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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88. CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1964 


The 7th day of January being the day 
prescribed by Public Law 88-247, 88th 
Congress, 1st session, for the meeting of 
the 2d session of the 88th Congress, the 
Senate assembled in its Chamber at the 
Capitol. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Hon. 
Cart HAYDEN, a Senator from the State 
of Arizona, called the Senate to order at 
12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


God of our fathers in years that have 
gone, and God our help amid the flood 
of mortal ills prevailing, as the new year 
summons these spokesmen for democracy 
to play their pafts in this free forum of 
a people's will before it is dared here to 
face the vital issues of this fear-haunted 
day, we would in reverence and dedica- 
tion lift our hearts to Thee, whose light 
alone floods our mortal lives with death- 
less splendor. 

In this new hour of solemn convoca- 
tion, as with great expectations the sec- 
ond chapter of this Congress is opened, 
with tangled problems waiting on its 
pages, may fallible judgments be bent 
to Thy wisdom, and may human limita- 
tions lean upon the steadying assurance: 
The eternal God is our refuge, and un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms. 

As the days that beckon demand that 
crucial decisions be recorded in this 
Chamber of governance, the conse- 
quences of which will reverberate around 
the earth, keep before these servants of 
the public weal, we pray, the undimmed 
goal of a better world cleansed of its 
needless misery and agony, of its gnaw- 
ing hunger, and of its binding fetters. 
May we be counted by the future as 
marching with the builders of a redeemed 
earth whose dividing chasms will be 
bridged at last by a universal brother- 
hood. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


The 


names: 

[No. 1 Leg.] 
Alken Bennett Case 
Bayh Bible Church 
Beall Byrd, W. Va. Clark 


Cooper Keating Proxmire 
Dirksen Kennedy Randolph 
Dodd Kuchel Robertson 
Dominick Lausche Scott 
Douglas Mansfield Simpson 
Ellender McClellan Smith 

Gore McGovern Sparkman 
Gruening McIntyre Stennis 
Hartke McNamara Talmadge 
Hayden Metcalf Tower 
Holland Miller Walters 
Hruska Morse Williams, Del. 
Humphrey Morton Yarborough 
Javits Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Johnston Mundt Young, Ohio 
Jordan, N.C. Pearson 


Jordan,Idaho Pell 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnpEerson], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartTHy], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Mownroney], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California {Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 


[Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Boccs] is necessarily absent to attend 
the funeral of a friend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 


quorum is present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—Lister Hill and John J. 
Sparkman. 

Alaska.—E. L. Bartlett and Ernest 
Gruening. 

Arigzond.— Carl Hayden and Barry 
Goldwater. 

Arkansas.—John L. McClellan and J. 
W. Fulbright. 

California—Thomas H. Kuchel and 
Clair Engle. 

Colorado.—Gordon Allott and Peter 
H. Dominick. 

Connecticut—Thomas J. Dodd and 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 

Delaware—John J. Williams and J. 
Caleb Boggs: 

Florida.—Spessard L. Holland and 
George A. Smathers. 

Georgia.—Richard B. Russell and Her- 
man E. Talmadge. 

Hawaii—Hiram L. Fong and Daniel 


K. Inouye. 

Idaho.—Frank Church and Len B. 
Jordan. 

Illinois —Paul H. Douglas and Everett 
McKinley Dirksen. 

Indiana.—Vance Hartke and Birch E. 
Bayh. 

Iowa—Bourke B. Hickenlooper and 
Jack Miller. 

Kansas.—Frank Carlson and James B. 
Pearson. 


Kentucky—John S. Cooper and 
Thruston B. Morton. 

Louisiana.—Allen J. Ellender and Rus- 
sell B. Long. 

Maine.—Margaret Chase Smith and 
Edmund S. Muskie. 

Maryland.—J. Glenn Beall and Daniel 
B. Brewster. 

Massachusetts—Leverett Saltonstall 
and Edward M. Kennedy. 

Michigan.—Pat McNamara and Philip 
A. Hart. 

Minnesota:—Hubert H. Humphrey and 
Eugene J. McCarthy. 

Mississippi—James O. Eastland and 
John Stennis. 

Missouri—Stuart Symington and Ed- 
ward V. Long. 

Montana.—Mike Mansfield and Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebrasxa. Roman L. Hruska and 
Cari T. Curtis. 

Nevada.—Alan Bible and Howard W. 
Cannon. 
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New Hampshire—Norris Cotton and 
Thomas J. McIntyre. 

New Jersey—Clifford P. Case and 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 

New Mezxico.—Clinton P. Anderson 
and Edwin L. Mechem. 

New York.—Jacob K. Javits and Ken- 
neth B. Keating. 

North Carolina—Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
and B. Everett Jordan. 

North Daxota.—- Milton R. Young and 
Quentin N. Burdick. 

Ohio.—Frank J. Lausche and Stephen 
M. Young. 

Oklahoma.—A. S. Mike Monroney and 
J. Howard Edmondson. 

Oregon.—Wayne Morse and Maurine 
B. Neuberger. 

Pennsylvania—Joseph S. Clark and 
Hugh Scott. 

Rhode Island.—John O. Pastore and 
Claiborne Pell. 

South Carolina—Olin D. Johnston 
and Strom Thurmond. 

South Dakota.—Karl E. Mundt and 
George S. McGovern. 

Tennessee.—Albert Gore and Herbert 
S. Walters. 

Tezas.—Ralph W. Yarborough and 
John G. Tower. 

Utah.—Wallace F. Bennett and Frank 
E. Moss. 

Vermont.—George D. Aiken and Win- 
ston L. Prouty. 

Virginia.— Harry Flood Byrd and A. 
Willis Robertson. 

Washington.—Warren G. Magnuson 
and Henry M. Jackson. 

West Virginia—Jennings Randolph 
and Robert C. Byrd. 

Wisconsin.— William Proxmire and 
Gaylord Nelson. 

Wyoming.—Gale W. McGee and Mil- 
ward L. Simpson. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 245) which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the President 
pro tempore to join such committee as may 
be appointed by the House of Representatives 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of each 
House is assembled and that the Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may 
be pleased to make. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 246), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 247), which 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States will ad- 
dress a joint session of the Congress on 
tomorrow. Inasmuch as the time lapse 
will be so short, and as a courtesy, I 
would suggest that the Senate wait to 
hear the President before proceeding to 
its own business for this session. There- 
fore, in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice, I would propose that no bills be in- 
troduced or other morning business be 
transacted for the remainder of the ses- 
sion today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought perhaps the 
majority leader could acquaint the Sen- 
ate with what the business of the week 
will be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
business transacted today. It is not an- 
ticipated that there will be any business 
tomorrow. I shall discuss with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader what the situ- 
ation will be on Friday and Monday and 
endeavor to make a report to the Senate 
on that aspect of the question when the 
Senate meets tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if no 
Senator desires to speak, I now move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, when it 
will assemble in a body to proceed to the 
Chamber of the House to hear in joint 
session the message of the President of 
the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
January 8, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1964 


This being the day fixed by Public Law 
247, 88th Congress, enacted pursuant 
to the 20th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, for the meeting of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress, the Members of 
the House of Representatives of the 88th 
Congress met in their Hall, and at 12 
o’clock noon were called to order by the 
Speaker, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The first four words of the 12th chap- 
ter of the book of Ecclesiastes: Remem- 
ber now Thy Creator. 

Almighty God, our Father, as we go 
forth into this new year and enter upon 
the 2d session of the 88th Congress, 
may we remember that we are not only 
the creatures of a passing day, but also 
the citizens of a timeless eternity. 

We humbly acknowledge that Thou 
hast placed us within the years to become 
the heirs of a life that is beyond the 
years and that we are privileged to do 
something that is big with eternal signifi- 
cance. 


January 7 


Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and our chosen Representatives, who 
have been entrusted with a high voca- 
tion, may seek to have this session domi- 
nated by exalted aspirations and ambi- 
tions and by lofty motives and purposes. 

May nothing that they do be at vari- 
ance with their moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibility to help release and cultivate 
the hidden splendor of humanity and to 
assist all mankind in walking the high- 
ways of peace and good will. 

We pray that in discharging their dif- 
ficult tasks they may not merely have 
regard to the judgment of their constitu- 
ents and fellow men but be supremely 
sensitive and responsive to Thy divine 
judgment. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant who 
has answered the rollcall up yonder. 
Grant unto the members of his bereaved 
family the consolations of Thy grace. 

Hear us as we unite in offering unto 
Thee, the prayer of our Blessed Lord: 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors.. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever. 

Amen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the roll to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members answered to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 1] 

Abbitt Burleson Feighan 
Abernethy Burton Findley 
Addabbo Byrne, Pa. Finnegan 
Alger Byrnes, Wis. Fisher 
Anderson Cannon Flood 
Andrews, Ala. Carey Flynt 
Andrews, Casey Fogarty 

N. Dak. Cederberg Ford 
Arends Chelf Foreman 
Ashmore Clancy Forrester 
Aspinall Clark Fountain 
Auchincloss Clawson, Del. Fraser 
Avery Cleveland 
Ayres Collier Friedel 
Baldwin Conte Fulton, Pa. 
Barrett Cooley Fulton, Tenn 
Barry Corbett Fuqua 
Bass Corman Gallagher 
Bates Cunningham Garmatz 
Battin Curtin G: 
Becker Daddario Gathings 
Beckworth Dague Gibbons 
Beermann Daniels Gilbert 
Belcher Davis, Ga Gill 
Bell Davis, Tenn Glenn 
Bennett, Fla. Dawson Gonzalez 
Berry Delaney Goodell 
Blatnik Dent Goodling 
Bog Denton Grant 
Boland Derounian Gray 
Bolton, Devine Green, Oreg. 

Frances P Diggs Griffiths 
Bolton, Dingell Gross 

Oliver P Dole Grover 
Brademas Donohue Hagen, Calif. 
Bray Haley 
Brock Dowdy Halleck 
Bromwell Downing Halpern 
Brooks Duncan Hanna 
Brotzman Edmondson Hansen 
Brown, Calif. Edwards Harding 
Brown, Ohio Elliott Harris 
Broyhill, N.C. Ellsworth Harrison 
Broyhill, Va. Everett Harsha 
Bruce Evins Harvey, Ind 
Buckley Fallon Harvey, Mich 
Burke Farbstein Hawkins 
Burkhalter Hays 


Healey Montoya Schneebeli 
Hechler Moore Schweiker 
Hemphill Moorhead Schwengel 
Henderson Morgan Scott 
Herlong Morris Secrest 
Hoeven Morrison Selden 
Hoffman Morse Senner 
Holland Mosher Sheppard 
Horan Multer Short 
Horton Murphy, Ill Shriver 
Huddleston Murphy, N.Y. Sibal 
Ichord Natcher Sickles 
Jarman Nedzi Sikes 
Jennings Nix Siler 
Jensen O'Brien, N.Y Sisk 
8 O'Hara, Ill. Smith, Calif. 
Johanse: O'Hara, Mich. Smith, Iowa 
8 . Cant. O’Konski Smith, Va. 
Johnson, Olsen, Mont. Snyder 
Johnson, Wis "Neill Springer 
Jonas Osmers Stafford 
Jones, Ala Ostertag Staggers 
Jones, Mo. Passman Stephens 
Karsten Patman Stinson 
Kastenmeier Patten Stratton 
Keith Pelly Sullivan 
Kelly Taft 
Keogh Philbin Taylor 
Kilburn Pickle Teague, Tex 
Kilgore Pike Thomas 
King, Calif Pilcher Thompson, La. 
King, N.Y Pillion Thompson, N.J 
Pirnie Thompson, Tex 

Kluczynski Poage Thomson, Wis. 
Kornegay Poff Toll 
Kunkel Pool Trimble 
Kyl Price Tuck 
Laird Pucinski Tuten 
Landrum Purcell Udall 
Langen Quillen Ullman 
Lankford Reid, II Van Deerlin 
Leggett Reid, N.Y. Vanik 
Lennon el Van Pelt 

Vinson 
Libonati Rhodes, Pa Waggonner 
Lipscomb Rich Wallhauser 
Long, La. Rie Watson 
Long, Md Rivers, Alaska Watts 
McClory Rivers, S. O Weaver 
McDade Roberts, Tex Weltner 
McDowell Rodino Westland 
McFall Rogers, Colo. Whalley 
McLoskey Rogers, Wharton 
McMillan Rogers, Tex White 
Macdonald Rooney, N.Y. Whitener 
Madden Rooney, Pa Wickersham 
Mahon Roosevelt Widnall 
Marsh Rosen Wilson, Bob 
Martin, Calif. Rostenkowski Wilson, 
Martin, Nebr. Roush Charles H. 
Mathias Roybal Wilson, Ind 
Matsunaga Rumsfeld Wright 
Matthews ye N.Y. Wydler 

t. 

Michel St Germain Young 
Mills St. Onge Younger 
Minish Saylor Zablocki 
Minshall Schadeberg 
Monagan Schenck 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 342 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 602 

Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United States 
that a quorum of each House has assembled 
and Congress is ready to receive any com- 
munication that he may be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 


as members of the committee on the part 
of the House to join with a committee 
on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 


bled and that the Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces], the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 


NOTIFICATION TO SENATE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 603 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House in- 
form the Senate that a quorum of the House 
is present and that the House is ready to 
proceed with business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 604 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
daily hour of meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be at 12 o’clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
briefly in recess until the committee ap- 
pointed to notify the President is ready 
to report. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 34 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 12 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee on the part of the House to join 
a like committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has 
been assembled and is ready to receive 
any communication that he may be 
pleased to make has performed that duty. 
The President asked us to report that he 
will be pleased to deliver his message at 
12:30 o’clock p.m., January 8, 1964, to a 
joint session of the two Houses. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES, WEDNESDAY, JAN- 
UARY 8 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 250 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
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January 8, 1964, at 12:30 o’clock-in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RECESS ON JANUARY 8 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
January 8, 1964, it may be in order for 
the Speaker to declare a recess at any 
time subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, without establishing 
a precedent, that each Member have per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that is for 
today only? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. The permission is granted only 
for today. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
THIS WEEK 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday of this week may be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR TO BE CALLED 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the call of the 

Private Calendar be transferred to to- 


morrow, January 8. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
previously granted for today to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] be 
transferred to January 13 and that it 
may be called before any special order 
scheduled for January 13. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 


is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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ADMISSION TO JOINT SESSION OF 
CONGRESS ON WEDNESDAY, JAN- 
UARY 8, 1964 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. After consulta- 
tion with the majority and minority 
leaders, and with their consent and ap- 
proval, the Chair announces that on 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964, the date 
set for the joint session to hear an ad- 
dress by the President of the United 
States, only the doors immediately op- 
posite the Speaker and those on his left 
and right will be open. No one will be 
allowed on the floor of the House who 
does not have the privileges of the floor 
of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

S. Res. 245 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed by the President 
pro tempore to join such committee as may 
be appointed by the House of Representatives 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of each 
House is assembled and that the Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may 
be pleased to make. 

S. Res. 246 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 
The President, subsequent to the sine 

die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 

fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 

House of the following titles: 


On December 17, 1963: 
= HJ, Res. 335. Joint resolution designating 

the 17th day of December of each year as 
“Wright Brothers Day: and 

H.R. 2906. An act to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transportation 
of any accidentally wrecked or disabled motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce 
by towing; and 2 

H.R. 5691. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to allow the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to delegate to the 
chief medical director in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, authority to act 
upon the recommendations of the discipli- 
nary boards provided by section 4110 of title 
38, United States Code; and 

H.R. 6518. An act to improve, strengthen, 
and accelerate programs for the prevention 
and abatement of air pollution; and 

On December 18, 1963: 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jan and 
Anna Smal (nee Dworzanski); and 

H.R. 4955. An act to strengthen and im- 
prove the quality of vocational education 
and to expand the vocational education op- 
portunities in the Nation, to extend for 3 
years the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Con- 
gress (federally affected areas), and for other 
purposes; and 


H.R. 5703. An act granting an extension of 
patent to the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy; and ? 

H.R. 5753. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the Steamship 
Trade Association of Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard Association pension fund as a quali- 
fied trust under section 401(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

H.R. 5902. An act for the relief of Eric 
Voegelin and Luise Betty Onken Voegelin; 
and 

H.R. 6316. An act for the relief of Generoso 
Bucci Cammisa; and 

H.R. 7268. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ingrid Gudrun Schroder Brown. 

On December 19, 1963: 

H.R. 1233. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease numbered Sacramento 037552-C, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 1271. An act for the relief of Dr. Jae 
H. Yang; and 

H.R. 1273. An act for the relief of Bay Kow 
Jung; and 

H.R. 1432. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Marrella; and 

H.R. 1475. An act for the relief of John Wil- 
liam Horling; and 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Ching 
Heing Yen and Ching Chiao Hoang Yen; and 

H.R. 1542. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sandra Bank Murphy; and 

H.R. 1566. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Annie Zambelli Stiletto; and 

H.R. 3366. An act for the relief of Ferenc 
Molnar; and 

H.R. 3908. An act for the relief of Jeung 
Sing, also known as Chang Sheng and Rafael 
Chang Sing; and 

H.R. 4479. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of California of certain 
mineral rights reserved to the United States 
in certain real property in California; and 

H.R. 4507. An act for the relief of Angeliki 
Devaris; and 

H.R. 4862. An act for the relief of Tricia 
Kim; and 

H.R. 5453. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Denise Jeanne Escobar (nee Arnoux); and 

H.R. 6038. An act for the relief of Mariano 
Carrese and Vincenzina Ciavattini Restuccia; 
and 

H.R. 6624. An act for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
cetta Foto Napoli, Salvatore Napoli, Antonina 
Napoli, and Michela Napoli; and 

H.R. 6975. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Maida, his wife, Caterina Maida, and their 
children, Antonio and Vittoria Maida; and 

H.R. 8720. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; and 

H.R. 8747. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

On December 21, 1963: 

H.R. 1221. An act for the relief of Nick 
Masonich; and 

H.R. 1395. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Walter B. Davidson; 

H.R. 1545. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members and former en- 
listed members of the Air Force; and 

H.R. 2238. An act for the relief of Erwin 
A. Suehs; and 

H.R. 2305. An act for the relief of Zoltan 
Friedman; and 

H.R. 2944. An act for the relief of Hurley 
Construction Co.; and 

H.R. 3662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Patterson Bartlett; and 

H.R. 4141. An act for the relief of Smith L. 
Parratt and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Parratt, 
his parents; and 

H.R. 4276. An act to provide for the cre- 
ation of horizontal property regimes in the 
District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 4288. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. 
Orta Worden; and 

H.R. 4839. An act for the relief of certain 
persons involved in the negotiations of 
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forged or fraudulent Government checks is- 
sued at Parks Air Force Base, Calif.; and 

H.R. 5289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Zara M. Schreiber; and 

H.R. 5495. An act for the relief of the city 
of Binghamton, N.Y.; and 

H.R. 5778. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to increase from 10 to 20 miles 
the area within which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may establish stations, substations, or 
branches of post offices, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 6001. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to the Waukegan Port District, Illinois, 
of certain real property of the United States; 
and 

H.R. 7601. An act for the relief of the city 
of Winslow, Ariz.; and 

H.R. 8751. An act to amend the act of 
March 2, 1931, to provide that certain pro- 
ceedings of the AMVETS (American Veter- 
ans of World War II), shall be printed as a 
House document, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R.9139. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes. 

On December 23, 1963: 

H.R. 1289. An act for the relief of Maria 
Mereghetti (Mother Benedetta) and Annun- 
ziata Colombo (Mother Cherubina); and 

H.R. 2985. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, relating 
to venue generally; and 

H.R. 3005. An act to amend sections 510 
and 591 of title 10, United States Code, to 
remove the requirement that an alien must 
make a declaration of intention to become a 
citizen of the United States before he may 
be enlisted or appointed in a reserve com- 
ponent; and 

H.R. 4062. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the transmission and disposition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of electric 
energy generated at Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to also market power generated at 
Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande; and 

H.R. 4157. An act to enact part II of the 
District of Columbia Code, entitled “Judi- 
ciary and Judicial Procedure” codifying the 
general and permanent laws relating to the 
judiciary and judicial procedure of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and 

H.R. 4338. An act to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize travel and trans- 
portation allowances for travel performed 
under orders that are canceled, revoked, or 
modified, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4759. An act for the relief of W. V. 
Grimes, James A. Powell, Frank Grove, Harry 
P. Nash, Jr., and Michael J. Neofitou; and 

H.R. 5179. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to enter into agreements for 
the transportation of mail by 
common carriers by motor vehicle, and for. 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 5746. An act for the relief of Robert 
H. Bagby; and 

H.R. 6756. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for 
other purposes; and N 

H.R. 6808. An act for the relief of the Shel- ~> 
burne Harbor Ship & Marine Construction 
Co., Inc.; and 

H.R. 7044. An act to amend Public Law 193, 
83d Congress, relating to the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission. 

On December 30, 1963: 
HR. 1211. An act to admit the vessels 
Fort Town, Maple City, and Windmill Point 
to American registry and to permit their use 
in the coastwise trade; and 

H.R. 1532. An act for the relief of Herbert 
R. Schaff; and 

H.R. 1560. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinos A. Grigoras (Gregoras); and 

H.R. 2292. An act for the relief of Marvin 
M. Greenlee; and 

H.R. 2364. An act for the relief of the Clay 
County Hospital, Brazil, Ind.; and 
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H.R. 4099. An act for the relief of Jesse 
Leigh, Jr.; and 

H.R. 5338. An act to enact the Uniform 
Commercial Code for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and A 

H.R. 6181. An act for the relief or Mr. 
Rudolph Sanderson, of Meriden, Kans.; and 

H.R. 6468. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Burke; and 
H.R. 6754. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6807. An act for the relief of H. W. 
Robinson and Co., Inc.; and 

H.R. 6868. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 7019. An act to provide further com- 
pensation to Mrs. Johnson Bradley for cer- 
tain land and improvements in the village 
of Odanah, Wis., taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

H.R. 7063. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 7431. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8667. An act authorizing additional 
appropriations for the prosecution of com- 
prehensive plans for certain river basins; and 

H.R. 9413. An act to provide for the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces bearing the likeness of 
John Pitzgerald Kennedy; and 

H.J. Res. 680. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to designate 1964 as “United 
States Customs Year"; and 

H.J. Res. 778. Joint resolution to provide 
for participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Hague Conference on 
Private International Law and the Interna- 
tional (Rome) Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law, and authorizing appropria- 
tions therefor; and 

H.J. Res. 848. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of February 
in each year as “American Heart Month”; 
and 


H.J. Res. 880. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 88th 
Congress convene at noon on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1964. 

On December 31, 1963: 

H.R. 9140. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and certain river basin 
commissions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 

On January 6, 1964: 

H.R. 9499. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 
The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved of bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


MARKING REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN IM- 
PORTED ARTICLES 
HR. 2513 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 2513, a bill to require, with respect 
to every imported article removed from 
its container and repackaged, that the 


new package be marked with the name 
of the country of origin if, under present 
law, the original container must be so 
marked, with failure to do so subjecting 
the repackager—regardless of whether 
he is the importer, the distributor, the 
retailer or any other handler of the mer- 
chandise—to fine, imprisonment, and 
seizure and forfeiture of the article. 
Such a bill was vetoed by President Ei- 
senhower in 1961. A second provision of 
the bill would require that all sawed lum- 
ber and wood products be marked with 
the country of origin, a provision which 
specifically violates our longstanding 
trade agreement with Canada. 

This bill would raise new barriers to 
foreign trade and invite retaliation 
against our exports at a time when we 
are trying to expand our trade and im- 
prove Western unity. 

This bill would impose new costs upon 
our merchants and consumers at a time 
when we are trying to keep all costs and 
prices down. 

This bill would saddle new and un- 
workable burdens upon our Bureau of 
Customs at a time when we are trying 
to reduce Government expenditures. 

This bill would encourage new price 
increases in lumber and homebuilding 
at a time when we are trying to expand 
our housing opportunities. 

This bill would aggravate our relations 
with Canada at a time when we are try- 
ing to improve those relations at every 
level. 

There is no need for this bill. The 
Federal Trade Commission already has 
authority to require disclosure of the 
foreign origin of articles offered for sale 
where there may be danger of deception 
of the purchaser. The Federal Tariff 
Commission already has authority to pro- 
tect domestic industries against serious 
economic injury resulting from imports. 
A unanimous Commission decision last 
February, in fact, found that the facts 
did not entitle the softwood lumber in- 
dustry to such protection. 

Approval of this bill, in short, is clear- 
ly not in the best interests of all the 


United States. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
DECEMBER 31, 1963. 
CLAIM OF ROBERT ALEXANDER 
H.R. 4505 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 4505, a bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to entertain, hear, 
and determine a motion for a new trial 
on the claim of Robert Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander was selected out of the 
Foreign Service in 1953. In 1958, he 
brought suit in the Court of Claims for 
lost salary, alleging that his separation 
was invalid. On January 20, 1960, the 
court concluded, after considering all 
the evidence presented by Mr. Alexander, 
that his claim had no merit. His com- 
plaint was accordingly dismissed, and on 
April 16, 1960, his motion for rehearing 
was denied. He now seeks to obtain re- 
consideration of the court’s judgment 
against him on the basis of additional 
evidence. 

Mr. Alexander has had his day in 
court. The full facilities of a court for 
discovering and producing evidence were 
available to him. While the circum- 
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stances of his case may have made it 
difficult at the time to obtain evidence, 
there is nothing in the record to indicate 
that diligent use of the court’s pro- 
cedures would have failed to obtain the 
evidence relating to the handling of his 
oe which he now offers to estab- 
sh. 

In these circumstances it is unneces- 
sary to consider the relevance of the 
testimony offered. Mr. Alexander had a 
year after the court’s judgment within 
which to move to set it aside on the basis 
of newly discovered evidence, an oppor- 
tunity which he failed to use. This 
period of grace has a definite limit be- 
cause a court’s judgment must become 
final at-some point in time in order that 
all parties may conduct themselves 
thereafter in reliance upon it. 

Unless such a judgment becomes final 
in circumstances which have prevented 
a litigant from taking advantage of op- 
portunities for proof accorded to all 
alike, it should not be set aside. In the 
absence of such circumstances in Mr. 
Alexander's case, I am constrained to 
withhold approval from H.R. 4505. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe WHITE House, December 31, 1963. 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON H.R. 9140 


I have today approved the Public 
Works Appropriations Act. 

This does not mean approval of that 
provision in the act which precludes the 
Panama Canal Company from disposing 
of any real property or any rights to the 
use of real property without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the appropriate leg- 
islative committees of the House and 
Senate. Four Attorneys General of the 
United States have held provisions of this 
nature unconstitutional. The opinions 
of the Attorneys General point out that 
it is either an unconstitutional delega- 
tion to congressional committees of pow- 
ers which reside only in the Congress as 
a whole, or an attempt to confer Execu- 
tive powers on the committees in viola- 
tion of the principle of separation of 
powers set forth in the Constitution. 

I concur in these views. 

However, it is entirely proper for the 
committees to request information with 
respect to the disposal of property, and 
I recognize the desirability of consul- 
tations between officials of the executive 
branch and the Congress. Therefore, it 
is my intention to treat the provision as 
a request for information and to direct 
that the appropriate legislative commit- 
tees be kept fully informed with respect 
to disposal and transfer actions taken by 
the Panama Canal Company. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

DECEMBER 31, 1963. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for January 7 to 9, 1964, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. STEED (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for January 7 to January 18, 
1964, on account of official business. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for today, on account of official 
business. 
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Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for today, on account of off- 
cial business. 


THE LATE HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, 
A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN]. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sadness and heartfelt sorrow that 
I inform the House that our beloved and 
esteemed colleague, Howarp Baker, 

passed away this morning, Tuesday, 
January 7, 1964, at 10:04 a.m. 

Howarp H. Baker was an outstanding 
and dedicated individual. He put his 
country and his service to others above 
self. He courageously served his people, 
his district, his State, and his country; 
and his devotion to duty will long be 
remembered. 

Born January 12, 1902, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] was the 
son of the late Judge James F. Baker 
and the former Helen Keen Baker of 
Somerset, Ky. His father was born in 
Campbell County, Tenn. on Cedar Creek, 
and moved to Huntsville, Tenn., at the 
age of 18 to establish a home in Scott 
County. 

His father was a successful lawyer, a 
partner of the late Judge H. B. Lindsay 
at Huntsville, and publisher of a weekly 
newspaper, the Cumberland Chronicle. 
His mother was the daughter of Maj. A. 
T. Keen, of the First Kentucky Cavalry 

in the War Between the States. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] was also a Knoxvillian as well 
as a Scott Countian. At the time of his 
passing, he resided at Beechwood Road, 
Topside, Knoxville, Tenn. When he was 
10 years old, his father purchased a 
home in north Knoxville at 728 North 
Fourth Avenue. From then until June 
1924, when young Howarp H. BAKER re- 
turned to Huntsville to establish his law 
practice, the Baker family resided 9 
months of each year in Knoxville. 

He began his education in the grade 
school at Huntsville and continued his 
studies in Knoxville at Peabody and 
Boyd elementary schools. He was an 
alert pupil and was graduated from 
Knoxville High School in June 1918, at 
the age of 16. 

He then entered the University of Ten- 
nessee, graduating with an A.B. degree 
in June 1922, and with an LL.B. degree 
from the University of Tennessee College 
of Law in June 1924. While attending 
the University of Tennessee, he was 
president of the senior class of 1922; and 
president of the student honor system. 

While attending the University of Ten- 
nessee college of law, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] became a 
member of Phi Alpha Delta legal frater- 
nity, and was one of five students select- 
ed to help organize the Tennessee Law 

Review. He became its first editor in 
chief. 

He began his service to the people of 
Tennessee as a member of the Tennessee 
Legislature in 1929-30, where he made 
an outstanding record as a Republican 


member of the House of Representatives 
of Tennessee. From 1934 to 1948 he 
served as attorney general of the 19th 
judicial circuit, comprising the counties 
of Fentress, Scott, Morgan, Campbell, 
Anderson, and Claiborne. As attorney 
general, he fought diligently for the best 
interests of the people he knew and loved 
so well. 

He was first elected to the 82d Con- 
gress, November 7, 1950, and was subse- 
quently reelected to the 83d, 84th, 85th, 
86th, 87th, and 88th Congresses. 

He became a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee in his second term in 
Congress and has served with distinction 
as a ranking Republican member of that 
committee. 

Howarpd Baker’s life and public serv- 
ice were filled with achievements and ac- 
complishments of lasting meaning to the 
people of our State and Nation. 

Howard BAKER was a devoted husband, 
father, and grandfather. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Irene Bailey, of 
Sevierville, Tenn.; three children, How- 
ard H. Baker, Jr., Mrs. William C. Wam- 
pler, and Mrs. Michael Patestides. 

Mrs. Baker is a wonderful and lovely 
person, and I know that each of you join 
me in extending heartfelt sympathy to 
her and the members of the family in 
their great sorrow, which we share. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 605 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Howard H. BAKER, a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following members on the part of the 
House: Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Boccs, Mr. Da- 
vis of Tennessee, Mr. Kd of California, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Evins, Mr, HERLONG, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
DEROUNIAN, Mr. ALGER, Mr. Bass, Mr. 
JENNINGS, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, and Mr. BROCK. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, January 8, 1964, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1483. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House of 
Representatives, transmitting, in compliance 
with the requirements of rule III, clause 2 
of the rules of the House of Representatives, 
a list of reports which it is the duty of any 
Officer or department to make to Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 278); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed. 

1484. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 102 of 
title 2 of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, a report for the period July 1, 1962, to 
June 30, 1963, as prepared by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration pursuant to 
the provisions of House Resolution 476 of the 
87th Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1485. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House of 
Representatives, transmitting, in compliance 
with the provisions of paragraphs 103 and 
104 of title 2 of the Code of Laws of the 
United States, a report for the period July 1, 
1962, to June 30, 1963, as prepared by the 
Committee on House Administration pur- 
suant to the provisions of House Resolution 
476 of the 87th Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1486. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral- and the Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Postal Savings System, transmitting the re- 
port of operations of the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963, 
pursuant to section 1 of the act approved 
June 25, 1910 (H. Doc. No. 261); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
ordered to be printed. 

1487. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior on the White- 
stone-Coulee unit, Okanogan-Similkameen 
division, Chief Joseph Dam project, Wash- 
ington, pursuant to section 9(a) of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
(H. Doc. No. 201); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. $ 

1488. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropriation 
to the Department of Agriculture for forest 
protection and utilization, Forest Service, for 
the fiscal year 1964, has been apportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
pursuant to section 3679, Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1489. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a letter reporting that appro- 
priation to the Department of the Interior 
for management and protection, National 
Park Service, for fiscal 1964, has been reap- 
portioned, necessitating a supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation regarding fire sup- 
pression activities, pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, (31 
U.S.C. 665); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1490, A letter from the Acting Deputy Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting a report that 
the appropriation to the Department of La- 
bor for unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen, for 
the fiscal year 1964, has been apportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation pur- 
suant to section 3679, Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 665); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1491. A letter from the Director, National 
Science Foundation, transmitting a report 
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showing a violation of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3679 of the revised statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 665 (1) (2)); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1492. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the Depart- 
ment of the Army aviation personnel above 
the grade of major, to be paid such officers 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1963, 
pursuant to section 301(g) of title 37, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1493. A letter from the vice president, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., for the year 1963, pursuant to the 
act of March 4, 1913; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1494. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the erroneous purchase of a techni- 
cal data package from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. by the Department of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1495. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the inadequate collection procedures 
and other weaknesses in the administration 
of the programs for making advances for 
public works planning, which programs are 
administered by the Community Facilities 
Administration, a constituent unit of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; to the 
Committee on Government Operation. 

1496. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a combined state- 
ment of receipts, expenditures, and balances 
of the U.S. Government for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1963, pursuant to section 15 of the 
act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 264) and section 
114 of the act of September 12, 1950 (31 
U.S.C. 66b); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1497. A letter from the Public Printer, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963, pursuant to provisions 
of the act of January 12, 1895 (sec. 19, ch. 
23, 28 Stat. 603); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1498. A letter from the Surgeon General, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting the report of the 1963 
Evaluation Conference of the professional 
nurse traineeship program, pursuant to sec- 
tion 307(e) of the Public Health Service 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1499. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting proposed 
amendment No. 1 to concession permit No. 
NPS-WASO-IX-62-6, which authorizes Mrs. 
Viola H. Montgomery to provide facilities 
and services at Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment which extends the permit for 1 year 
through December 31, 1964, including also a 
copy of the original permit and a financial 
summary for years 1958-62, pursuant to the 
act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271), as amend- 
ed by the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1500. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting a statement of all judg- 
ments rendered by the U.S. Court of Claims 
for the year ended September 30, 1963, pursu- 
ant to provisions of section 791(c), title 28, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1501. A letter from the U.S. Attorney, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a letter 
advising the termination of prosecutive ac- 
tion against S. Sloan Colt, Joseph G. Carty v. 
Contempt of Congress (2 U.S.C. 192); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1502. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill for 


the relief of John A. Peralta”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

. 1503. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
entitled “A bill to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 
30 years, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1504. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
transmitting a report on positions estab- 
lished under Public Law 313, 80th Congress, 
pursuant to Public Law 87-367; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1505. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a certification 
that an adequate soil survey and land clas- 
sification has been made of the lands in the 
Lyman project and that the lands to be ir- 
rigated are susceptible to the production of 
agricultural crops by means of irrigation, 
pursuant to Public Law 172, 83d Congress; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1506. A letter from the Director of Per- 
sonnel, Department of Commerce, trans- 
mitting the Department of Commerce re- 
port of scientific and professional positions 
established under the authority contained in 
72 Stat. 213a, 5 U.S.C. 1161(e), pursuant to 
72 Stat. 214, 5 U.S.C. 1163; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1507. A letter from the Board of Direc- 
tors, Tennessee Valley Authority, transmit- 
ting the 30th annual report of activities for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1508. A letter from the Chairman, Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, transmit- 
ting the 13th Annual Report of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, pursuant to 
section 12(c) of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, Public Law 831, 8lst 
Congress, 2d session; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1509. A letter from the Chairman, the Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Renegotiation Board, 
pursuant to section 114, Public Law 870, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 9566. A bill to grant certain Govern- 
ment officers and employees the opportunity 
to examine and reply to certain evaluations 
of their promotion qualifications, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 9567. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 9568. A bill to establish a U.S. mint 
in Shoshone County, Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 9569. A bill to provide for the inclu- 
sion of St. George’s Church, Hempstead, N.Y., 
in the Registry of National Historic Land- 
marks; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.J. Res. 882. Joint resolution designating 
the week of February 16-23, 1964, as Na- 
tional Ski Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. CLARE: 
H. Con. Res. 251. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
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motto “In God We Trust” should continue 
to be inscribed upon the coins of the United 
States, and that the words “under God” 
should continue to be a part of the pledge 
of allegiance to the ; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 9570. A bill for the relief of Israel 


Steinberg: to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 9571. A bill for the relief of Christos 
K. Tsappas (also known as Christas M. 
Chapas); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 9572. A bill for the relief of Momcilo 
and Sokolka Radosavljevic; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 9573. A bill for the relief of Wolfgang 

Stresemann; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 9574. A bill for the relief of Hadi Ozer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 9575. A bill for the relief of 

Widz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9576. A bill for the relief of Baingio 
and Sabrina Arrica; tó the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 9577. A bill for the relief of Migirdic 
Aleksan Kapamaci, his wife, Maryam Kapa- 
maci, and their minor children, Rober Kapa- 
maci and Manuk Kapamaci; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 9578. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
suelo Moreira Martinez de Fojon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 9579. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Anahid Nerses Grashian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 9580. A bill for the relief of Yih-Ho 
Pao and his wife, Joanne T. Pao; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9581. A bill for the relief of Look Gok 
Men, also known as Kwock Man Luke; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


567. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John E. 
Lee, city clerk, Bayonne, N.J., urging adop- 
tion of civil rights legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

568. Also, petition of Board of County 
Commissioners, Spokane, Wash., requesting 
establishment of a U.S. mint in Spokane, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

569. Also, petition of Luigi Antonini, pres- 
ident, United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil, Inc., New York, N.Y., requesting favorable 
action on S. 108, making October 12, Colum- 
bus Day, a national holiday; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

570. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting certain information 
from the House Armed Services Committee; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

571. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 


Park, Fla., urging the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations to urge a joint nuclear war- 


head blockade by U.N. powers against all 
Asia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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572. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting certain information 
from the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee relating to bank loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency. 

573. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the economy drive now 
on in Federal affairs and requesting a certain 
requirement relating to all Federal agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

574. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting a correction in the per- 
manent Recorp by the Joint Committee on 
Printing; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

575. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the Joint Committee 
on Printing to make certain corrections in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

576. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the holding of elec- 
tions relating to the filling of vacancies in 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

577. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the wording used in 
the introduction of bills in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

578. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the age of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as stated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on Friday, 
December 20, 1963; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

579. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the vacancy created by 
the death of the late Representative Green 
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of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

580. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to Hon. MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH’s candidacy for Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

581. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to legislating that an 
impartial test be made for Krebiozen, the 
reputed cancer cure; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

582. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to certain information 
relating to the assassin of President Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

583. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the tenure of judge- 
ships in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

584. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to a decision of the special 
three-judge Federal court in Houston, Tex., 
outlawing all 23 Texas congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

585. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to giving life tenure to 
the judges of the US. Tax Court and the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

586. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the operation of the 
electoral college; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

587. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the operation of the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

588. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to accepting the correct 
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U.S. constitutional terminology in designat- 
ing the end result of the lawmaking process 
oa to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

589. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to bringing pressure on 
the President to appoint Hon. Harold R. 
Moskovit to a high position in the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

590. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to extending the use of 
the franking privilege; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

591. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to providing for a Joint 
Committee on Subsidies and Tax Exemp- 
tions; to the Committee on Rules. 

592. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to requiring the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency to publish cer- 
tain documents; to the Committee on Rules. 

593. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to improving the elevator 
service in the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

594. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to naming a new park 
near the Cannon House Office Building the 
Kennedy Park; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

595. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to modernizing the en- 
trances to the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

596. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to having all U.S. Em- 
ployment Service units issue cards of iden- 
tification; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Independence Day of Burma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, January 
4 marked the 16th anniversary of Bur- 
ma’s independence. I take this oppor- 
tunity to extend congratulations to His 
Excellency, U Win Maung, the President 
of Burma; His Excellency, Gen. Ne Win, 
the Prime Minister; and His Excellency, 
the Burmese Ambassador to the United 
States, On Sein. 

Burma became an independent sover- 
eign state at 4:20 a.m., on January 4, 
1948. It was the moment which the 
Burmese astrologers considered most 
propitious. The attainment of independ- 
ence by Burma was not only a signal suc- 
cess for Burmese nationalism, but was 
also a tribute to British statesmanship. 
The people will long remember the dig- 
nity and grace with which the British 
“aa their rule over Burma and left it 

ree. 

Independence came to Burma without 
bloodshed, without resentment, and 
without ill feeling. The ease of the 
transition was misleading in that it gave 
little hint of the many problems and dif- 
ficulties that lay ahead. Shortly after 


independence several armed groups be- 
gan to oppose the Government. The 
most significant of these have been the 
disaffected minority races, especially the 
Karens, the Shans, and the Kachins. 
Two rival Communist parties have also 
been in armed opposition since independ- 
ence. Their numbers have been reduced 
in recent years, but they still remain a 
substantial threat to the peace. 

While the forces of insurrection in 
Burma are not at present a critical 
threat to the Government, their harass- 
ing activities have seriously unsettled the 
stability of Burma. Under these ad- 
verse conditions the Government has not 
been able to properly concentrate on the 
social and economic development of the 
country. Gen. Ne Win has set out to 
solve the great problem of factions in 
Burma. It is to be hoped that he will 
succeed in unifying the country behind 
his leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, in its foreign relations 
Burma has preferred to follow a policy 
of nonalinement. It has preferred not to 
take sides on the political issues dividing 
the free world and the Communists. It is 
a fact, however, that the Government has 
taken steps to put down the Communist 
insurgents within its own borders. In 
this way, it has shown that it is aware 
of the dangers of Communist subversion. 

The relations between the United 
States and Burma have always been cor- 
dial. We have supported Burma in its 
attempt to solve its many problems free 


from the interference of outside forces. 
Today the United States continues to be- 
lieve that Burma’s economic and polit- 
ical growth as a free nation is important 
to the Asian area and to all the countries 
of the free world. 


Drama Demonstration Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most disturbing facts in modern 
American society is the increasing gap 
between our advantaged citizens and 
those who have suffered from economic 
and cultural disadvantages. The num- 
bers of these disadvantaged have in- 
creased. The statistical evidence in 
terms of crime and delinquency is becom- 
ing all too evident. 

A group of concerned individuals and 
community organizations in San Fran- 
cisco have formed a grassroot committee 
working with and in a disadvantaged 
community in San Francisco. Among 
other programs pertaining to the moti- 
vational development and education of 
culturally deprived youth, a new pro- 
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gram was created which may become 
significant nationally in terms of moti- 
vational and educational developments. 

Mrs. Irving Levy, working with the 
San Francisco Western Addition District 
Council, and as chairman of the Coun- 
cils Motivation for Youth Committee, 
prepared a new approach to the moti- 
vation and education of culturally dis- 
advantaged youth in junior high schools. 
Working with the San Francisco Unified 
School District and the United Commu- 
nity Fund a program was prepared to 
use drama as an instrument for teaching 
the unmotivated child in his subject 
matter in school. This proposal was to 
initiate the program on a demonstration 
basis, not only in school, but to continue 
drama and creative art programs in all 
of the recreational and group work agen- 
cies in the area surrounding the school so 
that the youth in the program would be 
assured of continuity in their lives. This 
program not only offers subject matter, 
but, equally, it offers vocational guidance 
and image building that these youth so 
badly need. It offers these youngsters 
an opportunity not only to learn a skill 
but the chance to show it off to a variety 
of audiences including patients in hospi- 
tals, homes for the mentally retarded, 
and the aged. It makes the youth recog- 
nize they are learning something which 
will give them a skill as well as to feel 
that they are offering something to other 
people in the community. It also gives 
them something which will be of value 
in their leisure time all of their lives. 

In my mind, Mr. Speaker, this project 
is a startlingly good example of a crea- 
tive approach in meeting head on the 
challenges the culturally deprived child 
presents to us. From an overview it ties 
in well with the Youth Employment Act 
and various compensatory education pro- 
grams, 

Further details regarding the drama 
demonstration project can be obtained 
from the Western Addition District 
Council, 2501 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. This bold and imaginative pro- 
gram is one, Mr. Speaker, I am sure a 
number of our colleagues would be quite 
interested in. 


Independence of Sudan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 1, the Sudan celebrated the eighth 
anniversary of its independence. On this 
memorable occasion, we wish to send 
warm felicitations to the President of the 
Supreme Council of the Armed Forces, 
Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Sudanese Ambassador to 
the United States, Dr. Osman Hadary. 

Sudan was one of the first African 
states to attain independence in the post- 
World War II emergence of newly inde- 
pendent nations in Africa. 
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Sudan is also one of the most interest- 
ing and crucial of the newly independent 
African nations because it serves as a 
bridge between the Middle East and 
Africa, both geographically and cultural- 
ly. Situated to the south of the United 
Arab Republic and separated from Ara- 
bia by the Red Sea, the northern part of 
the Sudan is inhabited chiefly by Arab- 
speaking Muslims while the southern 
plain is peopled by seminomadic negroid 
tribes. North and south are joined to- 
gether by the lifegiving Nile whose wa- 
ters cultivate Sudan’s cotton crop, the 
basis of the country’s economy. 

Much has been achieved in the Sudan 
during its first 8 years of independ- 
ence. The government of President Ab- 
boud, which attained power in a military 
coup in 1958, has successfully consoli- 
dated its power after an initial period of 
instability during which it was threat- 
ened by radical, anti-Western elements. 

But the most startling gains have been 
in the economic sphere. The well-known 
Gezira irrigation scheme, begun in 1925, 
has been substantially enlarged, and 
with it the production of cotton has been 
considerably increased. This and other 
irrigation projects are operated on a 
partnership basis between the Sudan 
Government, which receives 40 percent 
of the cotton crop; the tenants, who also 
receive 40 percent; and a marketing 
board, which receives 20 percent. The 
Government is responsible for the irriga- 
tion system, the local population for the 
labor on the land, and the board for 
practical administration and the ginning 
and marketing of the cotton. 

A good indication of the soundness of 
the Sudanese economy is the fact that 
the country can meet its vital needs 
through export earnings and regularly 
return a surplus to the national budget 
with which to finance a large portion of 
its development plans. A 10-year de- 
velopment plan which went into effect 
in 1961 envisioned an annual growth rate 
of 5.2 percent over the period 1961-71. 
Of the $1.5 billion total expenditures 
projected by the plan some $960 million 
was to be financed by the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment. 

While cotton is still the Sudan’s most 
important crop, reaching a production 
of more than 1 million bales during 1962, 
the Government has encouraged crop di- 
versification to lessen the present de- 
pendence on a single crop. Wheat acre- 
age is being rapidly increased with a view 
to eventual self-sufficiency, and planta- 
tion crops such as tea, coffee, rice, castor 
bean, and kenaf are being developed. 

A beginning has also been made in in- 
dustrial development—chiefly in light in- 
dustry, such as fruit canning and chemi- 
cals, and in the processing of the coun- 
try’s primary products, such as sugar 
refining, cardboard manufacture, and 
textile production. The Government is 
eager to encourage private industrial de- 
velopment and has agreed to grant tax 
concessions and other privileges. 

For your remarkable achievements 
since independence we congratulate you, 
President Abboud and the people of the 
Sudan, and express our best wishes for a 
continued fruitful development. 
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Congressman Ben F. Jensen Asks the 
President a Few Pointed Questions— 
The Most Important Question Is, 
Will He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BEN. F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will our 
new President remove all socialistic road- 
blocks to progress as did West Germany, 
by giving the green light to investment 
capital and by not trying to fool the 
people? Let us not forget that in less 
than 5 years after being devastated by 
World War II, the West German mark 
was accepted at face value worldwide, 
and the people enjoyed prosperity again. 

Will he insist on a balanced budget 
starting next July 1, so that taxes can be 
safely reduced, so that the slogan, “Sound 
As a Dollar,” will again ring true in all 
nations, so that the flight of our dwin- 
dling gold supply will be halted before 
it leads to a greatly reduced value of the 
dollar in your pocket, bringing financial 
disaster to all Americans, be they rich or 
poor? 

Will he explain to the American people 
the fact that the ultimate consumer of 
goods and services must pay every penny 
appropriated and spent by his or her 
local, State, and Federal Government, 
and that over 70 percent of our goods 
and services are bought, used, and con- 
sumed by people whose annual income 
is less than $6,000, and hence these so- 
called “little people” are really footing 
most of the bill? Will he explain that 
the claims by the big spenders that they 
are helping the little people by “soaking 
the rich,” is just so much political clap- 
trap, for business and industry must add 
every tax to the first cost and high op- 
erating expenses on all commodities sold, 
or soon be forced to close shop? 

Will our new President use the same 
good American business sense while in 
the White House that he has used in 
amassing his own personal fortune? 

Will he admonish the heads of our 
nearly 50 million American families that 
under our constitutional, competitive, 
free private enterprise system of govern- 
ment, husbands and wives establish a 
sovereign government of their own 
choosing, which is their home, and that 
their future, the future of their children 
and their country depends entirely upon 
just how well these combined 50 million 
American sovereign governments per- 
form day after day, by first taking care 
of themselves and their families, if able 
to work and earn a good honest living, 
by being law-abiding, and by living up to 
their own citizenship responsibilities, for 
therein lies the future happiness and 
prosperity of our blessed land? 

Will he say, “Fellow citizens, this is the 
American way so plainly provided for in 
our U.S. Constitution, which was built for 
and around the individual, so different 
from the demands of the Communist 
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dictators wherein all the people must 
think and work only for the State”? 

We are anxiously waiting and hoping, 
Mr. President, that you will. 


Independence of Cameroon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we wish to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency the President, 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, and to His Excellency 
the Cameroon Ambassador to the United 
States, Jacques Kuoh Moukouri. 

Four years ago, French Cameroon took 
its place as the Republic of Cameroon at 
the head of the procession of African 
States which were to achieve independ- 
ence during 1960. Less than a year 
later, in October 1961, the British South- 
ern Cameroons joined its already inde- 
pendent neighbor to form the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. This was the 
first experiment in the union of a British 
territory and a French territory, and 
observers were none too optimistic about 
its chances for success. 

The federal republic inherited some 
serious problems from both of its fed- 
erated states. When French Cameroon 
achieved independence the central gov- 
ernment was struggling to keep in power 
against a revolt instigated by a dissident 
political group. A state of emergency 
had been declared in 11 out of 21 of the 
country’s departments. A number of 
banana plantations—bananas are the 
staple crop—had been devastated. Quib- 
bling and rivalry threatened the coali- 
tion government. The British Southern 
Cameroons were hardly more stable; re- 
volt was expected to flare up at any mo- 
ment. 

Surprisingly the union of the two ter- 
ritories took place without serious inci- 
dent; the transition was amazingly 
smooth. Much of the credit for this suc- 
cessful union and for the prosperous de- 
velopment of the federal republic must 
be given to Ahmadou Ahidjo, the patient 
and skillful President of the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon. 

The Constitution, which provides that 
President and Vice President must be 
chosen from different parts of the fed- 
eration and includes both a national fed- 
eral assembly and legislative assemblies 
of the federated states, has worked satis- 
factorily. English and French are both 
Official languages. The franc has re- 
placed the pound as the monetary unit. 
French-officered Cameroonian troops 
have kept order, and British civil serv- 
ants on contract have continued to work 
for the federal government. 

In fact, the pessimistic prognosis of 
1960 has been proved quite wrong. Po- 
litically, Cameroon has become one of 
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the most stable of the new African coun- 
tries. Its economic recovery has been 
outstanding. The Government is pur- 
suing an active policy of assisting the 
development of agriculture, which is the 
basis of the Cameroon economy. The 
production of cocoa, Cameroon's chief 
export crop, has been expanded. A sec- 
ond crop, coffee, is becoming increasingly 
important to Cameroon's export tills. 

On the African scene federation en- 
hanced Cameroon's stature. Cameroon 
held a central position in the French- 
speaking Union of African and Malagasy 
States, and with the formation of the 
Organization of African Unity has be- 
come a stanch supporter of continent- 
wide cooperation. Cameroon’s relations 
with the United States have consistently 
been cordial. As an indication of our 
interest in the welfare of the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon the United States has 
extended bilateral assistance, as well as 
multilateral aid through the United Na- 
tions and the European Economic Com- 
munity. A number of Cameroonian stu- 
dents have already come to the United 
States on educational exchange pro- 
grams, and we heartily welcome and en- 
courage further contact between the peo- 
ple of Cameroon and those of the United 
States. 

We offer sincere congratulations, Pres- 
ident Ahidjo and the people of Cam- 
eroon, on the fourth anniversary of your 
independence. 


Pilot Radio Corp.: Pioneering Free En- 
terprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
munications industry has played a most 


decisive role in influencing our daily 
lives. Since the introduction of the 


radio, a host of new products and tech- 


nical developments have poured forth 
from the Nation’s manufacturers so that 
today we are not only more knowledge- 
able but have a greater understanding 
of the world we live in. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this industry is little more 
than half a century old. 

Recently, one of the pioneering radio 
equipment manufacturers in our Na- 
tion—Pilot Radio Corp.—moved into a 
new $2 million plant in Yonkers, N.Y. It 
is a company whose history has spanned 
45 exciting years of developments in the 
home entertainment industry and which 
has pioneered many of the developments 
that today we take for granted. 

Its continued development of new 
products in stereo high fidelity is widen- 
ing the world of information and enter- 
tainment for all of us. Therefore, I feel 
the following will be of interest to my 
colleagues and ask them to join me in 
saluting the Pilot Radio Corp., for the 
significant contribution it has made to 
the communications industry. 
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In 1919 America was recovering from 
its baptism of fire as a major world 
power. In that year, when radio was 
still in the crystal stage—and television, 
color TV, FM broadcasting and stereo- 
phonic sound were developments either 
unheard of or in the thinking stage—the 
Pilot Radio Corp. started in business. 

From the beginning the company pro- 
duced quality radio equipment for the 
home. The company’s insistence on 
quality soon made Pilot the largest parts 
manufacturer in the world for radio 
hams and experimenters. 

In the ensuing years Pilot has entered 
almost every phase of the home enter- 
tainment industry, maintaining and 
strengthening its reputation as a manu- 
facturer of quality equipment. The 
company’s growth since 1919 has been 
sparked by its continual emphasis on 
new developments and it has become 
widely known in its field as a pioneering 
firm. 

The following are a few of its achieve- 
ments, which have influenced the home 
entertainment industry in America and 
the world. 

The first shortwave radio made avail- 
able to the public was the Pilot Super 
Wasp, introduced in 1925. 

The first TV broadcast demonstrated 
at New York University used equipment 
developed and produced by Pilot. The 
picture was flashed across the Hudson 
River from station WRNY in New Jersey 
in 1928. A year later, Pilot’s station 
W2XCL received a U.S. Government 
television station license. 

In 1930, Pilot introduced the Midget 
and Auto Pilot automobile radios. Also 
in that year Pilot technicians made a 
flying laboratory tour in the company’s 
research airplane to South America to 
study weather and its effects on radio 
transmission. 

Commercial TV receivers were pro- 
duced by Pilot in 1937 and in that same 
year, the company introduced the Na- 
tion’s first self-contained battery pow- 
ered portable radio with shortwave. 
Two years later, the first commercial FM 
receivers and phonographs were put on 
the market. 

In 1948, Pilot introduced the first 
television receivers to sell for less than 
$100. Its model TV-37 sold for $99 at 
a time when most receivers were selling 
for $400. 

These developments are only a sample 
of the pioneering developments contrib- 
uted by the company. And today Pilot 
is carving out a new reputation for itself 
in the stereophonic high fidelity field. 

If television is the king of the com- 
munications world, then high fidelity is 
the crown prince. Interest in high 
fidelity is at an all-time peak. Stereo 
consoles and components are the fea- 
tured attractions in living rooms 
throughout the Nation. Increased lei- 
sure time is enabling more and more 
Americans to enjoy the cultural enrich- 
ment offered by radio, records, and tele- 
vision. The boom in high fidelity is 
increasing our awareness of the spoken 
as well as the musical world. Radio 
programs and records are not confined to 
music, but include plays, lectures, dra- 
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matic readings, even foreign language 
courses. 

This cultural explosion has been fed, 
to a great extent, by the high fidelity 
industry. After World War II the first 
of the high fidelity components, FM 
tuners, found their way into thousands 
of homes. Many of these tuners were 
made by Pilot, for the company was the 
first to introduce them to the American 
public in 1947. 

Five years later Pilot was again at the 
forefront of the industry when it decided 
to concentrate its facilities on the pro- 
duction of high fidelity equipment ex- 
clusively. In 1957, with the develop- 
ment of stereo, it began its production of 
stereo components. Then in 1961 the 
company introduced one of the first pre- 
cision instruments for the reception of 
FM multiplex stereo broadcasts and in 
1962 it developed a unique signal sam- 
pling circuit for FM stereo reception that 
utilizes no operating controls. 

The company today is applying ad- 
vancements made in rocket and missile 
research to its consoles and components. 
It recently developed the first completely 
transistorized stereo portable phono- 
graph to accommodate an AM/FM stereo 
tuner, and is now using solid state cir- 
cuitry selectively to insure better sound 
reproduction. 

Pilot is one of the few manufacturers 
of stereo equipment to maintain quality 
control over the cabinets for its consoles. 
It employs skilled craftsmen to make and 
hand finish all cabinets in the woodwork- 
ing facilities of its new plant. 

Under the leadership of a new chief of- 
ficer, Roland J. Kalb, also a Westchester 
County resident, the company is showing 
new growth as it meets the continuing 
demand for stereo systems that all but 
bring the concert hall into the living 
room. 

Mr. Kalb, who was trained as an engi- 
neer in Vienna, and who saw service in 
the French underground during the early 
years of World War I, arrived in the 
United States penniless, but an expert in 
radio design and marketing. Since tak- 
ing over Pilot’s direction, he has fur- 
thered the company’s tradition of pro- 
ducing only the best and is helping it 
reach new heights in the wonder world 
of stereo high fidelity. 

Americans can be proud of the 
achievements of this 45-year-old pio- 
neering company. Yonkers residents es- 
pecially are proud to have Pilot as a new 
neighbor and wish it continued success 
in the exciting years to come. Iam hap- 
py to offer my congratulations as it be- 
gins its 46th year in the home entertain- 
ment industry. 


Independence Day of Western Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the first 
sovereign Polynesian state was inaugu- 
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rated on January 1, 1962, when Western 
Samoa became independent. The anni- 
versary of the important occasion is 
being observed today, and I take this 
opportunity to congratulate Head of 
State Chief Malietoa Tanumafili II, 
Prime Minister Fiame Mata’afa Fau- 
mina, and the people of Western Samoa. 

New Zealand occupied the group of 
tropical islands in the South Pacific in 
1914 and administered it as a mandate 
and, later, as a trusteeship. In a plebi- 
scite in May 1961 a substantial majority 
of the Samoan voters expressed them- 
selves in favor of independence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. 

The young nation, now 2 years old, is 
often pictured as a romantic South Sea 
island area where nature supplies most 
of the simple needs of the people with a 
minimum of effort. But the Western 
Samoans know that although the islands 
are endowed generously with beauty and 
a favorable climate, these are not enough 
to face the reality and demands of 
independence. 

The nation’s population, now about 
150,000, is increasing rapidly. The rate 
of growth is among the world’s highest. 
The average annual cash income is less 
than $30 a person. While it is true that 
cash requirements are not extensive in 
this South Sea island society, the needs 
are still greater than the income. 

The economy is based on tropical agri- 
culture. The three chief products are 
copra, cocoa, and bananas, and all three 
are threatened in varying degrees by dis- 
eases, typhoons, and other problems. 
New food and export crops are needed 
to provide for the growing population, 
but further land development is, of 
course, limited. 

It is also true that there are only a 
few leaders of real competence among the 
Western Samoans, although there may 
be some in the making. Very few have 
had the training or the education to pre- 
pare them to handle the problems of gov- 
ernment. New Zealand must, to an ex- 
tent, accept responsibility for this state 
of affairs. In carrying out its mandate 
New Zealand’s biggest fault was its fail- 
ure to give the Samoans technical and 
administrative training. On the other 
hand, New Zealand has much on the 
credit side; it showed a remarkable will- 
ingness to grant the people of Western 
Samoa independence at an early stage; 
and it has given the Samoans consider- 
able financial benefits. New Zealand is 
contributing $225,000 a year toward edu- 
cational development in Western Samoa. 
As an independence gift, New Zealand 
also donated assistance to strengthen the 
administrative system at a cost of $125,- 
000 a year for 5 years. 

Western Samoa, unlike many newly 
independent countries, has not sought 
to establish many diplomatic posts over- 
seas. It has realized that it not only 
would be an expensive undertaking, but 
that it would also divert talent abroad 
just when it is most needed at home. 
Western Samoa’s foreign affairs are han- 
dled through New Zealand diplomatic 
missions. 

For the present the Polynesian state 
does not propose to join the United Na- 
tions, although it has become a member 
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of the United Nations’ Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East— 
ECAFE. The step has made Western 
Samoa eligible for assistance from the 
agency. 

The question of joining the British 
Commonwealth has also been put aside 
for the moment by Western Samoa, For 
the time being the Commonwealth coun- 
tries are treating the new state more or 
less as if it were a member. 

Modern Western Samoa is working 
hard today to make itself an effective 
and responsible member of the world 
community. The progress of the first 
Polynesian state of the 20th century 
meanwhile is being watched closely by 
other island groups in the Pacific that 
are approaching independence. 


What I Believe and Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article entitled “What I Believe and 
Why,” written by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in April 1959, appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest of January 1964. 

I think this is a significant article, and 
for that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of the RECORD 
today: 

War I BELIEVE AND WHY 
(By Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States) 

(NotTte.—President Johnson wrote this re- 
vealing declaration of his personal and politi- 
cal philosophy when both he and the late 
President Kennedy were serving in the U.S. 
Senate. First published in the Texas Quar- 
terly, it is reprinted here from the April 
1959 Reader’s Digest.) 

I am a free man, an American, a U.S. Sena- 
tor, and a Democrat—in that order. I am 
also a liberal, a conservative, a Texan, a 
taxpayer, a rancher, a businessman, a con- 
sumer, a parent, a voter, and not as young 
as I used to be nor as old as I expect to be— 
and I am all these things in no fixed order. 

I am unaware of any descriptive word in 
the second sentence which modifies, amends, 
or is related by hyphenation to the terms 
listed in the first sentence. In consequence, 
I am not able to define my political philoso- 
phy by the choice of a one- or two-word 
label. 

At the heart of my own beliefs is a rebel- 
lion against this very process of labeling and 
filing Americans under headings: regional, 
economic, occupational, religious, racial, or 
otherwise. I bridle at the casualness with 
which we ask each other, “What is your polit- 
ical philosophy?” I resent the question not 
because I suspect it of guile and cunning, 
but for its innocence. Our political philoso- 
phies, I have found, are the sum of our life’s 
experience. God made no man so simple or 
his life so sterile that such experience can be 
summarized in an adjective. 

I regard the right to hold one’s own politi- 
cal philosophy as a cornerstone of American 
freedom, Our Constitution is distinctive in 
that it prescribes no national dogma: eco- 
nomic, social, or religious. The mandate of 
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our American system—and perhaps its ulti- 
mate genius—is that the people shall be the 
true philosophers of the government within 
limits set by our Nation's basic law. 

This is an ennobling concept, but it has 
certain frailties and we seem quick now- 
adays to crush it. We crush out the indi- 
viduality of our political beliefs and, by this 
process of high-speed sorting and classifying 
Americans, automate our choice of courses 
and sterilize our explorations of the reasons 
why. The American in me, as well as the 
Texan, reacts strongly against the merging 
of the individual into the mass in the name 
of dogma. 

Some might point to the Senate, where I 
serve, and suggest that the example there of 
a two-party, two-philosophy system contra- 
dicts this thesis. The opposite is so. Had I 
not been privileged to serve in Congress, I 
might never have come to hold the respect 
for individuality of philosophy that I do. 

The very purpose of our Congress is to 
arrive at national decisions by bringing to- 
gether 534 individuals, representing some 174 
million individuals, to achieve a consent on 
the way the Nation should go. Were we 
bound by rigid dogmas, there would be no 
more cause for assembling Congress than for 
bringing the Soviet Presidium together. We 
are not so bound, and it is a great part of my 
own philosophy that the Congress reaches a 
very dubious decision when its choices are 
made solely by head counts of the partisan 
division. 

This leads to a listing of the specific tenets 
of my own beliefs: 

First. I believe every American has some- 
thing to say and, under our system, a right 
to an audience. 

Second. I believe there is always a national 
answer to each national problem, and, believ- 
ing this, I do not believe that there are nec- 
essarily two sides to every question. 

Third. I regard achievement of the full po- 
tential of our resources—physical and hu- 
man—to be the highest purpose of govern- 
mental policies, next to the protection of 
those rights we regard as inalienable. 

Fourth. I regard waste as the continuing 
enemy of our society, and the prevention of 
waste—of resources, of lives, of opportunity— 
to be the most pressing of the responsibili- 
ties of our Government. 

These tenets, I concede, are simple. They 
are certainly personal, for I have developed 
them over 50 years from my own experience. 

Concerning the first, I realize that in these 
times it may seem excessively idealistic. But 
I do not believe that it is, either in principle 
or in practice. j 

Always in my work at Washington I am 
reminded of my own origins. I was born to 
the hill country of Texas, a remote region 
then and still remote today. My neighbors 
and relatives there live independently, self- 
contained, They are distant from many na- 
tional issues, yet neither distance nor limited 
information makes them any less a party to 
the decisions we reach in Congress. Know- 
ing them as I do, I know that it would be 
much more difficult for me to secure unani- 
mous agreement among them than among 
the Senators in Washington. In this indi- 
viduality, my neighbors are not different 
from Americans everywhere. There is likely 
to be merit in the views of the minority. 
We have an obligation to seek out that merit, 
and not merely to content ourselves with 
obliging the majority. For the majority's 
wisdom—however wise—is never the sum of 
all wisdom. 

What we do too often now is to resort to 
expedients. To grant audiences to 174 mil- 
lion Americans would be exhausting. So we 
make our classifications, and our cross-clas- 
sifications, which permit us to forgo the lis- 
tening and the searching we ought to do. 
Trouble compounds when, having made our 
divisions on one basis, we extend the appli- 
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cation to other issues and other decisions. 
Adopting such a pattern, we construct false 
equations which produce false answers. 

This equation process is much a part of 
our party systems, and contributes to the 
myth that “there are two sides to every ques- 
tion.” True, there are two parties. That is 
not the same as two sides. But, by main- 
taining the two-side concept, we satisfy our 
consciences that when a partisan majority 
has prevailed there is no need to reexamine 
an issue. Our reasoning is that since there 
are two sides, either side would have been 
acceptable, and hence the answer decided by 
political strength does not require closer 
scrutiny. 

This popular view is, I feel, counter to our 
basic American philosophy. I do not believe 
we have arrived at an answer until we have 
found the national answer—the answer all 
reasonable men can agree upon—and our 
work is not done until that answer is found, 
even if the process requires years. 

Here fits the third tenet of my philos- 
ophy—and the fourth. Had America been 
bound by the Constitutional Convention to 
the philosophies of the 18th century—and 
by the limits of the wisdom and vision of 
those times—we would not have the nation 
that is ours today. Our rising greatness 
through more than 180 years has come from 
our freedom to apply our accumulating 
knowledge to the processes of our self-gov- 
ernment. Or, to state it another way, this 
has come because America’s course has been 
left to the living. Thus, the 18th-century 
Constitution has allowed for growth so that 
it is still strong, still good for our 20th 
century. 

Our Nation, like all other nations, is pos- 
sessed of certain resources—of nature, of 
position and of the human mind. Whatever 
we are to be, we must build from those 
things at our disposal, and to content our- 
selves with less than the ultimate potential 
is to deny our heritage and our duty. 

Obviously, having come from a land like 
Texas, I feel this strongly. Of all endeavors 
on which I have worked in public life, I am 
proudest of the accomplishments in devel- 
oping the Lower Colorado River. It is not 
the damming of the stream or the harnessing 
of the floods in which I take pride, but rather 
in the ending of the waste of the region. 

The region—so unproductive in my 
youth—is now a vital part of the national 
economy and potential. More important, 
the wastage of human resources in the whole 
region has been reduced. New horizons have 
been opened to young minds, if by nothing 
more than the advent of electricity into rural 
homes. Men and women have been released 
from the waste of drudgery and toil against 
the unyielding rock of the Texas hills. This 
is fulfillment of the true responsibility of 
government. 

Conversely, the elimination of waste of this 
sort carries with it a continuing obligation 
for government—at all levels—not to create 
waste itself by extracting from the people 
the fruits of their new opportunities through 
improvident excesses in spending and taxing. 
This is an increasingly critical problem. 

These, then, are the tenets of my political 
philosophy. Some who equate personal 
philosophies with popular dogmas might in- 
quire, endlessly, as to my “position” on this 
or that issue. Philosophies, however, are 
not made of answers to issues, but of ap- 
proaches more enduring and encompassing. 
With these approaches I have set down I 
can seek and, I believe, find answers to issues 
as they arise. 

By personal choice I am a Democrat, for 
in that party I can best apply and express 
my beliefs. But I am, as I said in the begin- 
ning, a free man, an American, a U.S. Sena- 
tor and a Democrat, in that order—and there, 
for me, the classifying stops. 
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Minority Views on House Joint 
Resolution 871 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
joint resolution makes the following 
principal changes in the National Cul- 
tural Center Act, Public Law 85-874; 72 
Stat. 1698, as amended: 

First. The National Cultural Center is 
renamed to John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts and is designated as 
the sole national memorial to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city 
of Washington and its environs. 

Second. The Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is required to submit an 
annual report of its operations, including 
a detailed statement of all money re- 
ceived and disbursed by it, to Congress, 
in addition to submitting such a report 
to the Smithsonian Institution as re- 
quired by existing law. 

Third. The Board is directed to pro- 
vide within the Center a suitable me- 
morial in honor of the late President 
and is required to transmit to Congress 
a detailed report of any such memorial 
which it proposes to provide. The Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion must approve such memorial before 
it is provided. 

Fourth. Appropriations are authorized 
in the maximum amount of $15,500,000, 
to match dollar-for-dollar private con- 
tributions, for the purpose of carrying 
out the act. Under existing law the 
entire cost of the Center is to be financed 
by private contributions. 

Fifth. The Board is authorized to is- 
sue revenue bonds having a total face 
value not in excess of $15,400,000, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to purchase such bonds, to finance park- 
ing facilities for the Center. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States any gift which he finds to 
have been contributed in honor of or in 
memory of the late President John F. - 
Kennedy and to pay the money to ap- 
propriate appropriations or other ac- 
counts. 

I have strongly supported the National 
Cultural Center from its inception, and 
I took a leading role in the enactment 
last year of a 3-year extension of the 
time during which funds might be raised 
for its construction. 

There are millions of people in 
America who want a memorial to the late 
President, John F. Kennedy, and I am 
one of them, but they, and I, want it to 
be a suitable and adequate memorial. I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 9463, to accom- 
plish this very purpose. The millions 
who sense the need for an adequate 
memorial should have a voice in its 
selection, if it is to be national in char- 
acter and a truly adequate and ap- 
propriate memorial. If we build a me- 
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morial that does not adequately reflect 
President Kennedy’s deep interest in 
the basic freedoms, in the dignity and 
rights of the individual, in his desire for 
world peace, and in the other things, in- 
cluding the breaking of the religious bar- 
rier to the Presidency, that he fought 
for so valiantly, we will do a great dis- 
service to his memory, and future gen- 
erations of Americans, and the late 
President’s family, will be dissatisfied 
and grieved over our failure to act with 
prudence now. It has been reported 
that Mrs. John F. Kennedy has become 
embarrassed because of the naming of so 
many things after her late husband. 
Let’s not add to the grief of this brave 
and gracious lady by acting in blind 
haste to establish a national memorial 
that may prove to be inadequate. 

The National Cultural Center may 
have the potential of an appropriate 
memorial if it, and the memorial fea- 
tures to be provided therein, properly 
reflect the important things for which 
President Kennedy stood. But there is 
no assurance that this will be the case, 
for wholly inadequate thought and study 
have been given to the matter. If a 
memorial commission were established, 
as provided by H.R. 9463, we would not 
become victims of our own emotional 
hysteria, dashing about madly looking 
for ways to express our abhorrence of 
the horrible crime that took his life and 
to express our affection for his memory. 
Such expressions of national feeling for 
our martyred President are laudable, but 
a permanent national memorial con- 
ceived in emotionalism may not with- 
stand the critical analysis of history. 
The Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials were 
carefully planned in an atmosphere of 
calm reflection, and they are adequate 
and in good taste. 

Numerous local and State public facili- 
ties have already been, or are being, 
renamed in his honor, such as Idlewild 
International Airport in New York City, 
NASA Launch Operations Center, and 
Cape Canaveral itself, in Florida, a street 
from O’Hare Airport to the Loop in Chi- 
cago, a toll road from Baltimore, Md., to 
Wilmington, Del., and others that we 
hear of from day to day. It has been 
proposed to rename the Cape Cod Sea- 
shore and the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium after him. As one of its final acts 
last session, the Congress authorized the 
coinage of a new 50-cent piece with the 
likeness of the late President on it. All 
these things may be well and good, but 
mature and considered judgment should 
be the genesis of a national memorial 
yet to be constructed, rather than fren- 
zied haste to atone, in some small way, 
for our shame over the assassination of 
a uniquely gifted young leader of our 
country. 

I am not in favor of haste merely for 
haste’s sake. Good taste, human com- 
passion, and the need for exercise of 
mature judgment demand that we take 
sufficient time to calmly and dispas- 
sionately evaluate the greatness of the 
man and then to design and construct a 
suitable memorial depicting his great- 
ness that will be supported by history. 
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House Joint Resolution 871 was hastily 
drafted and rushed through the Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the clos- 
ing. days of the ist session of the 88th 
Congress. Time was not permitted for 
adequate questioning of witnesses, and 
many serious questions as to the ade- 
quacy of the Center as a memorial, as to 
its adequacy as a center for the perform- 
ing arts, and as to its financial feasibility 
were summarily passed over. A major- 
ity of the committee ordered the joint 
resolution reported on December 17, 
1963, and the committee report was filed 


the same day, without even affording 


time for the preparation of minority 
views to be filed with the report. 

What a national disgrace it would be 
if President Kennedy’s memory was lim- 
ited solely to his interest in the perform- 
ing arts, and if his national memorial 
should be a bankrupt theater with, what 
some claim will be, inadequate seating 
capacity and without a live resident 
orchestra to accompany touring operas, 
ballets, and other performing groups. 
Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated these unfortunate eventualities to 
be entirely possible, but a majority of 
the committee, intent upon rushing the 
joint resolution through, would not per- 
mit the time to inquire in detail as to 
these matters. 

I believe the establishment of a na- 
tional memorial to President Kennedy 
should follow the time-honored and 
proven procedure of creating a memorial 
commission to give full study and con- 
sideration to the type of memorial that 
would be most appropriate to his right- 
ful place in history. It was to serve this 
end that I introduced H.R. 9463 to estab- 
lish a John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memo- 
rial Commission, to be composed of 13 
members, made up of 4 Members of 
the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 
4 Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
and 5 members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States from 
among private citizens of the United 
States. This commission would have the 
duty to make a full and complete study 
and evaluation with respect to any plan 
or plans for a memorial and to consult 
with the members of the immediate fam- 
ily of the late President. My bill would 
require that the commission submit to 
the Congress a preliminary report of its 
findings and recommendations within 6 
months after the commission is orga- 
nized and to submit a final report setting 
forth the results of its study and evalua- 
tion, together with its recommendations, 
within 3 years. 

There is ample precedence for this 
procedure. By an act approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1911, a Lincoln Memorial Com- 
mission was created. This commission 
recommended construction of the now 
well-known and much visited Lincoln 
Memorial, for which $3,678,720 was ap- 
propriated by Congress. This memorial, 
which was dedicated on Decoration Day, 
1922, is generally accepted by historians 
and others as being as nearly perfect a 
memorial to President Lincoln as could 
be designed. 
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The Thomas Jefferson Memorial was 
constructed in accordance with recom- 
mendations made by the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Commission, which was 
created by an act of Congress approved 
June 26, 1934. Congress appropriated 
$3,405,064 for its construction, and the 
memorial was dedicated on April 13, 
1943—the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of President Jefferson. 

By an act approved August 11, 1955, 
Congress established the Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 
and even more recently, by an act ap- 
proved April 8, 1960, Congress estab- 
lished the James Madison Memorial 
Commission, to consider and formulate 
plans for the design, construction, and 
location of permanent memorials to 
these two great Presidents. 

There is no reason why a similar com- 
mission should not be established to de- 
velop plans for a memorial to President 
Kennedy. In fact, precedence as well as 
good sense dictates that such a commis- 
sion should be established to study fully 
the proposal of making the National Cul- 
tural Center the national memorial to 
President Kennedy as well as to consider 
alternatives. The real danger in rush- 
ing ahead at this time to fix forever the 
permanent memorial to President Ken- 
nedy is that no thought has been given 
to any alternatives to the Cultural Cen- 
ter proposal, which alternatives might be 
found to be far more suitable. On the 
other hand, if such a commission should 
find that the Cultural Center would be a 
fully adequate memorial, appropriate 
memorabilia can be added later without 
delaying commencement of construction 
of the Center. 

Although I have been a dedicated sup- 
porter of a performing arts center in the 
city of Washington, I am equally, if not 
more, interested in the establishment of 
a suitable national memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. If both of these purposes 
can be served adequately by the same 
facility, then it will have my full support. 
We do not now know this to be a fact, 
however. We must not let our enthusi- 
asm for the National Cultural Center 
override our better judgment and permit 
the memory of our late President to be 
used to promote funds for the Center, in 
derogation of the establishment of a 
proper memorial. We may be taking un- 
justified advantage of a deeply sentimen- 
tal situation. If what we do proves 
to be a mistake, it will evidence a na- 
tional instability that is not truly refiec- 
tive of our national character. 

In my opinion, House Joint Resolution 
871 should not be enacted at this time, 
but instead, a bill similar to H.R. 9463, 
to establish a John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Commission, should be en- 
acted. I propose to offer the House of 
Representatives an opportunity to sub- 
stitute the provisions of H.R. 9463 for 
those of House Joint Resolution 871. 
However, if House Joint Resolution 871 
is to be enacted now, it should be amend- 
ed to provide, at least, for the appoint- 
ment of a congressional commission to 
pass upon the details of any memorial to 
President Kennedy proposed to be pro- 
vided within the Center. To accomplish 
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this purpose, in the event the provisions 
of H.R. 9463 are not substituted for those 
of House Joint Resolution 871, I plan to 
offer an amendment to House Joint Res- 
olution 871 substantially as follows: 

Page 3, line 11, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections”. 

Page 3, line 17, after “Institution” in- 
sert the following: “and the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Memorial Commission”. 

Page 3, strike out line 18 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ ‘such 
memorial. 

de) There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Commis- 
sion to be composed of eight members 
chosen as follows: 

„%) Four Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and 

““*(2) Four Members of the Senate to 
be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. 


Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. Five members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quo- 
rum. The Commission shall cease to 
exist sixty days after its approval of a 
memorial as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section.’; and”. 


Report of Activities of the House 
Committee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 

_ Recorp the report of activities of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, in- 
cluding the report of the Subcommittee 
for Special Investigations, for the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress: 
REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE HOUSE 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 88TH CON- 

GRESS, Ist SESSION 

During the ist session, 88th Congress, 229 
meetings were held by the full Committee on 
alone Services and its subcommittees, as 
ollows: 


Full committee 74 
Subcommittee No. 1 16 
Subcommittee No. 22 8 
Subcommittee No. 83 63 
Central Intelligence Agency Subcommit- 

A S T ET i oo eee eee 5 


National Military Airlift Subcommittee.. 5 

Real Estate and Construction Subcom- 
mittee 

Research and Development Subcommit- 


on SE K 27 
Special Investigations Subcommittee..... 20 
Total meetings 229 


COMMITTEE ACTIONS 
A total of 38 bills and resolutions were re- 
ported to the House. Of this number, 36 
were passed by the House and 2 are pending 
on the House Calendar. Of the bills passed 
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by the House, 17 have been enacted into law 
and 19 are pending before the Senate. 

In addition to these legislative actions, 134 
acquisition and disposal projects were re- 
ferred to the Real Estate and Construction 
Subcommittee for consideration; 125 of these 
projects were approved, 2 disapproved, and 7 
withdrawn by the department which made 
the submission. 

There were 35 printed hearings and spe- 
cial reports, containing 6,890 pages of printed 
hearings and reports. 

RESUME OF COMMITTEE ACTIONS 
Private laws 
Private Law 88-35, H.R. 2192, To Authorize 
the Readmittance of Walter Sowa, Jr., to 
the U.S. Naval Academy 

Mr. Sowa was admitted to the US: Naval 
Academy as a congressional candidate from 
the second district of New Hampshire on 
July 1, 1957, and discharged on July 11, 1960, 
for reason of physical disability caused by 
deafness, After thorough examination, ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Department of the Navy, Mr. Sowa was 
found to be physically qualified for reinstate- 
ment to the Academy. Législation was nec- 
essary, however, because Mr. Sowa exceeded 
the maximum age established by law for ap- 
pointment to the Academy; and since the 
number of midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy may not exceed limitations established 
by law. 

Public laws 
Public Law 88-2, H.R. 2488, To Extend the 

Induction Provisions of the Universal Mili- 

tary Training and Service Act, and for 

Other Purposes 

This law extends the authority to induct 
individuals into the Armed Forces from 
July 1, 1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 
years. 

Also, it extends the suspension on strength 
limitations of the Armed Forces from July 1, 
1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 years. 

It also extends the Dependents Assistance 
Act, the law under which E-1's, E-2’s, E-3's, 
and E-4's with 4 years of service or less are 
entitled to increased allowances, because of 
dependents, from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1967, a period of 4 years. 

In addition, it extends the so-called doc- 
tors draft law from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1967, a period of 4 years. 

Finally, it extends from July 1, 1963, to 
July 1, 1967, the authority to grant special 
pay to physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
who are ordered to active duty before that 
date. 


Public Law 88-8, S. 1089 (H.R. 307), To Au- 
thorize the Sale, Without Regard to the 
Six-Month Waiting Period Prescribed, of 
Cadmium Proposed To Be Disposed of 
Pursuant to the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act 
This legislation provides congressional ap- 

proval of the disposition of 2 million pounds 

of cadmium held in the national stockpile. 

In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 

waiting period ordinarily required for the 

disposal of strategic and critical materials 
from the national stockpile. 


Public Law 88-28, H.R. 2440, To Authorize 
Appropriations During Fiscal Year 1964 for 
Procurement, Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation of Aircraft, Missiles, and 
Naval Vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
Other Purposes 
Public Law 88-28 provided authorization in 

the amount of $15,314,291,000 for defense 

programs for fiscal year 1964 in two major 
areas. 

It included authorization of appropriations 
in the amount of $11,915,200,000 for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels in form identical to previous enactments 
of the fund authorizations required pursuant 
to section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149, as 
initially approved August 10, 1959. 
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It also included a similar authorization of 
appropriations in the amount of $3,399,091,- 
000 for the research, development, test, and 
evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels as required for the first time by the 
amendment to section 412(b) contained in 
Public Law 87-436, approved April 27, 1962. 

Section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149 pro- 
vided that “no funds may be appropriated 
after December 31, 1960, to or for the use of 
any armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles,.or naval 
vessels, unless the appropriation of such 
funds has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date.” 

Public Law 87-436, added to the authority 
quoted above: “* * * the research, develop- 
ment, test, or evaluation of aircraft, missiles, 
or naval vessels * * +” 


Public Law 88-41, H.R. 2439, To Authorize the 
Secretary of Defense To Lend Certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Equipment and Pro- 
vide Certain Services to the Boy Scouts of 
America For Use in the 1964 National Jam- 
boree, and for Other Purposes 
This legislation authorized the Secretary 

of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 

Air Force equipment and to provide other 

logistical services as may be necessary to sup- 

port the Sixth National Jamboree of the Boy 

Scouts of America to be held at Valley Forge 

State Park, Pa., during the period beginning 

in July and ending in August 1964. 

Public Law 88-63, H.R. 6681, To Improve the 
Active Duty Promotion Opportunity of Air 
Force Officers From the Grade of Major to 
the Grade of Lieutenant Colonel 
This law permits the Department of the 

Air Force to exceed the numerical limitations 

on the number of officers who may serve in 

the grade of lieutenant colonel by 4,000 for 

a period of 1 more year. 

Public Law 88-77, H.R. 2998, To Amend Titles 
10, 14, and 38, United States Code, With 
Respect to the Award of Certain Medals 
and the Medal of Honor Roll 
This law expands the authority for the 

award of the Medal of Honor, the Distin- 

guished Service Cross, the Navy Cross, the 

Air Force Cross, and the Silver Star by the 

various military departments, and the Coast 

Guard, with respect to the Medal of Honor, 

so our Government can give proper recogni- 

tion to acts of heroism and gallantry which 
may occur during cold war conditions short 
of situations when our Armed Forces are at 
war with an enemy of the United States. Per- 
sonnel receiving the Medal of Honor under 
the qualifying provision of this law will have 
their names placed on the Medal of Honor 
roll and receive the certificate and pension 
provided by sections 561 and 562 of title 38, 
United States Code, beginning at age 50. 


Public Law 88-82, S. 546, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy To Grant Easements 
for the Use of Lands in the Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton Naval Reservation, Calif., for a 
Nuclear Generating Station, 

This legislation authorizes the granting of 
an easement for the use of approximately 90 
acres of land located in the extreme north- 
west corner of Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
Southern California Edison Co. and San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. The easement, to be 
granted at fair market value, will permit the 
two companies to construct and operate a 
nuclear generating plant on the land. Addi- 
tional easements will be granted for access 
road, railroad sidings, and transmission 
lines. 

Public Law 88-107, Senate Joint Resolution 
51 (H.J. Res, 367), To Authorize the Presen- 
tation of an Air Force Medal of Recogni- 
tion to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
Retired 
The purpose of this law is to appropriately 

recognize the outstanding contributions of 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, retired, to the 

development of airpower. 
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Public Law 88-110, H.R. 6996, To Repeal Sec- 
tion 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, 
as Amended, and To Amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
Amended, To Revise and Consolidate Au- 
thority for Deferment From, and Exemp- 
tion From Liability for Induction for, 
Training and Service for Certain Reserve 
Membership and Participation, and To 
Provide a Special Enlistment Program, and 
for Other Purposes 
The purpose of the legislation is to con- 

solidate into one provision of law the author- 

ity for the special enlistment active duty for 
training programs available to Reserve per- 
sonnel. 

The law provides the departments with 
authority to continue in effect a modified 
form of the so-called 6-month training pro- 
gram available to non-prior-service person- 
nel. The program would permit enlistments 
for a 6-year period of Reserve service, 4 
months or more of which would be performed 
on active duty for training. 

The law will provide equity in the Reserve 
program by establishing a maximum 6-year 
Reserve obligation for all personnel. 


Public Law 88-132, H.R. 5555, To Amend Title 
37, United States Code, To Increase the 
Rates of Basic Pay for Members of the 
Uniformed Services, and for Other Pur- 
poses 
This law is the Uniformed Services Pay Act 

of 1963. It provides: 

1. Increases in basic pay for members of 
the uniformed services with over 2 years of 
service, 

2. Permanent professors at the Military 
and Air Force Academies after 36 years of 
service are entitled to a pay supplement of 
$250 a month, not to be included in comput- 
ing retired pay. 

3. Increased special pay for physicians and 
dentists at the 6-year point from 8200 to 
$250 a month; and from $250 to $350 at the 
10-year point. 

4. Recomputation of retirement pay: 

Persons retired prior to June 1, 1958, who 
are paid retired pay under the Career Com- 
pensation Act, may elect to recompute their 
retirement pay under pay scales in effect on 
September 30, 1963, or receive a 5-percent 
cost-of-living increase, based upon their re- 
tirement pay, whichever is greater. 

Persons retired after June 1, 1958, but be- 
fore April 1, 1963, receive a 5-percent cost-of- 
living increase based upon their retirement 


pay. 

All persons originally retiring after April 1, 
1963, will compute their retirement pay 
based upon the new pay scales in Public Law 
88-132. 

Persons retired under laws other than the 
Career Compensation Act receive a 5-percent 
cost-of-living increase. 

Retired and retainer pay in the future will 
be adjusted to reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. In January of each cal- 
endar year after 1963, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall determine the percent that the 
annual average of the Consumer Price Index 
(all items—U.S. city average) published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the pre- 
ceding calendar year has increased over that 
for 1962 or, if later, for the calendar year 
preceding that in which the most recent ad- 
justment in retired or retainer pay has been 
made under this law. If the Secretary de- 
termines the percent of that increase to be 
3 or more, the retired or retainer pay of a 
member or former member of the Armed 
Forces who became entitled to that pay be- 
fore January 2 of the year in which the Sec- 
retary makes that determination shall, as of 
April 1 of that year, be increased by that 
percent, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 percent. 

5. Submarine pay for certain members 
training for duty on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines is authorized. 


cx-——-2 
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6. Incentive pay for duty inside a high- or 
low-pressure chamber is authorized. 

7. Multiple payments of incentive pay is 
authorized. 

8. Special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire providing $55 a month is authorized. It 
is not retroactive. 

9. Foreign duty pay is hereafter permis- 
sive. The President is given the authority to 
authorize foreign duty pay in the locations 
outside the continental United States that 
he selects. 

10. A new family separation allowance of 
$30 a month is authorized for those serving 
in grade E- (more than 4 years of service) 
and above, where dependents are prevented 
from being with their service sponsor. It is 
not authorized for those occupying Govern- 
ment quarters. 

11. Officers in the grade of major and 
above who are without dependents may elect 
not to occupy Government quarters even 
though they are available, and at the same 
time be eligible to receive their quarters al- 
lowances. 


Public Law 88-145, S. 812, To Provide for the 
Release of Restrictions and Reservations on 
Certain Real Property Heretofore Conveyed 
to the State of Arkansas by the United 
States of America 


The purpose of this law is to authorize the 
of the Army to release certain re- 
strictions and reservations on certain real 
property previously conveyed to the State of 
Arkansas by the Secretary of the Army upon 
payment by the State of Arkansas to the 
United States of the fair market value of the 
property concerned. 

The objective of the legislation is to grant 
relief to the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation which is the unwitting victim of cir- 
cumstances over which it had no control. 


Public Law 88-154, S. 1994, To Authorize the 
Disposal, Without Regard to the Prescribed 
6-Month Waiting Period, of Certain Water- 
fowl Feathers and Down From the Na- 
tional Stockpile 
This legislation authorizes disposal of ap- 

proximately 5,800,000 pounds of waterfowl 

feathers and down from the national stock- 

pile and waives the requirement for a 6- 

month waiting period before this disposal 

could begin. 


Public Law 88-174, H.R. 6500, To Authorize 
Certain Construction at Military Installa- 
tions, and for Other Purposes 
The purpose of this legislation is to provide 

military construction authorization and re- 

lated authority in support of the military 

departments during fiscal year 1964. 

The total authorization granted is as fol- 
lows: 


New authorization: 
Title I (Army) 


Title II (Navy) 202, 462, 000 
Title III (Air Force 488, 367, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) 24, 403, 000 
Title V (Housing) 685, 312, 000 
Sto... 1, 600, 177, 000 
Deficiency authorization: 
Title I (Army) $3, 209, 000 
Title II (Navy) 87. 000 
Title III (Air Force 166, 000 
o E S 3, 462, 000 
Title VII (Reserve components) : 
Army National Guard 7, 500, 000 
Army Reserve 4, 700, 000 
Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve 5, 700, 000 
Air National Guard —- 15, 970, 380 
Air Force Reserve.-.....-- 4, 600, 000 
3 


38, 470, 380 


Deficiency authorizations: j: 
Army National Guard------ 84, 000 
Army Reserve 60, 000 

Poth nae ae ote 144, 000 


Grand total of all au- 
thorities 1, 642, 253, 380 


Public Law 88-228, S. 1767, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Army To Convey a Certain 
Parcel of Land to the State of Delaware, 
and for Other Purposes 
This law authorizes the Secretary of the 

Army to convey to the State of Delaware 

certain property located at the Fort Miles 

Military Reservation which is now excess to 

military requirements. 


Public Law 88-236, H.R. 3005, To Amend 
Sections 510 and 591, of Title 10, United 
States Code, To Remove the Requirement 
that an Alien Must Make a Declaration of 
Intention To Become a Citizen of the 
United States Before He May Be Enlisted 
or Appointed in a Reserve Component 


This law eliminated an obsolete require- 
ment in the statutes relating to enlistments 
and appointments in the Reserve Forces, 


Public Law 88-238, H.R. 4338, To Amend 
Title 37, United States Code, to Authorize 
Travel and Transportation Allowances for 
Travel Performed Under Orders that Are 
Canceled, Revoked, or Modified, and for 
Other Purposes 


This law authorizes reimbursement to a 
member of the uniformed services for travel 
performed by himself and/or his dependents, 
or both, under orders that direct him to make 
a permanent change of station and that are 
canceled, revoked, or modified, directing his 
return to the station from which he was be- 
ing transferred, or are modified to direct him 
to make a different permanent change of 
station. 

This law is retroactive to October 1, 1949. 

At the close of the Ist session, 88th Con- 
gress, the following bills which were reported 
to the House of Representatives by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services were— 

1. Pending on the House Calendar: 

H.R. 6600, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to the appointment of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

HR. 9124, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and for other purposes. (Consid- 
ered by House under suspension of rules, on 
December 2, 1963, and failed of passage.) 

2. Passed by the House and pending in the 
Senate: 

H.J. Res. 375, providing for appropriate 
ceremonies in connection with the raising 
and lowering of the flags of the United States 
surrounding the Washington Monument. 

H.R. 189, to authorize the conveyance of 
certain Federal land under the jurisdiction 
of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, State of 
California. 

H.R. 384, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide that members of the Armed 
Forces shall be retired in the highest grade 
satisfactorily held in any armed force, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 393, to make retrocession to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction 
over certain land in the vicinity of Fort 
Devens, Mass. 

H.R. 2512, to clarify the status of members 
of the National Guard while attending or 
instructing at National Guard schools estab- 
lished under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Army or Secretary of the Air Force, 
as the case may be, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2664, to amend section 6(0) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
to provide an exemption from induction for 
the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service. 
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H.R. 2988, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for participation by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in international 
sports activities. 

H.R. 2989, to further amend the Missing 
Persons Act to cover certain persons detained 
in foreign countries against their will, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 3179, to provide that judges of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall hold 


office during good behavior, and for other 


purposes. 
H.R. 4177, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to such city. 

H.R. 4739, to amend section 406 of title 
37, United States Code, with regard to ad- 
vance movement of dependents and baggage 
and household effects of members of the 
uniformed services. 

H.R. 6000, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to change the method of computing 
retired pay of certain enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps. 

H.R. 6767, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide gold star lapel buttons for 
the next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in war or 
as a result of cold war incidents. 

H.R. 7248, to change the designated use of 
certain real property conveyed by the De- 
partment of the Air Force to the city of Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla., under the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 86-194. 

H.R. 7356, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, relating to the nomination and selec- 
tion of candidates for appointment to the 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies. 

H.R. 7499, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Air Force or his designee to convey 0.25 
acre of land to the city of Oroville, Calif. 

H.R. 8200, to further amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
provide for shelter in Federal structures, to 
authorize payment toward the construction 
or modification of approved public shelter 
space, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 8265, to confer jurisdiction over the 
Towa ordnance plant reservation upon the 
State of Iowa. 

H.R. 8427, to provide for the establishment 
of a Central Intelligence Agency retirement 
and disability system for a limited number 
of employees, and for other purposes. 

RÉSUMÉ OF ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


National Military Airlift Subcommittee 


March 1, 1963, the chairman appointed a 
special Subcommittee on National Military 
Airlift to review the actions taken to im- 
plement the recommendations contained in 
the 1960 report of the previous Airlift Sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee was to determine the 
degree to which the previous recommenda- 
tions had been implemented, update all the 
salient points pertinent to military airlift, 
and determine whether or not any new prob- 
lems had arisen during the 3-year interval. 

The review revealed that of the 11 recom- 
mendations made in the 1960 report, 10 had 
been implemented in whole or major part. 
The one recommendation on which no action 
had been taken was the redesignation of 
MATS as the Military Airlift Command. At 
the conclusion of this year’s review the sub- 
committee reiterated its conviction that 
sound reasons exist for this redesignation. 

The subcommittee was gratified to learn 
that the long-range airlift capabilities of 
MATS have been increased by 60 percent over 
the past 3 years, and that this capability 
will be quadrupled by 1968 if the current 
0-141 procurement program is fully imple- 
mented. However, deficiencies in airlift 
capabilities remain because of the Army 
reorganization under the ROAD concept and 
because of increased emphasis on maintain- 
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ing a quick reaction capability to move Army 
forces to any trouble spot in the world. 

The deficiencies result in part from the 
fact that substantial tonnages of very heavy 
and outsized equipment that is organic to 
an Army division cannot be air transported 
at all, or can now be transported only in 
the C-124 and C-133 aircraft. Both of these 
aircraft currently are planned to be phased 
out of the active inventory in the 1968-69 
time period. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee 
that GS new, very large, turbine-powered 
aircraft must be developed as a followon for 
the C-124’s and C-133’s.. The subcommittee 
recommended the earliest possible approval 
of plans for the development of such an 
aircraft. ; 


Subcommittee for Special Investigations 


House Resolution 84, passed by the House, 
January 31, 1963, authorizes the Committee 
on Armed Services, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of all matters— 

1. Relating to the procurement, use, and 
disposition of material, equipment, supplies, 
and services, and the acquisition, use, and 
disposition of real property, by or within the 
Department of Defense; 

2. Relating to the military and civilian per- 
sonnel under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

3. Involving the laws, regulations, and di- 
rectives administered by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

4. Involving the use of appropriated and 
nonappropriated funds by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

5. Relating to scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services; 
and 

6. All other matters within the legislative 
jurisdiction conferred by law or the rules of 
the House of Representatives upon the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

House Resolution 146, passed by the House 
February 27, 1963, appropriated $150,000 for 
the expenses of conducting the investigations 
and inquiries authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 84. Both resolutions were made effec- 
tive from January 4, 1963. 

On January 29, 1963, by Committee Reso- 
lution No. 5, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices authorized a special investigations sub- 
committee, with the members of the ma- 
jority to be selected by the chairman of the 
committee and those from the minority to 
be selected upon recommendation of the 
ranking minority member of the full com- 
mittee. Pursuant to this authority, Chair- 
man Vinson, by letter dated January 31, 
1963, to Hon. Porter Harpy, In., appointed 
the following as members of the subcom- 
mittee; Hon. PORTER Harpy, JR., chairman; 
Hon. Rromarp E. LANKFORD, Hon. Oris G. 
Pike, Hon. WattTer Nona, and Hon. 
CHARLES S. GUBSER. 

This subcommittee has jurisdiction over 
such matters as are assigned to it by the 
chairman of the full committee in accord- 
ance with House Resolution 84. 

The subcommittee operates within the 
general scope of subcommittees previously 
organized by the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, under successive resolutions since the 
8lst Congress. The subcommittee’s rules 
appear in a document entitled “Rules and 
Organization of the Subcommittee for Spe- 
cial Investigations of the Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Under Authority of House Resolution 
84, 88th Congress.” The rules were adopted 
at an executive session of the subcommittee 
on March 5, 1963, and ordered to be printed 
for the information of persons having busi- 
ness before the subcommittee. 

The professional staff and clerical assist- 
ance authorized under House Resolution 146 
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consist of a special counsel, an investigator, 
and three clerical employees. 

The monthly and cumulative expenses of 
the subcommittee are reported in its 
monthly report, submitted by the chairman 
of the full committee to the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
These expenses also were reported in detail 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of this year. 


STUDIES RESULTING IN REPORTS AND/OR 
HEARINGS 
1. Relation of cost data to military 
procurement 


The authority of the General Accounting 
Office to examine cost data was challenged 
by a contractor from whom the Department 
of the Air Force had purchased electronic 
equipment under a contract which totaled 
approximately $2 million. The contractor. 
Hewlett-Packard Co. of Palo Alto, Calif., 
sought support for its position in part in 
Public Law 87-653. The immediate purpose 
of the subcommittee’s inquiry was to re- 
view the facts to determine the need for or 
desirability of recommending legislative ac- 
tion to clarify the intent of Congress in ex- 
isting legislation. x 

After several weeks of investigation both 
in Washington, D.C., and at Dayton, Ohio, 
a hearing was held on May 22, 1963, at which 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office and the Department of Defense testi- 
fied. Representatives of the Department of 
the Air Force and Hewlett-Packard Co. at- 
tended as observers. 

The subcommittee has taken no further 
action, since the General Accounting Office 
and Hewlett-Packard Co. agreed to submit 
the dispute to the courts for judicial de- 
termination. The matter is presently being 
handled by the Department of Justice. 

The hearings have been printed. 


2. Russian trawlers traffic in U.S. territorial 
waters 


The subcommittee received reports con- 
cerning the activity of the Russian fishing 
fleet, particularly along the coast of Florida. 
After several weeks of investigation, both in 
Washington and the field, public hearings 
were held on July 9 and 10. Testimony was 
received from representatives of the U.S. 
Coast Guard, the Department of State, the 
Department of the Navy, and a private char- 
ter-boat operator. The hearings were 
printed. 

The subcommittee submitted a unanimous 
report to the chairman of the full commit- 
tee which recommended, among other things 
(1) that the Departments of State and the 
Navy, and the Coast Guard adopt a uniform 
national policy which would permit the Coast 
Guard to take such immediate and unilateral 
action as may be required in the national in- 
terest whenever vessels having electronic or 
other capabilities which constitute a threat 
to the security of our country are found 
transiting our territorial waters; and (2) 
that the Seventh Coast Guard District pub- 
licize the assistance which civilian sources 
could render to augment its surveillance ac- 
tivities, and, particularly, invite commercial 
and private boatowners to report all sight- 
ings of Iron Curtain craft in US. coastal 
waters. 

The agencies concerned were requested to 
comment on the recommendations. Their 
responses indicated general agreement; the 
Coast Guard response contained the details 
of the national policy on the surveillance of 
the Russian trawlers, as well as the proce- 
dures established by the three agencies to 
implement the policy. The policy, if fully 
implemented, would meet generally the sub- 
committee's recommendations. 

3. Air defense system changes 

On April 26, 1963, the Department of De- 

fense, through its Office of Public Affairs, an- 


nounced “a realinement of the U.S. air de- 
fense forces.” The announcement identi- 
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fied by location the 6 semiautomatic ground 
environment (SAGE) direction centers and 
17 long-range radars that would be closed. 

At the direction of the chairman of the 
full committee, an investigation was initi- 
ated in May 1963 to determine the proce- 
dural manner in which the decision was 
made and the effect of the planned changes 
on our defense system. The investigation en- 
tailed the review and analysis of several 
thousand pages of Department of Defense, 
North American Air Defense Command, and 
Air Defense Command documents, the inter- 
view of numerous military and Department 
of Defense personnel and 3 days of hearings, 
June 20, and July 11 and 18, which, because 
of the nature of the security information in- 
volved, were held in executive session. 

The subcommittee’s unanimous report, also 
classified, was transmitted to the chairman 
of the full committee by letter from the 
chairman of the subcommittee on October 28, 
1963. Chairman Vinson, in turn, transmit- 
ted copies of the report to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
inviting any comments they cared to make, 
particularly with respect to the report’s sa- 
lient conclusions. Secretary Zuckert's reply 
of November 6, 1963, indicated his support 
for the Air Force position expressed to the 
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subcommittee by Assistant Secretary Imirie 
and General LeMay. An interim acknowl- 
edgment of November 1, 1963, was received 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
but no official comment on the conclusions 
has been made by Mr. McNamara. 


4. Air Force procurement policies, procedures, 
and practices 

In order to examine certain stated Air 
Force procurement policies, procedures, and 
practices and compare them with actual per- 
formance, the subcommittee chose as a case 
study contracts between the Air Force and 
TYCO Laboratories, Inc. The contracts call 
for basic research in the field of energy con- 
version; their costs to date are $1,150,000, 
and the Air Force has stated that before the 
work is completed the cost to the Govern- 
ment may run as high as $10 million. The 
contracts are sponsored by the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, one of the 
tenant organizations at Hanscom Air Force 
Base, Bedford, Mass.; the laboratories are a 
part of the Air Force Office of Aerospace Re- 
search. Procurement services are provided 
the laboratories by the Electronic Systems 
Division (ESD), the host organization at 
Hanscom. ESD is a part of the Air Force 
Systems Command. 
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The subcommittee’s inquiry to date has 
been directed toward determining whether 
the Air Force has properly executed its con- 
tracting responsibilities; particularly, wheth- 
er the procurement function of ESD has been 
dominated in this instance by Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, 

The study is not complete at this date. 
Five days of public hearings have been held, 
August 21, November 12, 13, and 14, and 
December 2, 1963. A report is being drafted 
and it is expected that it will be ready for 
submission to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee in early January 1964. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AND SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ACTIVITIES 

The reports of the General Accounting Of- 
fice on subjects within the purview of the 
subcommittee are referred to the subcom- 
mittee as they are issued. 

CONTINUING STUDIES 

The subcommittee has under continuing 
study a number of specific cases which fall 
into rather definite groupings. Practically 
all of these relate to procurement, including 
such categories as sole source, small business, 
inadequacy or restrictiveness of bid invita- 
tion specifications, etc. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Silas G. Kessler, D.D., moderator 
of the general assembly, the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Has- 
tings, Nebr., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast made and pre- 
served us a nation, we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord. Thou dost rule and over- 
rule in the affairs of men and of nations. 
Thou dost seek to bless and to guide all 
the sons of men, and we would be num- 
bered among those who follow in holy 
obedience the way which Thou dost 
chart. 

We give Thee most hearty thanks, our 
Father, for the lavish bounties showered 

upon us as a people, for Thy grace which 
sustains us throughout all our earthly 
pilgrimage, for Thy mercy which covers 
all our sin, and for Thy truth which leads 
unto the perfect day. 

Cause Thy favor and Thy benediction, 
we beseech Thee, to rest upon these, Thy 
servants, upon whose shoulders rest the 
awesome burdens of government. Grant 
them the wisdom which is from above, 
that they may always discern the right 
and may then be valiant for the things 
which make for greatness and for good- 
ness in the life of the Nation. May all 
their service this year be fruitful for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

This we pray in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts, whose favor is better than life, 
and whose faithfulness endureth unto 
all generations. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 7, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, a Senator from 
the State of New Mexico; J. CALEB BOGGS, 
a Senator from the State of Delaware; 
DANIEL B. Brewster, a Senator from the 
State of Maryland; Harry FLOOD BYRD, a 
Senator from the State of Virginia; CARL 
T. Curtis, a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska; J. Howarp EDMONDSON, a 
Senator from the State of Oklahoma; 
Sam J. Ervin, JR., a Senator from the 
State of North Carolina; PHILIP A. 
Hart, a Senator from the State of Mich- 
igan; Lister HILL, a Senator from the 
State of Alabama; Epwarp V. LONG, a 
Senator from the State of Missouri; 
RussELL B. Lonc, a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana; EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
a Senator from the State of Minnesota; 
Epmunp S. Musk, a Senator from the 
State of Maine; JOHN O. Pastore, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Rhode Island; 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, a Senator from the 
State of Connecticut; RicHarp B. Rus- 
SELL, a Senator from the State of Geor- 
gia; LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, a Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts; GEORGE 
A. SMATHERS, a Senator from the State of 
Florida; and Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
a Senator from the State of New Jersey. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House is present and 
that the House is ready to proceed with 
business. 

The message announced that a com- 
mittee of three Members had been ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, on the part of 
the House of Representatives, to join 
with a committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate to notify the President of the United 
States that a quorum of each House has 
assembled and Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication that he may be 
pleased to make. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 250) establishing 
that the two Houses of Congress assem- 
ble in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday, January 8, 
1964, at 12:30 o’clock in the afternoon, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
Howarp H. Baker, late a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee, and trans- 
mitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
your committee appointed on the part of 
the Senate to join a similar committee 
on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each 
House has assembled and is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he may be 
pleased to make, begs to report that they 
have performed that duty, and that the 
President advised us that he would be 
pleased to address the two Houses in 
joint session at 12:30 o'clock p.m., today. 


JOINT SESSION TO RECEIVE COM- 
MUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which will be read: 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 250) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 8, 1964, at 12:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 
(H. DOC. NO. 251) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with House Con- 
current Resolution 250, that the Senate 
now proceed in a body to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, preceded by its Secretary (Felton 
M. Johnston), its Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms (Robert G. Dunphy), and the 
President pro tempore, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], proceeded to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives to 
hear the address by the President of the 
United States on the state of the Union. 

(The address by the President of the 
United States, this day delivered by him 
to the joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress, appears in the proceedings of 
the House of Representatives in today’s 
RECORD.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Upon the conclusion of the joint meet- 
ing of the two Houses, the Senate re- 
turned to its Chamber at 1 o'clock and 30 
minutes p.m., and was called to order by 
the President pro tempore. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assume that it is now in order to intro- 
duce bills, insert articles and speeches 
in the Record, and even to make 


speeches. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Morning business is in order. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be the 
usual morning hour, and that there be a 
time limitation of 3 minutes connected 
therewith. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair announces the appointment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the Canadian-United States 
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Parliamentary Conference in lieu of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 


who is resigning. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY US. 
Court or CLAAS (S. Doc. No. 54) 

A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on Judgments rendered 
by that court, for the year ended September 
30, 1963 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, 


REPORTS ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Two letters from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that certain ap- 
propriations in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Department of the Interior were 
reapportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriations; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A letter from the Acting Deputy Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the appropriation to the Department of 
Labor for “Unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen,” for 
the fiscal year 1964, had been apportioned 
on a basis which indicates the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 
A letter from the Director, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the overobligation of an appropriation 
within that Department; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

flight pay, for the 6-month period ended De- 

cember 31, 1963 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PUBLICATION ISSUED BY FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a publica- 
tion issued by that Commission, entitled 
“Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United 
States, 1961, Publicly Owned” (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 

A letter from the vice president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that company, for the calendar 
year 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

REPORT OF THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, the Rene- 
gotiation Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORT ON RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND 

BALANCES or U.S, GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
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on the receipts, expenditures and balances 
of the U.S. Government, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Administration, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORT ON ERRONEOUS PURCHASE OF A TECH- 
NICAL DATA PACKAGE FROM WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC Corp. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the erroneous purchase of 
a technical data package from Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. for $1,010,000, Department of 
the Navy, dated December 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORT ON CERTAIN Costs UNDER FIXED-PRICE 

Contracts WITH Space CORP., DALLAS, TEX. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overestimated costs in- 
cluded in prices negotiated for modification 
of aircraft engine test stands under fixed- 
price contracts with Space Corp., Dallas, Tex., 
Department of the Air Force, dated December 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON CERTAIN PUBLIC WoRKS PLANNING, 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the inadequate collection 
procedures and other weaknesses in the ad- 
ministration of the programs for making 
advances for public works planning, Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, dated December 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, LYMAN PROJECT, 
Wromine 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion has been made of the lands in the 

Lyman project, Wyoming, and that the lands 

to be irrigated are susceptible to the pro- 

duction of agricultural crops by means of 
irrigation (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION PERMIT 
AT Mum Woops NATIONAL MONUMENT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a proposed amendment to the concession 

permit of Mrs. Viola H. Montgomery, at 

Muir Woods National Monument (with ac- 

companying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON MERLIN DIVISION, ROGUE RIVER 

BASIN PROJECT, OREGON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on the Merlin Division, Rogue River 

Basin project, Oregon, dated July 1962 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON WHITESTONE COULEE UNIT, 
OKANOGAN-SIMILKAMEEN DIVISION, CHIEF 
Josepa DaM PROJECT, WASHINGTON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on the Whitestone Coulee Unit, 

Okanogan-Similkameen Division, Chief 

Joseph Dam project, Washington, dated Jan- 

uary 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
receipts and expenditures, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION—WITHDRAWAL 
OF CASE 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, relating to the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Dr. Zoltan Agardy, 
transmitted to the Senate under date of 
May 1, 1963, and requesting withdrawal 
of the case; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT ON 1963 EVALUATION CONFERENCE OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL NURSE TRAINEESHIP PRO- 
GRAM 3 
A letter from the Surgeon General, De- 

partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the 1963 evaluation conference of the pro- 
fessional nurse traineeship program (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF POSTMASTER 
GENERAL RELATING TO CERTAIN LEASES OF 
REAL PROPERTY 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to enter into leases of real property for 
periods not exceeding 30 years, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Public Works, 

REPORT ON POSITIONS ESTABLISHED UNDER 

Pusiic Law 313 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on positions established 
under Public Law 313, in that Department, 
during the year 1963 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Report oF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Chairman and Directors, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Authority, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1963 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT oF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

that Office, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Rules and Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of the city of Bayonne, N.J., favor- 
ing the enactment of civil rights legislation 
as proposed by the President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of St. Louis, Mo., relat- 
ing to the death of the late President, John 
F. Kennedy; ordered to lie on the table. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“JoInT RESOLUTION 89 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation providing for nursing 
home care for veterans 

“Whereas many thousands of veterans of 
our Nation’s modern wars have attained an 
age when the onset of illness, disability, and 
infirmity require care and treatment under 
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the generally recognized designation of nurs- 
ing home care; and 
“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
determined officially that it has the author- 
ity to provide such care; and 
“Whereas the President of the United 
States by memorandum of August 12, 1963, 
has authorized the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to provide such a program of 
treatment; and 
“Whereas the House of Representatives on 
September 17, 1963, has recognized the need 
for such a program by its approval of H.R. 
8009, 1st session, 88th Congress; and 
“Whereas H.R. 8009 is now being considered 
in the U.S. Senate by reference to its Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare; and 
“Whereas the enactment of H.R. 8009 would 
mean that additional Federal funds would 
be paid to the State of Wisconsin, through 
the Grand Army Home for Veterans at King; 
and 
“Whereas enactment of H.R. 8009 would 
close an existing gap in the medical and 
hospital programs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the Congress and the 
President of the United States be urged to 
enact and approve H.R. 8009; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith to the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the Senate, 
and to each Wisconsin Member of Congress. 
“Jack B. OLSON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“ROBERT D. HAASE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“KENNETH E. PRIEBE, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 


S. 2417. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of the Alaska 
Highway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
HEARINGS ON KEEPING OPEN THE 
YEAR-ROUND HIGHWAY NO. 20 IN 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. McGee) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 248) 
providing for hearings on desirability of 
keeping open the year-round Highway 
No. 20 in Yellowstone National Park, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. £ 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
ores appears under a separate head- 

Å 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
249); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 22, 
Eighty-elghth Congress, first session, au- 
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thorizing an investigation of migratory labor, 

to March 14, 1963, is amended by 
striking out 868,750“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$73,750.” 


DEATH OF THE LATE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOWARD H. BAKER 


Mr. GORE submitted a resolution (S, 
Res. 250) relating to the death of Hon. 
Howard H. Baker, late a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. GORE.) 


IMPROVING THE ALASKA 
HIGHWAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pe- 
riodically there are discussions about the 
need to improve transportation services 
between continental United States and 
our sister State of Alaska. There have 
been a number of studies, commission 
reports, and legislative recommendations 
in this regard, but there has been lit- 
tle in the way of accomplishment. The 
people of Montana and the Northwest 
are especially interested in a program 
which will bring about early reconstruc- 
tion and improvement of the Alaska 
Highway. 

An all-weather highway between 
Northwestern United States and Alaska 
would be of great service to the State of 
Montana. The roadbed has been there 
for some time; but many sections are 
in need of reconstruction, and others are 
closed during the harsh winter months. 

My able junior colleague from Mon- 
tana, Senator Mercatr, and I have sent 
to the desk proposed legislation which 
would authorize the appropriation of the 
necessary funds to cooperate with Cana- 
da in reconstructing and maintaining 
the Alaska Highway. We feel that the 
highway is of mutual importance to these 
two great nations. While it is entirely 
on Canadian soil, we hope that a joint 
effort will provide the impetus to get the 
project underway. The enactment of 
this legislation will make the necessary 
funds available to permit the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to actively negotiate such a co- 
operative venture. 

It is our hope that the Senate will 
seek early reports on this proposal so 
that public hearings may be scheduled 
at an early date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of this bill printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2417) to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds for the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and improvement 
of the Alaska Highway, introduced by 
Mr. MansrFietp (for himself and Mr.Met- 
CALF), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary, to remain 
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available until expended, to enable the 
United States to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of the Alaska 


Highway within the borders of that country. 


Sec. 2. Expenditure of the sums herein au- 
thorized shall be subject to receipt of satis- 
factory assurances from the Government of 
Canada that appropriate commitments have 
been made by that Government to assume at 
least one-half of the expenditures proposed 
to be incurred henceforth by that country 
and the United States in the improvement 
of the Alaska Highway within the boundar- 
ies of Canada, specifically a single highway 
extending from Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, with a con- 
nection to Haines, Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The construction work authorized 
by this Act shall be under the joint adminis- 
tration of the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Minister of Public Works, or other similar 
official, of the Government of Canada. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall consult with the 
Secretary of State with respect to matters in- 
volving the foreign relations of the United 
States, and such negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada as may be required to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Construction work to be performed 
under contract shall be advertised for a rea- 
sonable period by the Minister of Public 
Works, or other similar official, of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, and contracts shall be 
awarded pursuant to such advertisements 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
Commerce; but no part of the appropriations 
authorized in this Act shall be available for 
obligation or expenditure until the Govern- 
ment of Canada shall have entered into an 
agreement with the United States which shall 
provide, in part, that said Government— 

(1) will provide, without participation of 
funds herein authorized, all necessary rights- 
of-way for the construction of the Alaska 
Highway, which shall forever be held in- 
violate as a part of the highway for public 


use; 

(2) will not impose any highway toll, or 
permit any such toll to be charged, for use 
by vehicles or persons of any portion of the 
highway constructed under the provisions of 
this Act; 

(3) will not levy or assess, directly or in- 
directly, any fee, tax, or other charge for 
the use of said highway by vehicles or per- 
sons of the United States that does not apply 
equally to vehicles or persons of such coun- 
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ry; 
(4) will grant reciprocal recognition of ve- 
hicle registration and drivers licenses; and 

(5) will provide for the year-round main- 
tenance of the highway, including snow re- 
moval, after its completion in condition ade- 
quately to serve the needs of present and 
future traffic. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall not 
create or authorize the creation of any obli- 
gation on the part of the Government of the 
United States with respect to any expendi- 
tures for highway construction heretofore or 
hereafter undertaken in Canada, other than 
the expenditures authorized by the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I express my ap- 
preciation of the move made by the two 
Senators from Montana to make a study 
of the transportation needs of Alaska. 

Alaska has suffered for many years 
from the defective transportation; that 
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has been one of the great obstacles to 
its development. So nothing could be 
more important, in connection with the 
future development of Alaska, than im- 
provement of the methods of transpor- 
tation, whether by air, highway, or sea. 
Therefore, I know the people of Alaska 
will be particularly grateful because of 
the effort being made by the Senators 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 


HEARINGS ON DESIRABILITY OF 
KEEPING OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
HIGHWAY 20 IN YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
one of the best known of our Nation's 
many wonderful national parks is Yel- 
lowstone National Park. This scenic 
wonderland occupies parts of Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, with the majority 
of the park being in Wyoming. Natu- 
rally, these three States derive consider- 
able economic benefit from the many 
visitors from other States and nations 
who visit this park every year. 

Mr. President, at the present time one 
of the major highways through this park, 
U.S. Highway 20, is not maintained on 
a year-round basis, but is closed in the 
wintertime. My good friend, the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Merz] has proposed 
that this highway be maintained during 
the winter, since traffic in this area has 
increased in recent years and since the 
highway is maintained up to the park 
boundary year round by the Wyoming 
Highway Department. 

It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Pres- 
ident, acting in behalf of the Senator 
from Wyoming, to submit for him a res- 
olution calling upon the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to hold hear- 
ings on the advisability of keeping open 
the 80-mile stretch of road. I heartily 
support this resolution, since it would 
mean much to the economies of all the 
States concerned and would provide the 
winter traveler with a better opportunity 
to visit the scenic attractions of the 
West. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution lie on the table until January 17, 
in order to permit other Members, who 
may wish to do so, to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The resolution (S. Res. 248) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby directed to con- 
duct open hearings relating to the desirabil- 
ity of keeping open for public highway pur- 
poses on a year-round basis that portion 
of U.S. Highway Numbered 20 which is sit- 
uated within the boundaries of Yellowstone 
National Park; and be it further 

Resolved, That such hearings be held at 
the earliest possible time. 
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REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATE INCOME TAXES— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
380) 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 8363) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce 
individual and corporate income taxes, 
to make certain structural changes with 
respect to the income tax, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Article, “West Virginian for 1963,” by 
George Lawless, in the December 19, 1963, 
issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday 
Gazette-Mail; congratulatory letter, dated 
January 7, 1964, from Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH to the Honorable Cyrus R. Vance, 
Secretary of the Army. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Agaram K. 
Sreekanth; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; and 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Hai Yung 
Jung and Johnny Jung. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION MES- 
SAGE BY PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I believe 
that President Johnson today delivered 
the most effective state of the Union 
message in my memory. 

In domestic affairs it outlined a pro- 
gram of humanitarian advance com- 
bined with fiscal responsibility that all 
can understand and that all should 
support. 

It sets forth a program of priorities 
which gives proper concern both to the 
problems of the Nation and the bur- 
dens of the taxpayers. 

In foreign affairs, it spelled out a pol- 
icy of peace through strength. 

It pictured America as a nation con- 
fident of its strength, determined to 
maintain its freedom, committed to in- 
dependence and progress for its neigh- 
bors, and dedicated to pursue every hon- 
orable path to peace. 

I fully support the President's legis- 
lative recommendations and I believe 
that he has presented a program so rea- 
sonable, so fair, and so properly bal- 
anced that it will win the overwhelming 
support of the American people. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
test of any leader in the free world today 
is in terms of how he measures up in 
firmness and strength against commu- 
nism, in terms of his understanding of 
the problems of the emerging nations, in 
terms of his desire to build a lasting 
peace, and in terms of his ability to 
articulate and assert his policies to the 
other nations. Today President Johnson 
proved his measure of world leadership 
in his state of the Union message. 

The world—including the Commu- 
nist bloc—can take note that the United 
States is not resigning, and will not 
resign, from its responsibilities to the 
free world, nor will it cease to negotiate 
from a position of strength, and it will 
continue to have as its goal “a world 
without war.” 

I think President Johnson's message 
was a remarkable and most hopeful 
statement of foreign policy—one which 
should have the wholehearted support 
of Congress and the Nation and one 
which should inspire confidence and hope 
to our friends around the world. 

THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it pleased me to see President 
Johnson give special emphasis to the 
problem of poverty in America. He 
called on Congress and all America to 
declare an unconditional war on this 
blight on our society, this deadening drag 
to our economy. 

The President is realistic enough to 
know that this is not an easy problem to 
solve, nor can the job be done overnight. 
But as the richest nation on earth, we 
can afford to win it. 

His program of action will require not 
one but many pieces of legislation. No 
single program can meet a problem of 
this magnitude, nor can Congress do it 
alone, as the President said. 

While nearly every Member of Con- 
gress agrees with the President’s objec- 
tives in this war to end poverty, there 
will be some disagreement as to method 
and as to the urgency, but I am con- 
vinced that we will achieve major prog- 
ress before we adjourn. 

The President is to be commended for 
his grasp of this great and complex prob- 
lem of poverty amidst general prosper- 
ity and for his realistic legislative pro- 
gram to attack this blight. I feel that 
if the Congress enacts this program it 
will be very meaningful to the needy 
people of West Virginia as well as to 
those in other parts of Appalachia and 
in pockets of poverty throughout this 
country. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
President Lyndon Johnson's state of the 
Union message was great. It is a classic 
in directness, forthrightness, clarity, 
forcefulness, and setting forth an admir- 
able, practical, necessary, and attainable 
program. I find myself in warm and 
enthusiastic agreement with its pur- 
poses. 
carry them out and to give our President 
the action he calls for, and which the Na- 
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tion needs, although I may reserve my 
judgment on details. 

Though these proposals are far-reach- 
ing, they are also in the main reasonable 
and essential. 

I particularly applaud President John- 
son’s declaration of war on poverty. I 
have long contended that, in this, the 
wealthiest nation on earth, in our af- 
fluent society, continued unemployment 
is a shocking anomaly and a needless 
disgrace. President Johnson deserves 
all-out support in seeking to end it. 

It is for this reason that 10 months ago 
I sponsored legislation providing addi- 
tional funds for an accelerated public 
works program, the appropriations for 
which have been exhausted with many 
worthwhile projects waiting. They are 
needed to diminish unemployment. I 
hope that as a result of President John- 
son's forthright and vigorous leadership, 
this legislation to eliminate unemploy- 
ment will be speedily enacted. It will in 
my judgement do more than the pro- 
posed tax cut, concerning which in the 
present form of the pending legislation 
I have definite reservations. It is still 
too much a bill “to make the rich richer.” 

I also hope that while he is giving his 
attention to the depressed situation in 
Appalachia, and its chronic unemploy- 
ment and poverty, President Johnson will 
likewise consider that a similar situa- 
tion exists in Alaska particularly among 
our Indian and Eskimo people, which 
needs to be remedied by the type of con- 
structive action which he proposes. 

I likewise applaud his support of all 
measures to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion in support of civil rights. 

It was a great message. Much more 
can be, and will be, said about it. It 
was an inspiration to us who heard it, 
and I am confident that it will have the 
overwhelming support of the majority of 
the people of America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the United States, and the 
world at large, can be encouraged by the 
imaginative, forthright state of the 
Union message delivered today by Presi- 
dent Johnson. He stated in clear terms 
that we are concerned about peace 
abroad and about democracy at home— 
and that we will not rest until both goals 
are a reality. 

I was greatly moved by President 
Johnson's attack on poverty for surely 
the existence of poverty in this country 
is a bitter contrast to our high ideals. 

Over 30 million Americans live in 
abject poverty. Definitions of poverty 
vary, and some experts say that as many 
as 40 or 50 million people are involved. 
How we define poverty in a land which 
prides itself on prosperity is, perhaps, the 
wrong issue. Whether the poor consti- 
tute 30 million, 40 million, or 50 million 
people is a question of statistics which 
completely ignores the essential issue. 
Namely, why do we have poverty, and 
how can we eliminate it? 

The spectrum of poverty is broad. 
Unlike the poverty of an underdeveloped 
nation, poverty in America is scarcely 
visible. 
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The average American rarely sees a 
migratory farm family; Indian reserva- 
tions are seldom visited; rural slums oc- 
cupy the outskirts of a prosperous town; 
city slums are avoided by most suburban 
dwellers; mental institutions are known, 
but consciously avoided; and our elderly 
are loved, but often forgotten. In short, 
some of our Nation’s worst examples of 
human hardship exist just outside the 
mainstreams of normal society and, as a 
consequence, are seldom understood or 
assisted. 

Judged by the living standards we 
apply to the general population, our Na- 
tion’s poor are an indictment that our 
society is creating, to use Gunner Myr- 
dal’s term, an “underclass.” In so do- 
ing, we demonstrate that we are derelict 
in our duty to make our cherished ideals 
of equal opportunity a reality for all. 

This Nation cannot stand aside with 
the smug complacency; we cannot say 
that the poor are wicked and deserve 
their misery. 

Clearly, Mr. President, the 20th cen- 
tury is not the time for 19th century 
sophistries. Rather, it is a time to come 
forward with realistic measures based 
on sound economic thinking. These 
measures, I am proud to say, this admin- 
istration has developed, is developing, 
and will continue to develop until poy- 
is a harsh memory in American his- 

ry. 

We must realize that the elimination 
of poverty is not a utopian goal. It is 
a practical economic necessity. The 
costs of poverty are staggering and are 
a constant drain on our economy. 

Some figures will illustrate the size 
of this burden. Total outlays for public 
assistance—State, local, and Federal— 
from 1951 to 1961 was over $32 billion. 

If public assistance payments remain 
at their present rate, by 1980 we will 
have spent more than $75 billion just 
to keep people alive at a subsistence 
level. Given the expected rise in popu- 
lation, the figure would be closer to $90 
billion. 

Cut adrift from the framework of our 
economy, the poor are unable to con- 
tribute to its well-being either through 
consumer purchases or by their tax dol- 
lar. In short, the poor are the outsid- 
ers of our economy in that they earn 
little, cost much, and contribute nothing. 

Thus, Mr. President, for sound eco- 
nomic and humanitarian reasons, we 
must eliminate the causes of poverty in 
this Nation. 

The hydra-headed problem of poverty 
cannot be effectively confronted or elimi- 
nated by a single measure or a narrow 
approach. Poverty involves a number 
of factors, and it is often difficult to iso- 
late which factor is a symptom and 
which factor is a cause of poverty. But 
with the action program suggested today 
by President Johnson, I am confident 
that we can see the total demise of pov- 
erty in America within the next two 
decades. 

As chairman of the Senate’ Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor and the Na- 
tional Service Corps, I have been deeply 
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concerned with the groups in our coun- 
try who comprise a major segment of the 


poor. 

The migratory farm family, for ex- 
ample, has long been involved in the 
self-perpetuating conditions of illiteracy 
and insecurity of poverty. And although 
they do not constitute the greatest num- 
ber of our Nation’s poor, the magnitude 
‘of their problems is almost beyond 
measure. 

The subcommittee has been working 
to develop a legislative program which 
would bring migrant farm families into 
the mainstreams of our generally pro- 
ductive society. In so doing, we have 
developed a comprehensive program to 
meet the health, education; and employ- 
ment needs of the migrant. 

Part of this legislative program, the 
Migrant Health Act, Public Law 87-962, 
is operating in 21 States, and consti- 
tutes a major legislative breakthrough. 
More importantly, this program demon- 
trates that day after day needed health 
and medical services can be provided for 
the poor within the traditional free en- 
terprise framework. 

Early last session the Senate developed 
and passed measures which would pro- 
vide educational opportunities to mi- 
grant children and adults—S. 521—day- 
care for migrant children—S. 522—elimi- 
nate harmful child labor—S. 523—crew 
leader registration—S. 524—a National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor— 
S. 525—and grants to improve sanita- 
tion facilities used by migrant farm fam- 
ilies—S. 526. 

Iam confident moreover, that the con- 
cepts and the approach taken in the 
development of these measures could 
be applied to the other poverty-stricken 
citizens. 

The migrant education bill—S. 521— 
for example, recognizes the wisdom of 
providing Federal aid where it is most 
needed. 

This bill, which the Senate passed in 
June, is perhaps one of the first at- 
tempts to channel educational aid to 
families of low income, a concept sup- 
ported in a recent statement by former 
Ambassador Galbraith. Doubtless, a 
similar approach could be utilized with 
respect to low income groups wherever 
they exist. 

The housing measure—S. 981—which 
I hope to see passed by the Senate this 
session, can have a significant impact 
on eliminating inadequate, unsafe hous- 
ing in rural areas, and will benefit thou- 
sands of citizen farm families who here- 
tofore have not been provided the op- 
portunity to obtain decent low-cost 
housing. 

Among the many sound approaches 
developed to fight poverty, one of the 
most important is the National Service 
Corps. During the Senate hearings on 
this measure, and during field trips, I 
saw firsthand the serious needs that 
this program could meet. We found, 
for example, that many of our poor, 
because of their location or physical and 
social handicaps, have problems which 
are not reached by existing broad-gaged 
measures. As Secretary of Labor Wirtz 
testified: 

We have a tax program We 
have * * * other programs * * * which will 
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meet most of the problems in this country 


for most of the people * * . I know by 
bitter experience the inapplicability of * * * 
those programs to the * * * individual 
who * * * cannot bring himself under their 
benefits. S. 1321 would * * ap- 
proach these problems not in terms of ad- 
ministering overall programs, but in terms 
of meeting the needs of particular human 
individuals. 


Moreover, it has become increasingly 
difficult in recent years to provide our 
citizens the individual attention that 
was possible in the Nation’s formative 
years. 

The Service Corps, by calling up the 
talents and idealism of Americans, will 
assist this long-neglected portion of our 
population beset by poverty. By a dra- 
matic but practical example, Corps vol- 
unteers can inspire other citizens to 
volunteer for public service, help local 
communities with existing public serv- 
ice programs, and will awaken the Na- 
tion’s concern. over the hardships and 
sufferings which persist even in prosper- 
ous times. 

Thus, the Service Corps offers prac- 
tical help and hope to the millions of 
Americans living in grinding poverty. 
And as President Johnson said today: 

We must create a National Service Corps 
to help the economically handicapped of 
our own country as the Peace Corps helps 
those abroad. 


President Johnson’s decision to bring 
his administration fully into the struggle 
against poverty is a major landmark in 
the history of American progress and 
the realization of our democratic ideals 
and our humanitarian precepts. I am 
confident, moreover, that each of us will 
pull together and assist him in this most 
noble endeavor. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson has set the pace for the 
achievement of our highest goals by call- 
ing for speedy and decisive action in both 
world affairs and domestic issues. 

On the issue of civil rights, alone, he 
made it clear that this was no time for a 
slow walk. As he said, employment, edu- 
cation, housing, and public facilities must 
be open to all Americans, regardless of 
color, and I strongly hope that he will 
get what he asked for in this session of 
Congress; namely, passage of the civil 
rights bill. We should not permit undue 
delay nor should we water down the bill 
by leaving out the provisions on public 
accommodations or fair employment 
practices. Let the people, the President, 
and the Congress work together and pass 
the bill as it now appears. I congratulate 
the President on his support of this pro- 
vision for which many of us have worked 
for years. 

PROPOSED TAX REDUCTION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
state of the Union message delivered by 
President Johnson calls for action in- 
stead of talk. It is a message full of 
commonsense for the common good. It 
is hard-hitting, concise, and specific, and 
most of all attacks with energy and 
courage the mounting budget. Specific 
economies have been made. 

The President rightly is cutting out 
waste. 
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The President rightly is tightening up 
our defense budget. 

The President rightly is putting the 
taxpayers’ money to the best possible use. 

He reduces the budget, he slashes the 
deficit, and he shows a grasp of our 
fiscal problem. The President is telling 
the American people in straightforward 
terms we must cut out needless spend- 
ing if we are going to keep our economy 
strong and our future bright. 

I applaud his unequivocal declaration 
that this Nation will get a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar spent. I endorse his 
demands to cut back where cutting back 
is wise. Most of all, I say “Amen” to the 
entire approach to budget management. 

Having said that, I reiterate that I 
think this is no time to reduce taxes. 
The fact is that a tax cut is being jus- 
tifled not on the usual orthodox justifi- 
cation that revenues exceed spending 
and therefore taxes can be cut and still 
cover obligations, but entirely on the 
economic theory basis that the tax cut 
is needed to expand the economy and to 
make it grow faster. In fact the Presi- 
dent’s proposals still anticipate a deficit 
even with optimistic revenue assump- 
tions. 

What kind of economy have we to- 
day? Is it stagnant? Of all the times 
in the past 10 years to cut taxes for the 
purpose of booming the economy, this 
is probably the least justifiable time. 
The stock market has reached an all- 
time high and gives promise of going 
higher every day. Income is at an all- 
time high. Savings are at an alltime 
high. Corporate profits are at an all- 
time high. The gross national product 
last year increased 5 percent, one of the 
bost performances the Nation has ever 
Only the other day, the January issue 
of Fortune magazine was published. 
Fortune has done an excellent job of 
forecasting. The widely respected econ- 
omists who work for that fine publica- 
tion predicted that in the coming year, 
without a tax cut, we would have an in- 
crease in the gross national product of 
close to 5 percent—more, if there were a 
tax cut. They also predict price in- 
creases that will be sharper if those are 
cut. 

A number of the most prominent econ- 
omists in America, those associated with 
top universities and our largest corpora- 
tions, were queried by U.S. News & World 
Report recently on the economy in 1964, 
and uniformly they lined up on the side 
of predicting expanding economy in the 
coming 12 months. There was no ques- 
tion about it in their minds. There was 
not a single economist among those listed 
who did not agree that under all the cir- 
cumstances the economy will move ahead 
this year. Economists can be wrong. 
But certainly all indications are that we 
are going to boom ahead. 

At a later date, when I have more time, 
I plan to discuss the predictions and 
opinions of those economists. 

However, I think we ought to keep 
firmly in mind that if the tax cut is de- 
signed to stimulate the economy, and we 
consider the economic situation at pres- 
ent, oo is very little justification for a 
tax cut. 
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The country has been brainwashed 
for a tax cut for a long time. Both Pres- 
ident Kennedy and President Johnson 
have used the vast influence and prestige 
of the Presidency toward this end. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was an articulate man, as 
is President Johnson. Both have been 
highly persuasive in their different ways. 
The country is now, apparently, to have 
a tax cut. The Gallup Poll indicates 
that the public by a 2-to-1 vote, favors 
a tax cut. We who vote against a tax 
cut will be voting against the majority 
convictions in our States. 

But I believe that on the basis of 
principle, on the basis of sound economic 
doctrine, even on the basis of Keynesian 
economic doctrine, a tax cut cannot 
be justified now. 

The big question we ought to ask if a 
tax cut is made now—and President 
Johnson asks for the full cut by the end 
of January, with withholding down to 
14 percent, and the full impact of the 
tax cut to be felt from February on— 
then what will hapen if we move into 
something like a recession in 1965? Our 
big ammunition will be used up. The 
business cycle will not be repealed. 

We know we still live in a free enter- 
prise, capitalistic economy, and that 
there will be a fluctuation in the busi- 
ness cycle as time goes on. We must 
have fluctuations if we are to have a free 
economy. 

A distinguished Senator advocated 
2 years ago that we should not fire 
our tax cut guns until we see the whites 
of the recession eyes. I think that is 
still sound counsel. Therefore, although 
I think the President’s message is ex- 
cellent in virtually every respect—it 
came down strongly on the side of civil 
rights and contained an excellent state- 
ment about the economy and war on 
poverty—I believe that to advocate a tax 
cut now, especially the kind of tax cut 
that we are to get, does not make good 
economic sense. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, with 
President Johnson’s appeals for cutting 
taxes, for reducing the budget, for pas- 
sage of medical care for the aged under 
social security, for waging war against 
poverty and unemployment, I agree. 
These have been my goals in the U.S. 
Senate, and they shall continue to be en- 
deavors of mine. I look forward to co- 
operating with him on these matters. 

However, I cannot agree with him on 
civil rights legislation, nor with any 
further foreign aid legislation. We must 
realize that Congress cannot legislate 
racial and religious tolerance and under- 
standing, and we cannot buy friends 
abroad with giveaway programs, re- 
gardless of how efficient these programs 
may be. 

I found the President’s message warm 
and enthusiastic. His call for war 
against poverty and unemployment is 
one in which I think we can all en- 
list with wholehearted enthusiasm. It 
seems. incredible that in the most pros- 
perous country in the history of the 
world, poverty should still be a factor. 
In fact, Iam afraid that many Americans 
have considered it so incredible that they 
have refused to believe it and have closed 
their eyes to the real misery and suffer- 
ing in our midst. 
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The abolition of poverty has been one 
of the oldest and most lasting of man- 
kind’s dreams. If we accomplish even 
a part of this purpose we justly can be 
proud of our record. 

It now behooves every Senator to do 
everything in his power to carry out the 
program that the President has laid be- 
fore us—to wipe out poverty in the 
United States and the causes of it. 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
magnificent and meaningful state of the 
Union message by President Johnson is 
of significant and very real interest to 
West Virginia. I make reference to the 
words of the Chief Executive when he 
expressed the determination of the ad- 
ministration to work for solutions to the 
special problems of the States of the Ap- 
palachian region. The President said: 

We must launch a special effort in the 
chronically distressed areas of Appalachia. 

We must expand our small but successful 
area redevelopment program. 


President Johnson emerges as the 
architect of action in his state of the 
Union address. In his message he has 
developed a blueprint for hope and prog- 
ress that embraces every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

The goals so clearly set forth and so 
forcefully stated by our leader are laud- 
able and attainable. It will be a priv- 
ilege to work for and to support imple- 
menting legislation. 

The President’s program proposals are 
not for the poor or underprivileged alone. 
He made this clear. This is as it should 
be. But I especially commend the Chief 
Executive's emphasis on the objective 
to not only “relieve the symptoms of 
poverty but to cure it.” And I applaud 
his pronouncement that “our goal is not 
merely to spread the work” but definitely 
“to create more jobs.” 

Unemployment and poverty are mor- 
ally wrong and they are as dangerous to 
the economic structure of the Nation as 
are cancerous cells in the human body. 
The President is right in proclaiming 
the vital need for prompt action to at- 
tack these problems. He is also accu- 
rate and forthright in emphasizing that 
no single legislative act will suffice. 

I am encouraged and gratified by 
President Johnson’s declarations that 
“we must launch a special effort in the 
chronically distressed areas of Appa- 
lachia” and that “we must expand our 
small but successful area redevelopment 
program.” It is my judgment that a key 
phase of the plans for Appalachia and 
for redevelopment areas generally would 
be authorization and appropriations to 
continue the vital acceleration of public 
works, We must continue to update and 
upgrade our communities, and, in the 
doing, provide both economic stimulation 
and new job opportunities in the areas 
especially needing redevelopment. A 
program of at least a billion dollars is 
needed and indicated to help eligible 
communities meet these essentials. . 

In terms of the youth of our country, 
the President’s message not only gives 
our young people a vision of better edu- 
cation, better schools, and more employ- 
ment opportunities, it also gives mean- 
ing to this vision by including forceful 
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recommendations. Legislation is pro- 
posed to make it a reality. There should 
be an affirmative and a prompt response 
by Congress. 

As President Johnson stated, we must 
enact youth employment measures “to 
put jobless, aimless, hopeless youngsters 
to work on useful projects.” There 
should not be a further wasting of time. 
The legislation to fulfill our goal for a 
better and fuller life for the youth of 
America should be passed promptly. 
This positive program has had and will 
continue to have my active support. 

For the President’s program as a whole 
I feel there will be not only a favorable 
response by Congress but also approval 
by the American people. 

DANGER-OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a matter of pride to every American 
to hear the President speak. Without 
regard to party, our Presidents generally 
speak the aspirations which are in the 
hearts of all Americans. It makes us 
very proud. That is just as true of Pres- 
ident Johnson as it was of our beloved 
and departed President Kennedy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Truman, and 
those before them. 

It is our task here to assess what has 
been said in more detail than can be done 
in the general glow of pride we feel in 
the expression of general aspirations. 

There are two things that stand out 


about the President's state of the Union 


message about which I feel it is my duty 
to comment. First, while I am encour- 
aged by the President’s words on medical 
care for the aged, tax reduction, civil 
rights, and the President’s declaration 
of “unconditional war on poverty,” the 
President, I am sure without any intent 
to do so, and with the best heart, resorted 
to a superficial generality which is more 
of a slogan than anything else. Every- 
one is against poverty, against sin, and 
for motherhood, and always has been; 
and the President’s use of “poverty” as 
an umbrella to cover the critical issue of 
unemployment tends to confuse welfare 
programs with endemic unemployment, 
and tends also to brush under the rug of 
welfare the administration’s signal fail- 
ure to deal in even a minimum way with 
the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem— 
endemic unemployment. In November 
1963, for example, the rate of unemploy- 
ment stood at 5.4 percent of the labor 
force as compared to 5.3 percent a year 
before. The number of unemployed in 
this period increased from 3.8 million to 
close to 4 million. There are between 20 
and 40 million Americans who are con- 
sidered as living in poverty today. One 
out of 5 families are earning less than 
$3,000 a year. There is clearly a differ- 
ence between endemic unemployment 
and endemic poverty. 

In respect to unemployment, we must 
deal with retraining, education, rapid 
progress in equality of job opportunity, 
amendment of antitrust laws, new pro- 
ductivity, automation and other matters 
of that kind. 

I do not believe that either the unem- 
ployed or the poor would be served by 
lumping the two problems together. The 
problem of dealing with endemic unem- 
ployment is different from that dealing 
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with endemic poverty, which has been 
with us for years. I hope the President 
will screen efforts that have to do with 
unemployment from those which have 


to do with poverty, and with questions of 


human dignity, and with hard core prob- 
lems that may exist in big cities, where 
people need and deserve effective oppor- 
tunity as Americans. 

I hope very much that what I say will 
be taken constructively by the President 
in terms of making a sharp distinction, 
which must be made if we are to obtain 
effective action against unemployment 
and poverty. They are very different 
and should not be dealt with under the 
same umbrella. 

Regarding everything the President 
said with respect to our general aspira- 
tions and ideals, I would be inclined to 


agree with him. The question is, Can. 


he deliver? We are faced with surveys 
which show the low estate to which the 
Congress has fallen in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans, a low estate almost tantamount to 
a constitutional crisis, as to whether or 
not we can act in the trilogy which rep- 
resents the Federal Government. The 
prospect that Congress may be in session 
all this year, as we are told, is not a good 
augury. Congress remained in session 
all last year and accomplished very little. 
I urge that Congress get to work on con- 
gressional reform. I hope measures re- 
lating to that subject on the calendar 
will be taken up, particularly the meas- 
ure having to do with the pistol pointed 
at the head of the Senate—namely, the 
filibuster. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an article in the New York Post 
and an editorial in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Post, Jan. 6, 1963] 
HARRIS FINDS VOTERS. Veto RECORD oF 
CONGRESS, 2 TO 1 
(By Louis Harris) 

There is every indication that American 
voters are in revolt against the 88th Con- 
gress, By nearly 2 to 1, the public registers 
& vote of no confidence in the job this 
Congress has done to date, 

There is widespread belief Congress has 
dragged its feet at a time when action was 
required. Chief blame for the delays is 
leveled at southern Democrats generally in 
the House and Senate, closely followed by 
congressional committee chairmen and the 
Republican minority. 

Back in October and again just before 
adjournment, a carefully drawn cross-sec- 
tion of the public was asked to rate the job 
Congress had done. Here is the weighted 


trend among those with opinions (approxi- 
mately 8 in every 10 people in each case): 


‘Rating of 88th Cong. 
[In percent] 


This essentially negative public assessment 
contrasts sharply with the 76-percent posi- 
tive rating accorded President Johnson in 
his first days in office. Most important, how- 
ever, is the fact that the trend of public 
opinion about the Nation’s top legislative 
body is distinctly downward. 

The 1963 session of Congress may have 
been the longest in peacetime, but the pub- 
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lic impression is that very little was accom- 
plished. - Here are the comments as people 
with opinions volunteered them: 


Profile of SSt Cong. 


Percent 

Mopani Reed oneness 65 
Not done much 21 
Avoided major bills 8 
SOD LN Weg wre lm Liane a ries 7 
Didn't cooperate with JFK 7 
Everything stalled in committee 7 
Civil rights not passed 6 
Too much bicker ing 4 
Medicare not passed 2 
Not interested in people 2 
Education bill not passed 1 

; Percent 
PIV aaa S oe See 35 
( ASA. EE 17 
Passed some good bills 6 
Making some progress 6 
Blocked bad bills 4 
An average Congress 2 
When asked tly where the responsi- 


bility for the delays in Congress rest, those 
interviewed tend to focus chief attention on 
southern Democratic committee chairmen. 
Here are the weighted figures: 


Responsibility for delay 


. While the brunt of criticism is centered on 
the southern Members with chief seniority, 
‘the Republican minority in Congress does 
not escape sharing some of the public blame, 
This fact could weaken a GOP issue against 
the Democrats in the 1964 election. 
Undoubtedly, the death of President Ken- 
nedy sharpened some of the criticism of 
Congress. A clear majority of those with 
opinions says it wants the Kennedy program 
passed: 
Congress and JF. K. program 


Percent 
Should be passed - 64 
Should not be passed 36 
Nes ÜwWWW . (19) 


In fact, Congress failure to act on the 
major elements of the Kennedy legislative 
program has now become the principal point 
of criticism by the public. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1964] 
CONGRESS: SLUMBER OR ACTION? 

The 88th Congress reconvenes today,. on 
notice from its leaders that it may once 
again be meeting from one end of the cal- 
endar to the other. This is as doleful a pros- 
pect for the country as it must be for our 
nonlegislating legislators. A repetition of 
the slow-motion record of the Ist session 
will not only leave many urgent national 
problems unattended; it will contribute 
further to undermining public confidence in 
this key branch of the Federal Government. 

Two major bills awaiting action are civil 
rights and tax reduction. The House Rules 
Committee will begin this week its own hear- 
ings on the rights bill, with no one too sure 
how much time must pass before Chairman 
SMITH gives his imperial nod to let it move 
to the House floor. When the bill finally 
gets to the Senate, it faces the certainty of 
indefinite delay through every device of 
parliamentary evasion and filibuster that its 
enemies among the Southern Democrats can 
muster. How well its fair employment and 
public accommodations provisions will sur- 
vive this infighting is anybody’s guess. 
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The imminenee of the national elections 
and the stress the administration has put on 
the $11 billion tax cut as the key to a high- 
level economy make passage of the truncated 
tax bill virtually certain. There seems no 
prospect that either the White House or Con- 
gress will do anything serious about reviving 
the tax reforms that afe far more essential to 


a sound tax measure than across-the-board 


reductions. g 

Cutting taxes without closing loopholes 
will merely accentuate the inequities that 
now shut millions of Americans out of effec- 
tive participation in the richness of our 
economy. President Johnson intends to sub- 
mit a variety of new programs for reducing 
poverty and large-scale unemployment. If 
these are to be translated into action, Con- 
gress will have to demonstrate more respon- 
siveness to the challenges of human misery 
than was evident last year. 

Medical care for the aged, Federal aid for 
public schools, a basic overhaul of the unem- 
ployment insurante system, funds for urban 
mass transit, housing, action on the wilder- 
ness and other conservation bills, a new 
battle over foreign aid—all these and more 
await the returning Congressmen. Despite 
the volume and complexity of the issues, 
there is no valid reason why Congress should 
not complete its business before the o 
of the Republican National Convention in 
mid-July. The experience of the 86th Con- 
gress when it met for 3 weeks after the nomi- 
nating conventions in 1960 makes it plain 
that a campaign is a wretched backdrop for 
genuine legislative accomplishment. Both 
parties ought to resolve now to act, not 
dawdle. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON CALLS FOR EXPANDED FOOD- 
FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to hear President Johnson 
call his state of the Union message for 
“increased use of our food as an instru- 
ment of peace.” 3 

Our agricultural abundance is truly 
one of our most priceless assets in today’s 
world. Through our food-for-peace pro- 
gram we are enabling 40 million school- 
children overseas to enjoy a school lunch 
daily. We are participating directly in 
the feeding of an equal number of hun- 
gry men, women, and children abroad. 
Our sales of farm commodities through 
Public Law 480 for local currency is pre- 
venting hunger and inflated food prices 
= across Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ca. 

We have been reminded in the current 
Russian wheat sale negotiations, of the 
great value of our food abundance, All 
of us who believe in a world of peace and 
health and strength and hope are in- 
debted to the productive efficiency of the 
American farmer. 

It is good to know that Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman in speaking 
for the Jo n administration, testified 
before the House Subcommittee on 
Wheat yesterday that the administra- 
tion strongly favors passage of a volun- 
tary wheat certificate plan. The well- 
being of our wheat farmers is a neces- 
sary precondition to a continuing and ex- 
panding food-for-peace program. 


ATTACKING RURAL POVERTY— 
SPEECH BY CHARLES AS MURPHY, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, a 
reasoned, realistic approach to the prob- 
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lems of rural America is a vital part of 
any effort to cure the unemployment and 
inadequate economic growth ills which 
trouble the whole of our society. 

Speaking on December 13, 1963, at a 
“plant-to-prosper” luncheon meeting of 
rural leaders in Memphis, Tenn., Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles S. Mur- 
phy pictured the achievements, the frus- 
trations, and the potentials of the rural 
segment of our economic and social sys- 
tem. 

He cited the impact of poverty on rural 
areas, and outlined a two-pronged at- 
tack upon it designed not only for reme- 
dial action in the country but carrying, 
as well, fringe benefits reaching into the 
city. 

With the aim of contributing to a 
better understanding among all of our 
people about what is being done and 
what must be done in the days ahead 
in combating rural poverty and making 
rural America a more effective contribu- 
tor to national growth, I request unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
the text of Under Secretary Murphy’s 
Memphis address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTACKING RURAL POVERTY 


They tell me there are people in this audi- 
ence who have been going to plant-to-pros- 
per meetings for more than a quarter of a 
century. No harvest season would be com- 
plete for these folks and for thousands of 
others throughout the mid-South without 
this occasion—this day of paying tribute to 
men and women who have used their heads 
and their hands to a farm a little better, live 
a little better, this year than last. 

You have seen momentous changes take 
place in agriculture and in our rural econ- 
omy since plant to prosper began. 

You have seen the trials and tribulations 
of the 1930's, the years of the great depression. 
Anyone who lived through those days will 
never forget them. Poverty was general 
then; we were all caught up in it. 

You have seen the tremendous demands 
that World War II placed on the American 
farmer. And I still thrill at the way our 
farmers rose to meet that challenge. Thank 
God they had the resources, the land and 
equipment, the skill and the spirit that 
freemen bring forth when their way of 
life is threatened, 

Then after the war, you saw the rebuild- 
ing years of the late 1940's—UNRRA—the 
Marshall plan—the indispensable role of 
American agriculture in making the world 
whole after the most devastating struggle 
in history. You have seen how our marvel- 
ously productive and efficient system of 
agriculture makes it possible for the United 
States to be the leader of the free world 
and how we are sharing the fruits of our 
abundance with the people of other lands 
through the food-for-peace program. 

You and I have seen many awe-inspiring 
events take place in the past three decades. 
We have watched a technological revolution, 
spurred first by the war effort and then by 
many other factors, turn American agricul- 
ture upside down and inside out. 

Through all this turmoil, your plant to 
prosper concept—your idea of showing thou- 
sands the path to progress by calling atten- 
tion to those who found the way—has been 
a constructive, moving force. You have 
helped great numbers of our people make the 
greatest possible contribution and get the 
greatest possible reward from the roles they 
were cast to play in this ever-changing 
drama of rural America. 


This drama has not been by any means an 
unbroken success story. It has its bright 
side. We have fed ourselve and a large part 
of the world around us. But life on the farm 
is not a bed of roses. It is a constant battle 
challenging the energy and determination, 
the skill and courage, of men and women, 
day in and day out, year after year. 

Unfortunately, the farmer has benefited 
relatively little from the increased efficiency 
of American agriculture. Most of the re- 
wards have been passed along to others in 
the form of relatively lower prices. 

A few stark figures attest the intensity of 
the continuing struggle of many of our farm 
people for their fair share of our national 
wealth. 

Sixteen years ago, in 1947, the net income 
of farmers was $17.3 billion. In 1960, it was 
$11.7 billion. Meantime, the total national 
income went up from about $200 billion to 
$415 billion. In other words, while the total 
national income was doubling, net income 
from farming was going down over 30 per- 
cent. Farmers received less than one-third 
as large a share of the national income in 
1960 as they did in 1947. 

We have managed to achieve some im- 
provement since 1960. The net farm income 
in 1962 was about $900 million above 1960. 

But we don’t have the problem licked. 

For one thing, we are chasing constantly 
spiraling farm costs. In 1961, we raised gross 
farm income by $1.6 billion, but increased 
farm costs ate up half of that. In 1962, we 
raised gross farm income still another $1.3 
billion, but increased farm costs ate up al- 
most all of that. This year, farm costs will 
eat up more than the gain in gross income. 

Why is this? It's because of the basic 
nature of farming economics. 

Farmers still have trouble getting the 
price they should obtain for the products 
they sell. But they can’t duck the bills 
they receive for the machines and equip- 
ment and other production resources they 
have to buy. 

It has often been said that farming is 
the only business in the world that buys 
everything at retail and sells everything at 
wholesale. There is far too much truth in 
that. 

Farmers are plagued, too, by the fact that 
they have not been able to take advantage 
of the new techniques and still temper and 
time their output to the demands of the 
market. Most other producers have been 
able to make the adjustments essential to 
increasing both the volume of their busi- 
ness and the size of their income. Farmers 
still struggle with supply management 
problems. 

The harsh economics of American agri- 
culture have not been without benefit to 
the Nation as a whole. In no other coun- 
try does the consumer eat for less than 19 
percent of the average family’s spendable 
income, or have so nutritious and diversified 
a diet. Khrushchev, for one, would dearly 
love to be able to duplicate the power of 
our agricultural system. But while we take 
justifiable pride in our tremendous capacity 
to make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, we struggle for ways 
to give rural people who produce the food 
the same share of American prosperity that 
has been obtained by urban consumers. 

The cold hard fact of the matter is our 
farmers have not fared as well as those who 
work in the other sectors of our economy. 
Our farmers have not yet realized the full 
promise of America. 

Parallel to—and often part and parcel of— 
the struggle of farmers for parity income is 
the struggle for existence of so many of our 
rural communities. Many of the people who 
live in the country and in small towns 
who are not farmers have been bypassed 
by the rising tide of prosperity. 

It is not a pleasant fact to face—but the 
bitter truth is that nearly half of the poverty 
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in the United States exists in rural areas. 
This fact should govern our thinking and 
planning concerning remedial measures. 
But this is not always the case. The spot- 
light of the metropolitan press is focused 
constantly on urban slums and urban pov- 
erty; their rural counterparts are taken for 
granted and overlooked. Government agen- 
cies often appear to fall into the same pat- 
tern of thinking. 

Following are a few of the pertinent statis- 
tics: 

The percentage of rural families with in- 
comes below the poverty line is almost twice 
as large as the percentage of urban fami- 
lies. 

Over 12 million rural people live under 
conditions of dire poverty measured by any 
reasonable standard. 

When underemployment is added to un- 
employment, nearly 20 percent of the rural 
adult male labor force is idle (1959 figures). 
The idleness is about half farm and half 
nonfarm. 

One-fifth of the million children born in 
rural America each year are born into pov- 
erty-ridden families. 

Three-quarters of the families and indi- 
viduals employed as farm laborers have total 
annual incomes below nationally accepted 
standards of adequacy. 

Rural America has almost three times the 


proportion of dilapidated and substandard 


houses as urban America. 
The average rural citizen has 1.4 years 
less of education than his urban counter- 


part. 

Only 30 percent of rural young people go 
to college, compared to 50 percent of urban 
youth. In many rural communities, the 
high school graduate is still the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Scores of rural communities, and whole 
counties, are composed predominantly of low- 
income people, who simply lack the resources 
for providing adequate schools or other pub- 
lic services. Of those counties with the low- 
est median family incomes and the lowest 
rate of increase in incomes, 91 percent have 
no population center as large as 5,000 per- 
sons. 

As outmigration continues, rural public 
meeting places are abandoned. Social serv- 
ices taken for granted in urban communi- 
ties are not provided in small towns, or rural 
areas. 

Rural children received one-third less med- 
ical service than those in and near cities in 
1957-58. 

The mortality rate of children 5 to 14 is 
60 percent higher in rural than urban areas 
and 100 percent higher for ages 14 to 24. 

Forty-four percent of rural handicapped 
children are out of school compared to 31.5 
percent of urban. 

Rural mental health clinics served only 2 
percent of the children served by such clin- 
ics in the Nation. 

This is not a pretty picture to paint. But 
we have to face up to it. We can't solve the 
problem unless we recognize that it exists. 
You can’t just sweep things like this under 
the rug and forget them. 

Facing the reality of rural poverty and 
moving to do something about it is the chal- 
lenge before us today. It is the challenge be- 
fore the Commercial Appeal and other great 
newspapers, the challenge before local lead- 
ers and rural communities, before local and 
State governments, before the Extension 
Service and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and all the agencies who are dedicated 
to the welfare of rural people. 

We believe we have made major progress in 
the past 3 years in getting the skeleton of 
rural poverty out of the closet, and in open- 
ing up a major offensive against this evil. 
But we have a long way to go, and we need 
the help of every rural leader. 

This is an age-old fight, and it will not be 
won in a day. But it will not be won at 
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all unless we take some far-reaching meas- 
ures. 

The attack on poverty and the conserva- 
tion of human resources in rural America 
calls for action on two fronts: 

1. The maintenance of a production-price 
pattern for agriculture that will provide par- 
ity of income for the adequate and efficient 
family farm. 

2. Programs designed specifically to de- 
velop alternative sources of rural income and 
to wipe out pockets of rural poverty which 
the commodity price structure alone cannot 
remedy. 

Actions in these two areas complement 
one another. Better farm income is reflect- 
ed in greater employment opportunity in 
construction, and retail and personal service 
fields, as well as in increased utilization of 
professional services. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Agri- 
culture is still the backbone of the rural 
economy—as it is, indeed, the bedrock of the 
economy of the whole Nation. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that only about one-fourth 
of the people who live in rural areas live on 
farms. Not only must we see to it that those 
engaged in farming have an opportunity to 
make a decent living; the other three-fourths 
of our rural people must have a similar op- 
portunity. 

The problem is accentuated by the fact 
that the number of people who can make 
a decent living farming will continue to grow 
smaller. This is the inevitable result of 
the increasing efficiency and productivity of 
the American farmer. Fewer and fewer 
farmers will be able to produce all the food 
and fiber we can use. We estimate that of 
the boys growing up on American farms to- 
day, only 1 in 10 will have the opportunity 
to make a living as the operator of an ade- 
quate family farm when he grows up. 

Many people are moving away from our 
farms. During the 1950's, more than half 
of America’s 3,000 counties lost population, 
and most of these were rural. This trend 
will probably continue, but to the extent 
that it can be slowed by developing eco- 
nomic opportunity in rural areas, both the 
countryside and the city will benefit. The 
depopulation of rural America destroys both 
social values and property values. At the 
same time, many of the social and economic 
problems of cities have arisen from the in- 
migration of rural people who were ill 
prepared for city life and whom the Cities 
were ill prepared to receive. 

Transferring a low-income family from a 
rural slum to an urban slum solves very lit- 
tle, either for this generation or the next. 
In fact, there is a tragic similarity between 
the unemployment problem in the cities and 
the underemployment of people in rural 
areas. To a great extent, both problems rep- 
resent a triumph of the machine and a fail- 
ure of man who made the machine. 

Former President Truman in noting this 
recently urged the American people not to 
dismiss the unemployed in both city and 
countryside as simply “unfortunate casual- 
ties of the industrial age,” nor abandon them 
“to life of tragic idleness, for which they 
are in no way responsible.” 

Something like 8 million jobs beyond those 
now in prospect are needed in this decade to 
absorb the young people coming of working 
age and the present unemployed and under- 
employed. To the extent that these jobs 
can be created in rural areas, social and 
social and economic adjustments will be 
easier and dislocations minimized. Prob- 
lems arising from urban congestion and from 
rural depopulation alike will be alleviated. 
There is every reason, therefore, why the at- 
tack on rural poverty must emphasize rural 
development as a preferable alternative to 
mass relocation—recognizing, of course, that 
some relocation will inevitably take place. 

This is the approach taken by the USDA. 
During the past 3 years there has been a 
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major reorientation of the Department’s ac- 
tivities to focus them more effectively on 
rural economic development. The job that 
needs to be done is so big, we can claim 
only that we have made a good beginning. 
But we are sure we are headed in the right 
direction. 

Time will not permit me to tell you all 
the things we have done and are doing. But 
by way of illustration, I would like to men- 
tion some of the measures that have been 
taken to refurbish and rearm one of the 
Department’s agencies which is an old friend 
of the plant to prosper campaign—the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

Much of what I have to say about the Farm- 
ers Home Administration could also be said 
about our other agencies engaged in rural 
areas development—Extension, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Economic Research 
Service, the Forest Service, and others. 

In 1961, recognizing that within the 
framework of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion lay one of the most powerful tools for 
rural areas development, we moved $o 
strengthen its endeavors. 

We sought and obtained legislation that 
broadened its activities in a dozen different 
areas. 

We moved to place men in charge of its 
operations who were sympathetic to the 
problems of rural people. 

Howard Bertsch was appointed adminis- 
trator. He had a long history of helping 
rural people both as a director of the old 
Farm Security Administration and as a Ford 
Foundation director in Iran. 

State directors were appointed who be- 
lieved in their program and would work at 
it with enthusiasm—men like “Dutch” 
Cavender in Tennessee, Herman Hankins in 
Arkansas, “Ben” Fatherree in Mississippi, 
and Everett Jose in Missouri. 

With new leadership and new direction, 
new authorities and new funds, the Farmers 
Home Administration took on new life. 

In 1960, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in the four States of Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas loaned $46 
million; in 1963 they loaned $121 million. 
These figures, especially to an audience that 
knows the Farmers Home Administration, 
speak for themselves. 

Every dollar that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration invests in a farm or rural com- 
munity makes an impact far greater than its 
initial value. 

Every family that is strengthened by the 
Farmers Home Administration adds immeas- 
urably to the strength of the community 
around them. 

The Farmers Home Administration is now 
able to help meet a broad range of rural 
needs. 

The Farmers Home Administration can 
help farmers handicapped by age and lack of 
skills make a living on the land. The FHA 
had been shut off from helping this group. 

The Farmers Home Administration can 
now make loans to families who live in small 
towns, as well as to farmers, for the con- 
struction of decent, safe and sanitary hous- 
ing. The FHA can also finance housing 
adapted to the needs of the elderly. 

What has really happened is that in the 
past 3 years we have gotten underway in 
rural areas a housing program of the type 
that urban areas have been enjoying for a 
long, long time. 

The Farmers Home Administration can 
finance the development of rural water sys- 
tems in rural communities. This has turned 
out to be one of the most successful ventures 
in rural areas development. 

The Farmers Home Administration can 
finance the development of fishing, hunting, 
and other outdoor recreational facilities. 
This not only provides added income for 
rural people, makes multiple use of our land 
resources, and takes land out of crop produc- 
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tion, but it also gives urban people the out- 
let they are seeking for recreation. 

I could go on enumerating the changes in 
direction that have taken place in all our 
agencies to help stimulate economic * 
ment in rural communities. 

We have been heartened by the response 
to our efforts. 

There is no question about the interest 
that exists in rural areas. Rural people want 
to survive. Given just a little encourage- 
ment, they are eager to use their own re- 
sources and to reach out for the resources 
they need. 

Example: In nearby Tennessee within the 
past 2 years, the community of Yorkville has 
set aside an industrial site and is lining up 
industry, the bank has launched an exten- 
sive modernization program, a doctor's cen- 
ter has been built, a rural water system has 
been constructed with the help of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, a rural telephone 
system has been expanded with the help of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Example: In Bolivar County, Miss., a group 
of farmers and their neighbors are building a 
recreation center. A 600-acre lake will be 
used for fishing and will be surrounded by 
picnicking and camping sites. With devel- 
opment funds from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, they are not only increasing 
the attractiveness of their community but 
are removing some 100 acres from cotton, 
soybeans, and rice, 

Example: Looking ahead to the time when 
funds will be available to local public bodies 
in rural communities for broad-scale devel- 
opment efforts, the Arkansas Legislature, at 
the request of leaders from rural areas, has 
recently authorized the creation of rural 
development corporations. 

Example: In Hickory County, Mo., rural 
people are moving to make the development 
and maintenance of recreation plus retire- 
ment facilities a dominant industry. A 
building boom is in full force around a re- 
cently created manmade lake. Some 70 sub- 
divisions have been laid out. The services 
of the Missouri Extension Service, REA, 808. 
FHA, and many other agencies have been 
tapped by local leaders. 

But truly these achievements, notable as 
they are, have just scratched the surface in 
opening up new avenues to rural prosperity 
and to greater opportunities for all our farm 
and rural people. 

The job is stupendous, but the possibilities 
and rewards are infinite. 

The accomplishments and the inspiration 
brought about by the plant-to-prosper cam- 
paign are living examples of what the right 
kind of motivation can do. 

With all of us working together, you who 
represent the ones in the forefront of mid- 
south development, and countless others 
throughout this broad land who know and 
appreciate the importance of rural America, 
there is no limit to what we can achieve. 


TRIBUTE TO PHILIP GOLDBERG 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor articles from two fine Ten- 
nessee newspapers concerning the re- 
marks of Philip Goldberg, one of the 
country’s outstanding young business 
executives. Mr. Goldberg’s observations 
are both timely and informative, and 
they carry a message to all of us. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, Dec. 12, 1963] 

MILLIGAN STUDENTS HEAR INSURANCE EXECU- 
TIVE GOLDBERG Í 

“Is it possible that our emphasis on sei- 
entific education to the exclusion of the hu- 
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manities may well be putting our higher 
education on a vocational basis?” 

This was a question asked of Milligan Col- 
lege students and faculty yesterday by Phil 
Goldberg of New York City. 

Goldberg, chairman of the Ric Group, Inc., 
an operating management corporation which 
includes seven life insurance companies, 
spoke at the regular chapel exercises at Mil- 
ligan. Loyal American Life of Alabama and 
Sovereign States Life Insurance Co. of Ten- 
nessee are members of the Ric Group. 

“What good will it do for our scientists 
to teach us to span the distance to the stars, 
and yet we fail to learn to bridge the short 
distance to the hearts of men? What value 
is it to us for scientists to point us to the 
heavens while our hatemongers push us to 
the brink of hell?” said Goldberg. 


ASSASSINATION 


Referring to the recent assassination of 
President Kennedy, the speaker said Ameril- 
cans are better housed, better educated, and 
better provided for, yet fall prey to hate and 
the propaganda of hate. “Science teaches 
us how to reason and the scientific method, 
but has not taught us to love rather than 
hate,” he said. 


LACK OF SINCERITY 


of the lack of sincerity and real- 
ism in our patriotism and religion, Gold- 
berg said, “Faith like patriotism has been 
watered down. There are more church and 
temple goers than ever before. But it is 
doubtful to what extent the motivations are 
geared to religion. People will belong to con- 
gregations and parishes for a host of reasons 
that only peripherally involve religious prin- 
ciples—they go because their neighbor goes 
and it is the thing to do in the community. 
So many are so cynical and religion becomes 
a Sunday thing and not something to live 
every day of our lives.” 

A recent winner of the Human Relations 
Award of the American Jewish Community, 
Goldberg said he is as strong an advocate 
of Christian religious education as he is of 
the ideals of Judaism and challenged the 
students against allowing the inroads of 
atheism. 

“Ask not that your burdens be made light- 
er, but that your backs be made stronger; 
not that the obstacles be removed but that 
your vision be extended beyond the horizons 
of these obstacles,” he concluded. 

Goldberg, author of several books includ- 
ing “Immortality on the Installment Plan,” 
“Estate Planning,” and “Planning Taxes for 
Todays and Tomorrows,” was introduced by 
Steve Lacey, chairman of Milligan’s board of 
trustees. 


[From the Nashville Banner, Dec. 12, 1963] 
Mart ADVANCE DUE To L.BJ.: GOLDBERG 
The abrupt advance on the stock mar- 

ket after Lyndon Johnson became President 

indicated the confidence of businessmen in 

Johnson's experienced leadership, according 

to Philip J. Goldberg, one of the country’s 

leading insurance executives. 

Goldberg, cochairman of the board of Re- 
insurance Investment Corp. of New York, 
was honored at a dinner at Richland Coun- 
try Club Wednesday night. 

“Once the Nation emerged from the im- 
mediacy of the shock of President Kennedy’s 
assassination, it recognized the business acu- 
men of Lyndon Johnson and confidence was 
restored,” said Goldberg. 

Mr. Johnson knows what he is doing 
and knows where he is going. His forth- 
right approach has impressed businessmen. 
And, of course, the stock market made its 
tremendous jump when Mr. Johnson took 
over.” 

The 42-year-old Goldberg, whose corpora- 
tion controls seven major insurance agencies, 
including Sovereign States of Nashville, 
spoke earlier in the day at Milligan Col- 
lege. 
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“Life insurance is a booming business,” 
Goldberg said. “We are doing so well that 
it is difficult to offer comparative figures and 
estimates.” 

Goldberg, author of three books on es- 
tate and tax planning and charity endow- 
ments through life insurance, has for 7 con- 
secutive years sold more than $30 million 
in life insurance per year. 

By comparison, insurance men often pride 
themselves on the ability to sell $1 million 
per year. 


IGNORANCE IS AN ENEMY OF 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the best analyses of the something-for- 
nothing” philosophy of big Government 
spending has been written by Columnist 
Henry J. Taylor in the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Gazette of December 28. Writing 
on the premise that “economics has an 
enemy called ignorance” which blindly 
leads millions to think they can get some- 
thing for nothing through Government 
spending, Mr. Taylor suggests a simple 
plan to make the public aware of what 
this all means. 

He would have the cure begin with edi- 
tors bluepenciling Federal funds” into 
“taxpayers’ funds.” This, he believes, 
would bring home the lesson that Fed- 
eral money—as he puts it—‘is found 
only in the sacrifices of all taxpayers— 
which means everybody.” Repetition, 
Mr. Taylor adds, will result in educating 
the people to the point where they will 
not only become aware of this situation 
but to eventually call “halt” to this 
spending. 

I subscribe to this viewpoint and I 
believe most thinking voters do, too. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn, entitled “You Don’t Get ‘Something 
for Nothing’; Ignorance Is an Enemy of 
Economics,” be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Dec. 28, 1963] 
IGNORANCE IS AN ENEMY OF ECONOMICS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

If Government spending is cut, will na- 
tional spending decrease and drop us into 
a slump. The prospect should being cheer, 
not fear, for the new year. 

Economics has an enemy called ignorance. 
It makes millions think they get something 
for nothing through Government spending. 
Politicians cash in glowingly. Bureau jobs 
can mean votes. 

In 1950 there was 1 Department of Agri- 
culture employee for every 125 farmers. 
Now there is 1 for every 63 farmers. At this 
rate there would be one bureaucrat in the 
Department for every farmer by 1990. Hey, 
they're on the taxpayers’ payrolls. 

Will once said, “I can remember 
way back when a liberal was one who was 
generous with his own money.” 

Every time we read that “the Government” 
will pay for something it sounds like found 
money. But the money is found only in 
the sacrifices of all taxpayers—which means 
everybody. 

For a worker may never see a tax bill but 
he pays it just the same. The Government 
pays for nothing. Words can be the mari- 
huana of man. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 

If editors began the cure by always blue- 
penciling Federal funds” into yers’ 
funds” it would help mightily. Repetition 
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can result in education. For, hey, that’s 
our money. 

A government is never a source of wealth, 
A government is a spender, not an earner, 
Everything the Government says it will give 
to the people it must first take away from 
the people. A government does not provide 
anything. It can only create the conditions, 
The people must create the wealth. 

Regimes (anywhere) do not go under 
merely because they are bankrupt. They 
simply print more paper currency and bonds. 
Thus it is vital to realize that all govern- 
ment spending does not add one whit to 
the national wealth. How much richer are 
you when you buy a car on the installment 
plan or take out a loan at the bank? 

Taxes are by far the largest item of costs 
of production, all of which must be passed 
on in the prices for everything we buy. The 
Defense Department alone spends more than 
the before-taxes profits of all corporations 
in our Nation. Then these enterprises pay 
52 percent of those “profits” to help pay for 
what is spent. In addition, the average fac- 
tory worker with two dependents delivers 
more than $600 a year directly out of his 
pocket to the Washington spenders. 

No wonder taxpayers need a fallout shelter 
to protect them from the waste. Most bread- 
winners can live on what they earn but not 
on their take-home pay after taxes. And as 
for smaller enterprises, they are hardest hit: 
Bankruptcies in the last year, at 86,000, 
reached a 23-year high. 

If spending is reduced and taxes are re- 
duced as much as the spending, the money 
does not disappear. At present the Gov- 
ernment merely takes it from us and the 
bureaucrats spend it. Our earnings merely 
pass over to their control. But if more 
money is left in the pockets of those who 
earn it and less is put in the hands of poli- 
ticians who burn it, we can (and will) spend 
that money as we ourselves prefer. 

The issue is not a question of prosperity. 
Fundamentally, the issue only involves who 
is to do the spending. If a workman de- 
livers $500 to Washington and some bureau 
buys a cannon, that cannon gives employ- 
ment to its makers and “circulates” money. 
But if the earner had that $500 (and who 
can’t use it?) his wife could buy a refrig- 
erator or other needed things. Her pur- 
chases would likewise give employment and 
“circulate” money. Where's the slump? 


READJUSTMENTS 


Certainly, there would have to be major 
readjustments, some of them far reaching. 
True, a plant making nothing but cannons 
would suffer. But the economy as a whole 
need not fall to a lower level. 

Instead, with a reduction in Government 
spending, the billions in taxes not sent to 
Washington come home to roost in lower 
prices and a higher standard of living for 
all our people everywhere. Every dollar 
counts, and economy in Government is the 
biggest, brightest New Year’s present we 
could get for 1964. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure to be counted among those 
cosponsoring a bill to bestow six-star 
rank on General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. His service to this Nation 
has been inestimable. When the pages 
of history are written, his exploits will 
far overshadow most others. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in an 
editorial on December 20, fittingly sums 
up the greatness of this American, and I 
believe it will be of interest to every 
Member of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “For General MacArthur, 
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a Sixth Star Now” be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, Dec. 
20, 1963] 
FOR GENERAL MACARTHUR, A SIXTH STAR 
Now 


There is scarcely a person in America who 
honors character, courage, and splendid ded- 
ication to his country who would not, if 
he were a Senator, join with Senator Sy- 
MINGTON and those many other Senators who 
have cosponsored a bill to provide a six-star 
rank for General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. 

It is most appropriate that the Nation ac- 
cord this one final tribute to General Mac- 
Arthur as he approaches his 84th birthday. 
In all the annals of history, there is no mili- 
tary genius whose career rivals that of Doug- 
las MacArthur, either in sheer brilliance of 
performance or in length of active service. 

From the time he graduated first in his 
class at West Point in 1903—with a record 
still unmatched—until he retired almost 
half a century later, General MacArthur has 
been an inspiration to the officers and men 
who served with or under him, to the Nation 
and to the world. 

In 1944, a grateful Congress conferred on 
Douglas MacArthur and three other out- 
standing generals the rank of General of 
the Army, and on four great admirals the 
equal rank of fleet admiral. 

That recognition was for most distin- 

ed services up to that time. Most of 
the great men so honored retired from active 
service soon after World War II and, of these, 
only Generals of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Omar Bradley, who was promoted 
later, and Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
are still alive. 

General MacArthur’s great service, how- 
ever, did not end on V Day. He followed 
up the masterful military campaigns of World 
War II with the most outstanding occupa- 
tion in the history of the world, where 
Japan—which he ruled as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces—was converted 
from a vicious enemy into a strong and firm 
friend of the West, and remains so today. 

There is nothing to match this turning of 
foe into friend. 

In addition, General MacArthur com- 
manded the forces which threw back the 
overwhelming weight of the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist onslaught against 
South Korea in 1950. His landing at Inchon 
will be studied as long as students learn 
and praise military strategy. 

General MacArthur deserves the highest 
rank within the country’s gift, not to set him 
apart from other military commanders of 
World War II, but in recognition also of his 
incomparable services after that time, as well 
as for the extraordinary length and bril- 
lance of his career. 

Only General Pershing has held six-star 
rank in the American Forces and, without 
detracting from his fine command in World 
War I, General Pershing was not General 
MacArthur’s peer as a military leader. 

No one has more merited the grateful 
thanks and recognition of our people than 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. We hope that the 
Congress, early in the next session, while 
General MacArthur can still know the Na- 
tion’s gratitude, will quickly pass the bill 
honoring this great and noble man. 


PHANTOM BUDGETS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
January 7 issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
an editorial entitled “Phantom Budgets” 
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merits the attention of Members of the 
Senate and readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, particularly in view of the im- 
pending budget request which will be 
furnished Congress in the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 7, 1963] 

PHANTOM BUDGETS 


Take the $98.8 billion budget which Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted for 1964 last Janu- 
ary. Watch it carefully. Subtract cuts of 
$6.3 billion which Congress made in appro- 
priations requested by the administration— 
and how much is left? About $101.3 billion. 

This is the sort of arithmetic which tax- 
payers must cope with if they want to keep 
track of their tax dollars. According to the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
which has drawn up a “box score” on 1964 
Federal appropriations, the amount actually 
requested by the administration for 1964 was 
not $98.8 billion, or even $99.1 billion—the 
revised figure used last fall by Budget Direc- 
tor Gordon. It was $107.6 billion—and this 
doesn’t even include $25 billion or so which 
is spent by Federal trust funds and not in- 
cluded in the administrative budget. 

There are so many ways of identifying, 
grouping, and arranging the budget figures 
that by the time they reach Congress in the 
form of money requests it is almost impos- 
sible to recognize the figures, let alone to 
reconcile them with those appearing in the 
budget. Congress is handed what amounts 
to a set of scarecrow figures which it can 
slash away at and still somehow end up with 
a sum which is larger than the administra- 
tion told us it wanted in the first place. 

Thus, the administration can assume credit 
for keeping the budget under $100 billion 
(which is a little like a merchant boasting 
that he has reduced the price of a $1 item 
from $1.98 to $1.48). Congress can assume 
credit for saving $6.3 billion (even though 
such authoritative critics as former President 
Eisenhower and Senator BYRD said the budg- 
et could have been trimmed by $12 billion. 
In addition, the council reports, nearly $1 
billion of the cuts Congress did make were 
merely bookkeeping cuts or postponements). 

In short, everybody seems to be happy ex- 
cept the taxpayer, who finds that he is going 
to have to put up more than $101 billion, 
either in cash or in the more subtle loss in 
the value of his money created by deficit 
spending. The final figure will probably be 
larger still, because, as the council points out, 
the amount set aside in the budget for in- 
terest on the national debt—a permanent 
item which does not require annual appro- 
priations—appears to be underestimated by 
about $500 million. 

Congress should not leave it to private 
agencies to figure out that the budget figures 
mean as little as they do. It should under- 
take, as one of its own important duties, the 
job of telling the public how well the budget 
is being adhered to. As matters stand, nel- 
ther the President’s budget nor the “cuts” 
made by Congress deserve the taxpayer’s con- 
fidence. Obviously this goes for President 
Johnson's promised budget of less than $101 
billion. Even if he sticks by it, there is no 


_ telling what to expect when the figures start 


disappearing up people's sleeves. 


THE FREE FLOW OF INFORMA- 
TION—THE IOU’S (CH. 1) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 

free flow of information in the public 

interest has long been an overriding 
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concern of mine. I have often stated 
my conviction that the right to know is 
essential to the orderly and effective con- 
duct of the business of a democratic gov- 
ernment. The decisionmaking function 
of the Congress is in large part depend- 
ent on the information which reaches the 
individual lawmaker, for to legislate 
wisely he must have a reliable and highly 
developed system of acquiring and ana- 
lyzing information. 

It is traditional in our system of gov- 
ernment that information shall come to 
a Member of Congress from citizens in 
his district or elsewhere who communi- 
cate regarding matters of legislation, and 
it is traditional that individuals or 
groups may properly inform Congress- 
men of their views and appear before 
congressional committees for this pur- 
pose. The resulting stream of communi- 
cation between citizen and lawmaker is 
fundamental to our democratic proc- 
esses. 


A THREAT TO DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


But suppose someone with ruthless 
calculation is manipulating this stream 
of communication for his own profit. 
Then you would have a debasement of 
the democratic process that might very 
well threaten the proper functioning of 
a basic element in our American way of 

e. 

If one person or group is able to so 
corrupt the relationship between the 
public and the Congress, then other per- 
sons and other groups certainly could be 
expected to do likewise—to engineer the 
flow of alleged public expression until 
the entire stream of information on 
which congressional decisions are in 
large part made would be polluted by 
propagandists, 

What I want to describe now is just 
such a situation. By means of skillfully 
contrived stimuli, many of our citizens 
the country over are being manipulated 
as pawns in a gigantic propaganda game. 

The purpose of this game is to moti- 
vate American citizens into initiating 
certain actions. These action involve, 
among other things, a flow of communi- 
cations to the Members of Congress. 
And, if the blueprint for this Machiavel- 
lian operation is successful, Members of 
Congress will face a torrent of mail, tele- 
grams and telephone calls—all a part 
of a deliberately calculated plan to pres- 
sure Congress into a premeditated course 
of legislative decisions. 

The name of this poisonous plan is 
Project Action. 

I can document the fact that an en- 
tire segment of American industry is 
back of it. Sponsors of the plan are a 
group of businesses who call themselves 
the investor-owned utilities. I think 
we can shorten that term to the IOU’s. 
These IOU’s as.I shall report in this 
and subsequent speeches, are indeed in- 
debted to an American public which they 
have misled and overcharged. 

The target for Project Action is an- 
other group of business firms—the small 
business enterprises known as the con- 
sumer-owned rural electric systems. 

OBJECTIVE IS ELIMINATION 


The obvious objective is to eliminate 
the latter group of business organiza- 
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tions as a factor in the American utility 
industry. 

The technique involved in this cam- 
paign, I am convinced, is wrong. More- 
over it is a dangerous threat to our 
democratic processes because, if it works, 
our democratic processes would not. 

The objective, I believe, is wicked. 
Certainly, it is not in the public interest 
for one segment of American industry to 
so rig the flow of information from the 
public to Congress that an important, 
though small, segment of American busi- 
ness will be hamstrung if not completely 
wiped out. 

For these reasons I feel it my duty to 
alert Members of Congress about the 
designs being made to influence their 
actions. 

Likewise, I feel it my duty to warn 
citizens—the members of the community 
clubs, the chambers of commerce, the 
PTA’s and the other citizens groups—to 
be wary of the golden net that is being 
spread for them. 

They need to know about Project Ac- 
tion, how it works, what it is designed 
to accomplish and who is to benefit 
from it. 

Project Action is a public relations 
package. It was put together by Vari- 
com International, of Boulder, Colo. A 
power company, the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, served as technical adviser. 
Electrical World, the trade magazine 
that caters to the electric utility indus- 
try, reports that the power companies’ 
public information program—the pro- 
gram commonly known as PIP—is han- 
dling the sale of the package to the in- 
dividual electric companies around the 
country. 

A FULL-COLOR MOVIE 

Key item in the package is a 30-min- 
ute full-color sound movie, called “The 
Power Within.” 

Along with the movie are a number of 
items to help the local electric company 
perform its propaganda job on the citi- 
zens in its local community. I will doc- 
ument the fact that this is a diabolical 
scheme to manufacture synthetic public 
opinion. 

There is, for example, a 40-page pro- 
gram guide that explains all the psy- 
chological tricks for softening up and 
manipulating an audience. It tells the 
man in charge how to arrange the chairs 
for best effect, how to introduce the 
movie, how to make the most of the spell 
laid over the group, and how to focus the 
energies of the crowd on the predeter- 
mined objective of pressuring Congress. 

Project Action gives every evidence of 
being carefully planned and outlined 
down to the finest detail. It shapes up 
as a lethal propaganda weapon conceived 
for and dedicated to a single purpose: 
“gaining action from audiences * * * 
and support for legislation by telegram 
and letter.” 

Dr, Horace M. Gray, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois, in a 
presentation to the Midwest Economics 
Association recently made an analysis of 
propaganda campaigns conducted by 
some business such as the utility industry 
is conducting, and he described the tech- 
niques used to “justify its intrusion into 
national politics and its large outlays for 
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political activity and propaganda in con- 
nection therewith.” 
“DEVIL THEORY” 


Dr. Gray declared that “in general, it 
relies on two techniques: identification 
of its self-interest with the public wel- 
fare, and appeal to a devil theory.’” He 
expanded on this thesis by saying: 

The first involves direct, positive affirma- 
tion of a mutuality of interest; the second 
involves creation of a “devil” from whose 
sinister designs only big business can save us. 
The Nation, it is alleged, is beset by subver- 
sive forces and false ideologies which 
threaten to destroy democratic freedom and 
private capitalism, and to plunge the coun- 
try into socialist tyranny * * *. By happy 
coincidence, the most effective way to frus- 
trate these insidious designs is to support 
national policies recommended by big busi- 
ness. 


This is exactly the technique used in 
Project Action. Create a devil, fright- 
en the citizens with it, then tell them 
how to drive the devil out. 

Perhaps things have not changed so 
much as we think since the days of the 
Salem witches. 

MANUAL FOR MANIPULATION 


In carrying out Project Action each 
local power company is expected to 
round up audiences, show them the film, 
and persuade them to deluge Congress 
with letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls. Fortunately for the local power 
company official, he does not have to 
figure out how to do this all by himself. 
Big Brother who planned Project Action 
has everything pegged for him, in the 
instruction manual which comes with 
the movie. 

First of all, Big Brother tells what 
the main problems are: getting an audi- 
ence, opening minds, identifying prob- 
lems, showing a solution, motivating, 
and getting action. 

The manual begins by telling the local 
power company official about 75 types 
of organizations to contact—every kind 
from the chamber of commerce to PTA’s 
and church groups. The only ones 
omitted seem to be the Boy Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls. No doubt an over- 
sight. 

The program manual prescribes how 
to arrange the room for the show, how 
to check the lighting and check the 
equipment. It provides a speech for in- 
troducing the local power company of- 
ficial to the audience, and then a speech 
for this official to make in presenting the 
film. 

Here are the concluding words. Imag- 
ine them ringing out, as if in unison, 
before gatherings all over America: 

It presents to us a dire challenge—a chal- 
lenge which none of us can leave unnoticed. 
Immediately after the film is over, we're go- 
ing to do something unusual in connection 
with that challenge. 

OPENING THE MINDS 

This, according to the manual, suc- 
ceeds in “partially opening the min 
of the captive audience. 

The film is then presented to complete 
the softening-up process by “condition- 
ing and motivating your audience before 
returning it to you for action.” The 
manual assures its users: 

The film builds steadily. * * * For the 
first time * * * facts are being presented in 
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a way everyone can understand * * * by a 
person everyone respects. The viewer is not 
jerked into the middle of complex and mis- 
understood problems. He is led slowly and 
continually at a pace that is comfortable, 
while at the same time informative and 
interesting. 


Such is the blueprint that the manipu- 
lators of so-called grassroots opinion are 
using to outline their strategy. But the 
manual goes on, and I quote: 

Many parts of your presentation may be 
considered tangible items that fall into place 
in the viewer’s mind as they occur, This 
may be said of the mind opening” segment, 
when a conditioning or preparatory state- 
ment is being made and evaluated. It may 
also be true of the problem identification 
section of the film, where he actually sees 
and hears problems arrayed and in 
It is certainly true in the solution segment, 
for he is receiving a direct message to do 
something * * and he realizes and under- 
stands it immediately. 


Take note of that confidence. The 
manipulators are confident that their 
victims will receive the message and 
realize and understand it immediately. 

However, the manual is yet to come to 
the payoff. That comes next. I shall 
quote further: 

There is another step in the complete com- 
munications process that is harder to recog- 
nize, however, for there is no definite time 
it is laid out to see or hear with the normal 
human senses. 

This is motivation. While it is the most 
intangible element compared to other parts 
of the process, it is the one spark that puts 
the other segments of the presentation into 
true perspective, and causes the intense de- 
sire to take action of some kind, whatever 
may be suggested to the audience. 


I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that, according to the manipu- 
lators, the audience should now be ready 
for the word—not only ready but eager 
to obey. But as the manual points out 
there is more to the plot than what has 
already been revealed. I quote: 

With the film there are many more uses 
of motivation * * * some extremely sub- 
tle. They have been carefully created and 
Placed to avoid no one in the quest for 

supporters, Planned and interjected 
throughout the plot, they build within 
each viewer as the story progresses, even- 
tually pushing the action button within 
his heart and mind. They transfer em- 
pathy and emotion into works and deeds. 

This is the actual ignition for all the fuel 
you've added to this point. This is the key 
which turns on the motor for action. 

BLUEPRINT FOR INDOCTRINATION 


There it is: the private utilities’ psy- 
chological blueprint for indoctrinating a 
service club, a woman’s club, a church 
group, or a PTA. This is the pattern 
for engineering thinking. Or, in plainer 
terms, for brainwashing. 

The program manual has further ad- 
vice for the man showing the film. He 
is not going to be left without ade- 
quate instruction. I quote: 

During the showing of the movie, avoid 
excess movements, noise or entrances and 
exits. Your story is powerful and educa- 
tional * * * it has been designed to get 
the action you desire * * * you want 
nothing to distract a single viewer if it 
can be avoided. Their complete absorption 
of the message is taking place at this critical 


point, they are being prepared to accept your 
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tions at the close. Even the 
slightest. deviation in sight or sound can 
distract the viewer, for he must receive both 
the visual and the audio messages in com- 
plete harmony if he is to receive the entire 
story you desire him to have. 

To help you obtain every ounce of motiva- 
tion and receptivity possible from the audi- 
ence: Leave the lights off for a few seconds, 
and then turn them up slowly in single 
circuits if possible. A sudden brilliance, 
noise, movement, or change of atmosphere 
can destroy much of the feeling you have 
created in each individual. Speak clearly 
but quietly for the same purpose as you had 
in slowly relighting the room; don’t destroy 
a good mood or future reaction in anyone’s 
mind. Resume activities to bring your action 
segment of the meeting into being. Your 
associate can begin giving out the cards * * *. 
By this time the room has been illuminated, 
you still have the audience’s attention, and 
you can accomplish action. 

“A FICTITIOUS CONGRESSMAN” 


The movie which presumably has the 
audience spellbound at this point con- 
sists mainly of a discussion between a 
farmer, his son, and a fictitious Congress- 
man who is the mouthpiece for the power 
company propaganda line. This so- 
called Congressman immediately identi- 
fies himself with the audience through 
appeals to family ties, good fellowship, 
individual initiative, and similar accepted 
values of American daily life. Next he 
proceeds to identify the Devil. This 
turns out to be a composite of REA, Fed- 
eral hydroelectric projects, and any Gov- 
ernment activity which stands in the 
path of power company privilege. 

The Congressman sets up strawmen 
consisting of the usual power-company 
scarewords—subsidized rates, unfair 
competition, Government interference, 
and all the rest then proceeds to knock 
them down with incredible distortions of 
truth. Fact, reason, and logic are con- 
spicuous by their utter absence. The 
kindest description I can give his argu- 
ments is to use the word Stuart Chase 
coined for this kind of talk. In his well- 
known study of semantics, “The Tyran- 
ny of Words,” Mr. Chase invented a label 
for words used with false meaning or 
without meaning. He calls them “blab.” 
And that is what the writers of this film 
have put into their main character’s 
mouth. He has a lot to say, but when it 
comes out, it is all blab. It sounds im- 
pressive to the uninformed, but it means 
nothing. 

However, the blab creators who wrote 
this film are counting on the fact that 
people in a motion picture audience are 
not likely to be analytical, especially 
when they are being told their families, 
their homes, and their very government 
are being undermined. So they listen 
to the Congressman’s blab, and they hear 
him tell exactly how to drive out the 
“devil” and make America safe for all 
the things they believe in. 

How are they going to do this? By 
writing, wiring, and calling their Repre- 
sentative. By acting immediately to re- 
lay the power company message—in 
their own words—to this Congress. 

This is the message of the movie, as 
it ends with all the stops out—a melo- 
dramatic climax of loud music, a quota- 
tion from Lincoln read by a voice run 
through an echo chamber, and exhorta- 
tions for prayer. 
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. DO NOT BETRAY SOURCE 


Before the impact of all this can wear 
off, the captive viewer is pressured to sign 
a card consenting to putting his name on 
a message to his Congressman. Inci- 
dentally, these cards go onto a mailing 
list which the power company will use 
later for follow-up propaganda. 

In addition to firing off a telegram, the 
audience is urged to write as individuals 
to Members of Congress, the power com- 
pany official hands out sample letters, 
various types of stationery, pens, and 
stamped envelopes. 

The manual warns that these enve- 
lopes should not be metered or addressed, 
and they should have a variety of stamps, 
lest they “betray the source of the letters 
to the recipient.” 

I quote from the manual: 

Sample letters should be on various colored 
and sized stationery and handwritten. This 
will give members of your audience an au- 
thentic guide, yet, because it looks as though 
it is an actual letter someone has written, 
avoids the chance of copying and standard- 
ized letters coming from your audience to 
any one Congressman. This will allow the 
action obtained to appear spontaneous to the 
recipient and not as though it were a planned 
concerted effort by any one interested group. 
See sample note earlier. 

Stationery which is passed out should vary 
in color and size for the reasons outlined 
above. 

Envelopes should conform to the stationery 
and carry individual stamps. Not metered 
postage which will betray the source of the 
letters to the recipient. 


Project Action brings up echoes of a 
past the power industry has been trying 
to live down since the 1920’s. Thirty 
years ago, a Senate resolution started 
the Federal Trade Commission on an in- 
vestigation of the electric industry which 
uncovered what was called the most 
highly organized peacetime effort to 
shape public opinion in the United 
States. 

The story of that hearing, and what it 
unearthed, is told in a book published in 
1931 and called “The Public Pays.” The 
author was a newspaperman and writer 
named Ernest GRUENING, now the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from the 
State of Alaska. I am happy to know 
that a new edition of this fine work will 
soon be issued. 

“The Public Pays” documents the sor- 
did electric industry campaign in the 
1920's to indoctrinate every man, woman, 
and child in this country through cold- 
blooded, calculated infiltration of the 
press, radio, the schools, the colleges, and 
even the churches. To the electric in- 
dustry of that day, everyone had his 
price, and the industry was prepared to 
pay it. The investigation required 3 
years of hearings, and accumulated 14,- 
293 pages of evidence, all attesting to the 
diligence of the power companies to buy 
their way into the good graces of the 
American people. 

A STORY RETOLD 

“The Public Pays” is a book that 
should be reread today by every Member 
of this Congress, in self-protection. 
Methods may be a bit smoother in 1963 
than in the 1920’s, but the guiding hand 
is still the same one that bought disin- 
terested college professors to make aca- 
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demic studies, wrote magazine articles 
for the signature of clubwomen, pres- 
sured authors to rewrite school text- 
books, paid traveling expenses and sup- 
plied editorials for editors, and even pro- 
posed that clergymen “can do the utili- 
ties a great deal of good if we can interest 
them in our business.” 

Does history indeed repeat itself? 
Back in the 1920’s the electric companies 
had a speakers bureau which in 1 year 
addressed 18,423 audiences consisting of 
2% million people—a large number in 
those days. 

Project Action now has its movie, with 
a spokesman who can get the message 
across to tens of millions of people from 
coast to coast. 

In the 1920’s the industry was told by 
its public relations people how to interest 
and present its message to groups includ- 
ing women’s clubs, high school classes, 
grade school classes, colleges, farm 
groups, fraternal organizations, and 
church groups. 

Project Action outlines practically the 
same procedure. 

In the 1920’s the industry often used a 
front man as a speaker, representing him 
as an attorney, writer, or professor, 
rather than as someone on their payroll. 

Project Action has its phony Con- 
gressman as front man. 

SAME OBJECTIVES 


The utilities are more subtle in their 
methods today, but have their objectives 
changed? The propaganda they were 
peddling then is not much different from 
what the fictitious Congressman in this 
movie has to say. 

In the twenties they were attacking 
municipal ownership; in the sixties the 
target is rural electric and the Federal 
wholesale power programs. 

In the twenties they warned of bolshe- 
vism; today the approach is less specific 
but still warns of “dangerous trends” and 
danger to the Government. 

In the twenties they talked about the 
little people who owned the power com- 
panies—today we get a playback on the 
same story. 

In a speech which became part of the 
evidence in the FTC investigation of the 
twenties, a utilities executive stated: 

None but the blind, deaf, and dumb are 
justified in doubting the existence of efforts, 
insidious, and deliberately promoted, to 
change the intrinsic character of our Gov- 
ernment, and eventually its form. 


The modern power company spokes- 
man, using a more elusive touch, puts it 
this way in the movie: 

Let’s call it what it is * * * just as the 
companies swallowed by TVA, it is a back- 
door Federal takeover of the investor-owned 
companies * * *. Each of us has to take a 
stand and be counted * * * or keep on be- 
ing led down this path of no return. 


In the twenties the power companies 
were getting papers to run editorials like 
this one: 

The real capitalists of this country—are 
not the people of immense wealth, but the 


great middle class, those who work in offices, 
stores, and factories. 


The movie-created Congressman puts 
it this way in 1963: 


Who do you think the mysterious they are? 
A handful of Wall Street manipulators? Ed, 
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the owners of private utilities aren't they, 
but we * * * you and I and Bill and prac- 
tically everyone here in Barnes County, and 
in counties all across the land. Take Mar- 
garet Lewis, the widow, for example. She 
actually owns some utility stock. 
CONCENTRATED CONTROLS 


While this is very touching, it does not 
paint the same picture as the facts which 
appear in a volume called Top Stock- 
holders of Private Power Companies,” 
compiled this year by the Electric Con- 
sumers.Information Committee. Based 
on the 1961 reports made by private 
power companies to the FPC, the study 
shows that the widows and orphans who 
own stock have a pretty minute role in 
the utility business. 

The holders of power company stocks 
are completely dominated by financial 
firms, most of them headquartered in 
eastern banking centers. For example, 
22 financial firms are listed 405 times 
among the top 10 holders of power com- 
pany stocks, with total holdings of 48,- 
574,153 shares. 

By contrast, the rural electric systems 
which Project Action seeks to torpedo 
are really local people engaged in private 
enterprise. These are the people who 
had the enterprise to organize and run a 
business to bring themselves electric 
power when the profit electric companies 
refused to serve them. 

They have borrowed long-term money 
from the Federal Government—as have 
many other businesses, large and small— 
and they are repaying that money, with 
interest—$1.2 billion to date has been 
paid. 

They are serving the sparsely settled 
areas the power companies scorned. 

These businesses though small, have 
created a new market for electrical sup- 
plies and equipment which adds $1 bil- 
lion to our gross national product each 
year. 

Why is the giant Goliath electric in- 
dustry so intent on wiping out the small 
David of the consumer-owned utilities? 
The commercial companies dominate 
the field to the extent of selling 81 per- 
cent of the electric power in this country 
to 79 percent of the electric consumers. 
But this apparently is not enough. 

It is clearly evident from their well- 
financed campaigns that the private 
power companies want to destroy any 


enterprise which can be used as a yard- - 


stick for their operations. 
A COVERUP OF OVERCHARGES 

They want to root out anything that 
can remind the public that electric con- 
sumers are being fleeced through exces- 
sive electric bills, as was demonstrated 
in the recent study of reports filed with 
the Federal Power Commission by the 
power companies. The study revealed 
the shocking information that 80 utili- 
ties have overcharged their customers 
more than $2 billion in a 5-year period. 
In addition, stockholders of 33 com- 
panies received tax-free dividends to- 
taling $102 million in 1962. 

So the power companies, to save the 
public image, and keep a firm grip on 

eir bonanza, have set out to eliminate 

e rural electric systems that serve ter- 
ritory only one-tenth as well populated, 
that obtain revenue per mile of line only 
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one-fifteenth as great, and that are truly 
locally owned and operated small busi- 
ness institutions. 

But why? Why such an exhibition of 
fear of small business? After all, elec- 
tric utilities are prospering as never be- 
fore. According to Electrical World 1962 
profits showed a 10.02 percent gain over 
1961. 

Is it possible that their top manage- 
ment believes elimination of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives will cause these profits 
to go still higher? 

That is the only conclusion that can 
be drawn. 

CUSTOMERS PAY 

The cost of producing Project Ac- 
tion” must run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Local power companies 
will pay about $850 for each package, 
and the industry leadership is pressuring 
its people to saturate the country with 
the movie and the propaganda that goes 
with it. I 

Ultimately, the company customers, 
the ratepayers, must bear the burden 
of paying for this great outpouring of 
propaganda. And, if the campaign suc- 
ceeds in doing away with the yardstick 
these ratepayers can well expect to bear 
an additional burden of increasingly 
higher rates. 

Actually, “Project Action” is only a 
part of a bigger, more comprehensive 
campaign that the utilities are using in 
this fight. A multimillion-dollar budg- 
et, for example, is behind a series of na- 
tional magazine advertisements which 
furiously attack REA and consumer- 
owned utilities. A network television 
show is being planned. 

These messages of venom have been so 
bad that even the President of the 
United States has publicly criticized 
them as “particularly ugly.” 

Is this the way to build business in a 
democracy? Or, is it the way to build 
special privilege to a higher degree of 
perfection? 

Economist Dr. Gray, quoted earlier, 
has this to say: 

These masters of power, these men who 
live by and for power, certainly believe that 
propaganda is a necessary and indispensable 
tool for the concentration and maintenance 
of economic power. Otherwise, as rational 
beings, they would not devote such lavish 
outlays to it. 


In earlier days, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
commented upon a similar situation. In 
1938 he declared: 

The liberty of a democracy is not safe if 
the people tolerate the growth of private 
power to a point where it becomes stronger 
than their democratic State itself. 


I am not suggesting that such a situa- 
ation exists today. But I am saying that 
when a strong private industrial com- 
plex deliberately plans to frustrate the 
normal functioning of our governmental 
system, when it sets itself up to manipu- 
late the normal relationship of the peo- 
ple with their legislative representa- 
tives—then, I believe, there is a threat, a 
threat to deprive us of our democratic 
system. 

A GOLDEN NET IS SPREAD. 

This is the reason I am speaking out 
today, to warn Senators, as trusted 
guardians of the welfare of this Nation, 
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that a danger exists in this greed-in- 
spired drive to flood the Congress with 
propaganda letters. We must be alert to 
understand what is behind their appeals 
to us to strengthen their hand and their 
economic position. 

And all across this Nation people in 
their homes, in their clubs, at PTA, at 
church meetings—must be alert—as 
they read, as they listen to the radio, 
watch television. 

A golden propaganda net has been 
spread for all of us. Its meshes are often 
so fine as to be invisible, but they are 
there, and we must avoid them if we are 
to remain free people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the RECORD, 
immediately following these remarks, 
the full text of the Project Action man- 
ual to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the manual 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROJECT ACTION MANUAL 
INTRODUCTION 

Your company has joined with others in 
the investor-owned electric industry to un- 
dertake the important task of attempting to 
educate the public about the growing threat 
of government encroachment into private 
enterprise. 

Your management has chosen you to serve 
in the most important capacity in its attempt 
to inform your public of the full significance 
of the trerid to nationalization of certain 
industries. 

Your capacity is important because it is 
the pivot point of all efforts to be initiated 
by this program. 

Your industry and your company have ac- 
cepted a great responsibility—the responsi- 
bility of creating grassroots support of 
private enterprise in an attempt to stem the 
tide of government competition in many 
fields, and particularly in the field of electric 
power. 

Project Action was developed to aid and 
guide you in this program. It is designed to: 

1. Arouse public interest in the private en- 
terprise philosophy. 

2. Educate the public of the full signifi- 
cance of government encroachment. 

3. Cause the public to act in behalf of free 
enterprise. 

Project Action is a complete program. This 
guide will furnish you with step-by-step sug- 
gestions for effective accomplishment of every 
phase of the program—arousing interest, 
conducting meetings, obtaining action. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROJECT ACTION 


There has been set forth a challenge—a 
challenge in the form of the growing threat 
by government competition to the basic 
foundation of our Nation’s economic sys- 
tem—a challenge which, if not opposed, 
could eventually lead to the destruction of 
our democratic private enterprise system. 

Government is today involved in nearly 
20,000 commercial and industrial endeavors 
which are normally the domain of private 
initiative and enterprise. 

The investor-owned electric utility indus- 
try finds itself most deeply involved in the 
fight for the preservation of the private en- 
terprise system. Nationalization of electric 
power and its philosophy has grown wide- 
spread during the past 30 years. Proponents 
of this philosophy have promised that its 
magnitude will become even greater. 

Important strides have been made in op- 
position by the investor-owned electric in- 
dustry during recent years. There is an in- 
creasing awareness within Congress of this 
growing threat and of the serious trend it 
represents. Many are taking determined 
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stands in behalf of free enterprise and the 
investor-owned electric companies. 

However, to date, not enough legislators 
have been influenced to act upon any altera- 
tion of the trend. There has been little sup- 
port from their constituents to force action. 
On the other hand, proponents of nationali- 
zation of power have gathered great support 
in opposition of attempted legislation and 
have successfully stalemated in committee 
any attempts to correct existing situations. 

In the meantime, certain Government 
agencies have deviated greatly from the pur- 
poses for which they were created. These 
deviations have been made without control 
of Congress, without any understanding of 
their significance by the public. In fact, 
because of the lack of understanding by the 
people, these agencies have built an ex- 
tremely favorable image in the eyes of many. 

Congressmen who would fight to alter the 
practices of REA, TVA, BPA, SPA, and others, 
need the support of their constituents. In 
fact, before any action can be taken, they 
must have the support of those who elect 
them—they must have grassroots support. 

But before the people will lend their sup- 
port, they must understand—understand 
fully the present practices of REA, TVA, etc.; 
understand completely the trend which they 
represent; understand the true implications 
of Government in business; understand the 
effects upon each of them as a taxpayer, as 
a protector of our heritage. 

This is not an easy task. 

The individual, without understanding, 
would rather have the Government take care 
of him; “big business won't.“ 

You are well aware of the public image of 
your company and others just like yours 
across the country. In the public’s mind, 
yours is a big“ company; it is cold and im- 
personal. The public’s mind is closed to 
your needs, occasionally hostile to your 
desires. 

It is not an easy task to educate this mind 
to gain its support. 

Your industry is presently involved in at- 
tempting this task. 

Almost daily news stories tell of the specific 
problems confronting the investor-owned 
utility industry, editorials are appearing 
across the country in opposition to the prac- 
tices of the REA and others, well conceived 
advertisements spell out the issues in detail. 

Yet the public has not risen to the defense 
of your industry. 

News articles and advertisements fall 
within the realm of optional perception to 
the public. Perhaps your public elects to 
read or hear your message, perhaps its mind 
is closed to your appeals, perhaps it does not 
accept the premise that Government com- 
petition is wrong. 

And, aside from the optional factors, even 
if the public does take notice of a news story 
or advertisement, most are still unable to 
understand the full significance of the prob- 
lems. At best, the public can be exposed to 
only fragments of the problem at a given 
time. 


‘Then how ts the task to be accomplished? 

Only through a concentrated program of 
substance, a program which will assure the 
public's complete concentration upon the 
issues and the problems, can the people be 
made to understand. 

Only through a concentrated program of 
_ substance, a program designed to motivate 

the public and cause individuals to act in all 
parts of the Nation, can such a task be 
accomplished. 

Here is such a program. 

THIS IS PROJECT ACTION 


Project Action is designed to gain public 
support of private enterprise and opposition 
to further Government encroachment into 
the electric industry. 

Project Action will open the public's mind 
and arouse its interest. 
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Project Action will educate the public fully 
of the problems confronting investor-owned 
electric industry today. 

Project Action will motivate the public to 
want to support private enterprise. 

Project Action will cause the public to 
act, will gain actual individual participa- 
tion and build grassroots support for the 
preservation of the private enterprise system. 

Study this book carefully, Become knowl- 
edgeable about all the problems of Govern- 
ment encroachment in all areas of business. 
Read the supplementary materials included 
in this program. They will allow you to be 
prepared for any circumstance, for any ques- 
tion. Examine your company needs and re- 
view the industry’s goals. Organize your 
thinking and that of those who will assist 
vou. Adopt a plan which will accomplish 
results in your area, then work that plan. 
Work your plan for action. 

THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 

The communications process embodied in 
your Project Action program will enable 
you to make use of all methods of communi- 
cations. 

Basically, the communications process con- 
sists of these 6 steps, whether your audi- 
ence is 1 or 100—an “insider” or an “out- 
sider”; 

. Getting an audience. 
. Opening minds. 

. Identifying problems. 
. Showing a solution. 
. Motivating. 

. Getting action. 

We will take them one at a time, briefly 
explaining the purpose of each step and its 
importance to the overall process. 

GETTING AN AUDIENCE 

This, basically, is getting a meeting se- 
cured with the right group, under the right 
circumstances to accomplish the intended 
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purpose. 

Whether your audience is an “internal 
group” (such as stockholders and employ- 
ees) or an “external group” (which is all 
other segments of the populace you want 
to reach), you will have the tools and meth- 
ods to reach them and have a smooth work- 
ing process to apply to your audience. 

To accomplish the first step requires di- 
rection of efforts. It may require getting 
an audience with 1 or 2 people in order to 
get to 50 more. It may produce an audi- 
ence only after several direct and indirect 
contacts have been made. And, it may come 
about only by your naming which day in 
your schedule would be better. 

In any event, it starts the ball rolling to- 
ward any number of audiences you need in 
your program plans. It must be given pri- 
ority handling because its effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness has direct bearing upon the 
results in the last and vital phase of the 
communications process, getting action. 

OPENING MINDS 


Once you are before your selected audi- 
ence, your job is ready and waiting, opening 
the long-closed minds to a message of im- 
portance. 

You must assume that, in some respects, 
the mind of any individual in any audience 
may be closed. This applies to your “in- 
ternal” groups as well as the “external 
groups.” 

For the external“ group, these may be 
valid reasons for a closed mind: 

Indifference to the problems of the “big, 
rich industry.” 

Disbelief in the utility industry side of 
the story. 

Unaware that the problem exists in the 
first place, or, 

Doubtful that it is as important or danger- 
ous as you say. Besides, he is not person- 
ally concerned anyway. 

For an “internal” group (employees, stock- 
holders, etc) the actual reasons for a closed 
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mind may be different, but they represent a 
need to have the individual mind opened 
wide to what may be the most important 
message they will ever receive: 


Avoidance: “This is top management’s 
job." 
Futility: “Nothing I can do would help 


anyway.” 

Complexity: “Complicated, uninteresting, 
useless.” 

Lack of knowledge: “What problem?” 

Conveyance of responsibility: ‘We elect 
people to worry about Government problems, 
we worry about utilities.” 

Unimportant: “Not as vital to me or my 
business as other things I have to worry 
about.” 

In the use of your Project Action pro- 
gram, you will find the mind begins to open 
with your remarks prior to the film show- 
ing, and the beginning of the film continues 
opening the mind to receive the problem 
identification and solution. 

The purpose in getting minds opened is to 
create a “oneness” of thought in your au- 
dience. The door must be opened to re- 
ceive, understand, and retain the message. 
If this is done, then the problem identifica- 
tion and the suggested solutions will fall 
upon receptive ears and cause action from 
willing hands and hearts. 

The goal we work for—action. 

IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS 

Now, with opened minds, the audience 
awaits the presentation of the large and im- 
portant problems that might affect each or 
all of them. 

As yet, they may be totally unaware of the 
number or scope of the problems represented 
in this film presentation, and at this point 
it is better that they not know the entire 
pattern of what is to follow. 

If you presented these problems one at a 


time in full detail and explanation, com- 


pletely supplemented with all available facts, 
figures, and statements, you could well spend 
a few days in front of your audience with- 
out ever accomplishing your purpose. 

This is the reason for the film, "The Power 
Within.” In this way, you act as an agent, 
partially opening the mind before the film, 
and letting the film quickly condition and 
motivate your audience before returning it 
to you for action. 

As the film progresses through to its con- 
clusion, it is building toward the ultimate 
objective of action from the audience: 

(A) It is interesting at first—pleasant, be- 
lievable and true to life. It introduces peo- 
ple much like many we know. Every viewer 
becomes a part of the story. In his mind 
each person seeing the film steadily accepts 
the characters and surroundings, accepts 
their problems and their dreams, and like 
them, seeks his own solutions. 

(B) It is important and revealing, a Con- 
gressman giving his views on the problems, 
and overcoming objections that nearly every 
viewer would admit were similar to his own 
before the film started. The strong central 
Seer hi is an important influence on the 
viewer, word is accepted unquestioningly. 
For the first time, these facts os being es 
sented in a way everyone can understand, 
by a person everyone respects. 

(C) It builds steadily, placing little prob- 
lems here and there, backing them up with 
facts and figures, indicating the trends al- 
ready underway and what the eventual dan- 
gers in them could be. But, most im- 
portant, the viewer is not “jerked” into 
the middle of complex and misunderstood 
problems. He is led slowly and continually 
at a pace that is comfortable, while at the 
same time informative and interesting. 

(D) It affects everyone by identifying 
problems that are now of deep concern to 
each citizen—employee, businessman, or 
scholar—each person who has mind enough 
to think for himself. Problems that were 
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“someone else's thorn” just a few minutes 
ago are now “my problems." Now that these 
areas have been brought to life, everyone 
suddenly recognizes evidence in his own 
locality that is an example of the film's 
warnings. The viewer sees that he is affect- 
ed, and is resolving himself to the fact that 
he carries some of the responsibility for do- 
ing something about it. 

At no place in the presentation of the 
problems have you been handed the dis- 
tasteful and uncomfortable task of being 
an “alarmist,” the injured one," or an “agi- 
tator,” as some audiences would tend to 
classify a person making such a presentation 
in the normal manner, 

To them, you are a person who has 
brought along an entire cast of interesting 
and important people who act as third party 
influences to explain the many ramifications 
of the problems. Your Congressman has 
presented your case fully and accurately, in 
an interesting, authoritative manner. 

And, while these problems are being ex- 
posed, you become a member of the audi- 
ence, receiving the message as others are, 
becoming “one of them” for the time they 
must have with their own thoughts and 
interpretations of your message. Only after 
they have been fully conditioned do you 
again assume a role of leadership in caus- 
ing action. 

SHOWING A SOLUTION 


At the same time the characters and the 
plot in the film wefe identifying and sup- 
porting the factual problems, they were 
also leading each person in the audience 
to a point where something must be done. 

As personal involvement in the story line 
builds, these thoughts are not usually in the 
mind of each person present: “What can we 
do?" “Where do we start?“ ‘How can one 
person do anything that counts?” “Will it 
help if we do attempt any action?” 

These thoughts have been anticipated in 
advance. These and other feelings which 
come to bear during your presentation were 
considered when the film was made, and 
the answers they deserve were provided too. 

Again, through authoritative, believable 
and sage counsel, each viewer is told what 
he can do, what he should do, and, diplo- 
matically, what he must do if he is a person 
of principles and character. 

A strong, reliable third party has informed 
him; “It’s your responsibility, let your 
representative know what you want, this is 
power in the people, and it must be expressed 
to keep our country the great land of oppor- 
tunity it is today.” 

The solution? Each person may see a dif- 
ferent one. A combination of solutions that 
are equally effective may be one considera- 
tion he has at times. Whatever it is, and 
however it comes, he knows he must be heard 
where it counts the most. 

He will be open to your suggestions and 

guidance to accomplish whatever is neces- 
sary, but at least he is now ready to take 
the important final step: action. 
MOTIVATING . 
Many parts of your presentation may be 
considered tangible items that fall into place 
in the viewer’s mind as they occur. 
This may be said of the mind-opening 
segment,- when a conditioning or prepara- 
tory’ statement is being made and evaluated. 
It may also be true of the problem identi- 
fication section of the film, where he actu- 
ally sees and hears problems arrayed and 
interpreted. It is certainly true in the solu- 
tion segment, for he is receiving a direct 
message to do something and he realizes and 
understands it immediately. There is an- 
other step in the complete communications 
process that is harder to recognize, however, 
for there is no definite time it is laid out to 
see or hear with the normal human senses. 
This is motivation. 
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While it is the most intangible element 
compared to other parts of the process, it is 
the one spark that puts the other segments 
of the presentation into true perspective, and 
causes the intense desire to take action of 
some kind, whatever may be suggested to 
the audience. 

Motivation is the silent worker throughout 
the film. It is present when the viewer be- 
gins to recognize people like himself or some- 
one he knows, when problems affect his life 
or that of a friend or neighbor, when he sees 
the proud heritage of a great nation stand 
in jeopardy, and when he realizes that this 
is his country, his duty to himself and his 
fellow man. These are the applications of 
motivation in your film presentation. 

With the film there are many more uses of 
motivation, some extremely subtle. They 
have been carefully created and placed to 
avoid no one in the quest for supporters. 
Planned and interjected throughout the plot, 
they build within each viewer as the story 
progresses. eventually pushing the action 
button within his heart and mind. They 
transfer empathy and emotion into words 
and deeds. 

This is the actual ignition for all the fuel 
you've added to this point. 

This is the key which turns on the motor 
for action. 

GETTING ACTION 

Your audience has responded. The mes- 
sage has been delivered, understood, believed 
and accepted. Your viewers have been con- 
ditioned as never before to give you the 
cooperation and support necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose you had in mind when 
this meeting was first considered and 
arranged. 

They are ready for action. 

This is the precise moment that has been 
anticipated, planned and worked for from 
the beginning. At this point, you assume 
the role of a guide and leader, guiding 
thoughts and actions toward the specific act 
you have in mind and leading the audience 
through to the final details which imple- 
ment your plan. 

In a following section, you have the vari- 
ous ways action may be taken, depending 
upon the circumstances of your meeting and 
the group with which you are working. You 
will already have in mind the ‘specific ac- 
tion formula that is best for this group and 
for your overall program plans. 

Be sure each step in your participation at 
this point is well learned and easily por- 
trayed for your audience. Make certain 
every single item of material. you need is 
ready for. use when needed. Through the 
conclusion of the meeting from this point 
on, you are in command of this group, either 
solely or jointly with members of the group. 
The results of this phase of the program de- 
pend on all you've learned and practiced. 
Make it count. 

Whether your specific action planned for 
this group is a telegram or a letter, it is the 
right one to do the right job as planned, 

This is action. 

ARRANGING MEETINGS 
External groups 

In this section, we are dealing with the 
actual ‘contacts and process steps in ar- 
ranging the meetings which you will con- 
duct for various audiences. 

First, we consider the external groups, for 
the plans in this direction must of necessity 
be more carefully considered than those of 
the internal groups. 

Selecting the group 

As you begin making program plans in 
your territory, you may use the page in this 
section which identifies a large number of 
groups found in most areas. You may se- 
lect the ones in your community which come 
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closest to being ideal groups, judged by 
these four factors: 

1. Is it a group of important people? A 
group that can lend weight and prestige 
to my program in the community? 

2. Is it a group from which I can obtain 
the action I want? Does it have projects 
or philosophies that cam be likened to the 
program’s aims? 

3. Is it a group that might have special 
accessibility because of a close friend or 
associate who is a member.of the group now? 

4. Is it a group that would-be easily ac- 
cessible? Does it have regular meetings? 
Time for programs? 

In some cases, all these factors may be pres- 
ent. In others, only two or three of the cri- 
teria will be met. The list included im this 
section will let you check, in the order that 
appears best to you, the ones you want to 
contact first. 


POSSIBLE 9 OF GROUPS THAT SHOULD SEE 
PROJECT ACTION 


1. Look for local associations comprised of 
members of these business and professional 
interests: Accountants, advertisers, archi- 
tects, attorneys, bankers, contractors, dairy- 
men, dentists, druggists, engineers, florists, 
grocers, hardware, insurance, manufactur- 
ing, mercharts, news sources, physicians, 
printers, and secretaries. 

2. Look for special interest groups such as 
these: Athletic clubs, flying clubs, conserya- 
tion groups, boating clubs, investment clubs, 
gardening clubs, parents associations, and 
fishing clubs. 

3. Look for military and veterans clubs 
and organizations: AmVets, Air Force Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Coast Guard League, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, Korean 
War Veterans, Marine Corps League, Na- 
tional Guard, and Reserve units (Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Veterans of Foreign 
Wars). 

4. Look for health, education and welfare 
groups: Adult education classes, correspond- 
ence classes, dentists-dental assistants, city- 
county welfare agencies, Community Chest 
agencies, parent-teachers association, phy- 
sicians, nurses, Red Cross, and teachers’ as- 
socilations. 

5. Look for these civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations: B'nai Brith, Civitan, Eagles, 
Eastern Star, Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights Templar, Lions 
International, Masonic Lodge, Moose, Odd- 
fellows, Sertoma, and Woodmen of the 
World. * 

6. Look for unions: Barbers-beauticians, 
carpenters, electricians, musicians, masonry, 
painters, printers, railroad, transportation, 
and white collar. 


THE FIRST CONTACT 


After you have made your selections of 
local groups and placed them in a priority 
list, you are ready to make your first con- 
tact. 

The special mailing prepared for you 
makes this job easier to accomplish, gives 
strong company influence to your program 
and provides a simple and efficient manner 
of followup contacts to definitize the various 
meeting dates in accordance with the 
schedule you wish to maintain. 

1. Prepare a list to whom you wish the 
mailing sent. This will be the program 
chairman, the club officers, or even an in- 
dividual influential member whom you 
know. 

2. When mailing the announcements, con- 
sider the number of mailings to be made, 
followed up, answered, and contacted, If 
your list is rather large, you may want to 
space your mailings far enough apart to 
avoid a big rush at first, as well as provide 
continual requests from your mailings. 

3. As the reply cards are returned, they 
should be forwarded to you, allowing you 
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to check your copy of the list to see what 
reception your mailing has received. 

Contact the people replying by telephone 
or personal call, whichever may be the more 
practical for you. If any of these factors 
are unknown, determine them in your tele- 
phone call or visit: 

(A) The size of this group. 

(B) The number of all members and 
guests who will probably be present at the 


meeting. 

(C) When the next (or most preferred) 
meeting date is scheduled, and at what time 
of day. 

(D) How much program time is allowed. 

(E) Where the meetings are held, the 
actual room within the building. 

(F) What accommodations this room 
offers in the way of seating, lights, electrical 
outlets, etc. 

(G) If possible, get some data on these 
additional items: 

(1) What type of people belong to this 
group—business, professional, etc. The 
more you know about the personality of a 
group, the better prepared you will be to 
“slant” your meeting to the group's inter- 
ests. 

(2) What the club’s philosophies and proj- 
ects are, and how they will mesh with your 

s purposes. 

(3) Any key members that you may per- 
sonally know and give some advance con- 
ditioning before the meeting date. 

(4) Note: Special previews: In contacts 
such as the above, you may find it neces- 
fary occasionally to offer the person a pri- 
vate preview of the film prior to the meeting 
date. This may be well worth your time 
in arranging, and if you think the occa- 
sion warrants it, ask the person if he would 
like to have one. 

The private preview can do these things 
for you: 

(a) Remove any doubts or fears the person 
may have about presenting an unknown 
subject to his group, thereby allowing him 
to feel more at ease and willing to arrange 
your meeting. 

(b) If your private preview makes an ally 
of this person, you have gained invaluable 
assistance in getting yourself and your pro- 
gram properly to the membership; getting 
assistance and cooperation in the action 
process of the meeting; and getting good 
referrals and suggestions to other groups. 

(H) Pin down the actual meeting details, 
get the commitment for the film showing, 
discussion period, etc. 

(J) If the group has a newsletter or bul- 
letin, tell this contact man you will furnish 
him advance copy to go to members in 
the bulletin, getting better attendance and 
participation in the club program. 

CONTACT FOLLOWUP 

After making the telephone or personal 
contact with the group member, after you 
have all the information possible about the 
group and after you have made a definite 
meeting arrangement date and time, there 
are a few other followup steps you may want 
to consider to assure yourself the most favor- 
able circumstances for your program: 


Followup letter 


If your contact man agreed to furnish pre- 
meeting announcement notices in the mem- 
bership bulletin, this is good reason to write, 
including the data, and thank him for the 
telephone conversation and arrangements. 
Here are some good points to include in the 
letter, which would be written the same day 
the call or visit was made: 

1. Thank him again for his interest in your 
public information program and its value to 
every member in his group. 

2. Mention the exact date, time and loca- 
tion of the meeting agreed upon earlier. 

8. Mention that you will, if he has no ob- 
jections, go by the meeting place ahead of 
time to be sure that everything needed for 
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a good program will be on hand and arranged 
in a manner that gives the best program pos- 
sible. 

4. Indicate that your program is available 
to all other groups and he should feel free to 
have any other club officer or member con- 
tact you to arrange a meeting. 

Arrangements 

You know what materials you will need at 
the meeting, and how many of each. You 
should be familiar with the equipment speci- 
fications for a good program. These are: ade- 
quate projection, screen, sound, etc., and the 
demands these make upon the actual meeting 
room: lights, size, arrangement, etc. (See 
the special check list in this section, and use 
the special wallet card for an effective 
check.) 

It is a good idea to go by the meeting loca- 
tion a day or two in advance if you are un- 
familiar with it, just to be sure the necessary 
arrangements can be made to give you the 
best circumstances for the meeting, If the 
meeting is being held in a popular meeting 
place, such as a hotel or even some restau- 
rants, the management can help you secure 
and arrange the needed items for your pro- 
gram 


You may prefer to bring your own pro- 
jector, sound equipment, screen or other 
hardware items, because you are familiar 
with their operation and limitations. In 
some instances, however, the location itself 
may have items which will save you work and 
time. 

ARRANGING MEETINGS 
Internal groups 

You and your company management will 
be planning the introduction of your project 
action program to each employee and as 
many stockholders as possible. For many 
reasons, this planning is the most produc- 
tive, for it is reaching the groups who have 
the most interest in the company, its prob- 
lems and their effect upon them as individ- 
uals, and the solution to those problems. 
The varied deep interest inherent in this 
group will produce the greatest percentage 
of participation and action. These are a few 
factors that should be considered in getting 
meetings arranged: 

Employees 

1. Where are they located? How many 
different offices, units, and divisions are to 
be considered? 

2. What is the order you would like to 
use in presenting the program to various 
segments of employees, such as: 

(A) Staff and middle management. 

(B) Department heads or supervisors. 

(C) General employees; or, perhaps this 
arrangement would best fit your company 
and its employees: 

(a) Staff and management. 

(b) Department heads and supervisors at 
the same time as employees in their di- 
visions. - 

3. What premeeting announcements would 
you make to all employee groups? 

4. What additional meeting arrangements 
must be made, in the event that facilities 
present cannot accommodate your sched- 
uling? 

5. What times of day or week do super- 
visors and department heads recommend for 
a time which will interfere least with normal 
operations? 

Stockholders 

1. From stockholders listed, what cities 
appear to be central locations that would 
include the majority of stockholders? 

2. What locations within the cities pre- 
sent the best meeting accommodations? Are 
they available when you want them? 

3. Is there a stockholder’s meeting already 
scheduled? If so, can this become a part 
of it? 

4. What premeeting announcements and 
promotion do you think are necessary? Is 
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there other pertinent company or industry 
material you would want to include with the 
meeting announcements? 

5. What management people from the 
company are available to participate in your 
meetings with stockholders? 

6. What scheduling will be best timed to 
arrange the meetings so that company peo- 
ple can be on hand as well as a majority of 
the stockholders in that area? 


SPECIAL PREMEETING LETTER TO EMPLOYEES 


Here is a sample that may be used as a 
guide in preparing a similar letter for your 
employees: 

“It is with pleasure that your company 
announces a new public information pro- 
gram to be presented to every employee. The 
name of this program is Project Action. 

“Based on a 30-minute color movie, the 
program presents some of the issues and 
challenges being met today by every investor- 
owned electric company in the Nation. It 
is interesting, eye-opening and inspiring, and 
portrays for each of us the importance of our 
role in a free-enterprise company. 

“Your company management believes the 
value of this program to be so great that it 
is making allowances of time and space so 
that each of us may see this dynamic pres- 
entation. The benefits to everyone will be 
many, for the powerful message it brings has 
long been needed. 

“Space here does not allow a more thor- 
ough explanation of the entire program to 
be given, but I can assure you it will be one 
of the most vital and worthwhile programs 
ever presented to any citizen. 

“Sincerely, 

“Your meeting is arranged for: 

“Date. 

“Time. 

“Place.” 

Note: The above sample letter includes 
these important points you will want to 
work into your own letter: 

1. It is brief, and readership is higher than 
in a lengthy explanation. 

2. It is interesting, “new public informa- 
tion program,” “30-minute color movie,” 
“Issues and challenges” and “dynamic pres- 
entation” give higher interest to the reader, 

3. It is important, because it is a letter to 
the employee, even if not personally typed, it 
conveys the message more certainly than the 
“bulletin board” approach, although the 
group notice board can be used for other 
notices of the same content. 

4. It may be signed by either the company 
president, personnel officer, etc. The signa- 
ture should carry the same importance and 
interest factors as does the letter. 

5. It tells when, where and what time for 
each person in this group, department, divi- 
sion, etc. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT LETTER TO 
STOCKHOLDERS 

As with the employee letter, you may want 
to draft your own, but this sample includes 
the pertinent points of good communications 
for this announcement; 

“It is with pleasure that your company 
management announces the introduction of 
a new public information program. The 
name of this program is Project Action. 

“This is a program long needed for its 
forthrightness and impact. It deals with 
the ever-growing issues involved between 
Government-owned or subsidized power and 
the investor-owned electric utilities. It dra- 
matically portrays the investor-owned com- 
pany in its true role of one of the strongest 
defenders of a nation based upon free com- 
petition. 

“The foundation of this program will be 
a new 30-minute color movie which explores, 
interestingly and informatively, the growth 
and trend of Government power, its cost to 
the citizen and the solutions to this problem. 

“You are one of some 4 million citizens 
across the Nation who have a deep interest 
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in this area because of your ownership in 
the Nation’s investor-owned electric com- 
panies. However, as a conscientious and 
concerned citizen and taxpayer, you find that 
vou also have other deep, fundamental 
interests. 

“This program will be presented on (month 
and day) at (time) in the (location) (city 
and State). 

“We sincerely urge you and any interested 
friends or associates to be with us at this 
important special meeting. Please use the 
enclosed reply card so that we may plan our 
meeting properly. 

“Sincerely, 
“President or Board Chairman.” 


Note: Again, keep it brief, interesting, and 
important. You touch upon what, when, 
where, and why for your company’s owners. 
The urging from the president or board 
chairman adds importance and value, as does 
the special reply card, a guide for which is 
on the following page. 


SPECIAL REPLY CARD FOR STOCKHOLDER LETTER 


You may produce this card in the quantity 
needed for the number of stockholders to be 
invited to all meetings. Enclosed with each 
letter, it adds importance to the message, 
and aids in assuring better attendance. 

“Yes, I am making plans to be at the spe- 
cial stockholders’ meeting of the (company 
name) company, to be held at (date, place, 
and time). 

“Signature of stockholder. 

“Name. 

“City.” 

PREMEETING FOLLOWUP 


Again, as with all groups, you may want 
to check the facilities, the equipment and 
the material you will need. 

The special “check list” is on the following 
page, and should be used whenever needed. 
The special wallet card containing a brief 
of this same information should be carried 
with you and your regular associates, to be 
immediately available. 

You may also want to make a second 
mailing to stockholders, enclosing other ma- 
terial you have which would be of interest 
to them, reminding them of the meeting or 
reminding them to return their reservation 
cards. 

Be sure the schedules of other company 
personnel participating in the meeting are 
such that there will be time planned for 
them to be in attendance. 

Work with any management people par- 
ticipating to go over the introductions, pro- 
gram outline, and other material that will 
be covered in this series of meetings, espe- 
cially the action that will be asked of the 
audience. 


PREMEETING CHECKLIST 


Here is a list you should read through at 
least a half hour before every meeting. Use 
it as a working guide in making the last 
minute preparations for a good meeting: 

1. Room arrangement: Is seating adequate 
for number expected? Is seating arranged 
for best showing? What is best line of pro- 
jection? Where should projector be placed? 
Screen? Extra speakers? 

2. Lighting: Check location and light con- 
trol of each switch. Determine if this switch 
also controls wall outlets to be used for 
projection, Check window closures, drapes, 
blinds, etc. Also check for any doors which 
should be left closed during meeting. 

3. Equipment: Place projector and screen 
in most favorable positions. Thread film, 
connect speakers. Give a test run for your- 
self, checking: focus, sound, brilliance (pro- 
jection bulb strength). During test, turn 
out lights, locate and correct any light leaks, 
such as doors, drapes, etc. 

4. Materials: Count out quantities of each 
material to be needed, provide a few extras 
for safety. 
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5. Trial run: With your associate (or group 
member who will be assisting you) go 
through all the meeting steps, determining 
who will do what and when. Take special 
precaution to cover responsibilities of run- 
ning the projector, turning lights off and 
on, passing out materials, etc. 

6. Introduction: You are now ready for 
the meeting. The last thing is to have handy 
the standard introduction to be used in 
introducing you to the group. If you have 
not furnished this to the group member as- 
signed this duty, give it to him in advance 
of the precise time it is to be used. Let him 
become familiar with points, putting them in 
his own words. 


ROOM LAYOUT AND SPECIAL PROPS 


In many instances, you will not be able 
to do much about the way a room is arranged 
for your film showing. This is due to the 
many luncheon and business groups with 
whom you will be meeting. 

However, just a few minor changes can 
sometimes make quite a difference in the 
effectiveness of your program. These changes 
can usually be made with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the scheduled format of the 
group. 

In other cases, you will be the one who 
arranges the location and all other details 
for your audience. This is where you can 
have everything just the way you want it, 
and be assured of having the best conditions 
possible for your program. 

CONDUCTING MEETINGS 


There are three major segments to the 
program presentation that occur in every 
meeting. Each is important and vital to its 
success. 

The introduction of you and the introduc- 
tion you give your movie sets the mental 
stage of every member of the audience for 
the message to follow. If it is done well, the 
message is received by an open mind. 

The presentation of the story is handled 
largely by the movie; opening minds, pre- 
senting problems, identifying solutions and 
requesting corrective measures be initiated. 
Your summation to this presentation and 
transition into the next meeting segment is 
all important to the meeting and the re- 
sults you receive from it. 

The action that you suggest, sponsor, and 
encourage will be taken if everything to this 
point has been a series of blended activities 
leading to a climax. Whether an internal 
group of employees or an external group of 
businessmen, the action planned for them 
is logical, practical, and workable if every- 
thing before has prepared the group for this 
step. 

THE. INTRODUCTION YOU RECEIVE 

This is one of the most important steps 
in any meeting you will hold. 

Normally, you would expect the president 
or program chairman to explain your entire 
background and pertinent facts and ideas 
about the program which you are about to 
present. 

Because the psychology of “The Power 
Within” Is such that it is a complete, self- 
contained mind opener, educator, and mo- 
tivator, it is suggested that your introduc- 
tion be kept as brief as possible. This will 
show you to make your opening remarks and 
move quickly into the film, It will also alle- 
viate the possibility of creating any adverse 
preconceived ideas about your program be- 
fore it is presented. 

Following is a suggested format for the in- 
troduction given you by a representative of 
the group with which you are meeting. 

Introduction 

“We have a highly unusual program in 
store for us today. It is one which brings 
a vital message to all Americans, What we 
are about to see will be of interest to each 
of us. It concerns a way of life we have 
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that is sometimes forgotten in our busy 
world. 

“Here with the program for us today is 
——_—_———— Who will tell you a little more 
about his presentation.” 


THE INTRODUCTION YOU GIVE YOUR PROGRAM 


After being introduced by a member of 
your audience, you have the full attention 
of each person for a short while. This time 
factor is important to you, for you must im- 
mediately increase and hold their attention 
until the film can deliver its message. 

You must also set the stage for your call 
for action which will follow the film * * * 
create a curiosity about what will follow in 
order to dissuade your audience from leav- 
ing the room as soon as the fim ends. 

Caution should also be exercised at this 
point not to tell too much about the pro- 
gram * * * not to defeat the psychology built 
into “The Power Within.” 

Here are two standard introductions which 
you may use. 

FILM INTRODUCTION FOR INTERNAL GROUPS 


“We are going to see a film today (tonight) 
which has a very important message for 
each of us. I think that you, too, will agree 
to its importance, for it touches each of us 
not only as an American, but directly because 
of the industry with which we are associated. 

“In fact, it presents to us a very dire chal- 
lenge—a challenge which none of us can 
leave unnoticed. 

“Immediately after the film is over, we're 
going to do something unusual in connec- 
tion with that challenge. 

“Now, let's see ‘The Power Within.““ 

FILM INTRODUCTION FOR EXTERNAL GROUPS 

“Thank you Mr. (s) i 

“I am extremely happy to have the op- 
portunity to bring you this program. In 
fact, I am proud to show you this film and 
the very important message which it con- 
tains. 

“I think that you, too, will agree that this 
message is important to each of us, regard- 
less of our position or our place in the com- 
munity; it touches each of us as an American. 

“In fact, it not only touches us, it pre- 
sents a very definite challenge to each of us— 
a challenge which none can leave unnoticed. 

“Immediately after the film is over, we're 
going to do something unusual in connection 
with that challenge. 

“Now, May we see, The Power Within.'” 


SHOWING THE MOVIE 


With your audience prepared for the mes- 
sage and your equipment loaded, focused, 
and ready to start, there are few seconds 
lost in transferring the attention from your 
introduction to the film story. 

In all your meetings, it is extremely desir- 
able to have a company associate helping 
you so that he can be at the projector or 
the light switch, and your harmonious ac- 
tivities quickly come into play to make the 
movie loom importantly on the screen in 
view of each person. 

During the showing of the movie, avoid 
any excess movements, noise, or entrances 
and exits: Your story is powerful and educa- 
tional—it has been designed to get the action 
you desire—you want nothing to distract a 
single viewer if it can be avoided. Their 
complete absorption of the message is taking 
place at this critical point, they are being 
prepared to accept your suggestions at the 
close. 

If any focus or sound adjustments are 
still necessary after the movie begins, make 
them quickly and permanently in one actiy- 
ity. Sometimes, even the slightest deviation 
in sight or sound can distract the viewer, 
for he must receive both the visual and the 
audio messages in complete harmony if he 
is to receive the entire story you desire him 
to have. 
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AFTER THE MOVIE ENDS 


Despite other film showings you may have 
seen in the past, the after-film techniques 
used here are suggested to help you obtain 
every ounce of motivation and receptivity 
possible from the audience: 

Leave the lights off for at least a few sec- 
onds, and then turn them up slowly or in 
single circuits if possible. A sudden bril- 
liance, noise, movement, or change of atmos- 
phere can destroy much of the feeling you 
have created in each individual. 

Speak clearly but quietly, for the same 
purpose as you had in slowly relighting the 
room: Don’t destroy a good mood or future 
reaction in anyone's mind. 

Resume activities to bring your action 
segment of the meeting into being. Your 
associate can begin giving out the cards, 
passing out folders, and performing the other 
duties suggested in the following section of 
this guide. By this time, the room has been 
luminated, you still have the audience's 
attention, and you can accomplish action. 


THE GOAL IS ACTION 


After an effective film showing, you are 
ready to obtain action from your audience. 
Through “The Power Within,” you have 
aroused the curiosity of the audience; you 
have shown the problem; you have shown a 
solution; you have motivated your audience 
to act upon that solution. 

However, the members of your audience 
will not, as a body, jump to act upon the 
problem; they will have good intentions to 
act tonight when they get home, to do some- 
thing tomorrow, or when “I get the chance.” 
You must help them act. 

There is no other time better suited for 
action than immediately following the film 
when you, the conductor of the meeting, will 
have control of action. 

Quick action from external groups 

A telegram technique: Here is a method 
which will allow you to obtain action quick- 
ly, effectively, from any external group. 

It involves very little effort on the part of 
anyone—only a signature from the individ- 
uals in your audience. 

It will be effective because it allows your 
audience to act while it is still motivated by 
the film. 

Following are suggested concluding re- 
marks for you to use after the film to ob- 
tain action and a sample “action” card 
which includes a suggested message for the 
telegram itself. All an individual must do 
to act is read the card which pledges his sup- 
port to the principles of private enterprise 
and consent to have his name included on a 
telegram which includes the names of others 
of his group and which will be sent to his 
Congressmen. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR “THE POWER WITH- 
IN”—TELEGRAM TECHNIQUE 

After the film is completed and you have 
followed the procedures outlined earlier, say: 

“The Government is today involved in 
nearly 20,000 commercial and industrial 
enterprises. I believe that you will agree 
that this is a challenge for each of us * * * 
the challenge of a problem that tomorrow 
may affect any number of others, perhaps 
even your business, 

“Private enterprise is being challenged on 
its very existence as the basic foundation of 
our economic principles. 

“Serious-minded citizens agree that now is 
the time to meet this challenge * * * tostop 
Government encroachment.” 

(At this point have associate pass out 
action cards.) 

“The only certain means we, as free citi- 
zens, have to make ourselves heard is through 
our Congressmen. My associate is passing 
among you now a card which bears a message 
which we in the electric industry would like 
to send to our representatives in Washington. 
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“If you agree that something must be done 
to protect our rights of private enterprise, 
that the challenge must be met now, you 
have the opportunity right now to aid in this 
fight. 

“Here is the opportunity to take just 1 
minute of your time * * * 1 minute to help 
protect a way of life for all future genera- 
tions, simply by reading this card * * * and, 
if you agree, sign your name as a sponsor 
of the message that will be sent by telegram 
to our Congressman tonight (today). 

“Are you ready to accept the challenge?” 

(Collect the cards after the meeting and 
add the names to your telegram.) 


Card 

Yes. I believe that America is the great- 
est nation on earth and that individual 
initiative, ambition, and drive, through 
free enterprise, has built an economic sys- 
tem that is the envy of every nation in the 
world. I further believe that each of us 
must do all he can to combat any threat to 
the very system that has made America 

at, 


I want my name to appear as one of the 
sponsors of the telegraph message which 
appears on the reverse side of this card 
and is to be sent to legislators who represent 
us. 

Signed 
Telegram 

To the named Congressman at his address: 

“We the undersigned are becoming ex- 
tremely concerned with increasing Govern- 
ment encroachment into areas which by our 
American heritage have become free enter- 
prise endeavors and have helped make our 
Nation strong. We believe that such en- 
croachment perils the economic foundations 
of our Nation. We are particularly con- 
cerned with the unfair competition that 
exists from the REA program against inves- 
tor-owned power companies. We pledge you 
our support and urge you to take any action 
possible to (1) cause REA cooperatives to 
pay their fair share of Federal and State 
income taxes; (2) cause REA to pay current 
interest rates on funds borrowed from the 
U.S. Treasury; (3) require REA to pay own 
administrative expenses; and (4) remove 
the cloak of secrecy which presently sur- 
rounds REA loans. 


A SPECIAL FOLLOWUP FOR THE TELEGRAM 
TECHNIQUE 

Here is a method which will allow you an 
additional approach to action after your 
audience has responded to your appeal for 
£ telegram. 

From the action cards you collected to ac- 
quire the names to be included with the 
telegram, you have a list of those members of 
your audience who were sufficténtly moti- 
vated to act. 

Write those who take action 

A few days after you have held the meet- 
ing in which the telegram was sent, write 
to each of those whose names were included 
with the telegram, and include the brochure, 
“The Power of the People,” which is included 
at the end of this section, with your mailing. 

This brochure, together with the suggested 
letter which follows, should give you an 
effective direct-mail approach for further 
action. 

Dear Mr. ——_————_: I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the time, at- 
tention, and help you gave during our recent 
meeting of (group). Your support in the 
message which was sent to our Congress- 
man was most gratifying. You have helped 
to strike a needed blow in the fight against 
Government competition and encroachment. 

However, this need not be the only blow 
we, as individual citizens can strike for the 
preservation of our basic economic concepts. 
Each of us can continue to make our views 
known to our elected representatives and 
question what progress is being made to aid 
in the solution to this problem. 
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I urge you to individually write to your 
Congressman, and further outline your be- 
liefs to him. I have enclosed a brochure 
which outlines the film we saw last week. 
This brochure, The Power of the People,” 
brings out all the facts pertinent to the 
problem of growing Government competition 
and lists the names and addresses of your 
representatives in Washington. 

I feel certain that your Congressmen 
would welcome receiving further correspond- 
ence from you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Your name). 


LETTER TECHNIQUE FOR ACTION WITH EXTERNAL 
GROUPS 


A personally written letter is the most 
powerful form of action that can be derived 
from any group. 

Occasionally, some of the external groups 
with whom you will be meeeting may be 
able to utilize this approach to action. 
Such groups should be those which you can 
categorize as “knowledgeable” about the 
problem of Government encroachment—per- 
haps members of the chamber of commerce 
and other business groups. 


Use the “Power of the People” brochure 


Your closing remarks can vary to allow 
your audience to act individually at some 
time after the meeting. By furnishing them 
with the “Power of the People” brochure and 
sample letters, you will give your audience 
literature which recaps the film, outlines the 
facts of the problem, as well as the names 
and addresses of your Congressmen. 

As mentioned earlier, this brochure is en- 
closed at the end of this section. 


Concluding remarks for letter technique 

After film is completed, say: 

“The Government is today involved in 
nearly 20,000 commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. 

“I believe that you will agree that this is 
a challenge for each of us, the challenge of 
a problem that tomorrow may affect any 
number of others, perhaps even your busi- 
ness. 

“Private enterprise is being challenged on 
its very existence as the basic foundation 
of our economic principles. 

“Serious-minded citizens agree that now 
is the time to meet this challenge, to stop 
Government encroachment. 

(At this point pass out brochure and sam- 
ple letters.) 

“The only certain way we, as free citizens, 
have to be heard is through our Congress- 
men. My associate is passing among you 
now a means to have your voice heard. 

“If you agree that now is the time to meet 
this challenge, now is the time to protect our 
economic principles for all future genera- 
tions, here is your opportunity to take just 
E 

e. 

“Take the brochure and sample letters 
home with you, read them, and if you are 
ready to meet the challenge, write your Con- 
gressmen. 

“The brochure will give you all the facts, 
the names and addresses of our legislators. 
The sample letters, while not to be copied, 
will serve as a guide for your letter. 

“Thank you for your time and attention.” 

DEAR SENATOR: I have become greatly con- 
cerned about Government encroachment 
into areas of private enterprise. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about the increasing 
competition to investor-owned electric com- 
panies by the REA. 

I want to pledge you my support and urge 
you to take any action possible to curtail 
Government competition in this area. 

Also, I don’t believe that REA cooperatives 
should be allowed to borrow from the U.S. 
Treasury at interest rates that are less than 
what the Treasury must pay for its money. 

Thank you for your time and attention. 

Very truly yours, 
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Dear ConcrEessMAN: I wish to take a mo- 
ment of your time for consideration of a 
problem which some of my neighbors and 
I believe to be a threat to the basic eco- 
nomic principles of our country. 

We have been discussing the growth and 
apparent changing attitude of REA and are 
shocked by the way things are going. 

Not only is REA now in competition with 
investor-owned, taxpaying electric companies, 
here in our area, but we hear they are loan- 
ing money to businesses in other parts of 
the country and, in effect, going into com- 
petition with lending institutions. This 
doesn’t seem fair or right, considering that 
REA is tax subsidized, and is able to acquire 
money at 2 percent interest from the Gov- 
ernment—even though the Government pays 
more for its money than that. 

Can’t something be done about this? 

Sincerely, 


HOW TO OBTAIN ACTION FROM STOCKHOLDERS 
AND EMPLOYEES AFTER SHOWING FILM 


Earlier, employees and stockholders of 
your company were classified as internal au- 
diences, more or less “controlled” groups 
because they would be directly effected by 
increasing Government encroachment into 
the electric industry and are sympathetic to 
your company’s problems. These two groups 
should comprise your most receptive au- 
dience * * * and from them you should be 
able to obtain the most effective form of 
action, a personally written letter. 

The preceding pages contain sample let- 
ters and a suggested means for their utiliza- 
tion with internal groups. 

After following standard procedures (out- 
lined previously) when the film is completed, 
here is a suggested means to aid you in ob- 
taining action from either internal group, 
employees or stockholders. Necessary props 
to aid your conclusion are: 

For each member of the audience: 

1. A pen. 

2. A blank piece of stationery (various 
types preferred—see samples). 

3. A sample letter (see sample shown ear- 
Her). 

4. A stamped (not metered) envelope—not 
addressed. 

5. “The Power of the People” brochure. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR “POWER WITHIN” 

“I believe that you will agree that this is 
a challenge which affects each of us * * * one 
which threatens our industry and others 
which have helped make this Nation the 
strong fortress of democracy that it is to- 
day. 

“Serious-minded citizens agree that none 
of us can allow this increasing competition 
and encroachment to continue.” 

(At this point have associate point out 
props to each member of the audience.) 

“If you agree that something must be done 
to meet this challenge * * * to protect our 
rights of private enterprise, you have the 
opportunity right now to aid in this fight. 

“My associate has just placed (is placing) 
before you several items—a pen, paper, a 
stamped envelope, and a brochure outlining 
what is believed to be an effective solution 
to the problem. Also on the sheet are the 
names and addresses of several of our leg- 
islative representatives. There is also a 
sample of a letter that has been written be- 
fore about this very same problem. Please 
use it only as a guide to the letter you write 
in your own words. 

“Here is your opportunity to take just 5 
minutes of your time * * * 5 minutes to help 
protect a way of life for all future genera- 
tions * * * simply by making your views 
known to your Congressman. 

“The envelope is stamped * * * the bro- 
chure will guide you * * * if you have any 
questions, raise your hand. 

“You may mail your letter yourself, or 
we will be happy to mail it for you if you 
will just leave it on the table. 
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“If you wish, you may take these materials 
home and write your letter at your leisure. 
“Thank you for your attention.” 


About the samples 


Sample letters should be on various col- 
ored and sized stationery and handwritten. 
This will give members of your audience an 
“authentic” guide, yet, because it looks as 
though it is an actual letter someone has 
written, avoids the chance of copying and 
standardized letters coming from your audi- 
ence to any one Congressman. This will al- 
low the action obtained to appear spontane- 
ous to the recipient and not as though it 
were a planned, concerted effort by any one 
interested group. See sample note earlier. 

Stationery which is passed out should vary 
in color and size for the reasons outlined 
above. 

Envelopes should conform to the station- 
ery and carry individual stamps * * * not 
metered postage which will betray the source 
of the letters to the recipient. 

“Power of the People” brochure sample 
enclosed at the end of this section. Available 
in quantity from Project Action. 


A DIRECT MAIL APPROACH FOR STOCKHOLDERS 


Ideally, both employees and stockholders 
would see “the power within” and have the 
opportunity to receive all the facts regard- 
ing the threat to your company. However, 
this will not always be possible—undoubt- 
edly some of your stockholders live in wide- 
spread areas and far from your company's 
area of operation. But— 

Your stockholders are important. Con- 
sider the impact that could be derived if 
only one-tenth of your stockholders could 
be prompted to write to the Congressmen 
who represent their area—write specifically 
about the problem of government encroach- 
ment and its concern to the investor-owned 
electric industry. 

Then, consider the impact which could be 
caused if only a minimal amount of all the 
some 4 million shareholders of electric 
utility stock in the country could be moti- 
vated to act: Your company’s stockholders 
should be one of the first groups contacted 
with your project action program. Here is 
a method which will allow you to contact all 
your stockholders, no matter where they 
are located. 

Proven effective techniques have been 
utilized in creating a suggested direct mail 
program. 

These techniques encompass a process of 
(1) gain attention; (2) identify problems; 
(3) show solution; (4) call for action. 

The suggested program consists of a letter 
directed to your stockholder and a suggested 
brochure to be used as an enclosure. The 
letter suggested here is written specifically 
about encroachment via REA. 

You may find this letter apropos for your 
geographical area, or you may need to revise 
it to some extent to conform with your 
particular company policy. 

The folder is designed to be used in areas 
where REA is the specific problem. Copies 
may be ordered from project action at quan- 
tity discount prices. 

If the folder does not conform to your 
company’s problems, it may serve as a guide 
for the format of one which you may create. 


To THE COMPANY, 
Stockholder, 
At his address. 

Dran STOCKHOLDER: Management of your 
company is becoming greatly concerned with 
a problem which we feel threatens the very 
basis of our Nation's fundamental economic 
system. 

That problem is Government encroach- 
ment and competition with the investor- 
owned electric industry through the devia- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

No, we do not condemn the original pur- 
pose of the act which created REA; in fact, 
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we recognize the greatness the accomplish- 
ment attaimed by REA in electrifying rural 
America. 

Today, through the combined efforts of 
REA and investor-owned companies, 98 per- 
cent of the Nation's farms are electrified. 
The task is complete * * * yet, REA remains 
and has stepped up its lending activities for 
unnecessary power-producing stations and 
transmission lines to the point of direct com- 
petition with investor-owned companies 
across the country. 

Today five out of six new REA customers 
are nonfarm; over 80 percent are urban, 
commercial, or industrial in character and 
are enjoying a subsidy that is denied their 
neighbors and competitors—a subsidy which 
you, as a taxpayer, must underwrite. 

REA cooperatives pay no Federal income 
taxes, yet their net profit in 1961 was $87 
million, 

REA cooperatives may borrow from the 
U.S. Treasury at 2-percent interest rates. 
The Treasury must pay approximately 4 per- 
cent currently to acquire its funds. 

Through section 5 of the REA Act, coopera- 
tives have loaned money at rates convenient 
to them to ski resorts, gravel plants, lumber 
companies, and others. 

Congress presently has no control over the 
administration of funds. 

And further compounding the problem, 
some REA cooperatives have been able to 
reinvest 2 percent moneys in 4-percent Treas- 
ury bonds, 

The right of investor-owned, taxpaying 
companies to generate and distribute elec- 
tricity has been challenged by advocates of 
stronger Government control of our American 
private enterprise system. 

Tomorrow, which other major industry will 
be threatened? 

We urge you to read the enclosed folder, 
to learn the facts about this “Creeping 
Shadow.” 

If you share our views and concern over 
the threat of increasing Government control, 
why not invest a few minutes of your time 
to help preserve our private enterprise sys- 
tem? Write your Congressmen, make your 
views known to them. 

This is the only certain means we, as free 
citizens, have to protect our investor-owned 
industries from Government encroachment 
and competition. Why not act today? 

Very truly yours, 
(PRESIDENT, your company) . 


THE CREEPING SHADOW BROCHURE 


A copy of this brochure is included at the 
end of this section, 

It is designed to be used with your stock- 
holder mailing. It deals especially with the 
problems presented by the deviation of REA. 
Your company may order copies in quantity 
from Project Action if the content is suitable 
to your problems and geographical region. 
If the content does not apply to your com- 
pany, use this brochure as a guide for de- 
signing literature which answers your needs. 

The last panel of the brochure is left blank 
so that it may be imprinted with specific 
recommendations for action made by your 
company, names and addresses of your Con- 
gressmen, and your company name. Your 
company will probably want to make its own 
recommendations on this panel. 

Here is a suggestion which may be used: 
Your Congressmen need your support to fight 
Government encroachment into free enter- 
prise. If you share our concern about this 
important threat, make your views known 
to them, 

Specifically, we believe that REA coopera- 
tives should be required to: 

1. Pay Federal income taxes on their net 
profit (net margins). 

2. Pay at least the same interest for money 
borrowed from the U.S. Treasury as the Gov- 
ernment must pay for these funds. 
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3. Itemize and justify to Congress all loans. 
‘Then list names and addresses of the leg- 
islators who represent your area. 
OTHER ACTION TO GAIN 
Gain contacts into other groups 
When meeting with either internal or ex- 
ternal groups, you will find that individuals 
in your audiences are active in other groups. 
These individuals can be extremely helpful 
in enabling you to have the opportunity to 
show “The Power Within” to other groups. 
If it is your desire to gain additional con- 
tacts to other groups, consider using these 
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remarks after your concluding statements 
on the film: 

“There is another way that you, as individ- 
ual citizens may aid in this fight. 

“I am certain that most of you belong to 
other groups and clubs here within the 
community. 

“If you feel that other groups to which 
you belong would find this film an interest- 
ing and informative program, we would 
certainly like to make it available to them. 

“I would welcome the names of any groups 
you can give me to contact. I will be happy 
to discuss this with you just after this 
meeting.” 


APPENDIX 
Project Action 
PRICE SCHEDULES 


* 5 only (after purchase of 1 or 
5 complete programs) 


Prices for each, plus shipping 


3 4 5to9 | 10to14 15 or more 
$650 $625 $600 $575 $525 $475 
600 575 550 525 475 425 


PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


“Creep Pong oil 8 
“Power of the People 
“The Power With 


A 
“The Facts About the TVA Power Business”. 


1 Minimum quantity 5,000. 


PROJECT ACTION ORDER FORM 
PROJECT ACTION, 

Post Office Box 932, 

Boulder, Colo.: 

Please send to the address below the indi- 
cated quantities of the following components 
of Project Action and bill my company ac- 
cording to the prices listed on your current 
price schedule. 

TT — RI 


City (zone) and State 

Complete Project Action programs. 

Prints of film, “The Power Within.” 

Program guides. 

Copies of the “Creeping Shadow” brochure 
(minimum 5,000). 

Copies of the “The Power of the People” 
brochure (minimum 5,000). 

Copies of “The Power Within” direct mail 
piece (minimum 5,000). 

Copies of the meeting cue card (minimum 


)- 
a of the meeting checklists (minimum 

he 

Copies of the script to “The Power Within” 
(minimum 25). 

Copies of the reprint of section 17 of the 
Hoover Commission Reports (minimum 25). 

Copies of the “Empire Building” folder 
(minimum 25). 


Program guide (includes 1 each of above . 


Prices, per thousand including imprinting 
plus shipping 
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Copies of “Deviation of the REA“ (mini- 
mum 25). 

Copies of The Facts About the TVA Power 
Business” (minimum 25). 

If you wish these items imprinted, please 
include a glossy proof of your company sig- 
nature and any other information you wish 
with your order. 

PREMEETING CHECKLIST 
Check these items at least one-half hour 
before meeting time 

1. Room arrangement: Number and ar- 
rangement of seats. Best location for pro- 
jector, screen. 

2. Lighting: Location and control of each 
switch. Check wall outlet to be used with 
lights off. Check closures all windows, doors. 

8. Equipment: Place projector, screen, 
speakers; thread film, connect all units. Test 
run equipment, checking sound, focus, light 
leaks, etc. 

4. Materials: Count out quantities to be 
used plus a few extras. 

5. Trial run: With associate, go through 
meeting steps, determine who does what and 
when, such as projector, lights, materials, 
etc. 

6. Introduction: Have standard introduc- 
tion page ready for person to introduce you. 
Furnish it in advance of time to be used for 
his familiarization. 
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MEETING GUIDE CARD 

This card is designed only to refresh your 
memory at certain points or functions you 
have during a meeting. It is not intended 
to be a complete instruction device within 
itself, and should be relied on only after 
you are fully familiar with the pertinent por- 
tions of the program guide manual. 

FILM INTRODUCTION FOR INTERNAL GROUPS 

“We are going to see a film today which 
has a very important message for each of us. 
I think you will agree to its importance, for 
it touches each of us not only as an Ameri- 
can but directly because of the industry with 
which we are associated. 

“In fact, it presents to us a very dire chal- 
lenge, a challenge which none of us can leave 
unnoticed. 

“Immediately after the film is over, we're 
going to do something unusual in connec- 
tion with that challenge. 

“Now, let's see The Power Within.” 

FILM INTRODUCTION FOR EXTERNAL GROUPS 

“Thank you, I am extremely happy to have 
the opportunity to bring you this program. 
In fact, I am proud to show you this film 
and the very important message which it 
contains. 

“I think you will agree that this message Is 
important to each of us, regardless of our 
position or place in the community; it 
touches each of us as an American. 

“In fact, it not only touches us, it presents 
a very definite challenge to us, a challenge 
which none can leave unnoticed. 

“Immediately after the film is over, we're 
going to do something unusual in connec- 
tion with that challenge. 

“Now, may we see ‘The Power Within.“ 

After the film 

1. Leave lights off a few seconds. 

2. Speak clearly but quietly. 

3. Resume activities for action, 


THE TELEGRAM TECHNIQUE FOR EXTERNAL 
GROUPS 
Points to remember for your statements: 
“Government involved in nearly 20,000 
3 enterprises —a challenge for each 
of us. 


“Private enterprise being challenged. 
“Serious minded citizens agree now is the 


Associate passes out action cards, 

“Only means to be heard is through Con- 
gressmen—this card bears m we in 
electric industry would like to send Repre- 
sentatives. 

“If you agree something must be done to 
protect our rights of private enterprise, you 
have the opportunity right now. 

“Here is opportunity to take 1 minute 
of your time—help protect way of life for 
all future generations—read the card, sign 
it if you agree, as a sponsor of the message 
that will be sent by telegram. 

“Are you ready to accept this challenge?” 

Collect cards, add names to telegram. 

LETTER TECHNIQUE WITH EXTERNAL GROUPS 

Statement is same as first part of telegram 
technique, until associate passes out mate- 
rials. 

Associate passes out “Power of the People” 
brochure and sample letters. 

“Take the brochure and sample letters 
home with you—read them—if you are ready 
to meet the challenge, write your Congress- 
man. 

“The brochure will give you facts—names 
and addresses of legislators. Sample letters 
are not to be copied, but serve as guide for 
your letter. 

“Thank you for your time and attention.” 
CONCLUDING REMARKS FOR “POWER WITHIN" 
FOR USE WITH INTERNAL GROUPS 

“I believe you agree this is a challenge 
affecting each of us—threatening our indus- 
try and others. 
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“Serious minded citizens agree none of us 
can allow increased competition and en- 
croachment to continue.” 

Associate passes out pen, stationery, sam- 
ple letter, stamped envelope, “Power of Peo- 
ple” brochure. 

“Here ate several items—and the names 
and addresses of legislators. Please use 
sample letter only as a guide for your letter 
that should be in your own words. 

“Opportunity to take just 5 minutes of 
your time—help protect way of life for all 
future generations—by making your views 
known to your Congressmen. 

“You may mail your letter, or leave it 
here and we will. 

“You may take materials home and write 
at your own leisure.” 

GAINING CONTACTS INTO OTHER GROUPS 

If you desire additional group contacts, 
these remarks may be made after your reg- 
ular concluding statements: 

“There is another way you as individual 
citizens may aid in this fight. 

“I am certain that most of you belong to 
other groups and clubs here within the 
community. 

“If you feel that other groups to which 
you belong would find this film an inter- 
esting and informative program, we would 
certainly like to make it available to them. 

“I would welcome the names of any groups 
you can give me to contact. I will be happy 
to discuss this with you just after the 
meeting.” 

“THE POWER WITHIN" A NEW COMMUNITY 

SERVICE PRESENTATION FOR ALL ORGANIZA- 

TIONS, CLUBS AND GROUPS 


Now available without cost to all groups, 
organizations and clubs in your community, 
is the new full-color-and-sound movie called 
“The Power Within,” being offered as a com- 
munity service presentation. 

As program content, it brings to the mem- 
bership a finer appreciation of the power of 
the individual citizen * * * the effect he has 
on his own future as well as that of the Na- 
tion. It is more than just entertainment 
fare, for it dramatically portrays our system 
of free competition industry and the chal- 
lenges it faces in the present-day world. 
Whether your membership is old or young, 
business owners or employees, students or 
parents, there is a vital message for everyone. 

Please use the reply card below to give us 
the necessary information so that the movie 
may be scheduled for your group as soon as 
possible. There is no cost involved, and a 
private showing in rdvance of your meeting 
date can be arranged ‘for you if desired. 

SCHEDULE YOUR PROGRAM SOON 

Please complete the blanks regarding name, 
attendance, preferred date and location so 
that we may contact you to confirm a def- 
inite meeting date and time. If you would 
prefer some other person be contacted for 
meeting confirmation, fill this name in the 
space for your signature. 

“Yes: I would like to request a meeting 
date for members of tn e to see 
the film, The Power Within.“ 

“Our usual attendance is about ---------- 
We meet ever S 


Please contact me to confirm a definite 
date we may have this program. We prefer 
this be 2 

Ne 


. eee 


“THE POWER WITHIN” 


(Copyright 1963, Varicom International, Inc., 
Post Office Box 932, Boulder, Colo.) 
Music: Title music is big and W 
in mood. 
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Sound: As camera tilts down, fade in the 
sounds of a countryside awakening * * * 
birds chattering, a rooster's crow, a distant 
train whistle. 

At Jenkins’ Farm. 

Narrator. (After Jenkins appears). His 
name is Ed Jenkins and he is a farmer. He 
raises corn, wheat, and feed for his cattle, 
and he has never known any other life. 

Ed Jenkins, a strong man with hard, cal- 
loused hands. Hands like those which 
guided his parent's team across the wide 
country, across silent plains and lonely 
nights, through axle-deep mud and drifting 
snow, to settle and tame a measure of se- 
curity from the clawing wilderness. Ed 
Jenkins, a pioneer out of pioneer stock. 

A happy man, this farmer, satisfied with 
his lot. He sees his daily work not as a 
chore, but as a meaningful contribution to 
his family and his Nation. An independent 
man—rough as cinders, hard as slate, and 
one who speaks his mind. 

This is a special day for Ed Jenkins. His 
youngest boy is coming for a visit. 

This knowledge is a warm fire deep inside 
him. He had been able to provide this lad 
with a gift as precious as freedom itself, and 
one which he has never received, an educa- 
tion. 

What is impossible for such a boy? What 
wonders might he one day accomplish? Yes, 
life has indeed been good for Ed Jenkins. 

Music, Build to end sequence. 

Music. Music sequences into light, happy 
“traveling music.” 

Sound. Typical words of greeting: “Good 
to see you again, Son;” Oh Mom, you haven't 
aged a day,” “Giddyup, Grandpa,” etc. 

HIL DA. (Rapid fire) Now Ed, don't just 
stand there, take everyone's coats. Honestly, 
he'd stand and watch his own funeral. Wil- 
liam, you should have worn a heavier coat. 
You know the nights out here. Pat, honey, 
you look like next year's spring. How you 
can keep your shape after two children is 
beyond me. Here now, I've got some cookies 
for these youngsters and I've got a big 
thrasher's dinner for everybody. Mike and 
Judy, come on now, weill parade out to the 
kitchen and just see what’s in the old cookie 
jar. (Grandkids and Hilda exit.) 

Par. (following behind and smiling) Tu 
come with you and help with dinner. 

HILDA. Nonsense now, you just stay put. 
You've had a long drive and (door shuts be- 
hind Pat). 


BILL. (off camera and laughing) No 
change? 
Ep. No change (crosses to chair). Billy, 


she seems as young as the day we married 
(slowly and sentimentally as he settles into 
chair). Yep, she’s quite a woman (chang- 
ing pace, as jerked out of his own thoughts). 
Now, then, what about you? How is the 
world’s greatest. printing salesman? 

BILL. (half heartedly) Fine, Dad, just fine. 

Ep. You know, you never were a good liar. 
What's eating you? 

BILL. Oh, same tune everyone else sings, 
I guess, not enough money to go around. 

En. Aw, come on Mister. You maybe don't 
have two silos full, but I don’t see you have 
any complaints either. Unless they cut your 
pay since the last time I saw you. 

Btt. (serious now) All right, Dad, I'll 
level with you. Things have changed in this 
old world since you were a young man, Like 
prices. Dad, you're almost self-sufficient 
here, grow most of your own food, a home 
paid for years ago, a suit once a year, this 
isn’t true in town. 

I'm no exception, believe me, young fam- 
ilies have a heck of a time nowadays getting 
by, inflation for example, and taxes. 

Ep. (smiling) It seems to me those taxes 
weren't just invented yesterday. 

‘Bru. (still serious) Dad, look, when you 
and Grandpa John started this farm you 
didn't have to pay out a single penny for 
income tax, right. 
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Ep. Sure, but. 

BILL. So you had a chance to get started 
without any kind of Federal drain on your 
income. All right, for all practical purposes 
the income tax started in the 1930's. By that 
time you and Mom had made a pretty good 
start. And even then it was only a tiny 
amount, 4 percent of your income. Nowa- 
days, I'm paying upwards of 20 percent of 
my income and the long range trend keeps 
going up. And it's not just that, social se- 
curity, these payments have gone up ump- 
teen percent. And State taxes, and local 
taxes, sales tax, property tax, luxury tax, 
school tax, excise tax. : 

Ep. Hold it, hold it. Hold on a minute. 
I give up, you're probably right. It sure 
seems to be getting worse, all right. But it’s 
not all bad. You got an education, son. 
That's important and don't you forget it. 
If you have a hard time stretchin’ your pay, 
forget it, quit, strike out on your own, With 
an education like yours you could start your 
own printing shop. This is America, son. 
You can make your own way here. 

I built this farm with nothing but these 
(holding up hands). You got the brains 
and you got the gumption. Make your own 
way. Build your own life. Heck, if it’s 
money you need, I don't have much, but you 
know I'd help any way I can, and—— 

BILL. Dad, to you I'm probably gonna 


sound like the laziest.man in the world. No 


spunk, no initiative. But I've thought about 
doing just that, starting my own business. 
Thought about it quite a while. 

Ep, And? 

BI L. And under the circumstances, I don't 
think it's wise. You know Groveville. We 
haven't added two businesses to the town in 
the last 10 years. But lately things have 
started looking up. Several Government fa- 
cilities have been moving in, military bases, 
the Federal center, and now that new re- 
search institute. 

Well, anyway, I figure it'll be murder trying 
to cut into the printing dollars of any of the 
established businesses. But with this new 
Government activity, I might have a chance. 
Even if I could just get a tiny percent of 
their work, it’d be a toehold and I could fan 
out from there. 

Ep. Makes sense, What happened. 

BILL. What happened was that the Gov- 
ernment doesn't seem to let out any business 
at least not enough to dip your toe into. 
Most of them have their own facilities, in- 
house, that do their own work. And what 
they don't do themselves, they get from the 
Government Printing Office in Washington. 
So it was no runs, no hits, no errors, and 
nobody left on the bases (pause). 

Ep. Judas Priest. That stinks worse’n my 
hog pen. Who says the Government’s s'posed 
to get in the printing business. Haven't 
they got enough to do countin’ money and 
marchin’ soldiers? 

It’s gettin’ so’s a man can’t even farm his 
own land without the Government's say-so. 
I tell you that burns me up. Billy, you give 
up. too easy. You gotta quit lettin’ the 
bureaucrats push you around. 

Brit. (smiling) I haven't seen you this 
way since that deer hunter shot your prize 
bull. 

Ep. It's no laughin’ matter, son. When 
Uncle Sam starts competing with his citi- 
zens, it’s a pretty sorry day. 

If the Army, or the Post Office, or the 
State Department started planting wheat 
next door, you can bet I wouldn't just sit 
on my hands. You gotta fight for your 
rights in this world. Now you sit tight, I 
want to make a phone call. 

Hello, Mildred, is the Congressman in? 
(aside to Bill) I been playin’ poker with this 
old scoundrel for 15 years. (Seriously.) He's 
a good man, Bill , and I’m sure he'll be able 
to * * * (into phone) hello, Alec. Listen, 
what are you doing this afternoon? Yeah, 
Oh, an hour or so, I guess. 
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Yeah, Well Bill is here. That's right, 
my boy, and he’s brought a few things up 
that we'd kinda like to kick around with 
you. OK, fine, 2 o'clock. Bye now, boy. 
(Hanging up.) (To Bill.) If I know my man, 
‘he'll kick up such a fuss back in Washington 
that the Government will even get rid of 
their printing presses. 

(In Congressman's office.) 

CONGRESSMAN. You mean you're just start- 
ing to get riled up about this? 

Ep. Well, I—— 

CONGRESSMAN. Didn't you ever listen to 
any of my campaign speeches? 

Ep. Sure, but—— 

CONGRESSMAN. Confound it Ed, you're just 
pointing out one litle facet of this thing 
done tiny drop in an enormous bucket 
of swill. 

You've pointed out an instance of Govern- 
ment getting into the printing business. I 
wonder if you realize how extensive this is. 
(Taking Hoover report off shelf.) This book 
summarizes the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission, who, back in the early 1950’s spent 
2½ years studying the workings of Govern- 
ment. Never before in the history of the 
United States has so thorough an inquiry 
been made into the activities of Government. 

The Commission found that even back 
then the Government Printing Office in 
Washington was depriving private printers 
of $55 million a year worth of business. 
Another $285 million was handied by other 
Federal agencies who operated a total of 
327 printing plants. 

Ep. There, you see, Billy, we'll get our- 
selves an investigation here yet. 

CONGRESSMAN. Hold your horses, Ed, that's 
not all the Commission found. 

They learned the Government also oper- 
ated 46 large commercial-type bakeries, 71 
meat-cutting plants, 360 laundries and 438 
commissary stores. They found no fewer 
than 2,500 separate industrial or commercial- 
type facilities in the Defense Department 
alone. Everything from paint factories to 
movie studios from dental manufacturing 
to ice cream plants. 

Now you tell me, how much competition 
does that represent? 

Ep. (Slow whistle.) 

Brun. Well, how do these things get 
started, how can this go on? 

CONGRESSMAN. That’s easy, we all want it 
to. 

Ep. Now wait just a darned minute there, 
Alec. You know me and you know blamed 
well I have never held to any Government- 
owned businesses. Why I—— 

CONGRESSMAN, Ed, if I thought for a sec- 
ond, I'll bet I could name 10 different ways 
you're encouraging this thing. But let's 
just take one example probably the most 
significant of all. Your farm’s in an REA 
area isn’t it, Ed? 

Ep. Sure. I helped form the original co- 
Op, must be 25 years ago. Still on the board 
as a matter of fact. What's that got to do 
with it? 

CONGRESSMAN. That’s just the whole point 
is all. Isn't your co-op using Federal funds 
to compete with investor-owned power com- 
panies? 

Ep. Oh, you're a sneaky devil. Why that’s 
not the same thing at all. 

CONGRESSMAN. Well, let’s just see. Before 
you fellows came in I was just reviewing a 
Government film we were showing in a com- 
mittee hearing not long ago. It’s supposed 
to show what a fine job the Government has 
done in the power business. 

I'd like to show you this and make some 
comments of my own, points that came out 
at the hearings. 

Ep. Fair enough, I'd like to see it. Get the 
lights there Bill. 

(Music: Film, title, music.) 

GOVERNMENT NARRATOR. This is the story of 
rural power, the story of a dream come true 
for the farmers of America. 


The story begins in the heart of America, 
its farmlands. In the 1930’s farming was a 
hard job. A little more than 10 percent of 
the Nation's farmers had electricity. And 
then, by act of Congress, a miracle was born, 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
almost overnight America’s farm families 
made a dramatic discovery. 

CONGRESSMAN. There is no denying that 
REA provided a highly needed service. The 
original act was a fine thing for all con- 
cerned. 

Bru. Well, how come the Government got 
into the act in the first place? How come 
the power companies didn’t build those 
lines? 

CONGRESSMAN. You're seeing the reason 
right on the screen there. Building distri- 
bution lines out to rural areas was a losing 
proposition. 

Ep. That's true, Alec. Why, right here 
for example, our co-op had to build electric 
lines to farms that in many cases were miles 
apart. 

CONGRESSMAN, Yes, and remember this 
was in depression days. Dollars were hard 
to come by and electrifying rural America 
was pretty costly compared to the amount 
of electricity farmers could afford to pay for 
at that time. But in spite of these condi- 
tions, private companies did their part in 
rural power too. In fact almost half the 
country’s farms today are served by investor- 
owned utilities. But let’s get back to the 
film. 


GOVERNMENT Narrator. This is the power 
that changed the face of rural America, that 
made possible a revolutlon in farming. To- 
day a full 98 percent of all farms have been 
electrified, a tribute to the hard work of the 
REA and the co-ops themselves. This 
progress was * * * 

Sound: Voice fades as Congressman turns 
down the volume. 

CONGRESSMAN. Any comments on that, Ed? 

Ep. Just that it seems like a pretty good 
job to me. Just look at the difference elec- 
tricity made in farming methods. Why we'd 
be dead without it, 

CONGRESSMAN, Very true, Ed, but that isn’t 
the point. The point is that the original 
purpose of REA was to bring electric power 
to the farmers. As you see here, 98 percent 
of the farms are already using electricity, 
and today 5 out of 6 new REA customers 
aren’t even farmers. So why should the 
American taxpayer keep pouring out larger 
and larger amounts to REA? But walt, let’s 
hear what our Government man has to say 
about your rates. 

GOVERNMENT NARRATOR, * * * to every farm. 
These inexpensive rates have given America’s 
rural population a unique place in our 
society. It has stimulated * * + 

Sound: Fade as Congressman turns down 
volume. 

CONGRESSMAN. I'll say it’s unique. When 
an REA customer makes out his check, he 
probably pays less than a private company’s 
customer because the taxpayer, in a sense, is 
paying part of the electric bill. That's be- 
cause co-ops don’t pay the taxes on their 
income that private companies have to pay. 
Not only that, but when they get their loans 
from REA they get them at interest rates 
about half the going rate, about half what 
the Government itself, has to pay for the 
money. Who makes up the difference? 
Well, you've got 80 percent of the population 
financing the low rates of the other 20 per- 
cent. But here’s another part of the story 
that should interest you. In the beginning, 
REA helped not only in providing the power 
to rural America, but loaned the farmers 
money which enabled them to purchase their 
wiring, machinery, and appliances at ex- 
tremely low interest rates. This enabled 
families who could not otherwise afford these 
conveniences an inexpensive way to enjoy 
the full benefits of electricity. This was 
accomplished under section 5 of the REA act. 
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es Turn on the lights a minute, would you, 
i11? 

I want to show you a report of our hear- 
ings on these section 5 loans. Again, there's 
no doubt that the original purpose of these 
loans was praiseworthy, but listen to what we 
found these loans were being used for lately. 
And remember, this is taxpayer-subsidized 
money. 

(Referring tò report.) Recently REA sec- 
tion 5 loans have gone to a gravel-crushing 
plant in North Dakota, lumber companies in 
Minnesota and Idaho, a textile mill in North 
Carolina, a ski resort in Illinois and an auto 
racing factory in Texas. 

Now, I ask you what kind-of a franken- 
stein have we created anyway? How could 
banks compete with REA's interest rates on 
such loans? You've got REA competing in 
the loan business as well as the power busi- 
ness. 

Ep. Now wait a minute, Alec, I'll admit 
that the section 6 loans have gone pretty 
far afield, but as for competing in the 
power business, that’s pretty hard to swal- 
low. 

If you expect me to pull out the 
towel for private utilities you're barking up 
the wrong tree. For one thing they're a 
monopoly. For another they've already got 
more money than they know what to do 
with and besides they 

CoNGRESSMAN. They? They? Who do you 
think the mysterious “they” are? A handful 
of Wall Street manipulators? 

Ed. The owners of private utilities aren’t 
“they” but we, you and I and Bill and prac- 
tically everyone here in Barnes County, and 
in counties all across the land. 

Take Margaret Lewis, the widow, for ex- 
ample. She actually owns some utility 
stock. And there are 4 million others like 
her in the country. 

Or, take Charlie Connorley, and thousands 
like him from all walks of life. Part of the 
money they pay on their insurance pre- 
miums each month is invested with and 
loaned to utilities. 

Earnings from these investments ulti- 
mately help accumulate funds which are 
paid to policyholders in dividends, retire- 
ment income, and other benefits. 

Let's take young Jessie Hill, She's put- 
ting her summer job money into a mutual 
savings account. Part of that money will be 
invested in utilities to earn interest and help 
finance that education she’s saving for. 

Bill Murray also has an interest. Part 
of his union dues are invested in utilities 
to help guarantee him a comfortable retire- 
ment. One union I know has more than $30 
million in utility holdings. 

One way or another, just about all of us 
have a stake in this thing. Pension funds, 
trusts, insurance companies, mutual funds, 
charitable and fraternal organizations all 
have utility holdings. 

This is public ownership in its broadest, 
truest sense. We, the people of America, have 
an investment of close to $50 million in 
private utilities, and we'll spend another $120 
billion in the next 2 years to improve our 
facilities. We'll also pay a hundred billion 
in taxes in the next 20 years. In fact, we are 
investors in the largest single taxpaying in- 
dustry in the country. 

When we encourage Government competi- 
tion in the power field, we're taking money 
out of our own pockets. 

Bru. But I always thought a little Gov- 
ernment competition would be a good thing. 
After all, like Dad says, utilities are a mo- 
nopoly. 

CONGRESSMAN. But a regulated, legal mo- 
nopoly, Bill, regulated as to the prices that 
may be charged. Regulated on the amount 
of profit that may be earned. Regulated as 
to the dividends that may be paid to us as in- 
vestors. This is the true and proper role of 
Government, regulation * * * and not com- 
petition. 
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And get this. While the cost of living has 
almost tripled since the early 1900's the price 
of electricity has been continually dropping. 
Now it’s only one-third of what it used to 
be. Does that sound unfair? 

Ep. All right, Alec, you've made your point. 
But it doesn't seem to me like our little 
co-op and others like us are gonna put any- 
body out of business. 

CONGRESSMAN. It seems like I've heard that 
before, Ed. Ever hear of TVA? 

Ep. Of course I have * * * everyone 
has but don't tell me that's all wrong 
too. It did a lot of good, didn’t it. 

CONGRESSMAN. Yes, it did * * * but, like 
REA it went much further than it was in- 
tended to go. But, here, let’s take a look 
at that part of the Government power story, 

Now here you see what the original pur- 
pose of the TVA was: flood control, soil con- 
servation, and navigational waterways. 

All these were badly needed, and this 
great undertaking in the valley of Tennessee 
did provide these benefits to those people. 

When it began, Congress was told that 
any electricity received from this project 
would be minor, just the hydroelectric power 
that could be generated from the dammed 
up water itself * * * certainly this would 
be no competition to anyone. 

But later, the TVA squeezed out all the 
hydropower they could, and then they even 
built steam generators to produce more 
Now, steam plants are three-fourths of its 
power output. Today the TVA is the big- 
gest power system in the entire country. 

And thanks to the American taxpayer 
again it offers cheaper rates, just like REA. 
So cheap, in fact, 20 investor-owned utilities 
couldn't fight the unfair competition and 
were swallowed up. 

There's another side that's ironic, too, the 
industrial northeast pays one of the largest 
shares of the Nation's taxes, and of course 
provided a large portion of the funds to 
create the TVA. Now, many businesses move 
out of these industrial areas to take ad- 
vantage of the TVA subsidized rates. 

This can happen in REA areas too, creating 
unfair advantages for one business over a 
competitor because his low power rates are 
subsidized by our taxes. 

Concressman. Well, enough of that for 
now, Bill, would you get the lights? 

Don't ever say “it can’t happen” because 
it is happening every day, Bill, you and mil- 
lions more in our younger generations are 
being saddled with more and more taxes of 
every name and kind to finance these pro- 
grams, and we still operate at a deficit every 
year. The national debt has risen a frighten- 
ing pace through every administration. 

Ep. Alec, I see now I've been unfair to the 
young folks—like Bil today—for not being 
able to make ends meet, but I never saw 
this side of the story before, no wonder it's 
hard to get in business, or buy a home, or—— 

CONGRESSMAN. Most Americans don't real- 
ize this Ed. If they did, they could raise 
enough cain to get it corrected. 

And, since you mentioned buying a home, 

III give you a real good example of the 
REA system. 

CONGRESSMAN, Bill, just suppose you had 
received an REA loan to buy a $15,000 home. 
You couldn't. of course, but just suppose you 
could. You'd have had a 35-year mortgage. 
You'd have gotten it at about 2 percent in- 
terest. You would have made no down pay- 
ment. And you would have made no pay- 
ments or principal or interest for 3 years. 
Sound like a good deal? 

(Exclamations from Ed and Bill: 
sure is, sure does, etc.) 

CONGRESSMAN. Now, your monthly pay- 
ments would have been a little over $50 
and the total interest paid would have been 
less than $6,000. Under a more conventional 
6-percent loan that you could get your pay- 
ments on the same loan for the same time 
would be about $85 monthly, and you'd pay 


Wow, 
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more than $20,000 in interest. That's nearly 
350 percent more. 

(More exclamations—almost inaudible.) 

CONGRESSMAN. Now, you multiply this type 
of thing by the millions of dollars poured 
into co-op loans and you see the unfair ad- 
vantage they have in competing with utili- 
ties that are owned by the investor, and you 
see why our taxes just keep on rising and 
being used against us without justification. 

En. Alec, I hadn't thought about it before 
but our co-op got its loan at 2 percent, and 
this was money the Government had to pay 
4 percent for on bonds. So there's a loss 
right there. 

CONGRESSMAN. Right, and on top of that 
some co-ops reinvest a part of their loan in 
those same 4-percent Government bonds, 
and that means you're paying interest on 
your own money. And, worse than that, 
the co-ops don’t even pay their share of 
the normal taxes to provide this money in 
the first place. 

Ep. You know, up ‘till now, I didn’t see 
this as a taxpayer. I guess I've been en- 
joying a free ride without even realizing 
where the train was goin’. 

« CONGRESSMAN. It’s not a free ride, Ed, in 
this case, you and: other taxpayers are buy- 
ing the tickets, and it looks like the train 
is going somewhere you didn't even want to 


go. 

But, here's another case in point, right 
in your own co-op you're making plans to 
tie in with other co-ops to build your own 
generating plant. This could be done all 
over the country. 

Ep. Then we'd have one giant network 
of Government-financed power that would 
be in direct competition with companies 
owned and run by free enterprise. 

It’s bad enough now, back in 1932, the 
Government owned only 7 percent of the 
Nation's power, now that's jumped to 24 
percent and it’s still expanding all across 
the country. 

Alec, it’s high time something was done 
about this, tf only every taxpayer could see 
this side of the picture, and how it's costing 
them more every day. 

CONGRESSMAN. It’s not just the cost, Ed, 
it’s also a trend we've just about become 
numb toward. This very thing could make 
our so-called land of opportunity a thing of 
the past someday. But, let’s call it what 
it is, just as the companies swallowed up by 
TVA, it is a back-door Federal takeover of the 
investor-owned companies. 

BILL. If it’s going this way in power, 
couldn't it happen just as easily in baking 
or in transportation, or oil or anything else? 

CONGRESSMAN. Your're right, Bill, and if 
you recall, in other countries where this has 
happened, it usually began with the power 
industry. I remember Sam Rayburn’s state- 
ment back in 1936 when he cosponsored the 
REA Act. He said “we're not intending to 
go out and compete with anyone” but listen 
to what the Hoover Commission reported: 
“Federal competition in the power field is 
more extensive than any single field and has 
taken on many aspects which are the nega- 
tion of our fundamental economic system." 

Ep. Alec, there's a word for where all this 
is heading. 

Why doesn't someone up there at the top 
know about these things? Can't they do 
something? 

CONGRESSMAN, Yes, we know about it, Ed, 
even the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended to the President that the Govern- 
ment should at least raise their loan rates of 
interest to what the Government has to pay 
for the money. 

Other Congressmen are fighting to stop this 
trend, too, one from the Midwest just re- 
cently put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD his 
strong feelings about REA, and getting finan- 
cial control of it back in Congress where it 
belongs. 
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Ep. Then, why doesn’t Congress back them 
up? Why can't you get the laws we need to 
stop this nonsense? 

CONGRESSMAN, Ed, it is up to Congress to 
get these laws passed, but it must be legis- 
lation that the people want, it has to be 
beneficial to the majority of the citizens we 

it. 

I don’t have the least idea what you want 
unless you tell me, how can I or any other 
man you elect stand up and say "this is what 
my people want, this is what they've asked 
me to do," you let me know how you feel. 

How many times have you sent me a wire 
or written a postcard? How many times 
have you or any of your neighbors ever writ- 
ten anyone elected to serve you? Just to 
say how you feel about the issues and their 
effect on you? 

You and every other citizen must be heard 
from, it’s your responsibility as an American 
to use the powers that other nations have 
lost by remaining silent, the power of the 
individual voice, and the power of the indi- 
vidual vote. Each of us have to take a 
stand and be counted, or keep on being led 
down this path of no return. 

It’s like lighting candles, Ed, if every per- 
son wrote just one letter to Just one of their 
Representatives, think of the power of the 
people that would be. 

Think about this, isn't our wonderful way 
of life worth the few minutes of time it takes 
to say “this is what I want, this is what I 
feel is best for Americans, this is what our 
country needs.“ 

Eb. Is it really that easy? Alec? Are our 
letters read up there? Do they mean any- 
thing? 

CONGRESSMAN. You bet they do. They 
mean a lot, because you're writing the people 
who want your vote and support. If they 
can get enough support on any issue for their 
people, they'll go to bat for you in a way 
that will make you proud. 

Brit. I’m more concerned about this power 
problem now than I am about the problems 
I had when I came here, but how do I start 
to put in my word? What do I ask my 
Representative to do? 

CONGRESSMAN. It's simple, son, because 
you're only asking for the Nation to get back 


to the solid principles of government. 


Ask that Congress regain control of the 
situation and guard the purse strings of the 
taxpayer. Ask that anything be done te stop 
big government from getting bigger, and 
using your own money to compete with you 
in the power industry and any other area. 

Ask for fairness and equality, not only in 
the Government lending programs, but in 
other issues that hurt every one of us tax- 
payers. 

And, tell your man in Congress that you'll 
support him to the hilt and influence every 
one you can, if he takes this stand. 


FLYER ADVERTISING FILM 


THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE: A MESSAGE TO THOSE 
WHO VALUE THEIR HERITAGE 


“There is, deep within the roots of America, 
a power that surpasses all others, a power 
which declared a band of determined people. 
independent and caused them to fight for the 
establishment and protection of that inde- 
pendence. 

“This is the power of the people. 4 

“We realize that we must not reserve this 
power for use only when our way of life is 
threatened from without. 

“We realize the importance of the utiliza- 
tion of that great power to guide our Nation 
and preserve our heritage, for ourselves and 
for our heirs. 

“You are asked to use your initiative to 
inform, support, and encourage those legis- 
lators whom you have helped elect to office, 
to take the time to utilize your ‘power’ to 
aid them in representing your interests; they 
have the daily task of creating, revising, and 
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administering the laws by which we are gov- 
erned. The use of your power is determined 
by you; you must transmit your power to 
your legislators to tell them how to act in 
your behalf. 

“The action which you are asked to take 
is merely an investment of a few minutes of 
your time, use this opportunity wisely and 
as often as you wish, on any issue which you 
feel concerns you, your family, our business 
or your Nation. 

“Your Congressmen want to hear from you. 
They need to hear from you if they are to act 
wisely in your behalf. 

“Don't ever forget, it is your Government 
created to serve you. The responsibility to 
maintain and guard our precious way of life 
is yours; yours is the challenge of keeping 
this great democracy truly a ‘land of oppor- 
tunity.’ 
“Sincerely, 

“ALEC.” 
QUOTES FROM FAMOUS AMERICANS 


The issues and problems outlined in the 
movie, The Power Within” are neither new 
or lightly regarded, These quotations will 
give you an indication of their importance 
to other Americans both in and out of 
politics: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all 
or cannot so well do for themselves—in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere."—ApsraHAM LINCOLN, 

“Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more than it earns. But 
you and I know that a continuance of that 
habit means the poorhouse,”—FRanKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, 

“There is far more danger in public mon- 
opoly than there is in private. monopoly, 
for when the Government goes into business 
it can always shift its losses to the taxpay- 
ers. If it goes into the power business it can 
pretend to sell cheap power and then cover 
up its losses. The Government never really 
goes into business, for it never makes ends 
meet * * * it just mixes a little business 
with a lot of politics and no one ever gets 
a chance to find out what is actually going 
on.”—-THoMaAs A. EDISON. 

“The trend has gone far, but it is by no 
means irreversible. At the bottom of any 
new attack on this problem must le the 
conviction that private enterprise and local 
responsibility are in themselves good, and 
that any derogation from these must be 
made only under the pressure of necessity 
or of some unusual circumstances,”—HEr- 
BERT HOOVER. 

“The way to protect human rights is not 
to socialize them. The chief threat to human 
rights is no longer of too little government. 
* * * Freedom's greatest threat today is too 
much government, that all limits to govern- 
ment action may be swept away.”—BERNARD 
BARUCH, 

“Where private enterprise can and is will- 
ing to do the job I think it should be left 
free to do so * * * government enterprise 
should be primarily addressed to the main- 
tenance and enforcement of competition 
* * * not its destruction. I believe with all 
my heart that the job of widely using the 
resources with which nature endowed the 
United States is very largely a job of private 
action.“ —AbLAT E. STEVENSON. 

A SUMMARY OF FACTS FROM “THE POWER 
WITHIN” 


Higher taxes, more taxes to support Gov- 
ernment-in-business ventures in electric 
power. Money received from all citizens to 
provide benefits for only a few. 

Mismanagement of moneys allows Govern- 
ment electric facilities to receive loans at 
interest rates less than the cost to the Treas- 
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ury for that money, again, letting the tax- 
payer make up the difference so that Govern- 
ment power can be offered to 20 percent of 
the population for less cost, 

Loss of congressional control in supervis- 
ing these loans has created an even greater 
threat: money intended by law to provide 
a service to once needy areas is now loaned 
(at the favorable rates of interest) to com- 
mercial, entertainment, industrial, and per- 
sonal ventures. 

Protected competition has been created to 
oppose private industry, such as your electric 
utilities. These taxpaying industries must 
compete with the lower tax-subsidized rates, 
the restrictions imposed on operation and 
development and the income-tax-free pro- 
tection offered Government power facilities. 

Significant trends have developed which 
are mushrooming into every business area, 
more Government ownership and operations, 
restrictions and controls in all areas of busi- 
ness, competing unfairly with some indus- 
tries, depriving all business of needed in- 
come. 


ACTION YOU CAN TAKE AS AN INDIVIDUAL OR AS 
A GROUP 
As a group 

1. Take group action in communicating 
with your Congressmen. A general message, 
with members’ names attached, can state the 
beliefs and philosophies of a concerned seg- 
ment of their constituency. 
political alinement present when a band of 
individuals express beliefs and views that are 
made in the behalf of every citizen in the 
Nation. 

2. Encourage leaders in public opinion to 
support your actions, help in your efforts to 
protect our way of life, and express publicly 
their own personal stand in these issues. 
Editors, newsmen and other prominent local 
personalities will provide their assistance 
once they are informed of the basis and need 
for their actions. 

8. Ask every member to take his own in- 
dividual course of action as outlined on this 
page. Let them know that the group places 
their approval and encouragement on such 
worthy efforts. Remind them that this mes- 
sage is also available to other groups to 
which he belongs, and is a recommended pro- 
gram for any of them. 

As an individual 

1, Personally write, wire, or call your Con- 
gressman. Outline the facts you know, state 
your beliefs toward the corrections needed, 
support and encourage them to take what- 
ever action is available to alter these trends. 

2. Inform others about the issues and the 


. facts with which you are acquainted. Ex- 


plain how every taxpayer can be affected by 
this one Government encroachment. En- 
courage them to take action similar to your 
own, and get the same program which you 
saw presented to any groups to which they 
or their family members belong. 

8. Encourage other groups to see “The 
Power Within.” As a member of any busi- 
ness, fraternal, civic, educational or trade 
group, you can contribute a program that 
carries a message desperately needed by all 
Americans, and provide an opportunity to 
participate in the development of our form 
of democracy. 


WHICH IS THE BEST ACTION FOR YOU? 
The letter 


One of the highest forms of personal com- 
munications, a letter indicates the writer has 
a deep interest in the subject and cared 
enough to invest the time to express his 
views. The letter, when received, gets the 
attention it deserves, for it represents an 
important contact with a constituent, one 
which will not be lightly regarded. 


The telegram 


A telegram says “urgent” to the person re- 
ceiving it. The special delivery, the speed 


There is no 
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of communications, the unusual appearance 
compared to other mail received, all combine 
to get the wire read first, and remember, in 
a Congressman's duties, there is only one 
thing more important than a contact with 
a constituent, that is an “urgent” contact. 


The telephone 


If you personally know or have met your 
Congressman, a personal telephone call can 
have a great deal of weight on his later 
decisions. The telephone represents a very 
deep interest and conviction, for the legis- 
lator realizes the additional urgency and im- 
portance that could have activated the call. 

“You are now in a position to. exercise 
one of your fundamental rights as an Amer- 
ican, the privilege of making your beliefs, 
your views, and your concerns heard in the 
Nation's highest legislative halls. 

“We are lucky, for not every citizen in this 
world has this right. In many instances, 
this and other rights were lost because they 
weren't exercised soon enough, or often 
enough, It is a very small obligation we 
haye to ourselves and future generations, 
but its importance cannot be overstated, 

“I urge you to accept this opportunity to 
take action. This challenging opportunity 
that requires your belief in all that our sys- 
tem of government represents, to invest the 
few minutes of time it takes to have a voice 
in your future.” 


From RURAL ELECTRIFICATION TO EMPIRE 
BuUTLDING 


America is the greatest nation on earth. 
It stands as a beacon of freedom which gives 
hope to millions of humans who are forced 
to live under the political dogma that people 
exist for the state, not that the state exists 
for the people. 

Today, this basic element of freedom is 
threatened by the gradual, but progressive, 
expansion of the Federal Government into 
traditionally free enterprise areas. 

According to Rowland R. Hughes, a former 
U.S. Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Federal Government is, among other 
things, the largest electric power producer 
in the country, the largest insurer, the larg- 
est lender and the largest borrower, the larg- 
est landlord and the largest tenant, the 
largest holder of grazing land and the largest 
holder of timberland, the largest owner of 
grain, the largest warehouse operator, the 
largest shipowner, and the largest truck- 
fleet operator.” 

The list of commercial-industrial activities 
of the Government includes over 19,000 non- 
military agencies alone. Far from discon- 
tinuing its business activities, Government is 
continually adding to them in competition 
with taxpaying, investor-owned companies. 

Free enterprise is one of democracy’s great- 
est strengths. The individual's right to ven- 
ture his skill and capital in the hope of im- 
proving his lot in life has made this coun- 
try the envy of the world with the highest 
standard of living ever achieved by any na- 
tion in history. 

No group of Americans in this country’s 
diversified economy deserves more credit for 
this achievement or more exemplifies the free 
enterprise system than farmers, ranchers, and 
other rural people, 

It is indeed ironic then, that a large seg- 
ment of these rural people is being used 
without their knowledge or consent to fur- 
ther entrench the Federal Government in the 
electric industry, through abuses of the fed- 
erally financed rural electrification program 
by public power enthusiasts. j 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM BACKGROUND 
This program got its start as an emergency - 
agency in 1935, during the heart of the de- 
pression. It was formally approved by Con- 
gress in 1936 and was to have the purpose 
of financing the extension of electric service 
to persons in rural areas who did not have 
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central station service. Rural electric co- 
Operatives were formed to serve their own 
members. 

To encourage rural electrification and to 
help the cooperatives get on their feet finan- 
cially, Congress, recognizing the financial 
problems of the times, gave them certain 
advantages. Among these were exemption 
from Federal income taxes and the right to 
borrow money from the U.S. Treasury at an 
interest rate equal to that which the U.S. 

paid for its funds. 

An interest rate of 2 percent was set by 
Congress in 1944 when the average cost of 
Treasury borrowing was near that rate. 
Nineteen years of spiraling costs have fol- 
lowed. However, the 2 percent interest rate 
still prevails despite the fact that the cur- 
rent cost of long-term money to the Treasury 
is double that rate and the cooperatives are 
now financially able and should pay the go- 
ing interest rate which the Federal Treasury 

ays. 
£ Through the combined efforts of the in- 
vestor-owned utility companies and the REA 
cooperatives, 98 percent of America’s farms 
have been electrified. Investor-owned elec- 
tric companies serve directly 43 percent of 
the total, and many companies make power 
available to cooperatives for resale at rates 
which average about 30 percent less than 
the standard wholesale price. 

Now that the task of bringing electricity 
to the nation’s farms is virtually complete, 
the Rural Electrification Administration has 
stepped up its lending activities for unnec- 
essary power producing stations and high- 
voltage transmission lines, as opposed to dis- 
tribution-type facilities as Congress intend- 
ed. 


HUGE GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION FACILI- 
TIES NEVER INTENDED BY CONGRESS 


Huge generation and transmission co-ops 
(G.T. Co-ops), groups of cooperatives that 
band together to buy electricity or build gen- 
eration and transmission facllities—are being 
organized throughout the country. These 
“super co-ops,” whose generation and trans- 
mission facilities in many cases duplicate 
and compete with existing facilities, were 
never visualized by Congress when the orig- 
inal act was passed. 

This certainly was not the intent of Sam 
Rayburn, the late distinguished Democratic 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who had this to say on April 9, 1936, when 
he sponsored the bill to create the Rural 
Electrification Administration: 

“We are not, in this bill, intending to 
compete with anybody. By this bill we hope 
to bring electricity to the people who do not 
now have it. This bill was not written on 
the theory that we were going to punish 
somebody or parallel their lines or enter 
into competition with them.” 

Officials of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration recognized that Congress ex- 
pected rural electric cooperatives to be al- 
most exclusively distributors of electricity. 
In 1936, the first Administrator of the REA 
program told a committee of the House of 
Representatives that: 

“In 99 instances out of 100 they (REA 
co-ops) are going to buy current from exist- 
ing plants.” 

Contrast this original interpretation of 
the role which generating and transmission 
systems would play in the rural electrifica- 
tion program to those expressed by the 
present REA Administrator who has said: 

“This generation and transmission au- 
thority of REA is the very heart of the Rural 
Electrification Act. It is the cooperative’s 
bill of rights, for it gives co-ops the assur- 
ance that they can be self-sufficient if they 
have to be. Reflecting this fact, we recently 
added a new criterion to the condition under 
which we will approve generation and trans- 
mission loans in the future. In addition to 
our traditional criteria of adequacy, depend- 
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ability, and cost of power, REA will hence- 
forth make loans when necessary to protect 
the security and effectiveness of REA-financ- 
ing systems.” 

Traditionally the heart“ of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act has been to finance distribu- 
tion type rural electric cooperatives to assist 
in bringing electricity to the Nation’s farms 
located in sparsely settled rural areas. 

The effect of this new criterion is to sub- 
stitute, as the “heart” of the act, the financ- 
ing of Government-subsidized generation 
and transmission cooperatives which do not 
directly serve a single farm and were never 
contemplated by Congress. 

Indicative of the ever-increasing percent- 
age of loans being made for generation and 
transmission facilities is the fact that in 
the first 18 years of REA's existence through 
fiscal 1954, G. & T. loans totaled $550 mil- 
lion, or 18.8 percent of all electrification loans 
granted. During the 6 fiscal years 1955-60, 
G. & T. loans totaled $63 million or 35.7 
percent of all electrification loans granted. 
By 1961 this figure had jumped to $155 mil- 
lion or 55 percent of the total. Approxi- 
mately the same percentage occurred in 
1962. 

G. & T. loans anticipated in 1963 will rise 
to between 65 and 68 percent of the 
proposed $400 million electrification loans 
and the total will far exceed the G. & T. 
loans granted in any previous years. 

Since rural electrification is for all prac- 
tical purposes completed, it would seem that 
its growth should be confined to the legit- 
imate goal of promoting increased farm 
usage of electricity. 

Instead, through the use of bureaucratic 
directives and governmental secrecy sur- 
rounding loan applications the program is 
being expanded far beyond the original in- 
tent of Congress and is being used as a 
stepping stone by public power enthusiasts 
to place taxpayer subsidized power facilities 
in direct competition with investor-owned, 
taxpaying electric companies. 

For instance, today over half of the REA 
customers in America do not fall in the farm 
service category. Five out of every six new 
REA customers now being added are urban, 
commercial, or industrial in character. Over 
80 percent of these new customers are non- 
farm customers enjoying subsidies that are 
denied their neighbors and competitors. 

NEW SECTION 5 LOAN CRITERIA WARPS ACT'S 
INTENT 

This obvious change in the character of 
the REA program promises to become even 
more pronounced under the policy of the 
REA's present Administrator who has told 
cooperative members: 

“To help you encourage new production 
and service businesses, REA is broadening 
the use of section 5 loans. You will be able 
to extend this kind of financing to the pur- 
chase and installation of electric-powered 
machines and equipment in factories and 
commercial establishments in your service 
areas.” 

Up to this time low-cost loans made under 
the provisions of section 5 in the REA Act 
have been made to finance wiring, electrical 
and plumbing appliances, and equipment to 
encourage farmers to make use of electric 
service, 

This new criterion has so warped the 
original intent of the act that we now see 
2-percent REA loans being given to rural 
electric cooperatives to finance a housing de- 
velopment, a sawmill, a commercial seed- 
cleaning and retail hardware store, a com- 
mercial seed potato business, and a gravel 
crushing and washing operation. 

How far afield the REA is going in making 
2-percent REA loans is typified by the recent 
action of the Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative 
of Elizabeth, III., which loaned $30,000, bor- 
rowed at 2 percent, to a recreational resort 
customer at 4 percent for the purchase of 
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electrically operated snowmaking equipment 
for a ski slope. 

This whole idea of putting the REA into 
the banking business in competition with 
taxpaying banks and other private lending 
agencies was never visualized by the framers 
of the Rural Electrification Act and could 
drive taxpaying lending institutions to the 
wall. 


In early 1962, Representative Don L. 
SHORT, of North Dakota, told the REA Ad- 
ministrator: 

“You have gotten into a fleld where it 
seems to me that the REA is almost becom- 
ing a small business administration, I think 
that it deviates somewhat from the concept 
that most people have as to the purpose of 
the REA program.” 

REA LARGEST FEDERAL POWER SPENDER 

It is clear that the words “rural” and 
“farm” have little meaning in terms of the 
REA’s present objectives. 

It has become the largest spender of all the 
Federal power programs. In fiscal 1963, REA 
estimates it will be spending more money 
than either the Corps of Engineers ($238.8 
million) or the Bureau of Reclamation 
($185.2 million) have requested for their 
power programs built in conjunction with 


‘ multipurpose water resource development. 


Federal power agencies such as the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers must 
submit to Congress detailed explanations for 
every project request including both new and 
continued projects. 

Ironically, the REA, which is its biggest 
power borrower, furnishes Congress no de- 
tailed justifications for its annual budget 
requests of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
except for those of administrative expenses 
which have already cost the Nation's tax- 
payers $110 million since REA's inception. 

Commenting on this aspect of the REA 
program, the Honorable Ropert H, MICHEL, 
U.S. Representative from Illinois, said: 

“Essentially, Congress has not adequately 
exercised its constitutionally granted ‘finan- 
cial control.’ 

“There is no question that the REA Ad- 
ministrator, under the law, should and does 
have the authority to study, recommend, and 
approve REA loans, but this does not super- 
sede Congress’ authority to decide how Fed- 
eral funds—including REA’s—should be 
spent,” 

As matters now stand, once the Adminis- 
trator has received congressional approval of 
REA’s yearly appropriation, he has a free 
hand in how the money is loaned. 

In the case of REA loan applications to 
finance super co-op generation and trans- 
mission systems he makes practically no at- 
tempt to analyze whether existing sources of 
supply are adequate, dependable, and avall- 
able at reasonable costs. 

This type analysis must be made before 
the Administrator or anyone else can intelli- 
gently and legitimately decide whether 
granting of the loan will be in the public in- 
terest or a waste of millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

On the contrary, the Administrator shields, 
in a cloak of secrecy, cost analysis and other 
details of these loan applications, from Con- 
gress, from the press, general public, and 
suppliers of electricity in the area who must 
have this information in order to determine 
whether they can supply the power required 
at reasonable costs. 

It’s not too hard to understand why the 
REA and some of the cooperatives want to 
keep cost analyses secret when you consider 
that in many cases the loan could not be jus- 
tified because existing sources are plentiful 
and cheaper. The average charge for elec- 
tricity made by all G. & T. cooperatives to 
their members is 9.1 mills a kilowatt-hour. 
On the other hand, the average wholesale 
price that investor-owned companies charge 
electric distribution cooperatives is 7.8 mills 
a kilowatt-hour, 
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COLORADO-UTE MEMBERS WILL PAY MORE FOR 
HAYDEN POWER 

A good case in point is the current proposal 
of the Colorado-Ute Electric Association, Inc., 
of Montrose, Colo., to build an unnecessary 
150,000-kilowatt steam-electric generating 
Station near Hayden, in western Colorado. 

The iron cloak of secrecy surrounding this 
$30.5-million steamplant in western Colorado 
was finally penetrated through much prod- 
ding by the press and ultimately a subpena 
issued by the U.S. District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the REA to produce its 
records pertaining to the loan. 

It was eventually disclosed that the pri- 
mary purpose and justification for such a 
large powerplant, which would eventually 
have a generating capacity of 600,000 kilo- 
watts and cost around $120 million, would be 
to provide power to the Salt River Power 
District in Arizona, 700 miles away, and to 
firm up the Colorado River storage project 
hydroelectric system of the US. Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Salt River Power District is not an eligible 
REA borrower and serves parts of the rap- 
idly growing and prosperous Phoenix sub- 
urbs and adjacent areas. This means that 
taxpayers’ funds at 2 percent interest rates 
would be used in large part to subsidize 
this fast-growing Phoenix area. 

Although the loan has been granted by 
the REA, subsequent appraisal of Colorado- 
Ute's cost analysis and other pertinent data 
on the Hayden plant indicate that existing 
sources of power available to Ute's co-op 
‘members are both adequate and available at 
reasonable costs. i 

For instance, the evidence disclosed in- 
dividual cooperative members of Colorado- 
Ute, as preference customers, are eligible to 
receive Colorado River storage project power 
which, with other sources, will more than 
satisfy their needs in the foreseeable future 
and which could be purchased at less cost 
than Colorado-Ute power. 

These facts were disclosed during hearings 
before the Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado which granted Colorado-Ute a 
permit to build the Hayden plant by a 2-to-1 
decision announced in February 1963. 

Commissioner H. S. Bjelland, who voted 
in favor of granting the permit, acknowl- 
edged the availability and adequacy of 
CRSP power to take care of the cooperative’s 
needs when he stated in his concurring 
opinion: 

“Even as the record clearly establishes that 
Ute needs more power, it equally clearly 
establishes that Ute’s immediate needs and 
reasonable future needs can be satisfied by 
purchasing hydroelectric power from the 
Colorado River project. This source of 
power is stable and the price is reasonable.” 

In his concurring opinion he also stated: 

"It is to be noted in passing that Ute's 
proposal to build the Hayden plant would 
not be economically feasible were it not for 
the availability of 2-percent loan money 
from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. The funds of such administration, of 
course, come from the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government will lose approxi- 
mately $1 million a year on the Ute loan 
simply because the Government is paying 
4 percent to borrow the money which it loans 
to Ute at 2 percent.” 

It is significant, indeed, that the chairman 
of the commission, Henry E. Zarlengo, cast 
his vote against the granting of the permit. 
One paragraph in the chairman's dissenting 
opinion stands out as a masterful and un- 
contradictory summation of the thousands 
of pages of evidence which were presented 
in the case. He states: “The testimony and 
exhibits in this proceeding clearly establish 
that the members of Colorado-Ute have 
available to them adequate present and fu- 
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ture supplies of power at reasonable prices 
from existing sources, and that 

these sources of supply would in effect be 
swapping ‘a bird in the hand, for two in 
the bush’; actual experience, for future 
theoretical expectation; the known, for the 
unknown.” 

As this publication goes to press, the pro- 
testants in the case, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado and Western Colorado Power Co., 
intend to file a petition for a rehearing with 
the Public Utilities Commission. 


COLORADO-UTE LOAN HAS NATIONWIDE 
IMPLICATIONS 


Construction of the proposed Hayden plant 
and transmission system would have nation- 
wide as well as areawide implications. 

Because the Salt River district is located 
700 miles from the Hayden plant, it is 
planned that the Bureau of Reclamation will 
sell power from the Colorado River storage 
project’s Glen Canyon Dam in northern Ari- 
zona to Salt River. The Bureau will then 
take the power from the proposed REA Hay- 
den plant in northwestern Colorado as re- 
placement electricity for upper basin pref- 
erence power users. 

Tying the REA plant into the power facili- 
ties of the Bureau’s water storage project 
would make it possible for the Bureau to use 
this back-door method of bypassing the 
scrutiny of Congress which has never per- 
mitted the Bureau of Reclamation to firm 
up its hydroelectric power facilities with 
federally financed steam electric plants. 

This is not an isolated case. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that powerplants and 
transmission lines financed by REA are being 
so located as to tie in with other Federal 
power facilities. 

Through Federal transmission interconnec- 
tions between Federal hydroelectric generat- 
ing facilities and REA-financed steamplants 
a huge federalized power system would be- 
come an accomplished fact at an equally 
huge and unnecessary cost to the Nation's 
taxpayers. 

This ganging up of Federal power agen- 
cies to accomplish their objectives by using 
the back-door approach, thus bypassing the 
approval of Congress, from which they derive 
their authority, is apparently condoned by 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Its Administrator stated in 1961: 

“As President Kennedy made clear in a 
preelection address at Billings, Mont., the 
administration wants Federal interties con- 
structed to link power areas served by big 
Federal hydro projects. We have an interest 
in this plan. The new Assistant Secretary 
of Interior for Power, Kenneth Holum, has 
a desire to work closely with REA and its 
representatives in planning for these inter- 
ties.“ 

Since Congress has never allowed any Gov- 
ernment hydroelectric power project outside 
of the Tennessee Valley to build supporting 
steam electric plants, it seems more than a 
coincidence that REA loans, which are ap- 
proved behind closed doors, rather than 
through the process of open hearings, con- 
Sressional or otherwise, are being used to 
accomplish the same objective. 

This devious use of the REA program is 
completely foreign to the intent of the act. 

If the Rural Electrification Administration 
intends to continue upon a program of fi- 
nancing G. & T. super co-ops which have the 
additional subsidy of paying no income 
taxes, then the REA should be compelled to 
provide Congress with justifications con- 
cerning loans of $5 million or more for such 
facilities and to hold public hearings before 
such loans can be granted. 


TAX AND INTEREST SUBSIDIES SHOULD BE OVER- 
HAULED 

As mentioned, loans are made to REA co- 

operatives at 2 percent interest, or only about 
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one-half the rate which the Treasury now 
pays on its long-term borrowings. The in- 
terest subsidy cost to taxpayers is substan- 
tial. For example, in the Colorado-Ute case 
Commissioner Bjelland found that for Colo- 
rado-Ute to make its profit of $1 million per 
year the Federal Government (the taxpay- 
ers) will lose $1 million per year due to the 
cost of long-term Federal debt. 

Some cooperatives which have money bor- 
rowed from REA at 2 percent have reloaned 
their money to the Government at going 
interest rates of approximately 4 percent. 
Over $250 million has been reinvested in 
Government securities at about double the 
subsidized 2 percent rate. This may be 
good business for the co-ops involved but 
Jany for the taxpayers who must foot the 

In addition there are tax subsidies in- 
volved. They pay no Federal income tax on 
the assumption they are not a “free enter- 
prise profitmaking” organization. Yet in 
1961, figures computed by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture showed cooperatives 
made a “net margin” (net profit) of over 
$87 million (after all expenses, including de- 
preciation, interest, and the minor payment 
of some taxes, not including State or Federal 
income taxes, which they do not pay). 

These two items—below-cost interest and 
no Federal income taxes—have over the past 
years already cost the Federal Government 
over $1 billion, 

Robert T. Patterson, former professor of 
economics at Claremont Men's College, in his 
book, “The Tax Exemption of Cooperatives,” 
analyzes all types of cooperatives and says: 

“Under the present tax provisions for co- 
operatives and their patron members, at least 
$150 million is lost to the Federal Govern- 
ment each year * * *. The amount of lost 
revenue is, however, a minor consideration 
compared with the significance of the tax 
privilege as an impediment to free compe- 
tition.” 


GRASSROOTS MEMBER UNAWARE OF REA 
DEVIATION 


It is evident that many “grassroots” and 
higher level members of the rural electric 
cooperatives are not in accord with the phi- 
losophy of public power advocates who wish 
to change the basic character of the REA 
program. 

A recent power issue survey was taken of 
co-op members throughout the State of 
Indiana, where the Hoosier Cooperative 
Energy, Inc., recently received the largest 
REA G. & T. loan in history for $60 million. 
It indicated that 63 percent of the coop mem- 
bers believe co-ops should pay the same in- 
terest rate the Government pays for borrowed 
money and 76 percent didn't even know that 
cooperatives do not pay the same taxes as 
invester-owned companies. 

Both the American Farm Bureau and 
American National Cattlemen’s Association 
have recently adopted resolutions proposing 
that future REA loans to rural electric co~ 
operatives should be made at not less than 
the cost of money to the Government. 

It is clear that relatively few but politically 
powerful advocates of federalized Govern- 
ment power are using the REA and its mem- 
ber co-ops, without their knowledge and 
consent, as pawns in their attempts to make 
their dreams of a nation-wide Government- 
owned power system a reality. 

CONCLUSION 

Together, the rural electric cooperatives 
and the investor-owned utilities have done 
a remarkable job of bringing electricity to 
nearly every farm in the United States. 
However, it is evident that the rural electri- 
fication program is being expanded far afield 
from the published intention of the original 
sponsors of the act. 
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Under the circumstances, it seems impera- 
tive for us to encourage needed reforms in 
this worthwhile program which will correct 
unfair economic differences between cooper- 
atives, Federal power agencies and investor- 
owned electric utilities, in the fields of taxes, 
money costs, subsidies, preference, Federal 
influence and regulatory procedures. 

Specifically, we believe that rural electric 
cooperatives should be required to: 

1. Pay Federal and State income taxes on 
their net margins (net profits), at least on 
that portion which is not rural in character. 

2. Pay at the very least the same cost for 
money they borrow from the Government as 
the U.S. Treasury must pay for its funds. 
They should also be required to pay their 
own administrative expenses which currently 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers approximately 
$10 million annually. 

8. Itemize and justify in detail for Con- 
gress all generation and transmission proj- 
ects costing more than $5 million. This will 
give Congress an opportunity to study the 
justification of REA construction programs 
in the same way that it considers. the power 
programs of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers. It will also remove the 
shroud of secrecy surrounding the loaning of 
taxpayers’ funds for huge G. & T. loans, in- 
suring that the most advantageous source 
of power is being utilized to serve any area. 

Today, the right of private enterprise to 
generate and distribute electricity is being 
challenged by those who advocate more and 
more Government control of our American 
free enterprise system. Tomorrow, the chal- 
lenge may be directed at a number of other 
major industries. 

Fortunately in a democracy such as ours, 
we have the prerogative to inform our rep- 
resentatives at all levels of government, 
from city councils, to State legislatures, to 
the national Congress as to our desires con- 
cerning those issues in which we have an 
interest. 

Your elected representative is interested in 
your opinions and wants to be responsive to 
them. If the foregoing facts surrounding 
the changing character of the rural electrifi- 
cation program are of concern to you, make 
your views known to your Congressmen. 

This is the only sure and certain way we all 
have, as citizens, to preserve our free enter- 
prise system from Government encroachment 
whether it becomes a hazard to the electric 
industry or any other industry. 


LEAFLET ON SECTION V LOANS 


SECTION 5 LOANS NOW FAR AFIELD OF INTENDED 
PURPOSE 

As mentioned, section 5 loans were set up 
at 2 percent interest in order to sid the 
farmer purchase wiring, appliances and 
equipment and take advantage of electric 
service. 

Today, section 5 1oans, still available at 2 
percent interest to cooperatives, are being 
used to finance a housing development, a 
saw mill, a retail hardware store, a gravel 
plant and a ski resort, among others. In 
some instances, these loans are being made 
at 4 percent interest, putting REA in unfair 
competition with taxpaying banks and other 
lending institutions. 

LOSS TO YOU AS TAXPAYER 

REA cooperatives pay no Federal income 
taxes under the assumption that they are 
not “free enterprise profitmaking” organi- 
gations. Yet in 1961 the net profit (net 
margin) of cooperatives in the country was 
over $87 million, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Loss of taxes from these cooperatives in 
addition to low interest on money loaned 
them has already cost the Federal Govern- 
ment over $1 billion. An additional $150 
million is lost each year to the Government 
because of this tax subsidy. 
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In some instances, cooperatives have bor- 
rowed money at 2 percent from the U.S. 
Treasury and reloaned that same money to 
the Government at the rate of approxi- 
mately 4 percent. 

You, as a taxpayer, and we, as a taxpaying 
company, must foot the bill. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

“A great shadow came upon the land. A 
welcome shadow for it gave shelter and relief 
from the great sun that caused drought and 
suffering among our people. 

“Now suffering is done but the shadow 
remains. And its shelter would turn to 
oppression. 

“And the people knowing the shadow as 
friend pay no heed to its growing magni- 
tude. 

“The shadow would cover us all. 

“We must build a light and cause our 
people to see the light and free our land of 
the shadow while its good yet remains.” 


THE GROWING THREAT OF GOVERNMENT 
ENCROACHMENT 


In 1954 a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, under 
Representative Harden, found a continuing 
trend toward more Government business en- 
terprise—"From 1929 to 1948 public wealth 
has grown more than 278.5 percent while 
private wealth has increased only 78.7 per- 
cent * * * In 1929 the public wealth repre- 
sented only 15 percent of the total national 
wealth, in 1948 the public wealth amounted 
to 27.3 percent. Is this creeping socialism?” 

Today, Government business enterprise 
has extended into many fields—lending, 
transportation, manufacturing, personal 
services. The list has grown to include al- 
most 20,000 commercial-industrial activities 
in nonmilitary agencies alone. 

A former U.S. Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment is “among other things, the largest elec- 
tric power producer in the country, the larg- 
est insurer, the largest lender and the larg- 
est borrower, the largest landlord and larg- 
est tenant, the largest holder of grazing land 
and the largest holder of timberland, the 
largest owner of grain, the largest warehouse 
operator, the largest shipowner, and the larg- 
est truck-fleet operator.” 

The very basis of our economic system is 
being threatened. Day after day, more and 
more investor-owned, taxpaying companies 
are finding themselves in competition with 
the Government which their taxes support. 


DEVIATION OF REA THREATENS INVESTOR-OWNED 
ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


In 1935, in the heart of the depression, the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
formed as an emergency measure. Its in- 
tended purpose was to aid the farmer 
through extension of electricity to rural 
areas which were not otherwise served 
through central station service. Section 5 
of the act, which was formally approved by 
Congress in 1936, was added to allow loans 
to be made to the farmer for installing wir- 
ing and purchasing electrical equipment. 
Rural Cooperatives were established to serve 
their own members. 

To help the cooperatives financial founda- 
tion, Congress allowed them exemption from 
Federal incomes taxes and the right to bor- 
row money from the U.S. Treasury at the 
same interest rate which the Treasury paid 
for its funds. 

In 1944, Congress set the interest rate at 
2 percent, near the rate of cost of the Treas- 
ury at that time. This same interest rate 
is in effect today, although a spiraling econ- 
omy has nearly doubled the cost which the 
Treasury now has to pay for its funds. 

Today, through the combined efforts of 
investor-owned electric companies and the 
REA, 98 percent of the Nation’s farms have 
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been electrified. However, the REA has in- 
creased its lending activities for power pro- 
ducing stations and transmission lines in 
competition with investor-owned companies. 


INTENTION OF REA WAS NOT TO COMPETE WITH 
TAXPAYING COMPANIES 

Huge generation and transmission cooper- 
atives—groups of cooperatives which band 
together to buy electricity or build generat- 
ing and transmission facilities—are now be- 
ing organized all over the country. These 
supercooperatives are in many cases dupli- 
cating investor-owned facilities and enter- 
ing into direct competition, which was never 
intended when the act was passed. 

In 1936, the first Administrator of the REA 
program stated to the House of Representa- 
tives that: 

“In 99 instances out of 100 they (REA cn- 
ops) are going to buy current from existing 
plants.” 

Yet, the Hoover Commission, in its study 
of Government business enterprise in 1953, 
stated in regard to Government encroach- 
ment in the electric industry: 

“Such competition * * * in the power 
field is more extensive than in any other 
single Government field and has taken on 
many aspects which are the negation of our 
fundamental economic system.” 

Today, 5 out of every 6 new REA custom- 
ers are nonfarm. They are urban, commer- 
cial or industrial in character and enjoy a 
subsidy which is denied their neighbors and 
competitors. And 80 percent of our people 
are taxed to pay for this subsidy enjoyed by 
the other 20 percent. 


THe Facrs Asour THe TVA PowEr BUSINESS 


(By Edwin Vennard, vice president and 
managing director, Edison Electric Institute) 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) has 
been a controversial issue for about 30 years. 
Some refer to it as a great and successful 
Government project with benefits to the 
people of the area and to the Nation. Others 
refer to it as an experiment in socialism 
which should never be repeated. 

From a close study of the project since its 
creation, it appears that most of the dis- 
agreement has stemmed either from a lack 
of knowledge or from a misunderstanding of 
the facts. 

For the moment, let us not discuss the 
ideological or political aspects of TVA. Let 
us also pass over flood control, navigation, 
soil conservation, malaria control, and like 
matters. Let us limit our discussion to the 
power business of TVA. 

TVA was created by an act of Congress in 
1933 to provide for Federal Government de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River. It was 
labeled primarily a navigation and flood con- 
trol project with electric power as a by- 
product incidental to the main functions. 
TVA was authorized to sell incidental electric 
power to the people of the area. In 1961, 
83 percent of TVA's investment was in power 
facilities and 74 percent of the energy pro- 
duced was by coal-burning steamplants. 
TVA has turned into a large power system 
furnishing electric utility service to a large 
area of the country. In the way it is built 
and run, it is like any other large electric 
power company. 

To bring TVA into focus, let us review 
America’s electric supply system and the part 
that TVA plays in it. 

America, with almost one-sixteenth of the 
world’s people, has over one-third of the 
world’s power capacity—more than the to- 
tal of the next five nations combined, and 
almost three times that of the next ranking 
country, Soviet Russia, figure 1 (not printed 
in Record), Figure 2 (not printed in Rec- 
orp) shows the transmission line net- 
work of the United States. Figure 3 (not 
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printed in Recorp) shows how the two na- 
tions, United States and U.S.S.R., compare 
in terms of land area and miles of transmis- 
sion line. With only one-third of the land 
area of Russia, we have about four and one- 
half times the transmission line mileage of 
the Russians. The relative well-being of the 
peoples of the two nations shows up in the 
kilowatt-hours per capita regarded by many 
as one of the best single measures of the 
standard of living. 

In the United States there are about 400 
investor-owned power companies serving 
about 79 percent of the Nation's customers. 
The rest are served by various forms of Gov- 
ernment-financed power suppliers. TVA is 
the largest of these. 

Figure 5 (not printed in Recorp) shows, 
for the total electric utility industry, the de- 
mand for electric power and the capability 
available to serve it. The 75.7 percent share 
of the capacity furnished by the investor- 
owned companies and the 24.3 percent fur- 
nished by Government-sponsored utilities are 
shown on the chart. TVA’s total power ca- 
pability is 12.5 million kilowatts or about 
27 percent of the total Government and 
cooperative power capability of 45.8 million 
kilowatts. TVA's 12.5 million kilowatts is 6 
percent of the Nation’s total power supply. 
Figure 6 (not printed in Recorp) shows the 
area of the country served by TVA. 

TVA is a wholesale supplier of electricity. 
It serves less than 200 customers. Among 
them are 102 city-owned electric systems, 51 
Tural electric cooperatives, and 2 small in- 
vestor-owned utilities. TVA also sells power 
directly to about 3 dozen industrial plants 
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and Federal defense agencies with very large 
or unusual power requirements. 

In 1961, TVA sold 27.4 billion kilowatt- 
hours, about 45 percent of its total sales, to 
one customer, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC), another agency of the Federal 
Government. This is about as much elec- 
tricity as is used by all the New England 
States for all purposes. This customer not 
only uses a great amount of energy but uses 
it at a very high load factor, since it uses 
electric power around the clock, every day, 
every night of the year. 

Investor-owned companies also serve the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Because of the 
unusual size and nature of the load, the 
companies formed separate corporations to 
serve the business. 

In order to analyze the TVA power busi- 
ness and com: it to investor-owned com- 
panies, two adjustments have to be made. 
First, the AEC business is removed from 
TVA, and, second, the wholesale business of 
TVA is combined with its municipal dis- 
tributors. TVA then is quite similar to a 
large investor-owned company. Its total 
power capacity is then about 8 million kilo- 
watts, or 4 percent of the Nation's total. 
Throughout the article we shall be referring 
to the TVA as adjusted. 

The following table shows the top 10 elec- 
tric utility enterprises on the basis of cus- 
tomers, kilowatt-hour sales, kilowatts of de- 
mand, gross operating revenue, and invest- 
ment. TVA, as adjusted, is also shown in 
the table. It can be seen from this table 
that, as adjusted, TVA is indeed comparable 
to other large electric power systems. 


Largest U.S. electric utility enterprises, 1960 


PCC 2.35 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co- 2.16 
Commonwealth Edison Co.. 2.07 

Valley Authority 1.........---- 1.86 
Al Electric Power Co., Inc. 1.74 
thern Co., Inc., The 1.61 
Southern California Edison Co.. 1.48 
Publie Service Electric & G 1.15 
Detroit Edison Co., The 1.14 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp Lo 
ohaw! wer E K į 
‘Texas Utilities Oo. 


1 Excluding AEC; including municipal distributors. 
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COST OF MONEY, TAXES AND THE PRICE OF 
ELECTRICITY 

Much of the controversy about TVA stems 
from its pricing policy. TVA's rates are low 
compared to those of most investor-owned 
companies. The low TVA rates result in a 
greater use of service in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. TVA claims that the low rates permit 
use of mass production methods with lower 


costs, and that the venture is profitable to 


the Government. TVA rates are claimed to 
serve as a yardstick for the rates of the 
power companies. On the other hand, the 
companies claim that TVA’s rates are not 
a fair measure of companies’ rates in that all 
the costs of furnishing service are not in- 
cluded in the rates. Let us examine these 
contentions. 

In the electric power business it takes 
an investment of about $4.50 for each $1 of 
annual gross revenue—no matter how the 
investment is financed. For the ordinary 


ours, kilowatts, etc., in 


dition to rank. 


manufacturing business, an investment of 
only 47 cents is needed for each dollar of 
revenue. Because of this high investment, 
taxes and the cost of capital take quite a 
large portion of gross revenue. The annual 
cost of money in the market is somewhere 
around 6 percent of the investment, this 
being about the return that people expect 
when they invest their money in a power 
enterprise. The annual taxes on investor- 
owned companies amount to about 5 per- 
cent of the investment. The cost of money 
and taxes, therefore, take 11 percent of the 
investment, and 11 percent of $4.50 amounts 
to 49½ cents. In other words, about half 
of the $1 of gross revenue is required to pay 
these two items of cost. 

A power supplier that is freed of the bur- 
den of paying the full cost of money and 
taxes is thus relieved of about half the cost 
of furnishing service. The price for elec- 
tricity can then be half of what it would 
otherwise be, and Still cover the other costs 
of doing business. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN EFFICIENCY 

The electric power business as a whole has 
been characterized by constant improve- 
ments in efficiency. First, there were small 
isolated plants serving each community. 
Progress in transmission technology made it 
possible to interconnect many communities 
which could then be served from a larger and 
more efficient central station. Then the com- 
panies began to interconnect their systems. 
This made it possible to build still higher 
central power stations. The result has been 
a continuing trend toward larger generating 
units operating at higher and higher tem- 
peratures and pressures with greater efficien- 
cies. Pooling facilities by means of trans- 
mission lines of higher and higher voltages 
has brought about further economies. As a 
result, investment cost per kilowatt in power- 
plants has been held down despite the fact 
that construction costs have almost doubled 
in the past 15 years. Along with this has 
gone a gradual decrease in the pounds of 
fuel needed to produce a kilowatt-hour. 

All of this means that in the power busi- 
ness, generally speaking, the cost of making 
and delivering additional units of electricity 
has been less than the average cost of all 
units. On account of this, from the early 
days of this industry—before the turn of the 
century—rates have been designed with a 
sliding scale feature so that the average per- 
unit price to the customer goes down as he 
uses more electricity. This has brought down 
the average revenue per kilowatt-hour sold. 
This is shown in figure 11 (not printed in 
ReEcorD) for all uses of electricity and in 
figure 12 (not printed in Record) for resi- 
dential service. The appropriate price index 
is shown for com: m. The average rev- 
enue per kilowatt-hour has declined over the 
past 10 or 15 years despite the fact that infla- 
tion has brought about increases across the 
Pies in the cost of labor, materials, and sup- 

es. 

These promotionai rates were designed to 
encourage increased use of service. But in 
designing rates, one basic economic fact must 
be kept in mind. As a result of the many 
factors described above, the cost of making 
one more kilowatt-hour is likely to be less 
than the average cost per kilowatt-hour. 
The lowest step in the rate may approach 
this cost of making an added kilowatt-hour. 
If the rate goes below this cost, all added 
sales will diminish the company’s earning 
position, and the company’s percent return 
will decline. This has been happening to a 
ee extent in the investor-owned indus- 


TVA'’S LOW RATES 

In the light of these facts, let us see what 
is happening in the case of TVa's rates. 

When Congress established TVA in 1933, 
TVA was not required to pay any interest 
on the funds it got from the Government. 
Neither was TVA required to pay any Fed- 
eral income taxes. It is not known why TVA 
was excused from paying these two impor- 
tant items of expense. Possibly it was for 
the reason that TVA was intended primarily 
to be a river development project, and elec- 
tric power production was only incidental. 
Whatever the reason, TVA was not required 
to pay and did not pay any interest on 
ri gd appropriated for it from 1933 through 


The gross appropriations by Congress for 
the TVA power business had amounted to 
$1.4 billion through 1961. It is necessary to 
repeat this as few people realize: For 26 
years TVA paid no interest on this money. 

Over the years when Congress was appro- 
priating funds to the TVA, Government 
spending was greater than income and the 
Government had to borrow money. If we 
apply the interest rate the Government paid 
for borrowed money to the funds appro- 
priated to TVA, we find that interest on 
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these funds cost the Government $469,882,- 
711 from 1934 to 1961. TVA paid interest 
of $41,432,000 in 1961 and prior to this paid 
only $9,665,972 on $65 million of bonds sold 
to the Treasury and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which bonds have since 
been redeemed. 

TVA has made payments to the general 
fund and through 1960 these payments 
amounted to $185,059,000. In addition, pay- 
ments totaling $65,072,000 have been made 
in redemption of bonds sold in fiscal 1939- 
41. During fiscal year 1961, payments to 
the U.S. Treasury totaled $51,432,000, made 
up of $41,432,000 of interest and $10 million 
of repayment as provided under Public Law 
86-137. This is sometimes referred to as a 
return on the Government investment, but 
it falls short of meeting the Government’s 
out-of-pocket cost of money. 


TAXES 


Two of the main sources of revenue to 
the Federal Government are personal in- 
come taxes and taxes on the income of 
corporations. Naturally, the tax paid by 
the corporation is included in the price 
of the goods or service it sells. The corpora- 
tion has no income except from the sale of 
its product or service. 

In this sense, investor-owned companies, 
like other corporations, are tax collectors 
for the Government’s account. The taxes 
paid by the power companies amount to 24 
cents for each $1 of revenue. On the other 
hand, all Government power enterprises pay 
taxes equivalent to only about 314 cents per 
$1 of their revenue. In other words, the 
21 percent of the customers in America who 
get their power from a Government-financed 
power supplier are excused from paying as 
part of their electricity bill the same taxes 
as are collected from the 79 percent of peo- 
ple who buy their power from investor- 
owned companies. 

TVA makes certain payments in lieu of 
taxes to State and local governments. Also, 
the distributors make similar payments to 
their local governments. However, these 
combined payments in 1961 amounted to 
only 0.91 percent of the gross plant invest- 
ment of TVA (excluding AEC) and its munic- 
ipal distributors. On the average, electric 
companies pay 2.3 percent of their gross 
plant investment in State and local taxes 
yearly. This is about 2½ times the rate paid 
by TVA. 

In addition, companies pay, on the aver- 
age, 2.8 percent of their gross plant in Fed- 
eral income taxes. TVA and its municipal 
distributors pay no Federal income taxes. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR COST OF MONEY AND TAXES 


The effect of these two items on TVA's 
revenue can be easily calculated. According 
to Federal Power Commission (FPC) statis- 
tics, the Nation’s investor-owned companies, 
on the average, earn 5 percent on gross plant 
(or about 6 percent on net plant). Such 
earnings are required for free-market financ- 
ing. Also, according to FPC statistics, the 
total taxes of investor-owned companies are 
equivalent to 5.1 percent of gross plant. If 
TVA were required to pay 5 percent return on 
its gross plant account, and pay in taxes the 
equivalent of 5.1 percent of its gross plant 
account, it would be necessary to increase 
TVA's gross operating revenue by 56 per- 
cent. This means that its rates must be 
raised 56 percent to produce this revenue. 

If we raise all of TVA's rates by 56 percent 
and compare them to the rates of the inves- 
tor-owned companies operating under similar 
conditions we find they are about the same. 

This is to be expected, for TVA has never 
claimed to have found a new way to make 
and distribute electricity. It uses the same 
kind of generators, transmission system, and 
distribution systems; it follows the same 
procedures in accounting and meter reading 
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and engineering; it employs the same kind ol 
people. 

There is nothing about Government that 
makes men who work there more efficient 
than men who work in ordinary business 
enterprises. 

Government-power advocates often state 
that they serve as competition for the electric 
companies. They say this is a healthy situ- 
ation which is really good for the companies, 

The situation is like a 100-yard dash in 
which one of the runners is permitted to 
start on the 50-yard line. This favored 
runner may win the race but he can hardly 
claim to be a faster runner because of his 
victory. This is not competition in the sense 
in which the word is usually used. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RATES AND USE OF 
SERVICE 


The price of a commodity or service has a 
bearing on the amount of it that can be sold. 
People can be encouraged to use more elec- 
tricity by reducing the price. Investor- 
owned companies have followed this practice 
since the beginning of the business. How- 
ever, this does not mean that earnings or 
efficiency can be improved by making a rate 
below the cost of service. 

To a large extent, TVA's rates ignore two 
of the principal items of expense: cost of 
money and taxes. As a result, TVA ts selling 
service below cost. ¥ 

For example, in its residential rate TVA 
has a step of 4 mills a kilowatt-hour. A 
part of the electricity used for house heating 
and water heating falls on this step. This is 
less than half of the actual price of furnish- 
ing space heating and water heating service, 
no matter whether the enterprise is financed 
by Government or through the free market. 

The rates are so designed as to place a floor 
between 7 and 714 mills on the average rate, 
regardless of use. This is below cost. 

That the 4-mill block in the rate is far 
too low can quickly be gathered from this 
fact: Remember TVA sold 27.4 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1961 to AEC. AEC's load fac- 
tor is about 97 percent as compared to a 
much lower load factor for residential house 
heating. TVA charges 3.83 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour for this energy it sells to AEC— 
nearly the same price at which TVA sells a 
block of energy for retail house heating. 

TVA reports that about one-fifth of its 
customers are heating their homes electri- 
cally. Reports also show that some of the 
urban areas using TVA power have electric 
water heating saturations as high as 80 
percent. This is understandable because the 
energy is sold for these two services for 
about half price. 

If we adjust TVA's sale of electricity for 
home use by reducing the house heating and 
water heating to the national average (which 
is about what it would be if TVA were not 
selling the service below cost), then the use 
of energy per customer in TVA's territory 
would be about the same as the average for 
the Nation. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 


The same subsidies found in TVA’s resi- 


dential service also apply to TVA's sales of 
energy to big industries. These rates ‘would 
have to be raised about 56 percent if TVA 
were required to pay a 5 percent return on 
its investment and taxes equivalent to those 
paid by investor-owned companies. 

Because of these below-cost rates of TVA, 
some industries locate in TVA's territory in- 
stead of in other parts of the country. 
One might well ask why the taxpayers of 
New York State should be taxed to subsi- 
dize industrial electric rates of TVA so TVA 
can attract industries from New York to 
Tennessee. 

TVA turns this question aside by reply- 
ing that TVA buys generators and equip- 
ment from suppliers all over the country. 
But on the other hand, so do the investor- 
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owned companies and so would investor- 
owned companies if they still operated in 
Tennessee, 

TVA would still buy generators and equip- 
ment even if it had to pay the market price 
of money and taxes. 

TVA argues that its very low rates en- 
courage people to use many appliances which 
are made by manufacturers from other States. 
This seems like a strange argument. “You 
give me $50 and I will use that to buy a 
bicycle from you. We both benefit. I get 
the bicycle and you get the business.” 

NEW INDUSTRIES TO TVA AREA 

Electric energy is a vital ingredient of in- 
dustrial growth. In a modern society most of 
our production is by machinery. About 98 
percent of all the work in America is done 
by machines and most of these machines are 
run electrically. Electricity is available 
everywhere in the United States. On the 
average, the cost of electricity is only about 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the total cost 
of manufacture. Although electricity is an 
important ingredient, its cost is not a major 
item for most manufacturers. 

Some industries, such as aluminum plants, 
require quite a large amount of electric 
power in relation to the value of their 
product. For such industries the cost of 
electricity may be more than 10 percent of 
the cost of the finished product. For this 
reason we find a number of plants, such as 
aluminum plants, going to the TVA area be- 
cause there the electricity can be bought at 
something like half-price. If it were not for 
the below-cost rates of TVA, some of these 
industries would likely locate in other parts 
of the country and pay the market price of 
power. 

THE YARDSTICK 

TVA rates, insofar as they improperly take 
into account cost of money and taxes, are 
not a proper measure of the rates of investor- 
owned companies. Because of this fact the 
yardstick idea ceases to have merit. If the 
yardstick idea has merit, then the same rules 
that apply to investor-owned companies 
should apply to TVA; TVA should pay the 
market price of money and taxes equivalent 
to those of the investor-owned companies. 

Gen, Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the 
TVA, had this to say on the subject in 1956: 
“I cannot ignore the very real advantages 
accruing to any system which operates for 
minimum earning rather than a normal 
profit and which is not required by law to 
pay interest on its obligations or income 
taxes to the Federal Government. In all 
fairness, it must be admitted that these re- 
sult in consumer advantages not enjoyed by 
the customers of private power companies, 
Any talk about establishing a measure for 
the cost of power without reference to these 
factors is, of course, absurd.” 

Some years ago, a bill in Congress pro- 
posed that TVA pay taxes equal to those 
paid by investor-owned companies. During 
the debate on the issue, Senator Norris, the 
father of TVA, had this to say: “If we go to 
that extreme, Senators can see that the TVA 
would be out of business in 3 months.” 

Since the Federal Government uses inves- 
tor-owned companies as a means of collect- 
ing taxes from people, why does it not also 
use TVA for this purpose? Why should the 
people of Tennessee be deprived of the privi- 
lege of paying Federal income taxes in their 
electricity bill as do other citizens? 

ANALYSIS OF TVA EXPENSES 

TVA has given wide publicity to its claims 
that TVA operating expenses, on a kilowatt- 
hour basis, are lower than those of investor- 
owned companies. Many reasons are given 
for these claims, the principal one being that 
TVA uses the “mass production” technique 
of increased volume and relies upon this to 
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decrease its unit costs. TVA speaks of the 
“Henry Ford method.” 

Naturally, volume has a bearing on expense 
and all economists know that the aim of any 
business enterprise should be to increase 
the volume as a means of lowering or hold- 
ing down unit costs. This is a basic eco- 
nomic principle in the power business. It 
was not discovered or originated by TVA. 
This principle is applied by all power enter- 
prises and has been since the beginning. 

A careful analysis of TVA's expenses shows 
that TVA has not found any new and less 
costly way of making and distributing elec- 
tricity. 

Following is one of the tables that has 
been given wide publicity by TVA and its 
supporters: 

Cost of producing and marketing electric 
power 
[Mills per kllowatt· hour of energy sold] 
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A similar statement appears in the TVA 


pamphlet, “TVA Power 1960-61.” The fol- 
lowing is quoted from page 23: 
“LOW COSTS 


“Operating costs are unusually low on the 
combined TVA-distributor system. The cost 
of production last year averaged 1.97 mills 
for each kilowatt-hour sold, This was less 
than half the 4.26-mill average for the Na- 
tion’s privately owned utilities. Other items 
of operating expense—transmission, distri- 
bution, customer's accounting, sales promo- 
tion, and administrative and general—fol- 
lowed a similar pattern, averaging only 40 to 
50 percent of the national averages.” 

The table and the statement err in four 
major respects. 

1. The kilowatt-hour is not the proper unit 
to use in comparing all expenses. For ex- 
ample, customer accounting and collecting 
expense does not vary with kilowatt-hours 
but rather with the number of customers. 

2. It is not proper to compare TVA with 
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lect the money, and enter the account for 
one customer. 

4. As TVA sells electricity below cost, its 
customers use more kilowatt-hours. (If 
TVA gave it away, people would use still 
more.) Dividing this greater number of 
kilowatt-hours into the operating expense 
gives a lower cost for each kilowatt-hour but 
it is an error to conclude that this proves 
any greater efficiency of operation. 

Let us take a simple example to illustrate 
the principle. 

Suppose that a manufacturer of tin cups 
has set a selling price of 10 cents per cup, 
and on this basis he can sell 10,000 cups per 
month, which bring him income of $1,000. 
His labor cost is $400 per month, or 4 cents 
per cup. 

Now let us suppose that someone gave him 
an amount equal to help of his total operat- 
ing cost, as the taxpayers do for TVA. Now 
the manufacturer can cut the price of his 


TVA the whole investor-owned industry. The CUPS to 5 cents. At this price he is able to 
uh oe area comparison should be with investor-owned sell 20,000 cups. This means that his labor 
TVA utilities 2 companies operating under similar condi- cost is not 4 cents per cup, but 2 cents per 
fiscal imate  tions—that is, serving a southern area with CUP (%400/20,000). Has this manufacturer 
year pe low-cost coal supplies and labor. cut his labor cost in half, and is this a valid 
(as age of 8. It is an obvious error to use compari- basis for a claim of greater efficiency? 
stated pri- sons including AEC. TVA sells about 27.4 COMPARISON WITH INVESTOR-OWNED COMPANIES 
19 dune billion kilowatt-hours per year to AEC. The OPERATING UNDER SIMILAR CONDITIONS 
utili- table shows customer accounting and col- There are two comparable investor-owned 
ties lecting expense as 0.13 mills per kilowatt- companies operating under conditions some- 
hour; at this rate this expense would amount what similar to TVA. These are the South- 
to over $3,500,000 for the one customer, AEC. ern Co. and the Middle South Utilities Co., 
Doe eog er 2.00 40 Obviously, it doesn't take over $3,500,000 a both neighbors of TVA. The following table 
tion” and distri- : year to read the meter, make out a bill, col- shows how they compare: 
30 
30 
— Year ended Dee, 31, 1959 
70 
c ae a 
Kilowatt-hours sold (thousands) 
8 
Owa! OT Cay * 
COMMISSION. (AEC) Percent steam generation. - 
Percent hydro generation.. 
8 A eee dg E E E Ea 
sien. 1.66 4. 67 40 
nea and distri- Service to AEC removed and . business of TVA combined with retail business of its municipal dis- 
re- 90 1.60 60 tributors. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1958. 
—.— accounting and 2 For TVA as a whole, including AEC, the fiscal year 1959 figures are steam generation, 75 percent, hydro genera- 
5 gene a ie — 30 tion, 25 percent. 
* and general. 1 71 . 5 a STEAM PRODUCTION COST efficiency with all investor-owned plants. 
PA : —— Most of TVA’s steamplants have been built The following table shows the 25 most efi- 
Total. 5.21 | 10.09 50 since World War II, and hence are newer cient plans in the United States for 1960 
than some of the plants of investor-owned with their heat rates in British thermal 
1 Samie as investor-owned utilities. companies. It is erroneous to compare their units per kilowatt-hour: 
Most efficient steam-electric generating stations for 1961 based on heat rate 
Heat rate, Heat rate, 
Rank Station System B. t. u. per || Rank Station System B. t. u. 
kilowatt- kilowatt- 
hour 
1 Philadelphia Electric Co 8, 760 : 9 California Edison Co 9, 197 
2 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 8, 819 Wisconsin Electric Power Co- 9, 197 
3 --| Public Service Electric & Gas 8, 894 Detroit Edison Co 9, 200 
4 -| Potomac Electric Power Co 9, 006 South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 9, 211 
5 Appalachian Power Co. 9, 022 Indiana & Michigan E 9, 213 
6 Consumers Power Co 9, 060 Ohio Power Co 9, 223 
7 Appalachian Power Co. 9, 086 Southern Electrie G: 9, 226 
8 -| Duke Power Co 9, 100 Toledo Edison Coo 9, 264 
9 Ohio Power Co, and Appalachian Power Co. 9, 123 — Valley Authority. 9, 280 
10 ‘ 8 Redieon ee o-oo tak ae 9,160 |} + 23 | Gallatin. . lee 9, 290 
11 na-Kentucky Electric oe ~ 9,168 Ohio Valley Electric Corp 9, 335 
12 One. Power Oo... 45-2 ee 9, 180 Public Service Electric & & Gas 8 9, 338 
13 Ohio Edison Co... -.2.2.- sds ky 9, 182 


This is not intended to prove that TVA 
is inefficient, but merely to point out the 
fallacy in the table published by TVA im- 
plying far greater efficiency than the inves- 
tor-owned companies. 


PROPER ALLOCATION OF COSTS 
The various items of electric utility ex- 
pense are, in the main, functions of three 
facors; namely, (a) sales (in kilowatt-hours 
or dollars), (b) customers, or (c) size of 


plant required (in kilowatts or dollar value). 
Generally, expenses are more nearly related 
to one of these factors than the others. For 
example, as previously indicated for AEC, 
customer accounting and collecting ex- 
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pense is more closely related to the number 
of customers than to kilowatt-hour sales, 
and a more nearly true picture is presented 
if the comparison is made on the proper 
basis. The following table shows the proper 
comparisons of operating expenses. 


Middle} The 
TVA | South | South- 
System Puer ern Co. 
0. 


Sales: related: Production cost, 
Bear, mills per kilowatt- 
01 


-Akpa Te i e 69 — 0.65 
Customer. related: 
Distribution expense per 
customer (annual). 514.59 | $13.98 | $10.32 


Customer accounting and 
collecting expense per 
customer (annual) 

Sales promotion expense 
per customer (annual) 

Related to size of plant, de- 
mand or investment: 

Transmission expense, 

reent of investment 
n transmission facili- 
. 2.10 2.02 1. 75 

Depreciation, percent of 

gross investment 2.57 | 12.66 2. 55 


$4. 87 
$4. 85 


$5, 22 
$3. 36 


Other; 
Administrative and gen- 
eral expense, percent of 
other operating ex- 
ben 10.4 0 12.1 


1 Inclu and transit utilities. 
Not Walle de. : 
As might be expected, we find little differ- 
ence in the various expense items of TVA as 
compared to investor-owned companies. 


HAS TVA RAISED LIVING STANDARDS? 


Advocates of the TVA idea claim that 
TVA has raised living standards. This is 
something in which all of us are interested. 
The living standards in the TVA territory 
and in the South generally have been lagging 
behind the rest of the country. One pur- 
pose of the TVA was to bring about a more 
rapid improvement. Naturally, spending $2 
billion in one area will have an effect on its 
economy. 

The investor-owned power companies, as 
a group, are now making new investments at 
the rate of $3.3 billion per year. This is 
equal to 1½ new TVA's every year in terms 
of capital formation. This annual new in- 
vestment is 10 percent of all of the new plant 
and equipment spending for all business en- 
terprises in the United States. In the South, 
growth has been above the national average 
with the result that capital expenditures for 
power facilities in that area have been above 
the national average, both in TVA territory 
and in the non-TVA territory in the South. 

Let us look at some economic indicators to 
see whether TVA’s claims about the economy 
of the Tennessee area are valid. 

In terms of population, Tennessee gained 
22 percent from 1940 to 1960, while 10 other 
Southeastern States gained 31 percent. In 
personal income per capita, Tennessee gained 
362 percent during 1940-60, while the 
others gained 361 percent, but in total per- 
sonal income Tennessee fell behind the 
others, gaining 462 percent as against 528 
percent for the 10 other Southeastern States. 


Tennessee compared with the other 10 
Southeastern States 


Tennessee] 10 other 
States 


Percent gain in— 

Population (1940-60) _..__.- 

Personal income per capita 

"Total personal income (1040-00). 
0 me is 

Bank deposits (1940-59) _ ______ 

Employment in manufactur- 
ing (1939-60) 
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Fic. 14.—Tennessee compared with the other 
10 Southeastern States 


Populatinnsces iae FN n 5th. 
Personal income per capita 6th. 
Total personal income 5th. 
Small light and power sales 4th. 
Small light and power customers 4th. 
New business incorporations-------- 6th. 
Cash receipts from farm marketing 8th. 
Employment in manufacturing 3d. 
Construction contracts awarded 4th. 
Percent total personal income 

Poe A ee Ae 5th. 
Business firms in operation 6th. 


In total bank deposits, Tennessee gained 
463 percent during 1940-59, while the other 
States gained 514 percent. Tennessee's em- 
ployment in manufacturing gained 107 per- 
cent during 1939-60 as against 94 percent for 
the other Southeastern States. 

Percentage figures are sometimes mislead- 
ing, so let us see how Tennessee ranks in 
comparison with the other Southeastern 
States (fig. 14). (In all cases the figures are 
for 1960.) 

Among the other 10 Southeastern States, 
Tennessee ranks fifth in population; sixth in 
personal income per capita; fifth in total per- 
sonal income; fourth in small light and 
power sales; fourth in small light and power 
customers; sixth in business firms in opera- 
tion; sixth in new business incorporations; 
eighth in cash receipts from farm market- 
ing; third in employment in manufacturing; 
fourth in construction contracts awarded; 
and fifth in percent total personal income 
tax paid. 

These facts hardly furnish an honest basis 
for claims that the State’s economy has been 
improved above those of its neighbors. 

I was recently in Mexico City at a power 
seminar sponsored by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Some 160 delegates were there from Central 
and South America to discuss and evaluate 
means of developing electric power systems 
for their nations. TVA representatives at- 
tended this meeting and handed out leaflets 
and showed movies portraying TVA as a 
profitable enterprise, without discussing the 
cost of money and tax exemptions. They 
pointed to TVA's low rates and the high 
average use in the TVA area. Their presen- 
tation was designed to promote the idea of 
government operation of the power busi- 
ness. 

On the same program delegates from Rus- 
sia appeared and promoted the same idea. 
In Russia, of course, the Government owns 
all power enterprises as it owns all other 
business operations. It seemed rather 
strange to me to find my own Government 
on the same side as Russia on this issue, 
particularly with regard to Central and 
South America, where we are supposed to 
be trying to stop Communist encroachment. 

While we were meeting in Mexico City dis- 
cussing power, our Government had repre- 
sentatives at a Conference of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, discussing a $20 
billion financing operation in which the 
United States would play a large part. The 
main aim of this Conference was to check 
the rising tide of collectivism in South 
America. 

Why, then, do we at the same time pro- 
mote TVA's, or collective ownership of power, 
in Latin America? In Latin America, power 
facilities take on the order of 10 to 
15 percent of all new capital. Even now, 
Latin American governments are having 
trouble getting the money to build necessary 
roads, hospitals, schools, and the like. 

In the United States, about 79 percent of 
the customers are served by companies which 
are financed in the free market. Maybe we 
can afford one TVA here because we have 79 
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percent of the people paying extra so that the 
remaining 21 percent can get electricity be- 
low cost. But if our Government had to 
finance all the power facilities in this coun- 
try it would have to assume a large and un- 
necessary burden. Yet this is what we are 
in effect asking our Latin American neigh- 
bors to do when we urge them to create 
TVA's. Somehow, it doesn’t make sense. 


REVENUE BOND FINANCING 


Prior to 1959 all of TVA's financing came 
from appropriations by the Congress. The 
Government got the money to finance TVA 
either from tax revenues, or by selling Goy- 
ernment bonds. Some small amount came 
from cash receipts taken in by TVA itself. 
In the power business, owing to the large 
investment per dollar of gross revenue, earn- 
ings alone are not enough to finance new 
property extensions. 

In 1959, the TVA Act of 1933 was amended 
to permit the TVA to sell its own bonds 
in the open market and to require the TVA 
to pay interest to the Federal Government on 
appropriated capital. Interest would be at 
the computed average interest rate payable 
by the Federal Treasury upon its marketable 
public obligations. The 1959 amendment 
also requires TVA to repay $1 billion to the 
Treasury in annual installments. These an- 
nual installments are to range from $10 
million per year for the first 5 years to $20 
million for each year thereafter. 

The 1959 amendment made no change in 
TVA's exemption from Federal income taxes 
nor that of its distributors, the municipali- 
ties and cooperatives which purchase TVA 
power at wholesale. 

The interest due the Federal Treasury is 
to be paid after TVA pays interest on the 
bonds sold in the open market. In other 
words, the Government's investment of $1.4 
billion in TVA power facilities ranks second 
to the revenue bonds sold. 

TVA still enjoys large Government subsi- 
dies and, as may be expected, it has had no 
trouble selling bonds in the free market. 

The 1959 amendment does not change two 
basic facts about TVA: 

1. TVA is not required to pay the Govern- 


ment the going rate of return that people 


want for the use of their money when used 
in the power business. 

2. TVA's taxes, on the basis of percent of 
gross plant for the combined operations, con- 
tinue to be about one-sixth of the equivalent 
total taxes paid by investor-owned com- 
panies. 


This new financing does not change the 


fact that if TVA had to pay 5 percent on 
its total gross plant account and taxes equi- 
valent to those paid by investor-owned com- 
panies, TVA would still have to raise its 
rates 56 percent. In other words, the Na- 
tion's taxpayers continue to subsidize the be- 
low-cost rates of TVA. 
What shall we do with TVA? 

TVA is now a large full-fledged electric util- 
ity business serving a large section of the 
country. It should be treated as any other 
public utility. 

For economic reasons, all public utilities 
are sole suppliers in the area they serve, be- 
cause duplication of facilities would be waste- 
ful. In place of direct competition there is 
Government regulation of public utilities 
in America. All investor-owned companies 
are under some kind of regulation, mostly by 
State commissions. These commissions have 
jurisdiction over the price of service; they 
see to it that both the customer and the in- 
vestor are treated fairly. 

TVA is not under regulation. The reason 
the rates of TVA are a source of controversy 
is that there is no independent body to over- 
see the rates with the aim of balancing the 
interests of the owner and the user. 
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The first step in solving the TVA prob- 
lem should be to put it under appropriate 
Government regulation. 

This would not be hard to do. Here is a 
possible way: 

1. The power business should be separated 
from the other functions of the TVA such as 
flood control, navigation, soil conservation, 
malaria abatement, fertilizer production, and 
the like. The power business of TVA could 
be set up as a separate Government corpora- 
tion. The other functions of TVA could be 
handled by appropriate departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

2, The electric service to the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be separated from the 
regular TVA business. Then TVA power oper- 
ations would not be distorted by the AEC 
load. 

8. TVA should be put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission by an 
amendment to the TVA act. The Federal 
Power Commission could be asked to fix rates 
of TVA to earn the market price of money 
on the total power investment and pay taxes 
on the basis of percent of plant account 
equivalent to the taxes paid by investor- 
owned companies. 

If this were done, the American taxpayers, 
who are the owners of TVA, would get a fair 
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return on their investment. The people of 
Tennessee and the TVA area would have the 
privilege of paying, in their electricity bills, 
the same taxes as are paid by most other 
Americans in their electricity bills. 

The controversy over TVA arises mainly 
because of discrimination against the 79 
percent of the American people who are cus- 
tomers of investor-owner companies. TVA’s 
artificially low rates and the political motiva- 
tion behind them are readily apparent. The 
American taxpayer is paying a large part of 
the electric bills of TVA customers. Once 
informed of it the American people have 
never allowed large-scale favoritism or special 
treatment for the people of one area at the 
expense of people elsewhere. Until this un- 
fairness is corrected the controversy will very 
likely continue. 

When this unfairness has been eliminated 
and the TVA has been put on the same 
footing as other utility enterprises, we can 
then move on to discuss the ideology of the 
TVA method—the question whether the Goy- 
ernment should run business enterprises in 
competition with its citizens—this in spite 
of the fact that investor capital is ready, 
willing, and able to finance all the power 
needs of the people of the TVA area, now 
and in the future. 


TaBLE I. Largest U.S. electric utility enterprises, 1960 
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Hoover COMMISSION REPORT 


DIGEST AND ANALYSIS OF THE HOOVER COMMIS- 
SION REPORT NO. 17 


The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government (new 
Hoover Commission) studied and made rec- 
ommendations in 19 areas of Federal Gov- 
ernment operations. It presented reports, 

1,632 pages, plus task force reports 
of several million words. As a public serv- 
ice, the bipartisan, privately sponsored Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report pre- 
pared an objective digest and analysis of 
each Commission report. Report No. 17 is 
reproduced here. 

“We are faced with questions of equitable 
distribution of water use between the vari- 
ous needs; questions of equitable taxation 
for their support; questions of Federal 
versus State relations; problems of par- 
ticipation of States, local communities, and 
private enterprise in water development and, 
above all, the need for established national 
policies which will bring the greatest pos- 
sible development of these resources for all 
our people.” 

I, Background facts 


Scope of this report: The significance of 
the proper development of water resources 
cannot be underestimated. “For water as 
well as air, land, and minerals, is equally the 
primary human necessity. And water can 
be made to do many things in the service of 
man.“ Competition for available supplies by 


major types of users, and the threat of short- 
ages at a time when demand is increasing, 
tend to underscore this acknowledged im- 
portance. 

In recognition of the scope of the problem, 
the Hoover Commission established a task 
force of 26 members to get a wide coverage 
of professional talent. The task force, in 
turn, was divided into task groups, each re- 
sponsible for one of the four major areas of 
inquiry—(1) power generation and distribu- 
tion, (2) reclamation and water supply, (3) 
flood control, and (4) improvements to navi- 
gation. 

Although the Commission commended its 
task force for having made “the most ex- 
haustive study of our water problems in all 
their phases that has yet been undertaken,” 
the Commission report, based on investiga- 
tion by its own staff and the experience of 
Commission members, as well as on the task 
force recommendations—is, on the whole, a 
more moderate document than the task force 
report. The Commission “committed itself 
only in respect to the recommendations it 
makes in this report.” 

Magnitude of the problem: Since the or- 
ganization of the Government Congress has 
appropriated funds for water improvements. 
Between then and 1954, the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated about $14.3 billion for 
water resource projects, not including almost 
$3 billion of Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration expenditures and loans. 
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Of the $143 billion appropriated through 
ree about $9.5 billion has been spent since 
1941. 

In addition, projects now authorized will 
cost about $18.5 billion. Projects under dis- 
cussion—but not yet authorized—would 
bring the total to over $70 billion. 

This Federal expenditure has given the 
country 237 improved harbors, 28,400 miles 
of navigable inland waterways, more than 7 
million acres of irrigated land, about 20-mil- 
lion-kilowatt capacity of electrical power (in- 
stalled or under construction), and great 
improvement in protection against floods. 

The Commission studied four major as- 
pects of the water problem—(1) reclamation 
and irrigation, (2) flood control, (3) naviga- 
tion, and (4) electric power. Some facts 
about each of these help to define the dimen- 
sions of the areas of water interest. 

The Bureau of Reclamation reported in 
1953 that a total of about 7.1 million acres 
of irrigable land were under Federal projects 
out of a total of about 25.8 million irrigated 
acres. At that time non-Federal activities 
had developed about three-quarters of the 
total acreage. 

Authorized flood control projects number 
1,033. Of this number, 349 have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $1.5 billion. The esti- 
mated cost of 84 projects now under con- 
struction is $4.2 billion. 

In 1820, Congress appropriated funds for 
surveys of certain river improvements. As 
of June 30, 1954, $4.5 billion had been ap- 
propriated for river and harbor improvement 
and maintenance, and for canals. Of that 
sum, $4 billion has been expended since 1910. 

As of June 30, 1953, the Federal Govern- 
ment had an investment of over $9.6 billion 
in power projects—existing, under construc- 
tion, and authorized. Federal power repre- 
sented 7 percent of total generating capacity 
in 1933; 12.4 percent in 1953; on completion 
of present authorized programs it is esti- 
mated that it will comprise about 17 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total generating ca- 
pacity. 

Development of the problem: “The demand 
for water will increase with every step in 
the growth of our population and every 
of our scientific discoveries and inventions.” 

Industrial needs are expected to rise in 
the next 25 years by 138 billion gallons per 
day; domestic consumption by 7 billion gal- 
lons per day. 

At the same time, water is being with- 
drawn at the rate of 180 billion gallons per 
day, and sewage and industrial wastes are 
being discharged into streams, lakes, and 
coastal waters. 

“With our growth of population and the 
increasing use of water, we are now arriving 
at a stage where there is in certain areas com- 
petition for supplies.” 

In the Central Valley of California there 
is competition between the use of stored 
water for irrigation, power, navigation, dilu- 
tion of sewage and industrial wastes, and 
fish, wildlife, and recreation, as well as for 
use in maintaining the balance between salt 
and fresh water. 

In the Pacific Northwest, great dams have 
interfered with the passage of mature sal- 
mon to spawning grounds. 

There are conflicts between those who 
would erect reservoirs and those who would 
preserve scenic values—e.g. Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, Glacier National Park, Mc- 
Kenzie River. 

The considerable use of water for air con- 
ditioning is creating a problem in many parts 
of the country. 

There is also competition between States 
and between basins—all indicating impend- 
ing shortages. 

Anxiety over water supplies—and the need 
for coordinated policies—have been stressed 
by many groups, including the first Hoover 

ion. The Congress has, from time 
to time, constantly assumed greater respon- 
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sibilities in water development. However: 
“Policy statements of the Congress deal 
largely with separate water uses, separately 
conceived and separately enacted. Other 
laws enacted from time to time establish in- 
dividual projects and define areas of author- 
ity and in this way to some extent fix the 
intent of the Congress. But overlaps and 
gaps occur, and an overall policy for water 
utilization and the Federal interest therein 
does not exist.” 


II. Findings and recommendations 


The last 50 years have witnessed a vast 
expansion of Federal activities—involving 
construction as well as regulation—in the 
conservation and use of water. The trend 
is toward increased outlay with each decade, 
During this period problems have arisen 
with respect to equitable distribution among 
competing users, Federal-State relations, tax- 
ation for the support of projects, etc. 

Water ranks as a primary human necessity 
and these problems must be resolved in the 
best national interest. The 15 recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission with respect 
to water resources and power were designed 
to meet the need “for established national 
policies which will bring the greatest pos- 
sible development of these resources for all 
our people.” 

The Commission reviewed problems in 
water development which point to the im- 
perative need for a national water policy. 
This report quoted the task force: 

Federal development of water resources 
is carried on today under a complex of con- 
flicting policies which have been evolving to 
meet changing conditions, needs, and pres- 
sures for well over a century of direct Fed- 
eral activity, and which cause competition, 
duplication, and waste.” 

Details were cited to emphasize the need 
for clarification and coordination. 

Differences in authorization policies—for 
instance, the Bureau of Reclamation may 
investigate and survey projects without con- 
gressional authorization. The Corps of En- 
gineers must have such authorization. 

Agency overlaps and conflicts—overlap and 
diffusion of authority among the 25 principal 
Federal agencies in water resources is illus- 
trated by these facts: 12 agencies are con- 
cerned with flood-damage abatement; 9 with 
irrigation; 8 with drainage; 10 with water- 
shed treatment; 7 with improvements to 
navigation; 9 with pollution control; 10 with 
recreation, fish and wildlife conservation; 
9 with power transmission and distribution; 
15 with power generation; and 13 with water 
supply. 

Conflicts at the State level—one source of 
conflict arises from the fact that proposed 
projects in the same river basin may involve 
several agencies of the Federal Government. 
“One result is that local interests play one 
Federal agency against another to secure the 
greatest benefits. The situation in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California, where both the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation are working on parts of the Central 
Valley project with different policies as to 
irrigation is a case in point.” 

A major need for clarification arises from 
weaknesses in methods of determining bene- 
fits from—and justification of—projects. 

“When projects for water resources devel- 
opment are presented to the Congress by 
the Federal agencies for authorization or for 
appropriations, they are usually accompanied 
by statements of benefits and justification. 
These calculations have been expanded from 
systems of direct benefits into nebular in- 
direct benefits. 

“If the cost of a project is underestimated 
* * obviously the benefits and justifica- 
tions upon which Congress made its decision 
have been misleading.” 

Examples of the contrast between original 
and final estimates of costs are given: 

The cost of the reclamation portion of 
the Missouri River Basin project was esti- 
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mated at $840 million in 1944, In 1953 the 
same work was estimated at $3,717 million— 
an increase of about 343 percent. If the cost 
of many of these projects had been better 
estimated at the start they might not have 
been authorized by the Congress.” 

Estimates of benefits have also been exces- 
sive. For example, the construction cost 
per acre of irrigated land for a group of 
Bureau of Reclamation proposed projects 
varied from $140 to $1,475 per acre, the 
weighted average being $509 per acre. A 
group of the task force stated that probably 
none of the land in these units—if provided 
with a full water supply—would have an 
average market value of more than $150 per 
acre. 

“Therefore, whatever amount above that 
sum was contributed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment must be regarded as an indirect 
subsidy based on local and national benefits, 
or an amount in this case of about $56,000 
to create a new 160-acre farm." 

Other problems are raised by the question 
of adequate division of costs of multiple- 
purpose dams, which usually have a relation 
to all four branches of water development. 

Irrigation and hydroelectric power, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
are set up to make some return to the Fed- 
eral Government or to use power revenue to 
reduce the cost of irrigation. 

Flood control and navigation make no fin- 
ancial reimbursement to the Government. 

“There has naturally been an effort by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to allocate much of 
the cost of flood control and irrigation [sic], 
and by the Corps of Engineers for more allo- 
cation to those phases with reimbursable 
costs.” 

There is a lack of uniformity in the princi- 
ples applied by various agencies in the al- 
location of costs of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects. “The Corps of Engineers as the 
contructing agency, the Department of the 
Interior as the marketing agency, and the 
Federal Power Commission as the rate ap- 
proval agency, all have a direct interest 
in the allocations. It is not surprising that 
there have been controversies and differences 
of opinion as to the proper allocations of 
costs for these projects.” 

The Commission pointed out that, with 
some exceptions, the river basin level is the 
critical place for coordination of water de- 
velopment projects. All of the major Fed- 
eral water development agencies—Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Federal Power Commission— 
deal with development of the same major 
river basin at the same time—as do the in- 
terested States and private enterprise. 

“It must be evident that there is impera- 
tive need for a clear definition of the role 
and policies of the Federal Government in 
the framework of a consistent national water 
policy and the coordination of Federal and 
State agencies which will progressively pro- 
mote conservation and development of this 
vital natural resource for the Nation as a 
whole, as well as for States and local com- 
munities.” Recommendation I—on a na- 
tional water policy—is basic to the entire 
report. 

Recommended: that the Congress adopt a 
national water policy on the following nine 
points; 

(a) That water resources be developed to 
assure their optimum use and maximum 
contribution to the national economic 
growth, strength, and general welfare. 

(b) That water resources development 
generally be undertaken by drainage areas— 
locally and regionally. 

(o That the Federal Government assume 
responsibility only when participation or in- 
itiative is necessary to further—or safe- 
guard—the national interest or to accom- 
plish broad national objectives; where proj- 
ects are beyond the means or needs of lo- 
cal or private enterprise because of size, 
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complexity, or potential multiple purposes. 
Otherwise responsibility should be dis- 
charged by State and local governments, lo- 
cal organizations, or private enterprise. 

(d) That in participating in water re- 
sources and power development, the Federal 
Government should—without waiving its 
constitutional rights—take into account the 
rights and laws of the States concerning 
waters within their boundaries. 

(e) That the Federal Government provide 
advisory assistance to local and State agen- 
cies that are undertaking water resource and 
power development projects. 

(f) That Congress have substantial evi- 
dence that the project is economically justi- 
fied and financially feasible—and that it is 
essential to the national interest—before 
authorizing or appropriating funds for Fed- 
eral participation. 

(g) That one Federal agency be made re- 
sponsible for collecting and reviewing the 
adequacy of hydrologic data. 

(h) That all Federal agencies administer- 
ing revenue-producing water resource and 
power projects pay all cash revenues to the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts and re- 
ceive annual appropriations for cash oper- 
ating expenditures. 

(i) That regulation of rates for sale of- 
electrical energy by Federal agencies be 
vested in the Federal Power Commission. 

There is a long history of attempts to se- 
cure better organization at the top levels of 
Government and in the field. The present 
situation is that, on May 26, 1954, the Presi- 
dent created a Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources to review the whole subject and, at 
the same time, approved the duties of an 
Interagency Committee on Water Resources 
to secure greater coordination and resolve 
conflicts. 

Recommended: that a water resources 
board be created (including the President’s 
present Cabinet and Interagency Commit- 
tees on Water Resources and five public mem- 
bers). That the Bureau of the Budget staff 
be strengthened by such professional staff 
as will enable it to perform fully the func- 
tion of evaluating the merits of water de- 
velopment projects presented for appropria- 
tions. 

In addition to these general recommenda- 
tions for a national water policy, the Com- 
mission made recommendations with respect 
to each of the major uses of water. 

Power: The Commission found that Fed- 
eral legislation enacted in the last half cen- 
tury in the field of electrical power, taken 
with administrative practices, “has produced 
a multitude of inconsistencies and conflicts 
in policies and action.” 

Differences exist in criteria used in esti- 
mating benefits, as well as in interest rates 
paid on Government capital, rates for selling 
power, method of allocation of power cost of 
multiple-purpose dams, and the inclusion of 
interest and supervision charges during the 
construction period. 

As of June 30, 1953, the power investment 
for all Federal’ projects (including those 
under construction and those authorized) 
exceeded $9.6 billion. With this large in- 
vestment in a major water use there must be 
adequate standards for determining the de- 
gree of financial success of Federal power 
projects. The task group on power genera- 
tion recommended these criteria: 

That the Government receive 3 percent in- 
terest annually on its investment in order to 
assure return of its own long-term borrowing 
costs. 

That the investment be returned in annual 
installments in not more than 50 years for 
hydroelectric plants and 35 years for steam- 
plants. 

That capital costs of each project include 
all such costs as preliminary investigation, 
design, acquisition of land and water rights, 
relocation of facilities, etc. 
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That there be annual provision for re- 
placement of the plants during amortization 
periods. 4 

That the projects pay local taxes equal 
to those of private electric utilities. 

That the earnings include an amount 
equal to the Federal tax exemption (based 
on the tax payments of private utilities). 

Calculated on these criteria, the deficien- 
cles accumulated by seven Federal power 
projects, as of June 30, 1953, was $331,591,045. 

“Obviously, the claims of profits earned 


for the Federal Government on these proj- 
- ects cannot be sustained.” 


According to the Commission, the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power by the Federal 
Government is characterized by three major 
problems, each of which needs to be resolved. 

First, Federal power is subsidized power— 
less than 10 percent of the total population 


will benefit directly when present projects 


are completed. - 

“This subsidy is even more sharply illus- 
trated in the case of the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which have 
20 percent of the total population, and pay 
29 percent of the taxes and receive no Fed- 
eral power.“ 

The “preference laws,” enacted by Con- 
gress mainly since 1933, provide another 
form of subsidy. 

“These laws require that Federal power 
must be preferentially sold to nonprofit 
power agencies, mostly municipalities and 
cooperatives. The Federal agencies pay little 
if any State or local taxes and no Federal 
taxes. The nonprofit distribution agencies 
pay no Federal and little State and local 
taxes. They are able to issue securities which 
are free from Federal taxes and thus carry 
the lowest interest rates in the market.” 

The task force estimated that these tax 
exemptions and other uneconomical rate- 
making practices caused revenues from Fed- 
eral power sales to fall about 40 percent be- 
low the value of the power in 1953. 

“The task force insists that if the Federal 
Government does engage in business activi- 
ties normally conducted by private individ- 
uals, it should charge rates which recover at 
least the actual cost of conducting them.” 

Recommended: That Congress empower 
and direct the Federal Power Commission to 
fix the rates on Government power sale at 
such levels as will: (a) eliminate inequities 
now imposed on a great majority of the peo- 
ple; (b) amortize and pay interest on the 
Federal investment in power, plus an amount 
which will equal Federal tax exemption 
based on Federal taxes paid by private utti- 
ties; and (c) provide payments in lieu of 
taxes to State and local governments. 

Also, that private utilities be permitted to 
purchase a fair share of Federal power. 

Second, the Commission pointed out that 
Federal power projects have extended their 
fields of activity. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, when orig- 
inally established, had power generation as 
an adjunct to navigation and flood control. 
The Authority has embarked on an expansion 
program which includes building steam- 
plants. The Authority establishes rates 
without reference to any regulatory body. 

Recommended: That the Government or 
its agencies cease building steamplants and 
provide for the equation of their powerloads 
by interconnection with the grids of neigh- 
boring systems. 

That no further building of transmission 
lines be undertaken where such transmission 
service can be provided by non-Federal 
agencies. 

Third, the Commission stated that: “It is 
clear that in the field of power the Govern- 
ment is conducting functions and activities 
which are competitive with private enter- 
prise.” 

In line with its congressional directive to 
study methods for abolishing nonessential 
services and those competitive with private 
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enterprise, the Commission looked for con- 
structive solutions. 

“The practical fact is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is hugely in the business of produc- 
ing and distributing electrical power in con- 
sequence of water development through the 
necessary building of multiple-purpose dams. 
The problems involved cannot be solved by 
simple recommendations that such activities 
should cease and these projects be sold.” 

Recommended: That the Columbia River 
Basin system, the Hoover-Parker-Davis 
Dams Administration, the Central Valley 
project of California, the Missouri River 
Basin project, the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, and the Southeastern Power 
Administration all be incorporated and made 
subject to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. 

That they and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority be required to secure capital for fu- 
ture improvement, when authorized by the 
Congress, by issuing their own securities to 
the public, without subordinating the pres- 
ent Federal investment, relieving the tax- 
payers of this burden. (In such instance, 
recommendation 1(h) should be amended 
so as not to apply to the interest an amor- 
tization on such public issues and to allow 
them to pay these items from their own 
funds.) 

These recommendations deal with the 
major existing power projects. However, it 
is necessary to plan for future projects. 
President Eisenhower has already announced 
a policy of private participation in the elec- 
trical cost of multiple-purpose power proj- 
ects. 

Recommended: That, in respect to the 
power component of new multiple-purpose 
projects, (a) private enterprise be offered 
the opportunity to provide the capital for 
the electrical component and dispose of the 
power through their own systems (which are 
subject to regulation of rates by Federal and 
State authorities). However, the manage- 
ment of the dams should remain in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Reclamation and irrigation: It is obvious 
that there are large subsidies from the gen- 
eral taxpayer to many irrigation districts, 
and equally it is certain that the load of 
charges are in many projects too great for 
the former to bear. 

The Commission made a number of sug- 
gestions worthy of consideration by the 
Water Resources Board which we have pro- 
poséd, to alleviate this situation. One is 
particularly pertinent to the problem of 
calculating benefits and justifications for 
project authorizations and appropriations. 

“Justifications to] be based on the rela- 
tion to the value per acre of similar lands al- 
ready under irrigation in similar regiens. 
For instance, if similar lands already irri- 
gated are valued at $200 per acre, Congress 
could expect to get part of such a sum back 
by district payments. If Congress should 
feel that the indirect benefits to the com- 
munity and the Nation justified larger Fed- 
eral aid, then it should be also on the acreage 
basis. This method would * * * bring|ing] 
the amount of subsidy into the open in 
terms comprehensible by the public.” 

Generally with respect to reclamation and 
irrigation, the Commission indicated condi- 
tions necessary for the success of reclama- 
tion projects. They should be technically 
feasible and financially sound, have fertile 
soil, capable of production over long periods 
of years, and have an adequate and suitable 
water supply. 

Lastly, there should be available farmers 
who are “interested in and enthusiastic for" 
irrigation agriculture. 

Through the years the Federal Govern- 
ment has, in many instances, limited the 
amount of acreage that could be held in 
Federal projects by any one farmer—usually 
to 160 acres. The limitation is enforced 
through control of water delivery. The task 
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force considered limitation justifiable but 
“the criteria * * * should not be based on 
a rigid limitation of acreage but on a basis 
to meet local conditions.” 

Recommended: That Congress amend the 
present acreage limitations to meet local 
conditions. 

Over a period of time Congress has de- 
parted from the original concept of a single 
reclamation revolving fund by creating other 
revolving funds. The intermingling of these 
“tends to obscure the financing of projects 
and the subsidies involved.” ` 

Recommended: That revolving funds be 
abolished and all moneys payable into these 
funds go into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury and all project funds be appropriated 
by Congress. 

Flood control: Since 1824, when the Fed- 
eral Government began to develop water re- 
sources by making navigation improvements, 
peacetime duties in the field of water re- 
sources have been assigned to the Corps nf 
Engineers. As this program grew, additional 
duties were assigned to the corps. 

In the meantime, the Department of Agri- 
culture has tried for many years to slow 
down the flow of floodwaters by means of 
reforestation, vegetal land cover, creation of ` 
local soil conservation districts, and other 
valuable activities. 

“However, the expansion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's activities into a great 
program of building headwater dams under 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 has raised 
many questions of conflict and overlap with 
the Corps of Engineers.“ 

The Commission’s recommendation was 
made in view of the engineering competence 
of the corps, because its staff operates in 
all streams of the country, and because “an- 
other large engineering organization is un- 
desirable in the Federal Government.” The 
Department of Agriculture employs 934 engi- 
neers. 

Recommended: That the construction of 
headwaters dams in the flood control pro- 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service be 
transferred to the Corps of Engineers. 

Navigation: “Navigation improvements ob- 
viously are necessary to provide for the na- 
tional defense, to conserve the national do- 
main, and to facilitate international and in- 
terstate commerce. The Federal interest is 
paramount and the Federal responsibility is 
basic.” 

With respect to navigation, also, there are 
problems of evaluation and economic justi- 
fication. 

At present the Government maintains in- 
land waterways free of charge at great an- 
nual expense, although it imposes tolls for 
inland canals, the Panama Canal, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

“There is no distinguishing fact, theory, 
or principle to support user charges for the 
Panama Canal and on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, which does not equally support user 
charges for inland waterways.” 

Such a charge would quickly demonstrate 
which waterways are now obsolete, in addi- 
tion to “relieving the taxpayers of the coun- 
try of the cost of providing special privilege 
mostly to large shippers of bulk commodities 
and to large-size pleasure craft.” 

Recommended: That Congress authorize a 
user charge on inland waterways, except for 
smaller pleasure craft, sufficient to cover 
their maintenance and operation, and au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix such charges. 

The user charge would show which water- 
ways no longer need to be maintained and 
repaired. Another saving could be realized 
by reducing the backlog of authorized proj- 
ects. 

Recommended: That all projects declared 
obsolete or unsound by the Chief of Engi- 
neers be removed from congressional authori- 
zation. 
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III. Why this report is important 

The second Hoover Commission was in- 
structed by the Congress to make recom- 
mendations to promote efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government. More specifically, the 
Commission was instructed by the Congress 
to make recommendations with respect to: 

“Abolishing services, activities, and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient conduct 
of Government; and 

“Eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions, and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise; and 

“Eliminating duplicating and overlapping 
of services, activities, and functions.” 

Water is a vital natural resource. It is 
apparent from the present status of Federal 
activities that improvements of all three 
types are essential in this field. 

The first question which requires a defini- 
tive answer is: 

Who is to determine the priorities to be 
given to the major uses of water? 

As water shortages make the problem in- 
creasingly acute, there must be some ma- 
chinery for an intelligent decision. A na- 
tional policy is necessary—but it cannot be 
a rigid policy dictated from Washington. 
The major uses of water vary from region to 
region—as does the competition among users 
or beneficiaries. Therefore, a policy must be 
established which recognizes broad, general 
national needs and, at the same time, per- 
mits problems to be resolved on the basis 
of local and regional needs. 

Another matter which demonstrates the 
urgent need for a national water policy is 
raised by the question: 

Who is responsible for failures in the 
national water policy? 

The Commission stated that the Federal 
agencies concerned with water development 
are highly competent; their record for safe 
engineering design is enviable, as is their 
success in carrying out large engineering 
projects. Personal weaknesses are not in- 
volved—they are signally free of the taint of 
dishonesty. 

Therefore, most of the blame must be 
placed on the lack of consistent national 
policies, and the absence of adequate pro- 
visions for review, inspection, and coordina- 
tion of projects at Washington and basin 
levels. 

The question of hidden subsidies was 
brought up in several Commission reports, 
It is relevant also to the problem of water 
development. 

Is it consonant with our basic principles 
to tax 90 percent of the people to provide 
benefit for the other 10 percent? 

Under some circumstances, nine-tenths 
of the citizenry would undoubtedly be will- 
ing to provide a vital resource to the rest of 
the Nation. However, with evidence that 
projects have been based on unsound eco- 
nomic premises, justification for imposing 
such a tax burden is sometimes. dubious. 

It must also be remembered that citizens 
of some areas of the country are required 
to subsidize programs which may give other 
regions a competitive advantage. 

When we turn to the special problem of 
the use of water for the generation of hydro- 
electric power, there are two important facts 
to be considered: (1) there is an ever-in- 
creasing demand for electrical energy in our 
Nation, and (2) the portion of the total 
amount of power generated by Federal proj- 
ects has multiplied almost 20 times over 20 
years (from 0.7 percent in 1933 to 12.4 per- 
cent in 1953). 

The proponents of Federal power argue 
that it is cheaper than power generated by 
private enterprise. This may be true—if one 
accepts the partial bookkeeping characteristic 
of Government business enterprises. When 
all costs are considered this myth of cheap 
power is quickly dispelled. However, even 
if the rate per kilowatt-hour was actually less 
for Federal project-generated electricity, it 
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would be expensive in terms of our basic 
economic and political beliefs. The question 
is not one of the cost per kilowatt-hour. The 
crucial question is: 

Do we want the National Government to 
dominate such an important segment of our 
economy? 

The Commission stated that: 

“Such competition * * * in the power 
field is more extensive than in any other 
single governmental field and has taken on 
many aspects which are the negation of our 
fundamental economic system.” 

In addition to this competition“ —which 
does not include full costs—Government 
activity in this field presents another prob- 
lem. 

“The tenor of task force finding is that 
where private enterprise is driven from the 
field in large areas, the Federal Government 
creates an element of monopoly in and must 
assume for all time the responsibility to 
furnish power to those areas.” 

The major importance of this report is 
that it shows ways in which to develop water 
resources to benefit all the people—without 
sacrificing our basic social and economic 
system. 

This report is very moderate in its tone 
and in its recommendations. The Commis- 
sion did not recommend that the Federal 
Government sell its existing hydroelectric 
power projects, and it realized fully that the 
Government must be responsible for build- 
ing large, complex multiple-purpose water 
projects that might involve hydroelectric 
installations. 

IV. Summary of recommendations and 
action needed to implement report 

The 15 recommendations in this report are 
summarized below. Although the Hoover 
Commission reported to the Congress (which 
created it), some of the recommendations 
can be implemented by Executive action. 
Others require further study by Congress or 
the executive branch. To indicate the major 
type of action needed for each recommenda- 
tion (Some have several parts which are 
variously implemented), the following sym- 
bols are used: 

L—Legislative action. 

L(R)—Presidential reorganization plan. 

E—Executive action, 

S—Further study. 

Recommendation Number, Substance, and 
Action Needed 

To provide a clear and consistant national 
water policy as the framework for the con- 
servation and development of this vital re- 
source: 

1. Congress should adopt a national water 
policy on the following points; 

(a) Develop water resources to assure op- 
timum use and maximum contribution to 
national economic growth, strength, and 
general welfare. 

(b) Water resources development generally 
should be undertaken by drainage areas— 
local and regional. 

(c) The Federal Government should as- 
sume responsibility only: when it is neces- 
sary to further or safeguard the national 
interest or accomplish broad national objec- 
tives; or where size, complexity, or potential 
multiple purposes or benefits put the project 
beyond the means or needs of local or pri- 
vate enterprise. Otherwise, the responsibil- 
ity for development should be discharged by 
State or local governments, or by local or- 
ganizations, or private enterprise. 

(d) In participating in water resources 
and power development, the Federal Govern- 
ment should, without waiving its constitu- 
tional rights, take account of the rights and 
laws of the separate States concerning 
waters within their boundaries. 

(e) The Federal Government should pro- 
vide advisory assistance to State and local 
agencies undertaking water resources and 
power development projects. 
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(f) Before Congress authorizes or appro- 
priates funds for Federal participation in any 
water project, it should have substantial 
evidence of economic justification and fi- 
nancial feasibility of the project, and its 
essentiality to national interest. 

(g) Make one Federal agency responsible 
for collecting and reviewing adequacy of 
hydrologic data. 

(h) All Federal agencies administering 
revenue-producing water resource and power 
projects should pay all cash revenues to the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts and re- 
ceive an annual appropriation for operating 
expenses, 

(i) The Federal Power Commission should 
regulate rates for sale of electricity by all 
Federal agencies.—L. 

2. Create a Water Resources Board (to be 
made up of the President's Committee on 
Water Resources and the Interagency Com- 
mittee) —L. 

3. Strengthen the Bureau of the Budget's 
professional staff to enable it to perform 
fully the function of evaluating merits of 
water development projects presented for 
appropriations—E. 

To modernize reclamation and irrigation 
programs: 

4. Congress should amend present acreage 
limitations to meet local conditions—L. 

5. Abolish revolving funds. All moneys 
payable into them should go into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and all project 
funds should be appropriated by. Con- 
gress—L. 

To eliminate duplication: 

6. Transfer construction of headwater 
dams in the flood control program from the 
Soil Conservation Service to the Corps of 
Engineers—L(R). 

To avoid unnecessary and unwise 
expenditures: 

7. All projects declared obsolete or un- 
sound by the Chief of Engineers should be 
removed from congressional authoriza- 
tion—L. 

To remove a subsidy and to show which 
waterways are now obsolete: 

8. Congress should authorize a user charge 
to cover maintenance and operation on in- 
land waterways (except for smaller pleasure 
craft). Rates to be fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—L. 

To make power rates cover production 
costs: 

9. Congress should empower and direct the 
Federal Power Commission to fix rates on 
Government power sales at levels that will— 
(a) eliminate inequities now imposed upon 
the great majority of people; (b) amortize 
and pay interest on the Federal investment, 
plus an amount equal to the Federal tax ex- 
emption; (c) provide payments in lieu of 
full taxes to the State and local governments 
equivalent to those private utilities would 
pay.—L. r 

To prevent the development of steam- 
power by the Federal Government: 

10. The Government or its agencies should 
cease building steamplants and provide for 
equation of power loads by interconnection 
with the grids of neighboring power sys- 
tems.—L.; E. 

To eliminate uneconomic and iniquitous 
practices: 

11. (a) Permit private utilities to pur- 
chase a fair share of Federal power; (b) no 
further building of transmission lines should 
be undertaken where such service can be 
provided by non-Federal agencies L.; E. 

To minimize competition with private 
enterprise in future development of Govern- 
ment power: 

12. Incorporate the following agencies and 
make them subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act: Columbia River Basin 
system, Hoover-Parker-Davis Dams Admin- 
istration, the Central Valley Project of Cali- 
fornia, the Southwestern Power Administra- 
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tion, the Missouri River Basin project, and 
the Southeastern Power Administration.—L. 

13. Require these agencies and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to secure capital for 
future improvements (when authorized by 
Congress) by issuing their own securities 
without subordinating the present Federal 
investment—L. 

14. Appoint representatives from the States 
concerned, as well as Federal representatives, 
to these boards—L. 

15. In respect to the power component of 
new multiple purpose projects, (a) Offer pri- 
vate enterprise the opportunity to provide 
capital for the electrical component and dis- 
pose of the power through their own systems 
(being subject to regulation of rates by Fed- 
eral and State authorities). Management 
of the dams shall remain with the Fed- 
eral Government; (b) If private capital is not 
available, the power should be offered for sale 
prior to construction to the private utilities, 
the States, municipalities, and cooperatives 
on terms that protect the Federal interest—L. 

Summary of action needed 


Legislative action, 13 recommendations. 
Executive action, 2 recommendations. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr, GRUENING. I thank my good 
friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana, for his kind reference to 
the book “The Public Pays,” which, as 
he said, was published 31 years ago by 
the Vanguard Press and was a summary 
of some 80-odd, thick, printed volumes 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The book disclosed the far-reaching, 
far-flung propaganda attempt by the 
privately owned public utilities under 
the leadership of Samuel Insull, to in- 
doctrinate the American people with 
false doctrines and to pervert public 
opinion. It penetrated the schools, the 
colleges, the service clubs, newspapers, 
magazines, lecture platforms and, in fact, 
used every avenue of approach to the 
public. In the words of one of its prop- 
agandists, it used every medium ex- 
cept skywriting. 

I am glad to say that the book is about 
to be republished in a paperback edition, 
with a new introduction. Its purport 
will be that the public still pays, and 
that the same tactics which were so fully 
exposed and condemned by the Federal 
Trade Commission are still being prac- 
ticed to the detriment of the American 
people. 

I congratulate the junior Senator from 
Montana for his fight in exposing this 
continuing malfeasance, and particu- 
larly for his efforts in behalf of the REA, 
which is one of the great achievements 
of the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and which the contemporary 
private utility propaganda seeks to de- 
stroy. The REA has brought low-cost 
electricity and resulting benefits to the 
people of rural America, benefits which 
they never would have had without the 
‘far-reaching REA program which has 
been carried on so well under various 
leaders, and particularly at the present 
time under Norman Clapp. In Alaska 
we have a dozen REA cooperatives. They 
are invaluable. The REA does not de- 
serve the kind of antagonism and attack 
to which the private utilities are sub- 
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jecting it. It deserves the continuing 
support of Congress and the executive. 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
have the Senator from Alaska say these 
things about my exposé of the attack 
on the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. I am delighted to learn that 
his book will be republished and reis- 
sued. It is a book that every Mem- 
ber of Congress and everyone else who 
is concerned about the dissemination of 
such propaganda should read. 

As the Senator from Alaska has again 
said, the same influences and the same 
power companies are using the same 
methods that he exposed in those days 


so long ago, to try to destroy REA in 


America. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday it was announced that during 
the first week of the new session, to- 
gether with other Republicans, I would 
introduce a bill for comprehensive 
health care for the aging providing a 
cual public-private plan of benefits. A 
great deal of spontaneous interest in 
this new proposal is being shown from 
all parts of the country following the 
announcement last week. 

At the request of several of my other 
Senate Republican colleagues who would 
like more time to study this new bill, my 
associates and I have now rescheduled 
the introduction of this bill for the week 
of January 13, when it will be introduced. 
At the present time, Senators CASE, 
COOPER, KEATING, KUCHEL, and MAR- 
GARET CHASE SMITH are sponsoring the 
new bill. 

The bill embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on 
Health Care of the Aged, which was es- 
tablished in 1962 at my suggestion to 
take a fresh and independent look at 
the problem of providing adequate 
health care for persons 65 years of age 
and over. 3 

I am gratified to know that one of the 
last official acts of President Kennedy 
was to issue a statement hailing this re- 
port and its importance in field. 

The bill goes far beyond any existing 
proposal developed to meet the urgent 
needs of our older citizens. ‘It comes 
closest to meeting the specifications laid 
down by health care experts and at the 
same time deserves to and should attract 
support on a bipartisan basis. My col- 
leagues and I deeply believe that this is 
the bill for medical care for the aging 
which has the best chance of being ac- 
cepted by Congress at this session. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CLARK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of December 
21, 1963, appears an editorial reference 
to the President’s praise of our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], for his work 
on the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and 
I do not see eye to eye on every issue 
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that comes before the Senate, but I re- 
spect him at all times for his courage 
and for the honesty with which he holds 
his convictions. With reference to the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act, let me say that the citation of his 
tireless efforts by the President and the 
laudatory editorial comments which he 
has received from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer are richly deserved. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has performed an 
outstanding service to the Nation in giv- 
ing effectiveness to this highly signifi- 
cant piece of legislation. I ask unani- 


mous consent that the editorial be in- 


cluded at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT'S PRAISE OF SENATOR CLARK 


Whether or not motivated in part by po- 
litical considerations, President Johnson's 
praise of Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK for his 
efforts in behalf of changes in the Manpower 
Development and Training~Act of 1962 was 
thoroughly deserved. 

The President seemed to go all out to 
give Senator CLARK credit for amendments 
to the Manpower Training Act which broad- 
en its scope by removing some of the age 
and educational limitations in the original 
legislation. 

The fact is, of course, that when President 
Johnson was majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator CLARK did not always see eye to eye 
with him on some of his policies and de- 
cisions. But it is just possible that Mr. 
Johnson, in singling out CLARK for unusual 
plaudits on the manpower training project, 
was looking toward the 1964 presidential 
campaign and Mr. CLank's position as senior 
Senator from a great northern industrial 
State now under Republican rule. 

But the President’s remarks certainly 
could not be construed as a partisan tribute 
to CLank. Without the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator’s vigorous support there is a question 
whether the training bill could have passed 
in 1962, This newspaper, at that time, 
strongly lauded CLank's patient, persistent 
endeavors to get the measure over the hur- 
dles. 

Much remains to be done to make the 
training program truly effective. But it is 
heartening to find the President, in this mat- 
ter, giving credit where credit is due. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of January 8, ap- 
pears an article, by the able Washing- 
ton correspondent, James Reston, which 
provides a most penetrating insight into 
the character of the President of the 
United States. Those who know Lyndon 
B. Johnson will recognize at once the 
unusual accuracy of Mr. Reston’s por- 
trayal. Those who do not will be able 
to derive a better understanding of his 
nature from this exceptional article. 

Each President of this Nation is cir- 
cumscribed by the constitutional bound- 
aries of the Office. But within those con- 
fines, each puts the mark of his own per- 
sonality on the leadership of the United 
States. 3 

President Johnson will do so in the 
same way his predecessors have done. 
The line from President Kennedy is un- 
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broken. As did his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Johnson will seek restlessly after 
the security and welfare of the Nation. 
But as James Reston makes clear, the 
President will be himself in the process. 
He will seek this objective in his own 
way and fashion. That is as it should 
be. Indeed, that is how it must be if the 
Nation as a whole is to profit from the 
great dedication and the unique abili- 
ties of Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF THE PRESIDENT AND OTHER 

MATTERS 
(By James Reston) 

WasHıncToN, January 7—The President's 
state of the Union message is usually for- 
mal and useful, like a report card from the 
headmaster, but the reader or viewer should 
not be misled. 

It is not the whole story. It is the begin- 
ning and destination of the journey without 
a road map, and it tells little or nothing 
about the state of Lyndon Johnson. 

This is an important omission. The only 
way to get a complete state of the Union 
message from President Johnson is to wire 
him for sound and cut him loose without a 
text in the well of the House of Representa- 
tives. But since this is unlikely, the only 
alternative is to give a few personal impres- 
sions of the man from the sidelines. 

He is going into the big battle with Con- 
gress like a football coach going into the big 
game. He is exhilarated but vaguely ap- 
prehensive, and like all prudent coaches he 
is constantly talking about the remarkable 
powers of the opposition. 


THE POLITICAL ODDS 


The balance of political power is probably 
much more favorable to him than he says. 
He is going to have a savage fight over taxes 
and civil rights in the Congress, but in the 
presidential election campaign his Repub- 
lican opposition is deeply divided, and he 
benefits greatly from the prospect that the 
American people are not likely to be wildly 
enthusiastic about having three different 
Presidents in a single year. 

In the first 7 weeks of his administration 
the President has done a remarkable job of 
maintaining a line with the Kennedy admin- 
istration while putting his own personal 
stamp on the Presidency. 

The other day, walking around his ranch 
in Texas, he said, “The best fertilizer for a 
piece of land is the footprints of its owner,” 
and he applies this doctrine not only to the 
L.B.J. Ranch but to the conduct of the 
Presidency. 

It was widely assumed when he took over 
that he would not have much time to do 
anything more than make a few minor 
changes in the Kennedy budget, but he has 
been working 18 hours a day ever since to 
make it reflect his own personal mixture of 
liberalism, conservation, populism, and polit- 
ical pragmatism. 

He carries around in his left hip pocket, 
for example, a slip of paper showing how he 
cut about $10 billion from the budget re- 
quests of the major Government departments 
and how he used some of the savings to in- 
crease the budget of the Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments. 

He is fascinated with the idea of using 
surplus food as an instrument of foreign pol- 
icy and at the same time cutting the cost of 
storing food at home. He is constantly talk- 
ing about the problem of the teenage drop- 
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outs from school and studying the possibility 
of cutting down teenage unemployment by 
expanding the high schools into junior col- 
leges, and transforming obsolete military 
bases into special schools for critically poor 
neighborhoods. 

Mr. Johnson’s qualities are energy, bound- 
less confidence in his intuitive judgment 
about what men will and will not do, a 
shrewd gift of anticipating trouble ahead, 
and a tireless, almost nagging, persistence in 
following things through to a decision. 

This is true whether he is blocking and 
tackling the Joint Chiefs of Staff or trying to 
buy a piece of land. He was driving along 
Texas Highway No. 1 last Sunday when he 

a farm across the road from his own. 

With one hand on the wheel, he picked up 
his radio telephone, called his ranch man- 
ager, and told him to look into buying it. 
But that wasn’t enough. He wanted to know 
where the manager was, how many minutes 
would it take him to get to the farm, how 
long to get back. He demanded—and got— 
a report at 2:45, 15 minutes before he flew 
to Austin to see the Governor. Meanwhile, 
in less than an hour, he had lunch, said 
goodby to the staff at the ranch, and gave 
specific orders about who was to fly in heli- 
copter No. 1 and who in No. 2. 

President Kennedy's eloquence was de- 
signed to make men think; President John- 
son’s hammerblows are designed to make 
men act. He is not concerned with the fas- 
tidious refinements of speech. He is a vivid, 
earthy talker who either persuades or stuns 
his hearers. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MAN 


The preparation of a Kennedy budget or 
speech was a calm and sophisticated debate; 
the preparation of a Johnson budget is a 
wrestling match. Intellectual Europe and 
America preferred the Kennedy style, not 
because it was typically American, but be- 
cause it wasn't. 

President Johnson, on the other hand, is 
a representative American, one who repre- 
sents our popular characteristics. In this 
sense he is now starting out on a journey 
that will test not only him but the efficiency 
and temper of the American character and 
system. 

Maybe he will do more with his program 
in Congress than Kennedy did with his, and 
maybe he won't. But if he doesn't, it won't 
be because he has any doubts about the sys- 
tem or any lack of knowledge about how to 
make it work. 


SENATOR PELL’S PLAN TO EX- 
CHANGE CONCESSIONS WITH 
RUSSIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
shortly before Christmas, the distin- 
guished columnist of the New York 
Times, Arthur Krock, referred to the 
significant contribution which has been 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL] to constructive thought on 
the question of a divided Berlin and a 
divided Germany. 

The Senator’s contribution lies in his 
exploration of a practical means whereby 
the Western position in Berlin may be 
strengthened at the same time that the 
prospects for peace are strengthened. 
He seeks these twin objectives, moreover, 
without sacrifice to communism of any 
position, territory, or people now in the 
Western camp. His proposals are de- 
signed to strengthen peace and freedom. 
They represent the kind of thoughtful 
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initiative which the Communists will be 
hard pressed either to ignore or to parry. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article, 
which appeared in the December 23, 1963, 
issue of the New York ‘Times, be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 22, 1963] 


Tue GERMAN PROBLEM: PELL’s PLAN To Ex- 
CHANGE CONCESSIONS WITH Russia Is RE- 
EXAMINED 

(By Arthur Krock) 
WASHINGTON, December 21.—The joint 
statement which President Johnson and 

Chancellor Erhard of West Germany will is- 

sue after their post-Christmas conferences 

in Texas, assuming they follow the protocol 
for such occasions, may possibly surprise the 
watching world by announcing some prog: 
ress in easing the “German problem” that is 
the central tension of the cold war. But it is 
much more likely that the name by which 
the statement is identified hereafter will pro- 
vide the only fresh material for history. 
Since presumably it will be composed and 
issued on or in the vicinity of the meetings 
the statement will invite such refreshing col- 
loquial names as the “Pedernales,” “Stone- 
wall” or “L.B.J. Ranch communique.” The 

Pedernales is, by geographical courtesy, the 

river, and Stonewall is the village, that most 

closely abut the L.B.J. Ranch—the initials of 
which are well known to be those of Lyn- 

don Baines Johnson, its owner, who also 2 

President of the United States. 


PELL’S FORMULA 


The prospect that, like so many previous 
conferences, this one will produce none of 
the hard decisions required to advance a 
practical formula for breaking the East-West 
impasse over Berlin and the two Germanys 
has not discouraged one of the few Ameri- 
can politicans who has ventured to advocate 
such a formula. He is Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, of Rhode Island, and he is spending the 
period just before the conferences at LBW. 
Ranch in urging consideration of his plan 
on the White House staff members who ad- 
vise the President in matters of foreign policy. 

When PELL’s proposal was made on the 
floor of the Senate, President Kennedy pri- 
vately expressed great interest in it and 
commended the few newspapers which cir- 
culated the ideas. He showed this same in- 
terest in conversation with the Rhode Island 
Senator. But Mr. Kennedy never indicated 
an intention to bring the Pell plan into the 
area of diplomatic negotiation. And wheth- 
er he ever discussed it specifically with Mr. 
Johnson is not known. 


PRICE CALLED LOW 


But PELL’S renewed activities are designed 
to induce the new President to give the prop- 
osition some thought as he prepares for his 
talks with Chancellor Erhard. In the words 
of the Senator, the proposal is that: 

“The Berlin-Helmstedt Autobahn be ceded 
to West Germany asan unNnytod aoe 
access to West Berlin. In exchange, 
tion by the United States of the Oder-Neisse 
(Polish) frontier line and of the East Ger- 
man Government.” 

His argument is that, by this exchange of 
concessions, the West would secure the spe- 
cific, internationally guaranteed access cor- 
ridor it has never had, without yielding to 
the Communists a single person or an inch 
of territory that is not already under their 
domination. PELL contends that this ar- 
rangement could have especially beneficial 
effects for the West, among them: 

“It would place the West in the position 
of backing Pcland’s claim against Germany. 
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It would mean that Poland, the most inde- 
pendent Communist nation, would no longer 
depend on the Kremlin to champion Polish 
territorial claims. Moreover, General de 
Gaulle some years ago accepted this frontier 
as the proper Polish-German boundary. 

“Our overall objective in Europe is the re- 
duction of tensions so that the ground may 
be paved for the eventual reunification of 
Germany. In Berlin itself, the most sensi- 
tive boiling point, the key word with regard 
to the wall should be the achievement of 
what Mayor Willy Brandt, of West Berlin, 
described to me as ‘porosity,’ the freer flow 
of peoples back and forth in the divided city. 
And this flow unquestionably would be from 
East to West.” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT 


On each occasion when the Senator has 
expounded his idea in the Senate, letters of 
comment have followed in great numbers. 
The trend of these from citizens in West 
Germany has persuaded him that, though 
politics and the fear of risking a good trad- 
ing position with the Kremlin have re- 
strained Washington and London from pro- 
posing practical measures to break the im- 
passe, his plan is highly acceptable to the 
average German citizen. His private conver- 
sations with Western officials have convinced 
him that they would welcome moves to “rec- 
tify the sterility of our policy vis-a-vis Ber- 
lin and Germany” were it not for the infiex- 
ible opposition of the West German Govern- 
ment. 

This, PELL told the Senate, cedes to the 
political majority at Bonn control of the 
policymaking of the United States toward 
a condition which will continue to endanger 
the entire world population until and unless 
it is relieved. Supplemental measures he 
has urged include the establishment in Ber- 
lin of various United Nations agencies—now 
operating in Geneva and in Paris. 


POWERFUL OPPOSITION 


But there are powerful factors in opposi- 
tion to the ideas of the Rhode Island Senator. 
And, though he may succeed in his effort to 
call the President's attention to his formula 
before entering into the conference with 
Chancellor Erhard, that will probably be the 
end as well as the beginning. One of these 
adverse factors PELL himself acknowledged— 
that “no German politician can take the lead 
in advocating” an exchange of concessions, 
regardless of any potential of Western benefit 
they may possess. Another obstacle exists 
in the fact that President Johnson is greatly 
influenced in foreign policy by the views of 
former Secretary of State Acheson, who is 
adamant against even the slightest indica- 
tion of a trade with the U.S.S.R, involving 
Germany. And American reactions to his 
proposal have evoked such responses as this: 
(From a citizen of Massachusetts) “I am 
ashamed that a Democratic Senator is so dis- 
regardful of the fate of 17 million people 
separated from their countrymen.” 

But the Senator's critics are most unlikely 
to have occasion for further disturbance by 
any reflection of the Pell plan in the Peder- 
nales communique, or whatever it may be 
called. The East-West impasse over Ger- 
many persists because the U.S. politicians 
who deal with it are captives of their own 
records, in which commonsense and states- 
manship have been conspicuous by their 
absence. t 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there has been an increas- 
ing and justified expression of concern 
about the importation of cattle and beef 
products and the effect that it is having 
on the domestic cattle industry. I have 
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noted that more and more of our col- 
leagues here in the Senate and House of 
Representatives are expressing their con- 
cern about the situation. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contains a wealth of sup- 
porting information. 

The cattle market is dropping; in fact, 
in some areas the livestock interests are 
beginning to suffer economically. The 
increase in cattle and beef imports may 
not be the only cause, but in my observa- 
tions they certainly area majorone. My 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
informed me that between 1956 and 1962 
there was an average of 890 million 
pounds imported while in 1962 there 
were 1.9 billion pounds imported and this 
year the increase is even larger. This 
situation cannot be handled lightly when 
we are presented with such information 
as this. 

In addition to the import situation the 
livestock producer is confronted with 
customer preferences and changing mar- 
keting patterns, These matters need at- 
tention but I feel that the most beneficial 
action at this time would be the estab- 
lishment of a quota system on imports. 

There has been quite a bit of talk about 
legislation. I do not think this is the 
quickest way; in fact it might confuse 
an already complex situation. I have 
discussed this matter with a number of 
officials in the administration and I feel 
that this can be done administratively 
under existing law. 

Senator Burpick was successful in get- 
ting the Senate Finance Committee to 
adopt a resolution directing the Tariff 
Commission to begin an investigation of 
the impact of foreign beef imports on the 
domestic market. I hope the Commis- 
sion will act expeditiously in this matter. 
I believe there is sufficient authority un- 
der the Trade Expansion Act and 
through executive action to bring about 
some relief. 

The livestock industry is one of our 
most basic industries in our country; it 
cannot be allowed to drift. I commend 
this matter of increased cattle and beef 
imports to the attention of our President 
and his counselors, and ask that it be 
given immediate attention and action at 
the executive level. 

Mr. President, while I was in Montana, 
I received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a message to the effect that a meet- 
ing would be called this afternoon— 
January 8 at 3 p.m.—to consider the 
difficult situation confronting the cattle 
industry. It was my understanding at 
that time that a number of Members of 
Congress would meet informally with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consider 
ways and means to cope with the grave 
economic difficulty confronting the cat- 
tle industry and the Nation. As the 
Senate knows, imports of frozen beef 
from Australia and New Zealand have 
increased from 890 million pounds in 
1956 to 1.9 billion pounds in 1962. This 
is a situation which does not call for 
tariffs, but does call for a reasonable 
quota system which will insure that the 
American cattle producer has the first 
and foremost claim on the American 
market. 


January 8 


Therefore, while understandable be- 
cause of reasons beyond the Secretary's 
control, I was extremely disappointed 
to be informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that the meeting scheduled 
for today, Wednesday, January 8, had 
been postponed. It would be my hope 
that this meeting will be rescheduled at 
the earliest possible moment, to the end 
that we may face up to the crisis con- 
fronting the cattle industry and that the 
necessary steps may be taken to insure 
to the American cattle producers every 
right, consideration, and protection to 
which they are entitled in maintaining 
their full share of this most important 
segment in our economy. 


A TRIBUTE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
death of President Kennedy was a pro- 
found shock not only to this Nation but 
to people everywhere. Many in other 
lands shared the grief which we ex- 
perienced. Some expressed this shock 
and grief with great sensitivity and very 
deep feelings. 

In this connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to an article by Mr. 
Erie Nicol on President Kennedy’s death 
which was referred to me by Mr. James 
J. Flaherty of the Great Falls Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Nicol's tribute to Mr. 
Kennedy appeared as a column in the 
Vancouver Province which is published 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. It is a 
moving and eloquent comment which re- 
veals not only the high esteem and affec- 
tion in which the late President was held 
by our northern neighbors but also the 
sense of bitter loss, so similar to our own, 
which his death occasioned among 
Canadians. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial previously referred to be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE 

“Never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls.” 

Our grief, this numbing November week- 
end, was sharpened I think by our sensing 
that violence has won out over reason. 

The assassin’s bullet sought the brain, the 
seat of man's only hope against the tyranny 
of superstition, hate, and the prodding de- 
mons of war. From President Kennedy’s 
superb mind the missile sped on to lodge in 
the hearts of all of us. 

The head that was doing its level best to 
lead us out of the primitivism of emotional 
response in my judgment,” was his char- 
acteristic preface to a statement—lost out to 
a bolt-action rifle as crude in its lethal pur- 
pose as a stone age club. 

Because most of us identified ourselves 
gratefully with the young President's in- 
tellectual strength, his determination to 
make reason the master of the tumultuous 
forces threatening to sunder the world, the 
ripping away of that support by a sole agent 
of the powers of darkness has made the loss 
more than a matter of simple sorrow for the 
passing of a great nation’s leader. 

By extension we recognize the sniper's 
rifle as the symbol of nuclear war, triggered 
by some madman at the least expected mo- 
ment. 

In last Friday's triumph of extremism, of 
passion, of the irrational and irrevocable act, 
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we see that America is not Harvard. It is 
also Dallas, Tex. It is the country where 
the gun is still more widely admired, as the 
instrument of policy, than is power of intel- 
lect. 

The author of the New Frontier was felled 
in the heartland of the old frontier. The 
violence and stupidity of the TV western has 
won out over the lonely struggle of a brilliant 
man to stimulate his fellow countrymen to 
abandon the path of valiant ignorance. 

President Kennedy is the lucky one. He 
died young, without ‘suffering, at the height 
of his powers. He will never know the bit- 
terness of the downgrade of glory. Whom 
the Gods love die young. 

What we mourn today, consciously or 
otherwise, is our surviving him to live in a 
world which, when it dies, will very likely 
be destroyed from ambush. 

In the textbook warehouse of all our ac- 
cumulated knowledge and wisdom there 
squats this ape creature, chewing on fried 
chicken and waiting for the moment to 
squint down the scope. 

We cannot give up our effort to flush him 
out. But we have felt the scalp crawl on 
the back of our neck even as we witness, 
today, the grieving of an entire globe. In 
death, the face in the flag-draped coffin looks 
strangely like our own. 

“Therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

—Enric NICOL. 


MISGUIDED FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a prime 
example of how our generous foreign aid 
policy is coming back to haunt us is 
shockingly related in an article appear- 
ing in the January 5 edition of the New 
York Times, and scathingly underscored 
in a related editorial in the Washington 
Daily News of January 6. 

It seems that Cambodia, into which 
we have poured $367 million in military 
and economic aid since 1946, is now serv- 
ing as a main supply route for arms ship- 
ments to Communist forces in South 
Vietnam. 

According to the Times: 

A high-level U.S. military spokesman re- 
ported today a “measurable increase” in 
Communist-bloc arms shipments into South 
Vietnam during the last 6 months. 

Other well-informed military sources esti- 
mated that roughly three-quarters of these 
contraband shipments were moving through 
normal commercial channels into neighbor- 
ing Cambodia and then down the Mekong 
River into South Vietnam. 


The absurdity of this situation is well 
set out in the editorial of the Washing- 
ton Daily News. It expresses the think- 
ing of many taxpayers whose hard- 
earned $367 million is down the drain. 
I read the editorial, which is aptly en- 
titled “How Zany Can We Get?” 


A high-ranking U.S. military spokesman 
in Saigon confirms that a major portion of 
Communist bloc arms to the Reds of South 
Vietnam has been flowing through Cambo- 
dia. Worse still, over a highway built with 
American aid. 

Currently, the United States is trying to 
appease the neutralist“ Prince Sihanouk 
of Cambodia who in a fit of pique cut off the 
$30 million a year we've been giving his 
country. We're supposed to be terribly de- 
jected because Sihanouk won't take any more 
of our money—to build highways for the 
logistical benefit of the Communist aggres- 
sor. Which is about as senseless as anything 
we've heard at the start of this new year. 
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I should like to add, “at the start of 
this new year or any year.” 

Atop this affront comes the report in 
today’s Washington Post: 

A million dollars’ worth of American radio 
equipment will probably go to waste as a 
result of Cambodia’s renunciation of US. 
aid. 


The equipment, according to the re- 
port, was shipped to Cambodia for use 
as national police communications net- 
work before the aid was rejected; but 
since Cambodia has no technicians suffi- 
ciently trained to assemble the equip- 
ment, it languishes in a warehouse. 

It seems to me that some effort should 
be made to reclaim this equipment. If 
it is not, one of two things could occur: 
Communist technicians may be invited 
in to assemble it, or it may be shipped to 
a Communist nation. And this would 
be an even bigger insult to us. 

Cambodia’s flirtation with the Com- 
munists, however, does not prevent it 
from turning to the West for other as- 
sistance. In noting a report in the Post 
on January 7—that Cambodia had an- 
nounced that France has offered it mili- 
tary aid that includes what is reported as 
a complete 100-vehicle armored squad- 
ron of the latest type and 18 aircraft—I 
had hoped France had made no such 
offer, and that, in any event, such mili- 
tary aid will not be furnished. 

But the article in today’s Post dashes 
my hopes. Not only has the offer been 
made, but the United States has officially 
welcomed the French agreement to pro- 
vide military and economic assistance to 
Cambodia. This can only lead one to 
wonder exactly what is going on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article, 
entitled Flow of Red Arms Into South 
Vietnam Is Reported Rising,” and the 
Washington Post articles, entitled “Si- 
hanouk Says France Offers Him Full 
Squadron of Armor, 18 Aircraft” and 
“French Aid to Cambodia Given Wel- 
come by U.S.,“ be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 5, 1964] 
FLow or Rep ARMS INTO SOUTH VIETNAM Is 
‘ REPORTED RISING 
(By Hedrick Smith) 

Saicon, Sourn VETNAM, January 4—A 
high-level U.S. military spokesman reported 
today a “measurable increase” in Commu- 
nist-bloc arms shipments into South Viet- 
nam during the last 6 months. 

Other well-informed military sources es- 
timated that roughly three-quarters of these 
contraband shipments were moving through 
normal commercial channels into neighbor- 
ing Cambodia and then down the Mekong 
River into South Vietnam. 

These sources said weapons, ammunition, 
and explosives were shipped in Communist- 
bloc vessels from Chinese or North Viet- 
namese ports to Sihanoukville, Cambodia's 
principal port on the Gulf of Thailand. 

From there, they said, the arms shipments 
were sent to commercial consignees in the 
Cambodian capital of Pnompenh and then 
loaded on barges and sampans for the trip 
down the Mekong River, the Bassac River 
and hundreds of canals into the hands of 
Vietnamese Communist guerrillas. Al- 
though the U.S. spokesman did not confirm 
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that Cambodia was the main channel for 
Communist-bloc arms shipments, he strong- 
ly implied that this was the case. 

He said American military experts had 
been particularly disturbed by recent Gov- 
ernment captures of Chinese-made machine- 
guns, 57- and 75-millimeter recoilless rifles 
and a cache of largely Chinese-manufactured 
ammunition in areas near the Cambodian 
border. 

The cache, seized last month in western 
Dinh Tuong Province, included a rocket 
launcher, 60-millimeter mortars and 7 tons of 
ammunition, mines, grenades and equipment. 

“It did open our eyes to discover such a 
large cache about 35 to 40 miles southwest of 
Saigon,” the spokesman said. 

CACHE NEAR SALIENT 

He noted that the site of the cache was 
“not too far from the Cambodian salient 
which juts into Vietnam.” 

The military spokesman said that the 
Communists, with such increases in outside 
arms supplies and more training for their 
guerrillas, had been able to “somewhat in- 
crease the strength of their regular forces in 
South Vietnam during the last year. 

“They are better equipped and better 
organized than 12 months ago,” he de- 
clared. 

U.S. military sources noted, however, that 
even with the recent growing influx of 
Communist-bloc arms, the largest part of the 
guerrillas’ weapons still consisted of Ameri- 
can-made arms and munitions captured from 
Government forces. 


FOUR ROUTES DISCUSSED 


The American officer discussed four main 
external routes used to support the guerril- 
las—the South China Sea to points along 
Vietnam’s east coast, overland through Laos 
to western Vietnam, secret airdrop, and “one 
of the many waterways from Cambodia to 
Vietnam.” 

He eliminated airdrops and the South 
China Sea as likely routes and added that 
the Laotian overland route, once considered 
an important channel for guerrilla supplies, 
was impractical for the type of heavy arms 
and ammunition moving into South Viet- 
nam recently. 

The military spokesman was careful, how- 
ever, to explain that “the fact that Cambodia 
is a transit point does not prove collusion” 
on the part of the Cambodian Government 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

U.S. officials have repeatedly said that 
Cambodian customs and border guards are 
“woefully inadequate” to police the border 
with South Vietnam even with the best of 
intentions. Today spokesmen laughed em- 
barrassedly, however, when newsmen noted 
that it was “curious” that Cambodians had 
not intercepted any sizable Communist con- 
traband shipment. 

The Mekong River system is an excellent 
supply line for the Communists because ves- 
sels normally traveling on the Mekong are 
not subject to search and seizure by South 
Vietnamese authorities. 

An agreement between Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam in the mid-nineteen-fifties es- 
tablished the Mekong as an international 
waterway and guaranteed Cambodia and 
Laos unhampered shipping rights. 

The problem for the South Vietnamese is 
complicated by the fact that hundreds of 
canals flow through the Mekong delta south- 
west of Saigon, enabling sampans, each 
capable of carrying several tons of supplies, 
to elude detection, 

The U.S. military spokesman said the 
Communists were using the Mekong water- 
ways to ship not only guns and ammunition 
but also chemicals for explosives, metals 
and other raw materials for assembly at 
“covert workshops” in guerrilla-controlled 
areas of South Vietnam. 
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Government forces recently seized two 
boatloads of potassium nitrate, used in gun- 
powder, on the Bassac River—a branch of the 
Mekong. 

Although U.S. military sources were firm 
in reporting the rise in Communist-bloc 
arms flowing to South Vietnam in the latter 
half of 1963, they were unable to give esti- 
mates of the volume of the contraband ship- 
ments. 

“We can’t measure it accurately,” the 
American spokesman said. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1964] 


SIHANOUK Says France OFFERS Him FULL 
SQUADRON OF ARMOR, 18 AIRCRAFT 

Punom PENH, CAMBODIA, January 6.— 
France has offered Cambodia military aid 
that includes “a complete 100-vehicle ar- 
mored squadron of the latest type” and 18 
aircraft, it was announced here today. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Chief of 
State, made the announcement after talking 
here with Pierre Messmer, French Armed 
Forces Minister. 

Sihanouk said France also had offered 
to send many more teachers here and to 
establish high schools, an agricultural school 
and a teachers’ training college. 

France also is considering a large, low-in- 
terest loan to build a railroad line from 
Phnom Penh to the port of Sihanoukville, 
about 85 miles west of Phnom Penh, he said. 

Messmer and his delegation, who arrived 
here Saturday, toured the port today. They 
are expected to end their visit Tuesday night. 

Sihanouk recently stopped accepting any 
U.S. aid, declaring it inconsistent with his 
policy of total neutrality for Cambodia. 

At a banquet last night, Sihanouk said 
Messmer had expressed “the clear and unam- 
biguous position of France, her total support 
of our neutrality and our territorial integrity, 
her backing for our project of an interna- 
tional conference (to guarantee neutrality), 
her decision to grant Cambodia very consid- 
erable aid, without conditions * *.” 

He added, “We are happy to note that 
after a very long silence France seems deter- 
mined to play in Asia the role imposed on 
her by the past. France is perhaps 
today the only power capable of throwing 
a solid bridge between East and West.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1964 


FRENCH AID TO CAMBODIA GIVEN WELCOME 
BY UNITED STATES 


The United States yesterday officially wel- 
comed a French agreement to provide mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Cambodia. 

State Department press officer Robert J. 
McCloskey said that “as we understand it, 
France is planning a sizable quantity of 
economic and military aid which would be 
helpful to Cambodia to maintain its inde- 
pendence, neutrality, and national integrity. 
These are objectives which we share.“ 

McCloskey reported that virtually all U.S. 
military and economic aid personnel had left 
the country. January 15 was the deadline 
set by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Cam- 
bodian chief of state, for the end of the 
American aid program. 

(Reuters reported at Bangkok that Thai 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman said that 
French military aid to Cambodia would be 
regarded as support for the Indochina na- 
tion’s hostility against Thailand and South 
Vietnam. Thanat told reporters that such 
French aid to Cambodia would seriously affect 
the situation in southeast Asia.) 


FRENCH VISIT REPORTED PLANNED BY 
SIHANOUK 
PHNOM PENH, January 7.—Cambodian 
Chief of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk was 
reported today to be planning to visit France 
next spring to discuss the possibility of a 
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French loan for national development proj- 
ects in this southeast Asian country. 

French Defense Minister Pierre Messmer, 
who is on a visit to Cambodia, has said that 
France will give this country military trucks 
and aircraft and will support Cambodia's re- 
quest for an international guarantee of its 
neutrality. 

Western observers here believe that Siha- 
nouk is moving toward a reestablishment of 
French influence in his country rather than 
an alliance with Communist China. 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR RADIO SETUP STRAINED 
IN PHNOM PENH 


Hone Kona, January 7.—A million dollars’ 
worth of American radio equipment will 
probably go to waste as a result of Cam- 
bodia’s renunciation of U.S. aid, it was 
learned yesterday. 

The equipment, shipped to Cambodia for 
use as a national police communications 
network, arrived in Phnom Penh shortly 
before November 20, when Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk announced that he would reject 
American assistance. 

It may never be installed. Cambodia has 
no technicians sufficiently trained to assem- 
ble the complex equipment or to maintain it 
if foreigners can be found to install it. The 
equipment is now stored in a Phnom Penh 
warehouse. 

Meanwhile, according to American aid 
Officials who have arrived in Hong Kong, 
Phnom Penh is a city filled with doubt, un- 
certainty, and economic fears. 

A handful of the approximately 250 
American military and economic technicians 
are completing the job of buttoning up the 
$30 million U.S. program. During the past 
month a fleet of small American Navy ships 
has been plying the Mekong River between 
Penh and Saigon, moving the effects of the 
some 200 families involved. 

Few, if any, of the technicians would elect 
to return to Cambodia if they could. 

“We had sound programs in operation 
there, we liked the Cambodian people and we 
thought—we knew—Cambodia was getting 
plenty of benefit from our effort,” said one. 

“In other words, it was worthwhile. But 
then the speeches (by Sihanouk) and his 
abuse of us began. It was quite a kick in 
the stomach. 

“It’s not an easy thing to leave a truly 
worthwhile project half finished. But they 
kicked us out. Unwanted when I left, I 
never looked back.” 


POETIC TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the best 
poetic tribute to President Kennedy 
which I have yet seen has been written 
by Mr. Howard C. Zimmerman, of Eu- 
gene, Oreg. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I HEARD THE DRUMS 

I heard the drums in Washington— 
Muffied, marching, slow; 

Isaw the kings and princes come, 
Bereaved that he should go. 

I paused beside the catafalque 
To touch the mournful bier; 

I thrilled at honor humbly paid 
For service rendered dear. 


I wept within the Capitol 
Among the pressing throng; 
I lifted grief as sacrifice 
In the chalice of a song. 
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I followed caisson step to step 
Along the avenue; 

I dignified with silent tears 
The only chief I knew. 


I listened to the bugler’s taps, 
The cannoneer's salute; 

I patterned sunbeams on the lips 
And tombstones standing mute. 

I bowed my hatless head in shame 
To know the need for praise, 

A growing spirit crushed to dust 
In the summer of his days. 


I watched the kings and princes leave, 
The presidents depart 
I stood alone beside a flame 
To reconstruct my heart. 
I searched for deathless, faithful truth 
Across bleak Arlington. 
I touched the shadow of his hope; 
Irose and journeyed on. 
—Howarp C. ZIMMERMAN. 


A CALL TO EXCELLENCE IN REPUB- 
LICAN LEADERSHIP 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
read with great interest a statement re- 
leased on Monday. January 6, by a group 
of young Republicans in Cambridge, 
Mass., known as the Ripon Society. The 
society, of course, takes its name from 
the town in which, almost 110 years ago, 
on February 28, 1854, the Republican 
Party as such was founded. The mem- 
bership of this group is composed of bus- 
iness and professional men, faculty and 
students, and active Republican leaders 
in the Greater Boston area. 

Their statement, “A Call to Excellence 
in Leadership—An Open Letter to the 
New Generation of Republicans,” is one 
which merits the careful and earnest 
consideration of all Republicans, young 
and old alike. It merits serious study by 
all Americans who want a strong two- 
party system, and a vigorous and revital- 
ized Republican Party, which can develop 
and articulate the public policies, foreign 
and domestic, which are needed to im- 
prove and further the aims of our Re- 
public. These young men have called 
not for the simple solution, which is tra- 
ditionally the solution of the sophist who 
sees the world in absolutes, and in black 
or white, depending on his perspective. 
They have noted, instead, that a variety 
of means are available to resolve some of 
the great searing issues which confront 
our country and that there are no simple 
nostrums in a complex world edging its 
way toward progress in a complex cen- 
tury. In brief, they call for the applica- 
tion of intelligence to politics and of 
moderation to our problems. They call 
for thinking; they call for action; and 
they call upon the young people of Amer- 
ica to see the Republican Party as a ve- 
hicle which will advance the cause of all 
citizens regardless of their race or eco- 
nomic status. 

In a time in both our party’s and our 
Nation’s history when there is, as never 
before, a need for constructive thought 
combined with dedicated action, the open 
letter of the Ripon Society deserves the 
careful consideration of us all. I com- 
mend its members for having made it. 

I ask consent that the statement enti- 
tled “A Call to Excellence in Leader- 
ship—An Open Letter to the New Gener- 
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ation of Republicans” be printed in the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

A CALL To EXCELLENCE IN LEADERSHIP—AN 
OPEN LETTER TO THE NEW GENERATION OF 
REPUBLICANS FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE 
RIPON SOCIETY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

For a moment a great republic stood still. 
Everywhere men reacted first in disbelief and 
horror, then in anger and shame, and then 
in more measured thought and silence. The 
President is dead. A nation is in mourning. 

History provides us with few such occa- 
sions to pause and reflect upon the state of 
our society and the course of its politics. 
While we yet sorrow, so must we seize this 
moment before our thoughts slip away to be 
lost in the noise of “life as usual.” 

It ts in this context that we have chosen 
to speak. We speak as a group of young Re- 
publicans to that generation which must 
bear the responsibility for guiding our party 
and our country over the coming decades. 
We speak for a point of view in the Republi- 
can Party that has too long been silent. 

The Republican Party in 1964 faces not 
only an election but a decision. Shall it be- 
come an effective instrument to lead this Na- 
tion in the remainder of the 20th century? 
Shall it emerge from the current flux of 
American politics as the new majority party? 
Or shall it leave the Government of the Na- 
tion to a party born in the 1930’s and with- 
out a leader capable of transforming its dis- 
parate elements to meet the challenge of a 
radically new environment? We are con- 
vinced that the choices the Republican 
Party makes this year will have an incalcu- 
lable effect on the destiny of our Nation. 

We should like to approach this decision 
from three aspects—the strategy for achiev- 
ing a new Republican consensus, the nature 
of a Republican philosophy appropriate to 
our times, and the qualities of excellence re- 
quired in our leadership. 


TOWARD A NEW REPUBLICAN CONSENSUS 


Election results in 1960 and 1962 indicate 
that there is no clear political consensus in 
the country. We are perhaps at one of those 
points in our political history when a new 
majority is about to emerge. 

American politics has been by and large 
one-party politics. A single party has been 
dominant for considerable periods in our 
past history—the party of Thomas Jefferson, 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, and most 
recently the party of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Each of these great parties emerged during 
a period of revolution in political ideas and 
was based upon a new majority consensus. 

The Roosevelt coalition of the 1930's is 
still the majority party in this country. It 
continues to control both Houses of Con- 
gress and the majority of State governor- 
ships. Yet its loyalties are fading, its base 
is eroding, and its dynamism has been ex- 
hausted. F.D.R. forged his great coalition of 
the urban minorities, trade unions, liberal“ 
intellectuals, farmers, and the Democratic 
South on a program to meet the economic 
distress of the depression years. Accordingly, 
the Democratic Party of today looks back to 
1932 and 1936 and has never quite been able 
to escape the dialog of domestic politics 
from that period. In a real sense the Demo- 
cratic coalition of the 1930's, dedicated to the 
preservation of its economic and social gains 
since the. great depression has become the 
“stand pat" conservative party of today. 

John F. Kennedy was attempting to re- 
build the Roosevelt coalition—to infuse it 
with the idealism of a new generation that 
found the political issues of the depression 
years increasingly irrelevant. He was seek- 
ing to lift the Democratic Party to a broader 
international concern. If, as appeared likely, 
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he had faced the exponent of a virulent 
Republican conservatism in 1964, he might 
well have built a majority that would have 
assured the renewed dominance of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

But fate deprived him of that opportu- 
nity—and fate also delivered control of his 
party to a leader far closer to the era of 
Roosevelt than to his own. Lyndon Johnson, 
it can safely be predicted, will try to put 
Roosevelt’s coalition back together once 
again. But if he succeeds, will he be able 
to educate and transform his party and 
Nation to the tasks of the future? Trained 
as an apprentice of the New Deal; represent- 
ing the southern wing of his party with its 
decidedly regional orientation; inclined by 
temperament to national rather than inter- 
national concerns; will he not be a “prisoner 
of the past?” While the Nation may admire 
his knowledge of and ability to manipulate 
political power, Lyndon Johnson is not likely 
to fire the hearts and minds of Americans. 
His, at best, would be an administration of 
“continuity.” 

If the Democratic Party, bound to the 
cliches and fears of past history, is incapable 
of providing the forward-looking leadership 
this country needs, the Republican Party 
must. There are at least two courses open 
to the party—the strategy of the right and 
the strategy of the center. We feel strongly 
that the center strategy is the only respon- 
sible choice the party can take. 

The strategy of the right is a strategy 
for consolidating a minority position. It 
is perhaps best described as an effort to build 
a coalition of all who are opposed to some- 
thing. As an “anti” movement it is not 
surprising that it has been singularly de- 
void of positive programs for political action. 
The size and enthusiasm of the conservative 
movement should not be discounted, how- 
ever. It represents a major discontent with 
the current state of our politics, and, prop- 
erly channeled, it could serve as a powerful 
constructive force. But the fact remains 
that the strategy of the right, based as it 
is on a platform of negativism, can provide 
neither the Republican Party an effective 
majority nor the American people respon- 
sible leadership. 

The strategy of the right should be re- 
jected for another basic reason. It is poten- 
tially divisive. Just as Disraeli warned the 
British Conservative Party a century ago of 
the dangers of the “two Englands,” so would 
we speak out against a party realignment 
of the small States of the West and South 
against the urban centers of America—or 
any similar realignment that would pit 
American against American on the basis of 
distrust or suspicion. We must purge our 
politics of that rancor, violence, and ex- 
tremism that would divide us. In the spirit 
of Lincoln, we must emphasize those goals 
and ideals which we hold in common as a 
people: “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds: to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

We believe that the future of our party 
lies not in extremism, but in moderation. 
We believe that moderate course of progres- 
sive Republicanism can be justified both in 
terms of strategy and philosophy. The mod- 
erate course offers the Republican Party the 
best chance to build a durable majority 
position in American politics. This is the 
direction the party must take if it is to win 
the confidence of the “new Amercans” who 
are not at home in the politics of another 
generation: the new middle classes of the 
suburbs of the North and West—who have 
left the Democratic cities but have not yet 
found a home in the Republican Party; the 
young college graduates and professional 
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men and women of our great university 
centers—more concerned with “opportunity” 
than “security”; the moderates of the new 
South—who represent the hope for peaceful 
racial adjustment and who are insulted by 
a racist appeal more fitting another genera- 
tion. These and others like them hold the 
key to the future of our politics. 

Since 1960 John F. Kennedy had moved 
with shrewd political understanding to pre- 
empt the political center.. Republican mod- 
erates for the most part remained silent. 
By 1964 the Republican Party, perhaps with 
a Presidential nominee from the conserva- 
tive right, would have had great difficulty 
in reclaiming the center. Now the very 
transfer of power means that the center is. 
once again contestable. We believe that 
the Republican should accept the 
challenge to fight for the middle ground of 
American politics. The future lies here. 
The party that will not acknowledge this 
political fact of life and courageously enter 
the contest for power does not merit and 
cannot possibly win the majority support 
of the American people. 

Must the Republican Party then adopt 
Kennedy-New Frontier programs to com- 
pete for the center? No. Such a course 
would be wrong and it would smack so ob- 
viously of “political opportunism” as to in- 
sure its defeat. The Republican appeal 
should be rooted in a moderate Republican 
Philosophy and should call forth the best 
leadership and vision the party can produce 
from its rich history and current strengths. 
As Republicans, we must prove to the Ameri- 
can people that our party, unbeholden to the 
hostages of a faded past, is a more flexible 
instrument for the governing of this great 
Nation and for the realization of the noble 
American aspirations of human dignity and 
peace with honor. What then are the di- 
mensions of a moderate yet dynamic Repub- 
lican approach that can galvanize the ele- 
ments of a new Republican consensus? 
TOWARD A MATURE REPUBLICAN PHILOSOPHY 

A Republican philosophy capable of cap- 
turing the imagination of the American peo- 
ple must have at least three attributes. It 
must be oriented toward the solution of the 
major problems of our era—it must be “prag- 
matic” in emphasis. It must also be “mod- 
erate” in its methods—concerned more with 
the complexities of the means toward a solu- 
tion than with a simplistic view of the ends, 
And finally, it must marry these attributes 
of pragmatism and moderation with a pas- 
sion to get on with the tasks at hand. 

Our philosophy must be oriented toward 
the solution of problems. The image of 
“negativism” that has too frequently been 
attached to our party must be dispelled. 
The new generation in American politics is 
looking for a party that is able to grasp the 
realities of its world, that exhibits a sensi- 
tivity to the problems that are its concern. 
This means that the first task of the Re- 
publican Party is to recognize and to begin 
devising approaches to the problems of the 
last half of the 20th century. We note only 
the most salient of domestic problems: The 
legitimate aspirations of the Negro in the 
northern cities, as well as in the South; the 
human adjustments to the process of auto- 
mation in industry and in business; the phe- 
nomenon of the megalopolis with the attend- 
ant problems in housing, transportation, and 
community services; the emphasis of quality 
in our educational system, our health serv- 
ices, and our cultural services in general. 

The Democratic Party will have solutions 
or purported solutions to all these domes- 
tic problems. But does it have the imagina- 
tion demanded by the new world we face? 
Or will its answers merely be retreads of the 
New Deal, more of the same, more indis- 
criminate massive Federal spending, more 
Government participation in the economic 
and social life of the Nation and individual? 
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The greatest mistake would be for the 
Republican Party to turn its back on these 
problems. Without this beginning we can- 
not utilize the stre: of our free enter- 
prise system, of the individual initiative 
that has characterized our citizenry, of the 
infinite variety of our private institutions, 
the potential strengths of our several levels 
of government. If we fail here, just as if we 
fail to contest the center, the battle will go 
to the Democrats by default. 

If our.times demand new vision and new 
solutions on the domestic scene, how much 
greater is the need on the international 
front. The greatest challenge this Nation 
will face in 1965, 1970, and 1975 will most 
likely be decisions in its foreign policy. 
Merely to continue our foreign policy will 
not be enough. The American President 
must now serve as the first statesman of 
the world. America must assume the re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with its power. 

We must have the creative imagination 
and political sophistication to shape our 
policies to meet constantly changing dis- 
tributions of power. At the same time we 
must have the perspective to give our for- 
eign policy a direction that will meet the 
test of decades. We must get on with the 
paramount task of forging a new relation- 
ship with Europe. This will involve a new 
and more realistic approach to the question 
of nuclear sharing. The problems of the 
allianee—political, military, and economic— 
will demand the finest qualities of states- 
manship, of political engineering, of shrewd 
bargaining and compromise of which we are 
capable as a people. In our relationships 
with the Communist nations we must be 
sensitive to the diffusion of power within 
the bloc and the opportunities and dangers 
this affords. We must recognize and de- 
velop those areas of common interest such 
as arms control measures to reduce the 
chances of war by miscalculation or acci- 
dent. At the same time we must check 
Communist aggression in whatever form it 
takes. We must develop a strategy for eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance 
that both merits the support of the American 
people and fulfills our commitments and re- 
sponsibilities as leader of the free world. 

Vision is a recognition of problems; it is a 
function of leadership. The Republican 
Party has produced a proud lineage of prag- 
matic statesmen since Lincoln. It is our 
hope that once again it will provide the 
leadership to meet the occasion. 

While our philosophy and our program 
must be pragmatic so must it be moderate. 
Simply to define the problems is not to solve 
them. The moderate recognizes that there 
are a variety of means available to him, but 
that there are no simple unambiguous ends. 
He recognizes hundreds of desirable social 
goals where the extremist may see only a 
few. The moderate realizes that ends not 
only compete with one another, but that 
they are inextricably related to the means 
adopted for their pursuit. Thus he will 
most likely set a proximate goal. While 
working for limited realizable objectives he 
will be especially concerned with the means, 
the environment in which the goals are 
achieved. The moderate chooses the cen- 
ter—the middle road—not because it is half 
way between left and right. He is more than 
a nonextremist. He takes this course since 
it offers him the greatest possibility for 
constructive achievement. 

In contrast, the extremist rejects the com- 
plexity of the moderate’s world. His is a 
state of mind that insists on dividing real- 
ity into two antithetical halves. The gray 
is resolved into black and white. Men are 
either good or evil. Policies are either Com- 
munist or anti-Communist. It is under- 
standable that the incredible complexity and 
mounting frustrations of our world will 
cause men to seek one right answer—the 
simple solution. The moderate cries out 
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that such solutions do not exist, but his 
would appear to be a thankless task. Who 
will reward him for telling them their 
dreams can never be? It is not surprising 
that the doctrinaire has always reserved his 
greatest scorn for the pragmatist and not 
for his opposite number. The moderate 
poses the greatest danger to the extremist 
because he holds the truth that there is 
no truth.“ 

Moderation is not a full-blown philosophy 
proclaiming the answers to all our prob- 
lems. It is, rather, a point of view, a plea 
for political sophistication, for a certain 
skepticism to total solutions. The moderate 
has the audacity to be adaptable, to seek the 
limited solution most appropriate to the 
needs of his nation, its institutions, and its 
people. The Republican moderate approach- 
es these problems from a more conservative 
perspective, the Democratic moderate from 
a more liberal one. The fact that we may 
meet on common ground is not me- too- 
ism.” It is time to put away the tired old 
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there was something in John F. Kennedy 
that we admired. It would be petty indeed 
to deny this, dishonest to deny that we look 
for no lesser qualities in the future leader- 
ship of our own party. 

John F. Kennedy brought to the Presi- 
dency a perspective of the years ahead. His 
vision of America and its role in the world 
was not simply the product of youth, of that 
“new generation of Americans“ to whom the 
torch had been passed. It was derived from 
those qualities of mind and spirit that com- 
prise his legacy to us: his sense of imagina- 
tion and inquisitiveness, his subtle and keen 
intelligence, his awareness of the ultimate 
judgment of history, his courage to affirm 
life, his love for the art of politics, his re- 
spect for excellence. Robert Frost had 
spoken of his era as an “age of poetry and 
power.” He brought to the Presidency a 
style and a zest that challenged the idealism 
and won the enthusiasm of our generation. 

Republicans protested with candor that 
there was too much style and not enough 


notion that to be “real Republicans” we “Substance to his policies. Now, fate has de- 
must be as different as possible from our “nied us a full answer. The merits of the 


opponents. There is no more sense in that 
view than in the idea that we must be for 
isolationism, prohibition, or free love be- 
cause our opponents are not. It is time we 
examined the merits of a solution in itself 
rather than set our policy simply in terms 
of the position the Democratic Party may 


have taken. We would do well to hear Paul's 


injunction to the Philippians: “Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are just * * * if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.“ 

Today we feel that the Republican Party 
must once again affirm its great tradition 
of pragmatism blended with political re- 
sponsibility. But can the moderate pro- 
duce the image of conviction and dedication 
that has been so much a part of the attrac- 
tion of extremists throughout history? Is 
the “flaming moderate” just a joke, or is he 
a viable political actor? Can we be emo- 
tional about a politics so pluralistic, so rel- 
ative, so limited in its range of available 
maneuver? Perhaps we share the too abun- 
dant enthusiasm of youth but we feel that 
we not only can—we must. We must show 
our world that our emotion can be aroused 
by a purpose more noble and a challenge 
more universal than the cries of an irrespon- 
sible extremism. Tempered with an honest 
uncertainty we must be ever willing to enter 
upon yet another crusade. We must learn 
to be as excited about openmindedness as 
we once were about final answers, as dedi- 
cated to partial solutions as we have been to 
panaceas. We must engage life as we find 
it, boldly and courageously, with the convic- 
tion that if we and reason endure we shall 
surely succeed and with the knowledge that 
the greatest sin is not to have fought at all. 


TOWARD EXCELLENCE IN REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP 


The assassination of John F. Kennedy has 
put the Republican Party in the position of 
fighting the election of 1968 in 1964. It has 
required that the party define not only a 
new strategy and a positive program but that 
it choose the men who are to lead it in these 
great tasks. The party must now find these 
men; men who can forge a new national 
party; men who can renew the great pro- 
gressive Republican tradition; men who pos- 
sess the qualities of excellence that we 
should be the first to see as “the Kennedy 
legacy.” ` 

It is still too early to take the full meas- 
ure of our late President. As Republicans 
we have disagreed and still disagree with 
many of the programs of his New Frontier. 
As members of the responsible opposition we 
have been critical of his administration’s 
performance. But as Americans and as mem- 
bers of a generation still younger than his, 


man and his leadership will be debated long 
beyond the coming campaign; but there are 
lessons in his life and death that we can- 
not completely escape. We have witnessed 
a change in the mood of American politics. 
After Kennedy there can be no turning back 
to the old conceptions of America. There 
can be no turning away from the expecta- 
tions of greatness that he succeeded in im- 
parting to our vision. 

To all thinking Republicans the meaning 
of November 22 should be clear. The Repub- 
lican Party now has.a challenge to seek in 
its future leadership those qualities of vision, 
intellectual force, humaneness and courage 
that Americans saw and admired in John 
F. Kennedy, not in a specious effort to fall 
heir to his mantle, but because our times 
demand no lesser greatness. Our party 
should make the call to excellence in leader- 
ship virtually the center of its campaign 
platform for 1964. The Republican Party 
should call America’s finest young leaders 
into the political arena. It should advance 
its talented younger leadership now to posi- 
tions of responsibility within the national 
Republican Party and the Congress. Great 
government requires great men in govern- 
In a complex age, when truth is rela- 
tive and total solutions elusive we can do 
no more than pledge the very best qualities 
of mind and soul to the endless battle for 
human dignity. And we dare do no less at 
every level of social activity, from the Presi- 
dency to the town selectman. As Republl- 
cans, we feel confident that Americans-every-~ 
where will join such an appeal, 

We issue this call to excellence in leader- 
ship with the full realization that there is 
much essential work yet to be done before 
the November elections: the selection of the 
candidates, the building of a record in the 
88th Congress, the shaping of the party plat- 
form, the planning of strategy for the cam- 
paign. We have not nor do we pretend to 
spell out a specific course of action. We 
fear, however, that these efforts will fail un- 
less the party is motivated and directed by 
the broader. and deeper concerns we have 
voiced. Without this vision and sense of 
purpose, the Republican Party will most cer- 
tainly fail in the broadest sense of providing 
America the responsible leadership it needs. 

The moderates of the Republican Party 
have too long been silent. None of us can 
shirk the responsibility for our past lethargy. 
All of us must now respond to the need for 
forceful leadership. The moderate progres- 
sive elements of the Republican Party must 
strive to change the tone and the content of 
American political debate. The continued 
silence of those who should now seek to lead 
disserves our party and Nation alike. The 
question has often been asked, Where does 
one find ‘fiery moderates“? Recent events 
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show only too clearly how much we need 
such men. If we cannot find them, let us 
become them. 


REVIEW AND REVISION NEEDED 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it is a 
rare opportunity for a Senator to place 
in the Recorp an editoria! which is writ- 
ten by a good and respected friend about 
the speech of another equally good and 
respected friend. Today I have that dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. James M. Flinchum, the fine edi- 
tor of the Wyoming State Tribune, wrote 
on December 22, 1963, of the need for a 
comprehensive: review of our laws and 
policies governing the administration 
and usage of our federally owned lands. 
Mr. Flinchum quotes from a speech 
given by Mr. Paul N. Carlin to the 54th 
Western Forestry Conference. His 
speech, which was placed in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on December 18 by 
Congressman ASPINALL, is a major con- 
tribution to the study of public land 
laws. It gives us a better understanding 
of the need for a review and revision of 
our public land laws. Mr. Carlin, a prod- 
uct of the University of Wyoming, is 
presently the assistant director for Fed- 
eral ownership problems of the National 
Association of Counties here in Washing- 
ton. He has been of great assistance to 
the Government employees and Mem- 
bers of Congress who deal with the pub- 
lic land problems. 

I am pleased to haye two Wyoming 
men team up on a problem which needs 
the immediate attention of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point this excellent editorial by 
James M. Flinchum. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Neep THis Lanp Law Now 

Historically, the availability of public 
lands was the key to the development of the 
United States in its formative years. 

The first colonists came here from Eng- 
land, followed by peoples from other parts 
of Europe, looking for lands where they 
might establish homes and make a living; 
essentially they were refugees not only from 
political persecution but also the racking 
poverty that afflicted the common masses of 
Britain and the western European nations of 
two and three centuries ago. 

Free land and an opportunity to start 
anew, plus the chance to live in relative 
comfort and a degree of political freedom 
were the lures that led these people across 
the seas and into the challenge of a raw, 
new world, 

These same attractions drew succeeding 
generations from a settled society on the At- 
lantic seaboard in the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies, westward across the continent until 
finally they came to the Pacific, and the end 
of the westward trek. 

The agricultural economy that prevailed 
in that time has been supplanted by a pyram- 
idal industrial economy today that has 
drawn fresh waves of migration from the 
rural areas to the cities; the diffused popu- 
lation of 60 years ago has been drawn for 
the most part into a series of megapolises. 

Despite this trend, and regardless of the 
technological perfections in American agri- 
culture that permit relatively fewer Ameri- 
can farmers than ever to produce more than 
in previous times, the demand for land 
usage must inevitably continue. This is 
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particularly so here in the West which re- 
mains an area of comparatively sparse pop- 
ulation and vast spaces. 

By the year 1980 two-thirds of our Nation’s 
population will reside in cities, says Paul N. 
Carlin, assistant director for Federal owner- 
ship problems of the National Association 
of Counties. In a recent speech to the 54th 
Western Forestry Conference, Mr. Carlin had 
some significant things to say about the fu- 
ture of this Nation’s public lands policies. 

Mr. Carlin notes that 48 percent of the 
total land acreage of the 11 Western States 
still is owned by the Federal Government 
including that part reserved under the sys- 
tem of public land withdrawals and reserva- 
tions that began on March 1, 1872, with the 
setting aside by act of Congress of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Yet, says Mr. Carlin, the safety valve for 
the development of the West in the future 
will be the public lands, adding: “It is es- 
sential that a national policy be developed 
now, before it is too late, which will provide 
broad statutory guidelines to encourage the 
maximum utilization and to govern the 
disposition of this valuable resource.” 

Withdrawals of the public domain for spe- 
cific purposes such as national parks, na- 
tional forests and the like—even for tempo- 
rary dedications—have also proven that once 
this is done, it is almost impossible to get 
this action revoked. 

Decisions regarding the wilderness areas 
already have been made, Mr. Carlin points 
out, adding that the remaining differences 
will eventually be resolved on the anvil of 
compromise. 

And yet, even more intensive pressures 
over uses of the public lands now are begin- 
ning to be felt: Demands that areas be set 
aside for recreation, for example. The ac- 
companying illustration shows that objec- 
tives of a so-called wild rivers study team 
in which 12 streams, including the Green 
River in our own State, will be surveyed 
for their recreation potentials. This study 
aims at leading to the designation of a na- 
tionwide system of wild rivers in which the 
streams would be maintained in their free- 
flowing state so that their natural beauty 
and recreational values might be preserved 
for present and future generations, accord- 
ing to a release we read on the subject. 

Warns Mr. Carlin: If specific policy guide- 
lines are not provided to the Federal agen- 
cies such as the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, we have only ourselves to blame if the 
final result is another unnecessary battlefield 
such as the one on which the wilderness 
bill was fought. 

The point of Mr. Carlin’s speech was an 
endorsement of the proposed Public Land 
Law Review Commission bill which would 
provide the framework for public lands 
policy guidelines. 

For the public lands States, a comprehen- 
sive review of our laws and policies govern- 
ing the administration and usage of these 
federally owned areas would stand as one of 
the finest and most far reaching achieve- 
ments ever obtained by Congress. 


FEDERAL CREDIT CONTROL BILL 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
the facetiously titled truth-in-lending 
bill due to be discussed at a public hear- 
ing in Boston, Mass., Saturday, it seems 
appropriate to place in today’s RECORD 
a searching editorial on the bill’s anom- 
alies that appeared in the Riverton, 
Wyo., Ranger, issue of December 18, 
1963. 

Editors Roy and Robert Peck examine 
the simple annual rate portion of the 
bill in reiation to the hypothetical. ex- 
ample of a shopper paying interest on 
an inconsistent balance over a 4-month 
period. ` 
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After concluding the example, the 
editors observe that the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill looks like it is laden with more 
headaches, confusion, and trouble than 
it is filled with promise of clarity and 
understanding. 

Showing a comprehension of the bill 
that surmounts that of most of the bill’s 
proponents, the Riverton Ranger editors 
admit that— 


The intent of the measure has merit, but 
the snarl of bookkeeping that it would en- 
tail would be crippling for a business. It 
couldn't help but raise costs of operation 
* * * nor does it appear the measure would 
give the consumer a clear idea as to how 
much he pays in interest and service charges, 


Mr. President, I recommend this per- 
ceptive editorial to the attention of the 
Senate, and I ask that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp with my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nor So SIMPLE RATE 


The consumer needs to be better educated 
about the true costs of credit and money 
borrowed at interest. Protecting the buyer 
against excessive credit costs is the intent 
of S. 750, the Federal credit bill. 

The bill has been labeled a truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. But from a first look at the meas- 
ure, it doesn’t look like it could possibly 
work, The intent of the measure has merit. 
But the snarl of bookkeeping that it would 
entail would be crippling for a business, It 
couldn’t help but raise costs of operation, 
costs that the consumer for whom the bill 
is written, would have to pay. 

Nor does it appear the measure would 
give the consumer a clear idea as to how 
much he pays in interest and service 
charges. The bill asks that a simple annual 
rate of interest be calculated and revealed 
to the customer. 

It’s not that simple. For example, a woman 
charges a $60 item at a department store on 
January 2. On February 2 she charges 


‘through another purchase $85 more, but 


makes a $10 payment on February 27 against 
the $85, having paid the $60 item off when 
she bought the $85 order. 

If a store charged 144 percent of the be- 
ginning balance each month, the simple an- 
nual interest rate would vary from an ap- 
parent 19 percent during one period, 14 per- 
cent for another month, 0 percent for 2 
other months, The 4-month average was 9.9 
percent. 

If the customer was told, as the bill would 
require, that the simple annual rate was 
0 percent 1 month, 13 percent the next 
month, 19 percent the next month, would 
she be relieyed to know or dismayed to find 
out? 

In the study mentioned the total service 
charge over the 4-month period was $2.04 
or less than 2 cents a day on average based 
on the actual days of credit received. The 
simple annua} rate was under 10 percent. 

We're against the customer getting stung 
by loan sharks, against retailers charging ex- 
cessively for credit. There are already State 
laws on the subject. 

The truth-in-lending bill now before the 
Congress looks like it is laden with more 
headaches, confusion, and trouble than it 
is filled with promise of clarity and under- 
standing. 


THE GOLD RESERVE REQUIREMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee has for some 
time considered the advantages and dis- 
advantages of modifying or repealing the 
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25-percent gold reserve requirement 
against Federal Reserve note and de- 
posit liabilities. At the present time, 
nearly $12.5 billion of our $15.5 billion 
gold reserve is immobilized by this re- 
quirement, and is therefore not auto- 
matically available for the defense of the 
dollar. Many believe that the require- 
ment no longer serves a useful domestic 
purpose and weakens the international 
position of the dollar. 

When the Joint Economic Committee 
held hearings on the balance of payments 
in November 1963, a number of leading 
bankers were invited to state their views 
concerning the gold reserve requirement. 
Replies were received from Mr. Henry C. 
Alexander of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., Mr. L. D. Brace, of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Mr. George S. Moore, of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, Mr. David Rockefeller, of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and Mr. Jesse W. 
Tapp, of the Bank of America. All but 
the last communication were included 
in the printed record of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee November hearings on 
the balance of payments which was re- 
leased on December 30. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Tapp’s communication arrived too 
late to be included in that publication. 
However, his excellent statement is prop- 
erly part of the public record, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Tue GOLD RESERVE REQUIREMENT 

In my judgment, the 25-percent gold cer- 
tificate reserve requirement against Federal 
Reserve note and deposit liabilities serves no 
constructive use at the present time. As a 
practical matter it does not Umit the ex- 
pansibility of the money supply. When 
circumstances require expansion of the 
money supply, the monetary authorities 
should not be prevented from expanding it, 
whether by a fixed gold reserve requirement 
or by any other arbitrary rule of thumb. 

The international movement of gold is not 
the proper determinant of the money supply 
of a nation. That money supply, of course, 
should be held in check if inflation threat- 
ens, but gold movements constitute neither 
a faithful mirror of inflation nor the most 
effective bulwark against it. What is im- 
portant is that the monetary authorities 
under all circumstances be permitted ample 
scope for flexible administration of the 
money supply, and not be bound by a rigid, 
limiting formula which would potentially 
subject our internal economy to stresses and 
strains engendered by sporadic flights of gold. 

The 25-percent gold reserve requirement 
poses problems for the full execution of U.S. 
policy at home and abroad. Speculation 
against the dollar is fed by the illusion that 
the United States is running out of gold. 
This false view is engendered by the legal 
requirement apparently impounding some 
$12 billion of our gold reserve at the present 
time. Such speculation leads directly to 
losses of gold from the Treasury’s stock, and 
also tends to worsen our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

A question will inevitably arise: When 
should the elimination or reduction of the 
gold reserve requirement take place? In a 
sense there is no good or easy time for this 
move. During periods in which the United 
States is building up its gold stock the 
necessity to make this change is less ob- 
vious though still present; on the other 
hand, during periods in which the United 
States is losing gold, such a move is opposed 
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on the ground that it might appear as a sign 
of weakness and thus precipitate a dis- 
orderly gold market. Surely, however, the 
possibility of such disorder is increased the 
nearer we move to the point where all of our 
gold is supposedly tied up by the Federal 
Reserve requirement; the more closely this 
point is approached, the greater will be our 
difficulties with those who fear or hope the 
worst for the U.S. position in the world. 
Even if removal of the gold reserve require- 
ment under present conditions were to be 
misconstrued as an indication of monetary 
weakness, it would be better to face this fact 
while we still have a fairly large excess re- 
serve. Removal of this requirement, however, 
would not be a demonstration of weakness, 
but of strength—an earnest of the pledges 
of both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations that all of our gold stands behind 
our international obligations. 

It is recognized, however, that misconcep- 
tions about the role of gold are widely present 
both in this country and abroad. A con- 
certed educational effort is in order to pro- 
mote public understanding of the fact that 
the dollar will actually be strengthened by 
the removal of the gold reserve require- 
ment. 

Of course, no one should be led to expect 
that lifting this gold reserve requirement will 
solve our international payments problems. 
Strong efforts along other lines will also be 
necessary to bring our international pay- 
ments into a tolerably balanced position. 
The double program of lifting this gold re- 
quirement and of eliminating our balance- 
of-payments defictt should be pursued si- 
multaneously if the United States is to retain 
its position of world economic leadership. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 
ESTHER EGGERTSEN PETERSON 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Esther Eggertsen Peterson as 
Presidential Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs, President. Lyndon B. Johnson has 
chosen one of the ablest and most charm- 
ing women ever to serve in any admin- 
istration. Utah is proud of Esther. We 
expect her to do her usual outstanding 
job. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
January 5, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New First FOR UTAHAN 


Utah long has been justifiably proud of 
Esther Eggertsen Peterson, native of Provo. 
graduate of Brigham Young University, and 
former teacher at the College of Southern 
Utah. 

The talented and gracious lady who 3 years 
ago became the first woman Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, now becomes Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs. While 
continuing as Assistant Secretary and Di- 
rector of the Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau, Mrs, Peterson will also be the leading 
voice in Government for the consumer 
which President Johnson says he wants to 
be “loud, clear, uncompromising, and effec- 
tive.“ She heads a nine-member special 
committee to study and speak for consumer 
interests. 

Mrs. Peterson, whose grandparents pushed 
a handcart from Omaha to Salt Lake Valley 
more than a century ago, has pioneered in 
her own way. Never afraid of controversy, 
she is already on record favoring the truth 
in packaging” and “truth in lending bills,” 
which so far have made scant headway in 
Congress. She was quoted recently as not 
seeking equal rights” for women in the 
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sense they are wanted by some feminist 
crusaders. Sexual equality by law would 
mean the end of some advantages women 
now enjoy. 

Women, she said, should make the best of 
their natural qualities, some of which for 
some purposes are superior to those of men. 

This mother of three sons and a daughter, 
now grown, went into the labor-consumer 
movement by way of Columbia University 
and the industrial department of the YWCA 
in Boston, where she taught at Windsor 
School. Next she went to the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Workers and then to 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
where she directed education and legisla- 
tion in Washington. Later she was legis- 
lative representative for the entire AFL-CIO. 

Characteristically, Mrs. Peterson has in- 
vited consumers to write her at the White 
House about their problems. We are con- 
fident she will do much to help solve such 
problems. 


VOLUNTARY WHEAT CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM ENDORSED BY SECRE- 
TARY FREEMAN 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
was most impressed by the splendid 
statement of Secretary Freeman before 
the House Subcommittee on Wheat 
which the Secretary offered yesterday. 

Mr. Freeman urged passage of the 
kind of voluntary wheat certificate leg- 
islation which I introduced last July. 
As the Secretary said, such legislation 
can prevent a drop of $600 million in 
wheat income this year. 

I trust that the Congress will move 
quickly to enact this needed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Freeman’s testimony be printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, BEFORE THE 
WHEAT SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 7, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am here today to testify in support of ac- 
tion on a wheat program for 1964. In the 
absence of such action, the income of wheat 
farmers will fall sharply * * * and agricul- 
ture will suffer a serious loss (estimated at 
$600 million a year) that will be felt ad- 
versely throughout the Nation’s economy. 

We are all aware of the economic impact 
of a $600 million decline in the wheat farm- 
ers’ income, particularly at a time when 
strong efforts are being made to encourage 
a more rapid growth in the economy of the 
whole Nation. A wheat program is essential, 
and this administration is prepared to work 
closely with the Congress to insure that 
prompt action is taken in the interest of the 
farmer, the rural economy, and the Nation. 
I am here today for that purpose. 

This administration has, from the begin- 
ning 3 years ago, sought to develop com- 
modity programs directed toward the basic 
goals of reducing surplus stocks, holding 
down Government costs and strengthening 
farm income. 

In the case of wheat, we believed that if 
two-thirds of the wheat producers voting in 
a referendum chose a program of marketing 
quotas, this would be the most effective way 
to achieve these goals of higher income, re- 
duced stocks, and lowér Government costs. 
However, when the growers voted the pro- 
gram down, it was clear the farmers faced 
a substantial decline in farm income un- 
less they could arrive at sufficient agreement 
on a wheat program that could be enacted 
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and would further progress toward those 
three basic goals. 

Iam confident that we can develop wheat 
legislation that will improve the opportunity 
for increased farm income without a sub- 
stantial increase in budget expenditures and, 
at the same time, will continue the welcome 
reduction in wheat stocks still at surplus 
levels which began in 1961 with legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

We believe action on wheat is essential. 
Wheat farmers as a group * * * and all 
groups of farmers * * * are entitled to more 
income, not to less. At a time when bread 
is still a scarce commodity to millions of 
people in this world, the American con- 
sumer has so abundant a supply that bread 
is scarcely given a passing thought. The 
achievement of the American family farm in 
providing a wealth of food and fiber is little 
short of magic. Yet it is poorly appreciated 
and even more poorly rewarded. Instead, at- 
tention is more often focused on the cost of 
farm programs, and the disparity between 
farm and nonfarm returns for comparable 
effort is largely forgotten. Yet farm income 
per capita is less than 60 percent of the in- 
come of the nonfarm earner. Surpluses 
receive far more attention than the surpris- 
ingly low real cost of food in this country— 
about 19 percent of the average family 
budget. Yet no other nation has ever eaten 
so well for so small a part of the disposable 
income of its people as the United States. 

Today, with less than 8 percent of our pop- 
ulation engaged in farming, most Americans 
fail to recognize that farm commodity pro- 
grams are as essential to their continued 
good fortune as they are to the family 
farmer. The consumer tends to forget that 
the family farmer deserves much of the 
credit for the high abundance of low-cost 
food we enjoy. Without the family farm 
system of agriculture, there would be no as- 
surance of abundance; and without com- 
modity programs, there is no assurance that 
the family farm system would survive. 

The Communist countries—where scarcity 

rather than abundance is the problem—envy 
the productive ability of our agriculture. 
Yet they refuse to admit the productivity 
which flows from the incentives, and the 
flexibility and adaptability of free enterprise 
family farming will never be achieved under 
their system. And, as yet, no other system 
has been designed that can match the pro- 
ductive capabilities of our family farms. 

Thus, so long as overproduction and low 
prices are the silent companions of abund- 
ance, commodity programs will be essential 
to the family farm system of agriculture. 
So long as agriculture is subject to the vola- 
tile effects of a massive scientific and tech- 
nological revolution; so long as productivity 
per farmworker grows 6 percent and more 
each year; so long as we continue to produce 
more each year from less land with fewer 
people, commodity programs will be neces- 
sary. They are not welfare programs, but 
essential tools of adjustment for the well 
being of the family farmer as well as every 
single American citizen, 

Most wheat farmers understand this as do 
most other farmers. Some people may think 
that the vote in the wheat referendum last 
May was a rejection of all responsible farm 
programs. Such an interpretation ignores 
the fact that the wheat farmer in effect voted 
not once but twice last year—once by ballot 
and once with his wheat drill. 

It is clear from the recent crop report that 
most of the winter wheat acreage—probably 
over 80 percent—has been seeded within the 
allotment which would have taken effect had 
farmers voted yes in the referendum. There 
Was no massive expansion of wheat acreage 
as we had feared. There has been no mas- 
sive acreage expansion because the wheat 
farmer this fall voted with his wheat drill 
for a continuation of wheat programs. 
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I am here to urge that this committee 
respond to this voluntary action on the part 
of farmers by enacting a voluntary wheat 
program, We can scarcely ignore the faith 
implied by the farmers’ action. The over- 
whelming majority of wheat farmers recog- 
nize, as they indicated to me repeatedly this 
fall when I met with thousands of them, 
that a wheat program is essential. I agree, 
and am here to urge quick action by this 
committee on a voluntary wheat program. 

Otherwise, despite the fact that acreages 
generally have so far been kept within al- 
lotments, the wheat farmer faces the pros- 
pect of a $600 million decline in income. A 
decline in farm income of this magnitude 
will have a sharply adverse effect on the na- 
tional economy at a time when all America 
is striving to increase the national economic 
growth rate. 

It is clear, from the record of the past 3 
years, that even modest programs * * * de- 
signed to be responsive to current needs * * * 
can have a decisive influence on farm in- 
come. The feed grain program, the emer- 
gency wheat programs and the administra- 
tive actions taken to raise support prices 
on a number of commodities * * * all these 
have combined to help increase farm in- 
come. Since 1960 farmers and the Nation 
have benefited from an increase in net farm 
income of some $2.5 billion greater than if 
farm income had remained at 1960 levels. 
Gross farm income has been $8 billion greater 
over the past 3 years. 

This increase in farm income played an 
important part in the upturn of our econ- 
omy. The $8 billion cumulative increase in 
income since 1960 has enabled farmers to 
spend more for both the farm enterprise and 
family living. For example, farmers in- 
vested $521 million more in tractors, $900 
million more in autos and $310 million more 
in other farm machinery and equipment in 
the past 3 years than otherwise wowld have 
been possible with a 1960 level of income. 
The increase in gross farm income also 
enabled farmers to spend about $1,780 mil- 
lion more for purchased feed and about $286 
million more for fertilizer and lime. Fur- 
thermore, farm families were able to spend 
some $1,560 million more for food, clothing 
and household furnishings because of their 
enhanced income position. 

And, in 618 selected agricultural counties, 
deposits in insured commercial banks in 
June 1963 were some 20 percent higher than 
in June 1960. Indications are that this 
measure of financial activity rose about 8 
percent during 1963. 

The enactment of a wheat program for 
1964 will enable the wheat producing areas 
of our Nation to avoid the depressing influ- 
ence of a decline in the income of the wheat 
farmer which not only will affect most 
directly the wheat States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Washington, Montana, and Idaho, 
but also the entire economy. 

There are a number of proposals designed 
to strengthen wheat farmer income now 
before this committee. Each has certain 
advantages and some disadvantages. The 
administration will be available at all times 
to assist the committee as it considers these 
proposals. 

In general, the Johnson administration will 
be guided by the conditions which President 
Kennedy set down last year. These, you will 
recall, are that a wheat program should 
maintain farm income, that Government 
costs should not be excessive, and that it 
should continue to reduce surpluses, 

Within these guidelines the program 
should be a voluntary one. It should incor- 
porate the certificate system because that 
system will be the least costly to the tax- 
payer. It will maintain both the price of 
wheat received by the farmer and also con- 
sumer prices at current levels. 

Let me repeat: A voluntary certificate pro- 
gram can (1) imsure stable consumer prices, 
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for wheat users will pay approximately the 
same for wheat this year as they did in 1963; 
(2) insure that wheat farm income will be 
substantially higher than the level estimated 
for 1964 under current law; (3) hold the line 
on budget costs; (4) accomplish another sub- 
stantial reduction in the carryover supplies 
of wheat * * * in the neighborhood of 100 
million bushels more than would otherwise 
be the case, 

If the wheat farmer is to benefit from a 
voluntary certificate program, there must be 
swift action. Because the benefits are so 
apparent, and the need is so great, we are 
prepared to make all necessary resources 
available to the committee and to the 
Congress. 

We are eager, ready, and willing to help 
you in any way we can. We urge the com- 
mittee’s prompt, affirmative action. 


THE RUSSIAN WHEAT SALE AP- 
PROVED BY THE SOUTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Southwestern Miller, published by the 
Sosland Publishing Co., at Kansas City, 
Mo., is a conservative weekly magazine 
of the milling and bakery trades and is 
probably one of the best sources of in- 
formation in the Nation on wheat and 
cereal grains. 

In its December 31 issue, the South- 
western Miller carried an editorial on 
sales of wheat to both Russia and China, 
discussing their population and food 
problems, and concluded that such sales 
may be doubly rewarding to the free 
world. Their editorial concludes: 


If the mounting millions of people suc- 
ceed in obtaining food, including U.S. wheat 
and flour, they are most likely to cooperate 
with the free world for peace and progress. 
By moving promptly for direct selling to 
these countries, the United States may be 
doubly rewarded—with the cash returns and 
with the world peace and progress upon 
which this Nation is spending billions, 


I ask unanimous consent to include 
the full text of the Southwestern Miller 
editorial in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALES TO RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Some excitement developed in the Ameri- 
can wheat and fiour trade last week fol- 
lowing disclosure that the Department of 
Commerce had issued licenses covering ex- 
ports of Hard wheat to Russia in an amount 
of $40,640,000, representing 500,000 tons. 
But the licenses were issued only under a 
new policy of the Department of Commerce 
that makes them available on certification of 
serious negotiations with ultimate buyer. 
Actual sales, it was revealed, are being held 
up by the refusal of the Russian buyers to 
comply with the American Government re- 
quirement that half of the purchases be 
shipped in U.S.-flag vessels. Sentiment is 
growing in the United States that this im- 
pediment to sales to Russia should be re- 
solved. The requirements of Russia and also 
of China, another Communist country, are 
of a nature that should speed up American 
action to enable the wheat industry to share 
directly in this business. Our Government 
is already on record as favoring sales to 
Russia. 

Russia and Communist China have a pop- 
ulation equal to almost one-third of that 
of the entire world. Their buying outside 
of the United States is a dominant factor in 
wheat and flour markets. China, it is now 
reported, has already booked grain that calls 
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for shipments to the end of 1965. Long- 
term contracting is also credited to Russia's 
satellites. The advance buying, according 
to a report from Canada, points to a good 
level of exports until July 1966 by the Do- 
minion, From London comes a report that 
the international grain trade there now leans 
to the view that the Communist demand for 
grain surpluses of the world is here to stay, 
at least for 2 or 3 years, or until such time 
as they can build up reserves, “Clearly, 
none has any reserve from previous har- 
vests,” the London report adds. 

Argentina is the latest wheat-exporting 
country to join in making sales to Russia. 
Canada and Australia are the largest sellers 
to Russia and also the leaders in export 
workings to Communist China. France, West 
Germany, and Italy have also made sales 
to the Soviet. Even Mexico has lately traded 
with Communist buyers. The United States, 
in fact, is the only major exporting country 
not selling wheat or flour directly to the 
Soviet and to Red China. 

Opponents of American trading with the 
Communist countries are finding themselves 
in a minority that is not in accord with the 
policies of other democratic countries, in- 
cluding Britain and France. They have 
sought to apply brakes on the wheat sales by 
legislation to ban export guarantees by the 

-Import Bank on the Soviet takings, 
but this has been resolved by a compromise 
that leaves decisions on credits to the Presi- 
dent. He has already intervened to further 
the sales. The facts are that the Russians 
have given evidence that they are ready to 
pay cash. The ocean shipping requirement, 
which originated with President Kennedy's 
announcement of a decision for the business, 
therefore remains the only stumbling block 
so far as the United States is concerned, 

Russia's anxiety over supplies of wheat 
and other grain is reflected in an announce- 
ment by Premier Khrushchev of a program 
involving expenditures of $10,500 million in 
the next 7 years to provide fertilizer for agri- 
culture. That expenditure will be part of a 
total of more than $25 billion to be used 
for the building of 200 new chemical plants 
and the rebuilding of more than 500 now in 
operation. The 1963 output of fertilizers in 

ussia is placed at 15,900,000 tons for agri- 

ture, and by 1964 it is estimated that col- 
lective and state farms will receive approxi- 
mately 22 million tons. 3 

Even with the ambitious fertilizer pro- 
gram, Russia may continue an importer of 
wheat, in the opinion of some trade observ- 
ers. Doubt is also expressed that China will 
be able to catch up with its expanding de- 
mands through home production, Premier 
Khrushchev, in announcing his fertilizer 
program for agriculture, noted that his Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration expects the 
Russian population to reach more than 226 
million by January 1, 1964, to rise to about 
250 million by 1970, and to amount to about 
280 million by 1980. China’s population is 
growing even more rapidly. 

If the mounting millions of people suc- 
ceed in obtaining needed food, including 
U.S. wheat and flour, they are most likely 
to cooperate with the free world for peace 
and progress. By moving promptly for di- 
rect selling to these countries, the United 
States may be doubly rewarded—with the 
cash returns which they offer and with the 
world peace and progress upon which this 
Nation is spending billions. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from a Slovenian 
citizen, presently residing in Austria, 
which I believe contains thoughts that 
are worthy of being weighed and con- 
sidered by the citizens of our country. 
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I have eliminated from the letter the 
place of origin, the identity of the writer, 
and other information which might 
identify the person who wrote the com- 
munication. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Highly Esteemed Senator LAUSCHE: The 
very tragic death of the late President 
Kennedy aroused the world over deep sor- 
row as well as indignation and concern of 
the entire free world; what will happen now? 
The decisive first speech with all its guaran- 
tees allayed somewhat this concern and in- 
dignation with the awareness that the new 
President will continue the policies of his 
predecessor. 

It is very interesting to note what I heard 
with my own ears in Austria the very next 
day after the assassination; namely, that this 
crime had been committed by rightist circles, 
and this even before we had read in the 
newspapers that the murderer, Oswald, him- 
self admitted being a Communist. 

All freedom-loving people now are asking 
themselves with some anxiety whether the 
United States, after this supreme sacrifice, 
will recognize the dangers that threaten it 
from the Communist side and will take more 
decisive steps for its self-defense. 

Most of all, all the freedom-loving people 
in Yugoslavia are wondering why America 
can't understand that all this so-called 
peaceful coexistence and her cultural cooper- 
ation with the Communist nations is a true 
Trojan horse of the Greek story through 
which communism is penetrating into free 
nations with the bill being footed by the 
nation who takes this lure. They are ask- 
ing themselves wonderingly what does Amer- 
ica get out of it. It is said that Yugo- 
slavia has become a true Mecca for many 
American diplomats who let themselves be 
guided there from one banquet to another, 
and draw all their knowledge of that coun- 
try from 100-percent Communists. I heard 
some workers say that they almost don't be- 
lieve that there is really such a prosperity 
in America, or else American diplomats would 
not try so hard here to be guided around and 
feted, while millions of people lack even the 
very necessities of life. The late President 
Kennedy certainly could save some of the 
praise for the wonderful receptions accord- 
ed by the clique whose victim he became 
in such a short time. 

Innumerable spy trials the world over are 
sufficiently clear proof of the intentions of 
communism and of the fears entertained by 
all those who have had a taste of communism 
and know it well from all angles. 

In recent time, Vietnam in Asia has been 
becoming a very sore spot where Americans 
are dying in increasing numbers. 

Perhaps it is true that the principal Com- 
munists in Vietnam have hidden behind the 
monastery walls and from there now are 
clandestinely carrying out their plans. Much 
in the same manner as in the years 1942 
through 1945 they succeeded in doing this 
in Ljubljana where they hid in hospitals 
and monasteries and from there unseen con- 
tinued with their criminal work. In the 
Franciscan monastery they had their radio 
station in the cell of one of the most 
illustrious fathers who held two doctor’s 
degrees. 

Day after day we listen to the Voice of 
America spouting nice statements about 
peaceful coexistence of nations. * * * How 
can people in the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain still keep up their hope of freedom 
when those who have been torturing them 
for so Many years are being supported. All 
of this is a mockery of all freedom-loving 
people. 
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The most-favored-nation treatment in 
trade with the United States which will be 
enjoyed also by Yugoslavia will, of course, 
be advantageous only to the Communist 
potentates who will use this privilege for 
anything imaginable. For, not so long ago 
a local man who has for the last 40 years 
lived in the large Yugoslay port * * * told us 
here that he saw there with his own eyes 
piles of opium which is being exported all 
over the world. He said: “If I were so lucky 
as to get at least 1 kilogram of it, I could live 
well.” Where in the world can this sort of 
business be done better than in Communist 
nations in order to make their bosses live 
well, while the people still starve today? 

Excuse me, dear Senator, for these lines 
which have been written with the best in- 
tention to keep you posted on the truth also 
from this side. 

I wish you a joyous and pleasant Christ- 
mas and a happy and healthful New Year full 
of great successes on the side of truth and 
justice. 

With the highest esteem, 

Yours ever truly and gratefully, 


ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE REPORT OF 
THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
OF B'NAI B'RITH 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 

major portion of the annual legislative 
report to the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith is devoted to a review of 
civil rights developments in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress and a forecast 
of what is in store for the 2d session. 
Civil rights and liberties has been a 
major concern of the ADL throughout 
the 50 years of its activities, and it is 
generally recognized as one of the lead- 
ing nongovernmental organizations in 
the field. 

Respect for the human dignity of all 
men and the safeguarding of their full 
rights as citizens of the United States are 
the tasks to which the ADL has dedicated 
itself. This report, therefore, has more 
than its usual significance at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
report to the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, prepared by its Washington 
representatives, Herman Edelsberg and 
David Brody, entitled, Civil Rights in 
the 88th Congress, Ist Session,” Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

. There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crvi. RIGHTS IN THE 88TH CONGRESS, IsT 

SESSION 

As never before, civil rights dominated the 
headlines in 1963. Stories of the Negro reyo- 
lution—of victories, defeats and smoldering 
truces—spanned the country. Even as the 
Nation reeled from the assassination of its 
President, its leaders found it necessary to 
search the civil rights implications. But the 
year in Congress closed with an all too famil- 
iar ending—Congress once again had failed 
to act. 

The legislative year began in low key. The 
biennial effort to curb the filibuster in the 
Senate failed dismally. The House Rules 
Committee was enlarged but remained a 
stumbling block to civil rights. As late as 
February 28, President Kennedy's estimate 
of America’s civil rights needs and possibili- 
ties permitted him to propose to Congress a 
modest reform bill. 

This first Kennedy bill emphasized voting 
rights and sought to make a sixth grade 
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education proof of literacy in Federal elec- 
tions and to authorize the appointment of 
Federal voting registrars in counties where 
less than 15 percent of qualified Negroes are 
registered to vote. Finally, it provided a 
4-year extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission and technical and finan- 
cial aid to schools that encountered deseg- 
regation problems. 

Clearly, the force of the new mood abroad 
in the land was not reflected in this narrow 
bill. Within a few months after the Ken- 
nedy message, long pent-up Negro grievances 
and aspirations burst with revolutionary im- 
patience North and South—in Philadelphia 
as well as Birmingham, in Maryland as well 
as Mississippi. Strongholds of massive re- 
sistance like Birmingham employed police 
dogs, cattle prods and fire hoses; but finally 
the banners which had proclaimed “No, 
Never” to desegregation were hauled down. 
Grudging but meaningful starts toward 
equal opportunity were made. 

It was only yesterday that the civil rights 
movement was debating priorities in legisla- 
tion. The Attorney General spoke of voting 
as the key right, while the Housing Admin- 
istrator said equal job opportunity was the 
door opener. But the new Negro mood made 
timetables and strategic priorities obsolete. 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. could say, when 
asked about his civil rights goals, “Here, 
now, all.” And the Supreme Court, obvi- 
ously dissatisfied with foot dragging by some 
district courts, found it necessary to say, 
“The basic guarantees of the Constitution 
are warrants for the here and now.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION BILL 


The uprising in the Negro community 
brought a new and sympathetic response 
from President Kennedy. A few hours after 
receiving Governor Wallace’s surrender at 
the University of Alabama on June 11, he 
went on TV to warn that the Nation faced 
a revolution in race relations and that posi- 
tive reforms must be made by all if the 
issue is not to be fought out in the streets. 
On June 19, he sent to Congress a new pack- 
age of civil rights bills that was the most 
comprehensive and meaningful ever spon- 
sored by any administration. In addition to 
the measures proposed in February, Kennedy 
called for legislation: 

1. Desegregating hotels, restaurants, places 
of amusement, retail establishments. 

2. Authorizing the Attorney General to 
bring suits to desegregate schools in cases 
where a Negro parent is unable—because of 
poverty or fear of reprisal—to do so. (This 
is the old part III limited to school cases.) 

3. Extending Federal action to promote 
equal job opportunity, including (a) in- 
creased funds for vocational training, youth 
employment and similar programs; (b) stat- 
utory basis for Vice President Johnson's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity and extension of its authority over Fed- 
eral construction projects (Executive action 
to be accelerated against discrimination by 
unions); and (c) “support” of pending FEP 
legislation. (The expression of “support” in 
contrast to direct sponsorship was regarded 
as relegating FEP to a lower priority than 
other items, and it was not included in the 
bill sent to Congress.) 

4. Establishment of a Community Rela- 
tions Service to act as a mediation agency in 
racial tension situations. 

5. Authorizing Federal Government to 
withhold funds—grant, loan or insurance— 
from any State program in which racial dis- 
crimination occurs. (This blanket author- 
ization would grant the Executive power in 
an area it claims is now “questionable” and 
would replace individual Powell amendments 
which, in practical effect, frequently jeopard- 
ize passage of the social welfare bills to 
which the are attached.) 

The bills were introduced by Chairman 
CELLER in the House (H.R. 7152) and by 
Majority Leader MANsFIELD (with 42 cospon- 
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sors, 34 Democrats and 8 Republicans) in 
the Senate; S. 1731 was the omnibus bill; 
S. 1732 excerpted the public accommodation 
section and went to the Commerce Commit- 
tee; S. 1750 was the package without the 
public accommodation section and was co- 
sponsored by Minority Leader DIRKSEN. 

Never before had there been so much sup- 
port—grassroots, editorial, political—for a 
civil rights bill. Church groups rallied to 
the cause as if it were a new religious tenet. 
They were present in force not only for the 
awe-inspiring but ceremonial August 28 
march on Washington, but for buttonhol- 
ing Congressmen on the Hill. The Birming- 
ham riots had given the measure a special 
impetus and some suggested that it might 
be called the Governor Wallace or the “Bull” 
Connor bill in ironic tribute to the un- 
intended contributions of these extremists. 
Indeed, the pictures of fire hoses trained on 
praying Negroes and police dogs snarling at 
Negro children played a large part in harden- 
ing national determination to secure justice 
for Negroes. But the prime mover in de- 
veloping support for the bill was the Negro 
himself—his increased determination, or- 
ganization and effort—and his potentially 
dangerous impatience. 

The fate of the legislation was, however, 
far from assured. There was evidence to sug- 
gest that white suburbs in the North were 
reacting against Kennedy because he was 
pushing too far too fast“ for the Negro. 
But a Harris poll in November showed a 2 to 
1 majority among American voters for the 
civil rights bill. A majority of the Members 
of the House and Senate, backed by the 
leadership, seemed ready to vote for it, but 
the problem once again was whether they 
would get the chance to say “yea” or “nay.” 
The rules of Congress, Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, has said, “are 
stacked against the people.” Walter Lipp- 
mann complained that “manipulations of the 
delaying devices” in Congress paralyzed the 
Executive and made government unworkable. 
Would the bill get past the Rules Committee 
in the House unscathed—and in time? 
Could it survive a filibuster in the Senate? 

The answer would depend largely on 
whether or not the old Dixie-conservative 
Republican coalition, which has had the ef- 
fective say in Congress for nearly a genera- 
tion would still control—or whether a new 
civil rights coalition would in the words of 
Senator KEATING, “submerge party labels and 
narrow political considerations in the in- 
terest of the Nation's welfare.“ 

Committee hearings on the measure were 
thorough and extensive. In the House a 
subcommittee headed by Chairman CELLER 
looked at the whole package. In the Senate, 
where Senator EASTLAND presided over a 
Judiciary Committee that had never re- 
ported a civil rights bill, the leadership 
decided to bypass him by holding hearings 
on the public accommodation section of the 
bill before Senator Macnuson’s Commerce 
Committee. (Jurisdiction was vested in that 
committee because the hinge on which the 
Federal effort to outlaw discrimination in 
restaurants and hotels turned was the effect 
on interstate commerce.) In a futile exer- 
cise, Attorney General Kennedy appeared 
nine times before the Judiciary Committee 
where most of the time was consumed by 
Senator Ervin, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
arguing that the bill was unconstitutional, 

The first hitch developed over the Repub- 
lican contention, shared by some civil rights 
leaders, that the administration's commerce 
approach to the public accommodations bill 
was inadequate. They argued that there was 
no moral justification for subjecting some 
establishments to the ban on discrimina- 
tion while exempting others because their 
smaller size did not affect interstate com- 
merce. Republicans contended that the 14th 
amendment outlawing discriminatory State 
action was the moral and effective approach. 
State action (without which Federal juris- 
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diction could not be asserted) could be 
found, they argued, in the fact that places 
of public accommodation almost invariably 
held licenses from the States and the effec- 
tuation of discrimination involved State cus- 
tom and State action. The issue also carried 
political and economic overtones. Repub- 
licans had generally opposed the New Deal 
legislation which was based on the com- 
merce clause; they did not want to see it 
extended into new areas. The 14th amend- 
ment, on the other hand, was the Repub- 
lican Reconstruction amendment, Although 
constitutional lawyers argued that if the 
Republican contention were sustained by 
the Supreme Court it would give the Federal 
Government powers not heretofore envi- 
sioned, its sponsors did not seem to believe 
that it would encroach as much on tradi- 
tional State areas. In any event, legal schol- 
ars agreed that the commerce clause ap- 
proach was the safer and surer constitutional 
route. i 

The House subcommittee held hearings 
during the period May 8 to August 2 on the 
various civil rights bills, and finally on Octo- 
ber 21 reported out a bill far more compre- 
hensive than the Kennedy recommendations. 
It gave the Attorney General: (a) power to 
initiate suits to enjoin any civil rights vio- 
lation (the classic part III); (b) it added 
an FEPC to police discrimination in all 
firms employing 25 or more; (c) extended 
the voting provisions to State elections; (d) 
made the Civil Rights Commission a per- 
manent agency. 

The subcommittee action was hailed by 
the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
which regarded the bill as a tribute to the 
efficacy of the grassroots campaign. But it 
was bluntly deplored by the administration. 
Attorney General Kennedy came before the 
full Judiciary Committee to argue that the 
new draft gave the Attorney General vast 
powers of ill-defined dimension which he 
neither wanted nor should have. He had 
a Philadelphia lawyer's field day in spelling 
out the undesirable possible implication of 
the sweeping subcommittee draft of part 
III. But his real concern was something 
more than limiting Federal intervention to 
cases based on race or religion; if it were 
only that, the remedy could have been ef- 
fected without an elaborate showdown meet- 
ing before the full committee. His real com- 
plaint was that the bill with its additional 
controversial provisions could not be passed. 

This was not news to many of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. They realized that 
the bill was being overloaded to the point 
where it might capsize. They saw seven of 
nine southern members vote in committee 
for the strongest provisions in the uncon- 
cealed expectation that this would doom the 
bill to total defeat. But liberal Democrats 
and Republicans, concerned about the pos- 
sible political repercussions, were reluctant 
to take the responsibility for dropping any of 
the provisions favored by the civil rights 
groups. The Attorney General thereupon 
decided to bell the cat himself. He appeared 
before the full committee and reminded 
them that the bill could pass only with bi- 
partisan support, that partisan considera- 
tions must be set aside — else the country 
will be the loser.” He spelled out the kind 
of bill that might win such support, and he 
indicated willingness to strengthen the basic 
administration proposal to meet some of the 
subcommittee recommendations. 

Following the Attorney General's public 
appearance, a series of intensive conferences 
with Republican and Democratic leaders was 
held at the White House, on Capitol Hill, and 
in hotel rooms where draftsmen could work 
undisturbed. The ranking Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee, WILLIAM McCuL- 
LOCH, of Ohio, proved that he was interested 
in a bill, not an issue. Much to the surprise 
of veteran Republican partisans, MCCULLOCH 
brought along with him the minority leader, 
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the redoubtable CHARLES HALLECK, of In- 
diana. (Some conservative Republicans cau- 
cused and chided HALLxck for throwing away 
partisan advantage. Others believed he had 
shrewdly preserved partisan advantage by 
merely helping to bring the bill to the floor 
where “the bill will tear the Democratic 
Party apart.“ But still others believed HAL- 
LECK came along in the Taft tradition of 
problem-solving. Speaker McCormack and 
Majority Leader Cart ALBERT praised him as 
a valued ally on the bill.) 

Finally, out of the conferences came on 
October 29 a compromise bill, improved and 
strengthened over the original administra- 
tion bill, and carrying the promise of im- 
portant Republican support. Included were: 

1. An FEPC—although enforcement is en- 
trusted to the district courts in a de novo 

if the Commission fails to secure 
. & negotiated solution. 

2. Part III, authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in private suits brought 
to prevent denial of the equal protection of 
the laws on the ground of race, religion or 
national origin. 

However, some good provisions had to be 
sacrificed: 

1. The voting section was returned to its 
original form covering only Federal elections. 
The authorization to courts to appoint tem- 
porary voting referees where less than 15. 
percent of Negroes in a political unit are 
Tegistered to vote was . (But orig- 
mal jurisdiction was given to a three-j 
Federal court in the hope of bypassing ob- 
structionist district Judges). 

2. The public accommodations section was 
limited to hotels, motels, movies, sports 
arenas, and gasoline stations that offer serv- 
ices to interstate travelers. Retajl estab- 
lishments, beauty parlors, and swimming 
pools were excluded. 


HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 


It was not until November 21, more than 
3 weeks after it approved the bill, that the 
Judiciary Committee sent its report to the 
House Rules Committee. That committee, 
to nobody's surprise showed no interest in 
expediting the bill. 

At the beginning of the year the admin- 
istration had won a modest victory when, 
despite the opposition of the Southern bloc 
and the Republican leadership, the House 
voted to keep the Rules Committee at the 
figure of 15 members—the figure to which 
it had first been raised in the preceding 
Congress after a close vote. The margin of 
victory for the administration was more 
substantial this time—235 to 196 with some 
50 Southern Democrats voting with the ad- 
ministration. The path was thus eased for 
many items on the Kennedy legislative pro- 
gram, but the power balance on civil rights 
was left unchanged. The 15 members are 
split among 5 Northern Democrats, 5 South- 
ern Democrats, and 5 Republicans. The ad- 
ministration would therefore need three of 
the five Republicans to clear a civil rights bill 
for floor action. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
on November 22 had produced in its wake a 
surge of sympathy for the Kennedy pro- 
gram. Pollster Samuel Lubell reported that 
white voters in the North were readier to 
follow the new administration's lead; earlier 
in the month he had found an “angry back- 
lash" over Negro demands. In his master- 
Tul first speech on Congress, President John- 
son alined himself unequivocally with the 
civil rights bill. He said: “First, no memo- 
rial oration or eulogy could more eloquently 
honor President Kennedy’s memory than the 
earliest passage of the civil rights bill for 
which he fought so long. We have talked 
long enough in this country about equal 
rights. We have talked for 100 years or 
more. Yes, it is time now to write the next 
chapter—and to write it in the books of 
law.” 
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But the response of Chairman Howarp 
SmirH of the Rules Committee, as well as 
that of some conservative Republicans, was 
that the emotionalism surrounding the Ken- 
nedy funeral was an inappropriate climate 
in which to debate the civil rights bill. Mr. 
SMITH made it plain that despite the ex- 
tensive hearings in the Judiciary Committee, 
he wanted his Rules Committee to debate 
the bill again. 

The liberals countered by proposing a dis- 
charge petition. This route had been tried 
813 times in the past 40 years; it had suc- 
ceeded only 22 times. Petitions have, how- 
ever, sometimes prodded the Rules Commit- 
tee to act when the petition neared the goal 
of 218 signatures. Led by Congressmen 
CELLER and BoLiinc, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and with the support of Speaker McCormack 
and the White House, the petition was of- 
fered for signatures on December 9. Con- 
gressman HALLECK, for the Republican lead- 
ership, said he was opposed to the discharge 
petition route and Congressman SMITH Of- 
fered a diversion by promising to have the 
Rules Committee begin hearings in January 
1964. At the end of the first day, 131 of the 
requisite 218 had signed. By the session’s 
end, the petition had acquired 173 signa- 
tures. The steam went out of the petition 
drive when on December 18, Congressman 
Smir promised that the Rules Committee 
would begin hearings January 9, and the 
leadership predicted that House action would 
be completed before the end of the month. 
The attempt to have the Congress stay in 
session through December proved unavailing 
against the claims of Christmas. 


THE SENATE AND CLOTURE 


In the Senate the Commerce Committee 
voted 14 to 3 to report favorably the public 
accommodations section of the administra- 
tion bill (Oct. 8). In the face of the House 
slow-down several Senators urged Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD to take up the accommo- 
dations measure and have it amended on the 
floor to include the whole civil rights pack- 
age. MANSFIELD refused, saying that the 
Senate would wait for the House bill. The 
Parliamentary maneuver which permitted 
the bypassing of EastLann’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee in 1957 and 1960 would again be used 
to make the House bill the pending business 
in the Senate. 

The Senate will be the fiery test. Rule 
XXII, which permits the filibuster to hang 
like a sword of Damocles over civil rights 
legislation, remains intact. Only once in 35 
years has cloture been successfully invoked 
to shut off a filibuster; in 1962 thé Senate 
voted 63 to 27 to end the mild talkathon on 
the Telstar bill, which liberals were attack- 
ing as a giveaway to private industry. To 
achieve cloture on this occasion, the Senate 
produced a rare combination of forces—ad- 
ministration regulars, two Southern Demo- 
crats and the entire Republican Party except 
GOLDWATER and Tower-—while five Southern- 
ers ducked the vote. Twenty-five Senators 
(6 Democrats, 19 Republicans) who had 
opposed cloture on the literacy test bill 
which couldn't even muster a majority (the 
vote was 43 to 53) voted for it on Telstar. 

When the new Senate convened in Janu- 
ary, there were solid indications that a ma- 
jority existed for an amendment of rule 
XXII to permit a three-fifths vote to cut off 
a filibuster. Once again, however, the ques- 
tion was how the majority would get to vote, 
and the Senate was mired by this problem 
until January 31. On that date by a vote 
of 53 to 42 it tabled the constitutional ques- 
tion submitted by Senator ANDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico: “Does a majority of the 
Senate have the right under the Constitu- 
tion to terminate debate at the beginning of 
a session and proceed to an immediate vote 
on a rule change notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of the existing Senate rules?” 

Vice President Johnson in a decision that 
seemed to diverge from earlier rulings made 
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by Vice President Nixon had said that the 
constitutional issue must be decided by the 
Senate itself. This, of course, posed the 
dilemma of how the Senate could shut off the 
pending filibuster unless the presiding officer 
finally determines to gavel the question to 
a vote after reasonable debate, even though 
Senators are still demanding the floor. The 
Johnson position was espoused by Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD and Minority Leader DIRK> 
SEN, thus dooming the Anderson effort. 

On February 6, Senator HUMPHREY intro- 
duced a petition signed by a majority of the 
Senate (51) favoring a more liberal cloture 
rule. The petition had, unfortunately, no 
parliamentary effect. The next day, Febru- 
ary 7, the issue was finally shelved when the 
Senate liberals sought the two-thirds to im- 
pose cloture and failed 54 to 42. 

Cloture, then, appears to be the key to the 
civil rights bill. Only what two-thirds of 
the Senate is prepared to accept is what the 
majority can pass. In a suggestion that was 
far less reassuring than it was intended to 
be, Senate Republican Leader DIRKSEN said, 
“Who knows, we may be able to contrive a 
bill that requires no cloture.” He reminded 
his hearers that the 1957 and 1960 bills 
managed by former Majority Leader L; 
Johnson were passed without a filibuster. 
But the price paid then for getting southern- 
ers to yield their filibuster weapon was a 
heavy one, however, necessary given the po- 
litical complexion of the Senate. Senator 
Diexsen has announced his opposition to 
the public accommodations section of the 
bill; will he vote for cloture on a bill that 
contained this crucial section? Otherwise, 
if cloture is to be achieved we must expect 
that the House bill will be watered down to 
pick up the extra votes required to make 
two-thirds. 

There is, however, another alternative to 
cloture., It has no successful precedents and 
few champions, but it had a formidable ad- 
vocate in January 1963—Vice President Lyn- 
don Johnson. He told a group of civil rights 
leaders who were visiting him on the pend- 
ing rules change that a filibuster could be 
broken by “bringing in the cots.” He spelled 
out the tactic—round-the-clock sessions and 
strict applications of the rules of the Senate 
until the filibusterers have run out of wind 
and water; then a majority can bring the 
Senate to a vote in less than a month. 

“Congress,” said President Kennedy on 
June 11, “must make the commitment it has 
not fully made in this century to civil 
rights.” The chances are real that under 
President Johnson, Congress will do that. 
The new President has an unmatched knowl- 
edge of the Congress—its capabilities, its 
levers of power, its pitfalls, its personali- 
ties—and a determination to pass the civil 
rights bill. 

President Johnson has said, “I always seek 
the best and do the possible.” Too often 
the “possible” has implied a watered-down 
result obtained without struggle, tears, or 
challenge to the powers that be. But what is 
possible without struggle is quite different 
from what is possible with sweat and tears. 
No Senator in our generation knew how to 
exert maximum effort for a possible legisla- 
tive result as effectively as Lyndon Johnson. 
He has put his mind, heart, and prestige be- 
hind the civil rights bill—and because of 
this it has become more possible. 


ANTISEGREGATION AMENDMENTS 


This year, the Powell amendment to deny 
Federal funds to segregated institutions was 
offered to an unprecedented number of bills. 
Sometimes the sponsor was one who, like 
Senator Javits, impatient with the failure 
of Congress to enact civil rights legislation, 
felt he could not in good conscience vote 
Federal moneys to perpetuate the segregated 
status quo; at other times, the sponsor was 
one who used the amendment in the hope 
of killing the basic Federal aid legislation 
which he opposed by making it politically 
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dangerous for southern liberals to vote for 
it. 


In the Senate, the principal sponsor of 
the amendment was Senator Javits, who of- 
fered it to a variety of measures. Each time 
the result was the same. After a few min- 
utes of debate, the amendment was tabled. 
Among the bills to which the amendment 
was offered (and the votes thereon): were: 
supplemental appropriations bill to withhold 
funds for segregated rural housing programs 
for the elderly (H.R. 5517), 47 to 38; mental 
health bill (S. 1576), 43 to 27; HEW appro- 
priation bill to bar payments to segregated 
hospitals (H.R. 5888), 44 to 37; the National 
Service Corps—commonly called the Do- 
mestic Peace Corps bill (S. 1321), 49 to 41, 
(Senator Tower, Republican, of Texas, was 
a cosponsor); medical school aid bill (H.R. 
12), 39 to 37; agriculture appropriations bill 
(H.R. 6754), 46 to 22; and the federally im- 
pacted areas school aid bill (H.R. 4955), 
54 to 35. 

Senator Tower, an opponent of the Youth 
Conservation Corps measure (S. 1) offered the 
amendment twice but it was tabled by votes 
of 50 to 41 and 58 to 33. Earlier, by vote of 
71 to 15, the Senate adopted a Tower amend- 
ment to make sure that no one would be 
excluded from enrolling in the program on 
account of race, color, or creed. 

In the House, the amendment was also 
offered to the medical school aid bill (H.R. 
12) by SAL, Republican, of Connecticut, 
and rejected by a vote of 146 to 186. So 
too amendments to the HEW appropriations 
bill (H.R. 5888) offered by Ryan, Democrat, 
of New York, to withhold aid from segregated 
school districts in communities crowded by 
Federal installations and segregated hospitals 
were rejected in absentee-marked sessions 
by votes of 25 to 79 and 26 to 75, respectively. 

The difficult decision which supporters of 
civil rights face when confronted with a 
Powell amendment was no better illustrated 
than in the vote on the amendment to the 
bill to continue and expand Federal aid to 
vocational schools (H.R. 4955). Two Repub- 
lican sponsored amendments by BELL, Re- 
publican, of California, and SNYDER, Repub- 
lican, of Kentucky, were rejected by votes 
of 146 to 194 and 181 to 217 respectively in 
an emotionally charged debate largely along 
party lines. Such steadfast civil rights sup- 
porters as Roosxvxlr, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, and CELLER, Democrat, of New York, op- 
posed the amendment, the latter charging 
that it was designed to “torpedo” the bill. 
But equally stalwart “civil righters” such 
as Linpsay, Republican, of New York, and 
Ryan, Democrat, of New York, supported the 
amendment. 

The five Negro Congressmen split down the 
middle. Two, HAwWwRINS, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, and Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, 
voted against the amendment; two, POWELL, 
Democrat, of New York, and Nrx, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, voted for; Dices, Democrat, 
of Michigan, merely voted present. HAWKINS 
took the floor to say that the amendment 
would endanger the bill “and deprive more 
Negroes of needed training than even 
whites.” Powe, speaking for the amend- 
ment, said it was up to each Member to vote 
his conscience. 

Opponents of the amendment had a new 
solid argument this year. The passage of the 
administration's civil rights bill with its pro- 
vision for withholding funds from segre- 
gated institutions will lay to rest this issue 
which was first dramatized in the forties 
when Senator Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, 
offered an antisegregation amendment to the 
housing bill in the hope of driving away such 
housing supporters as Senators HILL and 
SPARKMAN of Alabama. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S STATE OF 
THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
register, for the Recorp, my congratula- 
tions to the President for the great 
speech he delivered to the country at to- 
day’s joint session of Congress. In his 
speech he reached the pinnacles of high 
statesmanship. In fact, to use a collo- 
quialism, I think it can correctly be said 
that in the speech the President “laid it 
on the line” and, I believe, carried out 
effectively a great challenge which his 
predecessor, the late John F. Kennedy, 
enunciated in his historic inaugural ad- 
dress, when he said, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, ask what you can 
do for your country.” 

Today, President Johnson outlined, by 
a series of challenges to Congress, a 
course of action, which, if we take it, will 
leave historians with no doubt as to 
what this Congress did for the country; 
so it was a source of great gratification 
to me that in today’s state of the Union 
message, the President paid special at- 
tention to the problems of our Nation’s 
youth. 

Because of my work as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Education I have 
been greatly concerned for many years 
about the failure on the part of the 
American people—through their legisla- 
tive bodies, State and national—to fulfill 
their duties of citizen statesmanship in 
respect to meeting the educational needs 
of our youth. 

For a long time there have been head- 
lined stories about dropouts, about 
juvenile delinquents, about unemployed 
young people. Unfortunately, those 
stories are in the same class as Mark 
Twain's observation about the weather 
everyone talks about it but no one does 
anything about it. 

The President is going to do something 
about it. He asks for youth unemploy- 
ment legislation and for a national serv- 
ice corps. He also asks for an improve- 
ment in the quality of teaching, training, 
and counseling in our hardest hit areas. 

The President pointed out that $1,000 
invested today in salvaging an unem- 
ployable youth can return $40,000 or 
more in the youth's lifetime. What is 
more important to our country is that 
it can convert that youth from a lia- 
bility to an asset. 

I would add a vital statistic or two to 
the vital statistics the President men- 
tioned in his state of the Union address. 
The President is correct when he points 
out that if we salvage for employment 
an unemployable youth—speaking un- 
doubtedly of the dropout—we will also 
increase our wealth through that indi- 
vidual by at least $40,000. 

There are two other vital statistics I 
should like to have Senators keep in 
mind. If we take a young man, “A,” 
who has doubt as to whether he will 
continue his high school education to 
graduation, and if we succeed in pro- 
viding him with the incentives that will 
result in graduation, his lifetime earn- 
ings on the average, as a high school 
graduate, will be in the neighborhood 
of $275,000 to $290,000. Think of the 
difference that would mean in tax dol- 
lars that young man “A” will be able 
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to pay into the Treasury of the United 
States during his lifetime, if we save 
him from becoming a high school drop- 
out. 

I give the Senate another vital sta- 
tistic. What are the average lifetime 
earnings of a college graduate? They 
are in the neighborhood of $450,000. 
Compare that with the lack of taxpay- 
ing ability of the unemployed person. 
In this age of automation, the percent- 
age of unemployability, not of unem- 
ployment, will increase in that category 
of our citizens known as the dropouts. 
It is important that we continue the 
fight in Congress for adequate legislation 
in the field of education. We have done 
a remarkably good job in the first ses- 
sion of Congress in the passage of the 
higher education bill and the vocational 
education training bill. The President 
of the United States was kind enough— 
but accurate also—when he pointed out, 
at the time he signed the legislation, that 
it marked the greatest advance in the 
field of education since Lincoln signed 
the Morrill Act in 1862. 

We still have a long way to go because 
the colleges and universities of America 
can be no better than the grade schools 
and the high schools of America. In the 
long run the quality of the grade schools 
and the high schools determines more 
than any other criterion the quality of 
the colleges of America. 

Senators have heard me say many 
times in this Chamber—and I intend to 
continue to repeat it until Congress lives 
up to its responsibility in respect to 
the grade schools and the high schools 
of America—that we cannot continue to 
cheat tens of thousands of American 
young men and women out of a college 
education because of our failure to 
maintain grade schools and high schools 
of sufficient scholastic quality so that 
their graduates can qualify for success- 
ful college work. 

I serve notice today that I shall pro- 
ceed with all possible dispatch to seek 
to accomplish in this session of Con- 
gress the passage of a Federal aid to 
grade schools and high schools bill. 

Important as the legislation was for 
vocational training and higher educa- 
tion in the previous session of Congress, 
the most important educational need in 
America is the improvement of the grade 
schools and high schools. It cannot be 
done unless the Federal Government is 
willing to assume its fair share of the 
cost burden. That means Federal aid 
to grade schools and high schools—ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

I am glad the President made the 
point in his speech today regarding the 
need to give attention to the problem 
of the unemployable youth—unemploy- 
able because he is a school dropout. 

We are confronted with a problem, 
and the President is proposing a solu- 
tion. I hope the second session of the 
88th Congress will go down in history as 
the one which responded adequately to 
the challenge. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to a correlated issue also bearing 
upon the President’s address today, but 
first I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 
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Mr. GORE. I have listened with in- 
terest and approbation to the eloquent 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. I have been much im- 
pressed with his delineation and depic- 
tion of the needs for aid to education 
and the necessity for increasing em- 
phasis upon developing the minds of the 
young people of our country. I applaud 
the Senator, and want him to know that 
I stand ready in this battle to increase 
and improve the quality of education. 

In an affluent society such as ours, 
I believe we need to give more attention 
to cultural and intellectual achieve- 
ments, and not to be so materialistic as 
to believe that the achievement of eco- 
nomic goals constitutes the overall en- 
deavor of our society. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education I owe him much, because as 
we have battled our way in the Senate 
over the past several years, trying to 
obtain final approval of Federal aid to 
education legislation, the Senator from 
Tennessee has always been of great as- 
sistance to me. I believe it is fitting he 
should emphasize the point that an edu- 
cated man is a man who not only has 
an earning capacity but is also enlight- 
ened in the field of the arts and culture, 
and that we need to pay attention to 
American cultural life. 

I know that the Senator from Tennes- 
see is realistic in regard to the problems 
that confront us in passing proposed leg- 
islation through the Senate. 

One of the arguments constantly en- 
countered—and it has been a costly argu- 
ment to Congress—is that we cannot af- 
ford it.” For years the Senator from Or- 
egon has been stressing the point that we 
cannot afford not to invest in the youth 
of the country. It is the richest treasure 
and potential treasure that we have. 

The reason I used those two vital sta- 
istics today—between $275,000 and $290,- 
000 average lifetime earnings of the high 
school graduate and the $450,000 lifetime 
earnings of the college graduate—is to 
stress the fact that we cannot afford to 
waste that economic potential in the 
form of this great human resource. 

All we are asking, really, is a loan from 
the taxpayers of the United States, be- 
cause the resulting increased earning 
power of high school and college grad- 
uates will return to the Treasury of the 
United States many times the cost of 
their education by way of any Federal 
aid money that would go into such edu- 
cation. And since we put them through 
high school, or help them get through 
high school and college, we also bring 
out the type of enlightened citizen to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred. That is the cultured man and 
woman, the man and woman with an 
appreciation for the arts, the man and 
woman who really has an appreciation 
of the great intangible values, which, I 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee, 
are, after all, more precious than mate- 
rial values. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. All too many misguided 
citizens seem to regard all Federal ex- 
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penditures as money down the proverbial 
rathole, strange as it may seem. Many 
of those individuals who so mistakenly 
regard Federal expenditures as wasteful 
and useless are themselves our greatest 
economic entrepreneurs, our most cou- 
rageous investors. 

What the Senator from Oregon is ad- 
vocating, it seems to me, may be more 
accurately described as an “investment” 
in America's future, rather than a “loan.” 
It is an investment not only in our coun- 
try’s economic potential, but also in its 
cultural and intellectual attainment. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator expresses 
a point of view with which I completely 
agree. 

We can call them “loans”; we can call 
them “investments.” We might also say 
that all I am asking for is the payment of 
very reasonable insurance premiums be- 
cause the educational program for which 
I am fighting constitutes an insurance 
policy for the perpetuation of our Amer- 
ican system of government and our 
American system of life. I do not care 
from what angle the subject is ap- 
proached or how it is labeled. It is 
a “must.” The President of the United 
States is quite correct, I believe, in his 
challenge to the Congress for us to de- 
liver on that “must.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Like the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, I listened with 
rapt attention and interest to the ad- 
dress of the President of the United 
States. It was excellent. He advocated 
many worthwhile programs, most of 
which I support. I must admit that I 
found myself a bit puzzled as to how tax 
reduction fits into the pattern. As I 
listened to the speech—and, indeed, as 
a Senator, as I assessed the needs of our 
society—it seemed to me that the need is 
for active programs of improvement, 
such as the one to which the Senator 
has devoted his remarks, and that, in- 
sofar as revenue is concerned, the Gov- 
ernment needs more, not less. 

Mr. MORSE. The senior Senator 
from Oregon is waiting with great in- 
terest the report of the Senate committee 
on the tax bill. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee knows, I believe, that the senior 
Senator from Oregon has, since 1947, 
been an advocate of tax reduction pro- 
grams. In that year I introduced my 
first bill based upon the Committee for 
Economic Development program of 1947. 

I wish to issue the following caveat at 
the present time: So far as my position 
on the tax bill is concerned, I am for 
a tax reduction program. But I am go- 
ing to scrutinize it very carefully to see 
to it that it is a fair program, and that it 
is a program which is also based upon 
ability to pay, for I take the position 
that taxes, in the first instance, should 
be based upon ability to pay, and any 
tax reduction program ought also to be 
based upon the same principle of ability 
to pay. 

The tax reduction program should 
conform to that principle. If it does not, 
it will result in the unfair aggrandize- 
ment of the rich and the increasing of 
further burdens upon the poor. 
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So I am waiting for the final offerings 
of the Senate Finance Committee on this 
subject. None of its members will have 
more influence upon the senior Senator 
from Oregon than the two I see facing 
me now—the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am aware of the long 
advocacy of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon with respect to a more 
equitable Federal income tax law. The 
Senator will perhaps be interested to 
know that Secretary Dillon testified be- 
fore the Committee on Finance that the 
increase in take-home pay for some high- 
bracket-income taxpayers, as a result of 
the pending bill, would be as much as 84 
percent. That is almost a doubling of 
after-tax income. 

Measure that beside the increase of 
only 5 or 6 percent in take-home pay 
for the average working man or woman 
in the country. I do not think this is 
measuring the two taxpayers by the 
yardstick of ability to pay. 

When Mr. Henry Ford appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance, 
he urged the committee to speedily re- 
port the tax bill, because it would give 
an increase in “take-home pay” to the 
mass of our people. I was glad that he 
put it in those terms, because “take-home 
pay” is a phrase which many people un- 
derstand. It is a term which means most 
to the average citizen with respect to 
the heavy hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxation. 

So I thanked him for expressing it in 
those terms. I asked Mr. Ford if he knew 
how much increase in take-home pay the 
bill would provide for the average indus- 
trial worker. He said that he had not 
computed it. I said that I had, because, 
as one who tried to represent all the 
people, I found it necessary to do so. So 
I related to him that a worker with an 
average taxable income of $4,000’ would 
receive a 5-percent increase in take-home 
pay. Then I asked him if he knew what 
the increase in take-home pay would be 
for a corporation executive with a salary 
and bonus which would give him a tax- 
able income of $300,000 a year. He said 
he did not know; he had “not figured it 
out.” I remarked to him that, though 
I did not represent many such fortunate 
individuals, I had computed it. While 
the bill would increase the take-home 
pay of an industrial worker with a $4,000- 
a-year taxable income by $3 a week, the 
increased take-home pay of this corpo- 
rate official would be $1,000 a week. 

Then I asked Mr. Ford if he thought 
that was fair. His answer was, “Yes, 
since it has taken so long for him to work 
his way up in his company.” I did not 
make this remark to Mr. Ford, but I 
turned to my distinguished colleagues to 
my right and left and commented on how 
long it took Mr. Ford to “work his way 
up.” 

Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, previously I made reference to 
the testimony of Mr. Henry Ford. Be- 
cause I have quoted the testimony from 
my recollection, and lest I do an injustice 
to Mr. Ford, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the actual colloquy be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. MORSE. I join in the unanimous- 
consent request that the colloquy be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Gorr. Mr. Forp, in your letter to 
me of October 11, you used the term which 
is very dear to the heart of the people who 
work for the Ford Motor Co., very dear to the 
heart of working people everywhere, It is a 
term that they understand, “take-home pay.” 
I réad from your letter: 

“And regardless of the decision on retro- 
activity, the effective date of increased take- 
home pay for the more than 60 million 
Americans subject to income tax payroll de- 
ductions certainly would be delayed“ 

And so on. Do you know what the in- 
crease in take-home pay would be for—well, 
let’s take a simple example. Take a single 
taxpayer working for me or for you; I am 
not trying to find a Ford employee directly, 
please understand. Take a single taxpayer 
with taxable income of $4,000 a year. Do 
you know how much his increase in take- 
home pay would be per week? 

Mr. Ford. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. It would be less than $3 per 
week. Do you know what the increase in 
take-home pay, income after taxes, would be 
for a single corporation executive, with a tax- 
able income of $300,000 a year? 

Mr. Porp. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. I have not figured it 
out. 

Senator Gore. Well, I have a table pre- 
pared by experts and it will be more than 
$1,000 per week, Now, since you have not 
bothered—since you had not figured it out, 
I give you this information, not as prepared 
by me but as prepared by the technical ex- 
perts of this committee. Do you think it is 
fair to give a tax reduction of less than $3 
a week to one man and more than $1,000 a 
week to another? 

Mr, Forp. Well, sir, I had no knowledge of 
how they in the House arrived at the amounts 
and the spread of the amounts. Nor have 
we in the committee undertaken any posi- 
tion in this. I think that if a man has 
worked his way up in an organization to the 
point where his salaries and emoluments are 
in & certain area, why, the reduction which 
will be applied to him, naturally, will be a 
greater figure than that of the fellow who 
has a lower base pay. 

Senator Gore. In terms of social justice, or 
on any terms, do you support this kind of 
bill? 

Mr. Forp. I have no criticism of this bill 
in this respect; no, sir. 


Mr. GORE. I ask my distinguished 
friend if he thinks it is measuring fairly 
by the equitable yardstick of ability to 
pay—— 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “no.” 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s answer 
was loud and clear, but I think his answer 
will be more audible if I complete the 
question. 

É 9 7 MORSE. I thought the Senator 
ad. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator think 
it is measuring fairly with the yardstick 
of ability to pay for the Congress to pass 
a bill which increases the take home pay 
for the mass of our citizens by only $3 a 
week and for others by as much as $1,000 
a week? Is that equity? Is that fair- 
ness? Is that social justice? 

Mr.MORSE. The answer still is “no,” 
but I say to my friend from Tennessee 
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that the President made a plea for a tax 
reduction bill, and he placed preference 
on a certain approach. Being the great 
expert he is in the legislative process, I 
am sure he recognizes the possibility that 
getting the bill as introduced in the 
Senate and the House passed without 
amendment has about as much chance as 
a snowball in a hot oven, and that it is 
necessary for us to consider amendments 
that will perfect the bill. 

If the Senator from Tennessee and 
other Senators bring out facts such as 
are now being brought out, I do not think 
we are going to have much trouble get- 
ting amendments. I only want the 
Recorp to show that I hope to be able to 
vote for a tax reduction bill that I find to 
be fair and equitable. I do not share 
the point of view, which has been ex- 
pressed—although I am open to persua- 
sion—that this is not the time for a tax 
reduction bill. There are some who hold 
that point of view. I have not been con- 
vinced of the soundness of that position. 
But I shall do my best to work for a tax 
reduction bill that will be justifiable from 
the standpoint of fairness and effective- 
ness. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I believe nine amend- 
ments to the tax bill have already been 
adopted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I give the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon the benefit of my consid- 
ered judgment—I wonder if other mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee present 
on the floor will not agree—that these 
amendments make the bill worse, more 
inequitable, less progressive, less in ac- 
cordance with the yardstick of ability 
to pay, than the bill was when it came 
to the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. That is my general 
judgment as well. The amendments 
thus far have been distinctly in the 
direction of diminishing the taxes which 
otherwise the well-to-do and those with 
high income would pay. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I asked the Treasury 
Department, the officials of which kept 
saying the amount of revenue from the 
upper brackets was inconsequential, or 
very small, to furnish the committee a. 
table showing the amount of taxes which 
a typical taxpayer in various income 
groups pays under present law. I think 
it is fair to say that this table not only 
shocked many editorial writers, but 
many Members of Congress also, and 
it was a shock tome. We hear a great 
deal about confiscatory tax rates, about 
people who pay 91 percent. This table, 
which is printed in part 2 of the hear- 
ings, prepared by the Treasury, not by 
the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
shows that the typical taxpayer with an 
income of $100,000 a year pays, not 50 
or 60 or 70 percent, not 40 or 42 percent, 
but pays some $33,000. 

If the Senator is astounded by that 
figure, let me call attention to the fact 
that the percentage of tax payment for 
higher income goes, not up, but down. 
I am using the Treasury’s own terms, 
and the Treasury’s own table. 

Would the Senator consent to my put- 
ting the table in the Recorp at this 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orD at this point, in table form, this 
astounding and statistical information 
from the Treasury Department. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax SAVINGS AND INCREASE IN AFTER-TAx Income UNDER House BILL 


Married couple with 2 dependents, with typical dividends, capital gains and other income! 
and typical itemized deductions 
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Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, Oct. 11, 1963. 
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Mr. GORE. The table refers to the 
typical taxpayer, again using the Treas- 
ury’s term; not some “odd ball,” or a 
man with an unusual situation; but, I re- 
peat, the typical taxpayer. Before the 
committee this morning Assistant Sec- 

-retary Surrey seemed to interpret the 
word “typical” as average. However, I 
will leave it to him to say. The word in 
the official document is “typical.” 

Let me restate: The “typical” taxpayer 
with an adjusted gross income of $1 mil- 
lion a year pays, not 91 percent, not 33 
percent, but 26 percent of adjusted gross 
income. 

The term “adjusted gross income” is 
one which does not include income from 
tax-exempt municipal bonds or one-half 
of capital gains. Too many items are 
completely excluded from adjusted gross 
income. However, even after all these 
benefits are given—and there are sev- 
eral I have not mentioned—we still come 
down to the adjusted gross income of $1 
million a year, and then this taxpayer 
pays only 26 percent of that. 

I daresay there are a number of em- 
ployees in the Senator’s office who pay 
on taxable income a tax of more than 20 
percent. 

Does the Senator find these facts sur- 
prising and astounding? 

Mr, MORSE. I find them very dis- 
turbing. 

Mr. GORE. When the bill comes to 
the floor it will be necessary, for those 
who sincerely seek to represent the wel- 
fare of all of the people, to seek to bring 
some equity into the tax law. There is 
a great danger to our society that if the 
average citizen realizes that the affluent 
people in the country are paying such a 
small percentage of their real income in 
taxes, he may well hold the whole taxing 
process in contempt. 

As the Senator from Oregon knows, 
this is a voluntary program in that we 
rely on voluntary compliance. 

Let me complete this analysis by giving 
one more illustration. 

The typical taxpayer with $1 million 
of adjusted gross income has an actual 
income, according to this table, of about 
$1,500,000. 

Therefore, when we consider his total 
income, he is paying, not 91 percent, not 
even 20 percent, but 17 percent. There- 
fore, it seems to me that if we are to use 
the yardstick which the Senator himself 
has held out as our standard, ability to 
pay, then it will be necessary to consider 
pome public interest amendments to the 


Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much for the contributions he has 
made to the discussions this afternoon. 
Irepeat my major premise; namely, that 
I hope we can write a tax reduction bill 
which will be fair and equitable, and to 
that end I shall give the closest possible 
study and attention to the recommenda- 
tion which the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Illinois and other 
Senators will make when the bill reaches 
the floor of the Senate. 

I believe we have a clear duty to see to 
it that we do not pass an inequitable tax 
reduction bill. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE—FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
President- of the United States, in his 
notable and historic speech today, made 
reference to foreign policy in respect to 
foreign aid. He was challenging Con- 
gress to make this session a session that 
will prove to be the best in history. He 
challenged us to make it a session which 
will achieve the most effective, efficient 
foreign aid program ever.” 

To that aim and objective I pledge to 
the President of the United States my 
support. 

Having made the pledge of my support, 
it does not mean that I place upon my- 
self any obligation to agree with the 
President on any number of proposals 
that he may make in order to carry out 
his evaluation and definition of the words 
“most effective, efficient foreign aid pro- 
gram ever.” 

I agree with the President that we 
have an obligation to so modify our for- 
eign aid program that it will be efficient 
and effective. To that end I have de- 
voted myself, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, for 
the past several years, starting some 5 
years ago, urging a revamping of our for- 
eign aid program, and in 1963 I made it 
one of my major legislative objectives in 
the Senate. 

I announce today on the floor of the 
Senate that it will continue to be one of 
my two or three major legislative objec- 
tives in the coming session of Congress— 
education, which I have already touched 
on this afternoon, being another. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I recall 
that last fall the Senator from Oregon 
informed me—and I am sure that he full 
well meant it—that he and his Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, a subcom- 
mittee on which I have the honor to 
serve, intended to give the Senate an op- 
portunity to vote, before the 88th Con- 
gress expired, on all the recommenda- 
tions which President Kennedy had made 
in the omnibus education bill. I believe 
that is the least we owe to the memory 
of our departed President and to the 
strong convictions of President Johnson. 
I pledge myself to help the Senator from 
Oregon in his attempt to bring from the 
committee and to give to the Senate an 
opportunity to vote for all the educa- 
tional recommendations which the ex- 
ecutive arm of the Government has sent 
to Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. Earlier this afternoon I as- 
sured the Senate that I would proceed 
with all the dispatch possible to further 
as rapidly as possible the adoption of 
a Federal aid to education bill dealing 
with elementary and secondary schools, 
and that I intend to do everything pos- 
sible to bring before the subcommittee 
and the full committee and the Senate, 
for final action, the best legislation that 
we can agree upon to carry out every 
one of the objectives of President Ken- 
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nedy in respect to the omnibus educa- 
tion bill, which I had the privilege of 
introducing for him in the Senate, and 
which was cosponsored by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and other colleagues 
on our committee. 

By way of a slight digression, it is very 
interesting that in the press of my State 
in recent days an uninformed columnist 
has spread a great deal of misinforma- 
tion about the record of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon in respect to the higher 
education bill, the vocational education 
bill, and all the other parts of President 
Kennedy’s education program, seeking 
to leave the impression with the people 
of my State that I held out for the omni- 
bus bill and thereby for a time jeopard- 
ized the passage of education legislation 
in the previous session of Congress. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania well 
knows that I was the one who coined the 
phrase that although I wanted the omni- 
bus bill, I would settle for a “minimus” 
bill, if that was all I could get, but that 
I would try to conduct hearings on as 
much of the President’s program as I 
could in that session of Congress. I an- 
nounced at the very beginning that after 
hearings were completed, I would stand 
ready and willing to send to the floor of 
the Senate segments of the bill for Sen- 
ate action. The Senator will recall that 
at one of the committee hearings, I said 
I was in favor of bringing a higher edu- 
cation bill before the Senate for con- 
sideration while the committee continued 
hearings on other parts of the bill. 

I welcome the intervention of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. Not only do I 
wish to thank him for the great help he 
was to me; I also wish to take this occa- 
sion to keep the record straight as to 
what the record of the senior Senator 
from Oregon was in the committee con- 
cerning moving as rapidly as possible on 
the total bill, but segment by segment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Oregon for the fine generalship he 
showed in the educational field during 
the 1st session of the 88th Congress. It 
was due to his wise understanding of the 
old maxim that politics is the art of the 
possible that we were able to make what 
President Kennedy described as the most 
significant contribution of any Congress 
to the advancement of education. This 
was the result of the activities of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, who led that 
fight as the floor manager of the bill and 
with great wisdom and political astute- 
ness steered it to passage. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is gracious, as always; but 
the Senator from Oregon did not do it; 
we all did it together in the Senate, ably 
assisted by our majority leader, by our 
whip, and also by many of our colleagues 
on the Republican side of the aisle. We 
would not have been successful in confer- 
ence had we not had the able assistance 
of my colleague in the House, Represent- 
ative Green, of Oregon; the chairman of 
the House committee, Representative 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL; and the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Vo- 
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cational Education, Representative PER- 
KINS, who performed notable service in 
behalf of vocational education. 

So I am not interested in the matter of 
credit; I am interested in results. We all 
worked as an effective team. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Lest the position of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee be mis- 
understood by those who disseminate to 
the country some of the views expressed 
by Senators on the floor of the Senate, 
I should like to observe to the able sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon that I have 
seldom heard a state of the Union ad- 
dress during which I applauded as many 
times and as frequently as was the case 
with the great state of the Union mes- 
sage to which we have just listened. 

I said a few minutes ago that most 
of the programs which President John- 
son advocates find enthusiastic favor 
with me. As the Senator from Oregon 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania were 
exchanging views, I quickly again studied 
the President’s state of the Union ad- 
dress. A quick look indicates to me that 
of the programs within the description 
of which and the proposal of which the 
President used the word “must,” out of 
23 or 24 I find sympathy with at least 
20, and enthusiastic support of most of 
those 20. 

The fact that I am less than reluctant 
to support a severe reduction in Gov- 
ernment revenue, when the activation of 
these worthwhile programs will require 
more expenditures, not less, should not 
in any way diminish my overall favor- 
able, even enthusiastic, endorsement of 
the state of the Union address. To add 
a point to this one item of disagreement, 
I find it of questionable advisability to 
have to accept a reduction in Govern- 
ment revenue when it seems to me the 
need is for greater revenue, not less. 
There is the additional factor of inequity 
in the present law, which, instead of be- 
ing improved by the pending bill, would 
be made worse. 

I am grateful to the Senator for the 
opportunity to state this overall view. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam honored to be able 
to afford the Senator the opportunity to 
do so. 

As I was saying before the recent in- 
tervention by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, for which I thank him, I intend 
at this session of Congress to make edu- 
cation and foreign policy two of my 
major efforts. I shall do everything I 
can to be of assistance to the President 
in trying to bring about the necessary 
reforms in the foreign aid program that 
will result in its becoming a more effec- 
tive and efficient foreign aid program. 

However, I add a third caveat, which 
I shall repeat now: That does not mean 
that I expect to be in agreement with 
the President on all the recommenda- 
tions he makes, in which he proposes re- 
forms, or so-called reforms, that he be- 
lieves will make the program more effec- 
tive and more efficient. 

Since Congress completed work on the 
foreign aid appropriation bill December 
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30, to the accompaniment of dire predic- 
tions, warnings, and threats as to the 
evils that would befall the United States 
if less than $3 billion in new money were 
provided, the public has learned that the 
predictions, warnings, and threats were 
efforts to mislead rather than to inform 
Congress and the public. 

Not only does the AID have the 
$3 billion Congress appropriated, but 
it also has $670 million left from last year 
that is uncommitted, or recovered from 
canceled, programs. That means that 
AID really has $3.67 billion to spend on 
foreign aid in fiscal 1964. 

This existence of large sums still un- 
spent and even unobligated from pre- 
vious years is one reason why the pro- 
gram needs to be cut. It is why it is 
hard to take seriously any more the dire 
predictions, threats, and warnings of 
what will happen to U.S. foreign rela- 
tions if Congress does not provide the 
amounts requested. The carryover of 
$670 million before another penny is ap- 
propriated makes the case that we have 
been appropriating too much. 

But the press also tells us that a new 
and all-out effort is in the works within 
the administration to obfuscate even 
further the foreign aid program. It is 
inevitable that there should be a certain 
bureaucratic epitome that would call for 
throwing Congress off the track for a few 
years by dividing up foreign aid func- 
tions and placing them in several differ- 
ent agencies. If it is true, as it is re- 
ported in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 7, that Under Secretary of State 
George Ball is recommending this reor- 
ganization that would put military aid in 
the Defense Department, development 
lending in the Export-Import Bank, and 
technical assistance in the State Depart- 
ment, then Mr. Ball can only look for- 
ward to even rougher treatment from 
Congress of the nonmilitary elements of 
foreign aid. Mr. Ball apparently is pro- 
ceeding on a totally false assumption that 
policy guidance for all elements of foreign 
aid can be provided from an Under Secre- 
‘ory of State, while the programs are ad- 
uunistered and appropriated for in a va- 
riety of other agencies. He should know 
that policy control from one department 
over activities of another department is 
one of the devices of public administra- 
tion that just does not work. Moreover, 
Mr. Ball will find Congress even more 
opposed to foreign aid extended to fur- 
ther purely political objectives. This 
has been one of the major objections 
raised in Congress this year against the 
program. Too much of it has been for 
shortrun political purposes. 

I do not know what Mr. Bell, the head 
of AID, has in mind for what the New 
York Times calls “a greatly tightened 
program, budget, and administration” 
for foreign aid under its existing struc- 
ture. I do know that Congress is far 
more interested in reorganization of the 
program itself than in reorganization of 
its administration. I am one Member of 
Congress who is not going to be inter- 
ested in the shifts of administration; I 
am only going to look for shifts in 
amounts and purposes and criteria for 
aid. 
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But whatever changes are made by the 
administration, Congress still will have 
to review the program itself, because in 
the field of foreign policy, the primary 
responsibility, under the Constitution, is 
that of Congress, not of the President. 
So I do not propose to agree to delega- 
tion to the President of the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to decide by 
law the appropriations of the taxpayers’ 
funds that are to be made available for 
expenditure in our foreign aid program, 
including military aid and economic aid. 


I want the President to know that I am 


unalterably opposed to any transfer of 
the administration of military aid from 
the Secretary of State to the Secretary 
of Defense. The Secretary of Defense 
is not the Secretary of State; and in 
many instances military aid is the most 
vital part of our foreign policy in con- 
nection with the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. So I do not propose to re- 
main silent if an attempt is made to 
transfer this authority from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense should not ex- 
ercise authority in connection with the 
determination of foreign policy. His 
duty is to administer military aid as an 
arm of service to the Secretary of State, 
who is the agent of the President in con- 
nection with the administration of for- 
eign policy. On several occasions I have 
warned—as I shall continue to do, here 
on the floor of the Senate—about this 
matter, for I am well aware of the criti- 
cism which is made of my frequent 
speeches in regard to foreign aid. 

Nor can military aid be separated 
from economic aid as a practical matter. 
I have already spoken at length on the 
clear interrelation of the two. Wher- 
ever we have large military aid pro- 
grams, we also have large economic aid 
programs, because military establish- 
ments require a considerable economic 
foundation. 

It continues to be my opinion that it 
is completely unsound to try to build 
indigenous military forces in countries 
that cannot support them without large- 
scale economic aid from us because that 
only means that the United States is the 
economic base for these foreign military 
establishments. 

Let me say to those who have criti- 
cized my frequent speeches, “You ain’t 
heard nothin’ yet.” If the course of ac- 
tion of the officials of any agency in 
connection with our foreign aid neces- 
sitates the making of frequent speeches 
on the floor of the Senate in disclosing 
what they are up to, if their activities 
are not in the interest of the public. 
That is why I spoke so frequently during 
the previous session, and why I brought 
the facts to the attention of the Senate. 
I based my case on the facts, for I al- 
ways know the facts before I make 
speeches. 

I serve notice that I shall do my best 
to warn the American people that there 
is afoot an endeavor to conceal under 
the rug of the Pentagon a large segment 
of our foreign aid. In my judgment, it 
would be a great administrative mistake 
to transfer to the Pentagon the control 
of military aid, because military aid is 
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only one of the means we use when we 
try to help direct the underdeveloped 
areas of the world to the cause of free- 
dom. I know the bureaucrats are at- 
tempting to engage in their old shell 
game. They consider what vehicle will 
perhaps result in the least opposition 
by Congress, and they realize that con- 
siderable public opposition can be de- 
veloped against Members of Congress 
who seem to be opposing the military. 
In fact, they even raise questions about 
the patriotism of Members of Congress. 

I repeat that the Pentagon should 
have no authority in regard to the for- 
mulation of foreign policy, including 
military aid. That policy must be deter- 
mined outside the Pentagon; and when 
it is determined, the Pentagon should be 
able to carry it out. 

That does not mean that I do not rec- 
ognize the importance of obtaining the 
advice and counsel of the Secretary of 
Defense and his associates. However, 
one of the things that worries me in re- 
gard to our foreign policy is the growing 
tendency to transfer to the Pentagon 
more and more policymaking functions. 
I know the Secretary of State will deny 
that; but, as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I have 
had many opportunities to evaluate what 
is going on in the Pentagon and in the 
State Department; and I repeat, most 
respectfully, that the Secretary of State 
should rise in opposition to any attempt 
to transfer from the State Department 
to the Pentagon the making of foreign 
policy. I say to the Secretary of State, 
“Your job is not worth having unless 
you carry out your obligation, under our 
constitutional system of government, to 
see to it that the making of our foreign 
policy is never turned over to the mili- 
tary, not even to a civilian Secretary of 
Defense.” 

However, we have only to examine the 
current press to find article after article 
in which there are predictions of exactly 
what is afoot; and in this speech I shall 
make my opposition to that so clear 
that there will be no room for doubt. 

Consequently, I am somewhat at a 
loss to understand fully what Mr. Bell 
had in mind when he said—according to 
the New York Times—that he calls for “a 
greatly tightened program, budget and 
administration” for foreign aid under its 
existing structure. 

I repeat that regardless of what 
changes may be made by the adminis- 
tration, Congress should never forget 
that it will have to review the program, 
and it cannot pass the buck—as it at- 
tempted to do during the previous 
session. 

One of my criticisms of the action 
taken by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was that although if sus- 
tained many of my criticisms of the for- 
eign aid program, it passed the buck to 
the executive branch, instead of doing 
the job which, under the Constitution, 
it—not the executive branch—should do. 

Yesterday I received a letter that I 
want to make public because it makes 
the case against foreign aid far better 
than I could make it. It is from a U.S. 
colonel in South Vietnam. Over the 
past months, I have received mail from 
dozens of enlisted men in various parts 
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of the world itemizing the misuse and 
uselessness of much of our aid, both mili- 
tary and economic. But this is from ar. 
officer of high rank. 

He states: 

Speaking in behalf of a number of US. 
Army personnel in Vietnam, I wish to ex- 
press our admiration and commendation to 
you for your patriotic fight to reduce the 
foreign aid bill. We support your stand 
100 percent. 

I have personally seen foreign aid oper- 
ating all over the world and it is undoubt- 
edly the most poorly administered and waste- 
ful program ever undertaken by our country. 
It is an international shame, 

We wish you continued success in your 
battle and please rest assured that we be- 
lieve the majority of Americans are in com- 
plete agreement with you. 


I can assure this officer that I am going 
to continue the battle; and I believe I 
can also assure him that the majority of 
Americans are in agreement with me that 
drastic revisions in foreign aid are neces- 
sary. 

The American people will support a 
sound foreign aid program. But they 
will not support a program that sends 
money to countries that divert their own 
resources into campaigns against neigh- 
bors who are also friendly to us; or to 
countries whose wealthy classes prefer 
to invest abroad than at home; to coun- 
tries where aid is entirely our idea and 
not theirs, as was so graphically demon- 
strated in Cambodia. The American 
people are fed up with sending money 
abroad for projects that are politically 
inspired and economically wasteful. If 
anyone “downtown” in the executive 
branch of the Government can come up 
with a program that makes these 
changes, it will win the support of Con- 
gress and the public, no matter which 
agency runs it. 

It will be carrying out what I inter- 
pret to be not only the challenge, but the 
instructions of the President of the 
United States in his state of the Union 
address today when he said that he 
hoped this would be a session which 
would achieve the most efficient and most 
effective foreign aid program ever. 

If the administration does not reduce 
the expenditures for foreign aid, elimi- 
nate its waste and corruption-causing in- 
efficiencies in many places in the world, 
cut the recipient countries by more than 
sound conditions, 
restrictions and criteria for a foreign aid 
program that will advance the need for 
economic freedom for the mass of the 
people in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, then the Congress will have 
to do these things for the administra- 
tion. 

The exportation of economic freedom 
to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, based primarily on a fiscally sound 
loan program project by project, rather 
than foreign aid deals carried on be- 
tween our Government and other gov- 
ernments, is the best way to prevent 
communism from advancing its program 
for bringing the underdeveloped areas of 
the world under the heel of Communist 
economic enslavement. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I await with expectancy 
the program of the administration which 
will be offered in the not too distant 
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future for the new Foreign Aid Re- 
organization Act. 

I hope it will be a program that will 
put into effective policy the recom- 
mendations contained in the Foreign 
Relations Committee report of the last 
session. If it does not, we are in for a 
long siege; we are in for another battle 
against inefficient, ineffective, and cor- 
ruption-causing foreign aid in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, three newspaper clippings 
relating to foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1964] 
FOREIGN AID AGENCY PLANS OWN REFORMS 
(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, January 6.— The Agency for 
International Development, fighting for its 
life and for what it considers a rational for- 
eign aid program, is preparing a reorganiza- 
tion plan of its own to meet congressional 
criticism. 

The plan will be presented by David E. Bell, 
the Administrator, to an eight-man top level 
review committee late this week or early next 
week. The panel has until January 15, to 
submit recommendations to President John- 
son on how the program should be managed. 

The Agency proposal calls for the main- 
tenance of the existing foreign aid structure 
but with a greatly tightened program, budget, 
and administration. 

The most drastic of other proposals is that 
advocated by the State Department. It 
provides for the abolition of the Agency and 
the assumption of all foreign aid policy- 
making by a new Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Development Affairs. 
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The program itself would be distributed 
among various agencies. Thus, military ald 
would be shifted to the Defense Department; 
development lending would go largely to the 
Export-Import Bank, and technical assist- 
ance would be taken over by the State De- 
partment's Cultural Affairs Bureau. 

This plan is supported by Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball, who is also the 
Chairman of the Presidential Review Com- 
mittee. 

It represents the merger of two concepts— 
one of putting the aid program under the 
State Department and the other of “scatter- 
ing” the functions—that were submitted to 
the Committee after it was named Decem- 
ber 20 by the President. 

Under a third concept, the Bell plan, the 
aid agency would be reorganized, its admin- 
istration improved, its goals revalued, and 
its budget reduced. 

The Agency now functions in the State De- 
partment, but with a considerable degree of 
autonomy and with its own programing, 
analysis, and evaluation staffs. Mr. Bell, as 
AID Administrator, reports directly to the 
Secretary of State and the President. 

Under the State Department plan foreign 
aid policy recommendations would be made 
by the Assistant Secretaries of State for each 
geographical area. The decisions, therefore, 
would be made by political officials, rather 
than by economic development specialists 
who now staff the AID. 

BALL GETS LITTLE SUPPORT 

Under Secretary Ball is said to be virtually 
alone in the committee in advocating ab- 
sorption of the Agency by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Although he has told the group that he is 
not inalterably wedded to his ideas, it is be- 
lieved that he will fight hard for them, par- 
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ticularly if he finds political support this 
week, 

Committee sources do not rule out the pos- 
sibility that the committee will remain split 
and will produce two reports. In any event, 
President Johnson is expected to make the 
policy decision in time for his foreign aid 
message to Congress, this month or early in 
February. 

It was congressional resistance to the for- 
eign aid program that led Mr. Johnson to or- 
der its urgent review. 

But what appeared at first to be a study 
designed to improve the administration of 
AID has turned into a major policy dispute. 

Under Secretary Ball is arguing that foreign 
aid should become a tactical instrument of 
US, foreign policy. 

In this sense, his proposed changes are 
closely related to a fundamental shift in 
philosophy. 

The opposing school of thought—repre- 
sented by the Agency, most of the other re- 
view committee members, much of the 
economic community and the international 
financial organizations—is that foreign aid 
must remain a coherent long-range program. 
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These groups bitterly dispute the State 
Department’s argument that the national in- 
terest would be better served if AID were to 
be used as a short-range weapon of foreign 
policy. 

Under Secretary Ball has used the word 
“globaloney” to describe much of the present 
foreign aid thinking, but opponents believe 
his approach is erroneous. 

At the closed sessions of the review com- 
mittee, opposition to Mr. Ball’s views has 
been strongly expressed by several members, 
notably Eugene Black, former President of 
the International Bank for Development and 
Reconstruction, and by Sargent Shriver, 
Peace Corps Director. 

Outside the committee, those actively op- 
posing the Ball position are reported to in- 
clude George D. Woods, President of the 
World Bank. 

Those fighting abolition of the Agency con- 
tend that the traditional policy of assisting 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries has served American interests. 

Their view coincides with the evaluation 
of foreign aid issued last week by Henry T. 
Heald, Ford Foundation president. 

In it, Mr. Heald said that “from the view- 
point of sheer self-interest, the tensions 
and turbulence that continued deprivation 
of great masses of people would generate al- 
most certainly would cause this country in- 
calculably more than it now contributes 
broad.” 

Advocates of the present approach to for- 
eign aid believe that economic growth in 
these countries can be achieved only through 
rational, well-integrated, long-range pro- 
grams that are not subject to day-to-day 
policy pressures. 

They say that in dismembering the aid 
structure, the United States would lose the 
experience and the sophistication acquired 
in 15 years of assistance programs. 

They say that the problem facing the 
United States is not how much to spend 
abroad, but how to spend it usefully and in 
the context of sound economies, 
SrxTy-ONE Nations Ger U.S. MILITARY AID: 

Whom Are THEY Gornc To Fron? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Our military assistance dollars leap like 
flying fish to 61 countries abroad, including 
such hardy U.S. outposts as Luxembourg and 
Ethiopia. Is it too much to ask: Whom are 
all these countries going to fight? 

Congress and the public need the cour- 
age to attack the word “defense.” The 
word evokes a sanctity. It carries its own 
built-in approval; we're willing to sacrifice 
anything—and always toward the security 
of our great country. 
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As one result, many “defense” programs 
never die, they just fade away. 

Presidential clamor for no cuts in foreign 
aid does not reveal that banana peel. Yet 
nearly half ($1.8 billion) of the taxpay- 
ers’ $4.1 billion for 1962 foreign aid went 
for so-called military assistance. 

The whole timeworn charade, faced by 
the question: “Whom are they going to 
fight?” needs a stern updating and a good 
hard look at realities. 

For example, from the end of World War 
II to June 30, 1960, we sent Brazil $152 mil- 
lion for tanks, trucks, weapons, and elec- 
tronic equipment. Whom were they going 
to fight then? Whom now? And why 
shouldn't Brazil equip its own forces? 
Yet, we sent Brazil another $22.8 million last 
year in military assistance. We even sent 
little Uruguay's army, strategically at the 
end of nowhere, $2 million. It might as well 
have been dumped into the Inca ghost city 
of Machu Picchu. 

Peru's forces picked up $10 million from 
our till at the same time. We gave Co- 
lombia $9.8 million, Chile $8.3 million, Ecua- 
dor $2.3 million. Whom are Peru, Colom- 
bia, Chile, or Ecuador going to fight? Or 
Spain? In 1962 Spain’s army got $35.3 mil- 
lion, twice as much as our economic aid. 

Two years ago President Kennedy gave 
Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie a con- 
verted $2 million yacht. By describing this 
goodie as a “floating command post,” the 
glittering goodie was tucked under our mili- 
tary assistance program, a facet the foreign 
ald administration belatedly confirmed. 
Moreover, the operating cost of putt-putting 
the Lion of Judah around in the Red Sea 
was likewise charged under this abused 
heading. 

We're lucky we didn’t give the Emperor 
our latest atomic cruiser, the Long Beach— 
which cost $320 million. For the results 
have soured, despite another $10 million to 
him under the same heading in 1962. 

State Department officials agree that the 
lion arrived for his Presidential visit bris- 
tling with indignation because we've also 
given arms to Somalia, a rival republic on 
Africa’s East Coast. Yet, who are Ethiopia 
and Somalia to fight except each other? 

With small exception, previous aid to India 
has been economic—a whopping $8 billion. 
Now Nehru is to receive important military 
assistance as well. All grows worse in Paki- 
stan by this remedy. Although U.S. economic 
aid to this stanch ally has totaled more 
than $2 billion, and exceeded $400 million 
last year alone, our alliance melts like butter 
in the sun. Neither India nor Pakistan is 
half as concerned about fighting any Amer- 
ican enemy as about fighting the other. And 
is it seriously contended that our military 
assistance dollars to either, or both, would 
stop an attack by Red China? 

Belgium, in a new wave of prosperity, is 
now sufficiently well off, to announce a half- 
billion dollars of her own money for Congo 
security, which is all to the good. Yet we 
sent Belgium $15.9 million as military as- 
sistance in our foreign aid program for 1962. 
Prosperous Italy, as well, got $70.7 million, 
Norway $47.1 million, Denmark $44.4 million, 
the Netherlands $25.3. 

These five countries received no 1962 eco- 
nomic aid. But the bill for their military 
assistance totaled a tidy $200 million. Why? 

In tapping the taxpayers’ purse the New 
Frontier cannot spend the same dollars twice. 
Mr. Kennedy’s profound weakness in han- 
dling our borrowed billions is his failure to 
apply priorities. 

In addition to a nearly incredible defense 
budget of $51.6 billion we should not also 
be drained for so-called military assistance 
tucked inside the foreign aid bill unless each 
supported country is vital. 

While warning us against cuts, President 
Kennedy continues to skip the “Whom are 
they going to fight?” question entirely. 
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[From the Oregonian, Dec. 17, 1963] 
NATO Loap Too Bic 

President Johnson, like the late President 
Kennedy, has assured our NATO Allies that 
the United States will continue to keep the 
equivalent of six Army divisions in Western 
Europe as long as they are needed. In 
view of ex-President Eisenhower's belief that 
not more than one U.S. division is needed 
in Western Europe, and this only to show 
the flag, and in view of the 3-day airlift 
of an entire division from Texas to Germany, 
President Johnson should be more explicit. 

Needed for what? To prevent a Russian 
invasion, or to continue to encourage our 
NATO Allies not to meet their commitments 
in manpower and weapons? To help the 
booming economy of Western Europe, or to 
continue American deficits of payments and 
pressure on the dollar? Needed to assure 
U.S. security, which relies on nuclear weap- 
ons and delivery superiority, or needed to 
prevent President Charles de Gaulle from 
completely dominating Western Europe? 

There is obviously a need for a great de- 
bate on the issues of NATO comparable to 
that in 1950-51, when with Gen, Dwight D. 
Elsenhower's support the Truman admin- 
istration won the argument for sending five 
divisions to Europe to be included in a con- 
ventional force shield of 40 divisions, 

Now the United States has more than 250,- 
000 Army personnel—the equivalent of more 
than six divisions—and 110,000 Air Force 
personnel in Western Europe, mostly in West 
Germany. But instead of the 30 NATO di- 
visions which have been the revised goal for 
the central front, there are about 24. 
France plans to reduce its ground forces 
from 705,000 to 450,000. The Soviet Union 
is reducing its conventional armed forces. 
Secretary McNamara’s last estimate is that 
the NATO countries have 5.8 million men 
under arms, and the Warsaw Pact (Com- 
munist) countries have 4.3 million. NATO 
ground forces in Europe total 2.2 million, 
opposed by about 3 million Warsaw Pact 
ground forces. With the demonstrated 
mobility of U.S, troops, the shield seems 
more than adequate. If it is not, let France 
and other NATO backsliders meet their 
NATO quotas, 

General Eisenhower, who built NATO as its 
supreme commander in the 1950’s, when the 
Communists were testing out armed aggres- 
sion in Korea, had this to say last October: 

“I believe that the United States has the 
right and the duty of insisting that her 
NATO partners assume more of the burden 
of defending Western Europe * * *. Unless 
we take definite action, the maintaining of a 
permanent troop establishment abroad will 
continue to overburden our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and, most important, will 
discourage the development of the necessary 
military strength Western European coun- 
tries should provide themselves.” 

President Johnson's response to the 
changed situation in Europe which led for- 
mer NATO Commander Eisenhower to alter 
his view in the past decade is to promise to 
leave approximately one-third of our military 
power in Europe for an indefinite and pre- 
sumably endless time. At the same time, he 
is demanding savings at the Pentagon and 
aid in building a strong domestic economy. 
The issue of NATO must be resolved. But 
there is not even in progress a study of NATO 
and alternatives, on which such grave deci- 
sions should be based. Mr. Johnson's easy 
promise to our NATO Allies is not reassuring. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Minnesota wishes to proceed, that is all 
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right, but it will take me 15 or 20 min- 
utes. I will be glad to have the Senator 
finish before I speak. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would appreciate 
it. 

Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator from 
Minnesota inform me how long he will 
speak? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No more than 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 


AN ANTIQUE DEVICE—LINKING PO- 
LITICAL OPPONENTS TO COMMU- 
NISM WITHOUT EXACTLY SAYING 
THEY ARE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to a brief but lucid 
editorial published in this morning’s 
Baltimore Sun. 

The editorial notes that a recently an- 
nounced candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination has sought to 
“link his politieal opponents to commu- 
nism without exactly saying that they 
are Communists.” 

It is proper, at the beginning of this 
election year, to express hope that all 
candidates for political office will not use 
what the Baltimore Sun calls “a device 
of some antiquity.” Unfortunately, we 
have witnessed major political campaigns 
in this country in which innuendos have 
been used to blemish the patriotism of 
vast segments of our population. I hope 
and pray we will not see a repetition of 
this in 1964. President Johnson, in his 
state of the Union message of today, sets 
the proper standard of political conduct 
worthy of the respect of every American 
citizen. 

He said: 

We have in 1964 a unique opportunity and 
obligation—to prove the success of our sys- 
tem—to disprove those-cynics and critics at 
home and abroad who question our purpose 
and our competence. 

If we fail—if we fritter and fumble away 
our opportunity in needless, senseless quar- 
rels between Democrats and Republicans, or 
between the House and the Senate, or be- 
tween the South and the North, or between 
Congress and the administration—then his- 
tory will rightfully judge us harshly. But if 
we succeed—if we can achieve these goals by 
forging in this country a greater sense of 
union—then, and only then, can we take full 
satisfaction in the state of the Union. 

Here in the Congress, you can demonstrate 
effective legislative leadership by discharging 
the public business with clarity and dis- 
patch—voting each important proposal up or 
voting it down but at least bringing it toa 
fair and final vote. 

Let us carry forward the plans and pro- 
grams of John Fitzgerald Kennedy—not be- 
cause of our sorrow or sympathy—but be- 
cause they are right. 

In his memory, I especially ask all mem- 
bers of my own political faith—in this elec- 
tion year—to put country ahead of party, 
and to debate principles, not personalities. 


The Sun’s editorial is timely, and the 
President’s remarks I have just quoted 
are equally timely and very much need- 
ed as guidelines for conduct in Ameri- 
can public life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial titled “Antique Device.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Jan. 8, 
1964] 
ANTIQUE DEVICE 

Mr. GoLpwater’s latest effort involves a 
device of some antiquity, that of linking his 
political opponents to communism without 
exactly saying that they are Communists. 
He does not say that the Democratic Party 
is Communist, or even that Communists are 
mixed up with it. A practiced orator says 
nothing so crass or so easily disproved. He 
says only that the Democrats have not dis- 
avowed Communist support, and so faintly 
clouds with treasonous connections an en- 
tire political party and the national admin- 
istration. Hints of this kind have been 
thrown out by earlier aspirants to national 
office, and they caused quite a stir at the 
time. But the tactic though tried is not 
true: there are more Democrats than there 
are Republicans and they object to being in- 
sulted even in a discreet and backhanded 
manner. They rejected the last presidential 
candidate who said things like that. Some- 
one ought to tell Mr. GOLDWATER. 


DIRECT PAYMENTS—THEY CAN 
WORK FOR COTTON AND WHEAT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 30, 1960, Representative W. R. 
Poace, of Texas, vice chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives, released for the use 
of that committee a report entitled The 
Farm Problem.” I recently have reread 
that report and find it as fresh and il- 
luminating today as the time it was writ- 
ten. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the following sentences from his intro- 
duction: 

The family farmers of America made pos- 
sible our fantastic economic development. 
One thing all of these farmers have in com- 
mon—they have provided food and fiber for 
the rest of society without receiving a com- 
parable share of the Nation's wealth in re- 
turn for their contributions. 

In this disparity of income lies the real 
farm problem and until there is some effec- 
tive adjustment of income—some substan- 
tial increase of farm income—we are but 
soothing our own conscience when we talk 
patronizingly of the money we spend on 


agricultural research, agricultural credit, 


rural roads, rural schools, or even soil con- 
servation. 

There must be new wealth created an- 
nually. The farmers of America are our 
greatest creators of new wealth. All of us 
need a prosperous agriculture. 

In his report, Representative POAGE 
demonstrated a great range of knowledge 
of agriculture. He not only presented 
an analysis of the situation, but made 
recommendations as to needed program 
changes. These program revisions were 
designed to alleviate the shortcomings 
and inconsistencies of the then existent 
program. I am most pleased at his fore- 
sight in cutting through the fog to the 
heart of needed changes. Truly, he kept 
in view the essential objectives to ex- 
pand farm buying power and to protect 
the Nation's food supply. 

In this 1960 report he foresaw that the 
cotton producer was faced with loss of 
markets to synthetics and to foreign- 
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produced cotton. In the case of both 
cotton and wheat he stated that direct 
payments could do the job. He foresaw 
the need that these crops move through 
the normal channels of trade. He fore- 
saw that the costly movement of com- 
modities into Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration inventory and later resale is an 
uneconomic use of resources. He fore- 
saw that with a payment program, 
budgetary control could be exercised 
over costs. He foresaw that with a pay- 
ment program, payments would go di- 
rectly into farmers’ income. And finally, 
he foresaw that the consumer would 
benefit. 

I recommend that the entire report be 
read by my colleagues. However, in 
view of the urgent need for new legis- 
lation for cotton and wheat, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the chapter entitled “Direct 
Payments—They Can Work for Cotton 
and Wheat,” from Representative 
Poace’s report. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIRECT PAYMENTS—THEY CAN woe FOR 
COTTON AND WHEAT 


(Taken from “The Farm Problem, as seen 
by Congressman W. R, Poace,” printed for 
use of the Committee on Agriculture, Mar. 
30, 1960.) 


Many people forget that a substantial 
of our market for cotton and for wheat is 
found in the export trade. When this sit- 
uation exists, it becomes practically impos- 
sible for us to balance supply and demand. 
To the extent that the crop goes into export 
we control neither the supply nor the de- 
mand. We can pretty well estimate, al- 
though we cannot control, the world demand 
for these commodities, but we have no way 
of preventing producers in other lands from 
increasing the world supply of these com- 
modities to a point far beyond what the 
market, will take at a reasonable price. 

As has been pointed out, this administra- 
tion has sought to deal with this problem 
by paying substantial subsidies to exporters, 
thereby enabling the exporters to buy the 
commodity on the American market or from 
the Government warehouses at substantially 
the support price and then sell it abroad at 
a much lower price. (In actual practice the 
Government often acquires the commodity 
at the support price and sells to the exporter 
at the low price. The result is the same.) 
Only when we make the export subsidy large 
enough to cover the difference between the 
American price and the price at which for- 
eigners are willing to sell do we displace 
any foreign sales. Then we have violent 
protests from foreign suppliers. Oftimes 
the United States becomes a residual sup- 
plier—that is, we supply only that portion 
of the world demand which remains after 
all foreign producers have sold their crops. 

In the case of cotton, American producers 
are faced with another difficulty. Synthetic 
fibers will, if the price of cotton goes too 
high on the domestic market, take over that 
market just as foreign-grown cotton will 
take over the foreign market if our price is 
too high. It is true that at the moment 
competition from synthetics is not as severe 
as was anticipated 2 or 3 years ago, but the 
threat is always in the background. 

Many of us have felt that the most prac- 
tical program for cotton, and probably for 
wheat, would involve the use of the same 
tools that have worked so successfully with 
sugar and wool. We would, of course, retain 
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production controls just as we do in the 
case of sugar so that there might be no 
unneeded surplus dumped on the market. 
We would then require that the producer 
sell his commodity in the open market. This 
would probably mean at about world prices 
and through the normal channels of private 
trade. We would then, within whatever 
limits were determined to be reasonable, 
make direct payments to the producer for 
all or a part of the difference between the 
average market price and a predetermined 
fair price. This would immediately elim- 
inate the cost of storage of any future crops. 
It would eliminate the export subsidy and 
would take the Government completely out 
of the commodity business. 

Congress would, of course, have to make 
a decision as to how much money we are 
willing to spend on the support of these 
crops. Having made that decision we should 
tailor the supports to fit the resources avail- 
able. Since these resources would all be 
channeled directly into the pockets of farm- 
ers, it seems reasonable to suppose that we 
could give farmers more real help with a 
smaller expenditure of tax money than we 
now give where a very large portion of our 
tax money is going to pay storage costs. 

The direct payment plan does not contem- 
plate that payments should depend upon 
what the individual farmer actualy gets for 
his crop, but rather upon what the market 
offered, Thus, if the support price on cotton 
were 32 cents and the world price 26 cents, 
an individual producer might, through poor 
marketing, receive only 22 cents for his 
cotton, but his payment would be only 6 
cents. On the other hand. ff some other 
farmer were able to market his cotton at 
well above the world average price, he would 
receive the same payment, thus maintaining 
incentive to produce and market in the 
most efficient manner. 

Of course, direct payment programs could 
be made applicable only to that portion of 
the crop which was used domestically. This 
would require considerably more regimen- 
tation but it would allow a substantially 
larger payment per unit. However, assum- 
ing that we are going to pay a fixed total 
amount, it has seemed to me to be better 
to make the payment on all production, re- 
gardless of the commodities’ ultimate use, 
and to thereby let the commodities move 
freely. 

The great advantages of the direct pay- 
ment method are, first, that all the money 
spent in the support of price goes into the 
hands of the producer. Unless we feel that 
there is some reason for subsidizing the 
storage business, it seems clear that we 
should try to confine the payment of tax 
money to producers. 

In the second place, this program would 
allow commodities to move into the do- 
mestic market at a lower figure than is now 
possible. Obviously, the consumer will ben- 
efit, and it is equally clear that domestic 
processors will benefit because they would 
become more nearly competitive in the pur- 
chase of supplies as compared with foreign 
processors. This, in turn, would keep' Amer- 
ican producers (especially cottongrowers) 
more competitive with synthetics. 

An interesting sidelight on the direct pay- 
ment program is that it is usually attacked, 
not by discussing its merits but by referring 
to it as the “Brannan plan.” Actually, the 
direct payment program was part of the 1935 
act 11 years before Mr. Brannan became Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and was then known as 
the “Oscar Johnson plan.” While Mr. Bran- 
nan did propose the use of direct payments 
for perishable commodities, this was only a 
minor part of his so-called plan and today 
we find his most violent critics strongly urg- 
ing that we adopt many of the major 
features of the plan. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF COMMONSENSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the January 1964 issue of the American 
Legion magazine, National Cmdr. Daniel 
F. Foley writes a powerful and telling 
editorial entitled “The Doctrine of Com- 
monsense.” Commander Foley has been 
known all his life as a man who abhorred 
extremism of all kinds. He has fought 
throughout his life for the principles of 
fairness and reasonableness which are 
espoused in his splendid editorial message 
to his fellow Legionnaires. 

His call to the American Legion is 
direct and vital: 


We stand today as a buffer against ex- 
tremism of both the left and the right. 
We neither need nor want rigid conformity. 
Nor can we permit a few overzealous and 
unreasoning individuals to overbalance the 
commonsense and judgment of the people. 


These are strong, bright words from 
the elected head of the largest veterans 
organization in the world. 

I salute my fellow Minnesotan, this 
distinguished American, for his wise and 
prudent advice to his fellow veterans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial written by National Cmdr. 
Daniel F. Foley, entitled “The Doctrine 
of Commonsense.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DOCTRINE OF COMMONSENSE 
(By National Cmdr. Daniel F. Foley) 


(Nore.—National Commander Foley signed 
the following editorial a week before Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy was assassinated in 
Dallas, Tex., on November 22. The murder 
of the President gives tragic emphasis to 
Mr. Foley's warning that extremists are 
modern anarchists who, satisfied that they 
are right, acknowledge no higher law than 
their own judgment.) 

At a time of rapid change and recurring 
crisis in national affairs, one factor remains 
constant. The loudest noise and the most 
confused counsel continue to come from 
extremists. 

By “extremists” I mean those individuals 
who would save America by forsaking its 
free institutions. I mean not just Com- 
munists and neo-Fascists who openly assail 
our system but, more especially, those who, 
in the conviction that theirs is the only 
right view, have lost sight of—and faith in— 
the fundamental processes of self-govern- 
ment. . 

You know the type as well as I do. They 
claim to have the one true answer to every 
problem. They talk of setting aside the law 
when the law offends them. They are quick 
to cry “treason,” slow to admit error, and in- 
different to arguments and facts that do not 
support their beliefs. They are not really 
leftists or rightists—but simply modern 
anarchists—though many of them would be 
shocked at the idea. 

There are two basic flaws in this brand of 
extremism. 

It violates the spirit and traditions of real 
Americanism. 

It seeks a course of action that is bound 
to fail. 

As Legionnaires we bow to no one in our 
concern and zeal for the future security and 
greatness of America. Because we are 
Legionnaires we share a special responsibility 
to observe and uphold the institutions which 
alone can be the means of realizing that 
future. 
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Now, more than ever before, Americans 
need to keep their values in clear focus. Our 
resort must be to reason, not to emotion; to 
persuasion, not to violence; to perseverance, 
not to panic. It isn't necessary or desirable 
that we all think alike. It is essential that 
we espouse our differences reasonably with 
good will and due regard for other opinions. 

Honest disagreement honorably expressed 
cannot divide Americans. But disagreement 
waged with weapons of fear and hate and 
bad faith can cost us not only our unity but 
our character and purpose as a free people. 

Abraham Lincoln in a previous era of 
strong feeling said: “There is no grievance 
that is a fit object of redress by mob law.“ By 
the same token, there is no grievance now 
that cannot be voiced and fairly met within 
the tested channels of the democratic system. 

I often wonder if those who advocate ex- 
tremism really understand the enormity of 
their disservice to their country. 

Nikita Khrushchey is fond of stating, as he 
did recently in the presence of visiting Amer- 
ican businessmen, that the capitalist system 
is headed for an early collapse. He's not bas- 
ing that hope altogether on the thrust of 
Communist military and economic power. 
The Communists believe as an article of 


faith that human beings are incapable of 


governing themselves—that a free society 
such as ours inevitably will generate excesses 
and frictions that will destroy it. 

The citizen who defies the law or falsely 
demeans the motives and authority of gov- 
ernmental institutions is helping Khru- 
shehev's cause—not America’s. The citizen 
who seeks recourse to hatred or violence as 
the answer to the Nation’s problems is turn- 
ing away from an acceptable and workable 
American solution. 

The American Legion has always asserted 
its right to speak out vigorously and can- 
didly on public issues. We've never shied 
away from controversy or from criticism of 
policies we believe to be wrong—and I am 
confident we will continue on that course. 
At the same time, I assure you that our 
criticism will be constructive and respon- 
sible. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in recent years 
has rendered decisions specifically in the 
areas of law enforcement and religious ex- 
pressions in schools, with which the Ameri- 
can Legion strongly disagrees. We formu- 
lated our position in the democratic way— 
through discussion at the local, State, and 
National levels. We've stated our views 
plainly and with force, but without impugn- 
ing the motives of those who disagree or 
attacking the authority and prestige of the 
courts. 

We believe the national interest warrants 
increased American efforts to neutralize and 
eliminate the Communist regime in Cuba. 
But while insisting upon a new policy, we 
question the wisdom of our present policy, 
not the character and good faith of its 
architects. 

We champion the needs of disabled and 
aging war veterans whose past services are 
too soon forgotten by many of their country- 
men. But our difference with those who op- 
pose us is one of judgment, not of patri- 
otism; and the best hope for our cause lies 
in education and persuasion, not vindictive- 
ness. 

This is the American way. It’s the only 
way that works in a free society. 

By practicing responsible Americanism this 
American Legion of ours has served as a 
stabilizing force in the Nation’s life. We 
stand today as a buffer against extremism of 
both the left and the right. This is a posi- 
tion in which every Legionnaire may take 
pride and which every Legionnaire should 
consciously seek to strengthen. 
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We neither need nor want rigid conform- 
ity. Nor can we permit a few overzealous 
and unreasoning individuals to overbalance 
the commonsense and judgment of the 
people. 

Ours is a big country with big and per- 
plexing problems. The answers do not come 
easily. They will not come at all if substan- 
tial numbers of Americans permit themselves 
to be led into extravagances of hate and fear. 


NINETY-THREE PERCENT OF MIN- 
NESOTANS LIKE THE WAY PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON TOOK OVER THE 
PRESIDENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Minneapolis Tribune con- 
ducted a Statewide poll, requesting their 
reaction to the way that President John- 
son has taken on the duties of the Presi- 
dency. 

Iam happy to report that Minnesotans 
responded with their usual intelligence 
and basic commonsense, with a vote of 
93 percent favorable. 

Only 2 percent of those polled in the 
State of Minnesota were unfavorably 
impressed. 

Mr. President, this is so nearly unan- 
imous that one can say for all practi- 
cal purposes that the people of Minne- 
sota have absolute confidence in our new 
President, and that when he runs for 
reelection this year, he will be accorded 
another tremendous vote of confidence 
at the polls. 

While the Minnesota poll is perhaps the 
most outstanding record of the American 
public’s confidence in our new President, 
I am also pleased to report, following 
a meeting with the political leadership 
of the Democratic Party from the 14 
States of the Midwest Conference of 
the Democratic Party, that President 
Johnson is accorded extremely high sup- 
port from all the polls taken in those 
14 States. It is the considered judg- 


ment of these experienced political offi- 


cers that President Johnson will carry 
the Midwest against any Republican 
candidate by a margin only comparable 
to that enjoyed by President Roosevelt 
in his first reelection in 1936. 

Over and over again, the reports from 
the Midwest are that here is a President 
who is strong, who is confident, who is 
a leader, who has a heart. Midwestern- 
ers were deeply impressed by the way 
in which the President took over the 
reins of office after the assassination of 
our beloved President Kennedy with not 
a falter, without a tremor. From labor, 
from business, from the farmers, from 
the housewives, and from young people 
and old, I have received countless ex- 
pressions of gratification that President 
Johnson is proving to be the kind of 
President that President Kennedy would 
have wished him to be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article published in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune of December 22, 1963, 
entitled “Ninety-three Percent Like Way 
Johnson Took Over.” It is good reading 
for everyone who is interested in the 
affairs of our Nation. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NINETY-THREE PERCENT LIKE War JOHNSON 
Took OVER 


Minnesotans are in overwhelming agree- 
ment about President Johnson on these two 
points: 

They like the way Mr. Johnson has taken 
on the duties of the Presidency since the 
death of John F, Kennedy. 

They expect he will be nominated by the 
Democratic Party for President in 1964. 

In a statewide survey by the Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Minnesota poll, those two points 
of view are expressed by Minnesota men and 
women, regardless of place of residence in 
the State, age, education, or political affilia- 
tion. 

A question which poll field reporters put 
to a balanced sampling of voting-age resi- 
dents in December was: 

“When it comes to the way Lyndon B. 
Johnson has taken on the duties of the Presi- 
dency, are you favorable or unfavorably im- 
pressed?” 

Ninety-three percent of the people say they 
are favorably impressed by the manner in 
which Mr. Johnson assumed his Presidential 
responsibilities. Two percent have unfavor- 
able reactions, and 5 percent are noncom- 
mittal. 

When people with favorable reactions were 
asked what has impressed them most about 
President Johnson, they answered in these 
ways: 

Percent 
L.B.J. is decisive, efficient, kept Gov- 

ernment operating 38 
Like his decision to continue Kennedy 

administration policies and person- 


nel, provides continuity 27 
L.B.J. well prepared for Presidency, ex- 
perienced in politics 20 
L.B.J. personal qualities: Friendly, hon- 
est, sincere, patient, aggressive, 
Courageous... T eee 11 
OG » ů ů 20 
F e 6 
Toisa eee 122 


(The column totals more than 100 per- 
cent because many Minnesotans cited sev- 
eral things about President Johnson that 
impressed them.) 

People also mention that President John- 
son ‘is trying to do his best for the whole 
Nation, approve of his speeches and man- 
ner of speaking, feel that he is determined 
to cut Government spending, and give a 
variety of other favorable reactions. 

State residents also were asked: 

“President Johnson has asked all members 
of the Kennedy Cabinet to stay in office. In 
the next few months, do you expect there 
will be quite a few changes in the Cabinet, 
or not very many?” 

Percent 
Quite a few changes will take place 


Mann : —— 12 
E —TVTTT— 62 
FFP T 21 
000TTTTT n — 5 

—B A r aa 100 


When asked what changes might take place 
in the President’s Cabinet, only 28 percent 
of the entire sample suggested any specific 
Cabinet posts. Singled out most frequently 
were Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
the late President's brother, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

Another question in the survey was: 

“Do you think Lyndon B. Johnson will be 
the Democratic Party's 1964 candidate in the 
presidential race, or do you think someone 
else is more apt to be nominated?” 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COM- 
MISSION ON REGISTRATION AND 
VOTING PARTICIPATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 30, 1963, the late President Ken- 
nedy established by Executive order the 
President’s Commission on Registration 
and Voting Participation. The Commis- 
sion, under the chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished political scientist, Richard M. 
Scammon, Director, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, was charged with a most critical 
task: to determine the reasons for low 
voter turnout in America and to recom- 
mend solutions for this condition. 

The Commission entered upon a de- 
tailed study and analysis of the election 
laws and practices of the 50 States. A 
wide variety of expert opinion was sought 
and considered. The voting practices in 
other democracies were studied and com- 
pared with those prevalent in America. 
In November the Commission filed its re- 
port with President Johnson. 

I have recently read this outstanding 
document. The Commission enumerates 
21 specific standards relating to registra- 
tion and voting which should serve as 
guides for equitable procedures in the 
several States. These are recommenda- 
tions which every Member of Congress 
and every American should read care- 
fully; moreover, the Congress and the 
State legislatures should be prepared to 
act promptly on these recommendations. 

Why do I say this? I quote from the 
Commission's report: 

Voting in the United States is the funda- 
mental act of self-government. It provides 
the citizen in our free society the right to 
make a judgment, to state a choice, to 
participate in the running of his govern- 
ment—in the community, the State, and the 
Nation. The ballot box is the medium for 
the N marrera of the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


Surely no citizen of America can dis- 
agree with this description of voting as 
the fundamental act of self-government. 
If this assumption is accepted, the fact 
that one-third of our adults do not vote 
in presidential elections and one-half do 
not vote in congressional elections is 
indeed deeply disturbing. The Commis- 
sion has attributed this poor record of 
voting participation to psychological and 
legal factors and has outlined various 
procedures for attacking both these 
sources of nonregistration and non- 
voting. 

I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished membership of the Commission 
and the able staff, under the direction of 
my good friend, Prof. Donald G. Herz- 
berg, of the Eagleton Institute and 
Douglass College. It is my great privi- 
lege to know personally a number of the 
Commissioners; this fact only heightens 
my admiration for the distinct service 
they have rendered this Nation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the report of 
the President’s Commission on Registra- 
tion and Voting Participation be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the Teport 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
REGISTRATION AND VOTING PARTICIPATION, 
NOVEMBER 1963 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 

REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
PARTICIPATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1963. 

‘THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Your Executive order 
of March 30 creating this Commission 
charged it with the responsibility of studying 
the reasons for low voter turnout in America 
and of recommending solutions for this 
condition. 

During the past 8 months, the Commis- 
sion has made a detailed analysis of the 
election laws and practices of the 50 States 
and has studied the electoral systems of 
other democracies. It has solicited the opin- 
ions of many hundreds of citizens in the 
fields of National, State, and local govern- 
ment, politics, civic and social work and 
political science. Staff members of the Com- 
mission have interviewed a number of offi- 
cials directly concerned with election admin- 
istration at the State, county, and municipal 
levels. 

The Commission has met regularly to dis- 
cuss the implications of the information 
which has been compiled, and to draw up 
the report which we now have the honor to 
submit. 

We are most grateful, Mr. President, both 
for the opportunity you have given us to 
make a comprehensive study of this subject, 
and for your continuing interest in our 
work. 

Respectfully, 

Richard M. Scammon, Chairman; Bert 
L. Bennett, Jr., Brendan Byrne, Rob- 
ert A. Forsythe, Evron M. Kirkpat- 
rick, J. Bradshaw Mintener, John A. 
Perkins, Ruth Schertz Phillips, Roy L. 
Reuther, Victoria Schuck, and Leon 
H. Washington, Jr. 

SUMMARY 

One-third of our adults do not vote in 
presidential elections, and more than half 
do not vote in congressional elections. The 
reasons for America’s low voter participation 
are both psychological and legal. 

Psychological causes of low turnout must 
be attacked by education and educational 
programs. Every citizen and group has a 
responsibility to join in this effort. 

The Commission endorses the practice of 
comprehensive register-and-vote campaigns 
to encourage and inform potential voters. 
We specifically call for a new effort by our 
schools in the teaching of citizenship, and 
we .underscore the great responsibility of 
parents in citizenship education. 

The Commission strongly believes that 
effective two-party competition in all areas 
of the Nation will build and maintain in- 
terest in public affairs and lead to greater 
voter participation. We commend the two- 
party system and all efforts to strengthen 
that system. 

Restrictive legal and administrative pro- 
cedures in registration and voting disfran- 
chise millions. To overcome such restric- 
tions, taking into account the disparity in 
law and practice among the States, we rec- 
ommend the following specific standards: 

Standard I: Each State should create a 
commission on registration and voting partic- 
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ipation, or utilize some other existing State 
machinery to survey in detail its election 
law and practices. 

Standard II: Voter registration should be 
easily accessible to all citizens. 

Standard III: State residence requirements 
should not exceed 6 months. 

Standard IV: Local residence requirements 
should not exceed 30 days. 

Standard V: New State residents should 
be allowed to vote for President. 

Standard VI: Voter registration should ex- 
tend as close to election day as possible, and 
should not end more than 3 or 4 weeks be- 
fore election day. 

Standard VII: Voter lists should be kept 
current. 

Standard VIII: No citizen’s registration 
should be canceled for failure to vote in any 
period less than 4 years. 

Standard IX: Voter registration lists 
should be used only for electoral purposes. 

Standard X: States should provide absen- 
tee registration for voters who cannot reg- 
ister in person. 

Standard XI: Literacy tests should not 
be a requisite for voting. 

Standard XII: Election day should be 
proclaimed a national day of dedication to 
our American democracy. 

Standard XIII: Polling places should be so 
equipped as to eliminate long waiting peri- 


Standard XIV: Polling places should be 
open throughout the day and remain open 
until at least 9 p.m. 

Standard XV: The States should provide 
every possible protection against election 
fraud. 

Standard XVI: Voting by persons 18 years 
of age should be considered by the States. 

Standard XVII: Candidacy should be open 
to all. 

Standard XVIII: The right to vote should 
be extended to those living on Federal 
reservations. 

Standard XIX: Absentee voting by mail 
should be allowed for all who are absent 
from home on primary or general election 
day. 

Standard XX: The poll tax as a qualifica- 
tion for voting should be eliminated. 

Standard XXI: Each State should keep 
informed on other States’ practices and in- 
novations in election administration. 

The implementation of these standards 
will guarantee the right to vote to every 
citizen, assuring in fact what we proclaim 
in theory—the supremacy of the individual 
in American political life. 


CHAPTER 1. THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Voting in the United States is the funda- 
mental act of self-government. It provides 
the citizen in our free society the right to 
make a judgment, to state a choice, to par- 
ticipate in the running of his government— 
in the community, the State, and the Nation. 
The ballot box is the medium for the ex- 
pression of the consent of the governed. 

Those who vote do so for many reasons. 
To some, voting may be a patriotic duty. To 
others it may be the culmination of work 
and effort in behalf of a candidate or a 
political party. Still others may regard it as 
& serious responsibility to insure the con- 
tinuation of freedoms which the right to 
vote protects. The citizen who does not vote 
relinquishes the opportunity to govern. 

It is a tribute to the vitality of our Re- 
public that since the founding of our Nation, 
we have never canceled or postponed an 
election scheduled by the Federal or State 
Constitutions or by statute. No civil war, 
world war, epidemic, or depression has 
halted our electoral machinery. 

It is also significant that throughout our 
history of unhindered elections, we have 
maintained a system of voluntary voting. 
Nothing in this country makes voting man- 
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datory—unless it is the conscience of the 
voter himself. The American people have 
always rejected, and the Commission rejects 
now, any system of compulsory voting. 

The voluntary nature of voting is a 
strength in our election system. As one of 
the oldest democracies in the world, with 
a tradition of free elections and voluntary 
balloting, we should have one of the world’s 
best voting records. Though. our ideal is 
universal suffrage, a substantial number of 
our people cannot or do not choose to vote. 

U.S. turnout has fluctuated 

American elections have not always been 
characterized by low voter participation. 
Turnout was consistently high in the later 
1800's, with a peak of 85.8 percent of adult 
enfranchised males voting in 1876. Yet in 
the early 1900’s, voter participation declined 
steadily, dwindling to 44.2 percent in 1920. 
It never reached 60 percent in the era of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and has only slightly 
exceeded that percentage in the past decade. 

Still fewer people vote in congressional 
elections. Since 1920, the national turnout 
in nonpresidential election years has never 
touched 50 percent, ranging from a low of 
30.1 percent in 1926 to a high of 48.9 percent 
in 1962. Voter participation in congressional 
elections is significantly greater in years 
when a President is chosen. 

Election systems and electoral participa- 
tion vary from State to State. In the 1960 
presidental election, voter participation was 
highest in Idaho, where 80.7 percent of the 
adult population went to the polls. (See 
app. 3 for turnout percentages for all 
States.) Consistently, the Southern States 
send the lowest proportion of their citizens 
to the polls. Although the development of 
a two-party system in several parts of the 
South has been accompanied by an increase 
in voter participation, turnout in Southern 
States remains relatively low, ranging in 1960 
from 25.5 percent in Mississippi to 53.5 per- 
cent in North Carolina. In some Southern 
States, party primary elections have attracted 
more voters than the general election. e. 

The Executive order establishing the 
President’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation specifically exempts it 
from exploring matters placed under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. Consequently, we have not dealt 
directly with the problems over which it 
has primary jurisdiction. Our Commission 
unanimously endorses the right of every 
adult citizen to vote, whatever his race, color, 
religion, or national origin.’ 

Other democracies do better 


Voter participation in the United States 
is often contrasted with participation in 
other countries. It should be pointed out, 
bowever, that turnout figures for other coun- 
tries are not strictly comparable to U.S. 
figures. The different bases of calculation 
tend somewhat to inflate foreign paree 
tion figures and deflate U.S. figures. 
statistical chasm, for example, between T 
U.S. turnout of 63.8 percent and Denmark’s 
85.5 percent in 1960 would not be so wide if 
identical measures were used. 

Even with ad figures, the plain fact 
remains that citizens of other democracies 
vote in greater relative numbers than Ameri- 
cans. The United States, leader of the free 
world, lags behind many other free countries 
in voter participation. 

Voter turnout in Italy, for example, has 
topped 92 percent in each of the last four 
national elections. All Italian citizens over 
21 (other than felons, bankrupts, and the 


At the request of Commissioners Byrne, 
Phillips, Reuther, Shuck, and Washington, 
excerpts from the 1963 Report of the U.S. 
erp > on Civil Rights are included 

low. 
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mentally ill) are eligible to vote, with the 
exception that 25 is the minimum age for 
voting for Italian Senators. Italy's proce- 
dure for registration and voting is direct 
and simple. Municipal and communal of- 
ficials compile lists of electors, resulting in 
the automatic registration of nearly all eli- 
gible persons. A citizen whose name is inad- 
vertently omitted from the list can easily 
restore it. Italians vote on Sunday and un- 
til Monday noon. 

Participation in West Germany's Federal 
elections has almost matched Italy’s per- 
formance, ranging from 78.5 to 87.8 percent 
during the last 15 years. Like Italy, West 
Germany utilizes automatic registration and 
imposes no literacy or property requirements 
for voting. Elections are held on Sunday. 

Participation in Canada’s last three gen- 
eral elections has approximated 80 percent, 
with voting usually on a Monday. Cana- 
dian registration law provides that enu- 
merators must visit each dwelling in the 
country and register every possible voter. 
The statutory voting age in Canada is 21, 
although any member of the armed forces 
on active duty may vote regardless of age. 

The Scandinavian countries also enjoy 
high voter turnout. In every recent na- 
tional election in Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, participation has been signifi- 
cantly greater than in the United States. 
Registration procedures in the Scandinavian 
countries are similar to those in Italy and 
West Germany, with local government units 
taking the initiative to enroll every potential 
voter. 

In sum, a citizen of another democracy is 

more likely to vote than is an American. 
What accounts for the widespread failure to 
exercise democracy’s most fundamental and 
precious freedom? Why do so many Amer- 
icans—in 1960, more than 35 million—not 
vote on election day? The answers to these 
questions fall into two main categories: psy- 
chological and legal. 
Psychological causes of low voter turnout 
By far the most important psychological 
factor affecting an individual’s decision to 
yote is his identification with a political 
party. A strong Democrat or Republican, as 
our studies show, is much more likely to 
cast a ballot than a person who feels little 
or no allegiance to a party. When an elec- 
tion is expected to be close, the strong par- 
tisan is even more inclined to vote. 

Of course, this is not to say that all or 
even most nonpartisan or independent vot- 
ers have poor voting records, but the voter 
who identifies himself with a party seems 
to be more regular in his balloting. Beyond 
party commitment, a person is likely to vote 
if he has a personal interest in the candi- 
date, campaign, or issues; if he becomes con- 
cerned about the outcome of an election; 
or if he feels that his vote will be fairly 
counted and may really make a difference. 

Taken together, these variables add up to 
the elector's sense of political involvement. 
Studies of recent presidential elections show 
that persons whose involvement was low were 
less likely to vote. 

Characteristics such as education, age, and 
sex also relate closely to voter involvement 
and participation. The more formal educa- 


tional experience a person has had, the more- 


likely he is to be politically involved, to feel 
that his vote counts, and to vote. Our re- 
search also shows that voter participation 
tends to increase with age until the late 
fifties. Young people not only vote less than 
older persons but are less strongly allied with 
political parties. 

In addition, young people move most 
frequently. As a consequence, precisely those 
persons least involved in politics often must 
Overcome an added obstacle to voting. The 
older person is more highly motivated to vote 
and less likely to have to go through the 
process of registration. The younger person 
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is less involved in politics to start with, he 
moves more often, and he must expend more 
time and effort to stay on the registration 
books. 

Voter participation among women is ap- 
proximately 10 percent lower than among 
men. Since women are a significantly larger 
element in our adult population than men, 
their lower participation tends to reduce the 
national average. 


Legal and administrative causes of low voter 
turnout 


Restrictive legal and administrative pro- 
cedures for registration and voting are a 
major reason for low participation. Many 
election laws and administrative practices 
are unreasonable, unfair, and outmoded. 
They obstruct the path to the ballot box, 
disfranchising millions who want to vote. 
An unexpected business trip or a broken 
ankle can deprive a citizen of his right to 
vote. He may lose his vote by moving across 
the street. And he may discover that be- 
cause he failed to vote 2 years ago he cannot 
vote now. 

Registration systems: The exercise of the 
franchise in the United States usually re- 
quires two deliberate acts on two different 
days: registration and voting. The finest 
voting system in the world is of no avail if 
registration inhibits participation. Registra- 
tion procedures often require a visit to the 
county courthouse, with such attendant in- 
conveniences as making the trip during work- 
ing hours and standing in long lines. Al- 
though the great majority of States provides 
permanent registration, only half enable 
voters to register in their precincts rather 
than at one county office. Only 17 States 
allow registration by mail. (See app. 2 below 
for summary of State voting laws.) 

Registration systems originally were estab- 
lished to provide up-to-date lists of eligible 
voters to prevent multiple voting and other 
electoral frauds. But often the systems used 
have had a quite different effect. Frequently 
registration has become an obstacle course 
for the voter rather than an assistance to 
yoting. 

A different problem is posed by registra- 
tion provisions designed for the simple pur- 
pose of preventing people from voting and 
so keeping political power in the hands of 
one or another group. For example, one 
State is considering a plan to cut off regis- 
tration many months before election day. 

In too many States, registration closes 
more than a month before the election, when 
political campaigns are not in full swing and 
peak interest has not been achieved, Early 
closing dates coupled with the inconvenience 
of many registration procedures discourage 
potential voters. Unlike registration sys- 
tems in other Western democracies, where 
the initiative is with local officials and the 
process is simple and direct, registration in 
the United States often imposes undue bur- 
dens on citizens who desire to vote. 

Residence requirements: Residence quali- 
fications serve two principal purposes: al- 
lowing the voter to become acquainted with 
local problems and candidates, and prevent- 
ing election fraud. Yet they also prevent 
many citizens from voting in presidential 
elections. Some States have attempted to 
meet this problem: 15 now permit presiden- 
tial voting by new residents and seven allow 
former residents to vote for President. Simi- 
larly, some States permit intercounty and 
interprecinct movers to vote by absentee bal- 
lot in the precinct where they formerly voted. 

Yet such modernization has been slow and 
has not kept pace with our high rate of 
population mobility. It has been estimated, 
for example, that 4 million citizens were 
disfranchised by residence requirements in 
1950, 5 million in 1954, and 8 million in 
1960. In a public opinion survey of the 
1952 presidential election, 12 percent of the 
nonvoters cited residence requirements as 
their reason for not voting. 
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U.S. Census Bureau figures reveal that more 
than 20 million adults changed residence 
in 1961. Of these, 13 million moved within 
their counties, 6 million moved from county 
to county, and 3 million moved from State 
to State. Such a high rate of mobility is 
likely to continue, and millions of Americans 
will discover that change of residence— from 
State to State, county to county, or even 
street to street—may deprive them of their 
vote. 

Absentee provisions: Absentee voting laws 
also disfranchise many potential voters, In 
16 States, more than mere absence is re- 
quired for absentee voting, with the result 
that businessmen, students, vacationers, and 
handicapped and incapacitated persons often 
cannot vote. Three States do not even pro- 
vide for civilian absentee balloting of any 
kind. 

All States now allow absentee voting by. 
members of the Armed Forces, and 47 States 
provide a similar mechanism for civilian Fed- 
eral employees. Yet civilians residing on 
Federal reservations under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Government are 
denied the right to vote in all but three 
States. Since many of these persons have 
no State residence, they lose the power to 
exercise their franchise. 

Election day problems: Many election day 
procedures also discourage citizens from vot- 
ing. Polling places in many areas close in 
late afternoon or early evening and poten- 
tial voters who are not allowed time off from 
work to vote must rush to the polls during 
the time of heaviest voting. The early clos- 
ing hours dissuade many from making the 
effort. Polling places are sometimes rela- 
tively inaccessible to voters. Overpopulated 
precincts cause long lines which may turn 
away potential voters. In addition, lengthy 
ballots and frequent elections often cause 
“voter fatigue.” 

The act of voting—like the act of regis- 
tration—often is onerous. In some States 
it is easier to get a hunting or fishing license 
or a pistol permit than to register and vote. 
Today, the average American must expect 
to go to the polls often, or if not often, to 
face a complicated ballot when he does. 
The polling place may be crowded, and he 
may expect to wait in line. In the face of 
unreasonable inconvenience, he may elect 
to stay home on election day. 


CHAPTER 2. THE REMEDIES FOR VOLUNTARY 
NONVOTING 


The citizen who does not bother to vote 
is both a source of despair and a challenge. 
To increase his desire to vote, many groups 
have made him the focus of appeal and per- 
suasion. Their efforts have sometimes been 
intense and continuing, sometimes half- 
hearted and sporadic. In specific instances 
they have succeeded, and the unmotivated 
citizen has marked his ballot. In general 
they have failed, and low voter turnout per- 
sists. 

Apathy, unconcern, and indifference, cou- 
pled with the notion that one vote does not 
count, constitute a troubling condition 
which no pat formula can quickly rectify. 
Yet certain remedies are capable of improv- 
ing voter turnout. 

The most obvious method of combating 
apathy is a register-and-vote campaign. Po- 
litical parties, civic, business, and labor 
groups, public bodies and officials employ 
the techniques of publicity and persuasion 
to encourage citizens to register and vote. 

A good example is the campaign of Phila- 
delphia’s Non-Partisan Register and Vote 
Committee. The work of this organization 
is made possible by the city’s modern regis- 
tration laws, which permit mobile, branch, 
and inplant registration. 

Directed by civic and governmental lead- 
ers, the Philadelphia committee enlists the 
aid of practically every type of communica- 
tion medium and almost all community 
groups. Labor and management, women’s 
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organizations, youth groups, civic, fraternal, 
and veterans’ organizations, professional 
groups, editors, broadcasters, and business- 
men, municipal employees, schoolchildren— 
all these and many others contribute to the 
assault on apathy. Registration week—for 
newly naturalized citizens, young voters, 
married persons, people who have moved— 
publicize registration requirements. Regis- 
ter-and-vote messages are sounded in base- 
ball parks, theaters, and other places of 
public recreation. Schoolchildren bring 
similar mı home to their parents. 

All mail of Philadelphia city agencies, as 
well as telephone and gas bills, contains 
register-and-vote reminders. Announce- 
ments are made at all city functions: A 
labor-management subcommittee arranges 
inplant registration. In the month before 
registration closes, boxes appear regularly 
in local newspapers detailing the schedule 
of traveling registrars and the days remain- 
ing in the registration period. Political 
leaders receive flyers for distribution telling 
citizens how and where to register. 

Drives produce results 

These procedures merely highlight the 
Philadelphia campaign. Many supplemental 
techniques round out the committee’s pro- 
gram. The result of such effort has been a 
marked increase in voter participation. 

In 1956, a concentrated, weeklong regis- 
tration drive in Davenport, Iowa, added 2,267 
names—one-third of the city’s nonregis- 
trants—to the registration rolls. Radio and 
television, newspapers, schools, churches, 
city officials, and more than 20 community 
organizations worked to give Davenport 
block-by-block coverage in the drive. 

In the same year, Wausau, Wis., and High- 
land Park, II., engaged in a contest to see 
which city would be the first to register 100 
percent of its citizens. Massive, heavily pub- 
licized campaigns, employing many of the 
techniques outlined above, produced im- 
pressive results in both cities. Highland 
Park registered 99.4 percent of its potential 
voters and Wausau was close behind with 
99.1 percent. A followup, get-out-the-vote 
campaign in Wausau produced a 90.7-percent 
turnout on election day. 

Stirring people up is in the best tradition 
of American politics, and we commend the 
practice of well-organized, comprehensive 
register-and-vote campaigns. Yet exhorta- 
tion alone cannot do the job, and such cam- 
paigns are superficial if they consist only 
of admonitory slogans, however well-publi- 
cized and oft repeated. Increasing the num- 
ber of citizens who journey to the polls 
should not be merely an exercise in coaxing. 

What publicity and persuasion can and 
should accomplish is the nourishing of a 
meaningful sense of political participation. 
The worthwhile register-and-vote campaign 
transcends mere emotional appeal and 
strikes at the core of apathy. For while en- 
couragement is important, information is 
vital, and the meaningful register-and-vote 
campaign both encourages and informs. It 
tells people whether they must register, and 
how, when, and where to doit. It tells peo- 
ple about the mechanics of voting. And it 
tells them about the candidates and issues. 

Such an educational approach can boost a 
citizen's desire to vote. It can attack di- 
rectly the psychological causes of low voter 
participation. 

One vote does count 

The educational register-and-vote cam- 
paign should take special aim at the citi- 
zen who thinks his vote does not count. 
History discredits that notion. 

In 1884, less than one additional vote per 
precinct in one State would have elected 
James G. Blaine, President. He lost to Gro- 
ver Cleveland in New York by only 1,149 
votes out of a total of 1,125,159. If he had 
carried New York, he would have won the 
election. 
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In 1948, President Truman won Ohio by 
7,107 votes and California by 17,865. If one 
voter in only half the precincts in those 
States had changed his mind, Governor 
Dewey would have captured 50 more electoral 
votes, President Truman would have lost 
50, and the election would have been thrown 
into the House of Representatives. 

In 1960, John F. Kennedy’s national plu- 
rality was less than one vote per precinct. 
He defeated Vice President Nixon by less 
than 120,000 votes out of almost 69 million 
votes cast. 

A single vote was never more valuable 
than in 1962. The Governor of Massachu- 
setts was elected by only 5,341 votes; the 
Governor of North Dakota was elected by 
only 2,007; the Governor of Vermont by 1,348; 
the Governor of Maine by 483; the Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island by 398; and the Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, after 3 months of re- 
counting and certifying ballots, was elected 
by the hairline margin of 91 votes. 

Also in 1962, Alabama came within 6,803 
votes of electing its first Republican to the 
U.S. Senate. South Dakota elected a Sen- 
ator by 597 votes. Minnesota’s 6th Congres- 
sional District elected its U.S. Representa- 
tive by 348 votes, and New York’s 15th Dis- 
trict elected its Congressman by 383. 

A lone ballot has often meant victory or 
defeat in local elections. A mayor and a 
city treasurer in Ohio, a councilman in Ari- 
zona, a State legislator in Pennsylvania— 
all recently won office by one vote. On 
November 5, 1963, a candidate for council- 
man in a Cincinnati suburb was hospitalized 
for an emergency appendectomy and was 
unable to go to the polls. He lost by one 
vote. 

We could fill this report with additional 
proof of the importance of a single ballot, 
but these examples make the point. We 
strongly urge register-and-vote committees 
to direct their fire at the citizen who thinks 
he is politically helpless. Every means of 
publicity and public information should be 
used to bury the myth that one vote does 
not count. 


Each citizen can help 


The task of informing citizens and urging 
them to register and vote is the responsi- 
bility of all of us. Businesses should en- 
courage voter participation among employees 
by providing time off for voting. Labor 
unions should encourage members to take 
advantage of such provisions, and should 
seek to arrange in-plant registration. Civic 
and fraternal organizations should encour- 
age members to be registered. State and 
local governments could designate registra- 
tion weeks for young people, new citizens, 
and other groups. Clergymen might wish 
to call attention to registration and voting 
campaigns. 

Leadership for such local efforts to im- 
prove voter participation has long been pro- 
vided by the American Heritage Foundation. 
Through a variety of programs, this orga- 
nization has stimulated citizen and group 
interest in public affairs, and has waged a 
continuing battle against low voter turn- 
out. 

Special efforts are needed by youth groups 
and women’s organizations. Young people, 
the least politically active segment of the 
population, should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in politics. Local communities, 
where State law permits, could designate 
young volunteer registrars, not only to en- 
roll persons of the same age group but also 
to infuse register-and-vote drives with dy- 
namism. Alternatively, States and com- 
munities should authorize canvassing by 
young people to inform citizens of their 
rights and obligations as voters, and of the 
mechanics of registration and voting. Young 
members of social, professional, civic, frater- 
nal, and other groups would perform effec- 
tively in registration drives, particularly in 
areas where there are many young couples. 
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We have noted that fewer women than 
men vote. Women’s organizations can strike 
a major blow against the notion that only 
men should be concerned with politics and 
government. Women, often with more time 
than men to devote to public affairs, have 
a unique opportunity to inform and en- 
courage all citizens. The League of Women 
Voters in many States has taken the lead 
in disseminating information about the elec- 
toral system and about particular cam- 
paigns and candidates. We look forward 
to the continuation and expansion of the 
League's activities, and urge all women's or- 
ganizations to engage actively in similar and 
cooperative programs. 

We must underscore the responsibility of 
the mass communications media in combat- 
ing voluntary nonvoting. Newspapers, radio, 
and television command—indeed, monop- 
olize—the attention of the American elec- 
torate. In a sense, they are quasi-public in- 
stitutions, responsible to the public. They 
hold the key to adult education. 

We urge newspapers to cooperate with 
register-and-vote campaigns by printing the 
details of registration and voting procedures 
as well as campaign and candidate infor- 
mation. We urge radio and television to 
expand the public service time devoted to 
debates and forums, and to inform listeners 
when, where, and how to register and vote. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of the communications media. 
Attempts to reduce voluntary nonvoting de- 
pend in large measure on the custodians of. 
the printed and spoken word. If informa- 
tion is to reach the apathetic citizen, it must 
reach him primarily through mass media 
channels. 


Importance of education 


These approaches to the problem of non- 
voting will not in themselves create a na- 
tion of instant voters and obliterate apathy. 
Greater motivation and better understanding 
must be achieved, and that achievement de- 
pends on formal education. 

It is not enough merely to transfer the 
problem to an abstraction called education, 
and confidently await a future when all 
citizens magically will be more learned. Ed- 
ucation is the best hope, but that hope will 
die unfulfilled unless educators make a new 
effort. We must face the fact that our 
schools are not doing the job. 

The teaching of citizenship in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools needs a major 
overhaul. A trip to the firehouse and a slide 
down the flreman's pole are now many times 
substituted for realistic instruction in gov- 
ernment and politics. American education 
has failed to do justice to politics and poli- 
ticians. The failure is part of a larger fail- 
ure—American education has placed too 
little emphasis on subject matter that will 
provide a broad understanding of our system 
of government. The school child tends to be 
taught social studies passively. He is not 
shown in a meaningful way how he as a 
person relates to his world. His responsi- 
bilities as a citizen in a free society are not 
made clear. 

It is small wonder that we are a nation 
of cynics when it comes to our politics. 

Social studies courses and textbooks should 
be reexamined; there is an urgent need to 
develop new curricula. 

One certain outgrowth of a successful 
reappraisal of our teaching will be a better 
understanding of government by our chil- 
dren, Our children can learn what citizen- 
ship in this Nation implies—both its privi- 
leges and responsibilities. And this learning 
can be done in ways that are meaningful to 
students at different age levels. „ 

In addition, much can be done to supple- 
ment the academic effort and to stimulate 
student interest. Mock elections can be held; 
candidates and political leaders can be 
brought into meetings with students; signifi- 
cant, not just ceremonial, field trips to the 
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city hall, the courthouse, and the State 
Capitol can be arranged. Opportunities are 
limitless to awaken student interest and 
demonstrate to them the relationship be- 
tween their vote and the operation of govern- 
ment. ; 
Responsibility for education in politics 
rests also in the home. How many parents 
` talk to their children about the act of vot- 
ing—what it means and what it accom- 
plishes? How many parents take their chil- 
dren to the polls or to election return cen- 
ters on election night? Here is where chil- 
dren can sense that something significant 
is happening even though they may not be 
capable of understanding it fully. This type 
of family activity will serve to upgrade the 
importance of voting in young minds. 


Partisanship helps 


A great ally of education in the long-range 
fight against apathy is politics itself—the 
two-party system. Effective two-party com- 
petition prompts political involvement, spurs 
interest in politics and campaigns, and 
strengthens a person's feeling that his vote 
counts. We believe that two-party com- 
petition is essential to build and maintain 
interest in public affairs, and consequently 
leads to greater voter participation. It is no 
coincidence that the growth of the Republi- 
can Party in the South has impelled many 
more voters of both parties toward the polls. 

The entirely commendable efforts of non- 
partisan groups and citizens to encourage 
voting and interest in public affairs should 
receive the encouragement of every citizen 
and be considered complementary to, and 
not as the rival of, effective two-party ac- 
tivity. Although studies have demonstrated 
the committed, party-oriented voter to be 
better informed, more concerned about pub- 
lic affairs, and more likely to vote than his 
uncommitted neighbor, there are citizens 
who prefer to work on many issues with a 
nonpartisan group. 


CHAPTER 3. INVOLUNTARY NONVOTING 


To make recommendations with respect to 
the involuntary nonvoter, the Commission 
had first to consider in detail the general 
authority and jurisdiction exercised over 
elections in this country. 

Under our Federal system of Government, 
constitutional responsibilities for elections 
are divided between the Nation and the State. 
Every election held in the United States is 
within the jurisdiction of both the National 
Government and the State governments to 
some degree. 

Varying points of view arose within the 
Commission on the point of the division 
of authority and power between the United 
States and the several States in the conduct 
of Federal elections. These viewpoints are 
set forth below: 

“Commissioner BYRNE. Not being a con- 
stitutional lawyer or a member of the judi- 
ciary, I don’t feel qualified to try to unravel 
this esoteric problem. Perhaps, one practi- 
cal way to make progress in this delicate 
area—were we to prescind from the contro- 
versial subject of bona fide literacy tests— 
would be to offer the following proposed con- 
stitutional amendment for study, public dis- 
cussion and consideration by the Congress 
and the States: 


“ ‘SECTION 1 

Every citizen of the United States of the 
age of 18 years, or older, who has resided in 
any State or territory 6 months and in the 
voting precinct 30 days, shall be entitled to 
vote at any election therein, in which candi- 
dates for any public office are elected (but 
in primary elections, only if he is an enrolled 
member of the party), except that the privi- 
lege of voting shall not extend to persons in 
confinement for crime nor to persons adjudi- 
cated unsound of mind; and no citizen of 
voting age shall be deprived of the right to 
vote for presidential and vice-presidential 
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electors because of failure to meet State 
residence requirements by having changed 
his address before the elections. 


“ ‘SECTION 2 


Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.’ 

“The proposed amendment, it is hoped, 
would engender further study, clarification 
and understanding of this vital constitu- 
tional question—the essential preliminaries 
to an ultimate solution.” 

“Commissioner FORSYTHE. This Commis- 
sion was charged with studying the problem 
of low voter participation in both presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. These two 
types of national elections are constitution- 
ally dissimilar from each other and from 
State elections. 

“Presidential elections are primarily under 
State control because the composition of the 
electoral college is a matter for State deter- 
mination. Since all States today elect 


rather than appoint their presidential elec- 


tors, national antidiscrimination powers 
apply to presidential elections. If the elec- 
toral college fails to elect a President, the 
responsibility passes to the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 7 

“Under our Constitution there are lines 
of demarcation between the powers of the 
Federal Government and those of the State 
governments in the election of Congressmen 
and U.S. Senators. 

“The Constitution, by article I, section 2, 
and the 17th amendment, states most explic- 
itly that those persons voting for Repre- 
sentatives and U.S. Senators shall possess the 
same qualifications as those entitled to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. It would appear 
clear that. the qualifications prescribed by 
the States for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of their legislatures are adopted 
by this provision of the Constitution as the 
qualifications for the election of Representa- 
tives and U.S. Senators. 

“Article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
states: ‘The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulation * * *.’ This provision, however, 
does not speak of the ‘qualifications’ of 
voters. 

“Congressional and senatorial elections are 
also subject to amendments XIV, XV, and 
XIX of the Federal Constitution. 

“As a result of these constitutional pro- 
visions, the States occupy primary jurisdic- 
tion over elections, including elections of 
U.S. Representatives and U.S. Senators. The 
Congress itself holds to this theory of State 
authority in the matter of voter qualification 
as evidenced by the fact that throughout our 
history the main concerns of Congress have 
been to set the date for its own election and 
to regulate campaign expenditures and 
fraudulent practices. The Congress has not 
seen fit to challenge the basic doctrine of 
State responsibility in establishing voter 
qualification. There is no indication that 
the Congress today would act to change the 
present system. 

“It is for this very reason that the Com- 
mission in this report proceeds to recommend 
standards for States to consider in regard to 
changes in voter qualification requirements 
rather than recommendations for congres- 
sional action.” 

“Commissioner KIRKPATRICK (Commis- 
sioners Bennett, Perkins, and Scammon con- 
curred). While the question of the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to determine voter 
qualifications will be settled only by con- 
gressional action and judicial review, I be- 
lieve that Congress does have such power. 
I particularly believe this is the case with 
réspect to congressional power to correct or 
prevent discriminatory State action that 
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denies the vote to Negroes. Such denial is 
clearly forbidden by the Constitution and I 
believe Congress has the power to make 
that prohibition effective. At the same time, 
with the exception of corrective congressional 
action in the case of the denial of the vote 
to Negroes, I believe the general determina- 
tion or regulation of voter qualifications is 
best left to the several States in those mat- 
ters discussed by this Commission; it is, 
therefore, to the several States that the rec- 
ommendations of this Commission should 
be and are addressed.” 

“Commissioner Schuck (Commissioners 
Phillips, Reuther, and Washington con- 
curred). The provisions in article I, sec- 
tions 2 and 4, relating to the election of 
Senators and Representatives and in article 
II. section 2 relating to the selection of pres- 
idential electors (once thé State has deter- 
mined upon popular election) must be in- 
terpreted in light of the subsequent amend- 
ments to the Constitution and especially 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 19th amendments. 
Whatever may have been the situation be- 
fore 1865, clearly thereafter and in partic- 
ular in 1868, 1870, and 1920, the preexisting 
parts of the Constitution which concerned 
the electoral process, Federal or State, were 
profoundly altered. Those amendments 
made a wholly new adjustment between the 
State and Federal functions in a great many 
respects including that of electoral 
processes. 

“The States’ occupancy of the field of 
voter qualifications remains subject to all 
the provisions of the Constitution. Con- 
gress is expressly given power to enforce the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments and con- 
sequently has the power, and the duty, to 
eliminate denials of due process or equal 
protection of the laws whenever it appears 
that citizens are improperly denied the 
privilege of participating in the electoral 
process. 

“Should the States continue to require 
unreasonable registration procedures, resi- 
dential requirements, etc., Congress should 
in our opinion exercise its power to correct 
such unfairness. 

“That Congress has such power with re- 
spect to elections, both State and Federal, 
has been made clear in the recent case of 
Baker v. Carr (369 U.S. 186, 1962) and the 
series of cases subsequent to it. The Su- 
preme Court has held that equality in elec- 
toral influence is a proper right of judicial 
protection. The last section of the 14th 
amendment contains a grant of power to 
the Congress as wide as that granted by the 
amendment to the Court.” 

Despite the differing viewpoints repre- 
sented above, it is the unanimous opinion of 
the Commission that recommendations for 
solutions to the immediate problem of low 
voter participation may be advanced without 
a resolution of the constitutional questions. 
It is to that practical end of getting action 
within the present electoral system that the 
Commission makes specific recommenda- 
tions. 

These recommendations are made for the 
consideration of all concerned with our 
electoral process. Some will affect certain 
authorities more than others, but the Com- 
mission would be gratified if all citizens 
would consider the suggestions which fol- 
low. 

Standard I: Each State should create a Com- 
mission on Registration and Voting Par- 
ticipation, or utilize some other existing 
State machinery to survey in detail its 
election law and practices 
The Commission feels that the utilization 

of a general review of each State’s election 

law and practices by that State would be 
the most useful way to relate the specifics of 
this report to the problems of each juris- 
diction. This standard can be met through 
the appointment of a special State commis- 
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sion within the executive branch, by the cre- 
ation of a State legislative commission, or 
through the use of existing departments, of- 
fices, and officials. The nature of the ma- 
chinery should include citizen representa- 
tion and will depend on State evaluations 
of the best method by which to approach 
this problem. Some States already have be- 
gun such a review. 

Local jurisdictions, such as counties and 
cities, are urged to review in detail their 
electoral practices and procedures. In many 
instances the Commission has found that 
local election administrators will be able to 
implement these recommended standards 
without State action. 


Standard II: Voter registration should be 
easily accessible to all citizens 


Once a person registers, he is likely to 
vote. But many people are discouraged, if 
not barred outright, by complicated and in- 
accessible registration. In Idaho, where 
registrars are authorized to canvass house 
by house, and North Dakota, which has no 
registration at all, voter turnout is very 
high. 

Registration policies alone did not cause 
81 percent of Idaho’s potential voters and 
79 percent of North Dakota’s to turn out for 
the 1960 presidential election. Other fac- 
tors were at work. But the average Amer- 
ican is far more likely to vote if few bar- 
riers stand between him and registration. 

Door-to-Door Registration 

A number of States and local jurisdic- 
tions have developed ways to facilitate regis- 
tration. Idaho, for example, pays deputy 
registrars, one in each precinct of the State 
to keep registration rolls up to date. Door- 
to-door canvassing is authorized and encour- 
aged. Canada similarly uses teams of enu- 
merators, two in each electoral district, to 
canvass each residence during the seventh 
week before every parliamentary election, 
for the purpose of compiling new and ac- 
curate registers of voters. In this manner, 
each adult receives a personal reminder that 
he is eligible to vote, that an election is 
on the way, and that it is in the public 
interest for him to get on the registra- 
tion books and go to the polls. Idaho, like 
Canada, turned out 81 percent of its po- 
tential electorate in the most recent major 
election. The States may learn from the 
voter registration systems used in Idaho and 
Canada, and the Commission hopes other 
States will adopt similar plans. 


Deputy Registrars 

California has approached the problem of 
voter registration in a similar manner. 
There, State law authorizes the appoint- 
ment of deputy registrars and door-to-door 
canvassing. The election law of California 
provides: “County clerks, in order to pro- 
mote and encourage voter registration, shall 
enlist the support and cooperation of inter- 
ested citizens and organizations, and shall 
deputize as registrars qualified citizens in 
such a way as to cover most effectively every 
section of the county (1962 Election Code, 
p.52).” 

The effectiveness of the law in California, 
as in other States, depends on the local 
official in charge of its administration. In 
Alameda County, for example, the county 
clerk has compiled a fine instruction booklet 
for deputy registrars, who in addition have 
the benefit of instruction in special classes. 
In Los Angeles County, the registrar of 
voters has developed an outstanding train- 
ing program for deputy registrars. Every 
effort is made to have full and fair regis- 
tration. 

Precinct and Mobile Registration 

Another successful method for overcoming 
inconvenient and ineffective registration sys- 
tems is precinct, neighborhood, or mobile 
registration. We are concerned that some 
States prohibit such registration, despite 
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the wishes and ingenuity of the local of- 
ficials. These States require a registrant to 
make what may be a lengthy trip to the 
county courthouse, perhaps during working 
hours. Such restrictive laws are the antith- 
esis of the system in Idaho. These pro- 
hibitions against local initiative should be 
repealed, 

The Commission recognizes the problem 
of rising registration and election costs. One 
effective and inexpensive way to meet these 
costs is to follow the example of Fresno 
County, Calif., which has had great success 
in registering voters at fire stations. This 
practice might well be broadened in urban 
areas to make firehouses, police stations, 
and libraries year-round neighborhood voter 
registration centers. By utilizing these 
existing city and county officers and their 
present staffs, an additional public service 
could be provided with minimum expendi- 
tures. Every citizen can locate these gov- 
ernment offices in his neighborhood, and all 
are open around the clock or beyond normal 
working hours. 


Standard III. State residence requirements 
should not exceed 6 months 


Every year more than 20 million adults in 
this country move to new residences. Most 
find themselves without a vote even if they 
move only across town or across a city 
street. 

Residence requirements can and should be 
geared realistically to the election on hand. 
A person who has resided anywhere in a 
State for 6 months ought to be allowed to 
vote for statewide offices. He should not 
have his vote taken away simply because he 
moves within the State shortly before elec- 
tion day. 


Standard IV. Local residence requirements 
should not exceed 30 days 
If a voter has satisfied the State require- 
ments, he should be allowed to vote in 
county and city elections after 30 days’ 
residence. 


Standard V. New State residents should be 
allowed to vote for President 


No American should be deprived of the 
right to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent because he changed his address before 
the election and did not have time to meet 
State residence requirements. Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin have set a good example by 
allowing a new arrival to cast his ballot for 
President if he can demonstrate that he 
would have qualified to vote in the place 
from which he moved, and that he has not 
voted and will not vote elsewhere. 

Arizona, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming per- 
mit absentee voting by former residents who 
have not met residence requirements in their 
new States. If all States allowed presiden- 
tial voting by new residents, absentee voting 
by former residents would not be necessary. 
Mearwhile, presidential voting by new resi- 
dents could be eased if States agreed, per- 
haps on a reciprocal basis, not to charge a fee 
for certifying that a former resident was 
qualified to vote. This fee at present 
amounts to a poll tax on new residents who 
wish to vote for President. * i 
Standard VI. Voter registration should ezr- 

tend as close to election day as possible, 

and should not end more than 3 or 4 weeks 
before election day 

Idaho is exemplary in this respect. The 
deadline for registration there is 9 p.m. on 
the Saturday prior to the Tuesday election. 
This poses no problem in the preparation of 
poll books, because Idaho has no last-min- 
ute rush of registrants as many other juris- 
dictions have, since it employs continual 
canvassing to keep its registers up to date. 
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Other States, by adopting facets of the 
Idaho plan, could also bring their registra- 
tion deadlines closer to election day. Some 
States still adhere to registration cutoff dates 
as much as 9 months prior to election day. 
Three or four weeks is not an unreasonable 
deadline, even under the most complicated 
system of registration. In States with large 
and mobile populations, it may require 3 
weeks to put central records in shape and 
supply current registration lists. It takes 3 
weeks in New York. The Commission feels 
that the nearer the close of registration is 
to election day the better. 

We urge continuing registration, with an 
educational campaign launched well before 
the deadline. Greater accessibility of regis- 
trars would allow voter registration dead- 
lines to be moved closer to election day. 


Standard VII. Voter lists should be kept 
current 


It is important that voter registration lists 
be kept up to date. Rosters which exceed 
the number of potential voters or even the 
adult population of a county or municipality 
are an invitation to cynicism if not to fraud. 
The concern created this year by publication 
of overregistration figures in certain coun- 
ties is good evidence that proper administra- 
tion of voter registration systems is essential. 
Election officials should give constant at- 
tention to this problem. For the voters who 
move within the jurisdiction, simple proce- 
dures to transfer registration should be 
available. 


Standard VIII. No citizen’s registration 
should be canceled for jailure to vote in 
any period less than 4 years 


The Commission supports permanent, per- 
sonal registration. Some registration sys- 
tems force people who vote only in presi- 
dential elections to reregister every year they 
plan to vote. Such provisions make little 
sense. It is unreasonable for a would-be 
voter, who thinks he is still registered, to be 
told on election day that his name has been 
removed from the roster for failure to vote 
in the last election and that, as a result, he 
cannot vote. 

It is important, moreover, that any voter 
scheduled for removal from the rolls for fail- 
ure to vote be notified of that fact. He 
should be sent a postcard, which he could 
return if he desires to remain on the rolls. 
This procedure would insure that no citizen 
who still resides in the jurisdiction and who 
desires to remain eligible to vote would be 
removed against his will. 

Some jurisdictions clear registration lists 
of all persons who have missed two consecu- 
tive elections. The Commission believes this 
is an unnecessary requirement. States such 
as Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, and 
West Virginia require reregistration onl 
after a voter has missed all elections in a 4- 
year period. We believe such a provision is 
a reasonable standard which meets the needs 
of fairness and efficiency. 


Standard IX. Voter registration lists should 
be used only for electoral purposes 

It has been indicated to the Commission 
that some persons do not register to vote be- 
cause the voter registers in their counties 
are used for tax assessment, jury selection, 
and other nonvoting purposes. While the 
Commission is fully aware of the im 
of these other civic responsibilities, we be- 


lieve that registration lists should not be 


used for these purposes. 

Standard X. States should provide absentee 
registration for voters who cannot register 
in person 
We urge the replacement of restrictive 

statutes which prevent the registration of 

fully qualified Americans who cannot come 
in person to places of registration. 
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_ Federal personnel, military and civilian, 
usually must register in absentia. The Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (Public 
Law 296) is tailored to their specific needs. 
Under the supervision of the Department of 
Defense, the act has made possible a sub- 
stantial increase in the voting participation 
of military personnel and oversea Govern- 
ment workers. Each of the 50 States has 
adopted at least a portion of the model State 
law proposed by Public Law 296. Some 
States have adopted it in full. 

The key provision of this model law au- 
thorizes the potential voter to fill out one 
postage-free airmail posteard for the pur- 
pose of applying to the chief election officer 
in his hometown or county for both absen- 
tee registration and an absentee ballot. This 
procedure cuts the red tape which used to 
impede voting by military personnel and 
oversea Federal workers. 

In addition, each State should provide 
voter registration by mail for other qualified 
citizens living abroad. 

Serious problems confront handicapped 
and physically incapacitated adults who wish 
to register. Many have a strong desire to 
yote, but in some areas impediments to their 
registration are insurmountable. 

Two methods are available for the regis- 
tration of these citizens—registration by 
mail and special canvassing. Some com- 
munities employ canvassers to visit nursing 
homes, hospitals, and similar institutions to 
seek registrants. Other jurisdictions pro- 
vide registrars who respond to telephone re- 
quests to visit private homes where incapaci- 
tated adults live. Such registrars also pro- 
vide absentee ballot applications for those 
who expect to be unable to vote in person. 


Standard XI. Literacy tests should not be a 

requisite for voting 

A minority of our States continues to im- 
pose some form of literacy test as a condition 
of registration. The problem posed by such 
tests depends on the State in question. Lit- 
eracy tests in some States are unfairly ad- 
ministered, particularly to deprive Negroes 
of their right to vote. Only with rigid safe- 
guards is a State likely to eradicate the sort 
of maladministration reported by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Racial discrim- 
ination by means of unfair administration 
of literacy tests is a perversion of the demo- 
cratic process. 

A more basic question, though, is whether 
any literacy test can be justified today. 
When noncitizens could vote, literacy re- 
quirements made some sense, but today only 
citizens may vote, and the process of natural- 
ization involves a test for literacy, so the 
original reasons for the test as a part of regis- 
tration are gone. 

Many media are available other than the 
printed word to supply information to po- 
tential voters. The Commission is not im- 
pressed by the argument that only those who 
can read and write or have a sixth grade 
education should have a voice in determining 
their future. This is the right of every 
citizen no matter what his formal educa- 
tion or possession of material wealth. The 
Commission recommends that no literacy 
test interfere with the basic right to suf- 
frage. 

Standard XII. Election day should be pro- 
claimed a national day of dedication to 
our American democracy 
The President by proclamation and the 

Congress by resolution should proclaim the 

even-year general election day as a national 

day of dedication to our American democ- 
racy. At the same time, the States should 


See individual views above. 
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consider declaring the day a half-day legal 
holiday. 

If election day were a half-day holiday, the 
privilege of a free ballot would be under- 
scored. A half-day holiday would also al- 
leviate congestion at the polls. We have ob- 
served that voting tends to concentrate dur- 
ing certain times: before the workday begins, 
during lunch hours, and after 5 p.m. Be- 
cause our population is presently increasing 
at the rate of 3 million per year, the accom- 
modation of voters is becoming a major prob- 
lem. The day is fast approaching when 100 
million Americans will be voting. If election 
day were a half-day holiday, a more even 
flow through the polls undoubtedly would re- 
sult. 

The Commission in its deliberations noted 
with interest the spectacular voter turnout 
in several European countries which have 
weekend or Sunday voting. We considered 
the advantages and disadvantages of holding 
general elections on Saturday and/or Sunday 
in the United States, but the Commission is 
not prepared to recommend nationwide vot- 
ing on days of religious worship. 


Standard XIII. Polling places should be so 
equipped as to eliminate long waiting pe- 
riods 
An overcrowded polling place, with its con- 

gestion and long lines, creates an unhappy 
atmosphere. Polling places can accommo- 
date efficiently only a certain number of 
voters. To eliminate congestion, States 
should write into law realistic maximum 
sizes for voting precincts. Oversized pre- 
cincts should be split or sufficient facilities 
provided to avoid jamming the polls. 


Standard XIV. Polling places should be open 
throughout the day and remain open un- 
til at least 9 p.m. 

The original purpose of closing the polls at 
an early hour was to allow time to count the 
ballots. Most cities and many smaller com- 
munities now have voting machines, which 
have accelerated vote tallying. In others, of- 
ficials begin the counting task early in the 
day. 

We are convinced that late openings and 
early closing of the polls discourages or pre- 
vents some citizens from voting. Some peo- 
ple do not get time off from work to vote 
and often have to travel a considerable dis- 
tance to the polls. Since they must vote dur- 
ing the rush periods, they encounter long 
lines. When polling hours are the same 
as working hours, the voter faces unreason- 
able inconvenience. 

While the Commission recognizes that 
small, rural precincts may complete polling 
and Close at an early hour, we find no general 
argument for the early closing of the polls. 
Keeping most voting places open until 9 p.m. 
would remove a real bottleneck to greater 
voter turnout. 

Standard XV. The States should provide 
every possible protection against election 
fraud 
Public confidence in the integrity of the 

ballot is a most important element in our 
elections. The more certain a voter is that 
his ballot will not be lost through error or 
fraud, the more likely he is to cast his bal- 
lot. Happily, election fraud today in Amer- 
ica is small compared to what it was two 
generations ago. Indeed, the Commission 
has been impressed by how much has been 
done in past years to guarantee a full, 
counted vote to each citizen. 

The Commission recommends that the 
States provide every possible protection 
against electoral fraud. For example, the 
Commission specifically recommends that the 
States provide effective bipartisan election 
boards and poll watchers representing both 
parties in all polling places. 
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Standard XVI. Voting by persons 18 years 
of age should be considered by the States 
The Commission is concerned over the low- 

voter participation of tne age group from 21 
to 30. We believe a major reason for this 
low turnout is that, by the time they have 
turned 21 (the minimum voting age in 46 of 
the 50 States) many young people are so 
far removed from the stimulation of the 
educational process that their interest in 
public affairs has waned. Some may be lost 
as voters for the rest of their lives. 

Despite the growing enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education, it is a fact ‘that 
only a minority of Americans are still in 
school when they near or reach their 21st 
birthdays. We believe that each State should 
carefully consider reducing the minimum 
voting age to 18. 

If 18 is adopted as a minimum age, we 
also recommend programs under which reg- 
istration of students could be facilitated, 
perhaps through voter registration days at 
high schools themselves. 

States might also incorporate in the cur- 
riculum of high school senior classes a three- 
point plan of action to inspire good citizen- 
shi . 


p: 

1. Explanation of the importance of a 
single vote to the American way of life. 

2. Information on the requirements and 
mechanics of registration. 

3. Demonstration of the actual process of 
voting in the local community. 

If such citizenship programs are to be de- 
veloped, it is clear that teacher training 
must be improved also to insure that teach- 
ers have a firm grasp of the principles upon 
which good citizenship rests. 


Standard XVII. Candidacy should be open 
to all 

In some States, minority parties must 
meet unreasonable requirements to secure 
places on primary and general election bal- 
lots. The cost of primary elections in States 
where primary costs are charged to the 
parties is often too high to be borne by a 
minority party. Similarly, the required 
number of votes cast in a previous election 
for a party to secure a place on subsequent 
ballots discourages normal party competi- 
tion. Such restrictive requirements tend to 
diminish party competition and consequent- 
ly impede voter participation. 

Individuals face similar obstacles, once 
their parties have qualified. High filing fees 
and undue petition standards undoubtedly 
keep some citizens from running for office. 
Certainly no one can object to reasonable 
filing fees nor to a minimum signature 
requirement as a prerequisite for candidacy, 
but it is of the essence of our democratic 
system that any person or party seeking 
Office be assured every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to appear on the ballot. 


Standard XVIII. The right to vote should 
be extended to those living on Federal 
reservations 


At this moment, several hundred thousand 
American citizens living on certain Federal 
reservations such as military posts, national 
parks, and veterans’ hospitals do not have the 
right to vote. Throughout the United 
States there are more than 5,000 pieces of 
land where the Federal Government exer- 
cises exclusive jurisdiction. Most residents 
of these enclaves do not have State residence 
for voting purposes, 

Until 1940 these residents were exempted 
from all State taxes. In that year Congress 
enacted the Buck Act permitting the States 
to tax them. The result for these people is 
taxation without representation. 

Three States, California, Utah, and West 
Virginia, do allow citizens on Federal en- 
claves to vote. The courts in these States 
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held that for purposes of voting these per- 
sons were residents of the State. In addi- 
tion, California has enacted into law a stat- 
ute which permits all qualified citizens on 
these Federal reservations to vote as resi- 
dents of the State. We recommend to the 
attention of each State the legislative action 
of California. 


Standard XIX. Absentee voting by mail 
should be allowed for all who are absent 
from home on primary or general election 


Today all States except Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and South Carolina provide absentee 
balloting for at least some of their non- 
military citizens. Of the 47 States with 
civillan absentee voting, 34 give voting priv- 
Ueges to all otherwise qualified persons who 
expect to be too far from home on election 
day to vote in person. In the other States, 
a person must be unavoidably absent or 
have special status, such as a businessman 
on a regular trip or a student at an ac- 
credited college or university. 

Even in the States with liberal absentee 
voting laws, some prospective voters find it 
dificult and laborious to go through the 
steps to apply for a ballot and cast a vote 
either because of early deadlines, require- 
ments that ballots be obtained in person or 
other complicated procedures. Persons 
whose absence on election day is unplanned 
are often distranchised. 


deadline for obtaining absentee ballots has 
passed usually loses his vote. Similarly, 
citizens residing abroad are disfranchised 
when they must apply for an absentee ballot 
in person, 

The Commission believes that absence, 
avoidable or unavoidable, is not a valid rea- 
son for disfranchisement. If a person de- 
seryes to vote, he also deserves to be able to 
vote when he is out of town or incapacitated; 
he deserves an absentee balloting system 
which does not make the exercise of the 
right to vote difficult and vexatious. 


Standard XX. The poll tax as a qualification 
for voting should be eliminated 
No American should have to buy his right 
to vote in any election. 


Standard XXI. Each State should keep in- 
formed of other States’ practices and inno- 
vations in election administration 
In our studies, we have been impressed by 

the number of interesting and important 

ways some States and election officials are 
meeting the problems confronting them. 

Election laws and edures must con- 

stantly be examined and reevaluated by the 

States if these laws and procedures are going 

to keep pace with a growing United States. 

Listed below are some specific areas we be- 

lieve are of special importance, but the list 

is by no means exhaustive. 

A. Training of election officials: Every State 
should provide special instruction for elec- 
tion officials as some do now. One of the 
surest ways to guard against fraud is to 
have capable, knowledgeable officials at each 
polling place. 

B. Technical advances in the voting proc- 
ess: Electronic devices which speed up the 
voting process are now being developed and 
are being tested in some States. We urge 
all the States to be alert to these new meth- 
ods of voting and ballot counting. 

C. Information on candidates and issues: 
Several States now publish and send to each 
registered voter booklets containing infor- 
mation about the candidates and public 
questions which will appear on the next 
ballot. This procedure assures that each 
voter will have access to information con- 
cerning the next election. We believe all 
the States would do well to institute similar 
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practices designed to improve the level of 
information of the electorate. 

D. Data compilation: Registration and 
election statistics should be accessible to the 
general public. Our research was sometimes 
stifled by the lack of sufficient data. We 
suggest that each State provide a central 
location for the compilation of rcgistration 
and election statistics, and follow the exam- 
ple of those States which publish such data 
in their manuals or bluebooks. 

E. Frequency of elections: One reason for 
nonvoting is “voter fatigue.” In one eastern 
community, eight elections have been held 
in a single year. The Commission urges that 
the States study this problem in conjunc- 
tion with a study of ballot complexity. 

F. Nature of the ballot: A recent ballot in 
a midwestern State measured 2,414 square 
inches, contained 246 names, and warned 
each voter that he could not stay in the 
voting booth longer than 1 minute. We rec- 
ommend that each State examine its ballot, 
with an eye toward determining whether it 
can be shortened and simplified. 

CONCLUSION 

We began this report with a description 
of the many reasons, both psychological and 
institutional, why more citizens do not regis- 
ter and vote. We then laid out a blueprint 
for action to improve America’s record of 
participation. We heartily agree with former 
President Eisenhower, who said in a letter 
to the Commission: “As our electorate be- 
comes more knowledgeable—and in my 
judgment it is doing so every day—it be- 
comes less patient with the legal hurdles 
and roadblocks which prevent it from exer- 
cising freedom of choice in the truest sense.” 

While the Commission has been charged 
with the responsibility of suggesting means 
to Increase voter participation, we do not 
contend that every citizen must vote in order 
to make our democracy work. In our so- 
ciety the freedom to cast or not cast a ballot 
must remain with the individual, Our pur- 

has been to devise methods to guarantee 
that every citizen who wishes to register 
and vote may do so without unreasonable or 
unnecessary obstacles. 

If our election mechanics can so guaran- 
tee the right to vote to every citizen, then 
we will be able to return to the responsible 
elector as the keystone of our democratic 
system. Without such guarantees, we en- 
courage irresponsibility. With them, we of- 
fer to every American the opportunity to be 
a full citizen, 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


Dissenting statement by Commissioner Byrne 
on literacy tests (standard X1) 

Do you think it essential that the Ameri- 
can voter be able to read the language in 
which our ballot is written? If you do, 
you'll probably differ with standard XI: 
“Literacy tests should not be a requisite for 
voting.” If you don’t, how would you vote 
on the following proposition: 

Har A-Partiet Lovet Mer Enn Det Kan 
Holde? 

This question in Norwegian is still Greek 
to me and means as much to me as an 
American ballot does to every illiterate. If 
it doesn’t make any real difference whether 
an American voter can or cannot read the 
language of a ballot, why don’t we print 
our ballots in Chinese or Swahili? 

How many illiterates are there in the 
United States? On February 12, 1963, the 
Bureau of the Census stated that there were 
in 1960 about 3 million illiterates and about 
8 million functional illiterates (14 years old 
and over). 

The Bureau defines “illiteracy as the in- 
ability to read and write a simple message 
either in English or in any other language. 
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Illiteracy in this sense, should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from ‘functional illiteracy,’ a 
term used by the Army in World War II to. 
refer to persons who were incapable of un- 
derstanding the kind of written instructions 
that are needed for carrying out basic mili- 
tary functions or tasks. Since that time, the 
term ‘functional illiterate’ has been com- 
monly used to denote a person who has 
completed fewer than 5 years of school.” 

Reasonable people entertain conflicting 
convictions on the wisdom of literacy tests. 
Some political scientists oppose all literacy 
tests; others approve them provided they are 
simple, objective and discrimination-proof. 

In States with a large non-English-speak- 
ing citizenry, some favor the option of tak- 
ing a literacy test in another language. For 
example, in Hawaii, you may take the test 
in English or Hawaiian. 

The National Municipal League, noted for 
its mode] election laws, recommends “a rea- 
sonable literacy test to determine ability, 
except for physical cause, to read and write 
English.” 

The literacy test has been abused in cer- 
tain areas but I am not convinced that good 
citizenship demands its across-the-board 
abolition. Isn't it a fallacy that the abuse 
of s is an argument against its use, 
the so-called Anti-Saloon League syndrome? 

Shouldn't we distinguish between the lit- 
eracy test as such and unfair, discriminatory 
requirements? The prostitution of the lit- 
eracy examination as a subterfuge to exclude 
Negroes or any other group from the 
because of race, religion, or national origin, 
is a violation of the U.S. Constitution. I 
deplore the chicanery of barring voters from 
the polls because they do not interpret the 
Constitution correctly, even though erudite 
justices differ sharply in their interpreta- 
tions, But to equate such subjective and 
fraud-fraught tests, which have sometimes 
excluded Negro Ph. D.'s from voting, with 
objective and fraud-proof literacy tests is 
unrealistic. 

The rationale for the bona fide literacy 
test is the same as that for the minimum- 
age requirement. Both stem from the prem- 
ise that some minimal standards in knowl- 
edge and understanding are needed to make 
an intelligent choice at the polls. By what 
subtle logic can you ban the one and retain 
the other? 

In the future, as universal public educa- 
tion improves, the need for literacy tests will 
probably vanish, In the meantime, what is 
so unreasonable about a State's its 
constitutional right (upheld by the U.S, Su- 
preme Court as recently as 1959) to require a 
voter—unless he is blind—to demonstrate 
his ability to read the language of our ballot, 
a ballot upon which so much depends in this 
most critical and challenging period of our 
history? 


Statement by Commissioner Forsythe on lit- 
eracy tests (standard XI) (Commissioner 
Mintener concurred) 


In my opinion certain additional informa- 
tion should be pointed out in regard to the 
use of literacy tests as a requisite for voting. 
At present 19 States have a literacy test. 
Seven of those States were among the top 
20 States in voter turnout in 1960. Eleven 
of the States had a voter turnout of over 63 
percent. Three of the States had a voter 
turnout between 51 and 54.5 percent. Four 
of the literacy test States ranked lowest in 
voter turnout. The evidence I have seen does 
not indicate that the literacy test per se is 
a bar to suffrage. 

It is equally clear, however, that in certain 
States the literacy test has been used as a 
device to deprive people of their right to 
vote. The Commission was unanimous in 
condemnation of that type of action. 
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However, the U.S. Supreme Court did 
unanimously uphold the literacy test of 
North Carolina in 1959 (Lassiter v. North- 
ampton Election Board, 360 U.S. 45). Fur- 
ther, the Department of Justice under the 
present administration and its predecessor 
administration has not found evidence of 
discriminatory use of literacy test in 15 of 
the 19 States which employ such tests. 

In my opinion each State which has a lit- 
eracy test should reevaluate the use of and 
the need for the test. States should evalu- 
ate their tests on the basis of whether the 
test constitutes a bar to voting and whether 
it is being used in a discriminatory manner. 
If a literacy test does not prohibit a high 
voter participation and if it is not being 
used as a discriminatory device, I think the 
State should make the determination con- 
cerning whether there will be continued use 
of the test. 


Statement by Commissioner Kirkpatrick on 
literacy tests (standard XI) (Commis- 
sioners Bennett, Phillips, Reuther, Scam- 
mon, Schuck, and Washington concurred) 
“I had supposed that the great fundamen- 

tal principle, that all men were equal in 

their rights was settled, and forever settled 
in this country. I had supposed, sir, that 
there was some meaning in those words, and 
some importance in the benefits resulting 
from them. I had supposed from the blood 
and treasure which its attainment had cost, 
that there was something invaluable in it.” 

It is now 142 years since these words were 
spoken by John Cramer in the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1821, and we 
might suppose that this great fundamental 
principle had long since been firmly estab- 
lished. Unhappily, this is not the case. 

I had supposed that this Commission 
would be unanimous on the fundamental 
principle that all men are equal in their po- 
litical rights, but it is not; one member has 
written a dissent to the recommendation of 
the Commission that literacy tests should be 
abolished. As a result, I think it important 
to make a more extensive statement in sup- 
port of the Commission recommendation and 
the principles upon which it is based. 

A democratic system rests ultimately on 
the belief that each man is the best judge 
of his own interests and that he should 
have, through the ballot box, a voice in 
choosing those who govern him. On what 
grounds should we deny to the person who 
has not learned to read the rights we accord 
to others? That he cannot read the ballot? 
Then shall we also disfranchise the blind? 
That he cannot read newspapers? Then shall 
we disfranchise the deaf because they can- 
not hear radio or television? That he will not 
be an informed voter? Then shall we re- 
quire that each voter pass a test in current 
events? The arguments for a literacy re- 
quirement lack cogency. Their superficial 
merits vanish under scrutiny. 

The assumption that the illiterate should 
not be permitted to vote because he cannot 
have informed himself about the election 
or the issues rests on a cluster of untenable 
assumptions. It assumes that information 
can be acquired only by way of the printed 
word and that knowledge gleaned from 
radio, television, or conversation is somehow 
inferior to that gained from newspapers or 
ma; nes. It assumes that persons who 
can read, do read—to inform themselves 
about election issues—though no study of 
voting behavior has demonstrated that 
knowledge follows literacy. It assumes 
either that the capacity to judge one’s own 
interests is dependent upon the ability to 
read, or that persons who cannot read do 
not deserve to have their interests repre- 
sented. And when advocated as the sole test 
for voters, it assumes that of all the differ- 
ences among adult citizens, the ability to 
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read alone has important implications for 
voting. 

Literate men are not equally well informed, 
nor equally rational, nor equally moral, nor 
equally rich, nor equally devoted to their 
country. Neither are the illiterate. Who 
would argue that the political judgment of 
a literate man of doubtful morality or 
patriotism is better than that of an honest 
but illiterate patriot? Literary tests are a 
remnant of class discrimination. They dis- 
criminate against the poor, the aged, and 
rural inhabitants. It is not the wealthy 
who can neither read nor write. It is the 
poor and the dispossessed. Literacy tests 
have no more place in a modern democracy 
than property tests, which we have long 
since abandoned. 

Democracy is built on the belief that wise 
decisions can emerge from the diverse and 
conflicting beliefs, experiences, and condi- 
tions of all the people. It affirms the still 
radical doctrine that each individual—by 
virtue ot his humanity—has rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Should a man be excused 
from obedience to a law he cannot read? 
Should he be denied participation in an 
election because he cannot read the ballot? 
Or should election officials assist him as they 
assist the blind? 

Voting is the fundamental political right 
of citizens in a democracy. The right to vote 
is the right to influence officials and policy. 
To be denied the vote is to be denied the 
guarantee that one’s interests will be taken 
into account when policy is made. There is 
no justifiable test of property, race, color, 
national origin, religion, or education for 
disfranchising one class of citizens. 

The principles asserted here are as old as 
our Nation itself. In 1776 all 13 of the 
Original States joined unanimously in 
declaring: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

And from the very beginning of our his- 
tory, these principles found eloquent expres- 
sion in demands for extension of the suf- 
frage. In 1829, the nonfreeholders of the 
city of Richmond, Va., presented to the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention a memo- 
rial protesting their exclusion from the 
suffrage. Based on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, it provides as 
eloquent a guide today as it did then: 

“Experience has but too clearly evinced, 
what, indeed, reason had always foretold, by 
how frail a tenure they hold every other 
right, who are denied this (the suffrage), 
the highest prerogative of freemen. * * * 

“A regulation which, instead of the equal- 
ity nature ordains, creates an odious distinc- 
tion between members of the same commu- 
nity; robs of all share, in the enactment of 
the laws, a large portion of the citizens 
bound by them, and whose blood and treas- 
ure are pledged to maintain them. * * * 

“Surely it were much to be desired that 
every citizen should be qualified for the 
proper exercise of all his rights, and the 
due performance of all his duties. But the 
same qualifications that entitle him to as- 
sume the management of his private affairs, 
and claim the other privileges of citizen- 
ship, equally entitled him, in the judgment 
of your memorialists, to be entrusted with 
this, the dearest of all his privileges, the 
most important of all his concerns. * * * 

“The enjoyment of all other rights, 
whether of person or property, they will not 
deny, may be as perfect among those de- 
prived of the privilege of voting, as among 
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those possessing it. It may be as great un- 
der a despotism, as under any other form of 
government. But they alone deserve to be 
called free, or have a guarantee for their 
rights, who participate in the formation of 
their political institutions, and in the con- 
trol of those who make and administer the 
laws. To such as may be disposed to sur- 
render this, or any other immunity, to the 
keeping of others, no practical mischief may 
ensue from its abandonment; or if any, none 
that will not be justly merited. Not so with 
him who feels as a freeman should; who 
would think for himself and speak what he 
thinks; who would not commit his con- 
science or his liberty to the uncontrolled 
direction of others. To him the privation of 
right, of that especially, which is the only 
safeguard of freedom, is practically wrong. 
So thought the Fathers of the Republic. It 
was not the oppressive weight of the taxes 
imposed by England on America: it was the 
assertion of a right to impose any burdens 
whatever upon those who were not repre- 
sented; to bind by laws those who had no 
share, personal or delegated, in their enact- 
ment, that roused this continent to arms.“ 

It is wholly in accord with our American 
tradition to live by this eloquent statement 
of the case for democracy. If we do so, we 
will abolish literacy tests that are often dis- 
criminatory in practice and always wrong 
in principle; we will give meaning to the 
Declaration of Independence; we will bring 
our practices into conformity with the only 
legitimate basis for democratic government. 


Excerpts from the 1963 report of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights (in- 
serted by request of Commissioners Byrne, 
Phillips, Reuther, Schuck, and Washing- 
ton) 

The conclusion is inevitable that present 
legal remedies for voter discrimination are 
inadequate. In many instances, litigation 
has not secured to qualified American cit- 
izens the right to vote. 

In seven States, the right to vote—the 
abridgment of which is clearly forbidden 
by the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States—is still denied to many 
citizens solely because of their race. 

The Commission now believes that the only 
effective method of guaranteeing the vote 
for all Americans is the enactment by Con- 
gress of some form of uniform voter qualifi- 
cation standards. The Commission further 
believes that the right to vote must, in 
many instances, be safeguarded and assured 
by the Federal Government. Adequate leg- 
islation must include both standards and 
implementation. 


APPENDIX 1. EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON REGISTRA- 
TION AND VOTING PARTICIPATION 


Whereas less than 65 percent of the U.S. 
population of voting age cast ballots for 
presidential electors in 1960, and 

Whereas popular participation in govern- 
ment through elections is essential to a 
democratic form of government; and 

Whereas the causes of nonvoting are not 
fully understood and more effective correc- 
tive action will be possible on the basis of 
a better understanding of the causes of the 
failure of many citizens to register and 
vote; Now, therefore, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the President’s Commission on Registration 
and Voting Participation (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of not more than 11 members, each of whom 
shall be appointed by the President. One 
of the members of the Commission shall be 
designated by the President as the Chair- 
man thereof. 


1964 


Sec. 2. The Commission shall: 

(a) Study the reasons for the failure of 
many citizens to register and vote in elec- 
tions for selection of Members of Congress, 
the President, and Vice President including: 

(1) Laws which restrict registration and 
voting on the basis of residence, economic 
status, or other reasons, 

(2) Procedures for registration of voters, 

(3) Absentee voting provisions, and 

(4) Causes of nonvoting by persons who 
are otherwise qualified to vote. 

(b) Prepare and present to the President 
recommendations for increasing citizen par- 
ticipation in Government through the ex- 
ercise of the right to vote. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall not con- 
sider matters placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission on Civil Rights by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 634), as 
amended. 

Sec. 4. All who may be in a position to do 
so are requested to furnish the Commission 
information pertinent to its work and other- 
wise to facilitate the Commission's work. 


APPENDIX 2.— Voting turnout and election law ! 


[Vote in presidential elections as a percentage of civilian population of voting age, by State, with provisions of election laws facilitating participation. 
= some areas only] 
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Sec. 5. Each member of the Commission 
shall receive compensation of $75 for each 
day such member is engaged upon the work 
of the Commission, except that any member 
who then receives other compensation from 
the United States shall serve as such mem- 
ber without compensation under this order. 
The Commission is authorized to appoint 
such personnel as may be necesary to assist 
the Commission in connection with the per- 
formance of its functions without regard to 
the civil service and classification laws, but 
no such personnel shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate in excess of $17,500 per annum. 
The Commission is authorized to obtain 
services in accordance with the provisions of 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), at rates not in excess of $75 per 
diem for individuals. 

Sec. 6. The compensation of the members 
and personnel of the Commission, lawful al- 
lowances therefor, and any other necessary 
expenses arising in connection with the work 
of the Commission shall be paid from the 
appropriation appearing under the heading 
“Special Projects” in title III of the Treas- 
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ury-Post Office Departments and Executive 
Office Appropriation Act, 1963, 76 Stat. 310, 
and such appropriation as may be provided 
for the same purposes for the fiscal year 1964. 
Such payments shall be made without regard 
to the provisions of section 3681 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and section 9 of the act of 
March 4, 1909, 35 Stat. 1027 (31 U.S.C. 672 
and 673). 

Sec. 7. The General Services Administra- 
tion is hereby designated as the agency 
which shall provide administrative services 
for the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

Sec. 8. The Commission in its discretion 
may transmit to the President such pre- 
liminary or interim report or reports as it 
may deem appropriate. It shall transmit its 
principal study and recommendations to the 
President not later than November 30, 1963, 
together with such supporting materials as 
it deems appropriate. The Commission shall 
terminate not later than 60 days after the 
submission of its principal report to the 
President. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 30, 1963. 
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APPENDIX 3.— UC. S. voter participation figures, 1920-62—turnout in elections for President and House of Representatives 


Year 


[Vote as a percentage of the civilian population of voting age] 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1962,” 83d edition, Washington, D. C., 1962, 
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Turnout in presidential elections, 1920-60 


[Vote as a percentage of the civilian population of voting age] 
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1956 1952 1948 1944 1940 1936 1928 1924 1920 
28.3 24.6 12.7 16.4 18.9 18.4 17.6 18.8 13.6 20.8 
50.8 54.4 0 4 0 6 46.6 38.8 34.9 35.4 
39.9 37.6 8 0 2 1 22. 5 20.9 15.4 21.2 
63.8 68.0 9 9 9 6 55.9 49.7 41.9 40.7 
67.6 75.1 4 2 9 3 71.5 64.6 56.5 51.7 
76.6 79.6 7 2 4 8 58.3 57.7 44.8 43.6 
72.1 79.8 9 9 8 3 72.8 73.5 67.8 69.5 
45.9 50.3 5 3 8 8 30.2 30.5 16.7 36.0 
29.7 30.1 4 2 6 7 16.4 15.6 11.5 10.4 
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Sources: 
1962,” 83d edition, Washington, 
1940, 1960); Population Division, U.8. Bureau of 


1920, 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Richard M. Scammon, Commission Chair- 
man, Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, since 1961. 
Following 5 years in the Army during World 
War II, served on Gen. Lucius Clay's military 
government staff in Germany. Chief, Divi- 
sion of Research for Western Europe, U.S. 
Department of State, 1948-55. Director of 
elections research for the private, nonprofit 
Governmental Affairs Institute, 1955-61. 
Editor of the four-volume series “America 
Votes.” 

Bert L. Bennett, immediate past chairman, 
North Carolina Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee. General partner in Quality Oil Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Director of 14 corpo- 
rations. Active in civic and religious life of 
the community. Navy veteran with service 
in both Atlantic and Pacific theaters during 
World War II. Was president of the student 
body at University of North Carolina. 

Brendan Byrne, executive director, the 
American Heritage Foundation. Directed 
nationwide “Register, Vote on an Informed 
Basis and Contribute to Your Political Party” 
program, 1958, 1960, and 1962. Has con- 
ducted, since 1957, a continuing educational 
program on the need to modernize archaic 
election laws. Author of “Let’s Modernize 
Our Horse and Buggy Election Laws.” For- 
mer public affairs and philanthropic con- 
sultant, magazine editor, and educator. 
Commissioner, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation 1961-63. 


D. C., 1962 (for civilian population of voting age figures, 


the Census (for estimates of 1920-58,“ compiled 


Robert A. Forsythe, State chairman, Min- 
nesota Republican Party. Attorney. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1959-60. Administrative assistant to 
U.S, Senator Edward J. Thye, 1955-59. Chief 
counsel, U.S. Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, 1953-55. Faculty member, Speech De- 
partment, College of St. Catherine, 1946-53. 
A.B., St. Olaf College. LL.B., University of 
Minnesota, 1949. World War II veteran, 
1942-46, 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, executive director, 
American Political Science Association. 
Former professor of political science; chair- 
man, social science division, University of 
Minnesota. Former chief, psychological in- 
telligence and research staff, U.S. Department 
of State. Author of political science text- 
books and board member of numerous educa- 
tional institutions and foundations. 

Bradshaw Mintener, attorney. General 
counsel, U.S. Chocolate Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and American Cocoa Research Insti- 
tute. Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1954-56. Vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 1946-54. 
Chairman, Department of Social Welfare, 
National Council of Churches. Member of 
numerous civic and governmental advisory 
committees. 

John A. Perkins, president, University of 
Delaware. Undersecretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1957-58. Has been pro- 
fessor of political science, University of 
Michigan; president, American Society for 
Public Administration; vice president, Amer- 


: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Statistical Abstract of the United States: Votes,” Vol. IV (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press), 1962 (for votes cast in 
press ential elections, 1948-60); “Statistics of Presidential and Congressional Elections, 

under direction of Clerk of House of Representatives (for votes 
population of voting age, 1924-36,1944-56); Richard M. Scammon, ed.,“ America cast in presidential elections, 1920-44). 


ican Political Science Association; editor, 
“Public Administration Review.” Author of 
several books and numerous professional 
articles. 

Ruth Schertz Phillips, president, League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 
Elected in 1958, reelected in 1960 and 1962. 
League member since 1926. Officer of League 
of Women Voters of Illinois 1947-57, includ- 
ing presidency 1953-57. Has two married 
children and six grandchildren. Widow of 
the late Robert J. Phillips. 

Roy L. Reuther, director, Citizenship-Leg- 
islative Department and administrative as- 
sistant to the president, United Automobile 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO). Deputy direc- 
tor, national voters’ registration committee, 
1960, and national director, AFL-CIO voter 
registration campaign, 1962. Chief, Labor 
Morale Division, War Production Board. 
Service with Army Engineers, World War II. 

Victoria Schuck, professor of political sci- 
ence, Mount Holyoke College. Former presi- 
dent, New England Regional Political Science 
Association and secretary, American Politi- 
cal Science Association; member, Massachu- 
setts Commission on Interstate Relations, 
1957-60; member, board of trustees of the 
University of Massachusetts since 1958; 
chairman, planning board of the town of 
South Hadley; member, Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Committee to the US. Civil Rights 
Commission; advisory editor, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; author, numerous articles on 
Federal-State relations and State govern- 
ment. 
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Leon H. Washington, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Sentinel. Born in 
Kansas City, Kans., the son of Leon H. and 
Blanche Washington. Attended Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kans. Went to Los Angeles 
in 1928, and in 1934 founded the Los Angeles 
Sentinel, which under his leadership has 
grown to be the largest Negro newspaper west 
of Chicago with a circulation of more than 
35,000. Crusader for human rights for all 
Americans. Initiated a dramatic campaign 
through his newspaper entitled Don't Spend 
Your Money Where You Can't Work.” 

Staff: Donald G. Herzberg, Staff Director; 
Robert J. Sickles, Assistant Staff Director; 
Thomas G, McHale, Counsel; Allen Hoffard; 
Michael McClister; Frances D. Hull; Earlene 
Owens. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the many Senators who to- 
day have spoken about the President’s 
state of the Union message. This mar- 
velous statement is a program that calls 
for action. It is a statement of purpose, 
goals, and objectives, which should send 
throughout the world renewed hope for 
~peace and for the extension of freedom 
and security to a very unhappy and suf- 
fering mankind. It is also a message of 
reassurance to the American people, par- 
ticularly to those who are so frequently 
forgotten in. the busy life of our Nation. 

I was pleased that President Johnson 
saw fit to single out for particular atten- 
tion the young of our country, the stu- 
dents, and also the elderly. Indeed, he 
added a third category—those who, 
through no fault of their own, are the 
victims of misfortune; physical, mental, 
social, or economic. The President 
wisely pointed out that a government 
that is to command respect and enjoy 
the confidence of its citizenry must be a 
government that concentrates its at- 
tention upon those who are in the dawn 
of life—the youth; those who are in the 
twilight of life—the elderly; and those 
whom we might call people in the 
shadows of life or in the storm clouds 
of life—the disabled, the handicapped, 
the needy, and the unemployed. 

The message was that of a man who 
has a deep sense of compassion. It was 
the message of a President who has « big 
and a strong heart. It was the message 
of a President who understands that 
the purpose of democratic government 
is to guarantee justice for one and all. 
The real purpose of government, of 
orderly society, is to assure justice. 
President Johnson’s message was one of 
social justice. It was one of strength. It 
was one of charity. It was one of kind- 
ness. And yet it was one of boldness. 

In his message the President demon- 
strated that a nation does not have 
to prove its strength by beating upon its 
armor plate in order to terrify the ad- 
versary and to command the attention 
of the loyal and the faithful. Strength, 
if it is present, is quickly comprehended 
by friend and foe alike. True strength 
does not need description. It is obvious. 
It is so apparent that there is no need 
even to describe it. We have built great 
strength in America—military, econom- 
ic, political, and moral—throughout the 
years of our Republic. We have added 


to that strength in the past few years, 
particularly during the administration 
of President Kennedy. It is that reser- 
voir of strength which now permits 
President Johnson to lead from strength, 
to negotiate from strength, and to fol- 
low the fine admonition of President 
Kennedy when he said that we will 
never be afraid to negotiate, but we 
should never negotiate from fear. I only 
paraphrase the brilliant remarks of the 
late and beloved President in his inaug- 
ural address. 

Today we saw and heard a President 
deliver a message that represents 
strength without being belligerent, firm- 
ness without being arrogant, and justice 
without being self-righteous. I wish to 
compliment the President. I believe 
that he has given us a stirring message 
of reassurance and dedication. He has 
given us a commitment of his personal 
life, of this Government, and of this Na- 
tion that we are going forward to com- 
plete the unfinished business of this 
great democracy. Since taking office as 
President, by his words and deeds, Presi- 
dent Johnson has taken the initiative in 
showing the world that he is a man of 
peace. He is doing everything in his 
power to reach that goal. 

For many years the headlines of the 
world’s press were occupied by the men in 
the Kremlin as they proclaimed their so- 
called desires for peace. We knew that 
the statements were hypocritical. We 
knew that the statements were not true. 
But the propaganda of the Communist 
political system and the effective propa- 
ganda of the leaders of comm had 
millions and millions of people in the 
world believing that it was from Moscow 
that the message of peace was coming. 

Now the dove of peace is on the shoul- 
ders of the President of the United 
States. Yet the President of the United 
States represents the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. In a real sense, he fol- 
lows the advice of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who suggested that we “speak softly, but 
carry a big stick.” The strength exists, 
and the soft word of conciliation, of ne- 
gotiation, of understanding, is present. 

I am happy to say that we live in a 
time in which the forces of decency have 
been able to claim the honors of peace- 
maker. The late beloved Pope John 
XXIII, possibly more than any other man 
in our lifetime—indeed, in many a cen- 
tury—broke through the cold war of bit- 
terness, doubt, suspicion, and animosity 
to launch a great effort for understand- 
ing, peace, and social justice. He has 
been followed by the present Pope, Pope 
Paul, who in recent days has given the 
world renewed hope for peace. 

The forces of decency, morality, and 
spiritual truth are on the march, and the 
cause of peace is in good hands, in the 
hands of those who are peacemakers. 

I am proud of the message of our Pres- 
ident. I am highly pleased with it. I 
am also very much heartened by the con- 
tinuous, sincere, dedicated efforts of the 
President, not only in word but in deed, 
for the achievement of a just and endur- 
ing peace. 

In his state of the Union message he 
has pledged his administration to an- 
other great objective, to an an unrelent- 
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ing war—as he put it, unconditional 
war—on poverty, and upon the compan- 
ions of poverty—ignorance and disease— 
here at home. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me finish this 
thought, then I shall yield. 

I am confident that Congress will 
match the President’s determination and 
will respond to his call with positive ac- 
tion, because he has asked for action. 

I am also confident that Congress will 
honor the President’s call for an effec- 
tive, comprehensive civil rights program. 
This is the fulfillment of the guarantees 
of our Constitution. As the President 
has so well noted, those who could fight 
together and die together might very well 
expect to have a world in which men 
could walk together, travel together, 
work together, and live together. 

That was a remarkable passage in the 
President’s message, one that touched 
my heart, one that I am sure moved every 
person that heard it. 

I now yield to my friend from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. The President's declara- 
tion of unconditional war on poverty ap- 
peared to me to be worthy of the stand- 
ards of our greatest humanitarian Presi- 
dents. The passage in his speech to 
which the Senator has just referred re- 
ceived one of the most vigorous manifes- 
tations of applause. I was one of those 
who applauded it. 

In the President’s proposal to wage 
unconditional war upon poverty, he went 
further and identified the group who suf- 
fered this poverty, this one-fifth of our 
people who live either on relief or in 
poverty—many in abject poverty. It is 
for this that the social conscience of the 
Nation should cry out. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota and the senior Senator from 
Tennessee may disagree with one meas- 
ure or another, or upon the details of 
them, and disagree as to the possible ef- 
fectiveness of a proposal. Both he and I 
may disagree with the President on occa- 
sion. But I am sure the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, the senior Senator from 
Tennessee, the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and most Senators on the 
Democratic side of the aisle, will applaud 
vigorously most of the realistic steps in 
the unrelenting war against poverty. It 
is out of poverty that much of crime 
comes. It is out of poverty that much of 
our suffering comes. It is because of 
poverty that most of our talents are lost, 
both of the young and of the old. 

I congratulate the Senator on the able 
speech he has made. I wish to join him 
in many of the plaudits he has expressed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, who has always been 


in the forefront of the struggle to give 


a better break to our citizenry, to give 
more justice and a fair reward for their 
efforts. 

I wish to conclude my comments on 
the President's speech. I mentioned the 
civil rights section of the speech. We all 
recognize that it is controversial legis- 
lation. I thought the President put the 
purpose of such legislation in proper 
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perspective, in beautiful and moving The President, the Secretary was told, message. It was a perfectly wonderful 
words. I remind my colleagues of what Wanted to discuss some problems with him. message, In this case brevity was the 


the President said. He said: 

Today Americans of all races stand side 
by side in Berlin and in Vietnam. They 
died side by side in Korea. Surely they can 
work and eat and travel side by side in 
America. 


That remarkable logic is compelling. 
There is no refutation of it. It seems 
to me it is this kind of direct, simple, 
forceful, and profound reasoning that 
will move the Nation and the Congress 
to take the action required to provide 
the guarantees of citizenship and equal 
privileges, opportunities, and immuni- 
ties under the law. 

I am hopeful that the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, 
will join the party of Andrew Jackson 
and Thomas Jefferson to meet its moral 
responsibility on civil rights. As the 
President made crystal clear, a moral 
obligation is involved. A moral issue is 
at stake. There is no room for partisan- 
ship in this issue. Every American suf- 
fers when any other American is in- 
jured or denied equal justice; and every 
American profits when all Americans 
are treated fairly and are given the equal 
protection of the law. 

Therefore, the Senator from Minne- 
sota stands today not as a Democrat, but 
as an American, appealing for biparti- 
san and nonpartisan action to forward 
the great program of civil liberties, civil 
rights, and human rights which we all 
thought were guaranteed to us by the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and which today need to be 
fortified by statute as well as the daily 
living of citizens. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that there were those, how- 
ever, who, according to their own pro- 
nouncements, found this message some- 
what disappointing. 

For example, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Muxpr! called it a 
disappointing message insofar as the 
farm areas are concerned. Of course, 
every Senator is entitled to his own opin- 
ion. I merely wish to state for the rec- 
ord that President Johnson has been 
giving daily attention to the problems of 
American agriculture. I know, because 
I have been with him when he gave this 
attention to the problems of our farm- 
ers. 

This morning, at the direction of the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture met with livestock 
producers and livestock feeders from 
all over America, in order to do some- 
thing about the drastic drop in live- 
stock prices. 

The President spoke to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Speaker’s room in 
the Capitol even before he delivered his 
state of the Union message to a joint 
session of Congress. 

I have before me today’s Washington 
Evening Star. An article on the front 
page deals with the President’s concern 
for agriculture and the problems of the 
farmers: 

At his first Cabinet meeting he mentioned 
the problem briefly. Two days later Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman was called to 
the White House. 


They sat down in the President's oval 
Office for a review of farm programs and, 
the Secretary quickly discovered, a detailed 
discussion of the poverty problem. 

“It was something uppermost in his mind,” 
the Secretary said later. “He wanted to do 
something about it and wanted to do it at 
once.” 


This article also notes that when the 
President discusses the poverty problem, 
he is not talking about poverty in cities 
alone; he is talking about places where 
there is more poverty than anywhere 
else; namely, in the rural areas of Amer- 
ica. He is talking about the rural slums 
of America, the shacks of the sharecrop- 
pers, and about the little farmer who 
ekes out a living. These problems are 
close to the heart of our President. 

President Johnson comes from rural 
America. President Johnson knows rural 
America. President Johnson does not 
need the advice of his critics on rural 
America and its problems. 

The President of the United States has 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture to 
give increased and new attention to the 
problems of agriculture, rural housing, 
farm credit, the wheat program, cotton, 
and other commodities. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is testifying this week be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives on programs 
which the administration wishes to see 
enacted. 

I come from a relatively rural State, 
even though in the State of Minnesota 
the population is becoming more and 
more urbanized. Approximately 30 per- 
cent of our people live in rural areas. 
We are proud of our rural areas. We 
are proud of the quality of our farmers 
and the character of the family life of 
our farm people. We are proud of our 
rural communities. I invite anyone who 
wishes to do so to come to see them. 
There are few places in the world which 
can equal them in cleanliness or whole- 
someness or a basic sense of decency. 
But our farmers have economic prob- 
lems. This administration is committed 
to alleviating those problems. This ad- 
ministration is committed to a program 
of parity for American agriculture. 
This administration is committed to 
finding ways and means of aiding Amer- 
ican agriculture without unnecessary 
regulation or compulsion. 

We are committed to finding ways and 
means of helping the American farmer 
and American producer achieve greater 
prosperity without too much regulation, 
and without too many people interfer- 
ing in his operations. I say to the critics 
of the President’s message on agricul- 
ture that deeds speak much more loudly 
than words, and much more effectively. 
President Johnson’s record on agricul- 
ture, when he has had an opportunity 


` to spend a period of time in the White 


House, will clearly, unequivocally, and 
forcefully show that he is a man who 
understands agriculture and is a friend 
of agriculture and is doing effective work 
for our American farmers. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the President of the United 
States on his excellent state of the Union 


soul of clarity, conviction, and compas- 
sion. 

The high priorities the President gave 
to the war against poverty and unem- 
ployment; the search for peace and dis- 
armament, and the duty of the Congress 
to give his comprehensive program a fair 
test by bringing it to a vote were par- 
ticularly gratifying to me. 

I am completely in accord with the 
President's goals, and look forward to 
supporting his specific legislative pro- 
posals. He can count on me to do what 
I can to help him get his program en- 
acted by July—from civil rights and the 
tax cut to urban renewal and youth em- 
ployment. 

Certain specifics in the President’s 
message are within the range of my 
committee responsibilities and my long- 
time interest during the period that I 
have been in the Senate. I was de- 
lighted that the President referred to 
the American citizen’s “hopes for a fair 
chance to make good” and for fair play 
from the law’’—which I take to mean 
civil rights legislation. 

I also was delighted to have him make 
reference to the American citizen’s 
“hopes for a fulltime job on fulltime 
pay —Which I take to mean a massive 
attack on unemployment— his hopes 
for a decent home for his family in a 
decent community’—which means a 
continuation, on a massive scale, of 
housing and urban renewal programs— 
“his hopes for a good school for his chil- 
dren with good teachers“ —which I take 
it. means adequate Federal aid to edu- 
cation from grade to graduate school— 
and “his hopes for security when faced 
with sickness, unemployment, or old 
age’’—which I assume means a reference 
to the problem of health care for the 
elderly people under social security. 

I was delighted by the President’s un- 
conditional declaration of war on pover- 
ty in America, on his emphasis, as weap- 
ons in the attack on poverty, of better 
schools, better health, better homes, bet- 
ter training and job opportunity, to help 
more Americans, especially young Amer- 
icans, escape from squalor and misery. 

I take special pleasure in his determi- 
nation to launch a special effort in the 
economically distressed areas of Appa- 
lachia, which includes a significant part 
of my own State; for an extension of the 
area redevelopment program; for the 
enactment of youth opportunity legis- 
lation; for a broadening of the food 
stamp plans; and for the creation of a 
National Service Corps to help the eco- 
nomically handicapped. 

I commend the President for his rec- 
ommendations to modernize our unem- 
ployment insurance program and es- 
tablish a high level commission on au- 
tomation, and for his commitment to 
extend the coverage of our minimum 
wage laws as well as for the extension 
of the library program and the Hill- 
Burton Act; also for recommending an 
expansion of the program for the train- 
ing of more nurses; for providing hospi- 
tal insurance for elderly citizens; for 
providing a mass transit program, and, 
of course, for the proposed tax cut. 
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As the President told us, Our goal is 
to create more jobs.” That is a special 
responsibility of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Employment, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, and 
on which the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], whom I see in the 
Chamber, is a most valuable member. 

Needless to say, I support the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to secure a comprehensive 
civil rights law, and his eloquent recital 
of the fact that “today Americans of all 
races stand side by side in Berlin and 
Vietnam. They died side by side in 
Korea. Surely they can work and eat 
and travel side by side in America.” 

Turning briefly to the foreign picture, 
I was delighted with the statement by 
the President that “our ultimate goal is 
a world without war, a world made safe 
for diversity, in which all men, goods, 
and ideas can freely move across every 
border and boundary”; with the second 
of his 10 different ways in which we must 
advance in 1964, that being “new pro- 
posals at Geneva toward the control and 
eventual abolition of arms”; and with 
his eloquent and witty comment: 

We intend to bury no one—and we do not 
intend to be buried. 


The eloquent peroration of the Presi- 
dent's speech, in which he refers to our 
goal as being “a Nation that is free from 
hate, a world of peace and justice, free- 
dom and abundance, for our time and for 
all time to come,” must rally all Ameri- 
cans and all Senators, Republican and 
Democratic alike. 

There remains the problem of how we 
are to complete this task. There re- 
mains the difficult problem resulting 
from the fact that during the previous 
session Congress was quite incapable of 
attending to the public business. I shall 
have more to say on that subject as the 
days go by. 

I hope very much that certain minor 
measures relating to the reform of Sen- 
ate rules will be brought promptly to the 
floor of the Senate and adopted. I shall 
support that effort. But I point out that 
we are a long way from fulfilling our 
responsibility in Congress; that the 
sound program of the President has little 
prospect of success in Congress as it is 
presently organized, unless we change 
our ways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Congress: 
Slumber or Action?” published in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, January 7, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
- was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS: SLUMBER OR ACTION? 

The 88th Congress reconvenes today, on 
notice from its leaders that it may once again 
be meeting from one end of the calendar 
to the other. This is as doleful a prospect 
for the country as it must be for our non- 
legislating legislators. A repetition of the 


slow-motion record of the first session will 
not leave many urgent national problems un- 
attended; it will contribute further to under- 
mining public confidence in this key branch 
of the Federal Government. 

Two major bills awaiting action are civil 
rights and tax reduction. The House Rules 
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Committee will begin this week its own 
hearings on the rights bill, with no one too 
sure how much time must pass before Chair- 
man Smrr gives his imperial nod to let 
it move to the House floor. When the bill 
finally gets to the Senate, it faces the cer- 
tainty of indefinite delay through every de- 
vice of parliamentary evasion and filibuster 
that its enemies among the Southern Demo- 
crats can muster. How well its fair em- 
ployment and public accommodations pro- 
visions will survive this infighting is any- 
body's guess. 

The imminence of the national elections 
and the stress the administration has put on 
the $11 billion tax cut as the key to a high- 
level economy make passage of the trun- 
cated tax bill virtually certain. There seems 
no prospect that either the White House or 
Congress will do anything serious about re- 
viving the tax reforms that are far more es- 
sential to a sound tax measure than across- 
the-board reductions, 

Cutting taxes without closing loopholes 
will merely accentuate the inequities that 
now shut millions of Americans out of effec- 
tive participation in the richness of our econ- 
omy. President Johnson intends to sub- 
mit a variety of new programs for reducing 
poverty and large-scale unemployment. If 
these are to be translated into action, Con- 
gress will have to demonstrate more respon- 
siveness to the challenges of human misery 
than was evident last year. 

Medical care for the aged, Federal aid for 
public schools, a basic overhaul of the un- 
employment insurance system, funds for ur- 
ban mass transit, housing, action on the 
wilderness and other conservation bills, a 
new battle over foreign aid—all these and 
more await the returning Congressmen. De- 
spite the volume and complexity of the is- 
sues, there is no valid reason why Congress 
should not complete its business before the 
opening of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in mid-July. The experience of the 
86th Congress when it met for 3 weeks after 
the nominating conventions in 1960 makes it 
plain that a campaign is a wretched back- 
drop for genuine legislative accomplishment, 
Both parties ought to resolve now to act, 
not dawdle. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that edi- 
torial refers to the fact that Congress is 
leaving “many urgent national problems 
unattended,” and that if Congress does 
not attend to its business promptly “it 
will contribute further to undermining 
public confidence in this key branch of 
the Federal Government.” 

The editorial states: 

The experience of the 86th Congress when 
it met for 3 weeks after the nominating 
conventions in 1960 makes it plain that a 
campaign is a wretched backdrop for genuine 
legislative accomplishment. Both parties 
ought to resolve now to act, not dawdle. 


I take it we are under obligation, as 
the President said in his address, to see 
to it that we dispose of our legislative 
business by this summer—and we can if 
we set our own house in order, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Government Unwork- 
able,” written by Walter Lippmann, and 
published in the Washington Post sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT UNWORKABLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

This session of Congress has a spectacular 

record of refusing to consider the major 
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proposals of the Chief Executive. On some 
of these proposals there may be a majority 
opposed in one House or in the other. Some 
measures, had the Congress been allowed to 
vote, would have commanded a majority 
in both Houses. The critical fact is that by 
a manipulation of the delaying devices which 
are embedded in the committee system, the 
legislative branch of the Government has 
been prevented from debating and voting on 
most of the legislation proposed by the 
President. 

We have here in its American form the 
critical disease of democratic government; 
namely, the paralysis of the executive by 
the elected assembly. Democratic govern- 
ment based on the popular election of rep- 
resentative assemblies is a difficult form of 
government, and the great majority of man- 
kind have never enjoyed it. Many coun- 
tries have tried it and have failed to make 
it work. Except here, it has never before 
been tried on a continental scale, and there 
is no certainty that we shall long be able 
to make it work. The system did not work 
when slavery was at issue, and there are 
serious reasons for asking ourselves whether 
the system as it exists today will be able to 
cope with the world as it is in the middle of 
the 20th century. Will it be able to cope 
with the grave issues which beset a nation 
composed of great urbanized, industrialized 
masses and destined to live in a revolutionary 
world? A government in which the chief 
executive cannot induce the legislature to 
consider his proposals is dangerously weak. 

If we look at the advanced countries— 
those which have attained a certain level of 
education and wealth—we must recognize, I 
believe, that democracy has been unwork- 
able where the executive was paralyzed. In 
what we call the free world of Western Eu- 
rope, one can count on the fingers of one 
hand the countries where representative 
democracy as it was conceived in the 19th 
century, is still working reasonably well. 

Aside from Portugal and Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey, what do we see on the Conti- 
nent? In France, General de Gaulle, and 
elsewhere, the muffling of representative 
democracy by coalitions of the mass parties. 
Austria and Belgium are ruled by coalitions 
which éxclude or compromise the issues be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and the So- 
cial Democrats, the two parties to which the 
great mass of the people belong. Italy is now 
experimenting with such a coalition, and 
there is reason to think that West Germany 
will have to come to it also. Only in Britain, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland 
is representative democracy working well. 

Whether the solution is authoritarian, as 
under Salazar, Franco, and De Gaulle, or is 
a coalition which suspends party conflict, 
the common element is the liberation of the 
executive from the paralyzing grip of the 
representative assembly. 

This problem, which is the central theme 
of West European politics, is also our cen- 
tral problem. I do not know what will 
happen if we cannot remedy the paralysis 
of the executive. But I do know that there 
is no greater necessity for men who live in 
communities than that they be governed, 
self-governed if possible, well-governed if 
they are fortunate, but in any event, gov- 
erned. x 

If the diagnosis is correct, if the trouble 
from which we suffer is that the legislature 
paralyzes the executive, then the remedy is, 
I submit, clear. It is also simple. Let each 
House of the Congress pass a rule that any 
measure proposed by the President and 
certified as important, must be put to a vote 
by some specified date or within some speci- 
fied time. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Commons make impossible the fantastic 
spectacle of a tax proposal by the President in 
the summer of 1962 which will not be ready 
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to be voted on at the beginning of 1964. 
When I was in London recently, I asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what he would 
do if he had to operate under such condi- 
tions. I can only report that he was speech- 
less. 

There are a number of other things that 
ought to be changed in Congress, notably 
the excessive respect for seniority. But a 
rule which gives indisputable priority to a 
request of the President is, I believe, the 
essential reform to make the congressional 
system workable. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to all Senators the suggestions 
made by Mr. Lippmann in his article 
for congressional reorganization which 
would make it possible for us to meet our 
commitments. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
an article entitled “Public Resents 88th 
Congress ‘Foot Dragging,” written by 
Louis Harris, and published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of January 6, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC RESENTs 88TH CONGRESS Foor 
DRAGGING 
(By Louis Harris) 

There is every indication that the Ameri- 
can voters are in revolt against the 88th Con- 
gress. By nearly 2 to 1, the public registers a 
vote of no confidence in the job this Congress 
has done to date. 

There is widespread belief Congress has 
dragged its feet at a time when action was 

required. Chief blame for the delays is 

leveled at southern Democrats generally in 
the House and Senate, closely followed by 
congressional committee chairmen and the 
Republican minority. 

Back in October and again just before ad- 
journment, a carefully drawn cross section of 
the public was asked to rate the job Congress 
had done. 


Rating of 88th Cong. 


[In percent] 
December | October 
Cra 3 35 41 
E AR ERER E 65 59 
(Not büro) — — (22) (17) 


This essentially negative public assessment 
contrasts sharply with the 76 percent posi- 
tive rating accorded President Johnson in 
his first days in office. Most important, how- 
ever, is that the trend of public opinion 
about the Nation's top legislative body is 
distinctly downward. 

The 1963 session of Congress may have 
been the longest in peacetime, but the public 
impression is that very little was accom- 
plished. Here are the comments as people 
volunteered them in their own words: 


Profile of 88th Cong. Total with opinions 
Percent 


— — —— 
Didn't cooperate with J. F. K 
Everything stalled in committee 
Civil rights not passed 
Too much bicker ing 
Medicare not passed 
Not interested in people 
Education bill not passed 


S AAA 
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Profile of 88th Cong.—Total with 


opinions—Continued 

Percent 

S ‚‚ AAA 2 35 
ö A SEEE A E EN 17 
Passed some good bills 6 
Making some progress 6 
Blocked bad bills 4 
An average Congress 2 


When asked directly where the responsi- 
bility for the delays in Congress rests, those 
interviewed tend to focus chief attention on 
southern Democratic committee chairmen: 


Responsibility for delay 

Total 
(weighted) 

percent 
Southern Democrats 38 
Committee chairmenn 21 
Republican opposition 21 
Democratic leadership 14 
Northern Democrats 6 
(( ( retin aaa 22 


While the brunt of criticism is centered on 
the southern Members with seniority, the 
Republican minority in Congress does not 
escape sharing some of the public blame. 

Undoubtedly, the death of President Ken- 
nedy sharpened some of the criticism of Con- 
gress. A clear majority of the public says it 
wants the Kennedy program passed: 


Congress and J. F. K. program 
Total 


(weighted) 

percent 
Should be passed 64 
Should not be passed..-------------- 36 
OG) BURG. Sain sett ae c 19 


In fact, Congress’ failure to act on the 
major elements of the Kennedy legislative 
program has now become the principal point 
of criticism by the public. On a number of 
other pieces of legislation passed in the last 
session, the 88th Congress comes off rather 
well: 


Rating on specific legislation 


[In percent} 
Positive | Negative 
Keeping the U.S. military strong.. — 


ae the space program 
tion of the tes test Phan treaty. 73 

ilroad strike legislation 63 
Pasting Kennedy program 38 


ASS 


(As reported in previous Harris surveys, 
large majorities favor the early passage of the 
administration’s tax bill (67 to 33 percent) 
and the civil rights bill (62 to 38 percent). 

The trouble Congress has with the public 
obviously is over what people believe are 
errors of omission rather than of commis- 
sion. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this poll 
makes it clear that the rating of the 
88th Congress by the people of the 
United States is very bad, indeed. It 
shows that in December the people gave 
Congress a positive rating of 35 percent 
and a negative rating of 65 percent; and 
that the profile of the 88th Congress is 
an ugly one. 

The poll places responsibility for the 
delay, and it points out that Congress 
has not done the job that the people 
want it to do, namely, passing the pro- 
gram of President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. 

I have had personal experience during 
many campaigns in Pennsylvania with 
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the polls conducted by Louis Harris. He 
has always been accurate. To my way 
of thinking, what he says concerning the 
temper of the people of the United 
States with respect to Congress is en- 
tirely true. I hope that Members of 
Congress, both on this side and the other 
side of the Capitol, will take to heart 
the condition in which we find our- 
selves—our bad position with the people 
of the United States—and take the steps 
necessary to remedy our present inad- 
equacies, so that we may measure up 
to our constitutional responsibilities. 


PILGRIMAGE OF POPE PAUL TO THE 
HOLY LAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Pope Paul 
VI's visit to Jerusalem, to Nazareth, to 
Bethlehem, to the historic and deeply 
meaningful sites of the Holy Land and 
the Biblical past, has given renewed in- 
spiration to all men striving for peace 
in our own century. 

We are all aware that most significant 
precedents have been established by this 
remarkable pilgrimage. Pope Paul is the 
first of his eminent office to travel by air- 
plane and the first to visit the land of 
Christ's birth. These two elements com- 
bine to unite a particular symbol of our 
modern way of life with religious herit- 
age. In the long flow of time, no other 
Pope has ever made such a journey. 

Yet we are impressed, also, by a sense 
of continuity. The meeting between 
Pope Paul and Ecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras I, of Constantinople, was 
the first to occur between a Pope and a 
Patriarch in more than 500 years. The 
meeting ended over five centuries of si- 
lence and expectation,” in the Pope’s 
words. In his address to the Patriarch, 
however, Pope Paul made special men- 
tion of the inspiration of his predeces- 
sor, Pope John XXIII. “He, too, yearned 
for this meeting,” Pope Paul said; and we 
feel, in this seeking toward ultimate rec- 
onciliation between the Roman Catho- 
lic and Orthodox Churches, the benign 
guidance of John XXIII, and we perceive 
his vision of religious unity, which Pope 
Paul has now brought closer to reality. 

Pope Paul spoke of the will “to work 
to surmount disunity, to break down bar- 
riers, to engage resolutely upon the path 
which leads to reconciliation.” 

These words come to us with unusual 
impact. We hear them against the back- 
ground of early Christianity, and from 
an area which in recent times has been 
torn apart by Israel-Arab strife. We 
are reminded of initial religious discord, 
of the eloquence of St. Paul, the Pope's 
namesake, who came from the Holy Land 
to Rome and martyrdom; and we re- 
member that for the first time in nearly 
20 centuries a pope, with historic impli- 
cation, has reversed the journey of Peter, 
the fisherman called Simon, from Jeru- 
salem to Rome: Peter, the founder of the 
church Pope Paul so illustriously repre- 
sents. We think of this momentous re- 
turn journey to the source of Christen- 
dom in relation to the Mount of Olives, 
the ancient battlefield of Armageddon, 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and to the 
Via Dolorosa, the Way of Sorrow along 
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which Jesus bore His cross and crown 
of thorns. 

We think of the steps mankind has 
taken since that day, sometimes forward, 
sometimes resolute, sometimes falter- 
ing—and then of the quiet voice of a 
great and gifted spiritual leader appeal- 
ing once again, and yet in an altogether 
new frame of reference, for harmony and 
progress toward universal understand- 
ing 


In this respect—just as did the re- 
nowned utterances of Pope John—Pope 
Paul’s words speak out to all men of 
good will, no matter what their faith 
or creed. To heads of state, to citizens 
of every country, Pope Paul from the 
Holy Land addressed his message im- 
ploring the grace of true brotherhood 
among all peoples. At President John- 
son's request, expressed by his emissary 
Sargent Shriver, the Pope’s prayers go 
out to the United States, to the work of 
our President and our Government in 
the quest for peace. 

Mr. President, as we begin a new year, 
it would seem appropriate that we join 
together ourselves, as men of good will, 
in reaffirming our determination to meet 
our own challenges and to reach the 
goals before us. 


THE DECLARATION OF DELOS 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, our Nation 
and our world are becoming increasingly 
urbanized. In fact, the urban popula- 
tion is growing twice as rapidly as the 
general population, and more urban con- 
struction will occur in the next 40 years 
than has taken place, until now, in the 
history of man. This broad concept, this 
reaching for an understanding of the 

-situation that will develop in the year 
2000, should be fundamental to our for- 
ward planning. Yet, faced as we are with 
these developments, virtually no thought 
is given to the total science of art or the 
total guide for planning, as they apply 
to ever increasing human needs. 

Prof. Constantinos Doxiadis, the Greek 
architect and town planner, calls this 
the science of “ekistics.” This is a more 
complicated word for the broad, simple, 
and orderly development of a planned 
city, combining into one overall frame- 
work, and one overall frame of reference 
all the many diverse elements which in- 
volve its growth. 

I am always surprised that more Gov- 
ernment officials and planners do not 
view the importance of this total picture. 
In our own Capital City of Washington, 
we are still benefiting from the famous 
L'Enfant plan; but, here, too, we must 
think in terms of adapting our city to the 
dynamic requirements of the future. 

This month’s American Institute of 
Architects Journal has a most interest- 
ing article on this discussion. A recent 
gathering of eminent individuals from 
various countries and of various back- 
grounds—archeology, sociology, archi- 
tecture, geography, law, economics— 
went on a cruise in the Aegean Sea this 
past summer. As a result of the con- 
ferences held during this cruise, the vari- 
ous individuals all agreed on a state- 
ment of principle, which they called the 
Declaration of Delos. 
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This Declaration of Delos I have found 
most interesting and invite it to the at- 
tention of Senators. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decla- 
ration was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE DECLARATION OF DELOS 


Meeting in Delos on this, the 12th day of 
July 1963, we the undersigned, drawn from 
a wide range of different disciplines, nations, 
political allegiances and cultural groups, af- 
firm and declare that: 

The city throughout history has been the 
cradle of human civilization and progress. 
Today, like every other human institution, 
it is profoundly involved in the deepest and 
widest revolution ever to overtake mankind. 

This revolution proceeds under the sign of 
dynamic change. In the next 40 years, the 
world’s population will rise to 7 billion. 
Science and technology determine more and 
more of the processes of human living. As 
they advance, man’s social behavior is pro- 
foundly modified. These changes present 
themselves in every field as a danger matched 
by an even greater opportunity. Man can 
use atomic power to reduce every human 
settlement to the shambles of Hiroshima. It 
may give them enough energy to fulfill all 
human needs, The world’s population may 
far outstrip its food supply. Even to keep 
pace, today’s food production must rise 
threefold by the year 2000. Yet for the first 
time, we also have the means of securing 
enough food for everyone. 

These paradoxes are widely felt. What is 
not realized is that the failure to adapt 
human settlements to dynamic change may 
soon outstrip even disease and starvation as 
the gravest risk, short of war, facing the 
human species. 

A universal feature of the worldwide rev- 
olution is the movement of people into urban 
settlements at an ever faster rate. World 
population increases by 2 percent a year, ur- 
ban population by over 4 percent. In the 
next 40 years, more urban construction will 
take place than hitherto in the whole history 
of man. It is already evident that wrong 
projections of urban development produce 
inexcusable waste. The absence of any fore- 
casts leads to chaos in the cities, to the un- 
dermining of civic order and the destruction 
of precious and diverse historical traditions. 
Thus, the need for the rational and dynamic 
planning of human settlements both now 
and in the foreseeable future is inherent in 
the urban situation today. 

Man can act to meet this new crisis. There 
are sufficient resources for the task. Modern 
technology permits mobilization of material 
means on a wholly new scale. Developed na- 
tions spend $150 million a year on arma- 
ments and still their national incomes go up. 
Billions are spent each year on social serv- 
ices, some of which are made necessary by 
the inadequacies of urban life. Once a prob- 
lem is recognized, the resources for meeting 
it cam be found. These resources are not, it 
is true, uniformly available. Some societies 
still lack the means for action. But this is 
not an absolute shortage and while they 
achieve modernization, their lack can be 
made good by sustained assistance from more 
technologically advanced areas. 

Guidelines for policy are also clearer than 
ever before, thanks in part to the great ex- 
tension of systematic studies in human be- 
havior. The aim must be to produce settle- 
ments which satisfy man not only as parent 
and worker, but as learner and artist and 
citizen. His active participation is essential 
in framing his own environment. He must 
be able to use creatively the still unforeseen 
possibilities of advancing technology. Plan- 
ning itself must insure that such possibili- 
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ties are not excluded by a static view of 
human settlements. Above all, the citizen 
should feel at ease in his own culture and 
open to the cultures of others. 

When we turn to the applications of these 
principles to the problems of urbanization, 
we feel the need for the most far-reaching 
reform and reinforcement of existing insti- 
tutions and procedures. At present, educa- 


“tional systems at every level have not yet 


taken sufficient action to meet the new prob- 
lems of human settlement or to explore the 
possibilities of meeting them through ra- 
tional planning. In the universities, the 
application of the basic sciences to human 
welfare has been fragmented. They have 
dealt with parts of man—his health, his 
nutrition, his education—not with the whole 
man, not with man in community. Thus, 
we underline with all possible urgency our 
belief that in every action of ours, in the 
agencies dealing with these problems at a 
national or international level, in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, whether public 
or private, our society requires: 

(a) To establish in its own right a new 
discipline of human settlements. 

(b) To initiate basic research of the most 
far-reaching kind. 

(c) To bring together specialists from 
other relevant disciples to work together on 
projects in this field. 

(d) To work out new methods of 
the men who can assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the sphere of action. 

(e) To attract some of the best young 
minds into this new area of research, de- 
velopment, and practice. 

We come from different nations, from dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. Our politics 
differ, our professions are various, But we 
believe that the problem of human settle- 
ments is a general and fundamental problem 
in our new dynamic world and that it must 
be viewed and studied in such a way that it 
will, in common with all great scientific dis- 
ciplines, transcend our local differences. We 
agree that the practical implementation of 
policy—in such vital fields as land-use, the 
location of investment or the planning of 
cities over time—will be determined by 
domestic politics and needs, and as citizens 
we pledge ourselves to attempt to bring these 
issues into the active political dialog of 
our local societies. But we are not divided 
in what we wish most strongly to affirm— 
that we are citizens of a worldwide city, 
threatened by its own torrential expansion, 
and that at this level our concern and com- 
mitment is for man himself. 


LIST OF SIGNERS 


Charles Abrams (United States), housing 
expert and visiting professor, MIT. 

Edmund N. Bacon (United States), exec- 
utive director, Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission. 

Stewart Bates (Canada), president, Cen- 
tral Mortgage & Housing Corp. 

Petro Bidagor Lasarte (Spain), Director 
General of Planning, Ministry of Housing. 

A. K. Brohi (Pakistan), Senior Advocate of 
the Supreme Court. 

C. S. Chandrasekhara (India), Secretary 
General, East Asia Regional Organization for 
Planning and Housing. 

Walter Christaller (Germany), professor 
emeritus of regional geography; vice presi- 
dent, Regional Science Association, U.S.A. 

Jacob L. Crane (United States), city plan- 
ning consultant. 

Richard Llewellyn Davies (Britain), chair- 
man, Department of Architecture, London 
University. 

C. A. Doxiadis (Greece), president, Athens 
Technological Institute. 

Leonard Duhl (United States), psychiatrist, 
National Institute of Mental Health, 

O. E. Fischpich (U.N.), Assistant Director 
General, Technical Department, FAO. 
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Lyle C. Fitch (United States), president, 
Institute of Public Administration, New 
York. 

R. Buckminster Fuller (United States), di- 
rector, generalized science exploration, 
Southern Illinois University. 

Clifford Furnas (United States), president, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 

S. Giedion (Switzerland), professor of art 
history, Ziirich and Harvard University. 

J. Gorynski (Poland), Under Secretary, 
Ministry of Communal Administration and 
Housing. 

Eiichi Isomura (Japan), professor of so- 
clology, Tokyo University. 

Barbara Ward Jackson (Britain), econo- 
mist and author. 

Sture Linner (U.N.), Director of United 
Nations Special Fund programs in Greece, 
representative of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 

M. S. Makiya (Iraq), principal, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Baghdad. 

Edward S. Mason (United States), Lamont 
University professor, Harvard University. 

Sir Robert Matthew (Britain), president, 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Margaret Mead (United States), president, 
American Anthropological Association; as- 
sociate curator of ethnology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York. 

Marshall McLuhan (Canada), director, 
Center for the Study of the Extension of 
Man, University of Toronto. 

Waclaw Ostrowski (Poland), professor of 
town planning, Technical University, War- 
saw. 

Alfred R. Otoo (Ghana), chief develop- 
ment officer, Accra-Tema metropolitan area. 

David Owen (U.N.), Executive Chairman, 
Technical Assistance Board of the United 
Nations. 

Charles H. Page (United States), professor 
of sociology, Princeton University. 

E. Papanoutsos (Greece), vice president, 
Athens Technological Institute. 

Shafik H. El-Sadr (United Arab Republic), 
Under Secretary of State for the Ministry of 
Housing and Public Utilities. 

Carl Schweyer (Germany), President, In- 
ternational Federation of Housing and Plan- 


C. H. Waddington (Britain), professor of 
animal genetics, University of Edinburgh. 

Sir Robert Watson Watt (Britain), Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post con- 
tains an excellent and thought provok- 
ing article entitled “The CIA Is Getting 
Out of Hand,” by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

This is a subject that has long inter- 
ested me, both as a Senator and in my 
previous work as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer and with refugees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. In fact, I was a cosponsor 
of Senator McCarTHY’s resolution in the 
87th Congress calling for the establish- 
ment of a joint committee concerned 
with this subject. 

Senator McCartxuy’s article is explicit, 
lucid, and speaks for itself. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - : 

Tue CIA Is GETTING Out or HAND 
(By Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY) 

Wrapped in its cloak of secrecy, the U.S. 

Central Intelligence Agency modestly hints 
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it has overthrown foreign governments, ad- 
mits that it violates international law and 
does not deny that one of its exploits 
wrecked a summit conference. The CIA, in 
short, is making foreign policy and, in so 
doing, is assuming the roles of the President 
and the Congress. It has taken on the char- 
acter of an invisible government answering 
only to itself. This must stop. The CIA 
must be made accountable for its activities, 
not only to the President but also to Con- 
gress through a responsible committee. 

Recent events in South Vietnam raise 
questions as to how CIA actions may crit- 
ically affect U.S. foreign affairs. In early 
September it was reported that the CIA was 
giving money—some $3 million a year in 
“direct, under-the-table aid“! to the Diem 
regime's special corps that raided Buddhist 
pagodas in Saigon. The CIA payments were 
made even though the U.S. Government 
publicly deplored the raids, part of the re- 
pression of the Buddhists which helped 
bring about the downfall of the Diem regime. 

In Laos, too, the CIA pursued policies that 
conflicted with official and public policies of 
the State Department. In 1958 a highly vola- 
tile Laos was governed by a loose coalition 
headed by neutralist Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma. The situation was hardly ideal, but to 
Ambassador Horace Smith and the U.S. State 
Department this coalition government 
seemed to offer the best hope for a stable 
Laos. According to Smith, the CIA, with the 
backing of the Pentagon, threw its support 
behind right-wing leader Gen. Phoumi No- 
savan. In August 1960 Sovanna Phouma was 
overthrown, and Phoumi Nosavan installed 
Prince Boun Oum, an ineffectual leader, as 
titular head of the Government. The Com- 
munists then sought to take over the coun- 
try. Gen. Phoumi Nosavan's troops proved 
unwilling to fight. All of Laos appeared on 
the verge of going Communist. Frantic dip- 
lomatic maneuvers restored a coalition gov- 
ernment under neutralist Souvanna Phouma 
in June 1962, but in the meantime millions of 
dollars of U.S. aid had been wasted and vast 
confusion spread about U.S. aims in Laos. 

Ambassador Smith is not the only member 
of the US. diplomatic corps to complain 
about CIA spooks who flit through U.S. em- 
bassies while pursuing their own brand of 
foreign policy. Nor is Laos the only country 
where the CIA has helped engineer a coup. 
In 1953 the government of Premier Moham- 
med Mossadegh of Iran fell because of CIA 
efforts, says the CIA. Who, if anyone, au- 
thorized the Agency to overthrow Mossadegh 
is unknown. Actually, many authorities dis- 
pute the CIA's role in the Iranian coup, but 
since the Agency hides behind its cloak of 
secrecy, its claims cannot be effectively chal- 
lenged. 

The CIA also claims to have masterminded 
the overthrow of the Communist-influenced 
government of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in 
Guatemala in 1954. In this instance the re- 
sult undoubtedly benefited the United States, 
but the question remains as to whether the 
CIA is the proper tool for such endeavors. 

Possibly the mightiest achievement of the 
CIA was the development of the U-2 recon- 
naissance aircraft. Surveillance through the 
U-2 has provided U.S. intelligence with an 
enormous amount of useful information, and 
the CIA deserves a great deal of credit for 
the development of the U-2 as an informa- 
tion tool. But the CIA's usage of the U-2 is 
something else again. Shortly before a sum- 
mit conference between President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev in 1960, a U-2 
was shot down 1,200 miles inside Soviet ter- 
ritory. At first we denied any plane was 
missing; then an official statement said a 
weather plane must have strayed off course; 
and finally we admitted aerial surveillance 
and justified it as necessary to defend our 
country. Apparently nobody in the CIA ever 
fully evaluated the consequences of a U-2 
failure over Soviet soil. We had no cover 
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story, and our President arrived at the Paris 
summit conference with the CIA's egg all 
over his face. 

The U-2 failure over Sverdlovsk involved 
far more than a daring gamble to obtain in- 
telligence. Because the flight was scheduled 
on the eve of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
summit meeting, the CIA mission became an 
uncalculated risk jeopardizing the immediate 
foreign policy of the United States and tres- 
passing upon the prerogatives of the White 
House, the State Department and the Con- 
gress. The CIA in effect made foreign policy, 
and we in Congress who are charged with 
advice and consent for foreign affairs stood 
by helplessly because we knew nothing of the 
U-2 activities. 

Again, the CIA overplayed its legitimate 
role in the Bay of Pigs invasion. Those who 
condemn the CIA for the tactical failures of 
this fiasco blame the Agency for the wrong 
errors. Its first mistake was to assume the 
authority to raise an army on U.S. soil, even 
though the troops were Cuban refugees, 
without both Presidential and congressional 
approval. The responsibility for organizing 
and sustaining armed forces lies with Con- 
gress, not a supersecret intelligence agency. 
Second, the CIA was engaged in an invasion 
which might possibly be construed as an 
act of war; only Congress has the right to 
declare war. Because the CIA operates in the 
way it does, very few of us in Congress had 
advance knowledge of the invasion plans or 
were consulted as to the wisdom of such an 
adventure, 

When Congress created the CIA in 1947, it 
gave the Agency no power to make foreign 
policy. The purpose of the CIA was to cen- 
tralize the collection and evaluation of in- 
telligence. Less than 20 years later—with 
14,000 employees, including specialists in in- 
telligence analysis and espionage, U-2 pilots 
and assassins—the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency is rated one of the half 
dozen most powerful men in Washington. 
And as Stewart Alsop r , “CIA, the 
Battle for Secret Power,” the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, July 27-August 3, 1963, The CIA 
spends a lot more money than the State De- 
partment, and at times it has had more real 
power and influence on high policy.” 

Defenders of the activities of the CIA say 
we can no longer afford the luxury of foreign 
policy conducted according to the rules of 
the U.S. Constitution. Under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has the power to declare war 
and the responsibility to give advice and 
consent to the President in making treaties 
with foreign nations. Congress is also the 
source of all foreign-policy legislation, in- 
cluding all appropriations for foreign affairs. 

The authors of the Constitution, admit- 
tedly, lived in a different era. The cold 
war, with its highly developed tactics of es- 
pionage, counterespionage, and subversion, 
presents problems which go far beyond the 
imaginings of the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution. A new clandestine organization 
devoted to the gathering and evaluating of 
intelligence must impinge somewhat upon 
the functions of some of the traditional 
agencies. 

This information center, however, has no 
business taking over the roles of the State 
Department, Defense Department, and Con- 
gress, as well as carrying the Nation to the 
edge of war. In any event, if we must re- 
vise the functions of the recognized Gov- 
ernment agencies, then let us do it through 
proper legislative channels, not by covert 
acts of the CIA. 

In theory the President, with the help 
of his Cabinet and the National Security 
Council, controls and directs the CIA. But 
the President is the nominal head of hun- 
dreds of agencies and cannot be kept fully 
informed at all times of the activities of 
an agency as large and as powerful as the 
CIA. Even if the CIA were fully under 
Presidential control, the basic question of 
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the right and duty of Congress to participate 
in decisions regarding the many Central In- 
telligence Agency activities would remain 
unanswered. The issue is not one of Execu- 
tive control or of efficient administration of 
the CIA. It is the fundamental question 
of congressional responsibility. Do or do 
not the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple have the right to know what a critical- 
ly important agency is doing? 

I believe the only means of keeping the 
CIA within its proper limits without jeop- 
ardizing its need for secrecy is a congres- 
sional watchdog committee. Procedures 
should be established to insure that the 
judgment and will of Congress are reflected 
in the major decisions and actions of the 
CIA. Such controls would also end conflicts 
between the CIA and other U.S. operations 
abroad. We who must appropriate funds 
for the CIA would be provided with enough 
information to determine whether effective 
use is made of the money. If the United 
States should suffer foreign-policy reverses, 
it would be possible to assess the damage, 
determine who was to blame, and take steps 
to prevent future mistakes. 

A watchdog committee would also stop 
some of the irresponsible talk concerning 
U.S. activities abroad. The presence of So- 
viet missiles in Cuba 18 months after the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, for example, loosed a 
torrent of oratory on the magnitude of the 
Soviet threat in Cuba. If the CIA had 
briefed a watchdog committee, certain in- 
accurate statements which stemmed from 
ignorance of the facts would never have been 
uttered, z 

Opponents of the watchdog proposal argue 
that the CIA already reports to subcom- 
mittees of the Senate Appropriations and 
Armed Services Committees. At best, such 
reports are superficial. The CIA decides for 
itself just how much or how little Congress 
ought to know. 

In April 1956 during the course of a dis- 
cussion on the Senate floor of the advisability 
of establishing a joint watchdog committee, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD raised the question, 
“How many times does the CIA request a 
meeting with the particular subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee?” Senator LEV- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, a member of both com- 
mittees, replied, “* * * at least twice a year 
that happens in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and at least once a year it happens 
in the Appropriations Committee. I speak 
from knowledge during the last year or 
so. see” 

After the U-2 episode, Senator WILLIS 
RoBERTSON, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, said on the floor cf the Senate, 
“I have been hearing testimony presented 
before the Committee on Appropriations by 
the Central Intelligence Agency for 13 years. 
Never were we told during that time what 
the money was to be used for. It was a 
deep, dark secret. I did not know, and today 
I asked a number of members of our defense 
subcommittee if they knew that the Central 
Intelligence Agency owned and operated 
planes, and they said they did not.” We 
do not permit other Government operations, 
no matter how sensitive, to feed us only the 
information they think is good for us. The 
Central Intelligence Agency ought not to 
be privileged to do so. 

How might such a watchdog committee 
function? In the early years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, a task force headed 
by Gen. Mark W. Clark conducted a thorough 
study of the CIA for the Hoover Commission. 
The task force recommended that a small 
permanent bipartisan commission, composed 
of Members of both Houses of Congress and 
other public-spirited citizens commanding 
the utmost national respect and confidence, 
be established by act of Congress to make 
periodic surveys of the organizations, func- 
tions, policies, and results of the Government 


agencies handling foreign intelligence opera- 
tions; and to report, under adequate secu- 
rity safeguards. The proposed watchdog 
commission should be empowered by law to 
demand and receive any information it 
needed for its own use. 

The Hoover Commission itself differed 
somewhat from the recommendations of the 
Clark task force. It recommended the 
establishment of two agencies: a committee 
charged with reporting to the President 
periodically and a permanent watchdog 
joint committee of the House and the Sen- 
ate. Incidentally, among those who at that 
time supported such control over the CIA 
was Senator John F. Kennedy. 

Congress has never adopted the watchdog 
committee recommendation, largely because 
some of its Members fear that the security 
of the CIA inevitably would be compromised 
by such a committee. Such fears are, I be- 
lieve, unwarranted. The watchdog commit- 
tee arrangement has worked well in the case 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
which handles highly sensitive and secret 
information. That committee has an excel- 
lent security record. Its 18 members have 
proved to be fully as reliable as the hun- 
dreds of civil service personnel, military per- 
sonnel, and presidential appointees who have 
knowledge in this highly sensitive field. 

A small, select joint committee on intel- 
ligence would provide the necessary safe- 
guards against abuses of power by the CIA. 
It would enable Congress to acquire the 
knowledge needed for an evaluation of our 
intelligence activities. More than that, it 
would, in keeping with our constitutional 
system, insure that Congress is included in 
the making of decisions vital to the security 
and well-being of the United States. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. First, I desire 
to compliment the distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island upon render- 
ing an important and needed public serv- 
ice in bringing to the attention of all 
Senators the article written by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 

On Monday evening, at the airport in 
Cleveland, I purchased a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, intending to pass a part of 
the time on the trip to Washington by 
reading the various and diverse items in 
that magazine. On opening it, the first 
thing I saw was a picture of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota, 
and the extremely important article 
written by him. 

I have known the Senator from Min- 
nesota since the day in January 1959, 
when we took our oaths as Senators of 
the United States. I was aware of his 
outstanding record as a Member of the 
House of Representatives where he 
served for 10 years, and of his previous 
years as a distinguished educator. 

During my service with the Senator 
from Minnesota, and in the course of our 
work, I have come to hold him in the 
highest esteem as one of the great pub- 
lic servants of the United States. He is 
the author of several books, the title of 
one of which is “Frontiers of American 
Democracy.” I have read and profited 
from reading that book. 

I point out that the article in the 
Saturday Evening Post was written by a 
most respected Senator and a great 
American. I read it carefully, and 
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brought it to the attention of other Sen- 
ators. 

I call attention to the recommenda- 
tions the Senator from Minnesota made, 
namely, for the establishment of a small 
joint congressional watchdog commit- 
tee to provide necessary safeguards 
against abuses of power by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. I hope that during 
this session the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]; the author of the 
article, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy]; the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the majority 
whip, who is in the Chamber at this 
time; the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara]; and all 
other Senators will work together to pre- 
vent further unbridled and unchecked 
action by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which has been meddling with 
the formation of our foreign policy and 
has been acting—as it did at the time of 
the Bay of Pigs incident, as well as at 
other times—as a law unto itself. 

I hope all Senators will read the fine 
article written by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

I also hope that later in this session 
the Senate will take constructive action 
to carry out the proposals made by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the completion of the business of the 
Senate for today, I shall move that the 
Senate adjourn until noon on Friday 
next. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE, UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 486, Senate Resolution 89, so that 
this resolution will be the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 89) providing for germaneness 
of debate under certain circumstances, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “has”, to insert “first’’; in line 6, 
after the word “Senate”, to insert “on 
any calendar day”; in line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “four” and insert 
“three”; and on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “consideration”, to strike out “when 
reasonably related thereto”; so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“At the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Senate 
on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of three hours, except as deter- 
mined to the contrary by unanimous consent 
or on motion without debate, all debate, mo- 
tions (but not including amendments offered 
to the bill or resolution under consideration) 
and appeals shall be germane.” 
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SALE OF BRITISH BUSES TO CUBA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the sale of British buses 
to Cuba. This deliberate breach by a 
British firm of the economic boycott of 
Cuba, which is the most significant ele- 
ment of United States policy toward 
Cuba, is a pointed reminder of the criti- 
cal problem which faces the United 
States in this hemisphere. This $12 
million deal will make it possible for 
Castro to get the Cuban transportation 
system going again. All of us know 
that Castro has been trying to obtain 
from various countries spare parts for 
the Cuban transportation system. He 
has tried to obtain them from the 
United States, through various interme- 
diaries, including Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. However, in 
the past he did not have much success. 
Cuban transportation is largely based on 
equipment acquired from the United 
States. The recent sale of British buses 
to Cuba will make it possible for Castro 
to get the creaking Cuban transportation 
machinery going again. Not only was 
the sale made, but a 5-year credit was 
extended. This is tantamount to a 
program of foreign economic assistance, 
and certainly goes beyond the normal 
commercial terms of trade, particularly 
where Communist-bloc nations are con- 
cerned. There is increasing evidence 
that the French are also interested in 
expanding commercial activities in Cuba. 

The British point to United States 
wheat sales to the Soviet Union and say, 
“If the Americans can sell wheat to the 
Russians at a heavily subsidized price, 
why can’t we sell our buses to Castro?” 

However, this is an entirely different 
matter, for neither the British nor any 
of our other allies have an economic boy- 
cott policy in regard to sales of non- 
strategic goods to the Soviet Union, 
whereas the United States and many 
Latin American countries do have this 
policy in regard to Cuba. Furthermore, 
our grain sales have been normal com- 
mercial transactions calling for 18- 
month credit—similar to that provided 
by Canada—whereas the extension of 
5-year credit to a Communist nation in- 
dicates a new trend in trade that requires 
government backing. 

The British action is largely the result 
of halfhearted and ineffective measures 
by the United States. 

We have not succeeded in persuading 
anyone that the United States has a 
persistent and meaningful policy toward 
Cuba. For instance, Congress passed 
and the late President Kennedy signed 
a resolution declaring U.S. determination 
to prevent the export of terrorism from 
Cuba to other nations in this hemisphere. 
Yet, 2 months ago, a cache of Communist 
weapons was found in Venezuela, and it 
had been shipped to Venezuelan terror- 
ists from Cuba. What has been done 
since that time? Absolutely nothing. 

The OAS has incontrovertible evidence 
of Castro's interference in the domestic 
affairs of other Latin American States, 
Yet, no action has been taken. It is not 
surprising that our allies in Western 
Europe do not take American policies too 
seriously. 
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Mr. President, the time has come for 
the United States and our Latin Ameri- 
can allies to make clear to the entire 
world exactly what our policy toward 
Cuba is and how it is to be implemented. 
Why should American firms give up 
lucrative business in Cuba so that our 
British allies can reap the profits in- 
stead? This situation is intolerable; 
and it is the more so when American 
individuals and firms are taxed to provide 
to the British Government military as- 
sistance that permits such activity, and 
indeed encourages it, through Govern- 
ment backing for 5-year credit terms. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that while 
the nations of this hemisphere, as Vene- 
zuela has requested, are working to 
weaken Castro, our European allies are 
doing everything they can to strengthen 
him. Surely the time has come for the 
United States to put this issue squarely 
before all our allies, and to insist on a 
united stand against communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I hope very much that the President 
will grasp this renewed opportunity to 
urge emphatically a united policy on our 
free world allies. 


SECURITY CLEARANCES IN STATE 
DEPARTMENT—THE OTEPKA CASE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has released 
previously classified hearing reports re- 
lating to the Otepka case—the latest 
release being this morning. 

This unfortunate and completely un- 
necessary situation apparently grew out 
of a relaxing of security standards in the 
State Department through the use of 
an emergency clearance procedure in an 
alarmingly large number of cases. It 
is reported that such a procedure, which 
permits the granting of a security clear- 
ance without the customary full-scale 
investigation, has been used more than 
150 times during the past 3 years—com- 
pared to only 5 or 6 times during 
the 8 years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

I can understand why an emergency 
clearance procedure might be followed 
on rare occasions, but I must say that 
I cannot comprehend such a widespread 
use in view of the especially sensitive 
nature of State Department operations. 
There are still a great many people who 
honestly believe that there are a good 
many Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers on the State Department payrolls. 
It is, of course, possible that there are 
a number of undesirables on the payroll 
of our various Government agencies. No 
matter how closely our clearance proce- 
dures are followed, some of these individ- 
uals are almost bound to get through. 
But of all times to relax our security 
investigations, this is the poorest. Not 
only is the danger just as great or greater, 
but the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the integrity of their Government, 
and particularly in the State Depart- 
ment, is shaken. 
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If the Otepka case serves no other pur- 
pose, it should cause the Secretary of 
State to direct an almost complete elimi- 
nation of these emergency clearances and 
a full-scale investigation of all of those 
persons who have heretofore been 
granted such a clearance—just to make 
sure that the relaxing of our security 
clearance procedure has not resulted in 
any undesirables getting into the State 
Department. I believe a full report of 
such action should be furnished the 
Congress. 

The reason why these previously 
granted emergency clearance cases 
should be given a full-scale investigation 
is because the record made by the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee 
demonstrates that some of the people 
involved in granting these clearances are 
untrustworthy. 

Three individuals in particular gave 
false and misleading testimony to the 
subcommittee. Two of these have since 
resigned from the Department. I refer 
to John F. Reilly, former Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Security, and Elmer D. 
Hill, former Chief of the Division of 
Technical Services, Office of Security. 
Instead of letting them resign, I think 
the Secretary should have had them 
fired. If he had had the benefit of the 
entire record, I believe he would have 
done so. 

The record of Mr. Reilly’s sworn testi- 
mony before the subcommittee appears 
in the hearings report for November 15, 
and I ask unanimous consent that por- 
tions of the report which I have desig- 
nated be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT SECURITY 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1963. 


U.S. SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SE- 
CURITY ACT AND OTHER INTERNAL SECURITY 
LAWS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to no- 
tice, at 10:35 a.m., in room 2300, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, Senator James O. EAST- 
LAND (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators EASTLAND, JOHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, and THomas J. Dopp. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief coun- 
sel; Samuel J. Scott, assistant counsel; and 
Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 

Senator Dopp. Mr. Reilly, do you solemn- 
ly swear the testimony you give before this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. RxxLLv. I do. 


* * . * * 


Mr. SourRWINE. Do you believe, sir, that 
your .statements, as initially given to the 
committee, when you testified on August 
6 were and remain accurate? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. And may I amplify on 
that, please? 

Mr. Sourwineg, Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. REILLY. The series of questions that 
were asked me by Mr. Sourwine—and I am 
prepared, and I would like the opportunity 
to go through each one of them. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have that opportunity 
right here now. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

I understood, particularly from the first 
question asked—it asked whether there had 
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been compromise of conversations with a 
telephonic or room conversation of Mr. 
Otepka. 

Mr. SourwIne. Mr. Reilly, let me read you 
this question: 

“Have you ever engaged in or ordered the 
bugging or tapping or otherwise compromis- 
ing telephones or private conversations in 
the office of an employee of the State De- 
partment?” 

And you replied, “No, sir.” 

And I said, “You never did?” 

And you said, “That is right.” 

Senator McCLELLAN. What page is that? 

Mr. Sourwine. I am reading from page 9 
of our print, Senator. 

Mr. Remy. As I understood then, and now 
understand the question, I was being asked 
whether I had undertaken actually to in- 
tercept and compromise conversations, 
whether they be room or telephonic con- 
versations. This had not been achieved. 
And it has not been achieved today. 

Mr. SourwineE. You have already contra- 
dicted right there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, wait a minute. 

Have you ever engaged in or ordered? 

Mr. RELY, First, I did not engage in. 
And I don’t mean that as a weasel word. 
The questioning that day—I think Mr. Sour- 
wine will recall 

The CHAIRMAN. Had you ordered it? 

Mr. Remy. I did not order. And we did 
not compromise. That is my—I took the 
question as a whole, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just what did you do? 

Mr. Remy. Well, I did ask Mr. Hill if he 
would undertake to find out if there was 
some feasible way, short of putting a device 
in Mr. Otepka's office. 

I know perfectly well if such a technique 
were to be utilized, the chances of it being 
detected were great, and I didn’t want that. 
I had not at that time determined if I 
would use such a system, if it were feasible. 

But, at least, if the burn trash cover which 
I had ordered failed to produce anything, 
then I would have considered the possibility 
of that. I wanted to know if it were possible, 
without putting a device in his room, or put- 
ting a device in his telephone, to monitor his 
room conversation—not his telephone con- 
versations. If that had been desired—I am 
not an engineer—but if that had been de- 
sired —— 

The CHAIRMAN. Why did you want to mon- 
itor his room conversations? 

Mr. REILLY. Because I had reason to sus- 
pect that Mr. Otepka was without the au- 
thority of the Department and I believed 
without the knowledge of this committee, 
privately furnishing information to a mem- 
ber of the staff of this committee. 

Mr. Sourwtne, Meaning me, Mr. Reilly? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, Mr. Sourwine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Sounwi xx. Mr. Reilly, do you distin- 
guish in meaning between the words “un- 
dertake” and “accomplish”? 

Mr. REILLY. Are you referring now to some 
specific question, Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Sourwine. I am just referring to the 
words, Mr. Reilly. I want to know how you 
understand them. 

Do you see a difference between the words 
“undertake” and “accomplish”? 

Mr. REILLY. Undertake means to me to 
start forth. Accomplish means to achieve. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 


Now, your own words a few moments ago 


included that word “undertake.” And I un- 
derstood what you said to mean that you felt 
you were being asked on August 6 whether 
you had undertaken the bugging or tapping 
or compromising of the telephone. 

Mr. REILLY. Compromising, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you said you had not 
undertaken it. 

The CHAIRMAN. He said he ordered the 
monitoring—— . 


ox——7 
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Mr. Sourwrne. I understand, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Of private 
conversations. 

Is that it? 

Mr. REILLY. I said I did not order it, sir. 
I don’t see—I am not trying to quarrel with 
you, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. I know you are not trying 
to quarrel with me, I am just trying to find 
out what you said. 

Mr. REILLY. What I said was: I asked 
them—I asked Hill and he, in turn, asked 
Schneider to join with him to take a survey 
to see if there were some way, for possible 
future use that there could have been accom- 
plished, without the placing in the room or 
in the phone of a device. 

The CHARMAN. That was to monitor pri- 
vate conversations, wasn’t it? 

Mr. REILLY. I had not made a determina- 
tion at that time that I would so utilize it, 
sir, and we did not so utilize it. And it was 
in that context that I answered the question 
Mr. Sourwine asked me that morning. 

Mr. SouRWINE. May I proceed? 

Now, let’s get back to the question asked 
you here a moment ago, in which you an- 
swered and used the word “undertake.” 

Mr. REILLY. Might I have that answer read 
back to me, please? 

Mr. Sourwine. You don’t remember it? 

Mr. RELLY. I don't remember my precise 
words. 

(The answer, as recorded, was read.) 

Mr. Sourwine. When you said you under- 
stood you were being asked whether you 
were undertaking it, did you comprehend 
that the question included ordering some- 
body else to do it? 

Mr. REILLY. What I understood the ques- 
tion, sir, to mean is had we compromised 
whether I or others acting under me, had 
we actually compromised Mr. Otepka's con- 
versations? 

Mr. SourwINE. Now, when is a telephone 
compromised—in the language used in the 
Department, in your office? 

Mr. Retry. In my mind, it is compromised 
when conversations are intercepted and 
divulged. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn't it compromised when 
a device or connection is used in connection 
with that telephone by which conversations 
may be intercepted by an unauthorized 
person? 

Mr. RermLyY. Not in my mind, and not as I 
understood the question that day. 

Mr. SourWINE. You mean if the telephone 
of Senator McCLELLAN is tapped so that 
someone, if they put on the earphones, can 
listen to his conversations, that telephone 
is not compromised unless there is somebody 
there listening, and he is talking? Is that 
what you are telling us? 

Mr. REILLY. That is what I am telling you. 
That is my understanding of the question, 
and it is in that vein that I so answered on 
that day, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You only compromise a 
telephone when you are actually listening 
to conversations? 

Mr. REILLY. No. And when somebody has 
authorized it, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has authorized what? 

Mr. REILLY. The listening to the conversa- 
tions. ` 

Mr. SoUrwINE. You mean you authorized 
the putting on of the tap or the device— 
you don’t compromise the telephone until 
you tell somebody to use it? 

Mr. RELY. As I understand, the darned 
thing didn’t work. 

Mr. SourRwINE. We will come to that later, 
in just a minute. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Was that your fault— 
that it didn't work? 

Mr. Remy. Well, in a sense, Senator 
MCCLELLAN, perhaps it was, because I asked 
them to try to think of some system other 
than the ordinary systems. 
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Senator McOLELLAN. Why did you want 
something other than the ordinary systems? 

Mr. REILLY. Because, as I had said earlier, 
I felt that the ordinary system—you would 
run a heck of a risk—— 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Of being detected? 

Mr. REILLY. Absolutely. 

Senator McCLELLAN. What you are trying 
to do is do your best to compromise it with- 
out being caught. That was your objective, 
wasn't it? 

That is what you just said. 

Mr. REmLY. No. What I said, sir, and 
what I stand on, is that I had not authorized 
it. I merely wanted to find out if it were 
possible to do some system like this. I would 
then, at some later time, decide or not 
decide. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Well, the whole ob- 
ject was to compromise it without being 
found out, wasn’t it? That is what you 
wanted a survey made for, according to your 
own testimony—to get by with something. 

Mr. REILLY. If I decided to utilize it. 

. . * . . 

Mr. Sourwine. Just what did you suggest 
tothem? What did you tell them you wanted 
done? 

Mr. REILLY. I wanted them to explore 
whether it was possible, without the placing 
of a device either in the phone or in the 
room, to come up with some system that 
would pick up room conversation. 

Senator Dopp, You say you wanted to do 
it without a device? Is that what you said? 

Mr. RELLY. Yes. It is my understanding 
that what was done in this instance was 
simply the repositioning of an existing wire 
within the telephone instrument. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn't that a device for 
listening? 

Mr. RELY. I did not consider that the in- 
stalling of a device. And I still don’t, sir. 

The simple repositioning of an existing, 
wire. 

Mr. Sounwixx. I see. 

You used the words “install a device” be- 
cause, I suppose, they were used in your 
questioning on August 6. 

Mr. RELY. That is correct, That is the 
way I understood. 

Mr. Sourwine. You now take the position 
this was not installing a device. 

Did you know, when I talked to you on Au- 
gust 6—the committee was here, and these 
questions were asked—what we were trying 
to get at? 

Mr. RLT. May I tell you what I thought 
you were trying to get at, and still think 
you were trying to get at? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 

Mr. Remy. That Mr. Otepka's conversa- 
tions were in fact being compromised. And 
they were not. 

Mr. Sourwing. You did not think we were 
trying to find out whether you had ordered 
anything done to the telephone which would 
result in putting the conversations over that 
telephone in jeopardy, or in providing a 
listening device for the rest of the room? 

Mr. RxTLL v. I did not think that you were 
asking whether we had ever considered or 
whether we had ever made any steps toward 
this, without authority to utilize such steps. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, this question was 
asked: 

“Did you tell Clarence Schneider to install 
an electrical device to compromise Mr, 
Otepka’s telephone—— 

“Mr. REILLY. No, sir.“ 

“Mr, Sourwine (continuing). So that all 
conversations in his office could be heard 
whether or not that phone was on the hook? 

“Mr, REILLY. No, sir. 

“Mr. SourwiIne. Did you know this had 
been done? 

“Mr. Rey. No, sir.” 

Mr. SOoURWINE. That doesn’t say that any- 
body listened. That says “was something 
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done so that the conversations could be 
heard.” 

Mr. Retry. I understood, and I still un- 
derstand, sir, that you were asking me 
whether a listening device were placed in his 
phone or in his room. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Well, now, what Mr. 
Schneider did was to create, within the 
phone, a device through which conversations 
in the room might be heard, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Remy. No, I did not so understand 
the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, isn't that what Mr. 
Schneider did? 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Schneider did a simple 
thing. He moved a wire. 

Mr. Sourwing, All right. That is what he 
did. But the result of that was to transform 
that ordinary telephone mouthpiece receiver 
into a listening device, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. REILLY. If the thing had been—well, 
obviously it didn’t because the thing fizzled. 

The CHARMAN. Answer his question. 

Mr. Sourwine. The effect was to transform 
it into a listening device, wasn't it? How 
efficient that device might have been is 
another matter. 

But what he did was the accomplishment 
of a standard technique for transferring a 
telephone mouthpiece receiver into a listen- 
ing device. Isn't that right? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. But he did not install— 
the question asked me was: “Did I tell him 
to install an electrical device?” I did not 
tell him to install an electrical device, and 
he did not install an electrical device, sir. 

Mr. Sounwirr. You don't think that what 
resulted from his tampering with the tele- 
phone was an electrical device? 

Mr. REILLY. Not in my understanding of it. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. Sourwine. I see. And you thought we 
were asking you about it within terms of 
this reserved understanding. 

Mr. Retmuiy. I thought you were talking 
about one thing, the actual compromice. 
And it was within that framework that I 
understood all of the questions. 

* . . * * 

Senator MCCLELLAN. All right. If we are 
not technical, let me ask you this question: 

Have you ever engaged in or ordered the 

"bugging or tapping or otherwise compromis- 
ing telephones or private conversations in 
the office of an employee of the-State De- 
partment? 

Mr. REILLY. I took that question as a 
whole, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. I want you to take it 
as a whole, and then each part of it, and 
tell me how you can now say that you were 
honest with the committee, that you were 
candid with the committee, even though you 
Say you were on cross-examination, and that 
you told the committee the truth, when you 
answered that question "No, sir.” 

Mr. REILLY. First, I understood the ques- 

` tilon to mean the actual compromising of 
conversations. 

Senator McCretian. It says, “ordered.” 
It didn’t say you had to accomplish it at 
all, You know what giving an order is. 

Mr. RELY. Well, first, I did not order 
that any conversations be compromised. 

Senator McOLELLAN. It is “or otherwise 
compromising telephones.” Now, the tele- 
phone was compromised when it was rigged 
sọ that it became a listening device. 

Mr. Rettiy. I did not so understand the 
question at the time—in the framework. I 
understood that Mr. Sourwine was endeavor- 
ing to find out whether or not we had com- 

“or otherwise 


Senator MCCLELLAN. You get technical 
here and say, “We didn’t use this system, we 
didn't use that, I was having them experi- 

ment on another system.” 
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That is what you are saying. So, obvi- 
ously, you understood the meaning of this 
question, “or otherwise compromising” 
meaning using any other device, or any other 
arrangement out of a survey or without a 
suryey, as the case may be, that brought 
about the compromising of that phone. 

Mr. REILLY. No. I understood, and I now, 
in seeing the print here“ com 
telephones or private conversations“ —1 
thought it was compromising telephonic or 
compromising conversations. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. Well, it was your in- 
tention, then, when you testified here be- 
fore—and you made every effort to withhold 
from the committee everything that you pos- 
sibly could—by answering the questions just 
as narrowly, to as limited an extent as you 
possibly could at the time, and still satisfy 
the committee? 

Mr. RELLY. I did not volunteer additional 
information that I felt was outside the 
precise scope and phraseology of the ques- 
tions. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. What Is your position 
down there—what are some of your duties in 
the position you occupy—to protect the 
security of the country, is that right? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. In doing so, don’t 
you have to frequently interrogate people? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. If you 

Mr. REILLY. Not I personally, sir. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Well, you are head of 
the division, you supervise it. 

Mr. Rettiy. That is correct. 

Senator McOLELLAN. Had you, or one of 
your subordinates under your direction, in- 
terrogated somebody on the same facts and 
circumstances, and had the same questions 
been asked in the pursuit of your duties, and 
those working under you, and you had gotten 
the same answers from a suspect, wouldn't 
you agree with me that he was lying at the 
time? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir, I would not agree with 
you that he was lying at the time. I would 
say that he had not answered 

Senator McCLELLAN. Truthfully? 

Mr. RELLY (continuing). Fully, sir. He 
did not volunteer anything that was not 
asked. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Now, then, let's give 
you every latitude here that you are claiming, 
and let’s for the moment just agree that it is 
legitimate—if anybody can stretch it that 
far—the position you took. 

Is the Congress now to assume—congres- 
sional committees—that when we have a 
State Department employee down here, we 
have got to cross-examine him up and down, 
crosswise, and otherwise in order to get the 
truth out of him, because here is an example 
of how they will withhold and how technical 
they will be when they appear before a sena- 
torial committee? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Is this a fair example 
of what we are confronted with when we call 
on people in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, particularly the State Department, 
to come up here and testify and tell us the 
truth? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir. I don't think that is a 
fair example. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Why isn’t it? 

Mr. REILLY. I don’t think that that is done 
customarily, sir. 

Senator McOLELLAN. Why did you do the 
uncustomary thing? 

Mr. REILLY. Because this was at the end of 
a rather grilling, grueling, 24-hour session. 
I think Mr. Sourwine and I had engaged in 
a few sharp comments back and forth, re- 
grettably. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Well, the committee 
just wanted to get the facts. And you ad- 
mit now you withheld the facts from them, 
did you not? 
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Mr. REILLY. The committee, as I under- 
stood it, sir 

Senator McCLELLAN. You know the com- 
mittee wanted to get the facts. 

You don’t mean to say you didn’t have 
that much intelligence when you came down 
here to know that the committee wanted to 
get at the truth of this thing. You knew 
that didn’t you? 

Mr. Rxrll v. Senator 

Senator McCOLELLAN. Well, say you did or 
did not. You can say yes or no, whether 
you knew that. 

Mr. REILLY. I thought that the committee 
felt that Mr. Otepka’s telephone and his 
room conversations were being compromised. 
I wanted to make it clear 

Senator McCLeLLan, All right. They want- 
ed to get the truth. 

Now, you didn’t tell them the truth, did 
you? You did not tell the committee the 
truth the day you testified when you gave 
those answers, did you? Honestly. Just 
lay it on the record. Did you? I want to 
know if you will contend now that you told 
the truth then. 

Mr. RELY. I answered those questions 
truthfully; yes, sir. 

Senator McCLettan. Did you tell the com- 
mittee the truth that day—the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth—as you took an 
oath to do? 

Mr. REILLY. As I said, sir, I considered the 
question in the nature of cross-examination. 
I answered the questions as I understood 
them. I did not volunteer anything beyond 
that. 

To the extent that that 

The CHAIRMAN. You didn't give all the in- 
formation you had. That is what you are 
saying. 

Mr. RELY. Nor did I think that it was re- 
quired by the questions asked me, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Let me ask you this: 

If you had a witness that you interrogated 
on a matter of security down there, that 
would be as evasive as you have been, would 
you regard him as cooperating with you? 

Mr. REILLY. I feel that I have cooperated 
with you today, and I feel that is why I filed 
the statement with you. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. Well, if you cooperated 
today, do you say then by that, do you imply 
you did not cooperate the other time you 
were here? 

Mr. REILLY. I didn’t cooperate as fully as 
I might have, and as I say, I apologize, I 
regret it. 

. . * * . 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Reilly, you said a mo- 
ment ago “That is why I filed the state- 
ment,” meaning you filed the statement be- 
cause you wanted to cooperate with the 
committee? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, and I did not want 

Mr. SOURWINE. You did not want what? 

Mr. RELLY. I did not want further mis- 
understanding to exist between the com- 
mittee and myself. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Reilly, isn’t it a fact 
that you were told that the Secretary of 
State wanted you to file a statement? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Isn't that why you filed it? 

Mr. RELY. But I was not compelled 80 
to file it, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You are an employee of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwitne. The Secretary’s expression 
of his wish with regard to your action is 
about as compelling as anything, short of 
physical force, isn’t it? 

Mr. REILLy. Well, the statement and the 
signature and the letter, sir, were wholly 
voluntary on my part. I did not feel I was 
being in any way coerced to do this, Mr. 
Sourwine. 
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Mr. Sournwine. You had been told the 
Secretary wanted it done, and you did it, 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. REILLY. You can put it that way. But 
that still does not imply to me the Secretary 
said, “Reilly, do this.” 

Senator Dopp. Would you have done it if 
he did not say it? Would you have given 
us this statement, if the Secretary of State 
had not indicated that he wanted you to? 

Mr. REILLY. When the letter or memoran- 
dum was delivered to the Secretary, and 
wherein the committee made the statement 
that it “knew the whole story,” I felt cer- 
tain it didn’t know the whole story. 

Senator Dopp. So you didn’t tell us about 
it? 

Mr. Remy. So I did tell you about it. 

Senator Dopp. When? 

Mr. REILLY, In this. 

Senator Dopp. After the Secretary had 
told you to. 

Mr. Remy. He asked me to. 


* * . . . 


The CHAIRMAN, I know. But whose idea 
was it that you write a letter? 
Mr. RELLY. It originated with the Secre- 


Mr. SourwINeE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further questions. 

Mr. Hill is waiting. 

The CHamrnMaN. Had you told somebody 
you had not given us the full information? 
Is that the reason the Secretary got you to 
write the letter? 

Mr. Remy. I explained to the Secretary 
what I have explained to you gentlemen 
today, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Personally, you mean, face 
to face you explained it? 

Mr. RerLLyY. No. 

Mr. SourWINE, You discussed with him 
the testimony you had given, and what the 
facts were? 

Mr. RELLY. And my understanding of the 
questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. When did you do this? 

Mr. RELY. It was some weeks back. 

Mr. Sounwixx. It was some weeks prior 

Mr. REILLY. Two weeks or so ago, give or 
take 

Mr. SOURWINE. It was 2 weeks or so before 
the colloquy on the Senate floor between 
Senator Dopp and Senator THURMOND? 

Mr. REILLY. It was prior to that, yes. 

Senator Dopp. It was after the Secretary 
received the memorandum from the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. REILLY. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SOURWINE. But you received no in- 
structions or suggestions that the Secretary's 
desire was that you should write a statement 
and give it to the committee? 

Mr. REILLY. No. I immediately started to 
prepare a statement, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am trying to find out 
whether, on the occasion of your discussion 
with the Secretary, about your testimony and 
what the facts were, he had then indicated 
to you his feeling that you should write a 
statement or a letter to the committee. 

Mr. REILLY. Now, let me see. If he indi- 
cated to me, then, sir? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

Mr. SourwIne. He did? 

Mr. REILLY. Shortly thereafter, within a 
matter of hours or a day or so. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that you had been told 
prior to the colloquy between Senator Dopp 
and Senator THurmonp, that the Secretary 
wanted you to send a supplementary state- 
ment to the committee? 

Mr. REILLY. And I was drafting—— 

Mr. SouRWINE. You were working on it? 

Mr. RELY. I was drafting such a state- 
ment, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. So when Mr. Ehrlich, on 
the night of the 5th, after the colloquy be- 
tween the two Senators, in which perjury 
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was mentioned, came to you or reached you 
by phone, and called you to his office for the 
purpose of completing such a statement and 
letter, it was no surprise to you? 

Mr. REILLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. Sounwixz. That wasn't the first time 
you had heard that the Secretary desired 
you to do this? 

Mr. REILLY. No, no. 

. . * . . 

Mr. REILLY. One of my assignments was to 
find out if there had been people furnishing 
information? 

Senator Dopp. To whom? 

Mr. Remy. If people had been, without 
authority, leaking information. It wasn't 
a specific assignment. It was an assignment 
to make a good Office of Security. 

Mr. SounwI NE. I thought the question was 
precise, The question is: Did you ever tell 
anybody that you had been put in the job 
to do a job on the Office of Security and that 
one of your assignments was to get Otepka? 

Mr, REILLY. I don't think I ever said any- 
thing in quite those words, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you think you might 
have? 

Senator Dopp. Wait a minute. 

“Quite those words?” You know, we have 
to be awfully careful with you. We have 
learned the hard way, if we don’t ask the 
right questions we don’t get the right 
answers. 

Mr. REILLY. I am not trying to weasel here. 
I am trying to recall, sir, if I might have 
made such a statement. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, was it a fact that you 
had been assigned to the State Department 
position to do a job on the Office of Security? 

Mr. REILLY. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. And one of your assign- 
ments was to get Otepka? 

Mr. REILLY. Nobody said that to me. 

Mr. Sourwine. Anything of that nature? 
Had it been conveyed to you that it was 
desirable, and you were expected to achieve 
the elimination of Otepka from the job as 
head of the Division of Evaluations? 

Mr. Retry. No, sir, I had not been given 
any such instructions. 

Mr. Sourwins. Then you could not pos- 
sibly have told anybody that that was the 
fact, could you? Why are you in doubt 
about it? 

Mr. Remy. I might have, in a personal 
conversation, made some semifacetious re- 
mark during the course of some very difficult 
events in the last year. This has not been 
an easy situation. 

Mr. Sourwine. You might have said some- 
thing like that facetiously, you said? 

Mr. Remy. I might have, yes. 

Senator Dopp. I think that is a rather grim 
way to joke, don’t you. 

Mr. RELLY. Well, I think it is rather grim, 
sir, also, when a person is appointed to a 
job and endeavors to get along with all of 
his subordinates, to find then that one of 
his subordinates has other plans. 

Senator Dopp. Think what you told us. 
You were asked by Mr. Sourwine if you ever 
told anybody that you were assigned—in 
part—to get Otepka. Now, if you went down 
there to get him, he never had a chance to 
do anything to you. You were in operation 
from the beginning. Isn't that so? 

Mr. Remy. Yes. And I will say this. I 
entered my office on April 16, 1962, and it was 
my desire from the beginning to get along 
with any and all of the personnel there in 
the Office of Security. 

Mr. Sounwixz. You are not confused be- 
tween “get” and “get along with,” are you? 

Mr. RELY. No, I am not. No, no. What 
I am trying to explain is that I made every 
eflort 

Senator Dopp. Before you went on the job, 
did you know Otepka? 

Mr. REILLY. I had never met him, sir. 
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Senator Dopp. Had you ever heard of him? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. From whom? 

Mr. REILLY. I heard of him from my pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Boswell, who, before I took over, 
briefed me on various of the personnel, 

Senator Dopp. Did he tell you that he 
thought you should get rid of Otepka? 

Mr. Rertiy. He told me that he had found 
Otepka troublesome. 
* . . . * 

Mr. Sourwine. You knew there had been, 
for some time prior to your entry into the 
Department, an effort to get Otepka out, is 
that correct? You knew that from Mr. Bos- 
well? 

Mr, REILLY. That is correct. 

Mr, Sourwine. And you were led to be- 
lieve and did believe—is it true—that this 
was entirely on Mr. Boswell’s own responsi- 
bility? 

Mr. REILLY. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Sovrwine. When you continued the 
effort to get Mr. Otepka out, were you doing 
it entirely on your own responsibility? 

Mr. Retuiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Sourwine. I have no more questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dopp. I have only one. 

Mr. REILLY. Well, now, at the outset—the 
actions that were taken on June 27, when he 
was detailed—that was with the authority of 
Mr. Crockett, my superior. 

Senator Dopp. Detailed—what do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. RELLY. When he was detailed from 
his official duties as Chief of Evaluations to 
undertake a study. l 

* * * . 

Mr. SovrwINE. Have you talked with Mr. 
Crockett about this case since you got the 
evidence from the burn bag to which you 
have referred? 

Mr. RELLY. I have, sir. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Isn't it your impression 
from your talks with Mr. Crockett that Mr. 
Crockett is in sympathy with your efforts to 
get Mr. Otepka out? 

Mr. REILLY. The efforts are not my efforts, 
sir. They are the Department’s efforts at 
this point. 

Mr. SouRwINE. Well, you told us a moment 
ago that you had undertaken this entirely 
on your own responsibility. Was that false 
when you told us that? 

Mr. RELLY. No. I said the initial efforts. 
Now you are talking about the present efforts. 
I want to distinguish between them. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am trying to find out 
whether your present impression is that Mr. 
Crockett is in sympathy with the efforts 
which you originally undertook entirely on 
your own authority to get rid of Mr. Otepka. 

Mr. REILLY. My answer to that is “Yes, sir.“ 

Mr. Sourwtnz. He has told you this in so 
many words, has he? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has he told you that the 
Secretary's position was the same as his? 

Mr. REILLY. He has not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Has he represented to you 
that what he was saying was the view of the 
Department, or only his own view? 

Mr. RELY. That it was his view, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you regard the views of 
a superior, such as Mr. Crockett, to be the 
views of the Department? 

Mr. REILLY. The Department—yes, the De- 
partment as a department, as an institution; 
yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You think if Mr. Crockett 
tells you he favors something, you assume 
that means the Department favors it, is that 
correct? 

Mr. REILLY. Well, he is my direct superior, 
sir; yes. 

Mr. Sounwixk. You thereby assume the 
Department. Would you say what you have 
done in that line, that is toward getting 
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Otepka out—since you talked with Mr. 
Crockett about this matter—has, therefore, 
been in pursuance to instructions of the 
Department—carrying out the wishes of the 
Department? 

Mr. RENLV. I cannot say on that, sir. I 
think 

Mr. Sourwine. I thought you had said 
but maybe I am wrong—lI thought you said 
it was the Department's effort. 

Mr. RELLY. Well, I mean as opposed to 
simply the Office of Security. 

Mr. SourwINE, Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. The Office of Personnel had 
to—had the responsibility for 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, didn’t you attempt 
to convey to the committee here, a few min- 
utes ago, the idea that it is now the De- 

ent which wants to get Otepka out? 
Not just you. That what you undertook ini- 
tially under your own authority is now the 
effort of the Department? 

Mr. REILLY, The Office of Personnel of the 
Department, which also is under Mr. Crock- 
ett. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you carefully distin- 
guishing so as not to carry it any higher 
than Mr. Crockett? 

Mr. REILLY. Well, I very simply—the only 
instruction that has been given me today is 
not to get into anything bearing on the mer- 
its of the pendency of the Otepka case. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, I don't think this 
goes to the merits. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of whether that instruction is proper, 
I am only asking you now about whether it 
is true—as I have been led to believe by 
what you have said here—that your under- 
standing is that the Department of State, as 
a matter of policy of the Department, wants 
to get Otepka out. 

Mr. RRWLVY. They want to give him the full 
proceedings to which he is entitled under the 
appropriate regulations. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That is not the question. 

Senator Dopp. You sure you used the right 
word—full what? 

I thought you said full proceedings? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, to follow under civil serv- 

ice proceedings. 
Senator Dopp. You didn’t mean works? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir. 

Mr, Sourwine. Of course, to paraphrase 
the statement which was read to the press 
at a briefing on this matter: at that time 
it was stated—lI boil this down a little bit— 
that the Department had affirmed the Depart- 
ment's charge against Otepka. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that Mr. Otepka has 
the right to appeal to the Department from 
the Department's affirmation of the Depart- 
ment's charges. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwitne. You know that to be true? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sovrwine. That being the case, do 
you have any doubt that it is the Depart- 
ment’s present policy to try to get rid of 
Otepka? 

Mr. RELY. I think that is quite clear. 

Mr. Sovrwine. I think it is quite clear, 
too. 
Mr. RRILL v. John Ordway has affirmed the 
initial findings, charges. 

Mr. Sovurwitne. You think he did that 
without the knowledge and consent of his 
superiors? 

Mr. Rettty. I am quite sure he did not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, of course not. The 
Secretary knew about it, didn’t he? 

Mr. REILLY. I am not trying to quibble. 

Mr. SOURWINE. You knew that the Secre- 
tary knew what was going on, and was in 
sympathy, didn’t you? 

Mr. RELY, I don't know whether the 
Secretary has been fully briefed on the facts 
or not, sir 

Mr, Sounwirz. Well, you briefed him your- 
self on the Otepka case, have you not? Did 
you withhold information from him? 
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Mr. REILLY. I talked to him about this. 

Mr. Sounwixx. You briefed him in full on 
the Otepka case before there was any dis- 
cussion of a statement up here, did you not? 

Mr. REILLY. I did not brief him in full. I 
haven't been in the man’s presence that 
often. I have told him—— 

Mr. SourwIne. How long did you spend 
with him, briefing him on the Otepka case? 

Mr. RELLY. I would say not more than 3 
or 4 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Just 3 or 4 minutes? Is 
that because he would not give you any 
more time? 

Mr. REILLY. No. I don't know what 

Mr. Sourwine. Because you told him all 
you felt he should know about it In 3 or 4 
minutes? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir. 

Mr. SourwINE. Did you tell him all you 
thought he should know about it? 

Mr. REILLY. I told him that I felt he was 
without authority of the Department fur- 
nishing information. That is my best recol- 
lection of what I told him, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were you not called to the 
Secretary's office for the purpose of briefing 
him on the Otepka case? 

Mr. REILLY. On what occasion, sir? 

Mr. Sourwine. On any occasion. 

Mr. Remy. Well, I honestly don't recall 
having been called to the Secretary's office 
specifically for that. I certainly have pre- 
pared briefing materials that went to Mr. 
Ehrlich for utilization. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Have you prepared any 
briefing materials for the Secretary on the 
Otepka case? 

Mr. RELY. Not specifically as such. I 
have prepared briefing materials that I have 
turned over to others. Whether or not they 
went to the Secretary or not, I cannot say, 
sir. 
Mr. SourwIne. Were they intended to go 
to the Secretary, or expected to go to the 
Secretary? 

Mr. REILLY. I thought they were going to 
go to the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is Mr. Ball? 

Mr. RELY. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, was that briefing in- 
adequate? Were those briefing materials 
deficient in detail, or in statement of per- 
tinent facts? 

Mr. REILLY. I don’t believe they were, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. How can you then say the 
Secretary has not been properly briefed? 

Mr. RELY. I don’t know what Mr. Ball 
has done with the material. I cannot speak 
for him, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you have not briefed 
the Secretary adequately and properly your- 
self. Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. REILLY. That is what I am saying. 


Mr. MILLER. The record of Mr. Hill's 
sworn testimony before the subcommit- 
tee appears in the hearings report for 
November 18, just released today and 
clearly reveals the falsity of Mr. Reilly’s 
testimony—not only at the time of his 
original testimony before the subcom- 
mittee but during his testimony on No- 
vember 15. I ask unanimous consent 
that portions of this report which I have 
designated be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS ON STATE DEPART- 
MENT SECURITY, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1963 
FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ELMER DEWEY HILL, 
ACCOMPANIED BY SIDNEY SACHS 

Mr. HILL. I should like to read it into the 
record. Thank you. 

I, Elmer Dewey Hill, wish further to am- 
plify statements which I have made con- 
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cerning listening to telephone conversations 
on Mr. Otepka’s office telephone. 

In my testimony on July 9, 1963, and my 
letter of November 6, 1963, I stated that Mr. 
Schneider and I arranged telephone wires 
so that we could hear telephone conversa- 
tions on Mr. Otepka's telephone. Neverthe- 
less, on careful review of that testimony and 
letter, I feel that the implication is that, in 
fact, no such conversations were heard. I 
make this statement to correct such an im- 
plication. 

In our testing of the arrangement which 
Mr. Schneider and I had made, over a brief 
period recordings were made of telephone 
calls on Mr. Otepka's telephone. They 
turned out to be of no consequence and were 
erased 


Senator Dopp. Erased? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, erased. When I gave my 
prior testimony and wrote the letter, I was 
under the impression, which I am now satis- 
fied was erroneous, that, especially since no 
information of any consequence was ob- 
tained, my duty required me to speak and 
write as I did. 

I now feel, however, that this reasoning 
was faulty and, accordingly, I have stated 
these facts explicitly to senior officers of the 
State Department, to whom I have submitted 
my resignation, and I am prepared to an- 
swer any further questions this committee 
may have. 

Senator Dopp. For the record, I think that 
I should say that I have been notified this 
morning of your resignation and, also, of 
the resignation of Mr. Reilly. I believe I 
was told that Mr. Reilly resigned this morn- 
ing. And Iso state for the record. 


Mr. Sourwineg. Mr. Hill, when you testi- 
fied on July 9, in response to the question, 
“Do you know of a single instance in which 
the Department has ever listened in on the 
telephone of an employee?” you answered, “I 
cannot recall such an instance.” 

In the light of your statement this morn- 
ing, are we to understand that you did, at 
that time, recall the instance of listening in 
on Mr. Otepka's telephone, but that you felt 
it your duty to give the answer that you 
did? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sourwine. During the 2 days, over how 
long a total perlod—minutes or hours—was 
the terminal connection hooked up so that 
you could record or listen? 

Mr. HL. I believe that it was hooked up 
most of 1 day and part of the next day. 

Mr. SOURWINE. that time did you 
have individuals listening in? 

Mr. HILL. I myself from time to time lis- 
tened to it because I was concerned with 
trying to improve the system, checking its 
operations, 

Mr. Sourwine. Who else listened? 

Mr. HL. And Mr. Schneider, probably did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did anyone else? 

Mr. HILL. No, sir; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That is Mr. Clarence 
Schneider? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SourwINE. How many different record- 
ings were made of conversations? 

Mr. Hirt. How many different conversa- 
tions were recorded? 

Mr. Sourwine. If you know, approximate- 


ly. 

Mr. Sacus. That is a different question—is 
that the one you meant? 

Mr. Sovurwine. Well, 
phrasing. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I would say a dozen, perhaps 
more. 

Mr. Sourwine, Were these all conversa- 
tions over the telephone, or were some of 
them conversations in the rooms that were 
not conducted over the telephone? 


I will take your 
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Mr. HILL. These were all over the tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Sourwine. What was done with those 
recordings? 

Mr, HNL. Well, I believe that either I or 
Mr. Schneider gave the recordings to another 
individual. 

Mr. Sourwtne. To whom? 

Mr. HILL. I really do not know who that 
was. I will simplify it—it was not a person 
that I had any contact with, some stranger 
to me. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Why did you give these 
recordings to someone who was a stranger? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Reilly's request. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Reilly knew about 
these recordings? 

Mr. HL. Yes. 

Mr. Sounwrxz. Had he heard them? 

Mr. HL. I do not know whether he had 
heard them or not. I do know of one in- 
cident that he referred to, one telephone 
conversation. I do not know how this 
knowledge came to him, whether he listened 
to the recording or it was reported to him 
by another person who listened to the re- 
cording, but there was one telephone conver- 
sation which did seem interesting to him. 

Mr. Sourwine. He knew about at least one 
conversation? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 


Mr. SourwIne. Let me get at it this way: 
Did you tell Mr. Reilly about that particular 
conversation? 

Mr. HILL. I believe I may have mentioned 
to him that there did not seem to be any- 
thing very interesting to him on this tape. 
However, there was one conversation that 
might be. 

Mr. Sounwixz. Did you then tell him what 
that was? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir; I believe I did. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Do you see—just a little 
bit ago I understood you to say that you 
did not know how Mr. Reilly heard that con- 
versation. 

Mr. HIL. Well, if you understood what the 
conversation was, you would be able to ap- 
preciate how I could refer to it so as to 
identify it, but not divulge its contents. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is that what you did? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir, As I recall. 


Mr. Sovurwine. Your instructions with re- 
gard to the gimmicking of this telephone, did 
they come from Mr. Reilly or from Mr. Be- 
lisle? 

Mr. Hi. Mr. Reilly. 

Mr. Sourwine. Directly to you? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Orally? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 


. * . * . 


Mr. SourwINne. You were asked on July 9: 
“Are these not normal security measures 
which in proper circumstances would be in- 
dicated and would be taken?” 

And you stated: “I have never engaged 
in this—in that type of security measure.” 

The fact was that you had engaged in it; 
is that not true? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. I believe this was my 
obligation to the Department to do as I 
did. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes. 

Mr. HIL. To answer as I did. 

Mr. SourRWINE. You were asked if the Of- 
fice of Security had authority to do this, 
and instead of replying directly, you stated 
voluntarily: “I personally have not ever 
been requested to do such a thing.” 

The fact was that you had been requested 
to do it, had you not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SourWINeE. You had been ordered to do 
it by Mr. Reilly? 

Mr. HILL. Well, he actually asked me to 
undertake to look into how difficult it would 
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be to do it. I do not think this should be 
lost sight of, that, really, the telephone re- 
cording was an accidental, almost, byprod- 
uct of this attempt. The feeling on Mr. 
Reilly's part that—and it seemed pretty ob- 
vious to me at the time—that we were not 
going to get anything of much significance 
over the telephone because the telephone 
conversations would be guarded and frag- 
mentary and what we should try to do, if we 
could, is to pick up room conversations, 
conversations taking place in the room. 
. . . . * 


Mr. SOURWINE. Then you were asked the 
next question, the second question that fol- 
lowed: “But you say your division has never 
done it, has never been called upon?” 

And you answered: “We have never been 
called upon; no, sir.” 

The fact was that you had been called 
upon, had you not? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, but you thought 
that you had to give that answer in order 
to comply with your obligations to the De- 
partment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And you were asked spe- 
cifically: 

“Did you ever have anything to do with 
tapping the telephone of Mr. Otepka, the 
Chief of the Division of Evaluations in the 
Office of Security?” 

And you said: “No, sir.” 

Mr. HL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Of course, you knew at the 
time that you had modified this telephone? 

Mr. HILL. I had modified the telephone. 
There is a technicality here. 

Mr. SourwINE. Well, you were aware of the 
technicality, were you not? 

Mr. HL. Of the technicality, being the 
distinction between tapping, which is a 
simple—much simpler thing to do—— 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes? 

Mr. HL (continuing). And so-called bug- 
ging. 

* . * * * 

Mr. SourwineE. Now this question: 

“Did you ever have anything to do with 
placing a listening device in Mr. Otepka’s 
office?” 

And your answer: “No, sir.” 

As a matter of fact, you did have, did you 
not? 

Mr. Hr. In the sense that the modifica- 
tion of the telephone was—— 

Mr. Sourwine. Was a listening device? 

Mr. Hr. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which was not in his office 
before you made the conversation? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 1 

. . . * * 

Mr. Sourwine. In your letter of transmittal 
under date of November 6 to your supple- 
mentary statement, you said: “I believe that 
my answers to these questions were correct.” 

As a matter of fact, you knew that they had 
not been correct, is that true? 

Mr. HL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sounwixx. I ask that this letter dated 
November 6, together with the attached 
statement be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The letter dated November 6, with at- 
tached statement, follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 6, 1963. 

Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity, Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: A copy of my testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security on July 9, 1963, has recently been 
made available to me. Upon review of this 
testimony I have concluded that mention of 
an incident which occurred last March would 
serve to clarify my responses to Mr. Sour- 
wine's questions concerning interception of 
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conversations in Mr. Otepka’s office. I be- 
lieve that my answers to these questions 
were correct. I would like, however, to have 
the attached statement inserted in the rec- 
ord of my testimony in order that there be 
no misunderstanding. 

If you approve my request I suggest that 
the statement and this letter be inserted at 
page 1107 of my testimony. 

I enclose the copy of my testimony which 
was made available to me. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER DEWEY HILL. 


“On Monday, March 18, 1963, Mr. John F. 
Reilly, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Secu- 
rity, asked me to explore the possibility of 
arranging some way to eavesdrop on con- 
versations taking place in Mr. Otepka’s office. 
Mr. Reilly explained to me that he would 
only consider such a technique if other in- 
vestigative methods failed. 

“Later that day, I discussed the technical 
aspects of this matter with Mr. Clarence J. 
Schneider who, at that time, was serving as 
Chief of the Technical Operations Branch of 
the Division of Technical Services. We 
agreed on the approach to be used—modify- 
ing the wiring of Mr. Otepka’s telephone in- 
strument—and decided to return that 
evening to try the approach. 

“That evening Mr. Schneider and I altered 
the existing wiring in the telephone in Mr. 
Otepka's office. We then established a cir- 
cuit from Mr. Otepka's office to the Division 
of Technical Services laboratory by making 
additional connections in the existing tele- 
phone system wiring. 

“Mr. Schneider and I tested the system and 
found we would be unable to overhear con- 
versations in Mr. Otepka’s office, except 
actual telephone conversations, because 
electrical interference produced a loud buz- 
zing sound. (It was never contemplated 
that an attempt would be made just to 
monitor Mr. Otepka's telephone line in order 
to overhear conversations on it.) 

“I reported our unsuccessful effort to Mr. 
Reilly the following morning. Mr. Schneider 
has told me that during that day he asked 
an Officer in the Division of Domestic Opera- 
tions of the Office of Security whether he 
had, or knew where to acquire, equipment 
which would eliminate such a b 
sound. Mr. Schneider assured me that he 
did not discuss with the officer the specific 
application for which the equipment was 
needed. I also attempted during that day 
unine such equipment, but was unsuc- 


“On the following day, March 20; Mr. 
Reilly informed me that I should not pursue 
the matter further because he had found 
the type of information he was looking for 
from an examination of Mr. Otepka’s classi- 
fied trash. Mr. Reilly directed me to dis- 
connect the wiring connections which Mr. 
Schneider and I had made. That evening, 
Mr. Reilly, Mr. Schneider, and I met in the 
Office of Security. In the space of a few 
minutes, I removed the extra connections 
which Mr. Schneider and I had made in Mr. 
Otepka’s telephone while Mr. Reilly and Mr. 
Schneider stayed in the hall outside Mr. 
Otepka’s office. 

“To summarize, for a 2-day period it 
might have been possible to intercept con- 
versations taking place in Mr. Otepka’s office 
if certain technical problems could have 
been resolved. These problems never were 
resolved and the wiring connections which 
were made were removed without any con- 
versations having been intercepted.” 

Mr. Sourwine. In your statement you said 
that Mr. Reilly had asked you to explore 
the possibility of arranging some way to 
eavesdrop on conversations, to be placed in 
Mr. Otepka’s office, and then you said or 
you wrote, “Mr. Reilly explained to me that 
he would only consider such a technique if 
other investigative methods failed.” 


that he should be forced 
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Did you understand that by that Mr. 
Reilly did not want you to hook anything 
up without further orders? 

Mr. Hi. No, sir. 

* * . . * 

Mr. Sounwi xz. All right, Mr. Hill. If I 
am wrong, correct me. 

Mr. Hr. Mr. Reilly took the view that we 
were still trying to do what he asked us to 
do when the recorder was hooked up, and 
when these connections had been made, that 
we were in the process of making an at- 
tempt. Therefore, the go-ahead on recording 
room conversations was never given. How- 
ever, since during the course of the tests 
of all of the system and the equipment in- 
volved we did get telephone conversations, 
he did utilize telephone conversations. In 
effect, he had someone listen to them. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who did he have listen to 


them? 
Mr. HL. I do not know. 
* . * * * 


Mr. Sourwine. But he knew that you had 
set it up with sufficient success to report 
to him telephone conversations? 

Mr. Hi. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. He knew that you had re- 
corded them? 

Mr. HILL, Yes. 

Mr. Sovurwine. And he gave instructions 
as to the disposition of the tapes on which 
you had recorded them? 

Mr. HI.. Yes, 

Senator Dopp. I can see that. It is clear 
now. 

Mr. SourwINE. You were, certainly, justi- 
fied under those circumstances in assuming 
that he approved what you had done. You 
felt that you were doing what he wanted? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. MILLER. The record of Mr. 
David I. Belisle, special assistant to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security, 
was released yesterday. It reveals that 
Mr. Belisle misled the subcommittee dur- 
ing his previous sworn testimony. 
Whether he committed perjury is for 
others to say. But in all charity, I must 
say that his testimony reveals such a 
complete lack of candor before the duly 
elected representatives of the taxpayers 
to resign. 
Neither the Congress nor the people it 
represents can have confidence in him 
any longer. His continuance on the Fed- 
eral payroll will only cause continued 
criticism, bad feeling, and suspicion be- 


_ tween the executive branch and the legis- 


lative branch of the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of this report which I 
have designated be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

y STATE DEPARTMENT SECURITY 
(Excerpts from hearings of U.S. Senate Sub- 

committee To Investigate the Administra- 

tion of the Internal Security Act and 

Other Internal Security Laws, of the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary, Washington, D.C., 

Thursday, November 14, 1963) 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to no- 
tice, at 10:35 a.m., in room 2300, New Senate 
Office Building, Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators EASTLAND, JOHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, THOMAS J. Dopp, EVERETT MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, Roman L. Hruska, KENNETH B. 
KEATING, and HUGH SCOTT. 

Also present: J. G. Sourwine, chief coun- 
sel; Alan D. McArthur, associate counsel; 
Samuel J. Scott, assistant counsel; and Ben- 
jamin Mandel, director of research. 
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Senator Dopp. Mr. Belisle, will you raise 
your right hand. Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony you will give before this 
subcommittee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. BELISLE. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DAVID I. BELISLE, SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANT TO DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Senator MCCLELLAN. What I don’t quite 
understand is: When you were here and 
testified and were being interrogated, you 
had the same knowledge and information 
then that you conveyed in the letter, did 
you not? 

Mr. BELISLE. I had; yes, sir, bu. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Did you not know 
from the questions asked you that the com- 
mittee was seeking information regarding 
those wiretaps and getting of testimony and 
information in that manner? You knew 
that is what they were inquiring about, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Did you feel that in 
not disclosing what you had heard and what 
you had been told down there—did you not 
feel at that time that you were withholding 
from this committee information that it 
wanted and needed? 

Mr. Betiste. Senator, in my own judg- 
ment I did not consider that I was with- 
holding any information, inasmuch as I felt 
that I had the information secondhand. It 
was hearsay information. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. It wasn’t very second- 
hand from those who did it—told you they 
did it. That wasn't very secondhand, was it? 

Mr. BELISLE. Hearsay. 

Senator McCOLELLAN. You don't regard that 
as secondhand, do you? 

Mr. Betiste. I regard it as secondhand; 
yes, sir. Hearsay. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. You mean if a fellow 
sits here and tells you, “I did a thing,” tells 
you that, you regard it as secondhand and 
you felt the committee didn’t need to know 
that he had told you that when you were 
testifying before? 

Mr. BELIsLe. Well, that was my judgment. 
sir. 
Senator MCCLELLAN. At the time—you 
mean that was your honest judgment at the 
time you sat there and testified? 

Mr. BELIsLE. That was my honest judg- 
ment at the time I sat here and testified. 

. . * kd . 

Senator DIRKSEN. And you mean there was 
no discussion about the bug? 

Mr. BELISLE. Oh, at that time, yes. He told 
me that we—that they had made the— 
studied the feasibility of getting this thing 
in there and the thing had fizzled. They got 
nothing but noise, and he pulled it out. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Then he did tell you that 
a bug was tried, shortly after you got back 
from Costa Rica. 

Mr. BELISLE. Right. 

Senator Hruska. Now, Mr. Witness, in your 
testimony on July 29 this question was asked 
you: 

“Do you have any information with re- 
spect to the tapping of the telephone of Mr. 
Otto Otepka, Chief of the Division of Evalu- 
ations of the Department of State?” 

Mr. BELISLE. Right. 

Senator Hruska. The answer was No, sir.“ 

The CHainrmMan. Now, wait a minute. Was 
that a truthful answer? 

Senator Hruska. Was that a truthful 
answer? 

Mr. BELISLE. I have to say, sir, in my judg- 
ment that was a truthful answer and I based 
that on the fact that I did not feel that I 
had to testify to hearsay information. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Belisle, the question 
is: Do you have any information with re- 
spect to it? It doesn’t mean firsthand, 
secondhand, thirdhand, or any other kind. 
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The question was plain: Do you have any 
information with respect to the tapping of 
that telephone? Now, Mr. Belisle, do you 
want to sit there and tell us that in your 
best. judgment at that time you did not have 
any information on it? 

Mr. BELISLE. Sir, I am not saying that. I 
am saying that in my—— 

The CRAmMAN. Was your answer truthful 
now? 

Mr. BELISLE. In my own judgment I said 
that I felt that, inasmuch as I did not have 
any firsthand information, that I could an- 
swer the question, “No.” 

Senator Hruska. That is not what you 
said. You said, “No, sir.” 

Mr. BELISLE. That is right. 

Senator HrusKxa. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion: Did you, on July 29, 1963, have any 
information with respect to the tapping of 
the telephone of Mr. Otto Otepka, the Chief 
of the Division of Evaluations of the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Mr. BELISLE. I had no firsthand informa- 
tion, sir. I had information 

Senator Hruska. What information did 
you have at that time? 

Mr. BELISLE. I had information that was 
told to me by Mr. Reilly that they tried to 
do it and that fizzled. 

Senator Hruska. Well 

Senator Dirksen. That is information. 

Senator Hruska. The next question was 
“Do you know whether this was done?“ 

And the answer was: “No, I do not.” 

Mr. BELISLE. Right. 

Senator Hruska. Is that a truthful answer 
in your Judgment? 

Mr. BELISLE. In my judgment I felt that I 
—as I said before, this being hearsay in- 
formation, I do not know that this was done. 
I still do not know that this was done. 

Mr. Sovurwine. Do you doubt Mr. Reilly's 
statement? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, I do not. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Do you think it was done? 

Mr. BELISLE. I do not know, but it was a 
questlon 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the question. 
He asked him if he had information. He said 
he didn’t. 

Senator Dopp. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir; Iam not. 

Senator Dopp. You don’t really know what 
hearsay is, technically? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. Except—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But you did have informa- 
tion, didn’t you? 

Mr. BELISLE. I had information which, in 
my judgment, was hearsay. 

* * . J . 


Senator Hruska. Now then, let me ask you 
this question as of now: Did you know, on 
July 29, 1963, that a listening device had 
been placed in Mr. Otepka's office? 

Mr. BELISLE. Well, let me say that, when 
you are talking about listening device, I 
think everybody has his own interpretation 
of it. I understood Mr. Sourwine to say did 
I place a listening device in his office. I 
answered “No.” Did I know if it had been 
done, and I took Mr. Sourwine to mean was 
there a microphone placed in his office, and 
I said “No.” 

Senator HRUSKA. Mr. Belisle, perhaps you 
might have thought a microphone was in- 
volved but the plain question was whether 
you knew a listening device had been placed 
in Mr. Otepka's office. That was the plain 
question. It didn’t say “microphone.” It 
said a “listening device.” 

The CHamman. Did he have knowledge of 
a listening device. 

Senator Hruska. And did you know if this 
was done. My question then is this: Did 
you know, on July 29, 1963, that a listening 
device had been placed in Mr. Otepka’s office? 

Mr. BELISLE. As I say again, Senator, I had 
no firsthand knowledge and that is why I 
answered 
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Senator Hruska. Had you been told at 
that time that a listening device had been 
placed? 

Mr. BELISLE. No. I had been told that 
they had tried it and it didn’t work, and a 
listening—— 

Senator Hruska. Who told you? 

Mr. BELISLE. A listening device? No. 

Senator HrusKa. Who told you? 

Mr. BELISLE. Mr. Reilly. 

* * * . . 

Senator HrUsKA, If you read a newspaper 
account of an event, would you consider the 
text of that news article information on that 
subject? 

Mr. BELISLE. Tes. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose the reporter, in- 
stead of having communicated his account of 
that event in print in the newspaper, would 
step up to you and describe that event. 
Would you consider that to be information? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes. I would consider it to 
be information, I suppose. 

Senator Hruska. And yet you don’t feel 
that when this question was asked you: “Do 
you have any information with respect to the 
tapping of the telephone of Mr. ka?” 
you don’t feel that what Mr. Reilly had told 
you about all of this wiretap business, you 
don’t feel that that was information? 

Mr, BELIsSLE. Senator, I can only say that I 
answered that question in my own judgment. 
I felt this was hearsay information and I did 
not have firsthand knowledge of it, so there- 
fore I answered it as I did. 

Senator Hruska. Of course, Mr. Belisle, you 
didn’t say: “No, sir, no firsthand informa- 
tion.” Your answer said, No, sir.” 

Mr. Bevisie. Right. 

Senator Hruska, And you knew at that 
time, didn't you, that the committee was 
trying to get information of any kind about 
it and that is what the question was that was 
put to you; did you not? 

Mr. BELISLE. I knew; yes, sir. 

Senator Hruska. You knew that. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you knew you were 
withholding information from this commit- 
tee; did you not? 

Mr. BELISLE. Sir, I did not feel I was with- 
holding information. As I said before, I did 
not—it was my considered judgment that 
this was hearsay information and therefore 
I could not answer 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, that is a pre- 
text. You know better than that. 

Mr. BELISLE. Sir? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is an excuse. You 
know better than that. 

Mr. Betiste, That was my judgment, sir. 

Senator KEATING. Had you ever taken an 
oath before in any proceeding? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keatrnc. Do you know the nature 
of that oath? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keating. Do you know a part of 
that oath is that you will tell the whole 
truth? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator HrusKa. Did you consider that you 
had told the whole truth in answer to the 
question: “Do you have any information 
with respect to the tapping of Mr. Otepka’s 
telephone?” 

Mr. BELISLE, Senator, in my judgment, I 
felt I had answered the question truthfully. 
That is all I can say. This was my consid- 
ered judgment and I answered it that way. 

Mr. SourwINE. Do you still feel that way? 

Mr. BELISLE. I still feel that this was hear- 
say information, of which I had no firsthand 
knowledge, and I answered your question, 
what I considered to be truthful. 

Mr. Sourwine. I take it, then, that you 
feel you have nothing to apologize to the 
committee—— 

Mr. BELISLE. Listen, I apologized to the 
committee. I apologized to the State Depart- 
ment for all of the newspaper publicity. I 
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apologized to my family and everything else. 
But 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you apologize? 

Mr. BELISLE. Well, I apologize for getting 
them, getting all the publicity and I apolo- 
gized to the committee for—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Wasn’t it because you 
didn’t tell the truth to this committee? 
Wasn't that the reason? 

Mr. BELISLE. I apologized to them for hav- 
ing—to you people for thinking that I mis- 
led you, to the State Department for getting 
bad publicity as a result of my testimony, 
and to my family also. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you yourself feel that 
you have any culpability, Mr. Belisle? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Any what? 

Mr. SourwineE. Culpability. 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. 

Senator Dopp. Let me ask you a question. 
Before you testified before this committee, 
were you briefed or did you receive any 
instructions from anybody or any advice or 
were any suggestions made to you? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. 

Senator Dopp. None at all. 

Mr. BELISL®A I got—the only advice I got 
was from Mr. Crockett and that is: “Well, 
you have to go down there and tell the 
truth.” 

Senator Scorr. Were you so advised prior 
to your testimony of July 29, 1963? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Belisle, a further ques- 
tion which was put to you was, first, whether 
you had any information with respect to the 
tapping of the telephone, and you said, “No, 
sir.” The next question by Mr. Sourwine 
was, “Do you know whether this was done?” 

Your answer, Mr. Belisle, was “No; I do 
not.” And now you have said, and said in 
your letter, that in fact you had dis- 
cussed it on your return from Costa Rica 
with Mr. Reilly. 

Now, if that is the case, then what you 
said before the committee on the 29th of 
July 1963, was not true. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. I don’t believe that, 
sir. I did not know it was done. 

Senator Scorr. Didn't you say in your 
subsequent letter that Mr. Reilly told you it 
was done? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Sovurwine. You are taking the posi- 
tion, are you, that you don’t know anything 
unless you yourself participated in it or saw 
it happen. 

Mr. BELISLE. This is the position I take; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. You were, of course, ac- 
tually covering your superior, Mr. Reilly, 
were you not, in this testimony of the 29th 
of July? 

Mr. BELISLE. Covering him? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, because you had had 
a conversation with Mr. Reilly in which he 
told you that there had been this tap of the 
telephone. Nevertheless you said here you 
did not know. Your answer was, “No; I do 
not.” You did not know whether this was 
done. This would mean, then, that when 
your superior makes a statement of fact to 
you, your answer to it indicates that you do 
not believe the statement of fact, and there- 
fore are you saying here now that Mr. Reilly 
was not telling you the truth or that you 
mistrusted him or that you refused to accept 
as factual the statement made by your su- 
perior? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Then what are you saying? 

Mr. BELIsSLE, I am saying as I said before 
that I, in my own considered judgment, I 
could answer the question and did answer 
the question that I thought truthfully be- 
cause I had no firsthand knowledge of this 
information—— 

Senator Scorr. You didn’t tell the com- 
mittee you had no firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir; I didn't. 
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Senator Scotr. To you, then, the only kind 
of knowledge, the only concept you have 
of the word knowledge is something you see 
happening; is that right? 

Mr. BELISLE. Something that I can testify 
to; yes, sir. 

Senator Scorr. In other words, you 
wouldn't have any knowledge that Pearl 
Harbor occurred because you weren’t in 
Honolulu at that time; is that right? Would 
you carry it to that extreme, and if you 
would not, tell us why not. 

Mr. BELISLE. Wel! 

Senator Hruska. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Scorr. I would like to get an an- 
swer to that. 

Mr. BELIsLe. Well, I would say I would only 
know what I read in the papers. 

Senator Scorr. Just as you would only 
know what Mr. Reilly told you. 

Mr. BELIsLe. Right, sir. 

Senator Scorr. And had you been asked 
anything about Pearl Harbor that you read 
in the papers, you would have commented 
on it, would you not? 

Mr, BELISLE. Well, certain things you be- 
lieve in and you don’t know but you believe. 

Senator Scotr. Don't you believe in Mr. 
Reilly? 

Mr. BELISLE. Sure, I believe in Mr. Reilly. 

Senator Scorr. I yield. 

Senator Hruska. You would in that event, 
in the instance of Pearl Harbor, you would 
have had information about Pearl Harbor, 
would you not have? 

Mr. BELISLE. Yes, sir. But I wouldn't have 
had firsthand knowledge but I would have 
had information. 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Senator KEATING. In retrospect, Mr. Belisle, 
when you said you had no information on 
this subject, don’t you think it would have 
been better to explain what you meant by 
that, at that time? 

Mr. BELISLE. In retrospect I think it would 
have been much better. 

Mr. SouRWINE. You went to college, didn't 
you? 

Mr. BELISLE. No, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You know now that 
your answers were completely evasive, don’t 
you, of what the committee wanted to get? 
You were trying to be evasive and trying to 
withhold the information the committee 
wanted. 

Mr. BELISLE. Senator, I say again I did 
not; in my considered judgment, I did not 
think they were evasive. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, You don’t consider 
them not evasive? You mean to—— 

Mr. BELISLE. No. 

Senator McCOLELLAN (continuing). You 
mean to sit there now and say to this com- 
mittee that the answers—you gave under 
oath to tell the truth and the whole truth— 
you mean to say now they were not evasive? 

Mr. BELISLE. Well, I think you can inter- 
pret—— 

Senator McCLELLAN. How do you inter- 
pret them as of this minute? 

Mr. BELISLE. As of this minute, as I said, 
not having had firsthand information. I 
still feel that I answered your questions cor- 
rectly, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. You say your answers 
were not evasive of the truth? 

Mr. BELISLE. Well, evasive of the truth. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Yes. Plain, straight, 
evasive of the truth. 

Mr. BeLIsLE. I don't think so; no, sir. 

Senator Hruska. The question was any 
information.” It wasn't “firsthand” infor- 
mation and it was plain English. It said 
did you have any information. Can you 
still sit there and tell this committee that, 
in your considered judgment, you were tell- 
ing the truth when you answered “No, sir“? 

Mr. BELISLE. Senator, I said in my con- 
sidered judgment I did not have firsthand 
information of it, and therefore that is why 
I answered it that way. 
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Senator HrusKa. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that explanation is an affront to this whole 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. BELISLE. I am sorry, sir. 


* . * * * 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS EHRLICH, OFFICE OF 
LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
* * > * . 


Mr. Sourwine. Do you mean the commit- 
tee to understand—do you want the commit- 
tee to understand that you received instruc- 
tions indirectly from the Secretary of State 
through Mr. Ball in a matter of this im- 
portance and proceeded to act on those in- 
structions without the knowledge or consent 
of your superior, Mr. Abram Chayes? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Well, perhaps I should ex- 
plain why this is so. 

Mr. Sourwine. It is so, is it? 

Mr, EHRLICH. Yes. I was not acting under 
the instructions of Mr. Chayes. Mr. Chayes 
knew that I was working for Mr. Ball and 
I think it probably is more accurate to say 
that I was working for Mr. Ball rather than 
directly for the Secretary, at least it was 
through Mr. Ball. 

Shortly—at some point after the commit- 
tee’s memorandum—10-page memorandum— 
was received by the Secretary, Mr. Ball asked 
me to look into the general—the matters 
that were covered in that memorandum, for 
him directly, and not with Mr. Chayes, in 
other words, that I was to be detailed to 
work for Mr. Ball. 

Mr. Sourwine. I see. And did you do 
this? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sourwinse. What conclusion did you 
reach with respect to those matters? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Well, there were 10 pages of 
matters and all of them frankly, the purpose 
of my doing this was to work with the Sec- 
retary in preparing his statement, his testi- 
mony before you, I believe it was 3 weeks 


Mr. Sourwine. Did you reach any con- 
clusion as to whether any of the statements 
in that 10-page memorandum were false or 
misleading or in any way untrue? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Well, I reached a number of 
conclusions about them. I frankly would 
have to see the statements before I could 
comment about them. 

Mr. Sounwum. Did you find any of the 
statements in that 10-page statement which 
in your judgment were untrue or mislead- 
ing? 


Mr. EHRLICH. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Did you convey this im- 
pression to Mr. Ball? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes; and I prepared—yes, 
I did, and to the Secretary. 

Mr. Sourwine. And to the Secretary. 

Senator Dopp. You are referring to the 
Memorandum which you and I put to the 
Secretary in writing? 

Mr. SOURWINE. Yes, sir. 

Did you convey this in writing? 

Mr. EnRtIcH. I gave the Secretary part of 
my judgments in writing and part orally. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did the Secretary 
then, to you or to Mr. Ball in your presence, 
indicate that he favored the writing of such 
statements or that he wished to see this 
done? 

Mr, EHRLICH. That he did wish to see 
statements prepared. 

Mr. Sovurwine. So that thereafter when 
you conveyed to Mr. Belisle and Mr. Reilly 
and Mr. Hill the Secretary's desire that this 
be done, you were conveying to them some- 
thing that you had yourself heard the 
Secretary express as his wish. 

Mr. EHRLICH, No, because—I don’t mean a 
flat no. I mean that the time the Secre- 
tary—I remember hearing the dis- 
cuss this—was several days before the 5th. 
The time, the day of the 5th I don't—as 
I remember it, I don’t know that I talked to 
the Secretary about this. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Then the Secretary’s ex- 
pression with respect to the desire that clari- 
fying or amplifying or correcting statements 
be made was expressed to Mr. Ball in your 
presence at a time several days prior to the 
colloquy on the floor between Senator Dopp 
and Senator THURMOND. 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 

„ * * ~ 0 

Mr. Sounwixx. I have just one more ques- 
tion. Was a copy of each of these letters or 
any one of them furnished to the Secretary 
of State or sent to his Office? 

Mr. EmRLICH. He, I know, saw them. I 
don't think he read them. In other words, 
he saw the papers. I don’t think he read 
them over, though, before they came to the 
committee. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did he see them after they 
were signed or before? 

Mr. EHRLICH. After they were signed. 

Mr. Sourwiwe. After they had been signed. 
How did he see them? Did you show them 
to him? 

Mr. EHRLICH. No. I believe Mr. Ball did. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Ball took them to the 
Secretary? 

Mr, EHRLICH. Yes, 

Mr, SourwINe. Were you present at the 
time? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Sounwixx. And did Mr. Ball hand them 
to the Secretary? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine, Did he look at them? 

Mr. ERLICH. He glanced at them. I don't 
think he read them carefully. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he look at them one by 
one or did he just look at the top one? 

Mr. EHRLICH. I honestly don’t remember 
other than it is my best recollection that 
he did not at least read one through care- 
fully. 

Mr. Sourwine. But you do know that Mr. 
Ball handed them to him. 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. He had them in his hand 
and he was told what they were, is that 
right? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. He knew what they were. 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. And then he handed them 
back. What did he say? 

Mr. ERLICH. I don’t remember that he 
said anything. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, did he indicate that 
it was all right, go ahead, send the letters? 

Mr. EHRLICH. Yes. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
record reveals that the Secretary of 
State has received some of the informa- 
tion disclosed before the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, and that the Under 
Secretary received at least as much and 
probably more. No one knows the extent 
of the information they received, but it is 
understandable that in their busy posi- 
tions, they would not have taken the time 
to minutely go over the entire record. 
However, this matter has gone so far that 
I am afraid it is going to be necessary for 
them to do so. I have already indicated 
what action I believe should be taken by 
the Secretary regarding the emergency 
security clearences. 

And what of Mr. Otto Otepka, the 47- 
year-old career civil servant who in 1953 
was named an evaluator in the State De- 
partment Security Division and who was 
awarded the highest honor of the State 
Department for his accomplishments as 
Deputy Head of the Division? 

It appears that he provided informa- 
tion to the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee relating to the relaxed secu- 
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rity clearance policy and procedures in 
the State Department. There may well 
have been others who did so, but his in- 
formation was formally recorded before 
the subcommittee. First, it was reported 
that he would be fired. Then he was re- 
ported to have been suspended. Then it 
was reported that he would be retained 
but moved out of the Security Division. 
His eventual fate will be decided by the 
Secretary of State, who has directed a 
special investigation by former Ambas- 
sador Flake and Colonel French. 

I am advised that the proceedings 
within the Department with respect to 
Mr. Otepka will not be made public, al- 
though it is possible that the record 
thereof will be released to the public to 
the extent security matters permit. I 
should judge that the vital matters sur- 
rounding Mr. Otepka’s activities would 
not involve such matters insofar as 
alleged violation on his part of State De- 
partment regulations are concerned. 

But, regardless of State Department 
regulations, if a situation becomes so 
serious with respect to our security pro- 
cedures in the Department that Mr. 
Otepka or anyone else feels compelled to 
come to a duly authorized subcommittee 
of Congress to report the situation, I 
would say that he has performed a serv- 
ice to the people who are paying the bill, 
to his country, and to his conscience. 
This is not to say that there should be 
frivolous action on the part of employees 
in the State Department, or other agen- 
cies, running to Congress over the least 
little thing. But someone of Mr. 
Otepka’s stature certainly makes it a 
prima facie case that what he was doing 
was anything but frivolous. The fact 
that security in the Department was in- 
volved indicates that the matter was 
anything but frivolous. 

All of us will be carefully awaiting de- 
velopments. The reputation of the State 
Department hangs in the balance. And, 
I might add, anyone who gets the idea 
that Mr. Otepka must be punished as a 
matter of saving face for the Department 
will be seriously mistaken, in view of the 
record that has already been made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on the Otepka case 
published in the Des Moines Register for 
December 21, 25, and 28, 1963, and the 
Washington Post for January 7, 1964, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register, Dec. 21, 1963] 
OFFICIALS Say OTEPKA WILL REGAIN Post 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—High-level State De- 
partment officials said Friday that former 
chief security evaluator Otto Otepka will be 
reinstated, and charges against him will be 
dropped. 

The decision of the State Department was 
a result of a White House suggestion after 
a meeting this week in which Senator 
THOMAS Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, em- 
phasized demands that Otepka be rehired. 

The White House assured the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee a week ago that Otepka 
would be reinstated. However, the State De- 
partment has denied there were any plans. 


WANTED PUNISHMENT 


State Department officials had opposed the 
suggestions that Otepka be rehired, and reit- 
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erated the belief that he should be pun- 
ished for having given classified information 
to a congressional committee without clear- 
ing with his superiors. 

Senator Dopp convinced the White House 
that the Johnson administration would be 
headed for deep trouble if it did not take a 
strong hand and reinstate Otepka. 

Representative WILLIAM CRAMER, Republi- 
can of Florida, told the House Rusk and 
Deputy Under Secretary William Crockett 
were engaged in an effort to oust Otepka for 
telling the truth to a congressional com- 
mittee and for producing records to sub- 
stantiate the truth of his statements. 

HIS CAREER 
ka, a 47-year-old career civil servant, 
in 1953 was named an evaluator in the State 
Department Security Division. 

His work was regarded as outstanding dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, and in 
1958 he was awarded the Department's high- 
est honor for his accomplishments as a dep- 
uty head of the Division. 

Although he believed in high security 
standards, Otepka opposed arbitrary security 
decisions that were not supported by evi- 
dence. It was Otepka who cleared Wolf 
Ladejinsky in 1954, when some persons in 
the State Department and Agriculture De- 
partment sought to label Ladejinsky as a se- 
curity risk. 

At the outset of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, Otepka got along well with his superi- 
ors. He was offered an assignment for spe- 
cial training at the War College. 


DIFFER ON STANDARDS 


In 1962 friction developed between Otepka 
and one of his superiors. Otepka believed 
the security standards should be retained 
at the same level. Some of his superiors be- 
lieved the standards established under the 
Eisenhower administration were unreason- 
ably high. 

One point of controversy was the emer- 
gency clearance procedure” that allowed the 
Secretary of State to grant security clear- 
ances without a full-scale investigation. 

This emergency clearance was used only 
five or six times in the entire Eisenhower 
administration, but it was used more than 
150 times in the first 2 years under Secretary 
Rusk. 


[From the Des Moines Register, Dec. 25, 1963] 
Rus« Insists He HANDLES OTEPKA CASE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WaAsHINGTON, D.C.—Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk is personally responsible for the detalls 
of the handling of the Otepka case since 
October 5, he said Tuesday. 

The Secretary said he has read all of the 
testimony made available to the State De- 
partment relative to “untruthful” testimony 
of three high State Department officials. 

Under sharp pressure from Congress, Rusk 
forced the resignation of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John F. Reilly and Elmer D, Hill, a 
special assistant to Reilly. 


SPECIAL CASES 

David Belisle, chief assistant to Reilly, has 
been removed from any overall responsibility 
in the State Department security division, 
and has been working on special security 
cases, the State Department reported Tues- 
day. 

Rusk said he did not rely on subordinates 
to analyze the information on the handling 
of the Otepka case and the activities of 
Reilly, Hill, and Belisle. He said transcripts 
of all testimony and other information was 
sent to him personally, and was read by him. 

Secretary Rusk said he had approved let- 
ters Reilly, Hill, and Belisle sent to the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee Novem- 
ber 6, 1963, to clarify their testimony of late 
July and early August. 

In that testimony all three denied knowl- 
edge that wiretaps had been attached to the 
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telephone of Chief Security Evaluator Otto 
Otepka. 
NOVEMBER 6 LETTERS 

Their November 6 letters admitted knowl- 
edge that a listening device was placed on 
Otepka's telephone for 3 days, from March 
18 through March 20, 1963. 

However, the letters denied knowledge of 
any other incidents that might be considered 
an effort to use a listening device on Otepka’s 
telephone or to place a listening device in 
his office. 

Since receiving those letters, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee has taken further 
testimony from Hill in which he admitted 
that there was further wiretapping of Otepka 
at Reilly’s direction, and that an actual 
recording was made of the conversations, 

Hill has testified that he turned these re- 
cordings over to some other State Depart- 
ment officials at Reilly’s direction. The 
State Department admits that Hill has 
changed his story and has stated that re- 
cordings were made, but contends there is 
still no evidence that knowledge of these re- 
cordings went to the Assistant Secretary of 
State or above. 

DETAILS FROM DODD 

Secretary Rusk contends that he had no 
knowledge of the basic allegations of “un- 
truthful statements” by Reilly, Hill, and Be- 
liste until October 5, 1963, when a memo- 
randum from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee was delivered to him in New York 
where he was attending a U.N. session. 

Subcommittee Vice Chairman THomas 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, delivered 
the letter to Rusk and explained the problem. 

ORIGINAL STORY 

Last July 9, Committee Counsel Jay Sour- 
wine asked Hill: 

“Did you ever have anything to do with 
placing a listening device in Mr. Otepka’s 
office?” 

Hill: “No, sir.” 

Sourwine: “Did you have any knowledge 
of it, if it was done?” 

Hill: “No, sir.” 

REVISED VERSION 

On November 6, Hill wrote to the Senate 
Internal Security Committee that on March 
18, Reilly asked him to explore the possibility 
of eavesdropping on conversations in Otep- 
ka’s office. He said he discussed it with 
Clarence J. Schneider, chief of technical 
operation branch, and that they decided 
they could install a listening device in Otep- 
ka's telephone. Hill added: 

“Mr. Schneider and I tested the system and 
found we would be unable to overhear con- 
versations in Mr. Otepka's office, except ac- 
tual telephone conversations, because electri- 
cal interference produced a loud buzzing 
sound. It was never contemplated that an 
attempt would be made just to monitor Mr. 
Otepka’s telephone line in order to overhear 
conversations on it.” 

Hill stated that an effort was made to get 
some equipment to eliminate the buzzing 
sound, but on March 20, Reilly informed him 
that it would not be necessary to pursue the 
wiretap further because information had 
been obtained from Otepka’s wastepaper 
burn bag indicating he was giving State 
Department information to the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee. 

Hill now admits that he made a record- 
ing of conversations on Otepka’s wire, and 
gave the recording to another man in Reilly's 
presence. 

Reilly continues to testify under oath that 
no actual interceptions of conversations took 
place. 


[From the Des Moines Register, Dec. 28, 1963] 
JoB HUNTER Fears TALK oN WIRETAP 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WasHINGTON. D.C.—Electronics expert El- 
mer Dewey (Bud) Hill said Friday wiretaps 
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were used to make several recordings of con- 
versations on the telephone of State Depart- 
ment security evaluator Otto Otepka. 

However, the 34-year-old former State De- 
partment technician said he did not want to 
discuss the details of conflicts between his 
story and the story of others in the State De- 
partment who deny recordings were made of 
Otepka's telephone conversations. 

“I'm going to have to go out and get a job 
in private industry, and I don’t want to get 
crosswise with the officials of the State De- 
partment,” Hill said. 

“I’m going to have to depend on the State 
Department for references, and I don't want 


to make things any more difficult for them 


than I have to under the circumstances.” 
COULD BE ROUGH 

He said things could be pretty rough in 
getting another job if his testimony makes 
it difficult for Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Deputy Under Secretary William Crockett, 
or John F. Reilly, recently resigned ou 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
the Security Division. 

“Reilly has his position to look out for; so 
does Crockett, and so does Secretary Rusk,” 
Hill said. “I don't want to do anything that 
would put them in a more embarrassing situ- 
ation.” 

Hill said he gave testimony last July in 
which he denied listening devices had been 
attached to Otepka’s telephone because it 
was what the Department wanted. 


CHANGED STORY 


He said he has changed his story to admit 
the actual recording of the Otepka telephone 
conversations “because I felt I had to tell 
the truth to avoid trouble.” 

However, he explained that he did not 
want to give any explanation of his dealing 
with State Department officials because this 
may irritate them and result in bad refer- 
ences. 

“Tve told the truth to the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee, and I don't 
want to give any more explanations unless I 
have consulted my lawyer,” Hill said. 

The transcript of the executive session 
testimony given by Hill has not been made 
public yet, but Senator THomas Dopp, Demo- 
crat of Connecticut, has made reference to it 
in a Senate floor speech. 


DENIED KNOWLEDGE 


Dopp said Reilly, Hill, and David I. Belisle, 
an assistant to Reilly, had testified in July 
and August “that they knew nothing about 
the installation of a listening device in Mr. 
Otepka's office.” 

“Reilly and Belisle,” he went on, “re-called 
before the committee (in mid-November), 
stated that none of Otepka’s conversations 
had been overheard because of electronic 
difficulties.” 

Hill testified that tape recordings had been 
made of several conversations, that Reilly 
had expressed particular interest in one con- 
versation, and that he had turned the tapes 
over to an unidentified third party at 
Reilly's direction. 

Reilly continues to claim he had no knowl- 
edge that any recordings were made, and to 
deny that any recordings were ever given 
to him or delivered to others at his request. 
He and Hill resigned from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Hill, a native of Los Angeles, Calif., re- 
ceived an M.A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1957. He had been a research 
associate at Stanford for more than 5 years 
when he was hired by the State 
in January 1962, as electronics expert for 
the security division. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan 7, 
1964] 


RUSK HELPED OTEPKA CASE CLARIFICATION 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk intervened 
personally to set the record straight on sworn 
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testimony three subordinates gave to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

This was brought out yesterday when the 
subcommittee made public the record of a 
closed hearing held November 14 in its con- 
tinuing investigation of State Department 
security practices. 

Two of the subordinates, John F. Reilly and 
Elmer Dewey Hill, have since resigned. Reil- 
ly was Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Security. Hill was chief of the division 
of technical services in the security office. 

The third, David I. Belisle, who was Reilly's 
special assistant, is still working for the De- 
partment. 

Reilly, Hill, and Belisle all swore to the 
subcommittee last summer that they had no 
knowledge of any listening devices being in- 
stalled in the office of Otto F. Otepka, vet- 
eran State Department security officer. 


RIGGING ADMITTED 


But in statements they submitted to the 
subcommittee on November 6, they acknowl- 
édged that wiring in Otepka’s telephone had 
been rigged last March to permit cavesdrop- 
7 accused by the Department of ur- 
authorized disclosure of information to the 
subcommittee’s chief counsel, was dismissed 
last fall over the subcommittee’s protest. He 
has an 1 ding. 

Thomas Ehrlich of the State Department's 
legal office testified at the November 14 hear- 
ing that the supplemental statements of 
Reilly, Hill, and Belisle were submitted after 
Rusk said he wanted that done. 

The subcommittee had called Rusk's at- 
tention to their sworn denials of the “bug- 
ging” of Otepka's phone. 

J. G. Sourwine, the subcommittee’s chief 
counsel, asked Ehrlich if he regarded the 
November 6 statements as “merely supple- 
mental or clarifying or do they correct the 
testimony previously given?” 

Ehrlich replied that the thrust of Sour- 
wine’s question, as he understood it, was 
“whether one or more of the individuals 
committed perjury.” He said “I could not 
give that legal judgment without a very, 
very careful answer.” 


GAVE THREE ASSISTANCE 


Testifying that he had assisted Reilly, Hill, 
and Belisle in preparing the statements, 
Ehrlich said they were completed the night 
of November 5—shortly after Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, had told 
the Senate that the subcommittee had evi- 
dence of Otepka's phone being tapped and 
spoke of possible perjury. 

But Erhlich emphasized that Rusk had 
said several days before Dopn’s speech that 
he wanted Reilly, Hill, and Belisle to submit 
statements amplifying their testimony to the 
subcommittee. 

Belisle, who was the principal witness at 
the November 14 hearing, was asked if Dopp’s 
speech about possible perjury had anything 
to do with the submission of the statements 
within 24 hours. 

“I would imagine that it did; yes, sir,” 
Belisle replied. 


SALE OF WHEAT TO RUSSIA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on 
December 30 I remarked on the Senate 
floor that: 


There comes a time when one feels that 
he must vote in protest against certain things 
that are taking place. 


In the course of those remarks, relat- 
ing to the foreign aid appropriation bill, 
I said that it is unthinkable for the 
American taxpayer to underwrite the 
credit and good faith of the Soviet 


Union to pay up bills in connection with 
the sale of wheat to that Communist na- 
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tion. I questioned whether it would be 
in our national interest to do so. Recent 
news articles tend to bear this out. Not 
only is the United States underwriting 
the sale of wheat to the Soviet Union but, 
in addition, according to the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of January 4 and the 
Wall Street Journal of January 6, the 
American taxpayer will pick up shipping 
costs in order to complete this sale. I 
would like to quote pertinent paragraphs 
in this connection. The Journal noted: 

Closing of the deal in Moscow was un- 
doubtedly aided by a U.S. decision to grant 
the company an abnormally large $25 million 
subsidy so it could offer higher priced 
American wheat at lower world quotations 
and also soak up some shipping costs the 
Russians had balked at paying. 


The article was referring to the sale 
of about 37 million bushels of wheat by 
the Continental Grain Co. of New York 
to the Soviet Union. 

Apparently, our good will extends only 
to the Soviet Union, not to our friends. 
I quote the last paragraph of that 
Journal article: 

Underlining the abnormally big subsidy 
on the Durum destined for Russia is the fact 
that on December 30 the Department re- 
fused to pay a 59-cent subsidy on 110,000 
bushels and on Friday refused to pay 73 
cents on 37,333 bushels. These smaller ex- 
port deals were for Durum to be exported to 
free world destinations. 


I have long maintained that the wheat 
sale—as the Waterloo, Iowa, Courier, 
noted in an editorial on December 22— 
should either be conducted on a cash 
basis or canceled. This makes sense in 
view of the fact that practically every 
report indicates that the Soviets need 
this wheat in order to stifle grumblings 
on the shortages arising from a disas- 
trous grain harvest. This situation is 
vividly portrayed in an interpretative re- 
port by Bernard Gwertzman in the 
Washington Fvening Star of January 6. 

But, Mr. President, more is involved 
here than that. The American public 
not only is not receiving the full story 
but it is being deceived or misled. 

I should like to quote from these arti- 
cles to emphasize what I mean. 

From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 4: 

One Department official questioned about 
the possibility that the Durum subsidy in- 
cluded both an export and a transportation 
subsidy denied flatly that there was a trans- 
portation subsidy. But another said the 
Department does not contend that no indi- 
rect transportation subsidy is involved. 


The Department referred to here is 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Now I should like to quote from an ar- 
ticle appearing in today’s New York 
Times: 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
said today that the price of Durum wheat 
sold to the Soviet Union by a private trader 
last week had been specially arranged by the 
Government to offset part of the cost of 
shipping. 

Mr. Hodges freely discussed this aspect of 
the arrangement at a press conference. The 
point was specifically denied by Agriculture 
Department officials last week. 

Mr. Hodges said he was not famillar with 
every detail of the transaction. But he said: 
“It is my understanding that the price of 
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some of the wheat was set so the seller would 
be able to absorb part of the shipping cost.” 

Agriculture officials had flatly denied that 
the large subsidy was in any way an attempt 
to offset shipping costs. They said they 
would have approved a 72-cent subsidy on 
any transaction as large as the Russian sale 
“regardless of the country of destination.” 


I believe this speaks for itself. There 
is an old saying in newspaper circles that 
a correction never catches up with the 
original story. And I am afraid that this 
is what is occurring in this wheat sale, 
with the administration giving out only 
what it wants the public to believe. I 
feel that it is about time the American 
people receive the full and accurate story 
on these wheat transactions. 

The lack of good faith of the Soviet 
Union is more than sufficiently demon- 
strated in its failure to meet its United 
Nations obligations. In yesterday's 
Washington Post appeared an article by 
Louis B. Fleming that the Soviet Union 
is one of 26 U.N. members facing voting 
loss as the result of being in arrears in 
assessments. Mr. Fleming points out 
that latest statistics show that the larg- 
est debt is that of the Soviet Union—$61 
million—almost half of the $134 mil- 
lion deficit with which the U.N. ended 
the year 1963. It will be interesting to 
see whether the U.N. voting rights will 
be suspended for the Soviet Union and 
the other nations because of failure to 
pay their just debts in accordance with 
the U.N. Charter as interpreted by the 
World Court. 

If the Soviet Union is planning to un- 
dermine the United Nations, it could 
not have selected a better course. The 
Des Moines, Iowa, Register underscores 
the implications in an editorial of De- 
cember 26. Let me quote from that edi- 
torial: 

The U.S. position is that nobody needs 
to do anything or vote on the question. If 
Russia has not paid up by the time of the 
first rollcall at the next session, Russia has 
automatically lost its vote and its name 
should be passed on the rollcall. The word- 
ing of article 19 seems to support this argu- 
ment. 

However, a ruling by the presiding offi- 
cer would be required. He will be elected 
next fall, the representative of some small, 
reasonably neutral country. His respon- 
sibility will be a heavy one on this issue, 
and he may find it expedient to rule that 
the Assembly must vote on enforcement of 
article 19. This is a vote that might well 
fail to carry, and the results then would be 
serious for the future of the U.N. 


I would say that the results would be 
disastrous, for the members of the U.N. 
would have decided to not live up to the 
U.N. charter. 

Regardless of this outcome, it is clear 
that some method must be devised to 
prevent the United Nations from con- 
tinually facing these financial crises. As 
the Wall Street Journal noted in a per- 
ceptive article on December 30: 

In time, it’s conceivable that the cumula- 
tive effect of such deficits could bring the 
U.N. to a point where it couldn’t meet such 
current obligations as payroll and other 
housekeeping expenses. 

Then it adds what is becoming too evi- 
dent to the American taxpayer: 


But past history suggests some way will be 
found to prop it up. 
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Let me continue to quote: 

In effect, that’s what has happened al- 
ready. Even the bond issue, though a loan, 
was actually a device for permitting the 
United States and other countries to meet 
the expenses for peacekeeping which the 
Soviets and others refused to pay. 


After next year, the article continues: 

The U.N.’s financial future could depend 
on whether the world body can miraculously 
achieve a unity of purpose that has previ- 
ously eluded it. Failing that, it can still 
survive if its angels—particularly the U.S. 
Government—are content to go on paying 
more than their share of the bills. 


The big question then is: How long 
will the American taxpayer be willing to 
be an “angel” to bail out the U.N., espe- 
cially if a majority of its members are 
willing to let expediency rise over the 
principles contained in the charter? The 
answer, I believe, is that only so long as 
the United Nations exists as a genuine 
moral force can the American taxpayer 
conscientiously support it. That moral 
force will cease to exist if a majority of 
the members, by their action, repudiate 
the charter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles be printed 
in the Recorp: 

First. “Russia Buys U.S. Wheat With 
Help From Uncle Sam,” from the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Second. “Freight Subsidy on Wheat 
Seen; Cost to United States Put at $26 
Million,” from the Evening Star. 

Third. “United States Should Not 
Pledge Russ Wheat Payment,” from the 
Waterloo, Iowa, Courier. 

Fourth. “More Grumbling in Russia,” 
from the Evening Star. 

Fifth. “Hodges Says Big Wheat Sub- 
sidy Is Design To Cut Soviet Costs,” from 
the New York Times. 

Sixth. “26 U.N. Members Face Vote 
8 Over Debts,” from the Washington 

Seventh. “The U.N.’s Money Problem,” 
from the Des Moines Register. 

Eighth. “The U.N.’s Shaky Finances,” 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 6, 1964] 
Russia Buys U.S. WHEAT WITH HELP FROM 

UNCLE SAM—CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO.’s SALE 

Is VALUED aT $90 MILLION aT Price-Sup- 

PORTED LEVEL—Sussipy TOTALS $25 MILLION 

WASHINGTON.—After more than 3 months 
of tedious on-again, off-again negotiations, 
Russia finally began buying U.S. wheat, with 
considerable assistance from Uncle Sam. 

Continental Grain Co., New York, sold 
Russia 1 million metric tons of wheat, or 
about 37 million bushels, worth $90 million 
at Government price-supported domestic 
prices. Federal officials said it is the largest 
commercial sale of wheat ever by a single 
US. company. 

Closing of the deal in Moscow was un- 
doubtedly aided by a U.S. decision to grant 
the company an abnormally large $25 million 
subsidy so it could offer higher-priced Ameri- 
can wheat at lower world quotations and also 
soak up some shipping costs the Russians 
had balked at paying. 

This unusual shipping aid, legal though 
not officially acknowledged as being specifi- 
cally for freight costs, discloses the adminis- 
tration’s eagerness for at least one wheat 
agreement with Russia. Plagued by drought 
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and chronic mismanagement of its state- 
controlled farm sector, Russia had never be- 
fore bought any U.S. wheat, except small 
amounts for seed and research. Responding 
to Soviet feelers in mid-September, the ad- 
ministration on October 9 publicly commit- 
ted itself to the desirability of selling subsi- 
dized surplus farm goods to Iron Curtain 
countries. 
HAMPERED NEGOTIATIONS 


Continental’s president, Michel Fribourg, 
attested to the administration’s deep inter- 
est in helping the company overcome the 
tangle of bureaucratic and political obstacles, 
both national and international, that con- 
stantly hampered the negotiations. “We 
have maintained close liaison and coopera- 
tion with officials of the U.S. Government in 
each step of the negotiations,” Mr. Fribourg 
said. 

The wheat sold to Russia was covered by 

licenses issued by the Commerce De- 
partment for slightly more than 1.5 million 
tons of wheat and flour worth $125.6 million. 
Of this amount, licenses for $85 million were 
issued over the weekend. Besides Conti- 
nental, licenses covering wheat sales to Rus- 
sia were issued to Bunge Corp., New York, 
and Kerr Grain Co., and Helix Milling Co., 
both of Portland, Oreg. 

The validity of all these licenses is con- 
ditioned on half the wheat being hauled in 
U.S. vessels if available, a requirement 
that until now has blocked wheat sales to 
the Soviet. Freight rates on U.S.-owned 
ships are between $5 and $6 a ton higher 
than those charged by foreign ships for the 
United States-to-U.S.S.R. run, and the Rus- 
sians have refused to buy U.S. wheat at 
prices raised by these higher shipping costs. 

But the extra-large U.S. subsidy permits 
Continental not only to absorb the ship- 
ping rate difference but may also result in 
filling up most truly available American 
shipping space, paving the way for more 

sales to Russia and making further 
subsidy fattening unnecessary for the United 
States. 

Continental's transaction with the Soviet 
is for cash. Counting freight costs, the 
Reds will pay about $78.5 million, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fribourg. Delivery is to be made 
by April 15. Assuming the 37 million bushels 
of wheat is worth $90 million at current 
prices and that Government stocks even- 
tually will be depleted by an equal amount, 
the U.S. Treasury may receive a net $65 
million after paying the $25 million subsidy. 


SALE WOULD AID UNITED STATES 


Other benefits cited by Government ofi- 
cials and Mr. Fribourg included the calcula- 
tions that Federal storage costs of $5 million 
a year will be avoided, that surplus wheat 
stocks will be reduced by about 3.4 percent 
of the total carryover of 1.1 billion bushels 
held mostly by the Government and that 
the sale will help reduce the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit, which ran just under 
$3.6 billion in 1963. 

Echoing the late President Kennedy's 
words of October 9, Mr. Fribourg declared: 
“This shipment will result in an important 
new source of volume for the Nation's rail- 
ways, barge and shipping companies.” 

Continental, one of the Nation’s largest 
grain exporters, has agreed to sell Russia 
the following: 

Five hundred thousand metric tons (18,- 
372,500 bushels) of No. 2 Hard Red Winter 
wheat to be shipped from U.S. gulf ports 
to Russian Black Sea ports. The United 
States will pay Continental a subsidy of 65 
cents a bushel. 

One hundred thousand metric tons (3,- 
674,333 bushels) of No. 2 Hard Red Winter 
wheat, also at a subsidy of 65 cents, from 
west coast ports to Siberian ports. 

Fifty thousand tons (1,823,500 bushels) 
of No. 2 White wheat subsidized at 61 cents 
a bushel, from the west coast to Siberian 
ports. 
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Three hundred and fifty thousand tons 
(12,860,060 bushels) of No. 2 Amber Hard 
Durum wheat, subsidized at 72 cents a bushel 
for half delivered through February and 73 
cents a bushel on the rest delivered through 
April 15 from the east coast to the Black Sea. 

Subsidies are paid in the form of surplus 
U.S.-owned wheat; actually the Government 
issues negotiable certificates representing the 
surplus grain to the company, which has the 
right to redeem them in either wheat or in 
cash by selling the certificates to other 
traders. ' 

Neither the company nor the Govern- 
ment disclosed the exact net price of most 
of the wheat. Presumably, this depends on 
the day that Continental actually purchases 
the wheat, probably in commodity markets, 
since prices fluctuate daily. 

But the price Continental will pay for the 
Durum wheat, the kind used in making 
noodles and spaghetti, is known because the 
company had to buy it all from Uncle Sam, 
who owns nearly all the Durum surplus. 
This price was $2.505 a bushel, which the 
Government maintains is the statutory min- 
imum price but which traders noted is about 
16 cents below the latest market price at 
Minneapolis. Durum prices, however, fluctu- 
ate widely because realtively small amounts 
are sold daily, compared to breadmaking Red 
and White wheats. 

It is on the Durum wheat that the extra- 
large subsidies are to be paid to help solve 
the shipping problem. The Durum subsi- 
dies of 72 and 73 cents a bushel amount 
to $5 or $6 a ton more than the 58-cent sub- 
sidy granted on an export sale of 30,000 bush- 
els of Durum on December 19. This $5- or $6- 
a-ton figure happens to be just about equal 
to the current difference between American 
and foreign shipping rates. 

Underlining the abnormally big subsidy on 
the Durum destined for Russia is the fact 
that on December 30 the Department refused 
to pay a 59-cent subsidy on 110,000 bushels 
and on Friday refused to pay 73 cents on 


- 37,333 bushels. These smaller export deals 


were for Durum to be exported to free world 
destinations. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
5 Jan. 4, 1964] 
FREIGHT SUBSIDY ON WHEAT SEEN—COST TO 
UNITED STATES PUT AT $26 MILLION 


Russia has contracted to buy 37 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat, paying $78.5 million in 
cash in a deal which will cost U.S. taxpayers 
$26 million in subsidies. 

The size of the subsidy indicated it may 
include part of the added cost of shipping 
some of the grain in U.S. vessels—a condition 
at which Russia had balked in early nego- 
tiations. It was not clear whether or not 
shipping costs were considered in the sub- 
sidy arrangement. 

The sale was formally disclosed yesterday 
by both the Agriculture Department and the 
Continental Grain Co., the giant New York 
grain concern that engineered the deal with 
the Government’s backing. 


BIGGEST DEAL ON RECORD 


A Department spokesman said the Con- 
tinental sale was the largest single com- 
mercial grain deal ever made by an American 
concern. He said the Russians will pay in 
cash. 

The Department said the Continental sale 
amounts to about one-fourth of the total 
the Soviet Union is expected to buy during 
the current marketing year. 

Prospects of an additional sale of 500,000 
tons of wheat and 50,000 tons of flour arose 
in action of the Commerce Department in 
issuing export licenses for that quantity to 
three other exporters—the Bunge Corp. of 
New York, the Kerr Grain Co. of Portland, 
Oreg., and the Helix Milling Co. in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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But these companies had not yet applied 
to the Department for export subsidies on 
the grain. 

VALUED AT $90 MILLION 

The wheat sold to the Russians by Con- 
tinental will have a value of about $90 mil- 
lion at U.S. ports. The Soviets will pay ap- 
proximately $78.5 million for the grain de- 
livered at their ports. 

For years, the Department has been offer- 
ing export subsidies on wheat because U.S. 
prices have been held above comparative 
world levels by grower price support pro- 
grams. Exporters have been able to make 
sales abroad only when the subsidies were 
sufficient to make up the difference between 
the higher U.S. prices and the lower world 
prices. 

But the size of the subsidy approved for 
the Continental sale appeared to be larger 
than necessary to make up the difference be- 
tween the domestic and world prices. The 
subsidy goes to the seller, not the buyer. 

When the late President John F. Kennedy 
directed last fall that Soviet bloc areas be 
made eligible for export subsidies, he spe- 
cified that half the grain sold such areas 
be moved in U.S.-flag ships to the extent 
available. 

U.S, RATES HIGHER 

The Soviets balked at use of American 
ships because their freight rates were higher 
than those of foreign vessels. 

The possibility that the Continental deal 
may carry indirect freight subsidies was seen 
in the export subsidies the Department will 
pay on nearly 13 million bushels of Durum 
class wheat involved in the Soviet sale. 

The Department agreed to pay a subsidy 
averaging 72.5 cents a bushel on the durum. 
This was more than 15 cents higher than 
the agency had paid on other recent subsi- 
dized sales of this type of wheat. Durum is 
used for making macaroni, spaghetti, and 
similar products. 

This extra amount in the Durum subsidy 
was equivalent to about $1,750,000 based on 
the difference between recent subsidy pay- 
ments and that approved for Continental. 

The subsidy rates on the remaining part 
of the 37 million bushels range from 51 to 
65 cents a bushel, depending on class of 
wheat and ports from which it will be 
shipped. The other types are used mainly 
for flour for bread and other baking purposes. 

One Department official questioned about 
the possibility that the Durum subsidy in- 
cluded both an export and a transportation 
subsidy denied flatly that there was a trans- 
portation subsidy. But another said the 
Department does not contend that no in- 
direct transportation subsidy is involved. 

Continental simply made an offer to sell 
and export the nearly 13 million bushels of 
Durum if the Department would give it sub- 
sidies averaging 72.5 cents a bushel. 

Both the officials who were questioned said 
the offer was accepted simply and solely be- 
cause it provided the Government an oppor- 
tunity to rid itself of a fourth of a large 
Durum surplus at a time when the Depart- 
ment had expected to be burdened with stor- 
age of the grain for 2 or 3 years at an an- 
nual storage cost of $1.8 million. 

The export demand for Durum seldom has 
been more than 9 million bushels and the 
domestic usage more than 25 million bushels 
annually. By comparison, the Durum sur- 
Plus was around 50 million bushels. 

In other words, the Continental Durum 
deal apparently was regarded by the Depart- 
ment as something of a “fire sale” rather 
than a straight commercial deal that charac- 
terized the subsidies approved for the other 
types of wheat. 


[From the Waterloo Courier, Dec, 22, 1963] 
UNITED STATES SHOULDN’r PLEDGE Russ 
WHEAT PAYMENT 

A national discussion resulted from the 
proposal that the United States sell surplus 
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wheat to Russia. We believe there was gen- 
eral agreement that the wheat should be 
sold but that the sale be conducted as a 
straight business transaction without any 
Government subsidy of any kind. 

Now, however, it develops that the Gov- 
ernment has authority to guarantee pay- 
ment to the one who arranges such for- 
eign sales and that it proposes to use this 
authority to guarantee payment on the Rus- 
sian wheat deal. 

of this, the U.S, House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to bar the use of the Gov- 
ernment guarantee. But the Senate, in 
voting for the foreign aid bill, has refused 
to accept the House action; and the issue 
caused a day-long wrangle in Congress 
Saturday. 

The outcome is not known, as this is writ- 
ten, but the restriction in any case is a de- 
sirable one. If exporters cannot arrange 
satisfactory payment terms with Russia, the 
public would not want the sale completed. 
The exporters will make enormous profits on 
the sale. There is no reason why they should 
not accept whatever risks are involved in 
getting paid. 

Iowa's Senators HICKENLOOPER and MILLER 
both voted to sustain the House action. 
They adopted the reasonable view that the 
wheat sale should either be conducted on a 
business basis or canceled. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Jan. 6, 
1964] 


MORE GRUMBLING IN RUSSIA 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


Russia’s heavy purchases of wheat from 
the United States should assure the Soviet 
people of an adequate bread supply this win- 
ter, experts here said today. 

But the multimillion dollar purchases, 
coming on top of previous sales by Canada 
and Australia, are not expected to end grum- 
bling in Russia over the Kremlin's failure to 
provide a high standard of living. 

Analysts of the Soviet scene have reported 
an unusual amount of complaining by Rus- 
sians in recent months over their living con- 
ditions. The griping seemed to be especially 
stimulated by news of last summer's dis- 
astrous grain harvest. 

Not only have many citizens feared bread 
shortages, but they have also complained 
about low salaries, high costs of living, and 
shortages of needed and high-quality con- 


sumer goods. And despite a tremendous con- 8 


struction campaign, there still are many com- 
plaints about unsatisfactory dwellings. 


WHEAT HARVEST 25 PERCENT DOWN 


Since the communications media in Russia 
are strictly controlled, these complaints are 
not widely publicized. But analysts here re- 
ceive considerable information from indirect 
references in the press and radio as well as 
from reports from Moscow of conversations 
with Russian citizens and eyewitness ac- 
counts of grumbling in stores and in the 
streets. 

The best estimates now are that the Soviet 
wheat harvest last year was 25 percent less 
than in 1962 when about 55 million tons were 
collected. Russia’s purchases from Canada, 
Australia, and the United States should con- 
tribute about 11 million additional tons— 
bringing the total close to 1962’s output, but 
1962 was not a particularly good year. 

Since bread makes up about a third of the 
diet, any threat of a shortage in that com- 
modity causes alarm among the populace. 
Bread cannot be hoarded since it grows stale, 
but citizens have persisted in lining up out- 
side bakeries every morning in anticipation 
that the shelves might be bare later on. 


BLACK MARKET APPEARS 


Actually, the Government has provided an 
ample amount of breadstuffs, observers re- 
port. The large amounts purchased in this 
country should keep the stores stocked until 
the next harvest is brought in. 
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An unofficial rationing system of one large 
loaf per customer has been aimed at pre- 
venting speculation on the black market, but 
many cases of theft and illegal sales have 
been reported. 

Courts have been urged by the press to deal 
severely with those caught dealing on the 
black market. 

A recent speech at a conference of Moscow 
Communist leaders by a local factory official 
noted that “we have definite hardships.” 
The speaker said that older Soviet citizens 
experienced worse hardships, but “as soon as 
a small hitch in supply occurs the snails ap- 
pear immediately.” 

RUSSIANS COMPLAIN 

“They come out of their shells * * * they 
begin to play on this shortage and to specu- 
late. * * Sometimes we go on a subway or 
a trolley on the way to work and we hear how 
ignorant people talk rubbish.” 

A letter writer to Izvestia recently was se- 
verely chastized for complaining that his 
standard of living has not improved sig- 
nificantly. 

Izvestia noted that “the more we receive 
in goods, the greater grows the demand.” 

Premier Khrushchey seems well aware of 
these complaints and has promised the peo- 
ple a better life in his recent speeches. It is 
this concern with the morale of the citizens— 
as well as the Soviet image abroad—that has 
led Russia to spend hard-needed gold reserves 
for wheat. 

The Communist leaders have shown a de- 
termination to keep the standard of living at 
least at its present level. The tremendous 
costs involved in arms expenditures and space 
research have so far prevented the Soviet 
citizen's standard of living from approaching 
that of the West. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1964] 
Hopces Sars Bic WHEAT SUBSIDY Is DESIGNED 
To Cur Sovirer Costs 
(By Eileen Shanahan) 
WasuIncton, January 7.—Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges said today that the 
price of Durum wheat sold to the Soviet 
Union by a private trader last week had been 
specially arranged by the Government to off- 

set part of the cost of shipping. 

Mr. Hodges freely discussed this aspect of 
the arrangement at a press conference. The 
point was specifically denied by Agriculture 
Department officials last week. 

Mr. Hodges said he was not familiar with 
every detail of the transaction. But he said, 
“It is my understanding that the price of 
some of the wheat was set so the seller would 
be able to absorb part of the shipping cost.” 

Transporting at least half the grain in 
American ships, whose rates are higher than 
the rates of others, is required under rules 
laid down by President Kennedy for the 
transaction, The extra cost stalled negotia- 
tions for the wheat sale for some weeks, while 
the Russians sought a less expensive deal. 

COMPANY GETS SUBSIDY 

The Agriculture Department agreed to pay 
a subsidy of 72 cents a bushel to the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. on the 350,000 tons of 
Durum wheat included in last week's $90 
million sale. There are about 37 bushels to a 
ton of wheat. 

The subsidy was as much as 14 cents high- 
er than other recent subsidy payments on 
Durum wheat. 

Agriculture officials had flatly denied that 
the large subsidy was in any way an attempt 
to offset shipping costs. They said they 
would have approved a 72-cent subsidy on 
any transaction as large as the Russian sale 
“regardless of the country of destination.” 

The subsidy on export sales of wheat is 
paid to the exporter to enable him to meet 
the world price for wheat. The American 
price is higher than the world price. 

A total subsidy of about $25 million was 
paid on the million-ton sale to Russia, of 
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which the Durum wheat constituted about a 
third. 


TOTAL COST $78.5 MILLION 

Thus, wheat valued at $90 million in this 
country will be bought by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for $65 million, plus the costs of trans- 
portation. The total bill to the Russian 
Government, including transportations costs, 
is estimated at $78.5 million. 

Mr. Hodges also announced today that the 
Commerce Department had granted addi- 
tional licenses to export grain and other 
products to the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean satellites. 

The new licenses authorize the sale of $42 
million worth of wheat to the Soviet Union, 
$9 million in wheat to Bulgaria, $545,000 in 
raw cotton to Hungary, and $133,000 in 
tobacco to East Germany. 

In addition, the Commerce Department 
announced that it had amended two licenses 
issued in November for the sale of wheat to 
Hungary, increasing the permissible quan- 
tity to be sold. A license originally issued 
for $7,538,000 worth was increased to $8,292,- 
000 and a separate license originally issued for 
$8 million worth was increased to $8,855,000. 


TwENTY-sIx U.N. MEMBERS Face Vore Loss 
Over DEBTS 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1964] 
(By Louis B. Fleming, the Los Angeles Times) 


Unrrep Nations, N.Y., January 4—Twenty- 
six members of the United Nations, including 
the Soviet Union an4 Nationalist China, face 
the loss of their votes in the General Assem- 
bly this year if they don’t pay up some of the 
money they owe the world organization. 

The United Nations itself won't say any- 
thing about the subject, but an estimate 
based on recent financial reports here indi- 
cates that the delinquent members will have 
to pay more than $24 million to avoid appli- 
cation of article 19 of the charter. 

The list of nations facing action under 
article 19 is the longest in the history of the 
world organization. 

The provisions of article 19 probably will 
not be tested until September, when the 
General Assembly is scheduled to convene 
for its annual session. The test could come 
sooner only if there were an emergency ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

As in the past, most of the delinquents 
by then probably will have made payments 
sufficient to relieve them of the possible loss 
of their votes. 

The Soviet Union and four Communist 
allies have said, however, that they will 
maintain their refusal to pay for peace- 
keeping and some other U.N. operations and 
thus will face a direct challenge under terms 
of the article. They previously had been 
able to avoid application of article 19 by 
paying something on their regular accounts. 

The United States is committed to forcing 
application of article 19 against the Soviet 
Union. 

Under the terms of article 19, any member 
owing more than 2 years in assessments loses 
its vote in the Assembly though it can still 
talk, debate and join in other activities. 

The United Nations ended 1963 with a 
deficit of about $134 million, most of it owed 
to member states for services in the peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo and Middle 
East. 


The debt could be alleviated quickly if the 
delinquent members paid what they owe. 
Fifty-four of the 118 members of the United 
Nations owe about $72 million for Congo op- 
erations and 46 members owe $27 million for 
Middle East peacekeeping operations, accord- 
ing to the most recent figures released here. 

The obligations of only 26 of the debtor 
nations appear high enough to bring them 
under article 19, however. 

The largest debt is that of the Soviet 
Union, which owes about $61 million and 
will have to pay about $14 million, including 
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close to $6 million on the peacekeeping ac- 
count, to avoid discipline under article 19. 

The second largest debtor is Nationalist 
China, which owes about $15 million, roughly 
$4 million over the allowable limit to avoid 
article 19. 

Along with the Soviet Union, four other 
Communist States will have to pay some of 
their peacekeeping obligations for the first 
time to avoid a test of article 19. They are 
Byelorussia, Poland, Rumania, and the 
Ukraine. 

Three other Communist States—Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary—have debts 
bringing them under terms of article 19, but 
they can avoid the penalties by paying reg- 
ular budget debts and postpone having to 
pay any peacekeeping assessments for an- 
other year. 

Egypt, which has refused to support the 
Middle East peacekeeping operation, will 
have to make a payment on that account 
this year in the amount of about $52,000, 
plus about $15,000 on regular budget ex- 
penses, if it is to avoid application of article 
19 


Also subject to article 19 as of January 1 
are Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Jordan, Yemen, and Belgium. 

Of these, about a half dozen of the Latins 
have worked out a progress payments pro- 

with the Secretariat which will help 
them avoid imposition of article 19. And 
Belgium has announced that it will pay its 
peacekeeping obligations, thus eliminating 
its debt. 


[From the Des Moines Register, Dec. 26, 1963] 
THE U.N.’s MONEY PROBLEM 


Only by timely adjournment of its 18th 
General Assembly last week did the United 
Nations put off a showdown on a critical 
issue: Can members who disagree with a 
majority vote refuse to accept its mandate? 
The World Court has ruled, in effect, that 
they cannot when that mandate involves 
paying assessments for a U.N. program. 

The question is that of Russia and France 
versus the U.N. peacekeeping forces in the 
Mideast and the Congo. Both countries 
call these forces illegal, and neither has 
paid its assessment toward their mainte- 
nance. The Russian delinquency alone is 
$54 million, well over one-third of the U. N.“s 
total indebtedness. 

By ruling these special assessments a part 
of the U.N. budget, the World Court upheld 
the applicability of article 19 of the United 
Nations Charter: Any country which becomes 
2 years delinquent in payment of its obliga- 
tions to the U.N., “shall lose its vote” in the 
General Assembly. 

Although Russia pays its regular dues 
fairly faithfully, its delinquency on the spe- 
cial assessments will reach the equivalent 
of 2 full years of contributions on January 
1. In effect, this means next September 
when the 19th General Assembly convenes, 
unless a special session is called sooner. 
(France will be 2 years behind in the fall 
of 1965.) 

The Russians made it clear last week that 
they do not intend to pay. The United 
States made it just as clear that it expects 
to insist that article 19 be enforced. This 
insistence may not mean much, though. 
The president of the General Assembly, Dr. 
Carlos Sosa Rodriguez, reflected a fairly 
widespread feeling when he said there are 
“political” as well as legal considerations. 

He means it would do more harm than 
good to take away Russia’s vote. Quite 
possibly Russia would walk out of the U.N. 
for a time. This would be unfortunate. 

However, as U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stev- 
enson said, article 19 should be enforced if 
the U.N. is to be an “action agency,” because 
“once you begin to erode or interpret the 
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charter too flexibly, you very soon will have 
no sustaining body of legal structure to sup- 
port the United Nations.” : 

The U.S. position is that nobody needs to 
do anything or vote on the question, If 
Russia has not paid up by the time of the 
first rollcall at the next session, Russia has 
automatically lost its vote and its name 
should be passed on the rollcall. The word- 
ing of article 19 seems to support this 
argument. 

However, a ruling by the presiding officer 
would be required. He will be elected next 
fall, the representative of some small, rea- 
sonably neutral country. His responsibility 
will be a heavy one on this issue, and he may 
find it expedient to rule that the Assembly 
must vote enforcement of article 19. This 
is a vote that might well fail to carry, and 
the results then would be serious for the 
future of the U.N. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 30, 1963] 
THE U.N. SHAKY FINANCES—THEY'RE ROOTED 
IN Some Basic POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
(By Melvin D. Barger) 

New Tonk —In the Controller's office on 
the 37th floor of the United Nations main 


‘building on the East River here, the old 


problem of money is giving rise to some new 
worries. 

Just now it’s the cash supply which, as 
Secretary General U Thant noted recently, 
is causing considerable anxiety. As things 
now stand, the U.N. probably will head into 
the new year with no more than $38.5 mil- 
lion in the till, scarcely enough for 3 months’ 
operation and certainly a far cry from the 
$86 million it had last January. Its unpaid 
obligations are up $13 million from a year 
ago, to $173 million from $160 million. And 
since the organization’s cash receipts are 
usually smaller in the first half of the year 
than in the last half, while expenditures are 
fairly even, there’s a good possibility that a 
cash squeeze of some proportions could de- 
velop in a few months. 

But U.N. officials hasten to explain that, 
despite continuing concern, there is no im- 
mediate danger of a breakdown in U.N. op- 
erations. 

For the long term, however, the outlook is 
less certain. In fact, it's hard to see how the 
U.N. ever will achieve a comfortable financial 
position if there’s no fundamental change in 
the political fissures that account for the 
present trouble. Extended another few 
years, this basic division could push the U.N. 
to the brink of bankruptcy. And if some- 
thing like another Congo crisis should erupt, 
calling for an expensive peacekeeping op- 
eration, the chances are good that the U.N. 
could survive only by direct assistance from 
its chief angels—the United States and the 
other industrialized countries which even 
now pay most of the bills. Just what the 
long-term U.S. financial role should be is the 
subject of a report released today by the 
State Department’s Advisory Committee on 
International Organizations. 

The U.N. current money trouble stems 
mainly from the Congo operation and, to a 
lesser extent, the costs of maintaining U.N. 
forces in the Middle East. These are not 
particularly expensive as military operations 
go and could easily be borne by the nations 
involved, but the flat refusal of some major 
countries—the Soviet Union in particular— 
to pay their assessments for these ventures 
has created mounting financial problems. 

OFFICIALS ARE OPTIMISTIC 

Still, you get a fair amount of optimism 
from U.N. officials such as Bruce Turner, 
Controller since 1955 and the executive most 
involved with the cash problems. A soft- 
spoken New Zealander, Mr. Turner has pre- 
sided over the U.N. finances during some 
other difficult days; there were the early 
months of 1961, for example, when the orga- 
nization had to contend with a $60 million 
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deficit as a result of the previous year’s Con- 
go operations. He's confident that the 
money will always come from somewhere. 
Other U.N. spokesmen see it the same way. 
The U.N. couldn't collapse simply through a 
cash crisis alone, they contend, because no- 
body really wants to see it collapse. Even 
the Soviets have always come through with 
their regular assessments, and their present 
refusal to pay special assessments for the 
ing operations, the U.N. officials be- 
lieve, cannot be interpreted as an attempt 
to topple the U.N. structure itself. None- 
theless, this refusal creates a thorny prob- 
lem, for without the Congo and Middle East 
deficits the U.N. financial woes would all but 
disappear, 
To control its finances, the U.N. main- 
tains separate budgets for its various func- 
tions. Most of the conventional expenses are 
covered in the regular budget, which for 
1964 is a relatively modest $101 million. 
There is also an account for the Middle East, 
which is now $33.4 million in arrears, as well 
as a special account for the Congo, almost 
$100 million in arrears. Budgets for such 
agencies as the World Health Organization 
and the Children’s Fund (UNICEF) operate 
outside the regular U.N. structure and are 
not even in the Secretary General's jurisdic- 
tion. 


SECRETARY GENERAL CAN BORROW 


To meet all its expenses on the regular 
and peacekeeping accounts, the organization 
needs at all times a cash cushion of at least 
$20 to $30 million, roughly a minimum for 
about 2 months’ operation, But since the 
first quarter usually yields no more than 15 
percent of the year’s assessments while the 
second quarter brings in at best another 25 
percent, there's little likelihood that the 
$38.5 million now on hand will stretch out 
to the third quarter, when the United States 
pays its big assessment. 

If a squeeze develops, the Secretary Gen- 
eral has the option of borrowing from cer- 
tain other U.N. funds, particularly the Special 
Fund, which has about $100 million in cash. 
However, this money is held in trust for aid 
programs in member countries, and there 
is a possibility that its frequent use, even on 
a loan basis, for other purposes, could raise 
objections from Special Fund contributors. 

Additional cash might be obtained by 
marketing the remaining $50 million of the 
$200 million bond issue authorized for the 
Congo expenses. But the bond sales have 
been lagging, giving a hint that further sales 
may come hard. 

The United Nations does not have the op- 
tion of engaging in short-term borrowing 
from banks or other lenders; when such a 
proposal was made a few years ago it was op- 
posed partly on the ground that it was be- 
neath the dignity of a world body to borrow 
commercially. 

For the present, U.N. efforts to ease the 
current trouble center on collecting what is 
already due in assessments. Mr. Turner's of- 
fice has evolved a highly diplomatic system 
of dunning, and may persuade a certain 
number of its delinquent contributors to pay 
at least enough to meet current expenses. 
One factor that works to the U.N. advan- 
tage—at least in terms of an immediate fi- 
nancial pinch—is that some of its larger 
bills are owed to governments (for peace- 
keeping expenses) rather than to private 
firms. The bills are slow to be presented, 
and they also require a reasonable review in 
Mr. Turner’s office. The effect is to forestall 
an immediate drain on cash. 

Longer lasting relief may come from the 
fact the U.N. has trimmed the size and cost 
of its Congo operations by two-thirds since 
last summer. Though the General Assembly 
voted $18 million to provide for forces in the 
Congo through the middle of 1964, the hope 
is that such forces will not be needed there 
after that. There’s no prospect for a similar 
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termination of the Middle East policing ac- 
tivities, but this at least is a far less ex- 
pensive venture. 


THE SOVIET DEBT 


The Soviet Union alone owes $37 million 
for the Congo as well as almost $16 million 
for the Middle East. Its satellites are in ar- 
rears another $14 million. Another de- 
linquent is France, which owes about $16 
million on the Congo but refuses to pay on 
the ground that the General Assembly didn’t 
actually have the authorization to conduct 
such a peacekeeping operation. Still an- 
other nation with a sizable past-due bill is 
Nationalist China, where the problem is 
chiefly inability to pay. 

The dispute over the U.N. peacekeeping 
activities is also beginning to spill over into 
the deliberations on the regular budget. 
Now the Soviets are challenging certain 
items in that budget which are related to 
peacekeeping. They indicate, for example, 
that they will refuse to pay their share of 
the interest and amortization costs of the 
bond issue, expenses for a U.N. memorial 
cemetery in Korea, and certain special mis- 
sions and field services. This threatens to 
deepen the deficits for the coming year. 

What can be done to break such intransi- 
gence? One possible course of action was 
suggested recently by U.S. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, who indicated that the United 
States would press to have the Soviets de- 
prived of their voting rights in the General 
Assembly when they became a full 2 years in 
arrears—a stipulation of article 19 in the 
U.N. Charter. But there’s some doubt as 
to how this sanction ought to be applied, 
and when the World Court reviewed an as- 
pect of this question last year the decision 
was split. It's also not certain that the 
other nations who make up the 113-member 
General Assembly would be willing to force 
the Soviets into a showdown on this issue. 


LONG-TERM UNCERTAINTY 


It’s the difficulty of ending this impasse 
that makes the U.N. financial future uncer- 
tain over the long term, and puts the re- 
sponsibility for its ultimate solution far be- 
yond the reach of professional staff mem- 
bers like Mr. Turner. Possessing little au- 
thority to force collection of its assessments, 
the organization can look forward only to in- 
creasing deficits with each dispute over 
basic policy. In time, it’s conceivable that 
the cumulative effect of such deficits could 
bring the U.N. to a point where it couldn't 
meet such current obligations as payroll 
and other housekeeping expenses. But past 
history suggests some way will be found to 
prop it up. 

In effect, that's what’s happened already 
Even the bond issue, though a loan, was ac- 
tually a device for permitting the United 
States and other countries to meet the ex- 
penses for peacekeeping which the Soviets 
and others refused to pay. The United 
States alone purchased 50 percent of the 
bonds. 

It’s clear from talking with U.N. officials 
that they don’t relish the idea of embarking 
on another operation like the Congo, which 
at its peak was costing $10 million a month. 
Forty-two countries haven't as yet paid their 
shares of these costs, a fact that sharply il- 
lustrates the U.N. financial limitations in 
attempting to serve as a peacekeeping force. 

As Ambassador Stevenson put it last year, 
the organization is doomed to impotence 
without a sound program to finance matters 
authorized by the General Assembly or the 
Security Council. “We cannot expect the 
United Nations to survive from day to day 
by passing a cup like a beggar in the streets,” 
he said. 

But for the next year at least, it appears 
that there'll be enough in the cup to keep 
the U.N. bills paid. After that, the U.N. 
financial future could depend on whether 
the world body can miraculously achieve a 
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unity of purpose that has previously eluded 
it. Failing that, it can still survive if its 
angels—particularly the U.S. Government— 
are content to go on paying more than their 
share of the bills. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. J 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed - 
ings under the call of the quorum be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the foreign aid appropri- 
ation bill there were some criticisms 
from various areas of the press regarding 
the reduction in the original budget re- 
quests for foreign aid. The fact that 
the Congress finally approved a foreign 
aid appropriation bill of $3 billion plus 
about $250 million of carryover, after 
extended debate and consideration, 
speaks for itself. 

In today’s Washington Daily News, an 
article by Henry J. Taylor entitled “How 
Come Aid Chief Comes Up With $669 
Million?” points out the difficulty the 
committees of Congress had in extracting 
from the AID administrators informa- 
tion necessary to arrive at a sound ap- 
propriation. Of course, the inference in 
the article is that the AID administra- 
tors were padding their requests. The 
article points out something that ought 
to be brought home to the American tax- 
payers, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 
THEY SHOULD BE FRO How COME AID CHIEF 
Comes Ur WrrH $669 MILLION? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Any crowd that threw President Johnson 
off the rails as grossly as it did about foreign 
aid needs should be fired by 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

How come Foreign Aid Chief David E. Bell, 
Budget Director Kermit Gordon, White House 
Economic Adviser Walter W. Heller, et al, 
now find they have on hand $669 million 
they swore up and down—and repeatedly— 
that they didn’t have? 

Hey, that’s our money. What are men 
like that doing behind the steering wheel? 
AGONIZINGLY 

Here was President Johnson suddenly and 
agonizingly hurled into facing large and 
immediate decisions. He was entitled to be 
given the score, and given it right, by men 
who would really level with him. He still is. 
Yet, these special pleaders let him lay his 
full prestige on the line, and at once hold the 
Congress on the edge of its Christmas chairs, 
do battle with old Senate friends and go into 
a regular barroom brawl demanding no aid 
cut below $3.1 billion. “It's rock bottom,” 
Mr. Johnson stated to former colleagues. 
“I need every nickel of it.” The President, 
of course, honestly thought he did. 

In perfect good faith the President in- 
sisted to 
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that failure to equal last year’s economic 
support abroad would be dangerous, He de- 
pended, of course, chiefly on Messrs. Bell, 
Gordon, and Heller. 


ON THE BUTTON 


Mr. PassMan told the President that the 
Aid Agency had about $670 million (he hit it 
right on the button) still uncommitted and 

mt. Standing his ground, he stated 
that if $3 billion, or less, new money were 
voted, the agency would have available as 
much economic aid as last year and that only 
a limited reduction was indicated in so- 
called military assistance. 

Beginning last August, Representative 
PassMAN had confronted Messrs. Bell, Gor- 
don and Heller alike with this fact. But 
the committee got no place. Having re- 
ceived what Representative PassmMan de- 
scribed as “only evasions and doubletalk” 
from the AID Director, he stated in an in- 
terview with this writer (Aug. 21) that Bell 
should resign. Dr. Bell has the habit of 
writing letters that say one thing and mean 
another,” the chairman stated. “I find it ab- 
solutely impossible to get him to level with 
me or with the committee.” 


SMOKESCREEN 


But when President Johnson took over, 
the AID managers hauled out their same 
smokescreen complex contentions and fis- 
cal abacadabra. 

The AID Agency, State Department and 
other spending groups beat a hurried call 
for citizens’ committees and others to con- 
dition the public mind to the idea (as usual) 
that a single nickel cut was a surrender to 
communism. In truth, no thoughtful 
objector ever opposed the purposes of wisely 
administered foreign aid. After all, tax- 
payers have devoted more than $100 billion 
to foreign aid across 16 years. 

Instead, the mounting objections were 
based on the proven waste, inefficiency, dup- 
lication and downright stupidity of parts of 
programs long since too large to support and 
too complex to understand. These specific 
weaknesses were perpetrated so hugely, year 
in and year out, that no honest stewardship 
of public funds could any longer stomach 
such an uncut mess. The vested interests 
in the AID Agency nevertheless simply re- 
peated endlessly that a cut would be fatal. 


ENOUGH 


But when congressional courage prevailed, 
what do we discover now? Suddenly there’s 
enough. AID Director Bell has suddenly— 
within days—found $669 million still avail- 
able from previously voted funds and says 
that fiscal 1964 economic aid abroad can 
thus approximately equal 1963. 

They cannot unsay what they have been 
saying. If Dr. Bell, Mr. Gordon, and Mr. 
Heller knew that truth all the time, as Repre- 
sentative PassMAN pointed it out to them 
last summer, doesn’t this represent the equi- 
valent of unfaithfulness to Congress and to 
President Johnson, no less? And if they 
didn’t know it, incompetence like this, on 
such a $669 million scale, makes them ut- 
terly unsuited to handle our citizens’ 
money. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am sure 
that many Senators commented earlier 
today on the moving state of the Union 
eae to which we listened with atten- 

on. 

It occurred to me that while my ex- 
posure to these messages has been brief 
in comparison with that of the majority 
of Senators, I would never be exposed to 
a message which was more precise, spe- 
cific, and direct. There was no “fudg- 
ing.” There was no obscuring. There 
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was no overstatement or understatement. 
It was a recital of the facts as the Presi- 
dent sees them by the clock of history, 
which happens to read “1964.” 

It described, however, the whole course 
of action which this free society ought 
to take if it is to respond to the demands 
with which history confronts us. 

Let us take the section of the message 
that dealt with civil rights. Could any- 
thing have been more clear, more spe- 
cific, more forthright than what the Pres- 
ident told us and the people of America 
a few hours ago? The President did 
not suggest half measures. He did not 
say that we must abolish some discrim- 
ination. He said that all racial discrim- 
inat'on must go, so far as it is in the 
reach of the writ of the Government of 
the United States. 

I know that some in Congress would 
prefer to postpone this more difficult 
problem; to extend, if possible, another 
hundred years the day of decision. 
There are some who will vigorously and 
sincerely oppose the legislation. But no 
longer can any American be denied his 
basic constitutional right; and we rest 
at ease with our conscience and the 
future. 

I think most Members of Congress 
recognize this, and that a civil rights bill 
will pass this year. I shudder to think 
of the consequences if this prediction 
proves wrong. I do not “buy” the no- 
tion that in saying this I am suggesting 
that we are acting only in response to 
threats. Not at all. 

Our failure to react to the clear mes- 
sage that confronts us across the coun- 
try would be inexcusable folly. I would 
repeat again the words of President 
Johnson when he talked to us and to 
America about the elimination of dis- 
crimination. He said: 

This is not merely an economic issue—or 
a social, political, or international issue. It 
is a moral issue—and it must be met by the 
passage this session of the bill now pending 
in the House. 


With moving eloquence, he brought it 
home to all who would have eyes that 
see and minds willing to accept and reg- 
ister what those eyes relate to the mind. 
He said: 

Today Americans of all races stand side by 
side in Berlin and Vietnam. They died side 
by side in Korea. Surely they can work and 
eat and travel side by side in America. 


If I might add a footnote, those white 
markers that designate the places of rest 
of Americans who died in military serv- 
ice across the world mark the places of 
honored rest of both white and Negro 
Americans. How, in the light of those 
experiences of ours as a people, we can 
longer defer the action that President 
has outlined to us, I shall never under- 
stand. 

When we do act, as I hopefully and 
confidently believe we will, our action 
will reflect in large measure the leader- 
ship that President Johnson has dis- 
played, and continues to display, in this 
most difficult legislative area. 

I join Senators who spoke earlier in 
saluting the President of the United 
States on a message which I am sure in 
history’s verdict will be assigned a high 
place in history. Bitter though the de- 
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bate may become, I hope that the out- 
come will be one which the verdict of 
history will accord at least a passing 
grade, because if we fail in this test, I 
believe time will soon run out on us as a 
nation, and then history will accord us 
the same sort of footnote treatment it 
has accorded other nations which once 
held the center of the stage, but dillydal- 
lied, until it ha too late, with making 
the necessary reforms. 

President Johnson has done his part. 
It is now up to us to respond by doing 
ours. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HOW- 
ARD H. BAKER, OF TENNESSEE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate House Res- 
suaa: 605, which will be read by the 
clerk. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Howarp H. Baker, a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of seventeen 
Members of the House with such Members 
of the Senate as may be joined be appointed 
to attend the funeral, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 


such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 


that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
& copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives 
which has just been read to the Senate 
announces the sad and untimely death 
of one of Tennessee’s beloved and most 
useful sons. 

Howarp H. Baker led a life that was 
exemplary in many respects. As a 
young citizen of a mountainous county, 
he became a civic leader, a respected 
man in his church, a beloved man among 
the people with whom he lived and 
worked. 

He came to know the problems of the 
lowly, the distressed, the hard pressed. 
This knowledge never left him. When 
later he held exalted positions, he re- 
membered the knowledge of his youth, of 
the struggle and humanity of which he 
was a part, from which he had come. 

He was elected a district attorney in 
a large, mountainous area, composed of 
several counties. He demeaned himself 
with honor and acquitted himself with 
credit. 

An able man, a student of the law, and 
of the nobility and foibles of his fellow 
man, he tempered justice with mercy in 
the exercise of his responsibilities as 
prosecuting attorney. 

He was a popular man, held in warm 
esteem by countless thousands of people. 

Later he was elected to the U.S. Con- 
gress. I served with him in the House 
of Representatives. After my election to 
the Senate, we worked together. And 
when I say that we worked together, I 
wish to emphasize that the personal and 
political and official equations between 
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Representative HOWARD BAKER and my- 
self were good. He was easy to work 
with. 

He was a gentleman, understanding, 
tolerant, and considerate, willing to con- 
sider and ready to yield to the other 
man’s point of view if circumstances and 
logic so dictated. He was generous and 
able. 

Mr. BAKER was a leader of his party, 
first in his congressional district and in 
the eastern part of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and then in the entire State and 
in the Nation. Nevertheless, loyalty to 
party yielded in many instances, when 
he thought party policy was not on all 
fours with the welfare of the mass of 
people, the like of which he represented 
and whence he had come. 

An example is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It mattered not how the 
storm raged against this agency a few 
years ago. Representative HOWARD 
Baker was the Rock of Gibraltar on his 
side of the aisle, and there were always 
some who were influenced by him. Not 
only did he stand beneficially and four- 
square for TVA, which was an important 
activity in his congressional district, but 
he played an important part in the 
atomic energy program. 

It was during his term as district at- 
torney that the Manhattan District, 
with all the secret operations of this 
great undertaking at that time, was com- 
menced at Oak Ridge, Tenn., within the 
district which he served. 

General Baker, as he was called at that 
time, handled the security matters and 
the prosecutions and law enforcement of 
this vast Federal undertaking, where the 
requirements of security were so strict, 
so severe, and so necessary. 

In Congress, he played an important 
part in bringing homeownership to Oak 
Ridge, which originally had been a 100- 
percent-owned Federal community. In 
large measure, as a tribute to the work of 
Representative Baker, with whom it was 
my pleasure to work in this as in many 
other respects, Oak Ridge, Tenn., now 
has the largest percentage of homeown- 
ership of any community in the world, 
going, as I have said, from a 100-percent 
Government-owned community to the 
proud estate of homeownership, to the 
largest extent of any place in the world, 
or at least of any place in the United 
States of which we have any knowledge. 

In many respects Representative 
Howard BAKER was a man apart, a truly 
good man, a man who possessed the 
powers of reason, who in the heat of bat- 
tle could exercise reasoned judgment. 

The State of Tennessee and the United 
States have lost a great citizen. I have 
lost a personal friend, a trusted col- 
league. To all members of his family, 
I extend the deepest sympathy. I know 
the members of his family. Howard 
Baker, Jr., isan able young man of whom 
his late father was justly proud. I have 
visited in the home of Howard Baker, Jr., 
whose wife is the only daughter of the 
distinguished minority leader of the 
Senate. They have a beautiful home. 
They have children in whom their late 
paternal grandfather took enormous 
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pride and from whom he had experienced 
love and joy. 

He has two lovely daughters, both of 
whom are now married. 

They are Mrs. Michael Patestides of 
New York City, and Mrs. William G. 
Wampler, of Bristol, Va. 

To the children and to the grandchil- 
dren and to his devoted and charming 
but now disconsolate widow I extend the 
deepest of sympathy. 

It is a great loss to them, to the people 
of his congressional district, to the State 
of Tennessee, and to the Nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is no 
easy assignment for one to call his son- 
in-law out of a Federal Power Commis- 
sion hearing early in the morning to ac- 
quaint him with the fact that within the 
hour his father had suffered an aortic 
aneuryism, which had afflicted the late 
Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Kefauver, 
and had taken his life before he could 
reach the hospital. 

My grandchildren are the grandchil- 
dren also of the very distinguished late 
Representative from the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

I learned to develop great affection 
and great respect for the mark he had 
made in the halls of national affairs. 

At a reasonably early time in his con- 
gressional service, he was elevated to a 
spot on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which is regarded as a prize as- 
signment in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

There he brought to bear the fine mind 
which had been sharpened from the day 
he left the law school of the University 
of Tennessee more than 40 years ago. 
There was in Howarp Baker all of the 
ruggedness of the surrounding hills and 
tall mountains of the area where he 
lived. 

One needs to live close to the rugged 
terrain that marks that section of Ten- 
nessese to know the robustness and rug- 
gedness that it imparts to one who re- 
sides in territory like that. 

HOowAn ? BAKER was, indeed, a great 
servant of his community. He left a dis- 
tinctive impress, not only on the commu- 
nity, but on the State that he served as a 
sort of deputy attorney general and then 
as a Representative from the Second 
Congressional District of Tennessee. 

One need only become familiar with 
the area where he lived to understand, 
from its. history and tradition, what it 
can do for a person. As I recall, Scott 
County, where he resided so long before 
he moved to Knoxville, was so rugged in 
its convictions that in the days of civil 
rebellion and strife it had actually se- 
ceded and presented and set itself up as 


‘a State. That is truly a tribute to the 


conviction and ruggedness of the people 
who reside there. HOWARD BAKER par- 
took of that quality. 

So the Nation and the State of Ten- 
nessee have lost a great public servant. 
The Second Congressional District of 
Tennessee, likewise, loses one who, in his 
14th year, has served it with fidelity and 
the greatest of devotion. His place will 
be difficult to fill. 
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I shall in person extend my sympathy 
and condolences to the family when I 
see them tonight, when I get to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

I am grateful for the most gracious 
remarks and the testimonial sentiment 
uttered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to say just one word about 
the passing of our colleague in the other 
body, the Honorable Howarp H. Baker, 
of Tennessee. It is a personal loss to me 
since I served with him in the House and 
considered him a good, personal friend. 
I offer this expression of deepest con- 
dolence to his family and friends. 

In 13 years of service, Congressman 
Baker exhibited great loyalty to the Na- 
tion and to his constituency. In years 
marked by important and controversial 
legislation, Howarp Baker felt a deep 
commitment to serve his own people 
fully and honestly. 

He will be missed in the Congress and 
in the country for his straightforward 
and conscientious work on many prob- 
lems, particularly in the field of taxation 
and those matters dealt with by the 
House Subcommittee on Ways and 
Means, of which he was such a valued 
member. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable Howarp H. BAKER, late a 
Representative from the State of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the resolution is unanimously 
agreed to; and under the second resolv- 
ing clause the Chair appoints the two 
Senators from Tennessee [Mr. Gore and 
Mr. Watters], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as a fur- 
ther mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Representative Baker, and 
in accordance with the previous order 
of the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Friday, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and at 5 o’clock p.m. the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, January 10, 
1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


1964 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Corinthians 4: 2: It is required of 
stewards that they be found faithful. 

Most merciful and gracious God, as we 
enter upon the business of the 2d session 
of this 88th Congress, may we be faithful 
stewards and inspired with such integ- 
rity of character and conduct that daily 
we shall stand and walk before Thee and 
our fellow men unashamed and unafraid. 

May it be the passionate longing of 
our President, our Speaker, and all lead- 
ers of church and state to be supremely 
desirous of helping groping and strug- 
gling humanity find the way out of dark- 
ness and confusion into the radiant light 
and liberty of a better day. 

Grant that in this high and holy ad- 
venture we may not rely primarily upon 
human wisdom and human ingenuity but 
upon the God of all grace whose resources 
of wisdom are inexhaustible and whose 
strength is invincible. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess at this time sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 2 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
12 o'clock and 18 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 250. Concurrent resolution 
establishing that the two Houses of Con- 
gress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday, January 8, 
1964, at 12:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 250 TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
The SPEAKER of the House presided. 
The Doorkeeper announced the Presi- 

dent pro tempore and Members of the 

U.S. Senate, who entered the Hall of the 

ox——s 
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House of Representatives, the President 
pro tempore taking the chair at the left 
of the Speaker, and the Members of the 
Senate the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members of 
the committee to escort the President of 
the United States into the Chamber: 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bocas], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the 
part of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign governments 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker's rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker's rostrum. 

At 12 o'clock and 31 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the United States. 

The President of the United States, es- 
corted by the committee of Senators and 
Representatives, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, and stood at 
the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the great pleasure, the high 
privilege, and the distinct honor of pre- 
senting to you the President of the 
United States. [Applause.] 


THE STATE OF THE UNION—AD- 
DRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
251) 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the House and 
Senate, my fellow Americans, I will be 
brief, for our time is necessarily short 
and our agenda is already long. 

Last year’s congressional session was 
the longest in peacetime history. With 
that foundation, let us work together to 
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make this year’s session the best in the 
Nation's history. 

Let this session of Congress be known 
as the session which did more for civil 
rights than the last hundred sessions 
combined; as the session which enacted 
the most far reaching tax cut of our 
time; as the session which declared all- 
out war on human poverty and unem- 
ployment in these United States; as the 
session which finally recognized the 
health needs of all of our older citizens; 
as the session which reformed our tan- 
gled transportation and transit policies; 
as the session which achieved the most 
effective, efficient foreign aid program 
ever; and as the session which helped 
to build more homes and more schools 
and more libraries and more hospitals 
than any single session of Congress in 
the history of our Republic. All this 
and more can and must be done. It can 
be done by this summer. 

And it can be done without any in- 
crease in spending. In fact, under the 
budget that I shall shortly submit, it can 
be done with an actual reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures and Federal employ- 
ment. 

We have in 1964 a unique opportunity 
and obligation—to prove the success of 
our system—to disprove those cynics and 
critics at home and abroad who ques- 
tion our purpose and our competence. 

If we fail—if we fritter and fumble 
away our opportunity in needless, sense- 
less quarrels between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, or between the House and the 
Senate, or between the South and the 
North, or between the Congress and the 
administration—then history will right- 
fully judge us harshly. But if we suc- 
ceed—if we can achieve these goals by 
forging in this country a greater sense 
of union—then, and only then, can we 
take full satisfaction in the state of the 
Union. 

Here in the Congress, you can demon- 
strate effective legislative leadership by 
discharging the public business with 
clarity and dispatch—voting each im- 
portant proposal up or voting it down 
but at least bringing it to a fair and a 
final vote. 

Let us carry forward the plans and 
programs of John Fitzgerald Kennedy— 
not because of our sorrow or sympathy— 
but because they are right. 

In his memory today, I especially ask 
all Members of my own political faith— 
in this election year—to put your coun- 
try ahead of your party, and to always 
debate principles, never debate person- 
alities. 

For my part, I pledge a progressive ad- 
ministration which is efficient and honest 
and frugal. 

The budget to be submitted to the 
Congress shortly is in full accord with 
this pledge. It will cut our deficit in 
half, from $10 billion to $4.9 billion. It 
will be, in proportion to our national out- 
put, the smallest budget since 1951. It 
will call for a substantial reduction in 
Federal employment, a feat accom- 
plished only once before in the last 10 
years. While maintaining the full 
strength of our combat defenses, it will 
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call for the lowest number of civilian 
personnel in the Department of Defense 
since 1950. 

It will call for total expenditures of 
$97.9 billion—compared to $98.4 for the 
current year, a reduction of more than 
$500 million. It will call for new obliga- 
tional authority of $103.8 billion—a re- 
duction of more than $4 billion below 
last year’s request of $107.9 billion. 

But it is not a standstill budget—for 
America cannot afford to stand still. 
Our population is growing. Our econ- 
omy is more complex. Our people’s 
needs are expanding. But by closing 
down obsolete installations, by curtailing 
less urgent programs, by cutting back 
where cutting back seems to be wise, by 
insisting on a dollar’s worth for a dollar 
spent, I am able to recommend in this 
reduced budget the most Federal support 
in history for education, for health, for 
retraining the unemployed, and for help- 
ing the economically and the physically 
handicapped. À 

This budget, and this year’s legislative 
program, are designed to help each and 
every American citizen fulfill his basic 
hopes: His hopes for a fair chance to 
make good; his hopes for fairplay from 
the law; his hopes for a full-time job 
on full-time pay; his hopes for a decent 
home for his family in a decent commu- 
nity; his hopes for a good school for his 
children with good teachers; and his 
hopes for security when faced with sick- 
ness, or unemployment, or old age. 

Unfortunately many Americans live on 
the outskirts of hope—some because of 
their poverty, and some because of their 
color, and all too many because of both. 
Our task is to help replace their despair 
with opportunity. 

This administration today here and 
now declares unconditional war on 
poverty in America. I urge this Con- 
gress and all Americans to join with me 
in that effort. 

It will not be a short or easy struggle— 
no single weapon or strategy will suf- 
fice—but we shall not rest until that 
waris won. The richest nation on earth 
can afford to win it. We cannot afford 
to lose it. One thousand dollars in- 
vested in salvaging an unemployable 
youth today can return $40,000 or more 
in his lifetime. Poverty is a national 
problem, requiring improved national 
organization and support. But this at- 
tack, to be effective, must also be orga- 
nized at the State and local level and 
must be supported and directed by State 
and local efforts. 

For the war against poverty will not 
be won here in Washington. It must 
be won in the field—in every private 
home, in every public office, from the 
courthouse to the White House. 

The program I shall propose will em- 
phasize this cooperative approach to 
help that one-fifth of all American 
families with incomes too small to even 
meet their basic needs. 

Our chief weapons in a more pin- 
pointed attack will be better schools, 
and better health, and better homes, and 
better training, and better job oppor- 
tunities to help more Americans—espe- 
cially young Americans—escape from 
squalor and misery and unemployment 
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rolls where other citizens help to carry 
them. 

Very often a lack of jobs and money 
is not the cause of poverty but the symp- 
tom. 

The cause may lie deeper—in our 
failure to give our fellow citizens a fair 
chance to develop their own capacities— 
in a lack of education and training, in a 
lack of medical care and housing, in a 
lack of decent communities in which to 
live and bring up their children. 

But whatever the cause, our joint Fed- 
eral-local effort must pursue poverty, 
pursue it wherever it exists, in city slums 
and small towns, in sharecropper shacks 
or in migrant worker camps, on Indian 
reservations, among whites as well as 
Negroes, among the young as well as the 
aged, in the boomtowns, and in the de- 
pressed areas. 

Our aim is not only to relieve the 
symptoms of poverty but to cure it— 
and, above all, to prevent it. No single 
piece of legislation, however, is going to 
suffice. We will launch a special effort 
in the chronically distressed areas of Ap- 
palachia. We must expand our small 
but our successful area redevelopment 
program. We must enact youth employ- 
ment legislation to put jobless, aimless, 
hopeless youngsters to work on useful 
projects. We must distribute more food 
to the needy through a broader food 
stamp program. We must create a Na- 
tional Service Corps to help the eco- 
nomically handicapped of our own coun- 
try as the Peace Corps now helps those 
abroad. We must modernize our un- 
employment insurance and establish a 
high level Commission on Automation. 
If we have the brainpower to invent 
these machines, we have the brainpower 
to make certain that they are a boon 
and not a bane to humanity. We must 
extend the coverage of our minimum 
wage laws to more than 2 million work- 
ers now lacking this basic protection of 
purchasing power. We must, by includ- 
ing special school aid funds as part of 
our education program, improve the 
quality of teaching and training and 
counseling in our hardest hit areas. We 
must build more libraries in every area— 
and more hospitals and nursing homes 
under the Hill-Burton Act—and train 
more nurses to staff them. We must 
provide hospital insurance for our older 
citizens, financed by every worker and 
his employer under social security con- 
tributing no more than $1 a month dur- 
ing the employee’s working career to 
protect him in his old age in a dignified 
manner, without cost to the Treasury, 
against the devastating hardship of pro- 
longed or repeated illness. We must, as 
a part of a revised housing and urban re- 
newal program, give more help to those 
displaced by slum clearance, provide 
more housing for our poor and our el- 
derly, and seek as our ultimate goal in 
our free enterprise system a decent home 
for every American family. We must 
help obtain more modern mass transit 
within our communities as well as low- 
cost transportation between them. 
Above all, we must release $11 billion 
of tax reduction into the private spend- 
ing stream to create new jobs and new 
markets in every area of this land. 
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These programs are obviously not for 
the poor or the underprivileged alone. 
Every American will benefit by the ex- 
tension of social security to cover the 
hospital costs of their aged parents. 
Every American community will benefit 
from the construction or modernization 
of schools, libraries, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes—from the training of more 
nurses—and from the improvement of 
urban renewal and public transit. And 
every individual American taxpayer and 
every corporate taxpayer will benefit 
from the earliest possible passage of the 
pending tax bill—from both the new 
investment it will bring and the new 
jobs that it will create. 

That tax bill has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed for a year. Now we need action. 
The new budget clearly allows it. Our 
taxpayers surely deserve it. Our econ- 
omy strongly demands it. And every 
month of delay dilutes its benefits in 
1964 for consumption, for investment, 
and for employment. For until the bill 
is signed, its investment incentives can- 
not be deemed certain, and the with- 
holding rate cannot be reduced—and 
the most damaging and devastating 
thing you can do to any businessman 
in America is to keep him in doubt and 
to keep him guessing on what our tax 
policy is. And I say that we should 
now reduce to 14 percent instead of 
15 percent our withholding rate. I, 
therefore, urge the Congress to take 
final action on this bill by the 1st of 
February if at all possible. For how- 
ever proud we may be of the unprece- 
dented progress of our free enterprise 
economy over the last 3 years, we should 
not and we cannot permit it to pause. 
In 1963, for the first time in history, we 
crossed the 70 million job mark—but 
we will soon need more than 75 million 
jobs. In 1963, our gross national prod- 
uct reached the $600 billion level—$100 
billion higher than when we took of- 
fice. But it easily could and it should 
be still $30 billion higher today than it 
is. Wages and profits and family in- 
come are also at their highest levels 
in history—but I would remind you that 
4 million workers and 13 percent of our 
industrial capacity are still idle today. 
We need a tax cut now to keep this 
country moving. 

For our goal is not merely to spread 
the work. Our goal is to create more 
jobs. I believe the enactment of a 35- 
hour week would sharply increase costs, 
would invite inflation, would impair our 
ability to compete and merely share in- 
stead of creating employment. But Iam 
equally opposed to the 45- or 50-hour 
week in those industries where consis- 
tently excessive use of overtime causes 
increased unemployment. So, therefore, 
I recommend legislation authorizing the 
creation of tripartite industry commit- 
tees to determine, on an industry-by- 
industry basis, as to where a higher 
penalty rate for overtime would increase 
job openings without unduly increasing 
costs—and authorizing the establish- 
ment of such higher rates. 

Let me make one principle of this 
administration abundantly clear: All of 
these increased opportunities—in em- 
ployment, in education, in housing, and 
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in every field—must be open to Ameri- 
cans of every color. As far as the writ 
of Federal law will run, we must abolish 
not some but all racial discrimination. 

For this is not merely an economic 
issue—or a social, political or interna- 
tional issue. It is a moral issue—and it 
must be met by the passage this session 
of the bill now pending in the House. 

All members of the public should have 
equal access to facilities open to the 
public. All members of the public should 
be equally eligible for Federal benefits 
that are financed by the public. All 
members of the public should have an 
equal chance to vote for public officials, 
and to send their children to good pub- 
lic schools, and to contribute their tal- 
ents to the public good. 

Today Americans of all races stand 
side by side in Berlin and in Vietnam. 
They died side by side in Korea. Surely 
they can work and eat and travel side 
by side in their own country. 

We must also lift by legislation the 
bars of discrimination against those who 
seek entry into our country, particularly 
those with much-needed skills and those 
joining their families. In establishing 
preferences, a nation that was built by 
the immigrants of all lands can ask those 
who now seek admission: “What can 
you do for our country?” But we should 
not be asking: “In what country were 
you born?” 

For our ultimate goal is a world with- 
out war, a world made safe for diversity, 
in which all men, goods, and ideas can 
freely move across every border and every 
boundary. 

We must advance toward this goal in 
1964 in at least 10 different ways, not as 
partisans but as patriots. 

First, we must maintain—and our 
reduced defense budget will maintain— 
that margin of military safety and su- 
periority obtained through 3 years of 
steadily increasing both the quality and 
the quantity of our strategic, our con- 
ventional and our antiguerrilla forces. 
In 1964 we will be better prepared than 
ever before to defend the cause of free- 
dom—whether it is threatened by out- 
right aggression or by the infiltration 
practiced by those in Hanoi and Havana 
who ship arms and men across interna- 
tional borders to foment insurrection. 
And we must continue to use that 
strength, as John Kennedy used it in the 
Cuban crisis and for the test ban treaty, 
to demonstrate both the futility of nu- 
clear war and the possibilities of lasting 
peace, 

Second, we must take new steps— 
and we shall make new proposals at 
Geneva—toward the control and the 
eventual abolition of arms. Even in the 
absence of agreement we must not 
stockpile arms beyond our needs or seek 
an excess of military power that could 
be provocative as well as wasteful. And 
it is in this spirit that in this fiscal year 
we are cutting back our production of 
enriched uranium by 25 percent. We 
are shutting down four plutonium piles. 
We are closing many nonessential mili- 
tary installations. And it is in this 
spirit that we today call on our adver- 
saries to do the same. 
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Third, we must make increased use of 
our food as an instrument of peace, 
making it available—by sale, or trade, 
or loan or donation—to hungry people in 
all nations which tell us of their needs 
and accept proper conditions of dis- 
tribution. 

Fourth, we must assure our preem- 
inence in the peaceful exploration of 
outer space, focusing on an expedition 
to the moon in this decade—in coopera- 
tion with other powers if possible, alone 
if necessary. 

Fifth, we must expand world trade. 
Having recognized in the act of 1962 that 
we must buy as well as sell, we now ex- 
pect our trading partners to recognize 
that we must sell as well as buy. We are 
willing to give them competitive access 
to our market—asking only that they do 
the same for us. 

Sixth, we must continue, through such 
measures as the interest equalization tax 
as well as the cooperation of other na- 
tions, our recent progress toward balanc- 
ing our international accounts. 

This administration must and will pre- 
serve the present gold value of the dollar. 

Seventh, we must become better 
neighbors with the free states of the 
Americas—working with the councils of 
the OAS, with a stronger Alliance for 
Progress, and with all the men and 
women of this hemisphere who really 
believe in liberty and justice for all. 

Eighth, we must strengthen the ability 
of free nations everywhere to develop 
their independence and raise their stand- 
ard of living—and thereby frustrate 
those who prey on poverty and chaos. 
To do this, the rich must help the poor— 
and we must do our part. We must 
achieve a more rigorous administration 
of our development assistance, with 
larger roles for private investors, for 
other industrialized nations, and for in- 
ternational agencies and for the recipi- 
ent nations themselves. 

Ninth, we must strengthen our At- 
lantic and Pacific partnerships, maintain 
our alliances and make the United Na- 
tions a more effective instrument for na- 
tional independence and international 
order. 

Tenth, and finally, we must develop 
with our allies new means of bridging 
the gap between the East and the West, 
facing danger boldly wherever danger 
exists, but being equally bold in our 
search for new agreements which can 
enlarge the hopes of all while violating 
the interests of none. 

In short, I would say to the Congress 
that we must be constantly prepared for 
the worst and constantly acting for the 
best. 

We must be strong enough to win any 
war, and we must be wise enough to pre- 
vent one. 

We shall neither act as aggressors nor 
tolerate acts of aggression. 

We intend to bury no one—and we do 
not intend to be buried. 

We can fight, if we must, as we have 
fought before—but we pray that we will 
never have to fight again. 

My good friends and my fellow Ameri- 
cans, in these last 7 sorrowful weeks we 
have learned anew that nothing is so 
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enduring as faith and nothing is so de- 
grading as hate. 

John Kennedy was a victim of hate, 
but he was also a great builder of faith, 
faith in our fellow Americans, whatever 
their creed or their color or their sta- 
tion in life; and faith in the future of 
man, whatever his divisions and differ- 
ences. 

This faith was echoed in all parts of 
the world. On every continent and in 
every land to which Mrs. Johnson and I 
traveled, we found faith and hope and 
love toward this land of America and 
toward our people. 

So I ask you now, in the Congress and 
in the country, to join with me in ex- 
pressing and fulfilling that faith—in 
working for a nation—a nation that is 
free from want and a world that is free 
from hate—a world of peace and justice, 
and freedom and abundance, for our 
time and for all time to come. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 1 o'clock and 16 minutes p.m, the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o'clock and 18 min- 
utes p.m., the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


RECESS 
The SPEAKER. The Ch declares 
the House in recess until 2 o'clock. 
Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 25 min- 
utes p.m.) , the House stood in recess. 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
2 o’clock p.m. 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message of the President be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GREAT BRITAIN SUPPLYING CUBA 
WITH $10 MILLION WORTH OF 
CERTAIN EQUIPMENT 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us have been shocked by the news 
that Great Britain has entered into an 
agreement with Communist Cuba to sup- 
ply them with $10 million worth of 
equipment. Great Britain, knowing that 
it is the official policy of this Govern- 
ment and the nations of this hemisphere 
to isolate Cuba, has seen fit to ignore 
this policy. 

I think it is high time for this Govern- 
ment to take action to show its displeas- 
ure. The best way to do it is for this 
Congress itself to take action by passing 
a bill that has been introduced to close 
the ports of this Nation to the ships of 
any government which allows its ships 
to trade with Cuba. If we were to close 
the ports of this Nation to the British 
ships until they stopped this shipping 
to Cuba, we would have a quick reaction 
and we would quickly isolate Cuba and 
get rid of Castro and his Communist 
government in Cuba. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar (HR. 2300), for the 
relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
iy the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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JOHN F. MacPHAIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5145) 
for the relief of John F. MacPhail, lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Navy. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


ALEXANDER HAYTKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6092) 
for the relief of Alexander Haytko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitation on the time within which appli- 
cations for disability retirement are required 
to be filed under section 7(b) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2257(b)) 
is hereby waived in favor of Alexander 
Haytko, Los Angeles, California, a former 
employee of the Department of the Air 
Force, and his claim for disability retire- 
ment under such Act shall be acted upon 
under the other applicable provisions of such 
Act as if his application had been timely 
filed, if he files application for such dis- 
ability retirement within sixty days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. No ben- 
efits shall accrue by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act for any period prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, benefits payable by reason of 
the enactment of this Act shall be paid 
from the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CAROLINE G. JUNGHANS 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8878) 
for the relief of Caroline G. Junghans. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF PAUL F. RIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4361) 
for the relief of the estate of Paul F. 
Ridge. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Paul 
H. Ridge and Hilda Ridge Neill, as executors 
of the estate of Paul F. Ridge, who died a 
resident of Alamance County, North Caro- 
lina, on July 15, 1957, the sum of $5,581.28, 
with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
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centum per annum from October 15, 1958, to 
the date of payment under this Act. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of said estate against the 
United States for refund of Federal estate 
taxes erroneously paid by reason of the in- 
clusion in said estate of a farm in which 
the said Paul F. Ridge held only a courtesy 
interest, plus interest: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with the enactment of this 
Act, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee 
amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “October 15, 1958" 
and insert “May 31, 1962”. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT E. McKEE GENERAL CON- 
TRACTOR, INC., AND KAUFMAN & 
BROAD BUILDING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4972) 
for the relief of Robert E. McKee Gen- 
eral Contractor, Inc., and Kaufman & 
Broad Building Co., a joint venture. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rob- 
ert E. McKee General Contractor, Incorpo- 
rated, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Kaufman 
and Broad Building Company, of Phoenix, 
Arizona, the sum of $145,203. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
the claims of Robert E. McKee General Con- 
tractor, Incorporated, and Kaufman and 
Broad Building Company, against the United 
States, remaining unpaid, for certain addi- 
tional amounts due on account of work per- 
formed under a contract (numbered AF 20 
(602)-636) with an agency of the United 
States (dated September 24, 1959) for the 
construction in connection with the housing 
project bullt under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act at Selfridge Air Force Base, 
Michigan. The necessity for payment of ad- 
ditional amounts under the contract arose 
because of unforeseen expenses resulting from 
errors in the topographical survey, but such 
payment could not be made on account of the 
statutory per-unit ceiling contained in sec- 
tion 505 of the Act of September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 365): Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That notwithstanding the per-unit 
cost restrictions of section 803(b)(3) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1748 (b) (3) (B), or any statute of limitations, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claims of Rob- 
ert E. McKee General Contractor, Incorpo- 
rated, and Kaufman and Broad Building 
Company, against the United States, for cer- 
tain additional amounts due on account of 
work performed under a contract (numbered 
AF20(602)-636) with the United States dated 
September 24, 1959, for the construction in 
connection with the housing project built 
under title VIII of the National Housing Act 
at Selfridge Air Force Base, Michigan, includ- 
ing payment of additional amounts under the 
contract because of unforeseen expenses re- 
sulting from errors in the topographical sur- 
vey incident to the contract.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6748) 
for the relief of the J. D. Wallace & Co., 
Ine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
J. D. Wallace and Company, Incorporated, of 
Warsaw, Indiana, the sum of $29,828.61. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of such corporation 
against the United States on account of the 
cancellation of the contract numbered 
AF09(603)-35205 awarded to such corpora- 
tion by the Department of the Air Force on 
January 26, 1960, and subsequently canceled 
on or about June 23, 1960, after partial per- 
formance under such contract by such cor- 
poration. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA MANGANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1450) 
for the relief of Maria Mangano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maria Mangano shall be held and con- 
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sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to cancel 
any outstanding orders and warrants of de- 
portation, warrants of arrest, and bond, 
which may have issued in the case of Maria 
Mangano. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the said Maria Man- 
gano shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


EWALD JOHAN CONSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1455) 
for the relief of Ewald Johan Consen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 


purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ewald Johan Consen shall be held and 


considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of March 3, 1957. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANNA DEL BAGLIVO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2190) 
for the relief of Anna Del Baglivo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Anna Del Baglivo shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bond, which may have issued in 
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the case of Anna Del Baglivo. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Anna Del Baglivo shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH RENEE LOUISE 
GABRIELLE HUFFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5617) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Renee Louise 
Gabrielle Huffer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 301(b) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and section 
16 of the Act of September 11, 1957, Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer shall be held 
and considered to have complied with the 
provisions thereof if she establishes resi- 
dence in the United States prior to attaining 
the age of twenty-six years. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TERESA ELLIOPOULOS AND 
ANASTASIA ELLIOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7347) 
for the relief of Teresa Elliopoulos and 
Anastasia Elliopoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Teresa Elliopoulos and Anas- 
tasia Elliopoulos may be classified as eligible 
orphans within the meaning of section 101 
(b)(1)(F) of that Act, upon approval of 
petitions in their behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Grassi, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of that 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AGARAM K. SREEKANTH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 585) for 
the relief of Agaram K. Sreekanth, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to facilitate the entry of alien skilled 
specialists and certain relatives of United 
States citizens, and for other p „ ap- 
proved October 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 1247), 
Agaram K. Sreekanth shall be held and con- 
sidered to be an alien eligible for a quota 
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immigrant status under the provisions of 
section 203(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act on the basis of a petition 
filed with the Attorney General prior to 
April 1, 1962. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. MARIA NOWAKOWSKI 
CHANDLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1196) for 
the relief of Mrs. Maria Nowakowski 
Chandler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Maria Nowakowski Chandler may 
be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
Justice or the Department of State has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HAI YUNG JUNG AND JOHNNY JUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1524) for 
the relief of Hai Yung Jung and Johnny 
Jung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the second 
sentence in section 205(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, the petitions filed 
in behalf of Hai Yung Jung and Johnny 
Jung by Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hugh Cateron 
pursuant to the provisions of section 205(b) 
of that Act may be approved, subject to all 
the conditions in that section relating to 
eligible orphans. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EDITH AND JOSEPH SHARON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1295) 
for the relief of Edith and Joseph 
Sharon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Edith 
and Joseph Sharon, who lost United States 
eitizenship under the provisions of section 5 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to one year 
after the effective date of this Act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
Oaths prescribed by section 337 of the said 
Act. From and after naturalization under 
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this Act, the said Edith and Joseph Sharon 
shall have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “section 
5 of the Immigration and Nationality Act” 
and insert “section 401(e) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AGNESE BRIENZA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1723) 
for the relief of Agnese Brienza. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Agnese Brienza shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the im- 
migration laws, Agnese Brienza shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
25(a) of the Act of September 26, 1961 (75 
Stat. 657) .” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELISABETH WERNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1725) 
for the relief of Elisabeth Werner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the p of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Elisabeth Werner shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
cancel any outstanding orders and warrants 
of deportations, warrants of arrest, and bond, 
which may have issued in the case of Elisa- 
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beth Werner. From and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the said Elisabeth 
Werner shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LEUNG CHI KING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2948) 
for the relief of Mrs. Leung Chi King. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Leung Chi King shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond which may have issued in the case 
of Mrs. Leung Chi King. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said Mrs. Leung Chi King shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


ere committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN GEORGE KOSTANTOYANNIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8322) 
for the relief of John George Kos- 
tantoyannis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
John George Kostantoyannis shall be held 
and considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child of Peter and Agnes Gost, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural parents of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(2) and 205 of the Immigration and Nation- 
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ality Act, John George Kostantoyannis shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born son of Mrs. Agnes Gost, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
father and step-mother of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such relationship, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WLADYSLAWA PYTLAK JAROSZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7821) 
for the relief of Wladyslawa Pytlak 
Jarosz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representaiives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Wlady- 
slawa Pytlak Jarosz, who lost United States 
citizenship under the provisions of section 
401(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to one year 
after the effective date of this Act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular office of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 337 of the said 
Act. From and after naturalization under 
this Act, the said Wladyslawa Pytlak Jarosz 
shall have the same citizenship status as that 
which existed immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution, House Resolution 595, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 871) providing for 
renaming the National Cultural Center as 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, the joint resolution shall be read 
for amendment under the five minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 2] 
Albert Harsha Pillion 
Ashbrook Hébert Powell 
Baring Holifield Price 
Bass Hosmer Quie 
Bennett, Mich. Karth Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Kee Robison 
Blatnik Knox Shipley 
Cahill Laird Slack 
Cameron MacGregor Stubblefield 
Celler Mallliard Talcott 
Cohelan Martin, Mass. Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Tenn May Tupper 
Diggs Miller, N.Y Utt 
Dingell Milliken Van Deerlin 
Elliott Morton Westland 
Fogarty Moss White 
Giaimo Murray Winstead 
Gubser O'Brien, Ill. 
Hagen, Calif. Pepper 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ya under the call were 

th. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, fol- 
lowing which I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 595 
provides for consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 871, a joint resolution 
providing for renaming the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, author- 
izing an appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
an open rule with 2 hours of general 
debate. 

Nothing was more characteristic of 
President John F. Kennedy than his sup- 
port of the arts in America. He was con- 
cerned with the quality of the American 
civilization which he led and was a fol- 
lower of the arts himself. More than 
this, he believed that through its artists 
a society expressed its highest values. 
He knew that the ultimate judgment of 
history upon the works and worth of 
midtwentieth century America would 
rest not only on our ability to protect 
freedom and extend opportunity, but 
also on the quality of our cultural 
achievements and what those achieve- 
ments told of our Nation. John F. Ken- 
nedy knew and understood that the his- 
tory of man is witness to the validity of 
that belief and found it congenial to his 
own temperament and enthusiasms. 

The establishment of a climate within 
which the arts could flourish, and man 
could find opportunity for expression of 
his noblest thoughts and deepest pas- 
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sions, was a central objective of his ad- 
ministration. Certainly the naming of 
the Center after John F. Kennedy will 
serve as an additional spur and incentive 
to the directors to realize the limitless 
possibilities which were the heart of his 
vision. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 595. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the Com- 
mittee of Rules, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, has explained this rule. 
It makes in order the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 871, with 2 hours 
of general debate, and it is subject to 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

I can agree with all my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, has 
said about the late President John F. 
Kennedy. 

I had the pleasure of knowing him 
personally, and his family, for many 
years, perhaps better in many ways than 
many members of his own party here in 
the House of Representatives. I have 
the highest respect and the highest re- 
gard for his memory as well as for the 
accomplishments during his lifetime. I 
feel it is proper and appropriate that 
tribute be paid to his memory in one 
form or another, but I question very 
much the wisdom of doing that which 
this resolution provides for today. 

I have been in this body for a great 
many years. I have lived in Washing- 
ton for a long, long time—25 years in one 
apartment building. I have watched 
some of the things that have happened 
here in Washington on the civic and lo- 
cal level, sometimes with amazement, 
sometimes with amusement. I have 
watched the maneuvers that went on in 
connection with the construction and 
the building of a great stadium here in 
Washington, a stadium for which the 
taxpayers in my district and the taxpay- 
ers in your district are picking up the 
checks and meeting the costs thereof to- 
day. This is in direct conflict with the 
promises and pledges that were made to 
this House. 

I am not unaware of the fact that sev- 
eral years ago a group interested in cul- 
ture and in the arts locally banded to- 
gether to build a cultural center here in 
Washington—a worthy objective, if they 
wish to do it. They organized, they so- 
licited funds, and they continued to so- 
licit funds throughout the year. I 
understand they did have pledged or 
raised in cash something around $13 
million—most of it in the form of 
pledges. I said at that time that I had 
the experience in the past of serving on 
some church boards for some of my fel- 
low Christians in this matter of making 
pledges, and that after they had been 
made, many were never paid off. 
Thus, I was not too much sold on the 
idea of using pledges as a basis on which 
to start construction of any large proj- 
ect. When we pinned down the wit- 
nesses, it seemed that the amount of 
cash that had actually been raised was 
a relatively small amount and that most 
of it had gone for expenses in one form 
or another. But others can testify as 
to that in discussing the bill. 
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Then suddenly came the tragic death 
of a great President in Dallas, Tex. I 
have a feeling deep down in my bones, 
as we say in southern Ohio, that perhaps 
some people here in Washington saw in 
that tragic happening the opportunity to 
unload the project that they had failed 
to put over in the form of this Cultural 
Center by suggesting that it be renamed 
the John F. Kennedy Cultural Center as 
a tribute to the late lamented President 
to be operated under a board of trus- 
tees. The board, I presume, is the same 
board that is already attempting to build 
and erect this great institution. 

What is provided here, for the first 
time in our history so far as I can as- 
certain, is that the U.S. Government put 
up $15,500,000 in hard cash for this par- 
ticular organization to go ahead and to 
build this Cultural Center to be named 
in memory of President Kennedy. Now 
the people behind this Center are good, 
fine people—some of them are my good 
friends. I do not question their integ- 
rity or their interest in the arts as much 
as I do question their wisdom or at least 
the wisdom of some of them. Now it is 
proposed that the taxpayers put in one- 
half the money, money which is en- 
trusted to Representatives in Congress 
by the people of your district. 

Those who already started on this 
project can and are supposed to match 
it, but there is no requirement that they 
raise their funds; only that the Federal 
Government give the $15.5 million direct. 

Another item in this legislation that 
has caused a lot of the great newspapers 
of this country to begin to take a second 
look at this whole project, and which 
appears to be most objectionable, is that 
the Federal Treasury is to guarantee the 
payment of revenue bonds, up to $15,- 
400,000, and the interest thereon which 
would be issued by this organization to 
build a three-level garage underneath 
the Cultural Center. This garage is to 
be near the Potomac, where they prob- 
ably will have to pump the Potomac 
River out of it every few days. If the 
garage does not pay off—and I do not 
believe there is anyone in the world that 
will tell you it will pay off—the Federal 
Treasury is to pick up the tab. How? By 
a back-door approach? To do this would 
require no appropriation from Congress 
or no action from Congress whatsoever. 
It is just that you guarantee $15.4 mil- 
lion on the bonds for the parking garage. 
This is practically $31 million that we 
are being asked to pay out of the funds 
that belong to the taxpayers of all of this 
country, primarily—and I say the word 
advisedly—primarily to furnish to the 
city of Washington and the District of 
Columbia a great Cultural Center that 
they have been wanting for a long, long 
time, and which they may need, for that 
matter. It is something that may be 
entirely desirable, I think perhaps it is. 
Of course, the frosting on the cake, in 
order to get us to buy it, is that we are 
going to name it the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Cultura] Center. 

I think there are other ways, just as 
many people have said, in which we can 
better honor the memory of an assassi- 
nated President, a man with whom we 
served, than by moving into an action 
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such as this. I think we should have 
learned something from our experience 
with the stadium. I think we should at 
least realize that here is a warning sign 
which is being held up—stop, look, and 
listen—let us be sure. No one objects to 
@ proper type of memorial for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but when we 
do have a memorial erected, whatever it 
may be, to John Fitzgerald Kennedy and 
his memory, and to the services that he 
gave to his country and to the world, that 
memorial should come from the hearts 
and the pocketbooks and the wishes of 
the individual citizens of this country. 
It should be, if it comes from the Treas- 
ury at all, paid for directly and not 
through some other organization picking 
up a project that has been floundering 
around for a long while and failing of 
accomplishment and then saying, “Well, 
here is a way to get it paid for and to get 
the work done. We will name it after 
Mr. Kennedy in order to get the where- 
withal to finish this project.” 

So, for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
pect to oppose this bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
requests for time on this side. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the so-called state of the Union message 
that we heard only a few minutes ago 
and the time spent by President John- 
son in telling us of the poverty stricken 
in this country, as well as the spending 
the Federal Government must do to take 
care of the multitude of impoverished, 
I think it is most audacious on the part 
of the Democrat leadership of the House 
of Representatives to call up the Cul- 
tural Center bill this afternoon. I would 
have thought the leadership could at 
least have spared us this sort of thing 
on the same day. I cannot associate a 
cultural center that obligates the Fed- 
eral taxpayers of this country to the 
extent of some $30 to $50 million with 
the speech of the President and his 
claims that he stands for economy and 
frugality in government. Somehow or 
other I am too old fashioned to be able 
to associate this kind of spending with 
the poverty that we heard so much 
about only a few minutes ago. 

In the time allotted to me I wish to 
read a few statements which were made 
on this subject in the past on the floor 
of the House, and thus were printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Let me begin by saying that we have 
had assurances times without number 
that this Cultural Center was not going 
to cost the taxpayers any money, that 
it was all going to be built out of volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

I give you the statement of one of the 
first witnesses, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. This was in 1958, 
when the bill first came to the Congress. 
It was S. 3335, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a National Cultural Center which 
will be constructed with voluntary con- 
tributions on a site made available in 
the District of Columbia.” 

What did the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] say? 
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He said: 

I just wonder why there should be opposi- 
tion to this bill. It does not cost the Gov- 
ernment any money. They are going to 
have a magnificent structure here. The 
money is going to be raised by voluntary 
contribution and they will have a magnifi- 
cent bullding here for the performing arts. 
It is very badly needed— 


I ask Members to listen to this— 
and we get it free. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WricuT)}, another of the promoters of 
the Cultural Center, said: 

I certainly concur in what my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
has said. 


Another quotation: 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, 
as one of the cosponsors of this legislation 
I rise in strong support of this bill for a 
National Cultural Center. It has been said 
that this will not cost the Government any 
money. 

No, it will not. 

The people of the country should be 
pleased that the civic-minded citizens of 
Washington, D.C., and of this country are 
taking on themselves the civic obligation to 
provide this Cultural Center for this great 
and growing city. 


Then into the colloquy came Mr. 
Seely-Brown, of Connecticut, who is no 
longer a Member of the House. He said: 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make two points. 
First, this is not going to cost the tax- 
payers a cent; is that correct? 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson)] responded by saying: 
Not one cent; that is correct. 


Then I got into the argument: 

Mr. Gross. Make no mistake about it, this 
is a legislative blank check * * *. I do not 
think any Member of this House would want 
to stake his reputation on the statement 
here and now that all the money for the 
construction of this $25 to $50 million Cul- 
tural Center is going to be raised from phil- 
anthropic sources. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] responded: 


I would stake my reputation on it, for 
the record. 


Now let us take another trip to the 
floor of the House, on August 5, 1963, 
only about 6 months ago. Apparently 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] was beginning to have some 
doubts about how free the Cultural Cen- 
ter was to be for the taxpayers of Vir- 
ginia and of Iowa, because he did not 
project himself into the debate at that 
time. The gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. Jones}, another of the promoters 
of this enterprise, brought the gentie- 
man from Virginia right back down the 
sawdust trail. 

I read again from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, this time only last August: 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this 
extension—this authorization—does not au- 
thorize the expenditure of one red penny. 

The gentleman from Iowa 


Said the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jones] — 
mentioned the debate on the floor when the 
bill was first considered by the House 5 years 
ago. He mentioned the comments of the 
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distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] stated then, and correctly so, that 
this bill would not cost the taxpayers any 
additional sum, other than the cost of the 
land which was being donated in the District 
of Columbia to the Cultural Center. Now, 
that is the long and the short of it. 


There was to be no cost to the tax- 
payers, but somehow or other the pro- 
moters have forgotten their fine assur- 
ances and are ready now to put the tax- 
payers right in the middle, between the 
long and the short of it. The taxpayers 
will be in now clear up to their eyebrows, 
if this joint resolution is approved. 

I continue to read the comments of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES]: 

This is unique legislation. The funds for 
this building are being raised by voluntary 
contribution. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones] also said: 

It was further advised that those who are 
handling this program are certain that with- 
in the 3-year extension provided by this 
legislation the additional $20 million needed 
to build a cultural center will be raised. 


Continue to quote from the remarks of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones] only last August: 

I can assure you that the committee feels 
from the evidence it received in the hearings 
that this legislation will give the Cultural 
Center sufficient time to raise the additional 
funds needed to construct the building * * *. 

I would like to point out once again that 
no additional Federal funds are involved in 
this legislation. 


Then again the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] entered the 
debate on August 5, 1963. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey said: 

The trustees are now making significant 
progress and the outlook for reaching their 
financial goal is very promising. 


Exactly how promising is it? I said 
before the Committee on Rules a few 
days ago that I know of no mass meet- 
ings that have been held either in Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, New Jersey, Texas, or 
any other State demanding this kind of 
spending at this time. I know of no mass 
meetings in the State of Iowa urging me 
to spend some $30 million to $50 million 
on a Cultural Center in Washington, 
D.C. 

If any of you know of any mass meet- 
ings in your districts demanding putting 
on pressure, giving you an arm twist a 
la President Johnson, if any of you have 
had such treatment in behalf of this Cul- 
tural Center, I would be pleased to have 
you tell me about it. 

This bill, I trust, will be amended to 
provide for a commission to take care of 
a memorial for the late President Ken- 
nedy, a complete substitute for the 
resolution. In view of the testimony of 
the promoters of this project that the 
money is being raised by popular sub- 
scription, there is absolutely no reason 
here today to load this superdooper 
cultural palace onto the backs of the tax- 
payers of your State and mine, your con- 
gressional district and my congressional 
district. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. REID]. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been just a very few months since 
the Congress amended the National Cul- 
tural Center Act to provide for an addi- 
tional 3-year period in which funds could 
be raised through voluntary contribu- 
tions for the construction of the National 
Cultural Center here in Washington, 
D.C. At that time—as one of the con- 
gressional members òf the Board of 
Trustees of the Center—I was able to 
allay the fears of many of my colleagues 
by assuring them that there was no in- 
tention of ever requesting or needing 
Federal funds for completion and main- 
tenance of the Center. 

Today we are asked to change the 
name of this Center to the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts as 
a memorial to the late President Ken- 
nedy and to authorize the payment of 
Federal funds for construction in the 
amount of $15.5 million as well as a 
$15.4 million loan for parking facilities. 

As everyone knows, of course, the Cen- 
ter was started in 1958 under President 
Eisenhower as a bipartisan project, with 
land donated by the Congress. Because 
of the tremendous interest of the late 
President Kennedy in the performing 
arts and in this Center, I think it would, 
indeed, be a fitting memorial to him— 
and I certainly endorse the changing of 
the name. 

On the other hand, I feel very strongly 
that such memorial to the late President 
Kennedy would mean much more if we 
continued to raise the money through 
voluntary contributions. In this regard, 
I think that the press—which has been 
urging congressional approval of this 
Kennedy memorial—can do a great serv- 
ice by alerting their readers to the fund- 
raising drive to insure the beginning of 
construction in the very near future. 

According to reports by the press, Mrs. 
Kennedy has received as many as 20,000 
messages of sympathy and reverence for 
her husband in 1 day—and I understand 
she is still receiving approximately 6,000 
such messages daily. 

Would not this proposed memorial 
have much greater meaning and be more 
of a tribute to the late President Ken- 
nedy if it were built through voluntary 
contributions given by the millions who 
have been so shocked and grieved over 
the untimely and tragic death of the late 
President Kennedy? I honestly think 
this is so. I also think that by continu- 
ing to build this memorial through vol- 
untary contributions we could really 
prove to the world that the American 
people as individuals do, indeed, care 
about culture and the performing arts. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. Rerp], for her forth- 
right and constructive statement on the 
John F. Kennedy Center Act, House Joint 
Resolution 871. In addition, I want to 
associate myself with her remarks and to 
support the position which she has taken. 
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Her service as a congressional member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Center and 
her cultural and educational background 
provide the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. Ret] with the judgment and per- 
spective needed at this hour. I share 
with her the view that it would seem ap- 
propriate to rename the National Cul- 
tural Center in honor of our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. However, to 
couple this expression of respect with the 
appropriation of a large amount of Fed- 
eral funds as contemplated by this meas- 
ure is most unfortunate. As the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. Rem] and 
others have brought out in debate, the 
Cultural Center was intended to be 
financed through private contributions 
and the legislation which is sought to be 
amended here today was presented to the 
Congress with that assurance. To now 
depart from that assurance with the 
representation that this is a memorial 
to the late President is most unfortunate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to file minority 
views as part 2, Report No. 1050, to ac- 
company House Joint Resolution 871. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today with somewhat of a heavy 
heart because it may appear to some 
that I stand in opposition to a noble 
objective and a noble idea and a very 
fine project for Washington, D.C. But 
I want to assure you Iam not. Indeed, 
those of us who are opposing this idea 
to direct this along another course in a 
sensible direction and for a saner ap- 
proach at some appropriate time might 
be doing them a favor by causing them 
to pause and think about these things. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are discussing a 
subject on which all of us have strong 
feelings. I do not believe that we are 
debating whether or not there should be 
a memorial to our late President, but 
rather what form it should take and 
what procedure should be followed to 
insure that whatever form of memorial 
is chosen, it be the most fitting to the 
memory of John F. Kennedy. House 
Joint Resolution 871 provides that a 
Cultural Center to be built here in Wash- 
ington be named “the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts.” Today 
in all good conscience and faith I must 
rise to oppose this resolution. I do so, 
not as a Republican against a Demo- 
crat, but as one who is interested in 
history. As all of you know history is 
of great interest to me and I have de- 
voted much time to its study. Through- 
out history there have been many great 
men who have had memorials built in 
their honor. In almost all of these 
cases the memorials have been built well 
after the deaths of the people whom 
they honor. There is a reason for this. 
Time is a great teacher. It is only as 
time passes that the efforts of any per- 
son during his or her lifetime can be 
fully evaluated and that his or her 
greatest achievements can be 
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and acknowledged. This is the major 
reason why I am opposing this resolu- 
tion. It is far too soon for any of us to 
tell what the major contribution of 
President Kennedy will in the end turn 
out to be. Certainly any memorial to 
President Kennedy should highlight his 
greatest achievement. We are in no 
position now to say what this is or what 
it will be. Only time and history can 
tell us what honor or memorial is best 
fitting for John F. Kennedy. In the 
end, it may prove that this particular 
honor will be just that and then I will 
support it fully. But now is not the 
time to make that decision. Calm and 
serious deliberation is needed, not haste 
and ill-considered efforts. 

Those of us who are opposing the ac- 
tion proposed here today have been sub- 
jected to some vicious, unfair and un- 
deserved criticism. We have been cast 
as being opposed to culture. It has even 
been suggested we from Iowa who have 
opposed this measure are reflecting our 
State, implying that the State of Iowa 
lacks culture. This is dangerous and 
irresponsible criticism that just cannot 
be borne out. I am not going to defend 
the State of Iowa’s contribution to this 
Nation’s culture, it speaks for itself. 

Let me say for myself, however, that I 
have been, am now and always will be 
a supporter of any measure that could 
contribute to enriching the culture of 
this Nation. 

I would like to make one more point. 
When I spoke for the extension of the 
termination date of the Board of Trustees 
for the National Cultural Center I as- 
sured this House that at no time would 
tax money be used to help finance its 
construction. I did so because I had 
been assured—those vitally interested 
in the Center assured me that the extra 
time they were requesting would be suffi- 
cient to raise the needed money by public 
subscription. I now find that this as- 
surance of this pledge has been broken. 
In reality we are being asked to authorize 
almost $31 million for the Cultural 
Center, of which $15 million is to be 
spent to build a parking facility, which, 
if even in continuous use, could not 
pay 2 percent interest a month on the 
$15 million needed for its construction. 
So you see I cannot in good conscience 
violate an assurance, a promise that I 
and other Members of this House made 
earlier by voting to approve this author- 
ization. 

I want to emphasize again that I am 
in full accord with those who wish to 
honor the memory of our late President. 

I am so glad that the gentlewoman 
from Illinois has spoken as she has. 
She is a member of the Board, and I 
am glad she is, because she has ability 
of her own besides ideas of her own that 
can be used in making a contribution 
in this important area. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
871) providing for renaming the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, author- 
izing an appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 871, with Mr. Rams in 
the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
INCLOss] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Joxxs ]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to speak in 
support of the bill to change the name of 
the National Cultural Center to the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. I do so in sorrow and solemnity, 
because no one can contemplate the cir- 
cumstances behind this bill without a 
heavy heart. The dark chain of tragedy 
which resulted in the murder of our 
young and gallant President will remain 
forever a sequence of horror in our na- 
tional life. Nothing that we the living 
can do will assuage the grief or weaken 
the shame. 

Yet, I also rise in support of this bill 
in a spirit of pride—pride in our late 
President, who also was our colleague in 
the House and Senate, and pride in our 
Nation. John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a 
man exceptional in the breadth and 
range of his knowledge and his interests. 
But all the subjects of his concern, how- 
ever remote one might seem from an- 
other, were related to the strong central 
purpose of his life—his love for this coun- 
try and his hope that our land and our 
people would have a chance to develop 
their own best potentialities. His vision 
of the American destiny included the 
issues of economics, law, and public ad- 
ministration which have been the con- 
ventional stuff of politics. But his vision 
extended to the cultural life of the Na- 
tion. I venture to say that no President 
in our long history since Thomas Jeffer- 
son had so lively a concern for the intel- 
lectual and artistic health of our Nation, 
or so profound an understanding of the 
central place of the arts in civilized so- 
ciety. As he said in a speech at Amherst 
College just 1 month before his death: 

I see little of more importance to the fu- 
ture of our country and our civilization than 
full recognition of the place of the artist. 


The proposal to rename the National 
Cultural Center in his memory does not 
imply any lessening of his interest in a 
hundred other matters of national and 
international import. It does not imply 
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that he regarded the performing arts as 
the most important thing in the world. 
It does imply, what is beyond dispute, 
that he considered the arts an organic 
and essential part of our national life. 
And it does imply, what is also beyond 
dispute, that, more than any other Presi- 
dent in our Nation’s history, he acknowl- 
edged and defined the responsibility of 
Government to the Nation’s cultural life. 
Government— 


He said— 

can never take over the role of patronage 
and support filled by private individuals and 
groups in our society. But Government 
surely has a significant part to play in help- 
ing establish the conditions under which art 
can flourish—in encouraging the arts as it 
encourages science and learning. 


It is not to create something new, but 
to rename an institution which has an 
existence and identity of its own in honor 
of a man who was deeply concerned with 
that institution and with the relation- 
ship between Government and the arts of 
which this institution will be, we con- 
fidently believe, a shining symbol. 

The belief in the significance of the 
arts was a fundamental part of President 
Kennedy’s vision and of his faith. It 
arose, I believe, from his profound knowl- 
edge of history. He knew the elements in 
society which confer distinction and im- 
mortality on a nation. He knew that 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
National Goals was everlastingly correct 
when it said—and I quote from the Com- 
mission’s report of 1960: 

In the eyes of posterity, the success of the 
United States as a civilized society will be 
largely judged by the creative activities of its 
citizens in art, architecture, literature, music, 
and the sciences. 


Knowing this, he carried on the cam- 
paign for the National Cultural Center— 
and I can think of no better way to honor 
his insight, his devotion and his lofty 
conception of this Nation than to give 
our National Cultural Center his name. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this resolution, 
which has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, has been carefully 
considered. The committee did all in its 
power to see to it that there would be 
proper safeguards, proper employment of 
funds, and to see that those funds were 
inspected and placed in total public view. 

I am pleased that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] pointed out the 
changes made by this resolution in the 
original act. These changes, as I have 
pointed out in my formal statement, are 
brought about by the loss of our late 
belovec: President. 

Under House Joint Resolution 871, the 
National Cultural Center is renamed the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

The requirement of existing law that 
the Board submit to the Smithsonian 
Institution an annual report of its oper- 
ations including a detailed statement of 
all moneys received and disbursed by it is 
amended to require that this report also 
be furnished to the Congress. 

The Board will be given a specific di- 
rective to provide within the center a 
proper memorial which would be be- 
or to the memory of our late Presi- 

ent. 
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We have an advisory board, we have 
the Smithsonian Institution, and we 
have the trustees of the Cultural Center. 
We have three boards that will deliberate 
on and consider anything that would 
be placed in this memorial. 

An appropriation is authorized here- 
under that will equal the aggregate 
amount of funds to be raised by the 
trustees. The Board cannot expend nor 
can the Congress appropriate any more 
than the trustees have on hand in cash 
or other articles of value. 

The $15.5 million that is authorized in 
this resolution will be conditioned on the 
fact that the Board of Trustees have the 
money on hand before they would be 
eligible to receive an appropriation. 

We provided a new requirement in the 
bill, the construction of a garage; as the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] stated, a 3-level garage that 
would accommodate some 1,600 automo- 
biles and that would cost approximately 
$15.4 million. The money would be pro- 
cured under the Second Liberty Loan 
Act which would assure reimbursement. 
There have been careful surveys made 
to determine whether or not the revenue 
would be sufficient to retire those bonds. 

The report is favorable and there is 
reasonable expectation that we will have 
sufficient income to retire those obliga- 
tions. There is nothing new about the 
employment of the Second Liberty Loan 
Act. We have had it legislatively for a 
number of years. Mr. Chairman, you 
will recall that when we had up the St. 
Lawrence Seaway that, too, was ques- 
tioned as to whether or not the revenues 
would be sufficient to retire the debt. 
The then President, Mr. Eisenhower, in- 
sisted that we not make an appropria- 
tion but employ that financing device. 

I do not see that there will be any 
great question in the use of this bond 
issue for the Cultural Center because of 
the operation of the garage. It will be 
operated by private enterprise and be 
available at all hours of the day to re- 
ceive and discharge automobiles. The 
surveys of reputable engineers have in- 
dicated that the income from parking 
revenues will be sufficient to pay off the 
bonds, 

A great number of people throughout 
the United States have sent in small con- 
tributions to the Treasury and to the 
White House, in denominations of $1 to 
$25. In order that the recipient of these 
funds, the Treasury, may make a dis- 
charge to the trustee of the center it is 
necessary for us to have a legislative ve- 
hicle for them to make that proper dis- 
bursement. There is no objection to 
that provision in the bill. 

The seventh provision of the bill pro- 
vides that the Center shall be the sole 
national monument to the late President 
within the city of Washington and its 
environs. That has been included with- 
out objection. 

The testimony that we received from 
Senators SALTONSTALL and FULBRIGHT be- 
fore a joint hearing of the, House and 
Senate Public Works Committees, indi- 
oe they supported this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite 
your ‘attention to the report on House 
Joint Resolution 871, page 3, which sets 
out a letter from the President of the 
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United States to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, the gentle- 
man from New York, Hon. CHARLES A. 
BUCKLEY. The letter is dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1963, and reads as follows: 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I should like to take 
this opportunity to express my wholehearted 
support for the joint resolutions (S.J. Res. 
136 or H.J. Res. 828) presently before the 
Congress to rename the National Cultural 
Center in honor of President Kennedy. It 
seems to me that a center for the performing 
arts on the beautiful site selected would be 
one of the most appropriate memorials that 
a grateful nation could establish to honor 
a man who had such deep and abiding con- 
victions about the importance of cultural 
activities in our national life. In this con- 
nection, it is my understanding that the 
Kennedy family would prefer to have the 
Center named “The John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts” in order to indicate 
more specifically the nature of the memo- 
rial to him. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit to the com- 
mittee we have brought out a very timely 
resolution, one that is a fitting tribute 
to our late President. 

I recommend its passage. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. CRAMER]. 

. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two or three things that on the 
record ought to be fully clarified. In 
the first place, I do not think anyone 
with regard to this legislation opposes 
culture or opposes the establishment of 
a National Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C, As a matter of fact, Congress 
has enacted twice such legislation pro- 
viding for public subscriptions and con- 
tributions, but not for appropriations. 

The fundamental issue is if the whole 
concept of the Cultural Center is to be 
changed from public contributions to 
that of spending taxpayers’ money for 
the 50 percent of the cost of that facil- 
ity, at least the structure, and a 100- 
percent bond issue guaranteed by the 
Federal Government for $15.4 million 
for the garage, whether or not there 
should be an adequate appropriation 
process protection in the legislation 
which has been included in most legis- 
lative acts previously passed in reference 
to this matter. 

The second fundamental considera- 
tion, so far as I am concerned, is if in 
fact this is going to be a memorial, a 
memorial to President Kennedy in the 
Nation’s Capital, as such it is a memo- 
rial belonging to the people of the 
United States of America, and prop- 
erly so. If that is the case, if that is the 
real objective, and apparently it is and 
Federal matching moneys being pro- 
posed, then I think the Congress has the 
responsibility to make certain that what- 
ever that memorial is it is adequate, it 
properly exemplifies the record of the 
past President, that it properly indi- 
cates the contributions made by him as 
President of the United States for all 
time in the future. 

So these concepts of a memorial as 
such should be made major and not sec- 
ondary to the construction of a cultural 
center as such, in my mind, in consider- 
ing this legislation. As a matter of fact, 
I think the gentleman from Alabama will 
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agree, he having acted as chairman of an 
almost unprecedented joint meeting of 
the Committees on Public Works of the 
House and Senate, that the gentleman 
from Florida made as much of a contri- 
bution as anybody else in trying to make 
certain if this is to be a memorial, if 
Federal funds are to be used, that memo- 
rial will be adequate to the President, 
that Congress will have a right to review 
the aspects of the memorial as they 
would have if a commission were estab- 
lished. And, incidentally, this has al- 
ways been the procedure in the past for 
Presidential memorials, that is, through 
a commission made up of Members of 
Congress, so that Congress can study it 
at length and will see that it is the sort 
of memorial that is adequate and proper 
for all time in the future, representing 
what that past President contributed to 
his country and to the world in the na- 
ture of constructive objectives. 

It is important for Congress in deviat- 
ing from this past precedent to make 
certain that the legislation is written in 
a manner that still acknowledges and 
still accepts and still protects the safe- 
guards that Congress must have in the 
appropriation processes and the safe- 
guard that Congress should demand to 
make certain this memorial is adequate, 
timely, and it is going to last for many 
years to come. 

My concern has been that perhaps in 
the rush of this thing, this bill having 
been submitted some 11 days after the 
President’s tragic assassination, in an ef- 
fort to get the memorial underway, per- 
haps some of the basic considerations 
have been overlooked. Therefore, I have 
made a number of proposals in an effort 
to try to accommodate the Cultural Cen- 
ter into a memorial for the President, and 
to wed the two concepts. 

I was criticized by the press for these 
suggestions, and I will be highly criti- 
cized today because I am trying to make 
some changes which I think should be ac- 
ceptable, particularly in the matter of 
the bond issue, because that is a back- 
door spending proposal, with no review 
whatsoever by the Congress of the United 
States. 

With regard to the garage, I challenge 
anyone to suggest, even the Board itself, 
exactly what the garage is going to cost, 
whether it is economically feasible or not, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
rough estimates were an approximation 
of $10,000 per car being the cost. 

I should like to see anybody amortize 
a cost of that size. 

I am in favor basically of the construc- 
tion of a National Cultural Center for the 
Performing Arts in the city of Washing- 
ton or the District of Columbia. I think 
it could be made an appropriate, fitting 
memorial to the late President. I am 
not opposed to the purposes of the bill, 
to rename the National Cultural Center 
as the John F, Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, although I would prefer 
it to be called the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Center for the Performing 
Arts. The bill properly declares it to be 
the sole memorial in the city of Wash- 
ington. Why do I insist on that? His- 
tory has shown that the more memorials 
you have the less they mean. That is 
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the reason each memorial in Washington 
for eight past Presidents has been one 
well thought out, and stands today as a 
true, exclusive, national memorial to his 
record. 

I am opposed to the appropriation of 
Federal funds to match private funds for 
the construction, or getting blanket 
funds from the Treasury of the United 
States to construct parking facilities in 
connection with the Center if appro- 
priate safeguards are not provided in the 
legislation. It has been my objective to 
offer amendments to accomplish that. I 
just cannot understand however why a 
parking garage, the cost of which we do 
not know, which the board itself in tes- 
tifying could not substantiate as eco- 
nomically feasible, why the Treasury of 
the United States should be directed to 
pay out $15 million mandatorily, issue 
bonds on the request of the board, man- 
datorily issue bonds, without any review 
whatsoever by the Congress of the United 
States. 

We did not even do that in connection 
with the TVA. The TVA is cited as an 
example for this legislation. I have the 
TVA legislation before me, Public Law 
86-37, and that act clearly shows under 
amended section 15(c) that these bonds 
to be issued by TVA are public subscrip- 
tion bonds. They are not Treasury 
bonds, and only in certain instances 
could Treasury bonds be issued, and that 
is if the Secretary of the Treasury vetoed 
the private sale of bonds. But this is a 
mandatory Treasury bond issue for this 
amount of money, with no review what- 
soever by the Congress. Under TVA 
some congressional review was included. 
I am sure some Members remember there 
was a major fight on the bill, as to 
whether or not there should be congres- 
sional review of the bond issue provisions. 
A review was included. So you cannot 
cite that as a precedent for this unless 
you put congressional review in it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. There is no 
reason why we cannot put similar lan- 
guage in this resolution as that in the 
TVA bond bill. This had blessing of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, and of the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is in opposition to this. 

Mr. CRAMER. No; I was not in op- 
position to the bond issue. I was in op- 
position to not providing congressional 
review. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman’s position is that we have not 
used similar language in this bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman, there- 
fore, admits that the Congress of the 
United States in exercising its wisdom 
provided for congressional review. That 
is what I am asking be done in this in- 
stance, that in exercising its wisdom this 
House accept my amendment that makes 
the bond issue subject to the appropri- 
ation act. Otherwise there is no ques- 
tion but that it is 100-percent back-door 
spending. 

I am amazed that the gentleman from 
Alabama and our committee were not 
willing to accept that amendment, be- 
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cause, in my opinion, it would have taken 
the major controversy out of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. All safe- 
guards will be employed to see that the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
and the General Accounting Office and 
the Appropriations Committee will re- 
view these administrative details. 

Mr. CRAMER. What protection is 
there and what review by the Congress 
is there when you have on page 5, section 
9 of the bill, this language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to purchase any obligations 
of the Board to be issued under this section 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction— 


And so forth. Does not the gentleman 
admit and agree there is no review by 
Congress in section 9 whatsoever, and 
the gentleman does not intend there 
should be any? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is entirely in error. You have to 
appropriate money here in the Congress 
for the purpose of matching the funds. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is 
evading the issue. I admit there is re- 
view on the $15 million we are going to 
match. 

The gentleman should equally admit 
there is no review by the Congress on 
the garage bond issue. It is backdoor 
spending—there is no question about it. 
On the bond issue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is instructed to issue bonds on 
the request of the Board. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Of course, 
I will not admit that this is back-door 
spending nor do I admit that the Con- 
gress will not have a review of it. I 
think we have been as careful as we know 
how to meet these requirements. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman will 
have to admit, however, even though he 
is not willing to admit the obvious, in 
this instance I think the gentleman will 
have to admit in order to fully clarify it 
and make it certain you have congres- 
sional review it would be a very simple 
matter to accept my amendment and 
make it definitely subject to the appro- 
priation process. Then there would not 
be any question about it, would there, 
I ask the gentleman? If he says there 
is a review, why does he object to my 
amendment writing it into the law, I ask 
the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is as spe- 
cific as it can possibly be, in this as in 
every other appropriation that we make. 
The gentleman has been a member of 
the Committee on Public Works and he 
has seen time and time again where we 
authorize the construction of Federal 
buildings and the Committee on Appro- 
priations has the authority and respon- 
sibility and duty to examine and to de- 
termine how much they are willing to 
appropriate just as they will in this 
instance. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman knows 
full well there is no comparison with 
what we do in authorizing buildings 
which are subject to appropriation by 
the Congress, and this provision for the 
issuance of bonds directly by the Treas- 
urer without review through the sale un- 
der the Liberty Bond Act, of bonds. The 
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Board demands the bonds and the Sec- 
retary mandatorily must issue them. The 
Congress has absolutely nothing to say 
about it. I am utterly amazed that the 
gentleman would not admit that that is 
a fact. And this goes further, I sug- 
gest to the gentleman, than any in- 
stance that I know of with regard to the 
issuance of Treasury bonds without re- 
view of any kind by the Congress. I 
think it is essential that the Congress 
takes a look at the parking facility and 
the fiscal soundness of it and determine 
for itself whether this is a good project. 
After all, they are asking for 100 per- 
cent Federal, guaranteed money. Now 
that is not unreasonable. I am amazed 
that in order to get the controversy out 
of this legislation, the Committee on 
Public Works would not accept this 
simple amendment making the bond is- 
sue subject to the appropriation process, 
and I intend to offer an amendment to 
that effect at the proper time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr.CRAMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 


Mr. JENSEN. Is the gentleman telling 
the House that if this proposed legisla- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 871, is made 
the law of the land that the Committee 
on Appropriations will have no chance to 
have hearings or to pass on this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is a 
far greater authority on that than I am. 
But if the gentleman will read section 
9 on page 4—and I am referring to the 
borrowing authority as contained in the 
bill—he will find I am sure and I hope he 
has and I would like to ask him his ad- 
vice; it is my opinion without equivoca- 
tion or question that there is no necessity 
for and there in fact will be no review 
by the Congress of any kind before this 
$15.4 million can be and will probably 
be made available to this Board because 
the Treasury is instructing the Treasurer 
to do so. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is the way I find 
it. That is the way I get it. Certainly, 
the gentleman is right in his assumption 
that this is not only a bill to authorize 
this expenditure but also an appropria- 
tion bill as it is written in its present 
form. There is no question about it. I 
am for a memorial to Kennedy but not 
for back-door financing. Now I would 
like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. Has there ever been a monument 
erected or a building of this nature 
erected in the United States of America 
to the memory of William McKinley who 
was assassinated? 

Mr.CRAMER. There is one, I believe, 
in Ohio, but there is none in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have never been able 
to find one. 

Mr. . Yes; and, of course, it 
puts us in an interesting situation be- 
cause we still do not have a Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. We do not have a 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., after these many 
years. It took from 1865 until an au- 
thorization in February 1911, in order to 
get underway a memorial for Abraham 
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Lincoln. Now I am not pleading the 
case of delay and I do not want to be so 
misunderstood. But I am pleading the 
case of adequate deliberation. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is 
right. I agree with him completely. 

Mr. CRAMER. As I say, I am plead- 
ing the case of adequate deliberation and 
adequate protection by the Congress to 
make certain that this is a proper me- 
morial. We are all for a cultural cen- 
ter as such and I am for an adequate 
memorial to Kennedy and the reason for 
providing for matching funds is to make 
this a proper memorial to the President 
of the United States. My objective is 
to try to protect that interest of the peo- 
ple of the country in that regard. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say that the 
House Committee on Appropriations has 
for the past many years insisted that 
there shall be no more back-door spend- 
ing and I am happy to say that up to 
this time—this year—there is no back- 
door spending. The Export-Import 
Bank, you will remember, wanted us to 
give them $2 billion additional spending 
authority and we said we would if they 
would permit the House to pass on the 
needed funds, and they finally said they 
did not need the money. 

Here we have for the first request for 
back-door spending that has come to 
this Congress during the last session 
and this session. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman put 
his finger on it, being on the Committee 
on Appropriations and a much greater 
authority than the gentleman from Flor- 
ida. It is a fact—there is no question 
about this, and I think members of our 
committee understand this—that the 
Board does not have to come back to the 
Congress for the bonding of the garage 
in any respect whatsoever because the 
bond issuing authority is self-executing. 
All they have to do is make a request 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
has the duty to make the money avail- 
able from Liberty bond funds. This is 
not subject to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, which was at least a 
protection in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority situation. This is not subject to 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act. There is no requirement whatso- 
ever on them with respect to congres- 
sional review. 

Mr, Chairman, I am in favor of the 
construction of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in the city 
of Washington, D.C., and I think that it 
could be made an appropriate living 
memorial to the late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. I am not opposed 
to the purposes of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871, to rename the National Cultural 
Center as the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and to desig- 
nate it as the sole national ntemorial to 
the late President within the city of 
Washington, D.C., and its environs. I 
am opposed to the appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds to match private contribu- 
tions for the construction of the Center, 
or the authorization to borrow funds 
from the Treasury of the United States 
to construct parking facilities in connec- 
tion with the Center, if appropriate ap- 
propriations safeguards are not provided 
in the legislation. 
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I believe that Congress should give 
more careful consideration to this im- 
portant legislation than has been the 
case. House Joint Resolution 871 was 
hastily drafted and rushed through the 
Committee on Public Works during the 
closing days of the last session of Con- 
gress in an atmosphere approaching 
emotional hysteria. 

Under existing law, as enacted in 1958 
and amended in 1959 and 1963, the 
National Cultural Center is to be con- 
structed solely by private contributions 
and without any memorial features. By 
designating the Center as the sole na- 
tional memorial to the late President 
and by providing Federal funds to de- 
fray part of its cost, many new consider- 
ations have been introduced which have 
not been fully considered by the com- 
mittee, nor properly provided for in this 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution on which hearings 
were held was House Joint Resolution 
828, which was introduced on December 
3, 1963, just 11 days after the death of 
President Kennedy. This resolution 
simply provided for renaming the Na- 
tional Cultural Center as the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Memorial Center, and 
authorized the appropriation of Federal 
funds in amounts equal to that given, be- 
queathed, or devised to the trustees of 
the Center. During the hearings held 
on this resolution on December 12 and 
16, it became apparent that a majority 
of the Committee on Public Works was 
intent upon rushing this legislation 
through the committee as quickly as 
possible, apparently in hopes of complet- 
ing floor action last year. However, 
questioning of witnesses by myself and 
a number of my colleagues disclosed nu- 
merous grave deficiencies in the legisla- 
tion, and a new joint resolution was 
drafted and subsequently introduced as 
House Joint Resolution 871, in an effort 
to overcome some of these shortcomings. 

House Joint Resolution 871 is a sub- 
stantial improvement over its predeces- 
sor, House Joint Resolution 828; how- 
ever, it is still deficient in several re- 
spects and should -be corrected by this 
body before final passage. Before dis- 
cussing particular provisions of this leg- 
islation, it might be helpful to briefly 
review the historical and traditional way 
in which Presidential memorials have 
been handled in the past. 

Construction of the Washington 
Monument on its present site, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution enacted by 
Congress in January 1848, was made 
possible by freewill contributions by 
patriotic citizens and organizations, 
gathered by the Washington National 
Monument Society, and by congressional 
appropriations. The monument cost a 
total of $1,394,147 of which $300,000 was 
contributed by private sources and 
$1,094,147 was from congressional appro- 
priations. It was completed in Decem- 
ber 1884, and was formally dedicated on 
February 21, 1885. 

The Lincoln Memorial was designed 
and constructed in accordance with rec- 
ommendations made by the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission, created by an act 
approved February 9, 1911, 46 years after 
his. death. The cost of the Lincoln 
Memorial was defrayed by congressional 
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appropriations in the total amount of 
$3,678,720, after attempts made by the 
Lincoln Memorial society to secure pri- 
vate contributions proved to be unsuc- 
cessful. This memorial, which is gen- 
erally agreed to be a perfect memorial 
to President Lincoln, was dedicated on 
Decoration Day in 1922. 

Congress followed precedent when on 
June 26, 1934, it authorized establish- 
ment of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Commission to formulate plans for the 
construction of a memorial honoring 
President Thomas Jefferson. A total of 
$3,405,064 was appropriated for con- 
struction of this memorial in accordance 
with recommendations of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission. Work 
began with ground breaking on Decem- 
ber 15, 1938, and the memorial was com- 
pleted and formally dedicated on April 
14, 1943—the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

Recently Congress has reaffirmed the 
traditional practice of establishing 
memorial commissions to formulate 
plans for the design, construction, and 
location of memorials to past Presidents 
by an act approved August 11, 1955, to 
establish a Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, and, even more 
recently, by an act approved April 8, 
1960, Congress established the James 
Madison Memorial Commission. All of 
these Commissions reported to Congress, 
and Congress retained control over con- 
struction of the memorials. 

There is no reason why a similar com- 
mission should not have been established 
to develop plans for a memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. In my opinion it would 
be far more preferable to follow this 
time-honored and proven procedure to 
appoint a commission to fully and dis- 
passionately consider all aspects of the 
type of a memorial that should be con- 
structed to honor President Kennedy 
than to enact the legislation now before 
us, which has been conceived in an at- 
mosphere of haste and with no thought 
being given to any alternative type of 
memorial to the late President. 

However, if Congress decided that the 
traditional method of developing plans 
for establishing presidential memorials 
is to be departed from in this instance, 
then it is essential that Congress also 
provide appropriate safeguards in the 
legislation to assure that the memorial 
features of the Center are appropriate, 
that public funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated are used solely for construc- 
tion of the Center, and that adequate 
congressional controls are retained over 
the authority to borrow money from the 
Treasury of the United States to finance 
construction of parking facilities. This 
need for safeguards is particularly ap- 
parent when we consider that the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts alone, excluding land and parking 
facilities, will cost almost four times as 
much as the combined costs of the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the Thomas Jefferson Memorial. 

House Joint Resolution 871 places a 
limitation of $15.5 million upon the total 
amount of funds that may be appropri- 
ated to match private contributions, 
which is a substantial improvement over 
the predecessor joint resolution, House 
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Joint Resolution 828, which would have 
authorized appropriations without any 
limit, to match dollar for dollar all pri- 
vate contributions, even though in ex- 
cess of that needed to construct the 
Center, However, the present provision 
has two glaring deficiencies. This provi- 
sion, which commences on page 3 at line 
22 of House Joint Resolution 871, au- 
thorizes appropriation to the Board, “for 
use in accordance with this act,” of 
amounts which in the aggregate will 
equal gifts, bequests, and devises of 
money and other properties held by the 
Board, except that not to exceed $15.5 
million shall be appropriated. 

The term “this act“ refers to the Na- 
tional Cultural Center Act as amended, 
and as it would be amended by House 
Joint Resolution 871. By authorizing 
funds to be appropriated to the Board 
“for use in accordance with this act” 
would clearly make such funds available 
for use by the Board in carrying out any 
of its authority or duties under the act, 
which go far beyond the mere construc- 
tion of the John F, Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. For example, the 
Board is authorized to maintain and ad- 
minister the Center after it is construct- 
ed; it is authorized to present classical 
and contemporary music, opera, drama, 
dance, and poetry from this and other 
countries; to present lectures and other 
programs; to develop programs for chil- 
dren and youth and the elderly in such 
arts designed specifically for their par- 
ticipation, education, and recreation; to 
provide facilities for other civic activ- 
ities; to solicit funds; to employ officers 
and employees of the Center; and to 
provide parking facilities for the Cen- 
ter. Thus, under the language of this 
joint resolution, the $15.5 million au- 
thorized to be appropriated could be 
used for any of these purposes as well as 
for the actual construction of the Cen- 
ter itself, which, I understand, was the 
roe intended purpose for this authoriza- 

on. 

Unless the Congress is ready at this 
time to undertake the obligation of fi- 
nancing the promotional cost of solicit- 
ing private contributions and the cost 
of administering and maintaining the 
Center after it is built, including the 
salaries of officers and employees of the 
Center, as well as the cost of production 
and overhead, the language of this 
joint resolution should be amended to 
limit the use of the $15.5 million, au- 
thorized to be appropriated, solely for 
construction of the Center itself. 

The second safeguard needed with 
respect to this provision is to assure that 
sufficient funds will be available for com- 
pletion of construction of the Center 
before any Federal funds are permitted 
to go into the project. 

Under the present language of House 
Joint Resolution 871, Federal funds are 
authorized to be appropriated to match 
private contributions as such contribu- 
tions are received. At the present time 
a total of some $13 million has been sub- 
scribed to the Center; however, only ap- 
proximately $5 million of this is in cash 
and the remainder are pledges, some of 
which are conditional in their terms. It 
is estimated that the total cost of con- 
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struction of the Center, excluding land 
and parking facilities, will be approxi- 
mately $30 to $31 million, and it is to pay 
one-half of this cost of construction of 
the Center that $15.5 million would be 
authorized to be appropriated by House 
Joint Resolution 871. Thus, for the 
Center to be actually completed, it will 
be necessary for private contributions to 
be actually paid in cash or property in 
the amount of at least $15.5 million, with 
promotional cost, salaries, and other ex- 
penses requiring additional contribu- 
tions for their financing. 

It would seem foolhardy for Congress 
to authorize the appropriation of any 
Federal funds unless sufficient private 
contributions have actually been re- 
ceived, which, together with the au- 
thorized Federal funds, will pay the 
entire cost of construction of the Center. 
If construction should be commenced 
prior to the availability of sufficient 
money to complete construction, and if 
insufficient private contributions should 
subsequently be received to complete the 
Center, then Congress would have to 
undertake the obligation of providing the 
additional needed funds for the Center, 
or the memorial to President Kennedy 
would remain in an uncompleted state 
indefinitely. 

To assure that sufficient moneys are 
available to complete the Center before 
construction is commenced, House Joint 
Resolution 871 should be amended to 
provide that no Federal funds shall be 
appropriated until contributions in the 
amount of $15.5 million or one-half of 
the cost of construction of this Center, 
whichever is less, have actually been re- 
ceived by the Board. 

An additional safeguard should also be 
added with respect to the provision for 
borrowing authority to finance construc- 
tion of parking facilities, which pro- 
vision commences on page 4, line 6 of the 
joint resolution. This joint resolution 
would authorize the Board of Trustees of 
the Center to issue revenue bonds in the 
total face value of $15,400,000, and would 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase such bonds, for the purpose of 
financing the construction of parking 
facilities to be used in connection with 
the Center as well as for commercial 
parking not connected with use of the 
Center. 

There is a serious question as to 
whether the parking facilities presently 
planned to be constructed underground, 
beneath the Center, at an estimated cost 
of $14 million, will be self-liquidating. 
Time was not permitted during the hear- 
ings to inquire in depth as to the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the proposed parking 
facility, and it would appear highly ap- 
propriate for Congress, through the 
usual appropriation procedure, to retain 
a measure of control over the use of Fed- 
eral funds for this purpose, so as to as- 
sure that the parking facility to be con- 
structed is a sound and feasible one. The 
parking facility will be constructed en- 
tirely by Federal loan, for it is felt that 
this is not a proper purpose for solici- 
tation of private contributions. 

Under the present language of House 
Joint Resolution 871, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be directed by the Con- 
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gress to purchase revenue bonds issued 
to construct this parking facility, and 
not only would the Secretary be unable 
to exercise any discretion in the matter, 
but there is no provision for further con- 
gressional review of the actual details of 
the project; itself, including its self- 
liquidating capabilities. 

House Joint Resolution 871 should be 
amended to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase these revenue 
bonds in such amounts only as may be 
authorized in appropriation acts from 
time totime. Such an amendment would 
permit a continuing review of this matter 
by the Appropriation Committees and 
the Congress, and would avoid the back- 
door financing provisions of the present 
bill, which completely bypasses the nor- 
mal appropriation process. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall offer amend- 
ments to accomplish these purposes at 
the appropriate time. 

I favor construction of both a cultural 
center and a national memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the city of Washing- 
ton. The combining of these two into 
one facility is a laudable objective if they 
are properly wed with congressional 
blessing. For Congress to bless this 
union, it should assure that both purposes 
will be carried out and that public funds 
will be properly expended with adequate 
safeguards to protect the public interest. 
It is to serve these purposes that I shall 
offer amendments to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD]. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, 
before I get into a prepared statement I 
have about this subject, I would like to 
point out to some of the Members on the 
left side of the aisle that some of us 
on the right think that there is already 
a living memorial to President McKinley. 
We hear the words memorializing him 
come out of their mouths almost daily 
and certainly weekly. 

I world like to ask of the gentleman 
from Iowa, who is one whom I respect 
and I believe does fulfill a very good pur- 
pose here in the Congress and fulfills 
a function which many of us perhaps 
should do—I would like to ask him this 
question. It has been a long time—at 
least 9 years that I have been here—since 
I have heard the gentleman from Iowa 
be for anything. I have heard the gen- 
tleman be against almost everything on 
which he takes the well of the House to 
speak. I would like to ask him what is 
his program; what does he approve of? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? Is he talking about 
you or me? 

Mr. GROSS. You will have to ask 
him 


Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that I be- 
lieve in fiscal solvency and I doubt very 
much that President Kennedy himself 
would want a memorial with a big mort- 
gage attached to it as this resolution 
would provide. I am trying to vote for 
fiscal sanity, for fiscal responsibility in 
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this country, irrespective of how my votes 
may appear in the Record. Does that 
satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. MACDONALD. It is the best ex- 
planation I have had of his attitude. 
Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
continue with what I have to say about 
this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support House 
Joint Resolution 871 which, as we all 
know, provides that the National Cul- 
tural Center here in Washington be des- 
ignated as the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and which also 
authorizes an appropriation to imple- 
ment this fact. I know that the: distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BUCK- 
LEY], the ranking minority member 
from New Jersey (Mr. AUCHINCLOsS], 
and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES], 
had done a very thorough job on this 
legislation and through their efforts we 
have before us today a very clear and 
well-drafted resolution. 

As all of us who have read the pre- 
amble to this resolution know, the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts “shall be the sole national monu- 
ment to his memory within the city of 
Washington and its environs.” Presi- 
dent Kennedy, to my own personal 
knowledge, was very interested in, and 
worked constantly for, a center for the 
performing arts here in the Capital of 
our country. There is absolutely no 
doubt in my mind that if President 
Kennedy had the opportunity to say 
what kind of memorial he would prefer 
having named in his honor, he would in- 
stantly say that this long-overdue proj- 
ect for our National Capital would be 
the one closest to his desires. 

President and Mrs. Kennedy were tre- 
mendously interested in the creation of 
this Center, for we must not forget that 
although Jack Kennedy was outstanding 
in many fields, he was outstanding in the 
arts. I am sure we all remember he won 
a coveted Pulitzer Prize for his writings. 
Two of his books were on the all time 
best seller list and his mastery of the 
subtleties of the English language sur- 
passed that of any other head of state 
that history records. 

President and Mrs. Kennedy brought 
to the White House, and thus to the at- 
tention of the American people, a deep 
appreciation and understanding for 
creative endeavor which had been un- 
known to that distinguished mansion. 
Both Mrs. Kennedy and the President 
brought recognition and inspiration to 
all the arts and the artists who live in 
that world. I remember very well a 
speech which President Kennedy made 
at Amherst College in which he said: 

I look forward to an America which will 
reward achievement in the arts as we laud 
achievement in business or states craft. I 
look forward to an America which will raise 
the standard of artistic accomplishment and 
which steadily enlarge cultural opportu- 
nities for all our citizens. I look forward to 
an America which commands respect 
throughout the world not only for its 
strength, but for its civilization as well, 
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President Kennedy had clearly demon- 
strated his deep commitment to a 
center for the performing arts here in 
our Nation’s Capital, both as a Senator 
from Massachusetts and as President of 
the United States. On October 15, 1962, 
he designated the week of November 26 
through December 2, 1962, as National 
Cultural Center Week by Presidential 
proclamation. I know of my own knowl- 
edge that he solicited the helpful work 
of a very close mutual friend, K. Lemoyne 
Billings, to help raise funds for this Cen- 
ter and to follow this project very closely. 
I also know that President Kennedy 
personally approved of the present pro- 
posed site location of the Center and as 
recently as August 19, 1963, he approved 
a statute to extend the time for the re- 
ceipt of construction funds, as well as to 
increase the number of trustees of the 
Center. It was Mrs. Kennedy’s and the 
President’s plan to entertain some 80 
persons in this month of January 1964, 
at the White House to raise funds for the 
Cultural Center. They both looked 
forward to the day when this Center 
would become a reality, hoping that it 
would add mutual respect between the 
arts and government, which is an art in 
itself in a peculiar way. 

After his terrible death it seemed that 
a spontaneous reaction spread through- 
out the Nation to have the National 
Cultural Center dedicated as a memorial 
to President Kennedy. I know that 
President Johnson consulted with mem- 
bers of the Kennedy family, who felt that 
the dedication of the Center met with 
their complete approval. Writer Charles 
Bartlett, also a close friend of President 
Kennedy, eloquently set forth the rea- 
sons why the Center would be the most 
fitting memorial. In an article written 
just the week after the President's as- 
sassination. Bartlett said that this pro- 
posal “is one answer to the hopes that his 
death may yield some of the inspirations 
of his life.” 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts is a project not only of 
importance to the Capital, but to the life 
of our Nation as a whole. Washington, 
D.C., is the only capital of any nation in 
the world that, to my knowledge, has no 
proper facilities for the performing arts. 
This Center, in addition to being an out- 
standing attraction here in the Nation’s 
Capital, would, in my judgment, stimu- 
late the performing arts and encourage 
cultural pursuits throughout the 50 
States of our Nation. 

However, most importantly the Center 
will serve to underline the importance of 
the intellectual and cultural life which 
President Kennedy reawakened here in 
our Nation. 

As one who knew the President well 
for over 28 years, I know of no memorial 
which could be more appropriate to his 
goals of excellence in the arts, which he 
felt that the American people would love, 
I strongly urge that favorable action will 
be taken today on this legislation to 
bring to reality a memorial which is so 
fitting to the spirit of the man and so 
much desired by those who knew him, 
people who loved him, and who still 
mourn him. 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 871. 

It seems to me, judging from the dis- 
cussion on the floor and from some of 
the discussion in our committee when the 
committee was holding hearings on this 
measure, that there are three primary 
issues before us. 

The first is whether we should ap- 
prove a specific memorial at this time to 
be designated after the late President 
John F. Kennedy, or whether we should 
appoint a commission to devote extended 
time in the future to a determination as 
to what memorial should be selected for 
this purpose. 

The second question is whether we 
should provide for a Federal contribu- 
tion on a matching basis for the con- 
struction of a memorial. 

Third is the question of how to finance 
the construction of the garage to be used 
in connection with the memorial. 

These are the three issues that have 
been primarily the basis for discussion 
throughout the debate today and in the 
hearings before the committee. 

On the first issue of whether or not we 
should at this time designate this spe- 
cific National Cultural Center as a me- 
morial named after the late President 
Kennedy or whether we should designate 
a commission to devote an extended pe- 
riod of time to focus on a suitable me- 
morial, I do not think we should be 
necessarily frozen into the position that 
might have occurred in the case of past 
memorials. 

In previous instances, to the best of 
my knowledge, there was no particular 
proposal then underway or under con- 
struction or definitely planned that nec- 
essarily fit the image of the person who 
was assassinated or died in public office, 
as the case might be. 

In the case of the Washington Me- 
morial and in the case of the Lincoln 
Memorial a commission was set up and 
they devoted an extensive period of time 
to determining what would be a suitable 
memorial to the President who had died. 
But in this case there is a proposal that 
was already in motion before the assas- 
sination of the late President Kennedy 
that was fitting and suitable and one 
that typified his interest in the affairs of 
our Nation’s Capital. It seems to me to 
be perfectly in order to seize on this op- 
portunity which is available to us be- 
cause of an authorization already 
by the Congress to construct a National 
Cultural Center and to designate this 
building in honor of the late President 
Kennedy. 

On the second issue, whether or not 
there should be a Federal contribution 
for this purpose. There has been quoted 
here a number of times today statements 
made during the debates that occurred at 
the time we passed a bill early in the 
Ist session of the 88th Congress extend- 
ing the period of time to collect volun- 
tary contributions for the Center. It is 
true the great majority of the House felt 
then that we should simply extend the 
period of time to collect voluntary con- 
tributions. But the situation now is not 
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the same as then. In the intervening 
time the assassination of the President 
occurred, therefore the situation is not 
the same today. 

We are now endeavoring to find a 
suitable memorial in the Nation's Capital 
to designate in honor of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and it seems to me it is 
appropriate to provide Federal contri- 
butions for this purpose as we ended up 
doing with other memorials in Washing- 
ton for former Presidents of the United 
States. 

The third question is whether or not 
we should provide some means of fi- 
nancing the garage separate and dis- 
tinct from the construction of the main 
memorial itself. I might say when the 
bill was first introduced and came be- 
fore our committee shortly before 
Christmas the proposal was that the 
Federal contribution was to be up to $25 
million and that was on the basis of 
financing by Federal contributions one- 
half of the total cost of constructing 
the whole proposition, not only the cul- 
8 5 center itself but the garage as 
well. 

There was a feeling among the mem- 
bers of the committee we should not 
require a Federal appropriation for the 
construction of the garage since that 
would be operated on a lease basis and 
that we should endeavor to make the 
garage self-financing. And it was that 
effort to lower the Federal contribution 
that resulted in the specific provision 
dealing with the garage, providing tem- 
porary borrowing authority to construct 
it, then providing that the cost would 
be repaid by the amounts collected by 
the rentals of the garage. So the effort 
involving this section of the bill was to 
reduce the Federal contribution and to 
make the garage self-supporting. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the impression created by the 
Widnall letter is that the Cultural 
Center which we now propose as a me- 
morial to President Kennedy is a hasty 
promotion advanced by irresponsible 
people. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The facts are that the Center is 
the result of bipartisan legislation which 
had its genesis under the administration 
of General Eisenhower. 

The letter of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]—see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 19, page 
25584—alleges that the pending legis- 
lation is riddled by “many major defects.” 
It then asks 10 questions designed to 
create misconceptions about the proposal 
and to sow doubt about its soundness. 

Basically, these questions allege two 
defects—that the Center is too large for 
the proposed site and that revenue from 
the parking facility will not be sufficient 
“to pay the annual interest, let alone 
the operating costs and reduction of— 
the loan—principal.” 

As a trustee for the proposed Center 
and as one who originally sponsored the 
Cultural Center legislation, I would like 
to reply to these alleged major de- 
fects” and to answer those questions 
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which may have caused some concern 
among my colleagues. And I must ask 
you to bear with me, because while it is 
always easy to level a broadside in a few 
short sentences, it is not always easy to 
reply in such pithy style. 

Before addressing myself to these 
items, I would like to point out that the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL] has misconstrued a comment I 
made in 1961. This comment was lifted 
out of context and used in the letter in 
such a way as to indicate criticism of the 
present Cultural Center legislation. He 
quoted me as stating that: 

The Center is far larger than the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan area of the Nation’s 
Capital can reasonably or realistically be ex- 
pected to use. 


Had the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL] checked more closely, he 
would have discovered that this com- 
ment was made in reference to the initial 
proposal for a $75 million Cultural Cen- 
ter complex. I need not remind you that 
this is not the proposal we have before 
us today. 

Now to the alleged major defects. 
First the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL] implies that the Center 
will be too large for the proposed site. 
This is not true. The site will be ap- 
proximately 18 acres, not 9 acres as 
stated in the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey’s [Mr. WIDNALL’s] letter. 

Secondly, he states that the applicants 
admit that revenue from the parking 
facility will not be sufficient to pay in- 
terest on the loan, let alone the operat- 
ing costs and the loan principal itself. 
This is also untrue. The distinguished 
group of architects and engineers who 
designed the proposed 1,600-car under- 
ground facility are considered the out- 
standing experts in parking systems and 
parking plans. They worked closely with 
the park service and other Government 
agencies to fashion a facility that would 
serve not only patrons of the Center, but 
transient parkers and Government em- 
ployees who work in the surrounding 
area. The estimated cost of the sub- 
structure or parking facility is $13,866,- 
238. The projected annual operating 
cost would be $167,000 and the project 
income—based on the second year of 
operation—would be $766,300, according 
to the economic or feasibility report sub- 
mitted by the architects and engineers. 
This report also indicates that the trend 
toward increased parking and business 
activity will produce even higher annual 
income in the years ahead. 

Now to the remaining questions— 
rhetorical, redundant and otherwise—in 
the Widnall letter. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WINALL] asks why Federal funds are 
now needed for the Cultural Center when 
Congress had previously been told that 
the project could be realized through 
private contributions? In explanation, 
I offer simply the loss of the man on 
whom this hope for private support was 
based. President and Mrs. Kennedy 
were able to enlist the support of leaders 
of the American business community for 
the project. As examples, I would cite 
contributions previously made by the 
Ford, Rockefeller, and Mellon Founda- 
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tions. President Kennedy was confident 
that through his leadership, he could 
raise the money to build the Center dur- 
ing the next 5 years. Clearly, he planned 
to leave it as one of the enrichments of 
his tenure in the White House. Unfor- 
tunately, his untimely death opened the 
possibility—and perhaps, the need—of 
securing the money immediately through 
an appropriation by Congress. The ap- 
propriation for this project will be 
matched dollar-for-dollar by voluntary 
contributions from the public—an ideal 
way for the children and citizens of our 
country to share in this great undertak- 
ing. As you know, some $13 million has 
already been collected from or pledged 
by private sources. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL] asks: 

Should a presidential memorial be built 
with borrowed money—in effect, should it be 
subject to a first mortgage? 


This question again raises the bogy- 
man of financial failure. The Cultural 
Center Board of Trustees, which includes 
six Members of Congress and nine other 
public officials, is authorized to issue 
$15,400,000 in revenue bonds to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to finance the 
parking facility. Interest payment on 
these bonds may be deferred by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but any interest 
payments so deferred shall themselves 
bear interest after June 30, 1972. The 
Board is also required to submit an an- 
nual report to both Congress and the 
Smithsonian Institution of which it is a 
bureau. I do not see any objection to a 
loan for this type of self-liquidating fa- 
cility. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WI NALL] questions whether there is a 
“proven need” for a cultural center 
“aside from the memorial aspects.” 
The concept that the Nation needed and 
should have an appropriate stage to ac- 
commodate and encourage the perform- 
ing arts in its Capital City has been en- 
dorsed by every occupant of the White 
House for the past quarter of a century. 
Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy all recognized 
that Washington had the unfortunate 
distinction of being the only major cap- 
ital in the world lacking such facilities. 
As a result, all endorsed this project as 
a national need. Their attitude was 
epitomized by President Kennedy’s 
comment that: 

I see little of more importance to the fu- 
ture of our country and our civilization than 
the full recognition of the place of the arts. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WInxaLLI asks whether administration 
of a presidential memorial should be: 


Governed largely outside the control of 
Congress by a largely self-perpetuating 
board of lay citizens appointed by the Pres- 
ident without review by Congress? 


In answer I would note that Congress 
itself established the board of trustees 
in 1958 and provided that it be composed 
of 15 specific public officials—the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Librarian of Congress, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, the 
Chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the President of the District of Co- 
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lumbia Board of Commissioners, the 
Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board, the Director of the 
National Park Service, the Commissioner 
of the U.S. Office of Education, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
3 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ex officio and 3 Members 
of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and 30 general trus- 
tees. In addition, the Center is a bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution which 
has on its Board of Regents other Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and other 
distinguished public officials. Further- 
more, we have provided that the Center 
shall report to both the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and Congress. Finally, with 
respect to the memorial, it is specifically 
provided in section 6, subdivision (d) 
that the Board shall give Congress: 

A detailed report of any memorial which 
it proposes * * * and no such memorial shall 
be provided until it is approved by the 
Smithsonian Board of Regents. I think this 
recitation demonstrates that the public in- 
terest is well represented. Do we need 
more? 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WINALL] asks whether the site is de- 
sirable in light of some criticism of it. 
In answer, let me say simply, that the 
Site has been passed upon by every offi- 
cial agency involved, including the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, the 
Fine Arts Commission, Presidential ad- 
visers, and others. 

Finally, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WripNALL] questions whether 
this is a suitable memorial for President 
Kennedy and suggests that Congress 
should appoint a commission to study 
other proposals. If there was any one 
thing which set President Kennedy off 
from the other great Presidents of our 
country, it was the sense of creative pur- 
pose, the cultura] dignity and style, the 
dedication to the highest ideals of man, 

the appreciation of both our cultural 
heritage and the arts which he brought 
to the White House. No President in 
our history did more to encourage ap- 
preciation and support for culture and 
the arts than did this man. He and Mrs. 
Kennedy brought to the White House a 
deep appreciation and passion for crea- 
tive endeavor. They made poets, musi- 
cians, and writers feel at home in the 
most powerful and respected residence 
on earth. They stimulated an intellec- 
tual and cultural reawakening that has 
had a profound impact on our national 
life—a life which too often stresses only 
the crass and the materialistic. And, 
finally, if there was any “faltering’” in 
the effort to establish a National Cul- 
tural Center—as was suggested in an- 
other of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL’s] questions, it was 
not during John Kennedy’s tragically 
short term in the White House. Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his wife had a strong 
personal interest in the Cultural Center 
project. They gave the idea force and 
form and a singularly personal leader- 
ship without which it could hardly have 
achieved its present development. 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the 

Performing Arts is founded on the idea 
Cx——9 
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that, in art, man achieves the highest 
expression of the human spirit, and that, 
in the expression of its many arts a 
civilization achieves the highest meas- 
ure of its excellence. Again let me quote 
our late, great President who said: 

If art is to nourish the roots of our culture, 
society must set the artist free to follow his 
vision wherever it takes him. 


How could we better preserve in a 
functional form the lesson and magic of 
this man’s character and dedication? 

What more fitting memorial could we 
give him? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to my colleague, the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I say to the 
gentleman in answer to his last question, 
I think no more fitting memorial can be 
given to the late President. I think too 
it would be well if I were allowed to com- 
ment very briefly on some of the material 
that has been circulated with reference 
to this legislation. It has been indicated 
that one of the reasons not to be en- 
thusiastic about this bill is that some 
of the work on memorials for other Pres- 
idents has not yet been concluded—in- 
cluding a memorial for my father. I 
think it would be well to point out that 
this is not the fault of anybody in this 
body, nor is it the fault of the times nor 
is it the fault of anybody else. It is 
merely because the work of the Com- 
mission appointed has not been complet- 
ed. It does not seem to me that that 
enters into the merits of this bill in any 
way, shape, or form. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Would the gentleman not agree with me 
that had there been a proposal by the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission as acceptable to your fam- 
ily and to his millions of friends as this 
proposal is to the family and friends of 
the late President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy that the memorial would long since 
have been underway? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. There was, of course, 
great controversy about the first proposal 
for my father’s memorial. As the gen- 
tleman said, members of my own family 
were not for it. Therefore, it did not 
have the unanimous backing of the fam- 
ily nor, indeed, of most of the com- 
munity, which this bill has. 

I think I can also say to the gentleman 
in all fairness as far as I am concerned 
the precedents for this bill are many. 
The other memorials here in Washing- 
ton have also been partly contributed 
to by the Congress. So we are not set- 
ting a new precedent. I think this bill 
is not only appropriate but it will, I hope, 
be enthusiastically and overwhelmingly 
supported by this body. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank my beloved and distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds [Mr. JONES] 
and the great chairman of the great 
Committee on Public Works, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. BUCKLEY] for 
their enthusiasm and their interest and 
their dedication and also for their so- 
phistication in the handling of this mat- 
ter. We are all very grateful to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones] and 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
BucKLEY] and to the members of that 
wonderful committee. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and two Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no one in this House, on either 
side of the aisle, who more strongly fa- 
vors both a cultural center and an appro- 
priate and adequate memorial here in 
the Capital, to the late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, than I do. Along 
with my concern for my district, for my 
State, and for the public interest nation- 
ally, a major interest of mine since I first 
came to Washington in 1954, has been 
devoted to bringing about a cultural 
center for the Nation’s Capital. In fact 
it has been a mutual fascination with the 
history of our country that first brought 
me into personal contact with President 
Kennedy and began a friendship which 
I shall always cherish and of which I am 
enormously proud. The very first bill 
President Kennedy signed when he took 
office was the one I initiated and spon- 
sored calling for the reenactment of the 
Lincoln first inaugural on the steps of 
the Capitol—a most successful event. I 
am indebted to him for his personal let- 
ters to me in support of other projects I 
spearheaded to help bring American his- 
tory and the American tradition to the 
great mass of the American people. My 
feelings, along with those of all of us, 
were so intense at the time of the tragedy 
that took him from us that I directed the 


presses to be stopped so that we could 


insert properly and with dignity, into the 
then pending book about the Capitol, 
“We, the People,” an especially moving 


photograph of the President lying in 


state in the rotunda of the Capitol. My 
feelings for a fitting memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy are personal as well as offi- 
cial and it is because of this dual and 
deep interest in having the memorial 
both correct and significant, and of hav- 
ing a truly superb cultural center, that 
I am opposed to the proposition now be- 
fore us in its present form. 

What is the basis of my opposition? 

I am opposed to it—I repeat, in this 
form—because it is a project that has 
not been carefully thought out and be- 
cause it has been caught up in an over- 
whelming sweep of emotion that does not 
allow for calm, considered judgment on 
just what would be a proper memorial 
to the late lamented President. 

I am opposed to it because I am loath 
to see this memorial to the late beloved 
President made part of the smudge 
across the landscape of history created 
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by the cloud of bridges and plazas, hos- 
pitals and schools, libraries and sta- 
diums, airports and causeways, express 
roads and streets all willy-nilly named 
Kennedy under the emotional impact of 
the assassination, and without regard 
for design, beauty, reverence, and with- 
out coordination. 

Thus, my aim is not to honor Presi- 
dent Kennedy less but indeed to honor 
him more. 

And obviously once we have here com- 
mitted ourselves to this particular me- 
morial idea we shall have foreclosed the 
consideration of any future and better 
idea that might have more pertinently 
and more fittingly served the purpose we 
are trying to serve. 

So the question is: Is the proposition 
to name this proposed cultural center 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts the ideal concept for a 
fitting memorial? If it is, it should be 
done. 

But the question of whether it is or is 
not, or whether some other form of 
memorial would be more suitable, ought 
to be left to informed, knowledgeable, 
qualified authorities and experts, and 
not to a sudden, emotionally harried de- 
cision of the Congress. Once such a 
body of experts has decided upon a fit- 
ting and proper memorial, pertinent to 
the name and career, the accomplish- 
ments and the life of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, then such a body can make its 
recommendations to the Congress and 
the Congress—acting in concert with the 
Kennedy family after due deliberation— 
can make the decision. 

It is in line with this—I believe—cool 
and reasoned thinking, that I offered 
House Resolution 9463. This is the reso- 
lution that provides for a John F. Ken- 
nedy Memorial Commission. With this 
Commission the resolution proposes judg- 
ment and consultation would be invited 
from nationally recognized architects, 
from historians, from the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the Library of Congress, 
from sculptors and literary people, and 
those concerned mostly with the arts. 
And, of course, there would be the highly 
respected views of the President’s widow 
and other members of his family. 

Then, it seems to me, we would have 
. memorial which would be significant 
probably for all time and which would 
be above criticism and which would re- 
veal that the Congress had, at least, 
given due and diligent thought and con- 
sideration to the idea. 

But this is not the only ground for my 
opposition. 

When the question of the National Cul- 
tural Center Commission was before this 
House and I took a strong position in 
its favor and, of course, in favor of the 
Center, it was made clear, as all of you 
will remember it, that there would be no 
use of Federal funds for the project. 

With me, Mr. Chairman, this is a point 
of honor. 

Ishould like at some time to escape the 
entrenched and unfortunate notion that 
the one sure way to answer every prob- 
lem is to stuff the congressional hand 
into the Federal till and pull out a money 
miracle. Let us not debase a noble in- 
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tent by canceling and denying the peo- 
ple’s will to do something for the late 
President and instead have it done by 
Government fiat. This, it seems to me, 
is the easy, perhaps now it seems the 
popular, certainly the least distinguished 
way to perform a profoundly moti- 
vated deed for expressing the people’s 
depth of respect and their bereavement. 

If I judge the public temper correctly 
the American people themselves—direct- 
ly, not through Government—want to ex- 
ercise a reverent and a generous impulse. 

The American people, I believe, want 
to perform this gesture of money gifts 
for the memorial out of their own hearts, 
privately—not legislatively. 

We are not building a bridge, or con- 
structing a dam, or putting up a post 
office. We are as a people eager to pay 
tribute to a President who has won the 
admiration and the affection of the 
American citizen, and this tribute is not 
to be dispensed by a law appropriating 
funds, simply because this seems to be 
the easiest and the least burdensome 
way and because it can be done quickly 
by a vote of this House and that of the 
other body. Does not doing it easily, 
mean doing it cheaply and irreverently? 

It is because of this that I hold the 
authorization to appropriate $15 mil- 
lion for the Cultural Center, and the 
further provision to loan an additional 
$15,400,000 to underwrite the cost of 
parking facilities, as unworthy of the in- 
herent decency involved in a memorial 
to the late President. Moreover, experi- 
ence shows that this is precisely the type 
of Government loan that is rarely, if 
ever, paid back, one reason being that the 
arithmetic of the case makes it a prac- 
tical financial impossibility, since the 
initial cost—some $10,000—for each 
parking space, constitutes a kind of con- 
struction and fiduciary absurdity. Let 
us not cheapen everything, especially 
something like this, with the inevitable 
touch of the dollars from the Federal 
Treasury. Let the memorial, this or any 
other, emerge as an act of volition, some- 
thing from the heart of the American 
people, and not from the vaults of the 
American Treasury. 

Is it not better for the name of Ken- 
nedy that the tribute should come di- 
rectly and privately from the people 
who loved him, and not legislatively 
and routinely by an act of authorization 
for an appropriation like an item in the 
Federal budget? The Government still 
has its contribution to make for the 
Cultural Center in terms of land and 
location and by giving to the project 
the majesty of its official imprimatur, 
should it be decided that the Center be 
named in honor of the late President. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, we are not de- 
bating whether or not there should bé a 
memorial to our late President, but 
rather what form it should take and 
what procedure should be followed to 
make it indeed a shrine for the ages and 
one that will enhance the prestige both 
of the Capital and of the name of the 
man whose untimely death stunned the 
whole free world. 

I hasten to add, and repeat Mr. Chair- 
man, that the creation of this Commis- 
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sion by the Congress would not necessar- 
ily rule out the objective of the bill be- 
fore us at this time. Indeed, it might 
very well respond to the wishes of the 
promoters of the Cultural Center. And, 
if it did, it probably would have, in addi- 
tion to naming the Center in memory of 
him, a memorial within the center that 
would be much more appropriate and 
adequate than it will be if we hastily 
enter into this proposition now. i 

Mr. Chairman, if we pass this legisla- 
tion and then find in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years 
from now that we made a mistake, it will 
be embarrassing to the Members of the 
Congress who made this judgment with- 
out proper and adequate consideration 
and to those who are interested in cul- 
ture and the arts in Washington, D.C., 
and throughout the Nation. 

If, on the other hand, after a commis- 
sion specifically appointed to hear the 
testimony and to evaluate propositions 
and ideas, presents the idea for another 
memorial and if it is built and is ade- 
quate and truly indicative of the great 
contributions made by President Ken- 
nedy, then we will have revealed to our- 
selves and to the world a kind of stability 
that is characteristic of our people. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, it might 
be well to observe that the future may 
hold that Mr. Kennedy’s greatest con- 
tribution was not in the field of cultural, 
as legislation before us would imply. 

Rather, it might be in the field of for- 
eign affairs, the promotion and adoption 
of the test ban treaty which was ap- 
proved by the Senate with bipartisan 
support under his leadership and which 
may prove to be a contribution that 
transcends far beyond our imagination 
any other contribution he made. 

Or, it may be that his grappling with 
the challenging civil rights question and 
his pressing for positive action on this 
front would rank high as we review his 
accomplishments in the future. 

Or, it may be his breaking of the reli- 
gious barrier and his leadership in this 
area that will stand out in the future; 
his proving that a Catholic can be elected 
President of the United States may prove 
to be a far greater contribution to our 
time than we realize at the present. 
There were many who were thrilled to 
see this Catholic leader take his stand 
on the separation of church and state; 
a bulwark in the American set of ideals. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
again that I hope I am not misunder- ` 
stood in the position I am taking on this 
matter. I knew President Kennedy 
rather well because of our kindred in- 
terest in history and other matters. I 
am one who most surely wants to have 
an adequate and appropriate memorial 
built to his memory here in Washington, 
D.C. However, I am as convinced as I 
can be that if we pass this bill without 
amendment, we are making a sad mis- 
take. 2 

Some mention was made that the peo- 
ple of the District were greatly in favor 
of this. Because of my interest in this 
and because before the Christmas vaca- 
tion I felt we were making a mistake, I 
issued some public statements on the 
matter. I took the position in the com- 
mittee against this bill and I went before 
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the Committee on Rules and asked that 
it not be immediately considered and 
sent to the floor and that instead of the 
1 hour asked for, if it were sent to the 
floor, that we grant 2 hours for debate so 
we could have some discussion and de- 
bate about it. I also asked for an open 
rule rather than a closed rule, which 
the committee granted, and I asked that 
the consideration of it be postponed 
until after vacation. 

These three requests were granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Iyield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman's 
requests were not granted. The leader- 
ship was not going to program the res- 
olution until this month. Let us get 
the record clear. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I did not refer to 
the leadership. Isaid that the promoters 
of it were asking for immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do not try to get 
more credit than you are entitled to. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Very well. The 
gentleman does not deny that I was at 
the committee hearing, I am sure, and 
that I asked for these things there and 
that they were granted. 

Whether the committee acted because 
of the gentleman's judgment probably is 
not debatable, if the gentleman says that 
is the fact. The gentleman and I did 
not have a discussion about it, so I had 
no way to know about that. 

If I have in any way embarrassed the 
gentleman with the statement, I apolo- 
gize. I did not mean to leave the im- 
plication that the gentleman seems to 
have understood. 

I believe that the majority of the peo- 
ple in this district are not necessarily 
in favor of the joint resolution. I know 
the feeling nationwide, based upon the 
mail that I have received—and I have 
received hundreds of letters, but have 
received only two letters critical of my 
position. I am sure the people of the 
country would like to have us take some 
time on this matter. 

A typical letter I have received ex- 
presses the feeling for all the people who 
have written. I wish to read a portion 
of it: 

This letter provides me also with an op- 
portunity to tell you how right I think you 
are in having questioned the propriety of 
designating the proposed cultural center as 
a memorial to Kennedy. It is not easy for 
me to take any position that would seem to 
retard the advancement of the center. As an 
ANTA board member—and long before that— 
I have been an ardent advocate of greater 
Government recognition and financial aid 
to the arts. Furthermore, although I am 
politically an independent, I have found 
myself generally to be more sympathetic to 
the Democratic point of view than the Re- 
publican. I admired John Kennedy and I 
voted for him. Furthermore, I believe the 
man, and what he stood for should be en- 
duringly and fittingly memorialized. 

But a building that is to house a cultural 
center should be a functional structure, de- 
signed exclusively to fulfill its purpose. 
Equally so, any memorial to John F. Ken- 
nedy, must be a thoughtfully designed proj- 
ect, inspired by and symbolic of the totality 
of the man’s achievements. Merely to tack 
his name onto a structure and allocate some 
money to its completion— 
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And I ask Members to listen— 
is a cheap and lacklustre expedient; a dis- 
service both to Kennedy and to a proper 
recognition of the place of the arts in our 
American society. 


I do not have the permission of this 
man to file the letter and reveal his 
name, but I believe it should be noted 
that many Members would recognize 
this gentleman as a great and outstand- 
ing citizen of the State of New York. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Did the au- 
thor of the statement the gentleman just 
read, wish to present his views to the 
committee, when the committee was in 
session? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Of course, this 
was so rushed the people did not have an 
opportunity to do so. This is one reason 
why I should like to take some time. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thought 
we were rather deliberate. We have 
considered the cultural center since 
1958. We went through the proposal 
again in July of last year. The main 
change we made was to change the name 
to “John F. Kennedy” and to provide 
Federal funds. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have some ideas 
on that, as the gentleman knows. The 
gentleman also knows that I have been 
a strong booster for a cultural center 
and that I have been helpful in many 
ways through the years in this regard. 

I am arguing now that we should not 
act too hastily in deciding now and for- 
ever that this is to be the sole memorial 
to the late President Kennedy. 

I say that if we pass this proposed 
legislation and find—5, 10, 15, or 20 years 
from now—that we have made a mis- 
take, it will be mighty embarrassing to 
the Members of Congress who made the 
judgment without proper and adequate 
consideration, It will be embarrassing 
to those interested in culture. It will 
be embarrassing to the arts. It will be 
embarrassing to the city. ` 

This is one of the reasons why I plead 
with the Members of the House not to 
make a judgment on this now on this 
important matter. 

I felt so strongly about this that I 
introduced a bill which would provide 
for the creation of a John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Memorial Association. 

I plead with the House not to vote 
for the joint resolution but to vote for 
an amendment which I shall present at 
the proper time, later. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman,I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 3] 
Albert Bell Cahill 
Ashbrook Bennett, Mich. Cameron 
Baring Betts Clausen, 
Bass Blatnik Don H. 


Cohelan MacGregor Robison 
Davis, Tenn. Maillſard Selden 
Derwinski Martin, Calif. Sheppard 
Duncan Martin, Mass. Shipley 
Fogarty Martin, Nebr. Slack 
Fulton, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. Staebler 
Giaimo Milliken Steed 
Gubser Morton Stubblefield 
Hébert Moss Talcott 
Holifield Murray Teague, Calif. 
Jarman O'Brien, Ill Tupper 
Karth Powell Ullman 

Kee Price Utt 
Kilburn Purcell Westland 
Laird Qule White 
Long. Md. Quillen Winstead 
McClory Rhodes, Ariz. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Rams, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution House Joint Resolution 871— 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
369 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the 
Committee rose, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] had been recog- 
nized for 7 minutes. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped we could approach the subject 
matter today—and I believe we have 
approached the subject matter today— 
in accordance with what President 
Johnson said earlier in his state of the 
Union message, when he asked us “to 
debate principles and not personalities.” 
I believe this has been true of the debate 
thus far. 

I hope we can consider House Joint 
Resolution 871 today fully on its merits, 
and look at its several provisions calmly 
and objectively, as we must, because in 
this regard we are legislating for a 
Presidential memorial for the ages and 
not something which is transient. 

I believe there is no substance to any 
argument that there is a controversy as 
to the proposed renaming of the National 
Cultural Center. I fully agree with this 
renaming. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment later to put that into effect and to 
not change the present method of volun- 
tary subscriptions for the Center. 

I believe there is a definite issue in- 
volved, however, as to whether the 
present plan is sound and will be lasting 
and appropriate as a suitable memorial 
in Washington to the late President 
Kennedy. 

It is my sincere hope that the Congress 
will take this opportunity to develop 
sound legislation for this great project. 

May I say in full substantiation of my 
own good faith with respect to a cultural 
center, as also with respect to the renam- 
ing of the Cultural Center, that I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 851, which 
is similar to the proposals in the Senate 
and House and the proposal of President 
Johnson, to name the National Cultural 
Center in honor of our mourned Presi- 
dent. It would provide for national 
competitions in the arts, something 
which President Kennedy was known to 
favor, and the best site in the Nation’s 
Capital, not the present questionable 
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site. It would provide $5 million of Fed- 
eral funds on a matching basis. This 
was similar to a bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator FULBRIGHT and many 
of his colleagues. It would authorize an 
appropriation to maintain the Center 
and its operation. 

I found that members of the commit- 
tee, and also members of the board of 
trustees, rather loath to discuss who 
would take care of the operational costs. 
It was said the revenues would provide 
for this but, certainly, unless there are 
going to be proper arrangements, and 
unless there are changes with respect to 
the parking facilities, I would estimate 
there would be about $2 million a year 
needed for the operation and mainte- 
nance of this Center on a regular appro- 
priated basis. This is just by compari- 
son with similar operations in other 
cities throughout the country. No cul- 
tural center has ever been on a profit- 
making basis. 

In taking a serious position on this, 
and entering into the controversy over it, 
I honestly believe if you are going to have 
a memorial to a great President you 
should not be involved each year in a 
financial controversy over appropriation 
items and over making up deficits in the 
operation of a Presidential memorial. It 
does not seem fitting, it does not seem 
appropriate. 

It has been said earlier, I think by the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
TuHompson] that the parking facilities 
they talk about are going to pay off, that 
they had reputable people estimate the 
income and also the expenses. 

I have here the testimony before the 
committee when Mr. Roger Stevens, 
chairman of the board, said they showed 
estimated rentals of $766,000 and ex- 
penses roughly $167,000. There would 
be $600,000 available. He said nothing 
about the expenses of paying the prin- 
cipal and interest on $15.4 million that 

was to be borrowed. He estimated later 
in the testimony that revenues would 
not be sufficient to pay the principal and 
interest. So, inevitably, there is going 
to be the question of a Government ap- 
Propriation in order to take care of 
these efforts. 

In view of the fact that my name was 
used by the same gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson], in connection 
with a quote I attributed to him, I would 
like to call his attention to the fact the 
quote I used as to his remarks was taken 
from his own newsletter of March 28, 
1961. I will read it more fully. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] said then: 

When I backed the proposal I had in mind 
the construction of a comparatively modest 
multipurpose auditorium here in Washing- 
ton which could serve as a showplace for 
the performing arts, related traveling paint- 
ing and sculpture exhibitions, and so on. 
But recent newspaper reports indicate that 

the committee appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to bring the Center into being is con- 
templating something far more grandiose. 
The Center, under present plans, is far larger 
than the population of the metropolitan area 
of the Nation's Capital can reasonably or 
realistically be expected to use. It will, in 
addition, require the destruction of worth- 
while existing buildings. The Congress gave 
the Center a site almost as large as that of 
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the Lincoln Center in New York City on 
which six major buildings will be located. 
I do not believe the additional land called 
for in two bills before the Congress is needed, 
or that the powers of the Congress should 
be exerted to obtain it. Especially is this 
true when perfectly suitable theaters are 
being torn down in Washington to provide 
parking lots. 


I believe the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] also estimated, 
when he appeared before the House 
Public Works Committee in 1958, that 
the total cost for the Cultural Center 
would be somewhere between $10 and 
$15 million. Now it is being talked about 
as being $30 million. Instead of the 
parking being included in the $30 mil- 
lion, $15,400,000 additional is needed, 
something new we did not know about 
until this bill came up. The architect 
talked about the cost being $30 million 
for the superstructure, and there has 
been no testimony, no understanding, of 
what else is going to have to be appro- 
priated in order to make this a workable 
building to furnish, equip and maintain 
properly a fine Presidential memorial. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
talking economy dollars, but dollars spent 
with the full knowledge of the American 
people and the Congress as to the need 
and the use. We, the Congress, certainly 
have the responsibility in representing 
our citizens to fully understand the pur- 
port and full meaning of a taxpayer-sup- 
ported enterprise, as this will prove to be. 

For the first time in our history, Con- 
gress is being asked to authorize and pay 
the major cost of a Presidential memorial 
which, once it is built, must be main- 
tained as a business. 

During the hearings held by the House 
Public Works Committee, only one wit- 
ness, Chairman Roger Stevens, was heard 
on the matter of costs, and he assured 
the committee that this project would 
pay for itself and would not be a burden 
to the taxpayers. 

Comparable cultural centers in other 
big American cities have assumed that 
they would need annual operating funds. 

Lincoln Center has found that con- 
struction costs doubled original esti- 
mates, and its annual operating costs are 
also much greater than estimated. 

Congress has been given rosy predic- 
tions regarding the District Stadium, and 
the Government has now had to step in 
in order to make the interest payments. 

It is apparent, I think, that the great- 
est value of the Cultural Center Memorial 
will be to those who are able to afford the 
admission prices to the attractions that 
it will present. It follows that the Center 
will be of more value to the residents of 
Washington than to your constituents 
and mine who visit Washington. 

Further, because the cost of admission 
to the Center's attractions will be high, 
and they will be high, make no mistake 
about that, many millions of Americans 
who visit our Nation’s Capital will be ex- 
cluded from the fullest enjoyment of a 
memorial such as House Joint Resolution 
871 will provide. 

Everyone, regardless of economic cir- 
cumstances or cultural interests, can en- 
joy the free and simple magnificence of 
the Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
Memorials. 
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These then, are some of the questions 
central to House Joint Resolution 871. 

It is disappointing that no figures have 
been offered the Members of this House 
by the Committee on Public Works as to 
the admission prices to be charged for 
cultural events at the proposed memorial 
to President Kennedy. 

Let me attempt, therefore, to supply 
this oversight in order to help us come 
to some conclusion here this afternoon as 
to the probable admission prices which 
your constituents and mine must be pre- 
pared to pay for the cultural presenta- 
tions in this cultural center. 

This memorial is a business. If it does 
not receive a subsidy such as other cul- 
tural centers receive, then it must pay its 
way by commercial revenues such as ad- 
mission prices. 

A good place to look for a comparison 
would be the symphony hall at Lincoln 
Center which is now in operation. 
Remember that the Lincoln Center Sym- 
phony Hall was also built with con- 
tributed funds, on land assembled» by 
urban renewal powers. The cost of the 
land was assumed by the city and the 
Federal Government, so the comparison 
is reasonably just and accurate: 


Lincoln Center Hall (2,658 seats) 
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Constitution Hall, District of Columbia 
Symphony Concerts (3,810 seats) 
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Constitution Hall, which is not a me- 
morial, and has no Federal funds or sub- 
sidy, provides virtually as many seats at 
$2.25 as Lincoln Center provides at $7.50 
and $6. 

More than half of the seats at any 
major symphony concert at Constitution 
Hall are $3 or less. 

In addition, I am informed that the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra pays higher rents at Lincoln 
Center than it did at Carnegie Hall, its 
old home. 

There appear to have been no ade- 
quate studies that would indicate a need, 
now, or in the years immediately ahead, 
for the three theaters that the Congress 
is being asked to appropriate $15.5 mil- 
lion in matching funds for, plus $15.4 
million for garages, plus providing ap- 
proximately 4 acres of land at a cost of 
$3.3 million—acreage which will be ob- 
tained with Federal funds by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Last August 5 on the House floor I was 
told by the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jones] when we were considering 
an amendment to extend the life of the 
National Cultural Center by 3 years, that 
no additional land was needed. 

Further, when even earlier, it was sug- 
gested that the cost of the land for the 
Center be borne, not by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but by the District of Colum- 
bia, the very newspapers in the District 
of Columbia that have now gone all-out 
in urging Congress to adopt House Joint 
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Resolution 871 were just as strongly op- 
posed to the District paying for the land 
for the Center. 

As to the need for the three theaters 
which the National Cultural Center will 
provide, let me point out that several 
theaters have recently been destroyed in 
the District of Columbia because patron- 
age had fallen off so they could not pay 
their way. 

The Capitol Theater in the National 
Press Club Building—one of the finest 
in the entire country—was destroyed for 
this reason. 

The Belasco Theater on Lafayette 
Square, the Washington Civic Audito- 
rium, near the Interior Department 
Building, the Columbia Theater at 12th 
and F Streets, and the Shubert Theater 
on Ninth Street only half a block from 
the historic Patent Office Building— 
which is now to be a great cultural center 
and art museum—have all been de- 
stroyed. 

The Advisory Committee on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, whose members were ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy, was 
critical of the present plans and site on 
these grounds: 

First. The site is so far from the cen- 
ter of the Nation's Capital that it could 
do little to enrich the city’s cultural 
life; 

Second. The present site is not served 
by major public transportation facili- 
ties; 

Third. The cultural center is out of 
proportion to the rest of the buildings 
in Washington. 

The National Cultural Center is cer- 
tainly out of proportion of other Presi- 
dential memorials, though it is not out 
of proportion to the Pentagon, or the 
new, New House Office Building, or the 
Capitol Building itself. 

The New York Times on December 11, 
1963, said that the National Cultural 
Center “seems doomed to be a well- 
landscaped traffic island in the midst of 
freeways; culture over a giant car park. 
Pedestrians will undoubtedly be able to 
burrow over or under the automotive 
obstacle race, but this is peculiarly bad 
planning. As it stands now, the National 
Cultural Center is a well-intentioned 
gesture, dubiously sited, promising pret- 
tiness but shortchanging the possibility 
of architectural greatness—a back- 
handed tribute to culture and Mr. 
Kennedy.” 

The Evening Star assured us in yes- 
terday’s editorial that House Joint 
Resolution 871 “does not bar a later 
second look at the question of alternate 
site for the structure.” 

Certainly, if we are to put major Fed- 
eral funds into this project the site se- 
lected should be not only the finest in 
the District, but should also be easily 
accessible to the public. 

At the time of his testimony on De- 
cember 12 before the joint hearings of 
the Senate and House Public Works 
Committee in the House caucus room, 
the Chairman of the National Cultural 
Center’s Board of Trustees stated that 
construction costs of the garage would 
be $10,800,000. In House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871, which was introduced 1 day 
later, borrowing authority is asked for 
$15,400,000. 
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This astounding proposal would put a 
first mortgage on a Presidential memo- 
rial for the first time in our history. 

Further, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Stevens on December 16, which I 
was present and heard, the best antici- 
pated revenues from the use of this park- 
ing garage will not be enough to pay the 
annual interest charges, let alone the 
operating costs or any reduction whatso- 
ever of the principal of the 30-year loan 
that is sought. 

It is clear that, under the present plan, 
which excludes private enterprise, a fur- 
ther $15,400,000 contribution from the 
Federal Treasury will be the end result. 
It will be difficult, I think, to explain to 
our constituents that while they can see 
the Lincoln, Jefferson, and Washington 
monuments free, it will cost them $1 to 
park and see the memorial to President 
Kennedy. 

The Congress appropriates slightly 
more than $2 million annually for the 
operation and maintenance of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

Certainly, a National Cultural Center 
of the Performing Arts is more expen- 
sive to operate than a gallery of pictures. 
Yet, no funds are provided to cover 
operating costs, or maintenance costs, of 
this Presidential memorial. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to review 
briefly the history of this project. When 


it was first considered a few years ago 


I opposed it, and I addressed the House to 
that end. I opposed it because it was 
not properly organized, in my opinion, 
and was not properly thought out. Since 
that time steps have been taken, very 
material steps have been taken, to re- 
adjust the whole situation and the pic- 
ture, the whole approach, is different. 

Mr. Roger Stevens was selected to 
lead this reorganization. I happen to 
know Mr. Stevens and his reputation. 
He is a man who has been successful, 
eminently successful, in the promotion of 
Broadway plays. He has been successful, 
and eminently successful, financially 
very successful, in operations of con- 
struction of theaters and buildings and 
the development of land. I will place in 
the Recorp a history of Mr. Stevens, 
permission for which I received in the 
House before we went into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. He has been to see me 
on more than one occasion since he took 
over, and we have discussed the various 
problems that presented themselves in 
the organization and the promotion of 
this undertaking. I am convinced that 
his reorganization plan is sound and can 
be financed properly. 

As a matter of fact, financial plans 
were going forward very successfully un- 
der Mr. Stevens’ leadership until the 
tragic event which cast the whole world 
into gloom, the assassination of the 
President of the United States. That 
stopped lots of things and made us all 
sorrowful. Up to that time the Presi- 
dent of the United States was very, very 
much interested in the development of 
this Cultural Center. His interest was 
refiected in the business world and 
among men of means who were in a po- 
sition to subscribe liberally and freely to 
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this undertaking; and they did. So it 
was perfectly natural, in my mind. So 
when this assassination of the President 
occurred it was natural that people would 
think, “How can we honor this man, the 
President of the United States?” And 
they turned to the idea of this Cultural 
Center because of his interest in it, his 
definite interest in it, and his effort to 
promote it. What better memorial 
could be found or could be thought of for 
him under these tragic circumstances? 

Since the time of his death, it has been 
suggested that the United States of 
America officially should take recogni- 
tion of the need and desire for such a 
memorial and participate officially in the 
cost thereof—a perfectly natural thing 
and justified in every way. I venture to 
say that the people of the United States 
of America approve of this idea 100 per- 
8 and there will not be any opposition 

Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to any- 
one in my desire for economy in govern- 
ment—we need it. We need it badly. 
But when we are considering a memorial 
to the President of the United States 
whether he be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican—he is our President so let us not 
be penny wise and pound foolish. This 
is no time to think about money, in my 
humble opinion, when we are honoring a 
President of the United States with a 
memorial which we know from his past 
life he would have liked to have. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one feature in 
this bill which I feel is very important, 
and I refer to section 11 on page 5 which 
reads: 

The John F, Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, designated by this Act, shall 
be the sole national memorial to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city 
of Washington and its environs. 


I think it is very important that if 
the United States of America is going to 
contribute through its Federal Govern- 
ment to this memorial that it should 
be the only memorial to him in the city 
of Washington. That is one reason. 

Another reason why this provision 
should be maintained is that it would 
be most helpful to those who are collect- 
ing contributions from the general pub- 
lic to know that it will be the only memo- 
rial in the Capital City. I emphasize 
this because the bill that was considered 
in the other body struck out the word 
“sole” and I feel that the House should 
insist on keeping it in the bill and I 
hope the House will do so. 

My friends, this is the time for us to 
consider what is eminent and fitting as a 
memorial to our assassinated President 
from the Nation, in which the Nation 
will participate, located in the Capital 
City of our great country. It seems to 
me, the provision contained in this act is 
a natural and perfect memorial to the 
President. I am advised by those who 
know, that public contributions since the 
President’s tragic death have come in 
very liberally, and as far as I can tell 
from what I have been told, a large part 
of the money has been raised or promised 
and, of course, I refer to outside contri- 
butions to match the Government share. 
So, my friends, let us do our duty in this 
matter of a memorial to a President of 
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the United States killed in office. Let us 
go forward and unanimously, if it is pos- 
sible, but overwhelmingly, support this 
memorial and let the world know what 
we think about him. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I include 
the biography that I referred to earlier. 
BIOGRAPHY or ROGER L. STEVENS 

Roger L. Stevens, appointed by President 
Kennedy on September 2, 1961, to be Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center, is not only a leading busi- 
nessman but is also one of America’s most 
successful theatrical producers. 

Among the more than 100 plays he has 
either produced or coproduced are “A Man 
for All Seasons,” “Five Finger Exercise,” 
“West Side Story,” “The Caretaker,” “A Far 
Country,” “Mary, Mary,” “The Visit.“ “Best 
Man,” “Pleasure of His Company,” Time 
Remembered,” “Major Barbara,” “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof,” Bus Stop,” “Bad Seed,” Sa- 
brina Fair,” Tea and Sympathy,” “The Four- 
poster,” and many others which have con- 
sistently been among the 10 best plays of 
the year. 

His business activities, largely in real es- 
tate, have included some of the Nation’s 
most important projects. He was, for in- 
stance, head of the syndicate which pur- 
chased the Empire State Building in 1951. He 
is a director of the City Investing Co., and 
other corporations, as well as chairman of 
the board of University Properties in Seattle 
and of Davidson Bros., Midwest department 
store chain. His business activities encom- 
pass numerous projects of similar magni- 
tude. 

Apart from being one of the country's top 
producers, his additional activities in the 
theater include being president of the Pro- 
ducers Theater, president of the Phoenix 
Theater, past president of the New Drama- 
tists Committee. He is also a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Shakespeare Festival and Academy, treasurer 
of ANTA, member of the board of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., etc. 

He was born in Detroit, Mich., on March 
12, 1910. After attending school in Ann Ar- 
bor, he was graduated from the Choate 
School in 1928 and attended the University 
of Michigan. His honorary degrees include 
doctor of humanities at Wayne State Univer- 
sity and doctor of humane letters at Tulane 
University. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, under 
this joint resolution the National Cul- 
tural Center which Congress formerly 
authorized to be constructed by private 
subscription would be renamed the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. It would be designated as the sole 
national memorial within the District of 
Columbia to our late President. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
haste in taking up this proposal is a 
great mistake. Certainly the Congress, 
and I am sure the American people favor 
the idea of establishing a memorial to 
President Kennedy, but I for one agree 
with the New York Times which edi- 
torialized on January 7, 1964, that Con- 
gress is being too hasty out of a sense of 
grief, irrespective of meaning or appro- 
priateness. 

The National Cultural Center, under 
the provisions of this resolution would 
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be financed to a great extent with tax- 
payers’ money instead of the previous 
plan of limiting Federal Government 
participation to the providing of the site. 

The better part of wisdom, it seems to 
me, would be to authorize a commission 
to study all proposals and to recommend 
the best way to honor President Ken- 
nedy’s memory. I shall support an 
amendment to that effect which I un- 
derstand will be offered. 

If that amendment fails and the par- 
liamentary situation is such that I am 
able to do so I hope to offer an amend- 
ment to change one provision of this 
resolution. The change I would make 
has to do with the backdoor spending 
authority in this resolution for borrow- 
ing $15.4 million from the U.S. Treasury 
for construction of parking facilities. 

I feel strongly, Mr. Chairman, that no 
memorial should be mortgaged. It 
should follow the same requirement that 
goes with the statues of distinguished 
Americans placed in our Capital. They 
must first be paid for in full in order to 
qualify. 

In summary, let me say I shall first 
support a substitute resolution which I 
am told is to be offered by our colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHwWENGEL] and which 
would delay a decision until there has 
been due consideration of the best way 
to pay tribute to the memory of John F. 
Kennedy. 

If that amendment is not adopted I 
shall hope some of the valid objections 
that have been raised will be met, in- 
cluding my own, by amendments. 
Otherwise, Mr. Chairman, I cannot in all 
conscience support this resolution much 
as I would like to honor Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a pleasure to favor pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 871, pro- 
viding for renaming the National Cul- 
tural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, author- 
izing an appropriation therefor. This is 
a fitting memorial for President John F. 
Kennedy, respected by all the American 
people. This bill should be a bipartisan 
measure voted and passed by a large ma- 
jority. President Kennedy was the Pres- 
ident of all of us in the United States re- 
gardless of our party or our positions and 
we should honor and respect his service 
in this high office bestowed by the will of 
the American people. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States of America needs a cultural cen- 
ter of high standing and I have long 
favored the construction of a cultural 
center in our Nation’s Capital, Washing- 
ton, D.C. When bills for a U.S. National 
Cultural Center were first entered I was 
one of the cosponsors of such a cultural 
program and testified before the House 
legislation committee in favor of such 
legislation. I believe as a forward look- 
ing Representative that the United 
States and the American people will, by 
the action of this Congress today in pass- 
ing the Cultural Center bill, greatly bene- 
fit not only this generation but many 
generations to come. This act by Con- 
gress will be a tremendous addition to 
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our American cultural heritage as well 
as cultural progress for the future. A 
question has been raised about naming 
the Cultural Center in honor of President 
John F. Kennedy. 

I favor naming the U.S. Cultural Cen- 
ter in honor of John F. Kennedy because 
of his great interest and that of his good 
wife, Jacqueline Kennedy, in working 
and stimulating the interest in the arts 
and the advancement of culture during 
their entire public service. President 
Jack Kennedy served with many of us in 
this historic U.S. House of Representa- 
tives where we are sitting today. We 
Members of Congress should be proud 
that our friend and fellow Member, Jack 
Kennedy, was advanced to U.S. Senator 
and then chosen as leader, Commander 
in Chief, and President by the votes of all 
the people in 1960. As one who highly 
respected his friendship with President 
Kennedy since his days of service in the 
House of Representatives, I believe we 
owe this fitting tribute to a man who 
never forgot his old friends when he en- 
tered the White House. I can say with 
deep gratitude on my own part, that one 
of the finest characteristics of President 
and Jacqueline Kennedy was that they 
were always cordial, pleasant, and more 
than warmhearted in their personal in- 
terest to those of us who have known 
them through the years. We in this 
House should be the first to recognize, 
regardless of party, the fine service and 
dedication to public duty of our col- 
league, Jack Kennedy, who started out 
his public career on this very floor of the 
House of Representatives of the U.S. 
Capitol. 

In conclusion, I urge my Republican 
colleagues as well as my Democrat col- 
leagues at this time to forget politics in 
order to honor John F. Kennedy and as 
well to provide the American people with 
this U.S. Cultural Center for our own 
progress in this generally and goodly 
heritage for further generations. On 
November 27, 1963, I filed H.R. 9263, des- 
ignating the Museum of History and 
Technology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion as a memorial for John F. Kennedy, 
a cultural institution which would have 
been fine, but now I am backing this 
larger memorial. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House of Representatives to a joint res- 
olution which I have this day filed at 
the request of my good friend of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno. Justice Mus- 
manno is a highly competent student 
and writer on the U.S. Constitution as 
well as on government procedures 
and structures. Justice Musmanno has 
a distinguished record in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature, on the bench of 
the Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, Pa., as well as on 
Pennsylvania’s highest court, the Su- 
preme Court of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Justice Musmanno has been interested 
in proposed resolutions, bills, and legis- 
lation concerning Presidential succession 
in the case of disability. The present 
tragic circumstance connected with the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy has 
brought this into focus, so that the pres- 
ent is a good time for Congress to con- 
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sider this vital question which is not 
clear in the U.S. Constitution or the 
U.S. statutes. In 1958, at the request 
of Justice Musmanno, I introduced a res- 
olution for a constitutional amendment 
on the subject of Presidential disability 
and succession. Today, I introduce a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States on Presidential power and suc- 
cession, which I enter upon his request, 
and I hope the reasoned views of Justice 
Musmanno will be given every consid- 
eration in the U.S. Congress. 

The text of the resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

HJ. Res. 884 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
on Presidential power and succession 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the Execu- 

tive power shall be vested in a President of 

the United States of America who may dele- 
gate, in writing, such powers and duties as 
in his discretion he shail deem appropriate, 
to the Vice President whose exercise of such 
delegated powers and duties shall have the 
same legal effect as if performed by the 

President. 

Sec, 2. In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, the Vice 
President shall become President. 

Sec. 3. When the Vice President is to serve 
as President for a period in excess of six 
months, a Second Vice President shall be 
elected to perform all the powers and duties 
of the Vice President for the period the Vice 
President shall be President. The Second 
Vice President shall be elected by Congress 
from not less than three persons duly quali- 
fied under the Constitution and recom- 
mended for election by the national commit- 
tee of the political party of which the Presi- 
dent is a member. The said Vice President 
and Second Vice President shall continue to 
serve as President and as Vice President 
until the President resumes his power and 
duties in accordance with the approval of 
the Presidential Commission on Prevention 
of Lapse of Executive Power, or a President 
shall be elected. 

Sec. 4. Upon ratification of this amend- 
ment, the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees shall as a Joint House and Senate 
Judiciary Committee, constitute itself.as a 
permanent Presidential Commission on Pre- 
vention of Lapse of Executive Power, which 
shall decide, by a two-thirds vote, whether 
the President, in the event he is apparently 
disabled or unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office for any reason, is in 
fact so disabled or is unable to function and 
whether the Vice President shall assume the 
powers and duties of the President during 
such disability or period when the President 
is unable to perform the functions of his 
Office. 

The Presidential Commission on Preven- 
tion of Lapse of Executive Power will also 
decide by a two-thirds vote when the Presi- 
dent's disability or the circumstances which 
made it impossible for him to discharge 
his duties and powers as President, shall 
have ceased, whereupon the President and 
Vice President shall resume the powers and 
duties of the office of President and Vice 
President, respectively. 

Sec. 5. The Vice President shall not be 
President of the Senate or preside over that 
body as heretofore. 

Sec. 6. The President of the Senate shall 
be chosen by the Senate from their body 
and he will not, because of such Presidency 
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þe relieved of any of his duties or deprived 
of any of his authority as Senator. When 
participating in debate, he will relinquish 
the chair to the President pro tempore who 
will also be chosen by the Senate from their 
body. The President may, at his pleasure, 
authorize any Member of the Senate tem- 
porarily to preside in his stead. 

Sec. 7. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation, 

Src. 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided in 
the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission thereof to the 
States by the Congress. 

Sec. 9. This article shall take effect im- 
mediately after ratification by the requisite 
number of States after submission thereof. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Speaker of 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have just listened to one of the finest 
speeches I have ever heard in the Con- 
gress of the United States in my 35 years 
of service in this body. The thoughts 
just expressed come from the mind of a 
big man and I hope that the spirit of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
AvcHINCLoss] will be represented in a 
bipartisan way when this bill comes up 
for a vote. I know of no better way to 
properly and fittingly honor the memory 
of our late beloved President who gave 
his life for our country in the perform- 
ance of his duty than in the manner pro- 
vided by this legislation. 

I am very happy to hear the gentle- 
man’s statement. I did not intend to 
make any remarks, but the speech made 
by my friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
AvucuincLoss] I felt called for an ob- 
servation on my part, first to compli- 
ment him for the fine, noble outlook that 
he has taken on this matter and on this 
bill. Secondly, I wish to commend him 
highly for it and to commend to all of 
the Members of the House that we follow 
such leadership. I am only too glad to 
join with the gentleman in the remarks 
that he has made. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation which would 
rename and rededicate the National Cul- 
tural Center in memory of our late Pres- 
ident John Fitzgerald Kennedy. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of this bill and 
to have given it my wholehearted en- 
dorsement in testimony before the joint. 
meeting of the House and Senate Public 
Works Committees in December. I feel 
it is the least we can do for our late 
President—for our Capital City—for our 
Nation—and yes, for the entire world to 
see as a showcase of American culture in 
the performing arts. 

Why do I feel so strongly that this 
proposed memorial is both appropriate 
and sound? Principally, Mr. Chairman, 
because the concept of a vital, living me- 
morial seems to me to be undeniably the 
most fitting tribute we could make to our 
late President. 

President Kennedy’s wide interest and 
support for the arts, and his ideas and 
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ideals concerning the important role of 
artistic achievement in our society would 
be perfectly symbolized in this great cen- 
ter for the performing arts, which would 
serve the American people admirably 
with programs suitable for a broad na- 
tional audience. It would be a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a dynamic and 
energetic man whose spirit could never 
be captured in a cold, lifeless monument. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another fac- 
tor I think we should consider. From 
the very first moments of his Presidency, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy made of his 
youthfulness a personal source of pride. 
He was proud to be the first President 
born in this century, and he inspired 
young people from all over the Nation to 
take a new interest and an active par- 
ticipation in their Government. He also 
inspired them to dedicate their youthful 
strength and imagination to worthy in- 
ternational service through such organi- 
zations as the Peace Corps, which has 
been a vehicle for our youth to carry 
American know-how in many diverse 
fields all over the world. This then is 
another factor which makes the pro- 
posed cultural center eminently fitting 
as a Memorial to our late, young Presi- 
dent. For it will reflect the achieve- 
ments of youth—young and aspiring 
singers, dancers, actors, and other dis- 
ciples of the performing arts—all will 
find inspiration in this graceful struc- 
ture beside the Potomac. All will be 
assisted by the associations they can 
make with older, more experienced art- 
pire at the center for the performing 
arts. 

How fitting that these developing 
young artists should find in the Nation’s 
Capital a dynamic center for the per- 
forming arts dedicated to the President 
who so appreciated the strength, crea- 
tivity, idealism, and vigor of youth. 

Mr. Chairman, I also suggest that we 
remember the consistent support our Jate 
President gave to the National Cultural 
Center here in the Nation’s Capital. In 
every way possible, by supporting legisla- 
tion, by appointments to the National 
Cultural Center Board of Trustees, and 
by leading a national fundraising cam- 
paign, President Kennedy worked to 
create a National Cultural Center. This 
deep interest in and forceful support for 
the project is another reason why it 
would be a most fitting tribute to his 
memory. 

Similarly, I think we should remember 
how both President and Mrs. Kennedy 
supported the arts by opening the White 
House to celebrated musicians, drama- 
tists, writers, painters, and sculptors. On 
more than one occasion they made of 
that stately mansion a home for the 
presentation of some of the finest ex- 
amples of contemporary American art. 

The late President also appointed a 
Special Consultant on the Arts who is- 
sued an invaluable report on the relation- 
ship betwen the National Government 
and the arts. Acting on one of the rec- 
ommendations contained in this historic 
report, President Kennedy created by 
Executive order a Special Advisory 
Council on the Arts, to study and make 
recommendations on means of improv- 
ing and strengthening the cultural life 
of this country. 
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Mr. Chairman, the young President 
whose memorial we discuss today was a 
Democrat—and a good one. Iam a Re- 
publican, but I feel that the memorial 
under consideration deserves bipartisan 
support in order that we may achieve a 
twofold objective: a fitting tribute to 
President Kennedy, and a stimulus to the 
artistic success of the Cultural Center, by 
associating it in name and spirit with 
President Kennedy. 

Let us raise this memorial with this 
double purpose. Looking backward, let 
us memorialize that vigorous, smiling 
young leader with a memorial fitting for 
one who could capture the imagination 
and fond regard of the entire world by 
the simple spell of his magnetic per- 
sonality. 

Looking forward, let us think of the 
generations of young Americans yet to 
come who will find strength and inspira- 
tion at this shrine dedicated to the 
highest cultural excellence our Nation 
can attain. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray). 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that a fitting memorial should be con- 
structed to our late President, John F. 
Kennedy, but I want to point out that 
there has not been any adequate study 
made as to what this memorial should 
be. 

Certain parties are attempting to save 
a previously proposed project that is 
failing in realization by changing the 
name of the “National Cultural Center” 
to the “John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts” and by appropriating 
$30 million of the American taxpayers’ 
money to accomplish this. 

Some time ago Congress was per- 
suaded to dedicate certain ground owned 
by the Government and to authorize 
construction on this ground of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center without any ex- 
pense to the American taxpayer. The 
money was to be raised by popular sub- 
scription. The efforts to raise this 
money failed, and this present bill is an 
attempt to get the Government to use 
taxpayers’ money to bail out this project 
to which the public has already refused 
to subscribe. Such is unfair to the 
memory of our late President. 

This legislation is capitalizing on the 
name of our deceased President in get- 
ting Congress to appropriate what 
amounts to $30 million in taxpayers’ 
money for this project which was 
planned long before President Kennedy 
was killed. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, ev- 
eryone will agree, I am sure, that an ap- 
propriate memorial should be provided 
in the Capital City of our great Nation 
to commemorate the life and service of 
our late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who died a tragic and untimely 
death from the bullets of an assassin. 

It was with this thought in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, and as the senior ranking 
Républican member of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration that I in- 
troduced H.R. 9472 on December 12, 1963. 
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My bill provides for the appointment of 
a John F. Kennedy Memorial Commis- 
sion to study and consider all sugges- 
tions and ideas to provide an appro- 
priate and proper memorial to honor the 
life and service of the late President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. The appoint- 
ment of such a John F. Kennedy Memo- 
rial Commission is entirely in keeping 
with the creation of memorials to do 
proper honor to the memory of other 
great Americans. The most recent ex- 
ample, Mr. Chairman, is that of the 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission on which Commission I 
have had the honor and privilege of 
serving since the very beginning. 

This Commission has the responsibility 
to develop a fitting and proper memorial 
to honor the life and service of former 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who served our Nation longer than any 
other President in the history of the 
United States, and during the time of 
the terrible World War II as well as a 
particularly trying time related to our 
national economy. The memorial com- 
memorating the life and service of our 
former great President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, is to be built entirely by pub- 
lic contributions and not by the appro- 
priation of taxpayers’ dollars. 

It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission that 
this memorial for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt should be decided upon prior 
to the final decision on the John F. 
Kennedy memorial, whatever it may be 
finally determined to be. 

Some 6 years or so ago, Mr. Chairman, 
the Congress approved the construction 
of a Cultural Center in our Nation’s 
Capital City. This Cultural Center was 
to be financed entirely by the contribu- 
tions of everyone who could and desired 
to contribute for this purpose and to be 
constructed on ground owned and to be 
donated by our Federal Government. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. Chair- 
man, is filled with assurances of all those 
who proposed the construction of the 
Cultural Center that not 1 cent of tax- 
payers’ funds would ever be requested or 
used for this Cultural Center. 

Recently, Mr. Chairman, it was pro- 
posed to change the name of this Nation- 
al Cultural Center to the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Cultural Center, and with this 
change in the naming of the Cultural 
Center I have absolutely no objection in 
such designation providing it meets with 
the approval of the family of the late 
President. It would also seem that 
changing the the name of this Cultural 
Center to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Cultural Center would encourage finan- 
cial contributions from many people who 
perhaps would not contribute to this 
project otherwise. 

House Joint Resolution 871, however, 
which is being considered here today, was 
introduced on December 13, 1963. It 
proposes not only to change the name to 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, but also proposes 
the appropriation of taxpayers’ funds up 
to $15 million to match public contribu- 
tions and approximately another $15 
million as a loan for the construction of 
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parking facilities which loan will no 
doubt turn out to be granted. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that I have absolutely no objection to 

the name of the originally pro- 
posed National Cultural Center to the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts if this change meets with 
the approval of the President’s family. I 
am also for the provision of an appro- 
priate and fitting memorial to honor the 
life and service of our late President, 
John F. Kennedy. I feel, however, Mr. 
Chairman, that the consideration of such 
a memorial should be left in the hands 
of a John F. Kennedy Memorial Com- 
mission, such as I provided for in my bill, 
H.R. 9472, which I introduced on Decem- 
ber 12, 1963, and which is now waiting 
for consideration in the Committee on 
House Administration on which I have 
the honor to serve as the senior ranking 
Republican member. Therefore I shall 
vote against House Joint Resolution 871 
and shall urge the approval of my bill, 
H.R. 9472, or one of the other 25 similar 
bills which provide for the appointment 
of a similar John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Commission, so that the designing and 
construction of an appropriate memorial 
to honor our late President John F. Ken- 
nedy be in the regular and proper man- 
ner through public contributions and not 
through the appropriation of taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that Washington should have a cultural . 
center. I also think there should be a 
suitable memorial to the late President. 
But I think the Recorp should be made 
complete and at least one statement 
made on the floor as to the complexities 
of the task we undertake and the diffi- 
culty of doing this project right.. I think 
in my own congressional district there is 
a heavier concentration of creative peo- 
ple in the arts than in any congressional 
district in the United States. It is the 
national headquarters for the living 
theater, music, opera, the dance, off- 
Broadway, and advance art work in every 
field of artistic expression. It is a dis- 
trict that knows some of the headaches 
involved in trying to create not just 
bricks and mortar but for carrying out 
the purposes for which the edifice was 
created. The committee report that we 
have before us today, for example, does 
not have a single word in it about what 
is to be in the Cultural Center—not a 
single word has been stated on the floor 
of the House this afternoon about what 
kind of cultural activity we expect to 
bring to Washington and to put before 
the Washington community. 

I do not say that by way of destructive 
criticism, but I say that because it is 
indicative of the kind of difficulty and 
the kind of trouble we can walk into if 
we are not careful. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
public law that was enacted in 1958 
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which described the type of use that is 
to be made of it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman over- 
simplifies the problem. The fact of the 
matter is that now we are suggesting 
Federal money go into a cultural center 
project which was not suggested in 1958. 
That makes all the difference. Let us be 
honest about it. Originally there was no 
thought of Federal money. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I understood 
the gentleman to say that there was not 
any recognition as to the type of pro- 
gram which will be used in the building. 
I merely point out to the gentleman that 
there was a general understanding on 
the scope of use in 1958, when the origi- 
nal proposal was made. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman still 
misses the point of what I am trying to 
say. 
Any time that Federal money is in- 
volved there are some difficult problems. 
On occasion I have traipsed down to 
the State Department to try to sell the 
people in charge of the cultural exchange 
program on the idea of sending overseas 
more imaginative material than the 
tired, obvious, and rather dull produc- 
tions that were being sent. I received 
the very frank comment that the State 
Department could not afford to send 
over anything controversial as Congress- 
men would start kicking. When, last 
year, the Martha Graham dance group 
was sent abroad—a splendid choice in 
my judgment—the howls came from 
Congress. I thought it was unfortunate 
that complaint was lodged against 
“Phaedra”—a beautiful and sensitive 
dance—but nevertheless complaint was 
made and next time State will probably 
retreat before it begins. 

I don’t object to Federal money, pro- 
viding we are aware of the limitations 
it places. We use Federal money here 
because this is the seat of the Federal 
Government and this is a Federal proj- 
ect, This is the U.S. Capital and it is 
a showpiece. The cultural center will 
be a part of this great showpiece. But 
it will need support, public and pri- 
vate, if it is to be done well. Perhaps 
I am spoiled by my home community, 
New York City, but it seems plain that 
there is not a dynamic artistic colony in 
Washington, or even one that is widely 
and dynamically appreciative of the arts. 
I am not sure the community here will 
really support this project. But the 
whole Nation comes to Washington and 
the Nation is entitled to the best in its 
Capital. I thought that all of the pious 
pledges that were made at the time the 
National Cultural Center Act was being 
debated, about “no Federal money,” were 
silly. But now in this “Alice in Wonder- 
land” we do it under the guise of a memo- 
rial to the late President. I do not ob- 
ject to that either. But why do we 
always have to wander around in this 
wonderland? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, last 
month—to be exact, December 17—I 
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voiced objection to a bill to coin a John 
F. Kennedy 50-cent piece. 

My opposition at that time to that 
measure was not aimed at the purpose 
of the legislation, but rather at the tre- 
mendous haste in pushing it through the 
Congress. 

I felt then, as I do now, that a proper 
memorial for our late President was just 
and proper; however, because of the rash 
of memorials all at one time, these me- 
morial tributes were becoming meaning- 
less. 

Now we have another measure before 
the House to rename the National Cul- 
tural Center as a memorial to the late 
President Kennedy. 

This Congress approved this Cultural 
Center in the last session. It was to be 
financed through public subscriptions, 
with the Federal Government providing 
the site. 

Now, under the guise of a memorial to 
the late President Kennedy, we are asked 
to change the original idea of a public 
subscription and to have the Federal 
Government subsidize this project to the 
tune of over $30 million. 

I am opposed to spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money in this particular manner. 

I agree with the position taken by the 
New York Times when it said editorially 
on yesterday, January 7, 1964: 

There is no need for haste or waste, which 
are so inconsistent with the President’s 
character, particularly with his sense of 
fitness and his intellectual deliberation. 


I agree with the New York Times when 
it suggests that the National Cultural 
Center should stand on its own merits. 

If we insist on renaming this Center 
for President Kennedy, we can do it— 
and I am all for it—but let us not go 
haywire with the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1½ minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of this joint resolution to lend 
Federal support to the erection of a 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts can have tremendous 
significance in demonstrating the con- 
cern of the Federal Government for an 
important aspect of our American cul- 
ture. I fully endorse this joint resolu- 
tion and shall vote for it. 

I fear that our democracy has moved 
much too slowly in granting encourage- 
ment to the arts. While we prize highly 
the characteristics of our Government 
institutions that bring distinction to the 
United States, we have tended to over- 
look the high level of cultural accom- 
Plishment which adds luster to our 
country. 

As the National Capital, Washington 
should have available the physical facili- 
ties in which the performing arts can 
be adequately showcased. Much prog- 
ress has been made in this direction 
with the private subscription drive for 
the National Cultural Center. 

Now that the Federal Government 
plans to undertake a memorial project 
to our late President, I think it is quite 
appropriate to merge these two move- 
ments for the more swift realization of 
both. 
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On numerous past occasions, I have 
spoken out in favor of Federal encour- 
agement for the arts. The possibilities 
for such patronage are limitless and, 
I believe, completely consistent with 
democratic principle. Properly con- 
ceived and implemented, Federal sup- 
port of the arts need not contain even 
the slightest suggestion of bureaucratic 
intervention in an area which must have 
as its foundation complete freedom. 

I think Government action in helping 
to build a cultural facility where artists 
can expose their talents unquestionably 
meets the qualification of providing Gov- 
ernment assistance without Government 
control, Just as Federal ownership of 
the Capitol does not limit free speech in 
this Chamber, free artistic expression 
would not be trammeled in a center 
whose construction was aided with Fed- 
eral funds. 

Forthright and positive response to 
this measure can be the answer to a 
challenge of the ages: bequeathing to 
future generations something of value 
and worth. If our generation wishes to 
leave behind a better society, let us do 
all we can to add endurance to the arts. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI]. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, we 
have listened this afternoon to what I 
consider to be one of the greatest speech- 
es ever delivered by a President of the 
United States on the real problems fac- 
ing our people and our Nation. He talked 
about 40 million American people with- 
in the confines of the United States who 
are going daily without either enough 
to eat, enough to wear, without ade- 
quate housing, without adequate funds 
to pay their medical bills, or without 
jobs. That is 40 million Americans liv- 
ing in poverty. ? 

I especially liked that part of his 
speech which I thought was the keynote 
of his address when he said: : 

Let us now here resolve to declare un- 
conditional war on poverty within the 
United States of America. 


I applaud him for that statement, and 
I shall back him in that unconditional 
declaration of war on poverty. 

However, I cannot reconcile that news 
media of our Nation within the next few 
hours will have headlines “The Con- 
gress’s first answer to President John- 
son’s plea for an unconditional war 
against poverty in our land was to bor- 
row $31 million to build a palace of 
culture in the Nation’s Capital.” I can- 
not reconcile doing that at this time. 

I believe in a fitting memorial for the 
late President, John F. Kennedy. He 
was a great President.. He gave this 
country a feeling of hope and something 
new that was very much needed. I was 
a personal friend of his. On many oc- 
casions I left my friends on the left 
and joined with you people on the right 
in helping him with his program. I 
believe that he tried to do the best for 
America. I loved him. I fairly wor- 
shiped the man. But I do not think we 
are going at this thing in the right way. 
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Very frankly, I thought deeply about 
this over the Christmas holidays. I 
came to the conclusion that there is too 
much obvious commercialism behind this 
thing. A project that was destined to 
failure is using the tragic event to use 
the President’s name to obviate a failure. 

It reminds me of a book I read recently 
written by a woman in California on 
the high cost of dying. There is too 
much of the aspect of the undertakers 
taking advantage of the emotions, of 
the fears and the sadness of the bereaved 
in ing to extract from them every 
dollar that they possibly can before the 
body is cold. This bill gives me too 
much of that kind of an impression. 

A memorial for President Kennedy? 
Yes, by all means. But let us give him 
a fitting memorial representative of his 
life and his work. A memorial resur- 
recting a failure is not a true memorial. 
A memorial on borrowed money is not 
a true memorial. Let us appoint a con- 
gressional committee as was done for 
President Lincoln to come up with a 
memorial of real meaning and one be- 
fitting the whole character of a great 
President. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill to establish 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts should be passed with- 
out further delay. No project was closer 
to the late President’s heart than the 
Cultural Center, and no person had a 
keener appreciation of the value of the 
arts than President Kennedy. I believe 
that the members of President Ken- 
nedy’s family are in a far better position 
to know what he felt than many fellows 
and newspapers who took potshots at 
him and his policies while he was alive. 
As for me, I would like to go along with 
what his family feels would be the best 
memorial for this incomparable man. 

Some have talked about Abraham 
Lincoln, and the length of time which 
elapsed before the Lincoln Memorial was 
built. They seem to think we ought to 
sit around and wait an equal amount of 
time after President Kennedy’s death 
before doing anything further to me- 
morialize him. I fail to see why we have 
to follow to the letter what happened 
with the Lincoln Memorial. I seem to 
recall that Lincoln felt that the dead 
hand of the past should not block new 
ideas, new approaches, and progress in 
the future. Lincoln believed in change 
and the dynamic nature of the world 
in which he lived. 

Now along comes the staid old New 
York Times, the oracle of the Ivy League, 
to tell us “Congress would do well to 
pause.” The Times yesterday editorial- 
ized that “at least we think more time 
should pass before an irrevocable deci- 
sion is made.” The Times feels, and I 
quote: 

There is no need for haste or waste, which 
are so inconsistent with the President's 
character 


Of course, President Kennedy never 
believed in waste, but I submit that he 
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did believe in haste for what was worth- 
while. Without. haste, he would never 
have been elected the youngest President 
in American history. He lived his whole 
life as though he knew that God would 
take him at a relatively early age. When 
he really believed in something, he 
pressed forward to bring an ideal toward 
reality. 

Thus it was with the Cultural Center 
during his lifetime. He really believed 
in the Cultural Center, and the concept 
beautifully represented his highest 
ideals. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to President Kennedy’s memory 
than this project. 

I cannot resist calling attention to the 
editorial in yesterday’s New York Times 
which preceded the one which the oppo- 
nents of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts have quoted so 
freely today. The preceding editorial is 
entitled “Congress—Slumber or Action?” 
In it the New York Times castigates Con- 
gress for its inability to act constructively 
on needed legislation. In one breath, 
the Times jumps all over Congress for its 
failure to take action, and in the very 
next breath the Times wants Congress 
to slow down, take it easy, delay for many 
years, diddle and dawdle, and use less 
haste when it comes to something which 
is demonstrably needed and highly 
appropriate. 

So, let us get moving on this job which 
we face. I hope that the Congress will 
vote overwhelmingly in support of this 
legislation, turn our backs on the custom- 
ary series of crippling amendments and 
recommital motions, and display the 
constructive statesmanship which our 
late President exemplified in his all too 
brief term of office. 8 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 871, renaming the Na- 
tional Cultural Center as the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
has the enthusiastic support of a great 
cross section of the American people as 
the most popular, most appropriate, and 
useful memorial that could be placed in 
the Nation’s Capital. It meets the most 
exacting tests of what a truly great me- 
morial to a truly great President should 
be. It has the support of Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy and the Kennedy family, and 
their views, of course, are to be con- 
sidered with great respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I sponsored H.R. 9259 
to designate the Center as a memorial to 
our late, beloved President, John F. Ken- 
nedy. Many other Members of this body 
and of the Senate have sponsored pro- 
posals all tending in the direction of 
what is accomplished by the proposal we 
are now considering. 

I believe that one of the most cher- 
ished hopes of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was that this country might become a 
wholly great and brilliant civilization. 
In this fond hope was recognition that 
the arts are central to a nation’s pur- 
pose and strength, and a necessity to a 
mature and advanced society. He un- 
derstood that it is the arts and artists 
which fortify the fabric of our national 
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life, which afford it an inward quality, 
and which infuse it with pride and hope. 

The late President Kennedy, striving 
toward a goal of excellency of our so- 
ciety, sustained and promoted the arts 
that they might provide new vitality and 
vision for our land. Key to his efforts 
was the project of a great cultural center 
which he viewed as a most important 
responsibility. Shortly before the 1960 
elections he stated: 

The National Cultural Center should be 
erected as speedily as possible. 


After assuming office, he lent his lead- 
ership and succeeded in nourishing the 
flagging project. He acted to fill va- 
cancies on the National Cultural Center 
Board of Trustees and appointed a 
chairman who is conducting a vigorous 
fundraising campaign for the comple- 
tion of the project. The President ac- 
tively promoted legislation supporting 
the Center. In a letter to leaders of Con- 
gress, he wrote: 

The National Cultural Center is the most 
significant cultural undertaking in the his- 
tory of this city and has enormous impor- 
age to the cultural life of the Nation as a 
whole. 


Only a year ago he led a national 
fundraising benefit telecast, saying at 
that time: 

Behind the storm of daily conflict and 
crisis, the dramatic confrontations, the 
tumult of political struggle, the poet, the 
artist, the musician continues the quiet 
work of centuries, building bridges of ex- 
perience between peoples, reminding man 
of the universality of his feelings and de- 
sires and despairs, and reminding him that 
the forces that unite are deeper than those 
that divide. 


On this occasion he assured fellow 
patrons of the arts supporting the cul- 
tural center that our country would one 
day be known, “not as much for our 
victories in battles and politics, but for 
our contributions to the enrichment of 
the spirit.” 

Speaking at the recent ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for the Robert Frost Me- 
morial Library at Amherst College, 
President Kennedy expressed his hopes 
for America: 

I look forward to a great future for Amer- 
ica, a future in which our country will 
match its military strength with our moral 
strength, its wealth with our wisdom, its 
power with our p I look forward to 
an America which will not be afraid of grace 
and beauty, which will protect the beauty 
of our natural environment, which will pre- 
serve the great old American houses and 
squares and parks of our national past, and 
which will build handsome and balanced 
cities for our future. I look forward to an 
America which will reward achievement in 
business or statecraft. I look forward to an 
America which will steadily raise the stand- 
ards of artistic accomplishment and which 
will steadily enlarge cultural opportunities 
for all of our citizens. And I look forward 
to an America which commands respect 
throughout the world not only for its 
strength but for its civilization as well. 


Because he looked forward to an 
America which reflected the highest 
form of civilization, because he fostered 
the National Cultural Center that the 
environment for artistic achievement 
might be benefited, because he felt 
deeply the significance of arts for so- 
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ciety, and because he himself repre- 
sented the qualities of greatness, the 
National Cultural Center must be a me- 
morial to John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
Through the renaming of this Center 
we might, with inspiration from his 
name, fulfill in part his aspiration for 
our society. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama for 
those remarks. 

The bill before us is not and should 
not be considered a partisan bill, for 
what we seek is not a commemoration 
for a member of a political party, but a 
fitting memorial to the 35th President 
of the United States. This bill was 
passed in the other body on a voice vote 
with strong bipartisan support, with no 
objection being offered, just as a few 
years ago when the Taft Memorial Act 
was passed to memorialize that great 
Senator from the State of Ohio, no voice 
was raised in opposition. 

Today we hear discordant voices, none 
overtly complaining about the memorial 
to John F. Kennedy. The objections we 
hear voiced on the floor here today do 
not question the propriety of a memorial 
to the memory of that great President, 
The objections we hear do not question 
the need for a National Cultural Center. 

What objections we have heard remind 
me of what happens so often in every 
community where some one member of a 
school board, while protesting that he is 
for the new school, finds objection to the 
place where it is to be located, finds ob- 
jection to the person who is chosen as 
the architect, finds objection to the man- 
ner in which it is to be financed, finds 
objection to the bonding firm which is 
to handle the bonds, finds objection to 
every little pestiferous detail, all the 
while professing to be for the project. 

Today we vote for or against this 
memorial to the memory of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. This is the memorial 
that the Kennedy family has desired. 
This is a memorial which will carry out 
and perpetuate one of the great interests 
of his career. This is the project to 
which he and Mrs. Kennedy devoted time 
and energy and effort and sincere con- 
cern. This is the project they desired. 

Some complain that a precedent is 
being set because we are appropriating 
Federal money. Mr. Chairman, we ap- 
propriated Federal money for the Lin- 
coln Memorial. We appropriated Fed- 
eral money for the Jefferson Memorial. 
How much better it is to appropriate 
Federal moneys to be matched by private 
contributions dollar for dollar, penny for 
penny, in the construction of a living 
memorial, not just sticks and stones, not 
just earth and rock, but something that 
will carry on into the future the ideals 
and the inspirations that John F. Ken- 
nedy gave to this Nation. 

One hundred years from now school- 
children in this land will be repeating: 
“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, but ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

This is our opportunity, Mr. Chairman, 
to put aside pettiness, to put aside little, 
partisan bickering, and to unite, to come 
together in firm and affirmative support 
for this memorial. 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of House Joint Resolution 
871 as reported. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the plan to 
rename the National Cultural Center as 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Center of 
the Performing Arts, and introduced a 
bill, H.R. 9269, for this purpose. I am 
especially pleased that the Center’s 
trustees have endorsed the name which 
I first proposed. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson’s en- 
dorsement of this proposal and for pro- 
viding for matching contributions has 
met with enthusiastic support on the 
part of the American people. 

In my eulogy of President Kennedy on 
December 5, I said: 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy possessed a rare 
and deep insight into the history of man 
and of the world, without which there is 
no recognition of the understanding of the 
rapture of life. No marble; no gilded monu- 
ments of kings and princes shall outlive; no 
war's quick fire shall burn the living record 
of the memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Both President Kennedy and Mrs. 
Kennedy were deeply interested in the 
arts, and envisioned the arts as an im- 
portant and central part of our lives. 
This was manifested throughout his ad- 
ministration. Robert Frost read a poem 
at the inauguration of President Ken- 
nedy, quite possibly the first time that 
the arts had been so honored. 

What could be more fitting then, than 
that a memorial be erected, a living me- 
morial in which the poetry of the Bible, 
of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Robert 
Frost, and of other great poets of the 
world who have espoused the cause of 
mankind—as President Kennedy him- 
self espoused the cause of mankind— 
could be read? 

Let us in the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Center encourage the poets, 
young and old, for President Kennedy 
always encouraged them. He always 
had artists around him at the White 
House where they were given the same 
marks of recognition previously reserved 
for captains of industry, the generals 
and the admirals, and the great leaders 
of other nations. 

The artists were greatly surprised at 
the interest of President Kennedy, for 
he made them feel at home, and made 
the country feel that this was the normal 
state of affairs at the White House. 

Here, then, was a President who was 
interested in the arts and in artists the 
year around and not just for a few days 
prior to the presidential election. 

As President Kennedy brought youth 
and laughter into the White House, he 
also manifested his interest in young 
people, and especially in young artists. 
He wanied to establish an American mu- 
sic and art prize similar to national art 
prizes in Europe where they are an im- 
portant part of the cultural life of all 
leading nations. 

President Kennedy spoke often to the 
young artists at the White House about 
his hopes for presenting young artists 
at the National Cultural Center. 

A distinguished cultural leader from 
the University of Delaware, Dr. C. Robert 
Kase, is in charge oy a national univer- 
sity theater festival which had the bless- 
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ing of President Kennedy. The festival 
will be held in the Nation’s Capital in 
May 1964, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. 

Because of President Kennedy’s per- 
sonal interest in the establishment of a 
national music and art prize, I provided 
for such a prize in by bill, H.R. 9269, as 
part of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Center. I also provided for 
national competitions in the arts, to be 
held in the National Cultural Center, 
since this, too, was something President 
Kennedy was deeply interested in. 

I would hope that these features, com- 
petitions, and prizes in the arts will be 
part of the memorial, because this would 
give the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Cen- 
ter a special identification with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in line with his own hopes 
and dreams, and would carry out and 
implement his own great vision. 

I do not think I can say anything 
nearly so eloquent about the arts and 
their central part in our lives as Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself in his many 
speeches on this subject. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, as an 
early sponsor of this legislation I strongly 
support its passage and congratulate the 
Committee on Public Works for bringing 
it to us in the present form. There could 
be no more fitting memorial to John F. 
Kennedy than this living center of cul- 
ture which was so dear to his heart. 
The bill allows the American people to 
contribute financially and fittingly pro- 
vides for Federal matching funds to com- 
plete this great project. The people of 
America and the world will be proud 
to share in this fine effort. I urge the 
unanimous passage of this legislation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation before this 
body creating the John F. Kennedy Na- 
tional Cultural Center for the perform- 
ing arts. 

For too long now, the Federal Govern- 
ment has appeared to ignore the im- 
portance of the arts in the life of our 
people. This seeming indifference to 
cultural matters springs, perhaps, from 
the fact that our country was carved out 
of a wilderness and for many years prac- 
tical considerations alone consumed our 
national attention. 

Today, however, we are no longer a 
new, struggling nation of pioneers. We 


have grown into the strongest, wealthiest = 


nation on earth. Our people are blessed 
with more leisure time than those of any 
other land. 

Now we must begin to use that leisure, 
that position of wealth and strength, to 
foster the arts. For history judges na- 
tions not only by their armies and indus- 
trial production, but also by the things 
of beauty they have created in the fields 
of art, music, dance, literature, and 
drama. 

The National Cultural Center repre- 
sents our recognition that the arts have 
a significant contribution to make to our 
national life and image—and deserve to 
be fostered by our Government. 

More than that, the Center will pro- 
vide a showcase for the artistic achieve- 
ments of our Nation, past, present, and 
future. With the heavy annual influx 
of visitors from over the Nation and the 
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world, Washington has long needed a 
facility of this kind. 

It is fitting that we name this Center 
for our late, beloved President Kennedy. 
For it was he, with his wife Jacqueline, 
who brought new emphasis to the arts in 
our Nation. 

It was he who invited our country’s 
leaders in the arts to the White House. 
It was he who honored artists in cere- 
monies and presentations. It was he 
who founded the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Arts. 

There could be no finer tribute to the 
memory of our martyred leader than to 
establish this Center and name it in his 
memory. 

Mr. Chairman, tonight on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac River, in 
Arlington Cemetery, there burns a flame 
over the grave of our slain hero. That 
flame is a symbol of the light of lead- 
ership which President Kennedy gave 
our Nation during his years in office. 

Today it is fitting that our Nation 
“honor our late President with still an- 

other beacon, a living memorial which 
shall bring the light of leadership in the 
arts to our children and our children’s 
children. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I joined 
with my colleagues in introducing the 
legislation before us today because I 
believe that to rededicate the National 
Cultural Center as the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Memorial Center would be the 
most appropriate memorial to our late 
President. 

Although the Center has been in the 
planning stages since President Eisen- 
hower endorsed the idea in 1958, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his wife gave the 
Center real impetus and sought to insure 
that our Nation's Capital would have a 
suitable place for the performing arts. 
The approval with which this proposal 
was greeted is an indication of how fit- 
ting a memorial it will be. 

Here we will have a living monument 
where Americans from all over the coun- 
try can appreciate the performing arts 
in a setting worthy of their dignity. 

President Kennedy was aware that 
nations are judged in the sweep of his- 


tory as much by the quality of the arts . 


and the support they receive as by the 
prosperity of their economies and the 
strength of their defenses. He sought 
by his own example to encourage Amer- 
icans to know and respect the arts. We 
can do no less than to follow his lead 
and insure the success of the Center. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr: Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: è 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy served with distinction as President of 
the United States, and as a Member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
dedicated his life to the advancement of the 
welfare of mankind; and 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was particularly devoted to the advance- 
ment of the performing arts within the 
United States; and 
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Whereas by his untimely death this Nation 
and the world has suffered a great loss; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
that it is only fitting and proper that a 
suitable monument be dedicated to the 
memory of this great leader; and 

Whereas the living memorial to be named 
in his honor by this joint resolution shall 
be the sole national monument to his mem- 
ory within the city of Washington and its 
environs: Now, therefure, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Siates of America 
in Congress assembled, That the National 
Cultural Center Act (Public Law 85-874; 
72 Stat. 1698) is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 1 by striking out “National 
Cultural Center Act” and inserting in leu 
thereof “John F. Kennedy Center Act”; 

(2) By striking out “National Cultural 
Center” each place that it appears in such 
Act (including the title of such Act but 
excluding clauses (2) and (3) of subsection 
(b) of section 2 of such Act) and inserting 
in lieu thereof at each such place the fol- 
lowing: “John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts”; 

(3) In section 4— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3), 

(B) by striking out “Cultural Center.” in 
Paragraph (4) of section 4 of such Act and 
inserting in lieu thereof “John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts,“, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(5) provide within the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts a suitable 
memorial in honor of the late President.” 

(4) In subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act. by inserting immediately after Smith- 
sonian Institution” the following: “and to 
Congress”; 

(5) By adding at the end of section 6 the 
following new subsection: 

„d) The Board shall transmit to Con- 
gress a detailed report of any memorial which 
it proposes to provide within the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts un- 
der authority of paragraph (5) of section 4 
of this Act, and no such memorial shall be 
provided until the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution shall have approved 
such memorial.”; and 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board for use in accord- 
ance with this Act, amounts which in the 
aggregate will equal gifts, bequests, and de- 
vises of money, securities, and other prop- 
erty, held by the Board under this Act, ex- 


cept that not to exceed $15,500,000 shall be 
appropriated pursuant to this section. 


“BORROWING AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 9. To finance necessary parking fa- 
cilities for the Center, the Board may issue 
revenue bonds to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury payable from revenues accruing to the 
Board. The total face value of all bonds so 
issued shall not be greater than $15,400,000. 
The interest payments on such bonds may 
be deferred with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but any interest pay- 
ments so deferred shall themselves bear in- 
terest after June 30, 1972. Deferred inter- 
est may not be charged against the debt lim- 
itation of $15,400,000. Such obligations shall 
have maturities agreed upon by the Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury but not 
in excess of fifty years. Such obligations may 
be redeemable at the option of the Board 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations, but the obli- 
gations thus redeemed shall not be refinanced 
by the Board. Each such obligation shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury taking into con- 
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sideration the current average rate on cur- 
rent marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issuance 
of the obligations of the Board. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase any obligations of the 
Board to be issued under this section and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued un- 
der the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
are extended to include any purchases of the 
Board's obligations under this section. 
“GIFTS TO UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States any gift to the United States 
which he finds has been contributed in hon- 
or of or in memory of the late President 
John F Kennedy and to pay the money to 
such appropriation or other accounts, in- 
cluding the appropriation accounts estab- 
lished pursuant to appropriations authorized 
by this Act, as in his judgment will best ef- 
fectuate the intent of the donor. 

“NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

“Sec. 11. The John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, designated by this Act, 
shall be the sole national memorial to the 
late John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city 
of Washington and its environs.” 

Sec. 2. In addition to the amendments 
made by the first section of this Act, any 
designation or reference to the National Cul- 
tural Center in any other law, map, regula- 
tion, document, record, or other paper of 
the United States shall be held to designate 
or refer to such Center as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama (interrupting 
the reading of the joint resolution). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: Page 
5, line 2, strike out “and directed”. 

Page 5, line 8, after “section” insert the 
following: “in amounts provided in appro- 
priation Acts”. 

Page 5, after line 9, insert the following: 
“No bonds may be issued or purchased under 
authority of this section until the Board 
shall have submitted to Congress a detailed 
engineering and economic feasibility study 
and report of the proposed parking facilities, 
including, but not limited to, construction 
plans and estimates of revenues to be re- 
ceived from such facilities.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment can be very simply ex- 
plained. It simply prevents backdoor 
spending. Congress has time and again, 
particularly in recent years, opposed 
backdoor spending. This would require 
this board to come before the Congress 
and submit to it its estimate of the cost 
of construction of this parking facility— 
we are talking now about a parking 
facility exclusively—to come before the 
Congress and justify the amount of 
money requested from the Treasury 
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which the Treasury under the act now— 
my amendment would change it—is di- 
rected to issue. My amendment would 
authorize the Treasury to buy the bonds 
after submitting justification for the 
construction and the cost to the Con- 
gress and to the Committee on Appro- 
priations together with the question of 
whether it is feasible or not and how 
they are going to pay for it. 

It has been well said here in the 
debate this afternoon that there should 
not be a memorial approved with a long- 
time mortgage existing on it. This 
would guarantee that these Treasury- 
purchased bonds would be repaid, by 
review of the Congress. We have no 
assurance whatsoever otherwise under 
the wording of the language in section 
9 on page 4. There is no question but 
what this is back-door spending. There 
is no question but what there is no prece- 
dent for the direct purchase of bonds by 
the Treasury of the United States— 
meaning taxpayers’ money—purchasing 
bonds directly out of the Treasury on 
the request of a nongovernmental 
agency. The TVA, for instance, a 
wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion—even in that instance where under 
peculiar circumstances we authorize the 
Government, that is the Treasury, to 
purchase bonds, that was only with a re- 
view by the Congress of the United 
States and through the appropriation 
processes, So that cannot possibly be 
cited as a precedent. So all I am trying 
to do is to write into the bond-buying 
authority review by the Congress of the 
United States because otherwise it is 
nothing but an absolute and complete 
back-door spending procedure. We are 
not only authorizing the garage, not 
knowing its cost, although we have the 
estimate of $10,000 per car under their 
proposal, and I do not think that is fis- 
cally feasible—we are not only author- 
izing the building of the garage, but we 
are also appropriating money with no 
review by the Congress of the United 
States. This is simply a non-back-door 
spending amendment and it is not in- 
tended to cripple the bill in any way. I 
do not take my hat off to anybody in my 
efforts to try to make this a sound bill 
and one which will acknowledge the 
congressional responsibility to make 
this a true, lasting, and proper memorial 
to a past President and a tragically as- 
sassinated past President Kennedy. 
This amendment will give the Congress 
the right to review this. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PELLY. I support the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gen- 
tleman. I had planned to offer a some- 
what similar amendment, and I shall 
vote for the gentleman’s amendment 
and I do hope the House will adopt this 
amendment which would eliminate the 
back-door spending and provide for an 
appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. If this amendment is not adopted, 
I am seriously concerned about setting a 
bad precedent in the name of a memorial 
for President Kennedy the latter of 
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which many of us approve and support, 
myself included. I am seriously con- 
cerned about setting a precedent for 
borrowing from the Treasury without 
review by the Congress and having it be 
made a part of the budget and without 
even being submitted to the Congress and 
reviewed by the proper appropriation 
committees. Now, admittedly, the com- 
mittee put some words in the committee 
report which suggested that the appro- 
priations under this act will be subject 
to review, and obviously the appropria- 
tion for the building but not for the 
garage are. But this is a bond issue, 
a direct purchase by the Treasury to the 
Board on its request with no review 
whatsoever, and I challenge anyone to 
prove to the contrary regardless of what 
the report itself says because the Treas- 
urer is directed to issue the bonds upon 
the request of the Board. 

Mr. PELLY. I have always thought 
that it would be a wise provision and 
requirement that when a statue of a dis- 
tinguished American is placed in this 


Capital that it must be paid for in full. 


I would hope that we would not have a 
mortgage on this memorial to our late 
President. 

Mr. CRAMER. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that by the adoption of this 
amendment at least the Congress will 
have the opportunity to make sure that 
the plans that are made and the bond 
issue that is purchased from the Treas- 
ury will provide for adequate amortiza- 
tion of the bonds through the payment 
of parking costs to pay for the garage, 
and you will not have an indefinitely 
existing bond issue on this memorial. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we were presented 
with the problem of trying to build a 
garage to accommodate the vehicles that 
were to be housed in the immediate 
vicinity of the proposed memorial, as 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
BaLpwin] has pointed out, we needed a 
revenue producing operation that would 
save the Government the cost of this 
facility which represents some $15,400,- 
000. The trustees and the principals in 
the Cultural Center engaged the services 
of a very fine private group to examine 
the construction and the costs and go 
into the question of the revenues that 
would be produced and to examine the 
question of the operation of this facility. 
Every angle of the financial setup was 
covered and a report was made. It is 
estimated we will get $700,000 a year in 
net revenue. 

Now there has been some discussion 
of backdoor spending. This is a big 
horse that somebody is always trying to 
ride. 

Now, we have had ample precedent 
for the use of such a section as is in- 
cluded in this bill. I am quite sure most 
of you will recall when we were writing 
the bill with reference to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway we came in with an iden- 
tical proposition. Mr. Cramer points 
out that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was a situation where we used bonds 
such as we have in this bill. For fur- 
ther safeguards we have three Members 
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from the Senate and three Members 
from the House on the board of trustees. 
We have Members from the House and 
the Senate, including the chairmen of 
the Appropriations Committees and the 
chairman of the board of regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who will ex- 
amine this to see that the proper use is 
being made of that money. Let me call 
your attention to what the report on 
this resolution says. On page 4 of the 
report is a section on financial accounta- 
bility. It says: 

Since this bill provides for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds in connection with the 
Center, it is clear that the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Comptroller 
General must and do have authority to ex- 
amine and audit the financial records of the 
board for all purposes. 


We have put every safeguard that is 
imaginable into this. We have the 
finest Members of the House and Senate 
on the board to make all the decisions 
and to examine all the accounts. Just 
how many more boards do you want? 
We have an advisory board which to 
recommend to the Smithsonian Institute 
just what will be placed in the building. 
We have been careful, and every safe- 
guard has been put into this bill, 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Will there be any 
free parking available to citizens of the 
United States around the Cultural 
Center? 

It is my understanding the only park- 
ing available will be within the Center, 
for which a minimum charge will be $1. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The rest of 
them just do not have parking spaces, 
period. This is an activity unlike all of 
the other memorials. So I do not think 
that we ought to start comparing them. 
This is something unprecedented. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I just wanted to call 
attention of the House to the fact that 
American citizens will have to pay a 
good sized parking fee in order to get 
to a Presidential memorial. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say to 
the gentleman from New Jersey it will 
be the same parking accommodations 
that our people have at the Capitol of 
the United States. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, President Kennedy was 
a strong foe of all forms of censorship. 
I ask for this time to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the language 
on page 4, in the paragraph that the 
chairman just cited, about financial ac- 
countability, means that the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Comptroller General, 
in the event that the obligations on this 
cultural center are not met, will have 
some control or direction over the type of 
cultural activity that will be performed 
in that center. In other words, if the 
directors of this cultural center rent 
these facilities to a Shakespearean festi- 
val and it develops that this festival does 
not attract sufficient customers and be- 
comes a losing financial proposition, can 
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either one of these Federal agencies then 
come to the directors of this cultural cen- 
ter at some later date and say, “You lost 
money on this Shakespearean festival, 
and therefore you cannot have any of 
this kind of activity at this center 
again?” The purpose of my question is 
to establish legislative intent regarding 
any possible censorship over the activi- 
ties in this cultural center by any bu- 
reaucrat. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. The answer 
is “No.” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Then, what does this 
language mean? 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. It means 
there will be financial accountability. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. To whom? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. To the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. By whom? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The Bureau 
of the Budget and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, just like they do every other agency 
in the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will have the authority to examine 
and audit the financial records of the 
board. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is the point I 
am asking about, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to assure that these Federal agencies 
will not be able to impose any form of re- 
strictions on the type of cultural activi- 
ties which will be performed. I want to 
assure that the Directors of the Center 
will be responsible for the cultural or 
moral standards of activities in the Cen- 
ter and not some bureaucrat in one of 
the Federal agencies. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man will recall that the act of 1958 
set forth the duties and responsibilities of 
the Board with respect to the perform- 
ances to be scheduled and held in the 
building. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. THompson] was the chairman of a 
subcommittee of my Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which held hearings 
on a National Cultural Commission. At 
the time of those hearings one reason 
why the National Cultural Commission 
was not created was because there was 
some serious concern that a National 
Cultural Commission, conceivably, might 
start to impose some sort of direction, 
censorship, or whatnot on the cultural 
activities in our Nation. 

Before I support this proposed legis- 
lation, I should like to have the assur- 
ance from the chairman of the commit- 
tee which is sponsoring the legislation 
today that the language referred to on 
page 4, as to financial accountability, 
would not in any way give to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget or the 
Comptroller General any right to serve 
as a censor over the type of cultural ac- 
tivity which will be conducted in the 
Cultural Center. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to have 
an answer from the chairman, if I may, 
for the purpose of establishing some 
legislative history. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
can help the gentleman. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
answer to the gentleman’s question is in 
the negative. There is no right, nor 
should there be—nor will there be. 

Parenthetically, I add that no subcom- 
mittee of which I have ever been the 
chairman has held such hearings as the 
gentleman described. We did have hear- 
ings on the status of the performing 
arts, but not on any National Cultural 
Commission. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The record will speak 
for itself. I served on that subcommit- 
tee. 

Do I have an assurance from the 
chairman of the committee that the lan- 
guage as to financial accountability, for 
the purpose of establishing legislative 
intent, does not mean that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget or the 
Comptroller General or any of their aids 
or subordinates will have any power to 
act as censors over the type of cultural 
activity which is to be performed at this 
Center? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It does not. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentl-man yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I believe the gentle- 
man is putting the shoe on the wrong 
foot. When the State Department sent 
abroad the Martha Graham troupe, 
from where did the howls come? They 
came from the Congress. Congress 
called the State Department representa- 
tives on the carpet and called them up 
to the Hill to explain themselves. Con- 
gress frightened the art community. 

That is why I raised a question earlier 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
as to whether he was aware of the fact 
that as soon as Federal money becomes 
involved in the proposal there will be 
problems, and the problems will develop 
not so much from the bureaucrats down- 
town as from some of those who serve in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe the chair- 
man of the committee stated the case 
properly. We do not have to have any 
fear about censorship merely because 
Federal funds are involved. 

That was the only purpose of my ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CRAMER and 
Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 92, noes 
129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
3, line 18, strike out the semicolon, the 
word “and”, and all of lines 19 through 23. 

On page 4, strike all of lines 1 through 25. 

On page 5, strike all of lines 1 through 9. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. I call 
the attention of the Members to page 3 
of the bill. My amendment would strike 
out the semicolon in line 18 and the word 
“and”, and strike everything thereafter 
through page 4, and through line 9 on 
page 5. 

If my amendment is adopted, and I 
hope it will be, it will strike out the $15.5 
million for the memorial center—that is, 
the Federal taxpayers’ contribution— 
and the $15.4 million obligation for the 
superduper parking arrangement that is 
being proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out to 
those of you who propose to support this 
legislation that there is another late 
President of the United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, for whom a memorial 
is being considered. If you vote to spend 
$15.5 million for this project, plus $15.4 
million for a parking garage, you will 
have killed the campaign that is now 
being carried on to raise by popular sub- 
scription the money for the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial, It simply 
follows that the campaign to raise money 
by voluntary means for the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial will end with 
passage of this kind of a bill. 

I would point out further, Mr. Chair- 
man, that only a few months ago Mem- 
ber after Member rose on the floor of 
this House, in the month of August 
1963 to be exact, to tell us how well the 
campaign was then proceeding for the 
financing of a cultural center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., without the aid of Federal 
funds. 

As late as last September, the Wall 
Street Journal said: 

Representative Wricut, Texas Democrat, 
one of the original congressional sponsors, 
observes wryly that there is no great ground 
swell in Congress to support a cultural center 
with public funds. 


I trust Congress is still of the same 
mind today, that the Members are not 
about to obligate the taxpayers to spend 
$15,500,000 for a cultural center and 
$15,400,000 for a parking garage to go 
with it when every dime of those amounts 
will have to be borrowed and added to 
the Federal debt of more than $310 bil- - 
lion. 

With respect to the parking garage, if 
Congress underwrites the cost of a park- 
ing garage for a cultural center in Wash- 
ington, D.C., there is no reason why the 
same Congress should not underwrite the 
cost of a parking garage for a fine arts 
center or theater in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, New York, St. Louis, or any other 
city of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, I can see no reason why Con- 
gress should not guarantee the bonds for 
parking lots in any community in the 
United States and for any purpose. 
Why not? 

If the taxpayers are going to be forced 
to provide funds for a parking garage in 
Washington, D.C., so that those in eve- 
ning gowns, mink coats, and tuxedos, 
who partake of culture are not even ex- 
posed to the evening dew, then I suggest 
that these taxpayers are entitled to the 
same kind of car parking treatment when 
they go forth to enjoy their brand of 
culture and entertainment. 
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Or are those who inhabit Washington, 
D.C., a special breed that must have spe- 
cial privileges? 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the financial 
condition of the U.S. Treasury this is no 
time to obligate the citizens of this coun- 
try to spending millions of dollars 
for this purpose. I ask for the adoption 
of my amendment to strike the Federal 
obligation of more than $30 million. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
strike out all the funds in the entire bill 
and would render somewhat meaningless 
the entire program. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day some- 
thing was said about a memorial to Wil- 
liam McKinley. I represent the same 
congressional district here that McKin- 
ley once represented in this body. His 
memorial is built in my home city of 
Canton, Ohio. I think it is very inter- 
esting to know that this beautiful me- 
morial to William McKinley was en- 
tirely supported by public subscription. 
McKinley was a beloved President of the 
United States. The country mourned 
his passing as we have mourned the pass- 
ing of John Kennedy. I think it is per- 
fectly proper that we should change the 
name of this Center to the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

Knowing of the great love and affec- 
tion the people throughout the entire 
United States have for the late John 
Kennedy, I am convinced that funds 
would be made available by public sub- 
scription to complete this memorial as 
they were to complete the memorial to 
William McKinley. We have the prece- 
dent of the public supporting the funds 
for these memorials. It seems to me it 
would be a mistake to change that prece- 
dent. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT] has said we would make this 
joint resolution meaningless, It seems 
to me that is an admission it would be 
difficult to make, because before on the 
floor of this House he has said it would 
all be done by public subscription. If 
this could be done before the horrible 
assassination of the President, I am con- 
vinced there are Many, many More peo- 
ple who would be willing to make con- 
tributions to this cultural center in the 
name of the late President than would 
have made them otherwise. 

I would hope this House would follow 
the example of the past. When we build 
a memorial it should be a memorial given 
by all the people of this country, not 
through taxes but through the love and 
affection they have had for the great 
man who was struck down. I would 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa and hope that we 
would let the people themselves complete 
this project, as was originally intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and 
Mr. Jones of Alabama. 
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The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 102, noes 
148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHWENGEL 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHWENGEL: 
Page 3, line 11, strike out “subsection” and 
insert in lieu thereof “subsections”. 

Page 3, line 17, after “Institution” insert 
the following: “and the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Memorial Commission”. 

Page 3, strike out line 18 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘such memorial. 

e) There is hereby established a Com- 
mission to be known as the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Memorial Commission to be com- 
posed of eight members chosen as follows: 

“*(1) Four Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and 

“*(2) Four Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate. 
Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. Five members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. The 
Commission shall cease to exist sixty days 
after its approval of a memorial as provided 
in subsection (d) of this section.’; and”. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I raise a point of order on the 
amendment, but I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I have demonstrated my position 
and stated the arguments for the propo- 
sition that we are entering into this in 
too much haste. I had hoped that my 
plea here would cause the House to pause 
and take another look in order to make 
sure that what we are doing is really in 
the public interest and in the interest of 
providing an adequate and appropriate 
memorial for our late and lamented 
President. It is evident that I have not 
been too successful, so I now offer an 
amendment which will make it possible 
for Members of the House and the Sen- 
ate, where the President served and 
where he has many friends, to have some 
voice in deciding what type of a memo- 
rial within the cultural center should be 
there in order to pay proper respect and 
honor to the man whom we are trying 
to honor. I think this would improve 
the bill and in part at least attain the 
objective I have been pleading for as we 
considered this important matter. I 
hope that the Members of the House in 
their wisdom will support this amend- 
ment, because I think it will improve the 
bill and give a lot of us a lot more con- 
fidence in the ultimate objectives of this 
legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to insist on the 
point of order. I withdraw my point of 
order, but I just want to comment very 
briefly on this amendment. This 
amendment is just adding another bur- 
den on the various committees that have 
already been established. We have a 
very fine representation from the House 
and the Senate on this. Therefore, I 
hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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The gentleman does not want to imply 
that the Speaker or the presiding officer 
of the Senate would appoint anybody 
who would be unfriendly toward this 
project, does he? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am not 
making that suggestion at all, because 
he already has authority and we have 
ample people to serve on the board of 
trustees, such as the gentleman from 
Texas here. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is not true that 
when we voted on the provisions to pro- 
vide for Members of Congress to serve 
on the cultural center committee we 
never had in mind that there should be 
a memorial of any kind? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. No; but they 
are men of great capabilities and capac- 
3 I am quite sure they will serve 
well. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There are other 
Members of Congress who are competent 
and who would dedicate their special in- 
terests and talents to this. There are 
many Members on this side and on the 
other side who are very well qualified to 
do this. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I think the 
present arrangement will be satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KYL 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KYL: Strike out 
all after the resolving clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall construct within 
the District of Columbia on a site, to be 
chosen by him, a center for the performing 
arts to be known as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts.’ Such 
Center shall be of such design as the Sec- 
retary may determine, and shall be suitable 
for the presentation of performances of the 
various performing arts. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $30,000,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The National Cultural Center 
Act is hereby repealed. 

“(b) All funds and property received 
under the National Cultural Center Act, and 
income therefrom, shall vest in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
and shall be used by the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution to carry out 
the purposes of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
provide for the transfer of the Civil Service 
Commission Building in the District of 
Columbia to the Smithsonian Institution to 
house certain art collections of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’, approved March 28, 1958, 
and for the acquisition of works of art to be 
housed in the building referred to in such 
Act; except that such funds or property, and 
the income therefrom, shall rest in an 
organization designated by the donor of 
such funds or property at the time of the 
making of the donation thereof, if, at such 
time, such organization is described in sec- 
tion 501 (e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and is exempt under section 501(a) 
of such Code, and if, at such time, a contri- 
bution, bequest, legacy, devise, or transfer 
to such organization is deductible under 
section 170, 2055, or 2106 of such Code. 

“(c) The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission shall make any land acquired under 
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the National Cultural Center Act available 
for use in the National Capital park and 
playground system.” 

Amend the title of the joint resolution so 
as to read: “Joint Resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct the 
John F, Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, authorization an appropriation there- 
for, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. It is not germane to 
the pending joint resolution. It would 
establish conditions which would not be 
akin to the various sections of the pro- 
posal now before the House. It would 
also set up an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and estab- 
lish jurisdictions over and beyond those 
contained in the Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. KYL. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment fol- 
lows both purposes of the original leg- 
islation. There is no new language in 
the joint resolution which was not in- 
cluded in the previous act passed by the 
Congress. The language which is used 
here was merely taken from that act, 
which is to be amended by this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxs). It is 
the opinion of the Chair that the point 
of order is well taken because the 
amendment refers to funds from cer- 
tain other acts which are not incor- 
porated in the joint resolution at all. It 
is the judgment of the Chair that the 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. KYL. Mr Chairman, may I be 
heard on that decision? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has al- 
ready ruled that the point of order is 
well taken. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
4, line 4, add a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: “The authorization for an appropria- 
tion contained in this Act shall not be ef- 
fective until such time as the receipts of 
the Government for the preceding fiscal year 
have exceeded the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for such year, as determined by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget,” 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment, because it would restrict 
the appropriation to be made available 
under the terms of section 8, starting on 
line 22, page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ratns). In 
the interest of being expeditious, the 


Chair rules that the point of order is not 


well taken, because the amendment in- 
volves a limitation on an appropriation. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
U.S. capital city is the mecca of tourists 
from home and abroad, and in many 
ways is the show window of the republic. 
It is the focal point of free world ac- 
tivity. As such, it should be a center 


for cultural activities as well as govern- 
ment. 

President Kennedy will be remembered 
for the stimulus he and Mrs. Kennedy 
gave to cultural activities. 

Therefore, it seems to me altogether 
fitting that a cultural center be estab- 
lished here in Washington and that it 
bear the Kennedy name. 

Should the Federal Government con- 
tribute $15 million toward the cost of 
the center? To answer that question, 
we should know from where the money 
will come. 

The Congress whacked about $6 billion 
from the fiscal year 1964 budget, but the 
year is expected to show a deficit of over 
$9 billion nonetheless. For all Presi- 
dent Johnson's cutbacks in chauffeured 
limousines anc Defense Department per- 
sonnel, even the most optimistic expect 
a $10 billion deficit in fiscal 1965. 

Therefore, we must face facts in con- 
sidering this $15 million proposal. One 
fact is we simply do not have the money 
and will not have it in the immediate 
future. 

Another fact is that, if this bill passes, 
the $15 million will go on the cuff, 
charged to future generations as a part 
of our mountainous Federal debt. 

To me, it would be grotesque to go the 
fiscally immoral route of deficit-financ- 
ing to bring into being a center for dis- 
playing the cultural achievements of our 
civilization. 

A balanced budget—a pause in our 


. deficit-financing—would be a thing of 


beauty, a notable milestone of our cul- 
ture. The adoption of my amendment 
would of course provide President John- 
son with a strong incentive to keep his 
budget-cutting ax in motion, anxious as 
he would be to make possible the con- 
struction of this fitting memorial to our 
late President. 

If my amendment is adopted, we can 
all in good conscience vote for this bill 
because the money cannot be spent un- 
til we have it. 

And on the cornerstone, or in the foyer 
of this edifice to our Nation’s culture, 
could be this inscription: “This Mem- 
orial Center paid for today, not by 
mortgaging tomorrow.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIDNALL: 
Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the National Cultural Center, authorized to 
be constructed by the National Cultural Cen- 
ter Act (72 Stat. 1698), shall be known and 
designated hereafter as the ‘John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts’. Any law, 
map, regulation, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such 
Center is designated or referred to as the 
National Cultural Center shall be held to 
designate or refer to such Center as the ‘John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts’.” 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 


is the amendment I referred to earlier 
in my remarks. It would leave the Cul- 
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tural Center operation exactly as it is 
today with all the rights that the pres- 
ent trustees have, the power to raise 
funds through voluntary subscription. 
The only change would be in the naming 
of the Center. The National Cultural 
Center would now become the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
I believe this is something that is 
wholeheartedly approved by Members of 
this House regardless of political affilia- 
tion. It is something that will be a great 
credit to all of us, if an opportunity is 
given the people of the United States to 
subscribe fully to this by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Certainly the feeling ‘is 
there, a feeling of great loss to our Na- 
tion and to the world. I am sure if they 
knew that this Center was being named 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts there would be no hesi- 
tation in subscribing fully to that pro- 
egram. 

This is a very simple amendment, and 
I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WIDNALL) there 
were—ayes 92, noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIDNALL: Page 
3, after line 6, insert the following: 

“(6) In subsection (c) of section 5 by in- 
serting immediately before the period at the 
end thereof ‘, except that the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall make 
an annual audit and forward it, together 
with his recommendations, to the President 


and the Congress“: 
Renumber the succeeding paragraphs 


accordingly. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is a very serious amendment. 
We are embarking on an entirely new 
sort of operation as far as the Congress 
is concerned and setting a precedent 
today. Istrongly believe that when pub- 
lic funds are involved, as they increas- 
ingly will be with respect to this pro- 
gram, they should be controlled through 
the Comptroller General’s Office and an 
audit submitted to the Congress of the 
United States and to the President. I 
strongly urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Alabama, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, has pointed out in the debate 
here on several occasions this afternoon 
that the matter which the gentleman 
from New Jersey seeks to get at is al- 
ready covered in specific language found 
on page 4 of the report and is made a 
part of the record, of course, in the re- 
port and in this debate. 

I think the debate is about concluded 
on this measure. I should like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate espe- 
cially the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WricuT], and the other members of this 
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committee who have worked so hard for 
this project. As the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WrIGHT] pointed out, it is 
so easy to be opposed to any type of civic 
development. All of us have seen this 
happen in our own cities and our own 
towns, and we know how difficult it is 
to be constructive and forward-looking 
and how easy it is to do what the former 
great Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Rayburn, used to call 
“nit-picking.” If I may use the expres- 
sion, I think there has been quite a bit 
of that here this afternoon. 

The important thing is to add to the 
beauty, the dignity, and the character of 
the great Capital of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. I know that some of 
us are critical of our Nation’s Capital, 
but we, the Members of Congress, have 
the responsibility for running the Capi- 
tal of the United States. I know this 
project represents the work of many, 
many dedicated people who live here 
and who live elsewhere. As the chair- 
man of this committee and other mem- 
bers of the committee pointed out, the 
late great President was for this project. 
He believed in it, and when he felt that 
the performing arts should be centered 
in the Capital of the United States he 
made a point that should live with us for 
many generations to come. 

I have seen our Capital improve a 
great deal. I have seen this building 
improve. I have seen the developments 
around the Capital. I have seen the 
Southwest area development, and the 
slums removed from the center of our 
Capital. 

Iam hopeful that the people who have 
worked so hard for this project, the civic 
leaders of this community and the Mem- 
bers of Congress who have studied it, will 
succeed. I hope the House in a few 
minutes will pass this joint resolution 
and that we will go ahead in a very 
sound, constructive way to erect a very 
fine monument to a very great President, 
whom all of us miss a great deal. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not in- 
tend to delay further deliberations on 
the pending joint resolution, However 
I could not let this moment escape me 
without paying deserved tribute to those 
men and women who have worked so 
devotedly in raising the funds and giving 
of their time and efforts to creating this 
memorial. They are serving without pay 
and many times at great inconvenience 
to themselves. It is through their de- 
dication and loyalty to the high and 
noble purpose of erecting a cultural cen- 
ter here in the District of Columbia that 
it will come into being. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. AucHINncLoss] pointed out to you, 
Roger Stevens, the chairman of the Cen- 
ter, is a man of great ability. Ralph 
Becker, a prominent lawyer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has worked diligently 
as general counsel of the Center. They 
have both rendered invaluable service 
and advice to our committee. I am quite 
sure we all take satisfaction in seeing 
that their labors have borne fruit. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman 
from Alabama yielded the floor? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will yield to the gentleman, if he 
wants me to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
proper time I shall move to strike out 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman. Does the 
gentleman from Iowa want me to yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will ask the gentleman 
a question on my own time, if the gentle- 
man does not mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does. the gentle- 
man from Alabama yield the floor? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield the 
floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr ‘Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question: 
Whether the architect on this job has 
not already been paid nearly $200,000 for 
his dedication? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. A number of 
professional people have been paid by the 
trustees. That is to be expected and that 
is the reason they raised the money. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Alabama spoke of the architect’s great 
dedication. Can the gentleman corrobo- 
rate the report I have that he has been 
paid nearly $200,000? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes, I un- 
derstand 


Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 


us the amount that has been paid out 
thus far to others involved in this proj- 
ect who he says are dedicated? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I think it 
is rather amazing that the charges have 
been so low. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be a million 
dollars or more than a million dollars 
that has been paid out to the dedicated 
up to this point? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. You mean 
to the architect? 

Mr.GROSS. Not just to the architect 
but including the other dedicated per- 
sons that the gentleman was talking 
about. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not 
recall the money that has already been 
expended. I think the money has been 
used frugally. 

Mr. GROSS. I would appreciate it 
and I think others would appreciate it, 
if at this point in the Record the gen- 
tleman would supply the amount that 
has already been paid out to the dedi- 
cated persons that the gentleman has 
referred to. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. If they are 
available, I will be glad to supply them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ratns, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution—House Joint Resolution 871— 
providing for renaming the National Cul- 
tural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, author- 
izing an appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 595, he reported 
the resolution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read a third time. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am opposed to 
the joint resolution Mr. Speaker. 

8 The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHWENGEL moves to recommit the 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution 871, 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa demands the yeas and nays. Mem- 
bers in favor of taking this vote by the 
yeas and nays will rise and remain stand- 


_ing until counted. 


Seventeen Members have risen, an in- 
sufficient number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 136, a similar joint resolution to 
House Joint Resolution 871 just passed: 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of Senate Joint Resolution 136, and in- 
sert the provisions of House Joint Res- 
olution 871. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and it is not my 
intention to object, but I want the 
Recorp fully clarified. Will the gentle- 
man confirm the fact, as I understand 
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it, that the effect of his motion is to sub- 
stitute the language of the House joint 
resolution under the Senate joint resolu- 
tion number without changing the word- 
ing of the House joint resolution? Spe- 
cifically I refer to section 11 in the House 
joint resolution, which says, “The John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts designated by this act, shall be the 
sole national memorial to the late John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city of 
Washington and its environs,” and the 
Senate joint resolution has excluded the 
word “sole.” 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man from Florida is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, correct about what? 
What is gentleman saying, then, about 
this language? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The state- 
ment that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER] made is correct. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to- 


the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. CRAMER. Reserving the right 
further to object, so that the Record will 
be clear, my question was with respect 
to the word “sole” National Cultural 
Center. That word “sole” will remain in 
the resolution under the Senate number 
as it was in the House resolution under 


the gentleman’s motion. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 
' Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy served with distinction as President 
of the United States, and as a Member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 
and 


Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Ken- 


nedy dedicated his life to the advancement 
of the welfare of mankind; and 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy was particularly devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the performing arts within 
the United States; and 

Whereas by his untimely death this Nation 
and the world has suffered a great loss; and 

Whereas. it is the sense of the Congress 
that it is only fitting and proper that a suit- 
able monument be dedicated to the memory 
of this great leader; and 

Whereas the living memorial to be named 
in his honor by this joint resolution shall 
be the national monument to his memory 
within the city of Washington and its en- 
virons: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Cultural Center Act (Public Law 
85-874; 72 Stat. 1698) is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 1 by striking out “National 
Cultural Center Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “John F. Kennedy Center Act”; 

(2) By striking out “National Cultural 
Center” each place that it appears in such 
Act (including the tile of such Act but 
excluding clauses (2) and (3) of subsection 
(b) of section 2 of such Act) and inserting 
in lieu thereof at each such place the fol- 
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lowing: “John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts”; 

(3) In section 4— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3), 

(B) by striking out “Cultural Center.” 
in paragraph (4) of section 4 of such Act 
and inserting in lieu thereof “John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts.“, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(5) provide within the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts a suitable 
memorial in honor of the late President.” 

(4) In subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act by inserting immediately after “Smith- 
sonian Institution” the following: “and to 
Congress”; 

(5) By adding at the end of section 6 the 
following new subsection; 

„d) The Board shall transmit to Congress 
a detailed report of any memorial which it 
proposes to provide within the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts under 
authority of paragraph (5) of section 4 of 
this Act, and no such memorial shall be 
provided until the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution shall have approved 
such memorial.”; and 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board for use in ac- 
cordance with this Act, amounts which in 
the aggregate will equal gifts, bequests, and 
devises of money, securities, and other prop- 
erty, held by the Board under this Act, ex- 
cept that not to exceed $15,500,000 shall 
be appropriated pursuant to this section. 

“BORROWING AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 9. To finance necessary parking facil- 
ities for the Center, the Board may issue 
revenue bonds to the Secretary of the Treas- 
-ury payable from revenues accruing to the 
Board. The total face value of all bonds so 
issued shall not be greater than $15,400,000. 
The interest payments on such bonds may 
be deferred with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but any interest pay- 
ments so deferred shall themselves bear in- 
terest after June 30, 1972. Deferred interest 
may not be charged against the debt limita- 
tion of $15,400,000. Such obligations shall 
have maturities agreed upon by the Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury but not 
in excess of fifty years. Such obligations 
may be redeemable at the option of the 
Board before maturity in such manner as 
may be stipulated in such obligations, but 
the obligations thus redeemed shall not be 
refinanced by the Board. Each such obliga- 
tion shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking 
into consideration the current average rate 
on current marketable obligations of the 
United ‘States of comparable maturities as 
of the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of the obligations of the Board. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Board to be issued under this section 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued un- 
der the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amend- 
ed, are extended to include any purchases 
of the Board's obligations under this section. 

“GIFTS TO UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States any gift to the United States which he 
finds has been contributed in honor of or 
in memory of the late President John F. 
Kennedy and to pay the money to such ap- 
propriation or other accounts, including the 
appropriation accounts established pursuant 
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to appropriations authorized by this Act, as 
in his judgment will best effectuate the in- 
tent of the donor. 


“NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

“Sec. 11. The John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, designated by this Act, 
shall be the national memorial to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city of 
Washington and its environs.” 

Sec. 2. In addition to the amendments 
made by the first section of this Act, any 
designation or reference to the National 
Cultural Center in any other law, map, regu- 
lation, document, record, or other paper of 
the United States shall be held to designate 
or refer to such Center as the John F, Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JONES OF ALABAMA 


Mr. JONES of Alabama; Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ala- 
bama: Strike out the preamble and all after 
the resolving clause of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 136 and insert the preamble and pro- 
visions of House Joint Resolution 871 as 
passed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 871) was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DR. CHARLES J. ZINN 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
month one of the most dedicated, hard- 
working staff members of this House will 
have completed 25 years of service on 
Capitol Hill. It is a pleasure for me to 
pay tribute to my good and longtime 
friend, and former classmate at Ford- 
ham University Law School, Dr. Charles 
J. Zinn, law revision counsel to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Charlie Zinn came to Washington in 
January of 1939 to serve as counsel to 
the old Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, which committee I was privileged 
to serve as chairman. For many years 
he devoted himself to the demanding 
and tedious work of revising the District 
of Columbia Code and the United States 
Code. 

At this time, I must recognize, also, 
the great work done at the outset and, 
ever since, by the West Publishing Co. 
and its former editor in chief, Maj. Har- 
vey T. Reid, without whose cooperation 
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we could not have initiated the demand- 
ing work of revising and enacting the 
several titles of the Codes. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
charged with the duty of preparing and 
publishing the annual supplements to 
the United States Code and the District 
of Columbia Code. In addition, it also 
is required to prepare new editions of 
these codes “not oftener than once in 
each 5 years.” As an indication of the 
magnitude of this job, it will be of in- 
terest to note that, when Dr. Zinn first 
assumed his duties as Law Revision 
Counsel, the United States Code was a 
one-volume edition, while the 1961 edi- 
tion consists of 13 volumes with a total 
of 11,756 pages. 

The District of Columbia Code, not so 
many years ago, was a one-volume pub- 
lication of several hundred pages. 
Today, it is three volumes with a total 
of 2,670 pages, plus a supplement of 254 
pages. All of the revision work is per- 
formed under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Zinn. 

The committee also is engaged in a 
long-term project of enacting into posi- 
tive law all of the titles of the United 
States Code and the District of Columbia 
Code. Under the direction of Dr. Zinn, 
there have been enacted into law so far 
17 titles of the United States Code, and 
there is pending at the present time a bill 
to enact title 5 into law. As to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, the House passed 
a bill during the first session of the 88th 
Congress enacting into law titles 11 to 
17 inclusive of the said Code, and the bill 
passed the Senate on December 6, 1963, 
and was enacted into law on December 
23, 1963. 

These tremendous accomplishments in 
bringing order to the statutes would not 
now be a reality but for the competence 
and skillful guidance of Dr. Zinn. 

Dr. Zinn’s quiet demeanor and unas- 
suming manner belie his long list of 
accomplishments. Since 1952, he has 
been a professorial lecturer-in-law at 
the George Washington University; 
parliamentary adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, 1962 to date; member, 
board of directors of the Panama Canal 
Company, 1961 to date; member, Secre- 
tary of the Interior’s Advisory Committee 
on the Virgin Islands Code, 1955 to date; 
member, Governor’s Committee on Revi- 
sion of Canal Zone Code, 1959 to date; 
member, U.S. Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
1959 to date; member, National Legis- 
lative Conference, 1958 to date; member, 
executive committee of Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union Association of Secretaries 
General of Parliaments, 1957 to present; 
member of the advisory board of the 
Catholic Lawyer. 

He has given generously of his time 
and talents to the Brooklyn Bar Asso- 
ciation, board of trustees, 1945-51; 
Brooklyn Catholic Lawyers Guild, board 
of governors, 1942-45; New York State 
Bar Association; American Bar Associa- 
tion; Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity; 
Justice, District of Columbia Alumni 
chapter, 1953-54; Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence; District of Columbia 
Political Science Association, president, 
1958; American Peace Society, board of 
directors, 1958 to date; Catholic Asso- 
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ciation for International Peace; Sons of 
Veterans of the Civil War, commander, 
Lafayette Camp 1943-45; Royal Ar- 
canum, regent, W. S. Hancock Council, 
1939-40. 

Dr. Zinn is the author of the following 
publications: “How Our Laws Are 
Made”—now a House and Senate docu- 
ment; “American Congressional Proce- 
dure”; “The Veto Power of the Presi- 
dent”; and “Extent of the Control of 
the Executive by the Congress of the 
United States.” 

He also has written numerous articles 
for law journals and periodicals. He 
has made extensive lecture and other 
tours in Europe, the Middle East, Far 
East, South America, and the Caribbean. 

Dr. Zinn received his A.B. and LL.B. 
from Fordham University and his LL.M. 
and S. J. D. from Georgetown University. 
In 1947, he received the Fordham College 
Encaenia Award for Outstanding 
Achievement. Admitted to the New 
York bar and the District of Columbia 
bar, he engaged in the active practice 
of the law in New York for many years. 

It is my hope that we shall be fortu- 
nate enough to have the benefit of Dr. 
Zinn's outstanding services for many 
years to come and that he and his 
charming and devoted wife, Ethel, will 
continue to enjoy good health, good 
fortune, and every happiness. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
EASTERN MOUNTAIN COMMUNI- 
TIES 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include two newspaper 
articles, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, volume 109, part 19, pages 25549- 
25550, I discussed the dissatisfaction 
which certain areas in the Appalachian 
Mountains feel about the misrepresenta- 
tion of economic conditions that have 
appeared in the Nation’s press. 

Many of our eastern mountain com- 
munities are encountering longstanding 
economic difficulties about which they 
have been able to do little. However, 
other areas are actively seeking to de- 
velop their resources and are making 
great progress. 

Watauga County, N.C., in my congres- 
sional district, has been singled out as 
an economically depressed area ap- 
parently by persons who have not taken 
the trouble to visit the county or to in- 
vestigate the great strides toward self- 
improvement which this county has 
made. To set the record straight, I wish 
to call to the attention of those who will 
find it useful the following factual in- 
formation from the Watauga Democrat 
of Boone, N.C., about the economic 
progress of this county and its active and 
progressive people. 

Watavuca County Has FULL SHARE OF 
PROSPERITY IN U.S. SURGE 

New York, December 28.—To what extent 

has Watauga County participated in the cur- 
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rent business surge? What gains were made 

in retail sales and in income during the past 

fiscal year? 

According to a detailed report for the 
period, which covers the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1963, solid progress was made lo- 
cally. Wages went up for most working 
people. Spending rose proportionately, 

The report, giving the first breakdown 
figures for the fiscal year, has just been re- 
leased by the Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
ice. It contains comparable information for 
every section of the country. 

The volume of business chalked up by re- 
tail merchants in Watauga County, it shows, 
reached $14,665,000, topping the previous 
$13,163,000. 

The gain, which amounted to 11.4 percent, 
compares favorably with that in the United 
States as a whole, 5.9 percent, In the State 
of North Carolina the rise was 7.5 percent. 

Locally, as well as nationally, the advance 
was along a broad front, with most lines of 
business benefiting from the increase in con- 
sumer spending. 

New cars accounted for a large part of the 
total retail volume. Sales of appliances, in- 
cluding such major hard goods as refrigera- 
tors, washers, and dryers, were considerably 
higher. 

Much of the upward push took place in 
the second half of the year, when the public 
confidence in the economy was fully restored. 

It showed itself in a general loosening of 
the purse strings, which had been held in 
some restraint ever since the stock market 
debacle of 1962. 

The report shows that Watauga County 
residents had a net spendable income in the 
year, after paying their taxes, of $18,449,000. 
In fiscal 1962, it was $16,666,000. 

It amounted to $4,091 in disposable in- 
come, on the average, per local household. 

The economic indicators point to a con- 
tinuation of good business in 1964, even 
though the unemployment problem is still 
with us, unabated. Optimism concerning 
the year’s prospects is more general than it 
has been since 1960. The biggest factor is 
the consuming public, which has more money 
to spend than ever before. 

BUSINESS IN BOONE Makes SHARP GAINS— 
CHAMBER MAKES SuRVEY; SALES ARE AHEAD 
or 1962 
A survey conducted by the Boone Chamber 

of Commerce reveals that the business dis- 

trict enjoyed a healthy growth in 1963 over 

1962, even more than was the degree of 

growth in 1962, bringing further proof that 

Boone is the outstanding shopping center of 

the entire region. 

Department stores had a substantial in- 
crease, even after the lull caused by the 
assassination of President Kennedy, the ex- 
treme cold weather, and the drop in Burley 
tobacco prices, 

Variety stores reported at least a 15-per- 
cent increase over 1962. 

Drugstores, 10 percent or more over previ- 
ous year. 

Furniture stores, excellent increases. 

Automobile sales hit a record volume. 
Dealers report 15- to 30-percent increase. 
One dealer reported more cars sold during 
May and June than he sold during the entire 
year of 1960. 

Hardware stores tell of at least a 30-per- 
cent increase, and stated that they would 
have had a much greater increase but for the 
assassination of the President, lower Burley 
prices, and an unusually cold December. 
Grocery sales as high as 28-percent increase. 

Building suppliers, at least 20-percent in- 
crease, 

Hotels, at least as good as 1962. With 
limited facilities, they had to turn many 
away. 

There are many more motels than in 1962, 
but they report a substantial increase. 
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Transportation and communications, 
much better. Big increase in worldwide 
travel. 

A 20-percent increase is noted in industry 
and a 20- to 25-percent increase in employ- 
ment. 

Banking, best year in history. 

Insurance, 20- to 30-percent increase over 
1962. 

Loan companies substantial increase. 

Building contractors say they are unable 
to keep up with demands for new homes and 
other structures. 

Herman W. Wilcox, chamber of commerce 
president, who conducted the survey, points 
out that more motels are being built and 
on the planning boards than in 1962, and 
sees a continuation of the growth of the 
town and the county in the new year. 


CONRAD L. WIRTH 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
the long and distinguished career of 
Conrad L. Wirth with the National Park 
Service comes to an end. Connie is re- 
tiring after 15 years as Director and 32 
years of dedicated service with that 
agency. Upon this occasion, I would 
like to publicly express my appreciation 
to Connie for the cooperation he has 
given the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and pay a special tribute to 
his long and distinguished service. Dur- 
ing this career of public service, which 
spans all but 15 years of the life of the 
National Park Service, Connie has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the welfare 
and enjoyment of millions of American 
citizens. I doubt if any other single 
man has done more in our time to pre- 
serve the rich outdoor legacy for future 
generations to enjoy. The outstanding 
public service which he has rendered to 
the Nation and its people could only 
come from one whose whole being and 
energy was dedicated to the welfare of 
his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Wirth has been honored in many 
ways for his accomplishments in the 
field of parks and recreation. In 1946, 
he received the Pugsley Gold Medal 
for long and valuable service in behalf 
of the national parks; received honorary 
fellowship in American Institute of Park 
Executives, October 1954; he is a life 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Conference on State Parks; a 
life member of the board of trustees of 
the National Geographic Society; a fel- 
low of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects; a director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Park Executives; a di- 
rector on the board of the American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
tion; and a member of the American 
Planning and Civic Association and 
other organizations. 

He received an honorary degree of 
doctor of landscape architecture from his 
alma mater, the University of Massa- 
chusetts, June 7, 1953. On December 14, 
1954, Queen Julianna of the Netherlands 
awarded him a citation honoring him 
with the rank of commander in the Or- 
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der of Orange-Nassau. On June 20, 
1955, he received an honorary degree of 
doctor of civil law from New England 
College. On March 12, 1956, he received 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Department of the Interior, in recogni- 
tion of outstanding service in promoting 
and administering the national park 
system. On October 1, 1957, he received 
the 1957 Conservation Award of the 
American Forestry Association, in recog- 
nition of outstanding service in the con- 
servation of American resources of soil, 
water, and forests. On June 1, 1958, he 
received honorary degree of doctor of 
humanities from the North Carolina 
State College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. On January 
21, 1959, he was awarded the Horace 
Marden Albright Scenic Preservation 
Medal for 1958, for accomplishments in 
the field of conservation. In January 
1959, he was awarded the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for 
his inspiring leadership in the great task 
of helping to preserve the magnificent 
heritage of natural beauty and historic 
significance of the national park system 
throughout the United States. On 
March 2, 1959, he was one of 10 recipients 
of the National Civil Service League’s 
Career Service Award for 1959. On 
September 22, 1959, he received the 
American Automobile Association 
Achievement Award for 1959. 2 

On April 11, 1961, he received the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award for 
1960-61 for “achievement and long and 
distinguished career service in conserva- 
tion and resources.” On April 13, 1961, 
he was awarded by the State University 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Universi- 
ty, the College of Forestry 50th Anni- 
versary Distinguished Service Medal for 
dedicated leadership in national park 
administration. On September 26, 1962, 
he was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, Inc. On 
April 16, 1963, he was awarded the 1963 
Gold Medal of the Civil War Round Table 
of Washington, D.C., for preserving Civil 
War battlefields through “Mission 66.” 
On June 8, 1963, he was recipient of a 
University of Massachusetts Alumni 
Medal for “distinguished professional 
service.” 

Mr. Speaker, Connie Wirth has indeed 
had a distinguished career. 

I am including as a part of these re- 
marks a few of the many editorials that 
stem from Connie’s retirement: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
MISTER PARK SERVICE 

We have sometimes been critical, even 
strongly critical, of the stiff-necked attitude 
of the National Park Service. When it 
stands like Horatius at the bridge, blocking 
some project vital to the emerging new 
Washington, patience runs low. 

On the other hand, if it had not been for 
the National Park Service, Washington 
might well have lost, or perhaps never have 
acquired, what amounts to one of the finest 
park systems in the world. 

Since 1951, Conrad L. Wirth has been 
“Mister Park Service” to us. 

Connie Wirth’s retirement as Park Service 
Director was announced last Friday, 4 days 
after Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Carver made a speech to park superintend- 
ents that was highly critical of the organi- 
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zation’s attitudes and contained the impli- 
cation that the Interior Department high 
command had lost patience with Mr, Wirth. 

Among other things Mr. Carver charged 
the Service with resorting to a semireligious 
mystique to thwart Interior Department 
policies. He said it fostered a public-be- 
damned attitude and was not cooperating 
with the Department's new Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. 

Mr. Wirth denies that his retirement was 
hastened by his superiors. And Interior 
Secretary Udall, since Mr. Carver's speech, 
has taken pains to praise Mr, Wirth’s record 
and to disavow to Mr. Wirth’s subordinates 
Mr. Carver's implied slap. It is now clear 
that George B. Hartzog, who is to succeed 
Mr. Wirth as Director, was one of five men 
recommended for the post by Mr. Wirth. 
His selection does not presage an about face 
in national park policy. 

We are glad that this is the case. For to 
sacrifice to expediency or popular demands 
of the moment the basic policy of conserving 
natural America for generations yet unborn 
could have tragic consequences. 

The men who fathered the park movement 
were zealots. They were missionaries. 
Without these qualities the movement never 
would have got off the ground. The men 
who continue their work must have the 
same basic zeal. 

While we intend to continue to argue the 
merits of specific decisions on the use of 
park land, we do not believe that a soft 
policy concerning such use should be 
adopted. We congratulate Connie Wirth on 
32 years of dedicated service to the Nation 
and especially to its Capital. If his succes- 
sor does as well, we will all have been very 
ably served. 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
In APPRECIATION OF “CONNIE” WIRTH 

“One of the greatest, finest, best public 
servants anywhere in the world.” 

That is what Lyndon Johnson, only 2 
months before he became President, said of 
Conrad L. Wirth, who voluntarily retires as 
Director of the National Park Service on 
January 11. 

“I suspect there is no other single man in 
the United States who has done so much for 
the healthful recreation and pleasure of so 
many people, along with promoting conser- 
vation of our historic areas.” 

This was said of Wirth by a man noted 
for his conservatism, Senator Harry BYRD, 
of Virginia. 

Wirth was with the National Park Service 
for 33 of the 47 years of its existence, its 
Director for 12 years. 

Early in his career he did a creative job 
in conservation by supervising the work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) in 
State, county, and metropolitan parks 
throughout the country. His administrative 
ability had a large part in proving what 
youth camps could do for conservation, and 
what this camp experience could do for 
youth. 

When he became Director of National 
Parks in 1951, Wirth was confronted with a 
problem which only statesmanship could 
solve, and he brought statesmanship to the 
job. The problem was: How to accommodate 
the vast throngs that increased population 
was sending to the national parks, and yet 
preserve the wilderness character that gives 
them their unique value? The answer was 
a program that would add to the areas, ex- 
pand, and improve their facilities, imbue 
the personnel of the Park Service with re- 
newed idealism and renewed dedication to 
the preservation of unspoiled nature, and 
establish such good relations with Congress, 
the administration, and the public that the 
seemingly conflicting needs of use and pres- 
ervation would both be successfullly met. 

Since Wirth’s imminent departure from 
the Park Service has become known, enthu- 
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Silastic tributes have been paid to him at 
many meetings. On one such occasion Dan 
Beard, Jr., regional director of parks of the 
Southwest, said: 

“He is ‘Connie’ to 10,000 people. He is 
the world’s greatest authority on all park 
values and problems of administration.” 

On another such occasion, Frank Masland, 
manufacturer, of Carlisle, Pa., who is former 
Chairman of the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, and in that capacity got a closeup of 
Connie, said of him: 

“Connie gave light to an ideal. He gave 
the Park Service purpose. Those on an 8- 
hour day gave a 14-hour day service.” 

Secretary Udall praised Wirth as an “out- 
standing public servant” who ranks “on the 
highest honor role of those * * * who have 
done the most to preserve a rich outdoor 
legacy for the American people.” 

But Secretary Udall’s action has spoken 
louder than his words in showing esteem 
of the outgoing Director. He allowed Wirth 
to pick his successor. Wirth submitted a list 
of five career men whom he thought worthy; 
Udall selected one of them, George Hartzog. 
Those who know both men are confident 
that Hartzog will carry on both Wirth’s 
ideals and his practical performance. This 
well-founded confidence is the true measure 
of Wirth's success. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register] 
A CAREER ENDS 

An announcement over the weekend that 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, planned to retire early next year served 
to remind that Mr. Wirth long has been a 
friend of Wheeling. 

Going back to the early days of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC)—Wheeling first 
became acquainted with the personable, 
dedicated, hardworking visionary Mr. Wirth. 
At that time he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a CCC camp at Oglebay Park for 
sound, basic, needed improvement of this 
now nationally known and envied recrea- 
tional facility. 

Throughout his lifetime of laudable service 
to our Nation as a career man with the Na- 
tional Park Service and in recent years as 
its Director, Conrad Wirth has maintained 
a helpful, constant, and increasing personal 
interest in our Wheeling park system. He 
served for years as an active member, di- 
rector, and officer in the 65-year-old American 
Institute of Park Executives, now head- 
quartered in Oglebay Park’s old Mansion 
Guest House and he just concluded a term 
of accomplishment as president of that as- 
sociation of North American park people. 

As head of the National Park Service, Di- 
rector Wirth saw to it that West Virginia's 
Harpers Ferry became a national monument 
which included a utilization of old Storer 
College there as a training school for parks 
personnel and with local glassmen estab- 
lished the already famous working replica 
of America's first free enterprise“ —the 1608 
Glasshouse at Jamestown, Va. These are 
but two examples of his good deeds that 
are dear to our hearts. His national parks 
program has brought that system and Service 
to the point where this year, at least 1 mil- 
lion persons enjoy these properties daily. 

As for long years he cooperated with 
Wheeling's late W. P. Wilson and Homer Fish 
regarding our parks so he has willingly con- 
tinued to be available and helpful to our 
present parks superintendent, Earl Gaylor, 
and our commission chairman, Sam L. Good. 

Mr. Wirth, or “Connie” as a few fortunate 
local citizens are privileged to call him, has 
had a proud, distinguished public career 
and as he voluntarily retires from the De- 
partment of the Interior, he does so with the 
well-deserved approving applause of millions 
of grateful people, which we hope will touch 
his heart and in some way reward him for 
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his lifelong dedication to the parks and 
people of America. After retirement, in 
January, we earnestly hope Mr. and Mrs. 
Wirth will more often visit Whee}ing, enjoy 
our friendship, continue to give us wise 
counsel as our parks become increasingly 
valuable each and every year, and rest com- 
fortably in this appreciative community. 


[From the Roanoke Times] 
A PUBLIC SERVICE WELL DONE 


One of this Nation's most important assets 
is its national park system which comprises 
some 200 areas, including 31 parks, and coy- 
ers 26 million acres. Each year the system 
draws 100 million Americans to enjoy its 
benefits. 

One of the men chiefly responsible for all 
this is Conrad L. Wirth, who has just retired 
after 12 years as Director of the National Park 
Service. Mr. Wirth literally grew up with the 
Park Service, having been with it in all but 
the first 15 of its 47 years of existence, and 
he deserves a great deal of credit for the 
Service’s popularity both in Congress and 
among Americans generally. 

The familiar Mission 66 program designed 
to greatly strengthen the national park sys- 
tem was conceived by Mr. Wirth, who then 
diligently worked for its approval and saw it 
well on its way to fruition when he stepped 
down. In this section of Virginia, with its 
great national forests and popular Blue 
Ridge Parkway, Mr. Wirth is widely known 
and his work appreciated. 

Praise for the Park Service comes from 
Senator Brno, who said, in commenting on 
Wirth’s retirement, “I regard the national 
park system as one of the most worthwhile 
of all Federal programs.” And Senator Byrp 
paid this tribute to Mr. Wirth in remarks on 
the Senate floor: “I suspect there is no other 
single man in the United States who has 
done so much for the healthful recreation 
and pleasure of so many people, along with 
promoting conservation of our natural re- 
sources and preservation of our historic 
areas.” In retirement as well as during his 
more active years, Mr. Wirth has earned the 
gratitude of millions of Americans. 

[From the Conservation News, published by 
the National Wildlife Federation] 


Missrom 66 4 TESTIMONY TO VISION OF 
“CONNIE” WIRTH 


As reported in the November 1, 1963, issue 
of Conservation News, Conrad L. Wirth, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service since 
1951, is retiring from office in January 1964. 
Born in 1899, Connie“ Wirth had already 
logged many accomplishments and many 
years of park experience when he became 
Director. He has been a dedicated crusader, 
putting his whole heart into the preserva- 
tion of the parks, at the same time maintain- 
ing that “parks are for people.” 

Wirth directed the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, first the State and county work and 
then the Department of the Interior's entire 
CCC program. This, it has been said, ad- 
vanced the Nation’s park program by at 
least 20 years. In 1936, he initiated the 
movement which resulted in passage by Con- 
gress of the Park, Parkway and Recreational 
Area Study Act. But the crowning achieve- 
ment of his career is Mission 66, the dra- 
matic and imaginative National Park Sys- 
tem development program which caught the 
attention of the public and won the support 
of Congress by the magnitude of its design. 

In the 10 years following World War II, a 
deep concern for the National Parks plagued 
Conrad Wirth. The parks were deteriorating. 
They had suffered through the lean war and 
postwar years. Appropriations had been cut 
to the bone, all but absolutely essential 
work had stopped, and staffs had been 
trimmed to mere skeleton forces. Yet, in 
the postwar years, droves of visitors flocked 
to the parks. Their impact hastened the 
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deterioration. Clearly, something had to be 
done to call attention to the plight of the 


parks. It was then that Wirth conceived a 


fresh and objective idea of park development, 
and he gave it the name of Mission 66, to 
commemorate in 1966 the 50th anniversary 
of the National Park Service. 

Wirth named a special task force which 
enunciated the following guidelines: Preser- 
vation of park resources is a basic require- 
ment; substantial and appropriate use of the 
national park system is the best means of 
assuring the perpetuation of the System; and 
adequate and appropriate developments are 
required for public use and appreciation of 
any area, and for prevention of overuse. 

From this beginning, the goals of Mission 
66 evolved as: Better public accommodations 
and services; campgrounds, roads and other 
improvements provided by the Government; 
a more adequate, better-trained staff; effec- 
tive presentation and interpretation of the 
historic and natural scene; acquisition of 
needed park lands; cooperative planning for 
a national recreation program; and preser- 
vation of wilderness and the historic and 
natural scene. 

The parks already accommodate more vis- 
itors than the number planned for by 1966, 
The original goals are now reaching achieve- 
ment, and will continue under a new long- 
range plan to provide for constantly growing 
demands. 

Thus, Mission 66 is a vital force that will 
leave its mark upon the National Park System 
and Service. This, in turn, will remain an 
enduring testimony to the vision and devo- 
tion of Conrad L. Wirth. 


BRITISH BUS DEAL WITH COMMU- 
NIST CUBA PROVES “BUST” OF AD- 
MINISTRATION’S ANTI-CASTRO 
TRADE POLICIES 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
British bus deal with the Cuban Com- 
munist Government proves what a com- 
plete “bust” the administration's efforts 
to isolate, through trade restrictions, 
Castro’s island fortress have been. 

Our lack of real determination to pro- 
vide needed leadership to accomplish 
trade restrictions is best evidenced by the 
administration’s failure to protest this 
deal. This deal could be accomplished 
only with the British Government’s ac- 
quiescence. The opening of an office in 
Havana by the British firm, Leyland 
Motor, Ltd., specifically required ap- 
proval by Castro and the British. 

Such a sale, with an operating office 
in Havana, amounts to tacit recognition 
of the Castro government by Great 
Britain and leads to the logical question, 
“Is this the first step toward normaliz- 
ing trade relations with Cuba, toward 
eventual recognition?” 

This is an example of the natural after- 
math of the administration’s push for 
trade of wheat with Russia on credit be- 
cause Great Britain can logically ask, 
“what is wrong with our trading buses 
with the Communists when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is trading wheat on credit with 
the Communists?” 
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It is obvious that the wheat on credit 
deal has undercut the strength of our 
moral position calling for trade restric- 
tions against Communist Cuba in the 
eyes of the world. We are reaping the 
harvest of this clandestine compromise 
already. 

The press report covering this bus deal, 
from the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
January 8, follows: 

Castro Makes Bio Bus DEAL IN BRITAIN 

Miami, January 7—The Fidel Castro gov- 
ernment announced today a $10 million deal 
with a British firm in an effort to rehabilt- 
tate Cuba’s broken-down bus system. 

Havana Radio said the agreement calls for 
early delivery by Leyland Motor, Ltd., of 400 
buses with 45-passenger capacity each and 
$1.1 million in spare parts. 

The broadcast, monitored here, said the 
British firm announced it will establish an 
office in Havana with commercial and tech- 
nical personnel. 

In Washington, officials said the adminis- 
tration has told Britain it is unhappy with 
the sale but has filed no formal protest. 
They said the administration was aware of 
negotiations between the British and 
Cubans, and had been in touch th the 
British Government on this and other sales 
to Cuba for a long time. 


ARE TAXPAYERS FINANCING WHEAT 
SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA? 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, to what 

_extent are the U.S. taxpayers financing 
bargain rate shipments of wheat to Rus- 
sia? The strange, secretly concluded 
deal with Continental Grain Co. for ship- 
ment of Durum wheat to Russia, just an- 
nounced last week, leaves many questions 
unanswered. 

Today I sent this telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson: 

On Monday I requested that you suspend 
the export license to Continental Grain Co. 
for shipment of Durum wheat to Russia 
until questionable legal aspects are clarified. 
My request is even more urgent and per- 
tinent in light of conflicting statements 
yesterday by two members of your Cabinet. 

The American people are deeply concerned 
about this strange new policy of using U.S. 
tax dollars to finance. trade with the Com- 
munists and are entitled to know which 
Cabinet officer has the facts straight. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman stated yes- 
terday to the House wheat subcommittee 
that the 72-cent subsidy approved for Con- 
tinental did not include a subsidy for ship- 
ping. Mr. Freeman described my ques- 
tioning on this point as spurious. 

The same day Commerce Secretary Hodges 
told a press conference it was his under- 
standing that the shipping subsidy was in- 
cluded and was the reason why Continental 
got the abnormally high subsidy. As the 
officer responsible for issuing export licenses 
to Communist countries, Secretary Hodges 
certainly should know what he is talking 
about. 

If the shipping subsidy was included, what 
is the legal authority for this? 

If no shipping subsidy was included, what 
authority and justification can be given for 
granting preferential treatment to a Com- 
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munist country? This is especially dis- 
tressing in view of Secretary Freeman’s ad- 
mission to the wheat subcommittee that he 
had denied preferential treatment to at least 
one free World customer a few days before 
he granted the bargain to Russia. 

The best price friendly countries have re- 
ceived recently was 59 cents on December 19. 

In his testimony Secretary Freeman also 
admitted the bargain to Continental was 
not on a competitive bid basis, and indeed, 
so far as he knew, was the only bid for 
Durum wheat that day. What is the au- 
thority for granting preferential treatment 
to Continental? 

I respectfully repeat my request that the 
export license be suspended until question- 
able legal aspects are clarified and until 
conflicts in statements by your two Cabinet 
officers are resolved. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


I challenged the legality of the trans- 
action in a letter Monday to the Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell. The 
text of my letter follows: 


Dran MR. CAMPBELL: I would appreciate 
a report at the earliest possible date on ques- 
tionable legal aspects of the export transac- 
tion announced Friday by the Department 
of Agriculture, involving the sale of about 
13 million bushels of Durum wheat to Con- 
tinental Grain Co. for resale to Russia. 

1. It appears to me that the Department 
of Agriculture exceeded its authority in 
granting an abnormally high export sub- 
sidy in this transaction. The rate paid was 
72% cents a bushel, 144% cents a bushel 
higher than that granted for recent exports 
of the same wheat variety. 

In fact, the Wall Street Journal today re- 
ports as follows: “Underlining the abnor- 
mally big subsidy on the Durum destined for 
Russia is the fact that on December 30 the 
Department refused to pay a 59-cent sub- 
sidy on 110,000 bushels, and on Friday re- 
fused to pay 73 cents on 37,333 bushels. 
These smaller export deals were for Durum 
to be exported to free world destinations.” 

Most news reports explain the abnormal 
export subsidy as an indirect subsidy to 
cover part of the cost of ocean shipping. 

The Associated Press on January 5, report- 
ing the Continental Grain transaction said, 
“One Department official questioned about 
the possibility that the Durum subsidy in- 
cluded both an export and a transportation 
subsidy denied flatly that there was a trans- 
portation subsidy. But another said the 
Department does not contend that no in- 
direct transportation subsidy is involved.” 

These questions arise: 

Does the Department of Agriculture have 
the legal authority to grant preferential 
treatment im establishing export subsidy 
rates on Durum wheat? It is quite clear that 
Continental Grain Co. was singled out for 
this special rate. This preferential rate was 
not announced publicly to the trade in ad- 
vance, and since the announcement of the 
Continental transaction, the preferential rate 
has been withdrawn. 

Did the Department of Agriculture seek 
competitive bids before granting the abnor- 
mal subsidy? If not, why not? Does the 
Department of Agriculture have the author- 
ity to grant subsidies on commercial ship- 
ping beyond U.S. ports? 

If so, does the Department of Agriculture 
have authority to include an indirect trans- 
portation subsidy in establishing an export 
subsidy rate? It is my understanding that 
the authority for establishing export subsi- 
dies cannot include the cost of transporta- 
tion beyond U.S. ports. 

If the hidden freight subsidy is construed 
to be legal, is the Government guaranteed 
a refund if the freight subsidy is not needed 
in its entirety? 
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2. It appears that the Department of Com- 
merce violated its own published regula- 
tions in issuing the export license for this 
transaction. 

I call your attention to Export Bulletin 
883 of the Commerce Department, issued 
November 13, 1963, which requires each ex- 
port license application must be accompa- 
nied by form FC 842. This form must list 
the quantity, value of commodities involved, 
and numerous other details. Was it prop- 
erly filled out in advance of the issuance of 
the license to Continental? From what I 
have, learned, it appears impossible that this 
requirement could have been met. 

This question arises: 

Did the Commerce Department have the 
legal authority to waive regulations in issu- 
ing the export license to Continental? 

Prompt attention to this request is in the 
public interest, as this bizarre transaction, 
if not challenged, may be cited as the prece- 
dent for future deals. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY. 


Text of my telegram on Monday to the 
President: 


Respectfully urge that you suspend the ex- 
port license to Continental Grain Co., which 
Friday received an abnormally high export 
subsidy for shipment of Durum wheat to 
Russia, until questionable legal aspects of 
the deal are clarified by the Comptroller 
General. 

PAUL FINDLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


THE OTTO OTEPKA CASE UP TO 
DATE 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOSMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 30, last, the respected American 
Security Council issued a paper prepared 
by its Washington bureau chief, Frank 
J. Johnson, bringing up to date the facts 
on the Otto Otepka case. Because of 
its important relevance to the national 
security, I have asked the paper be here 
reproduced in full as follows: 


THE CASE oF OTTO OTEPKA 


On September 23, 1963, a long-smolder- 
ing issue broke into public view when the 
State Department served notice on the Chief 
of the Evaluation Division of the Office of 
Security, Otto Otepka that it proposed to 
fire him for actions unbecoming to an of- 
ficer of the Department of State. On No- 
vember 5, 1963, Otepka’s answer to the 
charges was disregarded and the action was 
carried out subject to appeal and review by 
Secretary Rusk. 

The reasons given for firing Otepka are 
based mainly on charges that he cooperated 
with the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee (SISS) in the- course of its still 
continuing investigation into State Depart- 
ment security procedures. The real reason, 
however, apparently lies in Otepka’s obsti- 
nate and conscientious effort to do his job 
too well. In trying to keep persons of ques- 
tionable character or affiliation out of sen- 
sitive Government positions, he made a nui- 
sance of himself in the eyes of his superiors. 
In placing loyalty to country, as he saw it, 
above institutional loyalty to the State De- 
partment, he violated the latter's code. In 
the eyes of State Department officials, he is 
out of step with the times. 
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Mr. Otepka is a professional security of- 
ficer and a good one. He came to the State 
Department in 1953 as a personnel security 
evaluator under the late Scott McLeod. In 
1960 his State Department efficiency report 
noted his long experience with and extreme- 
ly broad knowledge of laws, regulations, rules, 
criteria, and procedures in the field of per- 
sonnel security. He is knowledgeable on 
communism and its subversive efforts in the 
United States. To this he adds perspective 
balance and good judgment. This was the 
last efficiency report he received. His 
knowledge for correct procedures and insist- 
ence that they be carried out was to lead to 
his undoing. 

On January 20, 1962, Otepka was down- 
graded from Deputy Director of the Office of 
Security to Chief of the Evaluation Division. 
This Division has authority to clear persons 
who do not, in the judgment of its Chief, 
warrant an adverse ruling. Where there is 
derogatory information, the case is required 
to proceed through higher channels; any 
higher official may dverrule the Evaluation 
Division and grant a clearance, but only the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
may concur and suspend the individual. 
After hearings are held only the Secretary 
of State may actually separate the man. 

This procedure has particular application 
to Otepka, because it concerns a security 
case in which he was importantly involved— 
that of William Arthur Wieland. In part, 
this case is responsible for Otepka's troubles. 

These difficulties really began in 1959 when 
the new Director of the Office of Security, 
William Boswell, a Foreign Service officer who 
was not a security expert, announced that 
he was going to eliminate the “McLeod 
image.” Scott McLeod had been the first 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs until 1957. McLeod's strict 
procedures succeeded in eliminating many 
security risks from the State Department, 
though apparently at some cost to the “mo- 
rale“ of a number of Foreign Service officers. 
Boswell proposed to place Foreign Service of- 
ficers in a position to check on other Foreign 
Service officers—an arrangement to which 
Otepka objected in principle. 

Otepka personally worked on two major 
personnel security cases—John Stewart 
Service and William Wieland. Service had 
been separated from the State Department 
in 1950 for turning over documents to Philip 
Jaffe, publisher of Amerasia magazine (a 
definitely pro-Communist publication). He 
was ordered reinstated by the Supreme Court 
in 1956. In readjudicating his case, Otepka 
found that he was not a loyalty risk, but 
raised questions as to his judgment and con- 
duct. Service was subsequently cleared on 
all counts and sent as consul general to 
Liverpool, He retired in 1961. Wieland was 
a State Department desk officer who had a 
hand in shaping U.S. policy toward Cuba, 
both before and after Castro’s takeover. To 
his superiors, he was an apologist for Castro, 
although he told friends privately as early 
as 1958 that Castro “is a Communist.” A 
full security check was done on Wieland in 
response to an allegation that he, himself, 
was a Communist. Otepka’s conclusions did 
not support this charge, but did raise ques- 
tions as to Wieland’s integrity, based in part 
on falsehoods in his testimony before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
Nevertheless, Wieland was "cleared" by Roger 
Jones, Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. He did so in September 1961 on the 
basis of only the “digest” of the Wieland 
findings, without first obtaining the recom- 
mendation of the intervening head of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, and 
without notifying the Office of Security of 
his. decision. Not until January 25, 1962— 
1 day after the Wieland case was raised at 
a Presidential news conference, was Otepka 
notified in writing by Boswell that Jones had, 
in fact, closed out the Wieland case. Otepka 
objected to these irregular procedures. In 
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the Service case the procedure in clearing 
him had at least been correct; not so in the 
case of Wieland. 

Another of Otepka's assignments, begin- 
ning in October 1960, was to integrate new 
information into the security files of high- 
ranking Presidential appointees. In some 
cases there he discovered that there was de- 
rogatory information on these individuals, 
including affiliation with Communist front 
organizations. 

This was the general situation when Otto 
Otepka initially testified before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee—at its re- 
quest—on November 16, 1961, regarding per- 
sonnel reductions in the Office of Security: 
He and his immediate superior, Boswell, did 
not see eye to eye on how best to run the 
Office of Security; Otepka disagreed with the 
final decisions made to clear both Service 
and Wieland and had pointed out irregu- 
larities in the procedures followed with Wie- 
land; the position which he held, that of 
Deputy Director of Security, was about to be 
abolished and he, himself, downgraded, in 
part because it was alleged that his work on 
the Wieland case and his continuing work 
on the Presidential appointees was inter- 
fering with his administrative responsibili- 
ties as Deputy Director—an allegation which 
he denies. In his testimony, Otepka stead- 
fastly honored his commitment not to re- 
veal confidential information, but otherwise 
he related facts and expressed his opinions 
to the SISS honestly and frankly. This 
testimony was a further irritant to his su- 
periors. 

Early in 1962 Otepka first became aware 
that Secretary of State Rusk had granted 
152 security waivers to high-ranking State 
Department personnel on the basis of noth- 
ing more than national agency checks, pend- 
ing a more complete background investiga- 
tion. This had been done only five times 
during the previous administration. While 
this procedure may sometimes be defensible 
on the grounds that a new man’s services are 
urgently needed, there were some of the 152 
cases where the agency checks disclosed de- 
rogatory information, including possible 
Communist affiliation. Furthermore, Otepka 
learned, and brought to the attention of his 
superiors, the fact that some persons had 
been appointed to State Department jobs, 
without any notification whatsoever to the 
Office of Security. He also discovered ex- 
amples of backdating security waivers and 
clearances. On March 8, 1962, both Boswell 
and Jones denied to the SISS any knowledge 
of this procedure, but as a result of a memo- 
randum to that effect from Otepka, Jones 
was first forced to report to the subcommit- 
tee on March 20, that an investigation was 
underway and then to report on April 30 
that there had been 152 waivers and a total 
of 44 cases of backdating waivers and clear- 
ances. 

The point at issue, in all this, was that 
the Department of State was allowing un- 
authorized personnel, not provably safe, to 
handle classified material and was then seek- 
ing to “cover up” for this laxity by back- 
dating the clearances and even the waivers. 
Otepka’s crime lay in telling about these 
irregular procedures and in so doing, causing 
embarrassment to Boswell and Jones. 
Otepka’s testimony on April 12, 1962, 
brought the facts to the surface and caused 
Roger Jones, on June 7, to state to the sub- 
committee that while he did not challenge 
anything Otepka said, “I don’t think it— 
the testimony—was appropriate.” Otto 
Otepka had by now become a major annoy- 
ance to the Department of State. 

An effort was made about this time to rid 
the Security Office of the troublesome Otepka 
by assigning him to instruction at the Na- 
tional War College. Ordinarily, this is a 
very desirable assignment, and Otepka at 
first accepted it. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, when he realized that the motivation 
in sending him to the War College was to 
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get rid of him. In April 1962, John Reilly, 
a Justice Department attorney succeeded 
Boswell as Director of the Security Office, al- 
legedly with instruction to “do a job on the 
Security Office and get Otepka.” 

Reilly stated to Otepka that he would 
have no reemployment rights in the Secu- 
rity Office after finishing at the War College, 
whereupon Otepka declined the appoint- 
ment. Jones testified on June 7 that the 
War College assignment for Otepka was de- 
cided upon in connection with the question 
of what we could do to get him out from un- 
der stress. 

Events took their course. On September 
10, 1962, Otepka submitted a memorandum 
to Reilly recommending that certain ap- 
pointees to the Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Organizations not be cleared on 
a blanket basis without further investiga- 
tion because there was derogatory informa- 
tion about some of them. The recommenda- 
tion was overruled. About the same time, 
new derogatory information came to light 
on the Wieland case, causing it to be re- 
opened. Early in 1963, Reilly asked Otepka 
to voluntarily disqualify himself from fur- 
ther interest in the case because of his 
strong feelings. Otepka refused, although 
he did state to Reilly that he did not wish 
to get too fully involved lest it take him off 
of his other duties. 

At some point, Reilly came to suspect 
that Otepka might be cooperating privately 
with the SISS counsel, J. G. Sourwine, in 
the latter's efforts to get to the bottom of 
the situation. Both Reilly and Otepka testi- 
fied in February 1963, and it was after that, 
on March 13, that Reilly directed a surrep- 
titious inspection of the contents of Otepka’s 
“burn bag” (wastebasket for classified in- 
formation). On March 19 the burn bag 
search was successful, because a carbon paper 
was discovered containing a list of ques- 
tions which Otepka prepared for Sourwine, 
who later asked them of Reilly. In addi- 
tion, a typewriter ribbon was discovered on 
June 10 containing additional proposed ques- 
tions which Otepka furnished to Sourwine. 

Otepka admits the validity of this evidence, 
which is the basis of one of the charges 
against him. He also acknowledges a second 
charge—that he turned over certain docu- 
ments to Sourwine. This came about in the 
following way: 

In February and March 1963, Otepka testi- 
fied four times before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee in executive (closed) session, 
in all cases at the request of the subcom-~ 
mittee. During April and May, Reilly testi- 
fied five times, after having been furnished 
a transcript of Otepka’s testimony. The 
testimony of the two put them in sharp 
conflict with each other concerning certain 
facts. (Otepka’s questions for Sourwine 
probably helped to bring out this conflict.) 
Sourwine pointed this out to Otepka on 
May 23, 1963, and showed him the transcript 
of Reilly’s testimony. One important dis- 
crepancy related to Otepka’s September 10, 
1962, memorandum to Reilly. Despite the 
memorandum, Reilly testified that there was 
no substantial derogatory information on 
any of the eight appointees and that the 
case of only one of them had even been 
brought to his attention prior to their ap- 
pointment. Other Reilly testimony dis- 
paraged Otepka’s integrity and emotional 
balance. 

Otepka had long felt that both his pro- 
fessional competence and character were un- 
der attack. He felt morally and legally en- 
titled to defend himself now that his accuser 
was on record with untruthful testimony. 
Therefore, he drew up a 39-page memoran- 
dum answering the Reilly statements and 
accompanying it with certain documents 
which supported his own position. Among 
these documents was a copy of his Septem- 
ber 10, 1962, memorandum to Reilly, which 
he himself had classified confidential.“ and 
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a copy of a Reilly memorandum dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1962, which indicated that he 
(Reilly) was familiar with Otepka’s memo- 
randum. The documents disproved Reilly's 
assertion that Otepka had never presented 
the derogatory information to him. 

Otepka's superiors said nothing to him 
about the first burn bag discovery, but after 
the second one on June 10, they evidently 
decided that he could no longer be tolerated 
and must be eliminated in the near future. 
The furnishing of questions to Mr. Sourwine 
did not in itself violate any written regula- 
tion. For the purpose of making a legal 
case against him, it was necessary to charge 
him with the technical crime of “declassi- 
fication” and “mutilation” of classified 
documents without following the prescribed 
procedure. The “evidence,” all allegedly dis- 
covered in his burn bag on June 18, consisted 
of Xeroxed copies of the tops and bottoms of 
classified documents. The clippings con- 
tained the classification indicators of the 
documents. This is the third general charge 
against Otepka. 

Otepka denies emphatically that he had 
anything to do with the clippings. He is 
not even specifically charged with doing the 
clipping—only that they were found in his 
burn bag. No charge is made that the declas- 
sified documents were subsequently turned 
over to the SISS, although that is the un- 
Official implication. Unless such a charge is 
formally made the simple technical violation 
is meaningless. Every intelligence analyst 
in Washington violates the same rule“ 
everytime he tears up a classified document 
and throws it in his burn bag. It is done 
by everyone. Otherwise files would soon 
overflow. 

Again, however, the point is simply that 
Otepka's superiors found it necessary, ap- 
parently, to “plant” evidence of this sort in 
his burn bag in order to build a legal case 
against him. (This is almost certainly the 
case if Otepka’s denial is true.) Even after 
June 18 (the last day of the burn bag sur- 
veillance), nothing was said to him. In- 
stead, on June 27, without warning, he was 
locked out of his office, denied access to 
files, and placed in isolation. He was given 
the job of writing a new handbook on se- 
curity matters but was provided no materials 
to work with and no secretary. There was 
no explanation whatever—only a lecture 
from Reilly on “institutional loyalty” to the 
State Department. Otepka’s answer was 
that he placed loyalty to country first. 

The State Department hoped, apparently, 
that this procedure might cause Otepka to 
quit in disgust, thus avoiding the necessity 
of bringing the charges against him which it 
was preparing. But on August 12, 1963, 
Otepka again testified in executive session 
and this time the State Department liaison 
officer was asked to leave the room. Otepka 
now had less reason to worry about the sen- 
sitivities of those who were tormenting him. 

Three days later, on August 15, Otepka 
was subjected to an FBI interrogation, dur- 
ing which he voluntarily and openly re- 
counted all his actions, including the fact 
that he turned over to Sourwine the two 
documents which proved Reilly’s testimony 
to be incorrect as well as another unclassi- 
fied document relating to personnel clear- 
ance procedures. Such a voluntary admis- 
sion to the FBI concerning these documents 
strengthens the veracity of Otepka's denial 
of any knowledge of the burn bag clippings 
and supports the suggestion that they were 
plants. 

The FBI interrogation thus provided this 
additional basis for the charges against 
Otepka, and his testimony to the SISS of 
August 12 (State is still in ignorance of 
what he said that day) provided the final 
impetus to fire him, which has now occurred. 
On August 15 an order was issued prohibit- 
ing members of the Security and Passport 
Offices from contacting or testifying before 
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spite indications from Secretary Rusk on 
October 22 that this ban would be relaxed, 
it remains officially in force. 

On November 9, a new wrinkle in the 
Otepka case occurred when the SISS revealed 
that Reilly and two other State Depart- 
ment officials had written letters to the sub- 
committee clarifying their testimony of July 
and August in which all three had cate- 
gorically denied that any order had been 
given or attempt made to install listening 
devices in Otepka’s office. The letters fol- 
lowed a charge by Senator Dopp in the Sen- 
ate on November 5 that “although a State 
Department official has denied under oath 
that this was done, the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security has proof that the tap 
was installed.” Now Reilly admitted, in his 
clarification that on March 18, 1963, he had 
directed Mr. Elmer Hill, Chief of the Division 
of Technical Services, “to undertake a survey 
of the feasibility of intercepting conversa- 
tions in Mr. Otepka's office.” According to 
Hill’s letter, that evening he “altered the ex- 
isting wiring in the telephone in Mr. Otep- 
ka’s office.” Both men claimed that the at- 
tempt to overhear conversations was dropped 
after the first burn bag discovery on March 
19, but the contrast with their flat denials 
under oath that any such attempt had been 
made caused the State Department to put 
both men on “administrative leave” pend- 
ing an investigation. On November 18, 1963, 
they both resigned and Hill, in a further 
clarification, admitted to the Senate com- 
mittee that the tap on Otepka's phone had, 
in fact, been successful and conversations 
had been recorded. Under these circum- 
stances, the credibility of the State Depart- 
ment’s witness has become open to serious 
doubt. 

Thus we have the Otepka case as it now 
stands. It seems likely to become a “cause 
celebre” in American politics. Otepka was 
not, apparently, a popular man; he rubbed 
many people the wrong way. The charges 
that he cooperated with the SISS counsel 
in preparing some of his questions and that 
he turned over at least three documents to 
him are true by his own admission. There 
can be no question, however, of the legality 
of his action, because the right of a Govern- 
ment employee to furnish information to 
congressional committees is established by 
The United States Code, title 5, 
paragraph 652(d) reads: (d) The right of 
persons employed in the civil service of the 
United States, either individually or col- 
lectively, to petition Congress, or any Mem- 
ber thereof, or to furnish information to 
either House of Congress or to any commit- 
tee or member thereof, shall not be denied 
or interfered with.” 

A Presidential directive of March 13, 1948, 
under which Otepka is charged, does not 
prohibit disclosure of information absolutely, 
but proscribes the disclosure of documents 
“relative to the loyalty of employees or 
prospective employees” except under a spe- 
cial procedure for determining whether it is 
in the public interest to do so—a determina- 
tion to be made only by the President. But 
any such procedure was foreclosed to Otepka, 
politics being politics, 

The points immediately at issue therefore, 
are whether, considering all the circum- 
stances, it was ethically proper for Otepka 
to give the documents to the SISS counsel 
and whether it is proper for the State De- 
partment to fire him for having done so. 

In judging this question it should be 
noted that Otepka never at any time stated 
anything but the truth, nor is he anywhere 
charged with prevarication. His actions were 
so justifiable, in his own eyes, that he pre- 
pared his questions for Sourwine in his of- 
fice, giving them to his secretary to type. 
He testified in every instance at the request 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. He provided the SISS with information 
only because it was pointed out to him that 
his testimony was at variance with that of 
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his superiors and that they were attacking 
his competence and integrity. The informa- 
tion which he provided supports his own 
statements and casts serious doubt on the 
truthfulness of some of those who now ac- 
cuse him. At least two instances of un- 
truthfulness on their part have now been 
admitted. This casts doubt on the charac- 
ter of some of the men who have been re- 
sponsible for State Department security. It 
is surely proper to ask who is, in fact, guilty 
of conduct “unbecoming an officer of the 
Department of State’—he who told the truth 
or those who told something less than the 
truth. 

The more important question, which the 
Otepka case symbolizes, is whether or not 
the procedures which Otepka criticized, and 
which led him to be impaled on the horns 
of the dilemma, do allow genuine security 
risks to occupy sensitive State Department 
positions. The Department argues in the 
negative. 

“We are not witch hunting any more,” a 
spokesman says, adding that “we have no 
security risks, and he knows it.” Otepka 
replies only that he does not know of any 
Communists in the State Department. There 
are other kinds of security risks and the 
laxity exposed by Otepka leaves little reason 
for confidence in the Department’s handling 
of its own security matters. 

Perhaps Otepka is guilty of overzealous- 
ness in the performance of his duty. But if 
so, the American people are well served by 
such a man who at least places loyalty to 
duty and country above office politics. 

Let us wish Otto Otepka well. 


NEW YEAR’S SPEECH BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
POLAND 


Mr. BEERMANN.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we continue the legislative schedule of 
the day following the state of the Union 
message by the President earlier this 
afternoon, I believe it to be most appro- 
priate for me to direct the attention of 
the Members of the House to the New 
Year’s speech by the President of the 
Republic of Poland. 

His Excellency August Zaleski, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland, addressed 
members of the Polish Government in 
exile and representatives of Polish or- 
ganizations and of the Polish community 
in Great Britain on January 5, 1964: 
New YeAr’s SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND (LONDON, JANU- 

ary 5, 1964) 

Looking back as usual at the past year and 
the world situation, we are struck by the 
fact that new people have taken up the reins 
of office in many of the Western countries. 
We see this in the United States, Great 
Britain, Italy, and in West Germany. The 
change in the United States was caused by 
a crime which shook the whole world. 

On the other hand, there were no changes 
of this kind in the East, where power re- 


mains in the hands of the same Communist 
autocrats as before. 

Likewise, Poland is still governed by the 
same people obediently carrying out the 
orders of their Russian masters. The free 
expression of thought is still stifled there, 
and religion is still persecuted. The free- 
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dom of the monasteries is restricted ever 
more greatly, the building of new churches 
and religious instruction are hampered 
whilst all the chicanery of a system of exces- 
sively high taxation is constantly applied. 
In the campaign against the church, methods 
are often used which make the Communist 
regime simply ridiculous in the eyes of the 
civilized world. Celebrating the millenary 
of Poland’s conversion to Christianity, the 
International Union of Catholic Women pub- 
lished a collection of sermons, speeches, and 
writings by the Cardinal Primate of Po- 
land. Sixty thousand copies of this publica- 
tion were sent to Poland as a gift. Although 
the collection comprised texts already known 
in Poland, the Communist authorities seized 
the whole edition and sent it to the Jeziorna 
papermills for pulping. 

In the economic field, Poland is suffering 
the same shortcomings as the whole Soviet 
Empire. When, after nearly 50 years of 
Communist rule in Russia, the lords of the 
Kremlin made the “ g discovery” 
that agricultural production can be increased 
by using artificial fertilizers, the chief of 
the Warsaw regime hastily observed the 
same and promised to increase “the level 
of mineral fertilizers” during the next few 
years. Not unexpectedly, he announced this 
will be done gradually and by dint of econ- 
omies in expenditure on the extension of 
“social, cultural, and sporting life” as also 
on “the building of dwelling accommoda- 
tion.” There can be no talk of decreasing 
outlays on the heavy industries, so neces- 
sary to Russia. The Communist Economic 
Community, Comecon, rémains under the 
orders of the Russian authorities and would 
in fact mever agree to this. In short, the 
interests of the Polish consumer will again 
be sacrificed to build up the power of the 
Russian Empire. 

Nonetheless, funds will be found to 
strengthen the censorship, for things have 
come to such a pass that some writers go 
so far as to publish press articles in which 
they demand that the population be pro- 
vided with such luxuries as bread, meat— 
even coffee and tea. These lacks are, of 
course, most sedulously concealed from 
Western tourists, who are specially catered 
for. 

If it comes to that, we can frankly state 
that many people in the West have no wish 
to perceive the real state of affairs not only 
in east-central Europe but also in the whole 
Soviet Empire. One has the impression that 
these people wish to be deceived so that 
they could quietly enjoy the prosperity cur- 
rent in the Western world, There are some 
who imagine it will be possible to establish 
an alliance with Russia to face the com- 
mon menace of China; they forget that the 
Russo-Chinese differences of opinion do not 
extend to the main goal of the Communists— 
to revolutionize all mankind—but merely 
concern the means by which communism is 
to be imposed upon the whole world. 

There are even some people, in America, 
who assert that the Soviet police-state sys- 
tem maintains order and a regulated life 
amongst 200 million Russians and the many 
additional millions of population in the so- 
called satellite countries; that the disintegra- 
tion of the Russian Communist empire, 
while contributing to an extension of free- 
dom, would nevertheless be a catastrophe for 
the set order of the world even greater than 
was disappearance of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy from the map of Europe. 

It is difficult to establish whether notions 
of this type, probably comparable in their 
nature to the policy of the appeasers in Nazi 
times, are likely to secure a following 
amongst public opinion. After all, the poli- 
cies of the new governments in the four 
Western democracies are still unknown: it 
will be necessary to await the outcome of 
the several conferences between the states- 
men who have freshly assumed office. 
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The difficulties in the way of defining 
Western policy are further complicated by 
the fact that general elections will be held in 
the United States and Great Britain during 
1964 and these may lead to far-reaching 
changes in the given governments. Another 
unpredictable element is that election cam- 
paigns often yield the temptation to seek 
popularity even to the detriment of foreign 
policy if not by concessions on vital points 
then in the best case by postponing deci- 
sions on controversial matters. We must re- 
member there are a great many matters to 
be reconciled and that they are very involved 
ones. 

Along the farflung borderline of the 
Communist world—from Kamchatka to the 
so-called Iron Curtain in Europe—a num- 
ber of armed conflicts caused by the Com- 
munist aim of constant expansion are under 
way. The Communist toward world 
revolution is not confined to this field. The 
activities of the Communists reach far be- 
yond their present frontiers. It can be safely 
stated no part of the world is free of Com- 
munist-bloc agents ready to seize every op- 
portunity of propagating communism and 
to stir up the civil strife or local wars which 
facilitate revolutionary upheavals. 

The Soviet Government has in fact just 
seized such an opportunity to step up its 
activities on the international arena. The 
Soviet Prime Minister's visit to Poland and 
the unusual choice of locality for this pur- 
pose may imply it has some specially great 
significance not only for us Poles but also 
in respect of many issues connected with the 
situation in Europe. The Soviet Government 
asserts this situation is “especially danger- 
ous” in view of the concentration of troops 
belonging to the two principal antagonistic 
military alinements. Moreover, the Soviet 
Government has proposed the inauguration 
of negotiations for the conclusion of a new 
treaty for the renunciation of war as a means 
of settling territorial disputes, 

The worth of such treaties signed by 
Russia is best known by us Poles. Neither 
the League of Nations pact nor the Kellogg 
pact for eliminating war prevented Russia 
from attacking Poland in. 1939; furthermore, 
it was none other than Russia who ap- 
proached Germany with the proposal of sign- 
ing a treaty for another partition of Poland. 

The present Russian proposal raises quite 
a number of involved matters. Two of them 
interest us Poles particularly. The head of 
the Russian Government affirms that For- 
mosa since ancient times is a component part 
of the Chinese state and should therefore be 
restored to China. -Apart from the fact that 
Formosa, present-day Taiwan, is the only free 
part of China since it has not been thrust 
under the influence of Russian communism, 
it would be interesting to learn whether 
Russia is prepared to restore to China those 
parts of the Chinese state which are in her 
possession, as also whether Russia intends to 
restore to Poland those territories of the 
Polish Republic which she annexed although 
these are no less since ancient times a com- 
ponent part of the Polish state. 

We should like to know whether the pas- 
sage in the Russian proposals which declares 
that “differences in social and state systems” 
should not serve as a basis for “the violation 
by one state of the territorial integrity of 
another” likewise embraces cases in which 
given nations change their social and polit- 
ical systems? In other words, if the Polish 
nation decided to switch from the Commu- 
nist system imposed by Russia to a demo- 
cratic one, would not Russia send her troops 
to Poland as happened in Hungary in 1956? 

Various countries will harbor very many 
such doubts. 

It can therefore be expected that the com- 
ing international conferences for establish- 
ing a common policy toward the Soviet Union 
will have so many debatable matters on the 
agenda that more than one international 
crisis may break out and much time elapse 
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before world peace is consolidated. Yet this 
can be attained only if peace is based on 
justice and respect for the right of nations to 
Self-determination. 

Hence, it is with hope in our hearts that 
we greet the holy father’s words uttered 
just before his pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and expressing trust that this pilgrimage 
will yield “for the world, an abundance of 
graces, light, good deeds, and peace and 
unity among people.” 

Mr. Speaker, we should rededicate our- 
sélves in this year of 1964 to establishing 
a key foreign policy position for the res- 
toration of freedom to all peoples domi- 
nated by Soviet colonial forces. Free- 
dom for the oppressed victims of commu- 
nism rather than peaceful coexistence: 
3 that false ideology should be our 
policy. 


L.BJ.: HOW A FORMER SEGREGA- 
TIONIST NOW TALKS STRONG 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DerounrIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson today told the people of 
the United States how desperately he 
wants a strong civil rights bill. In view 
of this assertion it is interesting to go 
over the record of the President during 
the time he served in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Representative Johnson voted against 
abolishing the poll tax in 1942, again in 
re again in 1945, and still again in 
1 5 

Still as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in 1946, Mr. Johnson voted 
against the amendment to the school 
lunch bill which would have denied par- 
ticipation to those who have discrim- 
inated because of race, color, or national 
origin of children. 

In 1948, Senator Johnson supported 
the resolution which gave the consent of 
Congress to the Southern Education 
Compact, regarded as an evasion of the 
Supreme Court decision requiring equal 
educational opportunities to Negroes. 

In 1957, Senator Johnson proposed 
and supported a motion to kill a move 
to ease Senate rules limiting debate as a 
prelude to action on civil rights legisla- 
tion, for a motion to send the civil rights 
bill to the unfriendly Judiciary Commit- 
tee with instructions to report on it in 
7 days, and voted to eliminate that part 
of the civil rights bill which permitted 
the Attorney General to start civil action 
for relief in civil rights cases. 

In 1958, Senator Johnson voted against 
confirming Wilson White as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Justice 
Department Civil Rights Division. 

In 1959, Senator Johnson voted against 
legislation barring aid to countries prac- 
ticing racial or religious discrimination 
against Americans unless the President 
believes national security is involved. 

In 1960, Senator Johnson voted to kill 
the motion to limit debate by invoking 
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cloture on any civil rights filibuster, pro- 
posed, and supported a motion to kill a 
move to add to the pending administra- 
tion bill part III, empowering the Attor- 
ney General to seek injunctions to pro- 
tect civil rights, and voted for the motion 
to kill a provision for court-appointed 
referees or other officers to register Ne- 
groes after the court ruling on discrimi- 
nation. 

As Vice President and presiding officer 
of the Senate, Johnson made rulings to 
make it more difficult to stop filibusters. 

No one denies that any Member of 
Congress has the right to vote any way 
he wishes. If President Johnson has 
now swung full circle to an avid pro- 
ponent of civil rights, he is to be com- 
mended. But until he admits this fact 
in words not to be misunderstood, then 
I urge that what he says on the subject 
behind closed doors and on the telephone, 
away from public view, be watched most 
carefully. I am not persuaded by any 
man who wears two hats. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES RATE HOAX 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a full-page advertisement that 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on January 7, 1964, and in other 
major dailies such as the Los Angeles 
Times. This ad appears to be a delib- 
erate effort to mislead the American 
public. 

The advertisement to which I refer 
was placed by American Airlines, which 
alleges that “new family discounts will 
provide the lowest jet fares for family 
travel.” This is not true. 

Until the new rates are put into effect 
by American Airlines, a family of four 
may travel first class from Washington 
to Los Angeles cheaper than the same 
family will soon fly between the two 
cities by coach. In fact it will be more 
expensive to fly American Airlines be- 
tween most major cities by coach than 
it now is for first class. 

The facts are: The present first-class 
fare from Washington to Los Angeles is 
$176.45. Because a man’s wife and his 

children may travel at half fare on first 

class, the total fare for a family of four 
is $414.14 exclusive of tax. Under the 
new so-called reduced rates coach fare 
between Washington and Los Angeles 
for the head of the family will be $137.25. 
But the wife and children must pay 75 
percent: or $102.95 each. Accordingly, 
for a family of four with no children 
under 12 the total is now $446 exclusive 
of tax. 

Mr. Speaker, how can American Air- 
lines honestly assert that they are going 
to provide “the lowest jet fares for family 
travel” when their new rates will cost a 
family more to travel on a coach flight 
than it presently does on first class? 

There has been all too much mislead- 
ing advertising concerning air travel 
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rates, and not enough fair dealing with 
the public. 

In the near future I intend to take the 
floor to spell out some of the ill-consid- 
ered prevailing rate structures that have 
hurt the American public and are coun- 
ter to the U.S. objective to preserve our 


balance of payments by encouraging 


tourism in America. 

There is much more in the nationwide 
American Airlines advertisement than 
meets the casual eye. This appears to 
be a slick effort to disguise the fact that 
first-class family travel is going to be in- 
creased as of January 15, 1964. On that 
date a family of four traveling first class 
between Washington and Los Angeles 
will face a rate increase to $496.43. This 
amounts to an increase of $55.29 over the 
present first-class fare of $441.14. 

As one dedicated to unshackling the 
American businessman from burdensome 


Cities 


Washington to Los Angeles. 
Washington to Dallas 
Washington to San Francisco 1. 
New York to Los Angeles SSR 
Dallas to San Francisco 
Detroit to San Francisco. 
Boston to Los Angeles 
New York to Phoenix.... 
Los Angeles to Philadelphia. — 
San Francisco to New Vor. 


‘ 
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Government regulation, this misleading 
display from a great airline is a sadden- 
ing event. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the advertisement 
in the Recorp at this point: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Jan. 7, 1964] 

“A FIRST-CLASS Ticker Has No BUSINESS 
COSTING $39.20 More THAN Coach C. R. 
SMITH, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AIRLINES 
Why American Airlines is reducing its first- 

class and family coach fares: 

Starting January 15, we are reducing our 
first-class fares and our coach fares for 
families. 

Mainly a service for people on business, 
first class provides extra privacy, extra room 
and extra service to make work and thinking 
easier while traveling. 

But on long flights the cost has been so 
much higher than coach—$39.20 extra to Los 
Angeles, for instance—that we felt it was 
out of line. 


1 class 


Old Ist class | New Ist class} Saving 


ReEeeses8 
S8 88888888 


1 By way of Chicago. 


Notr.—All fares 1 way plus tax. 


On our Los Angeles flights, this difference 
will now be reduced to only $15.50. 

And it will be proportionately less on our 
other fiights. (The chart will give you 
samples of our new first-class fares.) 

In coach, wives and their children now will 
fiy for 25 percent off the regular fare when 
traveling with husbands—the lowest fare 
since the beginning of the jet age. 

The husband pays $137.25 to Los Angeles. 
But the wife and children pay only $102.95 
each. (Under 12, it’s only $68.55) 

Family discounts have been available in 
first class for some time, but we believe that 
this is the first time that family savings 
have been offered at coach fares. The new 
family discounts will provide the lowest jet 
fares for family travel. American will be 
able to bring air travel within reach of many 
who have not enjoyed it in the past. 


FURTHER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
inquiring of the acting majority leader 
what he can tell us, if anything, con- 
cerning the program for the balance of 
the weekend, for the convenience of the 
Members, concerning the program for 
next week. I realize that we shall meet 
tomorrow and possibly he would prefer 
not to announce the program for next 
week until tomorrow. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s question and his 
attitude. In light of the unfortunate 
passing of our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], and in view 
of the fact that a great many Members 
have expressed a desire to attend the 


funeral services in Tennessee tomorrow, 
it was thought appropriate not to have 
any legislative business tomorrow; the 
next day would start the weekend, so we 
decided it would be best not to schedule 
any further legislative business for this 
week. 

The program for next week, of course, 
is still undecided, but it appears that 
there will be several bills, some of a non- 
controversial nature. The airport bill, 
scheduled for this week, has been trans- 
ferred to next week, and will probably 
be called up on Tuesday. The rice allo- 
cation bill, which came out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture unanimously, I 
think, will be scheduled for Monday. 
The bill having to do with indigent de- 
fendants will probably be considered on 
Wednesday. Further program will be 
announced on tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


DEFICIENCIES WITHIN THE FED- 
ERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzALez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
the early part of 1962 I have been report- 
ing the deficiencies that exist within the 
Federal Aviation Agency. I began ask- 
ing questions about air safety and other 
aviation matters after learning of the 
FAA's plans to close down and abandon 
a new Air Route Traffic Control Center 
in San Antonio and to construct a new 
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one in Houston. The circumstances sur- 
rounding this announcement were pe- 
culiar in that it came after hearings on 
appropriations for the FAA had been 
held, and there had been no request for 
a new Center at these hearings. Natu- 
rally, I requested justification for this 
move, and I put forth several questions 
for the FAA Administrator to answer. 
The Administrator, Najeeb E. Halaby, at 
first was unavailable. I have since found 
him to be evasive, elusive, and at best 
nonresponsive. His inability or unwill- 
ingness to answer a straight question in 
a straight way intensified my determi- 
nation to learn the truth. 

On May 10, 1962, I made a written re- 
quest that the Comptroller General of 
the United States examine the economic 
and financial aspects of the proposed 
closing of the San Antonio Center and 
the construction of the new one at Hous- 
ton. After much prodding I did elicit 
some figures from the FAA which pur- 
ported to justify an expenditure of more 
than $8 million for the construction of 
the new Center on the grounds of econ- 
omy, and I submitted these figures along 
with my request to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. It seemed strange to me that the 
public would be saving money by aban- 
doning an adequate ARTC Center in one 
city and spending more than $8 million 
to build a new one less than 200 miles 
away. I looked forward to the GAO re- 
port. After 3 months the 37-page re- 
port came. It was a disappointment be- 
cause it confirmed my suspicions that 
the FAA Administrator was being less 
than candid with me. 

The report summarized itself by 
stating: 

We can express no opinion on the reason- 
ableness of the estimated cost savings. 


One of the reasons that no such opin- 
ion could be expressed was because the 
vital figure in the FAA’s justification for 
the move concerned an alleged saving of 
more than $5 million that was to be ob- 
tained by the installation of an elec- 
tronic computer in the new Center by 
the year 1970. It required a 16-year 
projection of the alleged resultant sav- 
ings to show that the move was an eco- 
nomical one. 

There were many flaws in this reason- 
ing, including the fallacy of justifying a 
move by projecting figures over a 16- 
year period when a facility only 4 years 
old was being closed and when the Fed- 
eral agency involved has a history of 
closing such facilities soon after their 
construction. For example, a similar 
ARTC Center, at Slidell, La., was aban- 
doned by the FAA before it was occupied 
or used at all. But the most obvious 
flaw in the economic justification was 
that such a computer, if it exists or if it 
will exist by the year 1970, would just 
as easily be installed in the San Antonio 
Center with the same cost-saving results. 

Important as economy in the Federal 
Government is, there is an even more im- 
portant facet to the problem surround- 
ing the proposed closing of the San An- 
tonio Center. This is the problem of air 
safety. Certainly air safety is worth any 
price, and if the abandonment of one 
ARTC Center and the construction of a 
new one, no matter how costly, would 
increase air safety then I would support 
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such a plan. In my judgment the aban- 
donment of the San Antonio Center and 
the construction of the new one will cost 
the American people millions of dollars. 
But if such a move added to the safety 
of air traffic in the area served by the 
present Center, then I would support it. 

From the beginning I have argued that 
this move will jeopardize the safety of 
air traffic in the San Antonio and sur- 
rounding areas. It is a fact that there 
is a peculiar type of air traffic in the 
San Antonio area. 

San Antonio is unique in the sense 
that it is a military center of activities. 
In 1962 San Antonio ranked third in the 
Nation in the number of military air- 
craft departures. A full 57 percent of all 
air traffic handled by the San Antonio 
Center was of a military nature. The 
overwhelming portion of this traffic was 
generated by bases in and around San 
Antonio, and by bases nearer to San An- 
tonio than to Houston. These bases in- 
clude: Randolph Air Force Base, Kelly 
Air Force Base, Kingsville Naval Air 
Station, Lackland Air Force Base, Laredo 
Air Force Base, Chase Naval Air Station 
and Corpus Christi Naval Air Station. 
Further, military aviation is of such a 
nature that great increases in the 
amount of air traffic can be expected 
with little notice, as in emergency situa- 
tions such as the Berlin airlift and the 
Cuban crisis. These increases are of 
such a nature that intimate coordina- 
tion between the military and the ARTC 
Center is an absolute necessity for rea- 
sons of security and efficiency. The 
proximity of the San Antonio Center to 
the military complex in and around the 
city makes this type of coordination pos- 
sible, just as the distance between Hous- 
ton and these bases makes such close 
coordination impossible. * 

I have been raising these points for 
almost 2 years now. During this time 
the Administrator has been unable to 
satisfactorily answer the questions I 
have raised. His unsatisfactory answers 
have led to further investigation on my 
part and for many months I have been 
pointing out the grave situation that ex- 
ists in the field of air safety. Despite 
the lack of leadership, the incompetence 
and the indifference exhibited by the Ad- 
ministrator, I have tried to keep the dis- 
cussion free from personalities. At issue 
is a much more crucial matter than 
whether or not a petty and petulant bu- 
reaucrat gets his way. 

I have dealt on the San Antonio prob- 
lem for a special reason. For it is well 
known that our new President has a 
home and a ranch near San Antonio. 
This vital fact means that air safety in 
the San Antonio area has become more 
important than ever. Whether we have 
air safety in this region is now of utmost 
importance to every man, woman, and 
child in the United States and in the 
world, Johnson City is within the re- 
gion served by the San Antonio ARTC 
Center. Bergstrom Air Force Base is 
within this region. Austin is within this 
region. 

With these facts in mind, I would like 
to quote from a letter written to Najeeb 
E. Halaby on April 26, 1963: 

This facility, as are many more, is ap- 
proximately 20 percent below the authorized 
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controller complement. This situation will 
get worse before it improves, as we know 
of at least three controllers who will be 
transferred shortly. 

Is this nationwide snowballing of con- 
troller vacancies going to end in a smoking 
pile of burned aluminum and flesh? This is 
55 revolting thought but it very well could 

80. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter was written 
by the Executive Director of the Air 
Traffle Control Association, Mr. Edward 
H. Cockerham. The San Antonio Cen- 
ter is the facility referred to. The ATCA 
is composed of all the FAA controllers 
throughout the United States. These 
are the men who have the primary on- 
the-job responsibility for air safety, civil 
and military. They are responsible for 
the safety of private aircraft, commer- 
cial aircraft, and military aircraft. The 
lives of the man on the street and the 
President are in their hands. 

I have recently checked into the charge 
made by the Air Traffic Control Asso- 
ciation in April and have found that 
the San Antonio ARTC Center is still 
approximately 20 percent below the au- 
thorized controller complement. 

For almost 2 years I have been warn- 
ing of the dangers within our aviation 
safety system generally and of the poten- 
tially dangerous situation in the San 
Antonio area., The problem is a much 
greater one now. We haye seen aircraft 
transformed “into a smoking pile of alu- 
minum and flesh.“ The memory of the 
crash at Elkton is still fresh in our minds. 
And the fact that the last three accident 
reports published by the CAB have impli- 
cated the FAA as being partially respon- 
sible for each crash in question is also 
fresh in our minds. These facts com- 
pel me to make the following statement: 

If the San Antonio ARTC Center is 
abandoned and closed, the safety of air- 
craft flying in this area can no longer be 
guaranteed. I am hereby serving notice 
on the Administrator of the FAA that on 
his head will rest the guilt and the re- 
sponsibility for the first “smoking pile of 
aluminum and flesh“ that results from 
the closing of the San Antonio Center. 


SUMMARY OF NET BUDGET RE- 
CEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include tables and charts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formity with practice, I include for the 
information of Members a tabulation of 
budget receipts and expenditures in the 
first 5 months—to November 30—of fis- 
cal year 1964 with pertinent compari- 
sons. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 

In contrast to budget expenditures 
which tend to recur more evenly 
throughout the fiscal year, the normal 
pattern of budget receipts shows Sep- 
tember, December, March, and June as 
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peak months; and receipts in the first 
half—July-December—of the fiscal year 
are usually lower than in the January- 
June second half. 

Budget revenues were officially esti- 
mated at $86,900 million in last Jan- 
uary’s budget for the current fiscal year 
1964, which, if realized, would exceed 
actual fiscal 1963 revenues by $524 mil- 
lion. That is the last official budget es- 
timate; the Secretary of the Treasury 
updated the figure to $88,800 million in 
testimony on the last debt limit bill, 
which, if realized, would mean a $2,424 
million increase over actual fiscal 1963 
revenues. In any event, in the first 5 
months of the fiscal year—a relatively 
low collection period—actual budget 
revenues amounted to $31,463 million— 
some $697 million higher than the cor- 
responding 5 months of last year. 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Budget expenditures were officially 
projected in the budget last January at 
$98,802 million for fiscal 1964 which, if 
held to, would represent an increase of 
$6,160 million over the fiscal 1963 actual 
budget expenditure. On a straight 
monthly basis, it would mean an average 
of $8,233 million per month, in contrast 
to which the expenditures in the first 
5 months, July-November, averaged 
$8,109 million which, in turn, compares 
with $7,943 million in the corresponding 
5 months last year; the national defense 
monthly average was up $6 million over 
a year ago and the monthly average for 
all other items—nondefense—was $160 
million higher. 

But in the most recent testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Secretary of the Treasury informally 
presented a revised estimate of $97,800 
million net budget expenditures for fiscal 
1964, in contrast to the original estimate 
of $98,802 million; supporting details are 
not available. This would represent an 
increase over fiscal 1963 of $5,158 mil- 
lion; expenditures in the first 5 months, 
July-November were $830 million higher 
than those for the same 5 months last 
year; both defense and nondefense were 
up. The revised estimate of $97,800 
million translates into a straight month- 
ly average of $8,150 million in contrast 
to which, as noted, the actual average 
for the first 5 months was $8,109 million. 

As in all past budgets, the original 
January budget expenditure—disburse- 
ments—estimate of $98,802 million for 
fiscal 1964 represented a composite of 
first, estimated disbursements in fiscal 
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1964 from appropriations made in prior 
years—$42,353 million, or approximately 
43 percent, and therefore not directly 
affected by current congressional action 
on the 1964 appropriation bills; second, 
$1,202 million estimated first-year ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1964 associated with 
proposals for new legislation; third, 
roughly $11,781 million estimated to be 
expended from permanent appropria- 
tions recurring automatically under 
prior law and therefore not required to 
be voted on in the current session; and 
fourth, thus leaving only about $43,- 
466 million of the total $98,802 million 
original spending estimate for 1964 sub- 
ject to direct action in the appropriation 
bills of the current session. 
EXPENDITURES FOR DEFENSE, SPACE, AND INTER- 
EST—-AND ALL OTHER PROGRAMS 

Messages and statements have em- 
phasized that the expenditure estimates 
and programs for fiscal 1964 were so con- 
structed that total proposed adminis- 
trative budget expenditure for all pro- 
grams other than national defense, 
space, and interest were slightly below 
the fiscal 1963 level—as originally fore- 
cast—for such programs. The original 
net budget estimate for fiscal 1964 for 
such other programs was $29,066 million. 
In the meantime, actual expenditures in 
fiscal 1963 for comparable purposes did 
not go as high as forecast in last Janu- 
ary’s budget, with the result that the 
$29,066 million stands as an increase of 
$1,711 million over fiscal 1963 rather than 
being below that year. In the first 5 
months—July—November—of fiscal 1964, 
expenditures for such other programs 
were $13,050 million—about $125 million 
below the corresponding expenditure in 
July-November of last year. 

* SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 

Whether the budget deficit is the $11,- 
902 million originally estimated, the $9 
billion informally projected by the Sec- 
retary before the Ways and Means 
Committee, or some other amount, fis- 
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cal 1964 represents the 28th year of 
budget deficits in the last 34 years. In 
summary, here are the official adminis- 
trative budget deficit figures of the last 
3 years: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Administrative 
budget deficits 
From | For3 
z ay 1, | fiscal 
to Ts, 
daie. | 1962-04 
Fiscal 5 (from July 1, 1961) 6, 378 6, 378 
OI = a ses Pad „233 6.233 
Fiscal 1801 B months to Nov. 30, 1963) 9,081 
Fiscal 1964 (informal estimate to Ways 
and Means Committee on the last 
WA. eeeauwe in oe 9,000 
Total, as above 21,692 | 21,611 


And in total, actual budget expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year closed on June 
30 last, and those now informally pro- 
jected by the Secretary for the current 
fiscal year 1964, compare with certain 
earlier years as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Administrative 
budget spending 


Fiscal 1963 actual: 
National defense 


Total, 1963 over +11,127 | +25, 105 
Fiscal 1964 current estimate: Total, 


1964 current informal estimate 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, after 5 months of budget 
operations in the current fiscal year 1964 
the total public debt, both direct and 
guaranteed, stood at $308,932,504,993.29 
and compares with certain earlier dates 
as shown in the following table: 


The debt at end of period (in billions) ): 


2. Amount per capita (in dollars, 


3. Average for a family of 4 (in a dollars) . 


Federal public debt, direct and guaranteed 


Fiscal Fiscal 


1954 1961 1962 ov. 
1963) 
-gaas $271.3 . 2 . 6 5 9 
— 1,670 1, 575 1, 600 1,619 1, 621 
0 cde 6, 680 300 6, 400 6, 6, 484 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the following table elaborates the receipt and ex- 


penditure situation more fully: 


Net budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget) 5 months of fiscal 1964 versus 5 months of fiscal 1963 and 


tL, Budget receipts (net) 


2. me expenditures (net): 


Other than national defense 
Total expenditures, net 


See footnotes at end of table. 


National defense (per official budget classification) 


comparisons with full year estimates 
{In millions of dollars] 


Actual for 5 months (to Nov. 30) 


Budget estimates for all of fiscal 
1964 com 70 phat actual results 
for all of 


1964 estimates over 1963 


1964 Budget Informal Original Informal 
Fiscal 1964 | Fiscal 1963 | compared | estimates | Treasury estimates | Treasury 
to 1963 for 1964! | revision ? over 1963 revision 
over 1963 
ae = po ee pant 30, 766 +697 86, 900 4-524 +2, 424 
l 21. 609 -+30 55,433 +2, 678 @) 
ae ana 18, 105 +800 43, 369 +3, 482 @) 
ä 39, 714 +830 98, 802 +6, 160 +5, 158 
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Net budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget) 5 months of fiscal 1964 versus 5 months of fiscal 1963 
and comparisons with full year estimates—Continued 
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Un millions of dollars] 


3. Net surplus (+) or deficit () 


4. Average monthly expenditure: 


(a) National defense 
(b) Other than national defense 


Total monthly average 
1. Dirilis net budget expenditures on the basis emphasized by the 
bu J 1963— 


1 As per original budget, Jan. 17, 1963. 
2 Given by Secretary of 

last poo a lebt limit bill (H. Rept. 885, p. 4). 
kdowns availa 


ory to Ways and Means Committee in connection with 


Actual for 5 months (to Nov. 30) 


1964 
Fiscal 1964 | Fiscal 1963 sa 
to 1963 


Budget estimates for all of fiscal 
1964 com) to actual 
for all of 1963 


results | 1964 estimates over 1963 


y oe eo and $2,734 million respectively, than the deficit actually experienced 


eg 


ble. Sources; 1 Treasury Statement for November 30, 1963; budget for 1964; and 
That is to say, these 2 estimates represent a projected deficit in fiscal 1964 higher, monthly Treasury statement for June 30, 1963. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoELSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, since I 
consider congressional reform to be a 
crying need, on November 13, 1963, I in- 
troduced a bill directed toward that end. 
This bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. I find this ironic and 
frustrating. 

Since one of the prime motives of my 
bill is to eliminate the power of the 
Rules Committee in general and its 
chairman in particular, it has as much 
chance of favorable- consideration by 
that committee as the proverbial snow- 
flake in Hades. 

If the people of the United States were 
fully aware of how fossilized congres- 
sional rules and procedures work con- 
trary to fundamental democracy, they 
would be clamoring for corrective meas- 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AppaBBO] is recognized for 15 
minutes, 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of each session since I came to Con- 
gress 3 years ago I have summarized the 
year’s activities, reprinted them at my 
expense, and mailed them to my con- 
stituents. Each of the 3 years has been 
a breaking of the previous year’s longest 
peacetime session and this past year has 
surpassed all. 

My only regret has been that the 
lengthy session reduced the time I would 

have spent in my district personally dis- 


cussing and obtaining the views and at- 
tending to the needs of my constituents. 

From many quarters today we hear 
criticism of the Congress. Newspapers, 
magazines, and indeed a number of Con- 
gressmen themselves have attacked 
what is called the “stand still” record of 
the 88th Congress. 

As a nation, perhaps, we have become 
obsessed with speed. We fly from coast 
to coast in 5 hours; we patronize the 5- 
minute car wash; we demand headache 
remedies that begin working within 60 
seconds, and the trend is to all types of 
instant food. 

It is only natural, I suppose, that some 
people would come to expect instant wis- 
dom and instant legislation from the 
Congress of the United States. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, there can be 
no such thing. Some basis for criticism 
may exist, but the record of Congress 
simply cannot be judged by the number 
of laws passed. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the people accusing Congress of dwadling 
and wasting time are at the same time 
fearful of Congress surrendering its 
authority to the executive branch. 
These individuals urge us to get busy 
and pass some laws, but they are not 
anxious for the lawmaking branch to 
simply rubber-stamp administration re- 
quests. 

I believe the 88th Congress is doing the 
job the Constitution assigns to the Na- 
tional Legislature. Quality, not quan- 
tity, should be the criterion. We must be 
judged on the wisdom and need for the 
laws we enact. Are they good laws? 
Were they really needed? Will they cor- 
rect the grievances which prompted 
their passage? 

My summary includes most of the bills 
that are of widespread interest. 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH 


Public Law 88-129 provides for a 3- 
year program of $175 million in match- 
ing grants to expand facilities of medical, 
dental, nursing, and related type colleges 
and $30.7 million for student loans. 


Public Law 88-156 provides for $350 
million in aid to States for maternal and 
child health services, crippled children’s 
programs, and maternity care and re- 
search projects to prevent mental retar- 
dation. 

Public Law 88-164 provides $238 mil- 
lion to aid States in providing mental 
retardation research facilities and in 
constructing community mental health 
centers. 

EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 

Public Law 88-38 prohibits discrimi- 
nation in pay on the basis of sex in work 
that is subject to the minimum wage 
laws. 

This measure had been before Con- 
gress for 18 years. 

HOUSING 


Public Law 88-158 increases to $275 
million the loans to organizations con- 
structing housing for the elderly. 

Public Law 88-54 extends for 2 years 
the authority of FHA to insure mort- 
gages. 

MILITARY FORCES 

Public Law 88-132 increases the pay 
for members of the Armed Forces and re- 
adjusts pay schedules to encourage re- 
enlistments so that less men will need to 
be drafted. 

EDUCATION 


Public Law 88-204 authorizes $400 mil- 
lion per year to aid college classroom 
construction. Colleges and universities 
would be required to pay at least two- 
thirds of the cost of each construction 
project. 

Public Law 88-210 provides for new 
grants to States to expand vocational 
education programs and extends the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act for 1 year 
and the Impacted Areas Act for 2 years. 
The total amount of money available for 
student loans was increased by about 50 
percent. 

This is the most legislation for educa- 
tion that has been passed in any Con- 
gress since the Land-Grant College Act 
of 100 years ago. 
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HIGHWAY 


Public Law 88-157 extends the inter- 
state highway program through 1971 and 
continues the billboard control program 
for 2 years. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 

Amendments were passed to extend 
the job training program an additional 
year and make some 16- to 19-year-olds 
eligible who could not finish high school. 

INTERNATIONAL 


Public Law 88-200 authorized an ex- 
pansion of about one-half in the Peace 
Corps. Congress has indicated it in- 
tends to replace some foreign aid grants 
with Peace Corps programs which cost 
much less and most believe will be more 
effective. 

Public Law 88-186 extended the Arms 
Control Research Agency through 1965. 

The nuclear test ban treaty was ne- 
gotiated by President Kennedy and rati- 
fied by the Senate. 

Foreign aid was extended, but reduced 
about $2 billion below the recommenda- 
tion of the bipartisan advisory commit- 
tee headed by General Clay and for- 
warded as a part of the budget request. 
The formula under which it was reduced 
cut some of the grant programs which 
have not been very effective, but it also 
reduced some of the loan programs that 
have not been subject to criticism: and 
limited the President in administration 
of the law so that he cannot now shift 
concentration to the more efficient as- 
pects of the program. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Extended the Civil Rights Commission 
for 1 year and devoted several months to 
the development of legislation which will 
come up in the House in January. A 
discharge petition will either have 
enough names accumulated by then, or 
Representative Howarp SMITH, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, will have concluded hearings 
resulting in a rule. 

The proposed civil rights legislation 
gives to all persons, on a Federal basis, 
about the same rights and privileges 
shared by all in New York under long- 
existing New York State Law. 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT CORPS 


A bill authorizing a program to em- 
ploy jobless youths between 16 and 22 
years of age in conservation and home- 
town work passed the Senate and is 
pending in the House Rules Committee. 
Passage in the House is possible, but 
doubtful. 

TAXES 

A big tax cutting bill with some re- 
visions in deductions allowable passed 
the House and is expected to pass the 
Senate in January. It will probably be 
effective to any income received after 
January 1, 1964. 

This legislation has given added bene- 
fits to our senior citizens. 

VETERANS 

Public Laws 21 and 134 increase pay- 
ments to dependents of veterans who 
died of service-connected disabilities. 

Public Law 88-151 permits the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to waive recovery 
on home loans in certain hardship cases. 
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Public Law 88-20 provides additional 
compensation for service-connected loss 
of hearing in both ears. 

Public Law 88-22 increases benefits for 
veterans suffering complete loss of 
speech. 

DEFENSE COSTS 

Most of our Federal taxes are still 
being spent for defense costs. Our in- 
ventory of modern weapons such as the 
Polaris submarine has been increased to 
where we may be able to reduce annual 
purchases and still have an adequate 
supply for any eventuality. Savings of 
at least $500 million per year have been 
made by changing procurement policies 
in the past 2 years. Even though new 
weapons are more complicated and cost 
more per unit, it appears that it may now 
actually be possible to maintain our de- 
fense needs with less money or at least 
without the further annual increases 
that we have had for many years. 


BUDGETS 


Congress still spends most of its time 
working on appropriation measures and 
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looking for places to reduce budget re- 
quests. As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have become more 
and more aware of the need for a busi- 
nessman’s budget which more accurately 
refiects changes in accounts receivable, 
debts accumulated, and assets sold and 
purchased. A loan that will be paid 
back to the Government next year is 
now included the same as a nonrecover- 
able expense this year and contracts 
that obligate us for many years to come 
are only included to the extent we paid 
on them this year. I believe President 
Johnson will seek to change the budget- 
ing procedures so they are more mean- 
ingful. The table below does not reflect 
these changes but is really a table show- 
ing budget requests and appropriations 
made. That is the only kind of a budget 
we now have. 
RECAP 

Total budget requests, $98,768,867,051. 

Total authorized by Congress, $92,403,- 
980,284. 

Total reduction by Congress, $6,364,- 
886,767. 


Departmental appropriations, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (for regular activities) 


Budget Amount as Amount as Amount 

estimates passed (House)] passed (Senate) enacted 
SEN SAN RSS SAS Tons teh Os RE $674, 169,000 | - $597, 860,200 | $627,859, 900 $612, 061,750 

354, 340, 000 330, 765, 500 357, 833, 500 346, 394, 
ä 1. 153, 230,000 | 1. 095, 910, 000 1,112,200, 250 1, 103, 650, 000 
1. 893. 000 1, 890, 000 1,890, 000 „890, 000 
— — SES 4,976, 964,000 4. 885, 000, 000 4. 940. 780. 00 | 4,925, 500,000 
14, 058, 000 13, 641, 000 14, 041, 000 13, 841, 000 
i PS A NOSEN 427, 220, 000 384, 844, 000 384, 844, 000 350, 078, 000 
Related agencies 30, 940, 000 29, 550, 000 29, 550, 000 30, 105, 000 
Health, Hdueation, and Welfare... 5, 301,314,000 | 5,035, 542,000 | 5,036, 742,000 5, 090, 904, 000 
Supplemental, Co Se 1, 641, 507,106 | 1, 438,601,506 | 1,488, 683, 841 1, 467, 430, 491 
pplemental, 1963 1 508, 172. 000 508. 172. 000 508, 172. 000 508, 172,000 
Ag but ure. 1, 582. 417,000 | 1. 530, 934, 000 1, 562, 957, 340 1, 546, 945.000 
EPIR 4,786, 338,000 | 4,448, 523,000 | 4,483, 781,000 | 4, 466, 152, 000 
TUS 148, 580, 245 140, 038, 919 168, 273, 069 168, 273, 069 
State. 359, 721, 000 305, 051, 000 $25, 033.000 323, 849, 000 
7 208, 236, 000 163, 470, 000 170, 620, 000 166, 220, 000 
Justice 355, 506, 000 343, 799, 000 344, 477. 000 343, 899, 000 
59, 084, 900 58, 127, 900 58, 127, 000 58, 127, 000 
8 996, 572, 000 833, 818, 000 798, 300, 100 795, 625, 100 
172, 716, 000 139, 204, 000 140, 885, 000 135, 089, 000 
49, 014, 237,000 | 47,082,009, 000 | 47, 339, 707,000 | 47, 220,010, 000 
District of Columbia. 289, 581, 800 284, 285, 800 319, 587, 725 313, 093, 424 
Independent offices. 14, 658, 588, 000 | 13, 102, 718. 700 | 13,300, 214,650 | 13, 224, 518, 000 
Military construction 1, 966, 400,000 | 1. 562,964,000 | 1,617, 489, 000 1, 585, 880, 000 
Public Norks -| 4,561, 747,000 | 278, 110, 400 4. 500, 963, 200 4, 406, 272, 700 
C TAB 4, 525, 325,000 | 3, 097, 280. 000 3, 209, 503, 000 3, 200, 000, 000 
OS EES ee 98, 768, 867,051 | 91, 690, 206, 925 | 92,932, 484,575 | 92, 403, 980, 284 


Indeed a great many factors combined 
in making this session of Congress un- 
usual and perhaps even unique; the 
most tragic event being the assassination 
of our President John F. Kennedy. It 
was my privilege, with heartfelt grief, to 
attend the 3-day mourning for our Pres- 
ident and to witness the majesty of Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy. I did this personally 
and on behalf of all my constituents and 
conveyed their regrets to Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy and the late President’s family. 

I shall endeavor and always try to 
fulfill the interests and needs of the 
people of my district. In carrying out 
this purpose I have always sought their 
views and maintained a district office 
for their convenience at 93-11 101st 
Avenue, Ozone Park, and have requested 
they write me at my Washington office 
at room 1720, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. Again I invite my 
constituents to continue to avail them- 


selves of this service so that they might 
personally participate in their Govern- 
ment and to visit this great Capital. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Duncan, for January 9, 1964, 
through January 15, 1964, inclusive, on 
account of official business (Wilderness 
bill hearings, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs). 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gross, for 15 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 
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Mr. Harris, for 1 hour, on Thursday. 

Mr. Appasso (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for 15 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Aucuinctoss to revise and extend 
remarks made on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871 and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dacur in two instances. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

Mr. Murpxy of New York. 

Mr. Sr. ONGe in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 9, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1510. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior on the Merlin 
division, Rogue River Basin project, Oregon, 
pursuant to section 9(a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. 
No. 202); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. : 

1511. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting the 
annual report of the activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, pursuant to the provisions 
of 38 U.S.C. 214 (H. Doc. No. 258); to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1512. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting additional information relating to a 
letter dated December 13, 1962, pertaining 
to eight scientific or professional’ positions 

,in the Department of the Interior author- 
ized by Public Law 313, 80th Congress; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. ; 

1513. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
report covering a Civil Service Commission 
position in grade GS-18, pursuant to Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SCHWENGEL: Committee on Public 
Works. Minority views on House Joint Reso- 
lution 871. Joint resolution providing for 
renaming the National Cultural Center as 
the John F, Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1050, pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 9022. A bill to amend the 
International Development Association Act 
to authorize the United States to participate 
in an increase in the resources of the Inter- 
national Development Association; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1093). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 9582. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Sheet Metal 
Workers Local Union No. 122 pension fund 
as a qualified trust under section 401(a) of 
the Inte nal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 9583. A bill to designate the author- 
ized Justice Reservoir on the Guyandot River, 
W. Va., as the R. D. Bailey Reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 9584. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 62 to 50 
the age at which widow's benefits become 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 9585. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall reimburse the States and their 
political subdivisions for real property taxes 
not collected on real property owned by a 
foreign government and therefore exempt 
from taxation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 9586. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts to 
assist in the growth and development of the 
arts in the United States; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 9587. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts 
and a National Arts Foundation to assist in 
the growth and development of the arts in 
the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 9588. A bill prohibiting lithographing 
or engraving on envelopes sold by the Post 
Office Department, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9589. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 9590. A bill to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act to pro- 
vide judicial review of wage determinations 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, to provide 
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judicial review of enforcement proceedings 
instituted by the Secretary of Labor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 883. Joint resolution amending 
Public Law 86-683 to authorize the appropri- 
ation of funds for the New Jersey Tercente- 
nary Celebration Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 884. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on presidential power and suc- 
cession; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. Con. Res. 252. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a compilation of addresses and re- 
marks by Congressman Dante. J. FLOOD 
relating to the Panama Canal, and of addi- 
tional copies thereof; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to act favorably on pending resolu- 
tions establishing a standing Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the U.S. Senate; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for nursing 
home care for veterans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 9591. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert J. Holland; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. R. 9592. A bill for the relief of Norton 
Patrick Easton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R.9593. A bill for the relief of Ann 
Georgette Graham; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 9594. A bill for the relief of Maritsa 
e to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 9595. A bill for the relief of Graziella 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R.9596. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Sadashiv V. Phansalkar; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 


H.R. 9597. A bill for the relief of Miss 


Sylvie D. Bouganim; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. POWELL: « 


H.R. 9598. A bill for the relief of Jean 
Allenby Nicholas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 9599. A bill to revive the office of 
General of the Armies of the United States 
and to authorize the President to appoint 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 


of 
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to such office; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. VAN PELT: 
H.R. 9600. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Panagiotopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


597. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to taking 
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steps to promote the idea of a nuclear patrol 
about the borders of Communist China to 
prevent nuclear warheads from entering 
Communist China; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

598. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to alleged connections be- 
tween the CIA and the executed Bulgarian 
spy Ivan Assen Georgiev; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

599. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing attempt to change the 
spelling in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
“madam” to a more appropriate “madame”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 
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600. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to legislation to require 
electronic eyes at all entrances to the U.S. 
Capitol for security reasons; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

601. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing have placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Zip code numbers relating 
to Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

602. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to abolishing the so-called 
seniority rule in determining the committee 
chairman in the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we consider today a bill to name 
the proposed National Cultural Center in 
memory of the late President John F, 
Kennedy. 

I am honored to have filed this bill. 
I did so because I believe in the high 
purposes of the Cultural Center and be- 
cause I believe this is the most fitting of 
the memorials proposed for the late and 
beloved leader from my home State of 
Massachusetts. 

I am honored, too, to have filed it be- 
cause I believe that such a memorial 
should be nonpartisan in origin and non- 
partisan in its adoption by this Congress. 
The memory of President Kennedy be- 
longs to the whole Nation; to the whole 
world; to all the people he sought to 
serve. 

Someday this Cultural Center will be 
a source of pride to every American. It 
will be a cultural stimulus to the Nation, 
and it will be a home for the arts in the 
Nation's Capital. 

Ever since the dawn of Christianity, 
nations have been proud of their cultural 
progress. We have considered ourselves 
one of the foremost, yet, in some respects, 
we have lagged behind foreign nations 
in the support that we have given to the 
fine arts. We must be as anxious to lead 
in this endeavor as we are in any other. 

The late President Kennedy and his re- 
‘markable wife, Jacqueline, made a con- 
spicuous contribution to the elevation of 
our taste for the fine arts. Music and 
poetry and painting received recognition 
in the Kennedy administration far be- 
yond any that those arts had received in 
prior years. Both of them possessed 
artistic good taste which all good Amer- 
icans have envied and appreciated. This 
good taste gave their administration a 
class that was good for the country and 
its people. I know that John F. Kennedy 
would be proud to have this Cultural 
Center bear his name. This can be a 


real memorial to him and a mark of 
honor to his wonderful widow. 

This Congress must approve a suitable 
memorial for the late President and ap- 
propriate adequate funds forit. It must 
be located in Washington, D.C., the city 
which was so dear to his heart and in 
which he did so much for humanity. 

If we approve this bill today, we will 
forestall some less worthy memorial later. 
We will assure that what funds are to be 
appropriated will be spent usefully in a 
great national endeavor. We will be 
paying timely and appropriate homage 
to our late and beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy. 


— 


Howard H. Baker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the year 
that is gone—the 1st session of the 88th 
Congress—has been the most gruelling 
in my 17 years in the House and the 
frustrations, the disappointments, and 
the unrelenting pressures to which we 
have been subjected have resulted in all 
too many of our colleagues being called 
to their eternal rest. Perhaps, too, the 
fact that we are the constant targets of 
those who want only to make capital out 
of Congress resistance to bad legislation 
has been a prime reason for the fatalities 
that marked last year’s legislative path. 

Today we mourn the passing of a dis- 
tinguished and dedicated colleague who 
was a tower of strength on our Ways and 
Means Committee where he lent his not 
inconsiderable talents to the reporting 
of good legislation or, which is equally 
important, to withholding immature 
measures that could only add to the 
socialistic menace which is bearing 
down upon us. HOWARD BAKER was a 
man who recognized a basic commitment 
to represent the interests of his constitu- 
ents but he also accepted the larger man- 
date stemming from national welfare 
as a whole. Good men of this man's 


stature are not readily encountered and 
he will indeed be hard to replace. 

One of our cherished privileges was 
that of service with Mr. Baker’s son-in- 
law, the Honorable William C. Wampler, 
who was here with us in the 83d Congress. 
During that period we came to appre- 
ciate the fine traditions of the Baker 
family, not only through the father but 
also through the daughter, and our 
hearts go out to those who suffer in this 
bereavement. Mrs. Dague joins with me 
in a prayerful petition that the family 
of our late colleague will find consola- 
tion in the assurance that there are so 
many who mourn with them in this sad 

our. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a heavy heart that I join my 
colleagues in mourning the sudden pass- 
ing of Howard H. Baker of Huntsville, 
Tenn. The House has lost a Member, 
whose personal charm and magnetism 
made him firm friends on each side of 
the aisle. He merited and had the re- 
spect and affection of everyone in the 
Congress. 

Howarpd BAKER was a legislator and a 
public servant who not only was an ex- 
emplar of the best traditions of the Con- 
gress but enhanced them by his service 
here. A man of firm convictions and 
principles he had that rare quality of 
being able to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable, of vigorous opposition without 
offense and a candid honesty which 
added to the admiration and respect we 
had for him. 3 

In coming to the House, HOWARD 
Baker brought vast experience in hu- 
man relations and public service which 
helped make him such a valuable coun- 
sel on the Ways and Means Committee 
and in the daily deliberations of the 
House itself. Before coming to the Con- 
gress, he long had been acknowledged as 
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a leader and thinker in the affairs of 
Tennessee and an outstanding member of 
the bar, with a reputation that was not 
bounded by State lines. He was almost 
as widely known and respected in my 
own State of Alabama as he was in Ten- 
nessee. He came well equipped to serve 
here because of his service in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, as an attorney gen- 
eral, a judge, and had a keen interest and 
knowledge of national and international 
affairs because of his repeated elections 
as a delegate to national Republican con- 
ventions. 

Howarp BAKER was loved, honored, and 
respected as a person and as a public 
figure. He contributed greatly to our 
recent history and national well-being 
and his memory will be cherished as tong 
as any of his colleagues remain to miss 
him. To Mrs. Baker and his three chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy. 


William Joseph Green, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
swinging scythe of the Grim Reaper has 
taken its heavy toll of our Pennsylvania 
delegation and we stand with bowed 
heads as we contemplate the loss of 
these colleagues who so completely 
earned our affection and respect while 
they were laboring in the legislative vine- 
yard with us. 

Especially have we been touched by 
the untimely passing of BILL Green who 
was taken at the apex of his career and 
who left the national scene at a time 
when this Nation can so ill afford to 
lose a public servant of his stature. In- 
cidentally, this brief eulogy will prob- 
ably be read by partisans who will have 
difficulty in understanding how legisla- 
tors of such diverse political viewpoints 
could feel themselves so bereft when a 
colleague of the opposite persuasion is 
called to his eternal reward. To an- 
swer them is simply to emphasize that 
disagree we may in matters of policy 
but in the end we judge our brother by 
his code of ethics and by how he dis- 
charged his obligations and kept his 
word. A worthy opponent in the legis- 
lative lists was this departed warrior 
but with it all he was one who called 
his shots and hesitated not to be mag- 
nanimous in victory. 

The record will probably reveal that 
BILL GREEN and I voted alike on but few 
issues and I suspect that our political 
philosophies were as far apart as the 
poles. But having said that I am sure 
that each of us, according to his lights, 
wanted the same thing; namely, a life 
of peace and security for all mankind. 
I also have within me the firm con- 
viction that had I ever wanted a favor, 
political or otherwise, I would have 

cx——11 
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found our Philadelphia friend ready and 
willing to lend me a hand. 

It was my sad privilege to join in the 
sacred rites observed in his passing and 
I could not help being impressed, as one 
of a different denomination, by the dig- 
nity and solemnity of the requiems in- 
toned in his behalf. And I am sure that 
in his place of quiet rest beyond the sun- 
set Bill has been pleased to observe that 
he has had a place in my humble if in- 
eloquent prayers. 

This departed friend left a loving wife 
and devoted children who will not quick- 
ly be turned from their sorrow. But we 
who are still in our pilgrimage must re- 
member them in our devotions, and Mrs. 
Dague and I shall prayerfully petition 
the Master to enfold them in His com- 
forting arms. 


The Korean Wall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing text of a television speech that I 
will deliver on Sunday, January 12, in 
New York as a result of the observations 
of a trip that I made to Korea and South 
Vietnam between December 14 and 24, 
1963. At that time I discussed the mili- 
tary, economic, and political situations 
with representatives of their countries. 
The following pertains particularly to the 
demilitarized zone in Korea which can be 
appropriately called the Korean wall: 

THE KOREAN WALL 
(By JoHN M. Murpuy, Member of Congress) 

We in the West tend to symbolize the cold 
war with the Berlin wall, which runs like an 
ugly scar across the former capital of Ger- 
many. Its identification in our minds with 
Communist tyranny was etched even sharper 
over the Christmas holidays, when the Red 
puppet leaders of East Germany briefly 
opened the wall to admit West Berliners for 
visits with their relatives in East Berlin. 

But while the free world's attention was 
focused on the Berlin wall, I was viewing an- 
other wall—a less dramatic one, perhaps, but 
even more grim and far deadlier, This wall 
is, prosaically enough, a strip of dirty, 
weather-worn engineer's tape, two inches 
wide, which stretches 151 miles across the 
Korean Peninsula from the Han River estu- 
ary in the west, to just below the 39th paral- 
lel in the east. 

It passes between bleak, snow-covered hills 
which still bear the gashes of shell fire, the 
charred and splintered trees and the debris 
of a war that is not yet over. It winds 
through frozen valleys, threading brushwood 
and weeds that cover former farmlands now 
sown with a deadly crop of mines. Two 
thousand meters out from it, and paralleling 
it north and south, are strands of rusty 
barbed wire. Posted along the wire at in- 
tervals, like silent sentinels, are yellow and 
black signs which warn: Caution—no ad- 
mittance—DMZ. f 
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This is the demilitarized zone, the line of 
ground contact between the opposing sides 
at the moment of cease fire, which now sep- 
arates the Republic of Korea from the Com- 
munist north. Inside this no man’s land 
nothing moves except the ceaseless wind, and 
the silence is oppressive. There are no bricks 
and mortar here, but this is a wall, unseen 
but hostile, and there are no openings in it 
even for Christmas. 

In Berlin there is at least some contact be- 
tween East and West, a sense of communica- 
tion with those on the other side. People 
do pass through the wall, and there is no 
readily discernible feeling of deep enmity in 
the air. Nor is there an urgent sense of dan- 
ger; frustration, perhaps, and even bitter- 
ness, but the Berliners seem convinced that, 
somehow, an accommodation will be worked 
out for whatever crisis confronts them. 

Not in Korea. The hostility between North 
and South is as deep and total as it was a 
decade ago, when I fought there as a young 
infantry officer just out of West Point. What 
contact there is between sides on the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission is coldly official; 
as always, the Communist members lie, in- 
sult, and obstruct; it is basic with them to 
violate the terms of the truce. Their double- 
dealing long ago became so brazen that we 
do not permit their inspection teams on our 
side of the line. 

On the troop level, there is every attitude 
of war except actual shooting, and at times 
there is even that. We—and when I say we“ 
I am speaking of the United Nations Com- 
mand—have roughly 1 million men under 
arms in South Korea. The vast majority, of 
course, are Republic of Korea troops, aug- 
mented by our own Ist Cavalry and 7th In- 
fantry Divisions and a token force of British 
and Turkish troops. 

The line is patrolled constantly, day and 
night, by both sides. They pass in hostile 
silence, and sometimes the North Koreans 
spit on our men as they file by. On strategic 
hills we have built concrete bunkers, 
manned around the clock and protected 
against infiltrators by coils of barbed wire, 
mines, and trip flares. Twice daily helicop- 
ters fiy the 151 miles of the truce line to 
flush out enemy probers. 

For in Korea there is only an armistice— 
the longest armistice in history—and, in my 
opinion, there will be no peace settlement 
worked out in the foreseeable future. Per- 
haps we may in time arrive at an accommo- 
dation with the Russians, but in Korea we 
are dealing with the Red Chinese, who, at this 
point in history, can be dealt with only by 
force. In Korea, as in every other area of 
their influence, the Peking Marxists play 
a waiting game, constantly probing to find 
a weak spot, military or economic, and 
exploit it. 

The danger in Korea is clear and pres- 
ent. Behind that wall of silence lies an im- 
placable foe, restrained from another savage 
assault only by the realization that we main- 
tain a superior force to oppose them. Be- 
hind this force is American determination 
and American money and resources, a com- 
bination far more powerful than any Peking 
can muster. Peking is quite aware of this. 

But Peking is also aware that there is a 
growing dissatisfaction—or perhaps disen- 
chantment is the better word—with foreign 
aid in this country, a feeling that a reap- 
praisal is due. There is no doubt but that 
savings can and should be made, that there 
have been waste and mismanagement in the 
aid program, that we have been wide of our 
target in many areas. No program so vast 
could be perfectly administered. But to ad- 
vocate sweeping slashes in military and eco- 
nomic aid, without regard for the critical 
areas of the cold war, is to court disaster. 
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This is precisely what Peiping is waiting 
for in Korea, in South Vietnam, in Cam- 
bodia—everywhere the Red tentacles reach. 
In Korea, we have spent more than $5 bil- 
lion since World War II, militarily and 
economically. We lost 54,246 dead and 
counted 103,284 wounded in defending the 
country from Communist invaders. Last 
year, we spent more than $90 million. 
Were we justified in expending this blood 
and treasure? Having just returned from 
2 weeks in Korea—2 weeks in which I con- 
ferred at length with civil and military of- 
ficials and talked with scores of South 
Koreans in all walks of life—I can tell you 
that the answer is “Yes.” 

Some Americans might ask, “What differ- 
ence does it make to a powerful country like 
the United States if Red China does take 
Korea, or South Vietnam, or Cambodia? 
They're a long way off.“ Militarily, we could 
cope with such a setback. But that is not 
the point. The point is that such conquests 
would not necessarily make us weaker, but 
would make Red China far, far more power- 
ful. Economically, Peiping is in trouble. 
Its resources are strained simply to feed its 
people. 

Every acre of rice land, every factory it 
can seize, free, in Red China the equivalent 
in manpower and raw material for further 
conquest. The amazingly fertile fields of 
Vietnam alone would feed Red China's mil- 
lions, enabling them to throw all their 
energies into building Red China’s war 
machine. This is the thought we must keep 
uppermost in our minds when we consider 
the value of continued foreign aid. Every 
man we arm, every factory we underwrite 
to strengthen the economy of a threatened 
country such as Korea, is a defeat for com- 
munism. 

It is our will alone that is keeping the 
enemy on the other side of that silent wall 
in Korea. We must not let it weaken. 


Do We Maintain Two Standards in Deal- 
ing With Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, if ever there 
was reason for the American people to 
be confused, disturbed, and disgusted, it 
was given yesterday when this adminis- 
tration criticized and denounced the 
British sale of buses and spare parts to 
Cuba. 

The State Department’s opposition to 
this deal with Cuba because it “does not 
help our efforts to isolate the Cuban re- 
gime,” is a farce. 

How can we, in good conscience, jus- 
tify our criticism of this sale of nonstra- 
tegic goods when we are selling one- 
quarter billion dollars worth of wheat to 
Russia, Bulgaria, and other Iron Curtain 
countries? 

Do we maintain two standards in deal- 
ing with communism? Is the Cuban 
brand of communism any different than 
Russia’s? 

How can we expect other countries to 
respect our wishes when we speak from 
both sides of our mouths? How can we 
expect our allies to respect us when we 
rap them for selling nonstrategic ma- 
terial to a Communist country and then 
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we go ahead and feed our Communist 
enemies? 

Is it any wonder that our American 
people are confused and disturbed? 


Hon. Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of the 
Army, Named West Virginian of 1963 
by Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Ga- 
zette-Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of 
the Army, is an outstanding example of 
capability, experience, and dedication in 
public office—a citizen of high ideals who 
believes himself compelled to serve his 
country to the limits of his abilities. 

For his significant contributions to the 
well-being of our land, and for the man- 
ner in which he epitomizes the energy 
and individuality of his native State, the 
Charleston (W, Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail has selected Cyrus Roberts Vance 
as “West Virginian of 1963.” 

From schoolboy athlete to Cabinet 
member, “Bob” Vance’s life has been one 
of continuous achievement. He has 
worked hard, and has attained much. 
Leaving the Navy after distinguished 
World War II service, Secretary Vance 
won recognition in the legal profession 
as a partner in a prominent New York 
firm. In 1957 he came to Washington 
as consulting counsel to the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
and later was appointed as General 
Counsel to the Department of Defense. 
In mid-1962, the Clarksburg native suc- 
ceeded Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., another West 
Virginian, as Secretary of the Army. 

In the December 19, 1963, issue of the 
State magazine of the Gazette-Mail, edi- 
torial staff writer, George Lawless, de- 
scribes Cyrus Vance the man, and ex- 
plores the complex and demanding world 
in which he lives and works. I commend 
Mr, Lawless’ article to the attention of 
my colleagues and urge that they join 
me in expressing heartfelt gratitude and 
congratulations to the West Virginian 
of 1963, a gifted and devoted public 
servant, the Honorable Cyrus R. Vance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail article, “West Virgin- 
ian for 1963,” be printed in the RECORD, 
together with my congratulatory letter to 
Secretary Vance dated January 7, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIAN FOR 1963 
(By George Lawless) 

In a few days Cyrus Roberts Vance is 
slated to take over the No. 2 post in an 
organization charged with awesome respon- 
sibility—defense of the free world. 

Vance, 46, is expected to replace Roswell 
Gilpatric as Deputy Defense Secretary under 
Robert S. McNamara. 
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A native of Clarksburg, the tall, tousled 
Secretary of the Army is the Sunday Gazette- 
Mail's selection of “West Virginian of 1963.” 

For the past 18 months, as boss of almost 
2 million military and civilian personnel, 
with an annual budget exceeding $5 billion 
and with branch offices in 58 countries, 
Vance has commanded one of the biggest 
businesses in peacetime history. 

In that period, he has weathered several 
major crises, starting with the Cuban con- 
frontation and Berlin flareups and continu- 
ing through racial battles in Mississippi and 
Alabama. Vance also is credited with help- 
ing to realine and reorganize the U.S. Army 
into the world’s most effective strike force. 

Last August 2, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Vance told southern Governors’ conference 
that the United States and its NATO allies 
could win a conventional war with Russia. 
This offhand remark points up the changes 
wrought in our Defense Establishment since 
the midfifties, when the West depended 
almost solely on a “Chinese wall” of nuclear 
bombers to retaliate to any aggression. 

“This country * * * continues to require 
the best defense in the world—a defense 
which is suited to the sixties,” declared 

~ the late President Kennedy last January. “It 
“means improved air and defense missiles, 
improved civil defense, a strengthened anti- 
guerrilla capacity, and fiexible nonnuclear 
forces. For a division of well-equipped men 
on a border may be more useful to our real 
security than the multiplication of awe- 
some weapons beyond all rational need.” 

This new military posture—and the man 
who may ultimately be charged with its total 
implementation—makes Cyrus Vance one of 
the most important men of our century. 

He was appointed General Counsel to the 
Department of Defense on January 4, 1961, 
as one of President-elect Kennedy’s first 
official moves. Vance succeeded Secretary of 
the Army Elvis Stahr, former president of 
West Virginia University, 17 months later. 
Stahr left to become president of Indiana 
University. 

During his tenure as General Counsel, 
Vance earned the reputation of being “the 
hardest worker in the Pen * 

He's the only man there, said an awed aide, 
“who comes to work earlier and stays at the 
Office longer than McNamara.” 

There are, indeed, some striking similari- 
ties in the makeup of McNamara and Vance. 
Both are wholly dedicated to their job, both 
are precise, confident, and controlled. 

“Very incisive mind, unusual integrity, 
good balance and judgment,” are words co- 
workers use to describe Vance. 

The only evidence of his bad judgment— 
from the average person’s viewpoint—might 
be the mankilling schedule he maintains. 
He's always at his Pentagon office desk well 
before 8 a.m. each day and rarely leaves be- 
fore 9 p.m. This often includes Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

“My wife (Gay) wishes I could organize 
my time better so I could shorten my hours,” 
Vance grins, then adds a note of seriousness: 

“There’s just so much to be done. You 
literally could work 24 hours a day and still 
wouldn't get all the work done.” 

This almost total dedication to duty is 
pleasing to the hard-driving McNamara, 
former president of Ford Motor Co. He re- 
portedly found the more relaxed approach 
of former Army Secretary Stahr a bit irk- 
some, 

Cyrus (Bob) Vance was born on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in 1917 in an old family mansion 
at the corner of Pike and Sixth Streets in 
West Clarksburg. 

He was the fourth generation of Vance in 
the city. His great-grandfather, Col. Cyrus 
Vance, was a former mayor of Clarksburg. 
His grandfather, Col. John Vance, was a 
member of the first succession legislature 
at Wheeling. 

Bob is one of two boys born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Carl Vance. His brother, John, 
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is 2 years older and former assistant attorney 
general under Governor Marland. John 
practiced law in Clarksburg until 3 years ago, 
when he became a writer and editor for the 
American Bar Association’s Legal Journal 
at Rochester, N.Y. 

Bob Vance was a Navy lieutenant and gun- 
nery officer abroad destroyers for 20 months 
during World War II. 

He attended Kent School, a private prep 
school in Connecticut, and Yale University. 
He received his B.A. degree in economics in 
1939, went on to Yale Law School. In 1942 
he was graduated cum laude. 

After Navy service, he was named assistant 
to the president of Mead Corp., a manufac- 
turer of paper products, with headquarters 
in New York. In the following year, he 
joined the law firm of Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, one of the leading Wall Street legal 
concerns. Vance was made a full partner 
in 1952. 

He married Grace Elsie Sloane, daughter 
of the retired head of W. & J. Sloane Co., of 
New York, in 1947. The Vances have five 
children, Elsie, 15, Amy Sloane, 13, twins 
Grace Roberts and Camilla, 12, and Cyrus 
Roberts, Jr., 9. 

The foregoing is bare biography. 

It chronicles the rapid rise of a bright 
young man to a high position in the busi- 
ness world. It illustrates the career path a 
well-trained, wealthy man would normally 
take. 

But behind this brief outline is the story 
of an exceptional individual, a man who has 
the destinies of millions locked in his agile 
mind. 

Who is Bob Vance? How did he get there 
and where is he going? Those are questions 
impossible to answer, but some insight can 
be gained by tracing his career. The round- 
ing out of a personality can be partly done 
by probing the thoughts of loved ones, close 
friends, and colleagues. 

The search begins in the Pentagon, 
through the giant spaghetti bowl of corridors 
to room 8E718, located on the outer ring of 
the puzzle palace overlooking a mall. Here 
is where the man spends most of his waking 
hours; in its spacious confines history is 
being written. 

On a typical day, he will have awakened 
around 6 a.m., skimmed through three news- 
papers during a hearty breakfast while await- 
ing the arrival of his civilian chauffeur. 
(“Bob absolutely refuses to use an enlisted 
man for the job; he believes it’s not a mili- 
tary function,” a close friend confides.) 

He usually arrives at his giant oaken desk 
between 7:15 and 7:30 a.m. On it is a care- 
fully prepared memorandum—which he had 
written immediately before departure the 
previous evening—outlining the chores of the 
day. He reviews it as he drinks a cup of 
strong coffee, 1 of about 15 during the day 
(a carryover from my Navy days”). 

When the daily schedule is set in his mind, 
Vance whips across the hall to the cable 
room, where he reads overnight dispatches 
from his worldwide organization. After dic- 
tating replies, he returns to his desk for the 
beginning of a series of conferences. On an 
average day, between 35 and 40 high-placed 
personages will meet with him, interspersed 
by almost constant phone calls. And always, 
lurking in the tight schedule, is that quick 
summons from the White House or the Hill 
or the Strategy Board. 

Glaring balefully across the large room at 
the oil-painted resemblance of Elvis Stahr is 
the portrait of Henry L. Stinson, the only 
man appointed twice as Army Secretary. The 
flag-lined office in itself is a fascinating 
study. About 20 by 50 feet of buff rug and 
off-white walls, the Secretary's suite is more 
of a living quarters than an office. Off to one 
side is a complete kitchen, from which 
luncheons are served almost daily at noon- 
time conferences with key figures. Another 
feature is a bedroom, where he sleeps spas- 
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modically during prolonged crises. It in- 
cludes a handsome trophy case filled with 
awards and mementos of his military tours, 
but visitors are rarely permitted to inspect 
it. Displayed prominently in the case is the 
West Virginia Distinguished Service Medal 
awarded during his visit last summer to the 
16th Special Forces encampment. The Pres- 
ton County site, incidentally, is the only Na- 
tional Guard encampment he has visited dur- 
ing his term of office. 

Vance has strong ties to West Virginia, al- 
though his residence in the Mountain State 
has been relatively brief. 

He was only 6 months old when his father, 
a highly successful insurance man, accepted 
a post in New York as vice president of 
Baird & Co., an international insurance firm. 
The family moved to sedate Bronxville, N.Y. 
Mr. Vance headed the war materials insur- 
ance board during World War I. When Bob 
was 5 years old, the father suddenly con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. 

The family returned to Clarksburg and 
took up residence at 123 Main Street West, in 
an imposing old two-story colonial home 
built in 1804. It is the oldest residence in 
Clarksburg. 

At this point, Mrs. Amy Vance became the 
dominant factor in molding the man who 
now holds one of the most critical posts in 
Government. Today a tireless civic worker 
in Clarksburg, Mrs. Vance had some rather 
progressive ideas about rearing her father- 
less children 40 years ago. She sought to 
teach them self-discipline, independence, and 
personal integrity. 

“She has always given me good advice,” 
says Bob Vance. “I remember the year she 
took us to Switzerland, to a private school 
near Clarens on Lake Geneva. She insisted 
that we learn to speak French, So she 
placed us with a Swiss family that could not 
speak English.“ 

Mrs. Vance explains: “I felt that if they 
were to learn the language, they'd have to 
live with it. I only visited them on week- 
ends, and little English was spoken even 
then.” 

“I think this is a good example of her ef- 
forts to teach us self-reliance,” her son re- 
marked. “It taught us to adapt to change.” 

This early oversea experience paid off in 
another way years later. During World War 
II, brother John served behind the lines as 
an intelligence agent in advance of General 
Patton's 3d Army, speaking French like a 
native in successfully contacting under- 
ground fighters. 

Bob Vance decided to be a lawyer when 
he was about 8 years old. He explained: 

“We used to spend Sundays with the John 
W. Davises. (The families are related; James 
H. Davis III, State senator from Kanawha 
County, is a distant cousin.) I used to 
browse in Mr. Davis’ law library. I remem- 
bered the smell of bound leather, and those 
wonderfully big shelves of law books.” 

Davis, a distinguished attorney and former 
Democratic candidate for President in 1921, 
used to pose legal problems to young Bob 
and ask for solutions. Flattered, Bob would 
spend hours researching the law library be- 
fore delivering an opinion. 

He was enrolled at Kent School shortly 
after the family’s return to Clarksburg in 
1930, and spent only summers at home after 
that. At school, he earned the nickname of 
“Spider” as star wing on the hockey team. 

“I grew about 8 inches in 1 year,“ said 
the slim 6-footer, “and I was all elbows and 
knees coming down the ice.” Vance also 
rowed crew and played football. Coinci- 
dentally, Kent had a rousing sports rivalry 
with nearby Choate, where another passable 
football player named John F. Kennedy was 
enrolled. 

During World War II both Kennedy as a 
PT-boat commander and Vance as a de- 
stroyer gunnery officer participated ina num- 
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ber of engagements, including the Solomons 
campaign, but never met. 

At Yale, Vance played varsity wing on the 
hockey team, was a member of the Fence 
Club, Scroll and Key, Torch Honor Society, 
and, in law school, was selected student di- 
rector of the Yale Moot Court of Appeals. 

(A back injury suffered in a hockey game 
at Yale caused recurring pain, until last fall 
Vance was forced to undergo corrective sur- 
gery during the height of the Cuban crisis.) 

As an up-and-coming civil trials lawyer at 
Simpson, Thacher & Barlett, Vance handled 
a number of important cases. His firm repre- 
sented, among others, Texas oil interests and 
the Ford Motor Co. 

Vance first entered Government service in 
1957, when Russia's launching of sputnik 
shook up U.S: defense planners. During 1957- 
60 he was special counsel to the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. Later 
he was named consulting counsel to the 
Special Senate Committee on Space and 
Astronautics. Chairman of the latter com- 
mittee was Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas. 

“Senator Johnson told me that the work 
probably would only take a couple of weeks,” 
Vance recalled smilingly. “Four months later 
we were still hard at it, working practically 
around the clock,” 

Vance was known in Washington as a quiet, 
highly competent legal prober during the 
space hearings. “He was around 2 weeks be- 
fore many of us realized he was there,” one 
key figure in the hearings remembers. 

His committee performance, coupled with 
his economics background, led to a tele- 
phone call to his New York office 1 day late 
in 1960. 

“It was right before Christmas, and I was 
asked to come to Washington as counsel for 
the Department of Defense. I only had a 
couple of days to give an answer. * It 
really shook up our plans for the holidays,” 
he recalled. 

Vance was labeled a “Lyndon Johnson man” 
by several Washington columnists who con- 
sidered him a protege of the then Vice Pres- 
ident. Later, as his stature rose in the De- 
parment, he was tagged with the term “Mc- 
Namara's man.” 

Vance bridles at both implications. 

“I like to consider myself my own man,” 
he snapped, then added with a grin, “I be- 
lieve you should be loyal to the people you 
work for and do the best job you can.” In 
answer to the obvious question, ex-Navyman 
Vance replied: “I cheered for Army during 
that game.” 

Washington pundits feel that Vance is the 
man who has President Johnson’s “ear 
national security matters.” And his preci- 
sion of thought, orderliness and attention 
to detail draws MeNamara's respect. 

Vance, quite expectedly, is a fast and 
voracious reader. He can speed read through 
a thick sheaf of reports and replay every 
vital phrase. 

“He has a photographic memory,” his 
mother, Mrs. Amy Vance, said pridefully. 
“I remember one time we took a motor trip 
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years before—and he remembered every turn 
in the road before we came to it.” 

Joseph P. Condry, a boyhood chum in 
Clarksburg, said Bob Vance excelled in all 
sports as a boy. “But he probably wasn't a 
natural athlete like his brother John. Bob's 
ability came through long practice.” 

Condry, an attorney, State racing com- 
missioner and executive secretary of the West 
Virginia Savings & Loan Association, recol- 
lected: 

“Bob used to come back to Clarksburg 
every summer. He wasn’t the typical snob- 
bish kid home from prep school. I remem- 
ber we'd play tennis every day, and he had 
a controlled, perfect swing. Most of us in 
the west side gang would slop the ball 
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around, but Bob would stick to the form he 
was taught, even to the extent of losing a 
e” 

Daniel V. Louchery, Clarksburg attorney 
and former State Republican chairman, re- 
called Bob as a serious boy, but added “we 
did all the things that growing boys do.” 

Louchery, who practiced law for 5 years 
with John Vance before the latter went to 
Rochester in 1960, was a classmate of John 
F. Kennedy at Choate. 

Col. William E. Miller, lifelong friend of 
Bob Vance, remembers spending endless 
hours at the comfortable old Vance home. 
“We must have eaten a million gallons of 
peanut butter,” he grinned, Miller, assistant 
adjutant general in the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard, was instrumental in getting 
Vance to visit Camp Dawson, where he was 
post commandant, during last summer's spe- 
cial forces training exercise. 

According to his mother, Bob Vance likes 
to wear plain combat fatigues during his 
visits to military installations. During last 
summer's giant Operation Big Lift to Ger- 
many, Vance startled a number of GI’s when 
he approached them to chat in company 
with a group of top generals. They thought 
he was a lowly private at first,” an aide 
commented, 

His working uniform, however, is usually 
an Ivy League-cut suit, preferably pinstriped, 
and he wears red ties, badly knotted. Be- 
cause of his long work hours, he and his 
pretty blonde wife, Gay, do little entertain- 
ing at their magnificent Georgetown home, 
acquired from outgoing Navy Secretary John 
Connally, who resigned to run successfully 
for Governor of Texas. Connally presently 
is recuperating from wounds incurred during 
the November 22 assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

The $22,000-a-year Army Secretary and his 
wife try to avoid the Washington social swim, 
preferring to devote their rare hours at home 
with the children and puttering around in 
their garden. 

An Episcopalian, Vance is a former vestry- 
man in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
looks forward to Sunday services in Washing- 
ton when time permits. “It’s the only time 
our family is ever completely together,” he 
remarked. His oldest daughter, Elsie, at- 
tends St. Timothy School at Baltimore, and 
and the four younger children are enrolled 
at Potomac School. 

A man of Spartan habits, probably in- 
herited from his Welsh ancestors, Vance sips 
an occasional highball at social functions, 
and sparingly smokes cigars and cigarettes. 

He is painfully reluctant to talk about 
himself, but he describes with obvious pride 
the things “we feel we have achieved in the 
past few years.” A team thinker, Vance fre- 
quently lapses into the third person when 
describing his mission. 

“We have improved our Army’s combat 
readiness immeasurably in the past 3 years,” 
he says. “Another major achievement has 
been the development of a strategy of flexi- 
ble response * * * we are making good prog- 
ress toward greater mobility involving air 
assault.” 

With the job always unfinished, what 
about his future? “I'll stay on the job as 
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long as the President wants me to,” he 
answers humbly. 

Eventually, however, he hopes to form his 
own private law firm. 

“I feel every person who has had certain 
advantages should give some thought to pub- 
lic service,” he observed. “I've always felt 
very strongly that all of us have an obliga- 
tion * * * to me it is just as important to 
make a contribution at the local level as it 
is in State or Federal Government. We all 
have a duty to perform.” 

That is the man—Cyrus Robert Vance— 
who is our choice for “West Virginian of 
1963.” 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
January 7, 1964. 
Hon, Cyrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Cyrus: Congratulations on your 
selection by the Sunday Gazette-Mail of 
Charleston as “West Virginian for 1963.” 
The fully merited designation places your 
name on a select honor roll of distinguished 
natives and citizens of our State who have 
made vital and important contributions to 
the progress of West Virginia and the Nation. 
To have been so appropriately honored in 
West Virginia’s centennial year is another 
distinction which justifies the commenda- 
tion which I am privileged and pleased to 
extend. 

May this new year give to you added 
achievement and a sense of constructive serv- 
ice as you carry forward the vital assign- 
ment in our Defense Department. 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


The President’s State of the Union 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply impressed with President John- 
son’s State of the Union address. I feel 
that he has the strength of conviction 
and ideas. He is a man of action with 
a keen grasp of the Nation's problems. 
He possesses the leadership and the abil- 
ity to deal with these problems at this 
crucial period in our history. I think the 
Nation is fortunate to have a man of his 
capacity and talents as its leader. 

What specifically appeals to me is 
President Johnson's strong attack on 
poverty and his efforts to eradicate this 
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evil from our country where many mil- 
lions of people still suffer the ravages of 
poverty. I am particularly pleased of 
the way he is continuing the struggle 
toward realization of the Kennedy pro- 
gram, especially civil rights, tax reduc- 
tion, and medical care for our eldgrly 
citizens. 

I am also in accord with the various 
other proposals advocated by President 
Johnson today and I trust this will mark 
the beginning of a highly successful 
Johnson program in the best interests of 
the Nation. 

The President’s statement that “we 
will not be buried” indicates his aware- 
ness of the Communist problem. The 
strength of our Armed Forces is proof 
positive that we will not knuckle under 
to Communist threats. 

I am convinced the American people 
will support President Johnson in all 
these endeavors, both at home and 


abroad. 
Hon. Howard Baker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden death of a warm friend whose 
character you highly respected is always 
a great shock and impresses one that life 
on this planet is not eternal. From the 
first day that I met Howarp Baker when 
he came to Congress, a warm friendship 
developed and over the years our ties of 
mutual understanding became stronger 
and stronger. Quiet and unassuming in 
his manner, he had an active and most 
intelligent mind, devoted to service and 
supported by a courage and strength of 
will which was extraordinary. It was 
natural that he made many friends and 
the respect that they had for him was 
convincing testimony of his sterling 
character. 

He served his country well as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and contributed much in 
the consideration of legislation. In 
meeting his responsibilities to his con- 
stituents he was most conscientious and 
there is no doubt that he will be hard to 
replace. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to his 
widow and children and I feel sure they 
will be comforted in the knowledge of the 
glory of his life of service. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


James 4: 8: Draw nigh to God and He 
will draw nigh to thee. 

O God, our Father, who art the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe and the 


guiding intelligence in the life of men 
and nations, we have entered upon a new 
day with difficult tasks and grave respon- 
sibilities but Thy presence and power 
are with us. 

May this moment of prayer be one of 
cleansing of heart and consecration of 
purpose. Purge us from everything that 
dwarfs and deadens our capacities for 
noble and devoted service. 

Unite us with the heroic who every- 
where are faithfully and courageously 


endeavoring to safeguard our heritage 
of liberty. May we understand more 
clearly that freedom can only be the 
sure and abiding possession of those who 
have the will to defend it. 

Grant that all to the extent of their 
ability and with equal fidelity may seek 
to hasten the dawning of that blessed 
day of prediction when peace and right- 
ome concord and amity shall pre- 
v 


Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution 
as follows: 

S. Res. 250 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable Howarp H. BAKER, late 
a Representative from the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until Friday next. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
pursuant to section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
had appointed Mr. KENNEDY to serve as 
member of the U.S. group of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary group 
at a conference to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., beginning January 14, 1964, 
vice Mr. Dopp, resigned. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the acting majority leader 
about the program for the balance of 
the week and then the program for next 
week? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Indiana, there will be no further 
program for the balance of this week. 
As I said yesterday, there are a number 
of Members who went to Tennessee for 
the funeral of our late colleague, the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Baker. 
I plan to ask unanimous consent for the 
House to go over until Monday. There 
is no program for today. 

Monday is District day, but there are 
no District bills to be considered. We 
will consider on Monday H.R. 3742, rice 
acreage allotments, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week we will consider S. 1153, amend- 
ments to Federal Airport Act, under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 7457, representation of indigent 
defendants, under an open rule with 2 
hours of general debate. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 
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ADJOURNMENT FROM TODAY 
UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, have we already em- 
barked in this session of Congress on the 
Thursday to Tuesday Club arrangement? 
Can the gentlemian tell us when we are 
going to start doing business 5 days a 
week so that we may have some assur- 
ance of getting out of here next year 
without having spent 12 months in slow 
motion? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think the gentleman would expect us to 
have business today when we are burying 
one of our colleagues. 

Mr. GROSS. I am speaking of the 
Fridays hereafter. 

Mr. BOGGS. I can tell the gentleman 
we are going to schedule legislation as 
quickly as we can and as quickly as the 
committees can report legislation. We 
are asking the committees to cooperate. 

Mr. GROSS. As I see it now, I am 
going to give the leadership an oppor- 
tunity to schedule business on Friday 
hereafter so that we can get the legisla- 
tive machinery in operation. I was in 
hopes that the Democratic leadership 
would start immediately in this session 
and schedule reasonable workweeks— 
that is, 5-day workweeks—so that we can 
get the legislative business out of the 
way. 

It will be my purpose during the re- 
mainder of this session, unless something 
happens to change my mind, to do what 
I can to see that the House meets on 
Friday so that we can take care of the 
legislative program and get out of here in 
reasonable season this year. 

Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the lecture 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately some segments of the press evi- 
dently have paid very little attention in 
prior years to some of the important 
portions of our subcommittee’s hearings 
on the budget requests for the foreign 
aid program or to certain statistical 
statements which, as chairman of the 
subcommittee handling the money bill 


for foreign aid, I have issued from time. 


to time with relation to unexpended and 

unobligated funds on hand to the credit 

of the program. 

Every year since I have been chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations Appropriations, beginning 
with fiscal year 1956, the foreign aid 
program has had large unobligated cash 
carryovers. This fiscal year has been no 
different in this respect than prior years, 
other than that for the first time the 
press has seen fit to give emphasis to 
this fact. 

However, in all fairness, I must say 
that the officials of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development have not with- 
held facts in this regard. Specifically, 
Mr. David Bell, the AID Administrator, 
should be exonerated from any implica- 
tion which might have been made that 
he had been guilty of evasions or cover- 
ups regarding these particular facts. 
The truth is that during the hearings 
held by our subcommittee a tentative 
figure was established as to the amount 
of unexpended funds that would be on 
hand as of June 30 and again, subse- 
quent to closing the hearings, we re- 
established the amount of unexpended 
funds that would be available and, of 
this total, the amount that was in an 
unobligated category. 

So I repeat, motivated by a spirit of 
fairplay, that there has been no cover- 
up on the part of AID officials with 
regard to these facts. The statements 
that are currently being published with 
respect to AID’s unexpended and unob- 
ligated funds are the figures which were 
given to the Members of Congress and 
released publicly months ago and which 
were again restated when the foreign 
aid appropriation bill was presented to 
the House in December. 

Foreign Operations Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations: Foreign aid funds by pro- 
gram and amount from prior years’ ap- 
propriations on hand ‘unerpended June 
30, 1963, revised and certified 


TITLE I 
Unexpended, June 30, 1963: 

Military assistance $2, 421, 741, 138 
Development loans 

(recht) 2. 210, 008, 162 
Development grants 401, 934, 508 
Alliance for Progress 871, 506, 483 
Chilean reconstruction 17, 765, 353 
Supporting assistance 365, 561, 363 
Contingency fund 336, 251, 726 
International organiza- 

o 134, 340, 178 
Investment surveys 1. 500, 000 
Acquisition of property 4, 138, 154 
Investment guarantees... 268, 585, 914 
Borrowing authority, ECA. 544, 626 
Administrative expenses, 

CC 10, 047, 137 
Administrative expenses, 

Sat 785, 105 
Joint control areas 4. 764 


7, 044, 714, 611 


TITLE II 
Unexpended, June 30, 1963: 
Peace Corps $34, 384, 236 
Ryukyu Islands 4, 189, 207 
Cuban refugees 17, 207, 763 


Migrants and refugees... 8, 753, 814 
International Development 
Association ----------- 232, 320, 000 
Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank 200. 000. 000 
1 496, 855, 020 
Grand total, titles I 
SESS ORA 7, 541, 569, 631 


Foreign Operations Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, unobligated funds by program 
and amount on hand as of June 30, 1963 

TITLE I 


Unobligated June 30, 1963: 
Military assistance (a 
Military assistance (b) 
Development loans (credits) 

T I r ES 96, 169, 761 


3, 450, 442 


Development grants (a 47, 399, 786 
Alliance for Progress (b). 93, 640,773 
Alliance for Progress (a) 2. 703,951 
Chilean reconstruction w (tn 
Supporting assistance (a) — 6,039,971 
Contingency fund (a 127, 098, 666 
International organizations 
Ti E SR etn gic eine cane we 336, 227 
Investment surveys (a 1, 100, 310 
Acquisition of property (b) 3,573,308 
Investment guarantees (b). 117, 842, 760 
Borrowing authority, ECA 
—— ͤ—ů 544, 626 
Administrative expenses, AID 
— —— 1. 971. 174 
Administrative expenses, State 
pj A eee 15, 304 
Joint control areas (a 4, 764 
Total, title 1. 524, 281, 836 
TITLE II 
Unobligated June 30, 1963: 
Peace Corps (a $3, 863, 971 
Ryukyu Islands (a 9, 468 


Migrants and refugees (a)--- 1,943,262 
International Development 
Association (a 
Inter-American Development 
1 200, 000, 000 
Total, title 1 219, 899, 564 
Grend total, titles I and 
—ꝛ en 744, 181,400 


CRIME REPORTS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the last three weekly crime re- 
ports I have received for the District of 
Columbia. 

I am certain that the members of the 
House District Committee and Members 
of the House consider the pending crime 
legislation the most important legisla- 
tion pending for the District of Columbia 
at the present time. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
January 7, 1964. 

The Honorable JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 

lumbia, House of Representatives, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McMILLAN: Forwarded 
herewith are copies of the weekly crime re- 
port for the District of Columbia for the 
week beginning December 29, 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 


Government of the District of Columbia— 
Metropolitan Police Department—Pt. I 
offenses reported Dec. 29, 1963, through 
Jan. 4, 1964 


Aggravated assault. 
Housebreaking - -..- 
Grand larcen -- 
Petit larceny. ------ 
Auto theft... ...... 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District oF COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
December 31, 1963. 

The Honorable JOHN L. McMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 

Columbia, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McMILLAN: Forwarded 
herewith are copies of the weekly crime re- 
port for the District of Columbia for the 
week beginning December 22, 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V. Murray, 
Chief of Police. 


Government of the District of Columbia— 
Metropolitan Police Department—Pt. I 
offenses reported Dec. 22 through Dec. 28, 
1963 


| Week beginning Change 
Classification 
Dee. 18, Dec. 22, Amount) Percent 
1963 1963 
Criminal! homicide. . 14 —1 100. 0 
ape Se ae =: —1 | —100.0 
Robbery....--.-..-- 61 66 +5 +82 
Aggravated assault_ 44 73 +29 | +65.9 
Housebreaking....-- 173 . 
Grand larceny - - ----. 25 15 —10 | —40.0 
Petit larceny 5 
Auto theſt 
Total... 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
December 23, 1963. 

The Honorable JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 

Columbia, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCMILLAN: Forwarded 
herewith are copies of the weekly crime re- 
port for the District of Columbia for the 
week beginning December 15, 1963. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Chief of Police. 
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Government of the District of Columbia— 
Metropolitan Police Department—Pt. I 
ofenses reported Dec. 15 through Dec. 21, 
1963 


Week beginning Change 
Classification | J]J 
Dee. 8, Dec. 18, Amount] Per- 
1963 1963 cent 


FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY AT ITS 
WORST 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Kenneth 
Holum, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Water and Power, came into 
my congressional district last Friday, 
January 3, and advocated the discredited 
and overwhelmingly rejected proposal to 
build another Federal Government dam 
on the Savannah River at Trotters 
Shoals. 

Mr. Holum did not extend me the 
usual courtesy of notifying me he was 
to speak in my congressional district and 
to sign Federal power contracts. I re- 
ceived no invitation to be present at the 
contract signing although Hartwell Dam 
could not have been a possibility without 
my support. 

I first read about Mr. Holum's visit and 
speech in my district in the newspapers. 
My office in Washington reeeived a re- 
lease through the mail on Saturday, 
January 4. 

Mr. Holum came into my district to 
sign these Federal power contracts, but 
the real effect of his visit was to peddle 
Federal Government power which the 
Department of Interior is finding most 
difficult to sell to a great majority of 
municipalities in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I warn and 
urge any municipality signing this con- 
tract to study every clause of this con- 
tract very carefully. I believe it is a 
step toward complete Federal control of 
our municipalities and local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Holum, in urging the construction 
of Trotters Shoals, exemplified high- 
handed Federal Government bureauc- 
racy at its worst. His action was an in- 
sult to the Legislature of South Carolina 
which unanimously adopted a resolution 
against Trotters Shoals. His action was 
an insult to the Governors of South 
Carolina, both past and present, who 
have opposed Trotters Shoals. His 
action was an insult to the Committee 
on Public Works of the U.S. House of 
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Representatives which held hearings last 
year for a week and which repudiated 
Trotters Shoals. His action is an insult 
to the overwhelming majority of the 
South Carolina congressional delegation 
who have opposed Trotters Shoals. 

Mr. Speaker, as a South Carolina 
Democratic Representative in the Con- 
gress for more than 15 years, I resent 
this modern-day Federal Government 
bureaucratie carpetbagger coming down 
at Government expense to tell the people 
of South Carolina what they need and 
what they ought to do. I resent this po- 
litical conspiracy concocted in Washing- 
ton against me and the best interests of 
my people. 

Mr. Holum, on November 18, speaking 
in Nashville, Tenn., where he advocated 
Trotters Shoals in spite of the fact that 
it was being rejected by the Public Works 
Committee, charged that the fight 
against Trotters Shoals was led by pri- 
vate utilities. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a completely 
false statement. I have led the fight for 
industry on the Savannah River rather 
than another Government dam at Trot- 
ters Shoals which would completely flood 
the Piedmont section of the Savannah 
River Valley and give the Federal Gov- 
ernment complete control of the most 
important section of the river. I am 
advocating instead of Trotters Shoals 
the investment of $300 million in private 
industry with thousands of jobs, develop- 
ment of our timber resources and mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes. My people need 
better schools. Our teachers need more 
pay. My young people need opportu- 
nity. We must eliminate poverty. This 
can be accomplished through industry, 
jobs, progress, and tax revenue. I am 
for prosperity and full employment in 
the Savannah Valley. Trotters Shoals 
would create permanent poverty. 


Mr. Aubrey J. Wagner, Chairman of 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, speaking 
in Cookeville, Tenn., on August 9 last 
year before the Conference on Resources 
Development said: 

Important as it can be, we must not as- 
sume that recreation alone can solve the 
economic problems of any sizable area. 
Rarely, if ever, is this true. 

I have pointed out that $156 million has 
been invested in water-base recreation fa- 
cilities in the Tennessee Valley. The water- 
front docks and resorts directly furnish the 
equivalent of 2,000 full-time jobs. These 
are impressive figures. 

Yet a single newsprint mill in the valley 
provides more employment than all of the 
boat docks, and its investment surpasses the 
entire investment in recreation on all of 
TVA’s reservoirs. This is an important com- 
parison to remember. 


I agree with Mr. Wagner. 

It is improper to project himself into 
the Trotters Shoals controversy just be- 
fore the South Carolina Democratic pri- 
mary, and therefore I think Mr. Holum 
should apologize to the Democrats of 
South Carolina or resign. 


REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP, CHAP- 
LAIN, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I pay high 
tribute to the inspiring work done here 
by the beloved Chaplain of the House, 
Rev. Bernard Braskamp. His daily in- 
vocations are more than requests for 
divine guidance. They are messages of 
hope and inspiration and guidance which 
will live on in the annals of the Congress 
long after we who are here have de- 
parted. 

His wonderful words help us to begin 
each day with a resolve for better and 
higher service. And in the days which 
lie ahead each prayer will merit careful 
reading and rereading. They are more, 
much more than devotions for today. 


THE LATE JAMES W. RYAN 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the death of the Honorable James W. 
Ryan the city of Chicago, the State of 
Illinois, and our country have suffered a 
great loss. He was one of God's noble- 
men, and his sudden passing has brought 
deep grief to the thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children whom he served in 
countless ways and by whom he was 
beloved. He was my close, my warm 
friend for more than half a century, from 
the time when we in our youth served to- 
gether in the Legislature of Illinois in the 
administration of Gov. Edward F. Dunne. 

For 38 years he was the Democratic 
committeeman of the seventh ward in 
the city of Chicago, the ward of my own 
residence, and after his retirement as 
ward committeeman in 1960 remained as 
president of the regular Democratic or- 
ganization of the ward, ever active and 
tireless in promoting the interest of the 
party of his faith and the welfare of the 
community and of his neighbors regard- 
less of party. There was no worthy civic 
activity or work of his church to which 
he did not give himself unstintingly. 

Thirty-eight years as ward committee- 
man in the great city of Chicago, play- 
ing his part all these years in the making 
of Presidents, of Governors, of mayors, 
of judges, and of the countless other pub- 
lic officials. The influence of James W. 
Ryan in the molding of the world in 
which we live is beyond calculation. No 
man ever enters and stays in politics, at 
whatever level, unless he genuinely likes 
people and in serving them finds an inner 
satisfaction that is far above monetary 
evaluation. James W. Ryan, as legisla- 
tor, as ward committeeman, as president 
of the ward organization, as chief deputy 
clerk of Cook County and in recent years 
as assistant bailiff of the municipal 
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court, lived by the finest traditions of ` 
dedicated public service. He has done to 


the fullest measure his share in making 
this a better world for all of us, a better 
land for our children, and our children’s 
children. His works and his memory will 
live on. + 

To his noble wife Helen; his daughters, 
Mrs. Virginia Ross, Mrs. Patricia Lynch, 
and Mary Helen; his sisters, Mayme 
Jung, Norine McNichols and Sister Mary 
Norine, R. S. M.; his brothers, Police Capt. 
John H. and Matthew J., and his 
grandchildren go my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the beloved dean of the Illinois dele- 
gation [Mr. O’Brien] be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD, and that all other Members who 
wish to do so may extend their remarks 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O’Brien]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, lamented today in Chicago is the 
passing of a distinguished citizen, James 
W. Ryan. 

Jim Ryan, as he was known to an 
ever increasing circle of friends, was a 
man of character who had been en- 
dowed with a generous nature at birth. 

He served his city, his State, and his 
fellow man with an intense desire and 
an urge to be helpful. 

His service in the Illinois State Legis- 
lature began in 1913 and when he had 
completed two terms his interest in it 
never lagged. 

He was active in promoting the wel- 
fare of the Democratic Party in Chi- 
cago and in Illinois. In the city he loved 
and to which he was so dedicated, Chi- 
cago, he served as Democratic ward 
committeeman of the seventh ward from 
1922 until 1960. He had been president, 
too, of the seventh ward regular Demo- 
cratic organization and in that capacity 
again demonstrated his forceful and fair 
nature in civic affairs. 

To his widow, Mrs. Helen Ryan, and 
to his three daughters, let us join their 
host of friends in extending our sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. And to his 
surviving three sisters, one of whom is 
Sister Mary Norine, R.S.M., let us say 
that we, too, share their sorrow in the 
passing of a worthy brother. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent death of deputy bailiff of the munic- 
ipal court, James Ryan, marks the pass- 
ing of one of the leaders who served in 
the Democratic ranks to build up the 
power of political control in the city of 
Chicago. As the committeeman of the 
seventh ward, he contributed much to 
the Democratic strength of the city and 
county candidates. 

He was a gentle and kindly man who 
knew only one axiom—loyalty to party— 
and even to his very death, worked at 
the ward level to insure strong support 
for the ticket. Upon his retirement from 
the committeemanship several years ago 
because of age, he surprised his successor, 
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the distinguished State committee chair- 
man, James Ronan, in his strong, spirited 
continued activity. 

Jim Ryan was an astute politician and 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of many hopeful leaders, both in 
public and party offices. He had a warm 
and friendly feeling toward people, and 
was ever ready to serve the needs of his 
many friends. His popularity in polit- 
ical circles, and practical knowledge of 
politics made him an important ad- 
viser in party policy, based on public 
appeal. His whole life was spent in the 
service of others—many oldtimers will 
miss his support and services, and young 
men, aspirants for political preferment, 
will feel the loss of his guidance and 
advice. 

He was a.credit to the people that he 
represented, and a great leader in civic, 
political, and spiritual activities of his 
community. 

We of the Illinois delegation mourn 
his passing and send our heartfelt con- 
dolences to his beloved wife Helen, his 
daughters Mary Helen, Mrs. Virginia 
Ross, and Mrs. Patricia Lynch, his sisters 
Mrs. Mayme Jung, Mrs. Norine MeNich- 
ols, and Sister Mary Norine, R.S.M., and 
his brothers Matthew J. Ryan and Police 
Capt. John H. Ryan. The State of Illi- 
nois and the city of Chicago have lost 
one of their most valuable citizens, and 
the Democratic Party a loyal and power- 
ful leader. May the good Lord grant an 
everlasting blessed peace to his soul. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply touched by the passing of 
James W. Ryan. He was a fine man. 
For many years we were associated in the 
councils of the Democratic Party of Cook 
County as committeemen from South 
Side wards. I shall miss him very much. 
His was a life of dedication to his party 
and the public welfare. I extend my 
warmest sympathy to Mrs. Ryan, his 
daughters, sisters, and brothers. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise at this time to express my 
heartfelt sorrow at the loss of my very 
dear friend, James W. Ryan, and to ex- 
tend my sympathy to the members of his 
family who are bereaved by the death 
of this great man. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ryan was a lifelong 
resident of the south side of Chicago, and 
for the past 43 years was very active 
in the civic and political life of the South 
Shore community. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ryan in his position 
as ward committeeman of the seventh 
ward, was a member of the Cook County 
Central Committee of the Democratic 
Party for 40 years. I was an intimate 
friend of James Ryan and for 24 years I 
had the privilege of serving with him 
on the Cook County Central Committee 
while I was representing the 17th ward. 
He was also a close personal friend of 
my family and that of my wife’s family, 
all of whom were neighbors in the South 
Shore community. 

Mr. Speaker, this man was a lifelong 
supporter of the ideals and principles of 
the Democratic Party and one of the 
great Democratic leaders in Chicago. He 
was a forerunner in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency, and a member of 
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numerous business, civic, fraternal, and 
religious organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Chicago has 
lost a man of great stature and dignity— 
one who was known far and wide for his 
sympathy and understanding of the 
problems of his fellow man. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues from Chicago in 
expression of deep grief at the passing 
of James W. Ryan and in tribute to the 
memory of a dear friend and a dedicated 
and beloved leader in the councils of the 
Democratic Party. He had a long and 
distinguished career in public office, both 
as a legislator and in later years in ad- 
ministrative posts in the government of 
Cook County and of the city of Chicago. 
He was dearly beloved by all who knew 
him. His place in the history of our 
State and of the city of Chicago is se- 
cure. A 

Mrs. Price joins me in warmest sym- 
pathy to his devoted wife, his three fine 
daughters, his sisters, his brothers, and 
his grandchildren. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden passing of James W. Ryan has 
deeply saddened the Chicago delegation 
as we gather for the 2d session of the 
88th Congress. He was a fine gentleman, 
a great American, with a heart filled 
with love for all his fellow men. He 
served with distinction as a member of 
the General Assembly of Illinois, as 
deputy clerk of Cook County and more 
recently as assistant bailiff of the mu- 
nicipal court. For 38 years he was the 
Democratic committeeman of Chicago’s 
seventh ward, retiring in 1960 in favor 
of his close friend, James A. Ronan, the 
dynamic Democratic State chairman of 
Illinois and member of Governor Ker- 
ner’s cabinet. Jim Ryan continued to 
serve his party and his ward with fidelity 
and dedication to the last day of his life 
as president of the seventh ward regular 
Democratic organization. 

To his wife Helen, his daughters and 
the other members of his devoted fam- 
ily Mrs. Kluczynski and I extend our 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the late Hon. James W. Ryan 
of Chicago—a dedicated public servant, 
whose service to his people will never be 
forgotten. But most of all I pay tribute 
to James W. Ryan, the man, who was 
a friend to me in the early days of my 
political life. Mr. Ryan's public service 
began in 1914, 14 years before my birth, 
and continued until 1960, when he de- 
cided to retire and turn the reins of his 
leadership to men he had groomed to 
follow in his footsteps. For 38 years this 
man served the people of the seventh 
ward as their committeeman and took 
his rightful seat in the Cook County 
Democratic Committee. He first took 
office as an elected representative in the 
Illinois State Legislature in 1914 and sub- 
sequently served as deputy county clerk. 
His many years of outstanding service in 
public life are a benediction to his mem- 
ory and will be an inspiration to those 
who continue in his absence. 

Having had the privilege of knowing 
this man, whose wisdom I shall long re- 
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member, I know he will be sorely missed 
by those who were near and dear to him. 
However, his ability, his accomplish- 
ments, his constructiveness, his noble 
character, and all that he stood for, will 
be an everlasting monument of his life 
on earth. It is with this thought in 
mind that I call your attention to this 
man who served the public as we now 
do to give us strength to carry on with 
our task. 


FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said of late concerning firearms 
legislation. The most knowledgeable and 
influential group that is directly con- 
cerned with this subject is the National 
Rifle Association. 

In the January 1964 issue of their pub- 
lication, the American Rifleman, they 
outlined their position which I would like 
to bring to the attention of all Members. 


REALISTIC FIREARMS CONTROLS 


The American people and the peoples of 
the world mourn the death of President John 
F. Kennedy. This was an incredible tragedy 
which shocked all civilized human beings. 
To those who treasure the right to keep and 
bear arms and the other basic American free- 
doms, the use of a rifle to assassinate our 
Nation’s leader is a calamity added to our 
grief at his loss. 

In this disturbing time, there is a tendency 
to seek a sweeping solution to crimes of vio- 
lence. The days following the tragic events 
on November 22, 1963, saw the eruption in 
the press, radio, and television of a highly 
emotionalized reaction to the weapon with 
which the terrible deed was performed. 
Never before has there been such a wave of 
antiflrearm feeling or such vocal and almost 
universal demand for tighter controls over 
the mail-order sales of guns. Although much 
of this was hysterical in nature, it has had 
its impact upon the U.S. Congress and it 
most certainly will have its impact upon the 
legislature of each of the 50 States. 

No group of individuals has done more 
over the years, or is doing more now, to eval- 
uate the problems related to firearms and 
to protect the right of law-abiding American 
citizens to keep and bear arms, than mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association of 
America. The NRA believes that firearms 
legislation is of insufficient value in the pre- 
vention of crime to justify the inevitable re- 
strictions which such legislation places upon 
law-abiding citizens. Nevertheless, it does 
not oppose proposed legislation to prohibit 
the sale of firearms to persons who have been 
convicted of a crime of violence, fugitives 
from justice, mental incompetents, and other 
undesirables, or to proposed legislation to 
make the sale of firearms to juveniles sub- 
ject to parental consent. 

The National Rifle Association is opposed 
to the registration of the ownership of fire- 
arms at any level of government; to the re- 
quirement of a license to purchase or possess 
a firearm; to control measures which levy dis- 
criminatory or punitive taxes or fees on the 
purchase or ownership of firearms; and to 
legislation which denies or interferes with in- 
dividual rights of our citizens or is designed 
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for the purpose of circumventing due process 
of law. 

Reputable gun owners maintain that leg- 
islation should not be aimed at the firearm 
but at its misuse. The NRA does not oppose 
reasonable legislation regulating the carrying 
of a concealed handgun, but it does oppose 
the theory that a target shooter, a hunter, or 
a collector should be required to meet the 
same conditions. It strongly supports legis- 
lation providing severe additional penalties 
for the use of a dangerous weapon in the 
commission of a crime. 

It is certain that antifirearm sentiment 

will remain a vital problem for some time. 
Regardless of what the U.S. Congress may 
ultimately do in the way of Federal legisla- 
tion, it is certain that many State legislatures 
will attempt solutions of one kind or another. 
Nothing in the present crisis has changed the 
fundamental policy of the National Rife 
Association of America with respect to the 
purchase, possession, and use of firearms by 
law-abiding American citizens for lawful 
purposes. 
It is important that each gun owner for- 
mulate a policy to govern his own thinking 
and that he accept the responsibility, as well 
as the privilege, of making his views known 
to his elected representatives. The time for 
hysteria and name calling is over. It is time 
now to point out calmly and logically the 
areas in which legislation is proper and ef- 
fective in discouraging the ownership and 
misuse of firearms by criminals and other 
undesirables. The lawmakers must be en- 
lightened on the views of reputable citizens 
who believe in the second amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America and who believe in the preservation 
of our heritage to keep and bear arms. Then, 
and only then, will we have the basis for 
developing realistic firearms controls. 


AGRICULTURE IGNORED 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
significant that President Johnson in his 
state of the Union message on yesterday 
did not even mention agriculture and its 
many problems. He made reference to 
practically every other segment of our 
economy which leads one to wonder 
whether or not the President is very 
much concerned about the welfare of the 
American farmer and his declining in- 
come. 

Does not the President know that the 
cotton producers in this country are in 
trouble? Has he already forgotten that 
he himself and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are urging the Congress to enact 
new wheat legislation without delay? 
Does the President not know that in- 
creased meat imports from foreign coun- 
tries are creating havoc and deep concern 
in the cattle producing areas of the 
country and that dairy farmers are also 
looking for some solution of their prob- 
lems? 

Yet the President makes no mention of 
the plight of the American farmer in his 
state of the Union message. Some ex- 
planation would seem to be fitting and 
proper. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAN- 
DLING OF OTEPKA CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, articles in 
the Des Moines Register which relate in- 
terviews with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, John F. Reilly, and Elmer D. Hill, 
corroborate the allegation of our col- 
league, Representative Cramer, of Flor- 
ida, that Rusk has become a willing 
partner in the effort to oust a loyal State 
Department security official, Otto F. 
Otepka. 

Taken together with transcripts of 
testimony from the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, these articles 
establish: 

First. Secretary Rusk has been aware 
of all the testimony and communications 
to the Senate subcommittee since the 
first week of last October when he was 
served notice that the subcommittee 
had evidence indicating perjury by some 
of his top employees. 

Second. Secretary Rusk had specific 
knowledge of the testimony of Reilly, 
Hill, and David I. Belisle, given last July 
and August, in which they denied knowl- 
edge of any wiretaps or listening devices 
used on Otepka’s telephone or in his 
office. 

Third. With the transcripts of testi- 
mony by Reilly, Hill, and Belisle available 
to him, Secretary Rusk permitted and 
even approved their letters of Novem- 
ber 6, 1963, to the Senate subcommittee, 
in which they admitted listening devices 
were used on Otepka’s telephone. 

In these letters they tried to palm off 
their earlier testimony as correct; that 
they were merely seeking “to amplify” 
the record, but at the same time using 
this left-handed means of admitting 
their initial testimony was untrue. In 
other words, under oath they lied to the 
subcommittee. 

Now there is additional testimony by 
Mr. Hill in which he admits actual re- 
cordings were made of Otepka’s conver- 
sations, and Reilly and some other of- 
ficials had knowledge of this. 

To this date I have seen no criticism of 
Reilly, Belisle, and Hill by Secretary 
Rusk or by Deputy Under Secretary of 
State William Crockett. But the State 
Department is busy peddling stories to 
the public trying to discredit and defame 
Otepka, whose only offense has been tell- 
ing the truth to a congressional commit- 
tee about conditions in the Security Divi- 
sion of the State Department. 

The record indicates that Rusk has the 
attitude that Reilly attributes to him 
when Reilly says he has not been criti- 
cized by high State Department officials 
for installing the listening device on 
Otepka’s telephone or for giving un- 
truthful testimony about it. 
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The fact that the inaccurate letters 
were written in the State Department's 
legal office, and approved by Secretary 
Rusk, raises some extremely serious 
questions about this case—questions 
more serious than the propriety of the 
tactics used against Otepka and even 
more serious than the initial giving of 
lying statements before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long insisted that 
there should be a thorough and sweeping 
investigation of the State Department. 
I renew that insistence today and call 
upon President Johnson to take such ac- 
tion without further delay. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Dec. 25,1963] © 
Rusk Insists HE HANDLES OTEPKA CASE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is personally responsible for the 
details of the handling of the Otepka case 
since October 5, he said Tuesday. 

The Secretary said he has read all of the 
testimony made available to the State De- 
partment relative to untruthful testimony of 
three high State Department officials. 

Under sharp pressure from Congress, Rusk 
forced the resignation of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John F. Reilly and Elmer D. Hill, 
a special assistant to Reilly. 

SPECIAL CASES 

David Belisle, chief assistant to Reilly, 
has been removed from any overall respon- 
sibility in the State Department Security 
Division, and “has been working on special 
security cases,” the State Department re- 
ported Tuesday. 

Rusk said he did not rely on subordinates 

to analyze the information on the handling 
of the Otepka case and the activities of 
Reilly, Hill, and Belisle. He said transcripts 
of all testimony and other information was 
sent to him personally, and was read by 
him. 
Secretary Rusk said he had approved let- 
ters Reilly, Hill, and Belisle sent to the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee Novem- 
ber 6, 1963, to clarify their testimony of late 
July and early August. 

In that testimony all three denied knowl- 
edge that wiretaps had been attached to the 
telephone of Chief Security Evaluator Otto 
Otepka. 

NOVEMBER 6 LETTERS 

Their November 6 letters admitted knowl- 
edge that a listening device was placed on 
Otepka’s telephone for 3 days, from March 
18 through March 20, 1963. 

However, the letters denied knowledge of 
any other incidents that might be considered 
an effort to use a listening device on Otep- 
ka's telephone or to place a listening device 
in his office. 

Since receiving those letters, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee has taken further 
testimony from Hill in which he admitted 
that there was further wiretapping of Otepka 
at Reilly’s direction, and that an actual re- 
cording was made of the conversations. 

Hill has testified that he turned these re- 
cordings over to some other State Department 
official at Reilly's direction. The State De- 
partment admits that Hill has changed his 
story and has stated that recordings were 
made, but contends there is still no evidence 
that knowledge of these recordings went to 
the Assistant Secretary of State or above. 


DETAILS FROM DODD 


Secretary Rusk contends that he had no 
knowledge of the basic allegations of “un- 
truthful statements” by Reilly, Hill, and 
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Belisle until October 5, 1963, when a memo- 
randum from the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee was delivered to him in New York where 
he was attending a U.N. session. 
Subcommittee Vice Chairman THOMAS 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, delivered 
the letter to Rusk and explained the problem. 


ORIGINAL STORY 


Last July 9, Committee Counsel Jay Sour- 
wine asked Hill: 

“Did you ever have anything to do with 
placing a listening device in Mr. Otepka's 
office? 

“Hitt. No, sir. 

“Sourwine. Did you have any knowledge 
of it, if it was done? 

“Hitt. No, sir.” 

REVISED VERSION 

On November 6, Hill wrote to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee that on 
March 18, Reilly asked him to explore the 
possibility of eavesdropping on conversations 
in Otepka's office. He said he discussed it 
with Clarence J. Schneider, chief of techni- 
cal operation branch, and that they decided 
they could install a listening device in Otep- 
Ka’s telephone. Hill added: 

“Mr. Schneider and I tested the system 
and found we would be unable to overhear 
conversations in Mr. Otepka’s office, except 
actual telephone conversations, because elec- 
trical interference produced a loud buzzing 
sound. It was never contemplated that an 
attempt would be made just to monitor Mr. 
Otepka's telephone line in order to overhear 
conversations on it.” 

Hill stated that an effort was made to get 
some equipment to eliminate the buzzing 
sound, but on March 20, Reilly informed 
him that it would not be necessary to pursue 
the wiretap further because information had 
been obtained from Otepka’s wastepaper 
burn bag indicating he was giving State De- 
partment information to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Hill now admits that he made a recording 
of conversations on Otepka's wire, and gave 
the recording to another man in Reilly’s 
presence, 

Reilly continues to testify under oath that 
no actual interceptions of conversations took 
place. 


Not REBUKED, Says REILLY 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C—John F. Reilly said 
Thursday no one at the State Department is 
angered with him despite charges that he 
wiretapped chief security evaluator Otto 
Otepka and then lied about it. 

Reilly said his resignation as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
Security Division was “voluntary,” and in- 
volved no reprimand or other criticism from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk or Deputy 
Under Secretary William Crockett. 

“I resigned because I did not feel I could 
effectively serve Secretary Rusk in the light 
of the relations with the congressional com- 
mittee,” Reilly said. 


REMAIN FRIENDLY 


Despite the charges of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee that Reilly gave “untruthful” 
testimony under oath, Reilly said “there is 
nothing derogatory in my (personnel) rec- 
ord, and I don’t believe there is any way 
in which my acts were regarded as improper 
by my superiors." 

Reilly said he has continued to have ami- 
able relations with Rusk and Crockett. 

“I am sure that if you talk with Mr. 
Crockett, he will tell you nothing I did was 
regarded as wrong. There is no basic dis- 
agreement with my superiors. I don’t think 
we find ourselves in an adversary position.” 
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WIRETAP ISSUE 


Reilly said he is “standing by“ his testi- 
mony before the Senate International Secu- 
rity Subcommittee in which he denied that 
he had ever ordered a wiretap to be put on 
Otepka's telephone last March. 

He has since admitted that a listening de- 
vice was attached to Otepka’s telephone, but 
contends it was attached for experimental 
Purposes and with no intention to intercept 
or record the conversations. 

Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat of Con- 
necticut, has said Elmer D. Hill, a former 
State Department electronics expert, testified 
he made several recordings at Reilly's instruc- 
tion and turned them over to Reilly. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, Jan. 
2, 1963] 
TELL or REILLY’'S UNDER-OATH DENIAL THAT 
He RECORDED OrepKa’s CALLS 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee released testimony 
Wednesday showing that John F. Reilly 
made statements under oath denying any 
recording of telephone conversations of chief 
security evaluator Otto Otepka. 

The transcript shows that members of the 
Senate committee have charged Reilly, a 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
with being “evasive” and “misleading” in 
testimony last August in which he denied 
any listening devices were connected to 
Otepka's telephone. 


ACTED AS LOOKOUT 


Since then Reilly has admitted that he 
directed Elmer D. Hill, an electronics expert, 
to experiment with attachments on Otepka’s 
telephone, and acted as a lookout in the hall 
when Hill and another technician discon- 
nected the wires that had changed Otepka's 
telephone into a microphone. 

Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, has contended that Reilly and other 
high State Department officials may be in- 
volved in perjury in denying the use of a 
listening device. 

The new testimony shows that Reilly in- 
sisted on November 15 that there was no 
actual interception of Otepka's conversa- 
tions. 

The transcript shows that Reilly said “The 
darned thing (the listening equipment) 
didn’t work.” 

Throughout his testimony, Reilly insisted 
that his August testimony was not false 
because in his mirid Otepka’s telephone was 
not “compromised.” 

Reilly insisted that when he answered 
questions in August, he regarded compro- 
mising of a telephone conversation as actual- 
ly listening to conversations and divulging 
the contents of the conversation to others. 

AUGUST TESTIMONY 

In August, Reilly was asked: “Have you 
ever engaged in or ordered the bugging or 
tapping or otherwise compromising tele- 
phones or private conversations in the office 
of an employee of the State Department?” 

Reilly answered: “No, sir.” 

When Counsel J. G. Sourwine asked again: 
“You never did?” Reilly replied: “That is 
right, sir.” 

Senator JoHN McCLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, said that Reilly’s performance “is 
a sad commentary” on high officials in the 
State Department. 

“If we call people in high responsible posi- 
tions in Government down here before this 
committee, trying to pursue our duties, and 
trying to get the truth, and then we find such 
evasion and such withholding and such tech- 
nical excuses and alibis for not giving the 
committee the truth, I want to tell you gen- 
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tlemen our task, our job is tremendous be- 
yond comprehension,” 

Under questioning, Reilly said that when 
he went to the State Department he might 
have “semifacetiously” said that one of his 
duties was to get Otepka.” 

However, he insisted that it was not a cam- 
paign to “get Otepka” that had resulted in 
the direction to Hill for the listening device 
on Otepka’s telephone. 

Otepka had been involved in policy differ- 
ences on security matters with Reilly and 
with Reilly’s predecessor, William Boswell. 

Otepka objected to what he considered to 
be lax standards in the use of “emergency 
security clearance” on 150 occasions in the 
first 2 years of the Kennedy administration, 
compared with only 5 such emergency 
clearances in the entire Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

WIELAND CASE 


There also was some dispute over the han- 
dling of a number of cases, including the case 
of William Wieland, the controversial head of 
the Caribbean desk, who was under sharp 
criticism from Congress for his actions in 
connection with Fidel Castro’s takeover in 
Cuba. 

Otepka found that Wieland had not dis- 
closed some facts in his background and had 
given misleading information on other mat- 
ters, and recommended that Wieland be 
dropped as “unsuitable” because of a lack 
of judgment and lack of integrity. He did 
not find Wieland disloyal. 

Despite the Otepka recommendations, Wie- 
land was retained in the Department and the 
case was closed. It is reported that Otepka 
became aware of some new information, and 
sought to have the Wieland case opened 
again. 

Reilly states that last March he was not 
out to get Otepka, but “I was thinking of 
how I could ascertain whether or not Mr. 
Otepka was getting me.” 

Reilly testified that he believed Otepka 
was cooperating with the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and was furnishing 
information to the committee to use in ques- 
tioning Reilly and others. 

Reilly said it is his view that Government 
employees have a responsibility not to tell 
Congress things that might embarrass either 
their superiors or their department. 

EFFECTIVE WAY 

On March 13, Reilly said he talked with his 
assistant, David I. Belisle, about ways of 
obtaining more information on Otepka’s ac- 
tivity including a wiretap, a listening device 
in his room, and an examination of Otepka's 
wastepaper “burn bag.” 

On March 18, he said he directed Hill to 
experiment and find an effective way to mon- 
itor Otepka's conversations. At the same 
time, Reilly started a systematic search of 
Otepka’s burn bag and this search resulted 
in a carbon paper that showed that Otepka 
had written a list of questions to be asked 
of his superiors. 

Reilly said that many of these questions 
were asked of him when he appeared before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
later. 

Reilly revealed that when he came to the 
State Department, in April 1962, his predeces- 
sor, Boswell, had indicated that he had been 
trying to get rid of Otepka because he re- 
garded the veteran chief evaluator as trouble- 
some, 

Reilly said when he decided to use the 
listening devices on Otepka's telephone, he 
did not consult Deputy Under Secretary Wil- 
liam Crockett or higher authority. However, 
he stated that when he obtained information 
that Otepka had furnished questions to 
Sourwine that he had the support of Crockett 
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and the Department in steps taken to oust 
Otepka. 

He said that Crockett is in sympathy with 
the effort to oust Otepka, and that he be- 


lieves it is the Department policy to get rid 


of Otepka. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, Dec. 
28, 1963] 


Jos HUNTER FEARS TALK ON WIRETAP 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasuHincton, D.C.—Electronics expert 
Elmer Dewey (Bud) Hill said Friday wire- 
taps were used to make “several recordings” 
of conversations on the telephone of State 
Department security evaluator Otto Otepka. 

However, the 34-year-old former State 
Department technician said he did not want 
to discuss the details of conflicts between 
his story and the story of others in the State 
Department who deny recordings were made 
of Otepka's telephone conversations. 

“I’m going to have to go out and get a 
job in private industry, and I don’t want to 
get crosswise with the officials of the State 
Department,” Hill said. 

“I'm going to have to depend on the State 
Department for references and I don't want 
to make things any more difficult for them 
than I have to under the circumstances.” 

COULD BE ROUGH 

He said “things could be pretty rough” in 
getting another job if his testimony makes 
it difficult for Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Deputy Undersecretary William Crockett, or 
John F. Reilly, recently resigned Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
Security Division. 

“Reilly has his position to look out for, so 
does Crockett, and so does Secretary Rusk,” 
Hill said. “I don't want to do anything that 
would put them in a more embarrassing 
situation.” 

Hill said he gave testimony last July in 
which he denied listening devices had been 
attached to Otepka's telephone “because it 
was what the Department wanted.” 


CHANGED STORY 


He said he has changed his story to admit 
the actual recording of the Otepka telephone 
conversations “because I felt I had to tell 
the truth to avoid trouble.” 

However, he explained that he did not want 
to give any explanation of his dealing with 
State Department officials because this may 
irritate them and result in bad references. 

“I've told the truth to the [Senate Inter- 
nal Security] Subcommittee, and I don't 
want to give any more explanations unless 
I have consulted my lawyer,” Hill said. 

The transcript of the executive session tes- 
timony given by Hill has not been made pub- 
lic yet, but Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, has made reference to it in 
a Senate floor speech. 


DENIED KNOWLEDGE 


Dopp said Reilly, Hill, and David I. Belisle, 
an assistant to Reilly, had testified in July 
and August “that they knew nothing about 
the installation of a listening device in Mr. 
Otepka’s office.” 

“Reilly and Belisle,” he went on, “recalled 
before the committee (in mid-November), 
Stated that none of Otepka’s conversations 
had been overheard because of electronic 
difficulties.” 

Hill testified that tape recordings had been 
made of several conversations, that Reilly 
had expressed particular interest in one con- 
versation, and that he had turned the tapes 
over to an unidentified third party at Reilly's 
direction, 

Reilly continues to claim he had no knowl- 
edge that any recordings were made, and to 
deny that any recordings were ever given to 
him or delivered to others at his request. He 
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and Hill resigned from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Hill, a native of Los Angeles, Calif., re- 
ceived an M.A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1957. He had been a research as- 
sociate at Stanford for more than 5 years 
when he was hired by the State Department 
in January 1962 as electronics expert for the 
Security Division. 


BELISLE TALE AN AFFRONT, PROBERS SAY: 
HEDGE ON WIRETAP HELD “INCREDIBLE” 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—State Department Se- 
curity Specialist David I. Belisle admitted he 
was told last March of efforts to wiretap the 
telephone of Chief Security Evaluator Otto 
Otepka. 

A transcript of testimony released Monday 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee showed that committee members regarded 
Belisle as “evasive” and “untruthful” in 
making earlier denials that he had any in- 
formation on the wiretaps. 


TAKEN NOVEMBER 14 


Belisle's testimony was taken November 
14 in a closed session of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee after investigators 
had obtained conclusive evidence that a wire- 
tap was placed on Otepka's telephone last 
March. 

Although two persons involved in denial 
of knowledge of the wiretaps have resigned in 
the aftermath of Senate charges of per- 
jury,” Secretary of State Dean Rusk has al- 
lowed Belisle to remain an official of the 
State Department. 

In the transcript released Monday, Belisle 
told committee members he did not intend 
to be evasive or to mislead them last July 29 
when he stated under oath that he had “no 
information” relative to a wiretap on Otep- 
ka's telephone. 

Belisle insisted that he believed his testi- 
mony under oath did not require that he 
give “secondhand” or “hearsay” testimony 
when asked if he had any “information” 
about such wiretaps. 

He explained that he heard about the 
wiretap from John F. Reilly, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
Security Division. Reilly told him of the 
wiretapping of Otepka’s telephone a few 
days after the events, Belisle admitted. 


“AN AFFRONT” 


Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, Senator JOHN MCOLELLAN, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, and Senator ROMAN HRUS- 
KA, Republican, of Nebraska, declared that 
Belisle’s testimony was “incredible” and “an 
affront” to the members of the committee. 

MCCLELLAN declared that it was not “hear- 
say” testimony on the wiretaps when Belisle 
obtained his information from Reilly, the 
man who had directed the effort to tap 
Otepka’s wire. 

Chairman James O. EasTLanp, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, said that under the Belisle 
theory on “hearsay” a witness could deny 
having information about a murder, even 
though he had been told about the crime 
by the murderer. 

The transcript showed that the committee 
members uniformly regarded Belisle as being 
“evasive” and “untruthful” under oath in 
earlier testimony. 

They regarded him as also lacking in frank- 
ness in continuing to insist that he was 
justified in not telling the committee “the 
whole truth” as required by his oath. 

Under questioning, Belisle said “the whole 
intent [of the wiretap and searches of 
Otpka’s office] was to determine what in- 
formation he [Otepka] was giving to the 
[Internal Security] Subcommittee.” 

Belisle admitted that on March 13 he dis- 
cussed with Reilly ways to determine what 
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information Otepka might be giving to 
Congress. 
THE CONVERSATION 


In this conversation, Reilly discussed the 
possibility of using some listening device 
on Otepka’s telephone or in his office at the 
State Department, and also mentioned that 
he might examine typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers in Otepka's wastepaper burn 
bag.” 

Belisle said he was in Costa Rica on March 
18, 19, and 20 when Reilly directed Elmer D. 


(Bud) Hill, an electronics specialist, to ex- 


periment with a wiretap device on Otepka’s 
telephone. 

Belisle testified that Reilly told him of 
the effort a few days later and informed him 
it had not been highly successful. 

(Belisle and Reilly continue to claim the 
wiretap effort was thwarted by a humming 
sound on the line. However, Senator Dopp 
has made a Senate speech in which he says 
Hill has changed his story and now says 
that several recordings were made and were 
turned over to Reilly.) 

In the face of his present admission of 
knowledge of the attempted wiretap on 
Otepka's telephone, Belisle continued to in- 
sist that he did not lie to the committee 
last August when he denied any knowledge. 

WHAT HE SAID 

At that time Belisle was asked by Chief 
Counsel Sourwine: “Do you have any in- 
formation with respect to the tapping of 
the telephone of Mr. Otto Otepka?” 

“No, sir,” Belisle answered. 

“Do you know whether this was done?” 
Sourwine followed up. 

“No, I do not,” Belisle answered. 

“Did you have anything to do with the 
placing of a listening device in Mr. Otepka’s 
office?” Sourwine asked. 

“I did not, sir,” Belisle answered. 

“Do you know if this was done?” Sour- 
wine asked. 

“I do not,” Belisle answered. 

After the State Department was notified 
that the Internal Security Subcommittee had 
evidence establishing that a wiretap was 
placed on Otepka’s telephone, Belisle wrote 
a letter to “amplify” his testimony, saying 
he had no “firsthand” knowledge. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa for 
his efforts, despite the criticism, toward 
bringing all the facts to light, as the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
other body and also certain Members of 
the other body have been trying to do 
for some time. The facts the gentleman 
is putting into the Recorp at this time, I 
am confident, will help accomplish that. 
I, too, of course, have been subject to all 
sorts of criticism by the State Depart- 
ment for likewise having insisted that 
the truth of this matter be fully deter- 
mined and that the American people be 
advised as to the truth. In my opinion, 
this is one of the grossest examples of 
attempted, purposeful coverup of the 
truth by the State Department in my 
memory. 

Of course, let me say this, the reason 
I became interested in it and remain 
interested in it is because of the funda- 
mentals, as I am sure the gentleman is 
likewise concerned about, that are in- 
volved in this particular case. There are 
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basic fundamental principles involved 
here. Since when is the Congress of the 
United States through its properly con- 
stituted committees not permitted, be- 
cause of some regulation in existence or 
other excuse in the executive branch of 
the Government, to inquire into the facts 
regarding information within the juris- 
diction of that committee? 

Mr. Otepka was called as a witness be- 
fore the committee, was he not, I ask 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. And he answered the 
questions posed to him by that commit- 
tee, did he not? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. Under 
oath. 

Mr. CRAMER. And he had no alter- 
native but to answer the questions to the 
fullest extent of his knowledge, did he, I 
ask the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CRAMER. It appears to me— 
and I ask the gentleman if he does not 
agree with it—that the effort with re- 
gard to Otepka appears to be an in- 
tended, purposeful effort to try to intimi- 
date other Government employees by 
making an example out of Otepka. Does 
it not appear to the gentleman from Iowa 
that is what it is? 

Mr. GROSS. It certainly does. 

Mr. CRAMER. It appears to me it is. 
Setting up Otepka as an example that, 
under the threat of being publicly dis- 
credited, in the future no other Federal 
employees should come before any com- 
mittees and give information other than 
that previously approved by the agency, 
even though under oath and pursuant to 
the request of the committee. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman is exact- 
ly right and especially so with respect 
to the State Department. 

Mr. CRAMER. And does not the gen- 
tleman feel that unless the Congress of 
the United States, as the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee tried to do and as 
the gentleman is trying to do and as I am 
trying to do and as many Members of the 
other body have been trying to do, fully 
explores this thing and unless the facts 
are all brought out and the rights of 
Congress to investigate are protected, 
that other witnesses unquestionably 
would be intimidated with Otepka’s fir- 
ing under these circumstances? 

Mr. GROSS. It would certainly have 
that effect. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man further believe no State Department 
investigative authority has the right un- 
der our separation of powers between the 
executive and the legislative and the 
acknowledged necessity for Congress to 
inquire into matters relating to legisla- 
tion to investigate members of the staff 
of a Senate investigating committee, 
which even the State Department did not 
deny, when I charged them with that, 
in their statement in reply? 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I compliment him for the in- 
formation that he has provided to the 
House on this subject. 

Mr. CRAMER. For instance, in reply 
to my charge that certain employees 
of the Senate committee had been under 
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investigation by the State Department, 
the reply of the State Department was 
a denial that: 

A State Department security officer or that 
the Department was investigating employees 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. 


I know the gentleman notices, as I 
do, how carefully worded that statement 
is—“was investigating,” meaning present 
tense. . 

Mr.GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. It does not deny that 
they have in the past attempted to or in 
fact had investigated employees of a duly 
constituted congressional committee. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CRAMER. Therefore, the State 
Department did not deny that, but by 
implication it admitted it. It also ad- 
mitted that the meeting to which I re- 
ferred in my memorandum which I 
placed in the Recorp took place. They 
admitted certain information I placed in 
the Recorp was correct but questioned 
some of the implications of it otherwise. 
I ask the gentleman this question fur- 
ther. I further charged at the time that 
it was my opinion that Mr. Rusk, who ad- 
mittedly, as Secretary of State, has been 
in on this matter from the very begin- 
ning—and the gentleman from Iowa re- 
peated that statement here today—is 
hardly an impartial person nor would 
anyone else in the State Department un- 
der his jurisdiction be an impartial per- 
son for investigating further all the facts 
of the Otepka case. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with that? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly do. And the 
offer by Secretary Rusk to pick one ‘of 
six employees within the Department of 
State to sit on his—Otepka’s—appeal is 
a travesty. Employees of the State De- 
partment cannot be unprejudiced in this 
matter in the light of what has hap- 
pened and has been demonstrated before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. Otepka cannot possibly rest his 
case with any one of six persons or a 
dozen persons from within the State 
Department, selected by Secretary Rusk 
to sit on his case. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that the State Department by 
handling it in this manner using a State 
Department employee as one of the in- 
vestigators, are themselves opening 
themselves up to the charge, by their 
own action, of a whitewash of the entire 
case? 

Mr.GROSS. Exactly so. 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel the simple way to avoid such 
a charge would be for the President to 
appoint an impartial review board with 
no relationship to the State Department 
and not under the jurisdiction or the 
control of Secretary Rusk if confidence 
in the State Department’s action in this 
respect as well as in others among the 
American people is to be maintained? 

Mr. GROSS. That is the only way 
Otto Otepka could begin to get a fair 
hearing on his appeal. 

Mr. CRAMER. I ask the gentleman 
further—and I am sure he is familiar 
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with the most recent report and release 
of testimony from the Internal Security 
Subcommittee with respect to the testi- 
mony of . Belisle who, incidentally, 
even though, as the gentleman said, he 
lied before the committee—and I concur 
in the gentleman’s conclusion—still the 
fact is he remains in the State Depart- 
ment. The other two gentlemen, Mr. 
Reilly and Mr. Hill, who likewise falsi- 
fied their statements before the commit- 
tee are no longer with the Department. 
This is not only my charge, but it is a 
repetition of charges made in the other 
body as well—that falsification of testi- 
mony is obvious on the record. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. And admitted in 
a left-handed way by the individuals 
themselves. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, by submitting a 
memorandum “clarifying” their testi- 
mony in the first instance before the 
committee. 

I said in my previous statement—and 
it has now been confirmed—that those 
clarifying statements were cleared over 
the desk of Secretary Rusk. Is that not 
the gentleman’s information? 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly cor- 
rect—and also over the desk of the legal 
officer of the State Department. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. The Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, based upon sworn 
testimony, made the evidence available 
to the press and made certain state- 
ments concerning it this week. The com- 
mittee said that the Belisle tale was 
“an affront” to the committee; that two 
persons involved in denial of knowledge 
of the wiretaps have resigned in the 
aftermath of Senate charges of perjury; 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
allowed Belisle to remain an official of 
the Department; that State Department 
security specialist David I. Belisle ad- 
mitted he was told last March of efforts 
to wiretap the telephone of chief security 
evaluator Otto Otepka, which he had 
denied in the first instance before the 
committee; is that not ‘correct? 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. I ask the gentleman if 
he will ask unanimous consent to make 
this report on the committee’s findings 
a part of the Recorp following his re- 
marks? 

Mr. GROSS. I already have that per- 
mission. 

Mr. CRAMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his efforts. It is my hope, 
as I am sure it is the hope of the gentle- 
man, that the Johnson administration 
will take whatever steps are believed nec- 
esssary as to appointing a truly impartial 
factfinding group that can get to the 
bottom of this question, to determine the 
true facts, and to make certain that the 
American people are fully informed and 
to make sure that the power and author- 
ity of the Congress to investigate is not 
prejudiced and that other Government 
employees are not intimidated by this 
action and, of equal and perhaps greater 
importance, that no injustice is done to 
Otto Otepka who has had more than 20 
years of exemplary service in the secu- 
rity division of the State Department. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am under the im- 
pression that Mr. Otepka now has a case 
pending in one of the courts. Is that an 
erroneous impression? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not believe that he 
has yet taken his case to any court. He 
has an appeal pending as a result of his 
being ousted from the State Department, 
being fired from the State Department. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am under the im- 
pression that the ouster is now pending 
before the court. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be the fact, 
but I am not aware of it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If this matter does 
not in fact get into court, would the 
gentleman be satisfied if an impartial 
committee were appointed to study all 
the facts in this matter? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, if a truly impartial 
committee were appointed. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would see no ob- 
jection to that and I do not believe Sec- 
retary Rusk would object. I believe this 
is a case which certainly has gained 
nationwide attention. Perhaps it would 
be an excellent idea to have an impartial 
committee appointed. 

Mr. GROSS. It could not be truly 
impartial and be composed of anyone 
from the State Department, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would have no ob- 
jection to the appointment of an im- 
partial group, totally disassociated from 
the State Department, to look into this 
matter to get to the bottom of this thing. 
It would not surprise me one bit to see 
the administration do just that. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 


REPORT ON GENEVA SPACE RADIO 
COMMUNICATION CONFERENCE 
AND PROGRESS MADE IN ESTAB- 
LISHING GLOBAL COMMUNICA- 
TION SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Harris] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for this time today in order that I might 
give to the House information on some 
most interesting developments in the 
field of international telecommunica- 
tions, 

Today I have the privilege of report- 
ing to you, Mr. Speaker, on the results 
of one of the most important and success- 
ful international conferences held in re- 
cent years, and the significance of that 
Conference to the establishment of a 
global satellite communications system. 

May I remind you, Mr. Speaker, that in 
the last Congress there was enacted a 
landmark piece of legislation. It was the 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962. 
Before beginning my report, I would like 
to call attention to the declaration of 
policy and purpose of that far-reaching 
and important legislation. 

In my judgment, those of us who have 
participated in the formulation, the 
enactment and finalization of that pro- 
gram during the last Congress helped to 
make history. In my judgment, the con- 
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tributions which this program may make 
to the future of this country and our 
civilization cannot be anticipated at this 
moment. This communication program 
that we in this country developed and 
that we propose to utilize with other 
countries of the world may greatly affect 
the future of this Nation and of other 
peoples of the world. 
DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that it is the policy of the United States to 
establish, in conjunction and in cooperation 
with other countries, as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable a commercial communications satel- 
lite system, as part of an improved global 
communications network, which will be re- 
sponsive to public needs and national ob- 
jectives, which will serve the communication 
needs of the United States and other coun- 
tries, and which will contribute to world 
peace and understanding. 

(b) The new and expanded telecommuni- 
cation services are to be made available as 
promptly as possible and are to be extended 
to provide global coverage at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. In effectuating this program, 
care and attention will be directed toward 
providing such services to economically less 
developed countries and areas as well as those 
more highly developed, toward efficient and 
economical use of the electromagnetic fre- 
quency spectrum, and toward the reflection 
of the benefits of this new technology in 
both quality of services and charges for such 
services. 

(c) In order to facilitate this development 
and to provide for the widest possible par- 
ticipation by private enterprise, United 
States participation in the global system 
shall be in the form of a private corpora- 
tion, subject to appropriate governmental 
regulation. It is the intent of Congress that 
all authorized users shall have nondiscrim- 
inatory access to the system; that maximum 
competition be maintained in the provision 
of equipment and services utilized by the 
system; that the corporation created under 
this Act be so organized and operated as to 
maintain and strengthen competition in the 
provision of communications services to the 
public; and that the activities of the cor- 
poration created under this Act and of the 
persons or companies participating in the 
ownership of the corporation shall be con- 
sistent with the Federal antitrust laws. 

(d) It is not the intent of Congress by this 
Act to preclude the use of the communica- 
tions satellite system for domestic com- 
munication services where consistent with 
the provisions of this Act nor to preclude 
the creation of additional communications 
satellite systems, if required to meet unique 
governmental needs or if otherwise required 
in the national interest. 


It will be recalled that we had some 
difficulty formulating and finalizing this 
legislation. Our own Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce held ex- 
tensive hearings. It was considered over 
a period of several weeks in executive 
session. The appropriate committees of 
the other body and the other body dis- 
cussed it at length before we finally con- 
cluded the consideration of this program. 
Even though there were serious questions 
raised during the course of this consid- 
eration, I think developments to date 
have justified the action of our commit- 
tee in arriving at its decision and they 
have justified the decision of the Con- 
gress in approving the establishment of 
an early global communication program. 

That leads me to make this ob- 
servation: So many times when we have 
the far-reaching, important landmark 
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programs on which we are legislating, 
we do not proceed to follow through to 
see how they work out. But I told this 
House at the time that we were going 
to follow through. Because of the con- 
troversial nature of the program I felt 
it was the thing we should do. 

We have followed through and kept 
up with the progress of this program. 
Let me say to you that has been remark- 
able. In my judgment it is proceeding 
along the lines that we intended. I am 
encouraged by the progress made thus 
far. There have been difficulties, to be 
sure. Many problems still have to be 
worked out, and many of them have been 
worked out. But as the declaration of 
policy states so positively and specifically, 
this program requires the cooperation of 
other countries if it is going to be suc- 
cessful, and we are making good progress 
toward that objective. 


SPACE RADIO COMMUNICATION CONFERENCE 


In the fall of last year, I had the great 
honor of being designated by the Speaker 


of this great body to serve as a member 


of the US. delegation to the Space Radio 
Communication Conference held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from October 7, 
1963, through November 8, 1963. Our 
esteemed colleague on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, ABNER 
W. Sirsa, was designated to serve to- 
gether with me on that delegation, and 
my good friend and committee colleague, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, was present as an 
observer during part of the time. 

Technically the Space Radio Confer- 
ence is known as the Extraordinary Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union 
to Allocate Frequency Bands for Space 
Radio Communications. More specifi- 
cally, the purpose of that Conference was 
to secure agreement internationally with 
respect to the allocation of frequencies in 
the radio spectrum for satellite commu- 
nications, space research, navigational 
satellites, meteorological satellites, tele- 
command, telemetry, tracking of space 
vehicles; amateur radio, and radio 
astronomy. 

The importance which the United 
States attached to that Conference was 
demonstrated by the composition and 
size of the U.S. delegation as well as the 
careful preparations which had gone into 
the formulation of the U.S. proposals 
to that Conference. 

Our delegation of some 30 persons 
from Government agencies, the Con- 
gress, industry and academic life was 
led by Mr. Joseph H. McConnell who had 
been given the status of a U.S. Ambas- 
sador. Mr. McConnell, at present presi- 
dent of Reynolds Metals Inc., has had 
extensive experience in the field of com- 
munications while serving from 1941 un- 
til 1949 as executive vice president of 
RCA-Victor, and as president of NBC un- 
til 1953. To assist him in connection 
with foreign policy matters, Ambassador 
Jacob D. Beam, a career diplomat with 
extensive experience in dealing with Iron 
Curtain countries, was assigned as one of 
the two Vice Chairmen of the delegation. 
T. A. M. Craven, a former FCC Commis- 
sioner, with extensive background in in- 
ternational telecommunications matters 
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was the second Vice Chairman of the 
delegation. 

Outstanding technical experts and vet- 
erans in international telecommunica- 
tions negotiations such as, William H. 
Watkins, Harry Fine, Wilfred Dean, Jr., 
Paul D. Miles, and Carl W. Loeber, were 
the U.S. spokesmen on important Con- 
ference committees. A satellite policy 
group consisting of Chairman Henry of 
the FCC, Mr. Gilbert Carter of the State 
Department, Dr. Joseph V. Charyk, pres- 
ident, and Leonard H. Marks, director of 
the Communications Satellite Corp., was 
in constant touch with the delegates of 
the 70 other nations attending the Con- 
ference. Their assignment was to famil- 
iarize these delegates with the U.S. plan 
for a global satellite system open to all 
nations wishing to participate. 

The delegates whom I have named and 
numerous others, under the superb 
leadership of Mr. McConnell, worked un- 
tiringly, to bring about the successful 
conclusion of the Conference which the 
late President Kennedy only 2 days be- 
fore his tragic death characterized as 
“one of the most successful of its kind 
held in recent times.” 

President Kennedy’s statement was 
made on November 20, 2 days before his 
assassination, when he received a report 
from Mr. McConnell on the Geneva 
Conference. I insert at this point Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s statement as a part of 

my remarks: 

f STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I received a report today from Mr. Joseph 
McConnell, Chairman of the U.S. delegation 
at the recent Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference on Space Communications 
held in Geneva by the International Tele- 
communication Union. This Conference has 
been one of the most successful of its kind 
held in recent times. Mr. McConnell is com- 
mended for the outstanding leadership which 
he gave to the American delegation and for 
his many contributions to the successful 
conclusion of the Conference. 

The Conference allocated frequencies for 
communications satellites and adopted 
procedures governing their use, thus clear- 
ing the way for the establishment of an 
efficient global communications system. The 
Conference also allocated frequencies for 
meteorological and navigational satellites, 
space research, and radio astronomy. 

This Government and the U.S. Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. can now take practi- 
cal steps, in cooperation with other govern- 
ments and foreign business entities, to de- 
velop a single global commercial space com- 
munications system. It continues to be the 
policy of the United States that all countries 
which wish to participate in the ownership, 
management, and use of this system will have 
an opportunity to do so. 

Aside from the many political, economic, 
and social benefits, effective satellite com- 
munications can improve international un- 
derstanding by providing a broad new chan- 
nel for the flow of information between 
peoples. 

The many delegations which participated 
in the important work of this Conference 
are to be congratulated on its successful 
outcome. 


The Conference agreed to set aside 
2,800 megacycles for communications 
satellite services. The United States had 
proposed 2,725 megacycles while the So- 
viet proposal was limited to 1,600 mega- 
cycles. 
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For the most part, the Soviet proposal 
was in frequency bands different from 
those proposed by the United States. 
Only 800 megacycles were common to 
both proposals. 

Under these circumstances, it is most 
gratifying that the 2,800 megacycles 
agreed to by the Conference include four 
500 megacycle bands which were con- 
tained in the U.S. proposal. 

I believe we may be justified in specu- 
lating that the Soviet’s willingness 
actively to work for a compromise at the 
Conference is due to their intention to 
offer keen competition to the United 
States and the free world in the com- 
munications satellite field. 

At the Geneva Conference, the Soviet 
delegates remained noncommittal on the 
question of their willingness to partici- 
pate in a global satellite system. In the 
spring of 1963, the U.S. Government had 
sent a communication to Moscow out- 
lining the U.S. plans for a global com- 
munications satellite system and inviting 
the Soviet to participate. The Soviet 
Government replied that the plans were 
premature. When the question was re- 
opened informally with the Soviet at the 
Geneva Conference, the official Soviet 
policy position remained unchanged, al- 
though there seemed to be considerable 
interest in the U.S. plans on the part of 
some of the Soviet technicians. 

Incidentally, it should be mentioned 
that almost all of the delegations, other 
than our own, consisted exclusively of 
technicians attached to their respective 
telephone and telegraph administrations. 
This, again, is proof of our own policy 
of considering an early satellite commu- 
nications system, a vital national ob- 
jective within the framework of our 
foreign policy. 

Apart from the question of the number 
of frequencies to be allocated for space 
communications, the Conference was 
called upon to consider the procedure 
to govern the use of the frequencies thus 
allocated. Several countries, including 
the Soviet, held out for provisional use 
only of the allocated frequencies pending 
a future planning conference. The U.S. 
position was that the use of the fre- 
quencies had to be sufficiently definitive 
to permit long-range planning and ma- 
jor investments in a global communica- 
tions satellite system. Many of the 
nations represented at the Conference 
feared that the major nations with pres- 
ent satellite capacity might preempt the 
allocated frequencies, thus leaving the 
less developed and smaller nations in the 
position in which they find themselves 
now with regard to frequencies utilized 
for other radio services. The position 
of these nations was supported by a pro- 
posal submitted. by the International 
Frequency Registration Board, a perma- 
nent organ of the International Tele- 
communications Union. The Board's 
proposal called for a future planning 
conference to decide on the definitive 
use of the frequencies which, under the 
Board’s proposal, would be allocated only 
provisionally by the present Conference. 

Let me deviate for one moment to say 
that I spent the better part of 1 day 
at Geneva visiting the splendid office 
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building of the International Telecom- 
munications Union, where I had occa- 
sion to observe some of the operations 
of the International Frequency Regis- 
tration Board. It is the function of the 
Board to keep up-to-date records of 
radio frequencies used by member na- 
tions and to advise such nations of any 
actual or potential interference which 
might be caused by such use. In order 
to discharge this function effectively, 
the Board has available to it the most 
modern electronic computers. It is my 
understanding that here at home there 
are plans underway of making similar 
use of computers for purposes of more 
effective national spectrum management. 
It is my hope that these plans can be 
carried forward, and I shall support 
these efforts to the best of my ability. 

Now, let us come back to the proposal 
of the International Frequency Regis- 
tration Board at the Geneva Conference. 
Our delegation protested the Board’s au- 
thority to submit recommendations of 
this kind. The proposal was formally 
withdrawn. Nevertheless, the existence 
of such a proposal made more difficult 
our position at the Conference that the 
allocated frequencies should be made 
available for immediate use. Thanks 
only to the diligent efforts on the part of 
our delegation to persuade other nations 
they they, too, would stand to benefit 
from the establishment of an early sys- 
tem, did the Conference reach the deci- 
sion permitting immediate use rather 
than provisional use of the allocated 
frequencies. 

Communications satellites formed an 
important background at the Conference. 

At the beginning of the Conference an 
exchange of greetings between the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations 
and the Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union was 
televised via Telstar. This event was 
witnessed by the Conference delegates in 
Geneva. 

At the close of the Conference, a 
world's first occurred when Mr. McCon- 
nell reported from Geneva via Syncom 
satellite on the results of the Conference 
to Government officials and press repre- 
sentatives assembled in Washington, and 
answered questions submitted by them 
via satellite. 

Syncom II, which was built by Hughes 
Aircraft Co., under contract with NASA, 
was launched on July 26, 1963. Syncom 
I, launched about 5 months earlier, 
ceased transmitting signals upon reach- 
ing orbit. 

Syncom II is in approximately syn- 
chronous orbit over Brazil at an altitude 
of about 22,000 miles. During the Con- 
ference, arrangements were made to per- 
mit delegates to the Conference to speak 
via Syncom from the Conference site 
with persons in the Delegates’ Lounge in 
the United Nations Building in New York 
and in the NASA Headquarters building 
in Washington. 

The USNS Kingsport which was 
docked in Rota, Spain, served as the 
European terminal of the satellite cir- 
cuit, while the U.S. Army station in 
Lakehurst, N.J., was the U.S. terminal. 

So we had telephone conversations and 
a press interview via about 1,100 miles 
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of telephone lines, and 22,000 miles up to 
Syncom and 22,000 down from the satel- 
lite. In view of this historic first, I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a tran- 
“sttipt of the world’s first press interview 
via satellite: 


DEMONSTRATION OF SYNCOM SATELLITE WITH 
TRANSOCEANIC NEWS CONFERENCE 


PARTICIPANTS 


Geneva, Switzerland: Ambassador Joseph 
McConnell, Chairman of the U.S. delegation 
to the International Telecommunications 
Union. 

Washington, D.C.: Leonard Jaffe, Director, 
Communication and Navigation Programs 
Division, Office of Space Science and Appli- 
cations, NASA; E. William Henry, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission; Har- 
lan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Department 
of State; G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, Department of 
State; Dr. Joseph Charyk, president, Com- 
munications Satellite Corp.; Joseph McRob- 
erts, public affairs officer, Office of Public 
Services and Information, NASA. 

McRoserts. As you know, this news con- 
ference was called to give you newsmen an 
opportunity to interview Ambassador Joseph 
McConnell, Chairman of the U.S. delegation 
to the International Telecommunications 
Union, which is now wrapping up its activ- 
ities in a meeting in Geneva. 

We will have short briefings in Washing- 
ton on the methods of transmission, via the 
Syncom satellite. Then we will hear intro- 
ductory briefings, these will be short, on the 
meaning of the ITU meaning to the United 
States internationally and economically. 

From there we will go directly to Ambas- 
sador McConnell, via Syncom. We will have 
about 5 minutes in which he will announce 
the latest developments, and then, gentle- 
men, you may commence your questions. 
Ambassador McConnell will have Gilbert 
Carter of the State Department. I don’t 
know whether these gentlemen will answer 
any questions or not. These are the gentle- 
men who will be on hand in Geneva. 

He will have with him Tam Craven and 
Ambassador Jacob Beam. Both of these are 
Mr. McConnell’s principal assistants. And 
also Mr. William Watkins, of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

When recognized, each newsman will walk 
to the right front, where Jack Howard from 
Goddard Space Flight Center will take you 
into the control room. There Stewart Ayers 
is on the telephone and will give you the 
telephone. Please identify yourself and then 
ask your question. 

We have these two speakers. Remember, 
there will be a good many who will want 
to talk to the Ambassador, so try to make 
it brief on any followup questions. If one 
question will do it, let it go at one question. 
I would like to let everyone who has a ques- 
tion be able to ask it. So please don't come 
back for seconds until everyone has had a 
chance. 

After Ambassador McConnell ends his con- 
ference, these gentlemen that you see in 
front will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have on the implications of the 
ITU Conference on their organizations. 

I would like to introduce the gentlemen 
on my left. Leonard Jaffee is Director of 
Communication and Navigation Programs 
Division, Office of Space Science and Appli- 
cations, NASA. 

E. William Henry, Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission; Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary for International Orga- 
nization Affairs, Department of State; G. 
Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State; and 
Dr. Joseph Charyk, president, Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. 
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We have Leonard Marx in the audience, 
one of the Communications Satellite Corp.’s 
men. 

Mr. Jaffee, I wonder if you would like to 
begin. 

Jarree. Gentlemen, I would like to tell 
you about the Syncom demonstration that 
will be involved in this interview, where the 
satellite is, and precisely what will be going 
on during the time in which you are talking 
with Ambassador McConnell. 

The Syncom satellite, as you know, was 
launched on July 26 of this year, and since 
July 17, approximately, it has been roughly 
stationary in an orbit which makes it sta- 
tionary over this position on the Equator 
over Brazil. The satellite, because it is not 
in a truly equatorial orbit but in an inclined 
orbit, moves north and south of the equator. 

The ship, USNS Kingsport [not printed in 
Recorp], originally stationed in Nigeria for 
the early portions of the Syncom program, has 
been exercised at sea. It has been communi- 
cating with the satellite while at sea. Re- 
cently the ship has been stationed in Rota, 
Spain. From Rota we have run telephone 
lines to Geneva. The other end of this circuit 
is the Lakehurst station in New Jersey, and 
we have roughly 200 or 300 miles worth of 
telephone line between there and Washing- 
ton. 

So we have about 1,100 miles worth of tele- 
phone line in this circuit. This is con- 
ventional telephone line. And 22,000 miles 
up to the satellite, and 22,000 miles back 
from the satellite. 

The satellite at the time that you will be 
talking over the satellite is roughly in this 
position and headed to the north. You may 
ask why didn’t we hold this Conference a 
little bit earlier. When the satellite is at 
its southern excursion, we cannot see the 
satellite from the present ship position in 
Spain, therefore we had to wait until this 
time to start this conversation. You can 
see that as the satellite goes further north, 
the distance to the satellite becomes less 
and communications get better all the time 
we stall this thing. We won't stall any longer 
than 3:30, 

The Syncom satellite is the satellite that 
you see here, [Not printed in the Rec- 
orp.] It has not moved from that pres- 
ent position, the position that we finally 
stopped it at on July 17 by more than half 
a degree since that date and has been op- 
erating most satisfactorily. 

I think that is all that I have to say. 

McRopertTs. Mr. Cleveland? 

Question. You used the date of July 17 
when it became stationary, and it was 
launched July 26. 

JAFFEE. Iam sorry. August 17. 

CLEVELAND. Let me say a couple of things 
about where this Conference fits in the 
stream of bureaucratic and diplomatic his- 
tory. The story starts, as well as anywhere, 
with the President's speech to the United Na- 
tions 2 years ago, in which he said that the 
cold reaches of the universe must not become 
the new arena of an even colder war. He 
went on to propose, among other things, a 
global system of communications satellites 
linking the whole world in telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, and television. He also pro- 
posed cooperative efforts to do something 
more through the use of new technology in 
space with weather prediction and eventual- 
ly weather control. 

He also proposed prohibiting weapons of 
mass destruction in space, and the reserva- 
tion of outer space for peaceful purposes. 

A resolution passed at that same session 
of the Assembly, 1961—this was a major ini- 
tiative of course of the President, one of 
the major initiatives he took in the As- 
sembly that year—that resolution said in 
effect that there would be no nationalism 
in space, that in spite of the fact that the 
Soviets had just planted a flag on the moon 
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here a little before, they agreed that they 
wouldn't appropriate and everybody agreed 
that they won’t appropriate celestial bodies 
or try to appropriate space for national pur- 
poses. 

The General Assembly told the various 
specialized organizations involved with 
weather and communications matters to get 
on with their parts of the general scheme 
of things, in effect, that the President had 
recommended, and set up a hierarchy of 
committees to worry about this whole prob- 
lem. . * 

Since that time there has been really a 
very great deal of activity. The negotiations 
and discussions went on continuously on a 
bilateral basis between Dr. Dryden and Acad- 
emician Blagonravov and among other 
things talked about the possible cooperation 
in the fleld of the use of passive satellites— 
Echo. 

At a world meteorological organization 
meeting last spring a project for a world 
weather watch was set up. Essentially the 
thing there is that you can, given picture- 
taking satellites and looking at the weather 
from on top as well as below, given faster 
and ampler communication facilities, in- 
cluding the communication satellites com- 
ing up, and given fast computers, these three - 
different new kinds of technology, it is going 
to be possible for the first time to draw a 
world weather map, and & proposal for work- 
ing up to that over a period of several years 
has been worked up in the world meteoro- 
logical organization, again on American ini- 
tiative. 

Meanwhile the political atmosphere was 
warming up a good deal. The Soviets have 
stopped clobbering us on observation from 
space. They have agreed of course to the 
test ban, including the high level tests in 
space. They have agreed to a resolution 
declaring that bombs will not be placed in 
orbit. They have essentially dropped the 
criticism of Westford, the so-called needles 
in space. 

We are in the final throes in New York of 
developing agreement among all of the 
countries, including the Soviet Union, on a 
new and broader set of legal principles in 
the use of outer space, and much of this will 
be summarized and brought to public atten- 
tion through the debate on outer in 
the United Nations that will start about 10 
days or 2 weeks from now, perhaps a little 
earlier than that. 

On the communications side, the story of 
course, the thread runs through the legisla- 
tion passed last year on communication 
satellites, the setting up of the Satellite 
Corp., and the appointment of its executives, 
including Joe Charyk here; the informal con- 
sultation that has taken place with Eu- 
ropeans and others, mostly by the Satellite 
Corp., and last but not least, the actual 
placement up there of Telstar, Relay, and 
Syncom. 

Sometimes those of us who are working on 
the institutional part of this almost forget 
to remember that what is making it all pos- 
sible is the people who are getting these in- 
struments up there to begin with. The Space 
Radio Conference is the latest step in this 
rather complex effort. It started with the 
President's U.N. speech in 1961 to make the 
most of the international possibilities for 
peace of the new technologies that are de- 
veloping in the space program. 

The Space Radio Conference itself has the 
job, the crucial job without which a lot of 
other things can’t be done, of getting an in- 
ternational agreement on the allocation of 
frequency bands for a number of purposes, 
including experimentation in communica- 
tion satellites themselvés, and making regu- 
lations for the use of those frequencies. 

Our delegation has been headed by Joseph 
McConnell, who is president of Reynolds 
Aluminum Co., assisted, as you have heard, 
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by Jacob Beam, former Ambassador to Po- 
land, who is actually assigned to the dis- 
armament agency at the moment, and Tam 
Craven, a former Federal Communications 
Commissioner. 

I will leave to Griff Johnson the descrip- 
tion of the substance of what has been going 
on at the Conference itself. 

McRoserts. I would just like to inform 
you that we have been informed by Ambas- 
sador McConnell that he is going to have to 
leave at 4 o’clock, on time. This reinforces 
this business of making your stuff short 
when you ask your questions. 

JOHNSON. It is pretty obvious, I guess, that 
this question of space radio communication 
is at the center of all of these developments 
in outer space, and it is equally clear that if 
we are going to have effective radio com- 
munication in space that there have to be 
clear and orderly regulations and agreements 
as to how the limited spectrum can be used. 

For this purpose there have been in past 
years a number of extensive and very com- 
plicated agreements as to the use of the 
spectrum for purposes of radio. These have 
taken place under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, which is 
one of the U.N. specialized agencies with 

somewhere around 120 members at the 
moment. 

The new developments in space, and par- 
ticularly this gadget here and those like it, 
have presented some very new and difficult 
problems with respect to this international 
regulation of the use of the limited facilities. 
The Conference that is just closing in Geneva 
now, the purpose of this was to deal with 
this very difficult and technically complex 
task of getting an agreement among 80-odd 
nations in the world as to how these new 
scientific developments were going to be 
worked into these limited facilities. 

This task was, of course, complicated by 
the fact that most of the useful radio spec- 
trum is already occupied by what is euphe- 
mistically known as terrestrial services. So 
the Conference has had to deal with a sort 
of reallocating of some of the spectrum that 
has now been devoted to other purposes and 
allocating the balance of it among the new 
areas of space research, radio astronomy, 
communication satellites, aeronautical space 
communications, weather, and navigation 
satellites. 

Provision has also been made in this agree- 
ment for space communication by amateurs 
as well as for telemetry and command track- 
ing of satellites. In addition to the basic 
agreements on allocation of the spectrum, 
the Conference has also taken up and made 
regulations, agreed upon regulations to gov- 
ern the use of the allocated frequencies. 

I need not dwell on the tremendous im- 
portance of this Conference to the United 
States. It has been the most important 
Conference in this field in many years. The 
agreement that is resulting from this Con- 
ference will permit the United States, as 
well as other countries, to go forward with 
space programs, with the assurance that 
the space radio communication operations 
will receive international recognition and 
will be protected from harmful interference. 
Without this agreement, and particularly 
an agreement on satisfactory terms, Dr, 
Charyk, for example, and his corporation 
would have been in great difficulty in mov- 
ing ahead. 

I would like to emphasize one other point 
that Mr. Cleveland made, and that is that 
the preparations for this Conference have 
been going on for well over 2 years. They 
have been going on in several different flelds 
and levels. There has been an extensive 
intergovernmental interagency group that 
has been working on the technical aspects, 
together with representatives of the private 
industries and corporations in this field. 
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There have also been many bilateral and 
multilateral conversations at the technical 
level with other countries that are active. 

Finally, there have been, particularly dur- 
ing the last year, a great many bilateral 
and multilateral conversations with other 
countries dealing with the political prob- 
lems that are involved in the issues before 
the Conference in order to pave the way 
for a successful conclusion. 

I think that it is fair to say that on the 
basis of what we know at the moment, from 
the technical standpoint as well as from the 
standpoint of our general foreign policy and 
national policy objectives, that the Confer- 
ence is coming to a very successful and 
gratifying conclusion. The American dele- 
gation, headed by Ambassador McConnell, 
is deserving of very great praise indeed. 

McRoserts. Thank you, sir. 

I see we are ready. We are open for ques- 
tions. Who wants to ask questions of 
Geneva? 

JoHN Finney (New York Times). I can't 
ask any questions because I don’t know what 
the agreement is. 

McRoserts, Excuse me, we are not open 
for questions. 

We are going to Ambassador McConnell. 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. It is most fitting 
that a communication satellite is being used 
to transmit this report on the result of the 
Space Radio Communication Conference in 
Geneva. 

The final acts will be signed in a few min- 
utes. Orderly development and operation 
of the space programs of the United States 
and other nations will depend in large 
measure on the agreements reached by this 
Conference. Adequate communications, pro- 
tected from harmful interference, are essen- 
tial to continued progress. 

I will now report to you on the decisions 
reached by the Conference. 

The Conference dealt with communication 
satellites, space research, meteorological sat- 
ellites, navigational satellites, radio astron- 
omy, space activities of the amateurs, and 
aeronautical space services. 

In addition, the Conference established 
regulations and notification procedures for 
utilizing the allocations as well as technical 
criteria for frequency sharing. Details of the 
specific frequency bands allocated for each 
of the services are available in Washington 
for those of you who wish to have complete 
technical data. 

Taking up the subjects in order: 

Communication satellites: The proposal of 
the United States for allocations for the com- 
munication-satellite service was for 2725 
MC/S. The United Kingdom, France, and 
other countries made proposals similar to 
ours. The proposal of the U.S.S.R. was for 
approximately 1600 MC/S, but in frequency 
bands different from those proposed by us. 
Only 800 MC/S were common in the two 
proposals. The Conference has agreed to an 
allocation of 2800 MC/S, of which 2000 (con- 
sisting of four 500 MC/S bands) were in- 
cluded in our original proposal. Our engi- 
neers and scientists believe that this allo- 
cation should be sufficient to accommodate 
anticipated traffic growth until the period 
1975-80. 

Space research: The Conference has recog- 
nized that space research has a vital need 
for protected frequencies. Although we were 
not able to obtain agreement in all cases 
on worldwide exclusive allocations for space 
research, a reasonably satisfactory compro- 
mise, which varies in details from band to 
band, has been achieved, including bands 
used for the minitrack network and deep 
space research. We believe that the pro- 
grams of all nations, including both manned 
and unmanned space research programs, can 
proceed satisfactorily insofar as their fre- 
quency needs are concerned. 
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Meteorological satellites: The Conference 
has made allocations for the meteorological- 
satellite service which promises to be of bene- 
fit to the entire world, The various programs 
in this field, both national and international, 
such as the Worldwide Weather Watch pro- 
gram of the WMO, can move forward. 

Navigational satellites: Exclusive alloca- 
tions have been made, along the line of our 
proposals, for a new navigational-satellite 
service which should prove to be of substan- 
tial assistance to the navigators of all na- 
tions. 

Radio astronomy: As you know, the world- 
wide scientific community was most anxious 
that this Conference adequately protect radio 
astronomy. The decisions made in this fleld 
are of great significance, in particular the 
agreement reached to clear the 1400-1427 
MC/S band for exclusive worldwide use in 
radio astronomy. This is the famous hydro- 
gen line bend through which the astronom- 
ers obtain such valuable information about 
the universe. The band had been allocated 
to radio astronomy at the 1959 Geneva Ra- 
dio Conference, subject, however, to reserva- 
tions by a number of Soviet bloc countries. 
They have now agreed that radio astronomy 
should have worldwide exclusivity in the 
band. 

As you know, the FCC recently decided 
that in the United States, TV channel 37 
(608-614 MC/S) should be reserved exclu- 
sively for radio astronomy for a 10-year pe- 
riod. I am happy to report that the FCC 
decision assisted the Conference in 
significant progress on a broad international 
basis with respect to this channel. 

The Western Hemisphere countries, with 
the simple exception of Cuba, have agreed 
that for 10 years this band should be used 
for radio astronomy. To reach agreement it 
was necessary for many countries to make 
concessions. 

In addition, the status of several of the 
bands allocated to radio astronomy by foot- 
note at the 1959 conference was considerably 
improved, varying in detail from band to 
band. 


Space activities of the amateurs: Satellite 
experimentation by radio amateurs, as typi- 
fied in the Oscar 1 and Oscar 2 programs, 
has received recognition by the Conference 
through the allocation of the band 144-146 
MC/S. Although the International Amateur 
Radio Union would have preferred similar 
privileges in other bands as well, the value 
of the amateur experimental work and the 
widespread interest it has created has been 
recognized by the Conference. 

Aeronautical space services: I am pleased 
to say that satisfactory provisions were made 
for aeronautical space services. . 

Regulations and notification procedures 
for utilizing the allocations made by the Con- 
ference: A particularly difficult issue arose 
in connection with the matter of regulations 
governing the use of the allocated frequen- 
cies. Several countries proposed that the 
use of frequencies allocated at this Confer- 
ence should be considered as provisional 
pending a future planning conference. In 
our judgment, the regulations had to be 
sufficiently definitive to permit the long- 
range planning and major investment in- 
volved in many of our space programs, in 
particular the communications satellite pro- 
gram. 


I wish to report that in the opinion of the 
delegation the issue was satisfactorily re- 
solved. The allocation of frequency bands 
and the regulation of their use were effec- 
tively established. They are always subject 
to modification by such future conferences 
as might be called by the ITU. No new ele- 
ment of impermanency has been added. 

Technical criteria: The key to satisfactory 
space service allocations, particularly the 
communication satellite program, was the 
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technical feasibility of space services shar- 
ing some of the bands presently allocated to 
terrestrial communications. The Confer- 
ence has agreed on technical standards and 
criteria permitting this sharing. This will 
permit orderly, simultaneous development of 
all kinds of communication services without 
causing harmful interference. 

Although, as you know, this was a tech- 
nical conference and the agenda was limited 
to frequency allocations and related tech- 
nical matters, it does have great significance 
for our commercial communication satel- 
lite program. The policy of the United 
States, established by the President and re- 
flected in the Communication Satellite Act 
of 1962, is that a commercial communication 
satellite service should be organized as a 
single global system with nondiscriminatory 
access to all nations. During the Confer- 
ence, members of the delegation explained 
informally to many delegates of other na- 
tions, U.S. policy in this field. Fears had 
been expressed by a number of the smaller 
countries that the major space powers of 
the world would somehow preempt the fre- 
quencies allocated by the Conference and 
thus prevent small-nation participation in 
a global system. Efforts were made to allay 
these fears by explaining that the allocations 
for communication satellites are properly 
viewed as having been made for the benefit 
of all nations. 

My comments would not be complete if 
I did not express publicly the recognition 
due to all members of the delegation, includ- 
ing Ambassador Beam, Commander Craven, 
Mr. Henry (Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission), and Dr. Charyk 
(president of the Communications Satellite 
Corp.). 

We also are greatly indebted to those 
Members of Congress on our delegation, in- 
cluding Mr. Harris (chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives), Senators HARTKE and 
Corron, and Representatives Small, and 
SPRINGER, whose support meant so much to 
the delegates. 

All of us will agree, however, that the 
persons who made the greatest contribution 
to our efforts were the Government industry 
advisers on the delegation. They are the 
technical experts and scientists whose work 
began 2 years before the Conference and 
who continued their dedicated devotion 
through the long and tedious hours of this 
5-week Conference. 

Finally, all delegations are most grateful 
for the fine leadership shown by the Chair- 
man of the Conference, Mr. Gunnar Pedersen 
of Denmark. 

Thank you. 

AYERS. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 

We now open this meeting to questions 
by gentlemen of the press. 

McRoserts. Gentlemen? 

Vern HAvGLAND (Associated Press). Mr. 
Ambassador, what arrangements are made 
for policing this agreement? What penal- 
ties are provided? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. It has always 
been under the regulations of the ITU. No 
different provisions have been inserted in 
this Conference from those which have al- 
ways been provided. It is a rather compli- 
cated notification procedure by which some- 
one who uses the service first sends in his 
notification to the appropriate ITU authori- 
ties and thereafter there are rather compli- 
cated procedures for keeping other people 
from interfering with the service which orig- 
inally used the frequency. 

EARL Asrams (Broadcasting magazine). I 
understand that there was some discussion 
about broadcasting directly from satellites 
to home receivers. 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. Yes. 
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ABRaMs. Can you tell us something about 
it, and what happened? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. You perhaps 
saw the proposal which the United States— 
I believe as a matter of fact the USS.R.— 
proposed that we continue to experiment 
with utilization of sateliltes for direct broad- 
casting. The French proposed a prohibition 
against direct broadcasting coming perhaps 
from their experience, as you know, from 
the old.so-called pirating ships outside of 
France. 

The general proposal we made was adopted 
and the French, after some discussion, I 
think, saw the overall wisdom of it and with- 
drew their complete prohibition. 

ABRAMS. Thank you. 

Tom Matra (Telecommunications Report). 
Mr, Ambassador, in reaching this agreement, 
did the United States give up any frequencies 
which are important to us domestically or 
militarily? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. No. 

Louis DerocHe (French News Agency). Mr. 
Ambassador, was there much Soviet interest 
in active American communication satel- 
lites? Have the Russians been delaying any 
Syncom programs in the past? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I am sorry I 
didn’t understand that question. 

Derocue. Mr. Ambassador, is there much 
Soviet interest in active American communi- 
cations satellites? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I don’t know that 
I can say that there is. We exposed them 
to certain portions of our program, and I 
think they are interested. I couldn't say the 
extent of their interest at this time. 

JOHN Finney (New York Times). Mr. Am- 
bassador, following up the earlier question 
here, do any of the frequencies which are 
now being allocated for communications 
satellites fall within the bands which have 
been used by the United States or the Soviet 
Union for military radar or tropospheric 
scatter radio communications? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I have a fine 
technical expert with me. I think I know 
the answer, but I think I will let him ad- 
dress himself to that. He is Mr. Watkins, 
of the Federal Communications staff. 

WATKINS. Mr. Finney, the answer to your 
question is Tes,“ some of the bands in- 
volved in the agreement coming out of this 
Conference do involve bands occupied by 
radar and/or tropospheric scatter. 

We have, however, in the process of arriv- 
ing at this agreement, established what I 
would term mutual safeguards so that there 
will be no problems that we can foresee which 
will deter the implementation of the alloca- 
tion. 

Finney. Thank you. 

Henry Stmmons (Newsweek magazine). 
Mr. Ambassador, I understand that the ex- 
traordinary Conference did not consider the 
question of the recommendation by the ITU 
technical committee against any satellite re- 
lay system requiring more than about 0.5 
second delay in communications. I wonder 
why this was not taken up at this particular 
Conference, 

Also, T would like to ask your own reaction 
to the Syncom system we are using now, as 
to whether it involves any real delay or diffi- 
culty in communication. 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I will try to an- 
swer the second question first, if I may, sir. 

So far as we are concerned, we are getting 
along fine on this. We hear you on time, 
and I hope you hear us on time. We have 
no difficulty with it at all and I hope you 
don't. 

Srumons. No, sir. 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. So far as the first 
part of your question is concerned, perhaps 
Mr. Watkins would be kind enough to reply 
to it. 
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Warxins. I believe the answer to the ques- 
tion is simply that it would be outside of the 
scope of the agenda of this Conference to 
have gone into any detailed examination of 
that particular question. It is the type of 
question that is presently under study by 
the CCIR and the CCITT, the two technical 
advisory groups which are permanent units 
of the ITU. 

This would not be at this Conference the 
proper forum for a highly technical discus- 
sion of that kind. 

Stmmons. Thank you, sir. 

JOSEPH MyLer (United Press Interna- 
tional). Mr. Ambassador, you speak of a new 
navigational satellite service which should 
be of assistance to the navigators of all na- 
tions. Do you refer to something new that 
is coming up in the future or to the work 
this country already is doing along that 
line? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I will let 
Watkins answer that, if I may. 

WATKINS, The answer to that question is 
that the allocations which have been adopt- 
ed by the Conference provide for two differ- 
ent technical approaches to the radio navi- 
gation problem. One of those approaches 
is based on the Navy's Transit program, and 
the other is a radio sextant type of approach 
involving different frequencies. We think 
that both have possibilities. 

Myter. Thank you, sir. 

ROBERT Torn (Los Angeles Times). Mr. 
Ambassador, it seems that we got most of 
what we wanted on the communications sat- 
ellites and on radio astronomy. What did 
the Russians get out of agreeing to these 
things? 

Ambassador McConnett, Of course, I 
can't really answer that. All I know is that 
the Conference started out with some 70 
nations here, and this is what we agreed 
upon. One of the nations which agreed to 
our credences which were allocated to the 
communications satellite probe was the Rus- 
sians. I don't think any of our folks here, 
certainly not I, would try to presume to sug- 
gest to you what the Russians expect they got 
out of it. 

Tork. Thank you. 

STEWART Loory (New York Herald Trib- 
une), Mr. Ambassador, following up Mr. 
Toth’s question, we were told specifically 
that the Russians were asking for frequen- 
cies for use in communicating with their 
astronauts and in recovering spacecraft. Did 
the get those frequencies that they wanted? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. I will let Mr. 
Watkins answer that for you. 

WATKINS. The distress frequency problem 
was one of the more difficult ones for this 
Conference, even though it did not involve 
a large number of frequencies. The manner 
in which it was resolved was to agree to a 
20-megacycle distress frequency which had 
not heretofore been available for that pur- 
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pose. 

The other frequencies requested by the 
U.S.S.R., however, were not adopted by the 
Conference, and in lieu of that a resolution 
was adopted which, in effect, makes a 
modification of the radio regulations to make 
available all of the existing distress and 
emergency frequencies which are provided 
for in the 1959 radio regulations. 

For example, 121.5 megacycles is a familiar 
number in aeronautical circles. 

Loory. Thank you very much. 

JOHN Finney (New York Times). Mr. Am- 
bassador, I would like to come back to one 
passage in your statement here that is a little 
bit unclear, and that is the question of as- 
signment of these frequencies, and you said 
this issue was satisfactorily resolved. I 
wonder if you could elaborate on what the 
resolution was of this question. 

Ambassador MCCONNELL. There were sey- 
eral proposals which came from several 
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sources, including the U.S.S.R. and others, 


- to try to indicate in general terms that this 


Conference and its work would be on a pro- 
visional interim basis. You can understand 
this because many of the countries here were 
not as prepared as perhaps some of the rest 
of us were im the overall space communica- 
tions field, and we had quite a little discus- 
sion about this problem. 

In general, what we did was to confirm the 
present notification procedure, but to indi- 


-cate that in the future there would be fur- 


ther conferences on the subject, as of course 
there would be naturally whether we indi- 
cated that or not, and that is the way the 
matter was resolved. I do not think there 
was any real change in the existing noti- 
fication procedure except insofar as change 
was needed to fit them to the problems of the 


space programs involved. 


Finney. One other quick point. Where 


are you now? 
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Ambassador MCCONNELL. I am in the Bat- 
iment Electoral, which is where the Confer- 
ence was held, and in a few minutes I have 
got to go down and, I hope, sign the final 
documents. 

Finney. Thank you. 

Ban, Apsrams (Broadcasting magazine). 
Mr. McConnell, in the bands that were as- 
signed for satellite communication, are they 
broad enough to handle television? 

Ambassador MCCONNELL, Yes, sir. 

ABRAMS. Thank you. 

Ayers. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. I 
hope you get back to that other meeting in 
time 


Ambassador MCCONNELL. We are going to 
have to do that. Thank you very much. 

McRoserts. Gentlemen, before we start 
any question period, do you want to ask any 
gentleman here present what has tran- 
spired? 

JAFFEE. I was just asked to tell you why it 
was so much better now than when we 
started. I really don’t know, except that I 
did point out at the outset that as the satel- 
lite moves farther north, and it has moved 
considerably farther north during this half- 
hour interval, the satellite is closer to the 
station and we do get a stronger signal at 
the station, so that consequently things get 
better as the satellite moves farther north. 
This may account for part of the reason, 
but I am not sure that it is all of it. 

We do have, as I pointed out, 1,100 miles 
worth of land line in this circuit, and it has 
not been the easiest thing in the world to 
keep clean, either. 

McRoserts. Would anyone like to ask any 
of the gentlemen here questions? 

Question. I am not quite clear, when you 
allocate frequencies like this—I guess this 
might be directed to Mr. Charyk—does this 
mean that the United States has a certain 
block for itself, or does this mean that any- 
one in the world can use this for this spe- 
cific purpose? How do you, in the Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp., get the frequencies 
that you specifically want? 

CHARYK. In the radio regulations chart 
adopted, certain frequencies are adopted for 
certain kinds of services, so that, for example, 
3,700 to 4,200 megacycles will now be listed as 
being used for communications from satel- 
lite to earth. In certain cases there will be 
different allocations made, depending upon 
the regions of the world that are involved. 

In certain cases the regulations will show 
certain allocations in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. That means that these frequencies 
are capable of use for the purposes which 
are assigned. If a country then proposes to 
use these frequencies for a specific system or 
specific installation, then they have to go 
through certain notification and registry 
procedures indicating their intentions to do 
so and how they propose to use these fre- 
quencies. These are filed then with the In- 
ternational Frequency Registration Board 
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and become then a matter of permanent 
record. 

Question. Is it possible, then, that you 
could ask for all of the frequencies that 
are now allotted? How would this be appor- 
tioned between countries? 

CHARYK. Lou would have to justify your 
request. In other words, you would have 
to detail the type of an installation that 
you propose to make, and why. It requires 
all of those frequencies. 

Furthermore, there are time limitations on 
when you must file. In other words, you 
can’t file today and say that in the next 10 
years I might want to use these frequencies. 
You have to have very specific plans and 
there is a certain time period ahead of which 
you cannot file, ahead of the date in which 
you are going to go into operation. In the 
case of the communications satellite busi- 
ness, it is set up as 2 years which is the time 
period that you need to actually get the 
system into being, so that 2 years before 
you expect to have your installation in being 


vou will have had to have filed, with the 


technical characteristics of your system, and 
actually there are specific items requested 
in carrying out your notification. That is, 
filed with the IFRB, so-called. 

Question. Suppose the Russians should 
put up their own communications satellite 
system. How do you divide this particular 
2,800 megacycles up between what they might 
use and what you might use? Is there any 
provision for this? 

CHARYK. They would have to file the spe- 
cific technical characteristics of their sys- 
tem, and it is a kind of a first come first 
served arrangement. In other words, if they 
can justify their proposed usage, and satisfy 
the. IFRB that this is consistent with the 
rules and regulations, and they have car- 
ried out proper coordination with other 
countries, then they are assigned those fre- 
quencies for that use. And if another coun- 
try now wants to come in and operate in the 
frequency band, they will have to use alter- 
nate frequencies or other frequencies. 

Henry. I think we should add to that, 
though, that the whole effort at the Confer- 
ence was to get sufficient frequencies, in 
particular for the communications satellite 
system, so that this problem would not arise. 
We certainly do not expect that it will arise, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
IFRB acts as the clearinghouse. There must 
be coordination procedures in the first place. 
You can't just grab the frequency without 
coordinating it. That is one thing that was 
established. It is expected that those co- 
ordination procedures will allow the individ- 
ual countries to work out their different 
problems. 

Then, further, the IFRB will be a clear- 
inghouse, plus the fact that we do have a 
considerable number of frequencies here, we 
think, for some time to come. 

Question. Is this Board anything more 
than a clearinghouse? Does it have au- 
thority to say “No, you may not have that 
frequency”; or, “Yes, you may have it”; and 
does its decision then represent sort of the 
international agreement of the ITU? 

HENRY. Ultimately, it does not have this 
power. This, of course, is retained by each 
sovereign state. It can be called on to use 
its good offices—it is probably a term of art 
and probably inapplicable here—but at least 
to be a coordination and clearinghouse. 

CLEVELAND. There is an international 
agreement to use it in effect. 

Henry. Yes. 

Question. Are the number of frequencies 
so large that you could have two or three 
worldwide systems? 

CHARYK. Actually, the frequencies that we 
requested were largely based on our best 
estimates of what would be required to 
handle satellite traffic through 1980. We 
did take the best estimates we could on 
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what the growth would be on message traf- 
fic, data traffic, television traffic, and our 
frequency request was based on that. 

CLEVELAND. For a global system. 

CHARYK. For a global system to handle 
all of the traffic of this type throughout 
the world. We hope, of course, that this can 
be done through a single system. 

Question. Does anyone here have, as Am- 
bassador McConnell suggested, a breakdown 
of the frequency allocations agreed upon 
at Geneva? He said they would be available 
here in Washington. 

Henry. I think the State Department 
would have it in sort of cable by cable, but 
we, I think, will have to wait until it is all 
put together and issue it, I would assume. 

Question. That is very important. We need 
to get what the satellite bandwidths are. 

Henry. I can check that for you. We may 
have this cable by cable, too, but we don’t 
know what the exact modifications are. 

Question. Can you tell us whether these 
are shared or are exclusive in space service? 

HENRY. I couldn't tell you offhand which 
was which. I think we will -have to get 
something up on it. I would assume our 
people will be home next week. 

Question. Mr. Johnson is over there. Do 
you know whether these were shared or 
exclusive? 

CHARYK. In the communications satellite 
area they are shared with microwave radio 
relay links, with the possible exception of 
two 50-megacycle bands. 

Question. Can you give us an idea of the 
capacity of 2,800 megacycles, how many voice 
channels or television channels it will handle 
at once? 

CHARYK. It would be adequate to handle 
something like 8,000 to 9,000 2-way voice 
channels and perhaps 4 duplex television 
circuits. 

Question. In other words, each one of those 
500 magacycle bands would also handle 1 
television channel? 

CHARYK. Oh, many, 
that. 

Question. How would they do that? 

Jarrxx. Before you go on, I think there is 
a misunderstanding about the amount of 
space here, and this relates to the question 
of how many people can really use it. Hope- 
fully there will only be one system. The 
amount of space theoretically can provide 
over 500 television channels, and 600 times 
that many telephone calls. So that there is 
a lot of space and a lot of room for expansion, 
depending on the kind of system that is 
evolved. 

Question. You said 500 TV broadcasts? 

JAFFEE. This is a theoretical limit. You 
can't approach that practically right now. 

Question. I just wanted the numbers. Or 
600 times that many telephone conversa- 
tions? 

Jarree. One way. 

McRoserts. I wonder if we can get Mr. 
Nelson to clear up this allocation. 

NELSON. Mr. Sterns of my office has this. 
We have six or seven pages of it. We don't 
know precisely whether it is complete until 
we get the final document. But this is what 
we have gotten from our cables. We would 
be glad to answer any specific questions to 
the best of our ability from any of the cor- 
respondents here whenever they wish to ask 
them, although it might be better after the 
general questions have been answered. 

Question. It is not possible to say so many 
in such a band up so much, down, as you did 
in your original proposal? 

CHARYK. Yes. The major bands of inter- 
est here are four bands of 500, of which two 
are up and two are down. 

Question. What does that mean? 

CHARYK. Satellite to earth and earth to 
satellite. In addition, there are 800 mega- 
cycles which were not in our original proposal 
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which have also been adopted for communi- 
cation satellite use on a shared basis. 

Question. Can you give us those four 
bands, sir? 

Cuaryx. The specific numbers? 

Question. Yes. 

CHARYK. 3,700 to 4,200 satellite to earth; 
5,925 to 6,425 earth to satellite; 7,250 to 7,750 
satellite to earth; 7,900 to 8,400, earth to 
satellite. That is in megacycles per second. 

Question. Was there any indication that 
the Russians said they would or would not 
tie into our system? Was anything said 
about that at all? 

CHaryK. They were rather noncommittal 
on the subject. We discussed the thing in 
a very general way several times. They are 
certainly interested in the subject, but were 
very definitely noncommittal. 

Question. May I ask another question 
along the same lines? 

There were reports that there were a group 
of British companies that seemed to be in- 
terested in forming a satellite communica- 
tions corporation. Can you tell us about 
that? 

CHaRYK. Our aim of course is to have a 
single system to handle all of the world’s 
traffic on an arrangement whereby the var- 
ious countries would be able to participate in 
the ownership and use of the system. We 
have had preliminary discussions with a great 
many countries as to their association and 
interest in such a system. 

Question. Can you say anything about the 
report that there is a British group that is 
planning to do something? 

CHARYK, Our discussions, of course, have 
been with the British Government agency 
since the telecommunications in Great Brit- 
ain are handled by the General Post Office. 

There are a number of British companies 
which are interested in the development of 
hardware for communications satellite sys- 
tems, but the operation responsibility would 
rest with the British Post Office as far as 
England is concerned. 

Question. Mr. Jaffee, let’s come back to 
that theoretical limit. How close are we to 
achieving that theoretical limit if this thing 
were to go into operation today? 

Jarrxx. I think you can divide those num- 
bers by maybe 50 by today’s standards. 

Question. Then you are talking about an 
immensely more powerful satellite signal 
than anything we have now? 

Jarree. The technology does not permit ap- 
proaching these things today, these limits 
that I have talked about. However, this does 
still represent many hundreds of channels, 
many hundreds of television channels worth 
of capacity, and thousands, literally thou- 
sands of telephone channels worth of capac- 
ity. So there is a lot of room here. 

Question. Is anybody familiar with the 
additional footnote protection for radio 
astronomy? To what extent was radio 
astronomy strengthened in these hydrogen 
lines? 

CHaryxK. I think in the hydrogen line 
area there had been a reservation in the 
regulations previously, primarily by the bloc 
countries. They wanted these frequencies 
shared with other services. At these confer- 
ences these reservations were removed. 

It is my understanding that we now have 
agreement worldwide on the exclusive use of 
those particular frequencies for radio astron- 
omy. That is the 1,400 to 1,427 hydrogen 
line. 

Henry. The availability of channel 37 also 
was strengthened in this region, whatever 
this region is, 1 or 2 I believe it is, with Cuba, 
I believe he said, being the only one taking 
reservation to its exclusive use. Before this 
there was no exclusivity. 

Question. I would like to ask Mr. Jaffee if 
his trained ear detected any difference in the 
quality of Syncom’s performance today and 
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that of Relay or Telstar, and what the differ- 
ence was, if any. 

JAFFEE. The answer is sort of difficult. You 
mean today? 

Question. Yes. 

JAFFEE. Obviously today it was not as good 
as we would have liked to have had it. I have 
spoken over Syncom when we were not con- 
nected to as much telephone lines as we were 
today, and I could tell no difference between 
the quality of that service and any other 
service. 

Question. It was better when you have 
fewer lines? 

JaFFEE. I think this is the case. I think 
that the contribution today was partly as a 
result of the amount of line that we had. 

Question. Sir, were there echo suppressors 
in this circuit? 

JAFFEE. No, sir. This was what we call a 
four-wire connection, which artificially 
avoids the echo problem. In other words, 
the telephone speaker was connected directly 
to Ambassador McConnell’s earphone, and his 
speaker was connected directly to your ear- 
phone, so that there was no interconnection 
which would permit an echo, and there was 
no echo suppressor then necessary in the 
circuit. 

Question, So then this is not really a fair 
test of the circuit of this length with echo 
suppression? 

JAFFEE. This is a fair test of a circuit in 
which echo suppression can be adequately 
achieved. We have reason to believe that 
echo suppression can be effectively achieved. 
It is a fair test of time delay alone. In other 
words, the time delay was involved, the six- 
tenths of a second up to and back from the 
satellite was involved. 

Question. Dr. Charyk, could you please 
give an example of the kind of problem you 
would have had if this Conference hadn't 
gone so well? Maybe using half the spec- 
trum space. Would it simply be a question 
of the date? Would it be 1968 instead of 
1975 to 1980, that type of thing? 

CuHaryx. If it was just a question of get- 
ting less space than we actually reached, 
that means we would use it up sooner. 

I think a more significant item is the 
ability to move ahead on a solid foundation. 
In other words we now have agreement as 
to the frequencies, we have agreement as to 
the procedures to be used in utilization of 
these frequencies. So that there is now a 
basis for, if you will, an investment based 
on some assurance that the whole thing 
isn’t going to be upset by another look at 
the matter in a few years without any posi- 
tive decisions having been taken here. 

Question. On this question of the au- 
thority of the ITU, has the United States 
and the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
world gone along with the ITU in terrestrial 
communications and in space astronomy so 


far? In other words what is their real power 


and so on? 

Henry. Yes, they are parties to the agree- 
ment establishing the ITU and they are 
members in good standing, dues-paying 
members of the ITU. It has been entirely 
satisfactory to date, insofar as coordination 
and registration procedures are concerned. 

Sometimes there hasn't been enough fre- 
quency space, and this is one thing, in 
shortwave radio, for example. This is one 
reason we wanted to get as much frequency 
space as possible now for space. 

Question. Mr. Cleveland, is it the inten- 
tion of the United States to ask that some 
of these frequencies be assigned for a mili- 
tary communications satellite system being 
developed by the Defense Department? 

CLEVELAND. It is not a question of assign- 
ment, it is just a question of some of them 
will be used for that purpose. 

Question. This brings us back to this ques- 
tion again of how this goes about, and I 
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think some of us are still unclear. What do 
we do? We go to this Board, and we say 
we are going to take such a band of these fre- 
quencies for our own communications satel- 
lite system? 

Henry. I am not too familiar with this. 
But as I understand it, first there is what 
is called a coordination procedure, and I am 
not sure but I think this is the first time we 
have had a coordination procedure injected 
into the overall registration procedures, and 
that says that you look at the technical fea- 
tures of what you are propo: to do. 

Cuaryk. I might elaborate on that a little 
bit. It simply says if Iam going to locate an 
earth station for a communication satellite 
system, I have to be careful where I locate 
it because there will be a certain region 
around that earth station that will have to 
be clear of any other communication means 
with which there might be interference. So 
that I cannot locate that earth station with- 
out giving due consideration to existing fa- 
cilities. And if there are existing facilities, 
I am going to have to coordinate with the 
owners of those facilities to make sure that 
the existence of my earth station is not going 
to interfere before I can actually locate that 
earth station. 

As far as the satellite is concerned, this 
conference has agreed on certain power den- 
sity levels at the ground. In other words, 
it set certain limitations on the power that 
I can put into a satellite so that on the 
ground I am not going to be interfering with 
other services which are sharing the same 
frequencies. 

Henry, It is after those coordination pro- 
cedures have been effected that you then go 
to the IFRB to register. 

Cuaryxk. Saying it another way, if I do not 
locate any earth stations close to installa- 
tions with which they might interfere, and 
if I live up to my power limitations in my 
satellite, there may not be any coordination 
necessary with anybody. 

Question. You can just go then and use 
that frequency? 

Cuaryk. Simply notify the IFRB that I 
am using it, 

CLEVELAND. I think, John, a way of saying 
it, in general parlance, would be that the 
problem in this conference was to make sure 
of a wide enough band so that it wouldn’t be 
necessary to give an international organiza- 
tion a whole lot of arbitral power to settle 
the resulting conflicts. It looks as if there 
is going to be a wide enough band for a long 
enough time so that the conflicts of interest, 
if you will, and of operation, don't require 
a sort of czar in the middle. 

Question. In other words we would go 
along sort of in the past pattern whereby 
mutual consent we use this and the Soviets 
use that? 

CLEVELAND. Where you have an interna- 
tional agreement not to get in each other's 
way and an international agreement to work 
with this central board, frequency allocation 
board, frequency registration board, so that 
there is one place where everybody knows 
what eveybody else is doing. That is really 
all you need as long as there is enough room. 
Our problem in this conference was to make 
sure that there would be enough room in this 
new field to make it. 

CHARYK. Exactly right. Also, to establish 
rules under which you would have to coordi- 
nate with someone else. 

Henry. Plus the fact that underlying these 
with respect to a commercial satellite sys- 
tem, our whole policy has been, and I think 
there is general support of this policy, to 
have one global system, which would nat- 
urally require extensive coordination proce- 
dures. 

Question. We have no assurance though 
that we are going to have one global system? 

Henry. No assurance. As I say, there is 
fairly general support for this approach. 
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Question. What we were getting at is that 
no other nation has veto power over the use 
of these frequencies? 

HENRY. That is correct. 

Question. Isn't the agreement to abide by 
international squatters’ rights, recognizing 
that you can’t squat on somebody else’s prop- 
erty that he is using? 

‘CHARYK. You can’t do anything that is 
going to interfere with somebody else’s serv- 
ice. 

Question. If he refused you the use, then 
you can’t get in. 

CHARYK. Who is there first has a priority, 
so to speak. 

Henry. I think there is a 6-month pro- 
vision in there somewhere, too, about pros- 
pective uses of the same frequency. I think 
you have to show that you are going to use 
it within 6 months and you get into the 
act. 

Question. How soon do you expect the cor- 
poration to get into the filing stage? 

CHaRYK. We would have to do it 2 years 
before we actually expect to have the system 
in operation. With this thing out of the 
way, our next step is actually to work out the 
arrangements with other countries for their 
participation in the system, and their agree- 
ment on the nature of their participation, 
and on the technical characteristics of the 
system. At that stage of the game we would 
be ready to file, if the FCC approves it. 

I forgot that very important point. 

Question. This is just on the radio as- 
tronomy thing in the State Department 
statement by Mr. McConnell. There were 
two things mentioned specifically, the 1,400 
bank and also the channel 37. Were there 
other frequencies allotted to radio as- 
tronomy? 

CHARYK. Yes. It is quite an extensive list. 
I don’t have it. It may be in the yellow 
sheets over there. 

Question. Summing it up, this doesn’t 
really sum it up as to how many mega- 
cycles were given to it or how many bands. 

CuarYx. I think they can provide that. It 
is a rather large list. 

Question. Mr. Charyk, you outlined what 
you would have to do. How far away are 
you from completing all of these arrange- 
ments and filing your request for use of 
these frequencies? 

Would this take a month or a year or 5 
years or what? 

CuHaryxK. Oh, no, I think the working out 
of detailed arrangements with other coun- 
tries will take a little time. We are moving 
ahead into design studies which will take 
place over the next 6 to 9 months, to come 
up with the final technical characteristics. 
We would use the same period of time to 
pursue our detailed discussions with other 
countries. 

Question. Mr. Charyk, can you tell us 
when the corporation expects to put its 
stock on the market? 

CHARYK. We would hope early next year. 

Question. Anything more specific? 

CHaryY«k. I am afraid not. 

Question. Are you going to be putting 
your stock on the market well before you 
could specify your final operation? 

CHARYK. In detail, yes. We would have to 
give, of course, some indications of the na- 
ture of the system and the form 

Question. Do you mean whether it would 
be medium altitude or 

CHARYK. At least we would have to indi- 
cate the options that are possible, and the 
steps that we are going to go through before 
we arrive at a final determination. 

Question. What are you aiming at in 
terms of an operating system? A year? 
How long from now? 

CHARYK. We feel from purely technical 
considerations we can have a complete sys- 
tem in 1966. 
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McRoserts. Gentlemen, we have been run- 
ning more than an hour now. Do you have 
any more questions? One or two more. 

Question. One more. 

Mr. Henry, are you on friendly terms again 
with the Communications Satellite Corp.? 

Henry. Yes. I don’t think we have ever 
been on unfriendly terms. We had some dif- 
ference of opinion, but I think that has 
been resolved. 

McRoserts. Is there anyone from the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. here? I understand 
someone in Geneva would like to talk to the 
Hughes Aircraft designer and builder of this 
satellite. 

(No response.) 

Press. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:28 p.m., the Conference 
was concluded.) 


Subsequently, Chairman McDonnell 
submitted a detailed report to the Secre- 
tary of State on the activities of the 
Geneva Conference. In view of the im- 
portance of this Conference to future de- 
velopments in space radiocommunica- 
tions, I insert the report at this point 
in the RECORD: 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. DELE- 
GATION TO THE EXTRAORDINARY ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RADIO CONFERENCE TO ALLOCATE FRE- 
QUENCY BANDS FOR SPACE RADIOCOMMUNICA- 
TION PURPOSES, INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMU- 
NICATION UNION, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
OCTOBER 7, 1963, THROUGH NOVEMBER 8, 1963 


DECEMBER 15, 1963. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: As Chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Con- 
ference to allocate frequency bands for space 
radiocommunication purposes, I have the 
honor to submit this report on the activities 
of the Conference, the results of its work, 
and the participation therein of the United 
States. The Conference was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 7 through No- 
vember 8, 1963, and was under the auspices 
of the International Telecommunication 
Union. 

I. BACKGROUND 


The Radio Conference held in Geneva in 
1959 to revise the Radio Regulations of the 
International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) was the first worldwide radio confer- 
ence to recognize two new radio services: 
Space radiocommunication and radio astron- 
omy. That Conference, however, acknowl- 
edged that these new services were still in 
an early stage of development and that there- 
fore only preliminary provisions regarding 
radio frequency allocations and corollary 
regulations could be adopted Appreciating 
that further action would be required, the 
Conference adopted Recommendations Nos. 
32 and 36. The first of these recommended 
that, in preparations for a subsequent ad- 
ministrative radio conference, consideration 
be given to more adequate allocation of fre- 
quency bands for the radio astronomy serv- 
ice. The second recommended the conven- 
ing of an extraordinary administrative radio 
conference (EARC) during the latter part of 
1963 which should have as its principal task 
“the allocation of frequency bands for the 
various categories of space radiocommunica- 
tion.” Subsequently, it was agreed by a 
majority of member countries, upon recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Council 
of the ITU, that the frequency allocation 
needs of both of these new services should 
be considered at the EARC in 1963. 

Preparations for the 1963 Conference were 
begun in the United States in 1960 and con- 
tinued unabated until mid-September 1963. 


See pp. 24 and 25 of the report of the 
chairman of the U.S. delegation. 
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This intensive effort was required since de- 
velopments in space exploration and research 
were taking place throughout this period. 
It was necessary to incorporate the radio 
frequency requirements of these new radio 
services and a large body of newly developed 
technical information in the United States 
preparatory documents. 

The Interdepartment Radio Ad 
Committee (IRAC), working with the staff 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC), had by October 1961 completed a 
document entitled “Preliminary views of the 
United States of America for the Allocation 
of Radio Frequencies to the Space and Earth- 
Space Services.” A similarly titled docu- 
ment dealing with radio astronomy was com- 
pleted somewhat later. These documents 
were included in a series of public inquiries 
by the FCC to determine the views of the 
public, including radio astronomers, research 
organizations, industry, and the communica- 
tion common carriers. They were also dis- 
tributed by the Department of State through 
diplomatic channels to practically all other 
governments with a request for comments. 

Beginning in April 1962 and continuing 
until the opening of the Conference, a pro- 
gram of coordinating the views of the United 
States and those of other countries was fol- 
lowed. Four meetings were held in Europe, 
principally with the civil and military repre- 
sentatives of the NATO countries; two meet- 
ings with more limited participation were 
held in Washington; special teams were sent 
out to confer with the officials of selected 
countries in Europe and Central and South 
America; and two international meetings of 
radio experts provided opportunities for con- 
tacts with still other countries. In addition, 
an invitation was extended to the U.S.S.R. 
in August 1962 for a comprehensive exchange 
of views, either in Washington or in Moscow. 
Unfortunately, the Soviet authorities did not 
find an appropriate time for such an ex- 
change. However, a brief 2-day meeting with 
very limited participation by experts from 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. was 
held in Geneva in January 1963 immediately 
before the opening of the 10th Plenary As- 
sembly of the International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee (CCIR). Discussions were 
also held with experts from Japan who were 
in Geneva at that time. 

As in the case of the preliminary docu- 
ments developed by the United States in 
preparation for the 1959 Conference, the 
“Preliminary Views of the United States” 
were the principal and initially the sole 
agenda items at international pre-Confer- 
ence coordination meetings. 

Based upon the information developed by 
these varied activities and with the invalu- 
able guidance received from various research 
organizations, including the space research 
groups within private industry, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the IRAC/ 
FCC group undertook the preparation of the 
U.S. proposals for the Conference. These 
were submitted formally to the ITU in June 
1963. Because of careful preparation and 
extensive international coordination, the 
proposals had the general support of many 
countries, particularly those of Western 
Europe. 

In anticipation of the Space Radiocom- 
munication Conference and in response to 
recommendation No. 36 of the 1959 Radio 
Conference, the CCIR at its Tenth Plenary 
Assembly early in 1963 adopted important 
technical recommendations which laid the 
foundation for the Space Radiocommunica- 
tion Conference, particularly with regard to 
the sharing of frequency bands between the 
communication-satellite service and the 
terrestrial fixed and mobile services. The 
U.S. CCIR preparatory group, composed, of 
government and industry experts, made the 
major contribution toward these recom- 
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mendations. Had they not been available, 
the Conference would very probably have 
failed since agreement on sharing of alloca- 
tions would have been very difficult to ob- 
tain. 

II. AGENDA 


The agenda of the Conference, adopted 
pursuant to article 7 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention (1959), was 
the following: 

(i) To examine the technical progress in 
the use of radiocommunications in the space, 
earth-space, and radio astronomy services, 
and to examine the results of the technical 
studies made by the CCIR and other orgáni- 
zations, and the proposals of administrations 
concerning these services; 

(11) In the light of this examination (a) 
to decide on the allocation of frequency 
bands essential for the various categories of 
space radiocommunications and for radio as- 
tronomy; (b) To consider whether there is 
a continuing need for the allocation of each 
of the bands designated for space research 
and take appropriate action in this regard; 

(iii) In accordance with Nos. 61 and 249 
of the International Telecommunication 
Convention, Geneva, 1959, to revise only such 
provisions of the Radio Regulations, Ge- 
neva, 1959, as are essential for the effective 
implementation of the decisions of the Con- 
ference relating to the allocation, notifica- 
tion, recording and use of frequencies for 
space, earth-space, and radio astronomy serv- 
ices; 

(iv) In accordance with Nos, 61 and 249 
of the International Telecommunication 
Convention, Geneva, 1959, to adopt such 
provisions additional to those contained in 
the Radio Regulations, Geneva, 1959, as are 
essential for the effective implementation of 
the decisions of the Conference concerning 
the technical characteristics of the space, 
earth-space and radio astronomy services; 

(v) To make such recommendations and 
to adopt such resolutions related to the 
foregoing as may be necessary. 

II. PARTICIPATION 


At the time of the Conference the Union 
consisted of 122 member countries and one 
associate member (Kenya). The number 
of member countries participating in the 
conference was 70, of which 4 were ineligible 
to vote and 3 were represented by proxy. 
The member countries were represented by 
339 delegates, advisers, and observers. 

Present as observers were 6 private oper- 
ating agencies, the United Nations, 3 of its 
specialized agencies, and 11 nongovernmental 
international organizations. A list of the 
countries and organizations in attendance is 
attached as annex A. Attention is invited 
to the meager representation from Latin 
America and Africa south of the Sahara 
Desert. (See pt. IV, Committee 2.) 

The United States holds full membership 
in the Union for itself and also for the terri- 
tories of the United States. Such dual mem- 
bership is also held by France, Spain, United 
Kingdom, and Portugal. The U.S.S.R. has 
full membership for itself and also for Byelo- 
russia and Ukraine. 

A list of the persons comprising the dele- 
gations of the United States and the terri- 
tories of the United States is attached as 
annex B. 


IV, ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE, 
COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

There being no inviting government for 
the Conference, the Secretary General of the 
ITU, Mr. G. C. Gross, called the Conference 
to order, after which Sr. Jose Garrido Moreno 
(Spain), the dean of the Conference, took 
the chair. Mr. Clifford Stead of the ITU 
headquarters staff was designated Confer- 
ence secretary. As recommended by a pre- 
liminary meeting of the heads of delegations, 
the Conference elected Mr, Gunnar Pedersen 
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(Denmark) as Conference Chairman. Am- 
bassador Joseph H. McConnell (United 
States) and Mr. Ashot Badalov: (U.S.S.R.) 
were elected Vice Chairmen. 

Seven committees were designated to under 
take the work assigned to the Conference. 
The committees and their officers were: 

Committee No. 1, Steering: Chairman, Mr. 
Gunnar Pedersen (Denmark); Vice Chair- 


men, Ambassador Joseph H. McConnell 
(United States); Mr. Ashot Badalov 
(USS.R.). 


Committee No. 2, Credentials: Chairman, 
Dr. F. Nicotera (Italy); Vice Chairman, Mr. 
L. M. Harris (Australia). 

Committee No. 3, Budget Control: Chair- 
man, Mr. G. Marin (Rumania); Vice Chair- 
man, Mr. S. H. Butler (Liberia). 

Committee No. 4, Technical: Chairman, 
Mr. Erik Esping (Sweden); Vice Chairman, 
Mr. M. Zahradnicek (Czechoslovakia). 

Committee No. 5, Frequency Allocations: 
Chairman, Mr. W. Klein (Switzerland); Vice 
Chairman, Mr. S. Fujiki (Japan). 

Committee No. 6, Regulations: Chairman, 
Mr, Juan A. Autelli (Argentina); Vice Chair- 
man, Mr. A. B. Eid (U.A.R.). 

Committee No. 7, Editorial: Chairman, Mr. 
Y. Place (France); Vice Chairman, Captain 
C. F. Booth (United Kingdom); Mr. J. Gar- 
rido Moreno (Spain). 


V. U.S, DELEGATION PARTICIPATION 


The delegation consisted of two groups. 
One of these was known informally as the 
Satellite Communications Policy Group. 
The other, while not known by a specific 
name, could be termed the Conference 
Group. 

The first group, consisting of four dele- 

gation members, concerned itself with the 
matter of acquainting other delegations 
with the objectives of the United States in 
the field of commercial global satellite com- 
munications and the role of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. From the begin- 
ning of the Conference it was clear that 
many delegates had grossly distorted ideas 
regarding the motives of the United States 
in this area. Fears were frequently expressed 
that the United States and other leading 
countries would freeze out the less-developed 
countries and that within a short time all 
of the frequencies allocated by the present 
Conference for satellite communication 
would be preempted, leaving none for those 
countries which might require a longer time 
to avail themselves of the benefits of commu- 
nication via satellites. The Satellite Com- 
munication Policy Group played a very im- 
portant role in dispelling such fears and in 
engendering a proper regard for the plans of 
the United States and other countries for a 
single commercial global communication 
satellite system which will serve the needs 
of all countries on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 
The second group, consisting of all other 
members of the delegation, engaged in the 
substantive work of the Conference by ad- 
vocating adoption of U.S. positions, defend- 
ing such positions when required, and effect- 
ing necessary compromises. Principal 
spokesmen were appointed for each commit- 
tee. These spokesmen, in turn, designated 
other delegation members as spokesmen at 
meetings of working groups and subworking 
groups. All delegation members were given 
specific assignments to Conference commit- 
tees and working groups, either as spokes- 
men or as advisers to spokesmen. The suc- 
cessful outcome of the conference from the 
standpoint of the United States is a clear 
indication of the effectiveness of the delega- 
tion as a whole as well as of the individual 
members. A list of the assignments of dele- 
gation members to Conference committees is 
given in annex C. 

Substantial congressional interest in the 
Conference and the work of the U.S. delega- 
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tion was evidenced by the attendance of 
distinguished Members of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives in meetings of 
the Conference and the delegation. The 
following were officially members of the 
delegation: 

The Honorable Vance HARTKE, U.S. Senate. 

The Honorable Norris Corrox, U.S. Senate. 

The Honorable OrEN Hargis, U.S. House of 
Representatives. è 

The Honorable Asner W. SAL, U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

In addition, the Honorable WILTIA& L. 
SPRINGER, U.S. House of Representatives, also 
was in attendance. 


VI. WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


The Conference followed the precedent es- 
tablished by the 1959 Radio Conference of 
not appointing subcommittees, thus obvi- 
ating the need for minutes of meetings below 
committee level. This procedure also elim- 
inated the need for a large number of re- 
porters who normally are recruited from na- 
tional delegations. 


Report of the work of Committee No. 1 
(Steering) 


The Committee was composed of the Con- 
ference Chairman and Vice Chairman in ad- 
dition to the chairmen and vice chairmen of 
all other committees. It was the responsi- 
bility of this Committee to insure the timely 
completion of the work of the Conference. 
The Committee formulated the weekly sched- 
ule of meetings and advised the Conference 
Chairman concerning policy questions. 


Report of the work of Committee No, 2 
(Credentials) 


Dr. F. Nicotera (Italy) was Chairman of 
the Committee. Ambassador J. Beam was 
the U.S. spokesman. The position of the 
credentials of the delegations attending the 
Conference is set forth in Document No. 179, 
supplemented by the oral report made to 
the November 6 plenary meeting by the 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee that 
the Philippines had ratified the 1959 Con- 
vention and that the credentials of the dele- 
gation of Monaco were in order. In all, 66 
duly accredited delegations participated. 

No especially unusual problems arose over 
credentials. None of the African countries 
challenged the status or the right to speak 
of Portugal or South Africa. A resident of 
East Germany, serving on the International 
Broadcasting and Television Organization 
(IBTO), endeavored to speak “on behalf of 
the German Democratic Republic” when 
called upon to report to the Allocations Com- 
mittee. This phrase was eliminated from 
the record but, since the representative of 
the Federal Republic of Germany let it be 
known informally he would not object, a 
brief reference to certain telecommunica- 
tion arrangements in East Germany was per- 
mitted to stand. 

By common consent the perennial question 
of Chinese representation was not allowed 
to become an issue which would disrupt the 
Conference technical work, During the 
opening days, the delegations of the U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Poland, B 
Hungary, Rumania, and Cuba circulated 
statements to the effect that they opposed 
recognizing the credentials of the “Chiang 
Kai-shek clique,” pointing out that the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic was the only legiti- 
mate representative of China. No formal 
motion, however, was made for the expul- 
sion of the Republic of China. 

In the November 2 meeting of the creden- 
tials committee, the delegations of the 
United. States and Korea made strong state- 
ments for the record that the Republic of 
China was duly authorized by the conven- 
tion to participate in the Conference. The 
following vote was taken in the Committee 
on the question whether the credentials of 
the delegation of the Chinese Republic were 
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in order: For (10): Australia, Korea, Canada, 
Denmark, Spain, United States of America, 
Italy, Japan, Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the Vatican; against (6): Cuba, Indone- 
sia, Pakistan, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and the USSR. 

On the motion of Canada, seconded by 
Japan, the plenary meeting on November 6 
adopted the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee without discussion of the statement 
therein that “Committee 2 considers that 
the credentials of China are in order.” An 
exchange ensued, however, when the Indo- 
nesian delegate argued that Malaysia should 
submit to admission as a new member, since 
it is comprised of Malaya, which is an ITU 
member, and Singapore-British North Bor- 
neo, an ITU associate member. Malaysia, 
supported by the United Kingdom, counter- 
argued that Malaysia had been elected to the 
United Nations Security Council without its 
identity being questioned. The delegates 
concerned requested their remarks be incor- 
porated in the record. 

The record likewise contains Argentina’s 
customary reservation regarding its claim to 
the Falkland Islands, and the British rejec- 
tion of the claim. 


Report of the work of Committee No. 3 
(Budget Control) 

Committee 3 had as its Chairman Mr. G. 
Marin (Rumania). Mr. C. M. Loeber was 
the U.S. spokesman, 

The terms of reference of the Committee 
are set forth in paragraphs 572-575 of the 
Convention of the ITU (Geneva, 1959). In 
brief, the Committee was charged with the 
responsibility of determining the organiza- 
tion and facilities available to the delegates 
and the examination and approval of the 
accounts for expenditures incurred by the 
Conference. 

These terms were carried out and a report 
Was presented to the plenary meeting just 
prior to the close of the Conference showing 
the estimated total expenditure to be 
1,070,000 Swiss francs. This amount was 
5,000 Swiss francs less than the budget ap- 
proved by the administrative council, owing 
to the fact that the duration of the Confer- 
ence was not in excess of the 5 weeks esti- 
mated to be necessary. 


Report of the work of Committee No, 4 
(Technical) 

A. The terms of reference for the Technical 
Committee were as follows: 

1. To examine: 

(a) the technical progress in the use of 
radiocommunication in the space, earth- 
space, and radio astronomy services; 

(b) the results of the technical studies 
made by the CCIR and other organizations 
concerning these services (other than those 
dealt with by Committees 5 and 6); 

2.In the light of this examination to 
establish the technical criterla to be applied 
in the operation of these services, 

B. Organization of Committee 4 

Mr. Erik Esping (Sweden) was Chairman 
of Committee 4, with Mr. M. Zahradnicek 
(Czechoslovakia) as Vice-Chairman. Mr. H. 
Fine was the U.S. spokesman for this Com- 
mittee. At its first meeting, the Technical 
Committee was subdivided into the follow- 
ing working groups: 

Working group 4A: Terms and definitions, 

Working group 4B: Review of technical 
progress as related to allocations. 

Working group 4C: Coordination proce- 
dures and sharing criteria. 

C. General 

The terms of reference and the organiza- 
tion of these working groups, are described 
below in some detail. The work of Commit- 
tee 4 proceeded smoothly and rapidly in 
practically all areas. The only delays oc- 
curred over issues which had political over- 
tones, such issues being relatively few in the 
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Technical Committee. The output of Com- 
mittee 4 is contained in Document No. 207. 


D. Working Group 4A 


Working group 4A dealt with the definition 
of new terms pertinent to space radiocom- 
munication and radio astronomy and con- 
sequential changes resulting therefrom in 
article I of the regulations (terms and 
definitions). 

The working group was chaired by Col. 
Jean Lochard, France. Mr. P. M. Bouchier, 
Belgium, served as temporary chairman dur- 
ing the second week of the Conference when 
Colonel Lochard was absent from the con- 
ference site. Mr. S. M. Myers was US. 
spokesman, 

The basic text considered was Report No. 
204, adopted by the Xth Plenary Assembly, 
CCIR, Geneva, 1963. Formal proposals on 
terms and definitions were submitted to the 
Conference by the United States, France, 
Australia, and Israel. Pertinent suggestions 
were also made by the IFRB. All proposals 
were based on CCIR Report No. 204 except 
those from Israel. The latter proposals rep- 
resented a complete departure from CCIR 
terminology, received no support and may 
be disregarded insofar as this report is con- 
cerned. 

Following a general discussion of all pro- 
posals by the main body, drafting group 4A1 
was established to prepare a consolidated list 
of terms and definitions. The work of the 
drafting group was hampered seriously from 
the outset, first by the size of the group and 
second by the different philosophies prevail- 
ing within the group. Although proposals 
were considered from only six sources (four 
administrations, CCIR and IFRB), drafting 
meetings were invariably attended by 35 to 
40 individuals representing 20 to 25 adminis- 
trations. While most favored the CCIR ap- 
proach, a small but vocal group consisting 
of Portugal, Belgium, France, and Spain fa- 
vored an approach diametrically opposed to 
the CCIR-approved philosophy. The latter 
group would have defined all space services 
in terms of their terrestrial counterparts, 
i.e., fixed space service—fixed service; aero- 
nautical mobile space service—aeronautical 
mobile service; etc. The United States had 
considered this approach in its initial plan- 
ning but had rejected it in favor of that 
later adopted by CCIR, which afforded better 
administrative control over the application 
of space radiocommunication techniques. 

Since neither 4A1 nor 4A could reach a 
decision on the basic philosophy to be fol- 
lowed, the matter was put to a vote in the 
parent body, Committee 4, where the CCIR 
approach won overwhelming support. After 
a 2-week delay, the work of 4Al then pro- 
ceeded at a reasonable pace, was approved 
without incident by Working Group 4A and 
Committee 4 and was accepted without 
change by the Plenary Assembly at both the 
first and second readings. The approved 
text, with all U.S. objectives achieved, ap- 
pears in the final acts of the Conference. 

E. Working Group 4B 

Working group 4B, chaired by Mr. P. 
Bouchier (Belgium), had the following terms 
of reference: “To review technical progress 
and to report on the technical factors affect- 
ing frequency allocations in the light of: 
(1) the studies of the CCIR; (2) proposals 
and reports on technical aspects (other than 
those dealt with by Committees 5 and 6) by 
Administrations and international organiza- 
tions”. 

The U.S. spokesman for this working group 
was Mr. F. Altman. 

The Chairman considered the underlined 
phrase above as the first part of his task and 
reported in Document 91 that all relevant 
documents had been accepted in full with- 
out change. 

All the CCIR documents considered were 
listed in Document 115 for submission to 
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Committees 5 and 6. Two draft recom- 
mendations to the CCIR from Australia were 
forwarded to Committee 4 which considered 
them unnecessary (Document 129). 

The most important question considered 
by working group 4B was that of direct 
broadcasting from satellites. The following 
two proposals were considered: 

(1) The French proposal to amend para- 
graph 422 of the radio regulations to pro- 
hibit the establishment and use of sound 
broadcasting and television broadcasting 
stations on any space object. 

(2) The U.S. proposal that (a) the Con- 
ference adopt a recommendation urging the 
CCIR to expedite its studies and recom- 
mendations regarding the technical feasibil- 
ity of broadcasting from satellites, what 
bands would be technically suitable for such 
broadcasting, and whether and under what 
conditions those bands could be shared be- 
tween broadcasting satellites and nonspace 
services, and that (b) pending the alloca- 
tion of frequency bands for direct broadcast- 
ing from satellites, experimental programs 
for the development of a broadcasting-satel- 
lite service be carried on in technically suit- 
able bands now allocated to the broadcasting 
service on conditions that no interference 
be caused to establish broadcasting services 
operating in such bands. 

During the course of the working group's 
consideration of the foregoing, the U.S.S.R. 
submitted a proposal to the group which was 
essentially the same as that of the United 
States. The group therefore combined these 
two papers and considered them as a single 
proposal, 

A small ad hoc group was then designated 
to attempt to bridge the gap between the 
French proposal and the combined U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. proposal. This group was composed 
of representatives of France, United States, 
United Kingdom, and U.S.S.R. France of- 
fered to withdraw its proposal provided the 
second portion of the U.S./U.8S.S.R. proposal 
was withdrawn. It was agreed by the con- 
ferees that administrations could conduct ex- 
perimental broadcasting from space in con- 
formity with the Radio Regulations (para- 
graph No. 115) without calling specific at- 
tention to this fact. Accordingly, it was 
agreed to delete this provision from the U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. proposal. This compromise was 
adopted unanimously and appears in the 
final acts of the Conference as recommenda- 
tion No. 5A. 


F. Working Group 4C 


The terms of reference for working group 
4C are given in document No. 64: To advise 
on technical aspects of coordination proce- 
dures, including the determination of shar- 
ing criteria and the consequent revision of 
the relevant articles of the Radio Regula- 
tions.” 

This working group was under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. A. C. Schultz (Canada). 
Mr. H. Fine, assisted by Lt. Col. E. Wright, 
was the U.S. spokesman. 

Working Group 4C was further subdivided 
into subgroups 4C1 (sharing criteria) and 
4C2 (coordination procedures). Subgroup 
401 was chaired by Mr. R. Marchand 
(Canada) and subgroup 4C2 by Mr. H. Fine 
(U.S.A.). 

Working group 4C adopted the following 
sharing criteria for use only in the 1-10 Gc/s 
frequency range; details of these are given in 
Document No. 207: 

(1) Maximum power limitations were 
adopted for fixed and mobile transmitting 
stations operating in shared bands used for 
reception by space stations in accordance 
with CCIR Recommendation No. 406. 

(2) Minimum angle of elevation and maxi- 
mum radiated power density limitation in 
the horizontal plane were adopted for trans- 
mission by earth stations in the communica- 
tion-satellite service. 
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(3) To accommodate passive communica- 
tion satellite systems in the bands allocated 
to active systems, special total radiated power 
limitations were adopted for the passive earth 
station transmissions in the shared bands 
otherwise used for reception of signals from 
satellites. 

(4) Maximum power flux density limita- 
tions at the earth’s surface were adopted for 
satellite transmissions in the communica- 
tion-satellite and meteorological-satellite 
services in accordance with CCIR Recom- 
mendation No. 358. 

(5) CCIR Recommendation No. 351 on ces- 
sation of emissions from a satellite was 
adopted verbatim. 

Procedures for calculating coordination 
distances between earth stations and ter- 
restrial stations sharing the same frequency 
bands in the range 1-10 G/s, were developed 
and adopted for controlling (a) interference 
from an earth station to terrestrial station 
receivers; (b) interference from terrestrial 
stations to a communication satellite or 
meteorological satellite earth station re- 
ceiver; (c) interference from terrestrial sta- 
tions to a space research earth station 
receiver. 

Recommendations to the CCIR were pre- 
pared, requesting that organization to study 
sharing criteria involving other types of 
terrestrial services as well as FM line-of-sight 
radio relay systems in the 1-10 Gc/s fre- 
quency range, so that equitable sharing lim- 
itations and suitable coordination distance 
procedures may be developed for sharing be- 
tween these other types of service and space 
systems for all frequency bands involved. 
CCIR was also requested to reexamine the 
provisional sharing criteria it had developed 
at its 10th plenary meeting. 


Report of the Work of the Committee No. 5 
(Allocations) 

The chairman of the committee was Mr. 
Willy Klein, of Switzerland, the vice chair- 
man was Mr. Sakae Fujiki, of Japan, the 
rapporteur for English was Lt. Col. James P. 
West, and the U.S. spokesman was Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Watkins. 

Terms of reference. To examine proposals 
for amendment of the table of frequency 
allocations contained in article 5 of the 
Radio Regulations. 

In the light of this examination and, when 
appropriate, on the basis of findings of 
Committee 4: (a) to propose the allocation 
of frequency bands essential for the various 
categories of space radio communications and 
for radio astronomy; (b) to consider whether 
there is a continuing need for the allocation 
of each of the bands designated for space 
research and propose appropriate action in 
this 
At its initial session, Committee 5 decided 
to organize its work on the basis of the vari- 
ous space services for which frequency allo- 
cations had been proposed. Accordingly, the 
committee organized three working groups, 
as follows: 

Working group 5A was assigned all allo- 
cation proposals dealing with the communi- 
cation-satellite service plus all proposals 
dealing with the support functions of track- 
ing, telemetering, and telecommand where 
the support function was not clearly identi- 
fied with one of the space services assigned 
to a different working group. The chairman 
of working group 5A was Mr. Per Mortensen 
of Norway, and the U.S. spokesman was Mr. 
William H. Watkins. 

Working group 5B was assigned all alloca- 
tion proposals dealing with the space re- 
search service and the radio astronomy 
service. The Chairman of Working Group 5B 
was Mr. Venkat V. Rao, of India, and the 
U.S. spokesman was Mr. Wilfrid Dean. Al- 
though much of the work was conducted 
in the working group, its Chairman found it 
convenient to establish two subworking 
groups: (a) Subworking Group 541 dealt 
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will all allocation proposals involving the 
space research service. Its Chairman was Mr. 
Desta Beyene of Ethiopia and the U.S. 
spokesman was Mr. Wilfrid Dean; (b) Sub- 
working Group 5A2 dealt with all allocation 
proposals involving the radio astronomy 
service. Its Chairman was Mr. William A. E. 
Nielsen of Australia, and the U.S. spokesman 
was Mr. Wilfrid Dean. 

Working group 5C was assigned all alloca- 
tion proposals not assigned to Working 
Groups 5A and 5B. Accordingly, proposals 
in the following areas were considered: (a) 
Meteorological-satellite service; (b) radio- 
navigation-satellite service; (c) distress fre- 
quencies for astronauts and space vehicles; 
(d) application of space techniques in the 
aeronautical radionavigation and aeronau- 
tical mobile (R) services; and (e) applica- 
tion of space techniques in the amateur 
radio service. 

The Chairman of Working Group 5C was 
Mr. J. T. Penwarden (U.K.). The US. 
spokesman was Mr. S. M. Myers. 

The working group found it expedient to 
establish a subworking group 5C1 to deal 
with the aeronautical and distress frequency 
proposals. The Chairman of 5Cl was Mr. 
Maurice Chef of France and the U.S. spokes- 
man was Mr. Charles A. Brooks. 

Work of working group 5A (Communica- 
tion Satellite Service and Tracking, Tele- 
metering and Telecommand): The working 
group decided to review all of the tracking, 
telemetering, and telecommand (TTT) pro- 
posals before taking up any of the commu- 
nication satellite proposals. The purpose of 
this procedure was to obtain agreement on 
less controversial proposals first. Since 
agreement on communication-satellite serv- 
ice proposals was not reached until the next 
to the last (4th) week of the Conference, 
the decision probably was a wise one. 

With respect to the number of frequency 
bands proposed for telemetering, telecom- 
mand, and tracking and their location in the 
radio spectrum, all of the United States pro- 
posals were accepted. With respect to the 
status of existing services in the bands pro- 
posed for these functions, however, existing 
services will continue with greater rights 
than the United States had thought to be 
necessary. 

One unexpected proposal was made by the 
U.S.S.R. for a 5 kc/s channel at 30.005-30.010 
Mc/s for satellite identification. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation explained that they intended the 
channel to be used by all satellites, although 
their particular concern was with communi- 
cation satellites. On the basis that use of the 
frequency would not be compulsory, the 
Conference accepted the proposal, although 
there was some doubt that the part of the 
spectrum involved is the most suitable for the 
purpose. 70 

Frequency allocations for the communica- 
tion-satellite service gave considerable diffi- 
culty, and the compromise of conflicting pro- 
posals on this subject should be regarded as 
one of the key decisions of the Conference. 

The proposals of Canada, France, and the 
United States for the communication-satel- 
lite service were substantially identical. The 
proposals of the United Kingdom also cor- 
responded, except that they proposed an 
additional 500 Mc/s at 1750-2250 Mc/s. The 
difficulty was that, whereas the United States 
proposed a total of 2725 Mc/s, the U.SS.R. 
proposed only 1600 Mc/s, of which in turn 
only 800 Mc/s corresponded with the CAN/ 
FRANCE/UK/USA proposals. An additional 
point of difference was that the proposal of 
the U.S.S.R. did not include provision for any 
part of the communication-satellite service 
allocation to be exclusive, whereas the CAN/ 
FRANCE/UK/USA proposals allowed 100 
Mc/s of exclusive s space, to be 
located at 7250-7300 and 7975-8025 Mc/s. 
As the Conference concluded its third week, 
there was a complete impasse in the Working 
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Group, with no concessions having been of- 
fered by anyone. 

To determine whether there might be a 
possibility of reaching an agreement, explora- 
tory talks were held over a period of several 
days by the heads of the French, United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and United States dele- 
gations. A joint compromise proposal subse- 
quently was introduced to the Working 
Group during the fourth week of the Con- 
ference which became the basis for the deci- 
sion of the Conference on this subject. The 
compromise, however, let open the status of 
the proposals for 100 Mc/s of exclusive space. 
This question was decided by secret ballot 
in Committee 5, a decision not reopened in 
the Plenary. The majority decision sup- 
ported the concept of exclusivity, with exist- 
ing operations to be removed by January 1, 
1969. Countries unable to accept this deci- 
sion (approximately 20) indicated by foot- 
note to the Table of Frequency Allocations 
that in their countries the fixed and mobile 
services would continue to have primary 
status, sharing the bands 7250-7300 and 
7975-8025 Mc/s coequally with the communi- 
cation-satellite service. 

Although the compromise solution has 
many aspects, perhaps the most important to 
reaching agreement were: (a) The willing- 
ness of the U.S.S.R. to agree to more spectrum 
space for the communication-satellite pro- 
gram than they felt to be necessary during 
the life of the present agreement, and the 
corresponding willingness of Western dele- 
gations to reduce the amount of readily use- 
ful spectrum space in their proposals from 
2725 Mc/s or more to 2000 Mc/s; and (b) 
agreement that certain bands containing 
high-powered operations be exempted from 
the technical criteria and coordination pro- 
cedures prescribed under the regulations for 
spectrum space shared by the communica- 
tion-satellite service with existing services. 

The resulting communication-satellite 


service allocations (shared with existing 
services except as noted) are as follows: 


Region 1 300 

500 

4400-4700 300 

700 

1 7250-7300 50 

7300-7750 450 

7900-7975 75 

1 7975-8025 50 

875 

Total, asl ee a estas 2. 800 

3400-3700 300 

3700-4200 500 

4400-4700 300 

500 

7250-7300 50 

7300-7750 450 

7900-7975 75 

797 50 

375 

WW 2,600 

Region 3 3400-3700 = 

4400-4700 300 

575 

7250-7300 50 

7300-7750 450 

7900-7975 75 

7975-8025 50 

8025-8400 375 

Motel. e 2,675 
Exclusive. 


Work of working group 5B (Space Re- 
search Service and Radio Astronomy Serv- 
ice): The United States of America proposals 
to the Conference included seven bands for 
exclusive use of the space research service, 
as well as a few additional bands for which 
exclusivity was not proposed. Although dis- 
cussion with a number of countries prior to 
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the Conference had indicated that the con- 
cept of exclusivity would be difficult for many 
countries to accept, the extent of the diffi- 
culty was not fully appreciated until the 
Conference convened. In summary, no 
bands were allocated to the space 
service on a world-wide exclusive basis. 
This, however, is by no means as bleak a 
result as at first appears. In some bands, 
for: example, the allocation ir exclusive 
worldwide except in the case of a few coun- 
tries where a footnote to the table of fre- 
quency allocations preserves the status of 
their existing services. In other bands, the 
existing services were downgraded from pri- 
mary to secondary status. In still other 
bands, agreement was reached on exclusivity 
in region 2 (Western Hemisphere), with co- 
equal status for existing services in the rest 
of the world. For this last case, examples 
are the bands 136-187 Mc/s and 2,290-2,300 
Mc/s, to which the United States of America 
attaches great importance. 

It is significant that, despite the difficulty 
in obtaining agreement for exclusivity, agree- 
ment was reached on some status in the 
table of frequency allocations for every 
band proposed by the United States of Am- 
erica, although many delegations believed 
that their countries have no foreseeable role 
in space research activities, at least in most 
of the bands concerned. 

A number of bands not included in the 
U.S. proposals for space research was given 
secondary status. 

In assessing the decisions of the Confer- 
ence on the space research service, it is im- 
portant to recognize that space research has 
at least coequal primary status in all bands 
for which the United States of America pro- 
posed exclusivity. Although extensive bi- 
lateral and multilateral negotiations with 
other administrations well may be required 
in implementation abroad of future cooper- 
ative space programs, this status of equality 
of right to operate should provide a firm 
technical basis for such negotiations. 


RADIO ASTRONOMY SERVICE 


The U.S. delegation came to the Conference 
with a strong program for improving the 
status of radio astronomy. In arriving at 
this position, the opinions of the radio 
astronomy community in the United States 
had been given extensive consideration. 
The one major area in which the U.S. posi- 
tion did not initially coincide with the wishes 
of the radio astronomy community was in 
the matter of television channel 37 (608-614 
Mc/s). However, soon after the beginning 
of the Conference, instructions were received 
to propose that channel 37 be cleared on a 
worldwide basis for radio astronomy for the 
next 10 years. This proposal considerably 
strengthened the posture of the United 
States vis-a-vis the radio astronomy service. 

The Soviet bloc strongly opposed in almost 
every case the U.S. proposals for exclusive 
bands for radio astronomy. This position 
coincided with the interests of many dele- 
gations which were anxious to preserve the 
status of their existing operations in these 
bands and resulted in defeat of the U.S. 
proposals for exclusivity. The one excep- 
tion is in the frequency band 1400-1427 
Mc/s (the hydrogen line band) which was 
allocated exclusively to radio astronomy. 
This band, which is probably the most im- 
portant one for radio astronomers, now will 
be completely clear of other services on a 
worldwide basis, a very significant result 
of the Conference in the area of radio as- 
tronomy. 

The band 608-614 Mc/s (TV channel 37 
in region 2), except in Cuba, has been al- 
located exclusively to radio astronomy in 
region 2 for at least 10 years. A somewhat 
similar allocation has been made for other 
regions of the world; however, these alloca- 
tions do not enjoy exclusive status. 
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The frequency band 73.0-74.6 Mc/s has 
been effectively cleared in region 2, with 
the proviso that existing services (fixed and 
mobile) may continue to operate on the 
basis of no harmful interference being caused 
to the radio astronomy service. The fre- 
quency band 150.05-153 Mc/s which was 
not provided for, so far as radio astronomy 
is concerned, in the U.S. position, continues 
in the radio regulations unchanged except 
for the lower limit of the band, which for- 
merly was 150.0 Mc/s. However, the United 
Kingdom is giving improved status in the 
band for its radio astronomers on a na- 
tional basis by means of a footnote to the 
table. 

In the band 404-410 Mc/s the U.S. pro- 
posal provided primary status for radio as- 
tronomy on a shared basis with meteorolog- 
ical aids in the portion 404-406 Mc/s on a 
worldwide basis. The international radio 
astronomical community, as represented at 
the Conference by the Inter-Union Commit- 
tee for Frequency Allocations for Radio As- 
tronomy and Space Science (IUCAF), ob- 
jected to this position as providing too 
narrow a band. The preference was to re- 
tain the existing provisions in the 1959 reg- 
ulations. The U.S. delegation reluctantly 
agreed to this arrangement in the face of 
overwhelming opposition from most other 
delegations present. There thus has been 
no change in status for radio astronomy 
in this band. 

In the band 1664.4-1668.4 Mc/s, the U.S. 
proposal was for secondary status for radio 
astronomy on a worldwide basis, with the 
meteorological aids and meteorological-satel- 
lite services as primary services. This band 
was proposed in the expectation that radio 
astronomers might someday detect spectral 
lines of the hydroxyl radical (OH) in inter- 
stellar space. Such spectral lines had not 
been observed prior to the opening of the 
Conference. After the U.S. proposal had 
been adopted by the working group, the news 
was received that absorption lines of the 
hydroxyl radical had been detected by radio 
astronomers at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. This new development was 
announced to the Conference immediately 
by Mr. Rao, Chairman of the working group, 
and caused a considerable stir in Committee 
5. The U.S. delegation and the radio astron- 
omers present did not feel, however, that it 
would be practical at that late date to press 
for improvement in the status of radio as- 
tronomy in this band. Instead, a footnote 
to the allocation table was suggested by the 
representative of IUCAF and approved by 
the Conference, urging administrations to 
give all practicable protection in the band 
1664.4-1668.4 Mc/s for future research in 
radio astronomy. 

The band 2690-2700 Mc/s had footnote 
status in the 1959 regulations and has been 
elevated to primary status in the table of 
frequency allocations in accordance with the 
U.S. position, However, there are many foot- 
note exceptions in regions 1 and 3. A some- 
what similar situation exists with regard to 
the band 4990-500 Mc/s, except that in 
region 2 the allocation is exclusive for radio 
astronomy, with the exception of Cuba. 

The band 10.68-10.7 Gc/s had footnote 
status in the 1959 regulations. It now is 
allocated exclusively to radio astronomy in 
the table. However, footnotes in the table 
preserve the status of fixed and mobile serv- 
ices in numerous countries. 

The bands 15.35-15.4 Ge /s, 19.3-19.4 Gc/s 
and 31.3-31.5 Gc/s have been elevated from 
footnote status to exclusive status for radio 
astronomy on a worldwide basis. Again in 
the case of the Soviet bloc and Cuba, foot- 
notes to the table provide exceptions to pro- 
tect fixed and mobile services in those coun- 
tries. 

It was not possible to obtain full agree- 
ment on the U.S. proposals for the radio as- 
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tronomy service. It would have been help- 
ful, however, if there had been a greater 
measure of agreement in world scientific 
circles on allocation objectives for both space 
research and radio astronomy. 

At least seven delegations had someone 
concerned directly with radio astronomy as 
a member of the delegation. Unfortunately, 
delegations from some other countries which 
have active radio astronomy programs came 
to the conference relatively unaware of the 
special problems of radio astronomy. They 
were skeptical of the claims made concerning. 
the sensitivity of radio telescopes and their 
susceptibility to interference. All of the 
astronomers present at the Conference ac- 
cordingly collaborated in an intensive educa- 
tional program which is believed to have 
produced useful results, as shown by the 
substantial overall enhancement of the allo- 
cation status of radio astronomy to which 
the Conference finally agreed. 


WORK OF WORKING GROUP 5C 


All administrations favored establishment 
of a radionavigation-satellite service and 
were willing to accept the frequency bands 
proposed by the United States. Disagreement 
arose on the manner in which to accommo- 
date the service, with the Soviet bloc oppos- 
ing exclusive allocations as a matter of prin- 
ciple. The U.S. position for exclusivity was 
finally achieved. The frequency bands 149.9- 
150.05 Mc/s and 399.9-400.05 Mc/s were al- 
located on a worldwide basis to the radio- 
navigation-satellite service with a footnote 
permitting fixed and mobile stations to con- 
tinue in the bands until January 1, 1969. 
Those countries which were unable to accept 
this cessation date will continue to operate 
fixed and mobile services on an equal status 
with the radionavigation-satellite service. 
There are 13 such countries at 150 Mc/s and 
10 at 400 Mc/s, with Cuba included in each 
group. Recommendation No. 8A calls at- 
tention to the lack of CCIR studies relating 
to frequency sharing between radionaviga- 
tion-satellite and. terrestrial services and 
urges administrations to remove their fixed 
and mobile stations as soon as practicable 
from these two bands, The frequency band 
14.3-14.4 Gc/s was approved on a worldwide 
exclusive basis for radionavigation satellites, 
without footnotes. No formal proposals 
before the Conference for this service dif- 
fered from those of the United States. 

The desirability of accommodating meteor- 
ological satellites met no opposition. Prob- 
lems did arise, however, because of confliet- 
ing proposals by the United States of Amer- 
ica and U.S.S.R. Nevertheless, the U.S. ob- 
jectives in this area were achieved almost 
completely. Although the meteorological- 
satellite service at 7 Gc/s is accommodated 
by footnote rather than in the table, it ap- 
pears to provide adequate flexibility to meet 
U.S. goals. The 50 Mc/s provided by foot- 
note at 10 Gc/s for precipitation detection, 
as opposed to the 100 Mc/s proposed by the 
United States of America, is the only seri- 
ous departure from the overall U.S. posi- 
tion for meteorological satellites. This 
was the best that could be achieved in a 
compromise with the Soviet position. The 
conference also placed an unexpected limita- 
tion against the permissible power flux den- 
sity for meteorological satellites at 1,660- 
1,670 and 1,690-1,700 Mc/s. However, since 
this is the same limitation applied to meteor- 
ological satellites and communication satel- 
lites in bands above 3 Gc /s, it is not expected 
to create serious difficulties. U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals at 460-470 Mc/s and 1,770-1,790 Mc/s 
met strong opposition and were accepted only 
on a secondary basis. 

Also dealt with in the working group was 
the use of space techniques in the amateur 
service. In response to a United Kingdom 
proposal, and only after lengthy debate, the 
conference adopted footnote No. 284A stat- 
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ing “In the band 144-146 Mc/s, artificial 
satellites may be used by the amateur sery- 
ice.” 

Working group 501 was established to 
deal with the application of space tech- 
niques in the aeronautical radionavigation 
and aeronautical mobile (R) services, and 
with proposals of the U.S.S.R. for distress 
frequencies for astronauts and space vehi- 
cles. All U.S. objectives were achieved in this 
area, including rejection of proposals to set 
aside 114.1-114.3 Mc/s for distress or emer- 
gencies involving astronauts or spacecraft. 
The following paragraphs, while dealing with 
some subjects not treated in Committee 5, 
working group 50 or working group 5Cl, 
are included to provide a composite picture 
of results achieved relative to the aeronauti- 
cal services: (a) The U.S, position for the 
aeronautical services can be considered as 
completely achieved. This position involved 
the frequency bands 117.975-136, 1,540-1,660, 
4,200-4,400, 5,000-5,250 and 15,400—-15,700 
Mc/s. The footnotes proposed in the U.S. 
position for these bands, namely 273A, 352A, 
and 352B were adopted with generally the 
same language as proposed by the United 
States. The U.S.-pro footnote 273A 
was expanded to include the phrase “space 
techniques” in addition to communication 
satellites. It is felt that this expansion was 
desirable; (b) the U.S. proposal to amend the 
definition of aeronautical station was adopt- 
ed; (c) in addition to the U.S. proposals, the 
U.S.S.R. made certain proposals which were 
consistent with the overall U.S. aviation 
thinking of merely extending the aeronauti- 
cal bands to provide for air-space vehicles. 
The following specific proposals were made 
in that light and adopted by the confer- 
ence: 

(1) Modification of the definition for an 
aircraft station to include air-space vehi- 
cles; 

(2) Augmentation of the emergency fre- 
quencies for astronauts and space vehicles 
to include the frequency 20,007 kc/s plus or 
minus 3 ke /s; 

(8) Adoption of a recommendation on the 
use of high frequencies (4-22 Mc/s) by air- 
space vehicles as required. This recom- 
mendation was referred for action to the 
ITU Aeronautical Conference convening in 
January 1964; 

(4) Adoption of a resolution on the use 
of existing emergency frequencies by astro- 
nauts and airspace vehicles. 

(d)(1) A proposal for use of the band 
114.1-114.4 Mc/s by the U.S.S.R. and bloc 
for emergency crash locator beacons on 
spacecraft was not adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 

(2) A U.S.S.R. proposal to use the band 
900-1000 Mc/s for experimental purposes in 
connection with space research was reduced 
to the band 900-960 Mc/s and accepted on 
a secondary basis only. 

Ad Hoc Working Party 


There were several frequency allocation 
proposals for the bands 136-137 and 137-138 
Mc/s which did not agree and overlapped the 
work of all three of the working groups of 
Committee 5. Accordingly, it was decided 
to establish an ad hoc working party of 
Committee 5 to deal with these two bands. 
Dr. Popovic of Yugoslavia chaired the work- 
ing party and Mr. Wilfrid Dean was the U.S. 
spokesman. The principal differences to be 
resolved were between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western delegations. The working party 
was able to reach agreement fairly early in 
the Conference. 


Report of the Work of Committee No. 6 
(Regulations) 
A. Committee 6 


The officers of this Committee were Chair- 
man Juan A. Autelli (Argentina) and Vice 
Chairman A. B. Eid (United Arab Republic). 
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Mr. Paul Miles was the U.S, spokesman. The 
terms of reference were to draw up: 

(1) Revised texts for only such provisions 
of the Radio Regulations, Geneva, 1959, as 
are essential for the effective implementa- 
tion of the decisions of the Conference relat- 
ing to the allocation, notification, recording, 
and use of frequencies for space, earthspace 
and radio astronomy services; 

(2) Texts of such provisions additional to 
those contained in the above regulations as 
are essential for the effective implementation 
of the decisions of the Conference concerning 
the various aspects of space, earthspace, and 
radio astronomy services. 

At its first meeting, Committee 6 estab- 
lished two working groups: 6A under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. M. Power (New Zea- 
land), to consider all proposals concerning 
the coordination, notification and recording 
of frequency assignments and directly re- 
lated matters; and 6B under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. P. E. Willems (Netherlands), to 
consider those proposals assigned to Com- 
mittee 6 which were not within the purview 
of Working Group 6A. Mr. Paul D. Miles 
and Mr. James P. Veatch were the US. 
spokesmen on Working Groups 6A and 6B 
respectively. 


B. Working Group 6A 


Working group 6A met on October 10, and 
after reviewing the proposals assigned! to it, 
established subworking group 6Al to draft 
the necessary texts, The working group 
held a second meeting on October 31 to con- 
sider and approve the texts which had been 
submitted to it by Sub-Working Group 6A1. 

O. Sub-Working Group 6A1 

Subworking group 6Al met almost daily 
from October 14 to 30, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Yves Place (France) to draft 
texts for a new article 9A and appendix 1A 
and to revise as necessary article 9 and ap- 
pendix 1. Nine administrations participated 
actively in the work, with three others in at- 
tendance to observe its progress. 

D. Working Group 6B 

Working group 6B met October 10, 17, and 
30 to consider the proposals which had been 
assigned to it. These included revision of 
articles 3, 14, 15, 19, and 20, and appendixes 
9 and 10. 

Revisions Made to the Radio Regulations 

A. Article 9A and Appendix 1A 

Article 9A and appendix 1A were added to 
the radio regulations to provide for the 
coordination, notification, and recording of 
assignments to stations in the space service, 
and for the optional notification and re- 
cording of assignments to radioastronomy 
stations, For the space service, the basic 
provisions agreed were: 

(a) Assignments to earth stations in those 
bands between 1 and 10 Gc/s shared with 
equal rights with the fixed or mobile service 
must be coordinated with those neighboring 
countries which are located within a defined 
coordination distance; 

(b) Such coordination may be conducted 
through the IFRB under certain conditions; 

(c) Both the transmitting and the receiv- 
ing frequencies of earth and space stations 
are notified to the IFRB; 

(d) Notices must be received by the IFRB 
from 2 years before to 6 months before the 
assignment is brought into use, with less re- 
strictive provision for assignments to cer- 
tain space research stations; 

(e) Notices are examined by the IFRB for 
conformity with the Convention and the 
radio regulations, and, in those cases where 
coordination of a proposed earth station has 
failed, for the probability of harmful inter- 
ference to the fixed or mobile stations within 
coordination distance and sharing the same 
bands; 
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(f) There is no required formal coordina- 
tion or technical examination of frequency 
assignments in one space system versus 
those of another space system; 

(g) The remaining features are similar to 
those contained in article 9 for other serv- 
ices operating above 30 Mc/s. For the radio- 
astronomy service, the basic principles agreed 
are similar to those contained in article 9 
for other services operating about 30 Mc/s, 
except that the date of receipt of a notice 
by the IFRB is recorded in the remarks col- 
umn instead of column 2d, and, since the 
radioastronomy service is a receiving service 
only, it is never necessary for the IFRB to 
determine the probability of harmful inter- 
ference to the service rendered by other 
stations. 


B. Article 9 and Appendix 1 

Article 9 and appendix 1 were revised to in- 
clude a coordination procedure for terrestrial 
assignments in those bands between 1 and 10 
Gc/s which are shared with equal rights be- 
tween the space service and the fixed or mo- 
bile service. This procedure is the reciprocal 
of that in article 9A and appendix 1A for the 
space service described in A above. The basic 
provisions of the procedure are: 

(a) Assignments to stations in the fixed or 
mobile service in the above-indicated bands 
must be coordinated with neighboring coun- 
tries which have previously coordinated as- 
signments to an earth station located within 
the defined coordination distance of the pro- 
posed station in the fixed or mobile service; 

(b) Such coordination may be conducted 
through the IFRB under certain conditions; 

(c) Such assignments may be notified to 
the IFRB up to 2 years prior to use, in lieu 
of the 90-day period allowed other terrestrial 
assignments; 

(d) Notices are examined by the IFRB for 
conformity with the Convention and the Ra- 
dio Regulations, and, in those cases where 
coordination has failed, for the probability 
of harmful interference to the earth station 
concerned; 

(e) The remaining features are, similar to 
those contained in article 9 for other services 
operating above 30 Mc/s. 


O. Article 3 


An editorial revision was made to No. 114 
and a new paragraph, No. 116A, was added: 

(a) To provide that for cases of harmful 
interference the radio astronomy service 
would be treated as a radiocommunication 
service, and 

(b) To include the substance of a footnote 
concerning protection of the radio astronomy 
service from interference which heretofore 
had appeared in several bands in the Table 
of Frequency Allocations. 


D. Article 14 


No. 695, concerning the avoidance of harm- 
ful interference, was revised to provide that 
space stations shall be fitted with devices to 
quickly terminate emissions whenever re- 
quired to do so under the provisions of the 
Radio Regulations. 

E. Article 15 

Nos. 711A and 711B were added to establish 
additional procedures to be followed in cases 
of interference involving stations in the space 
service, 

F. Article 19 

No. 735.1 was revised and Nos. 737A and 
773A were added to provide for the formation 
of call signs used by earth and space stations, 
and to permit identification of space stations 
by means of orbital data when it is not pos- 
sible to use identifying signals. 

G. Article 20 and appendix 9 


Modifications were made to provide for the 
Secretary General of the ITU to publish pe- 
riodically a “List of Stations in the Space 
Service and in the Radio Astronomy Service.” 
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H. Appendix 10 

New symbols for stations in the space and 
radio astronomy services were added to the 
list of station symbols. t 

I. Recommendations and resolutions — 

(1) The procedure prepared by the Tech- 
nical Committee for determining the coor- 
dination distance from an earth station was 
included as an annex to a Recommendation 
(1A) prepared by the Regulations Commit- 
tee. It provides that a procedure be used 
until such time as the CCIR may recommend 
a different procedure for the purpose, and 
it invites the CCIR to study the question of 
coordination distance and make suitable 
recommendations to replace the procedure 
contained in the annex. 

(2) The Conference adopted a Recom- 


‘mendation (9A) relating to the review of 


progress in the field of space telecommunica- 
tion and the holding of future conference 
thereon. + It also adopted a Resolution (1A) 
relating to the “provision and use of in- 
formation regarding international satellite 
systems,” which included a means for the 
informal worldwide coordination of space 
systems. Both of these are discussed in detail 
under items C and D below. 


Major Problems Encountered 


A. Notification of all terrestrial assign- 
ments in the shared bands 


The French proposals for the notification 
and recording of frequency assignments in- 
cluded a paragraph which would have made 
it mandatory to notify to the IFRB all as- 
signments to terrestrial stations to be op- 
erated in bands shared with the space serv- 
ice. The United States, United Kingdom, 
and Canada successfully opposed this fea- 
ture because of the heavy administrative 
burden it would have created. 


B. Coordination of proposed space 
as a whole 


France would have required not only the 
coordination of proposed earth stations with 
the neighboring countries, but also the coor- 
dination of entire proposed space systems 
with all members of the ITU. This was op- 


' posed on the grounds that it was unnecessary, 


although France argued it was necessary in 
order to obtain parity in the treatment of 
space and terrestrial services. The disagree- 
ment was ultimately resolved by an exten- 
sive revision of article 9 which assured equi- 
table treatment of the space service and the 
fixed and mobile services in the applicable 
shared bands. 


C. Interim decisions and a future 
planning conference 

The proposals and attitude of the U.S.S.R. 
were directed toward considering the deci- 
sions of the Conference regarding the notifi- 
cation and recording of space frequency as- 
signments as interim, and looking to a future 
planning conference which would determine 
in detail how frequencies would be used for 
space radiocommunication. 

This position was supported by a document 
submitted by Israel which stated that space 
radiocommunication is “both the privilege 
and the exclusive possibility of great coun- 
tries only,” that the duty of the “Space Con- 
ference is to abandon or at least modify the 
present practice of first come first served,” 
and that “some form of a Space Communi- 
cation Administration may be set up en- 
trusted with the responsibility for insuring 
the global interests * * * of all member 
states of the Union.” 

In addition, the IFRB submitted a draft 
resolution as a part of document 22 (which 
was withdrawn and later reissued as docu- 
ment 42 under cover of a memorandum from 
the Conference Chairman stating it was for 
information and did not signify any addition 
to the agenda) which would have established 
the basis for a conference to prepare “world- 
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wide frequency plans for the various cate- 
gories of space services.” 

The US. delegation took a strong stand 

t these viewpoints and stated that the 

decisions of the Conference were not to be 
considered as interim and that it would not 
now agree to a future planning conference. 

The proposal to consider the decisions of 
the Conference as interim was defeated in 
Committee 6 by an informal vote of 18 to 4, 
the minority view being taken by the U.S.S.R. 
and three bloc countries. Š 

The proposals for a future planning con- 
ference were resolved by means of a recom- 
mendation (9A) which grew out of a draft 
recommendation proposed by the United 
States (Document 109). The approved rec- 
ommendation provided: (a) that the notifi- 
cation and registration procedures adopted 
by the present Conference would be effective 
until revised by a subsequent conference; 
(b) that ITU members make available to 
organs of the ITU their data and proposals 
resulting from space radiocommunication 
experimentation; (c) that the Administra- 
tive Council review annually the progress in 
space radiocommunication; and (d) that 
the Council, in the light of its annual review, 
and at a date it will determine, recommend 
the convening of a conference to work out 
further agreements on the use of bands allo- 
cated to the space service. 


D. Coordination of space systems versus 
space systems 

The U.S.S.R. proposed that article 9A in- 
clude provisions requiring the coordination 
with all ITU members of proposed space sys- 
tems with respect to all other existing or 
planned space systems. The proposal would 
have permitted an administration to effec- 
tively block the space plans of another ad- 
ministration. A compromise was reached in 
a resolution (1A) which provides for: (a) 
informal coordination through the FRB of 
proposed space system frequencies with other 
members of the ITU; and (b) the submission 
of comments from other members concern- 
ing the probability of harmful interference 
to their space systems in being or those 
which had been previously coordinated. 


Miscellaneous 


(A) The following proposals, with which 
the United States was not in agreement, were 
withdrawn by the proponents. 

(1) Canada: Revision of No. 115 to exclude 
from its provisions all bands allocated on 
either an exclusive or shared basis to the 
space or radio astronomy services. 

(2) India: Revisions to article 8 to pro- 
vide for an appeal by administrations to the 
CCIR from decisions of the IFRB based on 
the IFRB technical standards, and to the 
administrative council from certain other 
decisions of the IFRB. 

(3) Australia: (a) Revision of No. 119 to 
prohibit special arrangements between coun- 
tries concerning communications in the 
space service; (b) Change to notification 
procedure (raised in the plenary during the 
last week of the Conference) which would 
have considered resonant passive reflectors 
as space stations. 

(4) Mexico: Revision of article 13 to re- 
quire submission of satellite orbital data to 
the monitoring services. 


Report of the work of Committee 7 
(Editorial) 

Committee 7 was chaired by Mr. Yves Place 
of France. Mr. S. M. Myers was the US. 
spokesman. 

The function of this Committee was to 
edit the texts of decisions of Committees 4, 
5, and 6 and to prepare the Final Acts of the 
Conference. Proposals of the United King- 
dom and suggestions submitted by the In- 
ternational Frequency Registration Board 
regarding the format of the final Confer- 
ence document were considered. 


January 9 


Based on these proposals and the work of 
the above-named committees, Committee 7 
introduced to the plenary meeting of the 
Conference a document entitled “Final Acts 
of the Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference to Allocate Frequency Bands for 
Space Radiocommunication Purposes.” This 
document, after the third reading, was ap- 
proved. 

VII. WORK.OF THE CONFERENCE 


The principal tasks assigned to the Con- 
ference by its agenda were performed by 
Committees 4, 5, and 6 and concerned the 
technical aspects of space radiocommunica- 
tion and radio astronomy, frequency allo= 
cations, and radio regulations respectively. 
The accomplishment of this work has been 
described in detail in previous sections. 


VIII. DEMONSTRATIONS OF COMMUNICATION VIA 
SATELLITES 


Arrangements were made to cover the 
opening session of the Conference by means 
of television relay via the satellite Telstar. 
An exchange of greetings between the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations in New 
York and the Secretary General of the ITU 
at the conference site had been programed. 
Because of a misunderstanding regarding~ 
cuing, the demonstration failed. However, 
the pi was carried out successfully 
on October 9. Stations at Pleumer-Bodou, 
France, and Andover, Maine, were employed 
for the trans-Atlantic transmission. Many 
delegates expressed their appreciation for 
the opportunity to witness the program. 

To demonstrate the operation of the satel- 
lite Syncom which is in an approximately 
synchronous orbit over Brazil, arrangements 
were made to permit delegates to the Con- 
ference to speak via Syncom from the con- 
ference site with persons in the delegates’ 
lounge in the United Nations Building in 
New York and in the NASA Headquarters 
Building in Washington. Such conversa- 
tions were carried on successfully for several 
evenings prior to the close of the Confer- 
ence, The demonstration was closed with 
a press interview between Ambassador Mc- 
Connell in Geneva and representatives of the 
press in Washington. The U.S.S, Kingsport 
which was docked at Rota, Spain, served as 
the European terminal of the radio circuit, 
while the U.S. Army station at Lakehurst, 
N.J.. was the U.S. terminal. To eliminate 
echo, four-wire lines were employed between 
the radio terminals and the circuit terminals. 
The large number of delegates who spoke over 
the circuit were highly gratified with the re- 
sults and expressed their thanks to the dele- 
gation for affording the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the experiment. The time delay 
in transmission caused the users no difficulty 
judging by the favorable comments. 

IX, RESERVATION TAKEN BY THE U.S, DELEGATION 

For the first time in the history of interna- 
tional radio regulation, a delegation from 
ITU region 2 (Western Hemisphere), Cuba, 
deviated from the radio frequency allocations 
agreed to by all other region 2 delegations. 
Cuba associated itself in many cases with 
the allocations desired by the U.S.S.R. and 
other delegations of Eastern Europe. This 
was largely accomplished by means of foot- 
notes to the table of frequency allocations. 

Because of important radio and space op- 
erations in the Caribbean area which are 
dependent upon frequency bands agreed to 
throughout the hemisphere, the U.S. delega- 
tion could not place the United States in the 
position of having to honor Cuban radio op- 
erations which do not conform to the fre- 
quency allocations acceptable to all other 
delegations from region 2. 

Accordingly, the U.S. delegation inserted in 
the additional protocol as a part of the final 
acts of the conference a declaration that it 
“cannot accept on behalf of the Government 
of the United States of America any obliga- 
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tion to observe the exceptions claimed by 
Cuba in those footnotes to the table of fre- 
quency allocations which were adopted by 
the present conference and which specif- 
ically named Cuba.” 

This action was taken reluctantly since 
it was the first time that the United States 
took a reservation on decisions of any world- 
wide international radio conference. 


X. FUTURE MEETINGS 


Conference recommendation No. 9A pro- 
vides that the ITU Administrative Council, 
in light of its annual review of the progress 
in space radio communication, and at a date 
it will determine, recommend the convening 
of a conference to work out further agree- 
ments for the international regulation of the 
use of radio frequency bands allocated for 
space radiocommunication by this present 
Conference. 

Conference recommendation No. 11A pro- 
vides that the next Ordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference should give further con- 
sideration to the provision of improved fre- 
quency allocations for radio astronomy. 

At this time no information is available 
regarding the scheduling of either conference 
referred to in the recommendations. 


XI. FUTURE STUDIES BY CCIR 


As indicated in the reports on the work of 
Committees Nos. 4 and 6, the International 
Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) was 
requested by the Conference to purse tech- 
nical studies looking toward the development 
of interference criteria for space and ter- 
restrial systems in addition to those already 
developed for communication satellite sys- 
tems sharing frequency bands between 1 and 
10 Gc/s with line-of-sight radio relay sys- 
tems. These new studies are to include 
various types of modulation systems, Fre- 
quency sharing criteria for frequencies above 
10 Gc/s and below 1 Gc/s are particularly 
desired. 

The possibility of interference caused by 
scattering from different forms of precipita- 
tion (e.g., rain, snow, hail) requires investi- 
gation. 


XII. FORM OF RESULTS AND ENTRY INTO FORCE 


The final acts of the Conference consist of 
amendments to the Radio Regulations and 
certain appendixes thereto (Geneva, 1959), 4 
resolutions, 11 recommendations, and the 
additional protocols containing the declara- 
tions, reservations, and statements of indi- 
vidual delegations. 

The Chairman of the delegation signed 
the final acts on behalf of the United States 
and the territories of the United States. The 
Chairman of the delegation of the territories 
of the United States countersigned on behalf 
of the territories. 

The amended Radio Regulations will enter 
into force on January 1, 1965. 


XIII, CONCLUSIONS 
A. Accomplishments 


From the standpoint of frequency alloca- 
tions for space communication and radio 
astronomy, the overall objectives of the 
United States were approved by the Confer- 
ence which adopted the majority of the U.S. 
proposals in substance. Allocations for com- 
munication-satellite, meteorological- and 
navigation-satellite services, space research, 
telecommand, tracking, and telemetry were 
adopted such that the U.S. programs in the 
various areas of space radiocommunication 
can proceed satisfactorily. While the allo- 
cations for radio astronomy are not as ade- 
quate as the United States had desired, a sub- 
stantial improvement was made in the pro- 
tection from harmful interference afforded 
to radio astronomical observations through- 
out the world and particularly in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

On the technical side, the Conference 
largely succeeded in accomplishing the difi- 
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cult task of superimposing the allocations 
for the communication-satellite service on 
those already made to terrestrial fixed and 
mobile services by prescribing technical cri- 
teria essential to the avoidance of mutually 
harmful interference, Owing to the dearth 
of experimental data and detailed technical 
studies, it will be necessary to reexamine the 
technical conditions laid down regarding the 


sharing of frequency allocations between 


terrestrial radio services and the meteoro- 
logical- and radionavigation-satellite serv- 
ices. Several recommendations were adopted 
which request the CCIR and national admin- 
istrations to undertake further studies. 

The Conference adopted the U.S. proposals 
in all important particulars with regard to 
the notification and recording of frequency 
assignments to space radiocommunication 
services and to terrestrial services which 
share frequency bands with these space 
radio services. 

The delegation, with the assistance of 
other delegations, was successful in having 
the Conference agree that the regulations 
concerning the notification, registration, and 
use or frequencies in bands allocated to 
space radiocommunication should have the 
same status as the 1959 regulations which 
were amended or modified. At one stage of 
the Conference, there appeared to be some 
support for the proposals of some adminis- 
tration that these regulations be considered 
interim and subject to review by a special 
planning conference. Had such proposals 
carried, the effect upon the development of 
space communication programs could have 
been serious. Inasmuch as the status of 
frequencies involved would have remained 
uncertain and the present state of the art 
does not permit the changing of frequencies 
in use on board unmanned objects in space, 
these proposals did not provide a sufficiently 
firm basis for going forward with costly 
long-term programs. 

A subject of considerable significance to 
future aeronautical radiocommunication was 
the matter of allocating frequency bands for 
the use and development of aeronautical 
communication systems using space com- 
munication techniques between earth sta- 
tions in the aeronautical mobile service and 
air-space craft and aircraft flying near or 
beyond the limits of the sensible atmosphere. 
For this purpose the Conference made avail- 
able three frequency bands on a shared basis 
with the aeronautical radionavigation service 
and two bands on a shared basis with the 
aeronautical mobile (R) service. The latter 
bands are limited initially for use by satel- 
lite relay stations of the aeronautical mo- 
bile (R) servicé. In addition, four of the 
aeronautical radionavigation bands were also 
made available for satellite-borne electronic 
aids to air navigation. The Conference rec- 
ommended that the 1964 Conference to re- 
vise the (R) plan contained in appendix 26 
to the Radio Regulations take steps to pro- 
vide the high-frequency channels necessary 
for routine flight of transport air-space ve- 
hicles intended to fly between points on the 
earth’s surface both within and beyond the 
major part of the atmosphere. 

B. Value of pre-Conference international 

coordination 

I cannot conclude this report without call- 
ing attention to the benefits derived from 
the thorough international coordination of 
views and proposals in which the U.S. pre- 
paratory group engaged for many months 
prior to the Conference. There can be no 
doubt that this effort was in a large measure 
responsible for the expeditious manner in 
which the Conference undertook its complex 
and difficult tasks. This is understandable 
in light of the fact that at least 19 European 
countries with extensive worldwide telecom- 
munication interests had full knowledge of 
and strongly supported all major U.S. pro- 
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posals. In addition the delegations from 
Japan and Latin America were effective in 
this regard. There is no question in my 
mind that without this coordination the 
Conference could not have successfully com- 
pleted its agenda in the time allotted. I 
strongly urge the Department of State to en- 
courage and support such pre-Conference 
coordination prior to any future telecom- 
munication conferences. 

I understand that by previous standards 
for U.S. delegations to telecommunication 
conferences, my delegation was a small one. 
However, I should emphasize that the num- 
ber of persons on my delegation and their 
outstanding qualifications provided me with 
a group which was fully adequate to cope 
with all aspects of the work, A larger dele- 
gation would have been more difficult to 
control and weld into a cohesive unit, while 
a smaller delegation would not have been 
able to cover the conference work adequately. 

In closing, I wish to express to you my 
appreciation for having provided me with an 
outstanding delegation to assist me in the 
work of the Conference. I am indebted to 
each member for his loyal cooperation and 
for completely subordinating agency and 
industry interests to the overall interests of 
the United States. It was an honor and 
privilege to serve as Chairman of the delega- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH H. MCCONNELL, 
Chairman, Delegation of the United 
States of America to the ITU Ex- 
traordinary Administrative Radio 


Conference. 
ANNEX A 
LIST OF COUNTRIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED 
A. Countries: Algeria, Argentina, Aus- 


tralia, Austria, Belgium, Byelorussia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia,’ Canada, China, Cyprus, 
Vatican City, Colombia, Congo (Léopold- 
ville), Korea, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
French oversea territories, Spain, United 
States of America, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary (RP), 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Iceland, 
Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Kuwait, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Malaysia, Morocco, Mexico, Monaco, Norway, 
New Zealand, Uganda, Pakistan, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Spanish prov- 
inces in Africa, United Arab Republic, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Yugoslavia (FSR), 
Ukraine (RSS), Rumania (RP), United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tanganyika, Czechoslovakia (RS), U.S. ter- 
ritories, United Kingdom territories, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Kenya? 

B. Private operating agencies: Companhia 
Portuguesa Radio Marconi, Italcable, Cable 
and Wireless, American Cable & Radio Corp., 
France Cables et Radio, Compagnie Gen- 
erale De Telegraphie Sans Fil. 

C. United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies: United Nations Organization (UNO), 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

D. International organizations: Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association (IATA), In- 
ternational Chamber of Shipping, Interna- 
tional Radio Maritime Committee (CIRM), 
Inter-Union Committee for Frequency Allo- 
cations for Radio Astronomy and Space 
Science (IUCAF), Committee on Space Re- 
search (COSPAR), International Council of 
Scientific Unions (CIUS), International Fed- 
eration of Editors of Journals and Publica- 


tions (FIEJ), International Broadcasting 
1 No vote. 
2 Associate member. 
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and Television Organization (IBTO), Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union (EBU), Interna- 
tional Amateur Radio Union (IARU), Inter- 
national Scientific Radio Union (URSI). 
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MEMBERS OF THE U.S. DELEGATION TO THE ITU 
Space RADIO COMMUNICATION CONFERENCE 


U.S. delegate: The Honorable Joseph H. 
McConnell (chairman), president, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Richmond, Va, 

Alternate U.S. delegates: The Honorable 
Jacob D. Beam (vice chairman), Assistant 
Director, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency; T. A. M. Craven (vice chairman), 
former Commissioner, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Senior adviser: The Honorable E. William 
Henry, Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Advisers: 

Frederick J. Altman, director, system en- 
gineering division, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp.; Allen Barnabei, Com- 
munications Liaison Officer, Department of 
Commerce; Charles A. Brooks, Chief of Inter- 
national and Allocation Branch, Frequency 
Management Division, Systems Research and 
Development Service, Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy; William G. Carter, Special Assistant for 
International Space Communications, De- 
partment of State. 

Joseph V. Charyk, Ph. D., president, Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. 

Wilfrid Dean, Jr., Director, Navy Radio 
Frequency Spectrum Division, Office of Naval 
Communications, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy. 

Harry Fine, Assistant Chief, Research Divi- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission. 

Lyman G. Hailey, Chief, International Co- 
ordination Branch, Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. 

David W. Holmes, Technical Assistant to 
the Director, National Weather Satellite Cen- 
ter, Department of Commerce, 

George Jacobs, Chief, Frequency Division, 
Office of the Engineering Manager, Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Service, U.S. Information 
Agency. 

John Kelleher, Communications System, 
Office of Applications, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Carl W. Loeber, Chief, Telecommunications 
Division, Department of State. 

Lee R. Marks, Office of the Legal Adviser, 
Department of State. 

Leonard H, Marks, member, board of direc- 
tors, Communications Satellite Corp. 

James McElroy, Deputy Chief of Communi- 
cations and Frequency Management, Office of 
Tracking and Data Acquisition, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Paul D. Miles, Chief, Radio Spectrum Divi- 
sion, Office of Emergency Planning. 

S. Meredith Myers, Assistant Chief, Fre- 
quency Allocation and Treaty Division, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

George W. Swenson, Jr., professor of elec- 
trical engineering and research, and profes- 
sor of astronomy, University of Illinois. 

James P. Veatch, director, Frequency Bu- 
reau, Radio Corp. of America. 

William H. Watkins, Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer in Charge of Frequency Allocation and 
Treaty Division, Federal Communications 
Commission. 

H. E. Weppler, radio engineer, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

James P. West, lieutenant commander, 
USAF, Frequency Branch, Office of the Di- 
rector of Command Control and Communi- 
cations, Department of the Air Force. 

Nathaniel White, Special Assistant for 
Frequency Management, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, Department of the Army, De- 
partment of Defense. 

Edward N. Wright, lieutenant colonel, 
USAF, Communications Satellite Project 
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Office, Defense Communications Agency, De- 
partment of Defense. 

Congressional advisers: 

The Honorable VANCE HARTKE, U.S. Senate. 

The Honorable Norris Corton, U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

The Honorable Oren Harrts, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Honorable ABNER W. Srpat, House of 
Representatives. 

Secretary of delegation: Bernard J. Rot- 
klein, Office of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 

Members of the staff: 

Margaret M. Barrett, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

Katherine Glazer, Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Stuart Lippe, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Alyce Carey Moss, Office of International 
Conferences, Department of State. 

Sandra R. Pectol, Telecommunications Di- 
vision, Department of State. 

Arlene Rouillard, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Irene E. Scher (documents officer), Of- 
fice of International Conferences, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Alice O. Whittier, Bureau of International 
Relations, Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

DELEGATION OF THE TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Delegate: The Honorable James T. Devine, 
U.S. Mission, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Adviser: Mr. William Denny, U.S. Mission, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
ANNEX C 
PRIMARY CONFERENCE RESPONSIBILITIEs—U.S. 
DELEGATION 


NAME AND ASSIGNMENTS ? 

Ambassador J. H. McConnell: (1) Chair- 
man, U.S. delegation; (2) U.S, delegate; (3) 
U.S. spokesman, Steering Committee. 

Ambassador J. Beam: (1) Vice Chairman, 
U.S. delegation; (2) alternate U.S. delegate; 
(3) spokesman, Credentials Committee. 

Commander T. A. M. Craven: (1) Techni- 
cal Vice Chairman, U.S. delegation; (2) alter- 
nate U.S. delegate. 

Mr. E. William Henry: (1) Senior Adviser, 
U.S. delegation; (2) leader of communica- 
tion satellite policy group. 

Mr. F. Altman: Technical Committee. 

Mr. A. Barnabei: Allocations Committee. 

Mr. C. A. Brooks: Allocations Committee. 

Mr. W. G. Carter: (1) Communication 
Satellite policy group; (2) Editorial Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. J. V. Charyk: Communication satellite 
policy group. 

Mr. W. Dean, Jr.: Allocations Committee. 

Mr. H. Fine: US. spokesman, Technical 
Committee. 

Mr. L. G. Hailey: Regulations Committee. 

Mr. D. W. Holmes: (1) Allocations Com- 
mittee; (2) Technical Committee. 

Mr. George Jacobs: Technical Committee. 

Mr. J. Kelleher: (1) Technical Committee; 
(2) Allocations Committee. 

Mr. C. W. Loeber: (1) U.S. spokesman, 
Budget Committee; (2) organize liaison with 
foreign delegations; (3) delegation coordina- 
tor. 

Mr, Lee Marks: Legal adviser to U.S. dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Leonard Marks: Communication satel- 
lite policy group. 

Mr. J. McElroy: Allocations Committee. 

Mr. P. D. Miles: U.S. spokesman, Regula- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. S. M. Myers: (1) U.S. spokesman, Edi- 
torial Committee; (2) Allocations Commit- 
tee; (3) Technical Committee. 


Except for the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
men, all accredited members of the U.S. dele- 
gation were advisers. 
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Prof. G. W. Swenson, Jr.: (1) Adviser on 
radio astronomy; (2) Allocations Committee; 
(3) Technical Committee. 

Mr. J. P. Veatch: Regulations Committee. 

Mr. W. H. Watkins: U.S. spokesman, Allo- 
cations Committee. 

Mr. H. E. Weppler: Allocations Committee. 

Lt. Col. J. P. West: Allocations Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. N. White: Regulations Committee. 
Lt. Col. E. H. Wright: Technical Com- 
mittee 


Mr. J. T. Devine: Chairman of delegation, 
Territories of the United States. 


Mr. W. E. Denny: Vice Chairman, delega- 
tion of Territories of the United States. 
COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE SYSTEM: 

LEMS TO BE FACED 

The establishment, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, of a global satellite communi- 
cations system is a matter of national 
policy of the United States. This policy 
was approved by the Congress and in- 
corporated in the Communications Satel- 
lite Act of 1962. By means of that law, 
Congress declared the policy of the 
United States to establish in cooperation 
with other countries, as expeditiously as 
practicable, a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system, as part of an im- 
proved global communications network, 
which will be responsive not only to pub- 
lic needs but also to—and note this par- 
ticularly—national objectives. The na- 
tional objectives are spelled out further 
in the act; namely, to contribute to 
world peace and understanding, to pro- 
vide telecommunications services for 
economically less-developed countries 
and areas as well as those more highly 
developed; to make efficient and eco- 
nomic use of the electromagnetic fre- 
quency spectrum; and to reflect the bene- 
fits of this new technology in both qual- 
ity of service and charges for such serv- 
ices. Our committee has submitted to 
the House during the first session of this 
Congress a report on the activities which 
have transpired during the first year 
since the enactment of that act. It is 
House Report No. 809, 88th Congress, Ist 
session. 

Since the successful conclusion of the 
Geneva Conference, efforts at making a 
global communications satellite system 
an early reality have shifted in high gear 
both here in the United States and in 
other countries. On the other hand, it 
should not be overlooked that there are 
many factors both at home and abroad 
which may have a tendency of hindering 
the early realization of these ambitious 
plans. It is well nigh impossible to pre- 
sent a reasonably complete catalog of 
the favorable and unfavorable factors in 
the picture. 

In giving consideration to these factors 
it must not be forgotten that the will to 
accomplish this task, if only strong 
enough, can overcome even the largest 
accumulation of unfavorable factors. 
And, please remember—it is the declared 
policy of the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government, to use our 
best efforts to accomplish this task at the 
earliest practicable date. I trust that 
our Government, in turn, can expect all 
interested private groups in this coun- 
try fully to support this declared govern- 
mental policy. 


PROB- 
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Let us start with a look at the picture 
abroad. The interested European coun- 
tries decided earlier to form an inter- 
governmental group called the European 
Conference on Satellite Communications 
to act as a single European spokesman 
in dealing with the United States. This 
group has several subgroups to deal with 
technical, organizational, and other 
problems. 

It is the purpose of the group to deter- 
mine whether, and if so, in what form 
and under what conditions the European 
countries will be willing to participate in 
an early satellite system. 

In order to give the Members of the 
House and the interested public an ade- 
quate picture of European communica- 
tions satellite developments, I include at 
this point in the Recorp a summary 
which has been prepared based upon 
briefings of this committee by officials 
of the Department of State: 


SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION IN THE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
FIELD t 

NASA EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 

Early and intense interest in the develop- 
ing technology of communication satellites 
was displayed by various European coun- 
tries. Initial technical activities were con- 
ducted largely within the framework of the 
experimental program developed by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council in co- 
operation with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

In February 1961, the British Post Office 
entered into a memorandum of understand- 
ing with NASA providing for the construction 
of ground receiving facilities at Goonhilly 
Downs, England. A similar agreement was 
made soon after with the French National 
Telecommunication Research Center (CNET) 
providing for French participation in the 
experimental program through a station to 
be installed at Pleumeur-Bodou in Brittany. 

These two stations, together with the 
A.T. & T. installation at Andover, Maine, pro- 
vided the ground environment for the highly 
successful Telstar experimental program. 
Subsequently, arrangements were made with 
Italy, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, 
Brazil, Japan and others for participation in 
the NASA experimental program using both 
the Relay and Telstar satellites. 


ORIGINS OF REGIONAL COOPERATION 


During 1962 a number of European tele- 
communication officials began considering 
the desirability of regional European coop- 
eration in this field. It was appreciated that 
a large number of ground stations to serve 
Western Europe could not be justified tech- 
nically or economically. It was further felt 
that in view of the technological advance 
demonstrated by the United States, European 
interests would be best protected if the 
European countries could speak with one 
voice rather than many. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE OF POSTAL AND TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS ADMINISTRATIONS (CEPT) 
The first concrete manifestation of a re- 

gional approach took place in December 1962, 

within the framework of the organization 

of operating agencies called the European 

Conference of Postal and Telecommunica- 

tions Administrations (commonly referred 

to as the CEPT). 

The following countries belong to the 
CEPT: Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Finland, France, Greece, Ireland, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, The Netherlands, 


1 Source: Briefings by officials of Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Portugal, United Kingdom, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Austria, Cyprus, Liechtenstein, 
and Monaco. 


CEPT AD HOC COMMITTEE 


At its plenary meeting in Cologne on De- 
cember 12-14, 1962, the Telecommunications 
Committee, one of the permanent organs of 
the CEPT, set up a committee, known there- 
after as the CEPT Ad Hoc Committee, with 
the following terms of reference: 

1. To study all the problems relating to 
the organized participation of all European 
countries desiring to do so in the establish- 
ment and operation of a single world network 
of telecommunication by satellite. 

2. To establish particularly the basis of 
discussions to be held between the countries 
of the CEPT and the United States of 
America with a view to the possibility of 
establishing and operating a single world net- 
work of telecommunication via satellite. 

3. To study the basis for a world organi- 
zation for the management of such network. 

The CEPT resolution establishing the Ad 
Hoc Committee was the first expression of 
European views in favor of the U.S. policy 
which, for technical, economic, and political 
views, calls for a single global communication 
satellite system rather than a multiplicity 
of separate competing systems of different 
national or regional sponsorship. The first 
meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee took place 
in Paris, March 11-15, 1963. A subcommittee 
structure was set up and a number of tech- 
nical and traffic questions were formulated 
for transmittal to the U.S. Communications 
Satellite Corp. 


GROWING POLITICAL INTEREST ` 


By this time a number of governmental 
departments other than the telecommunica- 
tions administrations had become increas- 
ingly interested in the field of communica- 
tion by satellite. Typically, the Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs and those Ministries deal- 
ing with space technology became involved 
in the policy and organizational aspects of 
the work of the CEPT ad hoc Committce. 
This tendency culminated in an intergovern- 
mental meeting convened in Paris in May 
1963 to which the Foreign Ministries of all 
CEPT member countries were invited. Some 
15 countries attended the meeting. For the 
most part the delegations were headed by 
senior foreign ministry officials and included 
representatives from the space- oriented 
ministries in addition to the telecommunica- 
tion administrations. 

This was the first European regional con- 
sideration of communication satellites on an 
intergovernmental political level, rather than 
on the telecommunication administrations 
level. 

The Conference considered a number of 
basic policy considerations in a preliminary 
fashion and decided to convene a further 
meeting in London in July. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The next intergovernmental meeting was 
held in London July 16-18, 1963. It entitled 
itself the European Conference on Satellite 
Communications” and set up a committee 
structure consisting of: Steering Committee, 
Organizational Committee, Space Technology 
Committee, and CEPT ad hoc Committee. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL CONFERENCE AND THE CEPT AD HOC 
COMMITTEE 
One of the most important decisions 

reached by the Conference at London was 
that henceforward the CEPT ad hoc Com- 
mittee should serve as telecommunication 
advisers to the Conference and that the pri- 
mary jurisdiction of the ad hoc Committee 
would be technical and operating questions, 
with organizational, financial and legal mat- 
ters to be dealt with by the European Con- 
ference on Satellite Communication. 
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MEETINGS AND CONTACTS WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 

Subsequent to the July session, each of the 
committees of the Conference held a number 
of meetings in preparation for the third 
plenary meeting of the Conference which 
took place in Rome. At a number of com- 
mittee meetings preliminary exchanges of 
views with the United States took place, spe- 
cifically: Key executives of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. together with a repre- 
sentative of the Department of State attended 
a meeting of the Steering Committee of the 
Conference held in London, October 14-15, 
1963, during which organization ideas were 
exchanged in a preliminary fashion. It was 
there agreed that representatives of the cor- 
poration should attend the meetings of the 
ad hoc Committee of the CEPT in Bonn on 
November 14-15 and of the Space Technology 
Committee in London on November 19 to dis- 
cuss various technical and operational 
aspects involved in the planning for a single 
global communications system. 


ROME MEETING OF THE EUROPEAN CONFERENCE 
ON SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS, NOVEMBER 
26-29, 1963 
A consensus developed at this meeting that 

a new European regional organization should 
be created to represent Europe in a global 
commercial system of satellite communica- 
tions. It was agreed that the organization 
should be set up to provide, to the extent 
possible, a counterpart to the U.S. Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. It is expected that 
each member would contribute a share to the 
capital requirements. 

Recognizing that formal creation of such 
an organization would be a lengthy process, 
the Rome meeting constituted the European 
Conference as the provisional European 
regional organization and changed the name 
of the Steering Committee to the Committee 
of Deputies, a body which will serve as the 
executive of the provisional organization. 

The Rome meeting approved the action 
taken by the CEPT ad hoc Committee at its 
November 14-15 meeting in Bonn in setting 
up a subcommittee to prepare a plan for a 
regional European approach to ground-sta- 
tion environment, including distribution of 
satellite traffic from ground stations to those 
participating countries not having ground 
stations on their territories. 

At the Rome meeting, Cyprus, Greece, and 
Ireland, all members of the CEPT, par- 
ticipated for the first time in the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. Australia attends 
the meetings of the Conference as an ob- 
server due to its membership in ELDO, the 
European Launcher Development Organiza- 
tion. ELDO itself is also represented by an 
observer. 

FUTURE CONTACT WITH THE UNITED STATES 

The Conference decided it would be ad- 
visable to have a further exploratory meeting 
with the United States and Canada prior to 
its next plenary meeting to be held in March 
1964. 

GLOSSARY OF EUROPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 

IN SPACE COMMUNICATION 
CEPT 

The European Conference of Postal and 
Telecommunications Administrations (CEPT) 
is a regional group of operating adminis- 
trations formed by treaty executed at Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, in 1959. 

One of its permanent organs is the Tele- 
communications Committee. At the plenary 
meeting of the Telecommunications Com- 
mittee, held in Cologne, Germany, in De- 
cember 1962, an ad hoc committee (referred 
to as the CEPT Ad Hoc Committee) was set 
up to study the various questions relating 
to organized European participation in a 
worldwide satellite system. The December 
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1962 meeting can be considered as the for- 
mal beginning of European cooperation on 
a regional basis in the field of communica- 
tion satellites for commercial application. 


European Conference on Satellite 
Communication 


This was originally an informal intergoy- 
ernmental discussion group composed of 
member countries of the CEPT. At its third 
plenary meeting in Rome, November 26-29, 
1963, it declared itself to be the provisional 
European regional organization for partici- 
pation in a global system of commercial com- 
munication satellites. 

Copers 

Copers (the European Preparatory Com- 
mission for Space Research) was formed at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November 1960 to 
study, plan, and propose a cooperative space 
program for Europe, to be known as the 
European Space Research Organization 
(ESRO). Specific questions assigned to 
Copers for study were: 

1. Should ESRO conduct purely scientific 
extraterrestrial projects such as those con- 
ducted during the IGY or should it enter 
the technological side; that is, research and 
development field of space flight rockets, in- 
cluding the motors and equipment. 

2. How should it be financed? The mem- 
bership of Copers consisted of representa- 
tives of Belgium, Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 

As a result of the studies by Copers, it 
was agreed that there should be established 
an organization known as the European 
Space Research Organization (ESRO) for the 
purpose of furthering space research for 
peaceful purposes, to enhance science, com- 
merce, and prestige. 

The ESRO agreement was signed in Paris 
on June 14, 1962. Copers will cease to 
exist when the ESRO agreement comes into 
force. 

ESRO 

In January of 1960 at Nice, France, dis- 
cussions at a Committee of Space Research 
(Cospar) meeting resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Group d'Etudes European pour la 
Recherche Spatiale (GEERS), a study group 
formed to investigate space research. As a 
result of this study, a protocol was drafted 
in Paris on February 21, 1962, and was 
signed by the following countries: Federal 
Republic of Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, France, Italy, Norway, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. The formal establishment of 
the European Space Research Organization 
(ESRO) took place in Paris on June 14, 1962. 
The Convention has not yet come into force 
due to insufficient number of ratifications. 

The purpose of ESRO, as stated in the 
Convention, is to provide for and to promote 
collaboration among European states in 
space research and technology, exclusively 
for peaceful purposes. > 

ELDO 

Early in 1961, at Strasbourg, the United 
Kingdom and France proposed the formation 
of a European Launcher Development Or- 
ganization (ELDO) using the Blue Streak 
missile as the-first stage of the launching 
vehicle. The protocol for this organization 
was established in London on May 9, 1962, and 
was signed by the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. The Convention for establishing 
ELDO was held in London from March 29 
to April 30, 1962. To date the United King- 
dom and Australia have ratified the Conven- 
tion. The Convention has not yet come into 
force due to insufficient number of ratifica- 
tions. 
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ELDO hopes to provide a launching ve- 
hicle which can be sold to ESRO or others for 
launching satellites for peaceful purposes. 

The first stage of the ELDO launcher will 
be the British Blue Streak missile which 
owes its existence to American technology in 
developing the Atlas missile. 

The second stage of the ELDO launcher 
will be developed by the French. 

The third stage is to be developed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Although European by name, the ELDO 
organization proposed provides for outside 
membership, thus permitting Australia to 
contribute the use of its test range at 
Woomera. 

Cospar 

The Committee on Space Research (Co- 
spar) is a committee on the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). It was 
established at the time of the eighth gener- 
al assembly of ICSU in Washington, D.C., in 
October 1958, to further the international co- 
operation in space science research initiated 
during the ICSU program for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

The members of Cospar include repre- 
sentatives of adherent national scientific in- 
stitutions and representatives of interna- 
tional scientific unions affiliated with ICSU. 

The organization of Cospar includes a 
bureau, an executive council, and a finance 
committee. Scientific working groups have 
been established to develop the basic recom- 
mendations of the scientific program of Co- 
spar and these, in turn, include special sub- 
groups, correspondents, and ad hoc panels to 
deal with special problems. 

Eurospace 

This is a nonprofit association composed 
of industrial concerns which have joined to- 
gether to assist the development of a Euro- 
pean space effort. The aim of Eurospace 
is to promote space research development in 
Western Europe as well as to clarify techni- 
cal, economic, and legal questions of im- 
portance to the industry. Eurospace will 
attempt to represent the interests of Euro- 
pean industry in connection with ELDO/ 
ESRO and national programs. 

At present 90 companies or affiliates are 
members from the following countries: 
United States of America affiliates, 5; na- 
tional industrial associations, 6; France, 34; 
Great Britain, 14; West Germany, 12; Bel- 
gium, 7; Italy, 5; Switzerland, 4; Netherlands, 
2; and Norway, 1. 


Some European countries evidently are 
more interested in an early satellite sys- 
tem than are others, and the group may 
turn out to be not quite as monolithic as 
it hopes to be. 

Different European countries may find 
themselves in different positions. The 
British, for example, may desire to pro- 
tect their traditional position of domi- 
nance in telecommunications which is 
based on their ownership of undersea 
cables and the routing of cable traffic 
through London where cables to different 
geographical regions interconnect. 

Vice versa, some other European coun- 
tries may desire to take advantage of the 
new satellite technology for the purpose 
of challenging the traditional British 
position. In some respects we may wit- 
ness here a repetition of the Common 
Market situation. 

Ground stations are actually in exist- 
ence in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Stations are being 
built elsewhere. Multiple-ground sta- 
tions located within comparatively small 
geographical areas present technical and 
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economic problems with regard to satel- 
lite operations. The operation of multi- 
ple ground stations requires provision 
for noninterference with each other and, 
therefore, is wasteful of frequencies 
which otherwise would be available for 
providing additional circuits. Multiple 
ground stations therefore make satellites 
economically less attractive than they 
otherwise might be. There is, therefore, 
the problem of reaching a European solu- 
tion of the problem of ground stations 
which is technically and economically 
satisfactory yet politically acceptable to 
the several European nations involved. 
Similar problems will arise in other geo- 
graphical regions of the globe as the 
global system comes into being. 

Next, there is the technical problem— 
which of several satellite systems is to 
be adopted: a medium high-altitude sys- 
tem or a synchronous high-altitude sys- 
tem, a random system or a controlled 
system, and so forth. Also there are in 
the picture competition and rivalry 
among enterprises located in different 
countries which hope to supply equip- 
ment for the ground stations and the 
space segment of the satellite system. 

Here at home, while we are dealing 
with a single nation, the factors, if any- 
thing, are even more complex. Tradi- 
tionally, in our country we have held to 
the policy concept of insisting on com- 
petition between record and voice com- 
munications by wire or radio. Techno- 
logical developments have created a new 
twilight zone between these two, such 
as data and facsimile transmission. Po- 
tentially, these are as important as, if 
not more important from an economic 
point of view, than the traditional voice 
and record fields. Therefore, these twi- 
light areas are claimed with considerable 
emphasis by both contenders. 

Formal proceedings which involve 
some aspects of this basic issue are now 
pending before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission both in the domestic 
and international fields. 

Suggestions have been made that the 
traditional concept of voice versus record 
communications should be abandoned, at 
least in the international field, and that 
all U.S. international telecommunica- 
tions facilities, including satellites, be 
merged in a single “chosen instrument.” 
Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has had extensive ex- 
perience with similar proposals in the 
field of international aviation. Other 
persons have suggested a merger of all 
U.S. international record communication 
carriers in order to strengthen these 
carriers in their competition with the 
A.T. & T., the only U.S. international 
voice communications carrier. 

Additionally, there is the question of 
ownership and control of satellite ground 
stations in the United States. The ques- 
tion of whether the Satellite Corp. or one 
or more carriers should be permitted to 
own and control ground stations was 
heatedly debated in the Congress. Under 
the provisions of the act, the decision on 
this question has been left to the FCC 
to be determined in the public interest. 

To further complicate the situation, 
there is the question, which must be re- 
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solved, of whether the Satellite Corp. 
shall be a carriers’ carrier serving only 
certificated carriers, or whether it should 
be permitted to deal directly with ulti- 
mate users, governmental and private, 
who own their own systems or who lease 
circuits from established carriers. This 
question involves the broad issue of gov- 
ernmental and private communications 
systems versus common carrier systems. 
A look at the transportation situation in 
the United States shows that the growth 
of private transportation can erode if 
not destroy high quality and economical 
common carrier services. This should 
not be permitted to happen in the case of 
communications. Additionally, private 
communications systems are wasceful of 
radiofrequencies because they require 
more valuable spectrum space than is 
required for common carrier service. 

It can readily be seen that all of the 
foreign and domestic factors which I 
have mentioned and many additional 
ones which time does not permit me to 
discuss, are likely to be given different 
weight by different nations and interest 
groups. The outcome of the struggle for 
the establishment of an early global 
satellite communications system, there- 
fore, is difficult to predict. 

If the system is to become an early 
reality we must do both at home and 
abroad what the eminent chairman of 
the board of the A.T. & T., Mr. Kappel, 
stated he was doing within his own com- 
pany, namely, to assume: 

No one person can know all the answers 
* + * Working together, though, we can 
collectively come up with the best answer to 
the problems that confront us. The answer, 
then, lies in people—in their working to- 
gether cooperatively and creatively. It’s my 
job to foster an atmosphere in which that can 
happen. 


What is being done successfully within 
the A.T. & T. must be attempted in the 
much larger arena of global communi- 
cations. It will not be easy to achieve 
equal success in this larger arena. The 
Geneva Conference was an excellent be- 
ginning. We must now follow through 
and we must be able to count on all 
Americans to support the policy of their 
Government which looks to the estab- 
lishment of an early global communica- 
tions system. 

This will require a great deal of flexi- 
bility and it may also require some ad- 
justment of personal interests on the 
part of some Americans. How can we, 
however, I ask you, expect foreign na- 
tions to cooperate with us in this ven- 
ture if we ourselves cannot bring about 
cooperation here at home? 

I am sure such cooperation will be 
forthcoming and I am counting on all 
men of good will both in Government and 
in industry to do their very best in the 
hope that their contributions will be of 
some help in improving understanding 
among the peoples of this world. 

It is most gratifying to me that on the 
basis of discussions between officials of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
an excellent beginning has been made 
in this respect. On December 6, 1963, 
Mr. James E. Dingman, executive vice 
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president of A.T. & T., addressed a letter 
to Mr. Leo Welch, chairman of the board 
of Comsat, expressing A.T. & T.’s pref- 
erence, for diverse reasons, for using, 
by 1966 or early 1967, satellite circuits 
instead of placing additional cables until 
the North Atlantic cross section is made 
up of approximately equal numbers of 
cable and satellite voice channels. 
Furthermore, A.T. & T. promises to take 
all reasonable steps to assist Comsat in 
obtaining agreement to this effect with 
European communication agencies. 

As I understand the situation, if these 
basic propositions are adhered to by the 
two companies, signfficant progress will 
have been achieved in the direction of 
the early establishment of a viable satel- 
lite communications system. 

In view of the importance of this letter 
for future developments in this field, I 
insert the text of this letter at this point 
in the RECORD: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH Co., 
New York, N.Y., December 6, 1963. 
Mr. LEO WELCH, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Communications Satellite Corp., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WELCH: We should like to re- 
view discussions we have had with you and 
others of your company about the effect 
of high capacity undersea cable upon our 
requirements for satellite communications 
channels. 

In summary, the point can be stressed 
that we see a place, and a need, for both 
cable and satellite communications. Two 
things make this apparent. One is the rapid 
and continuing increase in the volume of 
transocean communications. The other is 
is the value in diversity of communications— 
from the standpoint of day-to-day serv- 
ice integrity and from the standpoint of 
national security. We have a keen interest 
in using communications channels both in 
cable and in satellite systems. 

Our discussions have covered other facets 
of this overall subject, and these might be 
highlighted here. 

There are two basic factors in every de- 
cision we make. First, underlying everything 
we do is our responsibility to meet the grow- 
ing needs of our customers for good service, 
which includes having channels of good 
quality available when required. Second, in 
behalf of our customers and our shareholders, 
we must give careful consideration to costs. 

The plans you have reviewed with us in- 
dicate that satellite facilities are expected 
to be available late in 1966 or early 1967 with 
the further possibility of a somewhat earlier 
limited capacity that might be obtained by 
means of synchronous satellites. If suitable 
satellite circuits are available to meet our 
additional needs at that time in the North 
Atlantic section, which is an area where high 
capacity cables could be attractive, we would 
prefer, for diversity reasons, to use satellite 
circuits instead of placing additional cables. 
As it looks now, this preference would con- 
tinue in subsequent years until the North 
Atlantic cross rection was made up of ap- 
proximately equal numbers of cable and 
satellite voice channels. By “suitable satel- 
lite facilities,” we mean circuits that are sat- 
isfactory in quality and have costs bearing 
a reasonable relationship to alternative 
methods of getting the circuits. 

Obviously, the communication agencies at 
the other end would have to agree to this. 
We would take all reasonable steps to assist 
in obtaining this agreement. Additionally, 
the authorization of the FCC would also 
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have to be obtained in accordance with ex- 
isting laws and regulations. 

In planning to meet future customer re- 
quirements, we would need to be assured 
during 1964 whether satellite circuits will be 
available in 1966 or early 1967 because if 
there is to be any serious delay we would 
need at least 2 years to implement other 
plans for meeting our customers’ require- 
ments until satellite circuits did become 
available. 

In the North America-South America sec- 
tion we need 50 to 60 improved voice chan- 
nels now and the need is continuing to in- 
crease. Our studies indicate a need in 1966 
for over 80 voice circuits from the United 
States to these South American points—Bra- 
zil, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Peru. 
While preliminary cable plans have been 
made to serve these countries, if suitable 
satellite facilities could be assured by 1966 
or earlier, we would immediately initiate dis- 
cussions with our South American communi- 
cations partners with a view to using satellite 
facilities initially, with cables possibly com- 
ing along later. 

We expect to continue development of im- 
proved undersea cable systems and un- 
doubtedly other organizations can be ex- 
pected to do the same. It would be reason- 
able to expect, then, that both cables and 
satellite circuits will be used to meet over- 
sea requirements just as both cables and 
microwave radio circuits have been used to 
meet domestic requirements. Diversity of 
routes and facility types is the best method 
of assuring service integrity and that is one 
of the major reasons for our interest in 
utilizing satellite circuits for oversea service 
as soon as possible, 

The high capacity cable will have many 
important applications but we see no basic 
reason why it should prevent satellite 
— reaching an economical and profitable 
evel. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) J. E. DINGMAN. 


On the other hand, let there be no 
doubt that in matters where the national 
interest is at stake and where interested 
private parties cannot reach voluntary 
agreements, Congress can act effectively 
and expeditiously in order to protect the 
national interest. The prompt enact- 
ment of legislation to ward off the threat- 
ened railroad strike is a recent example 
showing congressional capabilities. 

It is my sincere hope that such action 
will not be necessary in order to bring 
about agreement on the part of the do- 
mestic groups who may have divergent 
private interest with regard to the estab- 
lishment of an early global satellite sys- 
tem. We are fortunate indeed and we 
can be proud of the fact that in this 
country of ours we have been able to 
count on private enterprise to keep up 
with the rapidly rising demand for high 
quality communications. 

Congress has not had frequent occa- 
sion to reexamine our present national 
telecommunications policies or to estab- 
lish new policies in this field. For a long 
time it has been our well established pol- 
icy that commercial domestic as well as 
international telecommunications serv- 
ices shall be rendered by private com- 
panies in competition with each other 
and subject to Governmen* regulation in 
order to protect the public interest. The 
timetable of congressional action during 
the last four decades in this field indi- 
cates that Congress has not found it nec- 
essary to modify these traditional basic 
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principles, and has been called upon to 
act only whenever outstanding changes 
have occurred in telecommunications 
technology which have made supple- 
mental congressional policy action im- 
perative. 

The advent of radio broadcasting and 
the resulting confusion in the ether were 
responsible for the enactment of the 
Radio Act of 1927, pursuant to which the 
Federal Government assumed respon- 
sibility for the orderly assignment of 
radio frequencies for governmental as 
well as commercial purposes. In 1943, 
the shrinking volume of telegram mes- 
sages in favor of communications by tele- 
phone and other speedier methods of 
communications necessitated the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the 
merger of Postal Telegraph with Western 
Union. 

The advent of space communications 
to which private industry has made such 
outstanding contributions has neces- 
sitated the formulation of additional na- 
tional telecommunications policies. 

I remember only too well how some 
members of private industry at first 
sought to persuade Federal agencies, the 
Congress, and the American people, that 
communications satellites were simply 
an equivalent of telephone and telegraph 
cables hung in outer space instead of be- 
ing buried on the ocean floor. 

The implication was, of course, that 
there was no need for modifying our 
traditional national policies of letting 
private companies conduct international 
commercial telecommunications in com- 
petition with each other and subject to 
Federal regulation, and permitting these 
companies to negotiate bilateral business 
agreements involving satellites with the 
post and telegraph administrations of in- 
dividual foreign nations just as had been 
done for many decades in the case of un- 
dersea cables. 

Numerous factors—too many and too 
complex to discuss here—persuaded the 
Congress and the executive branch that 
the role to be played by communications 
satellites in global telecommunications 
was likely to go far beyond the tradi- 
tional commercial use of undersea cables. 

As a consequence, after considerable 
controversy and debate, Congress enact- 
ed the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962, which was signed into law by the 
late President Kennedy on August 31, 
1962. That act reiterates our traditional 
policy of relying on private enterprise 
in providing international telecommuni- 
cations services subject to Government 
controls. It also stresses, however, the 
importance of an early satellite com- 
munications system as a means of fur- 
thering our efforts in exercising leader- 
ship in world affairs. In other words, 
an improved global telecommunications 
system has become an indispensable in- 
gredient in the conduct of this Nation’s 
foreign policy. 

Anybody who has had occasion to 
watch television coverage of the events 
following the late President Kennedy’s 
assassination, some of which were broad- 
cast internationally via satellite, will not 
be inclined to challenge this estimate. 
Radio and television by satellites, in 
addition to other satellite communica- 
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tions, can tie the peoples of the world 
together more closely than any other 
technical developments produced by 
man. 

I have infinite confidence that men 
in this Nation and other nations will 
live up to the challenge of making global 
satellite communications an early real- 
ity. Certainly I shall do my share to 
make this dream come true. 

Incidentally, the absence of an ade- 
quate global telecommunications system 
during the days of the Cuban crisis when 
this Nation sought to rally behind her 
other nations to bring about the prompt 
removal of Russian missiles from Cuban 
soil, was an outstanding lesson which 
we have learned from that crisis. As a 
consequence the executive branch or- 
dered the establishment of a National 
Communications System to tie together 
all Federal telecommunications services 
for the purpose of making these services 
available in the case of an emergency— 
national or international. 

I must apologize for having taken so 
much of your time to share with you 
some of my thoughts on vital domestic 
and international telecommunications 
problems. I have done so in the firm 
conviction that international communi- 
cations will play an increasingly vital role 
in world affairs, and that, therefore, this 
body should be properly apprised of im- 
portant recent developments in this field. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


THE SHEVCHENKO MONUMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MUuLTER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DuLrsKI] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko 
there will be this universal inscription: 
“To the Liberation, Freedom, and Inde- 
pendence of All the Captive Nations.” 
This represents the manifest significance 
of Shevchenko and his works in behalf 
of world freedom. It is this crowning 
achievement of Shevchenko that the 
Soviet Russian imperiocolonialists and 
their puppets rebel against and seek to 
have eliminated from the forthcoming 
unveiling of the Shevchenko statue in 
Washington. 

In following this whole significant 
episode on the Shevchenko memorial, I 
believe my colleagues will find these ad- 
ditional items of absorbing interest and 
importance, and I include them in the 
Recorp in the following order: 

First. The January 7 Washington Post 
report “Red Embassy Joins Row on 
Shevchenko.” g 

Second. A striking letter to the Post's 
editor by Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki of 
Marquette University, which evidently 
has been the source of the Post’s most 
recent semieditorialized report—Janu- 
ary 7. 
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Third. A letter from the Ukrainian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in the 
United States. 

Fourth. Letters to Mrs. Rowe and 
Secretary Udall by the orthodox arch- 
bishop of New York, the Most Reverend 
Mstyslav S. Skrypnyk. 

Fifth. Letters to Mr. Wiggins and Mrs. 
Rowe by the Conference of Americans 
of Central and Eastern European 
descent. 

Sixth. The editorial “Is This the Voice 
of ‘The Washington Post?“ which ap- 
peared in the authoritative periodical 
the Ukrainian Bulletin. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1964] 

Rep EMBASSY JOINS Row ON SHEVCHENKO 


The Soviet Embassy entered the Shev- 
chenko controversy yesterday by releasing a 
letter endorsing the proposed statue of the 
Ukrainian poet in Washington. 

In the five-page letter, signed by 36 Soviet 
Ukrainians and forwarded to the Embassy 
by an official Soviet press agency, the sign- 
ers offered to take part in the statue unvell- 
ing scheduled for next spring. The site 
is the triangle formed by P, 22d and 23d 
Streets NW. 

The signers, described by the Embassy as 
“prominent Ukrainian public figures,” also 
volunteered to “send to the American con- 
tinent some sacred soil from the Chernech- 
ya hill where Taras (Shevchenko) sleeps the 
eternal sleep.” 

They applauded the poet, as do Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, but added: “We 
are resolutely against the malicious attempts 
of the enemies of the Soviet Union to use 
the poet’s works against our country, against 
the cause of all humanity—the struggle for 
peace.” 

This was a reference to the anti-Soviet 
aims of some American sponsors of the 
Shevchenko statue. Because of these spon- 
sors’ tactics in gaining congressional approv- 
al for the statue, and because of the poet's 
questionable stature and significance, the 
project has become a matter of dispute. 

The National Capital Planning Commission 
has been asked to review its approval of the 
statue at its February meeting. 
SHEVCHENKO SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY, INC., 

New York, N.Y., January 3, 1964. 
To the EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following is written as a 
supplement to my first letter to you of No- 
vember 25, 1963. It is written in the spirit 
and hope of bringing informed and intelli- 
gent understanding to the debate regarding 
the proposed Washington monument to 
Taras Shevchenko. It is written, too, with 
the knowledge that editorial writers are 
sometimes prone to oversimplify problems 
that are extremely complex both in historical 
context and contemporary meaning. The 
great failure of such editorial writers is that 
they neglect to take the time to make the 
type of informed and intelligent analysis re- 
quired of such multifactor problems and 
events. 

In the interests of bringing complete truth 
to the formation of intelligent public opinion 
on this and other vital questions, I feel sure 
that the Washington Post is among those 
important American newspapers who are re- 
sponsibly dedicated to the people's right to 
know. It is in this sense that I feel assured 
that you will in fairness print this letter. 
My comments here and in my first letter are 
specifically directed against basic statements 
of misinformation and distortion contained 
in your editorials of October 18 and 25 and 
November 1 and 12 as well as your most re- 
cent news story of November 29, 1963. 

I have waited patiently—but disappoint- 
edly—for the publication of my first letter, 
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the complete text of which has already been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This 
second letter, however, like its predecessor, 
is based on the weeks of careful research 
needed to compile an intelligent reply borne 
of facts rather than emotion. 


I 


You presented the following arguments in 
opposition to the erection of this monu- 
ment: (1) that it would be a memorial to 
a poet who knew nothing of this land 
(U.S.A.) and (2) that Taras Shevchenko 
spoke neither to its past nor to its present 
generations (Nov. 1). Both statements are 
contrary to fact. 

(1) In his short life and in spite of the 
Iron Curtain of the czars, Taras Shevchenko 
was exposed to basic American political 
thought and key American personalities in 
our history. One can, in fact, cite four spe- 
cific instances through which Shevchenko 
came to understand the American ideal: (a) 
with the biography of George Washington 
by the American writer, Washington Irving, 
(b) with the text of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, (c) with the Ameri- 
can Negro actor, the famous Shakespearean 
player Ira Aldridge, of Philadelphia, when 
a close friendship developed between them 
in St. Petersburg, and (d) with the invention 
of the steamship by an American. When he 
was returning from his Asiatic exile on one 
of these boats navigating the Volga River, 
Shevchenko prophetically addressed this 
great American in his diary as the great 
Fulton and foretold the victorious march 
of the industrial revolution and republican 
democracy. s 

(2) Shevchenko did speak to the past 
generations of Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent, and, moreover, the voice of his ideas 
and inspiration continues to echo loud and 
elear to the present American generations; 
the projected monument in Washington is 
the best proof of it. He has spoken to 
Americans since 1865 when the Reverend 
A. Honcharenko, a Ukrainian Orthodox 
priest, landed in Boston as a political exile, 
having in one hand the Gospel and in the 
other Shevchenko’s “Kobzar” (folk min- 
strel). After the United States bought Alas- 
ka, Father Honcharenko became editor of a 
paper sponsored by the American Govern- 
ment, the Alaska Herald. In its inaugural 
issue he published Shevchenko’s fiery politi- 
cal poem against Russian imperialism, Cau- 
casus,” which defended the freedom-loving 
Caucasus nationalities. He also propagated 
there freedom for Siberia. 

Since that time Shevchenko has been the 
people’s champion, the Ukrainian George 
Washington, to more than 2 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent. Do not forget 
our leading daily newspaper in the United 
States, Svoboda, is 70 years old and that it 
has been publishing history for a period 
that dates back more than one-third of the 
existence of the American nation. 

In this same connection, the Ukrainian 
National Association in New Jersey was also 
founded some 70 years ago and it, together 
with hundreds of other cultural organiza- 
tions in the United States, has had Shev- 
chenko as its patron. 

Thus for nearly a century there has exist- 
ed in this country a cult of Shevchenko. He 
is remembered each year by manifestations, 
by concerts, and celebrations wherever 
Americans of Ukrainian descent live. A mon- 
ument of Shevchenko by the world-famous 
American-Ukrainian sculptor, Alexander Ar- 
chipenko, is in the Cultural Garden, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There is also a monument at the 
summer resort of the Ukrainian National As- 
sociation in Kerhonkson, N.Y. And the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has estab- 
lished Shevchenko freedom awards. This 
same cult exists in Canada where not too 
long ago a monument to him was unveiled 
in the presence of the Ukrainian Catholic 
and Orthodox Metropolitans of Canada. 
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But Shevchenko also speaks very loudly to 
all Americans of Slavic descent, and the in- 
terest in his legacy shown by the honorable 
Congressmen of Polish descent, DERWINSKI, 
DULSKI, and Lestnsxi is not an accident but 
a continuation of the fight for freedom of 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski, the leaders of the 
Bar Confederation which centered in Ukraine 
and struggled against Russian imperialism. 

Shevchenko speaks not only to those of 
Polish descent but also to those of Czech, 
Slovak, Slovenian, Croatian, and especially 
of Byelorussian, Bulgarian, and Cossack de- 
scent, a total of at least 20 million Americans. 
Therefore, according to the distinguished 
American scholar of Czech descent, Joseph 
Roucek, of the University of Bridgeport, 
“Shevchenko is universally regarded as the 
greatest of the Ukrainian authors and one of 
the great poets of the Slavonic world.” (Sla- 
vonic Encyclopedia, Philosophical Library, 
1949.) 

That Shevchenko’s ideas and his popularity 
have penetrated into the intellectual circles 
of Anglo-Saxon-originated Americans is evi- 
dent from the bibliography of translations 
and articles. When we consider further the 
20 milliun Afro-Americans who would be in- 
terested, if they had the opportunity, in the 
friend of their great Ira Aldridge, the sheer 
number of Americans involved is most im- 
pressive. 

1 

Your next argument is that “as a poet 
Shevchenko has no universal significance for 
Americans.” Truly! This I find a prepos- 
terous void of reason and understanding. 
Can it be insignificant for American history 
that there existed in czarist Russia a poet who 
a century ago hoisted the banner of George 
Washington's “just and new law” upholding 
the ideals of the American Declaration of 
Independence? Has the ideological radiation 
of this great American contribution to hu- 
manity and of the name of the Father of this 
Nation far into Eastern Europe really no uni- 
versal significance for Americans? Is it possi- 
ble that in today's world this fact is unable 
to compete with Coca-Cola? Are the names 
of Goethe, Mickiewicz, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Vol- 
taire, Strindberg better known to the Amer- 
ican man in the street? If so, the monu- 
ment of Shevchenko has a great educational 
mission to perform for the whole of Eastern 
Europe. 

But in the term “universal significance” 
there is still a broader meaning borne of the 
fact that the American nation is a part of 
mankind, The point, of course, is obvious: 
whatever is of “universal significance” for all 
of mankind is also shared in by many Amer- 
icans—even in spite of the fact that an edito- 
rial writer lacking in a true and complete 
understanding of history insists upon the 
repudiation of the American ideological con- 
tribution to East European history. Leading 
scholars of nations the world over agree that 
Shevchenko's works and life are of universal 
significance for mankind. From an abundant 
backlog of materials may I select scholars 
from these nationalities for whom the name 
of Shevchenko, according to your editorials, 
should be an “affront” or “offensive.” 

The late and renowned Russian authority, 
D. N. Ovsianiko-Kulikovsky, member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, said in a 
speech entitled “National and Universal Hu- 
man Elements in the Poetry of T. Shev- 
chenko” which was delivered on February 27, 
1911, at a festive meeting in honor of Shev- 
chenko at the Imperial Academy of Sciences: 

“Shevchenko can be regarded as a national 
poet and as a universal human poet, and 
in such way we can explain the value (impor- 
tance) of Shevchenko for Ukraine, for Rus- 
sia, and for the whole of mankind. To trans- 
form national (matters) into ‘universally 
human, -elevating them to the universal- 
human level, that is the secret of this 
genius.” 
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One of the best German experts on Shev- 
chenko, Gustay Specht, evaluates Shevchen- 
ko in an article whose title speaks for its 
content: “Shevtschenkos Sonderstellung in 
der Neueren Weltliteratur“ (Shevchenko's 
Special Place in the New World Literature) 
in the Symposium on Taras Shevtschenkos, 
der Ukrainische Nationaldichter, Berlin, 1937. 

The American-Polish expert, Prof. M. 
Giergielewicz, one of the leading specialists 
of Slavic literature in our country, now at the 
University of Pennsylvania, analyzes Shev- 
chenko's work in his article “Shevchenko and 
World Literature” (symposium in memory of 
Taras Shevchenko, on the centenary of his 
death, 1861-1961, Shevchenko Scientific So- 
ciety, library vol. 9, Philadelphia, 1962). 
Professor Giergielewicz writes: 

“Freedom was the guiding motif and the 
main concern of Shevchenko’s poetry. When- 
ever he looked into the past, his purpose was 
to trace and to acclaim the spontaneous 
struggle against any kind of tyranny, slavery, 
and oppression (p. 24). 

“In world literature Shevchenko's place is 
among those poets who succeeded in imper- 
sonating the essential tendencies and long- 
ings of their respective countries. He con- 
trived to reconcile the closest possible unity 
with the nation, and those universal ideals 
of mankind. He belongs to those exceptional 
artists whose deeds and words were so closely 
interwoven that both became a national 
legend” (p. 32). 

The leading American authority in the 
Slavic field, Prof. Clarence Manning, former 
active executive officer, Department of East- 
ern European Languages, Columbia Univer- 
sity, published a volume, “Taras Shevchen- 
ko, the Poet of Ukraine, Selected Poems, 
Translated With an Introduction,” 1945, 
Jersey City, N.J. There he writes: 

“In his lifetime many of the most pene- 
trating critics in Russia saw fit to place him 
above Pushkin and Mickiewicz for his mas- 
tery of language and for the depth and sin- 
cerity of his ideas * . He formed part of 
that great flowering of poetry which com- 
menced with the period of romanticism in 
Europe and he was one of those men who 
passed by a natural evolution to the great 
period of realism and of sensitiveness to the 
social problems of the day. Now in the 20th 
century we are learning as never before to 
judge him for himself, as a flowering of the 
Ukrainian character and as a man who has 
a message not only for his own times and 
country but also for the entire world. He has 
stood the test of time and he deserves one 
recognition in these days when the entire 
world is sunk in war and desolation. There 
is no doubt today that Taras Shevchenko is 
one of the great Slavonic poets. He is one 
of the great poets of the 19th century with- 
out regard to nationality or language and 
his fearless appeal to right and justice speaks 
as eloquently in the New World as it did in 
the Old.” 

Consider yet another evaluation of Shev- 
chenko by one of the best translators of 
Slavic poetry into English, Prof. Watson 
Kirkconnell, president, Acadia University, a 
renowned Milton scholar and one of Can- 
ada’s foremost linguists, and his coauthor, 
Prof. C. H. Andrusyshyn, University of Sas- 
katchewan. We read in the “Ukrainian 
Poets, Selected and Translated Into English 
Verse" by C. H. Andrusyshyn and Watson 
Kirkconnell (University of Toronto Press, 
1963) p. 89: 

“Although his work appeals in the first 
place to his own people, in it clearly flame 
universal ideals that apply to any people 
on earth who strive for liberty and justice. 
He is unique among world poets in that he 
restored singlehandedly a submerged folk's 
consciousness of its separate identity and 
roused it to assert itself supremely as a na- 
tion. 

“His great poem, ‘The Neophytes,’ one of 
the pearls of world literature, is a compen- 
dium of his entire life's mission and reveals 
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him as a Christian seer proclaiming the even- 
tual triumph of truth, goodness, justice, and 
fraternity over the forces of evil, and the 
emergence of humanity above tyranny and 
bestiality. Asin the Old Testament one may 
read the entire history of the Hebrews, so in 
Sheychenko’s ‘Kobzar,’ are to be gathered 
the essentials of Ukraine’s vicissitudes in 
her thousand years of history.” 

Finally, I want to mention a UNESCO 
evaluation of Shevchenko “The UNESCO 
Courier,” July-August, 1961, by Pauline Bent- 
ley entitled: “Taras Shevchenko, Ukraine's 
Poet of Freedom,” which significantly starts: 

“A hundred years ago a poet who was one 
of the world’s great champions of freedom 
died in St. Petersburg. This year his cen- 
tenary is being celebrated not only in his 
own land, Ukraine, but throughout the So- 
viet Union, and in many great cities of the 
world including the American capital, Wash- 
ington, where a statue is to be raised in his 
commemoration. This man’s name is T. 
Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet and patriot 
who not only established his country’s lit- 
erature high among world letters, but who 
actually lived his poetry. A torchbearer of 
liberty, his whole life mirrored the suffer- 
ings of his oppressed country and the un- 
conquerable, indomitable will of its people 
for freedom.” 

With the support of the American dele- 
gates and all the delegates of the free world, 
UNESCO has dedicated 1964 as Shevchenko's 
150th birthday anniversary for commem- 
orations to him throughout the world. This 
is without doubt the best testimonial to 
Shevchenko’s universal significance for man- 
kind which, in spite of your editorials, we 
believe also includes the American nation, 
the more so as Shevchenko's fight for liberty 
was stimulated by George Washington. 

The universal significance of Shevchenko 
is formulated even more deeply pr the ref- 
ugee poet from Soviet Ukraine, T. Osmacka, 
the excellent Shakespearean translator, who 
died in New York last year. Writing in 
Slovo, a symposium of exiled Ukrainian writ- 
ers, New York, 1962, page 294, he said: 

“I am sure, if Shevchenko would appear be- 
fore Shakespeare and Goethe, they would 
before their spiritual eyes see him as a God- 
inspired, saintly man because Shevchenko 
increased the glory of the Saviour as a lover 
of human beings. 

“After Jesus Christ there is in the world 
no dearer human being than Shevchenko in 
spite of the fact that he is not such an ex- 
pert of the heart and human beings as 
Shakespeare and in spite of the fact that 
he is not such a deep individualist as 
Goethe.” 

This is the deepest and finest tribute paid 
to Shevchenko by a contemporary writer who 
went through the hell of Stalinism and com- 
munism to eventually reach the freedom of 
America. 

I trust this abridged selection of excerpts 
from the vast library of materials dealing 
with Taras Shevchenko will be sufficient for 
you to see his “universial significance” not 
only for Americans but for the entire world. 
I trust, too, that you will see these state- 
ments as an intelligent, scholarly, and 
factually based refutation of your state- 
ment of October 18 that “there is no legit- 
imate reason why a 19th century Ukrainian 
poet * * should be honored with a 
statue in the Nation’s Capital.“ 


I now address myself to a correction of 
the gross lack of understanding expressed 
in your next argument against the monu- 
ment contained in the editorial “United 
States, Russia To Share Ukrainian Hero” of 
October 25. To that editorial you appended 
on November 1 that The poet is the idol 
of Communist Party members” and on No- 
vember 12 that “The real irony of the mat- 
ter, of course, is that Shevchenko is a hero 
to the Soviet Union where his name is me- 
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morialized in literally hundreds of place 
names. His monuments there are annually 
the object of Communist adulation.” 

Thus you say that Shevchenko is “the 
hero,” “the idol” of Communists, and “the 
object of Communist adulation”; conse- 
quently you conclude that our free and 
democratic Nation cannot share him with 
the country of Communist despotism. 

Evidenced in this bit of mental gymnas- 
tics is that contemptible technique of “guilt 
by association” popularized by the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy with the able 
assistance of the American newspress and 
their standards of news evaluation which 
earns front page and bold face attention 
for the sensational—with little or no re- 
sponsible regard for complete truth and fair- 
ness, By employing this McCarthyite meth- 
od you reflect a gross lack of understanding 
of the basic principles of Communist cold 
war tactics against the free world. And 
to correct such a distortion it will be nec- 
essary to outline the entire background of 
these complex problems. That explanation 

with an understanding of the term 
“semantics” as that special branch of mod- 
ern linguistics which investigates the mean- 
ing of words, their evolution, formation, 
changes in meaning, and the reasons for 
those changes 

The chief reason why the free world was 
cheated and deceived by Russian Commu- 
nists for more than 40 years was America’s 
lack of understanding that the same words 
of international terminology have complete- 
ly different meanings in the Soviet Union 
than they do in America. From Izvestia 
comes the quotation, “To deceive your en- 
emy is the true revolutionary method of the 
true revolutionary struggle.” We exiled 
scholars from European universities became 
conscious of this fact immediately after 
coming to America in 1947. That is the rea- 
son why in 1949 I published a short dic- 
tionary of international terms having com- 
pletely different meanings in Moscow and 
Washington. Under the title, “Soviet Se- 
mantics,” this article appeared in volume V 
of the Ukrainian Quarterly. 

The Russian Communists developed a 
“double talk” vocabulary, devised to mislead 
and confuse non-Communists, a real “up- 
side-down” language. For instance, the 
Communist meaning of the word “democ- 
racy” is actually our meaning of dictatorship; 
“liberation” means the Communist takeover 
of a free country; “aggressor” means any 
person or nation opposing Soviet imperial- 
ism; “militarism” means the creation of non- 
Communist armed strength; “colonialism” 
means possessing territory that Moscow 
wants, and s0 on. 

In America only Norman Thomas was 
aware of this fact and warned of it in 
a good number of speeches. In substance he 
said, “The Communists plundered the whole 
terminology of European liberalism, democ- 
racy, and humanitarianism and changed 
their meaning into the very opposite.” (See 
Roman Smal-Stocki, Captive Nations, 1960. 
Bookman Association, p. 44.) 

It was of fundamental importance that 
our late President, John F. Kennedy, with 
his grasp for ideological conception in the 
conversations with Khrushchev in Vienna in 
1961 immediately became aware of this fact, 
in his television report (Time, June 16, 1961) 
he publicly stated: 

“The facts of the matter are that the 
Soviets and ourselves give wholly different 
meanings to the same words: War, peace, 
democracy, and popular will. We have 
wholly different views of right and wrong, of 
what is an internal affair and of what is 
aggression. And, above all, we have wholly 
different concepts of where the world is and 
where it is going.” 

You, Mr. Editor, cannot say that you know 
nothing about the “Soviet double talk”; the 
more so, as Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
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also warned American journalists in his 
address at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on July 10, 1961: 

“The underlying crisis of our generation 
arises from the fact that the Soviet Union 
did not join the United Nations in fact, as 
well as in form, and lend itself to the com- 
mitments they and the rest of us made in the 
midst of a great war. The possession of 
power was transformed once more to ambi- 
tion for more power. 

“The capacity to defy law became a con- 
tempt of law. Doctrines were revised and 
adopted to promote an imperialism as old as 
the tragic history of man. An entire people 
was sealed off from the rest of the world, 
and secrecy became a prime strategic weapon. 
The institutions of the international com- 
munity were either ignored or undermined 
from within. In the process the very lan- 
guage of international intercourse became 
distorted and contrived. ‘Peace’ became 
a word to describe whatever condition would 
promote their world revolution. ‘Aggres- 
sion’ is whatever stands in its way. ‘Peo- 
ple’s democracy’ is a term applied to regimes 
no one of which has been chosen by free 
election. ‘Self-determination’ is loudly 
espoused but only in areas not under Com- 
munist control; the central issue of the 
crisis is the announced determination to 
impose a world of coercion upon those not 
already subjected to them.” (U.S. News & 
World Report, July 24, 1961.) 

Consequently, your statements that “The 
United States and Russia are to share the 
Ukrainian hero,” that “Shevchenko is the 
idol of Communist, Party members and is the 
object of Communist adulation” are the 
worst kind of public misinformation, un- 
worthy of American journalism. They are 
journalistic crimes. 

The only thing that the United States and 
the Soviet Union will share is the common 
word “Shevchenko”; and this word will be 
shared in the same sense that we share the 
common words: “democracy, imperialism, 
self-determination, aggression, peace, elec- 
tions,” etc. The content of the meaning, 
however, of this word “Shevchenko” in the 
free world (and this is the true meaning) 
represents the complete antithesis of the 
Russian Communist meaning. The Shev- 
chenko of the free world is the antithesis 
to the Russian Communist falsified “up- 
side-down” Shevchenko. The Russian Com- 
munist Party attempts in the Shevchenko 
case to commit in its old speciality, the 
continuous deceitful political-psychological 
warfare, its newest semantical fraud and 
ideological deceit by semantic tricks against 
the free world. Gullible American journal- 
ists have become Russian communism’s 
victims. 

Also, from another broader point of view 
your statements are unpardonable. Every 
college freshman knows that in the Soviet 
Union all liberal arts and sciences, fine arts, 
and literature have been under the dictator- 
ship of the Russian Communist Party since 
1922. American scholars (see the Symposium 
edited by Prof. C. E. Black, Princeton, Re- 
writing Russian History,” “Soviet Interpre- 
tations of Russia’s Past,” Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956, 2d revised edition, 1962) 
analyzed how the principle of “Soviet 
Methods of Teaching History,” expressed by 
M. A. Zinoviev, was realized in the field of 
history. “History is a powerful weapon of 
Communist education and it must wholly 
serve the cause of the struggle for commu- 
nism.” ' 

The same principle was applied with even 
greater emphasis, however, to literature in 
the Soviet Union under the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship; excellent evidence for 
this generally well-known fact is presented 
in the book by Maurice Friedberg “Russian 
Classics in Soviet Jackets” (New York and 
London; Columbia University Press, 1962). 
If that happened in the Soviet Union with 
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the classical Russian authors like Pushkin, 
Turgenev, and Tolstoy, one can imagine 
what happened to the Ukrainian Shevchenko. 
Like the great Russian writers, Shevchenko 
also was degraded to an adornment of Rus- 
sian Communist tyranny by making him a 
weapon of ideological warfare in the service 
of specific Soviet ideals through the use of 
different techniques including tampering 
with the originals, as was done with letters 
of Chekov and Dostoevsky. What happened 
to Pasternak and Yevtushenko is also a good 
example. 

But Shevchenko was not always an “idol,” 
and “hero” for the Russian Communists. 
From the beginning they were very suspi- 
cious of his works. Then in the years 1930-33 
the Shevchenko scholarship in Soviet Ukraine 
underwent full destruction; in 1934 Shev- 
chenko studies were put under complete 
party control. The Communist Party pub- 
lished an official interpretation of Shev- 
chenko in the “Theses of the Section of Cul- 
ture and Propaganda of Leninism of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) of Ukraine on the Occasion of 
the 120th Anniversary of the Birthday of 
T. H. Shevchenko.” (Published in the Red 
Way, Nos. 2-3, 1934.) 

(A good survey of the fate of Shevchenko 
under Russian communism is contained in 
the article of the exiled Soviet scholar, Petro 
Odarchenko, “Shevchenko in Soviet Literary 
Criticism,” in the book Taras Shevchenko 
1814-61, a symposium edited by V. Mijakov- 
skyj and George Y. Shevelov (Columbia, 
Mouton & Co., 1962, ’s Gravenhage, Hol- 
land)). In these theses the Central Com- 
mittee explained that Shevchenko embodied 
in his works “the strength and weakness, 
the power and limitations of the peasant 
movement which was anathema to Karl 
Marx,” and that Shevchenko’s “political in- 
experience” was stressed and he was subse- 
quently classified as a “bourgeois democrat.” 

Thus you can see that by 1934 Shevchenko 
was for Communists nearly an “enemy of 
the people.” But since 1939, the falsification 
of Shevchenko went into full swing. He was 
“reinterpreted”; his biography was rewrit- 
ten“ for promoting Soviet patriotism and 
Russian nationalism by making Shevchenko 
a kind of “forerunner” of the glorious So- 
viet era—as “the first revolutionary demo- 
crat in Ukraine and Russia.” 

Not until after 1950 did there appear in 
Soviet Ukraine some cautious criticism 
of those Communist falsifications of Shev- 
chenko; a distinguished scholar, the late 
Bilecky, even had the courage to reveal that 
Shevchenko’s only pronouncement on com- 
munism in his short novel Progulka had an 
“tronic and derogatory meaning.” 

Such a “Communist idol, hero, and object 
of adulation” was Taras Shevchenko even 
according to the opinion of a Communist 
authority on Ukrainian literature and Shev- 
chenkology and to the Russian Communist 
Party. 

Iv 

Up to this moment the action directed 
against Shevehenko’s monument in Wash- 
ington has been carried out along meticu- 
lously planned phases. The question is who 
has been doing the planning? 

1. The first phase begun early in 1961 had 
Muscovite Communist action in the Russian 
and Ukrainian press in the Soviet Union at- 
tacking the Congress and the Americans of 
Ukrainian descent in the usual vulgar man- 
ner. It was an internal Communist balalaika 
concert. 

2. The second phase began with the ap- 
pearance of the first of the Washington Post 
editorials in October 1963 precipitating, in 
turn, an internal American discussion. 

3. In the third phase the Washington Post 
broadened its action against the Shevchenko 
monument by inviting foreign intervention 
into this internal American discussion. The 
Washington Post asked the head of the 
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Ukrainian delegation to the United Nations 
(that means in fact the Soviet Union), L. Y. 
Kizya, for his opinion on this purely Ameri- 
can matter and he readily obliged. Kizya's 
letter is an ideological Communist interven- 
tion into American interior affairs and it 
represents a kind of diplomatic missile in 
the same sense as the real missiles did dur- 
ing the Cuban intervention. 

4. Finally, in Literaturna Gazeta from 
Kiev, November 29, 1963, there appeared—by 
order of the Russian Communist Party—an 
open letter addressed to the Ukrainians, to 
the Ukrainian Community in America, and to 
the “Shevchenko Memorial Committee.” 
Here, indeed, was a second missile of inter- 
vention into American affairs with formu- 
lated propositions. 

The Washington Post is fully responsible 
for this new Kizya twist in the action against 
the Shevchenko monument, and I will try to 
explain to you, Mr. Editor, the implications 
of your invitation to L. Y. Kizya to par- 
ticipate in the row and of his intervention. 

5. Of course, in between these phases there 
surely were diplomatic interventions with 
oral or written missiles by the Soviet Em- 
bassy at our State Department, but their con- 
tent is still top secret. 

Against the presented background of Shev- 
chenko's universal significance for mankind 
and America, against the background of the 
Russian Communist “up-side-down"” lan- 
guage and the Russian Communist up-side- 
down” image of Shevchenko, including the 
plight of liberal arts and sciences, of fine 
arts and literature under Communist dic- 
tatorship, I now evaluate your last base 
news story of November 29, “UN Official Joins 
Shevchenko Row.” 

That an American journalist would de- 
base himself and his human dignity as well 
as the dignity of the free press to this nadir 
of nadirs by writing to the representative 
of Soviet Ukraine in the U.N., the represent- 
ative of the Russian Communist terror and 
police state, requesting his opinion about 
the Shevchenko statue in the Capital of free 
America—Washington, D.C—I would have 
never believed, but it happened. 

Has the newspress of the United States, 
amid its constant clamor for freedom and 
pledges of responsible journalism, reached 
that point of moral and professional disin- 
tegration where it begins to hold the opinion 
of a Communist henchman in diplomatic 
clothing in greater respect than it does state- 
ments from the President of the United 
States? In this connection allow me to 
quote the text of a letter addressed to me 
on March 25, 1961, in New York as president 
of the Shevchenko Scientific Society from 
the late President John F. Kennedy: 

“I am pleased to add my voice to those 
honoring the great Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko. We honor him for his rich con- 
tribution to the culture not only of Ukraine, 
which he loved so well and described so elo- 
quently, but of the world. His work is a 
noble part of our historical heritage. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 

Has the great American newspress also 
reached that point of intellectual paralysis 
where it no longer has respect for the Amer- 
ican principle of due process of law as dem- 
onstrated by the U.S. Congress in its public 
hearings on the erection of the Shevchenko 
monument? Out of these hearings came 
unanimous acceptance of the resolution to- 
gether with House Document No, 445, titled 
“Europe’s Freedom Fighter, Taras Shevchen- 
ko, 1814-61,” which summed up the para- 
mount reasons why the statue should be 
erected and the highlights of Shevchenko's 
universal significance as reflected in his 
works and tragic life. 

The democratic process of discussion in the 
hearings, statements of American scholars 
and university professors, the unanimous 
resolutions of the Congress, the statement 
of our late President—none of these are suffi- 
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cient. You, a free American journalist, a 
representative of the free press of America’s 
Capital, you asked for the expert opinion 
(and I suspect also for a provocative approval 
for the Shevchenko statue) from a U.N. offi- 
cial who as head of Communist Ukraine's 
Delegation represents a regime which has 
for decades abolished all freedom of the 
press, of thought, of liberal arts and sci- 
ences, of fine arts and literature. In Kizya 
you found a “really qualified authority” for 
the Shevchenko monument to be built by 
American citizens in the American Capital. 

The Washington Post-Kizya affair has two 
aspects and they require full clarification: 

(1) the evaluation of your appeal to Kizya 
as a political act, (2) the political and moral 
evaluation of Kizya’s answer to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

1. Your letter to comrade Kizya has very 
deep implications and disturbing significance 
for all Americans of captive nations origin. 
And I am sure you did not think about these 
implications. Allow me, therefore, to 
some questions which might set you to think- 
ing: 

(a) Do you think, Mr. Editor, that given 
a similar situation involving Moscow, a Rus- 
sian Communist journalist from a leading 
Moscow paper would ask “expert opinions” 
about an American statue in Moscow from 
an American representative in the U.N.? 
From a nation whose government and lead- 
ers until recently were called capitalist 
bloodsuckers, gangsters, slavedrivers, fascists, 
colonialists, etc.? From a nation regarded 
as the No. 1 enemy of communism? 

I am an outspoken enemy of communism, 
but I know that Communist journalists have, 
according to their Marxist-Leninist value 
system, their own idea of national and pro- 
fessional honor. Therefore, a Russian Com- 
munist journalist would have never, never 
done it. 

I am asking you publicly where is your 
honor as a free American journalist and an 
American citizen? Where is your human 
dignity? 

(b) Do you not think that by your letter to 
Comrade Kizya (whose full text and Kizya’s 
full reply you still keep secret), you acted 
unloyally to our Congress, the late slain 
President, and even to us, the American citi- 
zens of Ukrainian descent, by discriminating 
against our rights as American citizens to 
act freely here in the United States, without 
the supervision and control of the Russian 
Communists and their agents in the U.N.? 
Has it come to the point where we American 
citizens and our Congress need the advice 
and consent of Russian Communist dictator- 
ship for our actions in the Capital of free 
America—advice and consent which a rep- 
resentative of the free American press in 
our Capital is only too eager to obtain from 
a member of the U.N. Russian Communist 
spy nest? 

(c) By your letter to Kizya did you not 
place in Communist hands an excellent weap- 
on which they can use in their cold war bat- 
tle against our Government? Did you not do 
this in the sense that this act will be evalu- 
ated even in the free world as a demonstra- 
tion of your contempt for the President, the 
Congress, and the rights of all American 
citizens of captive nations origin? 

(d) Is it not a disgrace that we, free Ameri- 
can scholars in free America, are disregarded 
by an American free journalist as authorities 
about Shevchenko and our old country for 
a representative of the Russian Communist 
police and terror state in the United Nations? 

Thus does the Washington Post and you, 
Mr. Editor, fail to recognize even the exist- 
ence of free American scholarship and the 
free scholarship of the free world as the 
source of expert information about Shev- 
chenko. Instead, you regard as a qualified 
expert L. Y. Kizya, the representative of a 
regime which has abolished academic free- 
dom, all human rights, and has the most 
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bloody and criminal record in the whole 
world’s history. You, a free American, asked 
for the “expert” opinion of a representative of 
the Russian Communists, the butchers of 
Budapest, the murderers of Katyn, of Nagy, 
and Malypetr, of the Americans Juliet Stuart 
Poyntz, Walter Kriwitsky, Maning Johnson, 
Lawrence Duggan, Abraham Feller, of Leon 
Trotsky, and on and on. The Washington 
Post asked for an expert opinion on Shev- 
chenko, the bard of Ukraine, a representative 
of the Russian Communist Party and gov- 
ernment which murdered the Ukrainians: 
Petlura, Oskilko, Konowalets, and recently in 
Germany Dr. Rebet and Bandera, 

You asked for an opinion from a repre- 
sentative of the government and party whose 
responsibility, by due process of law, was by 
a free court in Germany established on the 
basis of a confession of the killer of Rebet 
and Bandera, who acted on orders of the 
Soviet Government and was decorated by 
the Soviet Government for the murder. 

You asked for an “expert” opinion on 
Shevchenko, a representative of the Russian 
Communist Party and government which in 
the 1930's committed an act of genocide 
against 5 million Ukrainians and the Ukrain- 
ian nation by a manmade famine to break 
the resistance of the Ukrainian peasants. 
From a government and a party which dur- 
ing World War II was responsible for the 
Ukrainian Katyn's of Winnitza, Stanislaviv, 
Lvov. From a government and a party 
which liquidated in the 1930’s more than 200 
Ukrainian poets, writers, and scholars, From 
@ government and a party whose criminal 
leader Stalin (according to the secret speech 
of Khrushchev) himself planned the “reset- 
tlement” of the Ukrainian nation behind 
the Urals, from a government and a party 
which committed genocide on the Chen- 
Inglish, Volga Germans, Crimean Tartars, 
Kalmyks, Kabardino-Balkars, and Karachai? 
From a government and a party which has 
such a record of anti-Semitism and of perse- 
cution of all religions? (See Dr. Joseph Lich- 
ten, director of the Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. The Jews in the Soviet Un- 
ion,” paper No. 13, Slavic Institute, Marquette 
University, 1962.) 

(e) Is it not a disgrace that free American 
scholars are not regarded as experts on Shev- 
chenko by the Washington Post in place of 
an opportunistic Ukrainian flunky of bloody 
Russian communism, of this communism 
which is the very antithesis to Christianity, 
freedom, truth, justice, and peace for which 
Shevchenko stood? 

In summary: your inclusion into our dis- 
cussion in this free American society of a 
Russian Communist agent as an expert“ 
representing as he does such a record of 
infamy, atrocity, and barbarianism—is from 
the moral point of view a scandal, and from 
the political point a crime. 

The Russian absolute czar gained from the 
disintegrating Turkish Ottoman Empire 
through aggressive wars the right to “pro- 
tect as ‘experts’ all the Orthodox, especially 
Slavic Orthodox peoples,” and thus to mix 
themselves in all Turkish interior affairs. 
The Washington Post granted the representa- 
tive of Red Russian absolutism a similar 
right to appear as an “expert” on Ukrainian 
matters and to mix himself into American 
interior affairs in the very Capital of the 
United States of America. In fact, this “ex- 
pert big brother protection” is granted for 
all captive nations matters because through 
him, is speaking in fact, the Soviet Union and 
its Russian Communist Party ruling them. 

Is the United States, according to the 
Washington Post, still a sovereign nation 
in which American citizens of Ukrainian 
captive nations origin can remain free of 
the “expert-protection” and jurisdiction of 

the Soviet Union and its Russian Communist 
Party? Or does the “big brother” already 
~ enjoy some “expert” privileges granted him 
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by a free paper of the American free press 
of our Capital? Quo Vadis Washington 
Post? 

2. And now I present an evaluation of 
Kizya’s answer to your Washington Post, 
an answer which is an admirable piece of 
communistic psychological warfare which 
took into consideration all the editorials: 

(a) In publishing this answer of a Com- 
munist official of the U.N., a beloved and 
traditional spy center of the Russian Com- 
munists, you, Mr. Editor, committed a sig- 
nificant spelling error in the headline of 
the term “Ukrainian” which proves that 
somebody in your office is even ignorant 
about that. Your headline read: “Ukrainian 
Pleads for Statue.” At least this mistake 
separated us, Americans of Ukrainian origin, 
from the “Ukrainian” Comrade Kizya, your 
expert. 

(b) Kizya completely ignored all the 
malicious, vulgar, and imprudent insults of 
the Ukrainian nationhood and nationality 
contained in your editorials; he, the Com- 
munist, enjoyed them as excellent am- 
munition for the future against “ugly 
America.” 

(c) The Communist was pleased and 
happy to assume the role of the supreme 
“expert” on Shevchenko, his monument, and 
the actions of the American citizens and 
scholars who are sponsoring it in the Capital 
of free America. He did so at the invita- 
tion of the Washington Post, 

(d) Kizya simply passed with the silence 
of a sovereign the accusations of your edi- 
torials that Shevchenko is anti-Russian, 
anti-Polish, anti-German, and all the other 
anti’s. He did so simply because they were 
too stupid for him to discuss. 

(e) Kizya passed with silence any ideolog- 
ical connection of Shevchenko with George 
Washington and his “new righteous law.“ 
as an indirect kick in the teeth for our 
Founding Fathers. 

(f) Kizya, the Communist, enlightens the 
illiterate but free American journalist of a 
leading paper in our Capital (which has three 
universities and the Library of Congress) 
who Shevchenko is; and the free American 
journalist printed it again completely un- 
aware of the semantic “up-side-down” lan- 
guage of the Communists: a language so 
well understood by our Communist-slain 
President J. F. Kennedy: 

“He (Kizya) showed a reverence for 
Shevchenko equal to that displayed by the 
poet’s American admirers. Terming him ‘a 
great son of Ukraine, an uncompromising 
fighter against slavery and injustice, against 
social and national oppression,’ Kizya said 
Shevchenko ‘deserves to have his statue de- 
corating one of the squares of the U.S. Capi- 
tal.” 

The Washington Post still has not made 
public the full text of both letters. 

(g) Kizya’s letter implies that, of course, 
these ideals of “the great son of Ukraine” 
Shevchenko, have long been realized in 
Ukraine and the Soviet Union through the 
efforts of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev: 
freedom, justice, social and national self- 
determination, a happy working class, a 
happy farmer class which produces, for ex- 
ample, grain in abundance. Anyone who 
doubts it is a liar whether he be an Ameri- 
can scholar, plain citizen, Congressman or 
Senator, even including journalists, and the 
Secretary of State and even our late Pres- 
ident. 

(h) It also implies that the great ideals 
of Shevchenko realized in the Soviet Union, 
are still not realized in our “retarded and 
backward” nation, as D. Ostrianyn in at- 
tacking the monument (Komunist Ukrainy, 
Feb. 2, 1961) so eloquently described the case 
while officially interpreting Shevchenko's ap- 
peal about the “just and new law of Wash- 
ington”: 

“Today all the righteous laws (of George 
Washington) in the United States have been 
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buried; there exists a reign of the most 
highhanded reactionary social forces, a 
ruthless enslavement of workers, and racial 
and national discrimination.” 

(i) Therefore, Kizya, with a feeling of 
proud superiority, says that Shevchenko's 
and Washington’s ideals have been fulfilled 
in the Soviet Union, fears that we, Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, will doubt the 
truth of his assertion and, therefore, he pro- 
tests the efforts of the American sponsors 
of the statue to use it to fan up animosity 
toward Soviet Ukraine, and all the more to 
aggravate the cold war, 

But Kizya has great plans for the United 
States with the Communist “up-side-down” 
Shevchenko ideology and states: “Nowadays 
in the age of radio, movies, and television, 
(Shevchenko) can play an important role in 
the enrichment of the culture of the Ameri- 
can people“ —apparently in the first line of 
the Washington Post Slavic concerns. But 
as today, according to D. Ostrianyn (Kom- 
unist Ukrainy, Feb. 2, 1961), “All the right- 
eous laws (of George Washington) in the 
United States have been buried” and they are 
realized and preserved only in Soviet Ukraine 
and the Soviet Union, Kizya apparently feels 
that the Russian Communists have a mis- 
sion to restore them, like in Cuba. 

(j) Summing up: Kizya protests that 
American citizens of free America claim, first, 
the right to defend the true image and 
ideological heritage of Shevchenko, the 
champion of George Washington, and sec- 
ondly, he demands the establishment of full 
thought control over American citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, according to the objec- 
tives of the Russian Communist Party, and 
lastly, what is contained in the meaning of 
Shevchenko’s words about the “new and 
righteous law of Washington” has to be 
decided in Moscow by the Russian Commu- 
nist Party and not in Washington, D.C., 
where the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was and is realized, and especially 
not by free American citizens. Thus, Kizya 
attempts to construct a new ideological Ber- 
lin wall around Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent in the United States and all this is 
perpetrated with the blessing of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

L. Y. Kizya, brought now officially into the 
discussion the existence of the cold war in 
support of your opinion (October 13) that 
“the Ukrainian-American sponsors conceive 
the statue to be a blunt weapon in a fierce 
cold war propaganda against the Soviet 
Union,” an editorial which you surely sub- 
mitted to him. 

Let us now analyze this cold war accusa- 
tion of the Washington Post and Kizya 
against the sponsors of the Washington 
monument. 

Before pointing the finger of blame at 
Americans of Ukrainian descent for allegedly 
fanning up animosity against the Soviet 
Union through this Shevchenko affair and 
for participating in the cold war, let us first 
establish a clarification of this basic prob- 
lem: What is the cold war? As a back- 
ground, I quote from the speech of our late 
President John F. Kennedy which was deliv- 
ered in Kizya’s presence in the U.N. on Sep- 
tember 21, 1963: 

“Our conflicts, to be sure, are real. Our 
concepts of the world are different. No serv- 
ice is performed by failing to make clear our 
disagreements. A central difference is the 
belief of the American people in self-deter- 
mination for all peoples. 

“We believe that the people of Germany 
and Berlin must be free to reunite their capi- 
tal and their country. We believe that the 
people of Cuba must be free to secure the 
fruits of the revolution that has been so 
falsely betrayed from within and exploited 
from without. 

“In short, we believe that in all the world— 
in eastern Europe as well as western, in 
southern Africa as well as northern, in old 
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nations as well as new—people must be free 
to choose their own future, without dis- 
criminations or dictations, and without co- 
ercion and subversion.” 

Again, may I quote from the deceased 
President's speech in Baltimore on September 
16, 1960: 

“To rail against colonialism while holding 
in strictest bondage a great empire stretch- 
ing from East Berlin to Vietnam is to achieve 
new heights of hypocrisy,” 

And again may I quote from the com- 
mencement address at American University 
in Washington, D.C., on June 9, 1963: 

“As Americans, we find communism pro- 
foundly repugnant as a negation of personal 
freedom and dignity. But we can still hail 
the Russian people for their many achieve- 
ments. So let us not be blind to our differ- 
ences. And if we cannot end our differ- 
ences now, at least we can help make the 
world safe for diversity. 

“Speaking of other nations, I wish to make 
one point clear. The United States will 
make no deal with the Soviet Union at the 
expense of other nations and other people 
not merely because they are our partners, 
but also because their interests and ours 
converge.” 

Is it a crime in the opinion of the Wash- 
ington Post for us as American citizens to be 
inspired by these pronouncements of our 
late slain President? 

A second basic question that requires an 
answer in this debate is: Who was and still 
is the aggressor in the cold war which has 
been going on since 1949? Just who is it 
that has deprived all the captive nations 
of their liberty, who has violated the Atlan- 
tic Charter and the U.N. statutes, and who 
has placed missiles in Cuba? And who is 
it that has undermined the whole of Latin 
America? 

I call your attention to the statement of 
our Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, Averell Harriman (New York Times, 
Oct. 26, 1963) who cautioned the Amer- 
ican people against being misled by the 
treaty for a partial ban on nuclear testing, 
or the euphoria which has followed it. 

He (Harriman) said that Premier Khru- 
shchev had made it very clear to him that 
the ideological conflict continues, and that 
no coexistence was possible in this field. 
Both the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
Mr. Harriman said, are determined to achieve 
their objective of world communism. (His 
views were expressed in a speech prepared 
for delivery at a dinner meeting at Columbia 
University’s 24th American Assembly at 
Arden House.) 

Consequently, taking into consideration 
the words of our slain President, of our dis- 
tinguished Under Secretary of State, and of 
the Muscovite Dictator Khrushchev himself, 
we see (1) the ideological cold war of the 
Russian Communist dictatorship against the 
United States and the free world is a fact 
which we have to face; (2) the Russian 
Communists are the aggressors, according to 
Khrushchev himself. 

Therefore, it is not the Americans of 
Ukrainian descent with their Shevchenko 
monument who are provoking the cold war 
against Russian Communist dictatorship; 
indeed the very opposite is true: it is the 
Russian Communists who are employing 
their aggressive, perfidious, cold war methods 
even against the Shevchenko monument 
and, in effect, against the existence of free 
America. 

It is a fact that the cold war and all its 
phases was originated and continues to be 
masterminded by the Russian Communist 
Party against the United States and the 
entire free world. Kizya's letter to you is 
convincing proof of what gigantic impor- 
tance the originators of the cold war in 
Moscow have attributed to the monument 
of Taras Shevchenko in Washington. They 
cannot permit the true, unfalsified ideology 
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of this champion of George Washington to 
radiate from Washington, D.C., to all captive 
nations, so through Kizya, they now openly 
intervene by using the Washington Post. 

Do you honestly believe that the Commu- 
nists want peace and that they will give up 
the cold war? If so, it is very simple to 
achieve and the formula is rather old: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will”—only 
to them. And they can have it immediately 
by granting to all captive nations the su- 
preme human value of freedom proclaimed 
by George Washington and his champion, 
Taras Shevchenko, by granting them the 
same status as the former colonies have in 
Africa. Then the cold war would be im- 
mediately banished. 

The third basic problem to be clarified is, 
What is the final aim of the Russian Com- 
munist aggression in the cold war? In short, 
it is the annihilation of the United States 
and the free world. And therefore the Rus- 
sian Communists realize that the true and 
unfalsified Shevchenko cannot be allowed to 
speak as a symbol from Washington, P. O.; 
instead they promote their up-side-down 
version of Shevchenko, pretending, as Kizya 
implies, that in the Soviet Union his ideals 
of freedom and brotherhood have already 
been realized. 

The joint attack and argument of the 
Allies, the Washington Post and Kizya, that 
the Shevchenko monument can be used for 
the cold war “to fan up animosity” and 
“aggravate the cold war” demanded this 
lengthy explanation of the whole cold war 
complex. 

But the Washington Post is still unaware 
how logically absurd are the excerpts from 
Kizya’s letter that were published. First, he 
lectured you, Mr. Editor, that Shevchenko 
was “an uncompromising fighter against 
slavery and injustice, against social and na- 
tional oppression” and that he “deserves to 
have his statue decorating one of the squares 
of the U.S. Capital.” 

Second, he lectured you about the “na- 
tionwide Shevchenko festivities” in the 
Soviet Union, including the erection of a 
monument in Moscow, for his 150th birthday 
anniversary. Besides you know (November 
12) that Shevchenko’s name is memorialized 
in Ukraine in literally hundreds of place 
names. 

How can the monument in Moscow of 
Shevchenko, “the uncompromising fighter 
against slavery and injustice, against social 
and national oppression,” with many monu- 
ments all over Ukraine—how can the same 
Shevchenko monument in Washington, D.C., 
be interpreted or directed against these ideals 
of Shevchenko—the fighter against slavery 
and injustice, against social and national op- 
pression? All Americans adore these ideals, 
the more so as they are written in “Wash- 
ington's new and righteous law.“ the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. 

Therefore, how can Shevchenko's statue 
be used “to fan up animosity toward 
Soviet Ukraine and all the more to aggra- 
vate the cold war”? Because the monument 
of Shevchenko in Washington, D.C., will also 
be dedicated to the same “uncompromising 
fighter against slavery and injustice, against 
social and national oppression.” Therefore, 
the protests of Kizya simply make no sense 
and are insulting to the intelligence of the 
readers of the Washington Post. Does Kizya 
really believe that Americans are for slavery 
and injustice, for social and national oppres- 
sion the world over, including Ukraine 
and the Soviet Union? Does he believe that 
we Americans of Ukrainian descent want by 
this monument in Washington to challenge 
the ideals of Shevchenko which Kizya would 
have us believe are already realized in the 
Soviet Union—the ideals of freedom, justice, 
social and national self-determination? 

Kizya’s argumentation makes no sense, 
and every reader becomes aware of an either- 
or dilemma. Either: the aims of the “un- 
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compromising fighter against slavery, injus- 
tice, and social and national self-determina- 
tion“ are already realized in Soviet 
Ukraine and the Soviet Union—and in this 
case the Shevchenko monument in Washing- 
ton cannot logically be used as a weapon in 
the cold war at all; on the contrary it will 
be a tribute not only to Shevchenko but to 
the Soviet Union as well. And in this case 
all scholars, journalists, Congressmen, and 
Senators, even our President are misinformed 
or else they are deliberate Mars about the 
realities of the Soviet regime. 

Or the opposite is true. In Soviet Ukraine 
the ideals of Shevchenko are not realized; 
there is slavery, injustice, social and national 
oppression, violation of the statutes of the 
U.N. and of the Human Rights Charter. 
Here, indeed, is a situation in which a monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C., dedicated to this 
“uncompromising fighter against slavery and 
injustice, against social and national oppres- 
sion“ can “fan up animosity” because it will 
disturb the conscience of the world and even 
of the Russian Communist imperialists in 
the Kremlin. In this case the Shevchenko 
monument will also be a monument to the 
fact that Kizya and his Russian Communist 
dictators are imposters, liars, and ideological 
crooks who wish to deceive the United States 
and the free world. 

But in this case the “animosity” is not the 
business of us American citizens. We know 
who originated and who is continuously con- 
ducting the cold war, which has most re- 
cently reached Cuba, Our country gave the 
world Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson. Our slain President also proclaimed 
self-determination and freedom for all peo- 
ples of the world. Did his pronouncement 
also “fan up animosity” against the Russian 
Communist dictatorship and was he there- 
fore murdered by a Moscow-trained Commu- 
nist? 

For the “peace of mind” of the Russian 
Communist dictatorship are we now to per- 
mit them to assassinate the ideological herit- 
age of Shevchenko in the free world, by blow- 
ing up with the dynamite of lies, malicious 
smear, suspicion, and provocations the real- 
ization of Shevchenko’s monument which 
has been presented to the Capital of America 
and the American nation by American citi- 
zens of Ukrainian descent? 

May I assure you, Mr. Editor, the very exist- 
ence of free America with or without the 
Shevchenko monument in Washington, D.C., 
is an “animosity” for the Russian Commu- 
nists and therefore Khrushchev “wishes to 
bury us.” 

The intervention of Kizya through the 
Washington Post is a masterful example of 
the cold war techniques of Communist 
dictatorship. So, Mr. Editor, you should not 
complain about waiting 4 weeks for an an- 
swer from Kizya. In Moscow the cold war is 
conducted not by illiterates and liberal ama- 
teurs but by Communist experts and spe- 
cialists. (See “Soviet Speciality: Political 
Warfare,” Communist Affairs, vol. I, No. 8, 
1963, pp. 3-7 and with a good bibliography. 
Research Institute on Communist Strategy 
and Propaganda, School of International Re- 
lations, University of California.) 

The Agitprop (the Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation), operating under the 
Presidium and the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party, 
works closely with the Soviet Foreign Office 
which has a large psychological warfare de- 
partment using for this purpose all the radio 
broadcasting facilities, In foreign countries 
the Soviet ambassador himself or an Agitprop 
expert directs all the activities, assisted by 
the press attachés as well as leading Com- 
munists of the country. Any and all “inter- 
national organizations” serve as propaganda 
platforms for the Communists, but their cur- 
rent favorite is the United Nations. (See 
“The Soviet Record in the United Nations,” 
Communist Affairs, vol. I, No. 3.) 
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Surely all this Communist Agitprop ap- 
paratus was immediately alarmed by the 
project of the Shevchenko monument in 
Washington, D.C., and its symbolism was 
fundamentally discussed (a) for Soviet 
Ukraine, (b) for the captive nations, and (c) 
for the free world, especially America, 

As a lifelong student of Agitprop, I present 
you Agitprop’s whole scheme. Agitprop has 

experience in evaluating Shevchenko's 
symbolism because Soviet Ukraine has al- 
ready had the impertinence to present a 
Shevchenko monument to Canada at Paler- 
mo for Communist propaganda. 

(a) Shevchenko shaped modern Ukrain- 
fan nationalism under the inspiration of 

e Washington, the Father of America. 

(b) Shevchenko struggled not only for 
the freedom of Ukraine, but for all victims 
of Russian imperialism from Finland to 
Rumania, from Poland to the Caucasus and 
Turkestan. 

(c) Consequently, there is for the Com- 
munist world revolution an eminent dan- 
ger that this Shevchenko monument in 
Washington can become the “monument to 
freedom of all captive nations,” which will 
continuously by its very existence in Wash- 
ington embarrass the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Communist Party in its “mis- 
sion to liberate colonial peoples from Yankee 
imperialism,” especially in Latin America. 
In another respect the monument will have 
deep repercussions among all the captive 
nations which are friendly to America and 
outside the Soviet Union. 

It is for these reasons that the Shevchenko 
monument in Washington must be either 
killed or annexed by the Russians. Other- 
wise the Shevchenko monument in Moscow 
and the dozens in Ukraine can get a com- 
pletely different and ‘“un-Soviet” meaning 
and. be regarded, in fact, as a tribute to 
George Washington and to American free- 
dom, and as a challenge to Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

There can be no doubt that all Agitprop 
offices conducted special meetings on this 
Ei egg at which was elaborated a similar 

of gigantic counteraction both inside 
The Soviet Union, by presenting Shevchenko 
as a forerunner of Russian communism, and 
in the United States and throughout the 
free world. And the counteraction is and 
will be directed on all levels and by all means 
with the following aims in the United States: 

1. Either still make the construction of 
the Shevchenko monument impossible or, 
at least delay it, by the big lie and Pavlovian 
methods of smear techniques against which 
mative Americans are helpless because they 
are completely illiterate in Slavic and Com- 
munist matters. 

Agitprop’s instructions to its agents were 
to collect all printed material against the 
Shevchenko monument in Washington, D.C. 
At the proper time it will be used as ammu- 
nition for propaganda America in 
Soviet Ukraine and in all the captive nations 
not for fanning up “animosity” but rather 
revolutionary hate and contempt toward 
Americans, for their illiteracy and lack of 
culture. 

In due time, too, out of this material will 
be constructed all the arguments against the 
Shevchenko monument as an insult not only 
to the Ukrainian nation, but to the whole of 
Slavdom. The next effort will be to demon- 
strate to Ukrainian and all Slavic nations of 
what little value to present-day Americans is 
Shevchenko and Washington’s “new and 
righteous law.” Another likely move will 
be to prove by the material that Shevchenko 
misinterpreted Washington’s “new and 
righteous law.“ and that true freedom and 
justice were realized by Lenin in the Soviet 
Union. Above all, they will use the press 
material planted by proper transmission belt 
operators into the American press to under- 
mine any sympathy in the Soviet Union and 
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the Socialist camp for America and its 
ideology. 

2. Or eliminate from the Shevchenko 
monument project all symbolism which can 
be used against the Communist world rev- 
olution and its mission to liberate colonial 
peoples by doing the following: 

(a) Officially supporting the idea of the 
monument, welcoming it and integrating it 
into the great program of Shevchenko fes- 
tivities in the Soviet Union and thus assuring 
that it will not be directed against Marxism- 
Leninism or the Soviet Government. There- 
fore, publicly oppose and rectify the planted 
anti-Shevchenko material in the American 
press in order to ridicule it and in order 
to achieve for the Soviet Union Government 
and the Communist Party as a matter of 
record the merit of having saved the monu- 
ment from American ignorance and arrogant 
attacks. 

(b) In order to completely eliminate any 
possibility that Shevchenko might become 
an anti-Soviet symbol, attempt to propagate 
among Americans of Ukrainian descent the 
invitation of a Ukrainian Soviet delegation 
to the unveiling of the monument—a dele- 
gation which would appear with a bag of 
soil from Shevchenko's grave and ceremoni- 
ously deliver it on behalf of the “Ukrainian 
Soviet People,” thus demonstrating the 
realization of Shevchenko's ideals in the 
Soviet Union before all of official Washing- 
ton and American public opinion. 

For every specialist in and student of 
Russian dialectical communism it is obvious 
that the psychological warfare with its 
Pavlovian methods so confusing to Amer- 
icans was an elaborate part of this “Opera- 
tion Shevchenko.” Whichever of these two 
plans is used, Soviet Moscow and the Com- 
munist Russian Party is and will continue 
to be the winner and America the loser. 
The reason is because Moscow convincingly 
demonstrates before the whole world the il- 
literacy in Slavic and Soviet matters, and 
the complete naivete of the United States 
as the leader of the free world. 

We had already witnessed the enumerated 
phases of the operation and therefore there 
came to us not as a surprise, excellently 
harmonized with your editorials and Kizya's 
letters to the Washington Post, the open 
letter in the Literaturna Ukraina to the 
Shevchenko Memorial Committee in New 
York formulated according to the Kizya 
scheme: (a) eulogy on Shevchenko, (b) pro- 
test the use of Shevchenko against the 
Communist hypocritical peace movement, 
and finally (c) the proposition to send some 
soil from Shevchenko’s grave (from which 
the Russian Communists removed the huge 
iron cross) for the monument in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and even to participate in the un- 
veiling ceremony by sending a delegation. 
Naturally, the test ban treaty is also men- 
tioned by the signers of the open letter, but 
they do so without knowing about the 
pamphlet of our Department of State which 
lists the many treaties the Soviet Union has 
already broken with the United States. Nor 
do the signers of this letter know that 
Lenin's government also once recognized the 
independence and sovereignity of the Ukrain- 
ian Democratic Republic. 

This Kievan letter is actually an extension 
of the Kizya letter to you at the Washington 
Post, and it had definite political aims. We 
Americans citizens are here tempted with 
the sentimental value of the soil from Shev- 
chenko’s grave and even by a delegation to 
the unveiling of the monument in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to insure to Shevchenko the honor 
he deserves. In the name of peace they 
preached to us a kind of coexistence—this in 
spite of Khrushchev's frank statement about 
the impossibility of ideological coexistence. 
The fact is that he is completely right; suc- 
cessful coexistence with Russian commu- 
nism's atheistic materialism is as absolutely 
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impossible as coexistence of an individual 
with cancer. 

We have the deepest sympathy with the 
signers of this letter, with these unhappy 
human beings, the survivors of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism, whom Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship degraded to obedient 
serfs, to instruments of the Party’s Agitprop 
and who are pushed around and exploited 
for Communist purposes by this Russian 
tyranny. This Communist despotism broke 
their backbones into rubber; they still re- 
main silent against the falsification of 
Ukrainian classicists among them: Shev- 
chenko, Franko, Lesya Ukrainka, Fedikovych, 
Kobylanska, and Oles. They fail to protest 
the new party program of 1961 which calls 
for the Russification of all non-Russian lan- 
guages and the effacement of national dis- 
tinctions, including especially of language 
distinctions. Their lips remain silent over 
cancellation by Moscow of the announced 
publication in 1963 by the Ukrainian Soviet 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev of “The 
Etymological Dictionary of the Ukrainian 
Language,” the language of Shevchenko. 

Now, however, in the matter of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Shevchenko, the 
patron of our First Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, of the Shevchenko Scientific So- 
ciety, preserved in the free world—the sign- 
ers speak to us for the first time as they 
were ordered to take the floor. 

But we know that they are speaking to us, 
free American citizens, by order of Kizya and 
the Agitprop; we understand also that the 
Russian Communist dictatorship wants to 
use the soil only as bait for emotional peo- 
ple; we know, too, that this whole soil plan 
as well as the proposed delegation is nothing 
more than the usual Russian Communist 
semantic trick. To accept this proposal 
would mean the desecration and profanation 
of this soil and the ideals it stands for by 
demanding that we, free American citizens, 
publicly agree before the whole world during 
the unveiling of the Shevchenko monument 
that the political regime which ordered the 
signers to speak and to act, has also ful- 
filled in Ukraine and the Soviet Union 
Shevcheko's ideals of freedom, justice, social, 
and national self-determination. 

And this regime will even expect grati- 
tude from us for this soil—a soil saturated 
with the blood of millions of Ukrainian 
victims and freedom fighters who died faith- 
ful to Shevchenko while struggling against 
Russian imperialism. By accepting this soil 
and delegation, behind which is contempo- 
rary Russian imperialism and colonialism, 
we American free citizens, would become 
false witnesses of Kizya, Russian commu- 
nism, and its Agitprop—by our acceptance 
we would propagate a monstrous lie to the 
free world, a crime against truth, freedom, 
justice, and against the very memory of 
Shevchenko and Washington; in fact by 
such an act we would profane the free soil 
of George Washington in the United States. 

We American citizens of Ukrainian descent 
know that the political regime behind Kizya 
and the Russian Communist Party is a cross- 
ing of Ivan the Terrible’s Oprichniki terror- 
police-tyranny and the Russian Black Hun- 
dreds program. 

To speak with the language of the Wash- 
ington Post the new Kizya intervention is a 
clearcut plan “to Kidnap” the true Shev- 
chenko symbolism of the planned monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C. for the Russian 
Communist dictatorship, for Russian im- 
perialism, and colonialism over all captive 
nations. 

We are citizens of a free and open society 
and wish to remain such, dedicated to the 
ideals of George Washington and his Ukrain- 
ian champion Shevchenko. We cannot per- 
mit Kizya, the Russian Communist Party, 
and its Agitprop to publicly transform the 
unveiling of the Shevchenko monument in 
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Washington, D.C., a tribute to Washington 
and Shevchenko, into a Communist glori- 
fication of barbarian Russian dictatorship. 

We know there is no substitute for free- 
dom, and that the philosophy upon which 
our country has become great is freedom. 

We know, too, that a vile, a godless, and 
conscienceless foe is intent upon using our 
freedom to destroy our freedom. 

We refuse to help this foe; we are dedi- 
cated to the defense of America’s ideological 
heritage and we mean it, so help us God. 

Kizya must finally realize that we Ameri- 
can citizens of Ukrainian descent are not 
suckers. He must also realize that we are 
determined to stop his ideological interven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., regarding the 
Shevchenko monument. 
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Let me also frankly correct you regarding 
the symbolism of the Shevchenko monument 
in Washington, D.C., as conceived by its 
sponsors. 

I explain and underscore the fact that the 
monument is first and foremost not directed 
against something but for something. 

1. This monument of Shevchenko in Wash- 
ington will be, in fact, the expression of our 
reverence for the Father of the American 
Nation, George Washington, and the im- 
mortalization of Shevchenko's prophetic ap- 
peal and assurance, “When will we receive 
our Washington, with a new and righteous 
law? And receive him we will some day in 
spite of all the obstacles.” For us, Shev- 
chenko and Washington are inseparable. 

2. This unshakable monument will be the 
symbol of our faith and hope in the universal 
validity of George Washington's law (the 
ideas of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence). 

3. This monument will be the expression 
of our deep gratitude to the American Na- 
tion, which in the era of Stalinist barbarism, 
opened its gates wide for us exiles and con- 
ferred upon us its citizenship and all liberties 
of this new and just law. 

4. This monument will be the symbol of 
the innate longing for liberty not only of 
Ukraine, but of all oppressed nations and 
their struggle against contemporary tyrants 
and hangmen—which, we believe firmly, soon 
will lead to a just peace and true brotherhood 
of all nations. This monument is being built 
for this purpose. 

5. The monument to Shevchenko is meant 
to symbolize the poet's prophetic words about 
universal human happiness that “on the re- 
juvenated earth, there will be no foe and 
enemy, but there will be a son and a mother 
and together all will be.” And for this 
Shevchenko prayed with these words: “To- 
gether all on earth bless God by spiritual 
unanimity and brotherly love.” 

The fact that the projected monument in 
Washington, D.C., has already generated re- 
percussions in the whole Soviet empire 
proves only Shevchenko’s gigantic stature as 
a champion of Washington. But repercus- 
sions are not the fault of us American citi- 
zens. Those responsible are the originators 
and continuators of the cold war, those who 
regard the very existence of the United 
States as the greatest animosity for their 
Communist world revolution—with or with- 
out the Shevchenko monument in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

VIN 

Mr. Editor, I have now submitted to you 
with factual accuracy the proper material 
for every argument you raised against the 
Shevchenko monument in Washington, D.C. 
I have shown that your reckless, deliberate, 
blatant, and irresponsible distortion of truth 
was an insult to the intelligence of every 
civilized reader and that it showed no re- 
spect for the basic American conception of 
fairplay. 
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Do you believe that the Washington Post 
has a responsibility to its readers and the 
public at large? Do you not agree that the 
essence of freedom of the press requires 
respect for truth, the careful maintenance 
of open communications, of ideas, and re- 
sponsibility to the public? Does the Ameri- 
can public have a right to know the truth 
about Shevchenko? 

In spite of all this I still remain an opti- 
mist. It is obvious that some “masters of 
deceit” by submitting to you through trans- 
mission belts material against Shevchenko’s 
monument “took you for a ride.” I still be- 
lieve you will apologize to us, your fellow 
American citizens, for publishing the gross 
distortions which you have made in this 
matter. 

You honored me by not publishing my first 
letter, by closing your paper to all protests 
and rectifications. Thus I do not expect you 
will publish this one. You preach democra- 
cy and freedom of the press but you do not 
practice it in this case. You suppress the 
truth. Can it be that you made up your 
mind in advance and you do not wish to be 
confused by facts? 

Sincerely yours, 

Roman SMAL-STOCKI, 

President. 
THE UKRAINIAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
New York, N.Y., December 17, 1963. 

The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Editorials in the Washington 
Post of October 18 and 25, and of November 
1 and 12, disclaimed the universal signif- 
icance of the Ukrainian poet, Taras Shev- 
chenko, and stated that in his writings are 
elements offensive to Americans of Russian, 
German, Polish, Catholic, Jewish, Ortho- 
dox, and even Ukrainian background. It 
was also indicated that Shevchenko is offi- 
cially hailed in the U.S.S.R. Among the 
arguments your newspaper employed against 
Shevchenko and the proposed memorial to 
him was the statement that Shevchenko is 
not known in this country. 

A few facts concerning Shevchenko and 
his place in the history of world literature 
may help to resolve some misunderstandings. 
First of all, Shevchenko has been known in 
the United States of America for almost 100 
years. The first known publication about 
him was entitled “Curious Ideas of the Poet 
Taras Shevchenko.” It appeared in the Alas- 
ka Herald, San Francisco, March 1, 1868, page 
3. The Alaska Herald was the first Amer- 
ican newspaper published in Russian and 
Ukrainian in the first American print- 
ing house equipped with Cyrillic type; it pub- 
lished Shevchenko’s poetry and articles on 
the poet. Since then numerous writings on 
Shevchenko have appeared in this country. 
The “Library of the World's Best Literature” 
(New York, 1898, vol. 29, p. 493) states that 
Shevchenko's poetry enjoys wide popularity 
and that he is the author of one of the 
greatest epics. Several American encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries characterize Shev- 
chenko as one of the greatest poets of the 
Slavic world, and as an inspired prophet of a 
new social and political system. They state 
that Shevchenko, both as a poet and as one 
of the founders of the political organization 
known as Sts. Cyril and Methodius Broth- 
erhood, furthered the realization of ideals 
of social justice. He contributed to the de- 
struction of serfdom. 

It is inaccurate to say that Shevchenko 
had no connection with America. In his 
time (mid-19th century) fighters for free- 
dom within the Russian Empire were greatly 
interested in America and its political sys- 
tem. Shevchenko in a poem expressed a 
longing for a Washington with a new and 
just law. Numerous American sources con- 
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tain material on Shevchenko's friendship 
with the American tragedian, Ira Aldridge, 
a Negro born in New York City. Aldridge's 
picture, sketched by Shevchenko, was re- 
produced in several American publications. 
In recent years the prominent American 
sculptor, Alexander Archipenko, made sey- 
eral statues of Shevchenko. 

A bibliography of writings published in 
the United States on Shevchenko would fill 
a volume; however, the attention paid to 
him by Russian, Polish, and Western Euro- 
pean scholars has been even greater. When 
the Russian Government forbade the com- 
memoration of Shevchenko's anniversary in 
1911 and again in 1914, the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences in St. Petersburg arranged 
a special session devoted to Shevchenko at 
which prominent Russian scholars spoke on 
secrets of genius. At the same time a cele- 
bration led by Fedor Korsh, a leading Rus- 
sian Slavist who published several papers 
on Shevchenko, was carried out in Moscow. 
The Imperial Academy of Arts in St. Peters- 
burg, from which Shevchenko was grad- 
uated, also solemnly commemorated the 
50th anniversary of his death. 

Of Western European scholars, Alfred 
Jensen, a professor of Stockholm University, 
wrote a monograph on Shevchenko (1916) 
in which he spoke of him as a universal 
spirit and a beacon for humanity. Shev- 
chenko became better known to the West 
at the time of the czarist ukaz of 1876 which 
prohibited the use of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage in publications. The World Congress 
of Writers, convened in Paris in 1878, pro- 
tested against this ukaz; it specifically 
mentioned Shevchenko, whose works were 
banned. Shevchenko was praised in French, 
Italian, and German periodicals, in addi- 
tion to being lauded by Czechs and Poles. 
In 1877 Charles Dickens introduced him to 
the English reader. 

Shevchenko's poems were translated into at 
least 52 languages, most completely into 
Russian, German, Polish, and Yiddish. Rus- 
sian translations were made by prominent 
writers such as Herzen, Turgenev, Nekrasov, 
Leskov, Sologub; the best Russian Shev- 
chenko translator was Boris Pasternak. 
Shevchenko maintained friendly ties with 
the Poles. His funeral in St, Petersburg in 
1861 was the first in the history of Eastern 
Europe to manifest an international desire 
for liberty. In eulogies at his grave, the 
thoughts and feelings of three nations who 
had fought each other for ages—Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Ukraine—were blended. 

Not only were Jews prominent students 
and translators of Shevchenko’s writings, 
they also have been defenders of his heritage 
and memory. M. Hekhter, a prominent Jew- 
ish journalist and public figure, is the author 
of a vivid description of the persecutions and 
prohibitions connected with the commemo- 
ration of the 50th anniversary of Shev- 
chenko's death and the erection of a memo- 
rial to him in Kiev. The memorial was for- 
bidden by the police regime with the support 
of the ultrareactionary Russian chauvinists 
(the so-called “Black Hundred”) known as 
organizers of Jewish pogroms, It is a well- 
known fact that Shevchenko openly de- 
nounced anti-Semitism, 

An international literary lexicon states 
that Shevchenko's Kobzar became a gospel 
for the Ukrainian people. But Shevchenko 
also was recognized by the world as one of 
its most prominent poets, fighters for free- 
dom, and humanitarians. The UNESCO- 
Courier in the issue of July-August 1961, 
states: 

“This apostle of liberty, enemy of all op- 
pression, Taras Shevchenko, goes beyond the 
narrow limits of one country. He is a poet 
of humanity; his message of brotherhood and 
love, truth and justice, and above all, of 
freedom, is worldwide in scope, universal in 
significance. Other poets have sung his 
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song, other poets are perhaps better known, 
but none by the pure identification of his 
life with his inspiration deserves greater 
homage or recognition.” 

Such great classics as Shevchenko, Push- 
kin, and Mickiewicz are not forbidden in the 
USSR. since this would antagonize their 
peoples. Works of these writers, however, 
are falsified, writings on their creative works 
are one-sided, and unbiased scholarly re- 
search is possible only outside the boundaries 
of the U.S.S.R. Thus the United States 
became a center of research on Shevchenko. 
His complete works were recently published 
here. Last year a collection of papers by 
members of our Academy, Taras Shevchenko, 
1841-1861, A Symposium, was published by 
Mouton & Co., the Hague. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER ARCHIMOVICH, 
President, the Ukrainian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in the U.S. 
JURI J. LAWRYNENKO, 
Shevchenko Institute. 
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Mrs, JaMEs,H. ROWE, 
Chairman, National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. Rowe: We have learned with 
sorrow and regret that Mr. Walter C. Louch- 
eim, a member of your Commission, has 
made a public statement to the effect that 
he will propose that your, Commission re- 
scind the approval of the Shevchenko site in 
Washington. The project is scheduled to 
be brought to conclusion in May 1964. It 
is also our understanding that Mr. Louch- 
eim is motivated by the campaign of the 
Washington Post, which recently began such 
campaign of smear, trying to denigrate the 
significance of Taras Shevchenko and his 
contribution toward the advancement of 
freedom not only in Ukraine but in the whole 
of Eastern Europe. 

In the name of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church in the United States, which encom- 
passes 92 parishes and 8 missionary stations, 
with 120 priests and over 75,000 communi- 
cants, we sincerely urge you not to suc- 
cumb to this un-American campaign against 
the great humanitarian and freedom fighter, 
which Shevchenko was, but allow that the 
monument in his honor be erected in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

Our entire congregation, whether born in 
this country or Ukraine, honors Shevchenko 
as one of the most outstanding humanitar- 
ians and advocates of freedom not only for 
Ukraine, but for all other countries and na- 
tions, and for all people regardless of creed, 
color or nationality. His works have been 
translated into many world languages. He 
was against no group as such, and among 
his best friends were many Russian intel- 
lectuals who secured his freedom from czar- 
ist imprisonment, as well as many Polish, 
German and French believers in freedom. 
He denounced the persecution of Jews in 
ezarist Russia and deplored deeply the 
slaughter of the Caucasian and Moslem peo- 
ples by the Russian czars in the early part 
of the 19th century. 

Recently John Steinbeck, our great Amer- 
ican writer, on visiting the Shevchenko Mu- 
seum in Kiev, and upon learning about his 
life and his contribution to the cause of 
freedom, stated: “Now I understand the 
greatness of the Ukrainian poet. He died a 
death of dignity. That is why I was so 
moved * * *.” 

We sincerely urge to abandon Mr. Louch- 
eim’s proposal which calls for rescinding the 
approval of the Shevchenko site in Wash- 
ington, for should such an event occur it 
would constitute a great act of injustice 
and prejudice on the part of a Federal agen- 
cy, and it would be both contrary to our 
tradition of honoring the outstanding free- 
dom fighters of other nations and of coun- 
teracting our own Congress and our own 
Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
MsTYSLAV S. SKRYPNYK, 
Archbishop of New York and President 
of the Consistory. 
DECEMBER 24, 1963. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It was reported in the 
December 6, 1963, issue of the Washington 
Post that you had recommended to restudy 
the approval of the Shevchenko monument 
site in our Nation's Capital, and consequently 
the work on the completion of the statue to 
this great humanitarian and advocate of uni- 
versal freedom has been suspended on your 
order. 
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In the name of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church in the United States, which has 92 
parishes and 8 missionary stations, with 120 
priests and over 75,000 communicants, I urge 
you not to succumb to the campaign of 
smear and distortions recently undertaken 
by a Washington newspaper, and ask you 
to allow the work on the site to be continued 
and the statue to be erected next May, in 
accordance with Public Law 86-749. 

As Americans of Ukrainian origin and of 
the Orthodox faith we are disturbed that 
Shevchenko, one of the greatest poets in 
Eastern Europe, has become the object of an 
anti-Ukrainian campaign which certainly is 
not in our national interest. Taras Shev- 
chenko is revered not only by the 45-million 
Ukrainian nation now in Communist slavery, 
but by the entire freedom-loving world. His 
works have been translated into 52 world lan- 
guages. He was a man dedicated to the free- 
dom of all nations regardless of creed, color, 
or race, and for his love of freedom and 
human “dignity he had paid with a 10-year 
exile and imprisonment. As a poet and great 
humanitarian Shevchenko had many friends 
among the Russian, Polish, German, and 
French intellectuals, and he befriended an 
American Negro actor, Ira Aldrich; he de- 
nounced the persecution of Jews in Czarist 
Russia and deplored the slaughter of the 
Caucasian peoples, and above all he dreamed 
of a free Ukraine established on the same 
principles as the United States was estab- 
lished by George Washington. 

The U.S. Congress and the President of 
the United States, as well as other Govern- 
ment agencies have properly understood and 
appreciated the value and international sig- 
nificance of Taras Shevchenko and accord- 
ingly approved the project for erecting a 
monument in his honor in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal. To impede this work now would be both 
inconsistent with our national traditions of 
honoring the great leaders of other nations, 
and counteracting the decision of the U.S. 
Congress and the U.S. Government, which 
have approved the entire project and voted 
an appropriate site in Washington, D.C, 

We sincerely hope, Mr. Secretary, that you 
will recommend that the work on the com- 
pletion of the Shevchenko monument be 
resumed forthwith, and that hundreds of 
thousands of our citizenry of Ukrainian 
descent be informed that their efforts on 
behalf of this project will come to a fruitful 
and successful termination. 

Thank you for your kind attention in this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
MsrrsLav S. SKRYPNYK, 

Archbishop of New York and President 
of the Consistory of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church in the United 
States. 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPEAN 
DESCENT, 

December 13, 1963. 
Mr. JAMES WICOINS, 
Editor and Executive Vice President of the 

Washington Post, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Wiccins: Attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference of Ameri- 
cans of Central and Eastern European De- 
scent (CACEED) has been drawn to editorials 
published in the Washington Post on October 
18, 25, and November 1, 1963, in the matter of 
the proposed Shevchenko memorial. We re- 
gret to find that these editorials express 
opinions which seem to be based upon incor- 
rect information and a number of misunder- 
standings. 

Our organization represents American cit- 
izens of Albanian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, 
Estonian, Hungarian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Rumanian, and Ukrainian descent. 
All of our members are well aware of the 
significance of the 19th century Ukrainian 
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poet, Taras Shevchenko, whose passionate 
love of freedom, equality and human dignity 
for all men regardless of race, nationality or 
color inspired not only the Ukrainians but 
all other peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe to struggle for their national and 
human rights more than 100 years ago. His 
works have been translated into some 52 
languages. 

Shevchenko, the poet and champion of 
freedom who paid for his temerity to attack 
oppression by a 10-year sentence of exile and 
imprisonment, was an implacable enemy of 
tyranny and a devoted friend of the enslaved 
and persecuted. He counted among his 
friends many Russians, Polish, German, and 
French intellectuals, as well as the American 
Negro actor, Ira Aldrich. He denounced the 
persecution of Jews in czarist Russia and 
deplored the slaughter of the Moslems. He 
advocated the establishment in Ukraine of a 
political system similar to the American one. 

The fact that Soviet propagandists claim 
for themselves the heritage of this Ukrainian 
freedom fighter who died over 100 years ago 
cannot convert him into a Communist hero 
any more than Hitler or Mussolini could give 
a posthumous political coloring to Beethoven 
or Michelangelo. 

We should like to go on record as being 
fully in support of Public Law 86-749 for the 
erection of a Shevchenko memorial in Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
Very truly yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN BALKUNAS, 
President. 
Dr. JOHN G. Lexa, 
Secretary. 


Cec.: Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT, 

: December 13, 1963. 

Mrs. James H. Rowe, 

National Capital Planning Commission, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Rowe: The attention of the ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Conference of 
Americans of Central and Eastern European 
Descent has been directed to newspaper re- 
ports indicating that a member of your 
Commission, Mr. Walter C. Louchheim, has 
been quoted to the effect that plans for the 
erection of a statue commemorating the 19th 
century poet laureate, Taras Shevchenko, 
should be shelved and restudied with a 
view to a possible repeal of Public Law 86- 
749 authorizing the memorial. 

These statements followed a campaign 
against the Shevchenko memorial in a series 
of editorials in the Washington Post. 

It is hardly necessary to underline fur- 
ther the point made by the Evening Star 
of December 4, 1963, that we are all immi- 
grants except for the American Indians and 
that many other foreign or foreign born 
heroes have been commemorated in monu- 
ments in the Nation’s Capital. As an orga- 
nization of American citizens of Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Estonian, Hun- 
garian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Ru- 
manian, and Ukrainian descent we are 
familiar with the life and works of Shey- 
chenko and his fight for freedom and equality 
of all peoples. It is no coincidence that his 
works have been translated into 52 foreign 
languages. 

We are perturbed to see that an organized 
campaign seems to have been initiated 
against the Shevchenko memorial despite 
the granting of congressional authorization. 
Such a campaign, if successful, would cer- 
tainly create the impression among Ameri- 
can citizens whose forefathers happened to 
come from Eastern Europe that their con- 
tributions to this country and the cultural 
heritage of their ancestors are considered in- 
ferior to others. 
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We hope that our appeal in this matter 
will be taken into consideration and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission will 
proceed promptly with the plans for the 
erection of the statue of the Ukrainian poet. 

Very truly yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN BALKUNAS, 
President. 
Dr. JOHN G. LEXA, 
Secretary. 

Cc.: Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, House of Repre- 

sentatives, Washington, D.C. 


[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, November- 
December 1963] 


Is THIS THE VOICE OF THE WASHINGTON Post? 


In a year of shocking events the Washing- 
ton Post, which is considered one of our 
finest liberal newspapers, has made its own 
shocking contribution. It has engaged in 
a wholly uncharacteristic campaign for the 
past 2 months. Its target: the Ukrainian 
minority in this country. Ugly and heavily 
biased, this campaign is so flagrantly un- 
liberal and so undiscriminating in its argu- 
ments and choice of allegedly true facts 
that one refuses to believe that this is the 
true Washington Post. Instead, one sees a 
“Charlie McCarthy” dangling before him, 
biting, venomous, and fraudulent. 

What precipitated the ill-advised cam- 
paign of the Washington Post was the 
groundbreaking ceremonies held on Septem- 
ber 21, 1963, in Washington, D.C., for a statue 
of. the outstanding Ukrainian freedom 
fighter and poet laureate, Taras Shevchenko. 
Since 1959 the entire Ukrainian-American 
community has been engaged in a proud and 
praiseworthy undertaking: the erection of a 
monument in honor of a world-recognized 
champion of liberty, not only of Ukrainians 
but of oppressed people everywhere. 

The U.S. Congress took favorable action, 
voting a special law (Public Law 86-749) 
authorizing the erection of such a memorial. 
President Eisenhower signed it in 1960, 
thereby making it a law of the land. Sub- 
sequently, several U.S. Government agencies 
gave their final approval and endorsement, 
while the Ukrainian-American community 
collected about $300,000 for the project. 
The statue itself is now being executed by 
an outstanding Canadian sculptor and its 
unveiling is scheduled for the end of May 
1964. 

What is especially strange is that the Post 
itself wrote an informative article on the 
statue some 3 years ago. 

But after the groundbreaking ceremonies 
this past September the editors of the Wash- 
ington Post suddenly discovered that Shev- 
chenko was not worthy of a commemorative 
monument in Washington, a veritable city 
of statues. Why? Because he has no uni- 
versal significance for Americans but is the 
pet of a small minority, which is using the 
statue to advance their own peculiar notion 
of how to fight communism and their own 
implausible goal of Ukrainian nationhood. 

No Pulitzer Prize here, for this is journal- 
ism approaching the scurrilous. The phrase 
“small minority” appeals to the worst in- 
stincts of our American way of life: if a 
group is small, the implication is that it is 
unimportant. 

Reducing Shevchenko to a “pet” defames 
both an acknowledged artist and his people, 
a people who in this century alone have lost 
millions as a result of deliberate and wanton 
genocide. 

Freedom for this oppressed people may be 
indeed implausible. But freedom for the 
small American Colonies only 200 years ago 
seemed at least as implausible, a circum- 
stance which did not daunt the freedom 
fighters of the time. If Shevchenko has no 
significance for Americans, then freedom it- 
self seems to have been lost in a garble of 
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cheap paper, cheap ink, and meretricious 
thinking. 

But the Washington Post goes on to state 
bluntly that some of the elements of Shev- 
chenko’s writings are offensive in various 
ways to Americans of Russian, German, 
Polish, Catholic, Jewish, Orthodox, and even 
Ukrainian background. 


WHO WAS SHEVCHENKO? 


Such an onslaught as this can, at best, be 
explained on the grounds of ignorance. It 
is an ignorance, we admit, with which 
Ukrainians have long been familiar. On one 
side of the coin is the West's lack of knowl- 
edge of East European history in general 
and of the Ukrainians in particular. On the 
other side is the genocide perpetrated on 
this people by its rapacious neighbors, par- 
ticularly the Russians. The Ukrainians, we 
suggest, have survived too long between the 
Scylla of ignorance and the Charybdis of in- 
vasion and killing to be dismissed. 

Is it really too much for a responsible 
newspaper to check on such a figure as 
Shevchenko? It is easily verifiable, for ex- 
ample, that Shevchenko’s poetry has been 
translated into some 52 different languages. 
These include the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Mongolian languages; there is a series of 
Shevchenko’s works translated into Hebrew, 
as well as into Russian, Polish, and German. 
Evidently, his poetry must have some appeal 
for the Jews, Poles, Russians, and Germans. 
Just how Americans of such descent find 
his work offensive may indeed be revealing. 

The editors of the Washington Post should 
also check on the fact that Shevchenko 
translations in the Russian language ap- 
peared during the lifetime of the poet him- 
self: between 1856 and 1936, some 30 edi- 
tions of Shevchenko's works have appeared 
in Russian, translated by some 70 Russian 
poets and writers, some of world fame, Up 
to 1939 some 97 volumes of his works had 
appeared in the Polish language, and several 
dozens of editions of his works have been 
published in the German language. 

This is the Ukrainian pet. 


THE CRUX OF THE MATTER 


It will be no comfort to the Washington 
Post to find out that the only opponents of 
the Shevchenko commemoration are the 
Russian Communists in the Kremlin and 
their subservient puppets in Ukraine. 

As long ago as March 7, 1961, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta of Moscow denounced the proposed 
Shevchenko statue in Washington. The 
Communist mouthpiece wrote: 

“Moreover, they Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalists] have gone so far as to try to rep- 
resent Shevchenko as a propagator of the ill- 
famed ‘American way of life.’ Taking out of 
context a few lines about George Wash 
from the poem ‘The Feeble-Minded,’ the 
nationalist ‘experts on Shevchenko’ are try- 
ing to prove that the poet ‘dreamt about 
Ukraine as a replica of the democratic United 
States“ 

Another Communist organ, Komunist 
Ukrainy (February 2, 1961, Kiev), amplified 
the reference of Shevchenko to George 
Washington as follows: 

“In these words Shevchenko contrasted 
the reactionary autocratic order of serfdom 
with the political order defended by George 
Washington. Today all the ‘righteous laws’ 
in the United States have been buried. 
There exists a reign of the most highhanded 
reactionary social forces, a ruthless enslave- 
ment of the workers, and racial and national 
discrimination. The American reactionaries 
and their hirelings, the Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalists, will never succeed in turning 
the poet-revolutionary (Shevchenko) into a 
partisan of the American bourgeois order.” 

The Communist enslavers of Ukraine have 
apparently found a mighty ally in the world 
capital of freedom to prevent a group of 
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Americans of Ukrainian descent from erect- 
ing a statue to a poet whose whole life was 
dedicated to the freedom of all men, re- 
gardless of creed, color, or nationality. 
What might be underscored here is that 
these Ukrainians fled persecution and death 
in their homeland. -They and their descend- 
ants make up a valuable if small portion of 
American citizenry. It is a sad commentary 
on the times that their most valuable con- 
tribution—an intimate knowledge of the 
enemy—should be endangered through an 
irresponsible attack on their symbol of 
freedom. 

We might direct the attention of the Post 
to another minority, one even smaller—the 
Chinese in our country. In addition to lack 
of size, these are even of different color. 
Moreover, their hopes for a free China bor- 
der on the impossible. And what of the 
moneys we send to Taiwan to prop up a 
fantasy? 

What is the price of freedom, Washington 
Post? : 


WHO GETS THE $1,700,000 IN THE 
COMMUNIST WHEAT DEAL? 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
asked the president of Continental Grain 
Co., of New York, to disclose who gets 
the $1,700,000 bonus which was apparent 
in the deal Continental made last week 
with the Department of Agriculture for 
Russia - bound Durum wheat. 

Text of my telegram to Mr. Fribourg: 


Your firm’s recent purchase of Durum 
wheat from U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for export to the Soviet Union at the sub- 
sidy rate of 72 and 73 cents a bushel, was 
approximately $1,700,000 more favorable than 
the next previous sale of Durum for another 
export transaction 2 weeks earlier. Secretary 
Freeman denies that this bonus to your firm 
was to cover the premium cost of shipping 
part of the grain in U.S. bottoms. Secretary 
Freeman’s denial puts your firm in a bad 
light, and makes it appear you received an 
unconscionable profit. This I have difficulty 
believing, and offer you this opportunity to 
clarify the facts. If the $1,700,000 bonus 
does not go to help hire U.S. bottoms, who 
gets it? If it does go to hire U.S. bottoms, 
and thus, in effect, subsidizes ocean trans- 
portation to the Communist destination, 
who originated the idea of hiding the ship- 
ping subsidy as a part of an abnormally high 
export subsidy on Durum wheat? Did the 
idea originate in Continental Grain Co. or 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture? In 
any event, with whom in the Department of 
Agriculture did your firm discuss the Durum 
wheat subsidy bid problem before you made 
the 72- and 73-cent bid? As a member of 
the Wheat Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I would appreciate 
having answers to these questions. 


THE SOURCE OF FEDERAL AID 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial policy recently enunciated by one 
Michigan newspaper, and applauded by 
another, deserves some notice by Con- 
gress. Hereafter, whenever the term 
“Federal aid” or “Federal grant” appears 
in any news story, the editor of the Port 
Huron Times-Herald will automatically 
substitute the phrase “Federal tax 
funds.” 

Such an editorial policy, if it were 
widely applied, would do much to clear 
up a great deal of misunderstanding 
about the real source of “aid” from 
Washington. Indeed, I would suggest a 
revision of the announced policy which 
would make the true situation even 
clearer. Whenever the term “Federal 
aid” is used, it would be even more accu- 
rate to substitute the words “tax funds 
or funds borrowed from our children.” 

An editorial which appeared on De- 
cember 31, 1963, in the Cadillac (Mich.) 
Evening News is reprinted below: 

IT ALL Comes From Tax Punps 

Taxpayers in Cadillac and around the 
country should hail a step taken recent- 
ly by F. Granger Weil, president and edi- 
tor of the Port Huron Times-Herald. 

Mr. Weil stated editorially that his news- 
paper will hereafter replace the terms “Fed- 
eral grants” and “Federal aid” with the 
words “Federal tax funds.” 

Mr. Weil said further that: “There is 
no such thing as ‘Federal funds.“ The money 
spent by the Federal Government is your 
money: Whatever Government spends it 
must first get from the people.” 

The Port Huron paper will be going to 
some expense to change each preedited 
news wire stories to conform with this new 
policy. However, it should help set the 
record straight in that city and might help 
in getting across to people in general that 
Government can only give what it first takes 
from the people—or plans to take later. 

This has special application for Albionites 

at this time, as we contemplate more Fed- 
eral housing and also urban renewal proj- 
ects. 
Aside from the projects themselves, and 
our own likes and dislikes for the projects; 
this matter of ‘tax funds’ is an important 
one. For with the entry of Government into 
the housing picture it makes it more and 
more difficult for persons who own rental 
property to pay the taxes which help sup- 
port these Federal programs. 

Certainly we would not quarrel with the 
use of Federal tax funds in areas where 
emergencies exist for this is the function 
of Government. But we do feel that the 
city council might well ponder the aspect of 
the use of Federal tax funds for the present- 
ly proposed projects along with their 
thoughtful deliberations over the concerns 
of the people involved, along with where 
the city share of urban renewal funds for 
required utilities and streets will come from 
during 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

And these things should be considered be- 
fore binding contracts are signed—rather 
than confronting the city with “emergency 
demands” for funds as the projects get into 
full swing, if they are fully approved. 

As we understand it, the city water fund 
is almost on a “hand to mouth” basis af- 
ter bond issue requirements are met. In 
fact, it has had to borrow from the sew- 
age utility fund, which is better off for the 
moment at least, but not in a position to 
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build perhaps soon-to-be needed industrial 
park sewers. 

However, the real point we want to make 
today is that the Federal funds are not 
“Santa Claus” gifts to any community. Liv- 
ing in a comparatively high income State, 
Michiganders collectively are paying much 
more into the Federal Treasury than we get 
back through various Federal expenditures, 
we are also told: But we're not going into 
that point today as many of the figures on 
that subject seem oversimplified. |. 


CALL TO EXCELLENCE IN 
LEADERSHIP ~“ 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week the Ripon Society, a group 
of outstanding young men in the Cam- 
bridge-Boston, Mass., area addressed a 
call to excellence in leadership to Repub- 
lican leaders throughout the country. It 
is a thoughtful statement of our political 
situation—idealistic yet practical in its 
approach to the vast number of problems 
facing us today. It calls upon us to pro- 
vide an effective moderate point of view 
in developing a strategy for an assault 
on the domestic and global issues at stake 
today. I commend it to my colleagues 
and urge them to read it carefully. 

This statement is the product of the 
thoughtful discussion and study by the 
Ripon Society for many months. It is 
offered in the spirit of constructive ef- 
fort to build a Republican Party which 
will be equipped to lead the Nation in the 
years ahead and reflect credit upon our 
two-party system. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the statement for printing in the body of 
the Recorp: 

A CALL TO EXCELLENCE IN LEADERSHIP—AN 
Open LETTER TO THE NEW GENERATION OF 
REPUBLICANS 

(From the members of the Ripon Society, 

Cambridge, Mass.) 

For a moment a great Republic stood still. 
Everywhere men reacted first in disbelief 
and horror, then in anger and shame, and 
then in more measured thought and silence. 
a President is dead. A nation is in mourn- 

g. 

History provides us with few such occasions 
to pause and reflect upon the state of our 
society and the course of its politics. While 
we yet sorrow, so must we seize this moment 
before our thoughts slip away to be lost 
in the noise of life as usual. 

It is in this context that we have chosen 
to speak. We speak as a group of young 
Republicans to that generation which must 
bear the responsibility for guiding our party 
and our country over the coming decades. 
We speak for a point of view in the Republi- 
can Party that has too long been silent. 

The Republican Party in 1964 faces not 
only an election but a decision. Shall it 
become an effective instrument to lead this 
Nation in the remainder of the 20th century? 
Shall it emerge from the current flux of 
American politics as the new majority party? 
Or shall it leave the Government of the 
Nation to a party born in the 1930’s and 
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without a leader capable of transforming 
its disparate elements to meet the challenge 
of a radically new environment? We are 
convinced that the choices the Republican 
Party makes this year will have an incalcu- 
lable effect on the destiny of our Nation. 

We should like to approach this decision 
from three aspects—the strategy for achiev- 
ing a new Republican consensus, the nature 
of a Republican philosophy appropriate to 
our times, and the qualities of excellence re- 
quired in our leadership. , 


TOWARD A NEW REPUBLICAN CONSENSUS 


Election results in 1960 and 1962 indicate 
that there is no clear political consensus in 
the country. We are perhaps at one of those 
points in our political history when a new 
majority is about to emerge. 

American politics has been by and large 
one-party politics. A single party has been 
dominant for considerable periods in our 
past history—the party of Thomas Jefferson, 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, and most re- 
cently the party of Franklin Roosevelt. Each 
of these great parties emerged during a 
period of revolution in political ideas and 
was based upon a new majority consensus. 

The Roosevelt coalition of the 1930's is 
still the majority party in this country. It 
continues to control both Houses of Congress 
and the majority of State Governorships. 
Yet its loyalties are fading, its base is eroding, 
and its dynamism has been exhausted. 
F. D. R. forged his great coalition of the urban 
minorities, trade unions, liberal intellec- 
tuals, farmers, and the Democratic South on 
a program to meet the economic distress of 
the depression years. Accordingly, the 
Democratic Party of today looks back to 1932 
and 1936 and has never quite been able to 
escape the dialog of domestic politics from 
that period. In a real sense the Democratic 
coalition of the 1930’s, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of its economic and social gains 
since the great depression has become the 
standpat conservative party of today. 

John F. Kennedy was attempting to rebuild 
the Roosevelt coalition—to infuse it with the 
idealism of a new generation that found the 
political issues of the depression years in- 
creasingly irrelevant. He was seeking to lift 
the Democratic Party to a broader interna- 
tional concern. If, as appeared likely, he had 
faced the exponent of a virulent Republican 
conservatism in 1964, he might well have 
built a majority that would have assured 
the renewed dominance of the Democratic 
Party. 

But fate deprived him of that opportun- 
ity—and fate also delivered control of his 
party to a leader far closer to the era of 
Roosevelt than to his own. Lyndon Johnson, 
it can safely be predicted, will try to put 
Roosevelt's coalition back together once 
again. But if he succeeds, will he be able 
to educate and transform his party and Na- 
tion to the tasks of the future?» Trained as 
an apprentice of the New Deal; representing 
the southern wing of his party with its de- 
cidedly regional orientation; inclined by 
temperament to national rather than inter- 
national concerns; will he not be a “prisoner 
of the past?” While the Nation may admire 
his knowledge of and ability to manipulate 
political power, Lyndon Johnson is not likely 
to fire the hearts and minds of Americans. 
His, at best, would be an administration of 
continuity. 

If the Democratic Party, bound to the 
cliches and fears of past history, is incapable 
of providing the forward-looking leadership 
this country needs, the Republican Party 
must. There are at least two courses open 
to the party—the strategy of the right and 
the strategy of the center. We feel strongly 
that the center strategy is the only respon- 
sible choice the party can take. 

The strategy of the right is a strategy for 
consolidating a minority position. It is per- 
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haps best described as an effort to build a 
coalition of all who are opposed to some- 
thing. As an “anti” movement it is not sur- 
prising that it has been singularly devoid of 
positive programs for political action. The 
size and enthusiasm of the conservative 
movement should not be discounted, how- 
ever. It represents a major discontent with 
the current state of our politics, and, prop- 
erly channeled, it could serve as a powerful 
constructive force. But the fact remains 
that the strategy of the right, based as it is 
on a platform of negativism, can provide 
neither the Republican party an effective 
majority nor the American people responsible 
leadership. 

The strategy of the right should be re- 
jected for another basic reason. It is poten- 
tially divisive. Just as Disraeli warned the 
British Conservative party a century ago of 
the dangers of the two Englands, so would 
we speak out against a party realinement of 
the small States of the West and South 
against the urban centers of America—or 
any similar realinement that would pit 
American against American on the basis of 
distrust or suspicion. We must purge our 
politics of that rancor, violence, and ex- 
tremism that would divide us, In the spirit 
of Lincoln, we must emphasize those goals 
and ideals which we hold in common as a 


ple: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds; * * * to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

We believe that the future of our party 
lies not in extremism, but in moderation. 
We believe that a moderate course of progres- 
sive Republicanism can be justified both in 
terms of strategy and philosophy. The mod- 
erate course offers the Republican Party the 
best chance to build a durable majority po- 
sition in American politics. This is the di- 
rection the party must take if it is to win 
the confidence of the “new Americans” who 
are not at home in the politics of another 
generation: the new middle classes of the 
suburbs of the North and West—who have 
left the Democratic cities but have not yet 
found a home in the Republican Party; the 
young college graduates and professional 
men and women of our great university cen- 
ters—more concerned with opportunity than 
security; the moderates of the new South— 
who represent the hope for peaceful racial 
adjustment and who are insulted by a racist 
appeal more fitting another generation. 
These and others like them hold the key to 
the future of our politics. 

Since 1960 John F. Kennedy had moved 
with shrewd political understanding to pre- 
empt the political center. Republican mod- 
erates for the most part remained silent, By 
1964 the Republican Party, perhaps with a 
Presidential nominee from the conservative 
right, would have had great difficulty in re- 
claiming the center. Now the very transfer 
of power means that the center is once 
again contestable. We believe that the Re- 
publican Party should accept the challenge 
to fight for the middle ground of American 
politics. The future lies here. The party 
that will not acknowledge this political fact 
of life and courageously enter the contest 
for power does not merit and cannot possibly 
win the majority support of the American 
people. 

Must the Republican Party then adopt 
Kennedy-new frontier programs to compete 
for the center? No. Such a course would be 
wrong and it would smack so obviously of 
“political opportunism” as to insure its de- 
feat. The Republican appeal should be 
rooted in a moderate Republican philosophy 
and should call forth the best leadership and 
vision the party can produce from its rich 
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history and current strengths. As Republi- 
cans, we must prove to the American people 
that our party, unbeholden to the hostages 
of a faded past, is a more flexible instrument 
for the governing of this great Nation and 
for the realization of the noble American 
aspirations of human dignity and peace with 
honor. What then are the dimensions of a 
moderate yet dynamic Republican approach 
that can galvanize the elements of a new 
Republican consensus? * 


TOWARDS A MATURE REPUBLICAN PHILOSOPHY 


A Republican philosophy capable of cap- 
turing the imagination of the American 
people must have at least three attributes. 
It must be oriented toward the solution of 
the major problems of our era—it must be 
pragmatic in emphasis. It must also be mod- 
erate in its methods—concerned more with 
the complexities of the means toward a solu- 
tion than with a simplistic view of the ends. 
And finally, it must marry these attributes 
of pragmatism and moderation with a pas- 
sion to get on with the tasks at hand. 

Our philosophy must be oriented toward 
the solution of problems. The image of 
negativism that has too frequently been at- 
tached to our party must be dispelled. The 
new generation in American politics is look- 
ing for a party that is able to grasp the real- 
ities of its world, that exhibits a sensitivity 
to the problems that are its concern. This 
means that the first task of the Republican 
Party is to recognize and to begin devising 
approaches to the problems of the last half 
of the 20th century. We note only the most 
salient of domestic problems: the legitimate 
aspirations of the Negro in the northern 
cities, as well as in the South; the human 
adjustments to the process of automation in 
industry and in business; the phenomenon 
of the megalopolis with the attendant prob- 
lems in housing, transportation, and com- 
munity services; the emphasis of quality in 
our educational system, our health services, 
and our cultural services in general. 

The Democratic Party will have solutions 
or purported solutions to all these domestic 
problems. But does it have the imagination 
Gemanded by the new world we face? Or will 
its answers merely be retreads of the New 
Deal, more of the same, more indiscriminate 
massive Federal spending, more Government 
participation in the economic and social life 
of the Nation and individual? 

The greatest mistake would be for the 
Republican Party to turn its back on these 
problems. Without this beginning we cannot 
utilize the strengths of our free enterprise 
system, of the individual initiative that has 
characterized our citizenry, of the infinite 
variety of our private institutions, the poten- 
tial strengths of our several levels of gov- 
ernment. If we fail here, just as if we fail 
to contest the center, the battle will go to 
the Democrats by default. 

If our times demand new vision and new 
solutions on the domestic scene, how much 
greater is the need on the international front. 
The greatest challenge this Nation will face 
in 1965, 1970, and 1975, will most likely be 
decisions in its foreign policy. Merely to 
continue our foreign policy will not be 
enough. The American President must now 
serve as the first statesman of the world. 
America must assume the responsibilities 
commensurate with its power. 

We must have the creative imagination 
and political sophistication to shape our 
policies to meet constantly changing distri- 
butions of power. At the same time we must 
have the perspective to give our foreign pol- 
icy a direction that will meet the test of 
decades. We must get on with the para- 
mount task of forging a new relationship 
with Europe. This will involve a new and 
more realistic approach to the question of 
nuclear sharing. The problems of the all- 
ance—political, military, and economic—will 
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demand the finest qualities of statesmanship, 
of political engineering, of shrewd bargaining 
and compromise of which we are capable as 
a people. In our relationships with the Com- 
munist nations we must be sensitive to the 
diffusion of power within the bloc and the 
opportunities and dangers this affords. We 
must recognize and develop those areas of 
common interest such as arms control meas- 
ures to reduce the chances of war by miscal- 
culation or accident. At the same time we 
must check Communist aggression in what- 
ever form it takes. We must develop a strat- 
egy for economic, technical, and military 
assistance that both merits the support of 
the American people and fulfills our commit- 
ments and responsibilities as leader of the 
free world. 

Vision is a recognition of problems; it is a 
function of leadership. The Republican 
Party has produced a proud lineage of prag- 
. Matic statesmen since Lincoln. It is our 

hope that once again it will provide the 
leadership to meet the occasion. 

While our philosophy and our program 
must be pragmatic, so must it be moderate, 
Simply to define the problems is not to solve 
them. The moderate recognizes that there 
are a variety of means available to him, but 
that there are no simple unambiguous ends. 
He recognizes hundreds of desirable social 
goals where the extremist may see only a few. 
The moderate realizes that ends not only 
compete with one another, but that they are 
inextricably related to the means adopted for 
their pursuit. Thus he will most likely set 
a proximate goal, While working for limited 
Tealizable objectives he will be especially 
concerned with the means, the environment 
in which the goals are achieved. The mod- 
erate chooses the center—the middle road— 
not because it is halfway between left and 
right. He is more than a nonextremist. 
He takes this course since it offers him the 
greatest possibility for constructive achieve- 
ment. 


In contrast, the extremist rejects the com- 
plexity of the moderate’s world. His is a 
state of mind that insists on dividing reality 
into two antithetical halves. The gray is re- 
solved into black and white. Men are either 
good or evil. Policies are either Communist 
or anti-Communist. It is understandable 
that the incredible complexity and mounting 
frustrations of our world will cause men to 
seek one right answer—the simple solution. 
The moderate cries out that such solutions 

do not exist, but his would appear to be a 
thankless task. Who will reward him for 
telling them their dreams can never be? It 
is not surprising that the doctrinaire has al- 


ways reserved his greatest scorn for the prag- 


matist and not for his opposite number. The 
moderate poses the greatest danger to the 
extremist because he holds the truth that 
there is no truth. 

Moderation is not a full-blown phi- 
losophy proclaiming the answers to all our 
problems. It is, rather, a point of view, a 
plea for political sophistication, for a cer- 
‘tain skepticism to total solutions. The mod- 
erate has the audacity to be adaptable, to 
seek the limited solution most appropriate 
to the needs of his nation, its institutions, 
and its people. The Republican moderate 
approaches these problems from a more con- 
servative perspective, the Democratic mod- 
erate from a more liberal one. The fact that 
Wwe may meet on common ground is not me- 
tooism.” It is time to put away the tired old 
notion that to be real Republicans we must 
be as different as possible from our oppo- 
nents. There is no more sense in that view 
than in the idea that we must be for isola- 
tionism, prohibition, or free love because our 
opponents are not. It is time we examined 
the merits of a solution in itself rather than 
set our policy simply in terms of the position 
the Democratic Party may have taken. We 
would do well to hear Paul’s injunction to 
the Philippians: “Finally, brethren, whatso- 
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ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just * * * if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Today we feel that the Republican Party 
must once again affirm its great tradition of 
pragmatism blended with political responsi- 
bility. But can the moderate produce the 
image of conviction and dedication that has 
been so much a part of the attraction of 
extremists throughout history? Is the flam- 
ing moderate just a joke, or is he a viable 
political actor? Can we be emotional about 
a politics so pluralistic, so relative, so lim- 
ited in its range of available maneuver? 
Perhaps we share the too abundant enthusi- 
asm of youth but we feel that we not only 
can—we must. We must show our world 
that our emotion can be aroused by a pur- 
pose more noble and a challenge more uni- 
versal than the cries of an irresponsible ex- 
tremism. Tempered with an honest uncer- 
tainty we must be ever willing to enter upon 
yet another crusade. We must learn to be as 
excited about openmindedness as we once 
were about final answers, as dedicated to 
partial solutions as we have been to pan- 
aceas. We must engage life as we find it, 
boldly and courageously, with the conviction 
that if we and reason endure we shall surely 
succeed—and with the knowledge that the 
greatest sin is not to have fought at all. 


TOWARD EXCELLENCE IN REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 


The assassination of John F. Kennedy has 
put the Republican Party in the position of 
fighting the election of 1968 in 1964. It has 
required that the party define not only a new 
strategy and a positive program but that it 
choose the men who are to lead it in these 
great tasks, The party must now find these 
men; men who can forge a new national 
party; men who can renew the great progres- 
sive Republican tradition; men who possess 
the qualities of excellence that we should 
be the first to see as the Kennedy legacy. 

It is still too early to take the full measure 
of our late President. As Republicans we 
have disagreed and still disagree with many 
of the programs of his New Frontier. As 
members of the responsible opposition we 
have been critical of his administration’s 
performance. But as Americans and as mem- 
bers of a generation still younger than his, 
there was something in John F. Kennedy 
that we admired. It would be petty indeed 
to deny this, dishonest to deny that we look 
for no lesser qualities in the future leader- 
ship of our own party. 

John F. Kennedy brought to the Presidency 
a perspective of the years ahead. His vision 
of America and its role in the world was not 
simply the product of youth, of that “new 
generation of Americans” to whom the torch 
had been passed. It was derived from those 
qualities of mind and spirit that comprise 
his legacy to us: his sense of imagination and 
inquisitiveness, his subtle and keen intel- 
ligence, his awareness of the ultimate judg- 
ment of history, his courage to affirm life, 
his love for the art of politics, his respect for 
excellence. Robert Frost had spoken of his 
era as an age of poetry and power. He 
brought to the Presidency a style and a zest 
that challenged the idealism and won the en- 
thusiasm of our generation. 

Republicans protested with candor that 
there was too much style and not enough 
substance to his policies. Now, fate has 
denied us a full answer. The merits of the 
man and his leadership will be debated long 
beyond the coming campaign; but there are 
lessons in his life and death that we cannot 
completely escape. We have witnessed a 
change in the mood of American politics. 
After Kennedy there can be no turning back 
to the old conceptions of America. There 
can be no turning away from the expecta- 
tions of greatness that he succeeded in im- 
parting to our vision. 

To all thinking Republicans the meaning 
of November 22 should be clear. The Re- 
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publican Party now has a challenge to seek 
in its future leadership those qualities of 
vision, intellectual force, humaneness and 
courage that Americans saw and admired 
in John F. Kennedy, not in a specious effort 
to fall heir to his mantle, but because our 
times demand no lesser greatness, Our party 
should make the call to excellence in leader- 
ship virtually the center of its campaign 
platform for 1964. The Republican Party 
should call America's finest young leaders 
into the political arena. It should advance 
its talented younger leadership now to posi- 
tions of responsibility within the national 
Republican Party and the Congress. Great 
government requires great men in govern- 
ment. In a complex age, when truth is rela- 
tive and total solutions elusive we can do 
no more than pledge the very best qualities 
of mind and soul to the endless battle for 
human dignity. And we dare to no less at 
every level of social activity, from the Presi- 
dency to the town selectman. As Republi- 
cans, we feel confident that Americans 
everywhere will join such an appeal. 

We issue this call to excellence in leader- 
ship with the full realization that there is 
much essential work yet to be done before 
the November elections: the selection of the 
candidates, the building of a record in the 
88th Congress, the shaping of the party 
platform, the planning of strategy for the 
campaign. We have not nor do we pretend 
to spell out a specific course of action. We 
fear, however, that these efforts will fail un- 
less the party is motivated and directed by 
the broader and deeper concerns we have 
voiced. Without this vision and sense of 
purpose, the Republican Party will most 
certainly fail in the broadest sense of pro- 
viding America the responsible leadership 
it needs. 

The moderates of the Republican Party 
have too long been silent. None of us can 
shirk the responsibility for our past lethargy. 
All of us must now respond to the need for 
forceful leadership. The moderate progres- 
sive elements of the Republican Party must 
strive to change the tone and the content of 
American political debate. The continued 
silence of those who should now seek to lead 
disserves our party and Nation alike. The 
question has often been asked, “Where does 
one find flery moderates?” Recent events 
show only too clearly how much we need 
such men. If we cannot find them, let us 
become them. 


LUTHER AND ORVILLE SHOULD GET 
TOGETHER 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, press reports 
clearly indicate the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has refused to grant export 
subsidies on Durum’ wheat sales to 
friendly free world countries comparable 
with the subsidy approved for the big 
Russian wheat deal. 

While many Americans may approve 
the sale of surplus U.S. wheat and other 
agricultural commodities to Russia on 
the same terms we give our allies, they 
would most certainly oppose the granting 
of preferential trade concessions to Com- 
munist Russia and its satellites. 

The Department of Agriculture should 
reveal every detail concerning the an- 
nounced Durum wheat transaction. The 
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public is entitled to know why taxpayers 
will pay an “ocean freight subsidy” of 
14 cents per bushel on the reported 13 
million bushels of Durum made available 
to Russia, and the public is entitled to 


know if Commodity Credit Corporation 


received the market value for the Durum 
sale to Continental Grain Co. or if pref- 
erential treatment was accorded. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Free- 
man, who stated on Tuesday, January 
7, we were not paying an “ocean freight” 
subsidy and Secretary of Commerce, 
Luther Hodges, who on the same date 
said we were paying such a subsidy, 
should get together and agree on their 
statements. 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, L ask 
unanimous consent that the gentléman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous mat- 
ter, tables, and charts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 30, 1963, in a memorandum 
for the heads of the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson laid out a plan 
by which the departments and agencies 
were to administer their operations with 
utmost thrift and frugality. Included in 
President Johnson’s plan was his request 
that top officials assume personally the 
day-to-day responsibility for good man- 
agement and economical administration, 
press ahead vigorously in the manpower 
control and utilization program that had 
been earlier started by President Ken- 
nedy, and seek the advice of the commit- 
tees of Congress as well as other groups 
to find better and more effective ways 
to operate the Government. I strongly 
commend President Johnson for this 
stand. 

In keeping with the President’s sug- 
gestion to the heads of the departments 
and agencies to work with congressional 
committees, I am today advising these 
officials of this subcommittee’s interest 
and our willingness to be of assistance 
in President Johnson’s program. 

The Manpower Utilization Subcom- 
mittee is interested in eliminating out- 
moded and duplicate operations, improv- 
ing work methods, raising employee 
morale, increasing employee productiv- 
ity, and improving the services of Gov- 
ernment to the people. The history of 
this subcommittee for the past 8 years 
has been that of working closely with 
the departments and agencies in at- 
tempts to achieve these goals. Often 
the response has been heartening but 
likewise there have been instances of so- 
called foot dragging or even worse mere 
lipservice. 

By and large, we feel that currently 
there is a greater manifestation of inter- 
est in manpower management in the 
Federal Government, with an indication 
of action, than the Members have wit- 
nessed in some time. Undoubtedly much 
of this interest stems from the vigorous 
program launched by President Kennedy, 
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The subcommittee has also received 
excellent cooperation from employee or- 
ganizations across the Nation. Without 
the support of these people many of our 
accomplishments would not have been 
possible. 

The Manpower Utilization Subcommit- 
tee does not operate on the theory that 
all problems will come to our desks on 
the Hill or that we will get all the facts 
by staying in Washington. During the 
past year the subcommittee has been in 
contact with over 70 different activities 
of the executive branch. Our contacts 
related to a variety of subjects, including 
the problems of military and civilian 
staffing patterns, alleged forced retire- 
ments of career employees, use of con- 
tractor personnel to perform work his- 
torically and successfully performed by 
Government employees, the buddy sys- 
tem in the employment and promotion of 
personnel, and alleged preferential treat- 
ment in personnel administrative mat- 
ters. 

The subcommittee’s investigative staff 


was sent to 15 field activities scattered ` 


across the country to study actual man- 
power and related problems at the sites. 
These staff visits were followed through 
by consultation with top management 
officials at the Washington level in the 
particular bureaus and offices. We have 
a record of accomplishments based on 
this procedure testifying to the values of 
both a cooperative approach between a 
congressional committee and the execu- 
tive branch and on-the-site evaluations. 

The members met in public hearings 
during 1963 over a period of several weeks 
with manpower officials of 15 depart- 
ments and agencies. A variety of sub- 
jects were raised representing many dif- 
ferent aspects of the overall problems of 
manpower control and manpower utili- 
zation. 

Informal briefings were provided the 
members by department and agency 
heads on a number of specific issues. In- 
cluded in these issues were questions re- 
lating to quality control, use of contract 
technicians, and the comparative cost of 
various projects as between in-house 
capability and contractor operations. 

As the result of these many different 
activities the subcommittee will issue 
this month formal reports on a num- 
ber of subjects, including the fiscal man- 
agement function in the Department of 
Defense, the use of contract technicians, 
preferential personnel practices, and a 
summary of manpower control and utili- 
zation techniques. 

During 1963, resulting from the nu- 
merous contracts by the subcommittee 
members and staff with management and 
employee groups, several manpower 
management problem areas in the Fed- 
eral Government were detected. Some 
were not new, other areas were. How- 
ever, many of these personnel manage- 
ment issues refiect potential savings to 
our Nation, directly or indirectly. 

Every year we hear rumors of too many 
employees on the Federal payroll. There 
is always a rebuttal that the Federal 
Government is not growing as rapidly as 
our economy or the population, much less 
as rapidly as State and local govern- 
ments. These are indeed moot questions 
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to be answered properly by close inspec- 
tion of the mission, functional priorities, 
and workload of a particular department 
or agency. 

Our subcommittee has found areas 
where reductions in personnel would be 
quite profitable and even lead to more 
effective management. In turn, there 
are other areas that are now conceivably 
understaffed. This refiects a current 
basic weakness in our Federal manpower 
program; namely, the lack of a sound 
and realistic technique to determine em- 
ployee requirements. Too often we in 
the Government must resort to histori- 
cal trends as the best or sole procedure 
for determining the number of person- 
nel required. 

I recognize that civilian employment 
in the Federal Government since 1958 
was on an upward trend until this past 
October. But, I am happy to note that 
in November there were 5,000 fewer Gov- 
1 employees than in November 
1962. 

The subcommittee members recognize 
the increasing demands on the depart- 
ments and agencies for more services and 
for new and expanded functions. 
There is no question but that the eco- 
nomic growth of the country plus our 
population explosion are strong con- 
tributory factors for more Federal em- 
ployees. Even so, the subcommittee 
members continue to look to top man- 
agement in the Federal Government to 
improve personnel controls and utiliza- 
tion to offset a higher percentage of 
these increasing requirements. 

The subcommittee has been quite in- 
terested for years in inflationary trends 
in the Classification Act grade structure. 
Comparing June 30, 1963, employees by 
pay grade with June 30, 8 years pre- 
viously; namely, 1955, one finds indeed 
some interesting statistics. In 1955 some 
33.3 percent of all employees in the 
Federal Government were in grade GS— 
1, GS-2, and GS-3. Today 16.5 percent 
are in the three lowest pay grades. The 
reverse has taken place in the top pay 
brackets. 

In 1955 there were 38,615 employees in 
pay grades GS-13 and above. This rep- 
resented 4.2 percent of all the Classifi- 
cation Act employees. This year, as of 
June 30, there were 100,046 in these top 
pay grades, representing almost 10 per- 
cent of all the employees under the Clas- 
sification Act. 

On several occasions the subcommit- 
tee members have raised this issue with 
officials in the departments and agen- 
cies. Many reasons have been given for 
the upward grade spiral, including in- 
creased use of engineers and scientists, 
automation, more complex operations in 
some phases of Government and new 
functions to be managed. All of these 
points are, to some degree, well taken. 
But, the subcommittee also is asking if 
this continued upward trend may not be 
in part the end result of inadequacies in 
personnel administration. 

Civilian personnel ceilings have un- 
doubtedly been of benefit but also in some 
instances have been a factor for in- 
creased labor costs to the Government. 
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Our staff inspections have revealed that 
when civilian personnel ceilings are re- 
duced and military personnel are avail- 
able, as so often is the case, operating 
officials resort to contract furnished serv- 
ices or combat-qualified military. The 
training of the military personnel is dras- 
tically reduced in order to make them 
available for support—namely civilian- 
type—work. Based on inspections in 
several Defense Department field activi- 
ties this year, the staff noted, as a re- 
sult of reduced civilian personnel ceilings, 
the use of active-duty military men or 
contractor personnel in such jobs as: re- 
pair and overhaul of aircraft, automotive 
vehicles and office equipment; custodial 
and janitorial services, and particularly 
in the Air Force, maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds. In several Army field 
activities, the transportation function 
and even quality inspection work was 
put on contract. 

In most of these instances the contrac- 
tor merely furnished people and, in my 
opinion, at a greater cost than if the 
services had been performed by Govern- 
ment direct-hire personnel. 

The subcommittee has, over the years, 
received more complaints concerning the 
increased use of military personnel in 
civilian-type jobs than on any other sub- 
ject. Investigations by the subcommit- 
tee have indicated work being performed 
by able-bodied military men that has his- 
torically and successfully been handled 
by career civilian employees. Our staff 
has observed time and again able-bodied 
military at bases in the United States 
serving as chauffeurs, typists, reception- 
ists, office machine operators, painters, 
carpenters, ground maintenance men 
and the like. The Members recognize 
that there must be an adequate number 
of jobs here at home for rotating combat 
military people from ships and foreign 
stations. However, this rotation base in 
the States has in many instances become 
“fat.” We have noted, for example, an 
Air Force installation on the east coast 
where management officials on their 
initiative found in excess of 700 military 
jobs, out of a total of 5,000 that they 
felt should be civilianized. May I add, 
these management officials were military 
officers. Our experiences have indicated 
that this is not an exception. In fact, 
18 months ago, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, on the urging of this 
subcommittee, found 15,000 military per- 
sonnel in the four services engaged in 
nonmilitary work that could be accom- 
plished by 13,000 civilians. Our subcom- 
mittee strongly endorsed the idea with 
the proviso that the 15,000 military per- 
sonnel would return to civilian life. An 
international crises at the time, the 
Cuban Affairs of 1962, temporarily put 
this plan in the “deep freeze.” 

The Manpower Utilization Subcom- 
mittee has frequently gone on record as 
favoring a strong combat force; how- 
ever, we are not in favor of calling up, 
involuntarily, to the services young men 
to perform tasks common to our civilian 
economy. The morale of both the mili- 
tary man as well as the displaced civilian 
employee may be adversely affected. 

Since labor today in the Defense Es- 
tablishment may be from direct civilian 
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employees, military personnel, or con- 
tractors, it is the considered opinion of 
this subcommittee that the mere reduc- 
tions of career civilian employees does 
not necessarily reduce labor costs in the 
Department of Defense. The other two 
labor sources, both regarded as more ex- 
pensive than career civilians, must like- 
wise be controlled. Otherwise, the cut 
in career civilian employment merely 
becomes a gesture. 

Too often we have noted throughout 
the departments and agencies depend- 
ence on consultants and other per diem 
experts for making decisions that should 
be made by Government’s management 
Officials. Frequently it was noted that 
there was already available in an agency 
the talent being bought on a consulting 
basis. 

Our staff has also witnessed in its in- 
spection trips, and we have learned in 
public hearings from top management, 
of the extensive use of overtime. Exten- 
sive use of overtime frequently becomes 
a moot management question as to the 
net overall efficiency and economy as re- 
lated to an increased staff. However, 
our subcommittee has frequently noted 
overtime running as high as 15 to 25 per- 
cent of the total pay of the same em- 
ployees month after month over an ex- 
tended period of time. These facts have 
been brought to the attention of the 
Secretary of the Department as an in- 
dication that there might be inadequate 
planning and/or the need to reappraise 
personnel requirements. 

The subcommittee has noted this year 
numerous other manpower problem 
areas. For example, the impact of auto- 
mation on paper work operations in the 
departments and agencies has been gain- 
ing in momentum in the past 5 to 10 
years. The Census Bureau, Department 
of Commerce, has recently shown us a 
dramatic example of the impact of auto- 
mation on labor needs. To handle a 
certain phase of the 1960 census, the 
Census Bureau used 86 employees and 
five electronic computers. For the same 
phase of the 1950 census, without the 
computers, 3,400 employees were re- 
quired to do the job. In the next several 
years automation will mean in the Gov- 
ernment the reassignment and possible 
retraining of thousands of people. Auto- 
mation will continue to have numerous 
indirect effects on personnel administra- 
tion. Our subcommittee has profited 
from the excellent cooperation of the 
Subcommittee on Census and Statistics, 
chaired by the gentleman from Montana, 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN. That subcommit- 
tee has held several public hearings on 
the overall impact of automation on 
statistical operations in the Federal 
Government. 

The role of the older worker in the 
Government is becoming more notice- 
able. We have reviewed numerous al- 
legations that older persons were being 
discriminated against, in initial hirings, 
in promotional opportunities and re- 
cently by one of the agencies in its re- 
deployment of career employees. 

Closely related to alleged discrimina- 
tions of older employees has been the 
issue of forced retirements. Our sub- 
committee has learned of many allega- 
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tions, whereby the career employee was 
forced by management to retire—the 
reasons vary considerably. 

Both of the above manpower items are 
of sufficient volume as to warrant more 
detailed examination by the subcommit- 
tee this year. 

The Manpower Utilization Subcommit- 
tee has made a detailed study of the cur- 
rent and growing practice in the military 
departments of recently retired military 
personnel being rehired as career Gov- 
ernment civilian employees. In 1960 the 
military services hired some 2,000 mili- 
tary people who had retired that year. 
Included in that group were 70 person- 
nel actions which the subcommittee 
members felt should be reviewed by top 
management in the Defense Depart- 
ment. Many of these personnel actions 
reflected a buddy system personnel pro- 
cedufe. Included in this procedure were 
such actions as: holding a job open un- 
til a particular man retired from the 
military service, writing up a job to fit 
the qualification of a certain individual, 
and the so-called quickie appointment. 
The name “quickie appointment” arose as 
a result of situations whereby a military 
man retired one day and the next day 
returned to the same job, same desk, as 
a career civilian employee. 

These kinds of personnel actions have 
been called to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Some corrections 
have been made with a policy statement 
that has dampened somewhat the ardor 
of this buddy system aspect of personnel 
administration. Subcommittee interest 
and study have revealed need for a more 
comprehensive policy and a tighter mon- 
itorship of the total personnel manage- 
ment system. Over 450,000 military per- 
sonnel will retire from active duty be- 
tween now and 1970. To protect the 
career civilian employee and to guaran- 
tee an equal opportunity for the retiring 
military man to work for the Govern- 
ment as a civilian, additional and more 
positive action, in several ways, must be 
exercised by the Congress and by the 
executive branch. 

Our subcommittee in 1963 recorded ac- 
complishments in several other areas of 
endeavor. A staff appraisal of wage 
board pay procedures in one Government 
field activity has saved the Government 
over $65,000 a year. The cooperation of 
management in the agency’s headquar- 
ters was especially notable. 

Subcommittee interest in specific con- 
tracts for the overhaul and repair of 
aircraft, in two of the services, resulted 
in the dropping of a cost-plus contract to 
be replaced by a competitive bid ap- 
proach. The Government has saved 
several thousands of dollars as a result. 
In another instance, our interest resulted 
in a contractor cutting a unit price for 
overhaul of engine parts from $240 to 
$175. In both of these cases local Gov- 
ernment employees worked closely with 
the subcommittee. 

On the recommendation of our sub- 
committee, based on a staff review of 
another Government field activity, con- 
tracts for a number of technicians were 
terminated. The personnel were placed 
on a direct-hire basis or the jobs were 
abolished. This reflects, according to 
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management officials in the agency, an 
annual savings in excess of $900,000. 

The attention of management in the 
military departments was called to dupli- 
cate recordkeeping and ineffective, in 
fact often impractical, operating sta- 
tistics. In several instances, especially 
at naval shipyards, naval air stations, 
and Air Force bases, local management 
is revamping and/or changing the col- 
lection and analysis techniques relating 
to administrative data. Headquarters 
officials have noted our subcommittee 
comments and have made numerous 
changes. 

Our subcommittee last year received 
hundreds of personnel-action complaints 
from across the Nation. We have neither 
the staff nor the funds to go into all 
these individual cases. However, last 
year we reviewed many of these cases 
with the departments and agencies and/ 
or the Civil Service Commission. 

Out of these personnel cases our sub- 
committee has been able to develop more 
realistic background material for future 
courses of action. These cases have 
pointed up weaknesses and/or needs to 
revise: retirement practices, wage-board 
pay procedures, the buddy system of em- 
ployment, the scheduling of vacations, 
the redeployment of employees, and ap- 
peals procedures. 

President Johnson in his memorandum 
of November 30 to agency and depart- 
ment heads, indicated that progress had 
been made in the management of man- 
power in the Federal Government. The 
President is quite right, and I would like 
at this time to note some of the improve- 
ments that have been reported to the 
subcommittee. For example, during the 
year the Department of Agriculture 
through reorganization and coordination 
of major functions saved 400 man-years; 
the Department of the Army and the 
Navy underwent extensive reorganiza- 
tions to reflect new concepts of warfare 
with attending changes in hardware and 
in its support; and the Marine Corps 
by consolidating activities in the Phil- 
adelphia area saved 70 positions. 

By revising its payroll operations the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will realize savings in labor 
costs of $350,000 annually. 

During the year automation was car- 
ried a step further in many paper-proc- 
essing operations in the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was especially noted in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Navy, Treas- 
ury, and the Veterans’ Administration. 
In fact, the Veterans’ Administration in 
one operation alone, veterans’ insurance 


payments, has cut 400 jobs as a result of. 


automation. : 

The Department of State, last month 
in a report to the subcommittee, indi- 
cated substantial savings as a result of 
management surveys—13 consulate posts 
will be closed at a savings of more than 
$500,000 annually. In the same report, 
AID revealed that revised staffing pat- 
terns, with a critical eye toward require- 
ments, has meant the abolishment of 15 
‘technician positions in various parts of 
the world. 

The Air Force, in its most recent man- 
power report to the subcommittee, indi- 
cated that as a result of its review of air 
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traffic personne] needs a savings of 400 
jobs can be realized. 

Possibly the most dramatic incident 
cited to our subcommittee during 1963 
was by the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of the Interior. Out in Cali- 
fornia, by use of helicopters, drilling 
equipment is now being relocated in a 
matter of 4 hours. In the past, over 
similar terrain, this operation normally 
would have required a six-man crew 2 
weeks to do the job. 

These are but a few examples of many 
instances reported to the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee of the effec- 
tiveness in manpower control and utiliza- 
tion by management in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Quarterly the subcommittee 
reviews the reports by departments and 
agencies and as a result prepares a sum- 
mary for the members and for manpower 
officials throughout the Government. 

Despite these many fine accomplish- 
ments employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is above the same month in 
1958. However, I am happy to note that 
during a 12-month period, October 1962- 
November 1963, civilian employment in 
the Federal Government dropped. Even 
so, for the same 12 months, October 1962 
through November 1963, the Federal 
civilian payroll was $16 billion. Need I 
say, that is a lot of money. 

Congressmen, agency heads, supervi- 
sors, rank-and-file employees throughout 
the Federal Government, we all face a 
great challenge now, today, to reduce the 
costs of the Federal Government by 
exercising more effective controls and 
utilization of Government employees. 
President Johnson has placed the chal- 
lenge before us. The next few months 
will separate the lipservice managers 
from the results managers. 

I pledge to Lyndon B. Johnson the full- 
est cooperation of the Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee in this noble effort. 


THE NATION'S TRAGEDY—1963 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this special order today in order to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
magnificent special memorial section 
published by the Chicago Sun-Times on 
December 29, 1963, in memory of our late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Students of history for centuries to 
come will seek information about this 
tragic chapter of American history when 
President Kennedy was murdered. 

It is my hope that by including in the 
body of the Record today the complete 
text of this special memorial section 
published by the Sun-Times, we may 
leave for posterity a permanent record 
of how one American publication inter- 
preted and reported this tragic event of 
1963. 

The men and women who prepared 
this special memorial section are among 
America’s most highly respected writers. 
Their words describing this entire 
tragedy graphically record the full im- 
pact of the tragedy. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
that the ConcrressionaL Recorp, which 
in my judgment mirrors, through the 
Members of Congress, the chronicle of 
contemporary American history as it un- 
folds from day to day, should include 
this magnificent memorial section which 
so skillfully describes one of the great 
tragedies of our civilization. 

It is with a sense of deep pride that 
I include in my remarks today the work 
of these outstanding men and women 
of American journalism. 

The Chicago Sun-Times has per- 
formed a classic public service in com- 
piling into a few pages the full scope of 
those tragic days in November which 
took from America one great President 
and gave to America another great 
President. 

The Sun-Times Kennedy memorial 
section follows: 

A BLACK FRIDAY IN DALLAS 
(By Merriman Smith) 

WasHINGTON.—It was a balmy sunny noon 
as we motored through downtown Dallas 
behind President Kennedy. 

The procession cleared the center of the 
business district and turned into a handsome 
highway that wound through what appeared 
to be a park. 

I was riding in the so-called White House 
press pool car, a telephone company vehicle 
equipped with a mobile radiotelephone. I 
was in the front seat between a driver from 
the telephone company and Malcolm Kilduff, 
acting White House Press Secretary for the 
President's Texas tour. Three other pool 
reporters were wedged in the back seat. 

Suddenly we heard three loud, almost 
painfully loud cracks. The first sounded as 
if it might have been a large firecracker. 
But the second and third blasts were unmis- 
takable—gunfire. 

The President’s car, possibly as much as 
150 or 200 yards ahead, seemed to falter 
briefly. We saw a flurry of activity in the 
Secret Service followup car behind the Chief 
Executive's bubbletop limousine. 

Next in line was the car bearing Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. Behind that, an- 
other followup car bearing agents assigned to 
the Vice President's protection. We were 
behind that car. 

Our car stood still for probably only a few 
seconds, but it seemed like a lifetime. One 
sees history explode before one’s eyes and for 
even the most trained observer, there is a 
limit to what one can comprehend. 

I looked ahead at the President's car but 
could not see him or his companion, Gov. 
John B. Connally, of Texas. Both men had 
been riding on the right side of the bubble- 
top limousine from Washington. I thought 
I saw a flash of pink which would have been 
Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy. 

Everybody in our car began shouting at 
the driver to pull up closer to the President's 
car. But at this moment we saw the big 
bubbletop and a motorcycle escort roar away 
at high speed. 

We screamed at our driver, “Get going, get 
going.” We careened around the Johnson 
car and its escort and set out down the 
highway, barely able to keep in sight of the 
President’s car and the accompanying Secret 
Service followup car. 

They vanished around a curve. When we 
cleared the same curve we could see where 
we were heading—Parkland Hospital, a large 
brick structure to the left of the arterial 
highway. We skidded around a sharp left 
turn and spilled out of the pool car as it 
entered the hospital driveway. 

Iran to the side of the bubbletop. 

The President was face down on the back 
seat. Mrs. Kennedy made a cradle of her 
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arms around the President’s head and bent 
over him as if she were whispering to him. 

Governor Connally was on his back on the 
floor of the car, his head and shoulders rest- 
ing in the arms of his wife, Nellie, who kept 
shaking her head and shaking with dry sobs. 
Blood oozed from the front of the Gover- 
nor’s suit. I could not see the President's 
wound, But I could see blood spattered 
around the interior of the rear seat and a 
dark stain spreading down the right side 
of the President’s dark gray suit. 

From the telephone car, I had radioed the 
Dallas bureau of UPI that three shots had 
been fired at the Kennedy motorcade. See- 
ing the bloody scene in the rear of the car 
at the hospital entrance, I knew I had to get 
to a telephone immediately. 

Clint Hill, the Secret Service agent in 
charge of the detail assigned to Mrs. Kennedy, 
was leaning over into the rear of the car. 

“How badly was he hit, Clint?” I asked. 

He's dead,” Hill replied curtly. 

I have no further clear memory of the 
scene in the driveway. I recall a babble of 
anxious voices, tense voices—"“Where in hell 
are the stretchers * . Get a doctor out 
here * * He's on the way * * . Come on, 
easy there.” And from somewhere, nervous 
sobbing. 

I raced down a short stretch of sidewalk 
into a hospital corridor. The first thing I 
spotted was a small clerical office, more of a 
booth than an office. Inside, a bespectacled 
man stood shuffling what appeared to be hos- 
pital forms. At a wicket much like a bank 
teller’s cage, I spotted a telephone on the 
shelf. 


“How do you get outside?” I gasped. “The 
President has been hurt and this is an 
emergency call.” 

“Dial 9,” he said, shoving the phone to- 
ward me. 

It took two tries before I successfully 
dialed the Dallas UPI number. Quickly I 
dictated a bulletin saying the President had 
been seriously, perhaps fatally, injured by 
an assassin's bullets while driving through 
the streets of Dallas. 

Litters bearing the President and the Gov- 
ernor rolled by me as I dictated, but my back 
was to the hallway and I didn't see them un- 
til they were at the entrance of the emer- 
gency room about 75 or 100 feet away. 

I knew they had passed, however, from 
the horrified expression that suddenly spread 
over the face of the man behind the wicket. 

As I stood in the drab buff hallway leading 
into the emergency ward trying to recon- 
struct the shooting for the UPI man on the 
other end of the telephone and still keep 
track of what was happening outside the 
door of the emergency room, I watched a 
swift and confused panorama sweep before 
me. 
Kilduff, of the White House press staff, 
raced up and down the hall. Police captains 
barked at each other, Clear this area.“ Two 
priests hurried in behind a Secret Service 
agent, their narrow purple stoles rolled up 
tightly in their hands. A police lieutenant 
ran down the hall with a large carton of 
blood for transfusions. A doctor came in and 
said he was responding to a call for “all 
neurosurgeons,” 

The priests came out and said the Presi- 


dent had received the last sacrament of the 


Roman Catholic Church. They said he was 
still alive, but not conscious. Members of 
the Kennedy staff began arriving. They had 
been behind us in the motorcade, but hope- 
lessly bogged for a time in confused traffic. 

Telephones were at a premium in the hos- 
pital and I clung to mine for dear life. I was 
afraid to stray from the wicket lest I lose 
contact with the outside world. 

My decision was made for me, however, 
when Kilduff and Wayne Hawks of the White 
House staff ran by me, shouting that Kilduff 
would make a statement shortly in the so- 
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called nurses room a floor above and at the 
far end of the hospital. 

I threw down the phone and sped after 
them. We reached the door of the confer- 
ence room and there were loud cries of 
“Quiet.” Fighting to keep his emotions un- 
der control, Kilduff, said “President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy died at approximately 1 
o'clock.” 

I raced into a nearby office. The telephone 
switchboard at the hospital was hopelessly 
jammed. I spotted Virginia Payette, wife of 
UPI’s southwestern division manager and a 
veteran reporter in her own right. I told her 
to try getting through on pay telephones on 
the floor above. 

Frustrated by the inability to get through 
the hospital switchboard, I appealed to a 
nurse. She led me through a maze of corri- 
dors and back stairways to another floor and 
a lone pay booth. I got the Dallas office. 
Virginia had gotten through before me. 

Whereupon I ran back through the hospi- 
tal to the conference room. There Jiggs 
Fauver, of the White House transportation 
staff grabbed me and said Kilduff wanted a 
pool of three men immediately to fly back 
to Washington on Air Force 1, the presiden- 
tial aircraft. 

“He wants you downstairs, and he wants 
you right now,” Fauver said. 

Down the stairs I ran and into the drive- 
way, only to discover Kilduff had just pulled 
out in our telephone car. 

Charles Roberts of Newsweek magazine, 
Sid Davis of Westinghouse Broadcasting and 
I implored a police officer to take us to the 
airport in his squad car. The Secret Service 
had requested that no sirens be used in the 
vicinity of the airport, but the Dallas officer 
did a masterful job of getting us through 
some of the worst traffic I've ever seen. 

As we piled out of the car on the edge of 
the runway about 200 yards from the presi- 
dential aircraft, Kilduff spotted us and mo- 
tioned for us to hurry. We trotted to him 
and he said the plane could take two pool 
men to Washington; that Johnson was about 
to take the oath of office aboard the plane 
and would take off immediately thereafter. 

I saw a bank of telephone booths beside 
the runway and asked if I had time to ad- 
vise my news service. He said, “But for 
God's sake, hurry.” 

Then began another telephone nightmare. 
The Dallas office rang busy. I tried calling 
Washington. All circuits were busy. Then 
I called the New York bureau of UPI and 
told them about the impending installation 
of a new President aboard the airplane. 

Kilduff came out to the plane and mo- 
tioned wildly toward my booth. I slammed 
down the phone and jogged across the run- 
way. A detective stopped me and said, “You 
dropped your pocket comb.“ 

Aboard Air Force 1 on which I had made so 
many trips as a press association reporter 
covering President Kennedy, all of the 
shades of the larger main cabin were drawn 
and the interior was hot and dimly lighted. 

Kilduff propelled us to the President's 
suite two-thirds of the way back in the 
plane. The room is used normally as a com- 
bination conference and sitting room and 
could accommodate 8 to 10 people seated. 

I wedged inside the door and began count- 
ing. There were 27 people in this compart- 
ment. Johnson stood in the center with his 
wife, Lady Bird. U.S. District Court Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes, 67, a kindly faced woman 
stood with a small black Bible in her hands, 
waiting to give the oath. 

The compartment became hotter and hot- 
ter, Johnson was worried that some of the 
Kennedy staff might not be able to get in- 
side. He urged people to press forward, 
but a Signal Corps photographer, Capt. Cecil 
Stoughton, standing in the corner on a chair, 
said if Johnson moved any closer, it would 
be virtually impossible to make a truly his- 
toric photograph. 
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It developed that Johnson was waiting for 
Mrs, Kennedy, who was composing herself in 
a small bedroom in the rear of the plane. 
She appeared alone, dressed in the same pink 
wool suit she had worn in the morning when 
she appeared so happy shaking hands with 
airport crowds at the side of her husband. 

She was white faced but dry eyed. Friendly 
hands stretched toward her as she stumbled 
slightly. Johnson took both of her hands in 
his and motioned her to his left side. Lady 
Bird stood on his right, a fixed half-smile 
showing the tension. 

Johnson nodded to Judge Hughes, an old 
friend of his family and a Kennedy ap- 
pointee. 

“Hold up your right hand and repeat after 
me,” the woman jurist said to Johnson. 

Outside a jet could be heard droning into 
a landing. 

Judge Hughes held out the Bible and John- 
son covered it with his large left hand. His 
right arm went slowly into the air and the 
jurist began to intone the constitutional 
oath, “I do solemnly swear I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United 
States .“ 

The brief ceremony ended when Johnson 
in a deep, firm voice, repeated after the judge, 
“and so help me God.” 

Johnson turned first to his wife, hugged 
her about the shoulders and kissed her on 
the cheek. Then he turned to Mr. Kennedy's 
widow, put his left arm around her and 
kissed her cheek. 

As others in the group—some Texas Demo- 
cratic House members, members of the John- 
son and Kennedy staffs—moved toward the 
new President, he seemed to back away from 
any expression of felicitation. 

The 2-minute ceremony concluded at 2:38 
p.m., and seconds later the President said 
firmly, “Now, let’s get airborne.” 

Col. James Swindal, pilot of the plane, a 
big gleaming silver and blue fan-jet, cut on 
the starboard engines immediately. Several 
persons, including Sid Davis, of Westing- 
house, left the plane at that time, The 
White House had room for only two pool 
reporters on the return flight and these posts 
were filled by Roberts and me, although at 
the moment we could find no empty seats. 

At 3:47 pm., the wheels of Air Force 1 
cleared the runway. Swindal roared the big 
ship up to an unusually high cruising alti- 
tude of 41,000 feet where, at 625 miles an 
hour, ground speed, the jet hurtled toward 
Andrews Air Force Base outside Washington. 

When the President's plane reached oper- 
ating altitude, Mrs. Kennedy left her bed- 
chamber and walked to the rear compart- 
ment of the plane. This was the so-called 
family living room, a private area where she 
and Mr. Kennedy, family, and- friends had 
spent many happy airborne hours chatting 
and dining together. 

Mr. Kennedy’s casket had been placed in 
this compartment, carried aboard by a group 
of Secret Service agents. 

Mrs, Kennedy went into the rear lounge 
and took a chair beside the coffin. There 
she remained throughout the flight. Her 
vigil was shared at times by four staff mem- 
bers close to the slain Chief Executive—Da- 
vid Powers, his buddy and personal assistant; 
Kenneth P. O'Donnell, appointments secre- 

and key political adviser; Lawrence 
O'Brien, chief Kennedy liaison man with 
Congress; and Brig. Gen. Godfrey McHugh, 
Mr. Kennedy’s Air Force aide. 

Mr. Kennedy's military aide, Maj. Gen. 
Chester V. Clifton, was busy most of the trip 
in the forward areas of the plane, sending 
messages and making arrangements for ar- 
rival ceremonies and movement of the body 
to Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

As the flight progressed, Johnson walked 
back into the main compartment. My port- 
able typewriter was lost somewhere around 
the hospital and I was writing on an over- 
sized electric typewriter which Mr. Ken- 
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nedy’s personal secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Lin- 
coln, had used to type his speech texts. 

Johnson came up to the table where Rob- 
erts and I were trying to record the history 
we had just witnessed. 

“I'm going to make a short statement in 
a few minutes and give you copies of it,” he 
said. “Then when I get on the ground, I'll 
do it over again.” 

It was the first public utterance of the 
new Chief Executive, brief and moving: 
“This is a sad time for all people. We have 
suffered a loss that cannot be weighed. For 
me it is a deep personal tragedy. I know the 
world shares the sorrow that Mrs. Kennedy 
and her family bear. I will do my best. That 
is all I can do. I ask for your help—and 
God's.“ 

When the plane was about 45 minutes 
from Washington, the new President got on 
a special radiotelephone and placed a call to 
Mrs. Rose Kennedy, the late President's 
mother, 

“I wish to God there was something I 
could do,” he told her, "I just wanted you 
to know that.” 

Then Mrs. Johnson wanted to talk to the 
elder Mrs. Kennedy. i 

"We feel like the heart has been cut out of 
us,” Mrs. Johnson said. She broke down for 
a moment and began to sob. Recovering in 
a few seconds, she added, “Our love and our 
prayers are with you.” 

Thirty minutes out of Washington, John- 
son put in a call for Nellie Connally, wife 
of the serlously wounded Texas Governor. 

The new President said to the Governor's 
wife: “We are praying for you, darling, and 
I know that everything is going to be all right, 
isn't it? Give him a hug and a kiss for me.“ 

It was dark when Air Force 1 began to 


“ skim over the lights of the Washington area, 


lining up for a landing at Andrews Air Force 
Base. The plane touched down at 5:59 p.m. 

I thanked the stewards for rigging up the 
typewriter for me, pulled on my raincoat and 
started down the forward ramp. Roberts 
and I stood under a wing and watched the 
casket being lowered from the rear of the 
plane and borne by a complement of Armed 
Forces bodybearers into a waiting hearse. 
We watched Mrs. Kennedy and the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, climb into the hearse beside the 
coffin. 

The new President repeated his first public 
statement for broadcast and newsreel micro- 
phones, shook hands with some of the Gov- 
ernment and diplomatic leaders who turned 
out to meet the plane, and headed for his 
helicopter. 

Roberts and I were given seats on another 
helicopter bound for the White House lawn. 
In the compartment next to ours in one of 
the large chairs beside a window sat Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen, one of Mr. Kennedy's 
closest associates with the title of special 
counsel to the President. He had not gone 
to Texas with his Chief but had come to the 
airbase for his return. 

Sorensen sat wilted in the large chair, 
crying softly. The dignity of his deep grief 
seemed to sum up all of the tragedy and 
sadness of the previous 6 hours. 

As our helicopter circled in the balmy dark- 
ness for a landing on the White House south 
lawn, it seemed incredible that only 6 hours 
before, John Fitzgerald Kennedy had been a 
vibrant, smiling, waving, and active man. 


THREE Last, BRIGHT Hours—AND THE NIGHT- 
MARE DESCENDS 
(By Carleton Kent) 

Datias.—It had rained in the early morn- 
ing, but then the sky cleared into the livid 
blue of the Southwest; the air was cool, and 
every prospect pleased as John F. Kennedy 
rode into Dallas. 

In neighboring Fort Worth, not notably a 
hotbed of liberalism; he had been extrava- 
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gantly praised at a chamber of commerce 
breakfast meeting by “Mr. Fort Worth,” 
Chamber President Raymond Buck. 

“Our great, courageous, and brilliant 
leader of the world’s strongest nation,” Buck 
had called him. “Our hearts and our arms 
are open to you. May God bless you and 
cause His light to shine on you and your 
companions.” 

Three hours later, in the bright sun of 
Dallas, 30 miles away, the young President 
lay dying in the back seat of an open car, 
struck down by an assassin whose gun 
couldn't miss his russet-haired target in a 
slow-moving motorcade, 

He had come to Texas the day before for 
precampaign politicking in a State whose 
25 electoral votes would be important in 1964, 
whose Democratic Party was torr by a family 


feud, and in which conservative Republicans 
fanatically devoted to Senator Barry GOLD- " 


WATER, Republican, of Arizona, were boasting 
of their strength. 

Overnight the President had smoothed 
over the public portions of the fight among 
Democrats. He had persuaded Senator RALPH 
W. Yarsoroucn, the liberal Democrats’ 
champion, to ride in the same car with 
Lyndon B. Johnson, his dearest Democratic 
foe, and Mrs. Johnson in the Fort Worth and 
Dallas motorcades. 

This was something YARBOROUGH had 
twice refused to do on Thursday, in San 
Antonio, and Houston. 

Pleased over this demonstration, maybe 
only a gesture of Democratic unity, the Presi- 
dent charged on Dallas, the citadel of right- 
wing Republicanism. 

He had a speech in his pocket, to be de- 
livered at an enormous luncheon meeting 
sponsored by top business executives of 
Dallas—almost to a man stanchly conserva- 
tive—and it minced no words. 

It accused his extremist foes of talking 
nonsense—of assuming that words will suf- 
fice without weapons, that vituperation is 
as good as victory, and that peace is a sign 
of weakness. 

The assassin’s bullet struck him down a 
half hour before he was to deliver his chal- 
lenge, and while he was on his way to the 
luncheon date in the Dallas trade mart that 
ended on the grimmest of notes. 

The crowd in downtown Dallas had been 
extra large and appeared extra friendly. 

There were a few Goldwater signs. There 
was one in big capitals in an office building 
that said merely, “Bah.” There was another, 
longer one: “Because of my respect for the 
Presidency, I despise you and your brand 
of socialism.” 

Reporters riding in a “White House press 
bus” 200 yards behind the President’s car 
guessed Mr. Kennedy probably laughed at 
those. 

After the sniper’s bullet hit him, Mrs. 
Kennedy cradled his head in the lap of her 
raspberry-colored wool suit, the one he had 
kidded her about earlier in the joyous day at 
Fort Worth. 

He had apologized, to a crowd standing in 
the early morning rain of a parking lot 
across from the hotel, because his wife hadn't 
come with him. 

“Mrs. Kennedy is organizing herself,” he 
said. “It takes longer. But, of course, she 
looks better than we do when she does it.” 

And at the chamber of commerce break- 
fast later he complained that “nobody won- 
ders what Lyndon and I wear.” 

Just before the shots rang out that killed 
him and gravely wounded Texas Governor, 
John B. Connally, riding in the seat ahead 
of him, the Kennedys were laughing at some- 
thing Mrs. Connally turned around to say 
to them. 

“You can't say Dallas wasn't friendly to you 
today,” she said. 

Then occurred the kind of nightmare the 
Secret Service always live with. 
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And Senator YARBOROUGH riding two cars 
behind will never forget the sight of the 
Secret Service man beating his fist on the 
presidential car in what he knew to be 
anger, frustration, and despair. 

The President died without ever answer- 
ing Mrs. Connally, or saying another word. 

He could have had no intimation of what 
fate had in store for him. He did know, of 
course, that his visit to Texas was begging 
political danger. 

But that was the kind of America he 
preached. He felt it was better to come to 
Texas, to challenge the Republicans and to 
risk any damage accruing from the Demo- 

«cratic Party’s factional fight, than to turn 
his back on it and pretend no trouble existed. 
He chose to go into difficult political ter- 
rain, and to face the most vociferous and 
unyielding foes of his administration in the 
.flercest citadel of conservatism in the Nation. 

Of course, he didn’t know one man, in- 
stead of arguing politics, would use a sniper’s 
rifle. - 


A Gray SATURDAY IN CAPITAL 


(By David Wise) 


WasHINncTton.—The rain in Washington, 
cold, gray, and dismal, had begun soon after 
the dawn. 

At each corner of the President’s mahog- 
any casket, four white candles cast flickering 
shadows in the hushed East Room of the 
White House. 

John F. Kennedy, 35th President of the 
United States, reposed there, in his home, 
for the last time Saturday, 1 day after an 
assassin’s buliet in Dallas had cut short his 
Presidency, his hopes, and his life at the age 
of 46. 

A family mourned, a nation mourned, & 
world mourned, and as the rains came 
throughout the long, sorrowful day, it seemed 
as though the heavens mourned, too. 

There was shock in Washington Friday 
when the President was murdered. Satur- 
day there was only sadness. 

The dead President’s immediate family 
and the great men of power in Washington 
filed past the closed casket Saturday. 

During the night, residents of the Capital 
could hear the sirens of the police escort as 
the casket containing the President’s body 
moved through the dark streets from Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital to the White House. 

The blue-gray Navy ambulance left the 
hospital at 4 am. Inside were Mrs. Jacque- 
line Kennedy, still wearing the blood-spat- 
tered pink suit, stockings, and shoes she 
wore Friday, and the President's brother, At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

At 4:25 a.m., the ambulance, its window 
curtains drawn, moved through the north- 
west gate of the White House. A double 
line of marines led the way as the ambulance 
and three limousines moved under the elms, 
bare of leaves, up the driveway to the north 
portico of the White House. 

Hundreds of persons who had waited in the 
darkness outside the White House gates 
watched silently. Men removed their hats. 
Mrs. Kennedy stepped out of the ambulance, 
waiting patiently for the flag-draped casket 
to be removed. 

Then, she turned and walked steadily be- 
tween the double line of marines, on the 
arm of Robert Kennedy. 

Mrs. Kennedy, the Attorney General, and 
a few members of the President’s staff gath- 
ered in the East Room before dawn. One of 
the priests in attendance said a short prayer. 

At 10:30 a.m., a private Mass was con- 
ducted in the East Room, attended by Mrs. 
Kennedy, her 2 children, and about 75 
close friends and members of the family. 

And all day long they came to file silently 
into the East Room—the leaders of Congress, 
the military, members of the President's 
Cabinet, his close friends, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the members of the diplo- 
matic corps, Governors, and mayors. 


and substituted white lilies. 
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As the leaders of the Nation filed past the 
casket, two of President Kennedy’s rocking 
chairs were taken out of the White House 
by workmen, to be placed in storage. 


AMID SORROW, THE STRENGTH To CARRY ON 
(By Thomas B. Ross) 


WasHIncTon.—"Mrs. Kennedy has asked 
that this be as distinguished a tribute as 
we can possibly make it.” 

With those words of Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., began 
the preparations for the solemn and majestic 
ceremonies that ended when John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy was laid to rest Monday afternoon. 

This is the story of how Mrs. Kennedy’s 
anguished request was carried out. 

It was then midafternoon Friday; Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been shot to death 3 hours before. 
Shriver had just talked by phone with Robert 
Kennedy, who was waiting for the body to be 
flown back from Dallas. 

Shriver carried the Attorney General's 
words to a meeting in the White House of 
the late President's staff, his principal mili- 
tary aides, and the protocol chiefs of the 
State Department. Shriver was not to go to 
bed for another 30 hours. 

He had been having lunch with his wife, 
Eunice, at a downtown restaurant when word 
came that his brother-in-law had been shot. 
Together, they returned to Shriver's office in 
the Peace Corps. 

Robert Kennedy phoned for the first time 
a short while later. Shriver suggested the 
Attorney General stay with Mrs. Kennedy 
and let him handle the details. The Attorney 
General agreed and the Shrivers set out for 
the White House. 

Mrs. Shriver left almost immediately with 
Senator Epwarp KENNEDY, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to be with their parents in Hyan- 
nis Port, Mass. 

Shriver went to work on the arrangements. 
Mrs. Kennedy had now returned to Washing- 
ton with the President’s body. Another call 
from the Attorney General conveyed her de- 
sire to have the East Room in the White 
House prepared as it was for the body of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Shriver had 8 hours to carry out the request 
and no one seemed to know how the East 
Room had been decorated for Lincoln. 

Shriver called Richard Goodwin, a former 
aide at the Peace Corps who had recently 
been chosen as the President's special as- 
sistant on the fine arts. Within half an hour, 
Goodwin produced a photograph of Lincoln's 
body lying in repose in the White House. 

Shriver then turned to William Walton, an 
artist friend of Mrs. Kennedy. Walton took 
Goodwin’s picture and put the White House 
staff to work. 

A furniture upholsterer, brought to the 
White House from Cape Cod, Mass., by the 
First Lady, stood on a 20-foot ladder for 
9 hours arranging the black window cur- 
tains in the proper way. 

Carpenters took down the aluminum storm 
doors to return them to their original form. 

Walton removed the gay flower decoration 
Also during the 
first night he managed to find the proper yel- 
low candlesticks. Antique oil lights were lo- 
cated to illuminate the White House drive- 
way. 

At midnight, Shriver had a crucifix brought 
in from the bedroom of his home in nearby 

land. 

The military men were having great diffi- 
culty locating a ceremonial honor guard to 
receive the President’s body with appropriate 
dignity and ceremony. 

Finally, at 3 a.m., the White House naval 
aide, Capt. Tazewell T. Shepard, Jr., located 
two dozen members of a crack drill team at 
the marine barracks a couple miles from the 
White House. 

They were roused from sleep and volun- 
teered without hesitation. They arrived at 
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the White House in time for Mrs. Kennedy’s 
arrival from Bethesda Naval Hospital with 
the body at 4:30 a.m. 

By then all was in readiness. 

Everything, the First Lady said, had been 
done exactly as she would have done it. 

The First Lady declared her resolve to walk 
behind the casket to the church and she 
asked that Mass be held at St. Matthew's. 

Mrs. Kennedy, the Attorney General, and 
Shriver agreed that there should be a low“ 
spoken Mass rather than a “high” sung Mass 
with incense and more elaborate ceremony. 
The late President had not been a man for 
pomp and circumstance. 

Mrs. Kennedy recalled how pleased she had 
been with the man who sang at her wedding. 
Within hours he agreed to come to Washing- 
ton for the Requiem Mass. 

The First Lady also remembered how 
moved she had been by Bizet's “Agnus Dei,” 
which also had been played at the wedding. 
The piece was promptly included in the 
music scheduled for the Mass. 

Mrs, Kennedy asked that there be no 
elaborate diplomatic display and so the State 
Department’s chief of protocol, Angier Biddle 
Duke, sent out a worldwide request that the 
foreign representation be held down. 

But the request was to no avail. By noon 
Saturday the State Department had been 
flooded with cables reporting that emperors, 
princes, queens, and presidents were deter- 
mined to attend the funeral. 

All afternoon Saturday Shriver and Duke 
worked out the invitation list and the seating 
arrangement in the cathedral. It was com- 
pleted by nightfall. 

And at 11 p.m., more than 30 hours after 
he had received his first call from the Attor- 
ney General, Shriver went home to bed. 


A Mournrut SUNDAY PROCESSION 
(By William Braden) 


WasHINcTON.—The body of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy was carried to the Capitol rotunda 
to lie in state Sunday in a ceremony that 
pulsed with the stark horror of a Greek 
tragedy. 

The agony of the procession was made 
almost unbearable by the shooting in Dallas 
that ended the life of President Kennedy's 
accused assassin. 

Lee Harvey Oswald, 24, was gunned down 
while the first elements of the cortege were 
forming around the north portico of the 
White House. 

The news that Oswald had been shot spread 
quickly at the White House and along the 
cortege route, where it was picked up by 
spectators with transistor radios. 

And then, as if events had been following 
some ironic script, word of Oswald’s death 
electrified the mourners in the rotunda just 
as Mrs. Kennedy turned and left the casket 
of her husband. 

There were no tears for Oswald. But it 
was plain that everyone in this stricken city 
had already had his fill of hate and violence. 
And even the supposedly hardened newsmen 
here were physically sickened by the new 
bloodshed, holding their stomachs as they 
turned away from White House radios and 
television sets. 

With this added anguish, the cortege left 
the White House slightly behind schedule at 
1:10 p.m. 

The body of the murdered President was 
carried on the same black artillery caisson 
that bore Franklin Delano Roosevelt on a 
similar journey in 1945. 5 

The four-wheeled caisson, draped in black, 
was pulled by six white horses. It was pre- 
ceded by a mounted soldier on a seventh 
white horse. The caisson was followed by 
a soldier carrying a flag and by a riderless 
dark gray horse named Black Jack. 

The gelding was fully saddled and a sword 
in a scabbard hung on the right side of the 
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saddle. The silver stirrups were reversed and 
held a pair of black riding boots. 

The casket, covered by the Stars and 
Stripes, was carried from the East Room of 
the White House by servicemen and placed 
on the caisson at the crepe-hung north 
portico. 

To the beat of muffled drums, the proces- 
sion left the White House by the northeast 
gate, the driveway lined by sailors who 
presented the flags of the 50 States. 

Following an historic route, the cortege 
moved along Pennsylvania Avenue to 15th 
Street, and then turned right, taking 15th 
south until it rejoined Pennsylvania. Then, 
with the Capitol dome visible in the distance, 
it proceeded down Pennsylvania and Consti- 
tution Avenues to Delaware Avenue, where it 
turned right again to arrive at the East Plaza 
of the Capitol. The cortege covered the 1,8- 
mile route at a constant pace of 100 steps to 
the minute, the cadence set by the throb of 
the drums. 

No one who was there is likely to forget 
those drums that thudded like a broken 
heart the entire length of the march. 

An estimated 300,000 persons jammed the 
route, standing 10 to 20 deep at the curbs, 
leaning from windows, perched on walls and 
rooftops and wedged in trees. 

The crowd was the largest he had ever seen 
in Washington, said Police Capt. Joseph 
V. Osterman. 

It seemed that almost all of those along 
the way, adults and children, were wearing 
their Sunday best, in respect for the dead 
leader. And aside from the drums—always 
the drums—the silence seemed nearly per- 
fect as the cortege moved down the broad 
eight lanes of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The skies were cloudless and painfully 
bright. A crisp wind blew from the west, 
whirling brown and yellow leaves from near- 
barren trees, bracing the flags that hung at 
half-staff all along the way. 

To some, the procession sometimes seemed 
like a little lost ship making its way down 
the black river of pavement. It was not a 
small procession, but it looked diminutive on 
the vast, empty boulevard. 

The cortege was headed by a police honor 
guard. This was followed by the escort com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Philip C. Wehle; by the 
20 drummers from the 5 services; by a com- 
pany of Navy personnel, symbolizing Mr. 
Kennedy’s service in that branch during 
World War II; by a special honor guard con- 
sisting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and, just 
ahead of the caisson, a color detail and 
clergymen. 

Behind the caisson came a serviceman with 
the Presidential flag and then the horse and 
cars carrying dignitaries and members of Mr. 
Kennedy’s family—among them President 
Johnson and Mrs. Kennedy with the two 
children, Caroline and John, Junior. 

The rear was brought up by another police 
honor guard and by the White House press 
corps. 

Their repressed emotions finally proved too 
much for the well-behayed spectators. And 
when the procession had passed, they sud- 
denly broke from the curbs and moved into 
the street to join the reporters who brought 
up the rear of the cortege. 

It was a startling and poignant sight. 
Looking back, the reporters abruptly found 
themselves joined by hundreds and then 
thousands of men, women, and children. 

Running and trotting, the spectators swept 
after the cortege, following their fallen Presi- 
dent. 

But at Ninth Street, police threw a cordon 
across the avenue—holding spectators and 
reporters alike. 

The reporters were finally allowed through. 
But minutes later they had been joined by 
a second wave of spectators. 

Another police cordon was encountered at 
Seventh Street. Once again, the reporters 
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eventually talked their way through. But at 
Fourth Street, the reporters and others came 
up against a line of Marines with fixed 
bayonets. And this time the newsmen were 
stopped cold, despite the protests of a White 
House press aid who pointed out they were 
a part of the official procession. 

The cortege continued along Constitution 
Avenue and then swung around to the East 
Plaza. 

Again the crowds broke, and they moved 
like a wave toward the Capitol—thousands 
and thousands of them, literally engulfing 
the building and rushing up the stairs of 
the West Plaza. 

Arriving at the East Plaza, the cortege was 
honored by a 21-gun salute. Drums sounded 
four rumes and flourishes, and the Air Force 
band played “Hail to the Chief” and a naval 
hymn, “Eternal Father, Strong To Save.” 

The casket was then carried into the ro- 
tunda, under the great dome, where it was 
placed upon the black-draped catafalque 
that once supported the coffin of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

John, Junior, was taken outside, but Caro- 
line stood at her mother’s right side in the ro- 
tunda as brief tributes were paid to Mr. 
Kennedy by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, the Senate Democratic leader; Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the United States, 
and Representative Jonn W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, Speaker of the House. 

“There was the sound of laughter; in a 
moment, it was no more. And so, she took 
a ring from her finger and placed it in his 
hands,” said MANSFIELD. 

He eulogized Mr. Kennedy as a leader, as 
a patriot, as a father and as a husband. 

“He gave us of his love that we, too, in 
turn—might give,” said MANSFIELD. “He 
gave that we might give of ourselves, that 
we might give to one another until there 
would be no room, no room at all, for the 
bigotry, the hatred, prejudice and the ar- 
rogance which converged in that moment of 
horror to strike him down.” 

“We are saddened,” said Warren. 
are stunned. We are perplexed. 

“What moved some misguided wretch to 
do this horrible deed may never be known 
to us, but we do know that such acts are 
commonly stimulated by forces of hatred 
and malevolence, such as today, which are 
eating their way into the bloodstream of 
American life. 

“What a price we pay for this fanaticism. 

“It has been said that the only thing we 
learn from history is that we do not learn. 

“But surely we can learn if we have the 
will to do so. Surely there is a lesson to be 
learned from this tragic event. 

“If we really love this country, if we 
truly love justice and mercy, if we fervent- 
ly want to make this Nation better for those 
who are to follow us, we can at least abjure 
the hatred that consumes people, the false 
accusations that divide us and the bitter- 
ness that begets violence. 

“Is it too much to hope that the martyr- 
dom of our beloved President might even 
soften the hearts of those who would them- 
selves recoil from assassination but who do 
not shrink from spreading the venom which 
kindles thoughts of it in others?” 

“At each great crisis in our history,” 
said McCormack, “we have found a lead- 
er able to grasp the helm of state and guide 
the country through the troubles which be- 
set it.” 

Mr. Kennedy was such a man, said Mc- 
Cormack, and he added: 

“Now that our great leader has been taken 
from us in a cruel death, we are bound to 
feel shattered and helpless in the face of 
our loss. This is but natural. 

“But as the first bitter pang of our in- 
credulous grief begins to pass, we must 
thank God that we were privileged, however 
briefly, to have had this great man for our 
President. For he has now taken his place 


“We 
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among the great figures of our world his- 
tory. 

“While this is an occasion of deep sor- 
row, it should also be one of dedication. 
We must have the determination to unite 
and carry on the spirit of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy for a strengthened America and 
for a future world of peace.” 

The acoustics were bad, and most of the 
speeches went unheard by the small group 
of mourners who had crowded into the ro- 
tunda. Former President Harry S. Truman 
stood behind the speakers with bowed head, 
his hands clasped in front of him. 

Mrs. Kennedy was dressed in black, her 
head covered with black lace. Caroline wore 
a blue coat, red shoes, white gloves, and 
& ribbon in her hair. And those who do not 
have children her age wondered whether she 
understood what was happening there. 

Her uncle, Robert F. Kennedy, the Attor- 
ney General, stood next to her. 

It was warm in the rotunda. Representa- 
tive Cart Vinson, Democrat, of Georgia was 
led out at the beginning of the ceremony. A 
physician said Vinson was overheated. And 
after being given a fluid, the Representative, 
who has been in Congress for more years 
than Mr. Kennedy lived, returned to hear the 
proceedings from a chair. 

At 2:17 p.m., a serviceman and President 
Johnson carried a mounted floral tribute to 
the casket in the center of the rotunda. Mr. 
Johnson bowed his head briefly and then 
turned and walked back. 

Then Mrs. Kennedy and Caroline walked 
hand in hand to the catafalque, kneeled and 
Mrs. Kennedy kissed the flag which covered 
her husband's casket. 

The time—2:19 p.m. 

The mother and daughter turned and 
walked from the bier, and then led the 
mourners out of the rotunda. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
Dec. 29, 1963] 


A MONDAY WALK IN GOTHIC GLOOM 
(By William Braden) 


WASHINGTON. —The casket moved through 
the streets followed by presidents and 
princes, dukes and prime ministers—even 
a king and an emperor. 

But the eyes of thousands were on a 
woman in black. 

She strode briskly to the cadence of the 
funeral drums, her head erect, her widow's 
veil tossed by the wind. 

The passage of years may some day blur 
the memories of those who lined the curbs 
of the Nation’s Capital Monday. Even the 
clatter of hooves and the beat of the drums 
may someday be forgotten. 

But for those who stood and watched it, 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy’s last walk with her 
husband can never be forgotten. 

She strode with strength and purpose 
behind the caisson that bore the murdered 
President, the veil fluttering like a proud 
and terrible flag of honor. And those who 
watched shared both her sorrow, which was 
a nation’s sorrow, and her strength, which 
was her own. 

Surely it was her finest hour. 

Many of the world’s most powerful lead- 
ers, all on foot, kept step behind Mrs. Ken- 
nedy as her husband's casket was carried 
from the White House to the Requiem Mass 
in St. Matthew's Cathedral. 

A separate procession a short time earlier 
had taken the casket to the White House 
from the Capitol rotunda, where Mr. Ken- 
nedy had lain in state since Sunday after- 
noon. 

A final procession, following the mass, 
bore the casket to its resting place in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

The widow’s unprecedented march to the 
cathedral followed a route of about a half 
mile. 
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The procession first moved west on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, turning north at 17th 
Street. Then it continued to the cathedral 
on 17th, Connecticut Avenue and Rhode 
Island Avenue. 

The day was crisp and bright—very much 
as it was on Sunday when Mr. Kennedy 
was carried to the rotunda. The tempera- 
ture was in the forties, the sky was cloud- 
less, and the buildings along the way formed 
deep canyons of alternate sunlight and 
shadow. 

Mourners jammed the sidewalks. Others 
stood on high ledges of office buildings and 
many more appeared to risk their lives by 
sitting on the edges of roofs, their feet hang- 
ing down. 

The crowds waited silently, as they did 
Sunday. Then, in the distance, came the 
sound of the muffled drums. 

Then the sound of pipes and then the 
dread music of military bands playing Cho- 
pin’s funeral march. 

And finally the long procession, far grander 
than Sunday's, headed by a police honor 
guard. 

Close behind the police came the red- 
jacketed Marine Band, its snare drums cov- 
ered with crepe. 

Spectators in the rear stood on boxes to 
see, and a well-dressed man hurried up car- 
rying a newly purchased garbage can to use 
for a platform. 

A phalanx of West Pointers marched by, 
followed by cadets and midshipmen from the 
Air Force, Navy, and Coast Guard Academies. 

Next came contingents of enlisted men 
and a mixed contingent of servicewomen. 

Above the unwavering rhythm of the 
drums, the chords of the funeral march 
echoed again and again. 

The Navy Band passed, moving from the 
shadows into the sunlight that glistened on 
its instruments. 

More contingents of servicemen, and then 
the Air Force Band. 

From time to time the bands played 
“America” or “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
But always they returned to Chopin's dirge, 

Paratroopers swung past wearing jaunty 
berets, followed by marines in dress uni- 
form. 

Then the sound of pipes and the Black 
Watch marchers in kilts and busbies, the 
ribbons of their instruments flying in the 
breeze. 

And then the black artillery caisson drawn 
by six white horses. 

The three horses on the left side were rid- 
den by soldiers in dress blues, and an out- 
rider kept pace on a seventh white horse. 

The casket was still covered by the US. 
fiag that would not be removed until the 
burial ceremony, and it was secured to the 
lumbering four-wheeled caisson by two black 
bands. 

Behind it marched a solitary bluejacket 
in white puttees, carrying the Presidential 
flag. And then once more the awesome sight 
of the riderless dark horse with two black 
boots placed in its reversed stirrups. 

So far the stillness of the crowd had been 
almost unbroken. 

But now, as the widow passed, a very 
faint sound rose, lost almost at once on the 
wind, like a low, collective moan. 

Mrs. Kennedy was flanked on the right 
and left by her husband’s brothers, Robert 
and Edward—the Attorney General and the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

She walked past at steady pace, her arms 
swinging free, her face hidden by the black 
veil. 

Men, women, and children turned their 
heads to stare after her. And they continued 
to stare after her until she was far up the 
street. 

They seemed hardly to notice those who 
came behind her—Harry S. Truman, Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower, Prince Philip, President 
Charles de Gaulle, President Johnson. 

After the mass, Mrs. Kennedy and the dig- 
nitaries entered limousines for the hour- 
long procession through downtown Wash- 
ington and across the Potomac River to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery in Virginia. 

Newsmen here have remarked on the mute- 
ness and tearlessness of the spectators during 
Sunday's and Monday's processions. 

But the reason for that is not hard to 
find. Tears spring from grief. And the grief 
here is deep. 

But there is horror here, too. A horror 
that numbs and dumfounds and at times 
prevents the outward manifestations of sor- 
row. 

It is a gothic gloom that pervades this 
city. 
The black bunting. The drums. The 
ringing of the bells at night and the shud- 
dering of organs. The pomp and circum- 
stance, out of another age. — 

And more than that, the memories. The 
constant reminders here, at every hand, of a 
happier time. 

For it is here that he lived and worked 
and was seen. It is here that one walks past 
the White House at night and sees the crepe 
above the door in the lighted north portico. 

The White House, with Caroline's swings 
and John, Junior's, sandbox back behind. 

It is as if Poe’s raven perched on every mar- 
ble bust in this city of marble busts, calling 
“Nevermore,” 

The natural shock at the death of a Presi- 
dent is multiplied beyond measure by the 
circumstances of that death—sudden and 
violent, unexpected and senseless. Not the 
natural death of a beloved and elder states- 
man but the murder of a young pioneer who 
promised a New Frontier. 

This is more than grief. This is deeper 
than grief. 

“It's going to happen to the whole world,” 
said an old woman who stood watching the 
final procession from cathedral to cemetery, 
her eyes glazed with unreasoning fear. “And 
it’s going to happen overnight. It happened 
to him. And if it happened to him, it can 
happen to all of us.” 

In the passing procession, the limousine 
carrying the new President was escorted by 
a score of Secret Service men. 

The men who walked beside the car seemed 
to be staring up at every window of every 
building along the way. 


From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
Dec. 29, 1963] 
“THE TRUMPET SUMMONS Us“ —Hrs BUOYANT 
Worps EcHo 


(By Carleton Kent) 


WasnHiInoton.—The soul of John F. Ken- 
nedy, martyred 35th President of the United 
States, was commended to God Monday in a 
simple Roman Catholic low mass in St. 
Matthew's Cathedral. 

The hour-long ceremony, attended by 
1,200 persons from all over the world, some 
of the highest and others of the most ordi- 
nary estate, was dominated in one sense by 
the heavy, harsh voice of Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, who performed the last rite. 

But overriding Cardinal Cushing, the 
music and the ancient Catholic ritual were 
some of Mr. Kennedy's own words—and par- 
ticularly those of his inaugural address ol 
January 20, 1961. 

They were delivered by the Most Reverend 
Philip Hannon, auxiliary bishop of Washing- 
ton, along with a recollection of some of the 
Slain President's favorite Bible quotations, 
from the pulpit. 

Bishop Hannon read the inaugural address, 
and the words sounded as brave and buoyant 
as they had on that freezing winter's day less 


than 3 years ago when Mr. Kennedy took the 
oath as President: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
need—not as a call to battle, though em- 
battled we are—but a call to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle, year in and year 
out, ‘rejoicing in hope, patient in tribula- 
tlon'—a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, 
and war itself. 

“I do not shrink from this responsibility— 
I welcome it. I do not believe that any of 
us would exchange places with any other 
people or any other generation. 

“And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

In the congregation were Ethiopia’s Em- 
peror, the Queen of the Hellenes, the King 
of the Belgians, the Prime Minister and the 
Prince consort of the United Kingdom, the 
proud soldier-President of France, and the 
governmental rank—and the file—from 
America and all over the world. 

White House Office secretaries and petty- 
detail handlers were there, too, all joined to- 
gether in a moving display of affection and 
grief. 

At 11:45 a.m. the congregation, all but 
those who had walked behind Mrs. Kennedy 
in the sad procession from the White House, 
could hear through the open main doors a 
military band playing the hymn “Pray for 
Dead.” Its strains clashed with those of the 
organ, playing softly inside. 

Five minutes later came a mournful skirl 
from the famed Black Watch bagpipers, who 
only 2 weeks ago had staged a brave marching 
show on the south lawn of the White House 
for a grandstand full of Washington chil- 
dren, at the Kennedy’s request. 

And at noon Cardinal Cushing, followed 
by purple-garbed prelates, walked down the 
center aisle to the massive main doors. 

He greeted Mrs. Kennedy, who had just 
been joined by her children, Caroline, 5, and 
John, Junior, 3, who had arrived by car. John 
cried a moment, but stopped when his moth- 
er comforted him. Later he was given a 
religious pamphlet to occupy his attention. 

In turn, Mrs. Kennedy, dressed in black 
and wearing a long diaphanous veil, was 
comforted by the richly garbed and mitered 
Cardinal Cushing, who had officiated at her 
wedding and the baptism of the children. 

He put his arm around her shoulders, as 
she genuflected before him. Then he leaned 
down and gently patted the children. 

Mrs. Kennedy, giving a hand to each 
child, walked down the aisle, closely followed 
by Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, the late Presi- 
dent's mother, Mrs. Rose Kennedy, and other 
members of the family. 

The sounds of military protocol outside— 
the mournful muffled drum beats, the orders 
cracked out to honor guards and other mili- 
tary units, continued to mingle with the 
liturgical music inside the cathedral. 

Cardinal Cushing stood aside, his hands 
clasped in the attitude of prayer, as President 
Charles de Gaulle, of France, in his beige gen- 
eral’s uniform, led the foreign dignitaries 
into the church. He was accompanied by 
Queen Frederika of Greece. Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia also was in the front row. 

De Gaulle’s face was stern and solemn as 
he walked down the aisle, guided by ushers 
in the full-dress uniforms of the U.S. armed 
services. 

Many of those who followed—the chiefs 
of state and heads of foreign delegations, the 
Supreme Court, the Cabinet, the diplomats, 
the congressional leaders of both parties— 
walked with downcast eyes. 

The band outside played the traditional 
ruffles and flourishes, followed by Hail to 
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the Chief” that always greets the President 
on formal occasions—and President and Mrs. 
Johnson entered the church. 

Then, after Cardinal Cushing had blessed 
the casket, the pallbearers bore it inside and 
walked slowly down the center aisle, behind 
altar boys carrying the crucifix and candles, 
their flames guttering in the cold wind blow- 
ing through the open door. 

De Gaulle knelt during the entire service, 
his body erect, his face somber and seem- 
ingly frozen. Near him sat West Germany’s 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, following the 
mass with absorption. 

Toward the end, Cardinal Cushing doffed 
the vestments of the mass, resumed the scar- 
let cape and capella, and blessed the body in 
the simple wooden coffin and uttered the 
final prayer: 

“I am the resurrection and the life. He 
who believes in Me, even if he die, shall live; 
and whoever lives and believes in Me shall 
never die.” 

The honor guard slowly carried the casket 
out of the cathedral. Tears coursed down 
the strong, angular face of the cardinal as 
he stood in the doorway, his raiment bril- 
liant in the afternoon sun. 

He wiped his eyes with a handkerchief 
while the Army band ranked outside played 
a dirge. 

The young widow walked erect with her 
children. But under her black veil her eyes 
shone with tears. Mrs. Rose Kennedy lost 
her composure as she left the cathedral and 
wept. So did Senator KENNEDY. 

President Johnson's face was set in a grim, 
tragic mask as he reached the door—again 
to the sound of “Hail to the Chief.” 

Caroline, sobbing at her mother's side, and 
John, Junior, were turned over to the family 
nurse, Maud Shaw, and three Secret Service 
agents. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and his wife walked out of the cathedral a 
few paces ahead of former President Harry 
S. Truman. 

The Eisenhowers and Mr. Truman paused 
at the door to say a few words of comfort to 
Mrs. Kennedy. Then General Eisenhower 
and Mr. Truman, political feuding forgotten, 
conversed on the cathedral steps as they 
waited their cars. 

And the sad journey to Arlington National 
Cemetery and Mr, Kennedy’s final resting 
place resumed. 


JOURNEY's END ON HILLSIDE 
(By Thomas B. Ross) 


ARLINGTON CEMETERY.—John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy was buried Monday at a modest 
graveside overlooking the majestic memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln. 

It was a grand but simple ceremony in the 
eloquently understated manner of the 35th 
President of the United States who was killed 
by an assassin’s bullets last Friday. 

The burial place at the Arlington National 
Cemetery was close by the spot where the 
late President had paused on a quiet stroll 
early last spring and commented: “Imagine 
living out here. Wouldn't this be a wonder- 
ful place for the White House?” 

At that time, accompanied by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara and his close 
friend, Charles L. Bartlett of the Sun-Times 
Washington Bureau, President Kennedy had 
just completed an unpublicized tour of the 
cemetery and the Custis Lee mansion, once 
the home of Gen, Robert E. Lee. 

Monday afternoon, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy was laid to rest in the hillside sloping 
down from the mansion to the Potomac 
River. 

At the grave was his widow, Jacqueline, 
but his children, Caroline and John, Jr., 
who had attended the requiem mass at St. 
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Matthew’s Cathedral, were not taken to the 
cemetery. 

With the exception of the late President's 
ailing father, Joseph P. Kennedy, the rest 
of the large family was there—mother Rose, 
brothers Robert and Edward, sisters Eunice, 
Patricia and Jean. 

Mrs. Kennedy, a black veil covering her 
beautiful face, stood a few paces from the 
grave as Richard Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
ton read the committal prayers of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Mr. Kennedy’s burial place is located in an 
open stretch of land more than 100 yards 
from the other closely ordered graves of this 
military cemetery. 

The only other President buried here is 
William Howard Taft. 

The late President’s body was borne to 
the cemetery across the Lincoln Memorial 
Bridge, Mrs, Kennedy followed the black, 
horse-drawn caisson in a limousine. The 
Marine Band and a special military honor 
guard preceded the casket in slow cadence. 

The cortege came to a halt 100 yards from 
the grave. Mrs. Kennedy stepped out of the 
limousine and the band sounded “Ruffles 
and Flourishes.” Then the National Anthem 
was played. 

Mrs. Kennedy approached the grave along 
a straw mat in company with Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy. The rest of the fam- 
ily followed immediately behind them, tak- 
ing up positions to the right of the grave 
on a long grass-colored matting. 

President Johnson stood inconspicuously 
behind the family, off to the side, and it was 
dificult to pick him out of the crowd of 
mourners. 

Former Presidents Harry S. Truman and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, alighting from the 
same car, assumed an equally inconspicuous 
vantage point in the throng of lofty national 
and international dignitaries. 

The mourners made their way to the 
graveside between two columns of the 
Army’s Special Forces, advanced by the late 
President to strengthen the fight against 
Communist guerrillas in such places as 
Vietnam. 

Autumn leaves, dropped from planes at a 
high altitude, fell on the burial site as the 
mourners approached their places. 

President Charles de Gaulle, of France, 
resplendent in a light brown general’s uni- 
form, took up a position at the foot of the 
grave. Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
on De Gaulle’s left, was also in uniform, a 
bright kelly green sash across his chest. 

Prior to the religious ceremony, the Irish 
guard, here on personal request of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, performed a special manual at the foot 
of the grave. 

De Gaulle removed his hat and glasses and 
made the sign of the cross as Cardinal Cush- 
ing began the prayers. The cardinal’s vivid 
red robes stood in sharp contrast to the black 
lectern. 

The prayers, alternately in Latin and Eng- 
lish, included the Lord's Prayer and the Hail 
Mary. Twice the cardinal sprinkled holy wa- 
ter on the casket. Midway through the reli- 
gious rites, Cardinal Cushing paused, the 
troops came to present arms, and a 21-gun 
salute was sounded. 

Overhead 50 jet fighter planes zoomed by 
at low altitude. They were followed by Air 
Force 1, the plane which carried the late 
President to Dallas and brought his body 
back last Friday. The exhaust and the con- 
trails of the jets left a gray smudge on the 
cloudless sky. 

At the conclusion of the “prayers, Mrs. 
Kennedy and the Attorney General moved 
closer to the grave beside Cardinal Cushing. 
The late President's brother-in-law, R. Sar- 
gent Shriver, Jr., of Chicago, took up the spot 
left by the Attorney General next to Mrs. Rose 
Kennedy. 
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Three volleys of musketry rang out, and 
taps were sounded. The band struck up a 
hymn, and the eight body bearers began to 
fold the American fiag which they had been 
holding over the casket. 

Mrs. Kennedy lit an “eternal flame,” akin 
to the light that burns under the Arc d"Tri- 
omphe in Paris. Then she took the folded 
flag, paused momentarily as Cardinal Cush- 
ing offered a few words of comfort to her, and 
walked to her limousine. 

At that point, for the first time in her 3- 
day ordeal, Mrs. Kennedy’s public composure 
began to dissolve. Those close to the grave 
said she began to weep, and she approached 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Taylor put his arm about her and attempt- 
ed to console her. Mrs. Kennedy, although 
still weeping, seemed to regain much of her 
composure as she departed for her limousine. 

Cardinal Cushing moved to the side of the 
late President’s mother, who had been lean- 
ing heavily on Shriver’s arm. The cardinal 
raised his arm, as if to put it about Rose 
Kennedy’s shoulder. But she straightened 
herself up, grasped his hands, and kissed the 
episcopal ring. 

Then she rested her head on his shoulder 
for a brief moment, before leading the rest 
of the family to the waiting cars. 


Mrs. KENNEDY—A WOMAN EQUAL TO HER TASK 


(Nore.—This tribute to Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy was written on the 10th anniversary of 
her wedding to the late President by Charles 
Bartlett, a close personal friend. It is being 
reprinted because it reveals the qualities of 
character and personality that were so clearly 
revealed in her conduct during the tragic 
days of late November.) 

(By Charles Bartlett) 

WasHINGTON.—It would be impossible to 
imagine any state of life in which the com- 
panionship of marriage was more essential 
or any wife more ideally suited to this par- 
ticular President. 

An observer living among politicians is 
struck by the fact that the complexities 
which confront all wives are compounded for 
the wives of politicians and doubly com- 
pounded for the wife of a politician who 
manages to reach the White House. The 
difference is that the compartmentalization 
between home and office which is possible in 
private life becomes exceedingly difficult in 
public life. No private pursuit, however am- 
bitious, carries an involvement for a wife 
that equals the demands placed upon a 
woman whose husband is seeking or holding 
high political office. 

It is possible to love a politician without 
loving politics but it is impossible to marry 
one without becoming part of his career. 

Jacqueline Kennedy’s struggle to attain 
this compartmentalization has been the 
measure of her firmness and resourcefulness. 
A President lives as much in controversy as 
in the White House and his private life is a 
seclusion from the tempest and a respite 
from the pressures. 

Mrs. Kennedy's greatest accomplishment 
has been to maintain this refuge and em- 
bellish it with the variety, warmth, and wit of 
her own personality. 

As a young woman entering the White 
House, Mrs, Kennedy had many choices and 
much advice, but she chose a firm course of 
following her own best instincts. She set 
out to do the things she could do well for 
her family and the White House and to do 
them in her own style and with people she 
selected herself. 

The zest and thoroughness with which she 
plunged into the task of refurbishing the 
White House were the mark of this spirit. 

Starting almost on the first day of her 
residency, she sought out the people who 
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could give her the knowledge that she 
needed, then the people who could find the 
things that she needed, and finally the people 
who would pay for them. 

When the drive faltered, she swallowed her 
shyness and went before the television cam- 
eras in an appearance that will long stand as 
a classic in the medium. When donors fal- 
tered, she prodded them with charm and 
persistence that narrowed their avenues of 
escape. 

Her effort developed a momentum that 
swiftly transformed the White House from 
simulated and meaningless elegance to gra- 
cious and authentic dignity. She created in 
less than 3 years a priceless museum of 
American treasures. 

This same determination—to make the 
White House reflect the best in American 
life—was applied to a dogged and detailed 
assault on the pomposity of official func- 
tions. The effort did not spring from any 
desire to win fame as a hostess. It was sim- 
ply a matter of doing something that had 
to be done in a fashion that would please 
her husband and enhance the country in the 
eyes of foreigners. 

The cause of her public impact in an era 
when masses of women are struggling to be 
more beautiful and interesting is not diffi- 
cult to discern. But the imitators of Mrs. 
Kennedy have missed the essence of her per- 
sonality and success, which is an insistence 
on being herself. 

Women are using their emancipation to go 
in many directions, but the most common 
fallacy of the sex is a tendency to watch 
each other and to do what the other is doing. 

Mrs. Kennedy did not make the mistake of 
trying to be Eleanor Roosevelt or Dolly Mad- 
ison. But by fidelity to her own individual- 
ity, she has become a unique figure in the 
White House and an enormous asset to the 
President. 


THE MAN THE Nation Lost 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WasHINGTON.—John F. Kennedy was an 
intensely realistic man and he talked oc- 
casionally of assassination in the same ana- 
lytical fashion in which he discussed the 
other hazards and opportunities of his Presi- 
dency. On the morning of the day it hap- 
pened, he referred to the ease with which a 
President could be shot. 

This may or may not have been a pre- 
monition, but it was certainly not a fear or 
any form of negative emotion. His mind 
dwelled constantly on the forces which could 
obstruct his purposes and this was simply 
one that had to be considered. 

He was impelled into politics by a sense 
of the things that could be done for the 
country. He ran for President with a con- 
fidence that he could be a constructive force. 
His days in the White House were marked 
above all by a driving desire to do his best 
in the time that he had. 

He could not have regretted, if the assas- 
sin’s bullet left him any moments of re- 
flection before death, any wasted time or 
missed opportunities. He could only have 
felt a deep sadness that he would not live 
to achieve his high hopes for his term of 


“office, 


It is ironic that a man so dedicated to 
tangible deeds is destined now to be remem- 
bered less for his accomplishments than for 
the intangible qualities of his spirit and 
character. He disciplined himself to be great 
in order to do great things and the waste of 
his death is that his greatness so far ex- 
ceeded his time for achievement. 

Discipline was a prime ingredient of his 
greatness. He rarely talked in abstract terms 
but he displayed over the years a firm deter- 
mination to define for himself the strong 
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and weak characteristics of man and to ex- 
pand the strengths and reject the flaws that 
he found in himself. It was as if he had 
assessed the qualities that he would need for 
the challenges he saw ahead and determined 
to possess them through an exercise of will. 

In this pursuit he had much to work with 
from the beginning. His mind was lightning 
fast from youth, his intuition was quick and 
precise, and his curiosity was limitless. His 
temperamant was innately balanced between 
action and reflection, between gravity and 
humor, and between cold reason and human 
warmth. 

He did not change as a personality. His 
burdens never eclipsed his broad streak of 
gaiety, his adversities did not encroach upon 
his optimism, and his honors and offices never 
managed to swell his solid assurance into 
anything that could be called conceit. 

He inspired loyalty because he was loyal 
and because his personal qualities made as- 
sociates and friends strive to show him their 
best. He projected an electricity that sought 
a spark of wisdom or wit and his presence, 
even as a young man, was always a chal- 
lenge. 

The zest and enthusiasm that he brought 
into the White House never flickered. He 
arrived with a burning sense of the good 
things that could be done and as he faced 
the difficulties of doing them, his determina- 
tion deepened and his pace quickened. 

Death caught him at a time when he was 
stimulated beyond all the past periods of 
his intense life by the varied challenges on 
the domestic and foreign fronts. He went 
off to Texas in a high spirit of confidence 
that he could meet these challenges despite 
all the disappointments of the past year. 

His force stemmed from his belief that a 
great nation should not tolerate remediable 
shortcomings and no one who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him can ever accept the 
virtue of a passive attitude. To at least this 
one friend, his epitaph will be: “He was a 
gentle and fine man who possessed the will 
to meet the problems as he saw them.” 


AMERICA WEEPS 


President Kennedy lies dead, a martyr in 
the cause of democratic government. 
His countrymen weep in sorrow and in 


er. 

The immensity of the crime can hardly be 
grasped in these hours of confusion that in- 
evitably have followed the assassination of 
the Chief of the most powerful Nation in the 
world. 

The Nation goes ahead with a new leader. 
Vice President Johnson has assumed the 
heavy burden of the Presidency and the pol- 
icies of the Nation will undergo no imminent 
change. But inevitably the assassination 
will change the course of history, not only 
in the Nation but in the world. 

And it should change the temper of our 
times. At the moment the motive that lurked 
in the twisted mind of the killer is not, of 
course, known. 

But the deed in Dallas was different only 
in degree of importance from such acts of 
violence as the bombing of houses of wor- 
ship, racial murders and only last month, in 
the same city, the degrading assault on U.N. 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 


All of these acts of violence are the work 


of persons who, fundamentally, do not be- 
lieve in a democratic government operating 
under a rule of law. 

The whisperers and preachers of hate and 
disunity, who undermine confidence in our 
Government and our public officials by ir- 
responsible attacks on their sanity and loy- 
alty, plant the motives in the heads of those 
who pull the triggers and toss the bombs. 

Those who impugn the motives of our na- 
tional leaders, who defy the courts, distort 
the operations of the United Nations, or ad- 
vocate a change in our form of government, 
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might not themselves do violence. But they 
engender the kind of hate that must have 
been in the eyes that lined up Mr. Kennedy’s 
head in the crosshairs of a rifle sight yes- 
terday. 

The awful loss that hate visited upon the 
Nation and the world should inspire all 
Americans to join together in this hour of 
shock and mourning in a reexamination of 
the national conscience. 

The right of dissent, the exercise of free 
speech, the criticism of the President and 
other public officials, high and low, must not 
corrode into sullen rebellion that breeds 
violence. All Americans, those who agree 
with their Government's policies and those 
who disagree, must stand together on this 
fundamental and demonstrate this unity by 
action as well as words. The purveyors of 
hate must acknowledge the danger they 
create. 

When we speak of the purveyors of hate we 
obviously are not speaking of the President's 
regular political opposition, those persons 
in his own party and in the Republican 
Party who had disagreed with many of his 
views and policies and who also grieve for 
Mr. Kennedy. We are speaking of the ex- 
tremists, left and right, who go beyond the 
pale in their opposition and criticism. 

The Nation owes a great debt to Mr. Ken- 
nedy who gave his life in the service of his 
country as surely as a soldier on the front 
line. And to Mrs. Kennedy and the Presi- 
dent’s family, the American people offer their 
hearts. The personal tragedy of an assassin- 
ation seldom has been as heartbreakingly 
evident as in the scene that followed the 
shooting; Mrs. Kennedy holding the Presi- 
dent’s head in her lap and weeping “Oh, no.” 

No, it should never have happened in 
America, That it did must weigh heavily 
on America’s conscience. And if it brings 
a reawakening and a real change in the 
temper of our times, Mr. Kennedy will not 
have died in vain. This is a prayer in which 
all Americans can join. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF JOHN F, KENNEDY 


(Gwendolyn Brooks, Chicago’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet, wrote these words upon 
the assassination of President Kennedy and 
sent them to the Sun-Times. “I was so very 
much upset, as everyone else is, I wanted 
to express what I felt,” she said. “I started 
making notes during the first 2 hours after I 
heard of the President’s death. “Late Fri- 
day, after the house was quiet, I sat down 
and completed the poem.“) 


(By Gwendolyn Brooks) 


"+ + + this good, this decent, this kindly 
man.“ — SENATOR MANSFIELD. 


I hear things crying in the world. 
A nightmare congress of obscure 
Delirium uttering overbreath 
The tilt and jangle of this death. 


Who had a sense of world and man, 
Who had an apt and antic grace 

Lies lenient, lapsed, and large beneath 
The tilt and jangle of this death. 


The world goes on with what it has. 

Its reasoned, right and only code. 

Coaxing, with military faith, 

The tilt and jangle of this death. 

THE Deep THAT FREEDOM BRED 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

WASHINGTON.—The first need of the country 
is to take to heart the nature of this un- 
speakable crime. There is no public crisis at 
home or abroad that demands such instant 
attention that it cannot wait until we have 
collected ourselves and can proceed deliber- 
ately. But there is a searing internal crisis 
within the American spirit that we have 
first to realize and then to resolve. 

The American future depends on it, and 
our capacity to govern ourselves. What we 
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have to realize is that, though speech and 
gossip and rumor are free, the safety of 
the Republic is at stake when extremists go 
unrestrained. Extremists may profess any 
ideology. But what they all have in com- 
mon is that they treat opponents as enemies, 
as outside the laws and the community of 
their fellowmen. 

What happened in Dallas, to be sure, could 
have happened in another city. But it must 
be said that the murder of the President was 
not the first act of political violence in 
that city, but one in a series. The man who 
is now the President of the United States was 
manhandled by his fellow Texans. The man 
who represents the United States at the 
United Nations was spat upon. 

In this atmosphere of political violence 
lived the President's murderer, himself ad- 
dicted to the fascination of violence in his 
futile and lonely and brooding existence. 
The salient fact about him was his aliena- 
tion from humanity, from country, family, 
and friends. Nothing within him, it would 
seem, bound him to the President or to the 
Governor as human beings. No human feel- 
ing stayed his hand. 

In his alienation, Lee Harvey Oswald 
turned to the left. But that was incidental. 
Those who assaulted Mr. Johnson and Adlai 
E. Stevenson had turned to the right. The 
common characteristic of all of them was 
their alienation, the loss of their ties, the 
rupture of the community. 

An extremist is an outsider. For him, the 
Government in Washington is a hated for- 
eign power and the President in Washington 
is an invading conqueror. There is no limit, 
therefore, to his hatred that feeds upon the 
venom of malice, slander, and hallucination. 

In Dallas today there is much searching of 
conscience, and well there should be. Dallas 
has long been conspicuous for its tolerance 
of extremists, and for the inability of its 
decent citizens, undoubtedly the great ma- 
jority, to restrain the extremists and re- 
store a condition of honest and temperate 
and reasonable discussion. 

It was comforting to read Sunday that 
the mayor of Dallas, Earle Cabell, had said, 
“Each of us, in prayerful reflection, must 
search his heart and determine if through 
intemperate word or deed we might haye 
contributed in some fashion to the move- 
ment of this mind across the brink of 
insanity.” 

We must all follow the mayor of Dallas 
in that prayerful reflection. It is only too 
easy to forget that in a free country theré 
must be not only liberty and equality, but 
also fraternity. 

The only solace for the Nation’s shame 
and grief can come from a purge, or at least 
the reduction of, the hatred and venom 
that lie so close to the surface of our na- 
tional life. 

We have allowed the community of the 
American people to be rent with enmity. 
Only if and as we can find our way back 
into the American community will we find 
our way back to confidence in the American 
destiny. 

We must stop the flow of the poison that 
leads men, in differing, say, about taxes or 
civil rights or Russia, to feel that those 
who take the other view are implacable 
enemies. In the light of this monstrous 
crime, we can see that in a free country, 
which we are and intend to be, unrestrained 
speech and thought are inherently subver- 
sive. 

Democracy can be made to work only 
when the bonds of the community are 
inviolate, and stronger than all the parties 
and factions and interests and sects. 

I wish I felt certain that the self-realiza- 
tion into which grief has shocked us will 
endure when we go back about our business. 

The divisive forces of hatred and un- 
governability are strong among us, and the 
habit of intemperate speech and thought 
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has become deeply ingrained. It is deepened 
by the strains of war and the frustrations 
of this revolutionary age, by the exploitation 
of violence and cruelty in the mass media, 
by the profusion of weapons and by the 
presence of so many who know how to use 
them. 

But I do have much hope in the healing 
arts of Lyndon B. Johnson. We can turn 
to him with confidence. 

His great gift is in finding the consensus 
without which the American system of gov- 
ernment with its States and regions, its 
checks and balances, is unworkable. 

To find the consensus among our divided 
and angry people is his historic opportunity. 
To restore the internal peace of the United 
States is his unique mission. 

That done, all else will be manageable. 


His LEGACY To THE NATION 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 


President Kennedy’s place in history will 
be established only in the perspective of the 
passing years. But his place in the hearts of 
his countrymen and freemen everywhere has 
been manifest ever since word of the tragic 
happenings in Dallas was flashed throughout 
the world. 

A nation deeply divided on many issues re- 
coiled in shock and horror at his assassina- 
tion; a nation which had long prided itself 
on determining devisive issues at the polls or 
in the courts was stunned by the realization 
that a gallant young President had been 
felled by an assassin. That nation, instantly 
united in its grief, paid tribute to John F. 
Kennedy in a manner such as has seldom, if 
ever, been accorded mortal man. 

And then, following obsequies attended by 
the great and the near great from all over the 
world, they buried him at Arlington; not 
another unknown soldier but an American 
President who, in a relatively short span, 
had come to symbolize many of free men's 
aspirations. John F. Kennedy continues to 
live in the hearts of his countrymen. 

What of the future—the future to which 
Mr. Kennedy so frequently alluded? 

Many of its problems remain unresolved, 
the time allotted the stricken President hav- 
ing been too short to determine them. 

President Johnson has a heritage of un- 
solved problems, even as did Mr. Kennedy 
and as have had most Presidents. For the 
great problems of the Nation and of the 
world are not speedily solved. Most Presi- 
dents can do little more than point in the 
direction of those solutions. 

Mr. Kennedy did so in the nuclear test 
ban treaty. He was pointing toward an end 
to the cold war, to disarmament, and to a 
normalization of trade between the free world 
and the Soviet bloc. These things were seen 
by him as possibilities after he had boldly 
and successfully met Soviet Russia’s missile 
challenge in Cuba. 

President Johnson, whose methods are apt 
to differ vastly from those of his predeces- 
sor, will, no doubt, continue these efforts. 
For the world cannot afford to live danger- 
ously in the atomic age. 

Mr. Johnson is in general agreement with 
his predecessor’s foreign policies. The dif- 
ference will be largely in methods. 

On the domestic front, Mr. Johnson, long 
experienced in the wiles of legislative lead- 
ership, is likely to settle for the possible 
in contrast to Mr. Kennedy’s constant press- 
ing for the desirable. Mr. Kennedy put the 
emphasis on the future. Mr. Johnson, more 
pragmatic than ideological, will doubtless 
put the emphasis on the present. In'so do- 
ing, he may press for the adoption of quite 
a few of those measures which Mr. Kennedy 
advocated and, in advocating, brought en- 
actment closer. 

The race problem remains, Mr. Kennedy’s 
solutions, northern and metropolitan in out- 
look, will now give way, insofar as White 
House leadership is concerned, to ones which, 
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while southern and rural in origin, have been 
tempered and shaped in the national arena. 
This isn't to say that one view is superior to 
the other. It is merely to note that a new 
approach to this still unresolved problem is 
likely. 

In John F. Kennedy the Nation had a 
youthful, gallant President to whom history 
beckoned; a President intent on reshaping 
the Nation’s structure in many ways. He 
championed the cause of the aged and the 
infirm, of youth in need of educational op- 
portunities, and of peace. He sought a na- 
tion in which opportunity was the right of 
all, irrespective of race. He established ob- 
jectives with which few disagreed. Disagree- 
ment came largely in the methods he pro- 
posed to accomplish them. 

Mr. Johnson agrees with many of those 
objectives. But his background, training, 
and experience are such that he will, while 
seeking the objectives to his utmost, settle 
for the possible, when he has satisfied him- 
self what is possible and what is not possible. 

Mr. Kennedy was the architect. Mr. John- 
son's role, given time, will be that of the 
builder. 


THE PRESIDENT: How HE'LL Be REMEMBERED 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


What was John F. Kennedy? How will he 
stand in history? As this is written, just 
after his death, it is hard even to assemble 
thoughts, easy to misjudge such a compli- 
cated human being. 

The first thing about him was his driving 
intelligence. His mind was always on fire; 
his reading was prodigious; his memory al- 
most total recall of facts and quotations. 
A friend of mine crossed the Atlantic on a 
liner with the Kennedy family, years ago. 
She remembered the day Jack was ill in the 
stateroom; there lay the thin, freckled little 
boy—12 years old, and reading Churchill's 
early life, other books scattered about his 
bed. His was a directed intelligence; he 
did not waste his energies; he always seemed 
to know where he was going and he put first 
things first. 

John Kennedy’s intellectuality was per- 
haps the hallmark of his nature, even more 
than his youth; the thing that made him 
different from so many Presidents. But few 
thought of him as an intellectual in the sense 
of one seeking truth for its own sake; he 
sought it, in order to act upon it. He was 
that rare and precious combination, the man 
of contemplation as well as the man of 
action. He had a sharp sense of history 
from his immense reading, and was acutely 
conscious of what his own place in history 
might be. In a sense, he lived for that; 
much of his personal correspondence as 
President suggested his awareness that those 
letters would be part of the American 
archives and story for all time. 

He brought a new style into Government; 
he surrounded himself with intellectuals, as 
did Franklin D. Roosevelt in his first years; 
but in his personal style he was more like 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Like the first 
Roosevelt, President Kennedy believed in 
action; he had no patience with those who 
were tired or skeptical or cynical; no patience 
with those who could not keep up, mentally 
or physically. 

He became, with his young and beautiful 
wife, the symbol of America as he and most 
of us like to think of America: Itself young, 
itself always hopeful, believing, and believ- 
ing that Government could change the face 
of our land and our lives and that America 
could do more than any country in the 
world to change the face and the nature of 
the world itself. 

He showed no signs, even after 3 years in 
Office, of growing tired, either in body or 
spirit * * * but the built-in obstacles to 
practical achievement were—and remain— 
prodigious and complex. He began some new 
practical courses of Government action—as 
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with the Peace Corps and the Alliance for 
Progress; these, perhaps, were more imagina- 
tive than his domestic conceptions; in any 
case, it is in the domestic field that his dif- 
ficulties were the greatest and progress the 
slowest. 

Early on, he showed that his way would 
be to try to conciliate and persuade the Con- 
gress, and to compromise with it where he 
had to, rather than to try bulldozer tactics. 
Of his bold actions, his nuclear confrontation 
with the Soviet Union over Cuba was the 
boldest, one of the boldest and most suc- 
cessful acts of statesmanship the history 
books will ever tell the future about. 

But at bottom, President Kennedy was a 
cautious, prudent man. He liked to have 
all his ducks in a row before he fired. How- 
ever vibrant in his political behavior, he was, 
in his deepest emotional nature, a conserva- 
tive human being. Rarely did the people 
become aware of his deep feelings about any- 
thing. When he spoke to the country by 
radio or television, his head usually ruled 
his heart. Only in very special circum- 
stances, as on the day of brutal events in 
Mississippi, did passion rise in his voice as 
he spoke. This is why some professional. 
observers said that President Kennedy had 
opened his mind to us, but not his 
heart * * * that therefore, politically, he 
had not captured the heart of the people. 

If that was so, it is so no longer; the heart 
of the people is with the young President in 
death; with all of his family. 


WHERE THE ETERNAL FLAME BURNS 


(By James Hoge) 

WasHINcTon.—Every 15 minutes, a city bus 
stops in front of the White House, picks up 
a load of passengers and wends its way 
through the Capital and across the river to 
the gentle slope where John F. Kennedy lies. 

The buses, marked by wreaths of artificial 
flowers, half-staffed miniature American flags 
and signs reading “John F. Kennedy, Eternal 
Flame,” have been carrying passengers free 
of charge to Arlington National Cemetery 
every day since the late President was buried 
there 3 weeks ago Monday. 

The service has been taxed to its fullest. 
But that has also been the case with police 
who direct auto traffic to the cemetery and 
attendants who keep the throngs moving at 
the grave site. 

Few officials expected such an outpouring 
and now few expect it to cease when the 
state period of mourning ends December 22. 

The crowds are full of the kind of people 
John F. Kennedy knew well. 

There are Roman Catholic nuns, once af- 
fectionately praised by the late President for 
being good Democrats while the church’s 
O nY leaned toward the Republicans. 

There are teen-aged girls, the jumpers who 
hopped with excitement along parade routes 
during Mr. Kennedy’s 1960 campaign, now 
giving in to tears as easily as they once gave 
in to joy. 

There are Negroes who looked to the 
wealthy son of Massachusetts as their great- 
est Presidential friend since Abraham Lin- 
coln. ; 

There are ministers and diplomats of for- 
eign countries who still come an average of 
one a day to lay wreaths. 

And, as statistics confirm, there are the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
were moved by John F. Kennedy’s idealism, 
grace, and good cheer far more than anyone 
suspected while he was alive. 

Those who take the 15-minute bus ride 
from the White House to Arlington pass 3 
points in this historic city which bring to 
mind the late President and his family, 

The sad trip begins in front of the main 
entrance to the Executive Mansion, now 
draped in black. It continues past the White 
House south lawn, where, last Christmas sea- 
son, Mrs. Kennedy took her children for a 
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sleigh ride in a horse-drawn buggy. Now 
there stands a darkened half-decorated 
Christmas tree. 

The bus turns into Constitution Avenue 
just in front of the Washington Monument, 
its tip shrouded in mist these wintry days 
and its base ringed with flags at half staff. 

It passes the marble headquarters of the 
Organization of American States, where 
many of Mr. Kennedy’s ambitious plans for 
Latin America were enthusiastically received 
and at times ardently opposed. Off to the 
right looms the State Department, once 
home of the fast-paced, wit-infused Ken- 
nedy press conferences. 

The bus turns into Lincoln Memorial 
Drive and then onto the bridge, which now 
begins at either end with a memorial to a 
martyred President. 

Passengers strain to catch a view of the 
Kennedy grave site, which lies on the hill- 
side directly above the bridge and imme- 
diately below the Custis Lee Mansion. Mrs. 
Kennedy picked the location and stipulated 
that it be on a direct line with the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

From the bridge the white picket fence, 
up as a temporary barrier around the grave, 
is visible through the mist. 

“I’m not sure I want to go any further,“ 
an elderly lady said out loud to no one in 
particular. The lines around her eyes 
seemed to crease with sorrow. “I cried so 
much that weekend. I don’t want that 
again. 

“But I promised myself I would come,” she 
continued to a new-found listener. “He was 
always so good about getting out to see us. 
I feel I owe him this trip.” 

Another passenger asked the driver what 
it cost to run buses to the cemetery every 
15 minutes for 9 hours each day. “About 
$500," he answered. “There are four buses. 
That takes six busdrivers, about $500 a day,” 
he repeated. 

Among the passengers was an agricultural 
expert from India, who for the last 5 months 
has been teaching at a Texas college. “I 
leave soon for home,” he said in strained 
English, “I never see Mr. Kennedy. But I 
know he was a great man. I come to see 
how you bury great men. They will ask me 
in India if I have been here. They respected 
your President more than most.” 

It was a short uphill walk from the bus 
stop to the grave. As they walked, several 
people fidgeted with cameras, rolling in film 
and setting dials. But most just looked 
ahead. 

A young naval officer shouldered a child 
and began the grade upward. “This is where 
the caisson came,“ he recalled for his son. 
“You remember Mrs. Kennedy lighting the 
flame? Well, that’s it up ahead. It is sup- 
posed to remind you of him and what he did 
for all of us." The child was silent, lost for 
a little while in a world where questions do 
not come easily. 

Groups of people seemed to converge on 
the grave from many directions. They filed 
along temporary, matted walkways, laid over 
the cemetery grass, in the hope of minimizing 
the damage done by the feet of 1,200,000 
mourners. 

Recent rainy weather turned the walk- 
way immediately around the picket fence 
into a pool of mud and forced the cemetery 
attendants to lay thick, black gravel. 

The slopes on all sides still bear the marks 
of the crush of people who came immediate- 
ly after the state funeral. But within the 
picket fence, the grass is deep green and 
the brilliant colors of floral wreaths abound. 

“I want there to be flowers forever,” said 
a young nun of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul. She and some 20 other 
Sisters, dressed in their quiet habits, jour- 
neyed to Arlington from Norfolk, Va., to place 
a single rose on the grave. 
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The grouping around the picket fence 
never seemed to be without a contingent of 
nuns, almost as if, like the four-man honor 
guard which stood at attention, the Sisters 
meant to watch over John F. Kennedy. 

There were nuns in blue garb, black and 
even red. They came from many places 
around the country. As one said, “We all 
sent representatives. This was not only a 
good man. He was a believing son of God.” 

Within the picket fence, the eternal flame, 
ordered by Mrs. Kennedy as a fitting remem- 
brance of her husband, flickered brightly 
under the gray-clouded sky. 

Many studied the flame, as if trying to de- 
cide if they liked it. “You know. I didn’t 
think it was a very good idea when I heard 
about it,” a middle-aged man mused. 

“But now that I see it * * * well * * * 
you know it’s really appropriate,” he went 
on. “The guy was a light himself. And you 
see this thing flickering here, moving from 
side to side and it’s like he’s not all dead. 
Something right here has life.” 

The flame is presently produced by butane 
gas, stored in tanks under a nearby street. 
The city’s gas and light company has begun 
engineering work on laying a pipe for natural 
gas that will be used in the permanent 
monument, now being designed under Mrs. 
Kennedy’s direction. 

Around the eternal flame have been tossed 
the hats of soldiers from several of the 
armed services. There is a green beret of the 
special guerrilla forces, greatly expanded 
during Mr. Kennedy’s administration. There 
is an airman’s cap, one from the Navy and 
an MP armband, a buffing strap from 3d In- 
fantry and a light blue arm marking from 
the Marines. 

The military mementos hark back to an 
ancient Grecian custom of paying tribute to 
a fallen warrior. 

Most breathtaking sight at the grave is 
the view from behind the eternal flame over 
the Potomac to the Lincoln Memorial and 
beyond in a straight line all the way to the 
Capitol Building. 

The view seems to catch everyone. People 
stop taking pictures, and just gaze or whisper 
about the panoramic vista. What they see 
is the view that John Kennedy, himself, 
once saw on a Sunday afternoon stroll and 
he reacted like them, awed, and pleased at 
the beauty and the majesty. “Imagine liv- 
ing out here!” he commented to his com- 
panions. 

He is there now along with two of his four 
children. On either side of the eternal flame 
are stone markers, reading simply: “Patrick 
Bouvier Kennedy, August 7, 1963-August 9, 
1963.“ and “Baby Girl Kennedy, August 23, 
1956.” 

The shades of late afternoon began to 
deepen and a group of Mennonite college 
girls realized they must leave to catch the 
last bus back to Washington. They looked 
the part of mourners with their faces bare 
of cosmetics, and their long, uncut hair rolled 
in buns, 

“It is important that we not forget,” said 
a 19-year-old member of the group. “We 
must, must learn something from what this 
man gave up for us.” 

The bus was subdued. It started down 
the hill, through the cemetery gates and 
across the bridge to Washington. The time: 
4:45 pm. Shortly, the sun would be down 
and the commuters heading the other way 
across the bridge would see aboye them the 
bright, flickering light meant to remind them 
of John F. Kennedy today, tomorrow, and 
forever. 


From the Chicago (III.) Sun-Times, 
Dec. 29, 1963] 

DEATH'S ENCORE IN DALLAS: VENGEANCE—A 
GROTESQUE SEQUEL 
Datias.—Lee Harvey Oswald is dead, slain 
by a self-appointed executioner who under- 
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took swift, savage reprisal for the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. 

Oswald's killer, Jack Ruby, 52, stepped out 
of a crowd of 200 in the basement of the 
Dallas city hall Sunday and put a single 
pistol bullet into Oswald’s side. 

“It’s too good for him,” someone shouted 
after the 24-year-old, self-styled Marxist 
dropped in his tracks, a single cry of anguish 
escaping his lips. Policemen quickly over- 
whelmed and disarmed Ruby. 

It was an incredible climax to the wildest 
weekend in Dallas history—a savage, sudden 
moment of raw drama that was caught by 
national television networks and broadcast 
with shocking impact into American living 
rooms, 

“He took Kennedy's death much harder 
than that of our 88-year-old father 5 years 
ago,” said Ruby’s older sister, Mrs. Eva L. 
Grant. He couldn't eat Friday. He kept 
talking about Jackie and the Kennedy kids.” 

Oswald had been formally accused of the 
sniper assassination of Mr. Kennedy last 
Friday as the President rode beaming beside 
his wife Jacqueline in a triumphal motor- 
cade. 

Also wounded in the shooting was Texas 
Gov. John Connally, who is recovering. 
Later, authorities said, Oswald shot to death 
a Dallas policeman, J. D. Tippit, who—wit- 
tingly or otherwise—interrupted his getaway 
flight. 

The first reaction of the police to Oswald's 
murder was to mark the assassination case 
closed, and concentrate on trying to convict 
Ruby. (He is a Chicago native and his real 
name is Rubinstein.) 

A tumult broke out immediately after the 
shooting in the basement of city hall. But it 
was nothing compared to the public uproar 
over the slaying. 

Americans disagreed over the shooting of 
the cold-eyed Oswald. Some thought he got 
what he deserved. Others noted that no 
matter the enormity of the crime charged 
against him, he still was entitled by law to 
his day in court. 

Amid the furor, Ruby was booked on a 
murder charge and District Attorney Henry 
Wade announced that he would press for his 
conviction and execution in the electric chair 
with the same vigor that he had proposed to 
apply toward Oswald. 

Oswald was arrested Friday, shortly after 
Mr. Kennedy’s assassination and after the 
slaying of Patrolman Tippit. He insisted 
from the outset: 

“I did not kill President Kennedy. I did 
not kill anyone.” 

He stuck to the story during 48 hours of 
intensive questioning in temporary deten- 
tion quarters in city hall. Wade, however, 
said of his case against Oswald: 

“I have sent men to the electric chair 
with less evidence, The gun was here, his 
prints were on the gun, the gun was the 
gun that killed Kennedy, his palm prints 
were on the box on which the killer sat, 
and witnesses put him on the sixth floor at 
the time of the shooting.” 

Finally, the police decided they would get 
no information from Oswald. They an- 
nounced that he would be transferred by 
armored car from city hall to a permanent 
maximum- security cell in the Dallas County 
Jail, about a mile away. 

Some 200 newsmen and officials gathered 
in a basement ramp leading from a city hall 
elevator to a driveway outside. Other curi- 
ous spectators stood in bright sunshine out- 
side to await Oswald's emergence. 

Oswald, handcuffed, with detectives on 
either arm, came out of the elevator and took 
a few steps in the direction of the armored 
car parked halfway up the inclined ramp. 

At that moment, the stocky, conservative- 
ly dressed Ruby lunged forward, stuck his 
pistol flush against Oswald's side and fired 
a single shot. The roar of the gun was some- 
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what muffled by its proximity to the victim’s 
body. 

The bullet tore through Oswald's vital 
midsection organs, although. it missed his 
heart. He was rushed to Parkland Hospital 
and into an emergency room only a few 
feet from the room where President Kennedy 
died. 

Some of the same doctors who worked on 
the President tried just as desperately to 
save Oswald's life. Blood was administered. 
His chest was opened and his heart massaged 
by hand. But Oswald never regained con- 
sciousness and died at 1:07 p.m. The shoot- 
ing occurred at 11:20 a.m. 

Ruby owns a strip-tease joint, the Car- 
ousel, in downtown Dallas about four blocks 
from police headquarters, and dance hall, 
the Vegas, farther out. 

Wade said Ruby, who came here from 
Chicago 10 years ago, will be prosecuted for 
murder in an attempt to send him to the 
electric chair, just as Oswald would have 
been. The night club operator was held 
for a court hearing Monday. 

Like many a citizen of Dallas, Ruby was 
known to be heartsick since the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy. He closed his club im- 
mediately upon word of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s death and did not reopen it. But a 
close associate said Ruby’s grief was more 
for what he felt would be lost holiday busi- 
ness as a result of the assassination than for 
the President’s death. 

Word had reached police headquarters, 
where Ruby had many acquaintances, that 
he felt a “sense of shame for Dallas.” 

And a business associate of Ruby told 
newsmen: 

“He felt very badly about the Kennedy 
assassination and had been saying, “Oh, that 
poor family.’” 

Ruby, a stocky man of medium height, 
had earned a reputation as a good friend, 
but a quick-tempered foe, ready to use his 
fists at the slightest provocation, 

Ruby went to the scene of Oswald’s slaying 
in businessman’s attire. He was neat in a 
dark suit with jacket, and had a dark felt 
hat set firmly on his balding head. 

It was the first time Oswald had emerged 
from behind prison walls since his arrest. 
He wore a dark sweater, gray pants, and a 
white, open-collared shirt. He came out of 
city hall a few steps behind Captain Fritz, 
his hands handcuffed in front of him, with 
detectives holding him by either arm. 

A bright November sun shone as inexorable 
fate overtook Oswald. 

There had been reports of death threats 
circulating in Dallas against Oswald. The 
decision to go ahead with his transfer in day- 
light was explained by Dallas Police Chief 
Jesse Curry, a tall, distinguished official. He 
told newsmen afterward: 

“If I hadn't promised you people I would 
not take Oswald until this morning, we 
would have taken him during the night. I 
told you I wouldn't back down on my 
pledge.” 

Wade said Ruby had ready access to city 
hall, and had approached the district attor- 
ney during a Friday night press conference, 
saying: 

“I'm Jack Ruby. I own the Carousel Club 
here.” 

Wade said he replied that he thought a 
press conference was just for newsmen but 
that Ruby said: 

“Oh, I know all the policemen and all the 
newsmen, too. I just came down to listen 
in,” 

Moments after he was shot, Oswald was 
carried inside city hall to await an ambu- 
lance. The sounds and confusion of the 
shooting triggered pandemonium in down- 
town Dallas. 

Curious spectators raced toward the scene. 
One man carried a baby’s bottle full of milk. 
Another tried to focus a small camera as he 
tan madly in the direction of the shooting. 
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An ambulance sped Oswald to Parkland 
Hospital. Among doctors who set to work 
on him were Dr. Malcolm Perry and Dr. M. T. 
Jenkins, both of whom had watched Presi- 
dent Kennedy die. 

Oswald was given massive transfusions, 
and his chest was opened for heart massage. 
But it was all in vain. The bullet had torn 
through his vital organs from one side of the 
body to the other. 

One of the more articulate observers of 
the shooting was Francois Pelou, a reporter 
for France Press, who said of the slain Os- 
wald: “I'm sure he saw the man. It’s my 
feeling he knew the gun was going to fire 
because he jerked his hands toward his 
stomach in sort of a reflex action even before 
I heard the shot.” 


HISTORY ON A COLLISION COURSE 
(By Sid Moody) 

Late in September the President of the 
United States made known he would be 
making a flying trip to Texas soon. 

About the same time, a muddled, rootless 
young man drifted into Dallas. 

The tragedy had begun. 

In classic Greek tragedy the hero is struck 
down in a raging, bloody finale by an inex- 
orable fate or a deadly, fixed star in his char- 
acter he cannot see. There was a touch of 
this in both John F. Kennedy and Lee Har- 
vey Oswald. 

Mr. Kennedy was drawn to Texas by a 
dominant trait of his character, the love of 
behind-scenes politics with its spoken and 
unspoken byplay, the irrefutable power of a 
Presidential backslap, the ultimatums sig- 
naled with a smile. Just such a zestful quest 
brought the President within the gunsight of 
a man they’ve said was explosive, dangerous, 
locked by himself in a room furnished with 
scorn, hurt, hate, confusion. 

Yet much of this momentary, fateful meet- 
ing of Lee Oswald and John Kennedy seems, 
on the basis of what is known, merest 
chance. Oswald had come to Dallas after 
he'd sent his wife there to await the birth of 
their second child at the home of a friend, 
Mrs. Michael R. Paine. 

Through a chance conversation of Mrs. 
Paine’s, he learned of a job opening at a 
schoolbook warehouse. This, as it turned 
out, was a perfect spot to fire at the Presi- 
dent as his cavalcade sped by. But it wasn't 
known until 3 days before his visit that the 
President would travel this route. Oswald 
had begun work in October. 

Perhaps Oswald saw in a brief flash the 
means to unchain the stern links of repres- 
sion that bound him. 

Whether or not Oswald acted alone or 
what his motives were may never be known. 
For if John F. Kennedy now belongs to the 
ages, so, too, does Lee Harvey Oswald, 
whether they want him or not. 

Yet those facts that are known will be 
recalled again and again as the Nation ex- 
plores the crime—and its conscience. 

One thing that President Kennedy had 
on his mind, what had brought him from 
Washington that November 21, was Texas’ 25 
electoral votes. A political feud between lib- 
eral Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH and con- 
servative Gov. John B. Connally was jeop- 
ardizing the State’s Democratic solidarity. 

Mr. Kennedy had made his own peace- 
making sentiments known on this so-called 
nonpolitical tour by asking YARBOROUGH to fly 
down from Washington to San Antonio with 
him in Air Force 1, the President’s big fanjet 
plane. 

“All is harmony,” said YARBOROUGH after 
the plane landed. And so, largely, was it 
with the large crowds that greeted the 
President. 

“Kennedy in 68“ proclaimed one banner. 
But there was another: “We need another 
ex-President.” 
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Jacqueline Kennedy, along with her hus- 
band on a stumping tour for the first time 
since his nomination in 1960, concealed her 
distaste for campaigning with smiling waves 
and even handshakes with the shouting 
multitudes that pressed in about the Presi- 
dent. 

“Jackie, baby!” cried a man at Kelly Air 
Force Base in San Antonio. 

Leaving San Antonio for Houston that 
Thursday night, the Kennedy entourage was 
greeted by an enthusiastic crowd estimated 
at 300,000. 

Meantime, that same evening Oswald had 
surprised his wife and Mrs. Paine by coming 
home instead of spending the night as he 
usually did during the week at his room at 
a Dallas boarding house. But then there was 
little predictable about his comings and 
goings. 

Born in 1939, 2 months after a heart at- 
tack had claimed his father, he had moved 
about the Southwest with his mother who 
struggled to support herself and young son 
with a succession of jobs. Briefly she had 
left Lee in a church home in New Orleans. 
Later, in Fort Worth, his fourth-grade 
teacher remembered Lee as a “smiley boy 
with curly hair.” He measured 103 on an 
IQ test, just about average, had some trou- 
ble reading, responded gratefully to kind- 
ness, liked comic books, and once gave a 
teacher a puppy, teachers recalled. 

There would be more ominous remember- 
ings. As a 13-year-old in New York, where 
Mrs. Oswald had moved briefly, authorities 
recalled Lee Oswald as a chronic truant who 
stayed home watching television while his 
mother was at work. They said he was po- 
tentially dangerous with schizoid and par- 
anoic tendencies, a boy outwardly tranquil 
but who had deep resentments, particularly 
against those who had the advantages of a 
living father. It was advised he be given 
treatment at a youth home. But Mrs. Os- 
wald moved back to New Orleans and the 
New York file was closed on her son. 

Later, classmates recalled Oswald was a 
loner, a school yard brawler, a challenger of 
authority, a constant reader. At 15 he dis- 
covered the eloquent outbursts of another 
angry mind, Karl Marx. Marx's thundering 

that all was with the world 
burst with brilliant illumination in Oswald’s 
troubled mind and he became a worshipful 
convert, 

Oswald took odd jobs after school turning 
over his earnings to his mother but at 17 left 
home to join the Marines. He served in 
Japan, won a private-first-class stripe and 
recognition as a marksman but was twice 
court-martialed for possessing an unreg- 
istered gun and for profanity to a noncom- 
missioned officer. 

One officer remembered him as a “wise 
guy” who tried to trip up people in political 
matters by reading up on them beforehand. 

In 1959 he was given a hardship discharge 
to help support his mother but a month later 
he was in the Soviet Union saying he was 
“through” with the United States, “Capital- 
ism has passed its peak,” he said, and took 
a job in a factory in Minsk, 

There he married a pharmacy worker, 
Marina Nicholaeva, and had a daughter by 
her. But the Communist reality did not 
match his Marxist dreams and Oswald in 
May 1962 were granted a passport by the 
State Department to come home. 

He moved to New Orleans where he offered 
to train anti-Castro guerrillas one day and 
handed out pro-Castro leaflets the next. He 
kept on reading—books on Mr. Kennedy, 
communism, thrillers by Ian Fleming, and 
a real-life thriller on the assassination of 
Huey Long. 

His neighbors remembered Oswald’s Rus- 
sian wife as pleasant, despite her inability 
to speak English. But he was glum, silent, 
withdrawn. Twice he pasted pro-Castro 
posters on his porch but his landlady made 
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him take them down. He said later he was 
an official of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee but the group denied it. 

Then, last summer, he sent his pregnant 
wife to live with Mrs. Paine in Irving, just 
outside Dallas. He went to Mexico late in 
September and applied for visas for the 
Soviet Union and Cuba. He stalked out 
angrily when Soviet officials denied his ap- 
plication. He came back to Dallas and took 
a $50-a-week job at the Texas School Book 
Depository building, visiting his wife, daugh- 
ter and new baby girl weekends. 

“He loved his family, his kids. 
a father here,” said Mrs. Paine. 

The morning after Oswald’s unexpected 
arrival at Mrs. Paine’s was Friday, November 
22. He went to work as usual. What was not 
usual was the blanket he'd left behind in the 
garage. Marina remembered later she’d seen 
a gun butt wrapped inside it. Mrs. Paine 
noted that morning the blanket was empty. 

The President was up early. He talked to 
a group of Texas Democrats in the parking 
lot outside his hotel then to a chamber of 
commerce breakfast. They gave him that 
Texas trademark, a wide-brimmed hat. 

He'd try it on back in the White House, 
he laughed. 

Mrs. Kennedy hadn’t made the outdoor 
appearance. She was busy organizing her- 
self, her husband said with a laugh. 

“It takes a little longer but then she looks 
so much better than we do.” 

She appeared for the breakfast in a pink 
wool suit and pillbox hat. The President 
wore a dark blue suit. 

The color matched the Presidential car, a 
1961 Lincoln that met the Kennedy party at 
Love Field in Dallas shortly before noon. The 
plastic roof was in the trunk. The President 
thought the public should not be denied a 
good look at him. If someone really wanted 
to run the risk of shooting him there wasn’t 
much a plastic top or anything else could 
do to stop them, he felt. 

Nonetheless the Secret Service, as always, 
had their job to do that day. They weren't 
happy with the Dallas Trade Mart where the 
luncheon talk was to be. Too many bal- 
conies. They checked through 5,000 yellow 
roses that were part of the decorations. They 
ordered that Mr. Kennedy’s steak be picked 
at random from the 2,500 to be served so that 
if any one wanted to poison the President's 
he'd have to poison them all. 

As customary, a carload of Secret Service 
agents followed right behind the Presidential 
limousine. The Vice President, his wife, and 
Senator YARBOROUGH followed in a third car. 
For security reasons, Johnson and Mr. Ken- 
nedy never traveled together. 

The sun smiled, the Kennedys smiled, the 
enormous crowds hollered and waved. 

About 10 minutes past noon that Friday, 
November 22, a telephone operator at Oxnard, 
Calif., reported overhearing a woman saying 
“the President is going to be killed.” Surely 
a crank. But 20 minutes later he was. 

Mrs. Kennedy later told Theodore White 
in Life magazine that she had been think- 
ing of a brief escape from the sun in the 
shady underpass up ahead. Her husband 
had just agreed with Mrs. Connally, sitting 
alongside the Governor in the jump seats, 
that the crowd proved there were those who 
loved him in Dallas. 4 

Then came the shots that struck the Pres- 
ident, the Governor, and the world. 

“His head exploded in blood,” said Dallas 
Patrolman James Chaney, who was 6 feet 
away from the President. 

What followed is already history. Mrs. 
Kennedy cradling her dying husband and 
crying “Jack, Jack.” The crowd scattering. 
The dask to Parkland Hospital. “Take it 
easy, take it easy,” cautioned one Secret 
Service man, “if he's not dead we don’t 
want to kill him now.” The hats of the 
wounded Governor and dying President and 
a red bouquet of roses left hurriedly on the 


He was just 
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car floor. The stunned weeping. The doctor 
turning to his colleague with the cryptic, 
the irrevocable finality of his profession: “It’s 
too late, Mac.” 

The sheet was pulled back from the 
wounded head and the priest read the last 
rites while the woman, now a widow, held 
her husband's hand and lay her head on his 
naked chest and the word sped around the 
world. 

Bobby Kennedy was lunching at home 
when he heard. He left to answer a call from 
J. Edgar Hoover, later returned to tell his 
few luncheon guests: “He died,” then went 
for a walk, alone. His black dog frisked by 
his side. His brother Tep was presiding over 
the Senate. He said “My God.” So did House 
Speaker JoHN McCormack, when told at 
lunch in the Capitol that he was now second 
in line to the Presidency. Secret Service 
agents were quickly assigned to him. ~The 
President’s mother was told by a niece as she 
returned from the golf course in Hyannis 
Port. 

The world knew, all the world save the 
oldest and youngest of those closest to the 
President, his father and his children. They 
learned the next day. 

“I only cried twice,” said Caroline Ken- 
nedy. 

But in Dallas a hard man with a hard past 
wept openly. 

“He could have been anything, anything 
he wanted to be and he had to wind up this 
way,” cried Jack Ruby. 

Meanwhile, Leé Oswald had gone from the 
book depository building. Behind a room on 
the sixth floor was the 6.5-millimeter Mann- 
licher-Carcano Italian Army rifle Oswald had 
bought months before from a Chicago mail- 
order house, There was a box perched by the 
window. Remains of cold chicken were on 
the floor. So were three spent shells. 

Oswald took a bus and laughed when a 
woman told the driver the President was 
dead. He dashed into his roominghouse 
past the astonished housekeeper who was 
watching television broadcasts of the assassi- 
nation. He grabbed a coat and ran out again. 
Minutes later Patrolman J. D. Tippit, was 
suspicious of the hurrying Oswald and hailed 
him. He was shot and killed. 

Oswald hurried off, ducked in a doorway 
when he heard sirens and then into a theater 
without paying admission. The picture was 
“War Is Hell.“ Oswald moved from seat to 
seat, exciting curiosity of the few others in 
the theater. A storekeeper, who’d seen 
Oswald run from the sirens, and the ticket 
taker were already suspicious. Police were 
called and cornered Oswald. “This is it,” 
he cried. 

After a scuffie he was taken off to jail. 

Almost every American of the age of com- 
prehension, alone with their thoughts be- 
fore the television screens, were drawn to- 
gether with a strong, uplifting sense of 
community by the somber events they wit- 
nessed. The widow in black kneeling at the 
catafalque in the Capitol rotunda with the 
child uncertainly reaching to her mother for 
guidance as to what she should do. Senator 
MIKE. MANSFIELD’s eulogy with its moving 
refrain “and so she took a ring from her 
finger and placed it in his hands.” The 
shadows the riderless gray horses cast as 
they passed along the streets. Always the 
reminder of the drums, beating, beating, 
beating. And the horrible, fascinating mo- 
ment on Sunday when a man died on tele- 
vision, live. 

Jack Ruby, 50, strip-club operator, friend 
of cops and jailhouse familiar, a sentimental 
inflammable man fast with his fists, fast 
with a handout. He slipped through the 
police guard as two officers turned aside in 
conversation. Oswald was killed only -48 
hours after the President. “I blacked out,” 
Ruby told his lawyer. It was up to a jury 
to decide. The FBI indicated it didn't think 
he had anything to do with Oswald other 
than revulsion for his deed. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT: OUT OF TORMENT, A 
NaTION REDEDICATED 


(WASHINGTON.—The text of President 
Johnson's address before a joint session of 
Congress on November 27.) 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the 
House and Senate, my fellow Americans, all 
I have I would have given gladly not to be 
standing here today. 

The greatest leader of our time has been 
struck down by the foulest deed of our time. 
Today John Fitzgerald Kennedy lives on in 
the immortal words and works he left be- 
hind. He lives on in the mind and memories 
of mankind. He lives on in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

No words are sad enough to express our 
sense of loss. No words are strong enough 
to express our determination to continue the 
forward thrust of America that he began. 

The dream of conquering the vastness of 
space—the dream of partnership across the 
Atlantic—and across the Pacific as well— 
the dream of a Peace Corps in less developed 
lands—the dream of education for our 
youth—the dream of jobs for all who seek 
them—the dream of care for our elderly— 
the dream of an all-out attack on mental 
illness—and above all, the dream of equal 
rights for all Americans, whatever their race 
or color—these and other American dreams 
have been vitalized by his drive and 
dedication. 

Now the ideas and ideals which he so 
nobly represented must and will be trans- 
lated into effective action. 

Under John Kennedy’s leadership, this Na- 
tion has demonstrated that it has the cour- 
age to seek peace, and the fortitude to risk 
war. 

We have proved that we are a good and 
reliable friend to those who seek peace and 
freedom. We have shown that we can also be 
a formidable foe to those who reject the 
path of peace and who seek to impose upon 
us or our allies the yoke of tyranny. 

This Nation will keep its commitments 
from South Vietnam to West Berlin. We will 
be unceasing in the search for peace; re- 
sourceful in our pursuit of areas of agree- 
ment even with those with whom we differ; 
and generous and loyal to those who join 
with us in common cause. 

In this age where there can be no losers 
in peace and no victors in war—we must 
recognize the obligations to match national 
strength with national restraint—we must 
be prepared at one and the same time for 
both the confrontation of power and the 
limitation of power—we must be ready to 
defend the national interest and to negotiate 
the common interest. 

This is the path that we shall continue 
to pursue. Those who test our courage will 
find it strong and those who seek our friend- 
ship will find it honorable. We will demon- 
strate anew. that the strong can be just in 
the use of strength—and the just can be 
strong in the defense of justice. 

And let all know we will extend no spe- 
cial privilege and impose no persecution. 

We will carry on the fight against poverty 
and misery, ignorance, and disease—in other 
lands and in our own. * 

We will serve all of the Nation, not one 
section or one sector, or one group, but all 
Americans. These are the United States—a 
united people with unity of purpose. 

Our American unity does not depend upon 
unanimity. We have differences; but now, 
as in the past, we can derive from those dif- 
ferences strength, not weakness, wisdom, not 
despair. Both as a people and as a govern- 
ment we can unite upon a program which 
is wise and just, enlightened and construc- 
tive. 

For 32 years, Capitol Hill has been my 
home. I have shared many moments of 
pride with you—pride in the ability of the 
Congress of the United States to act; to meet 
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any crisis; to distill from our differences 
strong pr of national action. 

An assassin’s bullet has thrust upon me 
the awesome burden of the Presidency. Iam 
here today to say that I need your help; I 
cannot bear this burden alone. I need the 
help of all Americans in all America. 

This Nation has experienced a profound 

shock and in this critical moment it is our 
duty—yours and mine—as the Government 
of the United States—to do away with un- 
certainty and to show that we are capable of 
decisive action—that from the brutal loss of 
our leader we will derive not weakness but 
strength—that we can and will act and act 
now. 
From the Chamber of representative gov- 
ernment let all the world know, and none 
misunderstand, that I rededicate this Gov- 
ernment to the unswerving support of the 
United Nations—to the honorable and deter- 
mined execution of our commitments to 
our allies—to the maintenance of military 
strength second to none—to the defense of 
the strength and stability of the dollar—to 
the expansion of our foreign trade—to the 
reenforcement of our programs of mutual 
assistance and cooperation in Asia and Af- 
rica—and to our Alliance for Progress in this 
hemisphere. 

On the 20th of January, in 1961, John F. 
Kennedy told his countrymen that our na- 
tional work would not be finished “in the 
first 1,000 days, nor in the life of this ad- 
ministration, nor even perhaps in cur life- 
time on this planet.” But—he sald— let 
us begin.” 

Today, in this moment of new resolve, I 
would say to my fellow Americans, let us 
continue. 

This is our challenge—not to hesitate, not 
to pause, not to turn about and linger over 
this evil moment but to continue on our 
course so that we may fulfill the destiny his- 
tory has set for us. Our most immediate 
tasks are here on this Hill. 

First, no memorial oration or eulogy could 
more eloquently honor President Kennedy’s 
memory than the earliest possible passage 
of the ciyil rights bill for which he fought. 
We have talked long enough in this country 
about equal rights. We have talked for 100 
years or more. Yet, it is time now to write 
the next chapter—and to write it in books of 
law. 

I urge you again, as I did in 1957, and again 
in 1960, to enact a civil rights law so that 
we can move forward to eliminate from this 
Nation every trace of discrimination and 
oppression based upon race or color. There 
could be no greater source of strength to 
this Nation both at home and abroad. 

And second, no act of ours could more 
fittingly continue the work of President Ken- 
nedy than the earliest passage of the tax 
bill for which he fought all this long year. 
This is a bill designed to increase our na- 
tional income, our Federal revenues, and our 
insurance against recession. That bill, if 
passed without delay, means more security 
for those now working and more jobs for 
those now without them. 

In short, this is no time for delay. It 
is a time for action—strong, forward-looking 
action on the pending education bills to help 
bring the light of learning to every home 
and hamlet in America—strong, forward- 
looking action on youth employment op- 
portunities, strong forward-looking action 
on the pending foreign aid bills, making clear 
that we are not forfeiting our responsibilities 
to this hemisphere or to the world, nor eas- 
ing executive flexibility in the conduct of 
foreign affairs—and strong, forward-looking 
action on the remaining appropriation bills. 

In this new spirit of action the Congress 
can expect the full cooperation and support 
of the executive branch. And in particular 
I pledge that the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment will be administered with the ut- 
most thrift and frugality. 
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I will insist that the Government get a 
dollar's value for a dollar spent. The Gov- 
ernment will set an example of prudence 
and economy. This does not mean we will 
not meet our unfilled needs or that we will 
not honor our commitments. We will do 
both. 

As one who has long served in both Houses 
of the Congress, I firmly believe in the in- 
dependence and integrity of the legislative 
branch. I promise you that I shall always 
respect this. It is deep in the marrow of my 
bones. With equal firmness, I believe in the 
capacity and the ability of the Congress, de- 
spite the divisions of opinion which charac- 
terize our Nation, to act—to act wisely, vig- 
orously, and speedily when the need arises. 

The need is here. The need is now. I 
ask your help. 

I know we meet in grief; but let us also 
meet in renewed dedication and renewed 
vigor. Let us meet in action, in tolerance, 
and mutual understanding. 

John Kennedy’s death commands what his 
life conveyed—that America must move for- 
ward. The time has come for Americans of 
all races and creeds and political beliefs to 
understand and respect one another. 

Let us put an end to the teaching and 
preaching of hate and evil and violence. Let 
us turn away from the fanatics of the far 
left and the far right, from the apostles of 
bitterness and bigotry, from those defiant 
of law, and those who pour venom into our 
Nation's bloodstream. 

I profoundly hope that the tragedy and 
torment of these terrible days will bind us 
together in new fellowship, making us one 
people in our sorrow. Let us here highly re- 
solve that John Fitzgerald Kennedy did not 
live—or die—in vain. 

And on this Thanksgiving eve, as we gath- 
er together to ask the Lord's blessing and 
give Him our thanks, let us unite in those 
familiar and cherished words: 


“America, America, 

God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good 

With brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea.” 


COLUMBUS DAY, U.S.A. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, MUL- 
TER). Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my voice to those who, for 
many years now, have been asking that 
the Congress of the United States pay 
proper tribute to Christopher Columbus 
by recognition of October 12 as a na- 
tional legal holiday. The 88th Congress 
alone has already produced 26 bills seek- 
ing to accomplish this fact. 

All but 16 of our States already com- 
memorate Columbus on October 12, and 
it is time we do him the honor as a Na- 
tion. In this regard we lag behind most 
of our sister nations in Latin America, 
who have long since made a special day 
of October 12 on their calendars. My 
own State, California, first established 
this day in 1909, although for 2 years it 
was designated as Discovery Day.” In 
1911 the name was officially changed, 
and properly so, to “Columbus Day.” 

In saluting Christopher Columbus we 
not only pay respect to a courageous and 
tenacious man who sailed uncharted wa- 
ters and proved the world was indeed 
round, and not only to the man who 
opened the door to the exploration of 
two vast continents, but in saluting Co- 
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lumbus we acknowledge our debt to all 
those of Italian blood who have come to 
these shores, since that first remarkable 
son of Italy set foot on San Salvador in 
1492. 

Columbus was not content with one 
epic voyage. He returned to the New 
World again in 1493 and in 1498, and 
1502. And he was followed by another 
daring Italian navigator who sailed un- 
der the English flag and who is usually 
referred to by his anglicized name, John 
Cabot. Other Italian explorers came 
later, such as Fra Marco da Nizza, who 
explored what is now Arizona. Men 
with the euphonious names of Francesco 
Chino, Enrico and Alfonso Tonti, and 
Umberti Beltrami helped to establish 
such early trading posts as Chicago and 
Detroit. Amerigo Vespucci, another 
great Italian navigator and mapmaker, 
even gave us his name. 

Amerigo’s signature on his early maps 
of the New World became the common 
name for that strange and savage land 
that was interesting to explore perhaps, 
but hardly worth considering as a decent 
place to live. We have come to love the 
word, “America” so much that we tend to 
think that we always had it, when 
actually Mr. Vespucci’s given name was 
borrowed and given a fame he never 
dreamed of. 

Nor did Christopher Columbus dream 
of the consequences of his bold venture, 
that the explorers would be followed by 
colonizers, and that out of the fragile 
Colonies mighty and independent na- 
tions would grow to challenge the con- 
cepts and the power of the monarchies of 
Europe. And at each step of the develop- 
ment of the Americas there would be 
countrymen of Columbus contributing 
their special talent and industry. 

During the Revolutionary period of our 
own country, President Thomas Jefferson 
had the benefit of close association with 
Dr. Filippo Mazzei, his physician and 
counselor. Those wonderful words from 
the Declaration of Independence: That 
all men are created equal“ are derived 
from the philosophy of Dr. Mazzei. Wil- 
liam Paca was one of the signers of that 
declaration. Col. Francesco Vigo made 
an outstanding contribution as a mili- 
tary leader during those hard years of 
struggle to survive as an independent 
nation. 

President Lincoln promoted Francis 
Spinola to brigadier general for gallantry 
in action during the Civil War, and he 
was also awarded the Congressional Med- 
al of Honor. By World War II, there 
were 20 men of Italian descent so deco- 
rated. ‘Those who have distinguished 
themselves in battle for America have 
demonstrated their direct relationship 
with Columbus in their gallant courage, 
but the sons of Columbus have contrib- 
uted in ways and places far removed 
from the battlefield. 

The Italians who came to this country 
in such large numbers after 1880 came to 
make a better life for themselves and 
their children, and they succeeded in en- 
riching the lives of the rest of us. In this 
great melting pot culture, “Italian” 
means to most of us music, art, good 
food, and a tolerant, cheerful attitude 
toward life. In the early years of this 
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century struggling musicians who were 
not Italian commonly adopted Italian 
names, and perhaps they still do in the 
hope that managers and the public would 
be more favorably disposed toward their 
talents. The Italian cuisine has become 
a part of and improved our best Ameri- 
can fare. and I dare say the young people 
of today could not endure life without 
pizza. The contributions in the field of 
art, architecture, and artisanry are so 
extensive that enumeration is pointless. 

In the United States we now have over 
4% million citizens either born in Italy 
or of the first generation. The number 
who have Italian blood by longer descent 
is much greater, of course. In California 
there are approximately 350,000 foreign- 
born or first-generation Italian-Ameri- 
cans, and they have continued and ex- 
panded upon the achievements of the 
earlier Italian settlers. Many of our fin- 
est farms, orchards, and vineyards were 
started by those early immigrants, and 
today every business and profession has 
outstanding Italian representatives as 
well. Mr. A. P. Gianini, the founder of 
the Bank of America, is known all over 
for his success in building the largest 
bank in the world, but he is known in 
California, too, for his concern and faith 
in the small businessman, the farmer, 
and the little guy trying to get started. 

Public service has attracted many of 
the first-rate sons and daughters, and the 
State, city, and National Legislatures 
have the able advantage of their leader- 
ship. Our late President recognized that 
leadership when he chose Anthony J. 
Celebrezze for his Cabinet. 

Time and space do not permit me to 
detail further the many notable achieve- 
ments of our citizens of Italian descent, 
but in giving recognition to Christopher 
Columbus, we celebrate them all. 

Under a joint resolution of Congress 
approved April 30, 1934, the President is 
requested to proclaim October 12 of each 
year as Columbus Day for the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the discovery 
of America. In so proclaiming for the 
year 1963, the late beloved President 
Kennedy stated: 

Whereas the vision, courage, and dedica- 
tion of Christopher Columbus destined him 
to be the discoverer of the New World; and 

Whereas his voyage, under the Spanish flag, 
across uncharted seas to an unknown land, 
will forever stand for us as a symbol of the 
zeal for new ventures which has charac- 
terized our Nation; and 

Whereas we continue to honor Columbus’ 

as we search out the far reaches of 
space and of human possibility; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by a joint resolution approved April 30, 1934 
(48 Stat. 657), requested the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 12 of each 
year as Columbus Day for the observance of 
the anniversary of the discovery of America. 


It is appropriate that we now make 
this annual proclamation final and bind- 
ing and declare October 12 a national 
legal holiday. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WHITE (at the 
request of Mr. AsrIN ALL), for the period 
January 8 to 15, 1964, on account of 
official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Durskr, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mr. Pucrnski, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Epwarps (at the request of Mr. 
Pucinsk1), for 30 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Pucinsk1), for 60 minutes, on January 
20, 1964, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Epwarps (at the request of Mr. 
Puctnsk1), for 30 minutes, on January 
13, 1964, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 3 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PucinskK1) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Mourpnry of New York. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Agaram K. 
Sreekanth; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; and 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Hai Yung 
Jung and Johnny Jung. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.,), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 13, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oatk of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Del- 
egates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as 
follows: 

“I A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
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I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 88th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U.S.C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948: J. J. PICKLE, 
10th District, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1514. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal under the law; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1515. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting the First Annual Report 
of the Naval Sea Cadet Corps since their in- 
corporation by the 87th Congress in Septem- 
ber 1962, pursuant to Public Law 87-655; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1516. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority was exercised in behalf of such aliens, 
pursuant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1517, A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, with respect to positions in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress within the purview of subsection 
(c) of section 505 of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, allocated to grades 16, 17, 
and 18 of the general schedule, pursuant to 
Public Law 854, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 9601. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 606. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct with- 
in or without the United States studies and 
investigations in certain matters under its 
jurisdiction; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 9602. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Delina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 9603. A bill for the relief of Maropi 
Paraskevas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9604. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Miklos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Independence Day of Chad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 11, the Republic of Chad will cele- 
brate the third anniversary of her inde- 
pendence, and on this memorable occa- 
sion, we wish to send warm felicitations 
to His Excellency Francois Tombalbaye, 
the President of the Republic of Chad; 
and His Excellency Adam Malick Sow, 
the Chadian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

The Republic of Chad achieved inde- 
pendence from France on August 11, 
1960, but the formal independence day 
celebrations were deferred until January 
11, when the seasonal rains were over. 
Thus, January 11 became the anniver- 
sary date on which Chad’s independence 
is commemorated, the date on which we 
offer our congratulations to the people 
of Chad. 

Chad, a landlocked country in central 
Africa, is a territory of great geographic 
variety. It is a land of desert in the 
north which becomes savannah, then 
plain, then intense forest as one travels 
southward. It is a land of mountains 
and rivers and of abounding bird and 
animal life. Its people are as varied and 
interesting as its topography—Arabized 
nomads, Negroid herdsmen, fishermen 
and primitive villagers, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Animists. Over the centuries 
nomads from the north and sedentary 
populations from the south have mingled 
in Chad. Islamic conquerors penetrated 
in the 14th century to find flourishing 
African empires, and in the 19th century 
the Europeans began explorations of 
Chad. Chad has been a melting pot of 
ethnic groups, for it has long been one 
of the most active crossroads of trade be- 
tween the East and tropical Africa. 

But the new independent Chad is no 
longer satisfied just to be a crossroads. 
It is determined to build up a reputation 
of its own on the world scene. Chad and 
its former ruling colonial power, France, 
have continued on good relations since 
independence. On independence day 
President de Gaulle sent a telegram 
which said: 

Chad enters the concert of nations. In 
the heroie days of the war she did not fail to 
stand by France. She can rest assured today 
that France will not fail to stand by her. 


In turn, Chad negotiated agreements 
with France for close cooperation in for- 
eign affairs, defense, and financial and 
economic matters. 

Chad has made commendable progress 
in developing its economy since inde- 
pendence in spite of drawbacks such as 
inaccessibility, transportation difficul- 
ties, and the great distance to major 
seaports. At independence Chad had 


under 1 mile of paved road, from Fort 
Lamy, the capital, to the airport. Roads 
are being improved, however, and Chad’s 
airlink to the outside is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Chad’s chief eco- 
nomic asset is cotton, which makes up 
approximately 80 percent of the coun- 
try’s exports. The basis of the economy 
is agriculture, and about 96 percent of 
the population are engaged in subsist- 
ence agriculture, stockraising, and river 
fishing. Chad has begun an industriali- 
zation program, however, and already 
there are a handful of cotton gins, soap 
factories, peanut oil mills, and brick 
kilns. 


Over half of Chad’s imports come 
from France, but Chad has started im- 
porting some American products such as 
gasoline, trucks, lubricating oils and 
greases, air conditioners, and refrigera- 
tors. Chad’s ties with the West are 
strong, and the Government is trying to 
attract foreign capital to develop a new 
industry of potential importance: 
tourism. 

On the third anniversary of their in- 
dependence we congratulate the people 
of Chad for the progress they have 
achieved thus far and wish them every 
success for the future. 


Communist Party Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
the House and of the citizens of Michi- 
gan and Detroit particularly, to a matter 
of very serious concern. 

I have recently learned that a John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Tribute Commit- 
tee meeting scheduled to be held next 
Sunday, January 12, in the auditorium 
of the Copernicus Junior High School in 
Hamtramck, Mich., is in fact a Com- 
munist Party affair. 

The gathering, ostensibly sponsored as 
a memorial meeting commemorating the 
death of President Kennedy, is actually 
a Communist Party ad hoc committee 
meeting under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party of Detroit. 

This Communist Party ad hoc com- 
mittee has made arrangements for the 
use of the Copernicus Junior High School 
auditorium, at 11410 Charest, Ham- 
tramck, and the Detroit Communist 
Party group is going all out to make the 
meeting a huge success. 

It is my further information that Cole- 
man Young, a Negro leader for many 
years in the Michigan district of the 
Communist Party and currently affili- 
ated with the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
is scheduled to be a speaker at this rally. 
Young reportedly is also being promoted 


as a candidate for Congress in the next 
election. 

The Communist Party ad hoc commit- 
tee has sent letters under the name of 
the John F. Kennedy Memorial Tribute 
Committee to prominent political lead- 
ers announcing the meeting as being 
sponsored by “Americans of Polish De- 
scent” in honor of the late President’s 
memory. 

My purpose in calling this to the at- 
tention of the House is to alert prospec- 
tive invitees and participants to the ac- 
tual nature and sponsorship of this 
meeting. 


The Marine Technology Society: A 
Long-Needed Organization in a Vital 
Scientific Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an organization 
which I believe will make a great con- 
tribution in the future development of 
a vital and challenging science—ocean- 
ography—the study of the vast, almost 
limitless resources of the seas. 

The organization, the Marine Tech- 
nology Society is a nonprofit venture. 
Its purpose is to bring together scientists, 
engineers, businessmen—in short, all 
those who have an interest in developing 
oceanographic knowledge to tap the 
physical resources beneath the surface 
of the oceans. 

The group is incorporated in the State 
of New York, but already has a nation- 
wide membership. Its headquarters are 
in Washington, D.C. Its formation is 
timely. The House has passed a na- 
tional oceanographic bill. The Federal 
Government has announced a long-range 
program of oceanographic research. 
This professional group can help meld 
the many discoveries and potential proj- 
ects into a uniform source of complete 
knowledge about what’s going on in 
oceanography. Its purpose is not to 
compete, but to collect information and 
see that those who are working in the 
complex field of oceanography are aware 
of the achievements that have been made 
and the experiments underway. 

I personally am pleased to have the 
opportunity to join this organization. I 
believe it offers a vehicle for the ex- 
change of information, the collating and 
disseminating of ideas and the ideal focal 
point for discussion of and formulation 
of valuable oceanographic projects. My 
home district of San Diego County, 
Calif., is the center of varied and ad- 
vanced oceanographic research. 

The Marine Technology Society has 
been very active since its relatively recent 
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formation. It has launched studies and 
programs aimed at establishing sound 
marine conservation policies. It is in- 
vestigating the problems of the stand- 
ardization of oceanographic instruments, 
a necessity if world progress in the arts 
of underwater science is to progress 
rapidly. 

The MTS is not interested primarily in 
academic knowledge alone. One of its 
chief projects is studying how marine 
sciences can help the economics of na- 
tions which now have limited technologi- 
cal and economic resources. 

Now in progress is an evaluation of 
present undersea vehicles available for 
oceanographic work, and a projection of 
‘the future requirements for such vehicles. 

Another project involves checking the 
practicality of using obsolete underwa- 
ter communication cables for ocean- 
ographic data retrieval. 

Perhaps its most ambitious program, 
and one of unquestioned value and need, 
is the collecting and classifying of all 
now available technical literature per- 
taining to marine science. 

In essence this group is aiming to bring 
together the many separate phases of 
oceanographic discovery into a coordi- 
nated, knowledgeable, workable organi- 
zation. Much like the creation of a 
fabric, it will weave together the various 
strands of research which hitherto have 
been pursued largely in random, uncoor- 
dinated fashion by many organizations 
having diverse interests. 

Since the House and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have embarked on an ambitious 
oceanographic program, the Marine 
Technology Society has scheduled its 
first national conference, a symposium 
on “buoy technology” to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 24 and 25, 1964. 

Congress has a great interest in the 
success of MTS in realizing its objec- 
tives. It will be helpful toward making 
our Federal oceanography program an 
effective operation. It will establish the 
preliminary forum for discussions con- 
cerning the important interchange of 
oceanographic data between nations—a 
step toward world accord, cooperation, 
and ultimate greater prosperity. 

My colleague, Representative HERBERT 
Bonner, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Oceanography, wrote the secretary 
of the society, shortly after its forma- 
tion: 

The objectives of our legislation seem well 
in line with the objectives which your pro- 
posed new society would seek to promote. 
It would seem to me that a professional so- 
ciety of the caliber you have in mind could 
be most helpful to various interests within 
and without Government who are concerned 
over the need for the prompt and effective 
advancement of a national oceanographic 
program. 


It has been said that we know more 
about the surface of the moon than the 
ocean’s floor. We are now striving to 
push our sum of knowledge about the 
ocean and its floor. The Marine Tech- 
nology Society may well become the hub 
of a united drive to explore, analyze and 
utilize the full depths and expanse of the 
world’s oceans. 
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Remarks on the Inauguration of the 
Korean President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following remarks made while attending 
the inauguration of the South Korean 
President, Mr. Chong-hui Park. At that 
occasion I had the good fortune to ex- 
press my sentiments to the Korean Com- 
mittee of the Relations Center Interna- 
tional, Allies of the Korean War which 
is the worldwide organization of the Ko- 
rean veterans who are bound by ties of 
having participated in the Korean fight. 
It is my privilege to include my state- 
ments at this time. 


REMARKS ON THE INAUGURATION OF KOREAN 
PRESIDENT 


Two years ago, in a White House confer- 
ence with President Kennedy, General Park 
pledged that elections to return the Repub- 
lic of Korea to civilian control would be 
held in the summer of 1963. In honoring 
that pledge, General Park greatly strength- 
ened the cause of the free world and bound 
even closer the ties between his country and 
mine, Today, General Park is President of 
the Republic of Korea, the choice of his peo- 
ple in a free and open election. This dem- 
onstration of political stability and maturity 
in a land that not long ago was a battle- 
ground in the global conflict between democ- 
racy and Communist aggression does honor 
to the people of the Republic of Korea. It 
means that the Republic of Korea will re- 
main a bulwark in the struggle to preserve 
freedom against those who would impose 
tyranny upon the world, 

As we all know, this struggle suffered a 
severe blow in the tragic death last month 
of the President of the United States, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, in whom the free world 
had found a leader of imagination, courage, 
and vigor. When the bullets of a mentally 
warped youth—a Marxist, I might point 
out—robbed us of this great leader, there 
were doubts of America’s political stability 
and maturity expressed in some parts of the 
world, There was a question, implied if not 
expressed, that, if such a deed could be 
committed in the United States of today, was 
the United States ready to assume the bur- 
den of leadership of the free world? 

First, let me say again that this was the 
deed of a madman; he was a Marxist, yes; 
but probably his Marxism was incidental. In 
the past month I have read totally unfounded 
stories in the foreign press which hinted 
darkly that the assassination of President 
Kennedy was the result of a political plot— 
perpetrated either by rightists or leftists. de- 
pending upon the point of view of the writer. 
The possibility that the President was a vic- 
tim of some sinister cabal has, of course, been 
thoroughly investigated by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Not a shred of evi- 
dence has been unearthed to support such 
a possibility. In fact, no American Presi- 


dent has ever been a victim of a political as-. 


sassination, and by that I mean a plot to 
usurp power through the murder of the exist- 
ing President. In every case, these crimes 
were the deeds of deranged men. 

Our Government, like yours, is a govern- 
ment of law, not men; a government of free 
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choice arrived at openly. Those in other 
parts of the world who feared that the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy would rob the 
United States of the power of decision at a 
critical time in world history obviously were 
not familiar with the democratic process. 
The death of a Chief Executive of the United 
States has never, even for a day, interrupted 
the continuity of its government. The Com- 
munist world, I am sure, took sober note of 
the smooth transition of power from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson—and noted too how swiftly the peo- 
ple of the United States closed ranks, regard- 
less of their political attitudes, behind their 
new President. In his initial address to the 
Congress of the United States, President 
Johnson made two points crystal clear: 

(1) That the death of President Kennedy 
would in no manner whatsoever lessen the 
resolve of the United States to further the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

(2) That the United States would con- 
tinue to meet its worldwide commitments, 
military, and economic. 

Thus you may rest assured that the United 
States will fulfill its international role. Ob- 
viously, my country cannot bear the full 
burden alone. In order to triumph in this 
global conflict between the free world and 
the slave, we must have dedicated, steadfast, 
and progressive allies. In the Republic of 
Korea we have such an ally, and in Presi- 
dent Park we have the firm, purposeful 
leader demanded by the magnitude of the 
task before us. 

Earlier, I mentioned the ties that bind 
your country and mine. Let us examine 
those ties again. It was here in Korea, on 
June 25, 1950, that communism unleashed its 
first post-World War II assault on a then un- 
comprehending world. On that fateful day, 
60,000 Communist-indoctrinated troops, led 
by 100 Russian-built tanks, struck a dag- 
gerlike blow at the free world everywhere. 
Let it be remembered that the United 
States—though still not recovered from the 
strain and shock of a bitter, global war—an- 
swered the Communist challenge without 
hesitation. With our gallant comrades in 
arms—notably the resolute troops of the Re- 
public of Korea—we met the Communist 
onslaught and turned it back in bewildered 
defeat only to face at a later date the hordes 
of Communist Chinese. And these too we 
drove back, though greatly outnumbered. As 
a young infantry officer, I myself took part 
in that bloody conflict and was wounded 
in it; thus, like millions of my country- 
men, I have a personal stake in preserving 
the freedom of your country. 

All told, 5,720,000 Americans served here 
in Korea in the active phase of our joint 
battle against the Communists—and I say 
active because that war has never really 
ended. Of those almost 6 million Americans, 
54,246 gave their lives here, and 103,284 were 
wounded. The casualties of the troops of 
the Republic of Korea were equally heavy. 
During the conflict and in the subsequent 
years the United States has gladly contrib- 
uted $5.4 billion to keep the Republic of 
Korea militarily and economically strong. 
Today, 50,000 American troops still face the 
Communists along the truce line, where they 
stand shoulder to shoulder with your soldiers 
to make certain that never again will we be 
taken by surprise. 

Thus we are bound by ties of blood and 
common aspiration; together we threw back 
our implacable foe and together we will con- 
tain that foe. Here in Korea you have 
proved that not even the upheaval of a ter- 
rible war—an unfinished war—can shake the 
basic strength of democracy nor impede its 
progress toward a better life for its people. 
In the United States we have shown that not 
even the shock of a President’s assassination 
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can shake the basic strength of a government 
of law nor impede its progress toward the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal—the dig- 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, in changing and trou- 
bled days we come to this altar of devo- 
tion, praying for quiet hearts and for 
conceptions big enough and spirits strong 
enough to match the awesome times in 
which our lot is cast. 

We confess the things in our own dear 
land of liberty which weaken and betray 
the faith we profess. We acknowledge 
the selfishness which dominates groups 
caring only for their own fenced-in in- 
terests; the partisanship which sees 
clearly the next election, while ignoring 
the next generation. We bewail the nar- 
row nationalism which is oblivious to the 
fact that exploitation and injustice any- 
where poison the arterial blood of the 
race. Our hearts cry out in such a time, 
O America, America, God mend thine 
every flaw, and fit thee to be the chan- 
nel of His redeeming grace for all the 


To transform this earth, which could 
be so fair, God bless America as she 
throws her might, moral and spiritual, 
across the path of ruthless, godless ma- 
terialism. May our strength, through 
Thy will, be a radiant factor in bringing 
2 a just peace in our time, O Lord. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
nit January 8, 1964, was dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 
FRANK CARLSON, a Senator from the 
State of Kansas; James O. EASTLAND, a 
Senator from the State of Mississippi; 
and A. S. MIKE Mownroney, a Senator 
from the State of Oklahoma. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
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nity of man. Our countries are indeed for- 
tunate to have two strong leaders—President 
Park and President Johnson. Under them, 


dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 136) providing for renaming 
the National Cultural Center as the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; 

H.R. 1450, An act for the relief of Maria 
Mangano; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H. R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; 

H. R. 1725. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Werner; 

H.R. 2190. An act for the relief of Anna 
Del Baglivo; 

H.R. 2948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leung Chi King; 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Paul F. Ridge; 

H.R. 4972. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
McKee General Contractor, Inc., and Kauf- 
man & Broad Building Co., a joint venture; 

H.R. 5617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Haytko; 

H.R. 6748. An act for the relief of the J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 7347. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
lawa Pytlak Jarosz; and 

ELR. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Agaram K. 
Sreekanth; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; and 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Hai Yung 
Jung and Johnny Jung. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R. 1295. An act for the relief of Edith and 
Joseph Sharon; 
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I am certain we will achieve our common 
goals—security with honor and freedom with 
responsibility. Thank you. 


H.R. 1450. An act for the relief of Maria 


Mangano; 

H.R. 1455. An act for the relief of Ewald 
Johan Consen; 

H.R. 1723. An act for the relief of Agnese 
Brienza; 

H.R. 1725. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Werner; 


HR. 2190. An act for the relief of Anna Del 


Bagliyo; 

H.R. 2948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Leung Chi King; 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Paul F. Ridge; 

H.R. 4972. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
McKee General Contractor, Inc., and Kauf- 
man & Broad Building Co., a joint venture; 

H.R. 5617. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Renee Louise Gabrielle Huffer; 

H.R. 6092. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Haytko; 

H.R. 6748. An act for the relief of the J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Inc.; 

HR. 7347. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Elliopoulos and Anastasia Elliopoulos; 

H.R. 7821. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
lawa Pytlak Jarosz; and 

H.R. 8322. An act for the relief of John 
George Kostantoyannis. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements in the 
morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has a matter he wishes to dis- 
cuss. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
morning business should be completed 
before I address myself to a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well, Mr. 
President. I merely wished to have no- 
tice given to Senators. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Morning business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON Amn FORCE OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO 

DUTY AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, reporting, pursuant to law, that as of 
December 31, 1963, there was an aggregate 
of 2,180 officers assigned or detailed to per- 
manent duty in the executive element of the 
Air Force at the seat of Government; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORTS ON FINAL VALUATIONS OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTIES 

A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 

Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C., 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
final valuations of properties of certain car- 
riers (with accompanying reports); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


CORRECTION OF REPORT ON PERMITS AND LI- 
CENSES FOR HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Pow- 
er Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a corrected report 
on permits and licenses issued for hydro- 
electric projects (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of certain 
activities of the Government of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, fiscal year 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON INADEQUACIES IN ADMINISTRATION 
Or FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER TITLE III or 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION Acr oF 1958 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on inadequacies in admin- 
istration of Federal grants under title III 
of National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, dated January 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT OF NAVAL Sea CADET Corps 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Naval Sea Cadet Corps (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON POSITIONS IN Gnas GS-16, 
GS-17, anp GS-18 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
positions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS- 
18, for the calendar year 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC OR PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on scientific or professional positions 
in that Department (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
‘of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 237. Resolution to print as a docu- 
ment with additional copies, a report en- 
titled “Personnel Administration and Opera- 
tions of Agency for International Develop- 
ment” (Rept. No. 816). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 249. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the investigation of migra- 
tory labor; referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT BY SENATOR HAYDEN 
ON FALLACIES AND DANGERS IN 
PROPOSED “LIBERTY” AMEND- 
MENT (S. REPT. NO. 815) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 251), and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, which report was 
ordered to be printed, and the resolution 
to be placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a report by Senator CARL HAY- 
DEN entitled “The Fallacies and Dangers in 
the Proposals To Abolish the Federal Income 
Tax, To Dispose of All Federal Business Ac- 
tivities, and To Limit Treatymaking Powers 
by a Proposed ‘Liberty’ Amendment to the 
Constitution”; and that there be printed 
fifteen thousand additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 252), which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1964, through January 31, 1965, to 
employ one additional assistant chief clerk, 
seven additional professional staff members, 
and nine additional clerical assistants to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with section 202(e), 
as amended, of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, and the provisions of Public Law 
4, Eightieth Congress, approved February 19, 
1947, as amended. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
STAFF MEMBER FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
(PRINTING CLERK) 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 253); which 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized to employ 
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one additional professional staff member to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at a rate of compensation to be fixed 
by the Chairman in accordance with section 
202(e), as amended, of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 2. Such additional professional staff 
member shall be a person experienced in con- 
gressional editorial and printing work who 
shall also be available for the performance of 
other committee duties. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN INVESTI- 
GATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCI- 
ENCES 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
254); which, under the rule, was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
dictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to the aero- 
nautical and space activities of departments 
and agencies of the United States, includ- 
ing such activities peculiar to or primarily 
associated with the development of weapons 
systems or military operations. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the committee is authorized, from 
February 1, 1964, through January 31, 1965, 
inclusive, to (1) make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable, (2) employ upon a tem- 
porary basis and fix the compensation of 
technical, clerical and other assistants and 
consultants, and (3) with the prior consent 
of the head of the department or agency 
of the Government concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, fa- 
cilities, and personnel of any department or 
agency of the Government. 

(b) The minority is authorized to select 
one person for appointment as an assistant 
or consultant, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed. No assistant or con- 
sultant may receive compensation at an an- 
nual gross rate which exceeds by more than 
$1,600 the annual gross rate of compensa- 
tion of any person so selected by the minor- 
ity. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $88,- 
500 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 
Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. Jackson), 

from the Committee on Interior and In- 

sular Affairs, reported an original res- 
olution (S. Res. 255); which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 

Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
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subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all mat- 
ters pertaining to Indian affairs; irrigation 
and reclamation; minerals, materials, and 
fuels; public lands; and territories and in- 
sular affairs. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other empolyee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$105,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2418. A bill for the relief of Miss Ip- 
polita Davi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 2419. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to condemn certain property 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the 
boundary of the Castillo de San Marcos 
National Monument, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 2420. A bill to amend section 218 of the 
Social Security Act so as to enable States, 
through Federal-State agreement, to provide 
further opportunity for certain State em- 
ployees to elect coverage under the insurance 
system established by title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to create 
the offices of Executive Vice President and 
Legislative Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT BY SENATOR HAYDEN 
ON FALLACIES AND DANGERS IN 
PROPOSED “LIBERTY” AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
Xx — 16 
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original resolution (S. Res. 251) printing 
as a Senate document a report by Sen- 
ator CARL HAYDEN entitled “The Fal- 
lacies and Dangers in the Proposals To 
Abolish the Federal Income Tax, To Dis- 
pose of All Federal Business Activities, 
and To Limit Treatymaking Powers by a 
Proposed ‘Liberty’ Amendment to the 
Constitution,” which was placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HAYDEN, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 252) to authorize 
additional staff for the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HNL, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
STAFF MEMBER FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
(PRINTING CLERK) 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 253) author- 
izing the employment of one additional 
staff member for the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (printing 
clerk), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HILL, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN INVESTI- 
GATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCI- 
ENCES 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
254) authorizing certain investigations 
by the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. ANDERSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 
Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. Jackson), 

from the Committee on Interior and In- 

sular Affairs, reported an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 255) authorizing the Com- 


mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
make certain investigations, which, 


under the rule, was referred to,the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. ANDERSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 218 OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, RELATING 
TO ELECTION BY CERTAIN STATE 
EMPLOYEES FOR COVERAGE UN- 
DER THE INSURANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would allow the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania to have a new opportunity to 
determine whether they wish to be 
covered by the social security system. 
Under present law their opportunity to 
make this decision expired December 31, 
1962. The bill would amend title 42, sec- 
tion 418(d) (6) (F) of the United States 
Code so the teachers will have until 1966 
to elect for coverage under the Social 
Security Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2420) to amend section 218 
of the Social Security Act so as to en- 
able States, through Federal-State 
agreement, to provide further oppor- 
tunity for certain State employees to 
elect coverage under the insurance sys- 
tem established by title II of the Social 
Security Act, introduced by Mr. CLARK, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT FOR TWO VICE 
PRESIDENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I hope 
many Members of the Senate availed 
themselves of a unique opportunity, this 
Wednesday, to view the television pro- 
gram “CBS Reports,” entitled “The 
Crisis of Presidential Succession.” This 
program brought together the combined 
talents, insights, and firsthand experi- 
ences of former Presidents Eisenhower 
and Truman, former Vice President 
Nixon, and the present Speaker of the 
House, in a singularly well edited pres- 
entation and discussion of succession 
and disability problems. I may add, in 
all humility, in which I know Arthur 
Krock, the distinguished New York 
Times columnist, will join me, that he 
and I were privileged to take part in this 
program among such august company. 
If there was any common thread which 
ran throughout the discussion and was 
shared by all of the participants—and 
I daresay one could find few other issues 
on which all of them would agree—it 
was that the gravest problem of the 
Presidency as an institution lies in the 
original omission from the Constitution 
of the details regarding inability. All 
expressed the hope and desire that Con- 
gress would act without delay on clarify- 
ing legislation while the tragic events 
at Dallas are still vividly impressed on 
our minds. 
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However, Mr. President, concerning 
the distinct problem of Presidential suc- 
cession and a joint resolution which I 
previously introduced to create two Vice 
Presidents let me say that it was a source 
of considerable amazement and surprise 
to me to have heard former Vice Presi- 
Nixon dismiss this plan so perfunctorily 
and without spelling out any sound 
reasons for his opposition. When asked 
his opinion of the suggestion for two 
Vice Presidents, Mr. Nixon replied: 

No, I believe that downgrades the office 
of Vice President at a time that it has just 
received the stature that the second office of 
the land should have. 


I could not, I am sorry to say, disagree 
more with Mr. Nixon. To the contrary it 
is my judgment that the interposing of 
a second, or Legislative, Vice President 
in the line of succession between the 
first, or, as I designate him, the Execu- 
tive. Vice President, and the Speaker of 
the House, will immeasurably enhance 
the role of the Executive Vice President. 
This is because if this joint resolution 
were made a part of the Constitution, 
the Executive Vice President would be 
shorn of the relatively minor constitu- 
tional duties of the present Vice Presi- 
dent—presiding over the Senate and 
breaking tie votes there—duties which, 
however unfairly, have formed the his- 
torical basis for making the Vice Presi- 
dent the butt of a sorry constitutional 
joke, as witness Mr. Throttlebottom of 
“Of Thee I Sing” fame. Freeing from 
these tasks the man next in line for the 
Presidency—the proposal I have spon- 
sored would permit him to devote his 
time and energies exclusively to press- 
ing matters of state in behalf of the 
President—which not only would better 
prepare him for the most awful of even- 
tualities, but also would enable the Pres- 
ident better to distribute the workload 
of Executive duties which neither the 
Constitution nor acts of Congress require 
him personally to attend to. ` 

Mr. President, next week I shall be 
addressing myself again to a larger num- 
ber of issues brought to the fore by the 
“CBS Reports” telecast to which I have 
referred. For now, I extend my warm 
compliments and congratulations to 
CBS and its fine news department staff 
who were responsible for performing 
this valuable public service. 

Also, Mr. President, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, another joint res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to create the offices of Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and Legislative 
Vice President. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, I 
introduced a similar joint resolution on 
December 20 of last year. It has been 
referred to the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments, and will 
soon be receiving a hearing, along with 
other proposals on Presidential succes- 
sion and inability. When the previous 
joint resolution was introduced, I stated 
for the Recorp that, principally for rea- 
sons of convenience and draftsmanship, 
the resolution had incorporated within 
it the provisions of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 35, the Kefauver-Keating amend- 
ment which would authorize the Congress 
to treat the inability problem through 
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simple legislation. At that time I an- 
nounced that it was my intention at a 
later date to separate the provisions of 
Senate Joint Resolution 35 from the 
joint resolution and to introduce another 
joint resolution addressed solely to the 
creation of two Vice Presidents, leaving 
intact, so far as applicable, the original 
constitutional language dealing with in- 
ability, as distinct from succession. 

The joint resolution being introduced 
today, limited to the plan for two Vice 
Presidents, is in fulfillment of my earlier 
announcement. It is designed to present 
still another alternative proposal to 
those which will be considered by the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcommit- 
tee. But, in addition, Mr. President, it 
also serves to stress my strong belief— 
a belief shared by former Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower—that the problem 
of Presidential inability—unlike succes- 
sion, for which clear provision has al- 
ready been made in the 1947 law—de- 
serves urgent consideration as a separate 
issue, preferably before going on to mat- 
ters of succession. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 35, dealing with inability, has al- 
ready been approved by the subbcom- 
mittee, and is pending on the agenda of 
the full Judiciary Committee. In my 
judgment, its early approval is required, 
and also would certainly be a fitting 
tribute to the memory of our late and 
beloved colleague, Estes Kefauver, who 
labored long and hard on these problems 
when few others were interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res 143) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to create the offices of Execu- 
tive Vice President and Legislative Vice 
President, introduced by Mr. KEATING, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


EQUALIZATION OF TAX TREATMENT 
OF THOSE RECEIVING RETIRE- 
MENT INCOME WITH THOSE RE- 
CEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY— 
(AMENDMENT NO. 381) 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to H.R. 8363, the tax bill. 
This amendment is designed to complete 
the effort begun in 1954 of equalizing as 
nearly as possible the tax treatment of 
those receiving retirement income with 
those receiving social security. 

Social security benefits are received 
tax free. Recognizing that recipients of 
social security and retirement benefits 
should be treated equally, Congress in 
1954 adopted the retirement income 
credit. This allows retirement income 
to be received tax free up to the maxi- 
mum amount which can be received un- 
der social security. In 1954, this maxi- 
mum was $1,200; so the retirement credit 
was set at this amount. Thereafter the 
maximum social security benefit was in- 
creased, and so Congress in 1962 in- 
creased the maximum figure on which 
the retirement credit is computed to 
$1,524, to preserve the principle of equal 
treatment. 
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The principle of equality is under- 
mined by two factors. First of all, the 
tax saving that results from receiving 
social security benefits tax free is based 
on the taxpayer’s own tax bracket, 
whereas the tax saving from the re- 
tirement credit is based on the lowest 
bracket. For example, a taxpayer in the 
30-percent bracket who receives $1,524 of 
social security benefits is saved 30 per- 
cent of $1,524 or $457.20. A taxpayer in 
the same bracket who receives the same 
amount of retirement income saves only 
20 percent of $1,524 or $304.80. Under 
the present bill, this disparity is actually 
increased. Since the relevant tax rate is 
reduced from 20 to 15 percent, the per- 
son in the example above saves only 15 
percent of $1,524 or $228.60. 

This disparity is an inevitable result 
of the mechanics of the retirement 
credit. However, there is a second dis- 
parity which is not inevitable and which 
certainly should be corrected, especially 
in a bill which increases the disparity 
due to rate structure. This second 
ground of inequality arises from the 
fact that a social security beneficiary 
who is married may receive a half share 
for his wife and this half share is also 
received tax free. This means that the 
maximum social security benefit to a 
married taxpayer is one and a half times 
$1,524 or $2,286. However, the maximum 
figure on which the retirement credit is 
computed remains at $1,524. 

My amendment corrects this inequity 
by increasing the retirement income 
credit limitation from $1,524 to $2,286 
for married taxpayers who file joint re- 
turns. The increase would be corre- 
spondingly reduced by the amount of 
retirement income plus social security 
received by the wife in her own right. 
In this way the married man receiving 
retirement income of up to $2,286 is 
placed substantially on a par with the 
married social security beneficiary who 
receives the same amount of money. 

Thousands of retired schoolteachers, 
police, fire and other municipal, State, 
and Federal employees are certainly en- 
titled to this equal treatment. The pur- 
pose of the retirement income credit is 
to treat them the same as social security 
beneficiaries. My amendment simply 
makes sure that this purpose is carried 
out in fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 381) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in title II of the bill 
insert the following new section: 

“Sec. —. LIMITATION ON RETIREMENT IN- 
COME. 

“(a) INCREASE IN LIMITATION IN CASE OF 
CERTAIN MARRIED COUPLES.—Section 37(d) 
(relating to limitation on retirement in- 
come) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘In the 
case of a joint return of a husband and 
wife, if the sum of the retirement income 
and the amounts described in paragraph (1) 
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of this subsection received by either spouse 
during the taxable year is less than $762, the 
$1,524 amount referred to in the preceding 
sentence shall, with respect to the other 
spouse, be increased by an amount equal 
to the amount by which such sum is less 
than $762.’ 

„(b) EFFECTIVE pATE—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1963. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 382) 

Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scott) proposed an amendment to the 
resolution (S. Res. 89) providing for 
germaneness of debate under certain 
conditions, which was ordered to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 10, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 585. An act for the relief of Agaram K. 
Sreekanth; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; and 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Hai Young 
Jung and Johnny Jung. 


WHO MADE LYNDON JOHNSON? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the December 16 issue of the Newsletter 
of the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd., there appears an article entitled, 
“Who Made Lyndon Johnson?” The 
article notes the contributions of the 
President’s father and mother, of his 
wife, of the late great Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn, of his assistant 
Walter Jenkins and of others who have 
exerted a constructive and helpful in- 
fluence in his life. But when all to whom 
credit is due have received it, the article 
concludes that “He just plain did it 
himself.” 

As with the rest of us, the President is 
not an island unto himself. But in the 
last analysis, it was his own courage and 
energy and dedication which made it 
possible for others to contribute to his 
development as an outstanding leader of 
the Nation. As in the past, so, too, as 
President, he will depend on many people 
for assistance but it will be the same per- 
sonal courage, energy, and dedication 
which, in the end, must sustain him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the charming tribute to Presi- 
dent Johnson previously referred to be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wno MADE LYNDON JOHNSON? 

There has been a lot of comment lately 
about the new President. One columnist 
said that Charles E. Marsh made him. 


Marsh was a Texas editor in Lyndon’s district 
when he was a young Congressman. 

Then there are those who say that Lady 
Bird made him. Well, he always says that he 
overmarried himself, like most men. There 
is no question that Mrs. Johnson's work 
added to or finished off, this tall block of 
granite from the Pedernales country. 
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There are those from the same Pedernales 
country that say that Samuel Ealy Johnson, 
Sr., made Lyndon. He was a strong man who 
founded a town and on Lyndon’s birth date 
rode around the district saying, “A U.S. Sen- 
ator was born today.” 

Samuel Ealy Johnson, Jr., Lyndon’s fatner, 
got a lot of credit for Lyndon. Rightly so. 
The elder Johnson served five terms in the 
Texas Legislature and helped Sam Rayburn 
to become Speaker of the Texas House. 

Lyndon's mother has long been mentioned 
as a great force in his formative years. As 
Rebekah Baines, she was the daughter of a 
man who preceded Samuel Ealy Johnson, Jr., 
in the Texas State Legislature. She was a 
college graduate and had been a teacher. 
Her father was a newspaper editor and sec- 
retary of state of Texas. Her grandfather 
was a friend of Sam Houston and a founder 
of Baylor University. 

There is a substantial group who think 
that the aforementioned Sam Rayburn made 
Lyndon Johnson. There are a lot of reasons 
why they say this. 

One is that Lyndon got his first Washing- 
ton job as secretary because of his help to 
newly elected Congressman Richard M. Kle- 
berg, with an assist from Sam Rayburn. The 
same Sam Rayburn kept his door open to 
the son of the man he had known and worked 
with back in Austin. 

Sam Rayburn was much more than a 
politician, as history has noted. He was a 
statesman and a man of wisdom. There are 
some random things that Lyndon says and 
does that are reminiscent of the great Sam 
Rayburn. When Lyndon got to Congress in 
his own right he was more and more ex- 
posed to Rayburn. 

But there were also other men and other 
situations, in the House, in the Senate, and 
in the Government. 

Let us take Tom Clark, for one. Tom as 
a diligent and meticulous tyro in the Justice 
Department, was a friend and confidant of 
Lyndon Johnson. Clark is a longheaded 
and deliberate thinker. Just let him alone, 
and he comes up with the right answers. It 
must not be lost upon his biographers that 
step by step in their separate paths, Clark 
and Johnson climbed the Federal ladder to- 
gether. Now Clark is a veteran of the Su- 
preme Court and Lyndon is President. 

It was not always that Johnson gathered 
wit and wisdom from his seniors. There is 
a modest fellow around who has been the 
Johnson right arm since they all came up 
wide eyed from Austin. This is Walter 
Jenkins who might be described as the near- 
est man to L.B.J. and his clan. Jenkins is a 
man of deep intelligence, a human sort of 
a man, of faith, honor, and ability. He has 
been contributing to the welfare of Lyndon 
Johnson for many years, and has never failed 
in unwavering and steady loyalty and 
efficiency. 

Walter Jenkins is the rock upon which the 
Johnson daily effort is based. 

This writer, who has known them all since 
Coolidge, avers that this is the best since 
Joe Tumulty. 

So we have a partial list. But who made 
Lyndon Baines Johnson? 

There is no doubt that many contributed. 

But it should be clear to his biographers 
and to the historians. 

He just plain did it himself. 


THE MORNING STAR PEOPLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are seven Indian reservations in 
the State of Montana with as many eco- 
nomic and political situations. As I have 
stated on previous occasions, the one 
tribal organization with the least oppor- 
tunities that has asked for less is the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation in 
southeastern Montana. 
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For some time this Indian tribe has 
been referred to as the “Race of Sor- 
rows.” At the present time nothing 
could be more inaccurate. The North- 
ern Cheyennes have embarked on a new 
era of self-help and great improvement 
of their social and economic conditions. 
For years these people have been sub- 
jected to unbelievable poverty; however, 
in the past 2 or 3 years these people 
achieved a new lease on life. The initial 
assistance came from the cooperative 
efforts of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, private philanthropic, and char- 
itable organizations. But most of all, 
the credit goes to the Northern Chey- 
ennes and their leaders. 

The resources of this reservation are 
admittedly limited but they have ex- 
ploited what they have. The Northern 
Cheyenne tribal organization is now op- 
erating its own cattle enterprise with a 
realistic program of expansion. Natu- 
ral resources, largely mineral and tim- 
ber, are being developed. A plastic fac- 
tory employer provides employment for 
many Indians, supplying items to a near- 
by mission. In addition, there is a re- 
vival of interest in their own arts and 
crafts. The Northern Cheyennes have 
proven to be good and reliable workers 
with undeveloped talents. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs can be 
given a great deal of credit because of its 
new enlightened approach to the prob- 
lems of the American Indian. The one 
most important single program has been 
the accelerated public works program. 
This has provided immediate employ- 
ment in the development and improve- 
ment of timber resources and road pro- 
grams. Private organizations such as 
the Association for American Indian Af- 
fairs and the American Friends Society 
have been helpful in stimulating interest 
among the Indians and providing per- 
sonal attention and guidance. The self- 
help housing program sponsored by the 
Public Housing Administration and new 
sanitation programs under the Public 
Health Service offer great hope of a bet- 
ter way of life for these people. 

Today, I want to pay tribute to the 
Northern Cheyennes themselves and 
particularly the president of the tribal 
organization, John Woodenlegs, a long- 
time personal friend. I have always felt 
that these people were not destined to 
perpetual poverty and starvation, but 
given a chance they would create a bet- 
ter life for themselves. This is what they 
are doing, and I am convinced that if the 
Federal Government will provide its 
share of the incentive, these people will 
continue to develop their human and 
reservation resources. John Wooden- 
legs is a kind and thoughtful leader, one 
who understands the problems of his 
people and how they can best be helped. 
I recall that soon after the APW pro- 
gram was put into operation on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation he 
wrote me stating that, “it was the best 
thing that ever happened to my people.” 
This program gave his people employ- 
ment, self-respect, and some hope for the 
future. 

There are many who feel that we will 
always have an Indian problem. Such 
resignation is defeatist in attitude. If 
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the Indians of our Nation are given the 
encouragement and the assistance they 
need, I am firmly convinced that they 
will improve their own economic and so- 
cial status. I know that is what is be- 
ing done on the Northern Cheyenne 
Reservation among the “Morning Star 
People.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp three fine feature stories written 
by Dick Gilluly, Billings, Mont., reporter, 
which appeared in the Billings Gazette 
on December 31, 1963, and January 1, 
1964; and the Christian Science Monitor, 
January 8, 1964. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
Dec. 31, 1963] 
NORTHERN CHEYENNES: BRIGHT FUTURE FOR 
MORNING STAR PEOPLE 
(By Dick Gilluly) 

(Forron's Norx.—Are the proud Northern 
Cheyennes the “Race of Sorrows"? Or are 
they the “Morning Star People’? John 
Woodenlegs, chairman of the Cheyenne 
Tribal Council, makes a case for an arising 
people in the first of two stories on the 
Cheyennes.) 

The Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe has 
recently been the subject of national pub- 
licity; not very good publicity. 

In October, 10-month-old Arthur Big Head 
of Lame Deer died en route to the Holland, 
Ohio, home of foster parents. 

Death was caused by malnutrition, dehy- 
dration, and pneumonia. 

Then the Christmas gift of a ton of clothes 
for the tribe from a Connecticut woman em- 
phasized poverty on the reservation. 

These things have given people the wrong 
impression of the tribe and the reservation, 
says John Woodenlegs, tribal chairman. 

He wants to eliminate this wrong impres- 
sion. 

FULL-TIME EFFORT 

He emphasizes the 365-day- a- year“ efforts 
by the tribe, by Federal and State agencies 
and by private associations and individuals 
to improve Cheyenne living conditions. 

“I do not want my people called the ‘Race 
of Sorrows’ any longer,” Woodenlegs said. 
“We are the ‘Morning Star People.“ We have 
a bright future.” 

Immense progress has been made in the 
past 10 years, Woodenlegs says. 

A lot more will be made in the future, he 
is convinced. 

Much of the progress has been a “boot- 
strap” thing, with the Indians initiating im- 
provement programs. 

In 1955, the tribe budgeted 
education. 

It now budgets around $35,000 a year. 

TRIM TB TOLL 

In 1955 the tuberculosis rate on the reser- 
vation was 8 percent, the highest oi any 
Montana reservation. Now it is 4 percent. 

Typhoid, diptheria, diseases that result 
from bad sanitation and bad heating, are 
well on their way to being eliminated. 

Division of Indian Health, U.S. Public 
Health Service, did a lot of this, But it 
couldn't have been accomplished without 
Indian cooperation. The tribe, for example, 
budgets about $8,000 a year of its own money 
to drill safe water wells. 

Busby, a reservation village that a few 
years ago earned the epithet “open-air 
ghetto,” still has a long way to go before 
it looks like the usual American small town. 

But lawns are springing up on mud flats: 
huge trash heaps have been removed; a vil- 
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lage water system has been installed; mod- 
ern heating and sanitation facilities are being 
put into drab but solid log huts; and almost 
everyone who lives in Busby is beginning to 
have pride in what the village is becoming. 

The Lame Deer public housing authority 
has an application for 50 “self-help” hous- 
ing units. If approved by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, units will be built with local ma- 
terials and local labor. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Indians will make their downpayments on 
modern homes by helping to build them. 
The Northern Cheyenne Reservation will be 
the second in the Nation to have such a 
program. 

If it works in Lame Deer, it likely will be 
extended to other reservation villages. The 
Lame Deer housing authority is a “grass- 
roots” organization of tribal members and 
non-Indian residents. 

Employment on the reservation is at an un- 
precedented high. Biggest employers are the 
Guild Arts and Crafts plastics factory and 
the Federal accelerated public works pro- 
gram—the latter temporary. 

Skeptics were convinced that alcoholism, 
indolence and unpunctuality of Indian em- 
ployees would doom the plastics factory and 
APW. 

The Indians have turned out to be better 
workers than most non-Indians. Absentee- 
ism is remarkably low and the Indians take 
pride in their work. APW conservation pro- 
grams are teaching them useful skills, 

The plastics factory will probably expand 
soon, providing permanent employment for 
about 150 Indians. 

A tourist center near Lame Deer has had 
two seasons of successful operation. It has 
stimulated home handicraft industries and 
helped preserve ancient traditions of crafts- 
manship. 

A campground near the center is being 
expanded under APW. 

The tourist center is a joint project of the 
tribe, the Association for American Indian 
Affairs, the American Friends Society and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The plastics factory was brought to the 
reservation through efforts of Father Em- 
mett Hoffman and the St. Labre Mission at 
Ashland, the tribe and BIA. 

But in every reservation program, the tribe 
has played the major role. 


[Prom the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Jan. 1, 
1964] 


NORTHERN CHEYENNES: TRIBE PLANS To 
MAINTAIN PROUD HISTORY 
(By Dick Gilluly) 

(Evrror’s Note.—This is the second of two 
articles on the revitalization of the Northern 
Cheyenne Indians through a combination of 
self-help projects and aid from the U.S. 
Government.) 

A race that successfully made a heroic 
trek from Oklahoma to Montana fighting the 
U.S. Army plus starvation and disease is not 
a race that lacks initiative, stamina and in- 
telligence. 

The Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe was 
banished to Oklahoma after it helped Sit- 
ting Bull defeat General Custer. 

The tribe was determined to return to its 
homeland in Montana. 

It returned. The Government was finally 
forced to give it a reservation. 

History of the tribe since then has not 
been pretty. Disease, ignorance, starvation 
have given the tribe the name “Race of 
Sorrows.” 

All this is changing, John Woodenlegs, 
tribal chairman, says. 

STAR SHINES AGAIN 


Those qualities that once made the North- 
ern Cheyennes great are coming to the fore- 
front. “The Morning Star People,” a race 
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with a bright future, is the way Woodenlegs 
sees things. 

And progress during the past 10 years 
is proving him right. 

“We lived very well before the white man 
came,” Woodenlegs said. “We are now 
learning to live well again.” 

A basic change on the reservation is the 
use of land. 

A few years ago most of the reservation 
was leased to non-Indians. Rental fees were 
far below those for comparable off-reserva- 
tion land. Individual Indians and the tribe 
had been dispossessed of their most im- 
portant heritage. 

Cheyenne land is valuable. It is good 
rangeland, much of it produces timber and 
there are valuable mineral deposits. 


CONTROLLING IT AGAIN 


The tribe, with the help of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, is giving the productivity of 
the land back to the Indians. 

This is being done in many ways. 

A land purchase program financed through 
a BIA loan is allowing the tribe to buy land 
from non-Indians. 

Cancellation clauses in leases held by non- 
Indians are being invoked. 

Indians who own small, scattered, mostly 
useless plots of land are selling the land to 
the tribe. The tribe consolidates the tracts. 

The land is being redistributed. Indians 
who want to start a cattle operation, for ex- 
ample, lease land from the tribe on a long- 
term basis. 

The tribe has started a 2,500-head tribal 
steer enterprise that will eventually be in- 
creased to 5,000 head. The enterprise will 
provide employment and income to the tribe 
for housing, education, and other needs. 

But there will still be enough land for 
individual Indians to start their own live- 
stock operations. Emphasis is on the in- 
dividual, and the small Indian rancher is 
given priority over the tribal enterprise. 

New Indian homes are often built on as- 
signed tribal land. 

When land is leased to non-Indians, the 
tribe assures through sealed bids and auc- 
tions the Indian owner will get a fair share 
of its productivity. 

“Rental fees aren't quite up to compa- 
rable off-reservation fees,” Woodenlegs said. 
“But we are fast approaching this.” 


JUDGMENT FUND 


The Northern Cheyenne will soon have a 
$4.3 million judgment for land ceded to the 
United States in the 1800's. 

A 10-man committee has been set up to 
program spending of the money. BIA ex- 
perts are helping. The judgment fund will 
likely be spent on housing, education, land, 
and general economic development. 

“There has been in the past few years a 
consistent, steadfast grassroots effort to im- 
prove the reservation,” Woodenlegs said. 

The tribe has pulled itself up by its own 
bootstraps. And all the new programs have 
had a cumulative effect on the reservation. 

They have become interrelated and self- 
sustaining, Woodenlegs says. Eventually 
they will become a new way of life for the 
Northern Cheyenne people. 

The tribe has had a lot of help—from Sen- 
ators MIKE MANSFIELD and LEE METCALF, from 
BIA, from the U.S. Public Health Service, 
from private associations and individuals, 
from religious groups like the Quakers and 
the St. Labre Mission, But the Indians 
themselves have been the prime movers to- 
ward progress. 

Woodenlegs asks only one thing: 

“The negative attitudes of non-Indians in 
the area have often discouraged us,“ he says. 

“We ask that each of us be judged on our 
own merits, as an individual.” 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribe has pro- 
duced many noble individuals, history proves. 

It will produce more. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 
FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY: CHEYENNE TRIBE 
CHALKs UP GAINS 
(By Dick Gilluly) 

BLIxNoS, Mont.—The Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Tribe, long known as “the Race of 
Sorrows,” is striving mightily to make itself 
known as “the Morning Star People.” 

Recent unfavorable national publicity, 
pointed up when a Cheyenne baby of Lame 
Deer, a reservation village, passed on from 
malnutrition, dehydration, and illness, 
brought about widespread criticism of Fed- 
eral agencies dealing with the Indians. 

Then came a Christmas gift of a ton of 
clothes for the tribe from a woman in 
Connecticut. This further emphasized pov- 

on the reservation and resulted in na- 
tionwide publicity. 

Cheyenne leaders declare that these things 
have given a wrong impression of this north- 
eastern Montana reservation. They obscure, 
the Indians say, the immense progress made 
in the past 10 years, says John Woodenlegs 
of Lame Deer, energetic tribal chairman since 
1955. 

BANISHED IN 1876 

Mr. Woodenlegs wants to eliminate this 
wrong impression. 

He emphasizes the “365-day-a-year” efforts 
by the tribe, by Federal and State agencies, 
by private associations and individuals to 
improve Cheyenne living conditions. 

“We appreciate the gifts from Connecti- 
cut,” says Mr. Woodenlegs, “but it is the long- 
term sustained efforts by the tribe and oth- 
ers that really count.” 

The Northern Cheyennes have been called 
“the Race of Sorrows.” They were banished 
to Oklahoma from their homeland in Mon- 
tana after they helped Sitting Bull defeat 
General Custer at the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn in 1876. 

They were determined to return. Fighting 
the U.S. Army, cold, starvation, and disease, 
they did return. 

The Government was finally forced to pro- 
vide them with their present reservation. 

INITIATIVE STRESSED 

History of the tribe since then has not 
been pretty. 

The reservation has been one of the most 
poverty ridden of all American Indian reser- 
vations. Infant death rate has been high 
and life expectancy low. Deaths from star- 
vation and exposure were not unusual only 
a few years ago. Epidemics were frequent. 

All this is changing, says Mr. Woodenlegs. 

“I don't want my people called ‘the Race 
of Sorrows’ any longer,” he says. “We are 
‘the Morning Star People.’ We have a bright 
future.” 

Much of the progress has been on the 
initiative of the Indians themselves. But 
many outsiders have helped. 

In 1955, the tuberculosis rate on the 
reservation was 8 percent, the highest of 
any Montana reservation. Now it is 4 per- 
cent. 

Bad sanitation and its concomitant pesti- 
lences are well on their way to being elimi- 
nated. 

FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

In 1955 the tribe budgeted $500 for edu- 
cation of tribal members. Now it budgets 
$35,000 a year. 

A land-reform program initiated by the 
tribe and the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is proving successful, and the productivity 
of Cheyenne land is going to the Indians 
instead of, as in the past, to non-Indian 
ranchers. 

Busby, a reservation village that a few 
years earned the epithet of “open-air 
ghetto,” still has a long way to go before it 
looks like an average American small town. 

But lawns are springing up on mudflats; 
trash heaps have been removed; modern 
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heating and sanitation facilities are being 
put into drab but solid log huts; a village 
water system was installed by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and almost everyone who 
lives in Busby is beginning to have pride 
in what the village is becoming: 

The Lame Deer public housing authority 
has in an application for 50 self-help hous- 
ing units. If approved by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, units 
will be built with local material and local 
labor. 

EMPLOYMENT HIGH 

Indians will make a down payment on 
their new homes by helping to build them. 
The Northern Cheyenne Reservation will be 
the second in the Nation to have such a 
program. 

The program likely will be extended to 
other villages; and good housing for all 
2,200 reservation residents is for the first 
time a possibility. 

The Lame Deer housing authority is a 
grassroots organization of tribal members 
and non-Indian residents. 

Employment on the reservation is at an 
unprecedented high. Biggest employers are 
the Guild Arts and Crafts plastics-novelty 
factory at Ashland and the Federal acceler- 
ated public works program, the latter only 
temporary. 

Individuals have done a great deal, too; Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilson Clark of Billings, of the 
Association of American Indian Affairs, for 
example, spend months each year helping the 
Indians, and have had much to do with the 
success of the tourist center. They work 
without compensation. 

The Reverend Hoffman and Quaker youth 
crews likewise work selflessly for the In- 
dians. Youth groups from eastern univer- 
sities have contributed much. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, of course have contributed immensely. 

Skeptics were convinced alcoholism, indo- 
lence, and lack of punctuality of Indian 
employees doomed the factory and the public- 
works program. 

The Indians have turned out to be better 
workers than most non-Indians, company 
and Federal officials say. Absenteeism is re- 
markably low, and the Indians take pride in 
their work. APW conservation programs are 
teaching the mostly unskilled Indian laborers 
useful trades. The factory probably will ex- 
pand soon to employ about 150 Indians. 


CENTER THRIVES 


A tourist center near Lame Deer has had 
two seasons of successful operation. By sell- 
ing local products, the center has stimulated 
home industries and helped revive ancient 
traditions of craftsmanship. The center is a 
joint project of the tribe, the Association for 
American Indian Affairs, the American 
Friends Society, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The factory was brought to the reservation 
through the efforts of the Reverend Emmett 
Hoffman and the St. Labre Mission, the tribe, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A tribal cattle enterprise has been started, 
and now has 2,500 animals. It will expand to 
5,000. Individual Indians are being encour- 
aged to start ranching operations on land 
leased to them by the tribe. 

The tribe is beginning to get income from 
timber and mineral resources on the reserva- 
tion. 

A recent $4.3 million judgment to the tribe 
from the United States for land ceded in 
1868 is being programed for education, land 
purchase, housing, and general economic 
development. 

Progress can be attributed to many things. 
The Indian policies of the Kennedy admin- 
istration are credited with helping all tribes. 
including the Cheyennes. 
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THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, A 
GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again the Milwaukee Journal has “done 
it.” The current issue of Time magazine 
analyzes American newspapers, and 
singles out the very few among them to 
which it accords the accolade: “great.” 

This is no novel or new experience for 
the Milwaukee Journal. All evaluations 
I have seen of American newspapers— 
those from schools of journalism and 
those from publishers—have rated this 
paper at the very top, along with the 
New York Times and one or two others. 

Mr. President, as one who has run 
five times in Wisconsin for statewide of- 
fice and has never been supported by 
the Milwaukee Journal, I think I can 
speak of it with some objectivity. 

I disagree with much of its editorial 
content. Currently, for example, it is 
calling for a tax cut to stimulate the 
economy. I disagree. I strenuously op- 
pose the policies it has traditionally 
adopted on Federal farm programs, aid 
for education, and in many other areas. 

But I have become convinced—in spite 
of disagreement, which I am sure will 
continue—that this is a great newspaper. 

I think I am in a position to judge. At 
Harvard University, I completed all my 
requirements toward a Ph. D. some 15 
years ago, except for writing my dis- 
sertation. But I have worked on that 
dissertation, and its subject is: “De- 
veloping Standards for Evaluating the 
Political Content of the American News- 
paper.” 

The Milwaukee Journal meets the 
prime standards impressively: 

First, it is extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive. Every significant story about Mil- 
waukee is searched and researched me- 
ticulously. Not only is city hall covered 
with a fine-tooth comb, but all facets of 
Milwaukee’s economic life—failures as 
well as successes—are scrutinized, antic- 
ipated, and worried over, in much the 
way a dog worries over a bone. Probably 
no other big city in America has more 
thorough newspaper reporting than that 
provided Milwaukee by the Journal and 
its remarkably competitive sister, the 
Sentinel. 

But the Journal is also a State paper. 
It covers the State legislature and the 
Governor with the same ruthless and re- 
lentless exposure it gives Milwaukee’s 
mayor. 

It has remarkably probing stories 
about the State’s university and its 
newly expanding State colleges, and 
comes down hard on the economic prog- 
ress or retreat of Wisconsin cities, as 
well as their political developments. 

It accomplishes the double feat of be- 
ing a comprehensive city and State 
Paper. 

Second, it meets the “objectivity” cri- 
teria remarkably well. Like any other 
institution, it is run by and with fallible 
human beings and occasionally it fails. 

Still, by and large, it struggles to give 
every public official and every candidate 
full and fair treatment in its news 
columns. As a paper, it has no feuds, pet 
peeves or fair-haired boys in either po- 
litical party. But it can and does come 
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down like a vat of beer on the public 
Official who strays from the Journal’s 
code of ethical conduct, which is sensitive 
and strict. 

The Journal is painstakingly accurate. 

It has a shrewd and sharp editorial 
scalpel to edit the newsworthy event out 
of the colossal universe of everyday oc- 
currences. 

Here in Washington, in Con Eklund 
and Jack Kole, it has two of the best re- 
porters in the business. 

The Journal meets Time’s blunt cri- 

as a moneymaker in spades, and 
makes its employees rich in the process. 
They own it. 

But the pride and joy of the Journal 
is its editorial page. It is doubtful if any 
American paper lavishes the personnel 
excellence, the money, the opportunity 
to travel, or the space that the Milwaukee 
Journal commits to its editorial writing 
staff. 


Where so many big and powerful news- 
papers have at most a couple of hurried 
and harried editorial writers, the Journal 
has a number of editorial specialists. 
They have become expert in depth and 
breadth in their assigned fields. 
Frankly, it puzzles me how these experts 
can so often and so drastically differ from 
me. One or both of us is wrong on many 
issues. 

But this is not important. The Jour- 
nal arrives at its viewpoint after careful 
and conscientious study. Its editorial 
writers frequently know far more of what 
they are talking about than officials who 
make the decisions they evaluate. This 
paper's power grows too, because it has 
a sense of history and a sense of humor. 
It keeps its balance and its perspective. 

Mr. President, although this news- 
paper is not my supporter, and I am sure 
it is not going to be, I salute it as an 
institution which is indeed essential to 
the past and future greatness of Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have an excerpt from 
Time magazine, reporting on the Mil- 
waukee Journal, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

“Whatever they say about us, they can’t 
control us. We're out to serve the public. 
That’s a red-blooded, virile statement, and, 
by God, it’s true.”—Harry Grant. 

(Circulation 377,000 evenings, 570,000 Sun- 
days. Independent. Since 1932 has sup- 

a Democrat for President five times 
(Roosevelt twice, Stevenson twice, and Ken- 
nedy), a Republican twice (Willkie in 1940, 
Dewey in 1948); endorsed no candidate in 
1944.) 

The Milwaukee Journal richly earns its 
title as an Independent newspaper. In one 
election, it supported candidates from four 
political parties (Socialist, Democrat, Repub- 
lican, and Progressive). When one of Mil- 
waukee's beer barons asked the paper to go 
light on his May-December marriage to his 
secretary, the Journal splashed the story over 
a full page. Leading Wisconsin liberals 
damn the Journal as too conservative; to 
Wisconsin’s late U.S. Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy, the paper was “the Milwaukee edi- 
tion of the Worker.” It is so sternly dedi- 
cated to the letter of the law that it cru- 
sades against church bingo and refuses to 
publish the results of horseraces. “We must 
have freedom, freedom, freedom, so the Jour- 


nal can act entirely as it sees best for the 
community,” said the late Publisher Harry 
Grant, and this principle is the paper’s guide. 
It has helped bring the city everything from 
a big league baseball franchise (the Braves) 
to a $327 million expressway. Milwaukeeans 
do not always follow the Journal's advice, 
but they invariably respect it. “Milwaukee 
couldn’t do without the Journal,” says Edi- 
tor Lindsay Hoben, and then he completes 
the equation: “The Journal couldn't do 
without Milwaukee.” 


THE JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER 
FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 136. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution from the Senate (S.J. Res. 
136) providing for renaming the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, authoriz- 
ing an appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes, which were, to strike out 
the preamble and insert: 


Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
served with distinction as President of the 
United States, and as a Member of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
dedicated his life to the advancement of 
the welfare of mankind; and 

Whereas the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was particularly devoted to the advancement 
of the performing arts within the United 
States; and 

Whereas by his untimely death this Na- 
tion and the world has suffered a great loss; 
and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress 
that it is only fitting and proper that a 
suitable monument be dedicated to the 
memory of this great leader; and 

Whereas the living memorial to be named 
in his honor by this joint resolution shall 
be the sole national monument to his mem- 
ory within the city of Washington and its 
environs: Now, therefore, be it 


And to strike out all after the resolv- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the National Cultural Center Act 
(Public Law 85-874; 72 Stat. 1698) is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) In section 1 by striking out National 
Cultural Center Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “John F. Kennedy Center Act”; 

(2) By striking out “National Cultural 
Center” each place that it appears in such 
Act (including the title of such Act but 
excluding clauses (2) and (3) of subsection 
(b) of section 2 of such Act) and inserting 
in lieu thereof at each such place the fol- 
lowing: “John F, Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts”; 

(3) In section 4— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3), 

(B) by striking out “Cultural Center,” in 
paragraph (4) of section 4 of such Act and 
inserting in lieu thereof “John F, Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts,”, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(5) provide within the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts a suitable 
memorial in honor of the late President.” 

(4) In subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act by inserting immediately after “Smith- 
sonian Institution” the following: “and to 
Congress”; 
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(5) By adding at the end of section 6 the 
following new subsection: 

(d) The Board shall transmit to Con- 
gress a detailed report of any memorial which 
it proposes to provide within the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
under authority of paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, and no such memorial 
shall be provided until the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution shall 
have approved such memorial.”; and 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sections: 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board for use in accord- 
ance with this Act, amounts which in the 
aggregate will equal gifts, bequests, and de- 
vises of money, securities, and other prop- 
erty, held by the Board under this Act, ex- 
cept that not to exceed $15,500,000 shall be 
appropriated pursuant to this section. 


“BORROWING AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 9. To finance necessary parking fa- 
cilities for the Center, the Board may issue 
revenue bonds to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury payable from revenues accruing to the 
Board. The total face value of all bonds so 
issued shall not be greater than $15,400,000. 
The interest payments on such bonds may 
be deferred with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but any interest pay- 
ments so deferred shall themselves bear in- 
terest after June 30, 1972. Deferred interest 
may not be charged against the debt limita- 


~tion of $15,400,000. Such obligations shall 


have maturities agreed upon by the Board 
and the Secretary of the Treasury but not in 
excess of fifty Such obligations may 
be redeemable at the option of the Board 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations, but the ob- 
ligations thus redeemed shall not be refi- 
nanced by the Board. Each such obligation 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury taking into 
consideration the current average rate on 
current marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issuance 
of the obligations of the Board. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any obligations of the 
Board to be issued under this section and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, are extended to include any pur- 
chases of the Board's obligations under this 
section. 
“GIFTS TO UNITED STATES 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States any gift to the United States which 
he finds has been contributed in honor of 
or in memory of the late President John F. 
Kennedy and to pay the money to such ap- 
propriation or other accounts, including the 
appropriation accounts established pursuant 
to appropriations authorized by this Act, 
as in his judgment will best effectuate the 
intent of the donor. 


“NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

“Sec. 11. The John F, Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, designated by this Act, 
shall be the sole national memorial to the 
late John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the 
city of Washington and its environs.” 

Sec. 2. In addition to the amendments 
made by the first section of this Act, any 
designation or reference to the National Cul- 
tural Center in any other law, map, regula- 
tion, document, record, or other paper of 
the United States shall be held to designate 
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or refer to such Center as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
matter has been cleared on both sides of 
the aisle. There is only one minor 
change and 1 have been authorized by 
the committee that handled it to move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What will be the 
total contribution to the building of this 
Cultural Center by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under section 8, 
the amount is $15 million; and there will 
be bond authority for $15,400,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much is the 
public expected to contribute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Fifteen million 
dollars. That is in voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I stated last 
month on the day the joint resolution 
was passed, I thought it was wrong to 
press the passage of the resolution so 
soon after the death of President Ken- 
nedy and while the country was still in 
shock as a result of his passing. The 
enactment of the legislation was in my 
opinion contrary to the wishes of the late 
President, and there is no doubt but that 
emotionalism caused many Members of 
Congress to keep silent. 

After I made my statement, and with- 
out my knowledge or the knowledge of 
very many other Senators, the resolu- 
tion was suddenly and almost secretly 
brought up and passed. It was passed, 
as it were, in the dead of night. 

The Cultural Center was originally to 
be built through private donations. 
Doubtless the death of the President was 
used to stimulate action on the part of 
both Houses to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment step in and build the Center. I 
should like to know the reason for the 
change in attitude. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is only one 
difference between the measure before 
us and the one passed by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was not present 
when the Senate passed the joint reso- 
lution. Very few Senators were. That 
is why I ask these questions. The joint 
resolution was passed in less than 2 min- 
utes, and with no debate taking place. 

I believe the resolution should have 
been debated to some extent, to develop 
the facts and show the change in atti- 
tude with regard to the construction of 
the Cultural Center. I have no doubt, I 
repeat, that the national tragedy that 
we found ourselves in was used as a ve- 
hicle to induce Congress to provide the 
money to build the Center. In my opin- 
ion, if the Center had been built by pri- 
vate funds as the President had intended, 
it would have stood out as a far greater 
memorial to the President than if the 
taxpayers are forced to assume most of 
the cost of its construction. 

I presume that the bonds to be issued 
to construct the parking lot will fall in 
the same category as the bonds issued 
to construct our great District of Colum- 
bia Stadium. It will be recalled that the 
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stadium was constructed some time ago 
at a cost of $20 million. We were told 
that the stadium would be self-sustain- 
ing. But last year Congress had to ap- 
propriate more than $800,000 to pay the 
interest on the bonds issued to construct 
it. 

My fear is that the same thing will 
occur in this case. It would seem to me 
that the center could have been built by 
private contributions, and would have 
stood out as a great and proud memorial 
to the late President Kennedy. The 
fundraising campaign had already been 
very successful, and there is no doubt 
that the campaign would have been ac- 
celerated because of his death and due to 
the fact that it was to be named for him, 

I know it is almost useless for me to 
now try to even delay passage of the 
joint resolution, or even to argue against 
it. Slick parliamentary tactics have al- 
ready been used to assure the resolu- 
tion’s quick passage. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement I made on 
December 18 last be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on May 28, 
1963, the late President Kennedy wrote these 
words in a memorandum to the heads of the 
executive departments and agencies concern- 
ing the raising of funds for the proposed 
National Cultural Center: 

“To secure the necessary funds to build the 
center, which will be a $30 million structure 
of theater and concert halls, a nationwide 
fund raising program was authorized through 
which the American people are given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their voluntary 
support for the creation of this type of na- 
tional institution.” 

President Kennedy was aware that if the 
Cultural Center could be constructed en- 
tirely through private contributions, it would 
have much more meaning for the people all 
over the country. These persons and 
groups—the schoolchildren who have already 
made donations, for instance—could all feel 
that they had a part in the building of a 
national center. It would have more mean- 
ing and significance to all the citizens of 
America. 

President Kennedy realized this, and at- 
tached great significance to the raising of 
private funds. He and his devoted wife 
worked hard at this, as we all know. He 
made it the subject of White House messages. 
He and Mrs. Kennedy spearheaded a nation- 
wide closed circuit TV presentation which 
had the effect of raising a large sum of money 
not only for the Cultural Center, but for 
many other artistic and cultural groups 
throughout the country who helped the first 
family sponsor the show and benefited from 
the proceeds. Mrs, Kennedy allowed her 
paintings to be used on Christmas cards and 
stipulated that funds raised on this project 
would be applied toward the Cultural Center. 

In these and many other ways, they made 
it plain that the construction of the Cen- 
ter was a project dear to their hearts. 
Though the idea was an old one, both 
breathed life into it. At President Kennedy’s 
death, the raising of funds necessary for con- 
struction, on grounds donated by the Gov- 
ernment, was well on its way. 

I think it is most apropos that the Cen- 
ter be named in honor of our late Presi- 
dent. It is something he and his wife 
brought to life; it is something in which he 
was vitally interested, and as he conceived 
it, it is something in which people all over 
the Nation can take pride. 
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But, a move is now on to have Federal 
money appropriated for the Center's com- 
pletion. I have heard of proposals to have 
the Treasury match the private contribu- 
tions collected, while others call for appro- 
priations of far greater amounts to take care 
of parking: and maintenance needs far into 
the future. 

I do not believe, that these proposals do - 
honor to the memory of our late Presi- 
dent. Instead of financing the -Center 
through voluntary contributions from the. 
public at large, I repeat, many are now pro- 
posing that every taxpayer make a contribu- 
tion through the appropriation of public 
funds. Instead of being built and main- 
tained by private subscriptions, some are 
now saying it should become a drain on 
the taxpayers. 

As I see it, Mr. President, rather than 
becoming an institution in which all Amer- 
icans could justifiably take pride, the Cen- 
ter may well become another white ele- 
phant, built and maintained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at a loss to the taxpay- 
ers all across the country. We have been 
assured that this will not be the case, but 
one must not look very far to note oth- 
er Federal ventures in the District which 
have turned out to be flops so far as the tax- 
payer and the National Treasury are con- 
cerned. 

We were assured, for example, that the 
District of Columbia Stadium would be & 
paying proposition, On the basis of these 
assurances, Congress granted the borrowing 
authority to allow the Armory Board to raise 
the $20 million needed for its construction, 
and the Treasury stands behind the bonds 
that were issued. The stadium was con- 
structed on a tract of land containing 102.2 
acres donated by the Interlor Department. 
This year’s District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, for the first time, includes the sum 
of $856,655 to pay the interest due on those 
bonds. I believe that this will become a 
yearly charge, and in 1980, when the bonds 
fall due, the Treasury will doubtless have to 
step in and make them good. 

The Carter Barron Amphitheater is an- 
other example. There the Department of the 
Interior also made the land available, and 
the Treasury supplied the funds for its con- 
struction. The operation of the theater has 
rarely broken even, and we are fortunate to 
find a concessionaire who has agreed to op- 
erate it at his own expense. 

So, I say again, if the Cultural Center is 
to be constructed, let us make it a fitting 
memorial of our late President. Let us build 
it through private contributions as he be- 
lieved could be done, and as he desired it to 
be done. Let us assist in the construction of 
a memorial that all America can take pride in 
as being ours and theirs, and not something 
which the taxpayers may come to resent. I 
applaud the proposal to name the Center for 
our late President. I abhor the idea of using 
his tragic death as a means to obtain public 
funds for the construction of the memorial, ` 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 136—as amended 
and returned to us by the House—is vir- 
tually the same measure that passed the 
Senate on December 19. 

In fact, there is but one word of dif- 
ference between the two versions, which 
will be found in section 11 of the amend- 
ed resolution and in the preamble. 

The Senate version, as adopted by this 
body, stated: 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 


forming Arts, designated by this Act, shall be 
the national memorial to the late John Fitz- 


gerald Kennedy within the city of Washing- 
ton and its environs. 


As amended by the House, the word 
“sole” was added so that it reads that 
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the Center “shall be the sole national 

memorial to the late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,” and so forth. 

F This may seem to be a very minor dif- 

ference—and probably it is minor. 

Indeed, one may have difficulty in de- 
tecting any real difference in intent be- 
tween stating that the Center shall be 
“the national memorial” or “the sole na- 
tional memorial.” 

I believe I am joined by most Senators 
when I say that it is the intention that 
the Performing Arts Center be the na- 
tional memorial to President Kennedy, in 
the same sense as we consider the Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Memorials, the Wash- 
ington Monument, and so forth. 

However, when we were considering 
the resolution in the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, it was our feeling that 
the word “sole” was superfluous. 

Further, we felt it was a somewhat 
presumptuous effort on the part of the 
88th Congress to bind some future Con- 
gress, which theoretically might wish to 
take some other step in memory of the 
late President. 

Whether-the word is in or out of the 
resolution is of little consequence, since 
one Congress cannot dictate to future 
Congresses. 

Therefore, Mr. President, since neither 
the substance nor the intent is altered 
by the House amendment, I am pleased 
that the Senate has concurred in the 
House amendments to Senate Joint Res- 
‘olution 136, and sent it to President 
Johnson for his signature. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
feel that the House amendments to the 
Senate joint resolution for the John F. 
Kennedy Cultural Center for the Per- 
forming Arts which were just concurred 
in are good. Everyone who appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee in this connec- 
tion agreed that the word “sole” should 
be included and would be well included 
in the joint resolution. I cosponsored 
the original Senate bill joint resolution. 
I am glad to support the House amend- 
ments. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
remarks and an editorial published last 
night in the Evening Star printed in the 
Recor as a part of my statement prior 
to the adoption of the amendments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goon Day's Work 

It was a tough fight. For the job facing 
the managers of the Kennedy memorial bill 
in the House was not merely to secure its 
passage. Their real chore was to avoid the 
crippling amendments which President John- 
son was wise enough to foresee, and to warn 
against, 

Happily, when the 414 hours of wrangling 
finally ended last night, the victory was 
complete. The language of the bill, drafted 
so meticulously in the House and Senate 
Public Works Committees to broaden the 
concept of the National Cultural Center into 
the official national memorial to John F. 
Kennedy, remained intact. It was a good 
day’s work. The Federal contribution au- 
thorized in the bill is generous, but surely 
not overly generous. There are ample safe- 
guards to assure that the intent of Congress 
will be carried out. Not the least of them 
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is that Congress must be satisfied with the 
final plans before it appropriates the Federal 
matching funds for construction. 

In view of these safeguards, it is not easy 
to assess the opposition in the House. Some 
of it obviously sprang from questions of 
financing, which logically had to be explained 
in detail on the floor. Some of it reflected 
reservations which a handful of Congress- 
men have always had about the Cultural 
Center—we think unjustiflably. 

Another part, however, reflected a linger- 
ing doubt about whether the Cultural Cen- 
ter is really appropriate as a memorial to 
John F. Kennedy. And this, to our thinking, 
was simply unaccountable. 

For the fact is that the Nation never be- 
fore in history has had the opportunity to 
plan, as a memorial to a President, a project 
in which that President took such a keen 
personal interest in life. Mr. Kennedy was 
continually citing the need for the Cultural 
Center, and lending the full support of his 
Office to it. Last summer he broke a long 
tradition by encouraging Government em- 
ployees to contribute individually to the pri- 
vate fundraising drive. Barely a month be- 
fore his death he had 60 of the Nation's 
top business leaders to lunch in order to 
seek their support. It is known that he 
had planned other similar meetings in the 
future. 

This high degree of personal interest is 
largely the reason why the choice of this 
particular memorial, and no other, seemed 
so immediately natural to his family, to his 
successor and to so many other citizens 
across the country. 

We trust now that the Senate will quickly 
accept the House bill, which fortunately dif- 
fers by only a single word from the version 
the Senate already has passed. A great deal 
more, of course, remains to be done. With 
this final step by the Senate, however, the 
authorization for the memorial will be com- 
plete, and the hard work of final planning 
and private fundraising can proceed. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the House 
amendments were concurred in be re- 
considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, at the time the Senate 
concurred in the amendments of the 
House to Senate Joint Resolution 136, the 
National Cultural Center measure, I 
failed to place in the Recorp pertinent 
portions of the report on Senate Joint 
Resclution 136. I now ask unanimous 
consent that certain selected portions of 
the report from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works be printed, in order to explain 
the provisions of the bill. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 
136, as amended, is to rename the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, in honor of 
the late President of the United States, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy; to provide within such 
Center a suitable memorial in his honor; to 
authorize appropriations- in an aggregate 
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amount equal to the gifts, bequests, and de- 
vises held by the Board of Trustees, but not 
in excess of $15,500,000; provide borrowing 
authority by issuance of revenue bonds in 
an amount not to exceed $15,400,000 to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to finance neces- 
sary parking facilities for the Center; to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States any gift 
in honor of or in the memory of the late 
President; and provide that the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
designated by this act shall be the national 
memorial to the late John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy within the city of Washington and its 
environs. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 874, 85th Congress, authorized 
the establishment in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of a Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center, composed of 15 spec- 
ified Federal officials, members ex officio, 
and 15 general trustees appointed by the 
President, to cause to be constructed for the 
Institution, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, a building to be designated as 
the National Cultural Center on a site in the 
District of Columbia bounded by Rock Creek 
Parkway, New Hampshire Avenue, the pro- 
posed Inner Loop Freeway, and the ap- 
proaches to the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

The Board would maintain and administer 
the National Cultural Center and site there- 
of, present programs of the performing arts, 
lectures, and other programs, and provide 
facilities for other civic activities. There 
would also be established an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts, designated by the Presi- 
dent, to advise and consult with the Board 
and make recommendations regarding cul- 
tural activities to be carried on in the Cen- 
ter. The lands for the National Cultural 
Center and related activities would be ac- 
quired by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, with plans and specifications 
for the building approved by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. 

The act provided that it would expire if, 
within 5 years after the date of its approval, 
in the opinion of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, sufficient funds 
to construct the National Cultural Center 
had not been received by the Trustees. Any 
funds and property (real and personal) re- 
ceived by the Trustees during this period, 
and income therefrom, in event of the termi- 
nation of the offices of such Trustees, would 
vest in the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and be used by the Board 
to carry out the purposes of Public Law 357, 
approved March 28, 1958, which provides 
for the transfer of the Civil Service Com- 
mission Building in the District of Colum- 
bia, to the Smithsonian Institution to house 
certain art collections, and for the acquisi- 
tion of works of art to be housed in such 
building, except that such funds or prop- 
erty may be vested in an organization desig- 
nated by the donor at the time of making 
the donation, if a contribution to such or- 
ganization is tax deductible under the 
internal revenue laws. 

Public Law 100, 88th Congress (77 Stat. 
128), approved August 19, 1963, authorized 
an increase in the number of general Trust- 
ees appointed by the President from 15 to 
30, to hold office as a member of the Board 
for a term of 10 years. The terms of any 
members appointed prior to the date of ap- 
proval of the act would expire as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment; 
and the terms of the first 15 members ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the act 
would expire at staggered intervals, 3 on each 
of the dates September 1, 1964, 1966, 1968, 
1970, and 1972. The act also increased the 
membership of the Board constituting a 
quorum required for the transaction of busi- 
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ness from 8 to 12. The authorized period for 
the Trustees to solicit funds for construc- 
tion of the National Cultural Center was ex- 
tended for a period of 3 years, until Septem- 
ber 2, 1966, in order to give the Trustees 
additional time in which to complete their 
fundraising campaign. 

Within a short time of the untimely death 
of our late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, intense desire was expressed through- 
out the country for the establishment of an 
appropriate memorial to perpetuate many 
of his aims and ideals. These expressions 
were enthusiastic in the support of the pro- 
posal that the National Cultural Center be 
renamed and dedicated as a living memorial 
to John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The late President Kennedy and his fam- 
ily were personally interested in the artistic 
accomplishment, and development and en- 
largement of the cultural opportunities for 
all the citizens of the Nation. They brought 
to the center of Government the finest which 
America has to offer in the performing arts. 
He took a keen personal interest in and posi- 
tive support of the National Cultural Center, 
the fundraising campaigns, and the prog- 
ress toward the completion of a national 
showcase for the performing arts. The reali- 
zation of his earnest desire that ground 
breaking for the Center take place during 
1964, as the culmination of one of his most 
cherished projects during his first term as 
President of the United States, was pre- 
vented by the tragedy of his death. 

At that time the National Cultural Center 
had already been designed, large amounts of 
funds raised for its construction, and work 
thereon can be initiated at an early date. It 
was believed appropriate that this Center for 
the Performing Arts would constitute a 
memorial to President John F. Kennedy as a 
fitting and lasting tribute to his memory. 
Since direct contributors would be limited 
in number, a Federal contribution of 50 per- 
cent of the estimated cost will permit par- 
ticipation by all of the people of the United 
States in its completion. 

Senate Joint Resolution 136, as amended, 
will accomplish the widespread desire to des- 
ignate a national monument in the city of 
Washington as a living memorial in honor of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy; authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to match the contribution 
of private individuals to build the memorial 
Center for the Performing Arts; provide bor- 
rowing authority to finance necessary park- 
ing facilities; and include other administra- 
tive provisions. 

The committee was advised that the pres- 
ent estimated cost of construction of the 
superstructure of the proposed Center is $30 
million, and that about $1 million has al- 
ready been expended for salaries, architect 
fees, promotion, and fundraising, a total cost 
of $31 million. The Federal share to be 
provided by appropriations would be $15.5 
million. Contributions and pledges now to- 
tal approximately $13 million, of which 
pledges are about $8 million. The Board feels 
that the Center could be operated without a 
deficit, thus eliminating annual appropria- 
tions for operation and maintenance. 

The contemplated parking facility will con- 
sist of a 1,600-car underground garage on 
three levels, which will not only serve the 
Center but will also serve the surrounding 
area as far away as the State Department 
Building. The Board would be granted au- 
thority to issue revenue bonds to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in an amount not in 
excess of $15.4 million to finance the parking 
facility. This facility would be self-liquidat- 
ing, and the cost has been excluded from 
the cost of the superstructure of the Center, 
as the Board did not feel that this facility 
should be financed with public contribu- 
tions. 
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It should be noted that when George Wash- 
ington in 1789 commissioned Pierre L'Enfant 
to plan a Federal City, he directed that it be 
planned as a cultural and civic center for the 
United States. Completion of this Cultural 
Center will carry out the wishes of our first 
President as well as those of our late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and fulfill the hopes of the 
Nation that have been frustrated for so many 
years. 

The committee is aware of pending legis- 
lation that would establish a Memorial 
Commission to consider memorials to the 
late President Kennedy. Authorization of 
such a memorial in the city of Washington, 
D.C., should not supersede such legislation. 
Many memorials and changes in designation 
have been proposed all over the country. It 
is believed that such a Commission could 
establish priorities, set up standards, and 
give consideration to appropriate memorials 
in the various States of our Nation. 

Senate Joint Resolution 136, as amended, 
would add an additional duty to the Board 
of Trustees to provide within the Center a 
suitable memorial in honor of the late Presi- 
dent, and report to Congress a detailed re- 
port on such proposed memorial. The com- 
mittee was advised that such a memorial 
had not been thoroughly studied, but would 
probably consist of photographs, statues, 
carvings, works of art, or exhibits, and that 
no increase in the overall cost of the Cen- 
ter from provision of such memorial was 
contemplated. 

The location and setting of the memorial 
is believed ideal. It is remote from adjacent 
buildings, surrounded by open and park 
areas, overlooks the Potomac River, and the 
Virginia countryside beyond, and is not too 
far distant from other memorials to other 
great Presidents. If other memorials are 
established in future years, the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
established by this act, will be the main 
national monument to his memory within 
the city of Washington and its environs. 

ESTIMATED FEDERAL COST 

The estimated Federal cost to match funds 
raised by voluntary contributions is $15.5 
million. The borrowing authority for is- 
suing revenue bonds for provision of park- 
ing facilities is $15.4 million. 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes it to be fitting and 
proper to rename the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and to dedicate it as a 
living memorial to our late and beloved 
President who contributed so much to the 
cause of culture in our Nation’s Capital, and 
lent his undivided support and personal at- 
tention to early completion of the Center in 
order that needs of the performing arts 
could be furthered, and the expressions made 
available to all the American people. 

It further believes that appropriation of 
Federal funds to match funds raised from 
voluntary contributions is a worthy method 
to permit all the citizens of our country to 
take part in the final realization of this Cen- 
ter giving national recognition to the per- 
forming arts of our Nation, and perpetuation 
of the aims and ideals dear to the heart of 
our late President. 

The committee is of the opinion that park- 
ing facilities in connection with the Center 
are essential, that such facilities can be 
self-liquidating, and that authority for is- 
suance of revenue bonds to provide such 
facilities in the Center is advisable. 

Therefore, the committee recommends en- 
actment of Senate Joint Resolution 136, as 
amended, as a lasting tribute and memorial 
to President John F. Kennedy, in honor of 
his recognition of the performing arts and 
interest in this country's artistic accom- 
plishments and development. 
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COMMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 

The comments of all the interested Fed- 
eral agencies are shown in the following com- 
munications: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 11, 1963. 
Hon. PaT MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I should like to take 
this opportunity to express my wholehearted 
support for the joint resolutions (S.J. Res. 
136 or H.J. Res. 828) presently before the 


Congress to rename the National Cultural 


Center in honor of President Kennedy. It 
seems to me that a center for the 

arts on the beautiful site selected would be 
one of the most appropriate memorials that 
a grateful nation could establish to honor a 
man who had such deep and abiding convic- 
tions about the importance of cultural activ- 
ities in our national life. In this connec- 
tion, it is my understanding that the Ken- 
nedy family would prefer to have the Center 
named “The John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts” in order to indicate more 
specifically the nature of the memorial to 
him. 


In a speech a month before his death, 
President Kennedy said, “I see little of more 
importance to the future of our country and 
our civilization than full recognition of the 
place of the artist.” He understood that his- 
tory remembers national societies less for the 
might of their weapons or for the mass of 
their wealth, than for the quality of the 
artistic legacy they bequeath to mankind. 
By carrying forward the project of. a Na- 
tional Cultural Center, we can all help 
strengthen the traditions and standards of 
the arts in American society. And in doing 
this we carry forward the spirit and con- 
cern of John F. Kennedy. 

That the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate in this undertaking by providing 
funds to match the contributions which have 
already been made, and will be made in the 
future, by people throughout this Nation 
and the world is entirely fitting. This ac- 
tion should insure prompt completion of the 
Center to which President Kennedy gave his 
full support and which he saw as an em- 
bodiment of our Nation’s interest in the fin- 
est expressions of our cultural activity. 

I hope that the Congress will take early ac- 
tion on this resolution. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1963. 
Hon. Par MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCNAMARA: Thank you for 
your request of December 9, 1963, for the 
views of the Smithsonian Institution on 
Senate Joint Resolution 136, to provide for 
renaming the National Cultural Center as 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Cen- 
ter, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for. 

We are informed that this resolution has 
the support of the administration and the 
Board of Trustees of the National Cultural 
Center. As a member ex Officio of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Cultural Center, 
I favor the provision of naming the Center 
for the late President Kennedy. 

It is noted that this pending legislation 
has been introduced by Senator FULBRIGHT, 
for himself and certain other Senators, in- 
cluding Senator ANDERSON and Senator SAL- 
TONSTALL. The three Senators named are 
members of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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An inquiry has been addressed to the 
members of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for their views prior 
to the next annual meeting of the Board. I 
shall be pleased to submit their views to the 
committee if I am authorized to do so by the 
individual members of the Board and if re- 
plies are received before the next meeting 
when the matter will be considered. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report and that enactment of this legis- 
lation will be in accordance with the ad- 
ministration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1963. 
Hon. Pat McNamara, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge 
your request of December 9, 1963, for a re- 
port on Senate Joint Resolution 136, to 
provide for renaming the National Cultural 
Center as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Center, and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor. 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that 
legislation for this purpose is an appropriate 
means of showing the Nation’s respect and 
affection for President Kennedy and should 
insure the successful completion of a proj- 
ect in which he took a strong and continuing 
interest and, accordingly, recommends en- 
actment. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Ref- 
erence. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1963. 

Hon, PAT MCNAMARA, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McNamara: Reference is made 
to your request for our views on Senate 
Joint Resolution 136, a joint resolution to 
provide for renaming the National Cultural 
Center as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Center and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor. 

We are pleased to recommend enactment 
of this legislation which will insure the 
creation of a cultural facility for the Nation 
and this community the realization of 
which the late President vigorously sought. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee and that en- 
actment of Senate Joint Resolution 136 
would be in accord with the President’s 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH ROWE, 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 10, 1963. 
Hon. Par McNamara, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McNamara: The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have for 
report Senate Joint Resolution 13, 88th 
Congress, a joint resolution to provide for 
renaming the National Cultural Center as 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Cen- 
ter, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for. 

The Commissioners strongly favor the res- 
olution, and urge its adoption by the Con- 
gress. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program, 
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there is no objection to the submission of this 
report to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 
THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, December 10, 1963. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Wahington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Commission of Fine Arts on Senate Joint 
Resolution 136, 88th Congress, a joint resolu- 
tion to provide for renaming the National 
Cultural Center as the John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy Memorial Center, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is in favor 
of the purposes of Senate Joint Resolution 
136, and hopes that it will be passed by the 
Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the submission of this 
report and that enactment of the legislation 
would be in accordance with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIA WALTON, Chairman, 
By L. R. Wil sox, Secretary 
(For the Commission of Fine Arts). 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., December 10, 1963. 
Hon. Pat McNamara, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request for a report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 136, a bill to provide for re- 
naming the National Cultural Center as the 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Center, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 

This bill would provide as a mark of re- 
spect and affection for the late President, 
that the Cultural Center shall hereafter be 
known as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Center. It would also authorize 
to be appropriated, for payment to the 
Trustees, amounts which in the aggregate 
will equal “amounts given, bequeathed, or 
devised” to the Trustees of the Center from 
sources other than appropriated Federal 
funds. Amounts so appropriated would be 
available without fiscal year limitations. 

There could be no more fitting memorial 
to President Kennedy than this measure, To 
rename the National Cultural Center will 
give recognition to his abiding desire to pro- 
mote and encourage the arts in America and 
will honor the institution itself. To au- 
thorize Federal matching funds for the 
Center will lend substance to this recogni- 
tion and bring it to much earlier fruition. 

This Department has long and steadily 
supported the development of the National 
Cultural Center. We strongly urge the en- 
actment of Senate Joint Resolution 136, to 
bring about the final realization of this proj- 
ect as a tribute to our late President. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint 
of the administration's program and that en- 
actment of the bill would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Secretary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., December 10, 1963. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McNamara: Your committee 

has requested a report on Senate Joint Res- 
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olution 136, a joint resolution to provide 
for renaming the National Cultural Center 
as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial 
Center, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor. 

We urge the enactment of this resolution. 

The resolution redesignates the National 
Cultural Center established by the act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1698) as the 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Center 
and authorizes Federal matching of privately 
contributed funds for the Center. 

The great interest of the late President 
Kennedy in the National Cultural Center 
project is well known. President Kennedy 
believed that the life of the arts, far from 
being an interruption or distraction in the 
life of a nation, is very close to the center 
of a nation’s p d is a test of the 
quality of a nation’s civilization. He recog- 
nized that as the Capital of our Nation, 
Washington is to a degree a showcase of our 
culture and he considered this project to be 
the most significant cultural undertaking 
in the history of Washington. President 
Kennedy indicated his wholehearted support 
of the project on a number of occasions— 
such as on October 15, 1962, when he des- 
ignated by Presidential proclamation the 
week from November 26 through December 
2, 1962, as National Cultural Center Week 
and on November 29, 1962, when he par- 
ticipated in the nationwide, closed-circuit 
television program entitled “An American 
Pageant of the Arts.” His support gave much 
impetus to the fundraising campaign for the 
Center. Only a few months ago on August 
19, 1963, the President approved a statute to 
extend the time for the solicitation and re- 
ceipt of construction funds and to increase 
the number of Trustees of the Center. His 
approval of this act insured the completion 
of the Center. 

Designation of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter in honor of President Kennedy would be 
a most fitting tribute to his great interest 
in this project and his broad efforts to ac- 
cord the arts attention, respect, and status, 
and to further the appreciation of the arts 
among all of the people. 

We believe the authorization in Senate 
Joint Resolution 136, for the appropriation 
of matching funds to help finance the con- 
struction of the Center is appropriate. This 
project is of enormous importance to the 
cultural life of our Nation as a whole. The 
Center will play a vital role in stimulating 
the performing arts and encouraging cul- 
tural activities throughout the United States, 
Visitors and tourists will come to the Cen- 
ter from all parts of the country and take 
back to their communities a sense of what 
the performance of great works can mean in 
their lives. In this way, and many others, 
the Center will interact with the cultural 
life of communities across the country, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that the enactment of this legislative pro- 
posal is in accord with the President's pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
James K. Carr, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the final passage today of Senate Joint 
Resolution 136 authorizing the construc- 
tion of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts gives to 
the Nation, in its Capital, a memorial to 
the man so responsible, in no small part, 
to the rejuvenation of our Nation’s per- 
forming arts. How fitting that this 
memorial to our late and beloved Presi- 
dent is a Center dedicated to and sym- 
bolic of vitality and creativity. How 
fitting that this Center is located in 
Washington, D.C., the city of all the 
people and the city so close to the heart 
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of our late President who would take 
time from national and international af- 
fairs to concern himself so closely with 
all its problems large and small. 

The endowment granted to the Na- 
tion by this Center marks not only a 
memorial to a revered past but marks 
a beginning of a new era in the cultural 
growth of the Nation. The greatness of 
our national culture and heritage and 
our full potential in the performing arts 
can now be developed and displayed to 
the country and the world, and the ef- 
fervescence of these creations shall be 
the eternal tribute to the greatness of the 
man the Center honors. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND 
MODERN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1963, Dr. Hugh Lefler, Kenan 
professor of history at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Mr. 
Sam Beard, director of public affairs, 
WRAL-TV of Raleigh, N.C.; and I en- 
gaged in a discussion of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and 
modern Federal Government, which was 
broadcast by station WRAL-TV. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of the discussion printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION, THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE, AND MODERN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


(Broadcast on WRAL-TV Sunday, 
September 8, 1963) 


Mr. Bearn. This is Sam Beard. The two 
most precious documents in American politi- 
cal heritage are the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the U.S. Constitution—one, an elo- 
quent document setting forth the basic 
purposes of our Nation, the Declaration of 
Independence; the other establishing the 
framework for the Federal body politic, the 
U.S. Constitution. The Declaration has no 
force of law. On the other hand, the Con- 
stitution is the ultimate national law. The 
greater bulk of the Constitution is not con- 
tained within the basic document. The 
greater bulk is contained in the various deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court, decisions 
which have often been conflicting and 
diverse. There is a feeling among some in 
this country that our Federal Government in 
all its many aspects has journeyed far from 
the original concepts of the Founding 
Fathers and that the Federal Government, 
while in theory operating for the protection 
of individual freedom, stands in imminent 
danger of destroying that very freedom. 
This is a complex subject. To discuss it to- 
day, WRAL-—TV is happy to have with us two 
distinguished gentlemen. Our guests are 
Senator Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, former 
Representative from North Carolina, former 
associate justice of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, and, since 1954, U.S. Senator 
from North Carolina. Senator Ervin has 
established a national reputation as one of 
America’s outstanding constitutional author- 
ities. With Senator Ervin we are pleased to 
have Dr. Hugh Lefler, Kenan professor of 
history at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. Dr. Lefier is author, lecturer, 
and recognized leader in the fields of Ameri- 
can and North Carolina history. 

Senator Ervin, Dr. Lefier, I believe it was 
William A. Gladstone, the British Prime Min- 
ister, who sald, and we quote: The American 
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Constitution is the greatest document struck 
off at a single time by the brains and pur- 
pose of man.” I would like to ask for each 
of your comments on that. Senator Ervin? 

Mr. Ervin, I would say that while the Con- 
stitution was written at one time, that that 
statement is not exactly historically true— 
that the Constitution was the embodiment 
of what had been learned in man’s long 
struggle for the right of self-government and 
the freedom of the individual and, therefore, 
it was in a sense a slow development over 
the process of many centuries. 

Mr. Bearn. Dr. Lefier? 

Mr. LxyIER. I would agree with that gen- 
eral statement. The State constitutions had 
been written over the period of the previous 
decade, or actually beginning in 1776. The 
U.S. Constitution was not written until 1787 
and there is hardly any idea in the U.S. Con- 
stitution not found in the State constitu- 
tions. Gladstone created an erroneous im- 
pression which many Americans have that 
the U.S. Constitution was written first, then 
the State constitutions. The truth is exactly 
the opposite. In your State constitutions 
is reflected a great deal of the colonial ex- 
perience, a lot of it the Anglos, what you 
might call Anglo-American jurisprudence 
and all that, over a long period of time. 

Mr. Beard. Dr. Lefler, you mentioned some- 
thing there that intrigued me and that is 
the ignorance or the misunderstanding of 
the general public. Don’t you find that there 
is also misunderstanding about the difference 
between the Declaration of Independence 
and the U.S. Constitution? 

Mr. Lerier. Of that I am absolutely cer- 
tain. I see it in my classes, I see it in the 
press. Many people think of the two as be- 
ing somewhat similar. I cannot think of 
two more dissimilar documents in all Ameri- 
can history. Charles A. Beard once said all 
American history was a conflict between the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and I think I would agree. 
The Declaration was written by Jefferson 
with an assist from Franklin and Adams in 
1776, in the heat of war, to justify the Ameri- 
can position against England. And when 
he wrote those immortal lines about men 
being created equal (he never used the word 
“free” incidentally) he was writing about 
American colonies against England. He had 
no reference to slavery; he had no reference 
to the race question. 

Mr. Ervin. In other words, he was justi- 
fying the Revolution. 

Mr. LEFLER. And only last week a promi- 
nent American was quoted as referring to 
the rights of Negroes under the Declaration 
of Independence. Nothing could be more 
incorrect than that. 

Mr. Beard. Well, Senator Ervin, tell me, do 
you find on Capitol Hill this misunderstand- 
ing also? 

Mr. Ervin. Oh, yes. Many people, even in 
Senate debate, quote the Declaration of In- 
dependence as if it were the legal document 
which governs our country. As Dr. Lefler so 
well said, it was merely giving the reasons to 
justify our revolt against England—the re- 
volt of the Colonies. 

Mr. Lerier. May I interject one thing. 
Charles Dawes in 1924, campaigning for Vice 
President, referred to Jefferson writing the 
Constitution of the United States. Jeffer- 
son was in Paris. He had nothing to do with 
writing the Constitution. In fact, the Con- 
stitution was written chiefly by people whom 
today we call conservatives. The Declaration 
of Independence was a very radical docu- 
ment. They are two.entirely different docu- 
ments as to general objectives, meaning, and 
all that. 

Mr. Bearn. Senator Ervin, do you feel that 
there is a growing danger in this country of 
losing individual freedom and if so, what in 
your opinion is the greatest of these dangers? 
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Mr. Ervin. Well, I think the greatest of 
dangers we have of losing our individual lib- 
erty is the centralization of governmental 
powers in the one Central Government on 


“the banks of the Potomac River. I think 


that one of the finest warnings we ever re- 
ceived is the warning in a statement which 
Judge Learned Hand attributes to Justice 
Brandeis, of the U.S. Supreme Court. Ac- 
cording to Judge Hand, Judge Brandeis said 
that the States are the only breakwater 
against the ever pounding surf which threat- 
ens to submerge the individual and destroy 
the only society in which personality can 
exist. And I think that with the continued 
centralization of governmental powers in 
Washington, even over the personal relations 
of people, that we are threatened with a 
great destruction of individual liberty. 

Mr. Beard. Dr. Lefler, do you have any 
comment on that? - 

Mr. Lerier, It seems to me we have got- 
ten away from the original purposes of the 
Constitution, and I realize that's somewhat 
inevitable. Every generation interprets the 
past to suit itself. That will be true of 
historians as well as people in governmental 
circles. It seems to me that one of the chief 
objectives of the Constitution was to pro- 
tect people against government. 

Mr. Beard, Well, I thought, if I studied my 
history correctly, and I hope I have, that the 
Federal Constitution was in a sense a docu- 
ment which more or less tried to contain or 
restrict governmental action so that it 
would not step out. 

Mr. LEFLER. I think that is exactly right. 

Mr. Bearp. You made an intriguing state- 
ment before we went on the air, Dr. Lefler, 
that you have a feeling that historians and 
the public alike read history backward. I 
wonder if you would elaborate on that point? 

Mr. LEFLER. Well, I think it's true. I think 
it’s inevitable. The historians do it; the 
literary figures do it; people in governmental 
circles do it. I think it’s rather natural— 
I don’t think it’s good—I don't think it's 
good history. And we have been doing that 
for a hundred years. 

Mr. Beard. What do you mean by reading 
history backward? 

Mr. Lerier. Let me illustrate. About 1840, 
1850, 1860, and that period, is the first time 
that outstanding general histories of Amer- 
ica appeared, And these writers, Bancroft, 
Hildreth, Schouler, and others, looking back 
at the Constitutional Convention, overem- 
phasized the debates on slavery because 
slavery and abolitionism were paramount in 
the day in which they were writing and 
they completely overemphasized the slavery 
question in the period of the Constitutional 
Convention. I think it’s been going on all 
through American history—taking something 
of the day, some issue, and reading some- 
thing into the past that was not there. 
Schlesinger, Junior’s interpretation of An- 
drew Jackson is in terms of Franklin Roose- 
velt and the New Deal and you could illustrate 
this in almost any field of writing or any 
human endeavor. I think it’s bad; I don’t 
think it’s good history. 

Mr. Bearp. Do you find this also, Senator 
Ervin, in Was n? 

Mr. Ervin. Yes. I might go back just a 
moment to one of your questions. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in, I 
think the most courageous judicial opinion 
of all times, Ex parte Milligan, said in a very 
short way what the purposes of the Consti- 
tution were—said in effect they were two- 
told—that the Constitution was written by 
the Founding Fathers to set out the funda- 
mentals of the government they were estab- 
lishing and the rights of the citizens which 
they intended to secure and that they set 
this out in order that the Constitution 
would be Yor the government not only of 
the people, but also of the rulers. And they 
said that it was necessary to have a written 
Constitution to protect the individuals from 
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both the government and the people in trou- 
blous times when they would seek by sharp 
and decisive measures, the government 
would, to settle problems. They believed 
the measures to be right, but they were un- 
wise in many cases, and so they were to pre- 
vent the tyrannies of the past from being 
perpetrated on the American people. 

Mr. Beard. But, now one of the basic ideas 
of the Constitution also is to set up a bal- 
ance of powers within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Ervin. Yes. 

Mr. Bear. Do you feel that the traditional 
balance of powers that was set up in the 
Constitution is still there, or have we—— 

Mr. Ervin. I think it’s been impeded, I 
mean obliterated to a very substantial de- 
gree. You are absolutely correct in that the 
Pounding Fathers inserted in the Constitu- 
tion what we call the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of governmental powers. They di- 
vided the powers of government between the 
Federal Government on the national level 
and the States on the local level and then, 
with reference to the Federal powers, they 
divided the powers of government into the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
branches of Government. They didn't trust 
any one; they read history and had found 
that whenever you centralize the powers of 
government in any one place, either in one 
individual or one body, as James Madison 
said in “The Federalist,” you have a blue- 
print for tyranny and so they divided the 
powers of government so no single body, or 
Single official, would be able to exercise 
tyrannical powers over the American people. 

Mr. BEARD, Now, do you feel that this 
infringement, or this stepping over of the 
bounds of the original ideals, has been on 
the part of the legislature over the judi- 
ciary, the executive over the legislative, or 
where? 

Mr. Ervin. I think it has been more en- 
croachment by the executive and the judi- 
cial department in these latter years, rather 
than the legislative. As a matter of fact, 
there is not too much danger of the legis- 
lative branch assuming tyrannical powers 
or encroaching on the other branches be- 
cause you have so many people elected from 
so Many areas and so you are going to have 
the will of the people expressed better in 
the legislative branch than anywhere else. 

Mr. Lerier. Also for shorter terms of of- 
fice—the House for 2 years, the Senate for 6. 

Mr. Beard. Dr. Lefler, do you feel that 
there is any significance in the order of men- 
tion of these three branches in the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. LEFLER. I think so and one fact which 
has not been mentioned which I think is 
rather important—the United States adopted 
a written Constitution—that fact is impor- 
tant in itself. Great Britain has no written 
constitution as such in any one document. 
I think one of America’s contributions to 
the world, in a way, was a fixed constitu- 
tion—a general statement of principles— 
a framework of government written down 
in a document—into an organic law. I think 
it’s rather important. 

Mr. Beard. Well, as long as we are dealing 
with this business of balance of powers be- 
tween the three branches of the Federal 
Government, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion from the standpoint of history. Can 
you point to a period in your own study 
‘of American history where the overstepping 
of authority began? 

Mr. LEFFLER. It began almost with the in- 
ception of the Republic. Certainly Thomas 
Jefferson thought the judiciary was over- 
stepping its bounds. He referred to the 
Supreme Court as a group of sappers and 
miners who would place everything at their 
feet. The Constitution itself is wax in the 
hands of the Supreme Court. Those are 
not his exact words. And almost every out- 
standing President, probably not all of them, 
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have had their fights with the Supreme 
Court. This fight in recent years is some- 
what similar to that of an earlier period, 
maybe a different issue. As early as 1829 
John Randolph stood up in the Congress 
and said: “I bid goodbye to a good friend, 
the Constitution of the United States." But 
to get back to your original question for 
just a moment. I think it is important 
that the legislative branch is placed first 
in the Constitution, the executive second 
and the judiciary third. I believe that this 
is the way the Founding Fathers looked on 
these three branches of the Government, at 
the same time believing in a checks and 
balances which the Senator has referred to. 

Mr. Bearp. Senator, I am going to ask you 
a question that may not have a very good 
answer and that it, If we have varied from 
this, how, in your opinion, is the best way 
to return to representative government in 
the sense of the Constitution? 

Mr. Ervin. The best way is for us to real- 
ly educate all of our schoolchildren and 
our college students and the general public, 
as far as we can, is the reason why we 
have a Constitution and why it is a writ- 
ten Constitution and why the centralization 
of government inevitably imperils the lib- 
erty of the citizens. The greatest gift that 
our system of government was intended to 
give to the people was the gift of liberty 
and every time you concentrate more power 
over the lives of the people in the Federal 
Government you are diminishing that lib- 
erty. 

Mr. Bearn. That leads us to a question of 
Dr. Lefler’s. You are involved very intimate- 
ly in education at the college level. Do you 
feel that historians in general, or specific 
historians, have attempted, either conscious- 
ly, or unconsciously, to sort of debunk 
American history’s past and the glories of 
the heroes of the past? 

Mr. LEFLER. I think some of them have, 
probably unintentionally. There are two 
groups of historians—my country always 
right, and my country always wrong. I 
belong to the first group, perhaps—not nec- 
essarily—but there are some historians who 
take a delight in debunking our heroes. I 
think there is room for some real, honest, 
intellectual patriotism—not a false patriot- 
ism by any means, Our country has never 
been completely right or completely wrong. 
The law of averages is against that. There 
has certainly been too much of a tendency 
in recent days though to defend the pres- 
ent and almost everything in the present. 
There are some historians, whom the rest 
of us call court historians—I don’t mean 
Supreme Court. I mean they go along and 
follow the general party line; I don't refer 
to the Democratic Party there either. 

Mr. Beard. Senator, three amendments to 
the Constitution—the Ist, the 10th, and the 
14th—are very much in the news these days 
and I would like to hear, and I know our 
viewers would, your comments and Dr. Lef- 
ler’s about the Ist amendment, the amend- 
ment of freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion. Now, we've got some pretty good 
current topics on this. 

Mr. Ervin. Most of the original settlers 
of America were dissenters in religion from 
the established churches of the lands from 
which they came and even in America we 
had established churches where people were 
compelled not only to attend church, but 
also to make contributions of money to the 
support of churches, and so the first amend- 
ment was designed primarily, as far as the 
religious part is concerned, to prevent Con- 
gress from establishing any state religion or 
to prevent Congress from levying taxes to 
the support of any established religion. Of 
course, the Bill of Rights, which includes 
the first amendment, was put in to restrain 
the Federal Government. As time passed 
after the adoption of the 14th amendment, 
a theory was adopted by the Supreme Court 
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that the 14th amendment made certain parts 
of the Bill of Rights applicable to the States, 
which was judicial legislation, I might add 
constitutionally amended, and so, although 
the religious part of the Ist amendment 
says “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religon, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,” we now have it 
applied to States, and not only to States, 
but to the school boards and to school- 
teachers, as well as to Congress. 

Mr. Beard. Dr. Lefler? 

Mr. LEFLER. The Senator has quoted it 
correctly and it is rather interesting that 
this is the first sentence in the Bill of 
Rights—the one with reference to the estab- 
lishment of religion. As Senator Ervin has 
said, many of the Colonies had established 
churches—mainly the Church of England in 
North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia; and two New England Colonies had 
their own established churches—a little dif- 
ferent—the Congregational Church. North 
Carolina doesn't get credit for it, but North 
Carolina was one of the first States to dis- 
establish the church. We did it in the State 
constitution of 1776. Virginia has had more 
publicity for their action, but North Caro- 
lina was one of the leaders in the disestab- 
lishment of the church. Frankly, I think 
this is the only thing the Founding Fathers 
had in mind. I think they had no thought 
about prayers in the schools, or reading the 
Bible because I think here that America was 
founded by religious people. 

Mr. Ervin. And that is illustrated, I think, 
by the thing that sustains your position on 
that, Dr. Lefler, the fact that from the time 
the first amendment became a part of the 
Constitution in 1790 down to recent dates, 
there was a practical interpretation placed 
upon the Constitution by the people and 
that was that they allowed nonsectarian 
prayers and nonsectarian reading of the 
Bible in the public schools throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Bearp. So I take it, gentlemen, that the 
Supreme Court decision on abolishing prayer 
in public schools, in your opinions jointly, 
was not based on the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. LEFLER. And, yet, if I had been a mem- 
ber of the Court, I might have objected to 
a prayer drawn up by the State of New York. 
That's a different thing from reading the 
Bible. I think that was the case, but some 
of the judges got beyond that in the decision. 
The Senator knows much more about that 
than I do. 

Mr. Ervin. Well, that was a rather interest- 
ing decision. It was even suggested by the 
concurring opinion of Justice Douglas that 
to employ a chaplain to say a prayer to a 
person—a dying soldier on the battlefield 
(he didn't exactly put it this way, but what 
he meant was) the financing of religious 
exercise by the Government is, therefore, un- 
constitutional under the new interpretation 
of the first amendment. If I may say just 
one thing by illustration of how the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is encroach- 
ing upon the legislative—although the Con- 
stitution, article I, sections 1 and 8, vest all 
of the legislative power of the United States 
in the Congress, none whatever in the Presi- 
dent—most of the laws the people are being 
ruled by in their business transactions are 
written in the form of Federal regulations. 
The President exercises lawmaking power, al- 
though he has none. He issued a housing 
order, established a Presidential Commission 
on Employment Practices, and prescribed 
rules of conduct and punishments for viola- 
tions of those rules, and that is certainly law- 
making power—and although he has none, 
the President does that. 

Mr. Brearp. I would like to hear your com- 
ments, Senator Ervin, about the recent 
ruling, or order I suppose it might be called, 
of Defense Secretary McNamara with regard 
to the alleged discrimination 
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Mr. Ervin. It is a most indefensible order. 
America has always said that the civilian 
power is superior to the military power. 
And yet, under this order of the Secretary of 
Defense, the military and naval commanders 
of the United States are converted into politi- 
cal arms of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and the Armed Forces 
are put at economic warfare against the 
civilian population for the purpose of com- 
pelling the civilian population to conform 
to the administration's notions with respect 
to how persons engaged in operating com- 
mercial enterprises for business purposes 
should use their property and should render 
personal services. To my mind, the Con- 
stitution says that the rules for the govern- 
ment of the Armed Forces should be laid 
down by Congress and yet, the Secretary of 
Defense adopts this very drastic policy of 
using, as I say, of putting the military at 
economic warfare with the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Bearn. Well, I would like to ask both 
of you a question in this regard. And this 
is a part of the McNamara order which al- 
lows a local commander to simply declare 
an entire area or municipality off limits. 
Can you think, Dr. Lefler, in history of this 
type of a—what some people have called a 
governmental boycott? Has there ever been 
anything like that before? 

Mr. LEFLER. I can think of cases where the 
military have tried to take over civil author- 
ity and nearly always the American people 
have reacted against it, and reacted violently. 
I think the American tradition is for civil 
rather than military rule, except in partic- 
ular establishments themselves. It is not 
a good parallel, but the only Governor of 
North Carolina ever to have been impeached 
and convicted, Gov. William W. Holden, 
was thrown out of office largely because he 
let the military more or less get control of the 
civilians. The country as a whole has been 
sensitive to this—the South in particular 
has been sensitive to it because of our unfor- 
tunate experiences during Reconstruction 
when we more or less had military rule and, 
I might add, no Marshall plan for the de- 
feated South. 

Mr. Bearp. Let's get around to this bust- 
ness of civil liberties, or civil rights, as it is 
construed today, and discuss this in terms 
of the Constitution. I would like to find out 
if you gentlemen feel that anywhere in the 
Constitution this is mentioned in the con- 
text as we consider it today. Senator 
ERVIN? 

Mr. Ervin. No, there is not any express 
mention of the term. Of course, a civil 
right is a right which belongs to all people 
and is given to them by Government. The 
civil rights agitation we have now is 
contrary to this. This country was founded 
on the proposition that all laws should apply 
alike to all people in like circumstances. 
These civil rights proposals that the Con- 
gress has before it today are a negation of 
that principle. As the Supreme Court of 
the United States said in the civil rights 
case of 1883, they represent an attempt to 
pick out certain Americans on the basis of 
their race alone and to make them special 
favorites of the laws and to relieve them of 
having their rights adjudicated by the same 
laws by which all other men’s rights are 
adjudicated. For example, every provision of 
the civil rights bill of the administration 
which we have been discussing in Washing- 
ton is a provision which undertakes to give 
special privileges to a certain group on ac- 
count of their race which are denied to all 
others, and it is an effort to rob all Americans 
of very basic economic, personal, legal, and 
property rights on the theory that that is the 
only way you can get rights for one group of 
our citizens. For example, all Americans are 
to be denied the right to use their property as 
they see fit and to be denied the right to sell 
their property to whom they wish to sell it. 
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They are to be denied the right to hire per- 
sons to help them carry on their business in 
which they have made their own investment 
if they are connected with any activity or a 
program of the Federal Government. 

. Bearn. Dr. Lefier, this gets back to, I 
ae, a theory of yours about the original 
reason for the U.S. Constitution and who 
framed it and—what sort of people were 
they? 

Mr. LEFLER. Well, I would like to speak 
briefly about that, then more about the 
14th amendment and civil rights. The 
Constitution of the United States grew out 
of experience, out of history, and partially 
as a reaction against the fairly weak gov- 
ernment of the Articles of Confederation 
and because of disputes between States. 
Some historians today soft pedal this and 
say these disputes were not serious. But the 
immediate reason for the Federal Convention 
of 1787 which drew up the Constitution was 
that it grew out of the Annapolis Trade Con- 
vention of 1786 which had been called to 
settle disputes between the States—disputes 
over commerce, such as Virginia and Mary- 
land over the Potomac River, boundary con- 
troversies, interstate tariff wars—and there 
were some of these, although some historians 
say we have overemphasized them. These 


troubles did exist and there were many rea- 


sons for the U.S. Constitution. I would like 
to shift just a minute to the 14th amend- 
ment and civil rights and ask the Senator 
if he agrees with me that this amendment 
added in 1868 was something of a vindictive 
amendment and adopted in a rather uncon- 
stitutional manner itself. I would like to 
see the reaction of a man who has been a 
judge on this point. 

Mr. Ervin. Well, I think a very good case 
can be made out of the proposition that the 
14th amendment became a part of the Con- 
stitution, if we can say it is, through co- 
ercion. For example, as Dr. Lefler has so 
well stated in his historical works, North 
Carolina rejected the 14th amendment in its 
legislature as long as the legislature was 
elected by people whose qualifications were 
prescribed by State law under the Presi- 
dential plan of reconstruction and then, 
North Carolina along with the other Southern 
States (other than Tennessee which ratified 
the 14th amendment originally) were denied 
representation in the Congress until they 
did adopt the Constitution satisfactory to 
Congress and ratified the 14th amendment. 
And they did that by a legislature which was 
elected by voters whose qualifications were 
prescribed by the Federal Government which 
has no power under the Constitution to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters. 

Mr. LEFLER. You would say it was constitu- 
tional because of the fact that it has been in 
there so long. 

Mr. Ervin. That's right. 

Mr. LER. It was rammed down the 
throats of Southern States as a condition of 
readmission to a Union—this whole thing is 
peculiar—a union which many people in the 
North said this group had never left. It is 
very strange business. 

Mr. ERVIN. And even the 14th amendment, 
though those who drafted it were very care- 
ful to make it applicable only to the actions 
of States, and only to the actions of States in 
these respects with reference to the due proc- 
ess of law and privileges and immunities of 
national citizenship and equal protection of 
laws. And now an effort is being made to 
make it applicable to the acts of individuals 
engaged in the operation of places of s0- 
called public accommodations, although the 
amendment has always been construed, and 
must necessarily be so construed, if we are 
not going to murder the king’s and queen’s 
and everybody's English, to be applicable only 
to the actions of States through their legisla- 
tive or executive or judicial departments. 

Mr. BEARD. Senator Ervin, of course, we 
have followed very carefully and with a great 
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deal of interest your perusal and your ques- 
tioning of the Attorney General regarding the 
present civil rights legislation that is before 
the Senate. And I wonder—it had been said 
that a journey, however long it may be—I 
believe a Chinese proverb, “A journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single step.” 
Do you feel that this is a dangerous step? 

Mr. Ervin. I think this: that if this bill 
were enacted into law, that it would almost 
put us beyond the point of no return—in 
the assumption by the Federal Government 
to regulate the personal affairs of people as 
well as their commercial affairs. In other 
words, under this bill the hand of Federal 
regulation and coercion would be extended 
into every nook and corner of our country. 
I think it is absolutely incompatible with the 
kind of government the Constitution under- 
took to establish and that it is destructive 
of some of the most basic personal rights of 
individuals throughout the country. 

Mr. Bearp. I take it, then, that you would 
carry McNamara’s order a little bit farther. 
If Congress were to enact this, then the ju- 
diciary or the Justice Department could take 
the same action against a department store, 
for example, or against a restaurant that Mc- 
Namara is taking through his authority over 
the military. 

Mr. Ervin. Yes, and if you adopt the inter- 
pretation placed upon the interstate com- 
merce clause by the Attorney General, as I 
have stated, it would regulate birth, because 
babies use clothing that is shipped in inter- 
state commerce; you can regulate marriage, 
because the bride wears the clothes, or the 
groom gives the bride a ring, that’s moved in 
interstate commerce, and you can even regu- 
late death, because people are buried so often 
in caskets and coffins which are moved in 
interstate commerce. And that is the theory 
on which this bill rests. 

Mr. Beard. I don’t think we ought to for- 
get the so-called forgotten amendment. I 
believe we call this one the 10th amendment, 
don’t we? 

Mr. LEFLER. Yes. Before we go into that, I 
would like to make a comment. We will 
come back to the 9th and 10th. I am still 
talking about the 14th. In the first place, 
the idea of due process of law is not new; it 
wasn't new in 1868. The North Carolina con- 
stitution of 1776 refers to law in the land, 
and that is what the Supreme Court has held 
as meaning the due process of law. The idea 
of law in the land has been there ever since 
the Republic was founded, and even before 
the Republic was founded. One other com- 
ment I would like to make and ask the Sena- 
tor what he thinks about it. That is the 
great extension of governmental powers in 
this country, and in any country in the his- 
tory of the world, has always been done in 
the name of such wonderful things as lib- 
erty, freedom, democracy. I don't think that 
we are in any danger of a Hitlerized Germany 
now, but the first step is nearly always in the 
name of these wonderful things. 

Mr. Ervin. Yes, men always attempt to say 
they are doing something righteous when 
they rob people of their liberties. And that's 
the process which we are asked to go through 
right now. As Dr. Lefler said, this question 
of due process of law goes back a long ways. 
It had its origin in the Magna Carta in 1215. 
It was reiterated in the Petition of Rights 
which the British Parliament sent to Charles 
I in 1628 and it was incorporated in the fifth 
amendment 173 years ago and yet the bill we 
have been discussing in its original form is 
absolutely incompatible. The major feature 
of it is the idea of due process of law, and to 
me it is astounding that Congress should be 
asked to pass a bill whose main provision was 
absolutely inconsistent with the due process 
of law 748 years after the Magna Carta and 
173 years after the effective date of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. BEARD. Before we get around to the 
9th and 10th amendments—this business of 
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education—I don't recall which of you men- 
tioned this to us before we came into the 
studio—this was a statement about maybe 
one way to start getting local government 
back into the picture and to get them to take 
over authority again would be in the field of 
education. Now education is one thing that 
is never mentioned anywhere in the Consti- 
tution—that is Federal responsibility for 
education. Is this true? 

Mr. LEFFLER. Well, under the 10th amend- 
ment it would be reserved to the States, I 
presume, and until a few years ago was al- 
ways considered a State power—State and 
local—historically local, then State, and 
now, to some extent, Federal. 

Mr. Ervin. Dr. Lefler made a statement a 
while ago about the necessity, or the advisa- 
bility, of keeping as much government as 
near home as possible. If you don’t like 
the local government in your county or your 
town, you can go and tell the officials about 
it and if they don’t behave themselves like 
you think they ought, you can do something 
effective about it. But when you centralize 
all the powers of government on the banks of 
the Potomac River, you can’t even identify 
the people that are exercising these powers. 
Now under this civil rights bill that is pend- 
ing—under this proposition about cutting off 
of Federal grants, Federal financial aid to 
States for so-called discrimination—those 
decisions are going to be made by some em- 
ployee hidden somewhere in the executive 
branch of the Government, and his identity 
in many cases will be the man who is making 
the decisions which, in a sense, is to take the 
State out behind the woodshed and give him 
a spanking and the spanking is going to be 
administered by a man whose identity can- 
not even be ascertained. 

Mr. Lerter. May I ask a specific question? 
How does this economic pressure that is be- 
ing brought to bear differ from what we 
call blackmail? 

Mr. Ervin. Well, that is exactly what it 
is. It is blackmail. In other words, this bill 
would give, under title 6, billions and bil- 
lions of dollars to the executive branch of 
the Government to be used to either bribe 
or to browbeat or to coerce States, political 
subdivisions of States or all kinds of insti- 
tutions, all kinds of business enterprises 
and individuals into conformity to the no- 
tions of the administration in the fleld of 
racial relations. 

Mr. Beard. Senator, did you ever get the 
Attorney General to answer your question 
that you asked him sometime ago about 
why he brought back a revised title 6? He 
said, I believe, at the time you asked him 
that he thought this one was better. Did 
he ever add anything to that? 

Mr. Ervin. Well, I had some difficulty in 

him to answer, but he finally ad- 
mitted that he did it to bring in judicial 
review and to make it a little more specific 
as to who was to exercise the power. His 
original bill had no provision for any notice 
or any hearing—(and I told him that there 
was a great New England lawyer, Daniel 
Webster, who said that due process of law 
was law which heard before it condemned 
and which proceeded upon inquiry and 
rendered judgment only after a hearing and 
trial)—and this was a provision that was 
absolutely inconsistent with the due process 
of law in the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Beard. Well, in reality, in your own 
opinion, in your own estimation of these 
revisions, do you feel that the revisions make 
this any more constitutional? 

Mn. Ervin. Well, I haven't had an oppor- 
tunity to study those because a student who 
would want to learn in that fleld, if he went 
to law school within the United States, would 
have to study Federal administrative law, 
and Federal practice and procedure and at- 
tend class at least 1 hour a day for 5 days a 
week for 9 months and so all these provisions 
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about judicial review are not to be tried as 
being in a forthright manner before a jury, 
but are to be tried according to the acts of 
Congress setting up reviews of the actions 
of Federal agencies and every one of these 
laws that apply are laws which prostitute 
to a greater or lesser degree the judicial 
process by either giving artificial weight to 
the findings of the Federal authorities or lim- 
it the courts in which trial of the matter can 
be had. It is a rather sorry kind of way to have 
a judicial review in my judgment. In other 


words, he ought to have come in and said_ 


that the quetion could be tried in district 
courts according to the rules of civil pro- 
cedure with which all lawyers are familiar; 
but at the request of the American Bar As- 
sociation, I sometime ago introduced a bill 
to change these procedural laws relating to 
administrative matters because they said 
that a lawyer had to learn about 25 or 30 
different rules of procedure to fit the cases 
because each department wrote its own rules 
of procedure. 

Mr. Bearp. I have heard a great deal of 
comment regarding the decisions of district 
Federal judges in New Orleans (and also 
here in North Carolina in the Durham case) 
that the Federal judge in this case is saying, 
well not only to Durham, but also to New 
Orleans and other cities, that they will de- 
segregate completely their school system and, 
in effect, people are wondering if in reality 
the Federal judge is not taking over the ad- 
ministration of the local school system inso- 
far as it relates to student assignment. 

Mr. Ervin. Exactly, because under the 
Brown case, which is the school desegrega- 
tion decision, the only holding is that it is 
unconstitutional under the 14th amend- 
ment to deny a child admittance to a school 
because of his race. And this is the consti- 
tutional right to be decided by the child or 
the child’s parents. People can waive con- 
stitutional rights, as Judge Parker said, and 
the decision does not require integration, it 
merely prohibits discrimination. And yet 
under this decision, according to the news- 
papers (I haven't seen the original decision 
in the Durham case)—apparently the Fed- 
eral court is taking and exercising that con- 
stitutional right, or directing how it should 
be exercised, when it’s none of the business 
of the Federal court. 

Mr. Bearn. Dr. Lefler? Any comment on 
this? 

Mr. Lerter. I think I would agree with 
that. I don’t know much about the law of 
it. 

Mr. Bearp. Well, let's get around to our for- 
gotten amendment 

Mr. Ervin. Before you do, I would just like 
to say this. Every citizen, every person, is 
entitled to stand equal before the law. And 
under laws now existing, everybody does 
stand equal before the law. And every per- 
son should be required, or authorized, to 
secure his legal rights by the same kind of 
rules by which all people’s rights are ad- 
judicated. That is the trouble with this 
tendency in this country today—one group 
of people are securing the adjudication of 
their rights in one way and other people have 
to go and do it in another. And that is 
absolutely inconsistent with the very founda- 
tion of our legal system which is that all 
laws shall apply alike to all people in like 
circumstances. 

Mr. LEFLER. Would you say that we are be- 
ing governed by men rather than by laws? 

Mr. Ervin. Exactly. That is the trouble. 
And that is one trouble about these bills— 
that the vast arbitrary power (would be) 
exercised by certain officials according to 
their personal whims or caprices, or their 
good or bad intentions, and as the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
said some time ago in talking about this 
government of men rather than laws: he 
said that it was not for this that our fore- 
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fathers fought, nor for this did they frame 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Bearp. But this debate which you are 
having, or discussion and questioning, be- 
fore your Senate Judiciary Committee on 
the civil rights measure is going to make 
this a rather long, hot summer, I suspect, in 
Washington. 

Mr. Ervin. Well, the summer has about 
gone. 

Mr. Bearp. Well, that’s true. Do you have 
any prognosis on this, or estimate, of how 
long it might take or what may be the final 
result of this? 

Mr. Ervin. I am hoping that if we don't 
adjourn, we will at least recess for Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. Branp. Now, let's get around to the 
9th and the 10th amendments. Do you gen- 
tlemen feel that the 10th amendment in par- 
ticular has been completely overlooked in 
the tendency of Federal Government to take 
over where State authority really should 
apply? 

Mr. LEFLER. Well, I think it has for years. 

Mr. Ervin. I am compelled to agree. 

Mr. Branb. We were talking also about 
the ninth amendment. I wonder if you 
would give your comments concerning this? 

Mr. LEFLER. Well, both of these amend- 
ments, the 9th and the 10th, were designed 
to really do about the same thing. And 
to make it certain that all rights not dele- 
gated by the Constitution of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were reserved either to the States 
or to the people. And many of the rights 
that are involved in this civil rights bill 
are personal rights which are reserved to the 
people by the Constitution as it was always 
interpreted until these latter days. 

Mr. Bearp. Do you feel that, as has been 
charged by some historians, that the take- 
over of certain authority from the States 
and from county and municipal govern- 
ment, in some cases, is because of a lack of 
ability on the local level to handle these 
situations? Do you feel that there has been 
any of this? 

Mr. Ervin. That contributes to it, don't 
you think? 

Mr. LEFLER. I would think so. I think it’s 
un excuse probably rather than a good reason, 
And with a vast structure such as we have, 
say of 50 States, with legislatures meeting, 
say every other year, Congress meeting all 
the while and the President in office all the 
while, I can see how this might develop. And 
I think it’s developed at the local level too. 
Localities have thrown a lot of their burdens 
on the States, the States on the Federal 
Government. And the States, although they 
may be critical of the Federal Government, 
are expecting those handouts. 

Mr. Ervin. Of course, another thing which 
has contributed to our present state—it’s 
much more pleasant for a politician or an 
officeholder to go along with the prevailing 
notions of the administration instead of 
standing up and fighting for basic rights, and 
so a lot of the situations in which we find 
ourselves are due to that tendency and the 
tragedy is that there is entirely too much 
truth in a statement made by Justice South- 
erland of the Supreme Court of the United 
States about 25 years ago. He said that the 
saddest epitaph which can be written for the 
loss of any right is that those who had the 
power to do so, failed to stretch forth a 
saving hand while there was yet time. 

Mr. Bearp. We asked you earlier what you 
felt the remedy for this drift toward greater 
Federal concentration of power is and you 
mentioned education. Now it would seem, 
if I may infer something from your com- 
ment, that you also feel that we need to 
strengthen our State, our municipal, and our 
ccunty governments? 

Mr. Ervin. Yes. I think they should as- 
sume more responsibilities. In other words, 


they should discharge their responsibilities 
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because the failure of States and local com- 
munities to discharge their responsibilities 
tempts legislative bodies and government to 
assume charge at higher levels than those. 
I do not mean a higher intellectual level, 
but a higher governmental level. For ex- 
ample, in North Carolina we have had a 
constitution requiring the redistricting of 
the legislature and the State senate after 
each census and the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture has not been too active in doing that. 
And the same thing—but a worse situation 
is over in Tennessee—so as a result of that 
we had the Supreme Court of the United 
States throwing out of the window a previ- 
ous decision that it would not undertake to 
act on matters of redistricting or redistri- 
bution of legislative seats in a State legis- 
lature because it is a political question. We 
actually had to repudiate that doctrine and 
to hand down in the Baker case in Tennes- 
see a decision that it is the responsibility, or 
at least it is in the power, of Federal courts 
to compel a redistribution. 

Mr. Beard. Let me ask you this question. 
In the various interpretations of what con- 
stitutional law is, and I speak not as a law- 
yer because I know nothing about this, when 
the Supreme Court renders a decision these 
days, does it render it basically, in your opin- 
ion, on what the original Constitution said, 
or what has happened in terms of constitu- 
tional law in previous decisions down 
through the years? 

Mr. Ervin, I would say that we have had 
too much substitution of the personal no- 
tions of members of the Court for the in- 
tent of the Constitution. In saying that, I 
am in good company. The chief justices of 
36 of the 50 States met in a meeting in 
Pasadena, Calif., in 1958, and a reso- 
lution adopting a report which pointed out 
the many decisions in which the Supreme 
Court had recently invaded the field re- 
served to the States by the Constitution and 
they also went to the very unprecedented 
length of imploring the Supreme Court of 
the United States in dealing with Federal- 
State relations in their decisions to practice 
the highest of all judicial virtues: namely, 
the judicial virtue of self restraint. 

Mr. Beard. Do either of you feel that the 
current move which is underway partially 
in this State and in many other States, 
where the legislature has acted on it, to 
supersede the U.S. Supreme Court with this 
Court of the Land? Do you think that this 
may gain momentum in the future? 

Mr. Ervin. Well, I think that unless the 
Supreme Court of the United States heeds 
the prayer made to it by the 36 Chief Jus- 
tices, that there will be more of a tendency 
for some kind of relief to keep judges within 
due bounds. 

Mr. LEFFLER, I would like, Senator, to ask 
you a question. Is there any way to make 
the present President, or future Presidents, 
appoint more able men to the Bench? For 
instance, I have been worried that people 
like Learned Hand never got on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. Ervin. You have—for example in 
North Carolina, in the person of Judge John 
J. Parker. If he had not been defeated by 
about two votes, he would have been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States during recent years and we would have 
been spared, in my judgment, many of the 
things that have happened because he was 
fundamentally a lawyer. Now, during re- 
cent years we have had too many appoint- 
ments made to the Court by Presidents of 
their personal cronies and of people for re- 
ward for political services rather than ju- 
dicial. No man ought to be appointed to the 
Supreme Court who has not devoted his ma- 
jor energies to the administration of justice, 
either as a judge, or as a practicing lawyer. 
And this is true simply because that is the 
only way, as Alexander Hamilton pointed out 
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in “The Federalist,” by which men can ac- 
quire the mental discipline essential to a 
good judge. The mental discipline essential 
to the proper discharge of the duties of of- 
fice is a mental discipline which enables a 
man to lay aside his personal notions of 
what he would like for the law to be and 
to be guided in his decisions by the law as 
it has been established. And we have had 
too little of that mental discipline in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in many 
respects in recent years. In saying this, as 
I say, I am in good company. One of the re- 
cent judges of that Court—a man of great 
promise, who unfortunately died, Judge 
Jackson—said that rightly or wrongly, that 
the belief that has been engendered in the 
minds of a substantial part of the American 
bar and the American bench, that the Court 
was no longer guided by fixed principles, but 
was guided by the personal notions of those 
who constituted the majority at the time 
given. And he said that words no longer had 
the meaning that they had had in times 
past. 

Mr. Bearp. I am sure, Senator, that in 
your correspondence regarding the civil 
rights matter alone that you have gained a 
very excellent impression of what the Ameri- 
can people, not only in the South, not only 
in this State, but all over the country are 
thinking regarding this particular issue. I 
am wondering if you feel that the general 
run of the American citizen, the average 
American, is becoming more and more 
alarmed about what he thinks is Federal 
encroachment? 

Mr, Ervin. Well, I think there is no ques- 
tion about that. Because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone into the point of dimen- 
sion of denying people the right in busi- 
ness to select their own employees. Under 
the Presidential directive issued on the 22d 
of June of this year governing any con- 
struction project connected with a Federal 
program or activity, a person is not allowed 
to have any connection as a contractor or 
subcontractor with any such program unless 
he signs an agreement in advance that the 
Federal Government can supervise his em- 
ployment practices to the extent, not only 
of whom he shall hire, but whom he shall 
promote, whom he shall lay off, and whom 
he shall discharge and, also, the rates of pay. 
And he has to sign an agreement giving the 
Federal Government the right of access at 
any time to all his records, books, and ac- 
counts and then it provides that if he vio- 
lates this agreement in any respect by prac- 
tice of what someone calls discrimination, 
that he can lose his rights under the exist- 
ing contract and he can be put on a black- 
list and denied any future contracts with 
the Federal Government; and, in addition to 
that, be subject to a third species of punish- 
ment that is such as a committee established 
by the President may order. It is the only 
time I know in the history of this country 
that people have been subjected to punish- 
ment when they don't even know in ad- 
vance what the punishment is. And this is 
all established by the President who has no 
power to make any laws. 

Mr. BEARD. Then I take it that all of this, 
in your estimation, is done without the due 
process of law? 

Mr. Ervin. Yes, and it is a usurpation of 
legislative power by the President. 

Mr. Branb. Now, the reason I asked you the 
question about the feeling over the country 
is to follow up with this question. Do you 
feel that the Supreme Court is presently con- 
stituted of men who are aware of public 
opinion and men who might be swayed by 
political considerations or public opinion? 
Do you think there is any chance of a change 
in the Supreme Court's general outlook? 

Mr. Ervin. Well, I always hope for the best. 
I have seen some very fine statements made 
by Associate Justice Harlan at a recent meet- 
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ing of the American Bar Association in Chi- 
cago, in which he pointed out that it was a 
mistake for the American people to think 
that all problems can be solved by the 
Court—that many problems cannot—and he 
made a fine speech for the restoration, as I 
see it, of the constitutional government of 
the United States. 

Mr. Beard. Dr. Lefler, do you feel that if 
the original drafters of the U.S, Constitution 
were alive today, they might be at least in- 
clined to raise their eybrows over the way 
things have gone, or would they be fairly 
happy? 

Mr. LEFLER. Well, that's a question for con- 
jecture. I think they would be astonished. 
I think, however, most of them are smart 
enough to adjust themselves to modern con- 
ditions. Along that line, Jefferson, I guess, 
was a liberal in his day, but stood for almost 
everything that’s different from what the 
liberals today would stand for. He believed 
in State government, he believed in economy 
in government and, frankly, it strains my 
imagination to think of the present-day 
party being the party of Thomas Jefferson. 
I don’t have to go to Jefferson Day dinners— 
I couldn't afford it. The Senator probably 
goes to Jefferson Day dinners. I don't think 
the present Democratic Party has followed 
Jefferson. I think Thomas Jefferson to my 
mind is the greatest liberal in the true sense 
of the term, I think that is well illustrated 
by his statement that: “I have sworn upon 
the altar of God eternal hostility to all forms 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” Now, I 
find it hard to reconcile that statement with 
the attitude of many people who call them- 
selves liberals today because they wouldn't 
allow you any freedom except the freedom to 
think the thoughts that they think—and 
Thomas Jefferson certainly believed in the 
freedom of thought for all individuals. 

Mr. Ervin. I like another statement of his: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Mr. Lerter. And that is a statement that 
it’s a pity that we couldn’t have a lot of 
sermons preached on in America today— 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Mr. Bearp. That, you feel, both of you, 
is the ultimate answer then? 

Mr. LEFLER. There is a certain insidious 
element in this whole business of this thing 
that kind of creeps up on you and you 
finally reach almost the point of no return. 
This thing has been growing, probably as 
early as the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the grudge—some of 
it was inevitable, some of it was necessary, 
but you can carry it to a dangerous extreme. 
Prankly, I think we are there. 

Mr. Brarp. Both of you, I take it, agree 
that we are there and that we need to turn 
back slightly? 

Mr. LEFLER. We need to to practice eter- 
nal vigilance and we need another thing 
that’s in the North Carolina constitution 
recur to fundamental principles. You can't 
ever go all the way back. It would be 
foolish. You can’t turn the hands of the 
clock back. 

Mr. Ervin. Incidentally, a lot of it is so 
unnecessary. The Constitution is supposed 
to be interpreted in cases of ambiguity ac- 
cording to the intent of those who drew the 
instrument and those who ratified it. And 
our Constitution is a great document, as 
Gladstone said, a great thing about it was 
that the grants of power it made extended 
into the future and it's not necessary to 
pervert the Constitution because we have 
ample power to do everything that the Con- 
stitution permits to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bearn. Gentlemen, thank you. Our 
time is gone. It has been our pleasure to 
have Senator Sam Ervin, senior Senator from 
North Carolina, with us, and Dr. Hugh Lef- 
ler, Kenan professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, today talking about 
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the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence on the program “In My Opin- 
ion.” Thank you and good day. 


SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion recently 
about the succession to the Presidency. 
One of the points in the discussion has 
had to do with the proper procedure in 
case of a President’s disability. In my 
opinion, this is not a question which we 
can avoid. I feel that definite safeguards 
should be established against possible 
confusion at the top of the Government 
in what might be times of major crisis. 

The Baltimore Sun of today in an edi- 
torial discusses this important subject 
with clarity and foresight. I should like 
to read the editorial to the Senate. 
Headed ‘Presidential Disability,” it 
states: 


Many of the men at the constitutional 
convention in 1787 were lawyers and all of 
them were accustomed to the rigors of logic. 
They drew on legal reasoning and on logic 
in the charter which they presented to the 
new country. Where the language was in- 
explicit they hoped that use and logic would 
fill in the blanks. Their formula has worked 
pretty well on most occasions and is not to 
be neglected in the debate on presidential 
disability. 

The Constitution states in article II, sec- 
tion 1 that in case of [the President's] in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President.” The powers and duties 
of the Presidency may be summarized as 
authority to decide when steps of urgent 
executive necessity are to be taken. The de- 
cision as to when a President is disabled is 
one of urgent executive necessity. Does it 
not, in logic, devolve, as part of the execu- 
tive power package, on the Vice President? 

To be sure, any Vice President would hesi- 
tate to assert the disability of his Chief in 
an ex announcement. He would want 
advice and counsel—not only of the informal 
sort which he would seek anyway—but of a 
formal and institutional nature which would 
lift his decision quite outside any suspicion 
of self-serving or partisanship. Perhaps a 
standing commission set up by law in ad- 
vance and composed of elder statesmen could 
advise the Vice President in this first and 
most momentous of his executive decisions. 
No doubt such a commission would rely on 
competent medical opinion for the technical 
part of its counsel. 

But what about a disabled President who 
recovers and reasserts his Presidential au- 
thority? If he has this power—and again 
logic would suggest that he has—would not 
he, too, wish to call upon a commission— 
per! the same one—to validate and ob- 
jectify his Judgment? Clearly the commis- 
sion proposal is one to be explored in the 
disability debate. And the disability debate 
ought this time to lead to definite safeguards 
against confusion at the top of the Govern- 
ment in what might well be times of major 
çrisis. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NURSING HOMES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
all Americans were shocked and horri- 
fied by the fire which last November 
23 claimed the lives of 63 elderly patients 
in a nursing home at Fitchville, ironi- 
cally named the “Golden Age Nursing 
Home.” 

The real tragedy of this conflagration 
lies in the fact that the loss of life could 
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have been prevented had proper safety 
standards been enforced. Officials of the 
Ohio Federation of Licensed Nursing 
Homes successfully thwarted, through 
legal actions, enforcement of new and 
stricter safety standards approved by 
the Ohio Health Council in 1961. The 
council approved those standards on the 
recommendation of an advisory commit- 
tee including representatives from the 
Ohio Nursing Home Association, the 
Ohio Hospital Association, the Ohio Pro- 
fessional Nurses’ Association, the Ohio 
Licensed Practical Nurses’ Association, 
the Ohio Medical Association, the Ohio 
Bar Association, and the Ohio Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Despite this outstanding professional 
and lay support for the regulations, offi- 
cials of the Ohio Federation of Licensed 
Nursing homes, an opposition group, suc- 
cessfully halted enforcement through 
court action. At the time of the Fitch- 
ville fire the regulations were tied up in 
the court of appeals. Incidentally, the 
head of the corporation which owned 
the nursing home at Fitchville was a 
member of this federation. Among other 
things, the regulations would have re- 
quired all nursing homes having 30 or 
more patients to maintain either auto- 
matic sprinkler or automatic fire detec- 
tion systems. 

The Fitchville institution had neither 
an automatic sprinkler system nor an 
automatic detection system. Citing the 
Fitchville fire as an illustration, the gen- 
eral manager of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, Percy Bugbee, de- 
clared that thousands of elderly persons 
in the United States are living in build- 
ings little better than firetraps. 

It seems to be high time that the Con- 
gress took a hard look at the pitiful sit- 
uation regarding nursing homes in this 
country. More than 50 percent of nurs- 
ing home patients are welfare cases and 
the Federal Government contributes 
some $300 million a year toward their 
care under various public assistance pro- 
grams. In order to assure that this vast 
amount of taxpayers’ money is properly 
spent to provide a decent quality of care 
in safe structures, it may be necessary for 
the Federal Government to establish 
standards over and above those already 
established by the States. Also, even in 
those States which maintain proper 
standards, there is too often a very seri- 
ous breakdown in enforcement at the lo- 
cal level, 

Mr. President, I was pleased to learn 
that the Joint Subcommittee on Long- 
Term Care of the Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Aging has begun an investiga- 
tion into the nursing home situation in 
this country. I know that the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 


` junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], is 


deeply concerned over this serious prob- 
lem. I understand that the joint sub- 
committee plans to hold a series of hear- 
ings in cities throughout the Nation. In 
view of the situation in Ohio, I urge the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], to include 
my State among those in which hearings 
will be held. 

Ohio’s Governor Rhodes has directed 
a thorough investigation of this tragic 
fire and much evidence has been ad- 
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duced. In addition, the prosecuting at- 
torney of Huron County, Ohio, is said 
to be studying this tragic situation with 
a view toward having a grand jury in- 
vestigation. The junior Senator from 
Ohio was born and reared a few miles 
from Fitchville and has lived in northern 
Ohio all of his life. I hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], will hold meetings of his sub- 
committee in Ohio. I suggest that he 
hold hearings in Ohio not later than 
some time this February, and suggest he 
hold them either in the Federal Building 
in Cleveland, which is approximately 50 
miles distant from Fitchville, or in the 
Huron County Courthouse in Norwalk, 
which is about 7 miles distant from this 
terrible tragedy. 


COMPLETE DISCLOSURE OF FINAN- 
CIAL HOLDINGS BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in 1958, when I was a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, I made two pledges to the 
people of Ohio, both of which I kept. 
The first pledge was that, if elected as a 
U.S. Senator, I would cease altogether 
the practice of law and devote my full 
time to my duties as Senator. 

On December 15, 1958, following my 
election, I left the law firm of which I 
was the head, and I had my name re- 
moved from the office door. Since that 
time I have altogether ceased to prac- 
tice law in any manner. 

The other pledge that I made was that 
I would disclose fully to the public my 
financial holdings so that citizens would 
be in a position to determine for them- 
selves whether my votes and my conduct 
as their Senator were motivated to any 
extent by desires of personal aggrandize- 
ment or for selfish reasons. 

Early in 1959, after taking the oath as 
Senator, I disclosed fully in a letter to 
Hon. Felton M. Johnston, Secretary of 
the Senate, my financial holdings at that 
time. I sold some stock which I owned. 
Because of my committee assignments, 
I thougat it would be in better taste not 
to hold it. I was the first Member of 
ia to disclose his financial hold- 

8. $ 
In conformity with my custom: since 
that time, late yesterday I mailed to the 
Secretary of the Senate a letter setting 
forth fully my financial holdings and my 
personal finances. 

I ask that the letter which I wrote to 
the Secretary of the Senate, Hon. Felton 
M. Johnston, disclosing fully my finan- 
cial holdings be printed as a part of my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JANUARY 9, 1964. 
Hon. FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. JOHNSTON: You will recall that 
in March 1959, shortly after I took the oath 
as Senator, I was the very first Member of 
the Congress to file a complete financial 
statement. I am today filing with you a 
statement of my finances and financial hold- 
ings, which you may make public should you 
so desire. I wish this statement to be open 
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to the public so that Ohio citizens may judge 
whether there is or has been at any time any 
conflict of interest influencing my action 
and votes as their public servant. 

I was the very first U.S. Senator to file 
such a statement with the Secretary of the 
Senate and to make such a public disclosure. 
This is the last time I shall make such a 
statement unless I am reelected next No- 
vember. 

You will note that I have continued to 
hold stock in oil producing companies and 
in fact I have given an oil lease on acreage 
I own in Mississippi, and if a producing com- 
pany should drill successfully, I would be 
recipient of a percentage of the profits from 
such drilling. Frequently in letters or state- 
ments accompanying dividends, the corpo- 
ration officials of oil producing companies in 
which I own stock suggest that I as a stock- 
holder write my Congressman urging he vote 
to retain the present 2744-percent depletion 
allowance for oil and gas producing corpo- 
rations. As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 81st Congress, I voted to reduce 
this depletion allowance from 27½ percent 
to 15 percent. I have always been opposed 
to the 2714-percent depletion allowance since 
the time I first made a study on the sub- 
ject. I have not changed my views. As 
Senator I have voted against this 2714-per- 
cent depletion allowance and hope to have 
an opportunity early this year to vote to re- 
duce this to 15 or 10 percent. As my views 
on this subject are a matter of record, I 
know of no reason why I should sell this oil 
stock and, therefore, have not done so. 

Therefore, the following is my report to 
you: 

I hold U.S. Government bonds in excess 
of $30,000. I own real estate in Cuyahoga 
County, 80 acres in Mississippi on which 
there is an oil lease, the Washington resi- 
dence where I live and a house and lot in 
Florida. Am estimating the value of real 
estate I own under indebtedness thereon at 
$75,000. In addition, I own the following 
shares of stock: 100 Michigan Sugar pre- 
ferred, 100 United Fruit, 404 DuBois Chemi- 
cal, 31 Tidewater Oil, 100 Collins Radio, 42 
Scurry Rainbow, 100 Stauffer Chemical, 100 
Clevite Corp., 1,200 Airport Parking, 236 
Robbins and Myers, 200 Atlantic Refining, 
100 Canadian Pacific, 438 Mission Develop- 
ment, 809 Monsanto Chemical, 1,701 W. R. 
Grace & Co., 700 Sinclair Oil, 200 Delta Air- 
lines, 200 General Fireproofing, 300 Martin 
Marietta, 81 Radio Corp. of America, 409 
Lucky Stores, 200 Nopco Chemical, 200 Pa- 
cific Northern Airlines, 240 British Petroleum. 

Of course, I owe current bills. 

My income from dividends last year was 
somewhat above $7,000. 

Am a lawyer by profession and had an 
extensive law practice when elected in 1958. 
Since December 15, 1958, I have had no con- 
nection directly or indirectly with any law 
firm. During 1963, I had no income what- 
ever from law business. 

The above, Mr. Secretary, states my fi- 
nancial situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 


DAIRY BILL IS FAIR TO ALL 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer is 
one of the finest and most widely re- 
spected farm newspapers in America. 
Currently it contains an editorial en- 
titled “Dairy Bill Is Fair to All.” The 
editorial is enthusiastically in support of 
the bill which I introduced, which passed 
the Senate, and which is now pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

The editorial points out that while the 
proposed legislation may not solve all the 
surplus problems, it will go a long way 
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toward doing so. The bill would help 
the farmers who produce fiuid milk, those 
who produce milk to be processed into 
cheese, and the taxpayer. 

This is an excellent editorial, a fine 
summary of the bill. I recommend it to 
Members of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives because it is a com- 
plicated bill, which this editorial ex- 
plains in a simple, readable, and ac- 
curate way. 

The same fine publication also car- 
ries an editorial entitled “Keep Conser- 
vation Reserve,” pointing out the disas- 
ter that will befall the taxpayer as well 
as the farmer if the conservation re- 
serve program is not renewed. This 
Senate has done its work on that pro- 
gram, but it is pending in the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
editorials, one entitled “Dairy Bill Is 
Fair to All,” and one entitled “Keep Con- 
servation Reserve,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DAIRY BILL Is FAIR To ALL 

The dairymen’s excess base plan—intro- 
duced by Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin—has passed the Senate 
by a 45 to 33 vote. It is now in the House 
of Representatives. 

The bill would apply to Federal market 
order areas. It would require a majority 
of producers in a milk order area to ap- 
prove the plan. 

If approved, each dairy producer would 
receive class I milk prices for his propor- 
tion of the milk sold as fluid milk in his 
order area, He would get manufacturing 
milk prices for his part of the milk that 
went into manufactured products. 

Present blend pricing encourages overpro- 
duction in order areas. All producers are 
paid alike whether they are contributing 
greatly to increased surpluses or not. 

These surpluses go for manufacturing 
products, such as cheese, butter, and dry 
milk. This milk brings a lower price. It 
drags down the blend price for everyone in 
the order area. 

The figures clearly show the effects of 
blend pricing. U.S. milk production has 
been going down the past year. But pro- 
duction in order areas has been increasing 
and so have their surpluses. 

The dairy areas in the East once produced 
hardly more than enough milk needed for 
the fluid market. Today even the eastern 
market order areas produce a large surplus 
of milk which must be processed. 

These increased processed products of 
dairymen in order areas compete with those 
produced in parts of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, where dairymen have only a process- 
ing milk market. 

We are surprised that some farm spokes- 
men oppose the bill. They say that it will 
not solve the milk surplus problem. This 
is true. 

But it will stop the increasing surpluses of 
milk in order areas. It will mean that or- 
der area dairymen will get the same price 
for manufacturing milk as dairymen who 
produce milk only for processing plants. 

The plan will not increase milk prices 
to consumers. It will not require Govern- 
ment controls. And the dairymen in each 
marketing order area can decide for them- 
selves whether or not they want the program. 

What could be fairer? 


KEEP CONSERVATION RESERVE 
The conservation reserve program may die. 
The Senate has voted a 2-year extension, 
but the House has taken no action as yet. 
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If Congress fails to act by the end of this 
month, contracts will expire on 6.7 million 
acres. Much of this land will go back into 
production this coming spring. By the end 
of next year another 3.3 million acres will 
come out of the program, 

Wisconsin will lose 271,000 acres of con- 
servation reserve land by the end of this 
month. Contracts for another 154,000 acres 
will expire by the end of 1964. 

Here's one farm program that has had 
the support of city folks. Conservation 
reserve acres often serve as game cover. 
Some of the land has been planted to trees 
or converted to ponds for fish and wild fowl. 

“It played the double role of helping re- 
duce our oppressive crop surpluses while 
providing badly needed habitat for wild- 
life,” says the Milwaukee Journal. 

“Farmers, conservationists—and the tax- 
payer who foots the bill for our 
crop surpluses—should demand that Con- 
gress extend and even expand the program,” 
the Journal says. 

It is time that Congress acts. It does not 
make sense to let this land go back into 
production at a time when we have sur- 
pluses hanging over our heads. 


FOX LAKE CITY, WIS., A SELF- 
HELP CITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American Medical Association’s publica- 
tion Today’s Health carries in its cur- 
rent issue an outstanding article on the 
accomplishment by Fox Lake City, Wis., 
in securing a physician by raising money 
locally to equip a clinic and obtain a 
physician who can provide medical serv- 
ice for the community. This is a won- 
derful example of what a community can 
do by relying on its own resources, gen- 
erosity, and sense of community interest, 
to provide medical services. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “A Self-Help Plan for Doc- 
torless Towns,” be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SELF-HELP PLAN FOR DocrorLess TOWNS 
(By Howard Earle) 

Small towns in the United States are cor- 
ralling doctors today in a manner that offers 
promise to doctorless towns. Communities 
that haven't had resident practicing physi- 
cians for years, and some that never had a 
resident physician, now proudly boast of 
not one but two or more doctors and a den- 
tist, too. 

No one ts claiming a wholesale exodus of 
physicians from metropolitan centers to 
rural areas, or a sudden surge of enthusi- 
asm among interns to establish practices in 
small communities. Far too many towns in 
the country still are without doctors. But 
their situation may not be hopeless if the 
residents are alert and industrious. A num- 
ber of doctorless towns could have the shin- 
gle of an M.D. hanging on Main Street if 
they would provide the bait that some com- 
munities in similar predicaments are using 
to attract doctors to their towns. 

“The bait is not always easy to come by, 
and that may be the stumbling block for 
some communities,” points out Edward 
Neitzel. “It requires united community ef- 
fort, counseling and guidance from outside 
sources experienced in such things, and 
plenty of hard work by the villagers.” 

Neitzel speaks from experience. He is a 
merchant in Fox Lake City, a Wisconsin 
community of about 1,200 residents 2 hours 
driving time northwest of Milwaukee. The 
townspeople there made up their collective 
mind to get a doctor. They wound up with 
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a modern medical center and two physicians, 

-at least one of whom is available 24 hours a 
day, 365 days of the year. How the residents 
turned the trick might well serve as a guide 
for other communities seeking doctors. 

A couple of years ago, when I was presi- 
dent of the Fox Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce,” recalls Neitzel, “the matter of ob- 
taining.a doctor for the community was dis- 
cussed during a meeting. We decided to 
take our problem to the Wisconsin State 
Medical Society.” 

Actually, the community was not entirely 
without the services of a physician. There 
was beloved Dr. Edward Elliott. The pre- 
vious year he had been honored as Wiscon- 
sin’s oldest practicing physician. But age 
limited his energies and he was unable to 
see as many patients in a day as once was 
his custom. A survey disclosed that Dr. 
Elliott was seeing only a small portion—less 
than 20 percent—of the residents who 
sought medical care. The others were call- 
ing on doctors in neighboring cities. 

In one way the community was as badly 
off as towns without a doctor. The residents 
were Complaining that they had to drive 
miles to out-of-town doctors. The addi- 
tional costs in transportation and time were 
adding to their medical care bills. On the 
other side of the coin, any doctor consider- 
ing resident practice in Fox Lake City would 
be concerned about the townspeople going 
out of town for their medical care. He 
would be well aware of the attachments 
which usually accompany the relationship 
between doctor and patient when freedom 
of choice of a doctor prevails. It might not 
be the simplest thing to induce many of the 
patients to return to a resident doctor. 

“That was the opinion of the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society when Bill Holloway 
and I talked with its officials in Madison 
about getting a doctor for us,“ explained 
Neitzel. “We naturally couldn’t speak for 
all the residents but we felt we could give 
some assurance that the majority of them 
would patronize a local doctor.” 

Neitzel and Holloway left the State medical 
society with a promise that Fox Lake City 
would be placed on the society's list of towns 
wanting doctors. The list is mailed to 
physicians establishing practices, such as in- 
terns and those turning from other medical 
careers to private practice, and to physicians 
desiring to move from one location to an- 
other. The two men also were handed a list 
of doctors seeking towns in which to set 
up a practice. A few weeks later the pair 
was back again at the State medical society. 

Is the trouble with you or us?” asked 
Neitzel. “We've sent out a number of let- 
lets but nothing has happened. Either 
there's something wrong with our letterwrit- 
ing, or with your method.” 

A short discussion brought out that the 
residents of Fox Lake City were not using the 
bait most attractive to doctors. The towns 
that get the doctors are the ones that dangle 
the best bait before them,” Neitzel and 
Holloway were told. Then the discussion 
took on a more detailed explanation. 

“Many small towns in America are without 
doctors today because the modern physician 
needs a medical center and the latest in fa- 
cilities to treat his patients. This means 
laboratories, X-rays, and other up-to-date 
equipment for diagnosis and treatment,” a 
spokesman for the Wisconsin Medical Society 
explained. 

The solution to Fox Lake City’s problem 
might be a medical center. The towns pro- 
viding modern medical centers were the ones 
getting the doctors. Such a center, or clinic, 
might not be beyond the reach of Fox Lake 
City residents. Other communities had built 
them, aided by counseling and guidance from 
the community medical assistance plan of 
the Sears, Roebuck Foundation in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Association. 
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Neitzel returned home and fired off a query 
to Norman H. Davis, director of Sears com- 
munity medical assistance plan in Chicago. 
By return mail came an outline of the plan’s 
operation, built around three fundamental 
facets: 

1. An economic survey of a community, 
using questions drawn up by the community 
medical assistance plan, but conducted by a 
nonbiased unit such as the local chamber of 
commerce or a service organization. 

2. A medical center which the residents of 
the town build and rent for a moderate fee 
to a doctor or doctors with option for the 
lessee to buy. 

3. Business and financial counseling and 
guidance, but no actual financial assistance. 

No action would be undertaken by the com- 
munity medical assistance plan until an in- 
terested community voted to build its own 
medical center. The Fox Lake City residents 
voted overwhelmingly to do so. The next 
step was taking the economic survey to deter- 
mine if the community could support a 
doctor. 

“The community survey sometimes shows 
that the town actually could not support a 
physician,” explains Davis. “We don't touch 
a town unless the survey shows that a doctor 
will gross at least $25,000 annually. This 
gross is based on office calls only.” 

There is sound reasoning behind the $25,- 
000 minimum. A doctor must purchase his 
medications and equipment, stand deprecia- 
tion on the equipment, and replace it with 
more modern designs, and pay office rent. He 
needs an automobile, kept in tiptop shape, to 
make calls. At least 25 percent of his net 
income goes for payment of taxes. If recently 
out of medical school, he may be paying on 
loans for money used to finance his educa- 
tion. He will also be renting or buying a 
home and may be supporting a family. 

When such contingencies are considered, 
the $25,000 gross income guarantee is not ex- 
cessive. In fact, the figure is based on long 
studies of the spread necessary between a 
doctor's gross and net income. 

The residents of some towns doubt they 
could possibly guarantee such an income to 
a doctor. Some cannot. The Fox Lake City 
survey, conducted by the American Legion, 
clearly indicated the residents could go far 
beyond the guaranteed minimum. 

The interviewers visited households, asking 
a series of questions. They wanted to know: 
Were you sick last year? How many times 
were members of your family in a hospital in 
the last 12 months? What for? What is the 
distance of the hospital from your home? 
The number of times members of your fam- 
ily visited a doctor in the last 12 months? 


Do you have health insurance? Hospital in- 


surance? 

The survey uncovered a few surprises. It 
showed that an average of 39 people from 
Fox Lake City and its trade territory visited 
doctors in other communities every day. 
These 39 patients were traveling a combined 
distance of 666 miles daily, representing an 
annual cost of $4,000 for gas and oil alone. 
Depreciation on the cars and time lost travel- 
ing were not taken into consideration. 

The survey also revealed that the com- 
munity and its trade area were spending 
$75,000 a year on doctors’ fees alone. An 
additional $60,000 was spent annually on 
medicines and, according to the survey, these 
people paid out $82,400 a year for medical 
and nonmedical supplies while visiting the 
doctors. 

The big surprise came in the wrap-up. It 
showed the community was spending $221,- 
400 annually for out-of-town medical care. 
Here was an economic potential to support a 
doctor in a way far superior to what many 
physicians experience in large metropolitan 
areas. The town had voted to build a medi- 
cal center and it had the necessary potential 
to support two or more doctors. A number 
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of the residents formed a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, the Fox Lake Medical Center, Inc. 

Many communities hold pancake suppers, 
rodeos, raffies, fish fries, barbecues, chicken 
dinners, and street dances to raise money 
for building medical centers. The residents 
of Fox Lake City dispensed with such money- 
raising projects and placed the fund raising 
on a basis of donations and purchase of 
certificates of indebtedness at $25 each. The 
certificates, bearing interest at 2 percent per 
annum, were issued instead of stock because 
of Wisconsin laws in regard to nonprofit 
organizations. 

“We set our sights high,” explained 
Neitzel. “We put our goal at $50,000, and 
went out to raise it, calling for volunteer 
workers.” 

The response was immediate. The local 
parent-teachers’ association donated all it 
had in its treasury. The volunteer fire de- 
partment gave $4,000. The local high school 
was being transferred and the district con- 
solidated with the Waupun School District, 
so the band mothers gave all that was in 
their treasury, $1,000. Others contributed 
as generously. Businessmen were asked to 
contribute $100 each. Some gave as much 
as $500. 

Two residents who had lived in the com- 
munity for many, many years knew most of 
the people who had lived in Fox Lake City 
and then moved away to other localities. 
The two natives wrote to these nonresidents, 
soliciting donations. Their efforts brought 
in about $2,000. 

The officers of the Medical Center Corp., 
its board of directors, and volunteers made 
a door-to-door canvas of the community. 
There were 12 teams of seven persons each. 
Five of the seven solicited, and the remain- 
ing two took care of the paper work, map- 
ping areas for the solicitors, listing the 
names of certificate purchasers and amounts 
purchased, and so forth. Individuals were 
solicited according to their financial status. 
Some were asked to buy four of the certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, others only one. 
Within a few weeks more than half of the 
$50,000 goal had been raised. 

From the very outset, representatives of 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation community 
medical assistance plan gave valuable ad- 
vice, guidance, and assistance to those work- 
ing to get a medical center for their com- 
munity. Now that the residents had raised 
more than half of the necessary funds, the 
program took on added zest. 

A site was selected at the corner of Spring 
and Cherry Streets near the edge of town, 
and where highly traversed route 33 from 
Beaver Dam feeds into Spring Street. The 
community medical assistance plan had 
helped select the site for the center. Now 
it provided, free of charge, blueprints and 
building specifications for a two-doctor unit 
medical center and advised that bids be 
asked for construction of the building. 
Once the bids were in, the community medi- 
cal assistance plan sent its own construction 
engineer to let them. 

“Taking the letting of the bids out of our 
hands saved us thousands of dollars,” said 
Neitzel. “We were in no position to dicker 
with contractors and knew little about such 
construction even if we would have tried to 
drive for a bargain. But a man experienced 
in building medical centers knew exactly 
what was needed and the costs. Besides, 
the blueprints and building specifications 
given us saved at least $2,000." 

The bids were let October 1, 1961, and 2 
weeks later a goodly portion of the towns- 
people turned out for ground-breaking cere- 
monies. Meanwhile, the community assist- 
ance medical plan, aided by the American 
Medical Association and the Wisconsin State 
Medical Society, set out in earnest to obtain 
a doctor for the medical center. The search 
was neither as long nor as arduous as are 
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some to locate a doctor. Dr. William Dux- 
bury explains why. 

“I was in the side wings so to speak,” he 
says, “watching the progress of the center. 
When it was ready for occupancy I took 
over.” 

Dr. Duxbury took his bachelor of science 
degree in pharmacy at the University of Wis- 
consin and prior to a hitch in the Armed 
Forces, worked as a pharmacist in a drug- 
store in Beaver Dam, just 9 miles from Fox 
Lake City. While serving as a pharmacist 
for 2 years in the Army Medical Corps, he 
decided to become a doctor. When he got 
out of the Army, he entered George Wash- 
ington Medical School in Washington, D.C. 
There he met a classmate, William Snook, 
of Freeport, Ill, and the two became fast 
friends. While in medical school, like most 
medical students, Duxbury learned of the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation community med- 
ical assistance plan and kept close watch of 
its releases for an opportunity in a Wiscon- 
sin locale to his liking. 

“When it became definite that Fox Lake 
City would have a medical center,” explained 
Dr. Duxbury, “I contacted Dr. Snook and we 
agreed to set up our practice in Fox Lake 
City, renting the medical center, if all things 
were agreeable to the townspeople and to us.” 

All things were agreeable. The towns- 
people held a reception for the residents to 
meet their two new doctors. Two weeks 
later, on July 15, 1962, the medical center 
was dedicated. 

Once again the townspeople had an op- 
portunity to meet their new doctors. An 
added attraction was a tour of the two-doctor 
unit medical building. It had been erected 
at a cost of $50,000. Not all the necessary 
funds had been raised by the drive. The 
townspeople fell $12,000 short of their goal 
but the needed amount was borrowed by the 
Medical Center Corp. from the bank. How- 
ever, the residents had done nobly to raise 
$38,000, especially when among the 1,200 resi- 
dents there are fewer than 450 who could be 
regarded as employable or wage earners. 

Since its occupancy by Drs. Duxbury and 
Snook, the Fox Lake Medical Center has 
proved its value to the townsfolk in innumer- 
able ways. Foremost, it eliminates the ne- 
cessity of speeding emergency cases to 
hospitals in Beaver Dam and Waupun, each 
9 miles from Fox Lake City. The time saved 
by a 24-hour-a-day staffed emergency room, 
in many instances, has spelled the difference 
between life and death. 

In the first 9 months of their practice, 
the doctors built a file of 1,500 case histories. 
Of course, in building these case histories, 
some patients were seen many times, so the 
1,500 figure is no indication of the actual 
number of patients seen. They may see as 
many as 50 patients a day, with every patient 
allotted at least 15 minutes. In some in- 
stances, a detailed examination may take an 
hour or more. 

The doctors have equipped the medical 
center with the most modern equipment, 
which they purchased themselves. But here, 
too, aid in selecting the best equipment 
was rendered by the community medical 
assistance plan. Director Davis, of the plan, 
dispatched an expert in medical business 
practice to help the doctors select and buy 
equipment, organize the business side of 
their practice, and set up forms, accounting 
procedures, and policies. 

The $300 monthly rental paid by the doc- 
tors to the Medical Center, Inc., goes for 
payment of the interest on the certificates 
of indebtedness and final retirement of the 
certificates. Rental funds also are used for 
the upkeep of the building, which is prac- 
tically nil because of its construction. Mean- 
time, the doctors are happy in what they 
regard an ideal setup. 

“Our practice is most challenging,” asserts 
Dr. Duxbury. We have seen and treated 
diseases only talked about in medical schools. 
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We treat every kind of an emergency from 
home, farm, and highway to factory and 
occupational accidents, We are on the cour- 
tesy staffs of the hospitals in Beaver Dam and 
Waupun, which means we can take our 
patients to these hospitals and treat them 
there.” 

Perhaps a real plum in the medical pro- 
fession today, and the envy of any doctor, are 
the long weekends which Drs. Duxbury and 
Snook enjoy through a rotation of their 
schedule. Dr, Duxbury keeps shop from Fri- 
day night to Monday or Tuesday morning 
one weekend, while Dr. Snook takes off. The 
procedure is reversed the following weekend. 

Like the doctors, the townspeople of Fox 
Lake City are happy with the results of their 
“get a doctor” project. They don’t have 
to drive miles now for medical care. They 
are proud of their medical center, and they 
have learned the value of teamwork. 

“The project seemed to weld the residents 
together in a unified force,” commented Mrs. 
John Madigan, a member of the board of 
directors of the medical center. “It taught 
us teamwork, and we have been working to- 
gether in harmony ever since to accomplish 
our objectives. Now that we have learned 
we can work together, we are planning some 
additional projects to improve our city.” 

A gasoline station owner on Fox Lake City’s 
Main Street summarized the feeling of most 
residents when he said, “We don’t like to 
think we're any different than other folks 
who might find themselves in the predica- 
ment we were in. We just had a problem and 
we did something about it.“ 

Like Fox Lake City, other small towns have 
recognized a similar problem and have done 
something about it with the assistance and 
guidance of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
community medical assistance plan. Since 
the plan came into being in January 1958, 
more than 80 medical centers have been 
started. About 75 have been completed, 
with 68 occupied by doctors. Applications 
by towns for surveys to determine if they 
could support a doctor are increasing. 

Early this year, eight communities in New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana voted to participate in the Sears Foun- 
dation plan. At the same time, completed 
surveys in other communities in as many 
States revealed that nine of the towns had 
sufficient potential to proceed with plans to 
build medical centers, while only one com- 
munity fell short of the requirements. And 
10 communities in Eastern, Midwestern, and 
Southern States applied for surveys of their 
towns. 

A classic example of how a medical center 
aids a town is Clarksville, Mo. In 1960, the 
community medical assistance plan received 
an application from Clarksville, a community 
70 miles north of St. Louis. The town had 
experienced a population decrease of 50 per- 
cent over a 20-year period. The problem, 
typical of many rural towns, was lack of suf- 
ficient employment opportunities to hold the 
younger generation. 

Clarksville residents, trying to rebuild, cre- 
ated a Clarksville Development Corp. to in- 
terest industry in settling in the area, But 
industries remained aloof because the com- 
munity had no means of providing medical 
care for their employees. So the residents 
decided to do the only logical thing—get a 
doctor. 

They were surveyed by the community 
medical assistance plan, met the n 
requirements, and were aided in their efforts 
to raise funds for a medical-dental center. 
With the cooperation of the American Medi- 
cal Association, a doctor was located. The 
American Dental Association helped find a 
dentist. 

The new medical-dental center with its 
doctor and dentist brought instant results. 
A clothing manufacturer, employing 300 per- 
sons, located in the town. The population 
increased, and Clarksville became a much- 
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cited example of a community that helped 
itself to a better way of life. 

F. J. L. Blasingame, M.D., executive vice 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, says, “A community in need of physi- 
cians should be aware of the great change in 
the practice of medicine. Today’s physician 
is a trained scientist. He relies not only on 
his skill and judgment, but also on the many 
technological advancements and other diag- 
nostic tools. Prospective physicians would 
be attracted to rural areas if the smaller 
communities would develop an interest in 
local health problems and create proper fa- 
cilities and equipment.” 

Dr. Walter S. Wiggins, secretary of the 
Council in Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association, voices 
a like opinion. He advises: 

There is only one way a small community 
can get a doctor today. The town has to 
set out to make itself such an attractive place 
to practice that a physician will be drawn 
to settle there.“ 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation’s commu- 
nity medical assistance plan is not the only 
organization striving to attract doctors to 
little towns. The American Medical Associa- 
tion, while working closely with the plan, 
also is active in the field. For instance the 
AMA has been advising local medical societies 
for some time now to do more than merely 
supply names of communities to physicians 
looking for a place to practice. Now, many 
of the physicians on placement lists receive 
detailed descriptions of towns seeking resi- 
dent doctors. 

The AMA works through and with the 
placement services of the various State medi- 
cal societies, maintaining lists of towns in 
States desiring resident doctors. Many com- 
munities inquire of the AMA about the pos- 
sibilities of inducing doctors to move into 
their localities and establish practices. Such 
inquiring communities are sent a checklist 
which gives information to help residents 
determine if there exists a real need for a 
doctor in the community. Such services by 
the AMA are free, as are the services of the 
various State medical groups acting as liai- 
sons in bringing a town and a doctor to- 
gether. 

Despite all the aid from outside sources, a 
town setting out to obtain a doctor would do 
well to follow the example of a woman who's 
after a man: “Spruce up and be certain to 
have the right bait.” 


SENATOR RUSSELL: MAN OF THE 
YEAR IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
farmers of America have had no greater 
friend in the Congress than my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Dick RussELL has devoted much of 
his long and outstanding service in the 
Senate to the cause of agriculture. And 
because of his good work, farmers of the 
United States today enjoy a prosperity 
unequaled anywhere else in the world. 
However, if our farmers are to have a 
better life and a fair share of the na- 
tional income, much remains to be done 
and Senator RUSSELL is not a man to 
rest on his laurels. 

Because of his lifelong service to 
agriculture, the Progressive Farmer 
magazine has named Senator RUSSELL 
one of its “Men of the Year.” I commend 
the magazine on its splendid choice and 
salute Senator RussEtt on this well- 
deserved recognition. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
magazine’s citation to Senator RUSSELL 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA 


Few people have rendered more outstand- 
ing service to their State and Nation over a 
longer period of time than Ricuarp B. Rus- 
SELL, U.S. Senator since 1933. 

He is a leading member of the bipartisan 
farm bloc and has fought throughout his 
Senate career to obtain a fair deal for the 
American farmer. His major efforts for ag- 
riculture have been directed toward develop- 
ing a fair and reasonable system of price 
supports for basic farm commodities. He 
played a leading role in formulating and ob- 
taining passage of the basic agricultural 
conservation programs now in effect. Sen- 
ator RuSSELL also sponsored other legisla- 
tion, such as the rural electrification pro- 
gram, the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the lunch program. 

Closely related to these activities have 
been Senator RUssELL’s efforts in river and 
water resource development. He was instru- 
mental in obtaining funds for multipurpose 
dams on the Chattahoochee and Savannah 
Rivers. He also sponsored legislation cre- 
ating the Southeastern Waterways Study 
Commission. 

Senator Russet has always been a stanch 
supporter of the land-grant college system 
and many times has taken the leadership in 
providing additional Federal funds for co- 
operative work of USDA with State exten- 
sion services and State experiment stations. 

While we honor Senator RUssELL primarily 
for his contributions to agriculture, we can- 
not ignore his contributions to many other 
vital aspects of our national well-being. He 
is chairman of the Senate's Armed Services 
Committee and ranking Democratic member 
of the Appropriations Committee. He was 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations for many years. 

RicHarp RUSSELL began his political career 
at 23 as a Georgia legislator. Ten years 
later, in 1931, he was elected Governor. His 
administration was marked by a sweeping 
reorganization of State government, includ- 
ing consolidation of all State-supported col- 
leges into a unified university system. 


TAX REFORM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the most 
unrealistic provision of the present tax 
law, in my view, is the $600 exemption 
permitted to each taxpayer and for each 
of his dependents. 

In 1940, the personal exemption for a 
man and wife was $2,000. The theory 
upon which a personal exemption is 
granted is that a taxpayer, or a family 
unit, should have a minimum level of in- 
come, a subsistence level of income, be- 
fore a Federal Tax is levied upon that 
income. 

The most onerous wartime levy that 
the Congress made during World War II, 
in my view, was to lower that personal 
exemption. The Congress did it for two 
reasons. One was to raise revenue for 
the war, and the second was to dampen 
consumer demand. 

Do we need now to dampen consumer 
demand? I should say not. This is 
where stimulation of our economy is 
needed most. The cost of living is now 
more than twice what it was in 1940. A 
man and wife had a personal exemption 
of $2,000 in 1940. Now, when there is 
idle productive capacity for want of con- 
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sumer demand and when the cost of liv- 
ing is more than twice as high, the war- 
time levy reducing personal exemptions 
has not been repealed. 

This is the item to which Congress 
should first address its attention in tax 
legislation. 

This inadequate personal exemption 
of $600 cannot be measured by a yard- 
stick of equity. When I say it is inade- 
quate, let any parent of a child in col- 
lege, or of a child in high school, an- 
swer the question whether this is an ade- 
quate exemption for the rearing and edu- 
cation of a child. 

A few days ago, I talked with a young 
father of a newly born babe. He said 
the cost of that child was already more 
than $600, and it is only a few weeks old. 

Measure this alongside what Secretary 
Dillon says, that the “typical” taxpayer 
with an adjusted gross income of $1 
million per year 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
3 additiona! minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am not 
going to object, but I would like the 
Senator from Tennessee to know that I 
am waiting to address myself to a point 
of personal] privilege, and I have to be at 
a briefing of the State Department on 
the Panama situation. 

Mr. GORE. I shall take only 1 more 
minute. 

I call attention to the fact that Secre- 
tary Dillon has supplied to the Finance 
Committee a table and statistics which 
show that when the proposed tax bill is 
enacted, a taxpayer with an adjusted 
gross income of $1 million a year—a real 
income of more than 81½ million a 
year—will pay taxes on that adjusted 
gross income of $1 million per year not 
at 91 percent, not 75 percent, not 66 per- 
cent, not 50 percent, not 40 percent, not 
30 percent, but at less than 24 percent. 
Yet we permit this inadequate $600 ex- 
emption for a taxpayer and his depend- 
ents, this wartime levy, to remain in 
effect. 

I shall call the attention of the Senate 
to extremes of this bill daily in an effort 
to challenge the conscience and sense of 
fairness of my distinguished colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further morning business, morning 
business is closed; and, without objec- 
tion, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate Reso- 
lution 89, providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain circumstances. 


BRIEFING BY STATE DEPARTMENT 
ON PANAMANIAN SITUATION 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to a question of personal privilege, 
I wish to announce that this morning, in 
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consultation with the acting chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], I requested, in behalf of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, a briefing by State Department offi- 
cials best qualified to brief the subcom- 
mittee, and all members of the full com- 
mittee who cared to attend, on the Pana- 
manian crisis. It was scheduled for 3 
o’clock. Subsequently, it was decided to 
combine that briefing with a briefing of 
the congressional leadership at 1:15 p.m. 
I will attend that briefing. I have told 
the press I would make no comment so 
far as concerns any knowledge I may 
have about the situation in Panama until 
I obtain all the facts from the State De- 
Soe which we expect to receive at 


RESPONSIBLE REPORTING—PER- 
SONAL STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn to a matter of personal privilege, 
taking the form of answering falsifica- 
tions on the part of the press in my State 
with respect to the handling of educa- 
tion legislation in the previous session of 
Congress. 

The late great journalist, Mr. A. J. 
Liebling, whose articles appeared in the 
New Yorker magazine under the cap- 
tion “The Wayward Press” performed a 
valuable and needed public service in 
the course of his distinguished career, 
which I hope some other able and dedi- 
cated newspaperman will continue. 
These articles held a mirror to the press, 
and the image reflected, in a great many 
cases, was not flattering. 

The public should be aware that the 
press can and does err, for the public 
reads and trusts that which is writ- 
ten. For the most part this trust is 
justified, which fact follows from an ac- 
ceptance of, and an adherence to, the 
ethics of journalism on the part of both 
the writer and his editor. The ethical 
canon to which both subscribe can be 
summed up by their acceptance of a 
binding obligation to be accurate, to be 
honest, and to be objective in their work. 

Unfortunately, each profession has in 
its ranks the few who violate the ethics 
and code of the great majority. Some 
are venal, some are malicious, some are 
merely incompetent and careless. 

It was against such as these betrayals 
of the press function that A. J. Liebling 
wrote, in waging his fight to elevate the 
standards and to maintain the honor 
of his profession. He did it skillfully, 
with conviction and with corrosive ef- 
fect. His analyses of the treatment of 
news by editors and reporters are de- 
servedly included in the curriculums of 
our great schools of journalism. 
will stand as classics of criticism. 

Should there be a fledgling journalist 
who wishes to emulate Mr. Liebling and 
who desires to be guided to material 
upon which he can work, I would sug- 
gest that the dispatches which emanate 
from Washington correspondents and 
are printed in the daily press of our 
smaller communities would prove re- 
warding. My attention was caught by 
such an article which was published on 
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Christmas Day in the Portland Orego- 
nian under the byline of Mr. A. Robert 
Smith, in some of whose other fiction 
I have previously had the dubious dis- 
tinction of being portrayed. Mr. Smith 
and his wife, who writes under the name 
of Yvonne Franklin, are correspondents 
for some six Oregon newspapers which 
include, in addition to the Portland Ore- 
gonian, the Pendleton East Oregonian, 
the Medford Mail Tribune, the Salem 
Oregon Statesman, the Corvallis Ga- 
zette-Times, and the Eugene Register 
Guard. Thus, these two as individuals 
and as a team have access, through these 
outlets, to a substantial percentage of 
the population of my State. 

I propose to discuss the Smith Christ- 
mas column briefly, in order that the 
factual inaccuracies contained therein 
may be set straight and thus to demon- 
strate the continuing need for self-crit- 
icism by writers and their editors, if 
they are to take seriously their public 
responsibilities as newspapermen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION BILL TRIUMPH FOR EDITH 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

Wasuincton.—Whether the newly enacted 
college aid bill is “the most significant edu- 
cation bill passed by the Congress in the 
history of the Republic,” as President John- 
son stated when he signed it into law, or 
just the most important Federal education 
law since the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 
1862, as President Kennedy said before his 
death, it is likely to prove of lasting sig- 
nificance in helping colleges expand to meet 
their responsibilities. 

However historians will evaluate it later 
on, this Higher Education Act certainly 
stands as the crowning achievement of the 9- 
year legislative career of Portland’s Congress- 
woman Epirn Green. Of the several bills 
she has steered into law in the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare field—including juvenile 
delinquency aid, rural library service, Alaska 
Mental Health Act, and equal pay for equal 
work for women—none is more likely to earn 
her a niche in history. 

What acclaim she receives by this accom- 
plishment, Mrs. Green painfully earned in 
the seemingly endless meetings, hearings, 
buttonholing, and bargaining during this 
longest-of-peacetime congressional session. 
More than once she nearly threw in the 
sponge, so many and high were the obstacles 
she faced. But at length she succeeded— 
and the rarity of this sort of legislative suc- 
cess story alone makes it worth telling in 
sequence. 

The story really begins last year when 
both House and Senate had passed college 
aid bills, but the compromise version was 
killed in the House when Republicans ob- 
jected to a Federal scholarship program 
which the Senate had added. A whirlwind 
lobby campaign by the National Educa- 
tion Association against aid to colleges, 
without aid to elementary and secondary 
school aid, contributed substantially to this 
last-minute defeat. 

When Congress reconvened in January, 
President Kennedy had been persuaded by 
his advisers to press for an omnibus some- 
thing-for-everyone education bill, including 
aid for colleges, elementary and secondary 
schools, vocational training, plus extension 


of the popular existing programs of aid for 
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federally impacted school districts and the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Mrs. Green opposed the omnibus approach, 
concluding that an all-or-nothing approach 
would result in nothing from the House. 
This conclusion was based on recognition 
that most House Republicans opposed aid 
to elementary and secondary schools, but 
that enough of them favor aid for colleges 
to make this part of the package a live 
possibility. 

By May she had won her point with the 
White House. She reported from her sub- 
committee a bill authorizing loans and grants 
for college classrooms. It had solid biparti- 
san backing in her committee. 

Representative Howarp SMITH, Democrat, 
of Virginia, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, refused to consider it until he 
could see all the other education bills, which 
he suspected might deny aid to segregated 
school districts. Mrs. Green got House 
leaders to establish a priority list of only 
three education bills—college, vocational, 
and impacted aid—for this year; and with 
that assurance, SMITH cleared them for de- 
bate. The Green strategy was proved right 
when the House approved the college aid 
bill by a vote of 287 to 113 in August. 

Senator Warxn Morse, meanwhile, had 
held hearings on the omnibus bill, On Octo- 
ber 1 he reported out a package bill includ- 
ing vocational, the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and impacted aid. College 
aid, he said enigmatically, would have to 
wait. On October 7, however, the full 
Senate Labor Committee took the rare ac- 
tion of taking the college aid bill from 
Morse’s Education Subcommittee, at the 
insistence of Senator Jacos Javrrs, Republi- 
can, of New York, and others who favored it 
strongly, and sending it to the Senate along 
with the lesser package bill. The Senate 
passed both bills in October. 

Morse, as chairman of the House-Senate 
conference committee appointed to work out 
compromise versions of the different bills, 
announced he would hold the conferees in 
session until they could agree on all the 
pending bills. Mrs. Green and others in- 
sisted on clearing college aid first. Morse 
dragged his feet. After reports of his threats 
to tie up the whole conference leaked out 
of the secret meetings and into Oregon news- 
papers, the Senator suddenly got down to 
work and the college aid bill was cleared. 

Mrs. Green took it back to the House and 
got a thumping 258-to-92 vote of approval 
for the $1.2 billion compromise bill. 

Morse, however, refused to bring it before 
the Senate until Mrs. GREEN and the House 
conferees accepted his terms on the pending 
package bill, chiefly on vocational education. 
He objected to the House change designed to 
channel more vocational aid into urban areas 
rather than rural areas. A stalemate lasted 
for weeks until Kennedy's assassination. 
Morse’s delaying tactics deprived Kennedy 
the opportunity of signing the college bill, 
perhaps the most significant domestic accom- 
plishment of his administration. 

When Johnson addressed Congress and 
urged action on education bills, it overcame 
the inertia of the stalemated conference. 
L. B. J. used his influence, and the House 
Members bowed to the Senate on vocational 
aid. Morse immediately took college aid 
to the Senate and got a 54-to-27 vote of ap- 
proval, sending it to the White House. 
L. B. J. telephoned Morse his congratulations 
and said he would refer to college aid as the 
Morse-Green bill. 

“I don’t have to tell you what a good 
psychologist he is,” Morse later observed. 

Johnson is also a good politician. In this 
simple backscratching gesture, he solved one 
of the most tormenting political problems 
Wayne Morse has suffered in his 19 years 
in the Senate. Never again will a critic of 
his talkativeness be able to allege ineffective- 
ness with the familiar charge, “His name 
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doesn't appear on one major act of Congress.” 
In fact, Morse has been effective in steer- 
ing education bills through the Senate, in- 
cluding aid to elementary and secondary 
schools, which Kennedy promised in 1961 
would be called the Morse-Thompson bill— 
but it died in the House Rules Committee. 

The irony of his work being rewarded and 
remembered by his name on the Morse-Green 
College Aid Act is that the Senator’s perver- 
sity proved an adversity which the bill's au- 
thor had to surmount in securing its enact- 
ment. 

But that is all the more reason why EDITH 
GREEN merits full recognition, as well as the 
gratitude of all the college presidents of 
Oregon and elsewhere who pleaded for this 
bill, for her crowning achievement. A more 
passive and less determined person, or a 
legislator with fewer skills applied to the 
art of the possible, would have failed or sim- 
ply given up the fight which she so decisively 
has won. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
detail the specific misstatements of fact 
contained in the article, I want to pay my 
sincere respects to my fine colleague from 
the Third Congressional District, the 
Honorable EDITH Green. She deserves 
every possible credit for bringing the 
higher education bill through the House 
committee and through the House of 
Representatives. She was a valiant and 
persuasive proponent for the House posi- 
tion in conference. Her views are re- 
flected in much of the compromise pro- 
posal which was signed by the President. 
What I am discussing today, therefore, 
constitutes absolutely no reflection upon 
Representative Green, who, I am sure, 
would agree with me that the compromise 
bill which became law, while it did not 
contain everything each of us may have 
wished, was to the best of the ability of 
each of us who participated a conscion- 
able compromise, not of principle, but of 
alternative ways of achieving a mutually 
desired goal. We both recognize that 
the two great parliamentary bodies, re- 
flecting as they do differing constitu- 
encies, and operating through different 
institutional devices, demonstrate the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers who, 
though they were devoted to the con- 
stitutional principle of the check and 
balance to preserve liberty, recognized 
that men and women of good will, work- 
ing together could reconcile sincere dif- 
ferences by compromise to the great 
benefit of the public. I am confident, too, 
that Representative Green would be the 
first to reject a falsification of the legis- 
lative history of this landmark enact- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to an analy- 
sis of the article. It contains certain 
misstatements of fact, false inferences, 
and a misinterpretation of the details of 
the legislative process which, since the 
writer sells his product on the basis of a 
supposed expertise, cannot be due to 
carelessness alone. 

To document my statements, I shall 
give examples of each type of error. Ido 
not claim to list an exhaustive inventory 
of each—that I will leave to my hypo- 
thetical graduate students—my exam- 
ples are but illustrative. 

MISSTATEMENTS OF FACT 

Smith asserts: 


Senator WAYNE Morse, meanwhile had held 
hearings on the omnibus bill. On October 1, 
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he reported out a package bill including voca- 
tional, National Defense Education Act and 
impacted aid. College aid, he said enigmat- 
ically, would have to wait. On October 7, 
however, the full Senate Labor Committee 
took the rare action of taking the college 
aid bill from Morse’s Education Subcommit- 
tee, at the insistence of Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Republican, of New York, and others who 
favored it strongly, and sending it to the 
Senate along with the lesser package bill. 


I am sure the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
be very much interested in that observa- 
tion. 

The facts are, on September 10, 1963, 
in executive session, the Education Sub- 
committee discussed with two high rank- 
ing members of the administration the 
parliamentary strategy on S. 580, the 
Kennedy omnibus education bill, which 
included both higher education and vo- 
cational education proposals of the 
President. As early as April 29, 1963, at 
the opening session of the 17 days of 
hearings on the bill, which were con- 
cluded June 25, 1963, at which time 
Commissioner Keppel testified on S. 580, 
I indicated that: 

Speaking now only for myself as a member 
of the subcommittee, I observe that there 
has been much speculation in the press 
about whether there should be an omnibus 
bill or whether there should be a number of 
separate bills acted upon. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is for 
President Kennedy's education program. In 
some areas he would like to see even more 
done than has been recommended. He is 
not particularly impressed with the logic 
which holds that three separate purchases 
of items with a total fixed cost is more eco- 
nomical than one purchase of all three items 
with the same price tag. 

Others may hold a different view, but as 
long as he can get the needed education 
items which he believes essential to our 
country, now and in the decades ahead, he 
will not be too particular about the number 
of the packages, or the legislative wrapping 
paper in which they come. 

Such considerations belong to the field of 
legislative tactics. The grand strategy, and 
-the final objective are the important ele- 
ments. The grand strategy was outlined in 
the great message on education which the 
President sent up last January 29. The 
final objective is the enactment of soundly 
based education legislation, in the public 
interest, which will be of benefit to all of our 
citizens, in our schools and out. 


This statement will be found in the 
printed record of hearings before the 
committee. 

A full and frank discussion of the 
issues involved in the S. 580 omnibus bill 
proposals—including higher education 
title II provisions—was had on Septem- 
ber 10, 1963, and the following day, Sep- 
tember 11. The subcommittee decision 
on September 11 was to report, with 
amendments, H.R. 4955, the vocational 
bill, to the full committee, reserving to 
the subcommittee members the right to 
offer further amendments in full com- 
mittee. No mention at that time was 
made to report the higher education bill, 
HR. 6143. 

Up to that time we had considered in 
the subcommittee only the vocational 
education bill, although there had been 
considerable discussion of the higher 
education bill because of its close rela- 
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tionship to the entire education legis- 
lation package. 

Incidentally, a mimeographed sum- 
mary of the subcommittee action, dated 
September 12, authorized by my sub- 
committee, was made available to the 
press. H.R. 4955, the vocational mini- 
bus bill, was discussed in full committee 
in executive session on September 25. I 
told my colleagues that I had informed 
the press following the September 11 sub- 
committee session of my intention to 
handle the omnibus bill, S. 580, on an in- 
stallment plan basis so that all sections 
of the comprehensive proposal could be 
voted up or down. I had in that meeting 
with the press referred in a jocular man- 
ner to the fact that H.R. 4955, the voca- 
tional bill, was a minibus first install- 
ment on the big bill. 

Senator CLARK, in the course of the 
discussion, indicated his intent to sub- 
stitute for H.R. 4955, titles I and II of S. 
580—student assistance and higher edu- 
cation programs—and if this action 
failed, to move to add to H.R. 4955 the 
titles in question. Senator Javits indi- 
cated that he would move to substitute 
for the Clark proposal the language of 
the conference bill of the 87th Congress, 
which he had introduced as S. 500, strik- 
ing therefrom the student loan proposals. 
I indicated that, in my judgment, a sepa- 
ration of the two bills would be the better 
strategy if we hoped to pass both. 

I also want to point out that in view 
of the fact that a quorum of the mem- 
bers of my subcommittee were also pres- 
ent at the full committee meeting, I saw 
no reason why we could not expedite the 
handling of the higher education bill by 
taking action on both the vocational 
education bill and the higher education 
bill as separate bills since we had 
achieved a consensus of support for both 
measures at the full committee meeting 
which was then being held. 

In the subcommittee executive ses- 
sions we had not formally reached a 
decision on the higher education bill. 
We had agreed to a vocational educa- 
tion bill. It was our plan to submit it 
to the full committee and to proceed 
expeditiously to consider a higher educa- 
tion bill immediately thereafter. 

But at the meeting on September 25, 
because there was a discussion of the 
entire package, involving higher educa- 
tion, vocational education, and other 
proposed legislation subsequently to 
come, I made the statement I have just 
read. But I thought we could expedite 
the situation by including action at that 
meeting on the higher education bill, too. 

So instead of trying to sell a higher 
education bill, it has been the purpose 
of the senior Senator from Oregon, from 
the very beginning, to move each seg- 
ment of the President’s omnibus educa- 
tion package to the earliest possible con- 
sideration by both the subcommittee and 
the full committee. The material was 
available for this alleged newspaperman 
to report the facts accurately, if he had 
desired to be accurate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield ? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 
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Mr. HILL. I wish to testify to the 
correctness of the statements the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has 
made. It was the fine, able leadership 
of the Senator, and his devoted, inde- 
fatigable efforts, that resulted in the 
passage of the education bills, and also 
the passage by the Senate of the bill to 
amend the Library Services Act. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. He knows that time and time 
again, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
have expressed my high respects and 
sincere thanks for his great leadership 
as chairman of the full committee, with- 
out which no education legislation would 
have been passed. This task was not 
accomplished by any single individual, 
but by all of us working together under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama. Once again, I ex- 
press thanks to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. While I do not 
know anything about the workings with- 
in the subcommittee or the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I do know, 
of course, that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is a man of his word, and that 
what he has said and done here has 
been supported by the chairman of the 
full committee. I am quite certain, on 
the basis of the facts set forth, that the 
record will bear out what the Senator 
from Oregon has said. 

However, I am a little more familiar 
with the situation once the legislation 
was reported by the committee and with 
some of the negotiations which took place 
behind the scenes, not only in the Senate 
but also between the House and the Sen- 
ate, as well. Several great contributions 
in the field of education were made last 
year by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon. Had it not been for the 
strategy which he employed—and it was 
legitimate strategy, strategy which was 
undertaken with the full approval of the 
White House and the Senate Democratic 
leadership—I am not at all certain that 
there would have been a vocational edu- 
cation bill and a higher education bill, 
let alone some of the other education 
bills which passed the Senate during the 
first session of the 88th Congress. The 
accomplishments of the Senator from 
Oregon during the past year were out- 
standing. He has been most skillful in 
his handling of the bills which came 
before the Senate. He is in large part 
responsible for the fact that a number of 
outstanding education bills have been 
passed which, in my opinion, are mile- 
stones in that particular field. 

While I am on my feet, and so long 
as the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has the floor and the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare [Mr. HILL] is in the 
Chamber, I should like to say that that 
committee has done itself proud in this 
Congress, not only with respect to the 
bill having to do with vocational edu- 
cation, which includes many other items 
besides vocational education, and the 
bill having to do with higher education, 
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but also the “bricks and mortar" bill, 
which applies to colleges and other in- 
stitutions of higher learning, without 
discrimination. 

Also, there was the bill reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to give badly needed assistance to 
medical and dental schools which met 
with the approval—in large part, at 
least—of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and with the full approval of 
the American Dental Association. 

One of the most remarkable measures 
passed by Congress, because it was the 
first of its kind, was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is the chairman. 
It was the bill relating to mental health 
and mental retardation. That bill will 
affect 10 million Americans for whom 
nothing had been done previously, except 
on the State and local levels, and then in 
a minuscule and inappropriate way. 

Furthermore, the senior Senator from 
Oregon was responsible for having re- 
ported by the same committee and for 
the passage by the Senate of the amend- 
ments to the Library Services Act. 

Taking all these measures together, 
what we really have is a wealth of op- 
portunity for the youth of America. For 
that, the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is entitled to all the credit and no 
blame; and the distinguished chairman 
of the committee [Mr. HILL], because of 
his courtesy, his understanding, his tol- 
erance, and his desire to move these bills, 
is likewise entitled to a full measure of 
credit. 

I salute the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Alabama, and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. In my opinion, the record 
of that committee will compare favor- 
ably with that of every other committee, 
and very likely will exceed all others in 
its accomplishments so far. 

Mr. MORSE. The majority leader 
fills me with deep humility. I shall for- 
ever be grateful for his graciousness and 
his kind words. - 

Mr. President, returning to my state- 
ment, my proposed procedure that the 
committee take up, first, the vocational 
education and higher education bills sep- 
arately was agreed to. We then pro- 
ceeded in the full committee to vote by 
voice vote on the two Clark motions, 
which failed of adoption. Senator Javits 
then withdrew his motion. 

By voice vote on my motion, H.R. 4955, 
the vocational education bill, was or- 
dered reported to the Senate. I then 
moved to report H.R. 6143, the higher 
education bill, with the House language 
stricken, and the text of S. 500, the 87th 
Congress conference report on higher 
education, with the student loan proviso 
deleted, substituted in its place. The roll- 
call vote in favor of my motion to report 
H.R. 6143, the higher education bill, as 
thus amended was 10 to 2. 

The full committee action on these two 
bills and two other education bills also 
acted upon at this meeting was made 
public at a press meeting and through a 
mimeographed statement under date of 
September 25. 
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The foregoing recapitulation of com- 
mittee action establishes, in my judg- 
ment, that Smith first, did not check 
primary sources available to him; or, 
second, he did not use them in writing 
his story thus misleading his reading 
public, in that his dates were factually 
incorrect; his analysis of my position on 
the higher education bill was false; and 
his ascription to me of an “enigmatical” 
statement, as of October 1, that “the 
higher education bill would have to wait” 
is baffling, in view of the September 25 
press conference release. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed the September 25, 1963, 
press release of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to which I 
have alluded. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION LEGISLATION REPORTED BY THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, SEPTEMBER 25, 1963 
The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 

lic Welfare reported four bills favorably to 

the floor in its executive session on Wednes- 
day, September 25, 1963. These included: 

1. H.R. 4955, containing: Part A provides 
$108 million for fiscal year 1964 over current 
money under Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Vocational Acts funds for grants to 
the States. This new money would rise to 
$243 million by fiscal year 1967 and remain 
thereafter at that level. In addition, for 
fiscal year 1964, it includes $15 million for 
residential vocational schools to be estab- 
lished for large urban areas having substan- 
tial numbers of youths who have dropped 
out of school and are unemployed. Part A 
also contains $50 million for work-study pro- 
grams in connection with vocational educa- 
tion programs, to encourage and enable needy 
youths who otherwise would probably drop 
out of high school and be unable to find jobs 
to continue in school to take vocational 
training to fit them for gainful employment. 
Part B, a 3-year extension of the National 
Defense Education Act, which was amended 
by increasing student loan authorizations 
from the present $90 to $125 million for this 
year, $135 million for next year, $145 million 
for fiscal year 1966 and $150 million for fiscal 
year 1967 and thereafter; this extension also 
included an amendment to title V, the guid- 
ance, counseling and testing section of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, bringing these 
services to the seventh and eighth grades; 
part C of H.R. 4955, which contains a 3-year 
extension of Public Law 815 and 874 modi- 
fied only by the inclusion of the District of 
Columbia. 

2. S. 569, which extends to teachers in 
private nonprofit schools and to teachers in 
institutions of higher education the forgive- 
ness provisions now applicable to teachers 
in public schools under title II of National 
Defense Education Act. The bill would also 
extend to such teachers in private nonprofit 
schools the stipend provisions contained in 
the various National Defense Education Act 
institute programs. 

8. A clean bill, to which a number will 
later be assigned, expanding the Library 
Services Act by removing the present limi- 
tation which confines its operations to com- 
munities under 10,000 to all areas of the 
country. This will add to the present $7.5 
million an additional $17.5 million for li- 
brary services expansion. In addition, this 
new bill will provide $20 million matching 
grant money for the construction of public 
community libraries. 

4. H.R. 6143, a higher education construc- 
tion bill. As amended by the committee it 
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will replace the House language by substi- 
tuting the language contained in titles I 
and III of S. 500. The reported higher edu- 
cation bill parallels the language in the con- 
ference report recommendations of the 87th 
Congress on H.R. 8900. The college student 
loan provisions, however, of S. 500 were 
deleted. 


FALSE INFERENCES AND HALF TRUTHS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Smith asserted: i 

The story really begins last year when 
both House and Senate had passed college 
aid bilis, but the compromise version was 
killed in the House when Republicans ob- 
jected to a Federal scholarship program 
which the Senate had added. 


The truth is that H.R. 7215, the Ken- 
nedy administration higher education 
bill reported from the House committee 
on May 26, 1961, contained a title II 
scholarship provision as did the com- 
panion Senate measure, S. 1241, which 
was reported to the Senate in September 
of 1961. H.R. 8900, a substitute higher 
education bill, was introduced and re- 
ported from the House committee at the 
end of August 1961, without the student 
scholarship title. It passed the House. 
The Senate debated S. 1241, the Senate 
higher education bill, to the point of pas- 
sage. The language of Senate bill 1241 
was then substituted for the text of 
House bill 8900 which, as amended, then 
passed the Senate and went to confer- 
ence with the House. In conference, the 
Senate receded from its pure scholarship 
title, the House receded from a no- 
scholarship position, and a majority of 
both House and Senate conferees signed 
the conference report which contained 
a student loan provision. However, this 
student-aid language recognized the ad- 
ministration scholarship proposal only to 
the extent that 20 percent of the loans 
made to exceptionally needy students of 
high academic performance could be for- 
given. The Senate had also in other 
titles of H.R. 8900, the higher education 
bill, receded from the straight loan lan- 
guage for academic construction which 
had been the original administration 
recommendation, in order to accommo- 
date the insistence on the part of the 
House that grant provisions for con- 
struction be added for the use of all col- 
leges—private and public, church-re- 
lated or not. Although the House con- 
ferees attempted to persuade the Senate 
conferees to accept across-the-board, 
unrestricted grants for the private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, including 
church-related schools, and the public 
institutions of higher education, there 
simply was not a majority of the Sena- 
tors who could strain their constitu- 
tional interpretation of the first amend- 
ment sufficiently to accomplish the 
House end. I agreed with a majority of 
my Senate colleagues. The grants which 
were accepted were restricted to cate- 
gories of construction which could be 
reconciled with the national defense 
powers—that is to say, facilities for the 
teaching of the natural and physical sci- 
ences, engineering, or for use as a li- 
brary. 

It is illuminating to note that when 
H.R. 8900, the higher education bill, 87th 


Congress, originally passed the House, 
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there were only 79 recorded votes against 
it. About half of these were from Repre- 
sentatives of the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. In the floor de- 
bate preceding passage, three major is- 
sues were raised: the scholarship issue, 
the cost and Federal control issue, and 
the constitutional issue relating to the 
grant section of the bill. When the con- 
ference version of H.R. 8900, the higher 
education bill of the 87th Congress, was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 214 
to 186, that was technically accom- 
plished by a vote to recommit the bill to 
conference with instructions to delete 
the scholarship title. I think it is most 
significant that Representative GREEN, 
in opening the debate on the conference 
report, said: 

Mr. Speaker, I think we have brought to 
the House a good report. We feel that this 
bill is a good bill. It is perfectly obvious 
that concessions had to be made both on 
the Senate side and the House side. Permit 
me to say that I regret with all my heart the 
telegrams which have been sent to the Mem- 
bers of this body by the National Education 
Association opposing this bill on the basis 
of the religious issue. 


The debate which followed brought 
out both the religious and the scholar- 
ship issues. Those who read the debate 
with care and those who then analyze 
the vote which killed the bill will note 
significant shifts in position, particularly 
among the southern Representatives who 
had originally supported H.R. 8900, the 
higher education bill. Many of us who 
were in close touch with the situation are 
convinced that the religious issue, which 
had served to kill the general Federal aid 
bill to public elementary and secondary 
schools, was the key to the destruction 
of the higher education bill of the 87th 
Congress; and at the time, as the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD shows, I discussed 
that matter on the floor of the Senate, 
and said we had been advised within the 
House that that was the issue that killed 
the bill; and because of the shortness of 
time, we felt it would be a great mistake 
for us to seek to have a further confer- 
ence on the bill at that session of 
Congress. 

The House action in rejecting the con- 
ference report was on the date of Sep- 
tember 20, 1962. The Congress ended its 
session by sine die adjournment October 
13, 1962. In view of the action taken by 
the House in rejecting the conference 
report, and faced with the pressure of 
time at the end of the session, a substan- 
tial majority of the Senate conferees took 
the position that further action on higher 
education legislation should be deferred 
until the 88th Congress. This experi- 
ence and the conclusions which the Sen- 
ate conferees drew from it were very in- 
strumental in developing the successful 
strategy which resulted in the passage of 
the Morse-Green bill the year following. 
In the Senate committee, we removed 
from the conference bill on higher edu- 
cation, H.R. 8900, the student assistance 
provisions. We reported to the Senate 
this new version of H.R. 6143, the higher 
education bill of the 88th Congress. On 
the floor of the Senate, the committee 
offered and took amendments which 
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locked into H.R. 6143, the new higher 
education bill, provisions for graduate 
facilities, and House language regarding 
definitions relating to technical studies, 
but we insisted on providing grant assist- 
ance only in the categorical fields of 
study. As floor leader of the bill in the 
Senate, I urged the adoption of these 
changes in the bill. We knew that 
across-the-board grants to church-re- 
lated schools would not pass the Senate. 
This was demonstrated by the vote on 
the Prouty amendment which sought to 
adopt the language of the House bill, 
which did, in fact, provide across-the- 
board grants to church-related schools. 
The Senate rejected the Prouty amend- 
ment, providing across-the-board grants 
to religious schools, by a vote of 49 to 33. 
However, the Senate, over the opposition 
of the committee, added a judicial re- 
view provision which, in light of the past 
legislative history, could easily have 
doomed the measure once again in the 
House. To drop the judicial review pro- 
vision in conference, on the other hand, 
opened up a very grave danger that the 
conference report, when it passed the 
House, would be talked to death in the 
Senate. I had been warned, as floor 
leader of the legislation in the Senate, 
that a filibuster against a conference re- 
port without the judicial seview amend- 
ment—added over my opposition in the 
Senate—was likely to occur. The prob- 
lem then was how to forestall such a 
development. Fortunately, the voca- 
tional bill, H.R. 4955, was at hand. It 
contained sections with a great deal of 
appeal to Senators, such as the student 
loan liberalization amendments to the 
National Defense Education Act and a 
continuation of the impacted areas pro- 
grams, Public Laws 815 and 874, as well 
as having strong support for the part 
containing the Kennedy civil rights vo- 
cational education program. 

As I explained to the House conferees 
on Monday, December 9, my strategy in 
postponing action in the Senate on the 
higher education bill conference report 
until we had completed our negotiations 
resulting in a conference report agree- 
ment on vocational education was for the 
purpose of strengthening my floor 
leadership position in the Senate when 
the higher education conference report 
was called up for action. I told the 
House conferees at the meeting on Mon- 
day, December 9, that as soon as we 
completed our signing of a conference 
report on vocational education, I would 
move in the Senate immediately there- 
after to call up the conference report on 
higher education. 

Not only does every Senate conferee 
who sat with me in that hearing know 
whereof I spoke, but a majority of them 
highly approved of the legislative 
strategy I used when I submitted this re- 
port to the House conferees, pointing out 
what would confront the Senate if there 
were no conference report on vocational 
education. 

(At this point Mr. McIntyre took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
statement at the meeting with the House 
conferees on Monday, December 9, I ex- 
plained to them that I had an under- 
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standing with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mansrietp], the majority 
leader, for immediate Senate floor clear- 
ance on the higher education conference 
report as soon as I reported to him that 
agreement had been reached on the vo- 
cational education bill. In fact, shortly 
after 12 o’clock noon on December 10, 
while we were completing our final nego- 
tiations on the vocational education con- 
ference report, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] called me to the 
phone in the conference room and asked 
me for my opinion as to whether we were 
going to reach agreement on the confer- 
ence report on vocational education that 
afternoon, in time so that the conference 
report on higher education could be 
brought up that very day in the Senate. 
I told the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] that I believed we would re- 
solve all our differences on the vocational 
education bill within a few minutes, and 
that if we did I would be ready to take 
up the higher education conference re- 
port in the Senate that very afternoon. 
I reported to the conference my tele- 
phone conyersation with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. We did 
reach an agreement shortly thereafter 
on the vocational education bill, and I 
went directly to the floor of the Senate 
and with full approval of the Senator 
from Montana, moved to take up for im- 
Mediate action in the Senate the con- 
ference report on higher education. By 
controlling the timing and the sequence 
of presentation of the two bills, so that 
any delay on the higher education bill 
conference report in the Senate would 
automatically delay action on the 
“minibus” vocational package conference 
report, we were able to abort a strong 
filibuster effort which, had it been under- 
taken in the closing days of the session, 
might easily have defeated both educa- 
tion bills. 

Given this evaluation of the legis- 
lative problem which confronted those 
of us who had the responsibility for giv- 
ing the administration as much as pos- 
sible in education legislation, our course 
was clear. The Senate conferees wanted 
both bills badly, and we could get them 
both if, and only if, our timing worked. 

The foregoing recapitulation, in my 
judgment, demonstrates the falsity of 
the Smith inference that I “dragged my 
feet” on the college aid bill because I 
opposed it. I cannot help but resent, in 
view of the time, effort, and plain hard 
work involved in bringing into being the 
Morse-Green Act, the snide comments 
and false inferences of the Smith para- 
graph which reads: 

The irony of his work being rewarded and 
remembered by his name on the Morse-Green 
College Aid Act is that the Senator’s perver- 
sity proved an adversity which the bill’s 
author had to surmount in securing its en- 
actment. 

MISINTERPRETATION OF THE DETAILS OF THE 

LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Smith further asserts: 


Morse, as chairman of the House-Senate 
conference committee appointed to work out 
compromise versions of the different bills, 
announced he would hold the conferees in 
session until they could agree on all the 
pending bills. Mrs. Green and others insist- 
ed on clearing college aid first. Morse 
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dragged his feet. After reports of his threats 
to tie up the whole conference leaked out 
of the secret meetings and into Oregon news- 
papers, the Senator suddenly got down to 
work and the college aid bill was cleared. 


The facts are: First, at the first ses- 
sion of the conference committee on Oc- 
tober 29, I moved that since the Senate 
had occupied the chair in the conference 
session on higher education legislation 
in the 87th Congress, that for this bill, 
Chairman PowELt be elected conference 
committee chairman. Without objection 
my motion carried. This information 
was supplied to the press following that 
meeting. 

Second. I did not announce “that I 
would hold the conferees in session until 
they agreed on all the pending bills.” I 
presented, with the full concurrence of 
my senatorial Democratic colleagues a 
procedural suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the conference. Since it has a 
certain historical relevance, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of my open- 
ing comments to the conference be print- 
ed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENTS OF SENATOR MORSE ON OPENING OF 
CONFERENCE ON H.R. 6143 


First, we want to congratulate the House 
committee on its effective work and par- 
ticularly the chairman and the subcommittee 
chairman for giving us an opportunity to 
work together on two very major education 
bills so far this session. 

In my view, the higher education bill and 
the vocational education bill are both vital 
to the future best interests of the Nation. 
I feel sure that on both bills we can reach 
an acceptable compromise bill which can pass 
both House and Senate. The spirit of comity 
and accommodation which has made possible 
this conference will, in my judgment, bring 
into being sound legislation. 

As I recall, both bills passed the Senate 
within a short time of each other. They both 
were granted a rule together. Conferees on 
your side were appointed the same day. 

I am aware that the proponents on the 
outside of each bill are worried about the 
ultimate fate of each. I am sure that each 
member of the conference has been urged 
that priority be given to one piece or other 
of the legislation. It occurred to me that as 
a conference committee we might make a 
contribution to lowering the tension which 
has been generated, if we could come to an 

ent on a procedure for our opera- 
tion. I put out the suggestion for con- 
sideration that we proceed on H.R. 6143 until 
there remains but one or two matters in dis- 
agreement of a technical or language nature 
and at that point we will probably have to 
take a recess anyway while legislative coun- 
sel reduces the agreed-upon portion to the 
language of the conference report. My 
thought is that during this recess period, 
that the conference on H.R. 4955 take place 
likewise, proceeding up to the point when the 
actual writing of the conference language is 
authorized. 

If we then could schedule our final meet- 
ings on both bills, to approve the language 
and sign the conference reports, and if our 
staff could let the newspaper and TV people 
know when that final meeting will take place 
so that they could get set up to give good 
coverage to our last meeting, I think that 
this would give impetus in both House and 
Senate to adoption of the conference reports 
on both bills. 

Note that this procedure says nothing 
about which bill would be first considered by 
the House. That is properly a matter only 
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for the House conferees. A similar factor 
would govern the Senate action on each of 


the reports. 

I do believe, however, that if we agree to 
this procedure we will be placing a premium 
on fast action on both bills. It is my under- 
standing that the administration, although 
I cannot speak for it directly, would be most 
pleased if both bills could get to the White 
House for signature at about the same time. 

One other matter of procedure should be 
mentioned. I suggest that all of our votes 
be considered as tentative and subject to 
reconsideration until our final vote to accept 
the terms of an acceptable compromise. 

A third procedural point may be helpful. 
Since many of the provisions of the bills in 
disagreement are of a formal rather than of 
a material nature, I suggest that we not try 
to write language ourselves, but rather that 
we agree in principle, ask legislative counsel 
to draft the language together with the tech- 
nical and conforming changes in other parts 
of the bill necessary to carry out our intent 
and bring that product back to us for review 
and ratification. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I resume 
my recapitulation of the analysis of the 
quoted paragraph with point 3: 

HR. 6143, the higher education bill, 
passed the Senate on October 21, 1963, 
and on the same day the Senate ap- 
pointed its conferees. 

The House agreed to a conference on 
October 29. Since the three conference 
sessions took place on Tuesday, October 
29, and on the morning and afternoon 
of Friday, November 1, at which time 
the report was signed, the allegation of 
Smith: “After reports of his threats to 
tie up the whole conference leaked out 
of the secret meetings and into Oregon 
newspapers, the Senator suddenly got 
down to business and the college aid bill 
was cleared” is ludicrous. The conference 
met on the date that the House con- 
ferees were appointed, finished its busi- 
ness in three sessions held within less 
than 1 week, and reported the measure 
which became law. Any copies of Oregon 
newspapers carrying any of the errone- 
ous Smith stories could not have reached 
Washington in the short time that 
elapsed. In view of the authorship, if 
indeed Smith is referring to any dis- 
patches he may have sent, or that his 
wife, Yvonne Franklin, may have writ- 
ten, I confess that they would have car- 
ried little weight with me. 

From the foregoing, I have docu- 
mented, in part at least, my charge of 
Smith’s incompetence and his failure to 
report accurately. 

Mr. President, I would not have taken 
the time and the trouble to make this 
presentation were it not for the fact that 
I know many sincere and dedicated 
newspapermen suffer because of the be- 
havior of a few of their colleagues, and 
that they welcome as a wholesome cor- 
rective the exposure of those who bring 
discredit upon their profession. 

I have been moved to make this state- 
ment, further, because this is a political 
year and although I am not up for office, 
many of my friends and colleagues are. 
They cannot very well run the risk of 
antagonizing the press even to protect 
themselves from smear attacks, such as 
those of a Smith. I hope that they will 
find this statement of mine some com- 
fort as they bandage their wounds from 
the unfair blows aimed by unscruplous 
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correspondents from the safety of a news 
column. I am hopeful, further, that a 
great many Oregonians who have 
hitherto accepted as gospel truth the 
statements appearing in the news col- 
umns of the Portland Oregonian, will be 
motivated to seek out other sources of 
information and to read critically the 
stories which do appear there. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have made 
this statement because I resent the libel 
of Correspondent A. Robert Smith, who 
in his Christmas column stated: 


Morse’s delaying tactics deprived Kennedy 
the opportunity of signing the college bill, 
perhaps the most significant domestic ac- 
complishment of the administration. 


I shall not dignify this with comment, 
Mr. President, other than to read the 
first three and concluding paragraphs 
of my letter of January 6, 1964, addressed 
to the Honorable Cart PERKINS, Chair- 
man of the General Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, in response to a most 
gracious letter he had earlier written 
me: 


As I told you at the White House signing 
ceremony which enacted our bill on voca- 
tional education into law, you and your col- 
leagues on the General Subcommittee on 
Education deserve the thanks of vocational 
educators throughout the country for the 
vision and leadership you have shown in 
bringing to pass this historic legislation. 

I know the many arguments that you had 
within the House subcommittee in your 
valiant endeavor to have the House vocational 
education bill include the points recom- 
mended by President Kennedy in his supple- 
mental message of June 19. We succeeded 
in the Senate committee in encompassing the 
major features of President Kennedy’s rec- 
ommendations and it was a matter of great 
disappointment to us that the House com- 
mittee did not do likewise. However, I know 
that you did your very best to carry out 
President Kennedy's program. 

In my last conference with President Ken- 
nedy on education legislation, he spoke very 
highly of your work in the House committee 
on the vocational education issue. He also 
expressed to me a strong preference for the 
Senate bill on vocational education over the 
bill that had come out of the House commit- 
tee, and I assured him I would do everything 
I could in conference, working closely with 
you and with anyone else on the conference 
committee who shared our point of view, to 
bring out of conference for final enactment 
a bill that would come as close as possible to 
the Senate bill. 

= * . * * 

Therefore, T wish to take this opportunity 
to express to you formally my appreciation 
for your courtesy and warm cooperation dur- 
ing the course of our conference negotiations. 
It was a pleasure to work with you in the 
interest of the young people of this country 
for whom this legislation was designed. 


Mr. President, it is a deep and abiding 
satisfaction to me that with the help of 
my Senate colleagues, and the stanch 
support of Representative Perkins and 
many of his colleagues among the House 
managers, I was able to keep my pledge 
to the President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to reiterate what I said earlier dur- 
ing the course of the discussion by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, and to corroborate everything which 
he has stated insofar as it affects the 
negotiations and the consideration of the 
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bills which he so ably managed on the 
floor of the Senate and which, without 
his skillful generalship, his astuteness 
and his wisdom, might well not have been 
passed in 1963 and might well not have 
been passed this year. What we saw in 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress, 
thanks to the distinguished service of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, was a 
breakthrough which we had been trying 
to achieve for many years. Again I wish 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who showed 
such understanding in these matters. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
reaffirm and reiterate what I said about 
testifying to the accuracy and the cor- 
rectness of the statements made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. He has stated exactly what the 
Recorp shows took place with reference 
to the education bills. He has been ab- 
solutely correct in his statements. I 
wish again to testify to his fine, able, and 
outstanding leadership, and his indefat- 
igable and devoted efforts, which brought 
oh the enactment of the education 
bills. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama and also the 
majority leader. 


THE IMPENDING VISIT TO THE 

` UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF ITALY, HIS EXCELLENCY 
ANTONIO SEGNI 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate the 
impending visit of the President of Italy, 
His Excellency Antonio Segni. Presi- 
dent Segni is coming to the United States 
at the invitation of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. He will remain in Washington 
as the President’s guest from January 14 
through January 16. 

Mr. President, this visit comes at a 
highly significant moment in world 
affairs, particularly in our relations with 
Western Europe. We are now entered 
on a period of transition in these rela- 
tions which has come about in great part 
as a result of the economic and social 
progress of Western Europe. Italy has 
been among the nations in the vanguard 
of this extraordinary European advance. 
Italy has also been a stanch and con- 
sistent advocate of unity among the 
Western European nations and among all 
of the nations of the Western World. 

There are, at present, many questions 
of trade expansion, of the common de- 
fense of freedom, of the evolution of the 
Atlantic Alliance which demand thought- 
ful consideration and frank discussion. 
President Segni’s coming visit, therefore, 
is of the utmost importance both to Italy 
and the United States. Indeed, it is of 
great importance to the entire Atlantic 
community. 

Because of the exceptional significance 
of the visit, the leadership has proposed 
a joint meeting of the two Houses in 
order that we may hear an address by 
President Segni. I am delighted to 
announce to the Senate that the joint 
session will meet in the House Chamber 
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at 12:30 p.m., Wednesday, January 15, 
1964. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
order for the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate Resolution 89. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 89. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the resolution as amended be con- 
sidered as original] text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 1 to 3, in- 
clusive, as proposed to be amended, and 
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in lieu thereof insert the following: “all 
debate shall be germane and confined to 
the specific question then pending before 
the Senate.” 


RETIREMENT OF CONRAD LOUIS 
WIRTH AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Conrad Louis Wirth retired this 
week as Director of the National Park 
Service. He is succeeded by Mr. George 
Hartzog. I am sure Mr. Hartzog will 
agree that Connie Wirth will be widely 
8 and that his position is difficult 
to fill. 

I am honored to call Connie Wirth my 
friend. He is a fine gentleman and 
dedicated man. He has served his coun- 
try well, and his fellow men have been 
the beneficiaries of his great public 
service. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
him personally for years, to have 
watched him work, to take pride in his 
magnificent accomplishments, and per- 
sonally to enjoy them. I wish every 
man, woman, and child in this broad 
land could and would enjoy the public 
fruits of his effort, as millions already 
do. 

Three generations of his family are 
outstanding in their work for conserva- 
tion—his father, Theodore Wirth, Con- 
nie, himself, and his son, Theodore J. 
Wirth. 

As Conrad Wirth retires, his work 
must be the source of great satisfaction 
to him, He has spent his life, to date, 
making America beautiful. 

As Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice since 1951, he has achieved the dis- 
tinction of bringing our national park 
system to its highest state of excellence 
in history. 

He has stimulated the pride of the 
American people in their national parks. 
He has made the people conscious of 
conservation. He has sparked interest 
and enthusiasm for outdoor recreation. 
He has stimulated international, na- 
tional, public, and private agencies to- 
ward constructive thought, planning, and 
action for healthful outdoor recreation. 

Horace M. Albright, one of Mr. 
Wirth's predecessors as Director of the 
National Park Service, remarked at an 
American Pioneer dinner: 

I plucked Connie Wirth from the National 
Park Planning Commission 25 years ago to 
come to work for the National Park Service 
because I knew he had imagination and a 
strong sense of the practical; but also, be- 
cause he seemed to me to possess dogged de- 
termination to accomplish whatever he set 
his mind and hand to, combined with a good 
knowledge of timing—which is awfully im- 
portant, too. 


Mr. Wirth started his career with the 
National Park Service in 1933. He was 
given the responsibility of supervising 
the emergency conservation work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in State 
parks. 

The Corps had camps in State, county, 
and metropolitan parks, as well as in na- 
tional parks and forests. Next Mr. Wirth 
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was placed in charge of all emergency 
activities for which the National Park 
Service was responsible. He served as 
representative of the Department of the 
Interior on the Advisory Board of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. The im- 
portance of Mr. Wirth’s role is easily 
recognized. 

Mr. Wirth realized very early in his 
career that a first requirement of an ade- 
quate program is comprehensive study 
and survey. His awareness of the need 
of a complete inventory of outdoor rec- 
reation resources led to the passage of 
the Parkway and Recreation-Area Study 
Act of 1936. 

This report, “A Study of the Park, 
Parkway, and Recreation Problems of 
the United States,” was published in 
1941; it is still a valuable guide for State 
park administration. 

Mr. Wirth was appointed Director of 
the National Park Service in December 
1951 in the wake of World War II. Parks 
were suffering from a decade of neglect 
due to the war. They were understaffed, 
poorly equipped, and their aging facili- 
ties had decayed through lack of main- 
tenance funds. Meanwhile, public de- 
mands were pressing. Existing parks 
and recreation areas everywhere were 
woefully inadequate in number and hap- 
hazard in distribution. 

Connie Wirth was well prepared to 
step into the job. On assumption of 
duties as Director, Mr. Wirth sensed the 
need to prevent the Nation’s outdoor 
recreation resources from deteriorating 
irreparably. For this, he conceived the 
program Mission 66. This envisioned a 
plan for all parks for the decade 1956- 
66. This period was chosen since 1966 
will be the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the National Park Service as 
a bureau. Director Wirth planned that 
the program should be directed toward 
the expansion of the system to play a 
major role in park and recreation needs 
for the future. 

Fine additions have consequently been 
made to the system, and the retiring Di- 
rector considered it vital to acquire park 
areas ahead of bulldozers and ever-sky- 
rocketing land prices. 

To many, Conrad Wirth today is “Mr. 
National Park Service.” He is a stanch 
defender of national park ethics and 
practice. His enlightened research and 
development programs for the National 
Park System have been convenient blue- 
print for many States in the planning 
of their own parks and recreation sites. 
He insisted upon a high degree of coordi- 
nation between all agencies, national, 
and local. 

He carried this spirit into the inter- 
national field as well. In 1958 he at- 
tended a world congress held in Athens, 
Greece, by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature. He found that 
the nations of the world look to the 
United States for guidance and leader- 
ship in the field of national parks, his- 
toric shrines, and scientific reserves. To 
meet their desires, he established a Divi- 
sion of International Cooperation within 
his bureau. Just a year ago last sum- 
mer he saw the efforts born in Athens 


result in the First World Conference on 
national parks held in Seattle. 

Mr. Wirth has been a great leader of 
the National Park Service. I once made 
the remark that the National Park Serv- 
ice is one Government agency in which 
the American taxpayer receives $1.10 
worth of value for every dollar of his tax 
money spent on National Parks. As I 
followed the spirit of the Service even 
more closely I raised that figure to $1.25. 

Connie Wirth’s character as Director 
is best reflected by the esprit de corps 
that characterizes park personnel. The 
park ranger in uniform has become a liy- 
ing symbol of public service. The spirit 
of service has been praised in high and 
low places, by royalty, the learned, scien- 
tists, farmers, and laborers, from within 
the boundaries of our Nation and from 
without. Park employees have a deep 
affection for their Director. To them, 
as to everyone, he is “Connie.” 

One of Connie’s great contributions 
has been to the popularity and useful- 
ness of park interpretive services. 
Through interpretation park visitors can 
make their trip a significant, memorable 
experience. Many international visitors 
express the opinion that this experience, 
has been a significant reward of their 
visit to the United States. The national 
parks have been described as the world’s 
greatest outdoor laboratories as well as 
the greatest facility for meaningful out- 
door education. 

Mr. Wirth’s intelligent leadership ex- 
tends beyond the National Park Service. 
He is a director of ranking institutions 
in the field of conservation, such as the 
National Geographic Society and the 
International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources. He has 
received honorary degrees including 
doctor of landscape architecture from 
the University of Massachusetts; doctor 
of civil law from New England College; 
doctor of humanities from the University 
of North Carolina. He has written pro- 
vocative articles such as: “Our National 
Heritage; A Paradise Lost?” in Country 
Beautiful and “What It Will Take To 
Make America Beautiful” in U.S. News 
& World Report. 

Beyond his primary concern for pro- 
tection, preservation for public enjoy- 
ment, improvement, and expansion of 
the National Park Service, Connie shows 
deep concern for the total American 
landscape. His philosophy is revealed 
in his article in Recreation magazine 
from which I quote: 

I still have the * * * feeling that every 
acre of open space is mine, and I am either 
pleased when the occupant of the land has 
taken prideful care in preserving it, or I 
am righteously indignant when he has al- 
lowed his land to become gullied and erod- 
ed, or sacrifices it to unplanned urban ex- 
pansion. It is not that I am covetous when 
I claim this personal ownership. In es- 
sence, it is an attitude that I feel every 
American should have. The farm I do not 
own is still mine to enjoy visually because 
it is part of the American landscape. 


While maintaining balance through 


a delightful sense of humor, Connie has 
always taken a forthright, courageous 
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stand whenever conservation needs a 
champion. He supports actively such 
programs as “Keep America Beautiful.” 
He is concerned about the scenic and 
recreational potential of highway pro- 
grams. He encourages greater partici- 
pation of States in these activities. He 
vigorously supports observation of 
amenities along public highways through 
legislation, education, and law enforce- 
ment. 

Connie is a director of the American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
tion. He is member at large of the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and a member of the National 
Planning Commission. 

He was awarded the Pugsley Gold 
Medal in 1936, the Selective Service 
Medal in 1949, and the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the Department of the 
Interior in 1956. 

Mr. Wirth’s life is a model of dedi- 
cation to the enjoyment of a heritage, 
the protection of a legacy. He has 
shaped National Park Service policies 
to provide the highest use of parks by the 
people, while keeping faith with future 
generations by preserving in unimpaired 
state irreplaceable vignettes of the natu- 
ral, historic, and scientific resources of 
the United States. 

Connie is a fine example of dedica- 
tion and devotion by a public servant. 
He has been worthy of the trust which 
the American Nation has placed in him. 
His vision, courage, and dedicated pur- 
pose have preserved the national park 
system on a sound basis with a promising 
future. The National Park Service 
stands today as a monument to his self- 
less and fearless record as a public ser- 
vant in the finest traditions of those who 
preceded him and in keeping with the 
will of the people. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published in the RECORD, as 
part of my remarks, some of the numer- 
ous and highly deserved citations Con- 
rad L. Wirth has received, as an indica- 
tion of how much his great work is 
appreciated throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONRAD L. WRTH, JUNE 1, 1958 

Received honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
manities from the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina. 


CITATION, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

CONRAD LOUIS WIRTH 

Conrad Louis Wirth, a native of Connecti- 
cut, holds the degree of bachelor of science 
in landscape architecture from the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

Long recognized and honored at home and 
abroad for his accomplishments in the fields 
of public parks and recreation, Mr. Wirth 
has been a member of the National Park 
Service for 30 years and its Director since 
1951. 

Keenly interested in the provision of ade- 
quate recreational facilities for everyone, 
Mr. Wirth initiated the movement which 
resulted in the passage by Congress of the 
Park, Parkway, and Recreational Area Study 
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Act in 1936; and he directed the State-by- 
State studies which were undertaken under 
the authority of this act. It has been 
through his efforts and zeal that many 
areas throughout this country have been set 
aside by the Government to be used as pub- 
lic parks. 

It is indeed a pleasure for North Carolina 
State College to pay special honor to this 
dedicated public servant for his broad vision 
and untiring efforts on behalf of his fellow 
citizens. 


CITATION GIVEN BY MR. Lovis H. WILSON IN 
PRESENTING Mr. CONRAD L. WIRTH WITH 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE AWARD, OCTOBER 1, 1957 


Now we pay honor to the winner in the 
field of public servants. 

Following a tour of America's parks and 
forests, a British naturalist wrote: “Never 
have I seen such wonders or met landlords 
so worthy of their land. They had, and still 
have, the power to ravage it; and instead 
have made it a garden.” 

Even as we bask in the warmth of so fine 
a compliment * * * we also recognize that 
the “power to ravage” is neither theoreti- 
cal nor remote; and indeed we have learned 
that love itself, as demonstrated by our citi- 
zens, can be a ravager. The man we have 
elected to honor in the field of public 
servants is preeminent in the realm of con- 
servation statesmanship. In history he will 
be recorded as the individual who stemmed 
the grave threat posed by human erosion in 
our national parks and assured their per- 
manence as unique, unexcelled garden spots 
of our continent. 

His achievements aptly have been de- 
scribed by a former Director of the National 
Park Service as “second in importance only 
to the creation of the parks themselves.” To 
reach this goal he conceived a bold program 
that has gripped the interest of all America. 
Eloquent in his faith, he sold this program 
to the President of our country, to his Cabi- 
net, to the Bureau of the Budget, to the 
Congress, and to our people. Today, in one 
of the most unprecedented demonstrations 
of appreciation in the history of your awards 
committee, grateful citizens from all over the 
Nation have willed that this man be honored 
for his great service. To this public servant 
we say this: No greater accolade can be paid 
to any man than to say: generations of 
children yet unborn will bless your name. 
The American Forestry Association wishes to 
say “Thank you” to the man who created 
and activated Mission 66 to perpetuate our 
priceless national parks, a leader who is a 
credit to his Nation, to the Department of 
Interior, and his Service, Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service. 
DEGREE From UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

CONRAD LOUIS WIRTH 


You came to us from the incomparable 
parks of Minneapolis to study under Frank 
A. Waugh. 

You majored in landscape architecture, 
and minored in English 1. 

In 1928, you started to climb the long trail 
of the National Park Service and 23 years 
later you reached the peak. You became its 
Director. There are no heights above. 

You have been the admiration of your 
professional associates and the pride of us 
all. 

An exemplary alumnus, you have renewed 
your life and loyalty by virtue of a son in 
the present sophomore class. 

We rejoice with the men and women of 
1923 in your notable career, and we wel- 
come you back to the green garden of your 
memory with affectionate regard and good 
wishes. 

And I, by authority of the board of trustees 
of the University of Massachusetts, confer 
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upon you the degree of doctor of landscape 

architecture, honoris causa, together with 

all of the rights, honors, and privileges which 
appertain to that degree here or elsewhere. 

In token of this I present you with this 

diploma and invest you with the appropriate 

hood. 

GEORGE ROBERT WHITE MEDAL OF HONOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
PRESENTED TO CONRAD L, WIRTH, JANUARY 
1959 
That the George Robert White Medal of 

Honor be awarded to Conrad L. Wirth, dis- 

tinguished son of a distinguished horticul- 

turist; present Director of the National-Park 

Service of the United States; holder of the 

rare honorary degree of doctor of landscape 

architecture from his alma mater the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; and inspiring leader 
in the great task of helping to preserve the 
magnificent heritage of natural beauty and 
historic significance of some 24 million acres 
of the national park system throughout the 
United States and its possessions. 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE AWARD, 1959, 
PRESENTED TO CONRAD L. WIRTH 

Mr. Conrad L. Wirth is the Director of 
the National Park Service in the Department 
of Interior. Having devoted 30 years of pub- 
lic service to the conservation of the Nation's 
human, cultural, and natural resources, Mr. 
Wirth has given new vitality to the whole 
program of the National Park Service. He 
is one of the best known and most popular 
bureau administrators in the Federal Goy- 
ernment. While preserving the areas of the 
national park system inviolate as a price- 
less heritage for future generations, Mr. 
Wirth has given inspired leadership and 
provided commonsense judgment to pro- 
grams designed to make these areas more 
meaningful and enjoyable to the cultural and 
recreational pursuits of their millions of 
visitors. 

A career man in every respect, he has 
demonstrated energetic personal leadership 
in all phases of national park administra- 
tion as well as in the fleld of conservation. 
He has kept pace with his mounting respon- 
sibilities through outstanding competence, 
vision, and steadfastness of purpose. His 
record of progress is a brilliant example of 
the rewards attainable in a career of public 
service. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for 
commending Conrad Wirth on his re- 
tirement from the Park Service. 

I am aware, too, of the fine work the 
Senator from Virginia has done with 
Mr. Wirth. 

I have long been aware of the ex- 
cellent job Mr. Wirth has done in car- 
rying out the original philosophy of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pin- 
chot in bringing the Nation’s nature and 
wilderness to our people. 

The retirement of Mr. Wirth is a loss 
to us all. But we can all join together 
in congratulating him on a wonderful 
job, well done, and wish him well in what 
I know will be a very active retirement. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under cer- 
tain circumstances. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


January 10 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. ¢ 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. The pending amend- 
ment is merely a modification of my res- 
olution. I propose by the amendment 
to delete all the language on page 2 
which reads: 

All debate, motions (but not including 
amendments offered to the bill or resolu- 
tion under consideration) and appeals shall 
be germane. 


I would rewrite that language to pro- 
vide: 

All debate shall be germane and confined 
to the question then pending before the 
Senate. 


My intention in the resolution is to ap- 
ply germaneness to the debate alone; it 
has nothing whatever to do with ger- 
maneness as to the substance of the bill. 
I should like to have the question put to 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island may modify his resolution. 
The modification would somewhat lib- 
eralize the resolution. But frankly, Iam 
still opposed to it. I cannot conceive of 
a deliberative body shackling itself with- 
out being able, somehow, to understand 
every eventuality. But the distinguished 
Senator may modify his own resolution. 
To that I have no objection. 

But the resolution, as modified, is still 
offensive and objectionable to me. As I 
have previously indicated, I intend to 
resist it as best I can and to keep a live 
quorum in the Chamber, so far as it is 
within my power to do so, and to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on the resolution 
when the time comes. A substantial 
number of Senators are absent today; 
obviously, action could not be concluded 
under any circumstances. I think per- 
haps it will be possible to arrive at a 
unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
spect to a termination of debate and pro- 
viding for a vote probably on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
there be a vote on the pending question? 

5 Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. May the amendment be 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out “all debate, mo- 
tions (but not including amendments 
offered to the bill or resolution under 
consideration) and appeals shall be ger- 
mane,” and insert in lieu thereof; all 
debate shall be germane and confined to 
the specific question then pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Rhode Island explain how the resolution 
is proposed to be amended? 


1964 


Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will 
notice that the resolution, beginning on 
page 1, line 4, now reads: 

At the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Senate 
on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of 3 hours, except as determined 
to the contrary by unanimous consent or 
on motion without debate, all debate shall 
be germane and confined to the specific 
question then pending before the Senate. 


The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not wish, by the resolution, to infringe 
or impinge upon Rule XXII or any other 
rule. All I seek to do is to provide that 
for 3 hours after the pending business 
has been laid before the Senate, or when 
the Senate has reached the unfinished 
business, in any one calendar day, all 
debate shall be confined. to the measure 
that is pending or to any amendment or 
motion that is pending with respect to 
the particular measure. In other words, 
my only intent is to keep the debate 
germane. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the purpose of 
striking the material in lines 1 through 
3 on page 2, which the Senator proposes 
shall be stricken? 

Mr. PASTORE. When the resolution 
was originally drawn, I consulted with 
members of the staff of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and also 
with the Parliamentarian. The sugges- 
tion was made at that time that the 
words “motions and appeals” be included. 
The Senator from Rhode Island feels 
that that does not add to his intent, 
because a question might arise as to 
whether or not a motion was germane. 
I am interested only in the debate. I 
want to leave the proposal in just that 
form. I want the debate to be germane 
for a period of 3 hours. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator’s 
resolution, as amended, apply to a motion 
to take up a measure? 

Mr. PASTORE. If a motion were 
made to take up a measure, the debate 
would have to be confined to the motion 
to take up. In other words, a Senator 
could not stray away and talk about 
tulips. My ultimate purpose is that the 
discussion shall be kept germane to the 
pending business. That would not pre- 
clude the making of a motion; but once 
the motion to take up a measure were 
made, it would be necessary to speak on 
the substance of taking up that measure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Except when a non- 
germane amendment was offered, which 
is permitted. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a nongermane 
amendment were offered, the debate 
would have to be germane to the unger- 
mane amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the sky would be 
the limit. 

Mr. PASTORE. The sky would be the 
limit. I do not know how I could put it 
more simply. The resolution would not 
preclude a rider to a bill. It would not 
preclude an ungermane amendment. It 
would not infringe on any existing rule 
of the Senate. All it provides is that 
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once a motion is made, the discussion 
shall be confined to that motion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The issue is not quite 
that open and shut, because any Senator 
might stand in his place and ask for 
a waiver of the proposed amendment to 
rule VIII. Any Senator might move to 
set aside the amendment to rule VIII. 
So the resolution would be useless. But 
to my mind, it would be the beginning 
of the liquidation of the deliberative 
quality and attribute of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mind a correction? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator 
says is not at allso. Any time a motion 
were made to set the rule aside, the ques- 
tion would be put to the Senate, without 
debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly; but I make 
the point that any Senator might rise 
and say, “Mr. President, I ask that 
phrase 2 of rule VIII be waived.” 

Then, if there were no objection, it 
would be set aside. 

Or a motion could be made, and the 
motion would not be debatable. The 
motion would have to be put. But a 
Senator could ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote; yet the resolution is supposed to 
be in the interest of frugality of time. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What would finally 
happen would be that we would be 
spending more time on routine matters. 
I would almost be constrained, aside 
from the application of this rule, to ob- 
ject to the limit of 3 minutes on speeches, 
not under a rule of the Senate, but 
merely under a custom that has grown 
up. So there would be a sharp refine- 
ment of the rule. But I shall save all 
that discussion for Tuesday. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall be present on 
Tuesday to discuss the proposal. Every- 
thing the Senator from Illinois has sug- 
gested can now be done. If a Senator 
wishes to tie up the Senate, he can do 
so now. 

All I am saying is that when there was 
unfinished business before the Senate, 
every Senator would know that as soon 
as the unfinished business was before 
the Senate, the debate must be confined 
to the unfinished business for 3 hours, 
unless by unanimous consent or motion 
the Senate decided to proceed otherwise. 
I do not know how I can state the pro- 
posal more simply. I do not believe the 
resolution would be a straitjacket. I 
do not believe it would inconvenience 
or disturb any Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me the 
Senator from Rhode Island is giving the 
Senate a sense of direction in regard to 
the proper procedure when it has busi- 
ness before it. We know that repeatedly 
the Senator in charge of a bill finds that, 
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following his introductory remarks on it, 
some Senator will discuss the question of 
why the New York Yankees lost to the 


Los Angeles Dodgers 
Mr. PASTORE. If that were to hap- 
pen. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Or wil] discuss the 
likelihood of an increased number of 
homeruns for the Washington Senators, 
following their fortunate acquisition of 
Bill Skowron to be a member of the 
Washington baseball team. 

I am glad to have that statement in 
the Recor, in connection with the wide- 
spread interest in regard to improve- 
ment of the baseball team in the Na- 
tion’s Capital; but certainly we should 
give the Senator in charge of a bill a 
reasonable amount of time in which to 
discuss the merits of the bill—for at least 
3 hours a day. 

On many occasions Senators complain 
because their constituents do not seem 
to understand what the Senate is doing. 
It is difficult enough for the people to 
understand that, when the Senate is in 
the midst of debate on a bill for which 
one particular Senator has special re- 
sponsibility; but it becomes almost im- 
possible for the people to understand 
what the Senate is doing when, in the 
midst of its debate on an important bill, 
other Senators engage in debate on 
many extraneous matters. 

Mr. PASTORE. Furthermore, the 
Senate should be accommodated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. PASTORE. After all, a particular 
measure is made the pending business 
only because the majority leader, after 
conference with the policy committee, 
decides that the specific measure should 
be taken up by the Senate at that time. 
After that is done, it is incompatible with 
orderly, constructive procedure for a 
Senator who happens to have prepared a 
press release which he wishes to make 
public, in order to meet the newspaper 
deadlines, to proceed, in the Senate 
Chamber, to recite and discuss his press 
release while many other Senators wait 
to participate in the debate on the busi- 
ness pending before the Senate. Some- 
times such interruptions occur hour after 
hour, while individual Senators talk 
about many other subjects, ranging per- 
haps from the price of eggs to conditions 
on the Great Lakes. 

We merely propose that in any one day 
there be a period of 3 hours in which de- 
bate shall be confined to the business 
Officially before the Senate. I cannot 
understand why any Senator should 
oppose this proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
oppose it, for—contrary to the remarks 
made by the distinguished and amiable 
Senator from Minnesota about the new 
homerun hitter for the Washington base- 
ball team, a subject which it seems he 
would like to discuss—there is momen- 
tarily a very disturbing situation in 
Panama. The resolution of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is the pending busi- 
ness; but I do not want to have any Sen- 
ate rule prevent me from obtaining the 
floor, if I am able to do so, to discusss 
the present situation in Panama and the 
casualty lists developing there. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I want to help the 
Senator from Illinois todo so. Although 
he might wish to discuss the situation 
in Panama, yet if four or five other Sen- 
ators obtained the floor and spoke on 
other subjects, the Senator from Illi- 
nois would have to wait until 8 o’clock 
before he could discuss the situation in 
Panama. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I would not want 
to wait that long—even though the sit- 
uation in Panama might be entirely un- 
related to the business pending before 
the Senate. 

Some time ago the Senate considered 
a bill pertaining to the Stella School Dis- 
trict, in Missouri. At the moment it is 
the first bill on the Legislative Calendar. 
On that occasion, the Senate attached to 
it a civil rights package amendment. All 
of us remember that situation. There- 
after, the debate had nothing to do with 
the Stella School District, although that 
bill was technically the business before 
the Senate. So it was not until that 
amendment was offered that the Senate 
began to debate civil rights. 

Such situations demonstrate how easy 
it is for a Senator to offer a completely 
nongermane amendment—for example, 
one dealing with the age of polar bears— 
and then proceed to have a complete de- 
bate of that subject. What is to be 
gained by having an elaborate disserta- 
tion on such a subject? Meanwhile— 
technically, at least—there would be, to 
that extent, a limitation on freedom of 
debate in the Senate. I wish to state 
most definitely—even as Churchill said 
he did not become the King’s First Min- 
ister to liquidate the British Empire— 
that I did not come to the Senate to 
liquidate its right of free and unlimited 
debate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if it 
can be correctly said that my proposal 
involves an end of freedom of debate in 
the Senate, I have been wasting my time 
by urging the adoption of this resolution. 

I repeat that the purpose of the reso- 
lution is to have at least a limited amount 
of germane debate on the business pend- 
ing before the Senate. Such a rule would 
not prevent any Senator from taking the 
floor and proposing a nongermane 
amendment. I am merely saying that 
if a Senator wishes to subject himself to 
the resentment of the Senate by follow- 
ing such a course, that will be his privi- 
lege. After all, that procedure can be 
engaged in at the present time, and it 
a be followed under the proposed new 

e. 

We seek a semblance of regularity of 
debate, for at least 3 hours each day, so 
that Senators will know what measure 
is before the Senate, and thus will be able 
to regulate their busy day accordingly: 
Under our proposal, Senators would know 
that on a given day there will be at least 
3 hours of debate on the business pend- 
ing before the Senate, and thus they 
would be able to proceed and allot their 
time accordingly. 

It may well be that some Senators do 
not favor such a rule; but I am trying 
to be helpful. 

If the majority of Senators do not 
choose to have the Senate adopt this 
simple amendment to the Senate rules, 
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it is their prerogative to oppose it. I sug- 
gested this change only because of my 
desire to be helpful. 

I have seen such frustrating situations 
develop again and again during my 
service of 13 years as a Senator. On 
many occasions, even when an important 
measure is pending before the Senate, 
Senators are required to wait hour after 
hour while Senator after Senator dis- 
cusses another matter, which no doubt is 
important to him, and no doubt he be- 
lieves it important to the people of his 
State. 

We merely propose that for at least 3 
hours of each day the debate shall be 
directed to the measure then pending. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois said that under the resolution of 
the Senator from Rhode Island it would 
be possible for a Senator to offer an 
amendment and then proceed to discuss 
the age of polar bears. If the Senator 
from Illinois were to do that, I would 
wish to hear his remarks, because un- 
doubtedly he would give us some valu- 
able information; and I would not wish 
to have his remarks interrupted by those 
of some Senator who might wish to dis- 
cuss the social habits of the bumble bee, 
because I think I would be much more in- 
terested in hearing the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois discuss the age of 
polar bears. 

We urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion in order that Senators may know, 
when a certain measure is before the 
Senate, that for at least 3 hours on that 
day that measure will be the subject of 
the debate. As a result, Senators will 
not be in doubt as to the measure before 
the Senate. Time after time, Senators 
go to the desk and ask one of the clerks 
or the Parliamentarian or the Presiding 
Officer, What is the pending business“ 
merely because sometimes we never 
would be able to guess, from the remarks 
then being made, what measure actually 
was before the Senate. 

I believe the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is attempting to provide for orderly 
procedure in connection with the work 
of the Senate, for the accommodation 
of Senators and in order to expedite the 
work of the Senate. I believe the adop- 
tion of his resolution is long overdue, 
and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Furthermore, if an 
extraneous matter of an emergency na- 
ture were to arise, I have no doubt that 
the majority leader would be allowed to 
deviate from the debate on the pending 
measure. In fact, even if one Senator 
were to object, the majority leader could 
make such a motion of deviation, which 
would be voted on by the entire 
membership. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I support the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Last February, the resolution was sub- 
mitted, under his leadership, with a total 
of 30 Senators—approximately 10 Re- 
publican Senators and 20 Democratic 
Senators. I joined as a cosponsor—hav- 
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ing supported such a rule, in an earlier 
speech in the Senate. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The commit- 
tee considered the resolution and heard 
the testimony in regard to it; and the 
committee decided—by unanimous 
vote—to support it. We know the rule 
proposed by the resolution cannot limit 
debate; it will produce debate. 

It will stimulate the interest and en- 
thusiasm of Senators in debate. There 
is nothing more tedious and frustrating 
than to come into the Chamber believ- 
ing that some particular legislation will 
be discussed, only to find out that it can- 
not be discussed, because of speeches on 
subjects which have no application to the 
pending business. Even if it is some- 
thing I wish to discuss myself, I will know 
it has no application. 

I believe also that the rule of ger- 
maneness will engender interest and ap- 
proval in the work of the Senate on the 
part of citizens from all over the coun- 
try who now come into the gallery ex- 
pecting to hear debate, but do not hear 
any. Instead, they hear talks by Sen- 
ators which may be of interest to but 
are extraneous to the legislation before 
the Senate. 

There is nothing in the pending reso- 
lution to prevent those talks from being 
made at a later time in the course of 
a Senate session—precisely after 3 hours 
of germane debate. 

The standard today, it seems to me, 
is not to talk about the pending busi- 
ness. There are means provided in the 
resolution to discuss an important issue, 
not germane, if the Senate decides it 
should be discussed. But, I repeat, the 
standard practice today is not to discuss 
the pending business. This resolution 
would turn the current practice around 
and make as a standard of the Senate 
that it discuss the pending business for 
at least 3 hours. 

I hope very much that the resolution 
will be agreed to. It will be a start to- 
ward expediting the work of the Senate 
and bring into focus the views of Sen- 
ators upon the business before it. I be- 
lieve all Senators will take a keener in- 
terest in the proceedings and join in 
the debates, which will have its effect in 
producing an opinion in the country 
upon the issues before the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have joined in sponsoring the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
because my experience as a Member of 
this body since 1945 convinces me that 
the setting aside of a period each day 
when debate must be germane will ex- 
pedite the work of the Senate and will 
contribute to better organization of the 
debate on the issues before us. I believe 
such a rule will stimulate attendance 
when important legislation is being con- 
sidered, because Senators will know that 
extraneous subjects will not be discussed. 
They will know they can come here as- 
sured of being able to listen to and par- 
ticivate in debate on the pending pro- 
posal. The determination of germane- 
ness May pose problems at times, but in 
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our unanimous consent proceedings, we 
have had little trouble in determining 
what is germane. I believe the ruling of 
the Chair will be a fair and judicial one, 
no matter who the Presiding Officer may 
be. His decision can always be appealed 
if we feel it is unwise. As the speaker of 
the Massachusetts House for 8 years, I 
enforced the rule of germaneness in de- 
bate, and only rarely were my rulings 
criticized. They were never formally 
challenged by a motion or other parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Today there is criticism of the speed 
of the work of the Congress. With some 
of that criticism, I agree. With much 
of it, I do not agree, however, because I 
believe that one of the fundamental re- 
sponsibilities of Congress is to move 
slowly when a subject is complex and 
needs thoughtful and careful study. The 
late most respected Speaker of the 
House, Sam Rayburn, was quoted as say- 
ing: “One of the greatest statements 
ever made by anybody was: ‘Just a 
minute.“ 

If this resolution is adopted and if it 
then proves unsatisfactory, it can always 
be amended or repealed. I believe it is 
important at this time, however, for us 
to consider amendments to our rules that 
will accelerate the work of the Senate 
from day to day, without interfering 
with the proper consideration of the im- 
portant bills that come before us. I 
think this resolution deserves a trial. 
Therefore, I hope that, after careful 
study, the resolution in its present form, 
or in such form as will accomplish its 
objective, will be adopted. 

I notice that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has an amendment 
which would make the procedure subject 
to a motion. I question the value of such 
a proposal, because such a motion, to put 
this resolve into effect, might im- 
mediately create a discussion that might 
last for a long time. If we are to try 
this procedure, I believe we should make 
it automatic and make it apply every day 
for whatever period may be decided 
upon. It should not be subject to being 
brought up by a motion. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield, so that 
I may reply to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts misunderstands the amend- 
ment which I intend to propose. How- 
ever, I do not wish to discuss it with him 
at this moment, but will undertake to do 
so a little later. In my judgment, the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
quite understand what we are trying to 
do. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Ishall be happy 
to listen to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to my colleague 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
strongly support the resolution of my 
senior colleague, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. I have not been 
in the Senate for a long time, but many 
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of us who come into the Chamber have 
been here long enough to be aware of the 
fact that there is room for improvement 
in handling the Nation’s business. Per- 
haps, because I have not been here so 
long, I may have become more exposed to 
the need, as the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] is be- 
ing exposed now, of spending many hours 
in the chair and watching the course of 
the debate in the Senate. Perhaps, for 
that reason, those of us who have been 
in the Chamber watching the debate for 
a long period of time, and for strained 
periods have been unable to escape, are 
more enthusiastic than other Senators 
over the intent of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

It is for that reason that I support my 
colleague. I find the amendment full of 
commonsense and a very good step in a 
direction in which I, for one, believe the 
Senate could go even further. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] if he will 
follow with me the text of the proposed 
resolution, so that I may attempt to get 
the benefit of his clarification as to what 
is covered by the proposal. 

While I shall later propose a resolution 
in the nature of a substitute, nonethe- 
less I commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island for bringing this resolution to the 
floor. The idea represents a definite ad- 
vance in the present parliamentary situ- 
ation under which the Senate suffers. 

The resolution reads, starting on 
line 4: 

At the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Senate 
on any calendar day— 


Stopping there, I ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island how he would define “un- 
finished business” or “pending business”? 
I also inquire whether my thought is cor- 
rect that this would mean whatever the 
Presiding Officer, on inquiry, states to 
the Senate is the business before the 
Senate, which might be a motion to take 
up proposed legislation; an amendment; 
an executive nomination; or any kind of 
parliamentary business. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
the language is intended to be broad in 
its scope? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. Continuing to read from 
the proposed resolution— 
and until after the duration of 3 hours— 


I call to the attention of the Senator 
the word or“ on line 4 in the clause 
which reads: 

At the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Sen- 
ate on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of 3 hours— 


The word “or” puzzles me. Which way 
would we go? 

Mr. PASTORE. The morning hour is 
from 12 noon until 2 pm. Morning 
business might be concluded by 1 o'clock. 
Therefore the unfinished business or the 
pending business would then be-laid be- 
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fore the Senate. The 3-hour period of 
debate would begin to run at 1 o’clock 
rather than 2 o'clock. That is the only. 
reason for that proposed language. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would it not be desirable 
to insert in that portion of the resolution 
the following language: “whichever may 
first occur.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course—— 

Mr. CLARK. Otherwise there would 
be an ambiguity. Perhaps we can estab- 
lish that interpretation by our present 
colloquy. The Senator means that the 3 
hours of germane debate would begin 
either at the end of the morning hour or 
whenever the pending business would be 
laid before the Senate, whichever would 
happen first. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe that is un- 
derstood. The language would be rather 
redundant. I have no objection to it, but 
I think the history that we are now mak- 
ing would suffice. 

Let us assume that morning business 
would continue until 1 o’clock. Under 
the rules the morning hour might con- 
tinue until 2 pm. The resolution does 
not provide that the 3 hours would run 
from 2 p.m. It means that the 3-hour 
period would run from 1 o’clock in that 
case. That is the only purpose of that 
language. Naturally the provision 
means whichever would come first. I be- 
lieve that interpretation is implied. I do 
not think it needs further elaboration. I 
believe it is clearly understood what is 
meant. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, since we are in accord with what the 
language means. 

Continuing to page 2 of the proposed 
resolution, on line 1 the following words 
appear: “all debate.” 

And then the Senator proposes to 
strike out the remaining wording in lines 
1, 2, and 3, down to the words “shall be 
germane,” confining it to the specific 
question then pending before the Senate. 

I ask the Senator whether the word 
“question” means the same thing as the 
words “unfinished business,” or “pending 
business,” which appear at the beginning 
of the resolution? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. It means that 
and a little more besides. When the un- 
finished business is laid before the Sen- 
ate, there may be no amendment pro- 
posed. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
might propose an amendment. There- 
fore, the question that would be pending 
before the Senate for consideration 
would be the amendment. The Senator’s 
discussion would then have to be con- 
fined to that particular amendment. 

If the amendment were ungermane, 
the discussion would have to be on the 
ungermane amendment; but the discus- 
sion would have to be germane to the 
amendment, which might be a rider. 

Mr. CLARK. So what the Senator in 
effect is saying is that the word “ques- 
tion” at the end of the proposed resolu- 
tion means the same thing as “pending 
business” or “unfinished business” at the 
beginning of the resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That question might be in any 
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form—a motion, an appeal, an amend- 
ment, or any other procedure. That is 
the reason we used the word “question.” 
The word was inserted after consulta- 
tion with the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. CLARK. Both phrases would be 
broadly construed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely. There 
would be no constriction. Any Senator 
could propose a rider to any bill. We 
would not impinge or infringe upon that 
right. All I am trying to avoid is a pro- 
forma amendment—one which might 
provide that a dot be removed from the 
letter “i’—and having the Senator pro- 
posing such an amendment begin to talk 
about something extraneous. 

He would then withdraw the amend- 
ment. A Senator could not do that dur- 
ing the period of 3 hours of germane de- 
bate. If a Senator should propose an 
amendment to a pending bill or resolu- 
tion, he would have to confine his re- 
marks to the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it the thought of the 
Senator that in order to get around the 
rule, it would be legal or appropriate to 
propose a nongermane amendment and 
then talk about that amendment or any 
other subject that might come into the 
head of the Senator? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The Senator 
would have to discuss the amendment. 

I call to the Senator’s attention the 
action in relation to the Stella School 
bill case mentioned by the Senator from 
Illinois. The Stella bill was proposed 
to be amended by having added to it the 
civil rights program. If a Senator de- 
sired to talk on that subject for 3 hours, 
he would have to confine his remarks to 
civil rights. Then after the 3-hour pe- 
riod, he could talk on any other subject 
he might desire. But while the question 
is pending before the Senate, a Senator’s 
remarks must be germane and confined 
to the pending question. 

With the accustomed liberality of the 
Senate, it would be easy enough to de- 
viate from the proposed rule. Senators 
must rely on their own consciences, of 
course. I believe decency would require 
a Senator to subscribe to and adhere to 
the proposed rule. If a Senator strayed 
a little and took the position that his 
remarks were germane, I do not believe 
the Chair would be too strict. But I 
suppose that if he wandered too much 
from the pending question, the Chair 
would say, “The Senator is not being 
germane.” 

In respect to the question of germane- 
ness and the ability of the Chair to de- 
cide whether debate is germane to a 
question I point out that that situation 
arises every time the Senate operates 
under a unanimous-consent agreement 
to limit time. We provide that all 
amendments shall be germane. That 
issue must be decided by the Chair. 
While it might be argued that the Chair 
does not have the competence to decide 
all such questions, I point out that every 
time the Senate operates under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Chair has 
that competence in relation to debate. 
If Senators feel that the Chair, under 
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that arrangement, has competence to 
decide the issue of germaneness, which 
is subject to appeal, why would not the 
Chair have the ability and the com- 
petence to decide the question of ger- 
maneness under the proposed resolution? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The ruling of the Chair, 
as in other cases, would be subject to ap- 
peal, would it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. The ruling of the 
Chair would be subject to appeal. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore there would 
be a secondary protection. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator one further question. Is it not 
the Senator’s intention that the resolu- 
tion, if adopted and made a part of the 
Senate rules, could always be waived by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. PASTORE. It could be waived 
by unanimous consent or by motion 
without debate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
no objection whatever to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. However, I 
believe that the Senator, by his amend- 
ment—at least by the wording which is 
before me now, which I understand to be 
the wording of his amendment, and by 
the description which he has given on 
the floor of the Senate—is getting away 
from the purpose of his original resolu- 
tion, which I understood was a resolution 
to keep the debate germane to the sub- 
ject of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. The bill and amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are contradic- 
tory statements in the proposed amend- 
ment, as I see it. The Senator has first 
said that “all debate shall be germane.” 
Under the rulings of the Senate, and 
particularly those based upon subsection 
4 of rule XVI, we know what germane- 
ness is under Senate rulings. The Sen- 
ator would then proceed to say “and 
confined to the specific question then 
pending before the Senate.” 

I believe I understood the Senator 
from Rhode Island to say that under 
that last wording it would be quite ap- 
propriate for a nongermane amendment 
to be offered. The amendment would 
then become the pending business, and 
then the debate, so long as the amend- 
ment remained the pending business, 
would be confined to that subject, which 
would be a nongermane subject. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I say with complete 
friendliness that I wish the Senator had 
adhered to the purpose originally in- 
tended to be subserved by his resolution. 
I believe the amendment which he has 
proposed, when subjected to the inter- 
pretation which the Senator has placed 
in the Recorp, would undo what he is 
trying to do. 

Mr. PASTORE. Not at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Instead of keeping 
the debate germane— that is, germane as 
applied to the subject of the bill, which 
is well understood—under the rulings 
of the Senate and under the interpre- 
tations of subsection 4 of rule XVI of 
the Senate—the Senator would now 
propose an exception under which any 
sort of nongermaneness might be 
plunged into the debate by the simple 
expedient of offering an amendment 
that would be completely nongermane, 
and allowing or requiring it to become 
the pending question for all or any part 
of the 3-hour period which the offerer 
of that amendment or other Senators 
wished to consume on the floor of the 
Senate. 

It seems to me—and I want to make 
it clear from the standpoint of trying to 
keep the resolution in the original line 
laid down by the distinguished Senator 
and by the many other Senators who 
joined in submitting the original resolu- 
tion—that the amendment he offers, as 
interpreted by him, would negative the 
original intention. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not so at all. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Let us see. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I explain it 
again? Any attempt to provide that a 
Senator could not write a new title in 
the bill, within 3 hours, or to have a bill 
passed without a new title, which is be- 
ing done every day, or to put a rider on 
a bill or a resolution would be futile. 
Such a measure would not have a ghost 
of a chance of being passed. I think it 
is well recognized that no Senator can 
be prevented from offering an amend- 
ment to a bill that is pending, whether 
it be title 1, 2, or 3. It is done every day. 
If the question arose as to whether or 
not a Senator could offer an extraneous 
amendment before the expiration of 3 
hours, because it was not germane, and 
the Senator was prevented from offer- 
ing such an amendment, and the Sen- 
ate undertook to pass the bill in 3 hours, 
the result might be a filibuster, and the 
bill might not be passed at all. 

The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not want to change the traditions of 
the Senate. All he is saying is that this 
is a step forward. It is a first step. It 
is a small step. We do not propose to 
change any rule in the book. All I am 
proposing is that for a period of 3 hours, 
if there is pending business before the 
Senate, Senators should talk about that 
business. If a Senator offers an amend- 
ment, let him discuss that amendment. 
But a Senator should not be able for in- 
stance, to propose to strike out line 6 on 
page 2, for example, and then talk about 
something utterly extraneous. If he 
proposes an amendment to strike out 
line 6 on page 2, he should discuss that 
amendment. This would keep the debate 
germane to the pending amendment. 
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If we were to get into the question of 
germaneness of amendments or of mo- 
tions or appeals, or propose that a Sena- 
tor may not offer a rider to a bill, I am 
afraid there would not be the slightest 
chance such a resolution would be 
adopted. 

I feel that this proposal is a salutary 
restraint upon any wandering words by 
the membership of this body. First, the 
business that is unfinished or pending is 
a measure of importance that has been 
proposed by the leadership after con- 
sultation. It is the pending business be- 
cause the leader of the party feels that 
the business should be discussed, and be- 
cause he therefore makes it the pending 
business. All I am asking is that Sena- 
tors adhere to the discussion of that busi- 
ness for a period of 3 hours. If a Sena- 
tor has a statement on a matter of per- 
sonal privilege, or one which he perhaps 
feels is important to the interests of the 
country, we do not quarrel with him on 
that, nor silence him on his subject. But 
we ask him to wait until 3 hours have ex- 
pired. Then he can talk to his heart’s 
content. But while there is pending 
business before the Senate, let us stick 
to that specific business. 

I have a sincere belief that such a 
procedure would expedite the work of the 
Senate. 

Senators may ask, “Why?” For this 
reason Senators may come to the Cham- 
ber and remain from 2 to 5 o'clock, if the 
pending business is laid before the Senate 
at 2 o’clock, or from 1 to 4 o'clock, if the 
pending business is laid before the Sen- 
ate at 1 o’clock, or from 12 o'clock to 3 
o’clock, if there is no morning hour. 
During those 3 hours they will know 
that they can sit in their chairs, and 
that all they will hear discussed will be 
the pending measure whose importance 
has commanded their presence. That is 
all I ask. 

I am not asking Senators to be placed 
in straitjackets or prevented from speak- 
ing in any way. I merely say that they 
should wait for 3 hours for speeches on 
subjects that are no part of the issue. 

If I were to enter into the question of 
germaneness of amendments, or propose 
to do away with proposals that were ex- 
traneous, or motions, amendments, or 
substitutes, I would be destroying the 
very purpose I am trying to accomplish, 
of concentrating on the business at hand 
and the Senate would never approve it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further—and I shall be through 
with my brief suggestion shortly—it 
seems to me if the amendment to the 
original resolution as now proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island were 
adopted by the Senate, we would find 
ourselves following two different defini- 
tions of germaneness within the rules of 
the Senate. The definition of germane- 
ness in the Senate now devolves from 
interpretations of subsection 4 of rule 
XVI. I shall read the appropriate part, 
but not all, of that rule: 

No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the bill be received; nor 
shall any amendment to any item or clause 
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of such bill be received which does not di- 
rectly relate thereto. 


Then, skipping some— 
and all questions of relevancy of amend- 
ments under this rule, when raised, shall be 
submitted to the Senate and be decided 
without debate. 


That is the question of germaneness 
that has been frequently before the Sen- 
ate, and is decided by a majority of the 
Senate, rather than by the Presiding 
Officer, and has to do with relevancy. 
Germaneness means the same thing as 
relevancy, and the two terms are inter- 
changeably used in that rule and also 
in the interpretation of the rule that is 
involved in the proceedings of the 
Senate. 

The amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would read—and 
I read only that part which relates to this 
subject: 3 

All debate shall be germane and confined 
to the specific question then pending before 
the Senate. 


The distinguished Senator says that 
the last part, “confined to the specific 
question then pending before the Sen- 
ate,” permits the introduction of non- 
germane amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the conduct of 
debate without any limitation upon non- 
germane amendments. 

The point I am making is that I think 
that language contradicts the earlier 
part of his statement, which is that “all 
debate shall be germane.” 

It is clear to me that the distinguished 
Senator, if he accomplished his laudable 
desire as he now outlines it, would find 
that he had written a second interpreta- 
tion and a second rule of germaneness in 
the Senate rules. 

The Senator is familiar with the fact 
that there are unanimous-consent re- 
quests that refer to questions of ger- 
maneness. That is the same thing as 
relevance. Anything that would be rele- 
vant would be germane—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be through in 
a moment. 

It seems to me the Senator would have 
a rule which would require something, 
and then undo it, and we would have 
two unlike provisions in the Senate rules 
with reference to germaneness—not con- 
sistent with each other; and the Senate 
rules would become more difficult of in- 
terpretation and enforcement, rather 
than easier. Instead of accomplishing 
his laudable purpose, he would open the 
door, by the wording of the resolution 
and his remarks on the floor, to exten- 
sive, unlimited, and completely unger- 
mane debate; whereas the observations 
of the Senator from Florida, throughout 
the years he has been in the Senate, have 
been that the question of germaneness 
is not the thing that causes the greatest 
trouble. It is the question of great length 
of debate. The filibusters which I have 
listened to, and occasionally participated 
in, have all been germane. 

For example, I recall the sevéral weeks 
the Senate spent pleasantly discussing 
the tidelands issue. My recollection is 
that there were approximately 5 or 6 or 
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7 weeks of debate on that issue. No con- 
tention was made that the debate was 
not germane to the issue, or that the 
debate was irrelevant. To the contrary, 
it was germane and relevant to the issue. 

I do not believe that the trouble has 
been a lack of germaneness. The trouble 
has been unlimited and effervescent dis- 
cussion: of a subject matter, with fre- 
quent repetition, in too many cases, and 
without consideration of coming to a vote 
on the question at issue. 

I believe that the Senator would now 
open up a new avenue of much more use- 
less debate than what we have become 
accustomed to during a filibuster, for 
example, by the adoption of his amend- 
ment in the form which he suggests and 
subject to the comment which he made, 
indicating that he would regard it proper ` 
under the resolution to offer nongermane 
amendments, and to discuss them at any 
length at which the Senator offering the 
amendment or other Senators might wish 
to discuss them. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Does the Senator from Florida ob- 
ject to the word “confined”? Is that 
his objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. Iam merely try- 
ing to clarify my friend’s resolution by 
pointing out the.fact that, as he restates 
it, he opens the door to more trouble and 
more unlimited debate and more non- 
germane debate and more irrelevant de- 
bate than I believe has prevailed in the 
Senate up to this time, instead of closing 
the door by offering to amend the rule 
which will get us away from nongermane 
discussions on a bill. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not know how much clearer I can make 
it. There is no purpose to restrain any 
Senator from offering a rider to a bill, 
whether it is germane or nongermane. 
As I said before it would be hazardous 
for us to adopt a rule which would pro- 
vide that it is not possible to add another 
title to a bill; that if a bill is before the 
Senate which contains title I, it is not 
possible to offer an amendment to add 
title II. 

All I am trying to do is to prevent a 
situation which we have been confronted 
with time and time again, when a Sen- 
ator walks into the Chamber and obtains 
the floor and begins to talk about a mat- 
ter which is not at all connected with 
what is before the Senate. That is what 
I am trying to prevent. I would have 
him confine his remarks to the business 
that is pending before the Senate. 

I realize that what we propose is not 
a cure-all for all the ills in the Senate. 
As I have suggested, what I propose is 
merely a small step. It may not shorten 
the session. I do not know whether it 
would. However, it would be a conven- 
ience to Members of the Senate as well 
as convenience to the Senator in charge 
of a bill on the floor. It would be con- 
ducive to a more orderly procedure for a 
period of 3 hours in a day by confining 
3 to the business pending at the 

I do not know how I can better ex- 
plain it. Some Senators may be op- 
posed to it. The Senator from Illinois 
feels that we should not touch the rules 
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at all. Every Senator ıs entitled to his 
own opinion. The resolution is spon- 
sored by 30 Senators and I hope the ma- 
jority of the Senate will vote for it. 
Adoption of the resolution would not 
end all our problems, but it would cer- 
tainly help to expedite the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As the Senator 
knows, I am a cosponsor with him of the 
resolution, and I shall probably support 
it. I feel, as apparently he does, that 
the adoption of a resolution along this 
line would be helpful. I ask him if con- 
sideration was given to what would hap- 
pen if a Senator spoke in a manner 
which was not germane to the subject 
matter. What would be the procedure? 

Mr. PASTORE. The procedure would 
be for the Chair to say: “The Senator 
from New York is not“ 

Mr. KEATING. It would not be the 
Senator from New York, I might say. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am quite sure of 
that. But, the Senator from New York 
is asking me a question, and I am using 
him merely in the example. The Chair 
would say: “The Senator from New 
York is not being germane to the issue 
before the Senate. Therefore he is out 
of order.” 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Chair be 
the one to decide that question? 

Mr. PASTORE. It would be possible 
to take an appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, of course. 

Mr. KEATING. In the past, without 
requiring an appeal, the Chair has stated, 
in cases in which a question of germane- 
ness was raised, that that question would 
be submitted to the Members of the Sen- 
ate in the first instance. I wonder 
whether the Senate would be constantly 
confronted with votes on such questions. 

Mr. PASTORE. I doubt it very much. 
We could not write a rule which some 
Senator could not find an excuse, 
whether it be frivolous or not, to evade. 

I believe that much will depend upon 
the conscience and cooperation of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. All we are trying to 
do is to accommodate Senators. If a 
Senator wishes to come to the floor and 
offend the spirit of this rule by discussing 
a matter which is not germane to the 
pending business, I do not believe that 
any Senator would even try to stop him. 
I do not believe that he would be called 
to order. How many times could he do 
it without inviting the resentment of his 
colleagues? 

All we are trying to do is to accom- 
modate the membership of the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe the Senator 
has put his finger on the real point. In 
other words, this proposal is only in 
the form of moral suasion on the Mem- 
bers themselves. If we adopt something 
along this line a Senator would hesitate 
to talk on foreign aid when a milk bill 
Was under discussion. 

Mr. PASTORE. He could not do it. 

Mr. KEATING. Having served in the 
House of Representatives, which has a 
rule of germaneness, I would question 
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wished to do it. Many times in. the 
House when a Member rose to speak— 
and we can use the foreign aid ex- 
ample—on foreign aid while a milk bill 
was under discussion, and was called to 
order, he would say, “This is germane, 
because we are giving aid to foreign 
countries in the form of milk. I am 
going to discuss milk and other items of 
foreign aid.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KEATING. I merely wished to 
get across the idea—and I believe the 
Senator from Rhode Island recognizes 
it—that if we adopt the proposed change 
in the rule—and I hope we do adopt 
something like this—we must not expect 
too much from it; and we must come to 
grips with some of the other problems 
which sometimes cause this body to be 
impotent. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my ob- 
servation of the rules of the House of 
Representatives is that the rule of ger- 
maneness has worked very well. It is 
true that occasionally a Senator will 
make a somewhat remote reference to 
the pending business and then go off 
somewhat on a tangent. Often he fails 
to do so. Most of the time no attempt 
is made to prevent him from doing so. 
However, a Senator would not be pre- 
vented from speaking on something 
totally unrelated to the pending busi- 
ness. He would be prevented from tying 
up the Senate while he reads a document 
of many pages, prepared by him, merely 
because he wishes to meet a release dead- 
line. 

I would not want the Recorp to indi- 
cate that the rule of germaneness has 
been difficult to administer in the House 
of Representatives. It has been very 
successful. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make only one more brief statement, 
and then I shall yield the floor, because 
both the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
the Senator from Arkansas wish to make 
statements. In answer to the Senator 
from Florida, I hope I am not being mis- 
understood to the effect that the rule I 
am suggesting would impinge upon the 
rule to which he has referred. 

Our resolution is not permissive in any 
way, as an exception to any other exist- 
ing rule. If it is possible now, without 
the adoption of the resolution, to offer a 
nongermane amendment, it would still 
be possible to do so if my resolution were 
adopted. I wish to have it clearly 
understood that the resolution has noth- 
ing to do with the germaneness rule in 
connection with appropriation bills. This 
has nothing to do with the rule recited 
by the Senator from Florida. The 
amendment does not touch germaneness 
of substance. The rule referred to re- 
lates to the germaneness of substance. 
All I am talking about is germaneness as 
to the discussion. I am not proposing to 
change the established procedure. If at 
the present moment without my resolu- 
lution any Senator is privileged at any 
time to offer an amendment which is not 
germane, he may still do so, because my 
resolution is not directed at germaneness 
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of the amendment; all my resolution is 
directed to is germaneness of the dis- 
cussion of the pending matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I must have misun- 
derstood the purpose of the original reso- 
lution of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
because I had understood—and we 
have all been discussing it—that it was 
an effort to require germaneness of dis- 
cussion relative to the pending business 
during 3 hours each day. That, to me, 
was a rather appealing subject. I 
thought we were using germaneness in 
the same way that we have used it in 
the rule that applies to appropriation 
bills—that it had to do with the ques- 
tion of relevancy. 

If it now appears that the Senator 
intends, instead, merely to have the rule 
provide that the sky is the limit with ref- 
erence to any amendment, whether it 
be germane or ungermane, with refer- 
ence to any rider, whether germane or 
ungermane, with reference to any new 
subject of any sort whatsoever, and then 
to plunge the Senate into an unlimited 
discussion which might continue during 
the remainder of the 3 hours, I do not 
see that it would get us anywhere. A 
new factor is introduced, one which 
would encourage nongermane discussion. 
I have already said in the debate that in 
my judgment, that has not been the 
vice of Senate debate. The voice of Sen- 
ate debate has not been nongermane- 
ness. It has been undue length. It has 
been repetition. It has been, day after 
day, the grind on the same subject. Ido 
not believe any Senator who has wit- 
nessed any of the so-called filibusters in 
recent years can say that Senators have 
not discussed the subject which was un- 
der debate. 

With the adoption of the rule in the 
amended form, and with the amended 
interpretation of it that the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island very 
frankly has given—and I appreciate his 
frankness and also his salutary motives 
in offering the original resolution—we 
shall discover that there will be more 
nongermane amendments and discus- 
sion than we have ever seen in the Sen- 
ate. It is for that reason that I call 
attention to what seems to me to be a real 
departure in the new wording placed in 
the modified resolution as contrasted 
with the original resolution. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for yielding. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I am one who joined 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] in a concurring report in 
which we indicated that the resolution 
did not go far enough. Therefore, I ex- 
pect to support the subsequent amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

As is well known, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration is not a com- 
mittee which is regarded generally as 
being particularly friendly to any 
changes in the orderly—meaning inor- 
dinately prolonged—procedures of the 
Senate. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration generally prefers to leave 
things as they are. One of the end prod- 
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ucts of leaving things as they are is the 
12 months’ session recently completed, 
a session which was a monument to frus- 
tration, a symbol of archaism in the rules 
of the Senate. It ought to be a warning 
to the Senate to try to preplan this 
year’s proceedings. 

Last fall, I proposed that the leader- 
ship of the Senate and the House under- 
take to plan in some orderly way, so far 
as events could be foreseen, for the order 
of business at this session, so that Sena- 
tors might look forward to a reasonably 
early completion of their duties and a 
reasonably early adjournment. We are 
proceeding now in about as leisurely a 
fashion as we ever have proceeded. We 
are headed for more leisurely attention— 
or inattention—to the legislation which 
we will ultimately have to face. We are 
doing little more in this January, so far 
as I can see, than we were able to do last 
year. Perhaps the sun will rise on bet- 
ter and more fervent days; but again I 
make the point that unless Congress pulls 
up its socks and gets to work, we shall 
be facing another session as frustrating 
as the last. 

So far as the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is concerned, the fact 
that that committee was willing to allow 
any suggested change whatever in the 
procedures of the Senate is almost a sure 
guarantee that it does not change it 
much. The effect of the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land in solving the problems of Senate 
procedure is equal to the dropping of a 
single drop of oil on a turbulent sea, and 
will do just as little to calm it or to for- 
ward the progress of the ship of state. 

I support the resolution not because 
it is relatively harmless but more be- 
cause it is at least the first faint flicker 
of recognition on the part of the Senate 
as a body that it ought to get about the 
Nation’s business. It is no more than 
a flicker. It is no more than a moment 
of flashing light lost in the darkness of 
the night. There is no hope for greater 
illumination upon the horizon. There is 
little reason to believe that the Senate 
will reform itself or that the Senate will 
do anything about its archaic, somewhat 
inelegant rules of order. There is vir- 
tually no hope, in my judgment, that 
Senators will in any way seek to limit 
their delight in the choice of oratorical 
refreshment. 

I speak as a pessimist, and perhaps as 
a Cassandra, in predicting that our own 
unwillingness to face frontally the short- 
comings of our legislative procedure will 
lay again for us the same kind of trap 
we have laid for ourselves over the years, 
and that we will again, nevertheless, walk 
casually, even boldly, and to some extent 
foolhardedly into as the session pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Not at the moment. I 
do not want to interrupt the flight of 
my own oratory for the moment. I do 
not speak more than once every few 
weeks. I have to stand on my feet for 
30 or 40 minutes before I am recognized. 
I notice that it is expected to take 1 
or 2 days to debate, in a germaneness 
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resolution, what is germane. That in it- 
self indicates to me that the 3 hours 
which the Senator from Rhode Island 
hopefully would like to have reserved 
for germaneness in other measures can 
be swallowed up in 2 days’ debate on 
whether or not we are being germane. 

I want the Senator from Rhode Island 
to know that small, weak, and puny as 
his foundling is, I shall be glad to be 
present at the christening, and with 
water and the words to bless it. 

I shall conclude by saying, out of my 
experience in the House of Representa- 
tives, that when fairly new in the intri- 
cacies of that body, I was speaking on a 
measure when the chairman of an im- 
portant committee, a great parliamen- 
tarian, rose and made the point that I 
was not speaking germanely to the bill. 

In some confusion, I asked the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member, 
from the State of New York: 

What do I do now? 


He replied: 
Keep on talking. 


I yield now to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
agree entirely with everything the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has said; there 
is no disagreement between us. I have 
no illusion that this is a gigantic step 
toward ending some of the dilatory prac- 
tices of the Senate; I have said that on 
many occasions. After all, like all im- 
provements, this one will come by means 
of small steps. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania wrote 
minority views; he prefers to have us go 
much further. The only difficulty with 
the course he prefers is that it reaches 
beyond the practical. If we attempt to 
make so substantial an advance, no ad- 
vance at all will be made. For he knows 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, which is not prone to re- 
port such measures, must have con- 
sidered the change we propose a very 
minimal one. There is no doubt about 
that. However, let us take at least this 
step in the right direction. It may be 
only a drop of oil on the big wide ocean 
or only a ripple in the bucket or any 
other metaphor. However, since it is an 
improvement, however small, I cannot 
understand the opposition to it by some 
Senators. 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island; and I admit I am 
a somewhat shamefaced godparent. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I recall 
that the great composer Debussy once 
said, “Discipline is to be found in free- 
dom, not in decayed formulas which are 
of no value, except to the weak.” 

So, Mr. President, instead of adopting 
a resolution of this type, I believe that 
we might better, instead, make a New 
Year's resolution that we will discipline 
ourselves to be about the Nation’s busi- 
ness with dispatch and efficiency, with- 
out resorting to dilatory tactics unless 
they are absolutely necessary. However, 
let us at least preserve the character of 
the Senate rules which allow free and 
extensive debate on all issues which re- 
late to the public interest, so that we 
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shall serve, as we are intended to, as a 
body designed to protect the minority 
from the precipitant and emotional tyr- 
anny of the majority. 


A REPORT BY THE DALLAS SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that there has been a great 
deal of unfortunate and incorrect criti- 
cism of the school system of Dallas and 
of the talented students in that system, 
I commend to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a detailed report from the dedicated 
and highly competent superintendent of 
the school system, Mr. W. T. White. 

The report refers to the period imme- 
diately after the tragic assassination of 
our President, and offers a much more 
factual and coolheaded account than 
that spread unwisely and unjustly by 
persons overcome by grief and emotion 
during those trying hours. 

I quote only one sentence from Mr. 
White’s report: 

I have determined beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that no class engaged in clapping or 
other obnoxious conduct. 


I suggest to the Senate that, beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, it is time that this 
matter was placed in proper perspective. 
I certainly hope the erroneous account 
will no longer be spread by persons who 
should know better. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: > 


THE PRESIDENT CAME To SEE Us 


(A report of the superintendent of the Dallas 
Independent School District, December 4, 
1963) 


When the President of the United States 
announced he was to visit Dallas, the citi- 
zens of our community made elaborate, care- 
ful plans for his pleasure and honor. School 
children and parents were advised that the 
children would be excused to leave school 
during the motorcade to see the President 
when requests were made by parents. Thou- 
sands of schoolchildren lined up along the 
route of the President to greet and cheer 
him. One large high school located 10 miles 
from the route of the motorcade reported 
that half the student body assembled with 
other greeters. 

The people of Dallas were so warm and 
friendly that Mrs. John Connally, the wife 
of our Governor, remarked just before the 
assassination, “Mr. President, you can’t say 
the people of Dallas don’t love you today.” 
The President was reported to have been 
pleased with that remark. 

Throughout our school system, radios and 
television sets in the buildings were turned 
on to follow the motorcade. As it became 
apparent that something had happened to 
the President, principals in the schools be- 
gan to condition the faculty and the stu- 
dents for what might turn out to be a very 
sad tragedy. When the fateful moment 
arrived, the principals tactfully and factu- 
ally reported over the loudspeakers or in 
person what had happened, insofar as they 
knew. Uniformly, principals have advised 
me that teachers and children were shocked, 
deeply grieved, and unashamedly shed tears. 
Some of the children expressed deep resent- 
ment and anger that anyone would harm the 
President. There was not a single instance 
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of disrespect or lack of understanding on the 
part of a class in any school. 

Iam aware of the publicity that was date- 
lined in Dallas referring to a fourth grade 
class that cheered upon receiving news of the 
death of the President. I have determined 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that no class 
engaged in clapping or other obnoxious con- 
duct. The minister who made the CBS state- 
ment regarding a “fourth-grade class in the 
North Dallas area” refused to talk with 
me either to confirm or deny the source of 
his information. 

On Friday, November 22, 142,000 children 
were accounted for as being at school, being 
at home ill, or being excused to witness the 
motorcade. Of this number, 13 showed evi- 
dences of not understanding or appreciating 
the tragedy of the moment. The 13 were 
immediately counseled by their teachers, and 
most of them were helped to attain an ac- 
ceptable attitude. One teenage boy was 
somewhat belligerent. These children were 
not congregated in the same building, but 
were scattered throughout the district. The 
cause of their misunderstanding is undeter- 
mined. 

It is grievous to think that student bodies 
in a city of 750,000 who have shown true feel- 
ings of sympathy and sadness, because our 
President was killed in our city by an ac- 
knowledged Marxist, should be maligned and 
defamed. The children’s parents and teach- 
ers, if we may judge by the behavior of the 
children themselves, have done a fine job in 
teaching them citizenship, respect for au- 
thority, and high officials, and the proper 
understanding of the sacred integrity of 
individuals. 

The principals and teachers have my high- 
est commendation for the manner in which 
they calmed the students, sympathized with 
them in their sadness and resentment, and 
directed them in the attainment of a frame 
of mind which enabled them to complete 
the day and to return to their homes with 
a feeling of security. 

All of us in the schools are deeply hurt 
and, I fear, resentful, because the teachers 
and children have been misrepresented as to 
their behavior in a time of stress. Proud as 
we are of our community, of the parents, 
and of the children, we deplore statements 
or suggestions which lowrate them as to 
character and decent attitudes. 

W. T. WHITE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


AMERICAN SELF-RECRIMINATION 
CONFUSING TO EUROPEANS 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
learned columnist Constantine Brown 
has penned a thought-provoking article 
on the confusion being created among 
Europeans by the rash of self-criticism in 
which Americans indulged after the 
death of our President. Europeans can- 
not understand why Americans blame 
“racists” and “hatemongers,” but freely 
admit that a known Marxist committed 
the crime. 

I have noted that there are many 
Americans who likewise do not under- 
stand or agree with this orgy of self- 
recrimination. Therefore, I commend to 
the attention of the Senate Mr. Brown’s 
thoughtful article, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on December 14, 
1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rome.—tThe fantastic propaganda placing 
the blame for President Kennedy’s assassina- 


tion on the “hate mongers,” “racists,” and 
the conservatives in general which has been 
appearing in the American press and air- 
waves, has been filtrating into the European 
papers. It is beginning to puzzle the Euro- 
peans for the simple reason that no one has 
denied that Lee Oswald, who held the fatal 
rifle, was a Red. 

It was understandable that the racists, 
etc., were the first accused within hours 
after the tragedy. Not only was it put on 
the air within minutes by the Soviets, and 
affiliated radio stations throughout the 
world, but it was also found in the editorials 
of some of the respected American news- 
papers with European circulation. They 
more than hinted that the “hate mongers” 
were at least morally guilty for Oswald's 
crime. 

Three weeks or so have elapsed since the 
murder of the President. The news media 
in Europe continue_to feature American 
stories such as the blue ribbon investigation 
commission headed by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren on their front pages. Although it 
has become more than a fair assumption 
that Oswald was a psycopath, the hysterical 
screams that “America is divided by hatred” 
are still being taken up by even some of the 
serious journals and weeklies in Europe. 

The possibility that a foreign state— 
Cuba, for instance—could have had a hand 
in the assassination is no longer mentioned. 
Instead, long articles endeavoring to show 
the State of Texas as a “murder farm” of the 
type which existed in Hungary in the early 
twenties and produced the murderer of King 
Alexander, of Yugoslavia, on a visit to France, 
are being published. 

The fact that Oswald was not a Texan and 
that Dallas, the city of shame“ had been 
only the temporary residence of the Presi- 
dent’s assassin, is being overlooked. 

Texas is probably one of the best known 
States in the Union among Europeans, not 
only for their ability for advertising them- 
selves, but because of western films. Re- 
cently it has won doubtful fame on the Con- 
tinent because it is regarded, in keeping with 
actual and frequently fanciful stories, as the 
real hotbed of reactionary “racists.” Much 
more so than the Deep South; according to 
these stories, Texas hates the Washington 
administration so much it is about to secede. 
At least, that is the impression. 

These stories are written by special cor- 
respondents who rushed to Dallas to get first 
hand pictures of the situation and back- 
ground color. Oswald, they write, was at 
least inspired by the ambiance in which he 
lived. That ambiance, it is explained, was 
an undisguised opposition to the Kennedy 
plans for racial integration. This hurt the 
Texans’ pride and their ingrained segrega- 
tionism. 

The expressions of belief that we are on 
the threshold of very critical developments 
which are merely concealed to the eye at 
present because of the customary honey- 
moon which follows the advent of a new 
Chief Executive, can be found in many re- 
sponsible European papers. The phrase that 
America is divided by hatreds is monoto- 
nously repeated in editorials and feature 
articles. 

An element of what the Germans call 
“schaden freude (enjoyment of the misfor- 
tune of others), can now be detected in edi- 
torials in many European papers. They all 
point out that after the emotional period is 
over in America, President Johnson will be 
faced with the same troublesome problems 
which surged in the last year of the Kennedy 
administration—if not more; that America, 
after the New Year may enter a period of 
serious crises. And the conclusion of some 
of the editorials is that under these circum- 
stances the Johnson administration may 
have to turn sharply from the attitude which 
characterized the Kennedy foreign policy of 
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the last 2 years, that is, telling our allies, 
“do as we tell you or else.” 

Not that the Europeans do not need a 
strong America. They realize that America’s 
strength continues to remain the shield of 
Europe. But, as one editorial puts it, “a less 
cocky attitude from Washington will prove 
that America is a better and more under- 
standing member of the NATO.” 

But if the American image is to carry 
weight abroad, Americans had better stop 
beating their breasts and crying, “Culpa mia! 
Shame on America!“ 


HOFFA’S STAGGERING POWER 
GRAB 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Friday, January 3, 1964, there appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat an edi- 
8 entitled “Hoffa’s Staggering Power 

rab.” 

This forceful editorial, together with 
the warning it contains and the challenge 
it presents, is indeed timely and should 
be of grave concern to every Member of 
Congress, It is most informative; it 
should be read and weighed by every 
American citizen. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this editorial be inserted in full at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: : 


Horra's STAGGERING POWER GRAB 


Where are the men of courage in Congress 
who will come forward with legislation to 
deny Jimmy Hoffa veto power over the Na- 
tion’s industry, even the lives of the millions 
of Americans Congress represents? 

Hoffa is a fortnight away from such power. 
By his own admission, the Teamster boss on 
January 15 will have poured a cement foun- 
dation for what he has sought the last 4 
years—a master contract for the Nation’s 
trucking industry. 

Yet, we have heard no voice of opposi- 
tion from the White House, nor a cry of 
alarm from Capitol Hill. If anyone means to 
block Hoffa’s drive to this unprecedented 
pinnacle of labor power, he has not made 
himself known. 

If Hoffa succeeds, on February 1, 1967, he 
or his successor could order 400,000 drivers, 
garage, mechanical, dock, and clerical em- 
ployees of some 16,000 truck firms in 40 
States to halt work. 

He could put the brakes on practically 
every wheel in the Nation. In St. Louis 
alone 10,000 truckers and 400 firms would be 
affected. 

While a national dock strike slowly brings 
hardships everywhere, and a national steel 
strike raises prices and impairs economic 
growth, the effects of a truckers strike would 
be immediate, staggering, catastrophic. 

Big cities depend upon the trucks and 
highways for their food supplies. Consumers 
inside the city depend upon trucks for trans- 
fer of commodities across town. Cities like 
New York and Chicago would be prostrate. 
Smaller cities would be only slightly less 
damaged by such a national strike. 

Hoffa promises he would never employ this 
ultimate weapon, but has told associates he 
needs to be able to make the threat. This is 
flimsy assurance to the American people. 
The procrastination of our leaders in speak- 
ing out against such power in the hands of 
Hoffa is deplorable. 

If Hoffa successfully wraps up negotiations 
for the midwest local and intercity trucking 
agreements by January 15, he will have his 
master contract. 
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As other contracts around the Nation ex- 
pire, employers and workers will be signed 
up. On February 1, 1967, that national con- 
tract itself will expire, and Hoffa will have the 
most potent bargaining leverage of any union 
leader in American history. 

Congress has already been forced to go to 
the brink of a national rail strike. The 
chasm of a trucking strike would be a far 
more ghastly and bottomless economic pit. 

A President of the United States was hu- 
miliated a year back by a dock workers’ boss 
who refused to accede to his request to call 
off an east coast strike in the name of the 
national interest. 

Will some future President be forced to ask 
a Hoffa not to shut America’s highways and 
streets to national industry—only to be 
rebuffed? 

Won't the country wake up to the fact that 
not only are national strikes intolerable at 
this juncture in history, but that the power 
to call such a strike—because of its conse- 
quences—is inconsistent with our constitu- 
tional freedoms? 

It would give an individual immense, par- 
alyzing power over the people of the United 
States, making their welfare incumbent upon 
his continued indulgence. 

Washington had best deny Hoffa this power 
now. If not, it shall have to wrench it from 
him, or a successor, some black day in the 
future. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call specific attention to the first para- 
graph of the editorial which challenges 
Congress to come forward courageous- 
ly “with legislation to deny Jimmy Hoffa 
veto power over the Nation’s industry, 
even the lives of the millions of Amer- 
icans Congress represents.” 

It then points out with clarity and 
accuracy the progress that Mr. Hoffa has 
made in that direction, the imminence 
and danger of his success, and the un- 
happy and tragic consequences of this 
power grab. 

The concluding paragraph emphasizes 
that the Congress had “best deny Hoffa 
this power now,” and warns that if we 
fail to do so, we shall “have to wrench 
it from him, or a successor, some black 
day in the future.” 

Mr. President, I wholeheartedly agree 
with every statement, every warning, 
and every implication so eloquently ex- 
pressed in this editorial, with one excep- 
tion. The editor implies that no one in 
the Congress has spoken out against this 
power grab by Mr. Hoffa. In that re- 
gard, the editorial is inaccurate. 

On September 19, 1961, I introduced 
a bill, S. 2573, which, if enacted into 
law, would have made certain activi- 
ties of labor unions in the transporta- 
tion industry subject to restraint under 
our antitrust laws. Senators Byrd of 
Virginia, Bennett, Thurmond, Curtis, 
and Case of South Dakota joined with 
me as cosponsors. 

On January 16, 1963, I reintroduced 
the bill. It is now S. 287. Senators BYRD 
of Virginia, GOLDWATER, BENNETT, EAST- 
LAND, ROBERTSON, THURMOND, CURTIS, 
STENNIS, and Town are cosponsors of 
the measure. 

When I introduced S. 287 last year, I 
explained that I had restricted its appli- 
cation to unions in the field of transpor- 
tation and had done so purposely and 
with intent to deal with a problem that is 
immediate, the danger and menace of 
which are increasing, and the dire con- 
sequences of which must not be per- 
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mitted to occur. Each of the cosponsors 
of the measure, I am sure, join with me 
in those sentiments. 

I called attention to the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a shutdown of any major part 
of transportation, even in a single com- 
munity, could immediately become a 
public disaster. 

I made reference to the fact that the 
vital importance of our Nation’s trans- 
portation systems could be readily ap- 
preciated when we stopped to realize that 
our modern industrial society is so com- 
plex and its activities so interrelated and 
interdependent that our people are, in 
large part, dependent for the very neces- 
sities of life upon the continuing opera- 
tion of our transportation facilities. It 
is upon the continuous and uninter- 
rupted operation of those facilities that 
each metropolitan community must de- 
pend for its food and fuel supplies, for 
the operation of its factories and busi- 
ness establishments, and for the dispens- 
ing of essential health and sanitation 
services. 

I also took occasion to urge that we 
not overlook the vital role which our 
transportation industry occupies in rela- 
tion to our national defense effort. Our 
transportation systems provide the cru- 
cial link in the vast industrial complex 
which is engaged in the development, 
construction, and operation of our en- 
tire defense establishment. 

If Mr. Hoffa succeeds in his efforts 
to negotiate a nationwide master con- 
tract with the trucking industry, he 
will have obtained a stranglehold on the 
economy of this Nation. In the words 
of the editorial I have just quoted, he 
will have achieved “immense, paralyz- 
ing power over the people of the United 
States, making their welfare incumbent 
upon his continued indulgence.” 

Such compelling power—power to 
compel obedience to his will—should not 
be reposed in Mr. Hoffa or in any man 
or in any labor union. 

Under existing statutes, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is utterly im- 
potent to protect the public’s interest and 
the Nation’s security from the devas- 
tating consequences which would result 
from the exercise of such exorbitant 
and monopolistic power. 

Almost three-quarters of a century 
ago, Congress enacted our Federal anti- 
trust laws to insure that such monopo- 
listic powers could never again be exer- 
cised or even possessed by any segment 
of the business community, and vigi- 
lant and vigorous enforcement of that 
legislation has provided a constant safe- 
guard to the public against the acquisi- 
tion or exercise of such excessive power 
by any representative of business. 

The time is long overdue for Congress 
to enact appropriate legislation to guar- 
antee the same protection for the public 
interest against the exercise or even the 
possession of the monopoly power which 
today is found in the hands of Mr. Hoffa 
and certain other labor leaders. 

The legislation proposed in S. 287, if 
enacted into law, would make abuses of 
power by labor unions and their leaders 
in the transportation industry subject 
to restraint under our Federal antitrust 
laws. It would restore to the Federal 
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courts the power to enjoin paralyzing 
strikes which disrupt the operation of 
our vital transportation and endanger 
the welfare and safety of our people and 
the security of our Nation. 

It would put an end, I believe, to the 
unlimited license now enjoyed by Mr. 
Hoffa and certain other labor leaders to 
do anything—no matter how dangerous 
to the public interest and national se- 
curity—with almost complete immunity 
from restraint or penalty under our Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

I make no contention that the bill, 
S. 287, is perfect. There may be a better 
approach to this problem, but S. 287 cer- 
tainly provides a good starting point in 
an effort to deal with this power grab 
and to find an effective solution to this 
serious problem that can no longer be 
safely ignored. 

If we are to preserve our freedom and 
the security of our Nation, we must be 
vigilant and not permit any force or 
any organization to achieve domination 
over our economy and free institutions 
or to set itself above and beyond the law. 

I congratulate the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat upon its excellent editorial. 
It has definitely rendered a public serv- 
ice by calling this issue to the attention 
of the Congress and by alerting the 
American people to the dangers with 
which we are confronted. 

I hope, Mr. President, that during this 
session of Congress, consideration will be 
given to the bill to which I have referred. 
Again I suggest, if it is not the proper 
or adequate answer to this problem, that 
we begin with it and move toward a 
proper and effective solution. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the resolution sub- 
mitted by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] 
imposing a rule of germaneness for 3 
hours following the morning hour of the 
U.S. Senate. 

I had the honor of serving with Sen- 
ator La Follette on the Committee on Re- 
organization of the Congress that led to 
the Reorganization Act of 1946. More 
witnesses, I believe, testified in behalf 
of the establishment of a rule of ger- 
maneness than on any other single mat- 
ter that was proposed during those long 
hearings, which continued for nearly a 
year. Academic leaders, political scien- 
tists, Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, people in the executive branch of 
the Government, all appeared to testify 
that in their opinion the rule of ger- 
maneness would greatly expedite the 
work of the Senate. 

It was not necessary, of course, to ad- 
vocate the rule of germaneness in the 
House of Representatives. Without a 
rule of germaneness, it would be impos- 
sible for that body of 435 Members to 
operate, much less keep up with their 
difficult schedule and to remain ahead 
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of the Senate as they have done contin- 
ually in recent years. 

The rule of germaneness has enabled 
them to keep up with their work, because 
once the House starts a bill, having made 
it in order by the adoption of a rule, non- 
germane debate is prohibited, and a 
Member can be brought to task on a 
point of order by any Member who chal- 
lenges his remarks as being nongermane. 
It seems to me that the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, while 
not a harsh rule of germaneness, is a 
most workable rule. 

I disagree completely with our distin- 
guished companion and compatriot, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] who rather indicated that this 
was a very tiny and unimportant first 
step toward improving the organization 
and functioning of Congress. 

I say that the rule of germaneness, if 
the Congress would adhere to it—and it 
can well be made to adhere to it, because 
the Pastore amendment is a reasonable 
rule of germaneness—would bring to the 
Senate a sense of purpose and of get- 
ting on with the work that has been laid 
down for that day. 

What is the purpose of establishing an 
order of business or calling up a bill or a 
resolution if it is not to debate the bill 
or resolution itself? All Senators who 
have been here for some period of time 
know that this is merely a place to hang 
one’s hat. We have the right to talk 
about any or all of the 50 States, to dis- 
cuss fishing conditions in the State of 
Oregon, the sunsets in California, the 
production of soybeans in Indiana, or any 
other local subject that may cross our 
minds. 

Perhaps someone chooses to fish in the 
troubled waters for a few headlines for 
the early afternoon wire that will be set 
early in the morning papers and there- 
fore have a good play in the Senator's 
home State. 

It seems to me that we can no longer 
afford this luxury. The country has 
watched the Congress, particularly the 
Senate, as never before. We well know 
that the polls which have been taken 
regarding our performance have not 
shown great unanimity of approval of 
our activities for the past year. Much 
of this criticism goes to our obsolete and 
creaking machinery. A great portion of 
it goes back to the lack of a rule of 
germaneness. As I have said, the House 
of Representatives has had a rule of ger- 
maneness for over 100 years. It has not 
stifled opinion or free debate, although 
there are shorter periods of debate in the 
House than there are in the Senate. 

Under the proposal of the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
we are asked to make only a slight sac- 
rifice. For 3 hours following the end of 
the morning hour we shall talk in a ger- 
mane manner on the business at hand 
and move forward with the legislation 
that has been laid down as the order of 
the day. We have 2 hours before the 
morning hour ends to discuss anything 
we wish. Granted that we must keep 
within the 3-minute rule of the Senate, 
we have all the time after the expiration 
of the 3 hours set aside for the ruling 
of germaneness to talk about anything 
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we wish. Originally, as I recall, a 4-hour 
rule of germaneness was proposed, but 
because it is being tested out for the 
first time, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island shortened it to 3 
hours. 

To preserve the reputation which the 
Senate proudly claims of being the best 
legislative and deliberative body in the 
world, we owe it to the Senate to put 
ourselves on the track and to get on with 
our business once it is laid before the 
Senate. We ought to give to Senators 
who wish to hear debate on a bill before 
the Senate the opportunity to leave their 
offices, come to the floor of the Senate, 
take part in the debate, and to question 
the reasons for and the reasons against 
the proposed legislation. 

Every Senator knows that at present 
Senators come to the floor of the Senate 
to see what is happening. Usually they 
see an empty Chamber, except for one 
or two Senators who are making speeches 
that have no relationship whatsoever to 
the subject before the Senate. So they 
quietly steal away. Instead of having a 
system such as the one we presently have, 
which might be termed a system of “en- 
ter, look, and leave,” we could have, un- 
der the proposed resolution, a Senate 
that would “stop, look, and listen.” Sen- 
ators would be eager to know and under- 
stand the reasons for the passage of pro- 
posed legislation or the points against it. 

Under the resolution there would be 
no possibility of infringing upon the 
rights of Senators, placing a gag rule 
upon Senators, or involving the proposal 
in any way in the very important and 
divisive issue that often stops reorga- 
nization efforts in their tracks—an effort 
to amend rule XXII. 

Such could not be the purpose of the 
resolution. In recent years debate in 
filibusters has been germane because the 
Senators participating in filibusters have 
not desired to irritate the public by 
speaking on nongermane subjects. So 
there would be no restriction if Senators 
were required to speak for 3 hours every 
day on subjects germane to a pending 
bill. 

If we are to accomplish our work and 
discuss the bill at hand, it is important 
to hear all the points at issue. Unless 
there in an amendment of the rules such 
as the one proposed, we shall ramble 
along, being jacks of all trades and 
masters of none. We shall talk on many 
subjects but rarely get to the subject 
at hand and help to move the vast work- 
load that each year becomes greater and 
greater, 

So I hope in the debate on the adop- 
tion of the Pastore resolution we will 
give the proposal an honest trial. Under 
the Pastore resolution the important 
workload of the Senate would not be 
handled in a manner of dilatory and 
rambling speechmaking with only an 
occasional reference to the pending bill. 
Bearing in mind the hard work that must 
be done between now and the time the 
Senate adjourns, the present administra- 
tion, which has laid such an important 
program before us, and the authors of 
bills that are of great public moment, 
would know that their proposals will be 
called before the Senate, and that for 
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at least 3 hours, each day Senators who 
wish to debate the issue will find them- 


Selves able to get the floor and to speak 
on the issue. 

Those who wish to make speeches for 
home consumption and for the next 
morning’s headlines in the important 
newspapers of their States will either 
make their speeches in the morning 
hour, before the end of the 2-hour period 
after we convene, or at the end of the 
3-hour period set aside for germane de- 
bate on the pending legislation. 

Therefore, I urge that all Senators 
participate in every way possible in the 
debate on germaneness so that we can, 
at long last, after many years, have an 
opportunity to know that when we come 
to the floor of the Senate we will be dis- 
cussing, hearing, deciding, and deter- 
mining the issues that have been laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion? 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, further proceedings under the 
quorum call will be dispensed with. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request? I 
point out that the amendment is only a 
modification of my own proposed resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. The minority leader 
would like to be advised if any action is 
taken on the question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
today I indicated to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island that I had 
no objection to the amendment. I do 
not believe that it would cure what I con- 
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sider the evil in the resolution. With 
or without the amendment, I am still 
opposed to the resolution. I only wished 
to be sure that the Recorp was abun- 
dantly clear on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], I send to the 
desk an amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for himself and 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott) will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment 
(amendment No. 382) as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved,”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That rule XIX be amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“8, During the consideration of any 
measure, motion or other matter, any Sena- 
tor may move that all further debate under 
the order for pending business shall be ger- 
mane to the subject matter before the Sen- 
ate. If such motion, which shall be 
nondebatable, is approved by the Senate, all 
further debate under the said order shall 
be germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate, and all questions of germaneness 
under this rule, when raised, including ap- 
peals, shall be decided by the Senate with- 
out debate.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senate will 
shortly gc over until Tuesday of next 
week, I should like to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, so that Senators may 
read it over the weekend and on Mon- 
day, a brief explanation of the proposed 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

This substitute rule of germaneness 
was offered by me before the Subcommit- 
tee on Standing Rules of the Senate of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration in testimony which appears on 
pages 13, 14, and 15 of the hearings. It 
was also commented on in the individual 
views of my colleague [Mr. Scott] and 
myself, which appear on the last page of 
the committee report. 

Very briefiy, the purpose of this sub- 
stitute is to create the following proce- 
dure: There would be no rule of gêr- 
maneness at all unless and until the Sen- 
‘ator in charge of the bill or the majority 
leader, or, for that matter, any other 
Senator, were to move to invoke the rule 
of germaneness. It would then be in- 
voked unless a majority of the Senate, on 
vote and without debate, decided that 
they did not wish to invoke the rule of 
germaneness at that particular time on 
that particular matter. This, I suspect; 
would practically never happen. 

The rule of germaneness as thus in- 
voked would then continue until the mat- 
ter which was then the pending business 
was disposed of. That might be 20 min- 
utes. It might be 3 hours. It conceiv- 
ably coulu be several days. 
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Once that matter was disposed of, 
either by a motion to recommit, or a mo- 
tion to table, or by approval of the pend- 
ing business, by vote, the rule of ger- 
maneness would then be lifted and go out 
of effect until such time as the floor man- 
ager of the bill, or the majority leader, in 
99 cases out of a hundred, or possibly in 
1 case out of a hundred some other Sen- 
ator would attempt to impose again the 
rule of germaneness on another matter 
which was then pending. 

Of course, at any time while the rule 
of germaneness was pending, it could be 
lifted by unanimous consent. 

I am sure it would be so lifted as a 
courtesy to a Senator when a particular 
occasion that justified it arose; for 
example, if my friend, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], wanted an op- 
portunity to comment to his heart’s 
content on the situation in Panama. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me finish my brief 
explanation. Then I shall be happy to 
yield. 

I suggest that the proposal presently 
pending—and for which I shall vote if 
my own amendment is defeated—is too 
inflexible to be useful. How do we know 
whether we need a rule of germaneness 
for 1 hour, for 2 hours, for 3 hours, for 
4 hours, or for 5 hours? On some days 
many days—we would not need a rule 
of germaneness. On other occasions, 
we might need a rule for 2 or 3 days at 
a time. This would be particularly 
pertinent at the end of a crowded 
session. 

When we come to the end of a ses- 
sion, as Senators know, there is a great 
rush for adjournment. It is easy to 
delay action if only a few Senators are 
determined to prevent disposition of a 
bill on its merits, If my proposed rule 
of germaneness were approved, it would 
expedite business and enable us to get 
through a great deal more legislation 
sponsored by the majority than is other- 
wise the case. But under the proposal 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, the 
rule would apply for 3 hours unless 
unanimous consent were given. 

What would happen, under that rule, 
if the pending business were laid down 
late in the afternoon, and there was a 
drive on to get the bill through with a 
night session? Suppose the 3-hour rule 
of germaneness were in effect? The 
pending business might be disposed of 
by 5 o’clock. The Senate might be ex- 
pected to adjourn in a day or two or 
three. The majority leader might want 
to push another bill through to com- 
pletion. It would be impossible, under 
the Pastore resolution, to invoke the rule 
of germaneness until the end of the 
morning hour of the next legislative day. 

I say, therefore, that the proposal 
recommended by me and my colleague 
from Pennsylvania is a more flexible, 
more useful rule. It would permit the 
requirement of germaneness to be in- 
voked on a particular business or mo- 
tion, which would be decided without 
debate. 

I hope the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who was not on the floor, will have 
an opportunity to read the remarks I 
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have made before the Senate convenes 
on Tuesday, because he was under the 
erroneous impression that the invocation 
would lead to unlimited debate. Not at 
all. The question would be decided, 
without debate, by immediate vote. 

The proposal by myself and my col- 
league would allow the majority leader 
or the Senator in charge of the bill to 
control debate by a rule of germaneness 
only where the expeditious handling of 
appropriate business required such re- 
striction. It would keep the rule in ef- 
fect only until the pending business was 
disposed of. In many instances Sena- 
tors who had a good reason, personal or 
otherwise, to interrupt germane debate 
with a nongermane speech or colloquies 
would unquestionably be extended that 
courtesy. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I apprehend that had 
such a rule been in effect during the 
consideration of the satellite bill and the 
rule of germaneness had been invoked, 
we would have had germaneness stick- 
ing out of our ears for 19 days. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe not. I was an 
interested observer of the satellite de- 
bate, because I was opposed to the bill 
and voted against it. However, I voted 
in favor of cloture and did not partici- 
pate in the filibuster which ranged over 
such a wide variety of nongermane sub- 
jects for a long while. 

I believe my proposed rule—for that 
matter, the proposed rule of the Senator 
from Rhode Island—would improve the 
situation which occurred in connection 
with the satellite bill. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK—REVISION OF UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der earlier order, the Senate entered into 
a unanimous-consent agreement for fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 7406, a bill to 
provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 14. 

Because it is desired to continue with 
the pending business on Tuesday, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the earlier 
unanimous-consent agreement by strik- 
ing out the word “Tuesday” and making 
it “Wednesday,” and striking out the 
numeral “14” and making it 15,“ so the 
Senate would take up the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank bill on Wednes- 
day, January 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MaDGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. I wish to make clear my reason 
for objecting. I was asked by the lead- 
ership to accompany the Canadian dele- 
gates to the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence throughout their visit in this coun- 
try, particularly on the 3 days that they 
will spend in the State which I represent 
in part. I would very much like to be in 
the Senate to participate in the discus- 
sions of the bill involving the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and there- 
fore would much prefer to have the mat- 
ter now pending before the Senate go 
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over until a later day; also, that the In- 
ter-American Development Bank bill be 
considered on Tuesday, as scheduled, if it 
is at all acceptable to the leadership. 

I believe that a sizable number of 
Senators expect to be away from the Sen- 
ate during at least a part of next week, 
beginning not later than Thursday 
morning, and some of them will be away 
on Wednesday also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is most impor- 
tant, in my opinion, that Senators be 
present for the discussion of the Inter- 
American Development Bank matter. I 
believe a majority of them consider it a 
matter of great importance, in which 
they would like to participate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I can do nothing but accede to 
the wishes of the Senator from Florida. 
I am afraid that the Senate will not be 
voting on the 14th on the Bank bill, at 
any rate, because there are other Sena- 
tors who wish to vote on it on the 15th. 
Therefore, I anticipate that many 
amendments will be offered on the 14th 
and that the Senate will continue the 
discussion of the subject on the 15th. 
I might add that it is not the Senator 
from Minnesota who intends to offer 
amendments. 

It was hoped that we might be able to 
accommodate ourselves by going over to 
the 15th instead of the 14th on the Inter- 
American Bank bill, and perhaps dispos- 
ing of it on that day. However, I shall 
not press my unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I might say to the 
distinguished acting majority leader 
that I have no objection to following the 
course of action which he has suggested, 
provided that the decision on the Inter- 
American Development Bank bill will go 
over until after the end of next week. 
We shall be in Florida on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday. I see on the floor the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore]. That has been the 
announced schedule, as I understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that a 
number of Senators will participate in 
these discussions. I understand that 31 
delegates from Canada will be in attend- 
ance. It is my understanding that the 
leadership wishes Members of the Senate 
who were appointed as delegates to be 
with the Canadian delegates throughout 
their journey in this country. 

I shall be quite agreeable to the sub- 
stitution of those two bills, as suggested 
by the acting majority leader, provided 
that the decision on the Inter-American 
Bank bill can be made to come after our 
return from that duty, which is a Sen- 
ate duty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We shall try to ar- 
rive at an adjustment. It is utterly im- 
possible to come to an agreement, ap- 
parently, which will accommodate every 
Senator. I do not know of any Sen- 
ator who does not have something that 
would keep him away from the Senate. 
I do not think it is possible for us to 
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hold up the business of the Senate to 
accommodate every Senator. The rea- 
son why I made my request was that 
other Senators who are attending other 
international conferences wanted to be 
back on Tuesday night, and therefore it 
was hoped that we could vote on the In- 
ter-American Bank bill on Wednesday. 
Other Senators will be absent on 
Wednesday. Therefore we hoped that 
we could vote on it on Tuesday. I do 
not know whether we should contem- 
plate Sunday sessions. I am sure many 
Senators would like to be absent on Sun- 
day. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that we 
have concluded our discussion on Senate 
Resolution 89 for today and that fur- 
ther discussion of it will go over until 
Tuesday; and that it will be taken up 
on Tuesday, in all probability, after the 
matter that was discussed by the acting 
majority leader is taken up. 


ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY DURING 
THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 88TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as we 
begin the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress, it may be well to refiect on what 
was accomplished during the Ist session. 
As we all know, the 1st session was the 
longest peacetime session in history and 
the longest since 1951. There has been 
criticism that despite its length more 
was not accomplished. 

While we all agree that much more 
could have been done and, while we ex- 
pect much more will be done during the 
second session, it is important, I believe, 
that we not overlook many real accom- 
plishments of the first session resulting 
through committee work. I know how 
diligently the Members of this body ap- 
plied themselves in the work of the com- 
mittees on which they served. The com- 
mittee work is not only important, it is 
necessary, but too often this is not real- 
ized by the general public. 

As President Woodrow Wilson pointed 
out in his early study of the Congress, 
“Congress in its committee rooms is Con- 
gress at work.” I think it fitting and 
proper, therefore, that the public be in- 
formed of the work of the committees of 
the Congress so that it may better under- 
stand and realize the accomplishments of 
the Congress. As chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I have had 
prepared a summary of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy during the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress. 

This report reflects that during the 
88th Congress, ist session, the Joint 
Committee held a total of 106 public and 
executive hearings, occupying 220 hours 
of members’ time. Much of the subject 
matter of the Joint Committee hearings, 
of necessity, involves classified informa- 
tion pertaining to nuclear weapons and 
other military uses of atomic energy. 
However, in line with the Joint Commit- 
tee’s longstanding tradition and practice 
of making public as much information as 
possible, consistent with classification 
regulations and national defense needs, 
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approximately one-half of the total 
hearings held were in open public session. 
Of the 106 sessions, 51 were public and 
55 executive. In addition, members of 
the Senate section of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy participated in ex- 
tensive joint hearings with the Armed 
Services Committee and the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the nuclear test 
ban treaty during an additional 24 ses- 
sions occupying an additional 62 hours of 
committee members’ time. 

Eighteen publications, consisting of 
reports, hearings, and committee prints, 
were published and made available to the 
public by the Joint Committee during the 
Ist session of the 88th Congress. 

Mr. President, I believe the “Report on 
the Activities and Accomplishments of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy” 
in the 88th Congress, lst session, is 
worthy of recognition. In recognition of 
the diligence and cooperation I received 
from both majority and minority mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee, both in the 
Senate and in the other body, and in 
order that the public may better realize 
the extent of the accomplishments of 
the Congress during the 88th Congress, 
Ist session, I would like to read this 
report into the Recorp. 


ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY IN 
THE 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION (1963) 

FOREWORD 


The following report on the activities of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 88th Congress 
(1963) has been prepared at the direction 
of the Chairman for the information of the 
Congress, the executive branch, and the 
public, 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is 
a joint House-Senate committee consisting 
of nine members from each body, of which 
no more than five from each can be mem- 
bers of the majority party. 

The Joint Committee is unique in several 
respects. It is the only joint committee 
of the Congress with legislative functions, 
including the initiation and reporting of 
legislative proposals. The committee is also 
charged by law with legislative responsi- 
bility as “watchdog” of the national atomic 
energy program. It follows closely the classi- 
fied activities of both the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Department in 
the fleld of military applications of atomic 
energy. 

Of equal importance, the committee has 
played a major role in encouraging the peace- 
ful applications of the atom. Specifically, 
the committee has encouraged such pro- 
grams as the development of civilian nuclear 
power, the preservation of food through 
irradiation and the application of nuclear 
power in space. 

In all these activities, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, as the representative 
of Congress and the public, has played an 
important part in implementing the stat- 
utory policy of the Atomic Energy Act that: 

“The development, use, and control of 
atomic energy should be directed so as to 
make the maximum contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare, subject at all times to the para- 
mount objective of making the maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security.” 

I. LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 
A. AEC Authorization Act (Public Law 88- 
72) 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
after extensive hearings in April and May 
1963, reported out the AEC authorization bill 


1964 


for fiscal year 1964 (H.R. 7139) on June 24, 
1963. 

The bill authorized a net amount of $216,- 
271,000, as follows: 


New construction projects (sec. 


PAIS 3 | ER pe has AS $172, 562, 000 
Cooperation with European 

Atomic Energy Community 

s Se 7, 500, 000 
Cooperative power reactor 


demonstration program; fast 

breeder research and de- 

velopment (sec. 104 (a)) - 709, 000 
Spectral shift power reactor 

(sec. 105) development, de- 

sign and construction 30, 000, 000 
Cooperative research and de- 

velopment program with 

West German authorities 


„ — ——— 5, 500, 000 
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Among the highlights of section 101 of 
the bill was a $17 million authorization for 
the construction of a fast reactor test fa- 
cility (FARET) at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station in Idaho. In addition, section 
101 also provided for the construction of new 
nuclear safety test facilities at a cost of 
$19,400,000. 

The Commission had requested a $12 mil- 
lion authorization for the construction of 
a military compact reactor (MCR). As a re- 
sult of a searching review of the Commis- 
slon's Army reactors program, the commit- 
tee determined that neither the projected 
costs nor the technical scope of the MCR 
were sufficiently defined. Moreover, substan- 
tial schedule delays had been incurred. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee deleted authoriza- 
tion for this project. 

The committee’s review of the Army re- 
actors program indicated that the objectives 
of the program were in need of clarification. 
The committee, therefore, instructed the 
AEC and the Department of Defense to im- 
mediately undertake a study of the Army 
reactors program in order to clarify its ob- 
jectives. 

Section 105 of the bill provided an author- 
ization of up to $30 million for the construc- 
tion of a prototype spectral shift nuclear 
powerplant. The legislation provides the 
Commission with flexible authority to enter 
into appropriate arrangements wtih either 
public or private utility organizations. 
Among the potential advantages of this re- 
actor are its ability to make more efficient 
and effective use of nuclear fuel and its abil- 
ity to produce virtually as much fuel as it 
consumes. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, in its 
proposal to Congress, requested an additional 
$5 million authorization for the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program, as 
well as wider authority to make use of al- 
ready-authorized funds for the support of 

s from the utility industry. The 
committee deleted the Commission’s request. 

After careful review, the Joint Committee 
concluded that sufficient authorization was 
already available within the power program 
and therefore deleted the Commission’s re- 
quest for an additional $5 million authori- 
zation. The committee also deleted the Com- 
mission’s request for wider latitude in the 
use of already authorized funds, stating: 

“The ingenuity of private industry is rec- 
ognized as an essential ingredient for prog- 
ress in atomic energy, and the committee 
believes that the currently available authori- 


zations * * * provide a sufficient latitude 


within which private industry can assume the 
initiative.” 

The Commission, in the course of the 
hearings, also indicated its intent to issue a 
second invitation under the modified third 
round of the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. Under this authority, 
the Commission could provide financial as- 
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sistance to utilities for the design of large 
proven-type nuclear plants. 

The committee stated its view that the 
Commission should wait at least another year 
before issuing a second invitation under the 
modified third round to determine the need 
for further assistance. The committee noted 
that if the invitation were to be made this 
year, “it appears almost certain that a water- 
type reactor would * * * be the only type 
to qualify as proven under the Commission's 
criteria.” The committee stated that: 

“In order to diversify the technology * * * 
it would be desirable for other reactor types 


to have the opportunity to compete for this 


form of Government assistance.” 

Finally, included in section 107 of the bill 
was a major amendment to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. Under the provisions of 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act the only 
funds for which congressional authorization 
were required were those for construction 
and for the cooperative power reactor dem- 
onstration program. The committee noted 
that, in sharp contrast to an overall request 
of $2% billion for fiscal year 1964, “only $216 
million will be subject to intensive examina- 
tion by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy.” The committee stated that its 
authority was not “commensurate with its 
responsibilities,” noting further that: 

“In fairness to the Congress and the tax- 
payers, the committee cannot properly ex- 
ercise its functions while it lacks the au- 
thority to review over 92 percent of the 
amounts being requested for the atomic 
energy program.” 

Accordingly, the Joint Committee added 
a new section 107 to the AEC authorization 
bill which provides that henceforth all ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will be subject to the requirement of 
prior congressional authorization. 

On June 25, 1963, the AEC authorization 
bill was considered and passed in the Senate 
by a voice vote. On July 8, 1963, the same 
bill was considered and passed in the House 
of Representatives, again by a voice vote. 

The bill was forwarded to the President 
and signed into law on July 22, 1963, as Pub- 
lic Law 88-72. 


B. AEC supplemental authorization bill 


On October 16, 1963, the Atomic Energy 
Commission transmitted to the Congress a 
proposed bill amending Public Law 88-72, 
the AEC fiscal year 1964 Authorization Act. 
The proposed bill provided a supplemental 
authorization of $17,945,000 for 12 new con- 
struction projects for the nuclear weapons 
development program. 

This proposed bill was designed to pro- 
vide partial implementation of the “safe- 
guards” outlined by the President in con- 
nection with the Senate debate on the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. (See sec. IV D. below.) 

On September 10, 1963, in connection with 
the Senate debate on the ratification of the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty, the Presi- 
dent wrote to Senators MANSFIELD and DIRK- 
SEN, outlining a program of safeguards de- 
signed to minimize the risk inherent in the 
nuclear test ban treaty. Among the safe- 
guards identified were (1) a vigorous pro- 
gram of underground nuclear testing; (2) 
maintenance of a posture of readiness for 
the resumption of atmospheric testing on 
short notice; (3) a program for the improve- 
ment of our ability to detect possible viola- 
tions of the treaty; and (4) a program de- 
signed to maintain the strength and vigor 
of our national weapons laboratories. 

The committee, after a careful review, 
concluded that the bill proposed by the AEC 
“represents a sound initial program for the 
implementation of safeguards.” Specifically, 
the bill provided for replacement and mod- 
ernization of facilities at the national 
weapons laboratories, as well as new facili- 
ties designed to improve our capability to 
resume full scale weapons testing in the at- 
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mosphere at short notice. Finally, the bill 
provided for certain facilities designed to in- 
crease the rate and efficiency of underground 
weapons testing at the Nevada Test Site. 

The bill (H.R. 8971; S. 2267) was reported 
favorably by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on November 20, 1963 (H. Rept. No. 
911; S. Rept. No. 647). The bill was con- 
sidered and passed by the Senate on Novem- 
ber 21, 1963, and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on November 26, 1963. It was 
signed into law by the President on Novem- 
ber 29 as Public Law 88-189. 


C. Private ownership legislation 


On March 15, 1963, the AEC transmitted 
to the Congress proposed legislation to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 in order to 
discontinue the statutory requirement of 
mandatory Government ownership of all spe- 
cial nuclear material within the United 
States and to permit the enrichment of pri- 
vately owned uranium in the Government's 
diffusion plants. The bill was introduced by 
the chairman, Senator Pastore, by request 
(S. 1160), and by the vice chairman, Repre- 
sentative HOLIFIELD, by request (H.R. 5035), 
on March 21, 1963. 

The so-called private ownership legis- 
lation was the subject of extensive hearings 
over a period of 3 days, from July 30 to 
August 1, 1963. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the Joint Committee probed in depth 
into the legal and economic consequences of 
private ownership. Among the matters in- 
vestigated by the committee were the effect 
of private ownership on the progress of 
civilian nuclear power, the relationship be- 
tween private ownership and uranium re- 
sources and, finally, the effect of private 
ownership on the competitive structure of 
the atomic energy industry. ) 

At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, on Au- 
gust 12, 1963, directed a letter to the AEC 
requesting information on a wide variety 
of questions not fully answered during the 
course of the hearings. 

The Commission’s response to this letter 
was received by the Joint Committee on Oc- 
tober 3, 1963. However, the Commission's 
response indicated that further information 
would have to be obtained from the Depart- 
ments of Justice, State, and Treasury, be- 
fore a complete response could be given to 
all of the questions raised by the committee. 
At the close of the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress, the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, in a letter to the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, noted that fur- 
ther study of the private ownership legisla- 
tion will be necessary.” Further hearings on 
this matter are planned during the 2d 
session of the 88th Congress. 

The complete record of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s hearings on “Private Ownership of 
Special Nuclear Materials,” including all of 
the testimony taken at the hearings, as sup- 
plemented by extensive background material, 
has been printed and is available to the 
public. 

D. Nevada test site community legislation 

On August 5, 1963, the AEC transmitted to 
the Congress proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a community at or near the Nevada test 
site. The bill was introduced by Senator 
PASTORE, by request (S. 2030), and by Repre- 
sentative HOLIFIELD, by request (H.R. 8003), 
on August 8, 1963. 

The Commission, in proposing the legisla- 
tion, stated that the community at the 
Nevada test site was “deemed essential to 
assist in the recruitment and retention of 
the highly skilled personnel required for 
effective conduct of the special nuclear 
(rocket) propulsion program (Project Rover), 
the joint program of the Commission and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion.” 

The bills were reviewed thoroughly in Joint 
Committee hearings on September 12 and 
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October 16, 1963. The committee gave in- 
tensive consideration to such matters as the 
need for the community, the potential finan- 
cial commitment of the Government and 
alternatives to the creation of the com- 
munity. 

Further action on the bill has been delayed 
pending review by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the effect on the proposed legisla- 
tion of a possible cutback in Government 
support for the nuclear rocket program. 


E. Omnibus bill 


On June 24, 1963, the Commission trans- 
mitted to the Congress a proposed 1963 
omnibus bill. The bill was introduced by 
Senator Pastore, by request (S. 1795), and 
by Representative HOLIFIELD, by request (H.R. 
7300) , on June 26, 1963. 

Hearings on the bill were held before the 
Subcommittee on Legislation of the Joint 
Committee on July 17, 1963. 

The bill, as transmitted to the Congress, 
had two provisions. The first would have 
amended the Atomic Energy Act so as to 
authorize the Commission to require per- 
formance bonds of persons licensed to engage 
in the business of radioactive waste disposal, 
Section 2 would have amended the Euratom 
Cooperation Act of 1958 to increase the 
amounts of enriched uranium (U-235) and 
plutonium which could be furnished to 
Euratom by sale or lease. 

The proposed legislation was reviewed 
carefully by the committee and was the 
subject of further discussion in executive 
meetings with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Action on the legislation was held in 
abeyance on the basis of information sub- 
sequently received by the Joint Committee 
affecting the proposed financing arrange- 
ments associated with the sale of special 
nuclear material to Euratom, The commit- 
tee plans to give further consideration to the 
omnibus legislation during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. 


II. AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 


In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
one new agreement, and amendments to six 
existing agreements for cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy were sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy by the Department of State and the 
Atomic Energy Commission during 1963. 

The new agreement, with the Government 
of India, provided the legal framework for 
a cooperative effort under which India will 
construct the 380 megawatt Tarapur nuclear 
power station consisting of two power re- 
actors of American design and manufacture. 
Financing of up to $80 million will be pro- 
vided by a loan from the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. The agree- 
ment also provided for safeguards to be im- 
plemented by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency in order to assure the use of 
the Tarapur station and its fuel for peaceful 


purposes. 

The other major international arrangement 
considered by the committee was an amend- 
ment to the Additional Agreement for Co- 
operation with the European Atomic Energy 
Community. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was to facilitate the transfer of addi- 
tional quantities of enriched uranium (U- 
235) to Euratom for the peaceful atomic en- 
ergy activities of the six member states of 
the Euratom group. 

The committee also considered amend- 
ments to the agreements for cooperation 
with Belgium, Ireland, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. All of the foregoing international 
cooperative arrangements were reviewed by 
the Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation at public hearings held on Septem- 
ber 5, 1963. 

: III. INFORMATIONAL HEARINGS 


the Ist session of the 88th Con- 
gress, the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
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ergy and its subcommittees held a total of 
106 public and executive hearings, occupying 
220 hours. The committee conducted 51 
public sessions and 55 executive sessions dur- 
ing the year. In addition, members of the 
Senate section of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy participated in extensive joint 
hearings with the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the nuclear test ban treaty for an additional 
24 sessions occupying 62 hours. 

Some 18 publications, consisting of re- 
ports, hearings, and committee prints, were 
published by the Joint Committee during 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress. 


A. Status of the atomic energy industry 
(sec. 202) 


Section 202 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, requires that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy hold hearings on the develop- 
ment, growth, and state of the atomic en- 
ergy industry during the first 90 days of each 
session of the Congress. 

This year, the committee introduced an 
innovation by holding the hearings in two 
separate phases. The specific focus of the 
hearing was the report by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to the President in Novem- 
ber 1962 on “Civilian Nuclear Power.” 

Witnesses representing the interested agen- 
cies of Government testified during the hear- 
ings in February on the status and prospects 
for the future of civilian nuclear power in 
the United States. During the second phase 
of the hearings, in April 1963, representatives 
of industry, labor, and the public com- 
mented on the testimony and information 
developed during the first phase of the hear- 
in 


gs. 

These hearings were published in two vol- 
umes (pts. 1 and 2) under the title “De- 
velopment, Growth, and State of the Atomic 
Energy Industry, 1963.” 


B. Fallout, radiation standards, and 
countermeasures 


The Subcommittee on Research, Develop- 
ment, and Radiation held public hearings 
this year, in two phases, on the subject of 
“Fallout, Radiation Standards, and Counter- 
measures.” During the first phase of the 
hearings, conducted June 3, 4, and 6, 1963, 
the committee received testimony from Gov- 
ernment witnesses updating the latest scien- 
tific information on fallout, describing the 
current situation with respect to the devel- 
opment of standards for protection against 
radiation, and finally, outlining the Federal 
program of research and development in the 
field of countermeasures. 

The hearings were especially timely be- 
cause of the concurrent release by the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council of a report, disclos- 
ing publicly the extent of all nuclear weap- 
ons tests by the United States and the Soviet 
Union through 1962. A further highlight of 
the hearing was a statement given by the 
Chairman of the Federal Radiation Council 
in which he assured the committee that the 
Federal Radiation Council would establish 
radiation standards applicable to fallout 
within 1 year. 

The second phase of the hearings was held 
on August 20, 21, 22, and 27, 1963. During 
this phase of the hearings, non-Government 
witnesses commented on the record devel- 
oped by the testimony of the Government 
agencies during the June hearings which 
previously had been published and distrib- 
uted to the public. 

In addition to many valuable comments 
by these witnesses, a special situation con- 
cerning local fallout in the vicinity of the 
Nevada test site was examined in detail. 
Studies by independent groups gave evi- 
dence that a large number of children resid- 
ing in the Nevada-Utah area could have been 
subjected to unprecedented thyroid radia- 
tion exposure due to the intake of radioio- 
dine from the milk supply. At the suggestion 
of the Joint Committee, the U.S. Public 
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Health Service extended its epidemiological 
studies in this area in order to determine, 
if possible, any evidence of the effects on 
these children which might be attributed to 
the calculated exposures. 

The hearings were published in two parts, 
under the title “Fallout, Radiation Stand- 
ards, and Countermeasures.” 


C. Nuclear test ban agreement 


The Senate section of the Joint Committee 
Participated in hearings with the Senate 
Armed Services and the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on the treaty banning 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space, and underwater. 

these hearings, held from August 
12 to 27, 1963, the committees, meeting in 
joint session, thoroughly reviewed all rami- 
fications of the treaty. The treaty was 
signed in Moscow on August 5, 1963, and the 
resolution of ratification was approved by 
the Senate on September 24, 1963, by a vote 
of 80 to 10. The treaty was signed by the 
President on October 10, 1963. 

The Secretary of State, Secretary of De- 
fense, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and heads of the individual armed 
services, as well as representatives from the 
public, presented testimony regarding the 
advantages and possible hazards of the 
treaty. 

One of the principal considerations iden- 
tified by the witnesses who testified on the 
treaty was the necessity that the treaty be 
accompanied by the establishment of ade- 
quate safeguards to insure our national 
security. (See secs. I B. and IV D. for a 
further discussion of the treaty safeguards.) 


D. Army food irradiation program 


On May 13, 1963, the committee journeyed 
to Natick, Mass., to review the food irradia- 
tion program being conducted by the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

This is a program in which the Joint 
Committee has been particularly interested. 
The program would have been all but aban- 
doned several years ago, had it not been for 
Joint Committee intervention. During its 
visit, the committee held public hearings 
on the food irradiation program and inspect- 
ed the laboratory facilities, 

Only 2 months earlier, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration had approved the hu- 
man consumption of irradiated bacon. 

This approval by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is not only a milestone in the 
program, but will undoubtedly act as an im- 
petus to the development and clearance of 
an increasing variety of useful food prod- 
ucts, preserved or sterilized by the irradia- 
tion process. 


E. Chemical reprocessing plant 

On May 14, 1963, the Joint Committee 
held public hearings on proposed arrange- 
ments for the construction and operation of 
a major chemical reprocessing plant in New 
York State. 

The proposed plant, the first privately 
owned facility of its kind, will be operated 
by Nuclear Fuel Services, Inc., on land leased 
from the New York State Atomic Research 
and Development Authority, 

In view of the fact that the arrange- 
ments for this plant involved some major 
Government commitments vitally affecting 
the future of civilian nuclear power, the Joint 
Committee held public hearings in order 
to obtain and place upon the public record 
all of the available information on this 
project. 

The committee obtained detailed informa- 
tion on the specific contractual arrangements 
and the Government’s financial commit- 
ment in connection with the project. In 
the course of the hearings the committee 
received testimony from the AEC, Nuclear 
Fuel Services, Inc., and the New York State 
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Atomic Research and Development Author- 
ity. 

These hearings are being published under 
the title “Chemical Reprocessing Plant.” 


F. Cooperative power reactor demonstration 
program 

In 3 days of hearings during 1963, the 
Joint Committee reviewed a number of exist- 
ing and proposed projects under the coopera- 
tive power reactor demonstration program. 

Hearings were held on amendments to the 

ments for the Hallam nuclear power 
facility (August 7, 1963) and the city of 
Piqua and Elk River reactor projects (Octo- 
ber 15, 1963). Amendments to the arrange- 
ments for each of the facilities were re- 
quired because of substantial overruns in 
cost estimates. The pro amendments 
were submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in accordance with section 
111b of Public Law 85-162, which requires 
that such proposed amendments lay before 
the committee for a period of 45 days before 
they may be executed. 

In addition, the committee held hearings 
on three proposed third round and modified 
third round projects: Southern California 
Edison; city of Los Angeles; and Connecticut 
Yankee. Arrangements for each of these 
projects were submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee in accordance with the requirements 
of Public Law 85-162, to lay before the com- 
mittee for a statutory period of 45 days. 

In the case of the 395-megawatt Southern 
California Edison reactor project, the Com- 
mission proposed a $6,400,000 research and 
development program and waiver of nuclear 
fuel use charges up to $6,500,000. (A utility 
receiving waiver of use charges, must never- 
theless pay for the value of the nuclear fuel 
which it consumes. The utility need not 
pay the lease charge prior to burnup.) 
The project is expected to demonstrate ad- 
vanced technological features which may 
lead to reduced power costs and improved 
performance. 

The city of Los Angeles and Connecticut 
Yankee projects fall within the modified 
third round, making them eligible to receive 
design assistance from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The objective of this assist- 
ance is the early demonstration of large 
commercial nuclear powerplants based upon 
proven reactor concepts. 

The Commission proposes design assist- 
ance of $6,050,000 to the 490 mw. Connecticut 
Yankee plant and $7,145,000 waiver of fuel 
use charges. For the city of Los Angeles 
plant to be operated at the same power level, 
the Commission proposes $8 million of design 
assistance and $8,200,000 waiver of fuel use 

charges. As noted earlier, the utility re- 
ceiving waiver of fuel use charges, must 
nevertheless pay for the value of the fuel it 
consumes. 

Hearings on all of the foregoing projects 
will be published shortly under the title 
“Cooperative Power Reactor Demonstration 
Program.” 

G. Detection and identification of nuclear 
weapons tests 

On March 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, and 12, 1963, the 
Joint Committee held public hearings on 
developments in technical capabilities for 
detecting and identifying nuclear weapons 
tests. 

The committee heard testimony from the 
Director and Assistant Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense's 
Advanced Research Project Agency, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other tech- 
nical specialists associated with research on 
capabilities of detecting and identifying 
explosions. 

These hearings indicated that advances 
had been made in the past 2 years—since the 
July 1961 JCAE hearings—in the improve- 
ment of capabilities for detecting high alti- 
tude nuclear explosions. Continued research 
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on the detection of underground nuclear ex- 
plosions had revealed that the number of 
natural earthquakes having a magnitude 
equivalent to a given yield underground 
nuclear explosion in a specific medium was 
less than had previously been estimated. 
However, the many unidentified events that 
a detection system would record would still 
necessitate a number of onsite inspections 
to establish the identity of an event if a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty were 
to be effective. 

Continued research in the areas of detec- 
tion and identification of nuclear weapons 
tests is required. 


H. Confirmation of Presidential appointees 


The Senate section of the Joint Commit- 
tee met in public session on June 20, 1963, to 
consider the nomination of Dr. Gerald F. 
Tape and the reappointment of Dr. Glenn T, 
Seaborg to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. Tape was nominated to serve the re- 
mainder of the term of Mr. Leland J. Haworth 
until June 30, 1966. Dr. Seaborg was reap- 
pointed to serve a full 5-year term as Chair- 
man, to expire June 30, 1968. 

The Senate section met in executive ses- 
sion to consider the nominations on June 20. 
The nominations were reported favorably on 
June 20 and approved by the Senate on 
June 24. 

The Senate section met in public session 
on September 10, 1963, to consider the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Frank K. Hefner to be Deputy 
U.S. Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, replacing 
Mr. William I. Cargo; and Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg as Representative of the United States 
to the Seventh Session of the General Con- 
ference of the IAEA, and Henry de Wolf 
Smyth, John G. Palfrey, James T. Ramey, 
and Frank K. Hefner as Alternate Repre- 
sentatives. 

The nominations were reported favorably 
on September 12 and approved by the Senate 
on September 13, 1963. 

The Senate section met in public session 
on December 5, 1963, to consider the nomina- 
tion of Mr. William Jack Howard to be 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Howard will replace Dr. Gerald Johnson, who 
resigned. 

The nomination was reported favorably on 
December 5 and approved by the Senate on 
December 6, 1963. 

IV. CLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the hearings described in 
the previous section of this report, the Joint 
Committee conducted an extensive number 
of hearings on classified matters in execu- 
tive session. 

The subject matter of these hearings 
proved to be as broad as the worldwide de- 
fense and security interests of the United 
States. 

A. Intelligence briefings 

On January 15 and June 17, 1963, the full 
Joint Committee received intensive briefings 
on late intelligence developments affecting 
the field of atomic energy from Mr. John A. 
McCone, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. These meetings were a continua- 
tion of the regular practice of semiannual 
briefings by CIA on vital matters affecting 
the security interests of the United States. 
B. Loss of the nuclear submarine, “Thresher” 

On April 10, 1963, the nuclear submarine, 
Thresher, while undergoing sea trials approx- 
imately 200 miles off the coast of Cape Cod, 
was lost. The ship went down with 112 na- 
val personnel and 17 civilians aboard. 

Immediately upon being notified of the 
loss, the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
instructed personnel of the committee staff 
to represent the committee as official ob- 
servers to the court of inquiry appointed by 
the Navy. These staff personnel were pres- 
ent during the taking of testimony by the 
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court in both open and closed sessions. 
Periodically, reports were made by Joint 
Committee staff personnel to the full Joint 
Committee in executive session. 

The committee itself held executive hear- 
ings on the loss of the nuclear submarine, 
Thresher, on April 22, June 20, 24, 26, 27, 
and July 23, 1963. 

Testimony was received from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as well as ranking naval 
officers familiar with the design, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of nuclear 
submarines. 

The committee obtained information on 
all factors which could reasonably be con- 
sidered in relation to the loss of Thresher. 
The committee also reviewed planned action 
to improve submarine design and obtain 
greater quality assurance in the nonnuclear 
portion of the construction of submarines. 

The Navy Department has maintained that 
all information and matters discussed in 
hearings with the Joint Committee con- 
cerned with the loss of the Thresher are 
classified and cannot be made public. The 
Joint Committee has been endeavoring to 
make public that information which would 
not adversely affect the national defense. 
The committee will continue its discussions 
with the Navy Department leading toward 
publication of an unclassified version of the 
committee hearings. The committee also 
will continue to follow planned action for 
improvements in the design and construc- 
tion of nuclear submarines, particularly with 
regard to requiring all vital ship safety 
systems to meet the high standards re- 
quired within the nuclear portion of the 
ship. 


C. Nuclear propulsion for naval surface 
vessels 


Historically, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has played an important role 
in encouraging the development of nuclear 
submarines. The committee, in addition, 
has maintained a parallel interest in the 
application of nuclear propulsion technology 
to naval surface vessels. 

Following hearings held aboard the U.S.S. 
Enterprise on March 31 and April 1, 1962, the 
Joint Committee concluded that: 

“The United States must prosecute vigor- 
ously the conversion of the Navy to nuclear 
propulsion in the surface fleet as well as in 
the submarine fleet.” 

The information developed by the Joint 
Committee indicated that the research and 
development program on nuclear propulsion 
plants had been very successful. However, 
the committee noted that, notwithstanding 
the reports of technical progress, the Depart- 
ment of Defense had no plans for the use of 
nuclear power in future surface vessels. On 
March 1, 1963, the chairman of the Joint 
Committee wrote to the Secretary of Defense, 
expressing the committee’s concern at the 
lack of plans for the future utilization of 
nuclear power, and asked the Secretary to 
consider the use of nuclear propulsion in the 
aircraft carrier authorized for fiscal year 
1963, CVA-67. 

No word was received on this matter from 
the Department of Defense. In order to ob- 
tain current information, the Joint Commit- 
tee scheduled hearings in executive session 
for October 30, 31, and November 13, 1963. 
Testimony was received from witnesses rep- 
resenting the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Department of the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

After a thorough review of the testimony 
and documentary evidence developed during 
the course of the hearings, the committee 
concluded that nuclear propulsion should be 
utilized in the next aircraft carrier, CVA-67, 
as well as in all future firstline warships. 

The committee issued a comprehensive re- 
port in December of 1963 on this matter 
under the title “Nuclear Propulsion for Naval 
Surface Vessels.” The hearings held by the 
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committee are now being reviewed for classi- 
fication purposes and the published record 
of the hearings will be available shortly. 


D. Visit to atomic energy detection sites 


From November 2 to 8, 1963, members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, ac- 
companied by staff personnel and representa- 
tives of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Defense Department, and the White House, 
visited selected installations in the world- 
wide atomic energy detection system. 

The committee’s inspection trip under- 
scored its interest in assuring the effective 
implementation of the test ban treaty safe- 
guards, particularly that safeguard pledging 
an improvement in our system for the de- 
tection of clandestine nuclear tests. 

In the course of its inspection, the com- 
mittee was able to examine in detail a num- 
ber of acoustic, electromagnetic, seismic, and 
other detection systems. 

Upon returning from this inspection trip, 
Chairman Pastore stated: 

“We have returned from our inspection 
with a feeling of greater assurance in our 
ability to detect a violation of the test ban 
treaty should such a violation occur. How- 
ever, improvements are being * * * and 
must continue to be * * * made.” 

The committee is currently preparing a 
classified detailed report of its trip which 
will include certain recommendations for 
improving our detection and identification 
capabilities. 

E. Nuclear weapons testing program 


In January and February 1963, the Joint 

Committee received 3 days of intensive brief- 

on the current status and future re- 

. quirements of the U.S. nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. 

Testimony was presented by representa- 
tives of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of Defense as well as senior 
scientists from the Los Alamos and Livermore 
Laboratories. 

In addition, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reported to the Joint Committee 
throughout the year on progress in the un- 
derground nuclear weapons test program and 
plans for future underground tests, as well 
as the status of our readiness for the ene 
tion of atmospheric testing. 

F. Test ban negotiations 

On February 5, 1963, Ambassador Arthur 
H. Dean, former U.S. representative to the 
conference on the discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests at Geneva, presented a review 
of the nuclear test ban negotiations during 
the years of his stewardship, 1961-62. Dur- 
ing this briefing, Ambassador Dean testified 


on the impact and desirability of a test ban ` 


agreement. f 

On February 25, 1963, representatives of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
testified concerning progress in nuclear test 
ban negotiations with particular emphasis 
on the discussions with Soviet representa- 
tives held in New York, Washington, and 
Geneva during January and February 1963. 

Testimony was received from Mr. Adrian 
Fisher, Deputy Director of ACDA, and Dr. 
Franklin Long, Assistant Director, as well as 
Dr. Harold Brown of the Defense Department. 

Consistent with its policy of closely fol- 
lowing the test ban negotiations, the Joint 
Committee received testimony on July 24, 
1963 from Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Secretary Rusk particularly reviewed de- 
velopments during Ambassador Harriman’s 
test ban negotiations in Moscow. Secretary 
Rusk discussed the principal features of the 
proposed treaty in considerable detail and 
explored with the committee its possible 
impact on international affairs. 


G. NATO multilateral force 


The Joint Committee has maintained a 
continuing interest in the negotiations for 
a NATO Multilateral Nuclear Force. In 
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this connection, on February 20, 1963, the 
committee received testimony from Ambas- 
sador Livingston Merchant who had been 
appointed Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for multilateral force negotiations. 
Ambassador Merchant outlined the U.S. 
position as he would present it in Paris and 
at each of the capitals of the European 
NATO allies which his working group would 
visit during the period of exploratory 
discussions. 

At the committee’s request, the State De- 
partment has advised the committee pe- 
riodically of the various steps being under- 
taken by the United States in connection 
with the MLF proposal. The Joint Com- 
mittee will continue to follow this matter 
closely during the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress. 


SOVIET WHEAT TRANSACTION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, Mrs. 
May Craig, Washington correspondent of 
the Gannett newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision stations, has written an article 
that admirably places the wheat deal in 
proper perspective. When this matter 
was before the Senate, I expressed and 
recorded my opposition to the wheat deal 
by voting for the Mundt amendment. 

Those excerpts of Mrs. Craig’s article 
which I feel are most pertinent and most 
telling include: 


The whole affair of the wheat for Russia, 
tacked to the foreign aid bill, was a discredit 
to the President, the House and the Senate. 
First proposal was that the Soviet Union, 
which has gold, would pay in gold, cash. 
Somehow this got diluted by allowing the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee payment, 
by the Soviets, to the private people in this 
country who sold the wheat. That is, if the 
Russians do not pay, you and I will. The 
very suggestion informed the Russians that 
they need not pay. They still owe us a huge 
lot of money, all the way back to the First 
World War. 


* * * . * 


Russia has had crop failures, due to the 
Communist system—men will not work with- 
out reward for effort—in the free economy 
of this country we produce farm surpluses. 
But Russia has gold—she can pay if she 
needs wheat, and if we choose to sell to her 
to relieve her strain. Is it in the national 
interest of the United States to help Russia 
cover up the failure of communism? 


I ask unanimous consent that her full 
piece be placed in the Recorp at this 
point, and I invite the attention of the 
Members of this body to it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIDE IN WASHINGTON: SovieT WHEAT DEAL 
A SHABBY PERFORMANCE 
(By May Craig) 

Anybody inclined to think well of the Rus- 
sians because they allowed West Berliners to 
come into East Berlin for Christmas visits 
with relatives better stiffen their backbones 
by pondering the shooting of an 18-year-old 
East German boy, shot down by East Ger- 
man guards because he tried to escape from 
East to West Berlin. The invitation for West 
Berliners to cross, with hard-to-get passes, 
for the visit to relatives, was pure hokum, 
designed to soften us up. And for the Reds 
there was the bonanza of the food, clothing, 
shoes, et cetera, the prosperous West Ber- 
liners brought to shabby, hungry relatives. 

There was no Christian charity, no lessen- 
ing of the Communist grip on East Germany 
that led to the visits. Besides everything 
else, the Communists try to make this look 
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like a recognition of East Germany. They 
knew if they opened the wall to East Ger- 
mans, they would come west in a flood and 
stay. The wall was built because thousands 
escaped to the West every week. 

While gullible Americans were passing leg- 
islation to guarantee credit for the wheat we 
would sell to the Soviet Union, if the Soviet 
did not pay, the Communist guards shot 
down the boy who tried to climb the wall to 
freedom. A companion managed to escape 
the hail of bullets and made it. The other 
died. 

The whole affair of the wheat for Russia, 
tacked to the foreign aid bill, was a discredit 
to President, House, and Senate. First 
proposal was that the Soviet Union, which 
has gold, would pay in gold, cash. Somehow 
this got diluted by allowing the Export- 
Import Bank to tee payment, by the 
Soviets, to the private people in this coun- 
try who sold the wheat. That is, if the Rus- 
sians do not pay, you and I will. The very 
suggestion informed the Russians that they 
need not pay. They still owe us a huge lot of 
money, all the way back to the First World 

ar. 

There were many in Congress who said 
they would not vote to guarantee to pay— 
if the Russians wanted to get the wheat, let 
them pay cash. President Johnson put on 
pressure for the credit guarantee; he pres- 
sured the House and Senate to come back 
and do it. 

The whole miserable finagling, running 
back and forth to sessions, was a discredit. 
House or Senate would meet, without a 
quorum, then drag Members back through 
snow and stalled air travel. The final dis- 
credit for the Senate was when Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Democratic floor leader, 
called the President to ask him when he 
thought the Senate should act. It used to 
be that the Senate would lay down a hard 
and fast decision on when to meet. Senators 
of the old days, when they regarded them- 
selves as part of the legislative branch, sov- 
ereign over their legislative action, must have 
turned over in their graves at the spectacle. 

Final blow was that when FULBRIGHT asked 
the President, he got back word that the 
President said this was a question for the 
Senate to decide. Day after day, they would 
meet at intervals, and those opposed to the 
legislation would demand a quorum, which 
was never there. FULBRIGHT even tried to get 
Republican Senator KUCHEL, assistant floor 
leader of the GOP, to break a promise to 
absent Senators, home for Christmas, that 
no business would be transacted in their 
absence, and KUCHEL, in the chair, refused. 
So they met and did nothing Wednesday and 
nothing on Friday but agreed to meet yes- 
terday, under the threat of opponents that 
they would object unless there were a 
majority. 

And all for what? To pass a foreign aid 
bill already drastically cut to show the Pres- 
ident that Congress is fed up with pouring 
out billions in foreign aid, much of it going 
to unfriendly nations, much of it wasted. 
Congress wants to revise the whole ancient 
shaky structure of foreign aid. The wheat 
deal was hitched onto the bill though it has 
nothing to do with the foreign aid program. 

Another amendment had been hitched on 
saying the President would have discretion 
to grant credit to the Soviet Union for Amer- 
ican commodities if he would inform Con- 
gress that it was in the national interest. 
If we let them have the wheat “on credit” 
there is no way to stop them from reselling 
it to anybody they please, including Cuba. 
Another discreditable aspect was the reason 
given by House Democratic floor leader AL- 
BERT why the House must rush back from 
home to pass the bill right away. 

He said “the real issue is whether the 
President, the new President, is to look 
strong or look weak * * *.” Is this a cred- 
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itable way for Congress to legislate? As to 
the President, either he is or is not strong 
or weak, within his executive field—he has 
no right to prod Congress into action for 
such a reason. 

Russia has had crop failures, due to the 
Communist system—men will not work with- 
out reward for effort—in the free economy of 
this country we produce farm surpluses. 
But Russia has gold—she can pay if she 
needs wheat, and if we choose to sell to her 
to relieve her strain. Is it in the national 
interest of the United States to help Russia 
cover up the failure of communism? 

The way the legislation reads it could not 
only be wheat, but any American commod- 
ity—this was stressed by Representative Mc- 
InTIRE, Of Maine; he said this is in reality 
an entirely new and comprehensive trade 
policy for the United States. 


SOLICITATION OF CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on January 7, 1964, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
an article by Mr. Walter Pincus entitled 
“Candidates, Firms Learn To Beat Elec- 
tion Law.” 

In this article the writer has done an 
excellent job in calling attention to cer- 
tain specific examples showing how cam- 
paign contributions are solicited in vio- 
lation of section 610, title 18, of the 
United States Code. 

In my opinion, however, this problem 
arises not so much from the lack of laws 
as from the inadequate enforcement of 
existing laws. 

For example, in the first instance he 
cites a case where a Congressman had 
asked a corporation to make its political 
contribution in postage stamps rather 
than in cash. Apparently this was done 
on the premise that postage stamps when 
given as a campaign contribution would 
be a deductible business expense for tax 
purposes. That is not true. Under the 
law, as presently written, such a contri- 
bution would still be a political contribu- 
tion and therefore not deductible any 
more than would a cash contribution. 

In pointing this out I do not mean to 
infer that I disagree with Mr. Pincus’ 
conclusions that our existing laws re- 
lating to campaign contributions need 
further study and modification, but laws 
in themselves are not enough if the will 
to enforce them is not there. And in re- 
cent years this will to enforce has not 
been apparent. 

For example, in 1961 I called to the 
attention of Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy a specific case where corpora- 
tions had contributed several thousands 
of dollars to a political committee, and to 
make these contributions even more 
questionable they were made with the 
express thought that the corporations 
would in turn be guaranteed certain con- 
tracts under our highway construction 
program. 

In this case, these corporations had 
contributed several thousand dollars to 
the Democratic State Committee in Dela- 
ware. Furthermore, when they were 
questioned they freely admitted that 
their contributions had been made in re- 
turn for a promise that they would be 
given contracts for certain road con- 
struction work which was being paid for 
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in part under our Federal highway con- 
struction program. 

Information to support these charges 
was forwarded to the Attorney General 
of the United States under date of April 
11, 1961, along with the names of the 
corporations, the names of the contrib- 
utors, the dates, and the exact amounts 
of the checks. The Attorney General in 
his reply of April 20, 1961, said that after 
examining these charges he found that 
no laws were violated. Apparently he 
saw nothing wrong with corporations 
making such political contributions— 
not even when contributions were made 
as a condition to securing contracts un- 
der our Federal highway program. 

I cite this specific case to demonstrate 
what I said in the beginning—that the 
enactment of more laws is not altogether 
the answer. What we need are enforce- 
ment officers who respect and who en- 
force the laws already in existence. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of January 7, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

CANDIDATES, FIRMS LEARN To BEAT ELECTION 

Law 
(By Walter Pincus) 

Recently a Member of Congress running 
for reelection this year sought a $500 con- 
tribution from the Washington representa- 
tive of a major corporation. 

To get around the law, the legislator sug- 
gested the contribution be made in postage 
stamps—a gambit which would effectively 
hide its source and even permit the corpora- 
tion to deduct the contribution as a business 
expense. 

The provision of the law the Congressman 
wanted to get around was section 610 of title 
18, United States Code, which makes it un- 
lawful for corporations and labor unions 
to contribute or spend their own funds in 
connection with a Federal election. 

As each national election approaches, cor- 
poration and labor union officials and their 
lawyers seek ways to circumvent the spirit— 
if not the word—of this 58-year-old statute. 

Anyone who ever raised funds for a national 
candidate knows they find them. 

In fact, as in the case of the postage stamp 
Congressman, it is frequently the candidates 
or their parties who promote the contribu- 
tors, knowing that only by.tapping corporate 
and union sources can they meet the ever- 
growing costs of electioneering. 

A few recent examples: 

1. In early 1963, the State committee of a 
national party sent the president of a large 
union local 10 tickets to a forthcoming 
$1,000-a-plate political dinner. The union 
official, who felt he was obliged to support 
the party in return for favors to his local, 
used his personal expense account fund to 
pay the necessary $10,000. 

2. Every election year, top officials in each 
plant of a large defense contractor are en- 
couraged to make the contributions 
through the corporation—to the party of 
their choice. The appeal for contributions 
is usually coupled with a discussion of the 
corporation’s annual Christmas bonus. 

Funds collected for each political party— 
in one plant one year they totaled $5,000—are 
sent to the corporation’s Washington rep- 
resentative. He donates the money where 
he feels it would do the corporation the most 
good—always following, of course, the party 
choice of the giver. 

3. The president of a large west coast util- 
ity has a luncheon meeting with his top ex- 
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ecutives before each primary and general 
election. At the meeting he circulates a list 
of candidates he says favor the utility's posi- 
tion and to whom he believes contributions 
should be made. 

Each executive is given a pledge slip on 
which he indicates the size of his contribu- 
tion next to the name of the candidate. The 
contribution is given to the utility president 
who personally presents it to the candidate. 

Fundraising dinners and galas have be- 
come the prime sources of national campaign 
money. This has occurred according to 
those who promote them, because such 
events offer the best opportunity for large 
contributors—particularly corporations and 
unions—to make undisclosed contributions. 

Blocks of tickets are purchased by buyers 
and distributed to employees, friends, or even 
left with the promoters of the event to be 
given to others. Loopholes in campaign fund 
reporting laws make it unnecessary, in almost 
every case, for the candidates or parties to 
report the purchasers of all tickets to such 
events. 

The present law barring corporate and 
union contributions stands as a slightly tar- 
nished memorial to a past era, It was in 
1906, with rumors in the air of the “trusts” 
buying candidates and elections, that Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt asked Congress to 
pass a law “prohibiting all corporations from 
contributing to the campaign expenses of any 
party.” 

Roosevelt’s request was buttressed by a dis- 
closure shortly thereafter that a New York 
corporation had contributed $50,000 to his 
opponent during the 1904 presidential cam- 
paign. 

LIMITED PROHIBITIONS 

As enacted in 1907, the law barred only 
contributions by national banks and corpora- 
tions falling under the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral law. 

It was not until 1947 that union political 
contributions were outlawed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The provision was first placed 
in the act by the House of Representatives, 
partially in response to statements by labor 
leaders that millions of dollars of union 
money would be spent to defeat Congressmen 
who voted for antiunion legislation. 

Like other statutes in the campaign- 
financing field, the ban on union and cor- 
poration contributions is full of legal loop- 
holes and near impossible to effectively 
enforce. 

Every year, Government agencies respon- 
sible for auditing the books of federally 
insured banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions turn up dozens of instances of cam- 
paign contributions made with bank funds. 
The normal procedure is for bank officials to 
reimburse the bank the amounts involved 
from their own pockets. In return they 
receive a warning from the Federal agencies 
not to do it again. 


SKIRTING THE LAW 


There are myriad ways to violate the spirit 
of the law while at the same time adhering 
to its letter. 

The law does not bar contributions by as- 
sociations financed by corporations nor does 
it bar contributions from voluntary politi- 
cal action organizations set up by unions. 
Thus trade associations, through their Wash- 
ington representatives, have become major 
sources of campaign money. And the re- 
ported 1962 campaign fund spending by 
union groups exceeded $2.3 million. 

Another legal way for unions and corpora- 
tions to contribute is through purchase of 
advertising space in publications produced 
by political parties or candidates. A ruling — 
by the Internal Revenue Service not only 
sanctions such advertising—as long as it 
promotes the advertiser and not a candi- 
date—but also makes such expenditures tax 
deductible even though they go to support 
a political party or candidate. 
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CALIFORNIA DINNER PROGRAM 


Last November California Democrats had 
a $100-a-plate dinner with then Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson as featured speaker. 
The event grossed a reported “$200,000 to 
$235,000. No less than $75,000 of this came 
from advertising in a souvenir program 
which carried 10 pages of text and 62 pages 
of advertisements. 

Business entities other than corporations 
are not mentioned in the law and thus are 
free to make whatever political contribu- 
tions they wish. 

Incomplete as they are, the Republican 
and Democratic lists on file with the Clerk of 
the House are spotted with contributions 
from law firms and public relations organi- 
zations along with advertising, real estate, 
and insurance agencies. 

One of the country's leading political fund- 
raisers maintains a list of architects and en- 
gineers from whom he regularly solicits and 
almost always receives substantial campaign 
contributions. 


KENNEDY SAW DANGER 


President Kennedy sought to reform cam- 
paign financing because he saw a danger to 
the public interest when candidates depend- 
ed on large contributors—particularly those 
representing corporate and union interests. 

Though he tried to stimulate a broader 
base for campaign funds through proposed 
legislation, he believed that eventually only 
Federal subsidies would effectively free can- 
didates from the necessity of seeking cash 
from big money interests. 

The impetus for corporations and unions 
to supply such funds to political campaigns, 
however, will remain strong as long as gov- 
ernment is deeply involved in their oper- 
ations. 

Despite calls for more vigorous enforce- 
ment of section 610, most observers believe 
that no written or proposed statute could 
realistically prevent business and labor in- 
terests from furnishing campaign funds as 
long as candidates and political parties are 
willing to accept them. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, next I ask that there be in- 
corporated in the Recorp my letter of 
April 11, 1961, as addressed to the Attor- 
ney General outlining the specific 
charges of contributions having been 
made by companies seeking contracts 
under our highway program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Apri 11, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Earlier 
this year I called the attention of your De- 
partment to a possible Violation of Federal 
laws pertaining to the solicitation and ac- 
ceptance of political contributions from con- 
tractors doing construction work under our 
Federal and State highway program. 

Allegedly, at the time when contractors 
were doing business through the Delaware 
State Highway Department and receiving 
contracts approved by both the State agency 
and the Federal Bureau of Public Roads they 
were solicited for political contributions and 
were making such contributions as corpora- 
tions to the Democratic State committee. 
I have been advised that it may be found 
that such contributions have been made to 
both political parties in our State; however, 
I have evidence only of contributions which 
were made to the Democratic State com- 
mittee. 

It is my understanding that contributions 
made by corporations to any political com- 
mittee which in turn supports the election 
of any candidate for national office is a 
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violation of the Federal law. Accordingly, 
I am referring this information to you for 
appropriate action. 

I list below the evidence which thus far 
has been developed, and I would suggest that 
your office also talk with the attorney gen- 
eral of Delaware, Mr. Januar D. Bove, Wil- 
mington, Del., who may have more evidence 
of these violations. He has authorized me 
to pledge the full cooperation of his office 
with your Department. 

Enclosed are photostats of the following 
checks and documents supporting these 


charges: 
Exhibit 1: Two checks, one of which is 
No. 2658, drawn on the account of 


for $9,000. This 
check is drawn on the Equitable Security 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., and is payable 
to the Democratic State committee. The 
other check, No. 655, is for $6,000 and is 
drawn on the account of the 
3 , and is likewise payable to the Demo- 
cratic State committee. It is drawn on the 
company’s account in the Equitable Secu- 
rity Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. The 
, is a subsidiary o 
thus bringing their contributions to $15, 000. 

Exhibit 2: Check No. 668, dated May 2, 
1957, drawn on the account a 
This check is for $5,000 and is made 
payable to the Democratic committee, being 
ane special account in 
the Equitable Security Trust Co. of that city. 

Exhibit 2a: The deposit ticket of the 
Democratic State Committee of Delaware for 
May 3, 1957, showing the deposit of the above 
„ $5,000 check in their account 
in the Delaware Trust Co. of Wilmington, 
Del. 

On September 27, 1960, M 
One .df . was questioned by 
Attorney General Bove and in his statement 
under oath said that this $5,000 contribution 
was made after the Democratic State chair- 
man had told him that in return for a $5,000 
contribution to the party, he would be given 
a contract for certain road construction 
work which was to be awarded in the next 
fow days.’ Mr.... testified that 
the check listed above was this contribution 
and that he subsequently received the con- 
tract as promised. A copy of his sworn 
testimony will be made available to your De- 
partment upon your request to the attorney 
general of the State of Delaware. 

Exhibit 3: Two other checks representing 
contributions by to the 
Democratic committee are as follows: Check 
No. 1395 dated September 10, 1958, for $2,000, 
payable to the Democratic committee and 
drawn on t hne account in the 
Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, Del. Check 
No. 3938 in the amount of $2,000 and dated 
October 17, 1956, drawn on 
account in the Equitable Security Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., payable to the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Exhibit 4: Three checks, each of which is 
for $2,000 and drawn on tne 
accounts in the Equitable Security Trust Co. 
and the Bank of Delaware, Wilmington, Del. 
The checks are identified as follows: Check 
No. 4000, dated October 17, 1956, for $2,000 
drawn on the Equitable Security Trust Co. 
The last two checks are Nos. 1816 and 1817, 
drawn on the Bank of Delaware and dated 
October 16, 1958, amount of each $2,000, and 
payable to and 
respectively. It is my understanding that 
if you will check with the attorney general 
of the State of Delaware, he can provide you 
with evidence showing that these latter 
checks were cashed and that the cash was 
then turned over to the Democratic State 
committee. 

In addition to these photostatic copies of 
checks and deposit tickets included herewith, 
there is additional confidential information 
which the attorney general of Delaware has 
indicating that another road 
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contractor in Delaware, made political con- 
tributions of $150 in 1958, $3,650 in 1959, and 
$1,375 in 1960, and that the ..------------ 
made a contribution of $2,610 in 1959. As I 
pointed out earlier there is reason to believe 
that a thorough check would show that other 
contractors had likewise been making polit- 
ical contributions as corporations, perhaps 
to both parties. 

In addition to these specific checks there 
has been evidence developed which indicates 
that these same contractors have been sub- 
stantial purchasers as corporations of tickets 
to the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners. 

Everyone readily recognizes the danger of 
a continuation of this practice, not only from 
the standpoint of corrupt political practices 
but also from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers not getting full valuation when con- 
tracts are awarded on the basis or the amount 
of political contribution. Attempts are be- 
ing made to clean up this situation within 
our State, but since the political contribu- 
tions made by these corporations involve 
violations of Federal law they are being 
submitted to your Department with the re- 
quest that the appropriate action be taken. 

I am submitting this information after 
having conferred with the attorney general 
of Delaware, Mr. Januar D. Bove, and am 
authorized to extend to you the pledge not 
only of my full cooperation but also of the 
full cooperation of his office in developing 
this case. 

To allow the flagrant solicitation and ac- 
ceptance of the political contributions from 
these contractors doing business with the 
Federal and State Governments to go unchal- 
lenged would result in a complete breakdown 
of the respect of the American people in the 
integrity of our election system. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, next I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the letter 
received from the Department of Jus- 
tice, dated April 20, 1961, in which the 
Attorney General states that after ex- 
amining these charges there does not 
seem to be any violation of the law. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 20, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This refers to 
your letter to the Attorney General of April 
11, 1961, concerning possible violations of 
Federal laws with respect to the solicitation 
and acceptance of political contributions 
from contractors doing construction work 
under Federal and State highway programs. 

Section 610 of title 18 of the United States 
Code prohibits the contribution by a corpo- 
ration in connection with any election at 
which Federal candidates are to be voted for, 
or in connection with any primary election 
or political convention or caucus held to 
select such candidates. The contributions 
7 AEE SST 
— R were made to and received by the 
Democratic State committee. There does 
not appear to be any evidence indicating 
that the funds were used in connection with 
the election of any Federal candidates or 
given for that purpose. In the absence of 
such evidence, there does not seem to be 
any violation of section 610. 

Section 611 of title 18 prohibits political 
contributions by noncorporate contractors 
who contract with an agency of the Federal 
Government, if payment for the perform- 
ance of the contract is made in whole or in 
part from funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress. Not only do the contributions involved 
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herein appear to have been made by corpora- 
tions, but the contracts were with a State 
agency and not an agency of the Federal 
Government. Under the circumstances, 
there does not seem to be any violation 
of section 611. 

The activities of the employees of the 
State highway department may constitute 
violations of the administrative provisions 
of the Hatch Act, which come under the ju- 
risdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 
I am informed that the matter is now under 
investigation by the Commission. 

In accordance with the suggestion in your 
letter, I have discussed this matter with 
General Bove, of Delaware, particularly the 
question whether any evidence may exist 
of a connection between the alleged contri- 
butions and a Federal election. We will con- 
tinue to cooperate with Mr. Bove. If there 
is evidence available to the effect that the 
contributions received by the Democratic 
State committee were used in connection 
with the election of Federal candidates, and 
that the contributors were aware that such 
use was contemplated, violations of 18 U.S.C. 
610 may be involved. In that instance, this 
Division will take all necessary steps to 
prosecute the violators. 

Your interest in this matter is appreci- 
ated. If I can be of further service to you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, following this letter I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record a letter dated February 
20, 1962, signed by Mr. John W. Macy, 
Jr., Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in further 
reply to your letter of September 20, 1961, 
concerning alleged prohibited political ac- 
tivity on the part of employees of the 
Delaware Highway Department who work in 
connection with an activity financed in whole 
or in part by Federal loans or grants. The 
Commission has completed an investigation 
into this matter. 

Evidence of partisan political activity on 
the part of two employees was obtained dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. How- 
ever, upon full inquiry it was determined 
that one of these employees was not sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 12(a) of the 
Hatch Political Activities Act (5 U.S.C. 118k) 
because he did not work in connection with 
an activity financed in whole or in part by 
Federal loans or grants. There was no vio- 
lation of the statute by this employee's par- 
ticipation in partisan political activity, 
therefore, his case was closed. An officer or 
employee of a State or local agency is sub- 
ject to the act if, as a normal and foresee- 
able incident to his principal job or posi- 
tion, he performs duties in connection with 
an activity financed in whole or in part by 
Federal loans or grants; otherwise he is not. 

With respect to the other employee, it was 
found that he was elected a committeeman 
in January 1960, had never engaged in any 
political activity incident to the committee- 
man position, and thereafter resigned from 
the office. Inasmuch as the political ac- 
tivity on the part of the employee was 
slight, the case would not have warranted 
a recommendation of removal under sec- 
tion 12 of the act. Therefore, the case was 
closed and he was given a letter of caution, 
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warning him that any partisan political ac- 
tivity on his part might affect him adversely 
in his employment with the State. 
Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I congratulate the Star upon 
emphasizing the need for a revision of 
our existing laws dealing with campaign 
contributions, and I go one step further 
and emphasize the need for a less politi- 
cally minded Department of Justice. 


EXTINCTION OF THE BALD EAGLE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor recently car- 
ried an article by Marian Sorenson en- 
titled “A Bird of Extinction?” describing 
the decline in numbers of the bald eagle. 
I can speak from experience in my own 
State of New Hampshire that these ma- 
jestic birds are seen rather less fre- 
quently today than was the case 
immediately after the Second World 
War, although there have not been 
drastic changes in the New Hampshire 
landscape in the intervening years. The 
possibility that persistent pesticide 
residues accumulated in the bodies of 
fish and in other ways have contributed 
to sterility in the eagle is alarming to 
those who value this bird for its beauty 
and historical associations as the sym- 
bol of our Nation. I wish to alert other 
Members of the Congress to this situa- 
tion and call upon agencies and organi- 
zations, public and private, to exert their 
best efforts on behalf of our national 
bird. I shall do my best to keep this 
situation under close observation and 
contribute what I can to preserving these 
magnificent wild creatures for future 
generations of Americans. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column from the 
Christian Science Monitor be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BIRD OF EXTINCTION? 
(By Marian Sorenson) 

MANATEE County, FLA. —-What has hap- 
pened to the bald eagle here in this Florida 
county in the last 10 years is essentially the 
story of what has happened to the bald 
eagle all over the continental United States. 

A decade ago there were 28 active eagle 
nests here. This year a careful count has 
found only five. Ten years ago this part of 
Florida was prime eagle habitat. Now, the 
same forces that are changing the face of 
America are changing the face of Florida. 

Manatee County borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Through it runs the beautiful 
Manatee River. Draining into the Manatee 
are other rivers and creeks. Bayous cut into 
the county's shoreline from the sparkling, 
shallow bays that stand between the main- 
land and offshore islands. Because the area 
is so well watered and because until recently 
acres of the familiar tall Florida slash pines 
grew near these waters, bald eagles found 
here easy fishing and plenty of suitable trees 
in which to build their huge nests. 

But the bald eagle's days are numbered 
here just as they are in so many other places 
in the United States and a look at the last 
10 years tells some of the reasons why. 

At least 11 of the nest trees have fallen 
before the bulldozer. Where once a pine 
woods harbored one or two nests, today not 
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a tree is left standing as developers have 
razed the whole area before starting to build. 

Some seven other nests have been aban- 
doned for unknown reasons. But it is known 
that young boys with guns have shot out 
several nests, One nest, now abandoned, has 
a particularly poignant story connected 
with it. 

The nest stands beside a road in a sub- 
division. Neighbors saw several boys with 
guns shooting at the birds while they were 
on the nest. One bird was wounded and fell 
to the ground. A game warden was called 
and took the bird to a game farm where it 
was nursed back to health. Several weeks 
later the wounded eagle, now able to fly 
again, was brought back and freed near the 
nest. It flew to the nest and uttered a pierc- 
ing scream. From out of nowhere, its mate 
appeared although it had not been seen in 
the area since the shooting. Together the 
birds flew off and never returned to the nest 
again. 

Another pair of birds were disturbed by 
adult hunters and abandoned one nest only 
to build another not too far away. But 
hunters again started shooting at the eagles, 
this time killing both of them. Next, a fire 
started in the woods burning down the nest 
tree. Owners of the property insist the fire 
was started by hunters trying to drive out 
the game. 

Then in 1956, Florida experienced an out- 
break of Mediterranean fruit fly. This in- 
sect is of great danger to the citrus industry 
and an intensive spraying campaign was 
mounted. From the summer of 1956 to the 
spring of 1957, planes crisscrossed the State, 
Spraying a powerful pesticide on everything 
below. Manatee County was thoroughly 
saturated, including its rivers and creeks. 
That year saw a dramatic decline in the 
number of young eagles hatched. 

Recent research has found pesticide resi- 
dues in infertile, unhatched eagle eggs. The 
eagles are believed to obtain the pesticide by 
eating contaminated fish. 

Since 1956, the nesting success of the eagles 
in this county has declined drastically. Last 
year only four eagles are known to have been 
so although there were eight active 
nests. 

The eagles themselves have not given up 
easily. One pair is known to have built 
three successive nests in different locations 
as one thing after another made them aban- 
don earlier nests. An abandoned eagle nest 
is of itself no great tragedy as a pair of eagles, 
who mate for life, will usually build another 
somewhere else. But what is evident now 
is that there just is not “somewhere else” 
for the great birds anymore. 

It is hoped that the 5-year study of the 
bald eagle now being carried out by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society will pinpoint the 
factors leading to the decline of our na- 
tional bird. But whatever reasons are dis- 
covered, biological or environmental, one 
reason will stand behind all others. And 
that is that not enough people care. Not 
enough developers, not enough proj 
owners, not enough hunters, not enough par- 
ents who give their children guns.. And be- 
cause of this, more than anything. else, 
something fine and free and beautiful is dis- 
appearing from America’s skies. 


BERNARD BOUTIN PROVIDES A NEW 
TEMPO FOR PROGRESS IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr.McINTYRE. Mr. President, today 
at 1:30 p.m. the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services will begin the demolition of 
some three-quarters of a mile of shabby 
temporary buildings which have long dis- 
figured the landscape of our Nation’s 
Capital. I rise to salute Bernard Boutin 
for his persistence and energy in con- 
founding the skeptics who feared that a 
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“temporary” label on a building was the 
best guarantee of permanence. But the 
tempos are coming down. The Fisheries 
Building and its annex, on the north side 
of Independence Avenue SW., between 
6th and 7th Streets, tempo 4 on 17th 
Street, and tempo L, near the Lincoln 
Memorial, will be the first to go. Tempo 5 
and tempo 3 on Constitution Avenue near 
the Washington Monument will be torn 
down soon afterward. The four long 
tempos on the south side of the Reflect- 
ing Pool, known as I, J, K, and L, will 
also be removed. The work should be 
completed by midsummer. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
mend the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration and his staff, 
and also the farsighted members of the 
Senate Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee, for restoring much 
of the Mall to the American people in 
the condition planned for that splendid 
sweep of park space from the Washing- 
ton Monument to the Lincoln Memorial. 
I congratulate Bernard Boutin for hav- 
ing changed the meaning of the word 
“tempo,” in the Washington lexicon. It 
used to mean the kind of bureaucratic 
slum that has grown up along the Re- 
flecting Pool, which many feared had 
taken root forever. The word will now 
mean the brisk pace at which the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is uprooting 
the eyesores and providing handsome 
new buildings for Government agencies. 
This is indeed a welcome new tempo for 
progress in the Nation’s Capital and I am 
very glad the word has taken on that new 
meaning. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article from the Washington Post of 
January 6, 1964, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Temporary T-4 AWAITS WRECKER BUT No 
Tears WILL MARK ITs DEMISE 
(By Willard Clopton) 

They'll be tearing down a Washington 
landmark soon, but there will be no tears. 

Still, the passing of T-4 warrants some 
kind of obituary. 

T-4 is a building, one of the host of ugly 
Government “tempos” that clutter the Mall. 
It’s a monster in size as well as appearance, 
stretching 767 feet along the 17th Street side 
of the Washington Monument ground; ten 
224-foot wings poke out from it like the teeth 
of a comb. 

Last week it was decreed that seven World 
War II tempos in the vicinity will be razed 
by summer. 

T-4 FIRST TO GO 

T-4 will be one of the first two to go. The 
Julian C. Cohn Salvage Corp., of Bladens- 
—.— will be in any day to start knocking it 

own. 

The “T” in T-4 stands for temporary, 
which makes an unfunny joke. 

The structure was erected in 1942 to house 


part of the city’s war-swollen bureaucracy. 
It was to have been torn down come V-Day 
and the Mall restored to its grassy splendor. 

President Roosevelt is said to have re- 
marked that the tempos were being jerry 
built on purpose so they would fall of their 
own weight within 7 years. 

Well, T-4 would have been 22 next fall and 
it still seems as solid as the monument itself. 
It wouldn't be surprising to see the wrecker's 
ball shatter against it. 

The structure was begun in April 1942 by 
McClosky & Co., which must have taken the 
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position that when you build a building, any 
building, you build it for keeps. 

T-4, along with the adjoining T-3 and T-5, 
was finished 5 months later at a total cost of 
$3.2 million for all three. 

The two-story building, wood with white 
asbestos exterior, was occupied first by the 
Navy Department, which stayed there 5 years. 
At one time—June 1945—it housed 2,295 em- 
ployees, but the number had dwindled to 
491 by June 1947. 

Then the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
began moving in and soon had taken it over. 


FAA GETS NEW HOME + 


CAA stayed there through 1958, when it 
became part of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
The FAA remained there till last month, 
when the Agency moved to new quarters, and 
T-4 became empty for the first time since it 
was built. 

The structure now is vacant, except for two 
small offices in the 10th wing, occupied by the 
superintendent and his staff. 

The moving men have come and gone, leav- 
ing behind only an ill-matched collection of 
desks, cabinets, and fixtures which all bear 
little stickers saying, “Surplus: Pick Me Up.” 

The floors of the barren bays are littered 
with soft drink bottles, ashtrays, and a 
variety of publications including one called, 
“A Security Guide for Secretaries.” 


SLOGANS REMAIN 


On the walls are old calendars, civil de- 
fense cards explaining the long and short 
blasts, a color photo of Shoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., and a swarm of signs: “Let’s Face It— 
We Can Do Something About Our Paper- 
work,” Tomorrow's Progress From Today's 
Ideas,” “Carelessness Is Costing You Money,” 
and “Ability Counts.” 

On one floor was a small white card en- 
graved, “Isn't it a beautiful day?” 

On a desk was a sign: “You know where 
you're going, the Lord knows where you're 
going, but does your secretary?” 

One door bore a typewritten warning: 
“This door is blocked by filing cabinets.” It 
isn’t, not any more. 

On one wall was this bit of philosophy: 
“One day as I sat musing, sad and lonely and 
without a friend, a voice came to me from 
out the gloom, saying, ‘Cheer up, things 
could be worse.’ So I cheered up, and sure 
enough, things got worse.” 

The fate of T-4 is reminiscent of the sto- 
ries about the death of the village miser, 
when the townfolk gather at his graveside 
and try hard to think of something nice to 
say. 

There was something like that at T-4. 
Asked if the old barn had any redeeming 
features, a worker in the superintendent’s 
office thought a moment and replied: 

“Well, I'l) say this. Your nice new monu- 
mental buildings are all right, but I like a 
place with windows. Over here, you could 
always look out the window and see if it was 
raining or not.” 

Not much of a eulogy, but for an epitaph 
it'll do. 


THE WIDOW’S SON 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, many 


Members of the Senate and of the other 


body are personally acquainted with 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 
N.J. His long life of fruitful and con- 
structive service to the economic, politi- 
cal, fraternal, and community develop- 
ment of our Nation has taken him on 
many trips throughout the United States 
and has given him a national reputation. 
In addition, his service as imperial po- 
tentate of the shrine has provided him 
with a host of personal friends through- 
out the Masonic fraternity. 
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I am consequently pleased to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point a 
recent address by George E. Stringfel- 
low entitled “The Widow’s Son,” which 
he delivered at a banquet for the mem- 
bers of the New York-Ontario Shrine As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WWwow's Son 


(An address by George E. Stringfellow, past 
imperial potentate, A.A.O.N.M.S., and for 
years a daily business associate of the late 
Thomas Alva Edison.) 


Noble president, officers, past officers, il- 
lustrious potentates, representatives, dis- 
tinguished guests, and beautiful ladies of 
the annual meeting of the New York-Ontario 
Shrine Association, thank you for inviting 
me to participate in this your annual “get- 
together.” 

While I reside in one of your sister States, 
you have always made me feel at home in 
the Empire State and in the Canadian Prov- 
ince whose motto is “Loyal in the beginning 
so remains.” 

It was in Toronto, Ontario, in 1962, we 
held one of our finest imperial council ses- 
sions. I look forward to an equally good 
one in New York City next year. 

I am gratified to fraternize with you in 
this association, for it was in the Empire 
State that the first two Shrine temples were 
established: Mecca in 1872 and Damascus 3 
years later. 

It is a source of satisfaction to recognize 
the many gracious ladies who adorn and 
distinguish this gathering with their beau- 
tiful presence. 

Some wise man once said, “Next to God, 
man owes most to woman, first for life it- 
self and second, for making life worth 
living.” That is the philosophy to which 
I am sure every Shriner subscribes. 

I have selected as my subject “The 
Widow’s Son.“ 

Masons are inspired by the intellectual in- 
tegrity and earnestness of purpose of one 
of the world’s greatest leaders whose father 
died when he was a young boy and whose 
mother remarried. His stepfather, a highly 
skilled workman, gave our exemplar his 
vocational training. 

His mother came from one of the best 
families of her time. She gave her worthy 
son his religious training and his moral and 
ethical code of life. 

Historians tell us that he was considered 
by his contemporaries an exemplary citizen. 
He possessed great vision, he dreamed of 
castles in the air, and had the ability to 
make them realities on the ground. 

His mastery of mathematics and engineer- 
ing enabled him to handle with great skill 
the technical problems of his profession. 
History reveals that he employed effectively 
over 200,000 workmen on one of the world's 
greatest construction jobs. 

While we Masons respect his brilliance 
and executive ability, it is his integrity and 
perseverance that we admire most. 

There is little to be found about this wise 
man in the pages of secular history. 

It is in the Bible and the annals of Free- 
masonry that his name is prominently re- 
corded. I quote from the book of Constitu- 
tion: 

“This inspired master was without ques- 
tion the most skillful * * * workman who 
ever lived, whose qualities were not confined 
to building. They extended to all kinds of 
work.” 

We Master Masons have walked in his foot- 
steps. We have been impressed by his stead- 
fastness unto death. 

We have gone with him to the grave. He 
was the renowned architect of King Solo- 
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mon's Temple. 
Widow's Son.” 

It would add to our happiness and greatly 
increase our world influence if we emulated 
this benefactor in the daily contact with our 
fellow man. 

We Masons proclaim our belief in God and 
most of us practice it. We proclaim our 
belief in brotherly love and most of us prac- 
tice it. We use symbols of the builder, to 
set our code of life, which refines our 
thoughts, purifies our sympathy, and broad- 
ens our outlook. It amplifies our friend- 
ships, exalts our morality, and tames our 
passions. In other words, makes better citi- 
zens of us. 

Realizing as we do that the work of the 
craft exemplifying the high code of morality 
requires refreshment, we Shriners adopted 
a code of conduct, “pleasure without intem- 
perance, hospitality without rudeness and 
jollity without coarseness.” 

The general public identifies us by our 
red fez, gorgeous costumes, spectacular and 
entertaining parades. However, behind our 
fun and frolic is the burning desire to be of 
help to crippled children. 

Love of little children turns Shriners 
into ministers of healing. The red fez 
thus takes its place with the Red Cross 
as an emblem of mercy and of loving kind- 
ness. 

Our desire to help crippled children is im- 
plemented through our 17 hospitals. Those 
hospitals are identified as temples of mercy. 
In the words of one of our leading citizens, 
“Crippled children's work ‘gave the Shrine 
its soul.’” 

May I, in all reverence, quote the words 
of the Holy Writ “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 

And paraphrase these words as follows: 

“Bring little children that suffer into our 
hospitals so that we may lead them from 
the valley of despair to the hills of health, 
of hope and of happiness.” 

Man walks close with God when he aids 
a crippled child. 

Our fraternity is sometimes referred to 
(in jest) as an old man’s organization. How- 
ever, I submit that youth is not a time of 
life; it is a state of mind. Man grows 
old by deserting ideals, years wrinkle the 
skin, but compromising principles wrinkle 
the brain and sour the soul. 

Most Shriners strive to emulate St. Paul 
who, crying that the days were evil, labored 
to improve them. We radiate good will 
which is more precious than a gold nugget 
and harder to find. 

Good will is often the measure of a man’s 
success. To a large extent it determines his 
usefulness to society. We cherish no 
jealousies and entertain no hatred for our 
fellow man. 

More than 2,000 years ago a renowned 
Chinese philosopher uttered these words 
of wisdom: “With righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character; with 
beauty in the character, there will be 
harmony in the home; with harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the nation; with 
order in the nation, there will be peace in 
the world.” 

That is a philosophy to which every 
Shriner should subscribe and endeavor to 
implement. 

An unknown person penned the following: 

“He has achieved much who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who has filled his 
niche and accomplished his task; whether 
by an improved poppy or a perfect poem, or 
à rescued soul; who has never lacked appre- 
ciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express 
it; who has always looked for the best in 
others and given the best he had; whose life 
is an inspiration and whose memory is a 
benediction.” 
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He was Hiram Abif, “The 
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Such a person was “The Widow's Son.” 
Every Shriner should strive to emulate him 
and thus help make this a better world. 


EARLY COMMISSION REPORT ON 
OSWALD DESIRABLE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, both 
while I was back home during the 
Christmas congressional recess and now 
here again in Washington, I have been 
distressed by the almost endless rumors 
and reports which continue to add to the 
confusion and uncertainty regarding the 
assassin of President Kennedy and the 
background, motives, associations, and 
associates of Oswald. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have appear at this point in 
the Recorp an informative column by 
Lyle C. Wilson as it was recently printed 
in the Washington Daily News. Perhaps 
this will help set at rest at least some 
of the unfounded rumors which have 
been circulated in America concerning 
this sad tragedy and those responsible 
for it. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Leave IT TO THE COMMISSION 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

It is about time that there be a suspension 
of the malicious and/or ill-informed specu- 
lation about the assassination of President 
Kennedy. It may be too much to expect 
Europeans to suspend judgment, to reject 
rumors, to repudiate scandal mongering. 
But it should not be too much to expect 
Americans to await in good faith the report 
of the President's Commission. 

First, there was the attempt to make the 
kookie rightwingers ap to be respon- 
sible. That folded under the weight of the 
fact that Lee Oswald was a pro-Commie 
Marxist. It did not seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that the impassioned righties had been 
able to recruit an impassioned lefty to do a 
job of assassination for them. 

Thereafter the U.S. Secret Service came 
under fire of accusation. Secret Service 
agents were reported drinking in a Fort 
Worth night club the night before J.F.K. 
was shot and therefore unable properly to 
discharge their duties the following day. 
The facts disclosed by the simplest of in- 
vestigations disclosed that there was no such 
sequence of events bearing on the protection 
of the President. 

Indictment of the Secret Service collapsed 
utterly when President Johnson personally 
decorated members of the Secret Service for 
valorous conduct on November 22. U. E. 
Baughman, former Secret Service Chief, was 
sharply critical of the conduct of the or- 
ganization from which he retired about 2 
years ago. Mr. Baughman’s complaints, how- 
ever, appear not to have been taken seriously 
by the administration. 

The amateur public prosecutors are turn- 
ing from the Secret Service to the FBI. The 
public is being asked to believe that the FBI 
was derelict and that it has a great re- 
sponsibility for the tragic circumstances 
under which the President was murdered. 

To this end, it is charged that the FBI 
knew about Oswald prior to the assassination 
and that the FBI permitted Oswald to re- 
main unwatched and unreported to the Se- 
cret Service. This seems to be an example 
of selecting the facts to justify a precon- 
ceived conclusion that the FBI was at fault. 

There has been public knowledge from the 
beginning that the FBI had been investi- 
gating Oswald. The purpose was to learn 
whether Oswald was engaged in any subver- 
sive activity in behalf of the Soviet Union. 
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This was an espionage investigation by the 
FBI. Nothing had been developed in it that 
would have warranted the FBI in alerting the 
Secret Service and the Dallas police to the 
fact that Oswald was in Texas. 

The FBI can demonstrate that the hard 
fact of the matter is that the bureau knows 
of so many kooks, cranks, nuts, and such 
scattered around the United States that it 
would be impossible for all law enforcement 
agencies combined to watch all of them. 
There must be a choice—a logical choice— 
regarding those who can be watched. The 
choice obviously must go to those who have 
shown some previous capacity for violence. 

Oswald had shown no indication that he 


was capable of assassination. To suggest that 


the FBI should have had preknowledge of 
how Oswald's mind would work is to demand 
more of that agency than is reasonable. The 
FBI does not read minds. It reads evidence. 

And there is the gossipy charge that the 
FBI and Secret Service are feuding. Not so. 
Secret Service Chief Jim Rowley is a former 
FBI agent and a star lecturer at the FBI's 
National Academy. Moreover, FBI and Secret 
Service maintain daily contact in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. Next time you hear an 
exposé of inside dope on the assassination, 
ask the man: who told you that? 


Mr. MUNDT. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the Warren Commission 
would render a great public service by 
expediting its work and by making its 
findings available to the public as quickly 
as possible. Each passing week of de- 
lay adds to the rumors and to the un- 
substantiated reports. 

Well over a month has now passed 
since the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy and an early report by the Warren 
Commission seems the only way that 
the truth can be developed and that the 
facts can be provided to answer the 
groundless rumors which are sweeping 
the world and reverberating throughout 
the United States. 

If there are reasons not apparent to 
me why a substantial delay is to occur 
before the Warren report is completed 
and released, I would respectfully sug- 
gest to this Commission that it would 
now render a public service by at least 
releasing the unexpurgated and com- 
plete text of the FBI report which it has 
had before it for several weeks and which 
in itself should put to rest many of the 
rumors still circulating throughout the 
country. 


POEM BY MARY McGANN IN TRIB- 
UTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, among the 
tributes to our late President John F. 
Kennedy, one which has touched me 
deeply is a poem by Miss Mary McGann, 
of Newport, R.I., presently a student of 
Newton College, Massachusetts. The 
poem was published in the December 27, 
1963, edition of the Providence Visitor, 
from my State of Rhode Island. 

In meaningful fashion the poem links 
words by Robert Frost with President 
Kennedy’s achievements, and it appeals 
to me particularly as representing the 
regard and affection which he inspired 
among our country’s youth. The youth- 
ful spirit, in its quest for learning and 
self-expression, has a great significance 
in our times and in our Nation; and with 
these thoughts in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that this poem be printed in 
the Recorp. 


— 


—— — 
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There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SACRED MEETING 

Robert Frost, arise—awake, 

And meet your favorite son, 

Greet the man whose battle won 

You were there to commemorate. 

Greet him, Poet Laureate—verse maker old 
and wise— 

“The land was ours before we were the land’s 

Or so you said, he asked us to give to that 
land 

Of ourselves—all we had; 

And he gave more 

And you heralded in verse the New Frontier, 
the one he gave. 

“But I have promises to keep, and miles to 

go before I sleep” 

Promises to us his people; and he never 
slept— 

Till now, he sleeps in eternity. 

From Berlin where a wall would keep back 


freedom— 

“Something there is, that doesn't love a 
wall.” 

He looked ahead, that the world would be 
free— 

That all men as brothers would never 


fight— 

“The deed of gift was many deeds of war.” 

Now, Robert Frost—knower and writer of 
life, 

He’s there with you; for he gave of himself 
outright— 

“For this is love and nothing else is love.” 

—Mary McGann. 


SPREAD BETWEEN LIVESTOCK 
AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, recently 
a hearing was held in Nebraska concern- 
ing the spread between the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for livestock and the 
prices that consumers are paying for 
meat. 

One of the fine statements submitted 
at that hearing was submitted by Mr. 
Elton L. Berck, president of the Ne- 
braska Farmers Union. Iask unanimous 
consent to include in my remarks at this 
point Mr. Berck's statement. I think it 
merits the attention of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ELTON L. BERCK 

In behalf of 10,000 Nebraska farm families 
that compose the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative State Union of Nebraska, Inc. 
(Nebraska Farmers Union), I express our ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to participate 
in this conference called to discuss the spread 
of meat prices between the farm livestock 
producer and the retail meat market. 

While the spread in this specific area of 
farm-retail food service is the more spectacu- 
lar and noticeable because of the heavy 
emphasis on livestock production in Ne- 
braska and its great importance to the State 
economy, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the spread between farm-retail 
prices in all farm commodities is growing. 

The Farm Index, a publication of the US. 
Department of Agriculture Farm Research 
Service, indicated in the October issue that 
the spread between retail costs and the 
farm value of the so-called farm food market 
basket had advanced, by July of this year, 
more than 9 percent over the spread in the 
1957-59 period. In other words, this sam- 
pling of farm commodities which the city 
consumer bought for $1,037 in the 1957 to 
1959 period would have cost him $1,088 or 
$51 more in July of this year and the farmer 
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would have received $7 less for the same 
market basket in the same period making an 
increased spread of $58. In August, 1 month 
later, this same spread had swollen by an 
additional 13 percent to $66. 

Nor should we forget that larger and more 
significant spread that exists between farm 
and city income. Total farm net income 
from all sources dropped to $12.9 billion in 
1962 from the high of $17.3 billion in 1947. 

Despite great increases in output and ef- 
ficiency, despite much greater requirements 
for investment in the farm production plant 
and notwithstanding the mammoth exodus 
of farmers from the land the farm income per 
person in 1961, was $972 less than average 
city per person income, and this represented 
a 50-percent-plus increase in spread between 
farm and city income since 1947. 

American farmers may well be proud of 
the great job they are doing in providing the 
Nation and a large part of the world with a 
quality and quantity of food and fiber with an 
efficiency never before equaled. 

The cold hard facts are that these same 
efficient producers are not getting paid for 
their labor and capital investment at a rate 
equitable with the nonfarm sector of our 
economy. 

The hard facts are that city consumers can 
find little or no evidence of this situation 
in the prices they pay for food. 

The price spread from farm to market 
is composed of many different factors, 
among them being charges for labor, trans- 
portation, advertising, taxes and a more re- 
cent and growing demand for pre-preparation 
or built-in maid service. 

The question here is whether or not this 
spread is warranted and/or equally shared 
among all food items. 

We submit that there is evidence that cer- 
tain classes of food products are used by 
the retailer as special profit sources. 

The Nargus Bulletin, a publication of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers of 
the United States, published an article in the 
current December issue which is appropri- 
ate for this discussion. N 

In an article titled “Meeting Discount 
House Competition,” apparently written by 
a Mr. L. V. Eberhard who, it is reported has 
just opened his 25th super market, we note 
the following statement and we quote in 
part. 

“I believe the price must be right if dis- 
count competition is to be met. With so 
many items sold at cost or below you must 
sell others in the store at a profit to offset the 
loss of the following items as leaders: 

“Sugar: No. 1 traffic item; below cost. 

“Coffee: No. 2 traffic item; below cost. 

“Butter: always good quality; below cost. 

“Flour: nationally advertised brands; be- 
low cost. 

“Shortening: nationally advertised brands; 
below cost. 

“Dog food: nationally advertised and popu- 
lar local brands; at lowest prices. 

“Baby food: below cost. 

“Canned milk: below cost. 

“Margarine: below cost. 

“Soups: below cost. 

“Where can the profit come from to offset 
the loss? 

“Every owner is aware that meat is a 
most profitable department. By providing 
quality and grade the customers want, meat 
can be sold at a profit.” 

Further, in the November 1 issue of the 
Western Livestock Journal and later as re- 
ported in Cervi's Journal, of Denver, Colo., 
we find the statement from an editorial by 
Publisher Nelson R. Crow as follows, and we 
quote: 

“It would appear that retailers, if they sell 
most of their beef at regular prices, are gross- 
ing well above 50-percent profit on carcass 
costs at present market prices.” 

Further evidence is supplied by a research 
study prepared by the Rocky Mountain di- 
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vision of the Farmers Union for presentation 
before a congressional committee earlier this 
year. In the studies the relationship be- 
tween prices paid to the producer and the 
packer and charged to the consumer by re- 
tailers in the Denver market area during the 
period from December 17, 1962, to March 8, 
1963, were documented. 

While a 1,000-pound Choice steer which 
brought the producer $70 less on March 8, 
1963, than on December 17 in 1962, and 
packer $45 less for the carcass in comparison 
between the same dates, the prices charged 
the ultimate consumer did not change which 
resulted in an increased spread of $46 for a 
total gross spread of $98.40 on the 480 pounds 
of retail cuts from the 1,000-pound steer fol- 
lowing the price drop to the farmer. 

It has long been the contention of Farmers 
Union that vertical integration in cattle feed- 
ing, food processing, and retailing, consti- 
tutes a price control, monopolistic situation 
that is harmful to the family farm producer. 

The practice sets up an unfair competi- 
tion for individual livestock producers, it de- 
stroys the regulatory price competition of the 
marketplace, it further contributes to farm 
income deficiency, and last but not least, it 
contributes to consumer misunderstanding 
of the farm business. We submit that there 
is a growing need for additional regulatory 
statutes to deal with these problems. 

The Farmers Union has been a promoter 
of farmer owned processing, supplying, and 
marketing cooperatives for over a half cen- 
tury. If the farm producer is to survive as 
an independent entity and achieve income 
equity he must of necessity make better use 
of the cooperative device in marketing, proc- 
essing, and supply farm commodities for the 
consumer's table. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELTON L. BERCK, 
President. 


GROWING FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Washington Daily News car- 
ried an editorial under the title “An 
Expensive Family.” The family, of 
course, is the family of citizens of the 
United States. The expenses are not 
fixed by the citizens but by the Congress, 
and, as a consequence, the maintenance 
a this family has been extraordinarily 
arge. 

The editorial quotes a statement made 
very aptly by President Johnson that 
when you have a family growing in num- 
bers, the expenses of maintaining that 
family inevitably rise because of the in- 
crease in the number of members. The 
President made that statement to dem- 
onstrate that the Federal Government 
has to make expenditures to serve a pop- 
ulation 21 percent larger than the one 
served by the Federal Government when 
Truman was President. 

This reasoning is irrefutable. Mani- 
festly, if you have more persons to serve, 
the cost inevitably of Government will 
be larger. But the statistics reveal a 
very interesting situation—one that com- 
pletely refutes the argument that the cost 
of Government has gone up because of 
the increase in the number of the people 
living within our boundaries. 

In 1948, when Mr. Truman was Presi- 
dent, the per capita expenditure of the 
Federal Government was $248. In 1963, 
15 years later, the estimated expenditure 
per person within our country is $636. 
The figures for the intervening years 
between 1948 and 1963 show a sort of 
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corresponding increase in the per capita 
cost of maintaining the Government. 

As I said above, in 1948, the per capita 
cost was $248. The per capita figure for 
1958, 1959, and 1960 was $531; for 1961 
and 1962, it is $607; for 1963, as pre- 
viously stated, it is $636 per person. 

On the basis of what has been hap 
pening, the per capita cost will go on a 
about the same ratio in the future that it 
has in the past. It spells calamity from 
the standpoint of the fiscal operations of 
our Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that thigfedi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Daily 
News be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPENSIVE FAMILY 


President Johnson aptly states a reason 
for growing Federal expenditures by referring 
to family problems. 

“The father that adds two or three extra 
children to his home and takes in a few 
of his nieces and nephews,” he observed at 
his last press conference, “has to expect 
an increase in the food bill. When we have 
an increase in population, we are going to 
have an increase in the budget.” 

All true. But it isn't the whole story. 

This Federal father has to support a lot 
more children—a 21-percent increase in 
population since Mr. Truman was President. 
But he also is spending a great deal more 
per child and that's the rub. 

In 1948, for instance, Mr. Truman was 
President and per capita Federal expenditure 
was $248. For 1963—just 15 years later— 
the estimated figure is $636- The per capita 
figure for 1958, 1959, and 1960 was $531. For 
1961, 1962, and 1963 it is $607 for each man, 
woman, and child in the country. The fig- 
ures are from Tax Foundation. 

The father to whom President Johnson 
referred certainly would have to scratch to 
keep up with this progression, even if there 
were no enlargements in his family. 

In trying to hold the new budget within 
manageable figures, President Johnson un- 
dertakes a highly frustrating job and it isn't 
surprising he should reach pretty far to 
rationalize an inevitably high figure. 

There is the present rate of expenditure— 
roughly $99 billion. And then there are the 
built-in increases in form of Federal pay 
raises and new spending authorizations by 
Congress, amounting to about $3.5 billion. 

That adds up to the astronomical sum of 
$102.5 billion for next year’s budget, unless 
substantial economies can be effected. This 
economy program is the monumental task 
the President has set for himself with less 
than a month left for the job. 

Success is vital to the tax program he has 
inherited from President Kennedy and has 
sponsored enthusiastically. A budget in the 
neighborhood of $102.5 billion, with its 
inevitably high quotient of red ink, will be 
hard to harmonize with a proposed tax re- 
duction amounting to $11 billion. 


PEACE CORPS SPREADS THE IMAGE 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is quite remarkable how the Peace Corps 
continues to sustain a superb record of 
achievement and to win new friends at 
home and abroad in terms that make 
news. Another story was featured re- 
cently in the Washington Daily News in 
the column by Inez Robb. Miss Robb 
reported on the unbounded enthusiasm 


for our Peace Corps by one of the foreign 
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heads of mission at the United Nations. 
The foreigner related a story of a young 
Peace Corps woman assigned to an 
African jungle village. Social work was 
her specialty, but the practical needs of 
the natives were to learn enough of the 
multiplication table to get a fair price 
for their copra. Buyers regularly 
cheated them. When they began to 
make much more money the question 
was: buy a tractor which the men 
wanted, or get a new water system which 
the women wanted. Again improvisation 
came into play to settle a dispute by the 
democratic process and provide ballots 
that could be used by people who were 
illiterate. The young woman Corpsman 
solved that too. 

Everything we know is best in our 
tradition: ingenuity, improvisation, get 
the job done, solve the problem, ideal- 
ism—and most of all do it democratical- 
ly—is involved in this story. As the 
foreign observer said: 

If the United States had a Peace Corps 
of 2 million members, she would conquer 
the world for democracy. 


I ask unanimous consent to have Miss 
Robb’s account of this inspiring story 
that has a touch of humor too be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE CORPS JOB SURE ADDS UP 
(By Inez Robb) 

“If the United States only had a Peace 
Corps of 2 million members, she would con- 
quer the world for democracy,” said my din- 
ner partner, head of the United Nations 
mission of one of our firm West European 
allies. 

“Only a few weeks ago I saw what a mem- 
ber of the Peace Corps, a young woman in 
her midtwenties, was doing in an African 
jungle,” he continued, “And now every time 
I think of her, I don't know whether to 
laugh or cry. 

“I found her in a typical African jungle 
village, with huts around a typical village 
square, packed hard by generations of bare 
feet. The first thing I saw in the square 
was absolutely amazing: A new pipe and 
water faucet. A Picasso couldn’t have been 
more unexpected. 

“Next I noticed a large gathering on one 
side of the square. Squatted in front of a 
homemade blackboard were dozens of chil- 
dren and adults. 

“In front of the blackboard stood a plain 
young woman. Her audience was silent and 
absorbed. And if the faucet amazed me, what 
she was teaching her pupils surprised me 
even more. 

DRILLED CLASS 

“Written on the blackboard in numbers 
and symbols were 2 times 2 equals 4 and 
2 times 3 equals 6. And then she drilled 
her class on division by 2 and subtraction by 
2. When the class was over I introduced 
myself and asked her why she was teaching 
the multiplication tables in the middle of the 
jungle when she was, as I knew, a trained 
social worker. 

“She said that this tribe, as all people in 
the vicinity, earned their livelihood from 
copra. Within a few days after her arrival, 
buyers from the city came with trucks to 
pick up the copra, packed in sacks provided 
by the purchasers. 

“This young woman knew that the buyers 
ostensibly paid so much per sack. But she 
quickly discovered that the tribesmen could 
not count and that the buyers cheated them 
wholesale by paying whatever they pleased. 
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LEARNED FAST 


“Such a system made her so indignant 
that she immediately set up her school to 
teach the natives to count and to give them 
some basic grasp of the simplest mathe- 
matics. They were quick to learn. The next 
time the trucks and the buyers arrived the 
tribesmen had the sacks of copra lined up 
by twos. They kept careful check as their 
produce was loaded and, at the end of the 
day, demanded the proper pay. 

“They go it, and it was so much more than 
they had ever received before that the tribe 
felt rich enough to buy either a tractor, 
which the men wanted, or to pipe water to 
the village, which the women wanted. 

“The argument was so long and began 
to get so acrimonious that little Miss Peace 
Corps suggested the tribe hold an election. 
She made, by hand, 600 ballots, half with a 
drawing of a tractor and half with a draw- 
ing of a water faucet. 

“She explained how an election was held. 
On election day, she stood guard at the door 
of the election hut while, one by one, each 
member of the tribe selected the ballot 
with the picture he favored, folded it and 
dropped it in a box she had made with 
a slot in the top. 


WOMEN WON 


“As you can see, the women outnumbered 
the men and they won. 

“What touched me so was that this young 
woman was just doing what comes naturally 
to an American. It is plain to me that the 
Peace Corps, wherever it goes, unconsciously 
carries democracy with it and just as uncon- 
sciously spreads it as has this young woman 
in the jungle.” 


A EULOGY OF JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, not 
only was it remarkable that there was 
such a universal outpouring of deep 
sorrow at the assassination of our late 
President John F. Kennedy, but the 
quality of the tributes were so high. We 
have all read many which have enriched 
us. Recently, I was moved again by a 
eulogy delivered by Bishop Kellogg in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Mark, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Minnesota eo December 
1963 


A EvLocy—Joun F. KENNEDY 
(By Bishop Kellogg) 

A few days ago, the postman brought to my 
door, as I imagine to the doors of many of 
you, a magazine with a nationwide circula- 
tion, The date on the cover was December 
3, 1963—magazines always seem to bear an 
advance date—but that was not what was 
important; the important thing was the 
cover picture: It was a picture of a handsome 
little boy, who today has his third birthday, 
and his equally handsome father. 

On the day that this magazine with this 
picture came to my door, it was just another 
magazine with a joyous and meaningful pic- 
ture. However now, it will become, I am 
sure, one of the most cherished and treas- 
ured pictures in history. It is an unforget- 
table picture. The little boy’s name was 
“John-John,” and the equally handsome 
father's name was John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
35th President of the United States. 

Then, came Friday, November 22, and a 
shot rang out like a clap of thunder. It left 
that little boy without a father, and it left 
the father without the breath of life. Above 
all, it left a Nation without its elected lead- 
er, and shocked, and stunned beyond belief. 
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When the shock had passed a little, one’s 
mind roved back 98 plus years in time to 
April 14, 1865, also a Friday, when a shot 
was fired in Ford's Theater in Washington, 
which also deprived a little boy of his father, 
and a Nation of a great leader, and left it 
in mourning, and in shock. 

As one looked upon the picture of Lee 
Harvey Oswald on the front pages of the 
newspapers, he could not help but think of 
that other Presidential assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth. They had much in common. They 
both were disturbed men, in whose hearts, 
hate—the result of wounded pride and imag- 
ined wrong—lingered until it flowered in 
tragedy. Both men were contemptuous of 
constituted authority. 

Lincoln was 56 when an assassin's bullet 
felled him. John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a 
decade younger, 46, when a dreadful and 
violent act resulted in his death. Though 
their Presidencies were a century apart, these 
two men had much in common, besides the 
fact that their lives were taken by assassin’s 
bullets. They both believed in, and fought 
hard to the best of their ability, and the 
fullness of their strength, for the dignity of 
human kind, and for the equality of all men 
under God, regardless of color, creed or race. 
Both the 16th and the 35th Presidents be- 
lieved with all their hearts, and fought with 
all their might, and with all their wisdom 
for equal justice and equal opportunity, for 
all men. 

Last Friday, as I listened to the radio and 
television announcements, and subsequently, 
read the newspaper reports of what hap- 
pened on that grim day of infamy, I was re- 
minded of “Jim” Bishop’s book “The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot.” Before our very eyes, 
the events of that fateful day passed in review 
in all their stark reality, and in trigger-quick 
succession. 

The morning of April 14, 1865, dawned soft 
and sunny on the Nation’s Capitol. The 
lilacs were in eager bloom. The willows 
clothed their graceful boughs with a new 
green—spring had come. The war was over. 
There was no longer any doubt of that. 
Early on that very morning, final word had 
come, and everyone rejoiced. Even the 
countless multitude who were mourning their 
beloved dead felt the common thrill of a new 
joyousness. James Russell Lowell wrote to 
his good friend, Charles Norton: “The news, 
my dear Charles, is from Heaven.” Lincoln 
was the happiest of all. There was a new 
spring in his step; the bowed shoulders were 
uplifted. 

Last Friday in Dallas, likewise, was a sunny 
and soft day, Jacqueline and John Kennedy 
were together. Their cup of happiness was 
full to the brim. It was a joyful day, and 
the sun in the sky was reflected in their 
faces, just as it must have been reflected in 
their hearts, too. Then, the shot rang out. 
There was a careening and mad dash to Park- 
land Hospital. It was too late. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy served his coun- 
try both in peace and war. In war, he was 
wounded, and this wound left him with an 
almost intolerably painful back. While re- 
cuperating after one of the operations, which 
was performed to remove the injury, and to 
restore full usefulness, Mr. Kennedy wrote a 
book entitled “Profiles in Courage.” Al- 
though I am sure he himself never so 
thought, the title of this book more nearly 
provided a title for his own life than any 
other which could be suggested. 

During the 2 years, 10 months, and 2 days 
of his Presidency, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was confronted with many occasions which 
required consummate courage, as well as con- 
summate leadership and tact, Among these, 
of course, there were those last days of Octo- 
ber and the first days of November 1962, 
when he and his colleagues stood eyeball to 
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eyeball with the Russians over the removal 
of the missiles from Cuba. In an autumn of 
anxiety, he exhibited that there was, within 
him, an invincible summer. 

Whatever may be said or written to com- 
memorate John Fitzgerald Kennedy, it will 
be inadequate. Whatever building or monu- 
ment may be constructed in his name will 
fail to measure the fullness of his stature. 
The most fitting memorial—the one en- 
shrined in the hearts and minds of his fam- 
ily, his numberless friends, and the people 
of this Nation—will be the continuation of 
the great projects to which he dedicated him- 
self so completely and so wholeheartedly. 

Let all of us strive to keep alive and 
bright the memory of this courageous and 
dynamic man who, in a short time, fulfilled a 
long time and became a great leader among 
men. 

It is far too early to measure his achieve- 
ments, or the impact of his Presidency, either 
upon this Nation or upon the world. It also 
is too early to measure what his loss will 
mean, both to the progress and stability of 
the Nation, and to the progress and stability 
of the world. Nevertheless, regardless of the 
political philosophy to which each one of us 
may subscribe, if we are honest, we know 
that he was a courageous man—a towering 
pine among the trees of mankind—a fitting 
mast for the ship of state. By martyrizing 
him, the assassin insured his historic im- 
mortality. 

Today, at his funeral in Washington, the 
great and powerful of the earth have gath- 
ered to salute and to pay tribute to his 
memory. Not since that day, more than 60 
years ago—May 20, 1910—when 9 rulers of 
Europe, several heirs apparent, and 40 im- 
perial and royal highnesses, representing 70 
nations, assembled in London for the funeral 
of King Edward VII—has so much rank been 
gathered together, as has gathered today in 
Washington, representing 91 nations, to 
salute and pay tribute to John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. But this gathering of rank is more 
than a salute and tribute to John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy—it is a salute and tribute to the 
United States of America, the land of the 
free, and we hope that it also always will be 
the land of the brave. 

Our prayers and profoundest sympathy go 
out to the bereaved family—to Caroline, and 
little John-John; but most of all to the 
beautiful and dry-eyed widow, who, last Fri- 
day, just before the casket was closed, leaned 
over and kissed her husband, took off her 
wedding ring, and pressed it into his hand; 
a symbol of a love and loyalty that not 
even an assassin’s bullet could destroy. It 
also would seem appropriate and fitting that, 
in our prayers, we ask Almighty God to for- 
give not only the assassin, and the assas- 
sin’s assassin, but all of us, for whatever 
responsibility we as a people may have had 
in this tragedy, praying that He will bless, 
keep, and preserve our country, bringing to 
people of all religions, concord, peace, and 
unity of spirit. 

On the night of April 14, 1865, as the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lincoln sat in Ford's Theater, 
where they had gone to see Laura Keene in 
“Our American Cousin,” many plans went 
through Lincoln's mind. Among them was 
to go as soon as circumstances would permit 
to Palestine. A yearning had come over him 
to tread those holy fields over whose acres 
walked those blessed feet nailed for our ad- 
vantage on the bitter cross.” 

He looked at Mrs. Lincoln, and said that 
there was no place he wished to see as much 
as Jerusalem. The word was but half fin- 
ished on his lips. She heard him whisper: 
“Jeru.” Then, a bullet as cruel and sense- 
less as that one fired last Friday, sped all 
too straight to its mark. Abraham Lincoln 
started for Jerusalem, but it was: “Jerusa- 
lem, the golden—the home of God's elect.” 
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And, I believe, that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy now is embarked on the same glorious 
journey to the same glorious place. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TUESDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise 
courteously and respectfully to express 
some differences of opinion which I have 
with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] over certain foreign policy 
issues about which he has expressed 
views in recent days. 

I have sent a copy of my remarks to 
the Senator from Arizona, and I have 
had a brief and pleasant visit with him, 
telling him that I would be happy to 
have him come to the floor of the Senate 
if he cared to do so. He very good- 
naturedly told me that it would not be 
necessary to do that, and that if he 
deemed it necessary, in due course he 
would express himself on the floor of 
the Senate. He told me that he was 
about to leave his office to make a dona- 
tion of blood. I assured him that I was 
not going to deplete him of his blood 
supply and that I was merely going to 
express some respectful disagreement 
with his point of view. I would discuss 
my disagreement with the Senator from 
Arizona on foreign policy under the 
heading—which I think would be quite 
appropriate The Decentralization of 
Foreign Policy.” I do so this afternoon 
because I would not want anyone to think 
that in my capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on American Republics 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations I would remain silent when 
anyone of the importance and the stand- 
ing of the junior Senator from Arizona 
expressed views on the Cuban situation so 
diametrically opposed to my own. 

On the basis of his recent campaign 
statements in New Hampshire, the junior 
Senator from Arizona appears to be off- 
ering himself as a presidential candidate 
who will lead the United States into in- 
ternational banditry. That is the best 
that can be said for his statement that 
if he were President, he would support 
and promote the efforts of Cuban ref- 
ugees to invade Cuba and overthrow the 
Castro dictatorship. “I would help 
them,” said the Senator, “I would train 
them, supply them, get them there.” In 
addition, he would be “inclined’’ to pro- 
vide air cover to any refugee invasion 
attempt. 

The Senator’s proposal for Cuba is ap- 
parently part of his grand design for 
dismantling the foreign policy powers 
of the Government of the United States. 
As the Members of this body have been 
privileged to hear many times, the Sen- 
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ator from Arizona is deeply dedicated to 
the task of liberating the Cuban people 
from the Castro tyranny. He believes 
that Castro communism is a grave and 
immediate threat to the United States 
and that every day of its survival is a 
day of mortal peril for the United States. 
Because the Senator is known to hold 
these views, it is difficult to understand 
why he does not favor direct action by 
the U.S. Armed Forces rather than a 
proxy invasion by a small army of badly 
armed, badly trained, and badly orga- 
nized Cuban refugees. 

Furthermore, speaking hypothetically, 
has he given consideration to the kind 
of government that would be established 
in Cuba if all the Cuban refugees in the 
United States could simply be implanted 
in Cuba and authorized to establish a 
government? I think we would be very 
much surprised to find how closely such 
a government would resemble the Batista 
government. As I have previously said 
in the Senate, a considerable percentage 
of the Cuban refugees in the United 
States are Batista-ites and would 


not set up, if given the authority 
to do so, a constitutional, demo- 
cratic form of government. Large 


numbers of them are more interested 
in regaining their corporeal and material 
holdings in Cuba, to carry on the bad 
economic policies that characterized the 
Batista regime. I have the right to 
speak thusly, because I was the first in 
this body to speak out against the Castro 
regime. I did so almost when it took 
over, starting with its blood baths and 
Castro’s placing under house arrest the 
first President under the Castro regime, 
that great Cuban judge, Irrutia, because 
Irrutia would not be a party to the totali- 
tarian procedures that Castro inflicted 
upon the Cuban people. I said then, 
and repeat now, that all we were pre- 
sented with in that change of adminis- 
tration was the substitution for a Fascist 
tyrant of a tyrant who followed the 
Commie line. 

To consider Fidel Castro a grave 
enough threat to the United States to 
turn America into an outlaw nation is 
to credit him with vastly greater power 
and vastly greater leadership talents 
than in fact he possesses. If, however, 
he posed a grave and mortal threat to 
the United States, he should be dealt 
with by direct action by the Armed 
Forces of the United States under the 
command of the President. 

In October of 1962, President Kennedy 
made clear that our Government can be 
counted upon to take care of any aggres- 
sive course of action that either Castro 
or Khrushchev acting through Cuba 
may threaten. 

One is forced to the conclusion that 
although the Senator from Arizona feels 
gravely threatened by the Communist 
regime in Cuba, he is so anxious to de- 
centralize the powers of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that he would turn over the 
shaping of our Cuban policy to a group 
of Cuban exiles and reduce the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the role of adviser and assist- 
ant to them in their efforts. This would 
indeed be a major step forward toward 
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powers of the U.S. Government. The 
control of American policy over an issue 
which, as we saw in October of 1962, in- 
volves the threat of nuclear war would 
be taken out of the hands of our Presi- 
dent and placed in the hands of a group 
of private individuals—and foreign indi- 
viduals at that, not even citizens of the 
United States. What more could we 
hope to accomplish in the decentraliza- 
tion of our foreign policy? 

There is another aspect of the Sena- 
tor’s views on Cuba that give me some 
concern. That is that what he proposes 
is clearly illegal, a clear and direct vio- 
lation of our obligations under the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. I commend to the Senator arti- 
cle 15 of the OAS charter, which clearly 
prohibits the kind of U.S.-sponsored ref- 
ugee action that he advocates. Article 15 
reads as follows: 

No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other state. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed forces but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of 
the state or against its political, economic 
and cultural elements. 


There are those who regard treaties 
and other instruments of law as mean- 
ingless pedantries, suitable areas of con- 
cern for vague and sentimental law pro- 
fessors but hardly a fit basis for the hard 
decisions of international power politics. 
I, for one, believe that the United States 
can play fast and loose with its interna- 
tional legal commitments only at grave 
peril to its own vital interests. Interna- 
tional legal commitments have the same 
meaning for the shapers of foreign policy 
as contracts have for businessmen. 
There is nothing sentimental or particu- 
larly idealistic about them. They pro- 
vide a basis for predicting the actions of 
others, for being able to judge who is with 
you and who is against you, whom you 
can count on and whom you cannot count 
on. As long as international legal in- 
struments are honored, the parties to 
them have in effect increased their own 
power because they can add to their own 
resources those promised to them by the 
international agreements. To disregard 
international legal obligations is to un- 
dermine this addition to national power, 
to destroy the basis for predicting the be- 
havior of others, and to destroy the con- 
fidence of other nations in our own 
promises and commitments. 

I am sure that these observations 
about law, as they pertain to Cuba, will 
be of interest to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. They will interest him because he 
is a conservative, and if there is anything 
that is vital to the ideology of conserva- 
tism it is the fundamental importance 
and inviolability of law. The Senator has 
spoken frequently and wisely about the 
sanctity of law. I am confident, there- 
fore, that he can be expected to recon- 
sider his views on sponsoring a refugee 
invasion of Cuba with a view toward try- 
ing to reconcile these views with his well- 
known dedication to the rule of law as a 
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guiding principle for both the internal 
life of our country and its foreign rela- 
tions. 

If the Senator from Arizona has been 
somewhat inconsistent in his views on 
law in international relations, he has 
been absolutely constant in his advocacy 
of the principle of decentralization of 
Government functions. 

The Senator declared that under cer- 
tain circumstances he would withdraw 
recognition from the Soviet Union, but 
only with the consent of the Senate. 
The Senate does not, under our Consti- 
tution, play any official role whatever in 
the recognition of governments or in 
withdrawing recognition. The Senator 
apparently would like to give the Senate 
that power, thereby depriving the Presi- 
dent of one of his basic foreign policy 
powers under the Constitution. 

Secondly, the Senator has suggested 
that the authority to use tactical nuclear 
weapons should be vested in the com- 
mander of the NATO forces without be- 
ing subject to any direction or control 
by the President of the United States, 
who, under our Constitution, is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces, 

It appears that the Senator, in his zeal 
for the decentralization of control of our 
foreign policy, is prepared to relieve the 
President of many or most of his powers 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

On issues ranging from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to an invasion of Cuba, 
the Senator has been unshakeable in his 
dedication to the principle that all pos- 
sible powers should be removed from the 
hands of the Government of the United 
States and placed in the hands of private 
individuals and groups—either foreign 
or domestic, the important point being 
that under no circumstances should they 
be subject to the control or direction of 
the U.S. Government. 

Winston Churchill once said that he 
did not become His Majesty’s First Min- 
ister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. Should the junior 
Senator from Arizona be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, it appears that 
he will dedicate himself to a quite oppo- 
site, but no less dramatic, goal than the 
one proclaimed by Churchill. The Sen- 
ator will be able, one supposes, to pro- 
claim something like the following: 

I have become President of the United 
States for the sole and express purpose of 
presiding over the liquidation of the powers 
and functions of the Government of the 
United States, and especially of those vested 
in the President of the United States. 


Finally, Mr. President, our colleague’s 
opinion of the reliability of interconti- 
nental missiles might carry more weight 
had he raised the issue when funds for 
their installation were under considera- 
tion. The Senator from Arizona has 
been a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee since he came to the 
Senate in 1952. During his Senate 
service, the United States has developed 
and installed a huge system of intercon- 
tinental missiles. Congress has voted 
tens of billions of public money for this 


purpose. 
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If the Senator from Arizona had 
doubts then about their reliability, he 
should have raised them in the Senate 
when the appropriation bills were being 
considered. Instead, he joined the rest 
of us in approving those funds, so I 
understand; and I do not find that he 
made any critical comments about 
spending these huge sums on them. 

If Senator GOLDWATER has a case that 
manned bombers are more reliable weap- 
‘ons than missiles, he should spell it out. 
Until he does, he has only created the 
impression of an old cavalry man who 
insists that tanks are not as reliable as 
horses. 

Mr. President, in closing, I repeat that 
I speak out of great respect for the Sen- 
ator from Arizona; but he and I have 
these honest and sincere differences of 
opinion as to what should be the policy 
of our Government both in the field of 
domestic affairs and in the field of for- 
eign affairs; and I have expressed my 
views accordingly. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. O. K. Scott, of Prineville, Oreg., 
brought to my attention copies of certain 
letters on subjects of interest. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 6, 1963. 

Dear Eptror: I would like to make one 

more desperate appeal to the dormant pa- 
triotism of our local citizens. Senator MORSE 
has at last admitted that the suggestion to 
utilize some TV time for public education is 
a good idea, but without good public sup- 
from home it is hardly fair to expect 
any one public official to risk his scalp on a 
proposition as bold as this. This is some- 
thing that deserves the initiative of the vot- 
ers. 

The previous series of letters to the editor, 
has had a noticeable effect on many local 
citizens, and not a single word of condemna- 
tion from any of the many who have been 
sounded out, throughout the Nation. Many 
have commented favorably, none too en- 
thusiastic, quite a few were silent, but none 
ventured to say truth is not important. 

I expected more letters from voters to their 
representatives from this locality, most of 
the ones I have talked to just sort of pass it 
off as being too lazy in a joking way, but this 
is no joke. I think your column one ar- 
rangement will be much more effective be- 
cause only a minority look at the editorial 
page. 

I enclose the letter from Senator Morse 
for your inspection. Will you please hold it 
for me? I will call for it later. I also in- 
clude my reply to the Senator. 

As far as I am concerned, the Oregon dele- 
gation to Washington is as good as we can 
ever hope to get and I hope we can keep 
them on the job, they will respond to the 
will of the people back home if these people 
will only let them know what is in their 
minds. I cannot help but think that the 
right to see, hear, and learn to know and 
understand the truth, ranks high in the 
mind of every true patriot, but they are still 
under the spell of McCarthy demagoguery. 
But truth is changeless and indestructible, it 
can neither be diluted nor dissolved, not even 
in a full strength solution of GOLDWATER. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. Scorr. 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1963. 
To the Eorron: 

Truth is the supreme authority in our 
universe. Without it, Man is but little bet- 
ter than a devil, and his world can never 
get much better than a hell. General Sher- 
man was absolutely right. “War is hell,” 
hot or cold. But with the truth, man can 
become master of his environment, and build 
a civilization resembling heaven, limited 
only by the honest application of his knowl- 
edge and his willingness to work. The 
human energy and material wealth that has 
been wasted on war just since I have been 
here on earth, has been many times more 
than enough to have eliminated all the 
poverty and its twin, ignorance, from the 
world, but these twin curses still hold the 
world in thrall. 

Every war that man has become involved 
in, is a harvest from seeds of dishonesty, 
planted and cultivated by dishonest men. 
Nothing has ever been settled by any war, 
that could not have been settled a thousand 
times better, by truth and honesty. In fact, 
the only thing ever settled by war is the 
certainty of a bigger and more terrible dis- 
honest war to follow. 

The cause of this disease, “war,” is the 
virus of dishonesty. The only cure is truth. 
The political palliatives, and what the labor 
unions are doing, and have been doing, are 
just as silly and ineffective, as if the medical 
scientists had confined their attack on polio, 
to the application of band aids and ice water 
massages. There are plenty of good honest, 
intelligent people in this land, who know 
and understand the truth, and have what 
it takes to convey that truth and under- 
standing to the minds of all potentially 
honest citizens, which includes at least 80 
percent of the total, but this insignificant 
minority of wantonly dishonest, has insidi- 
ously built up a power sufficiently strong 
enough to conceal the truth from the over- 
whelming majority, by the simple expedient 
of pricing them out of the market, in spite 
of our constitutionally guaranteed freedom 
of speech and press. 

Just because one of these lunatics, suc- 
cessfully caused a lot of other lunatics to 
believe that a lie, repeated often and well, 
was just as good as the truth, the whole 
world became involved in the most stupid 
ogre of death and destruction of all, and 
the only thing we got out of it was the 
plague of atomic stalemate, with its poten- 
tial destructivenes now in excess of a car- 
load of TNT for each human being on earth. 

With one hour of TV time each week, made 
available for truth, the curse of dishonesty 
could be arrested to the point where truth 
could at last become effective from a great 
many more honest patriots than it ever has 
had. Is four letters each, from each honest 
patriot too much of an effort? Must we 
devote all of this marvelous medium of 
public education to “break down sales re- 
sistance” and programs that undermine the 
character of our young ones? There is no 
substitute, just as good, or anywhere near 
as good as truth. It is your business and 
deserves your attention. None will ever es- 
cape the consequences of the neglect that 
will inevitably lead to some lunatic trying 
to prove that he can win with atom bombs. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. Scorr. 
: NOVEMBER 13, 1963. 
To the EDITOR: 

Truth is the keystone for the arch of 
liberty, that has been slowly and laboriously 
constructed by the efforts of honest intellect 
for centuries, this arch spans the bottomless 
chasm of greed, graft, and corruption, that 
has successfully defied orderly progress along 
the road of liberty toward that distant goal 
of freedom, that has inspired the best efforts 
and hopes of honest, intelligent, thinking 
people. 
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The keystone is not yet in place, but it has 
been carefully measured and cut to fit. 
Without this keystone, the structure can 
never hold the weight of the traffic that must 
pass over it. It is an exceedingly bulky item, 
of such a nature that no possible kind of 
machine can ever put it in place. The only 
way it can be done is by the honest, intelli- 
gent cooperative efforts of many citizens. 
The task is simple and the labor light. The 
more hands that willingly volunteer, the 
easier the task, and there is no such thing 
as not enough room for all, who care to help. 

Just take a sheet of paper and a pen and 
write four letters, one of them to the presi- 
dent, one to each Senator and one to your 
Congressman and tell them that you insist 
on the right to hear, see and learn to know 
and understand the truth via that matchless 
medium of communication, TV. Tell them 
that you believe America is entitled to at 
least 1 hour each week of prime, blanket 
time, to defend herself from the worst pos- 
sible of all enemies—dishonesty. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. Scorr. 
NOVEMBER 13, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Scott: It was indeed a pleasure 
to hear from you and to learn of your strong 
support for equal rights for the colored citi- 
zens of our country. You may be sure that 
I intend to keep working for passage of the 
present civil rights bills in the Congress in 
the weeks ahead. 

Your suggestion about utilizing the med- 
ium of television for public discussion of im- 
portant public issues is certainly a worth- 
while one. With so much of television pro- 
graming now being devoted purely to that of 
entertainment, it seems to me that it could 
also perform a valuable service by scheduling 
some of his time to more educational fea- 
tures. I certainly hope that the broadcast- 
ing industry will do this as time goes on. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 
NOVEMBER 13, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Morse: It was exceedingly good 
to hear you say you agree that my suggestion 
to utilize some TV time to bring the Nation 
up to date on a lot of important matters that 
have been willfully withheld from them by 
a dishonestly monopolized system of com- 
munications. 

However it will be another fatal mistake to 
rely on the benevolence of these people. It 
will mean at least a good struggle in Con- 
gress to get this TV time made available for 
the general welfare. This is a well specified 
duty for our Representatives. The fact that 
it has been long neglected will make the 
fight a little tougher, but where there is a 
will there is always a way. 

The disease, “war” that threatens the ex- 
istence of life on this planet is caused from 
the virus of dishonesty, and the only cure for 
it is the serum of Truth. The political 
palliatives and what has been done and is 
still being done by the labor movement, is 
just as silly and ineffective as if the medical 
scientists had confined their attack on polio 
to the application cf band aids and ice 
water massages. But give us the medium 
to bring Truth to the eyes and ears of all the 
people for 1 hour a week for 1 year, and I 
am willing to gamble my life on the claim 
that Truth will win the battle. Let the op- 
position have 6 days and 23 hours the ad- 
vantage to boot. 

As long as the majority of the people can 
be tricked into believing anything that is 
not true they are slaves to that folly and 
can never realize the full meaning of free- 
dom. But let them learn to know and un- 
derstand the Truth and freedom will follow 
as the days follow night. The only truth I 
have in mind is the truth about our own 
basic laws, the Preambie to the Constitu- 
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tion, Bill of Rights and Declaration of In- 
dependence. These documents still contain 
the best ideals and principles ever conceived 
in the mind of man. Honest adherence to 
these from the beginning would have given 
the world a practical demonstration of what 
the kingdom of heaven on earth really meant, 
but it must be admitted that these ideals 
and principles were dishonestly betrayed into 
the hands of the ancient oligarchy, whose 
dishonesty had previously made such a hell 
out of Europe that the Pilgrim fathers were 
forced to the shores of the New World. This 
is the final struggle. Either we win this time 
or become extinct in a short while. Armed 
with Truth and the marvelous device that 
makes instantaneous communication possible 
by both sight and sound, there is no foe that 
cannot be conquered. 

Sincerely hoping that these efforts have 
not all been in vain, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
O. K. Scorr. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1963. 
To the EDITOR: 

Dem is a lot more than a word to 
be bragged about and flaunted before people 
considered to be less fortunate. Democ- 
racy is a way of life that must be practiced, 
and given intelligent exercise. Otherwise it 
will grow weak and flabby, just the same as 
the muscles of an athlete if he gets lazy 
and takes his talents for granted and refuses 
to keep in trim. We in America have al- 
ways had the potential right to practice real 
democracy, but we ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of the mess we have allowed our- 
selves to be dragged into, by the craft and 
guile of liars, thieves, and knaves. No in- 
telligent person ever had to follow such. 
Each person in America has just as much 
right to be his own lobbyist as I have. The 
letter from Senator Morse which was pub- 
lished in the last issue of the Central 
Oregonian is positive proof that these letters 
are effective. Your duty and responsibility 
as a democratic privilege are not to be taken 
for granted, they must be earned as they are 
used, they are subject to the law of compen- 
sation just like everything else. You just 
don’t get anything worth while from noth- 
ing. But the dividends from honest intelli- 
gent use of the democratic process outweigh 
those of any other endeavor known. 

Another word that has been taking a terri- 
ble beating, since the end of World War II 
especially, is freedom. This is a good word, 
and never was intended to be used as a 
shield to hide another word, which the above 
named characters have made so dirty that 
even they are ashamed to say the word, but 
they are getting by with it just as if nobody 
cares. It is the stupid indifference to these 
things that lead us into all our trouble. 
Honesty is not just the best policy, it is the 
only policy, unless we really enjoy misery. 

If a thousand real patriots from Crook 
County would bestir themselves to the point 
of writing four letters each, one to the 
President, one to each Senator and one to 
your Congressman, it is bound to make news, 
and the idea would spread all over the State 
soon, and all over the Nation eventually. 
There is no other way out of this wilderness 
of dishonesty but the road of truth. 


Sincerely, 
O. K. Scorr. 


To the EDITOR: 

With the finest ideals and principles ever 
to come from the mind of man, as a guide 
and inspiration for those who have been 
chosen to rule this land, just where do we 
stand today, and how did we get there? 
What does the record prove? 

The Statue of Liberty, and that inscrip- 
tion on its base, proves that at one time we 
must have been on the right course. How 
did we get thrown off that course, and where 
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has it led us? There is but one logical ex- 
planation, and this is it: 

The ancient oligarchy, that has always had 
control of the world money, slyly watching 
for its chance to move into the New World. 
It came when they successfully made contact 
with willing traitors, who for personal gain 
betrayed what promised to become man's 
greatest and most noble accomplishment, 
into the hands of this, the most wicked con- 
spiracy ever organized by man, the Devil’s 
right hand, if there ever was such a thing as 
a devil. 

The preamble to our Constitution states 
specifically, “We the people of the United 
States of America, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution.” Honest adherence to these 
ideals and principles, right from the begin- 
ning down to date would most certainly have 
given the world a practical example of what 
the kingdom of heaven on earth, really 
meant. There never would have been a Red 
bogy to worry about. The reason for his 
appearance never would have developed. All 
of this preposterous crime has been commit- 
ted because of love for the Devil’s god, whose 
sign in America is s“ and whose universal 
name is money. But who has gained? 

What is there on this earth, that can be 
purchased with the combined tota: of all the 
money on earth, including bonds and all 
other kinds of securities, that can even be- 
gin to compare with that which could and 
should be here for everyone to enjoy, if the 
noble principles and lofty ideals set forth 
in the basic law of our land had been hon- 
estly adhered to? What is patriotic about 
conformity to what has been done to those 
ideals and principles? What do we have in 
place of what honesty most surely would 
have rewarded us with? 

Every human being on earth today, stands 
beneath a destructive potential equal to at 
least 15 tons of TNT, and his destructive 
potential is suspended by nothing more re- 
liable than the temperature of the hot air 
of the cold war. Most of our once matchless 
forests have been ruthlessly slaughtered, our 
mines and oil reserves shamefully wasted, 
our rivers and lakes polluted, our Govern- 
ment corrupted and a $315 billion mortgage 
piled up against the lives of generations not 
yet born. While the combined total of all 
the fortunes amassed by this stupid greed 
cannot buy even a fleeting glance at a clear 
and clean Hudson River, the human energy 
and material wealth that could easily have 
kept that, and all the other rivers and lakes 
clean and pure and also have kept our for- 
ests in first-class shape, provided good com- 
fortable homes for all our people, ample 
recreational facilities for the benefit of every- 
one and education for all, limited only by 
the individual’s capacity to absorb it, plus 
unlimited other blessings, all this has been 
our sacrifice to the Devil’s god, the unholy 
trinity “greed, graft and corruption.” 

Help us who dare to stand up to this 
monster. Haven't you paid enough already? 

Sincerely, 
O. K. Scorr. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1963. 
To the EDITOR: 

The right to petition the Government for 
redress of grievance is a priceless heritage 
that has always been free for the use of 
any and all Americans as a condition of 
citizenship. To waive the right under the 
pretense that it does no good is only a lazy 
citizen’s excuse for not keeping up his ob- 
ligations asa citizen. It certainly is not 
patriotic, no matter how often he salutes 
the flag or how well he recites the oath of 


allegiance. 
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What else could be more important, from 
the standpoint of citizenship, than the right 
to know the truth? What better reason for 
a redress of grievance can there be? 

For those who still think America is getting 
a fair deal from our monopolized communi- 
cation system, here are some facts. In spite 
of the importance of the right to get the 
truth, the following giants of the profession 
treated the subject to the well organized and 
financially lubricated conspiracy of silence; 
the Seattle Times, the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, the Los Angeles Times, the Denver Post, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and Look maga- 
zine. The New York Times and Saturday 
Evening Post both pled no room. Only our 
own Central Oregonian has had the courage 
to print this appeal for the right to hear, see, 
and learn to know the truth. For this Crook 
County already has good reason to be proud. 

This is a serious matter and deserves the 
attention of every true patriot. You local 
civic leaders, how about a little assistance 
from you? This situation deserves a good 
old-fashioned town meeting where the sub- 
ject can be openly and honestly discussed. 
The great American engine of democracy 
stopped from the shock of Abraham Lincoln's 
assassination, and has been stuck on dead 
center ever since. It is entirely within the 
realm of possibility that the properly aroused 
and directed potential of local patriotism can 
become the fulcrum that moves that engine 
off dead center, and start her turning once 
more. If so, I predict such rejoicing around 
the world as has not been heard since the 
first tolling of the Liberty Bell. Certainly a 
monument would be erected here to com- 
memorate the occasion. At any rate it would 
be better to have tried and failed, then never 
to have tried at all. 

In the words of one of the great intellects 
of the world: Here’s freedom for those who 
would read, and freedom for those who would 
write. For none ever feared the truth would 
be heard, save those whom the truth would 
indite. 

No one from President Kennedy on down 
has dared to deny that the right to know 
the truth is a basic and all-important right. 
If our civic leaders and officers of public trust 
have no fear of hearing the truth, and there 
is no reason to suppose they do, then why not 
call a well advertised public mass meeting 
and see what can be done about this most 
important issue in a century of our history. - 

This concludes my appeal to local patriot- 
ism; you are the jury and the case is in your 
hands. I sincerely recommend, and hope 
that you will return a verdict in favor of the 
truth. 

Thank you. 

O. K. Scorr. 


RED CHINA TRADE MISSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Kerr 
Urges Drive For Red China Trade Mis- 
sion.” The article was published in the 
Portland Reporter newspaper. 

Mr. Kerr is one of the leading indus- 
trialists and civic leaders of Oregon, 
and his views deserve very careful at- 
tention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Reporter, 
Dec. 9, 1963] 
Kerr Urces Drive ror RED CHINA TRADE 
MISSION 
(By Tom Moll) 

Thomas Kerr, president of Kerr Grain 
Corp., urges Oregon Wheat Growers League 
members to initiate action for a trade mis- 
sion to Red China. 
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“We can't continue,” he said, “to give 
our grain away when there is a market for 
that grain.” 

Kerr addressed the league annual con- 
vention in Portland Friday. 

He said he was “glad” the farmers voted 
no in the recent wheat referendum, adding: 

“I'm dead set against programs of pro- 
duction control * * * at least in the North- 
west.” 

Kerr favored a two-price certificate pro- 
gram that would guarantee growers the cur- 
rent U.S. price for domestically used grain 
and free all other grain from production 
and price controls for sale in world markets. 

He said his reasons for suggesting the 
mission were partly selfish but added: 

“I'm a realist. We should send a Govern- 
ment-sponsored mission to China to find 

» out exactly what the situation is. * * What 
is the potential of the market? Will their 
demand for grains be continual?” 

Kerr noted that Japan and Germany, both 
former enemies of this country, were now 
our biggest customers for exports. He 
added: 

“Why do we have to wait for a war to 
make good friends? 

“The time has come when we have to look 
at the whole world in a different light.” 

He added that he did not advocate diplo- 
matic recognition of the Communist nation. 

Kerr, vice president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, said that historically 
and traditionally grains and grain trading 
have involved politics, even more so in pres- 
ent times. 

He suggested the league initiate a trade 
mission to Canada to: 

“Develop actual programs, through com- 
bined pressure on governments, that would 
benefit growers in both countries.” 

On trade or sale of wheat to Russia, Kerr 
said: 

“I’m very much in favor of this trade with 
Russia. * * * After all, all of our allies 
are taking advantage of this market. 
Peaceful relations between countries, which 
are more important than ever now, can grow 
with trade between the countries,” 

Kerr noted the west coast would benefit 
from increased trade with eastern Asia, par- 
ticularly China. 

“All you have to do is look at a map to 
see where the people and the markets are 
in this world. 

“I think we should base our whole program 
on servicing these people at reasonable prices. 
Our farm economy, and this includes all the 
related services necessary to farmers, would 
benefit by this trade.” 


“TODAY’S KEY CHALLENGE TO 
U.S. MANAGEMENT” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very stimulating article 
entitled Today's Key Challenge to U.S. 
Management.” The article was written 
by Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, who is one 
of the prominent bankers of New Jersey 
and one of the recognized business lead- 
ers of our Nation; and I am proud to 
ask consent to have her statement 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay’s KEY CHALLENGE TO U.S. MANAGEMENT 
(By Mary G. Roebling) 

We happen to live in one of the turning 
points of history, and the future of mankind 
will be permanently affected by what we do 
in this generation. 

We have a choice. 


We can first of all preserve freedom as we 
know it in the United States and extend it 
if we can to those peoples who are in bondage 
under communism. Or we can defeat our- 
selves by our refusal to support and advance 
the economic system of free enterprise which 
has brought our Nation to greatness, pro- 
vided a freedom for the individual never 
known before, and made the American way 
of life the goal of the peoples of the world. 

It wasn't chance or fortune by which our 
Nation surpassed the rest of the world. 

History shows it was the work of our 
patriot-businessmen. In coonskin caps in- 
stead of gray flannel suits, they tamed the 
wilderness and they built cities. 

They operated on the principle that each 
individual could become all that he was 
capable of becoming. They didn’t call it free 
enterprise but that’s what it was. 

They believed, too, in the fullest recogni- 
tion of human dignity, affirming the rights 
of man to engage in the free pursuit of ac- 
complishment, to speak, worship, travel, and 
learn without hindrance or suggestion. 

For a century and a half the businessman 
in the United States successfully enacted 
the dual role of the Minuteman defending 
and building his nation, and the natural 
leader in his community. 

Yankee ingenuity and integrity became by- 
words the world over as merchant captains 
of America’s proud clipper ships plied their 
trade on the seven seas and the pioneer wag- 
ons rolled westward to the Pacific. 

Profit and freedom were the pioneer’s mo- 
tivation. Profit to build his own fortune, to 
build his community, and his Nation; free- 
dom to enjoy the fruits of his labor. He 
succeeded and the Nation succeeded. 

The American businessman today is pre- 
occupied chiefly with gain. With the in- 
creasing demands and complexities of his 
management responsibilities, he has sur- 
rendered his position of leadership in the 
community and the Nation. 

This leadership has come to those who 
could devote all of their time and effort to 
gaining a key position in influencing those 
in government. The threats to profits at 
home and abroad, the pressures and chal- 
lenges of a fast moving business and po- 
litical world, forced the executive to become 
chained to his desk. 

Internally and externally in the United 
States a phenomenon occurred about 30 years 
ago. Capitalism was violently attacked. 
The term “free enterprise“ was made one of 
derision. The principles of free enterprise 
as the basic organizing economic foundation 
of modern society were questioned. The key 
objectives of the attack were (1) to discredit 
private ownership and (2) to make it in- 
decent for a man to make a profit from his 
labor. If he could, by his efforts, earn a 
million dollars a year (and pay 90 percent 
of it in taxes to his government), he was 
still a sinner. 

Today, the attack on our free enterprise 
system continues with unabated fury. 

Despite the fact that we are now walking 
down the garden path with Chairman 
Khrushchey in a new aura of familiarity 
over the partial nuclear test ban, the Rus- 
sians and Chinese, as Communists, are united 
in a common hostility for capitalism and the 
West. They don't disagree on the basic 
issue. They disagree on the means of “bury- 
ing the West,” but not in the end they 
desire. 

Specifically, the Red Russians and the 
Red Chinese have not disayowed or re- 
pudiated the Moscow Declaration of De- 
cember 1960, which proclaimed “Peaceful 
coexistence of countries with different sys- 
tems does not mean conciliation to the So- 
cialist (Communist) and bourgeois ideolo- 
gies. On the contrary, it implied intensifica- 
tion of the struggle of the working class, of 
all Communist parties, for the triumph of 
Socialist (Communist) ideas.” 
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I believe, as I say, that we are living in one 
of the turning points of history and that 
we do have a choice. But I don’t think 
we can drift. 

An event occurred on May 1, 1963, in 
Trenton, N.J. It filled me with hope for the 
future and it suggested a plan of action to 
me to return the American businessman to 
the status and stature he should enjoy in 
our Nation. 

On May 1, 1963, there came to Trenton 
men in the highest levels of our Nation, 
exciting thought leaders of our time in the 
fields of business, government, religion, la- 
bor, education, and communication to de- 
liver timely and provocative messages on 
the subject of “the survival of free enter- 
prise in the United States.” 

These men joined hands with presidents 
of 61 corporations from 17 States in the 
Union in discussion to throw light and 
understanding on all the factors that had 
made it possible for these firms to survive 
and prosper over the past 75 years. 

We of the Trenton Trust Co. had invited 
this group to come to Trenton to join with 
us in celebrating our company’s 75 years 
of success under our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Each of the heads of the businesses 
who attended were from companies cele- 
brating their diamond jubilee anniversary 
in 1963. 

I think it is particularly interesting that 
each of the distinguished representatives 
who came to Trenton to participate in our 
seminar on the survival of free enterprise, 
insisted on paying all of his own expenses. 

Able editors have generously praised the 
success of our May Day free enterprise an- 
swer to the Communists’ May Day military 
display and threats to destroy us. 

Constant requests for reprints of the May 
1 free enterprise speeches are received by 
the Trenton Trust Co., and it is this public 
demand, in addition to our desire to aid the 
cause of free enterprise, which has motivated 
the Trenton Trust Co. to publish this book. 

We are deeply grateful to the citizens of 
Trenton and all those good citizens who came 
to Trenton on May 1 to contribute to what 
we hope will be but the beginning of a study 
of the most fundamental economic question 
facing the United States today. 

I have said that we Americans do have a 
choice in determining our destiny and I 
would like to propose an idea that I believe 
will help strengthen our free enterprise 
system. 

In the dark days of 1941 the Nation called 
upon its fightingmen and its businessmen to 
join hands to defeat powerful and barbaric 
enemies. The heroics of our fighting forces 
are so well known that they need no re- 
counting here, but the miracles produced by 
America’s businessmen in turning out the 
sinews of war should again be told. 

Just as American industry mobilized its 
forces to produce the material the Nation 
needed to win World War II, American in- 
dustry must mobilize its forces to aid the 
cause of free enterprise in the United States 
today. 

Specifically, what am I suggesting? 

I am urging the top management of 
American industry to again become Minute- 
men as they did in 1776. We must staff 
ourselves in the struggle for freedom at home 
and abroad with nothing less than our best. 
I am urging men and women who are en- 
gaged in private industry to join in a cam- 
paign to sell every segment of the American 
public on the advantages of the free enter- 
prise system. 

The unequaled skills and techniques of 
businessmen in American industry to sell 
the goods they produce I now would like to 
see channeled to strengthen free enterprise, 
the keystone of the system which makes the 
American way of life possible. 

I would urge the formation of a Joint 
Public Information Committee for the Sur- 
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vival of Free Enterprise, composed of repre- 
sentatives from every industry, large and 
small, in the United States, to conduct a 
marketing and advertising campaign com- 
mensurate with the importance of the sub- 
ject and lateness of the hour. 

This Joint Public Information Committee 
on Marketing and Advertising must call 
upon and utilize the best minds to create 
ideas and dramatize them via all of the 
media of communication to reach every 
segment of the American public. 

The formation of the Joint Public In- 
formation Committee for the Survival of 
Free Enterprise must be a top management 
project on a long-range basis and must be 
under the direct supervision of the president 
of the firm. The responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the program to sell free enterprise 
must be given to a specific individual with a 
sufficient budget to carry out his company's 
program. I think every group of stock- 
holders would be pleased to read in a com- 
pany's annual report of such an enterprise, 
the cost of it, and the basic information ex- 
plaining why it is necessary. 

This project would be a massive counter- 
offensive effort to awaken the American peo- 
ple to the good things we have because of 
our free enterprise system. It would also 
serve to awaken the public to the constant 
internal and external campaign which is be- 
ing waged to destroy our free enterprise 
system. 

We hope that this book and its ideas will 
contribute to a better understanding of the 
meaning and importance of our free enter- 
prise profit system. We hope, too, that it 
will contribute to the reawakening of the 
American businessman to again become the 
leader in his community and his Nation. 
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PROPOSED AWARD OF SIX STARS 
TO GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radiogram which I have 
received from John N. Hart. In it, Mr. 
Hart expresses opposition to the bill, 
which has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate, to award six stars to General Mac- 
Arthur. It is the position of Mr. Hart 
that such an award should first go, if to 
anyone, to Gen. George Marshall. 

There being no objection, the radio- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DECEMBER 28, 1963. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As American citizen, former Oregonian, 
strongly oppose Symington bill award Mac- 
Arthur six stars without beforehand similar 
recognition George Catlett Marshall, whose 
contributions to our Nation exceed MacAr- 
thur’s and whose character far more praise- 
worthy. 

Joun N. HART, 
C. F. Sharp Co. 

MANILA. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
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adjournment until Tuesday next, at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, January 14, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 10, 1964: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

John R. Reilly, of Iowa, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner for the unexpired term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1962, vice A. 
Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 

ARMY DESIGNATION 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
021739, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army), in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general. 

AIR Force DESIGNATION 

Maj. Gen. Harold C. Donnelly, 647A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, to be assigned to position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the grade of lieutenant 
general, under the provisions of section 8066, 
title 10 of the United States Code. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mop, JANUARY 13, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Timothy 2:7: The Lord give thee un- 
derstanding in all things. 

O blessed God, our Heavenly Father, 
we humbly acknowledge that the coming 
events and experiences of this new year 
are unknown to us and veiled in mystery. 

Grant that we may trust Thee and 
not be afraid, believing that as our days 
so shall our strength be and that the 
future is as bright as the promises of God. 

May each day be joyous and glorious 
with new hope and inspire us to go for- 
ward to higher achievement for none has 
ever done enough for Thee and humanity. 

Constrain us by Thy love to meet our 
duties and responsibilities with new re- 
solves and may we be determined to keep 
the lamp of lofty ideals and principles 
burning brightly until our sun has set 
and the eventide or life has come. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 9, 1964, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 


the House to a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution providing 
for renaming of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to any 
possible change in the program for today 
and tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s inquiry, in 
view of the inclement weather and the 
fact that many Members have not been 
able to arrive at the Capitol, the rice 
bill will be put over to follow the airport 
bill tomorrow. There is no other change 
in the program. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
serious nature of events in the Panama 
Canal Zone cannot be overestimated. It 
is a first-class crisis which will get worse 
and spread if not properly and firmly 
attended to. 

We have heard a lot of historical 
analysis as well as visionary speculation 
as to the causes of these unhappy events. 
I would like to add a thought which I 
have not heard voiced or seen in print, 
but which I think is shared by many 
observers. 

In my opinion the United States is 
reaping a whirlwind of agitation and de- 
fiance which was sown in seeds of ex- 
cessive toleration of past threats and 
insults. 

Excessive toleration by our Govern- 
ment invited the revolution in Cuba. 
Excessive toleration helped to establish 
the Castro-Communist government. 
Excessive toleration has invited one 
problem after another—the confiscation 
of American property, the kidnaping of 
American citizens, widespread disrespect 
for the American flag, and the tempta- 
tion to use the United States as a scape- 
goat. 

We ought to learn a lesson from the 
present crisis, but first it must be re- 
solved. 

The administration deserves great 
credit for so promptly sending a peace- 
making team of top-level diplomats to 
Panama. Responsible officials of Pan- 
ama and the United States deserve great 
credit for their eminently statesmanlike 
conduct in submitting to the Organiza- 
tion of American States the joint pro- 
posal to send an OAS team of negotiators 
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to Panama. This imaginative maneuver 
headed off a debate which probably 
would have degenerated into a propagan- 
da shouting match with the troublemaker 
nations doing most of the shouting. 

I applaud these efforts and I do not 
want my observations and suggestions to 
detract from them. My comments are 
intended to be constructive and I hope 
they will be so accepted and considered. 

The establishment of a peacekeeping 
patrol under supervision of a peacekeep- 
ing authority composed of two Ameri- 
cans, two Panamanians, and two repre- 
sentatives of the OAS seems a little far 
out. It smacks of internationalization. 
It seems to me that U.S. soldiers patrol- 
ling their side of the border and Pana- 
manian soldiers or police patrolling their 
side, is the proper way to maintain order. 

It is clear that we cannot yield owner- 
ship or management of the canal. This 
should be made unmistakably clear im- 
mediately. Any other posture on our 
part would be misleading to the Govern- 
ment of Panama and to the world, 

Properly managed and maintained, 
the canal is useful to the entire world 
and strategically essential to the free 
world. We acquired the canal legally 
and justly. We have demonstrated our 
ability to manage it for the benefit of 
the entire world. We have the means 
and the determination to keep it for the 
free world. Our ownership and man- 
agement of the canal is not a fit subject 
for debate. Let us make that clear. 

Further, the U.S. Government can 
prevent misunderstandings and do much 
toward preserving world peace and 
tranquillity by announcing at once in 
every known language that no interven- 
tion, military or otherwise, direct or in- 
direct, from any other nation will be 
tolerated. This is a dispute between the 
United States and Panama. Other na- 
tions should be respectfully but firmly 
invited to stay out. 

Let us pronounce a hands-off doctrine 
and enforce it preemptively if necessary. 
This is the way to prevent incidents and 
to preserve peace. By preemptive en- 
forcement I mean we should not permit 
an arms buildup of any sort, offshore or 
in neighboring Latin American States, 
if such activity has any relationship 
whatsoever to the Panamanian crisis. 

Finally, let us seek through all good 
offices to reestablish proper diplomatic 
relations with Panama. Although we 
did not take the initiative in terminating 
relations and fully recognizing Panama’s 
sovereign right to keep or break such 
relations, let us take the initiative in 
extending the hand of friendship and 
good neighborliness to our sister Re- 
public. 

To sum up my suggestions, first we 
must not yield or appear to yield any 
degree of ownership or management of 
the canal. Second, we must serve notice 
of a hands-off policy. We will take 
whatever steps that may be required, 
including preemptive measures, to pre- 
vent direct or indirect intervention. 
And, third, we shall continue to extend 
the hand of friendship and good will to 
the Republic of Panama. 
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CLAUDE S. SCHECKEL 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Official Reporters of Debates of the 
House of Representatives, Claude S. 
Scheckel, found it necessary to seek re- 
tirement on December 31, 1963, due to 
illness. I wish to take a moment to pay 
tribute to my friend of long standing and 
my former neighbor and to wish him the 
best of everything in the days ahead. 
Mr. Scheckel was born in my hometown 
of Alton, Iowa, where he graduated from 
St. Mary’s Academy. His parents were 
pioneer residents of our town, and 
Claude and I became childhood friends. 
It so happens that our esteemed Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives, Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp, also was born in Al- 
ton, and it therefore has been a most 
pleasing coincidence that Dr. Braskamp, 
Claude Scheckel, and I have been so 
closely associated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for so many years. 

After graduating from St. Mary’s 
Acadmey at Alton, Iowa, Claude studied 
shorthand and became a court reporter 
in Chicago in 1911. He was associated 
at that time with Mr. F. S. Milberg, who 
is now one of our efficient and respected 
Reporters of Debates in the House. Later, 
Claude attended evening classes at the 
Chicago Kent College of Law from which 
he graduated, and was subsequently ad- 
mitted to the bar in Illinois. 

Claude Scheckel is a veteran of World 
War I, having served at Camp Grant, Ill., 
and as a field clerk in General Army 
Headquarters at Chaumont, France. 
After the war, he resumed court report- 
ing in Chicago and later in Detroit before 
coming to Washington, D.C., where for a 
time he engaged in freelance reporting. 
He has practiced his profession before 
almost every agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

About 20 years ago Claude Scheckel 
was appointed a member of the staff of 
the Official Reporters of Debates of the 
House of Representatives, and he served 
with great honor and distinction in that 
position until his retirement. 

In a communication which I recently 
received from Claude, he says, “To all of 
my friends on both sides of the aisle, I 
bid you an affectionate adieu.” 

I can only add that we have all missed 
Claude S. Scheckel since he gave up his 
duties in the House of Representatives. 
I am sure that all of my colleagues join 
with me in expressing the sincere hope 
that his health will continue to improve 
and that he may enjoy his retirement 
with the full knowledge that he leaves 
behind a host of friends in the House of 
Representatives who wish him the best 
of everything. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 


January 13 


Mr. ALBERT. I am glad the gentle- 
man has taken this time for this pur- 
pose. I desire to include myself with 
him in the tribute he paid to a very fine 


~ former servant of this House, an able 


Official Reporter, Claude Scheckel. I 
join in wishing him well through the 
years. In doing so, I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of all of us in this Chamber. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader, 


EFFECTS OF SMOKING 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Sur- 
geon General’s Advisory Committee’s re- 
port on smoking is an indictment of the 
practice which should by no means be 
sloughed off or ignored. If smoking is 
the chief cause of lung cancer, if it is 
prudent to assume that smoking is a 
cause of heart disease, if smoking is one 
of the important causes of chronic bron- 
chitis, and if smoking shortens the life- 
span of man, then something should be 
done about it. Several programs should 
receive immediate consideration. Label- 
ing tobacco products as injurious to 
health, immediate restrictions on adver- 
tising tobacco products, immediate cut- 
ting off of subsidies to the growers of 
tobacco, a program of education to alert 
the public to the dangers of the use of 
tobacco, are but a few of the possible 
courses of action. In addition, Mr. 
Speaker, I would urge all law enforce- 
ment officers and agencies to enforce 
those laws prohibiting the sale of tobacco 
products to minors. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE LEVELS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken a special order today of 30 minutes 
to discuss what I recognize as the “New 
Frontier Expenditure Waltz,” two steps 
forward with very soft and quiet music, 
with dim lighting followed by one step 
backward with a great deal of fanfare 
and the glare of spotlights. 

There was one important figure in 
President Johnson's message to the Con- 
gress which has not received the em- 
phasis it deserves. The only firm figure 
in the state of the Union message is the 
expenditure level for fiscal 1964 of $98.4 
billion. The budget figures for fiscal 
1965 are rough estimates. The $98.4 bil- 
lion expenditure figure is an increase of 
$600 million over the November 1963 esti- 
mate of the previous administration of 
$97.8 billion. So with all of the recent 
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fanfare of budget cutting and cutting 
back on Federal expenditures, in 2 
months the Johnson ‘administration has 
increased the expenditure level for fiscal 
1964 by $600 million. What decrease 
there was related only to the two steps 
forward previously taken from the fiscal 
year 1963 expenditure level of $92.6 bil- 
lion. The total net Johnson administra- 
tion increase is $5.8 billion, $600 million 
greater than the Kennedy administra- 
tion, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent edition of the Wash- 
ington Post carried the title “Our Sick, 
Sick Congress.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp to comment on this pseu- 
doeditorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the attached pseudoeditorial 
which I have asked to have reprinted in 
the Recorp is typical of the derogatory 
and unfair tactics this paper has been 
employing for several months. It is ap- 
parent that their object is not the ref- 
ormation of the Congress but its ulti- 
mate destruction. This article, for in- 
deed that is really what it is, is entitled 
“Our Sick, Sick Congress.” 

It seems to proceed with its planned 
offense along two lines. One is that of 
lampooning various Members, the other 
that of besmirching the leadership of 
both parties within both Houses. As I 
have stated on prior occasions, I do not 
preclude the right of any publication 
to criticize any segment of the Govern- 
ment, that is guaranteed under our Con- 
stitution. But I do challenge the pro- 
priety and patriotism of any responsible 
newspaper to deliberately try to destroy 
under the guise of reforming, the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. 

I trust you will read the article and 
also conclude that such writings are not 
in the public interest. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 29, 1963] 
OUR Sick, Sick CONGRESS 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 

It was an unlikely blend of the Keystone 
Cops and Gotterdammerung. How else de- 
scribe the penultimate moments of the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress? In terms of 
low comedy, these are the scenes that stick 
in the mind: There were the planes swoop- 
ing over the country, scooping up absent 
Congressmen and returning them to the 
snows of Washington for an unheard-of 
meeting at 7 a.m., the day before Christmas. 

There were the frantic conferences of the 
weekend before, in which the terrible-tem- 
pered Representative OTTO PassMAN stormed 
into Capitol corridors to proclaim what 
changes he would or would not accept in 
legislation which he heartily detests anyway. 

There was the unseemly tumult over as- 
sembling a quorum of the House Rules 
Committee so that one branch of the Na- 


tional Legislature could get the permission 
of a subbranch to cast a vote on a matter 


it had already voted on before. 
‘There was the strange scene in the Senate 
on the day before Christmas, when the 
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world's greatest deliberative body could not 
prevail over an absent Member (Senator 
Wayne Morse) who insisted that a quorum 
be present, whether or not he was there. 
So the Senate meets again on Monday, the 
final twitch in the interminable 88th, the 
longest peacetime session in history. 


A SWELLING CHORUS 


Yet the language of comedy is inadequate, 
because what is at stake is profoundly im- 
portant. In discrediting itself, Congress 
discredits representative government, and 
there is little question that Congress has 
nearly touched bottom in public esteem. 

What kind word can be said about an 
institution that in the name of frugality 
slashes the foreign aid bill and at the same 
time tacks onto the bill a $2.7 million ex- 
pense allowance increase for itself? 

What ails Congress? That something is 
wrong is admitted by Members themselves. 

Last February Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, was pretty much 
a lonely voice when he indicted what he 
called the Senate establishment. But since 
then, some of his colleagues have joined in 
self-criticism. 

“Congress is becoming the laughingstock 
of this Nation,” Senator CLIFFORD CASE, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, has said: 

“The whole Senate seems to be pervaded by 
a spirit of lethargy,” Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, has lamented. 
“Every Senator is becoming a partner in this 
fiasco.” 

Even pithier is the remark of the usually 
kindly Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican, 
of Vermont: “The country is disgusted with 
us.” 

THE DIAGNOSIS 


But if the patient is ailing, physicians dif- 
fer about the nature of the disease. Certain 
chronic afflictions were nevertheless apparent 
during the final, frantic 2-week fight over 
foreign aid. 

In clinical terms, the pathology of Con- 
gress can be dissected under these headings: 

The Passman Syndrome. Only in America 
does the Executive submit its program to a 
committee chairman wholly antagonistic to 
the principle of the legislation he is supposed 
to shepherd through Congress. It is a char- 
acteristic irony that foreign aid bills go to 
Representative Passman, Democrat, of Lou- 
isiana, who yields to no one, not even to 
Khrushchev, in his belief that Yankee dol- 
lars should stay home. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling foreign aid, PassMAN 
wins guffaws in the House when he caus- 
tically attacks the legislation he is submit- 
ting for its vote. 

Samples: “We have only one foreign pol- 
icy—the checkbook.” “More heads of state 
have been assassinated and more govern- 
ments overthrown since we began foreign 
aid than in the previous 75 years, because 
we give them something to fight for.” 

Why did Congress flounder in the last days 
of the session? In part, because Orro Pass- 
MAN refused to compromise in conference 
with the Senate December 20. He said at one 
point: 

“They [the Senators] wanted a $3.1 billion 
bill and we refused it. So there will be no 
foreign aid bill this year. * * * Good day, 
gentlemen. I’m going home for Christmas.” 

The procedures of Congress, notably the 
seniority system, enable Passman to address 
the world in tones usually reserved for 
monarchs. 

Halleckitis: The procedures of Congress 
also enable an adroit minority to snarl the 
entire legislative process, and few know more 
about the obstructive art than Representa- 
tive CHARLES A. HALLECK, the Republican 
leader. The gentleman from Indiana is 
frankly not concerned with the niceties of 
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foreign affairs or the prestige of a President 
if he can win a few political chips at the 
poker table. 

HALLECK made it party strategy to press 
for an amendment limiting President John- 
son’s authority on wheat sales; it was all 
right, he held, to take cash from the Soviet 
Union for wheat, but not to extend credit. 

On December 14, the House approved the 
Republican amendment to the foreign aid 
bill with the help of some Northern Demo- 
crats anxious to cast an “anti-Communist 
vote” and sure that the Senate would kill the 
amendment anyway. The Senate did kill the 
amendment, but after its December 20 con- 
ference with the House, HALLECK saw his 
chance. 

He rejected a compromise acceptable to 
President Johnson and to Senator Kart 
Munpr, the amendment’s Republican spon- 
sor in the Senate. The compromise, HALLECK 
allowed, “stunk.” 

What would happen if it came to a vote? 
The minority leader said: 

“The Democrats have 86 Members absent. 
We have 56 Members absent. III take a look 
at my hole card.” The gentleman from In- 
diana played his usual shrewd hand, aided 
by— 

The commuter complex: The largest club 
on Capitol Hill is the Tuesday-Thursday So- 
ciety, composed of some 50 big-city Demo- 
crats from centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia who find the 
thought of more than 3 days a week in Wash- 
ington unbearable. 

On the Friday before Christmas, with a 
major test vote in prospect, Democratic Mem- 
bers began drifting away from Washington, 
their numbers swelled by some normally con- 
scientious legislators who had made elabo- 
rate holiday plans. This circumstance 
formed HaLlecr’s hole card. 

Friday afternoon, Congress was in recess, 
awaiting the conferees’ report on foreign aid, 
and Democratic whips communicated little 
sense of urgency to the melting majority. 
When the conferees finally did agree, a fur- 
ther hurdle remained to delay a vote. 

Rules rigor mortis: The hurdle was the 
House Rules Committee headed by Repre- 
sentative Howarp SMirH, Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, the very symbol of the conservative 
coalition that thwarts majority rule in Con- 
gress. In this instance, however, the courtly 
Judge SmirH was not at fault; a quorum of 
the committee was lacking. 

Under House procedure, the Rules Com- 
mittee can get two cracks at an important 
measure. It must first clear the bill for 
floor action. And once passed, if the bill is 
modified in conference with the Senate, the 
Rules Committee must judge it anew—an 
auxiliary brake in an institution loaded with 
brakes. 

Eventually, a quorum was assembled, and 
ultimately enough truant Democrats flew 
back to Washington to uphold the President 
in the House. In an extraordinary meeting 
at 7 a.m. December 24 (held early in order to 
enable Members to attend the funeral of a 
Philadelphia Congressman), the foreign aid 
bill passed the House. But the end was not 
yet. 

The Morse mumps: A handful of Senators 
was on the floor when the House communi- 
cated its approval. They were ready to 
vote—but an absent Member foiled them. 
Senator Morse had insisted that a live 
quorum be present, and Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, the act- 
ing majority leader, felt bound to honor the 
Oregon Senator's insistence. 

Morse represents one of Congress’ more 
enigmatic afflictions; theories flourish as to 
what causes him to expend his brilliance on 
making life miserable for the Democratic 
leadership. The administration expects the 
hostility of Republicans and conservative 
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Democrats, but it was the hostility of the 
liberals that led to this year’s foreign aid 
disaster. 

During November, the Morse mumps were 
eatching; the liberals joined with Republi- 
cans and southern democrats in scuttling 
the bill reported out of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

No one, in fact, emerged from the foreign 
aid fight looking very glorious. The Demo- 
cratic leadership looked languid; the Repub- 
licans, like crafty shell-game operators; the 
liberals, like fair-weather soldiers or cranky 
crusaders. It is somehow appropriate that 
the last gasp of the first session of the 88th 
Congress should be Monday’s meeting of 
Senator Morse’s version of the Quorum Club. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


The tale of the close was the tale of much 
of the session—but not all of it. The Sen- 
ate did approve the test ban treaty and the 
congressional leadership can point to a scat- 
tering of other meritorious works. 

But in the memory of the present, and 
probably in the verdict of history, the 88th's 
first session will be chiefiy associated with 
a refusal to legislate. The failure to accord 
the administration even the courtesy of a 
vote on civil rights and the tax cut drama- 
tized as seldom before the archaic methods 
of Congress. 

Quite possibly, the future may decide that 
the chief accomplishment of the first session 
was to swell the demand for congressional 
reform in the second. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 
CAN BE SAVED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE THROUGH 
LOCAL PROCUREMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson is to be commended for 
his determination to eliminate all un- 
necessary Government spending. The 
needs of our Nation are such that there 
is no excuse for even $1 of waste. 

The General Accounting Office recent- 
ly issued a report which presents a unique 
opportunity to both increase efficiency 
and effect a substantial saving. This 
report pointed out that if the Depart- 
ment of Defense would stop stockpiling 
supplies that are readily available from 
commercial sources, approximately $50 
million a year could be saved and sup- 
ply inventories could be reduced by ap- 
proximately $275 million. An additional 
benefit that would be derived from local 
procurement of supplies would be the 
stimulating of our local economies due to 
increased revenues of small businessmen. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Procurement, and as a firm believer in 
the necessity of insisting on full value 
for each dollar of the taxpayer’s money 
that is spent by the Federal Government, 
I would strongly urge the Department 
of Defense to adopt the recommendations 
contained in the Comptroller General’s 
report. 
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In a representative cross sampling of 
Department of Defense procurement, the 
General Accounting Office selected for 
review some 561,000 minor items of sup- 
ply stocked by our Defense Establish- 
ment. These consisted primarily of 
hardware, repair parts, industrial sup- 
plies, and other low volume items. An 
examination into the dollar value of 
issues of these items during a 12-month 
period ending in 1961 disclosed that 
about 258,000 items, or 46 percent, had 
not been issued a single time during that 
year. Additionally, it was found that 


approximately 213,000, or an additional 


38 percent had annual issues ranging in 
value from less than $10 to under $400. 
There is no question that many items 
which are used exclusively by the mili- 
tary, which necessity demands be readily 
available, or which are for use at for- 
eign posts, must be centrally procured. 
It is clear, however, that there is simply 
no excuse for piling up management ex- 
penses by centrally procuring and stock- 
piling items which are readily available 
from commercial sources throughout the 

United States. 

A detailed examination by the Comp- 
troller General's office of 2,614 supply 
items disclosed that 36 percent of these 
items were readily available on a local 
basis. Of these, 67 percent could be ob- 
tained in 5 days or less. It was the opin- 
ion of the General Accounting Office that 
approximately 150,000 items, which com- 
prised 32 percent of the 471,538 items 
on which the annual volume was $400 or 
less, could be obtained locally and pro- 
cured directly by the post or activity hav- 
ing need for the item. 

I believe that all of us are aware that 
the small business community of America 
has received far less than its fair share 
of Federal procurement. Frequently, it 
is argued that to enlarge small business’ 
share of procurement might entail ad- 
ditional costs. The suggestion which I 
have outlined for you today is also 
unique in that it would increase small 
business’ share of procurement and si- 
multaneously save the taxpayers $50 mil- 
lion each year, as well as reducing Gov- 
ernment investments in stockpiled goods 
by $275 million. 

I have discussed this situation with 
the National Association of Wholesalers. 
They tell me that the wholesalers of 
America stand ready and able to supply 
this need if the Department of Defense 
is willing to avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to increase efficiency and reduce 
costs. 

At this point, I request unanimous 
consent that a letter recently received 
from Mr. J. A. Bryant, president of the 
National Association of Wholesalers, be 
inserted in its entirety at this point in 
the RECORD. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALERS, 

Washington, D.C., January 8, 1964. 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Distribution, 
House Small Business Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was indeed 
thoughtful of you to call our attention to 
the recent report of the Comptroller Gen- 
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eral of the United States entitled “Uneco- 
nomical Management of Commercially Avail- 
able Items, Department of Defense.” Of 
special interest to wholesale-distributors is 
the Comptroller General’s finding that six 
inventory control points in the Department 
of Defense have centralized procurement of 
approximately 500,000 commercially avail- 
able items with an annual turnover of $400 
or less per item. This report certainly points 
the road to many economies, which could 
be attained in Government procurement. 
The National Association of Wholesalers 
is composed of 39 commodity line whole- 
sale associations which are comprised of 
17,500 wholesale companies. Wholesale 
channels moved $150 billion of goods in 
1963, our inventories now exceed $14 billion 
and we sell and service every city and ham- 
let in the Nation. We stand ready to sell 
and service Government installations where- 
ever located the half million commercially 
available items the Comptroller General rec- 
ommended be purchased locally at a sav- 
ings to the Government of $50 million each 


year. 

President Johnson has embarked on a 
dynamic campaign to keep Federal expendi- 
tures at a minimum. Uneconomical pro- 
curement through overcentralization of pur- 
chase and supply functions appears to need 
serious attention at the highest levels of 
Government. 

The increased use by Government of the 
extensive distribution system operated by 
merchant wholesalers would greatly reduce 
the warehousing operations of the Federal 
Government and release Government in- 
vestment in inventories and facilities. 

We have long noted, Mr. Chairman, your 
sustained interest in the wholesale indus- 
try and your appreciation of its economic 
contribution to our national well-being. 
Please accept our warmest thanks for call- 
ing to our attention new opportunities to 
serve the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. BRYANT, 
President. 


BIBLES IN COURTROOMS, WHY NOT 
IN SCHOOLS? 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read an unusual letter in the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard commenting 
on the inconsistency of barring the Bible 
from the classroom, yet continuing to use 
it in the courtroom. 

Although I have not signed the peti- 
tion to discharge the committee and 
bring the so-called prayer resolution to 
the floor, which would also allow Bible 
reading in the schools, I do believe the 
resolution has merit and should be con- 
sidered in committee. In my years of 
congressional service I have not signed 
discharge petitions, feeling that they are 
an unwarranted intrusion on committee 
responsibilities. 

The letter to the editor which follows is 
a carefuly phrased examination of the 
inconsistency of removing the Bible from 
the schools yet continuing its use in the 
judicial system which outlawed its use. 
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I commend the letter to my colleagues, 
and it follows: 
BIBLES IN CourTRooMs, WHY Nor IN SCHOOLS? 


To the EDITOR OF THE POST-STANDARD: 

I saw a Bible in a Syracuse courtroom. 
Now the courts have decreed the Bible out of 
the public schools but I saw one being sworn 
on at a recent trial. Let us be consistent: 
Let's paint a block of wood black with gold 
edges and lettering. The coming genera- 
tion, most of those who reach the criminal 
courts, will not know a Bible when they see 
it, much less what is inside. 

No Bible in American public schools; no 
recognition of basic moral tradition or train- 
ing in the education of our youth. I para- 
phrase a famous passage in this said Bible: 
How shall they know unless they hear: How 
shall they hear unless they be taught * * * 
(ah yes, how?) That stealing is wrong? To 
the untaught it is the getting caught that is 
wrong. That immorality is wrong? Not in 
our higher education today. It is just the 
getting “caught” that is wrong. 

I claim this is the most vicious kind of 
segregation; this separating the favored chil- 
dren who (1) have homes, (2) go to church 
* * * from the many who have no homes 
and from the most who never see the inside 
of a church. But the children of all the peo- 
ple are in schools. 

Our atheists smug Christians and others 
are taking from them the opportunity to be 
faced with the accepted moral law. Of course 
mere Bible reading would not keep many 
from crime but at least they would realize 
that this country is “under God” and they 
would know what they are pulling against. 

Yes, 1964 will continue Bibles in court- 
rooms where the juvenile (and adult) delin- 
quents come in droves, but will reject Bibles 
in public schools where prevention may be 
possible. 

There is no plea for devotional exercises led 
by teachers but for a facing of the facts 
inherent in the Decalog * * * the Ten Com- 
mandments. Freedom means nothing with- 
out moral sanctions, 

Communism bury us? We are more in 
danger of being buried in our illogical, ridicu- 
lous idea that our children, who can only be 
reached in public schools, will become decent 
citizens with no deliberate moral culture. 
Let us keep our schools as basically American 
in ideals at least, as our courts. The Bible 
is part of our heritage. 

CONCERNED. 

SYRACUSE. 


THE JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER 
OF THE PERFORMING ARTS— 
PROBLEMS AND PORTENTS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
struction of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, as well as its 
operation and maintenance has already 
created major problems for the Congress, 
and the Board of Trustees of the Center, 
and will create more in the months and 
years ahead. 

The Sunday Star of Washington, D.C., 
reported on January 12, 1964, that: 


At the time of Mr. Kennedy's death, about 
$13 million had been collected in cash and 
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pledges. Congress agreed to provide $15.5 
million to match, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
money contributed by the public. 


Then, according to the Sunday Star, 
the Congress also: 

Agreed to a Treasury loan of up to $15.4 
million to build a 1,600-car garage which 
will also provide the foundation for the Cen- 
ter's superstructure. 


The fact is, as made clear by House 
Report No. 1050, 88th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, accompanying House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871: 

The estimated cost for the construction 
of the superstructure based on preliminary 
architectural plans is $31 million and the 
estimated cost of the construction of the 
parking facilities, which also serves as the 
substructure, is approximately $14 million. 
This parking facility is a 3-level facility for 
approximately 1,600 cars and includes the 
foundation, loads of the structure above, 
the vertical circulation, and space for me- 
chanical services of the structure above. 


It is clear from this report that the 
so-called parking garage, to be built with 
an uncollectible loan of $15.4 million, in- 
cludes the foundations of the three thea- 
ters to be erected above it. 

In other words, the $30 million build- 
ing that was so dramatically unveiled 
among distinguished company at New- 
port, R.I., in September 1962, and which 
was promoted alike to donors, founda- 
tions, and the Congress, could never have 
been built, and was not intended to be 
built, for $30 million. 

Was this revealed by the Center’s wit- 
nesses during the hearings held by the 
House Public Works Committee on De- 
cember 12 and December 16, 1963? It 
was not. This vital information was 
withheld, just as the true facts about the 
essential parking were withheld from 
mid-1962 until set forth in the House 
report accompanying House Joint Res- 
olution 871. No attention was called to 
this vital matter in the House debate by 
the managers of the bill, nor was any 
explanation offered as to how the $15.4 
million mortgage will be amortized when 
the garage is combined in this way with 
the substructure. 

The foundation, loads of the structure 
above, the vertical circulation, and space for 
mechanical services of the structure above. 


Only a few days ago on this floor I tried 
to win a majority of my colleagues to the 
side of dignity and reason in connection 
with the proposed memorial. Iam proud 
of those Members of Congress who spoke 
similar views, and I am pleased to note 
that the sentiment for restraint was 
strong, as the closeness of the vote shows. 
I have the unhappy impression that 
politics, rather than the public welfare, 
or concern for the memory of our 
martyred President carried the day. 

My concern is intensified by the ex- 
traordinary fact that the defects in the 
hastily contrived and passed legislation 
are already becoming apparent. 

Mr. Stevens failed to keep the Congress 
fully informed, for no mention was ever 
made of the need for additional funds 
for a garage over and above the $30 mil- 
lion until the hearings on December 12, 
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1963. In fact, from the beginning, the 
impression was given in publicity issued 
by the Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center that the $30 million fig- 
ure covered the entire cost of the pro- 
posed building. 

I do not believe that the present site 
is the most desirable one for the memo- 
rial, especially if an underground garage 
is to be built, and I think that the Board 
of Trustees, and President Johnson him- 
self, before he signs this bill into law, or 
when he does, should provide for an en- 
gineering study as to the feasibility of the 
present site for a garage. 

If water is found a few feet down, 
would not this render the garage im- 
practical? Certainly, the fact that the 
Center’s site is filled ground alongside 
the Potomac would suggest that water 
would probably be found, and that the 
feasibility of the Center’s location is open 
to question. The Center’s site has been 
flooded in the past. In comparison, the 
Lincoln Memorial is located on land 30 
feet above the Potomac, and no flood will 
ever reach it. Certainly, greater con- 
sideration must now be given to the lo- 
cation of this Memorial to President 
Kennedy in order to make certain that 
a memorial designed for the ages is not 
irresponsibly located on a site which 
can be endangered by a spring thaw. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. CRAMER] proposed that an 
engineering study be made, but in their 
eagerness to get this legislation adopted 
without any perfecting amendments the 
congressional proponents may have been 
placed in an untenable position by the 
Center’s Trustees. 

It has been reported that a 1,500-space 
garage is to be built in the same general 
area under private auspices for $4,289,- 
392. This would indicate that what the 
Board of Trustees has been telling the 
Congress was a $31 million cultural cen- 
ter is actually a $41 million cultural 
center. 

The Washington Post reported on 
January 12, 1964, that Edward Durell 
Stone, architect for the Center, has pre- 
dicted that work on the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
could start in 3 months. The increasing 
evidence of poor site selection is ob- 
viously one reason why the Center’s start 
is now being pushed to prevent recon- 
sideration. 

I do not believe that any start can be 
made legally until funds have been com- 
pletely raised to pay for the Cultural 
Center. Otherwise, the Federal Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly be called upon to 
pay further large sums for completion of 
the Center should the private fund drive 
again fail. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] pointed out 
during the House debate the dangers of 
Federal Government control of the Cul- 
tural Center’s program unless there is 
a major private contribution of private 
funds to the Center and its programs. 

The Washington Post declared, in an 
editorial on January 10, 1964, that the 
independence of the Cultural Center 
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would depend upon the raising of suffi- 
cient non-Government support to insu- 
late it from Government pressures. 

Certainly, the problem of raising the 
funds necessary to give the Cultural Cen- 
ter the needed measure of independence 
it must have to become a worthy center 
for the performing arts is not helped, in 
fact, it is actually hindered, when the 
American people have no clear idea of 
the kind of memorial which will be pro- 
vided to our mourned President. The 
Sunday Star article is most instructive 
regarding the utter failure of Center 
Chairman Roger Stevens to cope with 
this aspect of the problem: 

One of the most difficult jobs that lie 
ahead of Mr. Stevens and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Board is the task of determining 
what type of memorial to Mr. Kennedy 
should be contained in the Center. Congress 
gave the Trustees that task—but also pro- 
vided that their decision should be reviewed 
both by the Board of Trustees of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and by Congress. 

Should there be a statue of Mr. Kennedy? 
Some other piece of sculpture? A tablet en- 
graved with his writings? A painting? 

Mr. Stevens said yesterday that he hadn't 
even had time to think how the Board would 
go about making its decision. 

I assume we'll establish a committee to 
consider the question but frankly, I haven't 
even begun to think of who should be on 
such a committee. 


Other memorials to President Kennedy 
outside of the Nation’s Capital may well 
attract funds which would go to the 
Center if proper, and not hasty improvi- 
sation by Mr. Stevens and his colleagues 
had been the rule in this vital matter. 
This entire problem could have been 
avoided if the Center’s trustees had been 
more patient and farseeing. 

We now have been given additional evi- 
dence that the Center’s Trustees have yet 
to present to the Congress a fair account- 
ing of fundraising activities and the 
actual needs of the Cultural Center. 

The $15.5 million matching grant pro- 
vided in the House-passed measure was 
agreed to by the Congress on the assump- 
tions that only $31 million would be 
necessary, and that only $15.5 million 
would be raised through voluntary con- 
tributions. No need was ever developed 
and presented by Mr. Stevens and his 
colleagues for more than the $31 million. 

Now, according to the Sunday Star 
article to which I have been referring, 
Mr. Stevens hopes to raise an additional 
$7 million, which will bring the volun- 
tary contributions to $20 million and the 
total cost of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts to $35.5 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Stevens has left the impression 
that the additional money will be used 
for a cultural endowment fund. The 
fact is that Mr. Stevens needs this money 
to bring the actual voluntary contribu- 
tions on hand to $15 million in order to 
qualify for a $5 million Ford Foundation 
grant which he has insisted on including 
in his $13 million figure of funds on hand. 
One can only hazard a guess as to why he 
insisted on such faulty presentation of 
the matter, but the probable reason is 
that it made his fund drive appear to be 

tremendous success. 

However, since Mr. Stevens knew he 
needed the additional $7 million he now 
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speaks of in order to qualify for the Ford 
Foundation grant, and knew that the 
total would then be $20 million, he should 
have requested only $11.5 million in 
matching funds from the American tax- 
payers, or he should have explained to 
the Congress what he planned to do with 
the excess amount. It is surprising to 
me to find Mr. Stevens so concerned with 
an endowment fund when he completely 
ignored my suggestion for an annual ap- 
propriation to cover maintenance and 
operation, similar to the annual appro- 
priation provided for the National Gal- 
lery of Art, to keep this Memorial Center 
for the Performing Arts from becoming a 
white elephant. 

To sum up, then, it is clear, from the 
words of Center Architect Edward Durell 
Stone, reported by the Washington Post, 
that the trustees of the Center propose 
to build their giant car park starting im- 
mediately, long before they have the 
money in hand to build the cultural“ 
superstructure, for Roger Stevens as- 
sured Congress that parking is not cul- 
tural and hence should be built under a 
mortgage guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. The entire substructure 
including “the foundation, loads of the 
structure above, the vertical circulation, 
and space for mechanical services of the 
structure above,” it now appears, are also 
not “cultural,” if Mr. Stevens is to be 
believed. 

Congress, in its unseemly haste, has 
indeed passed legislation that sets no 
qualifications nor restraints on this park- 
ing garage loan, and it follows that the 
Center’s Board of Trustees can demand 
that the U.S. Treasury buy its bonds 
forthwith. 

There is a possible catch in the fact 
that the House-passed measure was so 
hastily drawn by its proponents, that the 
section authorizing the $15.4 million loan 
for the parking garage was so drawn as 
“to finance necessary parking facilities 
for the Center.” 

No mention is made in the legislation 
passed by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and now before President 
Johnson for signature, about foundations 
for a complex of theaters. Whether this 
is enough to deter those in charge re- 
mains to be seen. In any event, if chal- 
lenged, it is doubtful that a court would 
sustain the view that the legislation 
passed by the Congress actually provides 
for the $15.4 million loan to cover such 
important and central portions of the 
Cultural Center as its very foundations. 

This would certainly seem to be some- 
thing which President Johnson himself 
should look into. 

The President should also satisfy him- 
self that the Board of Trustees can go 
ahead now to build the garage and the 
foundation before they have any way of 
knowing if they will have enough funds 
to build the theaters. 

I very much doubt that this $7 million 
which Roger Stevens now admits he 
needs will be raised in 3 months when 
the construction of the garage and foun- 
dations is predicted to start. 

It is only too clear that the Board of 
Trustees is planning to get a loan from 
the U.S. Treasury, dig a hole in the 
ground, install a parking garage, and 
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the foundations of the Cultural Center, 
and then come right back to the Con- 
gress with an accomplished fact, and a 
demand for more Federal funds to cover 
this parking garage with its cultural 
“superstructure.” The New York Times 
commented’ editorially that “Congress 
can hardly allow a Presidential memo- 
rial to go bankrupt.” 

I include as part of my remarks the 
newspaper articles to which I have re- 
ferred in these remarks. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 12, 
1964] 
CENTER START IN 3 MONTHS Is PREDICTED 
(By Susanna McBee) 

Architect Edward Durell Stone made an 
admittedly optimistic prediction yesterday 
that work on the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts could start in 3 months. 

Stone, interviewed in his New York office 
by telephone, added that he expects con- 
struction to be finished in 2½ to 3 years. 

He gave a “rough timetable subject to 
further refinement” for completion of the 
national memorial to the late President 
which Congress approved last week. 

The Center's board of trustees will meet 
here Monday. Roger L. Stevens, board chair- 
man, has scheduled a press conference at 
1:30 pm., before the meeting. Stevens has 
indicated construction could start by mid- 
1964 and be finished in 2 years. 

IN WORKS 5 YEARS 

Stone, who began working on the project 
5 years ago, said his staff is now working 
with specialists on such technical problems 
as seating, acoustics, and staging. 

The congressional joint resolution author- 
izes up to $15.5 million in Federal funds to 
match private donations and $15.4 million 
in borrowing authority to build a three-tiered 
underground parking garage. 

As of last month, private funds in pledges 
and cash totaled $13.1 million, the Center’s 
trustees reported. 

Stone said the project “could be con- 
tracted for in stages.” The General Serv- 
ices Administration will act as the agent 
for inviting design and construction bids 
for the Center, which will be built in Foggy 
Bottom on the Potomac. 

“If they let the contract for the garage 
before letting the contract for the super- 
structure, it would save a considerable 
amount of time,” Stone said. 

HOPES FOR EARLY START 

Stone said he hopes site preparation— 
grading, excavation, and installing the foot- 
ings on which the superstructure will rest— 
can be started in 3 months. 

“We could then start garage construction 
in 6 to 8 months, and by the time that 
is finished, let’s say in 8 months or longer, 
we could have all the final drawings for the 
superstructure ready,” he said. 

The superstructure would take another 
year to 14 months, he estimated. It will 
combine 3 halls under a single roof—a 
2,700-seat symphony hall, a 2,500-seat audi- 
torium for opera, ballet, and musical theater 
and a 1,200-seat theater. 

Presumably the Center's trustees can start 
construction without waiting for a congres- 
sional appropriation since the garage borrow- 
ing authority has been approved. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Jan. 12, 1964] 
CuLTURAL CENTER Is ASSURED; 
PROBLEMS GROW 
(By Orr Kelly) 
Construction of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts is now assured 
and those responsible for building and op- 
erating it are beginning to think of the enor- 
mity of the problems that still lie ahead. 


‘TRUSTEES’ 
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Both the House and the Senate agreed last 
week to a bill naming the National Cultural 
Center for Mr. Kennedy and putting up 
enough Federal funds, in loans and grants, 
to assure an early start on construction. 
President Johnson is expected to sign it in 
the next few days. 

The fact that the Center is now designated 
as the sole memorial to Mr. Kennedy in the 
Washington area has, in a way, eased the 
job of the Center's Board of Trustees. But 
it has also given them, in another sense, 
a much greater responsibility. 


PLAN FOR FUND 


There seems little doubt that it will be 
easier to collect money from the public for 
a memorial to an assassinated President than 
it was to collect it for something as nebu- 
lous as a cultural center. 

While the efforts to obtain contributions 
from large donors will continue, Roger L. 
Stevens, Chairman of the Center's Board of 
Trustees, said a new plan is being devised to 
make an appeal for broad national support 
for the Center. But fundraising on such a 
scale is a different, and in some ways a much 
more complex, thing than raising large sums 
from large donors. 

Sometime this week, he said, he hopes 
to be able to announce plans for the memo- 
rial fund drive. 

At the time of Mr. Kennedy's death, about 
$13 million had been collected in cash and 
pledges. Congress agreed to provide $15.5 
million to match, on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, money contributed by the public. In 
addition, it agreed to a Treasury loan of up 
to $15.4 million to build a 1,600-car 
which will also provide the foundation for 
the Center's superstructure. 


SEEKS ADDITIONAL MONEY 


Mr. Stevens hopes to raise an additional 
$7 million, to bring the public contributions 
to about $20 million. This will provide more 
than the $31 million it will cost to build the 
Center superstructure (including about $1 
million already spent for fundraising and 
administration). 

Enough will be léft over, it is hoped, to pro- 
vide at least the beginnings of an endow- 
ment to bring the best in the performing arts 
to the Center. 

One of the most difficult jobs that lie 
ahead of Mr. Stevens and his fellow members 
of the Board is the task of determining what 
type of memorial to Mr. Kennedy should be 
contained in the Center. Congress gave 
the Trustees that task—but also provided 
that their decision should be reviewed both 
by the board of trustees of the Smithsonian 
Institution and by Congress. 

Should there be a statue of Mr. Kennedy? 
Some other piece of sculpture? A tablet en- 
graved with his writings? A painting? 

Mr. Stevens said yesterday that he hadn't 
even had time to think how the Board would 
go about making its decision. 

“I assume we'll establish a committee to 
consider the question,” he said, “but frankly, 
I haven't even begun to think of who should 
be on such a committee.” 

WORDING OF ACT 

The action by Congress last week assured 
the construction of what the act referred to 
as the “superstructure” of the Center, This 
word was used to distinguish the Center it- 
self from the garage and basement below 
and does not mean, as the word might imply, 
that the Center will be an empty shell. 

But even though the Center will be com- 
plete with seats and lights and chandeliers 
and drinking fountains, it will still, in a 
sense, be an empty shell until it comes alive 
as a showplace of American culture. 

This perhaps, will be the Trustees’ most 
difficult task—one that has probably been 
complicated at least a little by the large Fed- 
eral contribution that has now been prom- 
ised. 
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Although it is planned that the Center 
will be self-supporting and that there will be 
no need for annual Federal appropriations, it 
would be naive not to assume that at least 
some Members of Congress would take a 
lively interest in what goes on at the 
Kennedy Center. 


Representative Linpsay, Republican, of 
New York, raised this question briefly during 
House debate on the bill last week and asked 
if the Center would not be subject to the 
same pressures as the cultural exchange pro- 


gram. 

Representative SCHWENGEL, Republican, of 
Iowa, said he looked forward to hearing the 
music of Meredith Willson played at the 
Center. Certainly, no member of the Cen- 
ter’s Trustees can look forward to explaining 
to any Member of Congress why he can’t Lear 
the music he likes or see the drama of his 
State at the Kenendy Center. 

As the Nation's first living memorial to 
a President, the Kennedy Center undoubt- 
edly will arouse questions of what is ap- 
propriate in a Presidential memorial. The 
Bolshoi Ballet might well perform at a na- 
tional cultural center, but someone is sure to 
ask if Russian Communists should perform 
in a center erected to the memory of an as- 
sassinated President. 

Tomorrow the Center’s Trustees will hold 
their annual organizational meeting at 2 
p.m. at 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., fol- 
lowed by a meeting with the Center's Ad- 
visory Board at the State Department. 

Mr. Stevens said he expected the meetings 
to be routine, but it was apparent that he 
and his colleagues had already begun to grap- 
ple with the problems that lie in the next 
2% years of construction and beyond. 


COMMUNIST DOMINATION IS THE 
“AMERICAN ROADBLOCK” 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
fanfare of the New Year and the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message have 
not brushed away the cold facts of life— 
that our foreign policy throughout the 
world, and especially in Latin America 
continues to deteriorate. 

We are somewhat diverted at the 
present time by the crisis in Panama but 
we must realize that the Communist 
domination of Cuba is the basic road- 
block to peace and advancement in Latin 
America. 

The Miami Herald, in a very kindly 
editorial, discusses our Cuban foreign 
policy, which as I have emphasized, is at 
the root of our complications. 

Our CUBAN POLICY GOES UNDER 

Angry as we may be over Britain's deal to 
sell Fidel Castro buses under favorable long- 
term credits, the development has some so- 
bering implications for our decisionmakers 
in Washington. 

The United Kingdom, our closest ally, is 
betting not only the Castro will still be run- 
ning Cuba 5 years from now but that the 
country will be fiscally sound with a surplus 
to pay off debts. 

It is hard to imagine a more devastating 
critique of our policy in relation to Com- 
munist subversion next door. 
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The blow is compounded by the fact that 
West Germany, France, Japan, and Spain 
competed with Britain for the privilege of 
bailing Castro out of his transportation 
morass. 

Our policy of toppling Cuban communism 
by economic containment is sunk without a 
trace. 

Willingness of the British to deal with the 
enemy of all democratic governments in the 
Americas—and tossing it off as routine— 
should not be too surprising. England, as 
Ed Lahey put it in the Herald yesterday, has 
been known to rise above principle when a 
quick dollar was to be earned. 

We must admit also that our containment 
tactic was never firm and sure handed. It 
was full of leaks. We never really cracked 
down, as we said we would, on Allied ships 
bearing goods to Castro. 

If the economic blockade ever served a 
purpose, it is ineffective now. Castro has 
proven he can get what he wants from free 
nations while the Soviet Union pumps in 
arms. 

So what now? 

There are signs that President Johnson is 
moving to reassess the Cuban situation and 
strengthen the team to deal with it. The 
OAS has matters pending that could lead to 
an inter-American blockade, one that could 
be made to stick. 

The restless exiles might be unleashed to 
help fight for their country's redemption. 
The vast internal unrest in Cuba could be 
exploited rather than damped down. ` 

The British, in their business-as-usual 
ardor, may have done the free Americans a 
service by making the situation and the need 
for action clear. 

As we said long ago when the strength of 
the Communist thrust became apparent, 
halfway measures will not do the job that 
inevitably must be done to return Cuba to 
the Cuban people. We might as well get 
to it. 


Mr. Speaker, the proper reemphasis 
of the problems caused by Cuba is fur- 
ther seen in an editorial in the Thursday, 
January 9, edition of the Chicago Trib- 
une, emphasizing the same problem of 
nations trading and maintaining the 
economy of Castro’s Cuba. 

The inability to isolate and crush the 
Castro economy is dramatized by the 
Johnson administration’s insistence to 
subsidize and aid the economy of the 
Soviet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries. The self-defeating purpose of this 
foreign policy is clearer than ever. 

Wo's ISOLATING WHOM? 

Fidel Castro has once again thumbed his 
nose at our economic blockade, this time with 
help from Britain. He has arranged to buy 
at least 400 British buses to replace American 
buses which have been disabled by the lack 
of spare parts. These buses will help Castro 
restore Havana’s crippled transportation sys- 
tem and thus mollify one of the more per- 
sistent of his people’s many complaints. 

This is the latest of a number of deals 
Castro has made with our allies which are 
thwarting our policy of trying to isolate 
Castro and thus bring about his downfall. 
Yet the State Department’s only comment is 
that it is “unhappy.” 

There is no ground for formal complaint, 
because Britain has never agreed to help us 
isolate Castro. In response to our many pleas 
for help, Britain has merely promised to exert 
“vigilance” in preventing further kidnapings 
by Castro in the West Indies. 

Our other allies have been likewise un- 
moved. Canada listened politely to our re- 
quest for cooperation, and responded by sell- 
ing a large supply of wheat to Castro. Spain 


expressed doubt that our blockade would be 


effective, and then proceeded to confirm its 
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own doubts by buying $80 million worth of 
Cuban sugar in exchange for Spanish ma- 
chinery and fruit. The French Government 
replied sanctimoniously that what French 
exporters arranged with Cuba was none of its 
business. 

Foreign trade with Cuba has, in fact, pro- 
vided employment for the nearly 200 foreign 
ships—most of them British, Greek, or Leb- 
anese—which have been caught trafficking 
with Cuba and have been banned, under the 
decree of President Kennedy, from carrying 
cargoes financed by the U.S. Government. 

Thus the uselessness of our present pol- 
icy has been compounded. 

We have added to the inconsistency of our 
position by agreeing to sell American wheat 
to Russia and thus conceding, in effect, that 
there is no point in penalizing American 
farmers and exporters by restrictions which 
nobody else recognizes, 

We don't know how Castro is going to pay 
for the British buses, but there is little the 
State Department could say even if it should 
turn out that Britain is giving him credit. 
After all, the administration has insisted 
that we give credit to Russia for the purchase 
of wheat. 

There is no rhyme or reason in a policy 
which must necessarily depend on the co- 
operation of allies whom we obviously can’t 
control. If we cannot isolate Cuba ourselves, 
there is no point in trying. 


Let us hope that the light of reason 
will dawn upon the White House and the 
State Department, and an immediate 
reversal of our tragic foreign policy will 
be promulgated. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES IN OUR MONE- 
TARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Patman] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more important in the business 
of legislation than to make certain that 
inequities in our monetary and fiscal 
policies be eliminated. Special favors for 
the fortuitous few—for the financially 
powerful—at the expense of the many, 
make for trouble whether in Latin 
America or in the United States of 
America, 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress an iniquitous absurdity in re- 
gard to the special treatment we afford a 
large section of our banking institu- 
tions. We are indebted to the Domestic 
Finance Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee for compiling 


and releasing for your consideration and 


that of the general public a volume en- 
titled “Banks Holding Treasury Tax and 
Loan Account Balances as of October 15, 
1963.” Upon request, Members of Con- 
gress or their constituents through their 
Congressman may receive this report. It 
contains a list prepared at my request by 
the Federal Reserve of the private com- 
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mercial banks—11,700 of them—which 
are this very minute receiving a subsidy 
that in my opinion gives the lie to the 
old saw that you can't get something for 
nothing. 

The banking system of the United 
States of America at this time is strong 
and powerful. Banks from one end of 
the country to the other are highly 
profitable. They can afford to pay their 
way. Any subsidy to them is wasteful. 
Any subsidy to them is paid for by the 
American taxpayer. 

It is indeed ironic that one gentleman 
I know who has gone around the country 
decrying subsidies is the president of a 
bank in Wilmington, Del., which re- 
ceives in effect a Government subsidy 
of at least $400,000 annually. This 
money accrues to the bank since it had 
on deposit as of October 15, 1963, more 
than $8 million of Federal money, a fig- 
ure that was exceeded during most of the 
year. As a matter of fact, in early Oc- 
tober the bank had over $17 million of 
Federal money on deposit. His bank 
pays Uncle Sam not 1 cent for this 
money, but it is loaned out to the citi- 
zens of Wilmington and the State of 
Delaware at the going interest rate for 
commercial banks. 

You know that I am talking about Ed 
Neilan, president of the Bank of Dela- 
ware. He is in the tradition of the old 
sage who was lecturing on the virtues 
of honesty with the stolen goose up his 
sleeve. His great crusade against you, 
the Representatives of the people— 
against several hundred local chambers 
of commerce, part of a national organi- 
zation he purports to head; against busi- 
nessmen in general; against any pro- 
gressive measures for the betterment of 
our country, such as ARA; and yes, 
against subsidies—alas, this crusade is 
just as phony as I said it was before you 
gentlemen some time ago. And how do 
Iknow? Has Ed Neilan cried out against 
the subsidy to his bank, accruing from 
the more than $8 million of Uncle Sam’s 
money on deposit for which he pays not 
1 penny of interest? Has Ed Neilan 
come to the support of the extremely 
astute and capable Joseph Campbell, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States who, according to the Wall Street 
Journal on December 31, 1963, urged 
that banks be charged for the use of 
Federal deposits? The General Account- 
ing Office, a Federal “watchdog” agency, 
suggests that Congress require large 
banks to pay for the use of Government 
funds kept on deposit with them. 

Where, oh where, has the scrooge of 
Wilmington been in failing to decry the 
great giveaway to American banks in the 
form of billions of Federal funds on de- 
posit free for nothing? Mr. Neilan wants 
no Federal subsidies going to depressed 
areas for projects that will put men back 
to work. No, he says area redevelopment 
is bad for the country, it is destructive of 
private initiative, it just saps the soul 
of a free nation.. But a subsidy to the 
Bank of Delaware that costs not a penny 
to Ed Neilan nor to his directors, includ- 
ing a few Du Pont stooges, he says that 
is as it should be. According to Mr. Nei- 
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lan, the bank renders services which 
would cost the Government a lot of 
money, and today the bank does this out 
of the goodness of its heart. 

Incidentally, I do not want the Bank of 
Delaware or any other bank rendering 
any service to the Government of the 
United States without being adequately 
paid for that service. Most emphatically 
I favor a service charge for any service 
rendered to the Government by the 
banks. I want to see a fair ratio between 
a reasonable profit made by banks on 
Government deposits and actual work 
done for the Government by the banks. 
I do not want a bankers’ bonanza as now 
exists. 

But now to return to the subcommit- 
tee report I mentioned a moment ago 
regarding banks holding Treasury tax 
and loan account balances. What do we 
mean by a tax and loan account? This 
is simply U.S. Government money that 
sits in private commercial banks. The 
banks earn interest on it but not the 
Treasury of the United States. The total 
amount of such money in private banks 
as of mid-October was $4,040 million. 
Now how did it get there? Several 
ways. First, when a bank buys Gov- 
ernment securities, whether for its 
customers or its own account, the Treas- 
ury may permit the bank to pay for the 


securities without turning the money 


into the Treasury or the Federal Reserve. 
Instead, the bank opens an account in 
the name of the U.S. Treasury and puts 
the money into that. In this manner 
the bank gets to keep the money which 
is earmarked for the Government, and 
waits for the Treasury to call it into the 
Federal Reserve. In the meantime, the 
bank gets interest on the securities 
which it did not pay for, but got by 
creating the deposit that bears no inter- 
est. These same securities could have 
been sold to the Federal Reserve and it 
would not have cost the people interest. 

A second source of funds in the tax 
and loan account is income taxpay- 
ments—not the big, single payment you 
make at the end of the year that goes 
straight into the Treasury—but with- 
holding income taxes from payrolls and 
large quarterly payments made by cor- 
porations. This gives rise to probably 
the most ludicrous situation in the whole 
relationship between banks and the 
Treasury. Here the Treasury deposits 
tax collections in commercial banks and 
the Government. receives nothing for 
them. This same money can be used by 
the banks to purchase Government secu- 
rities on which the Treasury pays inter- 
est. Who benefits from this nonsensical 
situation? Only the commercial banks. 
Who pays the bill? The poor taxpayer. 

Other sources of tax and loan account 
funds include railroad retirement taxes, 
payroll taxes from the old age insurance 
program, and certain excise taxes. All 
of this money is available for the unre- 
stricted use of the banks until it is later 
called into the Federal Reserve system. 
It all earns interest, but not a penny of 
interest goes back to the Government. 
The Federal money on deposit is not a 
convenience to the Treasury. The Treas- 
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ury does not draw checks on it. The 
Treasury, I repeat, cannot use it until 
it is called into the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Whenever the Treasury balance of 
working cash, which is kept in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, gets too low, then 
they call in tax and loan money, but 
since it is always coming into the banks 
as fast as it is going out to the Treasury, 
even faster, the banks know that they 
have a juicy subsidy in the form of free 
money from Uncle Sam. That is, depos- 
its which cost them nothing, but which 
can be loaned to the public. 

During the fiscal year 1963, there was 
never any less than $2 billion sitting 
there. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
there has been over $10 billion, and the 
average for fiscal year 1963 was $5.3 bil- 
lion. The interest for 1 year on $5.3 bil- 
lion at 5 percent is $267 million. Do I 
hear Mr. Ed Neilan screaming about the 
$267 million annual subsidy to himself 
and his friends? Will someone who 
listens to his next “never-never” speech 
on the wickedness of subsidies be good 
enough to ask him why he has not been 
opposed to the big bankers’ bonus? 

Now there are 13,500 commercial 
banks in America, and 11,700 of these are 
Official depositaries for tax and loan 
account funds. The average amount of 
Government money on deposit with each 
bank is something over $345,000, and the 
average annual interest on this amount 
at 5 percent is about $23,000. Some 
banks- have much more than the aver- 
age. The Bank of Delaware holds over 
$8 million in Federal money, which is 
23 times the average, and the more than 
$400,000 a year interest this bank earns 
on this money is 23 times the average. 

Eight banks in New York City—Chase 
Manhattan, First National City, Chemi- 
cal Bank, Morgan Bank, Manufacturers 
Hanover, Bankers Trust, Irving Trust, 
and Marine Midland—have over $800 
million combined, or more than 20 per- 
cent. That is 8 banks out of 11,700 that 
have one-fifth of all the money in the 
tax and loan account. 

In the main, I have discussed but one 
key subsidy that the Government pre- 
sents commercial banks. There are sev- 
eral others besides the tax and loan 
account. 

Now let us consider for a moment an- 
other special treatment afforded our 
commercial banks. It is a simple fact 
that banks are not permitted to pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. Now every- 
body else pays interest on their deposits, 
savings and loan, and even insurance 
companies, but not the commercial 
banks. These demand deposits are raw 
materials, just like pig iron, that rep- 
resent $150 billion on which banks are 
earning interest which they are not pay- 
ing to the depositors. Checking ac- 
counts are demand deposits. It is lawful 
for a bank to lend money to the holder of 
a checking account and, of course, 
charge him interest. But the banker 
would be violating the law if he were to 
pay interest on this checking account 
money which he in turn loans out. Some 
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time or other this inequitable arrange- 
ment will be changed. 

Then there are many free services pro- 
vided to private banks by the Federal 
Reserve at an annual cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of almost $150 million. 
These include free check clearance, free 
telegraphic services, and a number of 
other free services that are known to the 
banking community. 

Last, and by far the most important, is 
the fundamental power to create money, 
and then earn interest on that which is 
created. Whether the banks are buying 
securities of the U.S. Government and 
earning interest on them, or making 
loans to business concerns and individ- 
uals and then collecting interest, they 
are using the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to create the money out of thin 
air. 

If anyone else except the Federal Re- 
serve did this, he would be arrested for 
counterfeiting, and rightly so, but the 
banks do it every day. Savings and loan, 
credit unions, mutual savings banks, and 
all the other competitors of the com- 
mercial banks can lend or invest only 
what someone deposits with them, but 
the banks are not lending or investing 
only what their depositors give them— 
they are using the power of the Federal 
Government to create money on the 
credit of the Nation and then they are 
earning interest on it and for the most 
part, not paying that interest to any- 
one but their owners. Let us look for 
a moment to the poor devil who fails to 
pay his taxes on April 15 and who is 
hauled before the Internal Revenue 
people as a delinquent. Was his crime 
against Uncle Sam or is he going to jail 
or suffer a fine because he did not get 
his money to the bank on time so that 
they could lend his money—perhaps 
back to him or somebody else—at a 
profit to the bank and not to the 
Treasury Department? 

The purpose of my remarks has been 
to point up a question which the Con- 
gress must ultimately decide; namely— 
and here I am reading from the letter 
of transmittal which is the preface to 
the “Subcommittee Report on Treasury 
Tax and Loan Account Balances” I men- 
tion in the first part of my remarks— 
the question which you must determine 
is: “Should the Treasury continue the 
practice of leaving large amounts of 
funds on deposit with the banks on an 
interest-free basis? The general tax- 
payer is paying interest on these funds 
while they are in the hands of the banks, 
because the amount of outstanding debt 
on which the Treasury must pay interest 
is at all times larger than it needs to be, 
by the amount of the funds on deposit 
with the private banks.” 

I personally believe that it is folly to 
give the great handout that I have de- 
scribed to you today to our banks at 
absolutely no charge to them. Conse- 
quently, I have ordered the drafting of 
legislation which will call for payment 
to the U.S. Treasury of a reasonable 
interest charge from our commercial 
banks for Federal money which they hold 
on deposit. 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HANNA. First of all, I would like 
to compliment the gentleman for bring- 
ing this very important and well-dis- 
cussed problem to the attention of the 
Congress and to commend the commit- 
tee on the excellent survey that they 
have made, which I am sure is going to 
be a pleasure to many Members. / 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: 

Insofar as the disposition of public 
moneys is concerned, is this not a prob- 
lem in the States of the United States 
as well as the United States? 

Mr, PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. 

In 1933 and 1935 when the country 
was in a depression and we were all try- 
ing to bring our country back to normal, 
there were big changes made in our 
banking laws. Congress was voting for 
every change that was proposed, some- 
times without argument or without de- 
bate. We were willing to vote for any- 
thing in our anxiety to get the country 
back on its feet. The acts that were 
passed in the early thirties made sub- 
stantial changes in the banking laws 
giving the banks tremendous advan- 
tages. They were looked upon at the 
time as temporary, to be in effect just 
during the emergency. But they re- 
mained part of the permanent laws of 
the country. 

One such provision in the act of 1935 
made it unlawful for national banks to 
pay interest on demand deposits. In the 
Federal deposit insurance law this was 
made to apply to all insured banks. They 
could not pay interest on demand de- 
posits. To do so would be in violation of 
the law. 

Of course, bankers resent regimenta- 
tion. Like the rest of us, they do not 
like it; they do not like to have Con- 
gress tell them anything about what to 
do. This was one law, however, that 
was very pleasing to the bankers. It 
saved them several hundred million dol- 
lars a year and that has increased year 
by year. Now it will take a law to 
change that, so that banks will pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. 

Any person, now, can go into a bank 
to borrow a thousand dollars and tell the 
banker: “I do not need this money, I 
have a thousand dollars on deposit here 
with you, but I do not want to disturb 
it. I want another balance on which I 
may draw checks. I will probably at all 
times have a thousand dollars here on de- 
posit with you. I want a low rate of in- 
terest.” But he gets the same rate of in- 
terest that everybody gets. It is just like 
they did in the OPA days when they had 
price control and allocations, when a 
merchant would say “I will be glad to 
give you a better price on this, but Con- 
gress has fixed it and I cannot do it.” 

Similarly, this banker will tell his cus- 
tomer, “I know at the end of 6 months or 
a year you will come back to pay this and 
you probably will have on deposit as 
much money as you borrowed. It is 
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legal for us to charge you interest, but 
Congress has said it is unlawful for us to 
pay you interest. Therefore, we cannot 
do it. although we would like to.” 

That is the ridiculous situation we 
are in. 

I may say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. Hanna], who is a member of 
the Domestic Finance Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
that that law did not immediately apply 
to States, counties, cities, and political 
subdivisions. At that time those partic- 
ular entities were getting a substantial 
amount from the banks for the use of 
their funds. It amounted to something 
substantial in their budgets. They were 
pleased with it. They were glad to get it 
at all times. Evidently the people who 
were behind this particular provision 
knew that the impact on them would be 
tremendous if they immediately passed 
a bill which would apply to them. So 
there was a provision put in the 1935 act 
that it would not apply to States, coun- 
ties, cities, and political subdivisions un- 
til 2 years later. So the impact did not 
hit them until 2 years later. Then it 
was too late to do anything about it. 

A large part of the Government’s 
money has been borrowed from investors, 
many of them banks, and the Govern- 
ment pays interest on this money that 
it borrows. But it keeps the money that 
it borrows in the banks and receives no 
interest on it. If the Government re- 
ceived interest on its deposits, this money 
could be paid on the national debt and 
immediately save the taxpayers a large 
sum each day, each month and each year, 
by reducing the national debt that much. 
But the Government is not paid the 
money it should rightfully receive on 
these deposits. 

The gentleman mentions the States 
and their political subdivisions. May I 
say there has been a terrific demand in 
many of the States of the country not 
to let these idle balances lie there and let 
the bank profit from them when they 
could save the taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars. I understand, as the gentleman 
has suggested, that some States have 
passed laws that require State officials 
to make sure they get interest on their 
deposit balances. 

It runs into a lot of money. For in- 
stance, if my information is correct, and 
I believe it is substantially correct, in 
addition to these $5 to $7 billion a year of 
the U.S. Government’s money that is on 
deposit free in these banks, there are 
about $15 billion owned by States, coun- 
ties, cities, school districts, road districts, 
drainage districts, and other political 
subdivisions of the State governments, 
on which they receive no interest. The 
banks’ excuse is just like the OPA ex- 
cuse: “We would be glad to pay you in- 
terest on this, but your Congress, your 
Congressman and others, make it unlaw- 
ful for us to pay your interest on demand 
deposits.” That is a law we want to 
change. I believe the sentiment of our 
Domestic Finance Committee supports 
changing this law so that a private con- 
tract between a depositor and a bank is 
legal and it is no longer unlawful for 
them to pay that depositor interest on his 
deposit. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. May I say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency that he has 
brought to the House a matter that de- 
serves study. I do not believe it has been 
reviewed for some time at the Federal 
level. It has been up in the States, such 
as in the State of Ohio, where I served 
in the legislature several terms. We 
have that problem. I was the author of 
a bill, which was passed, which took 
care of the funds to the extent that the 
funds of the State of Ohio were con- 
cerned. 

It occurs to me that at the Federal 
level, in viewing the whole national 
banking system and the Federal Reserve, 
there may be problems here involved 
which are not necessarily in any way in- 
volved at the State level, in that at the 
State level, of course, the whole matter 
of monetary policy and monetary sup- 
ply is not involved. 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to comment as to whether he does not 
feel that perhaps the change which he 
is suggesting might have some effect on 
the whole question of monetary policy 
and monetary supply, in fact, whether it 
might not increase the monetary supply; 
whether any study has been made along 
these lines to indicate what the effect 
might be. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
and commend him for his action as a 
member of the State Legislature of the 
great State of Ohio. 

Personally, I have given much thought 
and consideration to what the gentleman 
has suggested, about whether a study 
should be made, and so forth. I think 
the facts are well known. I stated in my 
speech that if there were any services 
rendered, we should pay the banks, But 
when you evaluate in one column the 
benefits the banks get from the U.S. 
Government, and in the other column 
the cost to the banks, you will find it top- 
heavy on the side of benefits that the 
banks get from the Government. The 
banks not only have the use of this 
money free, but they get all their checks 
cleared for nothing at Government ex- 
pense. It costs the U.S. Government, the 
taxpayers, about $150 million a year to 
render services to the banks, We pay the 
bill for clearing all the checks of the big 
corporations of the country that do mail 
order business and any other kind of 
business. The U.S. Government bears 
the cost of clearing them. It costs the 
banks absolutely nothing to clear those 
checks all over the Nation. It runs to 
about $150 million a year. 

In addition to that, there is something 
that I did not bring up here as yet—bond 
purchases. I believe that all commercial 
banks should be allowed to purchase a 
reasonable amount of U.S. Government 
bonds and hold them in what you might 
consider the category of secondary re- 
serves. I would not object to a reason- 
able amount. But present law allows the 
banks to buy all the bonds they want to 
of the U.S. Government and then pay for 
them with money created on the credit 
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of the Nation, and it does not cost them 
a penny. I think that is very helpful to 
the banks. At one time the banks held 
about $60 billion of these bonds. I think 
they hold now approximately $60 billion 
and at 4 percent that would be $2.4 bil- 
lion a year. Do these bonds cost them 
anything? Absolutely nothing. So there 
is $2.4 billion right there. You could 
enumerate all the benefits and subsidies 
that the bankers get throughout—and 
remember I am not against the banks. 
Iam for the banks—and I am for a prof- 
itable banking system. But I want them 
to render service to the people of the 
country—the real people, the plain peo- 
ple of the United States. So when you 
enumerate all the benefits that all the 
banks get from the U.S. Government, it 
will aggregate a staggering sum. 

Now if anybody wants to take issue 
with me on that, I am ready to debate 
with them. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You made a remark 
about taxpayers paying for the clearing 
of checks. Will you explain that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, easily. We have 12 
Federal Reserve banks. At one time they 
were autonomous. Each bank was a 
separate institution. Under Woodrow 
Wilson it could not have been set up any 
other way because he was against a 
central banking system. So it was 
created with 12 separate banking insti- 
tutions—12 Federal Reserve banks, lo- 
cated in 12 areas. All the banks in an 
area were served by a particular Federal 
Reserve bank and they would send their 
checks to that bank and they would be 
cleared through the Federal Reserve 
banking system. It would not cost the 
particular bank anything. Not only that, 
my dear friend, but when banks would 
call up and want money shipped to them, 
it would be shipped at the taxpayers’ 
expense. There were telegraphic ex- 
penses and the taxpayers paid it. Post- 
age was paid. Express charges and 
Brinks delivery charges were paid. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, where is this in the 
budget? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
let me finish. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Would the gentleman 
answer my question? Where in the 
budget is the taxpayers’ money going 
for the Federal Reserve bank? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will be 
interested in this. You are against back- 
door financing, I assume? 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, that is right. 
This is one of the outstanding cases of 
back-door financing in America. You 
will not find it in the budget. It is not 
reported to the Congress except in the 
report that the Federal Reserve makes 
once a year. You will not find it any- 
where. It is a back-door spending deal 
which has been permitted to the Federal 
Reserve banking system, which became 
a central bank long after Woodrow Wil- 
son passed away; in 1935 it became a cen- 
tral bank and that central bank can pur- 
chase U.S. Government bonds by paying 
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for them just by a flick of the pen. They 
do not pay anything for them except the 
Government credit, and they have ac- 
quired more than $30 billion of bonds in 
that way. They are held in the Federal 
Reserve bank. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me finish, please. 
I am going to tell you about this, and I 
hope you are interested in this. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I am—I have heard 
it for 11 years. 

Mr.PATMAN. No, you have not heard 
this part and I know by your questions 
that you have not, and by answering your 
questions, I can bring this out and I am 
glad to do it. They are holding in that 
New York bank over $30 billion of Gov- 
ernment bonds purchased for nothing— 
nothing but just the credit of the United 
States. Every year the taxpayers pay 
interest on that to the Treasury and the 
Treasury sends to the open market com- 
mittee in New York over a billion dollars 
a year. That pays for clearing these 
checks. That pays for everything that 
they want to spend money for—big par- 
ties that cost $5,000 an occasion, big 
banquets, and expensive travel. They 
pay for it out of the taxpayers’ money 
but they do not account to the Congress 
for it. They just spend all they want to 
and turn the rest of it over to the Treas- 
ury by the month and by the end of the 
year. This is back-door financing at its 
worst, and I suggest since the old argu- 
ment is made—does this kind of back- 
door financing exist—I say it does and 
have introduced a bill to stop this busi- 
ness of back-door financing. 

This is the worst type. This is the 
way they get the money to pay for clear- 
ing the checks. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Will the gentleman 
come to a stopping place? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to. I 
shall be very glad to. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is about the most round- 
5 explanation I have ever heard as 

how to obtain the taxpayers’ money. 

The gentleman knows he has never 
voted for anything against back-door 
spending, since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I have been try- 
ing to correct that all the time. The 
gentleman just did not notice it. I have 
been trying to correct it. 

I agree with the gentleman that this 
is a circuitous route. It is all around 
Robin Hood’s barn, but it satisfies the 
bankers. They likeit. They like it very 
much, because they get $150 million a 
year from the taxpayers that way, and 
the people do not even know it. If the 
gentleman offered a bill, or if I were to 
offer a bill right now, to change it, I 
doubt there is a single Member of the 
House, of all the 435, including myself, 
who could not be called to the telephone 
while the vote was being taken by some 
important banker, who lived in his dis- 
trict. 

All of us know important bankers, who 
are our friends. We answer the tele- 
phone when they call. They could tell 
Members, “Do not vote for that Patman 
bill. That Patman bill is inflationary. 
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It involves greenback money, printing- 
press money. It is all bad,” and any 
kind of untrue statements. He could 
say, “Yes, Mr. Banker, I will vote against 
that Patman bill.” 

All Members could safely do that, be- 
cause they would be catering to the 
banks and at the same time it would 
not hurt them with the people, because 
the people do not know anything about it. 

We have to make this a national cam- 
paign before Members of Congress will 
be in a position to protect themselves by 
voting right on this issue. When they do, 
it will save a lot of money every year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the 
study made in the subcommittee print, 
to which the gentleman has directed our 
attention, there are outlined the amounts 
of money deposited in the various banks 
throughout the United States, which 
money belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did the 
committee make a study to ascertain 
how those particular sums got into par- 
ticular banks, and whether there was 
any favoritism? Who makes the de- 
posits? 

Mr. PATMAN. We have not gone into 
that yet. We shall commence a hearing 
on January 21, which is Tuesday, a week 
from tomorrow. In the hearing we will 
go into the Federal Reserve System and 
its operations for the past 50 years and 
study some bills which will be offered or 
have been offered to correct some abuses 
we know now exist. 

I can tell the gentleman how that 
money gets there. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
it? 

Mr. PATMAN. The money gets in 
there through several means, which I 
outlined in the prepared speech I made, 
including social security funds and in 
many other ways. This means that if a 
bank buys a million dollars’ worth of 
bonds which the Government has just 
issued or will issue, the million dollars 
will not be sent to the Federal Reserve 
bank immediately for the Government, 
but the million dollars will be kept in the 
bank. It will be kept there indefinitely— 
sometimes for weeks, sometimes for 
months, sometimes for a year or more. 
Then the bank gets the use of the money. 
They use the money, or a large part of it, 
for bonds that they purchase from the 
Government. The Government is pay- 
ing interest on those bonds from the time 
that the bonds are issued, yet the bank 
is keeping the money. 

That is the reason why I brought up 
the question of a poor taxpayer who is 
charged with not paying his taxes on 
time, by April 15. What is the charge, 
really? Is it that the taxpeyer failed to 
pay the money due to the U.S. Govern- 
ment? No. It is that the taxpayer 
failed to pay the money to the bank. 
The bank can use the money for weeks 
and months, and sometimes for a year 
or more, without turning it in to the 
Government, so why does the taxpayer 
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not have a privilege of keeping that 
money a little longer? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I take it 
from the gentleman's statement that if 
I lived, let us say, on the far side of a 
State, away from the Federal Reserve 
System, and I had a bank account there, 
and I wrote a check to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for some social security tax 
which was owed on a bank at the far 
end of the State, the Federal Government 
would permit that money to remain in 
the bank, and would tell the banker to 
transfer it from my account over to 
theirs? 

Mr.PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And the 
money would be left in the bank? 

Mr. PATMAN. It would be left in the 
bank indefinitely, until the Government 
needed it. 

The Government cannot draw checks 
on this money which is in these banks. 
The Government has no right to draw 
checks on the money any more than it 
could draw checks on an individual who 
turned money into a bank. 

The Government can only check on 
the Federal Reserve, and it is necessary 
that the Government call the money into 
the Federal Reserve System before the 
Government can issue a check on it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
believe the gentleman fully understood 
my question and the subject to which I 
made reference. 

Suppose I had an account in a bank, 
and I owed a tax to the Government, and 
I issued my check to the Government, 
and the Governnient submitted it to my 
bank. Does the Government then have 
323 policy of leaving the money in the 
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Mr. PATMAN. That is the policy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And then 
when my check was submitted to the 
bank oe 

Mr. PATMAN. It is transferred from 
your account to the bank’s account. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Not the 
bank’s account? 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes; it is, to the bank's 
tax and loan account. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is it not 
transferred to the Federal Government? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, it is not trans- 
ferred until it is called for; in other 
words, a call has got to be made We 
need some more money in the Federal 
Reserve“ — and they then send in a cer- 
tain percentage of what they have got 
to the Federal Reserve so they can issue 
checks on it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: The gen- 
tleman means that it stays there? 

Mr. PATMAN. It stays there until 
it is called, because they cannot check 
on the gentleman's bank; the Federal 
Government has no right to check on 
the gentleman’s bank. The Federal 
Government will tell the gentleman's 
bank that a certain percent of that ac- 
count that they hold will have to be 
turned in by a certain time to the Fed- 
eral Reserve because they want to check 
on the Federal Reserve. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But is it 
carried in the bank in the name of the 
bank? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is in the name of 
the Treasury of the United States; that 
is, it is where it can be called in the 
Treasury’s name, but it is used by the 
bank as though it were in the bank’s 
name until it is called for by the Treas- 
ury. And they get the fruits of it; name- 
ly, interest. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you are 
not a member of the Federal Reserve 
System you do not get that advantage? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, you do. Mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve have the 
same right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But I say, 
if you are not a member of the Federal 
Reserve 

Mr. PATMAN. They get the same ad- 
vantage if they are an insured bank an 
a depositary. 2 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par Max] 
for his constructive contribution he is 
making this afternoon. As the current 
economic documentation from the ad- 
ministration reveals, our expenditure in 
the next budget for interest on the na- 
tional debt is going to be a tremendous 
item, perhaps the highest interest ex- 
penditure in history. I take it that what 
the gentleman from Texas is saying is 
this: That as long as the taxpayers of 
the United States have to pay out in 
interest on the national debt these multi- 
billion-dollar sums every year it cer- 
tainly behooves our financial housekeep- 
ers to make sure that on the income side 
the Government of the United States 
gets every penny of interest which it is in 
right entitled to. Is that the sense of 
the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a good state- 
ment and I agree with that. 

Mr. REUSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any estimate of the amount of revenue 
lost to the U.S. Treasury every year as a 
result of the current practice of not ob- 
taining interest on these tax and loan 
and similar accounts? 

Mr. PATMAN. Judging by last year, 
1963, and judging by the rate of around 
4 percent, there was an average of $5.3 
billion in the banks last year, and if you 
multiply that by 4 percent, that comes 
to about $212 million a year. Of course, 
the banks get 5 percent for the use of 
that free money, but figuring it at the 
Government’s long-term rate of 4 per- 
cent it would mean $212 million a year. 
For $7 billion, of course, it would be $280 
million a year. If it were $10 billion, as 
it is sometimes, that is in these banks 
free of charge, it amounts to a consider- 
able sum of money—$400 million a 
year—which otherwise could be saved to 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. REUSS. Certainly, even if the ac- 
tual saving to the taxpayers should turn 
out to be less than the estimates just 
given by the gentleman from Texas, it is 
obviously up in the scores of millions of 
dollars every year. This is a tremendous 
sum. Once again I think the gentleman 
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from Texas is pursuing a course of pru- 
dence and economy in raising this ques- 
tion. I hope that the hearings which his 
committee, the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, is about to hold, 
will further illuminate this situation and 
hopefully enable the gentlemen to come 
up with some very concrete recommen- 
dations to the Congress and the adminis- 
tration which will enable this country’s 
Treasury to recoup some of the interest 
payments which would make such a dif- 
ference in our annual budget obligation. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman, 
and also I want to thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] for their 
contributions. Both these gentlemen are 
valuable mémbers of our committee and 
have been very helpful on this subject. 
They are studying it every day; they are 
working on it. I appreciate the work 
they have done. They are very valuable 
members of our committee. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his kind remarks. But 
in trying to clarify the point made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tart], he 
brought up the question about the effect 
on the subject, particularly, that there be 
some interest paid on demand deposits, 
on our fiscal policy. It brought to my 
mind—and I would like to have the 
chairman check my information relative 
to this, as to its correctness, the recent 
change in the interest paid on time de- 
posits under regulation Q to 4 percent. 
That resulted in a tremendous spurt in 
the amount of deposits in time deposits, 
growing much more rapidly than demand 
deposits. Am I correct in assuming that 
the demand deposits play a more dynam- 
ic role in the money supply of the United 
States than the time deposits? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. The volume of money in the 
United States is, of course, the amount 
of money outstanding, about $30 billion 
in Federal Reserve notes, coins, and so 
forth, plus the amount of demand de- 
posits in banks. You do not count the 
time deposits when you measure the 
volume of money in the country. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HANNA. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that there is a definite relationship 
between the ability of the United States 
to consume its gross national product, 
and the amount of money supply there is 
on hand? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. And the low volume of money 
has hampered, hindered, and deterred 
our Government for many, many years 
in comparison particularly with the ad- 
vancement and expansion made in other 
countries of the world where they had 
@ more realistic and sensible view of the 
situation and handled it accordingly. 
We have let our monetary system act as 
a drag on the economy. 

Mr. HANNA. I assume if paying an 
interest rate on demand deposits were 
to increase the demand deposits, as we 
have seen on demand deposits, this would 
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give us a greater fluidity of goods in the 
consumer market? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. It will not be harmful—it will 
be helpful. May I suggest that the hard 
money, high interest policy that started 
in this country in 1953 and has con- 
tinued more or less up to date, has re- 
sulted in our paying over $10 billion a 
year interest on U.S. Government obli- 
gations. It is the second largest item in 
our national budget. The largest item 
is for national defense. The next larg- 
est item is for interest on the national 
debt. But today it is my belief from what 
knowledge I have of this subject and 
from the work and study I have done 
on it over a long period of time, that if 
we would go back to 1952 and have the 
rate as of 1952 applied to our national 
debt now, it would be approximately $4 
billion less than we will be paying this 
year. You can look that over and you 
will come to the same conclusion, be- 
cause there was a time when this coun- 
try used the Federal Reserve as it should, 
in the interest of the people and the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

I can give you a specific example. 
Take the rate and the amount from 
June 30, 1939, to June 30, 1951, a 12-year 
period. Early in 1939, about the middle 
of the year, we had 7 or 8 million unem- 
ployed people. Our country was suffer- 
ing from a depression. We were having 
hard times. The war commenced about 
September 1 and we began to prepare 
for the war against possible enemies. 
We had a special session of Congress on 
September 15 to do that. Then we com- 
menced spending money. We spent lots 
ofmoney. During the war we went from 
a severe depression into the most infla- 
tionary condition in the world, and we 
were spending as much as a quarter of a 
billion dollars a day on the battlefield. 
Ordinarily prices would have gone out of 
the roof, the cost of money would have 
gone 50 percent higher than it was dur- 
ing Lincoln's time. But the Federal Re- 
serve was working for the Government 
then during that 12-year period. We 
can see that the cost of bonds did not go 
up. They remained at 2-percent interest 
during that 12 years, the roughest time 
that this country or any other country 
ever suffered. 

After the war was over there was a let- 
down. People had their pockets filled 
with money, their checking accounts 
were filled with money, and they wanted 
to buy something quick, automobiles, ap- 
pliances, and everything else that had 
been denied them during the war. 
There was a terrible credit inflation. 
But during that 12-year period bonds 
stayed at 2-percent interest. The cost of 
interest did not go up and no bonds, not 
one—and I challenge any Member of this 
House of Representatives to name me 
any time when the bonds went below 
par. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
does recognize it was not the Federal 
Reserve System that did this during the 
war and after the war. There was price 
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and credit control; there was actually 
rationing imposed on our people by the 
Government. We got rid of 10 million 
unemployed by putting them in uniform. 
I do not think the gentleman is using 
this as an example of a peacetime system. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, was 
it not the result of the Federal Reserve 
in 1951 under President Truman, and I 
think that was wise, where the Federal 
Reserve System stopped buying these 
bonds at the usually pegged rate of 2 
percent, and let the bonds seek their 
market value, that stopped the World 
War II inflation, where the dollar had 
been cut in half? So we had this effect: 
We told our people to buy Government 
bonds in 1940 for $18.75, and we would 
pay them back in 10 years $25. That 
was with the interest. We paid them 
back $25, but that $25 had a purchasing 
power of $12.50. This was the way the 
Federal Government took money out of 
its pockets and did not give the people 
any interest, actually, but took the dif- 
ference between $12.50 and $18.75. Will 
the gentleman not agree that is exactly 
what happened under what he calls this 
free money policy? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree with 
that at all. I say that the Federal Re- 
serve did that. At one time Mr. Eccles 
was asked the question, “Can the Open 
Market Committee take any rate that 
it wants to take and hold it there?” Mr. 
Eccles’ reply was, “It can.” The ques- 
tion was, “Could you fix it at 1.99 or 2.01 
or at 2.95 and just keep it just where 
you want?” He said, “We can do that.” 
And he was exactly right. That is what 
they did over that 12-year period. 

I notice the gentleman was careful not 
to deny that they kept the rate there 
during that 12-year period. I am talk- 
ing about interest rates. As far as prices 
and commodities were concerned, there 
were 8 million prices and commodities 
affected. We brought that bill before 
the House every year, not every 5 years 
or every 2 years, but every year, under 
an open rule, subject to amendment from 
any Member of this body, and we had 
terrific fights on it, because even in war- 
time, controls were very unpopular and 
were not 100 percent enforced, as the 
gentleman knows and realizes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. I was 
picking up where the gentleman was 
making his point, that they did hold 
interest rates for Government bonds. 
What was the penalty because the Fed- 
eral bond became the base of the mone- 
tary system? The penalty was the de- 
valuation of the dollar, which took in- 
come away from the lowest paid people, 
and they were the people who suffered 
the most. The higher paid people could 
have investments and not suffer so much. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree with 
the gentleman at all. I am talking about 
interest rates alone. If they could hold 
it during that 12-year period, they could 
have held it ever since, and that is what 
I am talking about. It would not be a 
penalty; it would be a benefit to the 
American taxpayer. We would be pay- 
ing $6 billion interest instead of more 
than $10 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was the relation 
of the Government bonds to the con- 
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sumer price index and the price of the 
bonds themselves as far as the purchas- 
ing power was concerned, and that is 
where the gentleman’s argument is 
fallacious. 

Mr. PATMAN. It has been done many 
times, and there is where the difference 
arises, because the taxpayer and the con- 
sumer are the same. 

The Domestic Finance Subcommittee 
will meet January 21, next Tuesday. We 
expect to go into the Federal Reserve 
banking system. Some interesting things 
have taken place in the last 50 years 
since Woodrow Wilson first advocated 
the Federal Reserve System, which is a 
great system. I am not trying to destroy 
it. I want to keep everything that is good 
and change everything bad that has de- 
veloped during these 50 years. At first 
we had 12 Federal Reserve banks, sepa- 
rate and distinct. Then we had a central 
banking system that was created during 
the depression. I do not say that the 
people who were interested took advan- 
tage of that development in order to get 
laws through that would help them in the 
future, but that was the result. What 
happened? What they did in 1935 is re- 
flecting on us right now. 

May I invite your attention to this, 
that a few months ago the President of 
the United States was privileged to select 
a Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Back under Woodrow Wilson the 
Secretary of the Treasury was Chairman. 
But that was all changed in 1935. Do 
you know who he had to select? We put 
the President of the United States in a 
straitjacket. We denied him the free- 
dom of choice. By reason of that law 
in 1935, the President was compelled to 
select one of the seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He could not 
select anybody else. - 

Now that chairmanship is the most 
important office in the civilized world. 
In some ways it entails powers over the 
President of the United States or the 
Congress of the United States. Why? 
Because that Board can veto what the 
Congress does. That Board can veto 
what the President can do. Now there 
is the biggest and most important eco- 
nomic policy job in the world, and we, 
30 years ago, when nobody was looking 
passed a law and put our President in 
a straitjacket and told him, “You can- 
not select the best man in the United 
States to do that job. You have to take 
one of those seven and nobody else.” 
That is not right. That is just one of 
the things that ought to be changed that 
has developed all during the 50 years 
since the Federal Reserve System was 
founded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was done inten- 
tionally and the argument of those who 
did it, and I happen to agree with them, 
was to make this Board whose job it is 
to carry out a constitutional function of 
the Congress, to regulate money, to keep 
it independent. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
whom? 
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Mr. CURTIS. Independent 
elected officials. 

Mr. PATMAN. Do you mean inde- 
pendent from the Government? 

Mr. CURTIS. Independent from 
elected officials, independent of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree with 
that at all. I do not agree with that 
at all. 

Mr.CURTIS. And independent of the 
President of the United States. All I am 
saying to the gentleman, and I think he 
has accurately stated his theory which 
is that this Board should be under po- 
litical domination—and I am using that 
in the fine sense of the word—and should 
not be independent. But at least give 
those who disagree with the gentleman 
the benefit of being equally well moti- 
vated for the benefit of our country, feel- 
ing that creating an independent Board 
that would not refiect the political judg- 
ment of the times would be better. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BURKHALTER). The time of the gentle- 
man from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of those of my colleagues who 
may have special orders at this time, 
would it be asking too much of them to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis] asked the question he did. 
The gentleman from Missouri is one of 
the ablest Members in the House. I do 
not know of any Member, Democratic or 
Republican, in either body of the Con- 
gress, who has given more study to this 
than has the gentleman from Missouri. 
I respect the gentleman. I do not agree 
with him always. In this particular 
case, I certainly do not agree with him. 
The gentleman and I have served on the 
same Joint Economic Committee for 
years and still serve on that committee. 
I know something about what kind of 
student he is. But may I suggest to the 
gentleman respectfully, I do not see how 
he can believe in a democracy and believe 
in the statement that he has just made. 
The gentleman has made a statement 
which says that the people who handle 
the money, the most important thing in 
the U.S. Government that could be used 
to veto everything that the Congress and 
the President does, if they want to use it 
that way, should be separate and distinct 
from the Government and should be 
divorced from politics. Now I want to 
see what this divorcing from politics 
means and just analyze it and evaluate 
it a little bit—just briefly. 

Who put the money powers into 
politics? The writers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States did that. What 
did the Constitution say? The Consti- 
tution says that Congress shall create 
the money and determine its value. Of 
course, that is not the exact language of 
the Constitution, but I believe all will 
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agree that that is the meaning of what 
it says. That is putting the regulation 
of money into politics. You cannot have 
a Congress and you could not have a 
democracy without the electorate having 
something to do with it. We use the 
word “democracy” but, of course, we are 
in a Republic and I believe what Madison 
said when he said that “A democracy in 
a Republic” is a true definition of our 
country. Wecannot create a democracy 
in a Republic if we are going to take the 
most important powers of our Govern- 
ment, and set them aside and let it be 
conducted in secret as it is now. We do 
not even know what the Fed does. We 
never know what they do. They are 
doing things, contrary to what the Execu- 
tive would like and what the Congress 
would like. 

There are secret meetings. Every 3 
weeks a secret meeting determines the 
volume of money and the cost of money. 
That is happening right here in broad 
daylight in the United States of America. 

Then the gentleman comes here and 
defends them and, in effect, says we 
ought to have a dictator as to money. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what we will 
have, if we let them run it the way they 
wish to. That is what we will have, a 
dictatorship as to money. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. May I mention the 
accord referred to. There was no such 
accord. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? The gentleman has used some 
pretty strong language. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman got 
me 10 more minutes, and I will save 
plenty of time for him. 

There was no accord in March of 1951. 
Before the Joint Economic Committee, 
in the gentleman’s presence, I proved 
time after time that in order to have 
an accord one must have an agreement 
between the President of the United 
States, who has power to fix the interest 
on Government bonds, and the Federal 
Reserve Board. There was no agree- 
ment with Mr. Truman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. There was not any 
agreement with Mr. Truman. There 
was no accord. That is a phony, intend- 
ed to take advantage of the American 
taxpayers. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell the Congress that President 
Truman repudiated the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not. That shows 
the gentleman was not listening. 

Mr. CURTIS. He did not. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman was 
not listening. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought I was. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Secretary of the 
1 was in the hospital at that 

e. 

Mr. CURTIS. The acting Secrctary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Secretary was in 
the hospital. He was gravely shocked 
and disappointed when he found out 
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that Mr. Truman had to denounce the 
Federal Reserve Board for doing some- 
thing which he had never approved at 
any time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me finish. Mr. 
Truman had the entire membership of 
the Federal Reserve Board before him. 
At no other time had any President done 
that. He told them, “Gentlemen, you 
cannot go back on your country this way 
by breaking the interest on these long- 
term bonds. You are going to keep the 
interest as it is.“ 

Every one of them agreed they would. 
But when they came out of that meet- 
ing, the bankers got on them, and Mr. 
McCabe, the Chairman, resigned because 
he could not take the heat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. There was no accord. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe the gentleman 
has been quite “picky.” 

Mr. PATMAN. It is on my time. Iam 
entitled to some criticism. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am talking about the 
arguments being “picky.” 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree with 
that. I think they are substantial. We 
are paying billions of dollars’ interest a 
year on the national debt. 

Mr. CURTIS. I said that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was acting with 
the consent of the President of the 
United States, and then the gentleman 
said that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was in the hospital, which he was. I 
should have said the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. He was not acting for 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point remains that 
he was an appointee of the Executive. 
President Truman did not repudiate the 
actions of his appointees in the Treas- 
ury Department, and to this day he has 
never denounced his Secretary of the 
Treasury, or Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time, for entering into 
the Federal Reserve Board-Treasury 
accord. 

If the gentleman will bear with me for 
a moment, I wish to make a comment on 
the point of representative government 
in a democracy. 

The gentleman has made a fair point 
in pointing out that we have set the 
Federal Reserve System, which has the 
power over money, outside of the politi- 
cal arena. I, as a Member of Congress, 
the same as the gentleman from Texas, 
am very jealous of the prerogatives of 
Congress, and I feel that the political 
process is fundamental, basic, and im- 
portant to our society. But our Govern- 
ment was never set up as other than a 
representative government, in which the 
people do not act directly but through 
a system of representation. 

In the judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment we certainly have, by the Constitu- 
tion, removed a tremendous power apart 
from the elective, ordinary, day-to-day 
political processes of the people. Our 
judges are appointed for life. 
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This is an area of fair debate, as to 
whether we should change the system. 
So is the area the gentleman pointed up. 
Let us not put it on the basis that those 
who believe there should be an independ- 
ent body of this nature are not deeply 
concerned about the welfare of our peo- 
ple, feeling that our society does move 
forward best with independent groups 
independent of the day-to-day political 
give and take. 

I make that statement in regard to 
giving the power over money to that 
group. Here lies the debate. The gen- 
tleman’s arguments are fair. We happen 
to disagree. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman stated 
that they are using the power which 
Congress gave them. They are abusing 
the power which Congress gave to them. 
Congress did not give them the power 
to meet in an ivory tower building every 
3 weeks, in secret session—with no 
Member of Congress knowing what hap- 
pens, with no member of the executive 
branch knowing what happens—to se- 
cretly determine what will be the policy 
on money and what interest rates will be. 

The Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee is topheavy with bankers 
who will benefit from high interest rates. 
How could we ever expect interest rates 
to go down under that situation? 

They even violate the law. I can tell 
the specific facts on that. I can write 
an account and indictment of it. 

The law says that the Open Market 
Committee shall be composed of seven 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
and five presidents of Federal Reserve 
banks. That makes 12 members. But 
when they have a meeting down there 
every 3 weeks they do not just bring in 
the Federal Reserve Board of seven 
members and the five presidents of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; they bring in the 
other seven presidents of Federal Reserve 
banks, too. They have some 30 to 50 
people in that room. But they are so 
carefully protected that you have never 
heard of a leak from that meeting, not 
one, with 30 to 50 people attending. 

Who are these 12 presidents of Federal 
Reserve banks? They are elected by the 
private banks who profit from high in- 
terest rates. Nobody can deny that. 
They have nine directors; in New York, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Richmond, At- 
lanta—every place where they have a 
Federal Reserve bank. They have nine 
directors who select the president of the 
bank. Six of them are selected by the 
private banks. Do you think they are 
going to go against the private banks? 
Of course not. The private banks put 
them in there. So they select the man 
who will carry out their will and their 
wish. They make him the president. He 
is elected for 5 years and every 3 weeks 
at this secret meeting they determine 
the volume of money and the interest 
rates, in this closed room. They have 
the 12 presidents of the Federal Reserve 
banks, not the 5 that the law permits 
them, but all of the 12. There is a count 
in the indictment to which they would 
have to plead guilty. But they think 
they have enough support in Congress 
so that they can stop anything from go- 
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ing through; and possibly they are right. 
You know, there is one weakness about a 
democracy. There are a great many peo- 
ple in bottleneck positions who can say 
“No” and make it stick—lots of them. 
But there is not one who can say “Yes” 
and be sure that it can be done. So they 
believe that they can stop any effort that 
is made to correct these money abuses. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BuRKHALTER). Under previous order of 
the House, the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. EDWARDS] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the President addressed the Con- 
gress and the Nation on the state of the 
Union. He gave the highest priority to 
two domestic issues—the battle for equal 
rights and the battle against poverty. It 
is appropriate therefore that a thought- 
ful and illuminating statement on these 
critical and related struggles appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today. The 
speech which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues was made by Jack T. 
Conway, executive director of the Indus- 
trial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, 
to the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee Conference on November 30, 
1963. Mr. Conway is highly regarded by 
his brothers and sisters in the labor 
movement, but his devotion to the com- 
mon weal has earned him an equally high 
regard by those engaged in Government, 
education, and the great social and eco- 
nomic struggles of our time. 

The address follows: 

THE POLITICS OF PROTEST 

No event for many months, and perhaps 
for many years, will occur except in the 
shadow of the death of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

I need not tell you that SNCC and CORE 
and most unions have not held a meeting in 
the past few years at which he was not pres- 
ent in some way, in his efforts, in his iden- 
tification, in his sympathy. But I am not 
here to speak about the role of John Ken- 
nedy in the history of our country. 

Even before this grotesque and incompre- 
hensible incident took place in Dallas, I had 
planned to talk to you about a problem and 
a strategy which presents itself tragically but 
acutely as an aspect of the death of President 
Kennedy. 

I intended to talk about the problem of 
leadership that confronts everyone in the 
United States who accepts a personal respon- 
sibility for the civil rights struggle. 

To begin with, I don't have to explain to 
you in detail what the press and TV have 
been stating over and over within the last 
week, that the American Government, the 
American society, the American institutions - 
are stable, mature, continuous, that even an 
event like the assassination of the President 
results in very little discontinuity in our 
lives. There is no danger of a coup d'etat, 
tanks are not brought up to ring the city to 
endorse the claims of one faction against 
another, there is no intervening chaos, or 
even an inter-regnum of uncertainty. 

After each election, when a President dies, 
by whatever intervention of providence, the 
law, the operation of the Government serv- 
ices, the understandings, the commitments, 
the contracts are continuous. Death itself, 
the sublime democrat, by leveling all of us 
equally, tends to strengthen the society and 
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to limit and even to reduce the role of the 
individual. ‘ 

The role and style of a particular President, 
of course, are distinctive and give their own 
color and form to the continuing politics. 

But even now we can certainly say that 
President Kennedy’s, and now President 
Johnson's political designs for the United 
States are based on the belief that wage 
earners, minority groups, middle- and low- 
income city people in general, older people, 
all of us who make up an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the society, have a broad interest 
that is almost the exact equivalent of the 
national community, that is an interest in 
justice, in full employment in social secu- 
rity, in a world at peace, in a community 
where there is no exploitation of one group 
by another. No party, not even the Demo- 
cratic Party which elected President Ken- 
nedy, had finally brought these people to- 
gether into an effective political party. This, 
of course, was in part because many of these 
people were inactive politically, are prevented 
from voting, or do not take the trouble to 
vote, or express their resentment against the 
society by apathy. 

It was the hope of President Kennedy that 
by education, by the development of leader- 
ship in the cities and the minority groups, 
by efforts like those of SNCC, CORE, the 
NAACP, and the labor movement, a repre- 
sentative majority party speaking for the in- 
terest of the rank and file would be institu- 
tionalized. Until this kind of party could 
be created, the legislative purposes of the 
people would have to be accomplished by 
what is essentially the politics of coalition. 

There can be no doubt that President 
Johnson in his own style and following his 
own instincts will continue to work toward 
this end. But President Johnson’s problem 
is our problem. At the present time we have 
not yet created this broadly based party we 
need so badly, and because we do not have 
this party, with its commitments reaching 
into every community of the United States, 
it is uncertain what way legislation and po- 
litical events will go in the next year, and in 
the next 4 years, and perhaps in the follow- 
ing 8 years 

So today we find ourselves in a society 
which is not in crisis because of the death of 
the National Executive, but which neverthe- 
less is a society that is uncertain, apparently 
because of the loss of a great leader, but in 
reality because we are in the middle of a 
process—a difficult one attempting to bring 
about new alinements in the community. 

What was unfinshed over the broad range 
of politics of the entire people of the country, 
was especially incomplete in civil rights. 
And even before the President's death, the 
civil rights movement had a serious leader- 
ship problem. 

There is no doubt that within the civil 
rights movement we are witnessing the un- 
folding of an important historical event, the 
unheralded appearance on the national scene 
of thousands of young men and women with 
a real genius for political and social creativ- 
ity. There have been these kinds of mani- 
festations in the past in this country. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution the Nation sud- 
denly produced hundreds of young men with 
a superb understanding of politics, and war, 
and the organization of government. On the 
African Continent we are witnessing a simi- 
lar development today. 

During the 1930's, the organization of the 
CIO similarly came on the country like a 
bugle call which brought thousands of young 
people out of the ranks of the unemployed 
into the front rank of a new movement which 
was to affect profoundly the direction of the 
American society. 

You should note that I have cited success- 
ful revolutions, the American Revolution, 
the freedom movement in Africa, the CIO in 
the 1930's. 
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Each of these social movements produced 
their own leadership, found a way to institu- 
tionalize their programs, found a way to pro- 
vide for the training and the renewal of their 
spokesmen, and finally a continuing justify- 
ing useful activity; that is, a soil in which to 
grow. 

But there have been other movements, 
just as rich in leadership and brilliance, 
which had a brief moment of glory and 
disappeared. The Chartist movement in 
England, the almost simultaneous labor 
movement in the 1820's and 1830's in the 
United States, the Populist movement in 
the United States after the Civil War, the 
Wobbly movement before the First World 
War, and the American Socialist movement 
which ran aground in the American depres- 
sion, 

The question is, Why did some of these 
movements and some of these leaders suc- 
ceed so splendidly, and why did others, 
equally hopeful, shatter themselves against 
the opposition of the society, with the 
leaders of these movements finally disap- 
pearing in a querulous and frustrated old 
age? 

An even more important consideration for 
you in the civil rights movement is, which 
of these two fates will be the destiny of the 
civil rights movement? 

None can doubt that the cause you are 
fighting for will ultimately be won, just as 
the lost causes for which the Chartists, the 
Workingmen’s Parties of the 1820's, the Pop- 
ulists, and even the American Socialists 
fought for, were ultimately won. But the 
fact is victory can be postponed in a ter- 
ribly disheartening way, unless the leader- 
ship of a people’s movement makes intelli- 
gent and practical choices. You now are 


in a position it seems to me, when you can 


no longer count on the original explosion 
of energy and talent to continue your prog- 
ress. In the civil rights movement, I believe, 
there is the possibility at this moment, that 
unless you make a wise choice of strategy 
and choose your goals with a deliberate in- 
telligence, you may exhaust yourselves fight- 
ing up dead end alleys, use up your resources, 
lose the opportunity to provide for a con- 
tinuity of leadership, and delay the achieve- 
ment of your goals. 

For example, in the 1930's, a protest move- 
ment very like your own came on the Ameri- 
can scene. 

The leaders of this movement were young, 
imaginative, idealistic and courageous peo- 
ple like you, high school and college students 
who suddenly found themselves in a world 
of closed factories, locked offices, and bread- 
lines. They were unemployed, but they were 
not the unemployed. They were the leaders 
of the unemployed, who gave a voice, and 
a direction to the men and women in the 
cities who had been turned off their jobs 
and in the country who were prevented by 
an invisible barrier from selling the food 
and fiber they produced to meet the needs 
of the country. In the beginning, just as in 
the case of your own movement, the major 
effort took the form of unconventional 
strikes, demonstrations, protest marches. In 
some cities spectacular gains were made, 
and then in the course of a few months, the 
gains and the movements dissipated until 
only a small leadership core remained. 

But then something happened. John L. 
Lewis organized the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Funds were made avail- 
able. The young leaders of the protest 
movement began working with the CIO. 
Very soon, the leadership developed a con- 
stituency. First among unemployed work- 
ers, and then among employed workers. 
This movement found a way to establish 
a relationship in an organized pattern of 
services, which the members recognized as 
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essential, and which it was possible to in- 
stitutionalize into membership organizations 
and in the contracts that were negotiated 
with the companies. The need to pass the 
hat continuously was replaced by self-sup- 
porting organizations. Training programs 
were developed within the unions. The on- 
going useful activities assured the conti- 
nuity of the CIO. A new force in American 
life came into being. 

As a responsible leader in the American 
labor movement, let me say that whatever 
you may think of us in the unions, we in 
the unions think of you as a part of the 
same protest movement which gave birth to 
our unions. You and we come from the 
same tradition. 

History has brought us to a place in time 
where we must give explicit recognition to 
our identity of interests, or both of us may 
lose our way. 

The labor movement, by virtue of its suc- 
cesses from 1935 to 1964 has lost some of its 
bite, its sharpness, and its fervor. This is 
natural, since its constituents, through their 
efforts, have won a relatively comfortable 
middleground in the American society. The 
wages, the working conditions, the health 
programs, the retirement provisions, the 
Status of American union members has to 
some degree set them apart from the unorga- 
nized people who work for wages on farms, 
in many of the service trades, and on the 
economic fringes of the society. 

When you consider the problems that have 
faced the labor movement the past 6 to 8 
years, it is easy to realize why the attention 
of trade union leadership was turned inward. 
Not only were the problems present of merg- 
ing two great organizations—the AFL and 
the CIO, with their distinct different tradi- 
tions and ways of doing things—but the la- 
bor movement had to weather the effects of 
three successive recessions and the rapidly 
increasing displacement of workers through 
automation and the technological revolution 
which has been taking place. 

But even this relative affluence is not guar- 
‘anteed. Indeed, at the moment it rests on 
an economy which is undergoing dynamic 
changes. What union members now have 
cannot be protected by locks, or by any 
standstill, last-ditch defense of what we 
have today and what we had yesterday. 

As you well know, the American labor 
movement does not manage the controls 
which can bring about full employment and 
the realization of the just and reasonable 
expectations of the people in the United 
States who live on the lowest income levels. 
Tt does not, by itself, have sufficient control 
over the economy even to insure the secure 
continuity of its own place in the society. 

Moreover, the relative importance of the 
labor movement is in danger of declining 
even more. The people who make up the 
largest section of the work force, profes- 
sional and technical workers, those in the 
expanding governmental and scientific em- 
ployments are increasing in numbers to an 
extent that the numerical strength of the 
labor movement is being diminished pro- 
portionately. So we find ourselves today 
with the work force of the Nation today in 
three tiers. 

1. The poverty stricken, unemployed, the 
underemployed, the migratory workers, the 
uneducated young people, the oldtimers 
without pensions—a massive block of our 
people without effective voice. 

2. The great middle bloc—of which orga- 
nized labor constitutes the great bulk— 
fraught with its own problems, wrestling 
with sweeping changes in technology, fight- 
ing defensively in many instances in what it 
considers to be in the interest of its mem- 
bers. 


3. The new and expanding technical and 
professional, largely white-collar educated 
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work force is still effectively beyond the reach 
of the labor movement as its exists today. 

The least well off Americans cannot hope 
to improve their situation except through 
the labor movement, whether the unions 
organize them directly, seek legislation on 
their behalf, or pull them up indirectly by 
exertions designed to help union members. 
This is rather well understood in the society. 
Not so well appreciated is the fact that rela- 
tively well-paid and well-placed professional 
and technical workers, who are still largely 
unorganized, also have educational, cultural, 
political, and even economic expectations 
which cannot be met without a profound 
reorganization of our politics, our Govern- 
ment, and our economy around the program 
which has been developed and spoken for 
most articulately by the unions of this 
country. 

Already, the uncertainties in American 
life are finding political expression. An 
attempt is being made by people who do not 
want change or reform or any alteration 
in the present distribution of privileges, to 
make the labor movement a target scapegoat 
for many different frustrations. How shrewd 
this tactic is becomes evident when you 
remember that the hope for reform cannot 
possibly succeed except through a political 
organization which hinges on the unions and 
brings together into one movement, the 
expanding employments, organized wage- 
earners, and the people without privileges in 
the society. 

Essentially President Kennedy was at- 
tempting to organize this new alinement. 
President Johnson will be working in the 
same direction, But profound reforms, 
sweeping social reconstruction, and economic 
reconstitution can only succeed under the 
power of the moral electricity which is gen- 
erated by a “corps of young, of purposeful, of 
idealistic, of courageous, and imaginative 
leaders.” 

This analysis of structure of the Ameri- 
can politics is not original with me. A. Philip 
Randolph described the American scene to 
the recent convention of the AFL-CIO in 
essentially the same terms. He, too, under- 
line the responsibility of the Government 
and the entire society to create the conditions 
for social justice, and the necessity for a 
strengthened Negro-labor alliance to abolish 
the American underclass and to allow the 
underprivileged, the exiles, and the untouch- 
ables to enter fully into the life of the Ameri- 
can community. 

It is not a secret that if the American 
labor movement is to carry its weight in this 
common moral task, it needs a fuel injection. 

I think we are getting it. Your energies, 
your daring, your imagination can help speed 
up this rejuvenation of the American unions. 

But we must find a workable relationship 
centered around the American labor move- 
ment. We must solve the problem of finding 
economic support for civil rights efforts. You 
must secure a method for conserving and 
developing leaders. Your task is to establish 
an operation which will give meaningful and 
significant purpose for your work. 

You are young people. You are not work- 
ing for salaries. You are working out of con- 
viction. You have at the present time the 
sympathy of most of the American people. 
You are an inspiration to many Americans. 
And you are engaged on an important moral 
froiut. 

But at the same time you are dependent on 
the continuing interest and support of the 
American people. You exist within the pro- 
tection of a sympathetic society. You are 
dependent on the generosity of many people, 
and most critically, at the present time as you 
win rights for your people, you lose them 
as constituents because you have no estab- 
lished organization to hold them after you 
have gotten them jobs or votes. 
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Many movements like yours have failed in 
the past, because the young leaders grew 
older and acquired families and responsibil- 
ities and the need for a stable income, be- 
cause they persisted stubbornly in their orig- 
inal effort after public sympathy, which is 
always fickle, shifted to some other interest, 
because they ran directly at odds with power- 
ful interests, and they had no way of paus- 
ing to change their tactics. Thus, they could 
not continue their movement in a second 
phase, since they had no continuous constit- 
uency to ratify new programs and which 
would recognize the need to pay for the costs 
of a twisting struggle. Very often in the past 
the turning business cycle, or the onset of 
a war, temporarily met the most pressing 
needs of their supporters, who then drifted 
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All of these reasons for failure can be 
summed up in the inability to put down roots 
where cause, and results achieved, produced 
an organization which was self-sustaining. 

Whether or not these hazards face you is 
for you to decide but you might give thought 
to a program of continuing activities which 
would take you around these rocky contin- 
gencies, and at the same time, serve your ul- 
timate purposes effectively. 

I do not suggest that you should let up in 
your effort to achieve absolute equality of 
treatment or of membership, or of oppor- 
tunity within the American labor movement 
or in the opportunity to work at the jobs in 
the jurisdiction in the American unions. 
There is an important moral imperative in 
this effort of yours, whether or not it is prof- 
itable economically and socially. 

Philip Randolph’s reminder to the labor 
movement should also be noted by you. You 
are not apart from labor, you are not in op- 
position to it. This is what Philip Randolph 
said: “If the Negro’s nonviolent movement 
owes a great deal to Gandhi and Thoreau, it 
is also indebted to the American labor move- 
ment. If the behavior of militant Negroes 
baffles many white Americans, it should not 
baffle the house of labor, For more than any 
other segment of the American society, we 
(the labor movement) have intimate knowl- 
edge of the forces blocking the Negroes’ 
stride toward freedom.” 

But while you take justifiable pride in 
your militance, I know you are well aware 
that even when you have won absolute equal- 
ity of opportunity in the factories, and in 
the building trades, and in the shops and 
warehouses, you may have won a ticket 
which at best entitles you only to share in 
the uncertainties and difficulties that will 
beset every worker in the trades that are 
being automated. Victory on this sector 
will be dramatic and important morally, but 
I suspect when it is won, when you examine 
your triumph, there is the danger that you 
may find you have won the right merely to 
equality in the lines of the unemployed. 
For this obvious reason we all have to raise 
our sights. 

Philip Randolph, and I should add, Walter 
Reuther, especially in his recent speech be- 
fore the last convention of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO, detailed 
the features of a political and economic pro- 
gram we must assume responsibility for, if 
the slogans you raise now are not to mock 
you 10 and 20 years from today. 

Here obviously we cannot rely on our orig- 
inality or imagination. Any program we 
choose must come out of the evolving pres- 
ent and the program American wage earners 
have fashioned out of their needs and ex- 
periences. For us this means that we must 
reexamine our past, back at least to the 
Roosevelt New Deal, which we can now see 
was more than a set of political battle cries. 
To meet the specific requirements of the 
sharecroppers, the tenant farmers, the un- 
employed, he devised a legislative program 
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which provided CWA and WPA jobs for peo- 
ple who were looking for work. Through 
farm security, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration Act, and the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration he enabled farm fam- 
ilies to restore their soil, to electrify their 
homes, to connect with the nationwide net- 
work of telephones, to begin to live in the 
contemporary American society. The Wag- 
ner Act gave workingmen the opportunity 
to become industrial and political citizens of 
the country, and the social security legisla- 
tion was the foundation of whatever income 
security most people in the country have to- 
day, the housing acts provided decent homes 
for tens of millions of American families, 
granting our present urgent needs. 

Almost everyone except Philip Randolph 
has tended to forget what made President 
Truman’s Marshall plan a successful turning 
point in history. The Marshall plan suc- 
ceeded in Europe because it invested some 
$13 billion in roads, in factories, in jobs, in 
homes, in hospitals, in schools, and in train- 
ing programs, and because it embodied a 
principle which has not yet been accepted in 
our Government, democratic central plan- 
ning for the employment of the national re- 
sources of a country. 

This principle, it should be added, has 
been so widely applauded because of its suc- 
cess in Europe and so totally neglected in 
application in the United States, that it 
should not be passed over with a phrase. 
The Marshall plan was based on the aware- 
ness of the value of human beings as a na- 
tional resource. Beginning in many cases 
only with people and rubble, the Marshall 
plan brought economic and social planners 
together who very quickly blueprinted an 
economy to meet the specific needs of the 
national and the European community. As 
a consequence, unemployment has largely 
been abolished in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and is very nearly nonexistent in 
Italy. With our material and technical re- 
sources, it is inconceivable that a national 
plan could not produce the schools, the 
houses, and the industrial opportunities 
which could deal simultaneously with the 
waste of lives involved in 4 million unem- 
ployed, and the erosion of justice that is 
implicit in the creation of an artificial sec- 
ond-class confinement for 20 million Ameri- 
cans with all the locked-up talents and abili- 
ties that are the virtue of any 20 million 
people, planning to achieve a democratically 
determined goal. But, this assumes that 
people will take the personal responsibility 
for making the democratic determination. 

President Kennedy’s conception of a Peace 
Corps brought the responsibility for chang- 
ing the world and the possibility for its 
achievement very close to the personal lives 
of all of us. Here, for the first time in 
modern history at least, outside of war, the 
individual was given an opportunity to work 
himself, directly with his own hands, with 
his own brains, at the great task. 

It seems inevitable that we will have a 
landing on the moon whether we ask for 
the round trip ticket or not. But more ur- 
gently we need a rediscovery of America, 
which we will not get, unless we produce it 
ourselves. 

It seems to me that the time is now for 
this country to take the best of the ideas 
of Roosevelt, Truman and Kennedy and mod- 
ernize them. 

Take the direct aid concept to individ- 
uals embodied in the WPA and the CCC and 
the NYA for jobs and education. 

Take the massive directed, planned spend- 
ing concept of the Marshall plan and de- 
clare an all-out war on poverty and illitera- 
cy in the rural South, the depressed areas 
in the country and in the teeming central 
cities. 
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Take the dedication and service concept of 
the Peace Corps and put it to work at home. 

Philip Randolph suggests a Marshall plan 
for this rediscovery of America. 

The Peace Corps, without abandoning its 
work overseas can also work in the South 
and in our big cities. 

The training schools, which the U.S. AID 
is supporting in north Africa, in Latin Amer- 
ica, in Africa, and in Asia, for the young 
people in the developing nations, need coun- 
terparts in the United States. 

American aid overseas is committed to the 
establishment of superb new universities in 
the new countries. There is a new country 
to be discovered in the United States which 
needs equivalent scholarships and fellow- 
ships and teachers and buildings and equip- 
ment. 

A $2-an-hour minimum wage will open 
doors and opportunities far beyond the very 
important right to eat a hamburger which 
was won by sitting down in the 10-cent 
stores. 

If we can establish a national technologi- 
cal clearinghouse and a central planning 
agency that will make automation work for 
the people of the country, we will begin to 
deal with what Philip Randolph called the 
“economic uselessness of the Negro.” 

The American Government requires that 
oversea governments which receive Ameri- 
can aid adopt what might be roughly called 
democratic social planning, an inventory of 
resources, a setting down of priorities, a di- 
rection of effort toward the correction of eco- 
nomic and social injustices, and a provision 
for periodic audits to determine what prog- 
ress is being made. Here in the United 
States, the Employment Act of 1946 is a be- 
ginning in this direction, but obviously we 
need a legislative commitment to full em- 
ployment, to equal educational opportunity, 
and specific allocations of funds to meet the 
urgent needs of the 40 million or more 
Americans who live in poverty or behind the 
bars of discrimination. Provision should 
be made for a national audit by a council 
which represents all the people concerned, 
not beneficiaries, it should be noted, but citi- 
zens who have a long overdue and unre- 
deemed pledge from the Government in the 
Constitution. 

You in the civil rights movement, we in 
the labor movement, the many Americans 
in the professions and the government must 
achieve these goals together, or each of us will 
undergo a continuing succession of frustrat- 
ing crises separately. 

But the enactment of political programs 
depends upon successful political organiza- 
tion, and political organization is founded 
on the economic and social interests of the 
community as they find expression in the 
political activities of the spokesmen for 
these different groups. 

It is your task and your responsibility as 
it is ours to make the connection between 
the ideal goal and our daily labors. 

You need to build the economic, political, 
and social organization which will enable 
you to take part in the democratic planning. 
to write the details of the legislation for an 
American Peace Corps, to provide the eco- 
nomic plan that will insure that Negroes will 
be raised up by automation and not struck 
down. ` 

I want to assure you that I am not saying 
this is your job, and that we in the labor 
movement, having pointed to the shovel and 
wheelbarrow, will sit by and watch you suc- 
ceed or fail. 

It is our responsibility, mine and yours, 
the unions and SNCC, the AFL-CIO and 
CORE, the broad community of Americans 
and the NAACP. 

We in the industrial union department of 
the AFL-CIO have worked with the NAACP 
for many years, have been meeting both with 
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SNCC and CORE over the last year. Now 
we hope we can move past meeting together 
to working together. 

It may be we will fall short of complete 
success. But even in that event, there is 
much we in the labor movement can gain 
from solidarity with you in your efforts and 
much that you can gain from association 
with us. 

Together, to quote President Kennedy's 
inaugural speech: 

“Let both sides unite to heed in all cor- 
ners of the earth the command of Isaiah—to 
‘undo the heavy burdens * * * (and) let the 


‘oppressed go free.’ 


“All this will not be finished in the first 
100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor eyen perhaps in our lifetime 
on this planet. 

“But let us begin.” 


“AN APPRAISAL OF U.S. AEROSPACE 
POWER: 1964” BY SECRETARY 
ZUCKERT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include an 
address by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include herewith 
the excellent speech of the Honorable 
Eugene M. Zuckert given before the meet- 
ing of the Harvard Business School of 
Washington on January 8, 1964. These 
timely remarks will be of concern to all 
of us in the consideration of the military 
budget which will be one of the major 
items for consideration during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Throughout the years, those of us who 
are members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee have watched with con- 
cern the development of pet phrases 
often used by news media and others in 
the evaluation of our forces for defense 
and defense posture. The meaning of 
these pet phrases has become so blurred 
in the minds of the general public that all 
the true understanding of the effective- 
ness of our military forces is often dis- 
torted completely. Secretary Zuckert, in 
his address, does much to clarify the 
terms that can be used intelligently as 
yardsticks in the measurement of the ef- 
fectiveness of our Armed Forces. 

In implementing the rigid economies 
directed by President Johnson, Secretary 
Zuckert points out: : 

With economy—which means more effi- 
cient use of resources—as a major premise 
for the appraisal checklist, the job of the 
military and civilian heads of the services 
becomes one of protecting substance, of pre- 


serving fighting strength. 

I recommend to you the reading of the 
entire text of Secretary Zuckert’s speech: 
AN APPRAISAL OF U.S, AEROSPACE POWER: 1964 
(Remarks by Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert, Sec- 

retary of the Air Force, Harvard Business 

School of Washington, January 8, 1963) 

The real estate appraiser has a going mar- 
ket against which to value a house, but the 
appraiser of military forces has no such 
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obvious and publicly understood basis for 
determining their effectiveness. 

Both the written and the electronic press 
today carry much expert advice and analyses, 
both real and armchair, of our military 
posture—what it is and what it ought to 
be. It is hard, however, to find a firm meas- 
uring stick as to how effective our defense 
preparations really are. 

For one thing, there are too many labels 
and tricky phrases which do little more than 
refiect the inadequacy of the language in 
describing some very complex concepts. 

It seems to me that the public is con- 
fused with so many terms which are sup- 
posed to put into tight word packages the 
concepts referred to by “nuclear stalemate,” 
“overkill,” counterforce,“ “countervalue,” 
“finite deterrence,” and so on. Similarly, 
views about nuclear war, general war, limited 
war, conventional war, or any other grada- 
tions, become so blurred as to be of little 
help in measuring the effectiveness of our 
military forces, 

My remarks tonight relate specifically to 
the U.S. Air Force. Since this is the air- 
power component of U.S. defenses, what I 
am actually saying, therefore, applies across 
the board to all our military requirements. 
Airpower must be appraised or measured 
against the totality of the defense needs of 
the Nation and not against any part thereof. 

The effort to evaluate forces is a continu- 
ous process within the military. We in the 
Air Force have been giving special attention 
to this problem in recent years, for the sim- 
ple reason that the cost and complexity of 
aerospace weapons—all weapons for that 
matter—have increased so much that there’s 
no possibility that any military service, ours 
or anybody else’s, can have everything it 
would like to do its job. 

For this reason, selections have to be 
made among possible weapon systems. Sec- 
retary McNamara has introduced cost ef- 
fectiveness as a basic yardstick and the 
program package method of pooling all costs 
in order to make accurate measurements. 
It is an intensive process and works well. 
You have to have something like that in 
order to compare one weapon system with 
another. 

But all of us realize that there is some- 
thing even more basic than measuring cost 
effectiveness. The real problem is to meas- 
ure the whole force—all the weapon sys- 
tems—against the requirement. Defining 
the requirement is not easy. That is when 
you have to go beyond and behind all the 
panacea prescriptions. You have to make 
sure you have defined the mission before 
you try to prescribe the hardware. In sim- 
ple terms, you have to decide what you want 
to do with your military forces. 

We start from the basic premise that for 
the period of time in history with which 
we are necessarily concerned—now and as 
far ahead as we can see—man’s efforts to 
keep the peace, to settle differences be- 
tween peoples by nonviolent and nonde- 
structive means, must be backed up by mili- 
tary power. 

But the damage potential of modern 

weapons, with thermonuclear explosives 
deliverable anywhere on earth in minutes, 
makes the unleashing of that power a mat- 
ter of gravest concern to both sides in 
any confrontation of people, nations, and 
governments—as well as those in the 
middle. 
So the nations are caught in the bind of 
feeling on the one hand that they must 
have military power to defend themselves 
and enforce peace, while on the other, they 
recognize that uncontrolled use of that 
power totally defeats its purpose. 

It is this dilemma which makes arms 
control the first item on my 10-point check- 
list for appraising today’s military forces. 

Arms control is now a military require- 
ment in itself. Military men are concerned 
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with it, not because it might make them 
technologically unemployed, but because it 
is a necessary part of the defense package. 
It is both an end—in terms of possible relief 
from the burden of arms investment—and 
a means—in terms of the job that the mili- 
tary has to perform. 

Current military planning must provide 
for forces not dependent upon nuclear test- 
ing or any other type of restrictions to 
which the nations may agree. They must 
be forces which are stabilizing in effect and 
not provocative either through vulnerabil- 
ity or other characteristics. These forces 
must have built-in assurance against acci- 
dental, unauthorized or premature employ- 
ment, and the force structures must be 
adaptable to monitoring and inspection 
roles as they may emerge. 2 

Related to arms control, but quite sepa- 
rate in terms of its role in the exercise of 
power is something called crisis manage- 
ment. This covers the ability to keep even 
an intense and long-lasting international 
crisis from exploding into war, or a low 
intensity conflict from escalating into higher 
dimensions of war. It requires military 
forces with specific warning and response 
capabilities. It takes carefully tailored mili- 
tary power as well as sound nerves and good 
intelligence. 

All of the factors that go into our ability 
to discourage an aggressor, or preclude an 
attack by the obvious strength to crush it, 
we call deterrence. 

Deterrence of war, general or otherwise, is 
our primary national objective. The im- 
portance of the deterrent capability at any 
level of intensity is directly proportional 
to the damage to be expected at that level. 
At the top is the strategic nuclear deterrent. 
We need first, and we have it, a force great 
enough to wreak unacceptable damage upon 
an aggressor who initiates a nuclear attack. 
But that means full power strike. How do 
we respond to something less? We don’t 
want to be caught with no choice but all- 
out nuclear response. This is what was 
wrong with the massive retaliation theory. 
There are other aspects of deterrence, Other 
capabilities or qualities have to be built into 
the force if we are to be able to preserve 
ourselves as well as defend ourselves. 

One of these qualities is flexibility. It is 
the key element of any force structure, but 
it has a specific meaning in terms of the 
organization, equipment, and capability for 
rapid deployment of forces to cover the full 
range of crisis situations or war require- 
ments. There are many variables, and they 
extend into general war. We need to be 
able to fit the force to the Job. 

A controlled response to any threat or de- 
gree of aggression is essential to the free 
world’s effort to keep peace. The mainte- 
nance of military forces to keep peace makes 
no sense without the ability to adapt the 
military response to the requirement. We 
must be able to respond at a predetermined 
level of intensity and quantity of force in 
order to retain initiative and press for settle- 
ment of issues on freedom-serving and peace- 
building terms. 

But there has to be more than one form 
of response subject to control. A choice of 
options is necessary. Multiple options must 
be built into the forces in terms of alternate 
target plans, ability to retarget, multiple 
delivery systems, selectivity of both strike 
characteristics and targets, and versatility 
of employment in both strategic and tactical 
missions. 

Survivability of the forces and weapons 
systems must be evident in order for the 
deterrent to be credible and it must be real 
in order to provide defense. Survivability 
covers prelaunch protection against nuclear 
attack, the ability to penetrate defenses, and 
immunity to sabotage, clandestine opera- 
tions, and capture. 
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Damage limitation is another essential to 
the maintenance of peace through military 
power. It calls for the ability to limit the 
collateral damage generated by either side. 
It involves accuracy of targeting, and 
promptly responding defensive systems which 
can neutralize weapons at safe distances. It 
includes passive defense measures, and the 
ability to assess accurately the degree of 
damage inflicted upon the enemy. Damage 
limitation is obtained in part by striking at 
enemy military forces, not at centers of pop- 
ulation. 

One of the aspects of planning this kind 
of defense involves something called a 
threshold of negotiation. It is a new term, 
I believe, in military planning. It provides 
for definition of terms for a cessation of hos- 
tilities based on clear objectives and certainty 
of their attainment. It may be established 
in advance. It reflects determination to 
stop war at the lowest point of intensity on 
favorable terms, a clear understanding of 
what those terms should be, acknowledge- 
ment that destruction of an enemy is not an 
objective, and recognition of the fact that 
unrestrained warfare is necessarily unfavor- 
able to both sides—militarily, politically, and 
socially. 

Stopping a war takes termination capabil- 
ity. This includes all the other capabilities. 
It implies forces still able to fight after being 
hurt, or, as the military planners say, forces 
recyclable in a degraded environment. It 
demands the ability to counter escalation 
with increased power at each higher level of 
intensity. It calls for full control of forces 
at all times, the intelligence capability to 
assure timing initiative. It also includes 
provision for the posthostility responsibil- 
ities. 

Now, I've mentioned 10 items on the check- 
list—arms control, crisis management, de- 
terrence, flexibility, controlled response, 
multiple options, survivability, damage limi- 
tation, threshold of negotiation, and termi- 
nation capability. 

These are not new concepts in themselves, 
but they are being brought together and 
used in a new way for the type of analysis 
that the Air Force is now making to deter- 
mine what future forces might be like. 

We find that all possible wars in the near 
and foreseeable distant future are not easily 
classifiable into one or two categories of con- 
flict, nor are they inevitably or necessarily 
destined to become all-out nuclear conflicts 
resulting in total destruction of contestants, 
and perhaps a major portion of the rest of 
the world, 

We find also that if we want to prevent 
such a war as that, we had better be prepared 
to stop it at some lower level. That is why 
we have been working for the last 3 years on 
strengthening U.S. airpower in areas other 
— at the top of the curve of war’s inten- 


My appraisal for 1964 indicates a continu- 
ing increase in aerospace power. All of the 
Atlas and Titan missile squadrons were op- 
erational by the end of 1963, but our total 
U.S. strategic power, the backbone, and 
starting point of deterrence, will more than 
double in 1964 when new Minuteman stra- 
tegic missile wings become operational. 

The strategic bombers, however, become 
another year older. We are seeking a new 
manned system which will give us multiple 
options, flexibility, controlled responses, and 
the ability to limit damage and still be ef- 
fective at points lower on the rising curve 
of intensity of conflict, i.e. at points below 
the peak of strategic missile barrage. 

In the tactical area, in 1964 we will add 
new squadrons of F-105’s, and have the first 
operational F-4C's, which started out as a 
carrier-based Navy fighter and is now the 
highest performing fighter in any service. 

We have scheduled by the end of the year 
the first flight of the F-111, which with its 
variable sweep wing will be the most ver- 
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satile fighter in the world. These weapon 
systems—the F-105’s, the F-4C’s, and the 
F-111's—mean new airpower for the Stricom, 
the combined Army-Air Force force formed 
for quick deployment to any part of the 
world. 

Airlift is a key element of these forces. 
Late this year the great new C-141 mili- 
tary cargo transport becomes operational. 
It can carry 16 tons nonstop to Japan and 
35 tons nonstop to Europe. It is the first 
plane designed from scratch for high-speed 
cargo handling and transport. 

Today’s appraisal of airpower must also 
cover the space front. The Air Force space 
program will have a Manned Orbital Labora- 
tory as its central project. The switch from 
Dyna-Soar to MOL reflects a change in em- 
phasis toward on-orbit experiments rather 
than reentry experiments. 

The prospect of a defense requirement in 
space may afford a startling example of what 
new technologies can do to the costs of mili- 
tary preparedness. The “increased cost— 
cum—technology” process has been acceler- 
ating since World War II and makes in- 
evitable the rigid economy measures which 
President Johnson has ordered. 

With economy—which means more ef- 
ficient use of resources—as a major premise 
for the appraisal checklist, the job of the 
military and civilian heads of the services 
becomes one of protecting substance, of pre- 
serving fighting strength. We must make 
sure that savings are not made by any trim- 
ming which might weaken existing forces. 

Accordingly, the Air Force is taking a new, 
hard look at the fundamentals of airpower 
employment. We are testing our founda- 
tions. The appraisal checklist indicates one 
type of analysis. The 10 items I have dis- 
cussed are objective criteria for the design 
of the most economical force structure for the 
future. 

We get substantive design data, such as 
the appraisal checklist, out of studies like 
Project Forecast, a carefully organized at- 
tempt to determine where we should be 
placing our research and development em- 
phasis over the next 10 years. We are trying 
to anticipate progress in technology and in 
military science, against a background of 
political reality and America’s purpose and 
role in the free world. 

Studies of this nature are imperative if we 
are to practice economy—and we have no 
choice—and still provide adequate defense. 
This is the real job of the managers and 
planners in the military departments, and 
we have to do constant reappraising. 

I have found the process of appraisal to 
be encouraging. It is encouraging to know 
that we can establish guide points to provide 
direction and measuring for controls in the 
continuing and so far unavoidable national 
investment in arms. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago, at a time when we were mak- 
ing appropriations for the Panama 
Canal, I took advantage of the Christmas 
holidays to spend a part of the vacation 
in the Canal Zone. 

The new El Panama Hilton Hotel had 
recently been completed and I noted on 
the second floor a commodius space ap- 
parently unoccupied. I asked the man- 
ager, who accompanied us, if this space 
had been reserved for some special pur- 
pose and he said it was reserved for the 
casino—an elaborate and entertaining 
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gambling resort where, if he plays long 
enough, the customer always loses and 
the profits of which are correspondingly 
attactive. 

He then explained that at the time the 
hotel was built the Republic of Panama 
had agreed to advance a million dollars 
toward its construction. But when com- 
pleted and application was made to the 
President of Panama for the million 
dollars he had informed them that the 
money would not be forthcoming until 
his brother had been cut in for half the 
daily profits of the casino. 

It is not our prerogative to pass on the 
morals of our neighbors but when we ne- 
gotiate with them it is well to consider 
their attitude toward past obligations. 

A short time ago the Congress added 
a needed facility to the Canal Zone 
equipment in. the construction of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge, named for Dr. M. 
H. Thatcher, former Governor of the 
Zone and a distinguished Member of the 
House from Kentucky and directed that 
a plaque be installed and dedicatory 
services held on the day of the opening 
of the bridge. The services were inter- 
rupted by a howling mob from across the 
border which tore down the American 
flag and trampled it underfoot; chiseled 
off and destroyed the plaque and pre- 
vented completion of the ceremonies. So 
far as I am aware no report was made by 
the State Department to the Congress 
which had provided the money and di- 
rected the installation of the commem- 
orative plaque. An alien force rioting 
on American soil and destroying Govern- 
ment property and dishonoring the 
American colors constituted an interna- 
tional incident but no announcement 
was ever made of any representation to 
the Panamanian Government. 

Last week the President of the Re- 
public of Panama announced the break- 
ing of all diplomatic relations with the 
United States charging “unjustifiable ag- 
gression” and seeking to brand the 
United States as an “aggressor” and 
stated he would not resume relations with 
the United States until an agreement had 
been reached to renegotiate the treaty 
of 1903. 

The “unjustifiable aggressions” to 
which he referred was the defense of 
American soldiers and civilians and Gov- 
ernment property on American territory 
against an armed mob from across the 
Panamanian border which left 20 dead 
and more than 300 wounded and the 
burned ruins of Government buildings. 

The Panama Canal is one of the great 
waterways of the world. It was built 
by American genius, American engineer- 
ing efficiency, American medical science, 
and American capital. The French en- 
gineers who built the great Suez Canal 
attempting to construct the Panama Ca- 
nal were so decimated by disease spread 
by malarial insects they were compelled 
to abandon the project after the expend- 
iture of thousands of lives and vast 
sums of money. The United States un- 
dertook the task and against seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, banished dis- 
ease, designed new machinery, modern- 
ized engineering methods, and built the 
canal and have been operating it success- 
fully ever since. 
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Panama could not build a chicken coop. 
Terminal buildings, which Panama in- 
sisted should be surrendered by the 
United States, have not been maintained 
and are now practically in ruins. Pana- 
~~ could not operate the canal 

ays. 

So great have been the benefits of 
American cooperation that Panama, al- 
though one of the smallest of the group 
now ranks near the top in economic 
status. 

The number of American vessels using 
the canal constitute only a percentage of 
the total day-to-day tonnage through 
the canal. No distinction is made and 
the service is open to all. 

The military value of the canal to 
American defense is illustrated by the 
emergency mobilization under President 
Kennedy of American warcraft and 
transports carrying American marines 
concentrated in the Caribbean which 
so decisively checkmated Russian com- 
manders, compelled the return to base 
of Russian ships loaded with missiles 
and munitions, and dictated the evacua- 
tion of Russian missiles already on their 
pads with sights trained on American 
cities. 

To that extent the canal contributed 
to one of the most brilliant triumphs in 
the history of world diplomacy. 

President Kennedy risked nuclear 
war. But he met the situation head on 
and his victory in that crisis marked the 
turn in military strategy from which 
Russian power has steadily declined and 
American strength has steadily grown. 

At the time we acquired the site of 
the canal, more than 60 years ago, our 
negotiations with the Republic of Pana- 
ma culminated in the Treaty of Novem- 
ber 18, 1903. In that treaty the Repub- 
lic of Panama granted to the United 
States all—and I quote from the treaty 
itself— all extraterritorial rights in per- 
petuity.” 

The treaty provided that these rights 
should be exercised—and again I quote 
the language of the treaty— to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Re- 
public of Panama of any sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.” Nothing 
could be more definite. 

We renegotiated this treaty in 1936. 
But in that renegotiation we merely 
withdrew our guarantee of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Panama and 
did not in any way refer to, or in any way 
affect, our jurisdiction or our sovereignty 
or control over the canal and the Canal 
Zone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BuURKHALTER). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. So we ask ourselves, 
What is back of this incendiary mob vio- 
lence? Is the objective local or has it 
a wider and a more sinister connotation? 
They tell us the Canal Zone belongs to 
them, that they have a right to a share 
of the tolls. 


With- 
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Contrary to the general impression, 
the United States receives no profit from 
those tolls. The rates are so closely cal- 
culated to encourage international com- 
merce that we have not yet redeemed the 
original bonds with which we paid for 
the construction of the canal. We are 
still paying interest on these bonds. If 
we gave to Panama, as Panama insists, 
one-half of the profits—Panama would 
get nothing. There are no profits—we 
have never made enough to liquidate 
our original cost of construction. What 
they want is not one-half of the profits; 
they want one-half of the receipts. If 
they were granted that, it would be at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States because the receipts do 
not equal the payments for the purpose 
of establishing the canal at the time it 
was built and maintaining it. 

Then there is the claim that the Pan- 
amanian flag should be flown beside the 
American flag. The statement is made 
that some years ago an agreement was 
entered into between the United States 
and Panama under which this right was 
ceded to Panama. Certainly no such 
right was ever authorized by Congress. 

I regret to say it has been my obser- 
vation over a long period that too often 
when a diplomat is sent to represent the 
United States abroad, he immediately be- 
comes a partisan of the state to which 
he is accredited instead of that of his 
own country. 

Mr. Speaker, Panama has no more 
right to fly her flag in the Canal Zone 
than England has to fly her flag in the 
city of Washington. 

They have no more right to demand 
a renegotiation of the treaty of 1903 
and ask additional money, jurisdiction, 
or prerogative than any citizen has to 
demand renegotiation of his warranty 
deed made 60 years ago and request a 
higher payment than that he agreed to 
receive in the deed. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a tempest in 
a teapot. It has the widest application. 
It is not a mere question of the greed of 
provincial supernumeraries. 

The President of Panama himself con- 
ceded that his synthetic mob was infil- 
trated by Communists, sent there by 
Castro, recruited from Cuba and Rus- 
sia and kindred Communist satellites. 
It is a carefully calculated move of com- 
munism again Americanism. 

Mr. Speaker, if we allow the narrowest 
deviation, if we permit the slightest in- 
fringement of our sovereign rights in the 
Canal, it will shake the foundations of 
international landmarks throughout the 
world. 

It is high time that our State Depart- 
ment realized that its position with re- 
gard to Panama must be to preserve the 
integrity, the authority, and the sover- 
eignty of our Government if we are to 
maintain our standing in any chancellery 
on the globe. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for his fine state- 
ment. Iremind the gentleman that per- 
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mission to fly joints flags in the Canal 
Zone, which was given in 1960, was not 
the result of a treaty revision but the re- 
sult of an Executive order. At that time, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, I introduced a 
resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that flying the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone would constitute a major 
policy change and should be made only 
pursuant to treaty—with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and the knowl- 
edge of the American people. 

The House passed that resolution over- 
whelmingly. There was only a handful 
of votes against it. Within a week after 
the adjournment of the 86th Congress 
President Eisenhower, by Executive or- 
der, permitted the flying of the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone. We are 
now paying the price of this policy of 
vacillation in dealing with unreasonable 
Panamanian demands in recent years. 
We were—and we are—in the Canal 
Zone, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri has pointed out, by legal 
right and by moral right. The demands 
of opportunist Panamanian politicians 
either to give the Panama Canal to Pan- 
ama or to internationalize the canal, 
have no basis in historic fact or interna- 
tional law. 

The lesson of recent days, Mr. Speaker, 
is that we must make known our firm 
intention to safeguard American lives 
and interests in that area. There should 
be no further retreat from principle and 
national self-interest. American lives, 
rights, and property should not be bar- 
tered to appease either political oppor- 
tunists or Castro-inspired mobs in the 
Canal Zone area. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Missouri for his statement 
and concur in what he has said. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, we realize 
that such Executive orders are issued 
only on the recommendation of the De- 
partment of State. 

We also recognize that a policy of ap- 
peasement has never been successful. 
‘An attempt to appease merely whets the 
appetite of the aggressor. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the man with the umbrella, who 


went to Munich to confer with Hitler, 


made every concession hoping to placate 
der Fuhrer. He came home with the cry 
of, “Peace in our time” when he had just 
surrendered to Hitler all hope of peace 
as long as Hitler survived. And here the 
more we yield, the more will be de- 
manded. We have no alternative but to 
stand on our rights, on the provisions of 
our treaty—it is the only road to world 
peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] may pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman wholeheartedly that 
the Congress of the United States 
should oppose with every weapon avail- 
able any weakening or any abrogation 
of our existing treaty rights in the 
Panama Canal Zone. It was my under- 
standing that in the last few years there 
has been under consideration with the 
Department of State certain additional 
concessions to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment in order to “ease tensions.” It is 
my understanding that according to the 
press this morning, there is under nego- 
tiation the question of whether there 
should be OAS representatives, along 
with Americans and Panamanians on a 
commission as a sort of peacekeeping 
machinery to have such jurisdiction over 
Panama Canal boundary disputes. This 
is an additional concession. 

I agree with the gentleman whole- 
heartedly. If any concessions of any 
kind are going to be made they should 
be made through the proper treaty- 
making machinery, including approval 
by the Senate of the United States. 

There is no way to appease or to sat- 
isfy the political appetites of the Pana- 
manian leaders who traditionally use 
the United States Panama Canal policy 
as a political football. The more we 
appease, the more we whet the appe- 
tites of the anti-U.S. politicians in Pan- 
ama who will never be satisfied until 
the United States gives the canal up 
entirely. Further concessions in the 
face of Panamanian mob violence, which 
is being influenced further by pro- 
Castro and pro-Communist agitators, 
will only give rise to further demands 
and it is time for the United States to 
make it perfectly clear that we intend to 
assert our full rights and to retain full 
control over this vital waterway, par- 
ticularly in the face of the Communist 
menace in this hemisphere and the 
strategic military value of the canal. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his purpose and hope that this 
will be the purpose as well of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if such a 
proposition had been submitted to this 
House, it could not have marshaled a 
corporal's guard in support. 

Let no one attempt to barter away a 
birthright which this House, or the peo- 
ple it represents, will never consent to re- 
linquish. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on House 
Appropriations for the remarks he has 
made, as well as to commend the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], who 
is the chairman of the Inter-American 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for the remarks he 
has made. 

In the present situation, instead of 
the Panamanians expecting to collect 
damages or reparations, call them what 
you will, from the United States, we 
ought to be asking reparations of Pan- 
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ama—not that we pay them, but that 
they pay us. 

I happen to have had the privilege of 
offering to the House an amendment to 
one of the bills passed, I believe in 1960— 
this was at a time when we were being 
prepared for the flying of the Panama- 
nian flag in the Canal Zone—an amend- 
ment to a bill to provide that moneys ap- 
propriated in that bill could not be used 
for the erection of flagpoles for this 
purpose. 

The amendment was adopted by the 
House of Representatives; as a matter of 
fact, it was adopted by the Congress, but 
a previous President of the United States, 
President Eisenhower, and I disagreed 
with him violently on this, went ahead 
and used other funds, or some of his sub- 
alterns used other funds to construct the 
flagpoles on which the Panama flag is 
flown on an equality with the U.S. flag 
in the Canal Zone. 

I say this ought to be a first condition 
now, demolition of the flagpoles and per- 
mission of the Panama flag to. be flown 
in the Canal Zone on an equality with 
the U.S. flag rescinded. 

Again I congratulate the gentleman 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. And we might also ask 
what funds will compensate the families 
of American soldiers slain on American 
soil by Communists imported from 
Cuba and Russia and sent across the 
border from Panama? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman- yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for taking the 
time he has today in discussing with 
great knowledge the subject which is 
foremost in the minds of the American 
people at this time. The situation down 
there at the present time is not only 
serious, but it is of grave concern to 
the entire future foreign policy of the 
United States. 

It is imperative that the position of 
the U.S. Government at this time be one 
of strength, one of firmness. 

Some time ago I was in the Republic of 
Panama and also in the Canal Zone on 
official business. This question at that 
time was brought up in conversation. 
Immediately upon my return to the U.S. 
Capitol I sought by appropriate means 
and through appropriate channels to call 
to the attention of the executive branch 
of the Government the circumstances 
and conditions which were in a state of 
foment at that time. In my conversation 
this very occurrence which took place 
last week was foreseen and predicted. 
It is possible that the real cause of this 
grave situation in the Canal Zone goes 
back to the action of the executive 
branch when an Executive order pro- 
vided that the flag of the Republic of 
Panama should be flown on an equal 
status with the flag of the United States. 
It occurs to me at that time the mistake 
was made. Since that time the mistake 
has been compounded. 

I join the gentleman from Missouri 
in the comment which he has made to 
the House of Representatives today, and 
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I sincerely hope that the President of the 
United States and the entire executive 
branch will take whatever action is nec- 
essary, even if it means a direct and 
complete reversal of action previously 
taken by the executive branch of our 
Government, in order to make certain 
that the position of the prestige of the 
United States of America, which has suf- 
fered greatly in the past 4 days, will be 
restored to a position of prestige and 
respect by peoples throughout the world. 

Mr. CANNON. And as a step toward 
the reestablishment of that prestige it 
is to be hoped that the Department of 
State will intimate to those who are to- 
day recommending that we abandon self- 
respect and self-preservation and re- 
negotiate the treaty of 1903—and that we 
grant a percentage or all of the receipts 
of the canal to Panama for no consid- 
eration whatever—take a sober second 
thought and submit questions involv- 
ing national sovereignty for the consid- 
eration of the Congress. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman has 
made a great contribution here today, 
particularly in pointing out the fact there 
is no profit in the operation of the 
Panama Canal. The gentleman has 
said that we have not even paid the 
bonds. The world is led to believe by 
the Communists that we are making a 
great profit in the operation of the canal. 
If the Panama Canal were turned over 
to the Panamanians, they could not af- 
ford to operate it. It is an expense to 
us. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations knows we must appro- 
priate each year funds of the taxpayers 
to continue operation of that canal. I 
have been with the distinguished gen- 
tleman on this question before. I re- 
gret that our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] is not 
here, who over the years has been calling 
attention to the trap we are falling into 
by appeasement throughout the years. 

May I point out that the flying of the 
flag of Panama in the Canal Zone was a 
great mistake. We should not permit 
the fiying of the Panamanian flag. It is 
an infringement on American sover- 
eignty. At the beginning only one flag 
was to be flown in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Today I understand there are 
57 areas where that flag is flown. 

I trust that recent trends where the 
Congress put certain limitations on the 
sale of property that might be turned 
over to Panama and where the Executive 
has said, “Pay no attention to the Con- 
gress of the United States“ —I hope that 
has not weakened the position of the 
State Department in standing firm. I 
join with the gentleman. I sincerely 
hope our State Department will stand 
firm. I do not think we should turn over 
the guarding or the policing of our sov- 
ereignty in the Panama Canal Zone to 
the Panamanian National Guard. It 
should be done by our own people. It is 
time that we stiffen our backs and begin 
to assert our sovereignty wherever it may 
be. 
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May I point out one final thing. Iam 
sure the gentleman from Alabama will 
recall that not too many months ago, 
either a year or a year and a half ago, 
this Government through the recom- 
mendation of the State Department 
decorated with an American medal one 
Thelma King, a well-known Communist 
in Panama and once an associate of 
Fidel Castro. She was given a medal and 
her picture appeared in the Panamanian 
paper. How ridiculous can we be? I 
join the gentleman in hoping that we will 
remain firm in all our commitments. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the gentle- 
man, And it should also be noted—and 
the world should not forget—that we 
have continued the tolls that were 
originally imposed in 1914. Everything 
has advanced since that time, but as a 
service to the commerce of the world the 
United States has maintained those tolls 
and still maintains them at the rate 
originally imposed in 1914. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Referring again to the 
resolution that this House passed in 
1960, I would like to point out that it 
was passed with almost unanimous ap- 
proval of both sides of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
House Concurrent Resolution 459 of the 
86th Congress which passed the House of 
Representatives on February 2, 1960, by 
a vote of 381 to 12. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

H. Con. Res. 459, EIGHTY-sIxTH CONGRESS 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1908, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters involving the 
provisions of such treaties concerning ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, shall only be made pur- 
suant to treaty. 


Mr. SELDEN. May I say again to 
the gentleman from Missouri that I com- 
mend him on the position he has taken. 
I am confident that the sooner we make 
it very clear to the Government of the 
Republic of Panama that we expect to 
carry out our obligations under the ex- 
isting treaty and that we expect them 
to do likewise, the better it will be for 
both of our nations. 

Mr. CANNON. May I say, in conclu- 
sion, that while our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Panama were demurring 
and vacillating, the question was so fun- 
damental and so obvious that the school- 
children did not hesitate to show their 
colors and display the Stars and Stripes. 
They were American. 


Without 


SPECIAL ORDER 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Thurs- 
day, after the legislative business of the 
day has been completed, I be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour on the 
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life and character and public service of 
our late colleague from Tennessee, How- 
ard Baker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURE LEVEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, before I 
proceed to the topic for which I took this 
special order, I should like to comment 
on the previous speech and the colloquy. 
I was very pleased that a subject of this 
importance would be taken up on the 
floor of the House, but I would also like 
to suggest that the House as a whole and 
the Congress as a whole ought to con- 
sider well the limited results stemming 
from the various expressions of foreign 
policy in speeches on the floor and 
through formal congressional resolu- 
tions. 

Because the people who have the au- 
thority to decide our foreign policy and 
carry it out, apparently, are in disagree- 
ment with the expressions uttered here 
and are in disregard of what the Con- 
gress might say or think on the subject. 

Certainly, it is true that the position 
of the United States is not being pre- 
sented in the same fashion by our diplo- 
mats as we find here presented on the 
floor of the House and as we present it in 
other resolutions. 

I recall well when we were debating, I 
think for the 19th time, the resolution 
that Red China should not be admitted 
to the United Nations, I took the floor to 
suggest to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that someone ought to consider 
why it is that the Congress comes 19 
times to say the same thing and each 
time we fail, and we did then, to spell out 
the reasons for the judgment of the 
Congress. I thought we were accurately 


reflecting the feelings of the Americam 


people, that admission of Red China was 
unwise policy, but I wanted the reasons 
set forth. It took me over a year to get 
some statements out of the Department 
of State through the help of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs spelling out the 
reasons for opposing the admission of 
Red China, and the statement was not 
very well done in my judgment. Now the 
reasons are the important thing because 
as we talk here on the floor of the House, 
we will see in tomorrow’s press and on the 
radio and television and in the weekly 
magazines, just the opposite viewpoint 
on the Panamanian policy. There will 
be very few of our colleagues, probably 
none, who will take the floor of the House 
and engage in forthright debate to sup- 
port the policy followed by the State De- 
partment so that those of us who may 
disagree with them may have an oppor- 
tunity to express this disagreement. 
Now let us get to the arguments and 
the facts as they are alleged. It is the 
failure to advance facts and arguments 
that causes us to lose the debate in the 
United Nations and in the opinion of the 
people throughout the world. We should 
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be concerned about this, because the 
strong arguments we have available on 
this subject are not expressed by our 
representatives in the State Department 
nor are they expressed by powerful peo- 
ple who, though they are not elected by 
the people of this country to serve in the 
Senate and in the House, have access to 
the public relations media and who can 
and do write news columns and appear 
on television and the radio as news com- 
mentators and express their views. The 
views they express on foreign policy mat- 
ters are not by and large in agreement 
with the views we hear expressed on the 
floor of the House. So Iam very hopeful 
instead of these expressions and conclu- 
sions which I happen to share on the 
Panamanian policy, we begin to examine 
carefully into the reasons behind the 
Panamanian policy. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] pointed out some 
of the points and some of the misconcep- 
tions about the Panama Canal; namely, 
that it does not make money and that 
actually it costs our taxpayers money. 
But these are the facts that the world 
needs to know, and these are the kinds of 
facts that our representatives in the 
United Nations should be hammering 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to bring out one 
final point. I remember when the Cuban 
resolution was adopted on the floor of 
the House a year ago. I was one who 
voted against it. Why? I took the floor 
of the House to say to my colleagues, 
there is nothing in that resolution that 
says anything about whether we affirm 
or disaffirm the Monroe Doctrine. I hap- 
pen to feel that the Monroe Doctrine is 
sound today, and we should affirm it, but 
the Cuba resolution proposed avoided the 
basic discussion of the applicability of 
the Monroe Doctrine. If there were 
those, I said, who disagreed and felt that 
the Monroe Doctrine was no longer apro- 
pos and was outmoded, let them take the 
well of the House and express their rea- 
sons so that those of us who disagree can 
express our reasons. Not one Member of 
the Congress took the floor of the House 
to do other than proclaim his adherence 
to the doctrine. But the news reporters 
and commentators of this country, the 
media, carried only one version that I 
saw, when they troubled to discuss the 
matter, and that was that the Monroe 
Doctrine was outmoded, They did not 
debate it. they merely said it was out- 
moded. So if I have any words of plead- 
ing with my colleagues, let us get to the 
root of these things when we debate. Let 
us get to the argument and the reasons 
on the Panamanian question, and let us 
respect those who disagree with us on it, 
and there are apparently those in our 
country who do—let us respect them even 
though they seem unwilling to recipro- 
cate. Let us hear what they have to say. 
If there is any Member of the House who 
wants to defend the position of the State 
Department, let him take the will of the 
House. 

I hope the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, under the subcommittee of the 
gentleman from Alabama, will go into 
this subject. Let us have a position pa- 
per as to why our Panamanian policy in 
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the past has been good, or in what re- 
spect it has been bad, or how it needs to 
be improved, so as to win the hearts 
and the minds of people around the 
world. It is not enough merely to ex- 
3 the viewpoint of our own peo- 
ple. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. When the flying of the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone was 
under consideration 4 years ago, the 
subcommittee of which I have the hon- 
or to be chairman conducted hearings 
on this particular subject. The subcom- 
mittee issued an exhaustive printed re- 
port, which went into great detail as to 
the original treaty, the events which 
took place subsequent to the 1903 treaty, 
and the treaty revisions. We then intro- 
duced a resolution, which was approved 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The resolution came before the House 
of Representatives and was thoroughly 


debated. It passed this body almost 
unanimously. 
Mr. CURTIS. I do recall what the 


gentleman has said. The statement is 
accurate. 

I believe the gentleman probably 
would agree with me that when com- 
mittees of Congress call before them 
those who are knowledgeable in the field 
and those who have different points of 
view and, after full hearings, with the 
help of professional staff, write careful 
reports which are debated on the floor 
of the House, those reports, like so many 
congressional reports, are largely ignored 
by the news reporters and commenta- 
tors of this country—by the radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine writers. 

It is about time that we should rec- 
ognize that this is the weak link in rep- 
resentative government today—the ig- 
noring of the studies of Congress and its 
debate. If we are in error—and cer- 
tainly we can be in error in respect to 
many of these things—we should at least 
have the courtesy of having reasons ex- 
pressed as to why. 

As. I recall, it was a unanimous re- 
port of the subcommittee, was it not? 

Mr. SELDEN. It was a unanimous 
report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. SELDEN. We had printed a very 
large number of those reports. Although 
the reports are now exhausted, I have 
requested the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to determine 
whether additional copies of the report 
can be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope they will be. I 
am glad that the committee report has 
been brought forward. I hope the com- 
mittee will update it, because probably 
it needs some updating. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I have only one observa- 
tion. All too often these reports are 
ignored by the State Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is almost without 
question that they seem to be ignored 
there. I do not mind so much their 
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ignoring the conclusions, but I object to 
their ignoring the arguments and the 
facts which are presented. If they dis- 
agree, let them come forward with facts 
and arguments to show why they dis- 
agree. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. It is my hope that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as the 
gentleman suggested, will look into the 
present crisis situation in Panama and 
will look into it in depth, so that the 
Members of Congress and the people of 
this country will know not only what are 
the facts but also what has caused the 
present crisis and what proposals are 
being made with respect to doing some- 
thing about it, to help determine what 
should be the position of the U.S. Con- 
gress in relation to it. 
` It is my hope that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will go into the question 
in depth, as I believe was suggested by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SEL- 
DEN]. The greatest service which could 
be rendered would be to have this issue 
laid at rest, so that the politicians in 
Panama will know that this is not a fruit- 
ful political issue for them ad infinitum, 
because the United States is going to take 
a firm position demanding its treaty 
rights and the Panamanian Government 
and people should know that. 

What has been of greater advantage to 
the Panamanian Government and people 
and their economy than the existence of 
the Panama Canal? That has been the 
main thing which has lifted the economy 
to the status it now enjoys. The economy 
is now much higher than it was prior to 
the existence of the canal. The United 
States has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the Panamanian people. 

Those are things which any report, I 
believe, should go into in depth. I trust 
that the committee will do that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. If I may, I should like 
to continue with my main topic. 

Mr. SELDEN. I have a comment ap- 
ropos of this discussion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SELDEN. The committee has 
studied this particular issue in depth. 
If the gentleman from Florida will ob- 
tain a copy of the hearings which we 
conducted in connection with this sub- 
ject—— 

Mr. CRAMER. I have read those 
hearings, I say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SELDEN. If he will also review a 
copy of the report, I am sure he will agree 
that the subcommittee covered the sub- 
ject quite thoroughly. Although cir- 
cumstances may have changed, the issue 
remains the same. To put it bluntly, 
there are some demogogic politicians 
in Panama who find it easier to main- 
tain their position of leadership by in- 
sisting on taking over the Panama Canal 
rather than by attempting constructively 
to develop their own resources. Any 
time they believe they can chip away the 
rights of the United States in the Canal 
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Zone they make an active effort to do 


so. 

Our trouble stems from the policy of 
vacillation we have followed in recent 
years in connection with our Panama- 
nian relations. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 
I wish to say that the vacillation, re- 
grettably, is not confined to Panama. 


The Panamanian question is only typical 


of what has been the policy in foreign 
affairs, particularly in the past 3 years 
in regard to our foreign policy. Again, 
the facts and arguments are not being 
brought forth forthrightly so that they 
can be debated or even understood by 
the people of the United States and, quite 
importantly, by the people of the world 
in other nations. 

Because if we are wrong on any of 
these things—and we can be wrong—we 
want to know it. But it should be on the 
basis of arguments and facts and not 
these preconceived notions; certainly, 
not this business of letting the United 
States be whipped constantly, because 
we have people representing us at the 
U.N. and the State Department who do 
not stand up for American policies with 
cogent facts and arguments when we are 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take up the 
topic for which I asked for this time, 
Federal expenditure levels. Under the 
1-minute rule, I said that I took this 
time to discuss what I recognize as the 
New Frontier expenditure waltz—two 
steps forward, with very soft music, with 
dim lighting, followed by one step back- 
ward, with a great deal of fanfare and 
the glare of spotlights. 

There was one important figure, and 
really only one that was listed in Presi- 
dent Johnson's state of the Union mes- 
sage to the Congress, which is a firm 
figure. And this figure, somewhat like 
the points made in the previous colloquy, 
has not received the emphasis of the re- 
porting media that it deserves. It de- 
serves emphasis because it is the only 
firm figure in the state of the Union mes- 
sage. It is the revised expenditure level 
for fiscal year 1964. That revised figure 
is $98.4 billion. The budget figures for 
1965 fiscal year are only rough estimates. 
The $98.4 billion expenditure figure, for 
fiscal 1964 is a relatively firm figure, be- 
cause it relates to 6 months that have 
already gone by and it is directed to ex- 
penditure levels for the months immedi- 
ately upon us which permit us to make 
a fairly accurate estimate. The figure 
given by President Johnson to this Con- 
gress and the Nation just a week ago was 
an increase of $600 million over the 
November 1963 revised estimate of the 
Kennedy administration. Let us put 
that in context with the newspaper 
headlines, and the radio and TV com- 
ments and with the weekly magazine 
comments about the Johnson economy 
move, cutting out Cadillacs—oh, sure, 
these are things that catch the public 
eye—cutting out jobs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, things that, of course, should 
be done, economies that we are inter- 
ested in. But were these real economies 
or merely to distract the Congress and 
the public’s attention? I kept saying, I 
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am not interested in all of this talk of 
economy any more, I want to see what 
the figures are going to be. And so I was: 
waiting for this key figure, the revised 
expenditure figure for this current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964. It was $98.4 
billion. The November 1963 estimate, 
the last estimate of the Kennedy admin- 
istration used as a basic figure as late as 
November 21, 1963, when the Senate 
passed the debt ceiling bill, was $97.8 
billion. 

So in the less than 2 months operation 
of this new administration, which has 
been issuing press releases as if it was 
economy minded, the expenditure level 
of this current fiscal year has been in- 
creased by $600 million. 

Now, what do we do in the Congress 
of the United States and in this Nation 
when we have this kind of doubletalk 
going on. In a few days we can begin to 
see how accurate the $97.9 billion figure 
given for 1965 fiscal year expenditures is. 
Was it chosen conveniently to confuse 
the people about the $97.8 billion figure 
of the fiscal year 1964 given in November 
by the Kennedy administration? The 
$97.9 billion expenditure figure that the 
Johnson administration says it projects 
for the fiscal year 1965? We will see just 
how firm a figure that is when we get 
the budget message in the next few days. 
Then we can start moving forward on 
that, because indeed there should be and 
needs to be true expenditure reform, not 
conversation or public images. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to quote from 
an article that appeared in the Tax 
Foundation’s Monthly Tax Features in 
the December 1963, issue, volume 7, No. 
11. It refers to a speech that I gave be- 
fore the Tax Foundation in New York 
City early in December. 

“The popular congressional notion is,” said 
Curtis, that under continuing resolutions, 
the Executive can spend only at the level of 
the preceding fiscal year, which was $92.6 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1963.” 


There is the beginning steps of New 
Frontier waltz, with no fanfare, the ex- 
penditures go forward to $98.8 billion in 
fiscal year 1964 from $92.6 billion in fis- 
cal year 1963. The fanfare and the spot- 
light is then directed to the cutback of $1 
billion from the $98.8 billion estimate in 
January 1963 to the $97.8 billion, which 
President Kennedy gave us in November 
1963. And then President Johnson's 
state of the Union message directs no 
attention to the revised figure, the latest 
figure of November 1963, $97.8 billion, but 
directs our attention to the $98.8 billion 
figure, the old January 1963 figure. 

So it looks like the figure $98.4 is a 
$100 million cut, instead of the $600 mil- 
lion increase. It really is on top of the 
basic increase which went from $92.6 bil- 
lion to $97.8 billion for a grand total $5.8 
billion increase over last year’s expendi- 
tures. 

I go on with the quote: 

The Congressman said that these resolu- 
tions achieve what they are believed by most 
Congressmen to achieve, the spending level 
for the first 6 months of fiscal 1964 will be 
at an annual rate of $92.6 billion and not 
the $98.8 billion in the President’s budget. 

He added: “Regretfully, I am afraid my 
colleagues are due for a rude awaking about 
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the real import of continuing resolutions. I 
fear that the rate of spending for the past 
5 months has not been kept to a $92.6 bil- 
lion annual rate. I suspect it will turn out 
to be about a $97 billion annual rate.” 


And what a poor prophet I turned out 
tobe. Instead of continuing the cutting 
that we were getting under the Kennedy 
administration through the discipline of 
the debt ceiling bills and under the pres- 
sures of the tax bill to cut expenditures, 
so we might cut the revised $97.8 billion 
down further to $97 billion the Johnson 
administration revised this fine trend 
and increased the $97.8 to $98.4 billion. 
But I had no powder in my eyes about 
what the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and others of the Congress 
thought we were doing in these continu- 
ing resolutions. So instead of $97 bil- 
lion we end up with $98.4 billion, an in- 
crease. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman have any evidence that the 
executive department did not comply 
with the continuing resolution adopted 
by the Congress? 

Mr, CURTIS. I think this is pretty 
good evidence. Would you not say so? 
Here is the evidence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What is 
the evidence? 

Mr. CURTIS. The fact that the ex- 
penditures level of 1963 was $92.6 and 
the expenditure level projected for 1964, 
after 6 months of theoretically comply- 
ing with the $92.6 billion level of expendi- 
tures, they are projecting a rate of $98.4 
billion. I say the burden of proof shifts 
to the executive to tell us where these in- 
creases come if they had at any time 
adhered to the $92.6 billion rate of ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman was the one who made the state- 
ment that the executive department had 
not complied with the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I ask the 
gentleman for some proof. 

Mr. CURTIS. I gave it to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Your 
statement is based upon information that 
ar the end of the year it might go up to 

Mr. CURTIS. This is not my figure. 
This is President Johnson’s figure of 
98 4, not my figure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
any evidence of fact they have not com- 
plied with the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman can- 


Mr. 


not see that in 6 months in the fiscal . 


year 1964, if they are supposed to be 
Spending at a 92.6 level in the first 6 
months, then they jump to a total ex- 
penditure level of 98.4 for the whole year, 
‘obviously they must be spending during 
the balance of fiscal 1964, at an expendi- 
ture level of well over $100 billion, which 
is not the orderly way set out in the 
budget for the expenditure of funds. It 
will require considerable explanation on 
the part of the executive. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then 
what the gentleman is saying is that the 
appropriations made by the Congress 
constitute that amount at the end of 
fiscal 1964, are you not? There is no 
evidence that what has happened be- 
tween the time that we have had the 
continuing appropriations the executive 
department spent in excess of that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me point that out. 
If the gentleman does not see it, there 
is nothing more I can say that would 
direct his attention to the aggregate fig- 
ures. Anyone can see there is a dis- 
crepancy because we do have rather con- 
stant expenditure levels by months. If 
we take the previous expenditure levels 
they follow a pretty level monthly ex- 
penditure rate, they do not fluctuate 
greatly. Certainly not as greatly as these 
revised totals would require. 

Under this continuing resolution the 
Executive should have been spending at a 
92.6 level. Now we find .out that he is 
projecting a 98.4 level and that can only 
come about through an increased ex- 
penditure level of the balance of the 6 
months in the fiscal year 1964. I think 
it is rather apparent expenditures nor- 
mally are not going to increase in that 
fashion, certainly not with wisdom. If 
they do they would require considerable 
explanation. It looks very apparent 
these levels have not been followed. 

Some of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have told me they 
are going to look into this. I request 
the chairman of the committee to look 
into it. 

I would further direct attention to the 
hearings of the Committee nn Ways and 
Means of October 29, 1963. page 38, 
where I interrogated the Director of the 
Budget right along these lines: 

Mr. Curtis. The second major question, 
and maybe this will have to be supplied for 
the record, is this. I am sure you know the 
Congress has been extending this continued 
authorization or appropriation, which means, 
as I understand it, that the various agencies, 
and so forth, have to spend only at the 1963 
expenditure level. That is what was said on 
the floor of the House. Is that a factual 
statement? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am not sure I can answer 
that fully, Mr. Curtis. The continuing reso- 
lution, as I remember it, is somewhat more 
complicated than that. It depends on the 
stage which the appropriation bill has 
reached on July 1. 


Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter I will put in this whole colloquy be- 
tween the Director of the Budget Bureau, 
Mr. Gordon, and myself. Finally I asked 
what effect these continuing resolutions 
would have on the expenditure level of 
fiscal 1964 and the Director of the Budget 
said he did not know but he would try to 
find out. 

I debated this during the debt ceiling 
debate on November 7 in the House. I 
made these very same points then. You 
will find my comments along this line 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
109, part 16, page 21388. 

I also referred to this basic figure of 
$97.8 billion, which the House can find 
in the Ways and Means Committee ma- 
jority report, on page 5, where the com- 
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ponent figures making up the $97.8 bil- 
lion total are spelled out. These same 
figures can be found in the hearings that 
I previously referred to before the Ways 
and Means Committee on October 29. 
On page 3 the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes this statement: 

Consequently, as the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will testify in detail, fiscal 
1964 expenditures are now estimated at a 
level of $97.8 billion, $1 billion below the 
January budget. 


On pages 6 and 7 the Director of the 
Budget, Mr. Gordon, testified: 

It now appears that expenditures will be 
about $97.8 billion, $1 billion below the Jan- 
uary estimate. The lower level of expendi- 
tures seems likely despite some unforeseen 
increases, and takes into account the effects 
of amendments to the 1964 budget thus far 
submitted by the President, reductions 
already made by the Congress, and possible 
further reductions, as well as other factors. 


On page 7 he placed a table in the 
record showing expenditures as esti- 
mated at $98.8 and then current expendi- 
tures estimated at $97.8 billion, which is 
the November estimate to which I have 
been referring. 

If the administration or anyone cares 
to take the floor to defend the adminis- 
tration in this matter to point out what 
the President had in mind in saying he 
was cutting expenditures in 1964, I think 
it should be done, because the figures are 
quite clear that as of November 21, 1963, 
when the Senate debated and passed the 
debt ceiling bill, the estimates of ex- 
penditures for 1964 were $97.8 billion. 
Within 2 months under President John- 
son these expenditures have been revised 
upward to $98.4 billion. This is far from 
a move toward economy and cutting 
expenses. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that next week 
we will get the budget message. I will be 
very much interested in looking at the 
figures. I know that the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon], is on the House floor. 
Following his usual procedure, on that 
same day he will take the floor of the 
House and give us some information with 
respect to the budget that is that day 
submitted and what in his judgment he 
thinks of these figures. I will be very 
interested, particularly this year, in the 
light of the President’s message of last 
week at the joint session of the House 
and his estimate of spending, as well as 
the remarks of the gentleman this after- 
noon. I am going to be very much in- 
terested, more interested this year than 
ever before, in hearing the gentleman 
from Missouri follow the budget message 
next week. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to emphasize again the figures I 
have been discussing are not the figures 
in the 1965 budget. Those figures, and 
that is what we are going to be getting 
next week, will be estimates of fiscal 1965. 
I am talking about the one relatively firm 
figure that was in the state of the Union 
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message, and that figure, I might say, is 
required to be included in the budget 
estimate for next year by the Budget and 
Accounting Act. That act requires, 
along with the budget for fiscal 1965, that 
there be a January estimate which is a 
reestimate of the expenditure level of the 
current fiscal year, which will be fiscal 
1964. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, in Jan- 
uary of 1963 when President Kennedy 
submitted to us the budget message for 
fiscal year 1964, he was required, and 
all Presidents before him were required, 
to do this and he did it, add a January 
estimate revising the expenditure figures 
for the current fiscal year of 1963. So 
this next week there will be this revised 
expenditure figure in the President’s mes- 
sage relating to the current fiscal year 
1964. This is the figure that President 
Johnson gave to us ahead of time in his 
State of the Union address of $98.4 
billion. 

Now when we go to look at these figures 
in the budget message for fiscal year 
1965, here is where we need to get into 
the details of the estimates and the basis 
upon which the $97.9 billion expenditure 
figure for fiscal 1965 is made. 

Now one final line of discussion. It 
seems to me that it is important that 
we keep separate in our minds the dif- 
ference between expenditure levels for a 
specific fiscal year and the appropriation 
bills—which is really the request for new 
obligational authority. In the fiscal year 
1964, the present fiscal year, President 
Kennedy in his January message asked 
for $107.9 billion of new obligational 
authority. But as all previous Presidents 
have done in their budget requests, he 
did not contemplate spending $107.9 bil- 
lion, particularly of this new obligational 
authority in that fiscal year, but only 
about 30 to 40 percent, depending up- 
on the particular kind of expenditure 
and the department that would be 
spending it—that is only about 30 to 
40 percent of this NOA, that is new 
obligational authority, will be spent in 
the fiscal year in which it appears as 
a part of the appropriation bill. The 
balance of the 60 to 70 percent of ex- 
penditures will be made in the ensuing 
fiscal years. 

So there is another key figure that 
we all want to look for in the President’s 
budget message that is coming next 
week—what is the carryover authority to 
spend money that has come from pre- 
vious appropriation bills passed by the 
Congress that has not been spent in 
those fiscal years? The carryover figure 
was $87.2 billion in the President’s budget 
message of last January. So beginning 
on July 1 of this year, 1963—the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1964—not only did the 
President have—he did not get the $107.9 
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billion, but what we actually gave him 
would be around $103 billion—but you 
would add to that $103 billion, $87.2 bil- 
lion in order to get the total figure of 
what the President has authority to 
spend in the present fiscal year—that is 
$190.2 billion. The President alone really 
has control over what his expenditure 
level is. Congress has not developed the 
mechanism for expressing its judgment 
of how much out of this pool of $190 
billion—what should be the expendi- 
ture levels for a particular fiscal year. 
We need to develop that machinery. 
That is what some of us on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means have been try- 
ing to do in the debt ceiling legislation 
and that is what we are trying to do in 
the tax bill. It was to give the Congress 
a mechanism and the opportunity of ex- 
pressing its judgment as to what should 
be the expenditure level for the particu- 
lar fiscal year. So of that $190.2 billion 
of authority to spend, President Ken- 
nedy had originally said he was going 
to spend $98.8 billion. He revised it to 
$97.8 billion under the discipline of the 
debt ceiling that the Congress imposed 
only to have President Johnson come in 
and up it $600 million to $98.4 billion. 
So we will want to see what the carry- 
over authority in this budget will be 
beginning July 1, 1964, and then couple 
that with the new request for obligation- 
al authority for fiscal year 1965. Then 
this fiscal picture would begin to come 
into focus. Then we on the Committee 
on Ways and Means will try to figure out 
how we are going to get the money to 
meet these expenditures, how much from 
taxes, how much from selling more Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

There follows the excerpts from the 
Ways and Means hearings of October 29, 
1963, on expenditure levels: 


Mr. Curtis. I will make a couple of 
observations. 

First. I am very pleased that both of your 
statements have brought out forcibly the 
difference between new obligational authority 
and expenditures. Some of my colleagues in 
the House will be helped by this distinction 
because this was a matter of confusion during 
the debate on the tax bill. 

The attempt on the Republican side was 
to impose congressional control over the 
expenditure rate of specific fiscal years. 
Congress does not at present exercise such 
control. It hasn't developed the mechanism 
to do so. The only thing we exercise control 
over is the new obligational authority. Only 
to the extent new obligational authority does 
have some impact on expenditure rates for 
specific fiscal years is congressional judgment 
brought to bear. 

In fact, Secretary Dillon, you say here on 
page 5: “This year, for instance, nearly 50 
percent of our expenditures are determined 
by appropriations of earlier years.” 

I had gotten from some of our people on 
the Appropriations Committee that roughly 
only 40 percent was the figure. 

Secretary DILLON. I don’t know whether 
they included the continuing appropriations 
for the public debt, because Mr. CANNON 
always leaves that off in some other category. 
That is why I mentioned that. That is about 
10 or 12 percent. 

Mr. Curtis. It is no different from this. 
Of the new obligational authority that you 
asked to be granted this year of $108 billion, 
only 40 percent would be scheduled for ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1964. That would vary, 
would it not, because, the point that you 
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are making, certain programs tend to have 
a long leadtime while other programs that 
are in for appropriations would tend to be 
shorter, so the mix is always going to vary? 

Secretary DILLON. It varies 10 percent up 
and down there, yes, but it is around that 
mix. 

Mr. Curtis. I am very eager for the Con- 
gress to develop the proper mechanisms over 
expenditure rates. This is what we talk 
about when we talk about a legislative 
budget. Of course it has to do with new 
obligational authority, but, on the other 
hand, we do not at present do anything about 
expenditure rates and get into the policy 
aspects of what should our expenditure rate 
be in relation to anticipated revenues. This 
is what bears on the problem of what is best 
for us now, how much additional bonds are 
we going to have to market and what are 
the economic consequences of marketing 
that additional amount of bonds in that 
particular fiscal year. 

Right now, this debt ceiling bill is about 
vhe only mechanism that we have developed 
and it has only been in the past 2 or 3 years 
that we have attempted to use the debt ceil- 
ing as a mechanism for expressing the con- 
gressional judgment on expenditure rates. 
That is the reason, Mr. Secretary, I was so 
disappointed that the administration resisted 
the effort of part of the Congress, on our side 
largely, to try to tie in expenditure rates 
with the tax bill. 

The President predicated the tax bill on 
economic assumptions, and one of the basic 
assumptions there, of course, is the expendi- 
ture level. The President had at that time 
given us an expenditure level in 1964 of $98.8 
billion and in the Congress on this side of 
the aisle the majority felt that $97 billion 
was a more reasonable level if we were going 
to have the beneficial economic results from 
the tax cut. The administration by not even 
arguing over what the proper level should 
be and by resisting a congressional debate 
over levels, but just simply opposing any 
level Congress suggested, prohibited Con- 
gress from really effectively passing its policy 
judgment on expenditure levels. 

The minority members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in their report earlier this 
year on the President’s economic report esti- 
mated that we would have to hold the ex- 
penditure level to $94 billion for fiscal 1964 
as well as fiscal 1965 if we were to attain 
these benefits from the tax cut. 

That was our judgment. I mean that is 
the policy matter, The Tax Foundation 
Committee, perhaps you have seen its report 
that came out just a couple of weeks ago, 
was very interesting to me. It followed the 
same basic economic reason of the minority 
of the Joint Economic Committee, only the 
committee came up with a $95 billion ex- 
penditure level for 1964 and for 1965, taking 
the same point that expenditures had to be 
held to a lower level. 

I grant to you, and I have in our previous 
colloquy on this subject, that the debt ceil- 
ing is a cumbersome way of getting at this, 
but, on the other hand, it is about the only 
way right now, that Congress has developed 
to try to express its policy judgment on ex- 
penditure rates. New obligational authority, 
as you clearly pointed out in both your pa- 
pers, is inadequate for Congress to do it. It 
isn't enough. 

The majority on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee debated on the floor of the House, 
that the way to cut expenditures is through 
Congress cutting back on new obligational 
authority, or, rather, their directing attention 
to that and cutting it back. That is quite in- 
effective on the expenditure levels of fiscal 
1964 and I would say quite limited even on 
fiscal 1965. Our carryover balances in the 
budget, Mr. Director, of this year were esti- 
mated to be $87 billion, is that correct? 

Mr. GORDON. $87.2 billion is correct. 
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. Mr. Curtis. $87.2 billion which would be 
added to the $108 billion. I think it is $107.9 
billion. 

Mr. Gorpon. $107.9 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. That would give a total pool 
of authority to spend which the Executive 
would have and he did say that $98.8 billion 
was his expenditure level. Let me ask a tech- 
nical question. e 

When you cut back the estimates in ex- 
penditures levels —it was estimated for fiscal 
1963 to be $94.6 billion. Am I correct? Is 
that the January 1963 budget estimate? 

Mr. Gorpon. $94.6 billion was the estimate 
in the January 1963, budget, I think. 

MI. Curtis. In the January budget mes- 
sage? 

Mr. Gorpon. The January 1962 figure in 
the original 1963 budget was almost identical 
with actual expenditures in 1963. 

Mr. Curtis. I am relating to the budget 
presented in January 1963. 

Mr. GORDON., Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Which is essentially the budget 
for fiscal 1964, but the Budget and Account- 
ing Act requires a new January estimate of 
éxpenditures levels for fiscal 1963 and that 
was the $94.6 billion figure? 

Mr. Gorpon. Very close to that. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

If that is somewhat in error we will cor- 
rect the record. 

Mr. Gorpon. $94.3 billion was the January 
estimate. The actual was $92.6 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. $94.3 billion and this estimate 
is to be accompanied with the $87.2 billion 
carryover authority to spend, right in the 
same message? I am relating the expendi- 
ture level of fiscal 1963 with the carryover 
authority to spend, beyond fiscal 1963 that is, 
the obligational authority which the Presi- 
dent has from previous appropriation bills 
that would not be spent in fiscal 1963. So 
as of July 1, 1963, we would have under this 
message $87.2 billion. Is that right? 

Mr. Gorpon. The $87.2 billion was the es- 
timate of the carryover from 1963 to 1964, 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct, and it relates 
to the $94.3 billion expenditure level. 

Now, here is the question. Your actual ex- 
perience was that you didn't spend $94.3 bil- 
lion, but you spent $92.6 billion? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis, I am very gratified about that, 
I might say. The question though is, Does 
this then mean that there is an additional 
carryover authority to spend $1.7 billion, the 
difference between $94.3 and $92.6 billion, to 
add to $87.2 billion? 

Mr. GORDON. That is a very cogent ques- 
tion. I am sure the answer is that some part 
of the 1963 supplemental requests was not 
enacted, some part of the enacted authority 
lapsed, and some part carried over. I don’t 
know offhand whether I can tell you what the 
individual parts were. 

Mr. Curtis. Can you supply for the record 
the revised figure for authority to spend car- 
ried over from the previous authorizations? 
In other words, revise the figure of $87.2 
billion. 

Mr. Gordon. I am sure we can do that, Mr. 
Curtis, and we will break out the part of the 
authorizations which lapsed because it 
wasn't used and the part which carried over. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


“Specific figures on unexpended balances 


and expiring or lapsed appropriations at the 


end of fiscal year 1963 will not be available 
until the Treasury Department prepares the 
Official ‘Combined Statement of Receipts, Ex- 
penditures, and Balances of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.’ This information usually does not 
become completely available until November 
of each year. A preliminary estimate com- 
piled by the Treasury Department’s Bureau 
of Accounts indicates that actual unexpend- 
ed balances at the end of fiscal year 1963 will 
be close to the January 1963 (1964 budget 
1 estimate of approximately 887 
ion. 
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“Although 1963 expenditures were $1.7 bil- 
lion less than estimated in the January 
budget, new obligational authority was also 
less. The final totals of indefinite authoriza- 
tions (e.g., interest) and enacted supplemen- 
tal authority will change from the January 
estimates mainly because the $2 billion re- 
quest for additional borrowing authority for 
the Export-Import Bank was not enacted.” 

Mr. Curtis. Now I want to get to that. 
What lapsed would be quite interesting. I 
do know that some funds if not spent by 
June 30 do lapse and anyone who observes 
the frantic efforts of the procurement officers 
in our various departments and agencies im- 
mediately before the June 30 date realizes 
that there is reason for trying to get these 
funds obligated in the sense that they will be 
carried as expenditures, because your term 
“expenditure,” and this I want to be sure 
of, isn't actually cash going out, is it, 
or is it? 

Mr, Gorpon. It is cash going out; yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I doubt if there would be 
much lapsed authority to spend as a result 
of cutting back your expenditure rate from 
$94.3 to $92.6 billion, because I suspect these 
people would have protected themselves by 
obligating it so it wouldn’t lapse, but it 
would be very interesting if you supply the 
figures as to what lapsed and why they 
occurred, 

Mr. Gorpon. There are lapses every year, 
Mr. Curtis, and we would be glad to supply 
whatever results for fiscal 1963 that we can. 
I might say that in the January budget this 
year we estimated that $1.3 billion of au- 
thority would cease to be available in 1964; 
about $600 million of this estimate consisted 
of lapsed and rescinded appropriations and 
the remainder consisted of interfund pay- 
ments to the Treasury. 

Mr. Curtis. That was the question I was 
going to ask. 

Your January estimates assumed a certain 
amount of lapsing? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. I want to seek some advice 
from you because I think one of the things 
Congress can and should do, and should get 
to it right now, is to develop a rescission bill 
toward the end of each secsion of Congress 
to rescind or to go over all of this $87.2 
billion authority to spend that hasn’t been 
used, to review it to see that which really 
ought to be rescinded because of change of 
policy, change of circumstances. 

This would be a very healthy thing too, 
wouldn't you think? 

Mr. Gorpon. Congress, of course, is always 
free to do that, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Congress is always being ad- 
vised by the Executive of what is the proper 
thing to do, and I think rightly so, so I am 
asking—doesn't the executive department 
have some recommendations in this area? 

Maybe Congress ought to have every year 
a rescission bill. 

Mr. Gorpon. To speak of a rescission bill, 
Mr. Curtis, kind of prejudges the conclu- 
sion that some of the spending authority 
should be rescinded. 

Now, I am sure that cases arise in which 
the spending authority has become obsolete, 
is not going to be used anyway, and could 
without injury be rescinded. 

I point out, though, that if you look at 
the composition of these unspent author- 
izations I think you would take a somewhat 
more modest view of how much could be 
rescinded. 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, I am not disputing that a 
bit. In fact, all I am saying is let's do take 
a look at it because there is a lot where we 
certainly would say this is proper, but the 
point is, Mr. Director, Congress doesn’t look 
at this. We don’t go into it looking at it 
in that fashion. To some extent, and in fact 
to a large extent, the requests for new obli- 
gational authority of the same agency are 
considered in light of what might be re- 
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scinded or what might not, but it is a little 
different process I think when you actually 
are going over to review things. Programs 
where previous authority was granted might 
be programs that have sort of been forgotten 
about and they are not touched upon in the 
new request for obligational authority. 

Mr. Gorpon. As you know, Mr. Curtis, it is 
& very common thing for the appropriations 
subcommittees to look at the unobligated 
authorizations, and occasionally to point out 
opportunities for reprograming to finance 
new activities so that new amounts are not 
necessary. 

I think that is a very common part of the 
work of the appropriations subcommittees, 
so I think there is a fairly organized look at 
unobligated spending authority through the 
appropriations process. 

Mr. Curtis. There is to some degree, but 
there are a lot of loopholes under this process 
and that is why I call attention to the pos- 
sibility of developing a rescission bill which 
would call these things to the Congress’ at- 
tention as a whole, because the Appropria- 
tions Committee might do it, but if there 
were a rescission bill it would call the atten- 
tion of Congress as a whole to these things. 

Mr. Gorpon. As you know, a good deal 
more than half of this unspent authority is 
obligated at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The contracts are signed. The authority is 
just being continued into the new year to 
pay the bills when the goods are delivered. 
The obligated balance is a good deal more 
than half. 

Mr. Curtis. That is one thing you would 
look at, but another thing you would look 
at, too, is this business of deobligating by an 
agency and then reobligation. 

Now, theoretically, that should not be done 
without the review of the Congress, and pos- 
sibly we get into technicalities that make 
some of that proper, but this kind of exercise 
I am suggesting might get into it. 
sf sees I wanted to develop that just a little 

Now, essentially, though, the rate of ex- 
penditure that you have now projected of 
$97.8 billion is under the control of the ex- 
ecutive department and Congress, unless it 
develops some of the techniques that I have 
been suggesting, has no control over that 
rate. 

Secretary Ditton. I don’t think that is the 
case because I think that one of the main 
reasons for possibly moving in the way you 
suggest, having a joint review of expenditure 
rates by Congress as well as appropriations, 
is to make clear that expenditures are really 
governed by appropriations. I don't think 
Congress means to say that “once we have 
appropriated the money we don’t have any- 
thing to do with it anymore, and expendi- 
tures are up to the Executive.” 

Mr. Curtis. What I meant, Mr. Secretary, 
was an actual control that would come in as 
Congress interjects its judgment of that. 

Now, the President, and I am not saying 
this adversely critical because every Presi- 
dent does, looks over programs and will ac- 
tually slow one down or accelerate one or 
actually will freeze funds as a matter of 
policy decision. 

Secretary Ditton. Only up at a point, 
though I think it has been clearly estab- 
lished that in the defense area the President, 
as Commander in Chief, has rights he doesn’t 
have elsewhere, If he deems some expendi- 
tures or some programs or projects, individ- 
ual ones, to be unnecessary or unwise, he just 
says, “I won't do them,” and that has been 
accepted. 

In other areas of the budget, certainly the 
Executive has the obligation to spend the 
funds that have been appropriated at a pru- 
dent rate and in a prudent manner, but I 
don’t think that the President has the right— 
and I don't think that any President has felt 
he had the complete right—just to say, “I 
won't spend any money for this dam in this 
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district or this road somewhere else,” just 
deciding “I am not going to do it.“ That is 
the reason he has not been allowed an item 
veto, and that is the reason these things are 
included in overall bills. I think there is an 
overall responsibility that the President has. 

For instance, on the National Institutes of 
Health he has held back some funds at times, 
but the only basis of that was that there 
were more funds than could be prudently 
spent, spending just as fast as they could. 
Although funds may have been held back, 
the President has not said, “I just won't 
spend money for that.” 

Mr, Curtis. Exactly, Mr. Secretary, but 
when you get into this area of prudence, this 
is the area of judgment. 

Secretary DILLON. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. This area and rightly so, and 
that is why I said I am not commenting ad- 
versely; I am trying to point ou. 

Secretary DILLON. No; it should be done. 

Mr. Curtis. That the President should ex- 
ercise prudence over the flow, and his esti- 
mate of the flow has been made in January 
and that estimate in various programs will 
alter, based upon prudence. 

Secretary Ditton. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. But the point is, Congress 
doesn’t become involved in that judgment 
or prudence. 

Secretary DILLON. I have no objection to 
their becoming involved. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I am talking 
partly about. What I want to relate it to is 
the fact—and we are dealing in aggregates in 
this committee when we talk about debt 
ceiling—that the President, I guess, has 
made a fiscal determination of what we 
should be spending in a particular fiscal 
year in relation to our anticipated revenues. 
If it creates a deficit then the determination 
must be made in relation to the problems 
that we are going to have in marketing addi- 
tional bonds. It is with respect to that judg- 
ment that I seek to develop a mechanism so 
the Congress can express its judgment. 

I think we have to do this and this is 
what this debt ceiling bill can be if we go 
into the details. You, today, have given us 
your revised figures on your anticipated rev- 
enue, how the President has altered the ex- 
penditure rate, how the President himself 
has cut it back a billion dollars. Congress 
should be expressing its judgments here. 

I don't want to take the time here, al- 
though we really should, of getting into the 
economic consequences of marketing the ad- 
ditional bonds required under this projected 
$9 billion deficit this fiscal year. This must 
be weighed in conjunction with the turnover 
that we already have of the Federal debt 
which requires us to go to the market again 
to resell. Congress should express its judg- 
ment on whether we won't be better off 
economically to try to market $7 billion in- 
stead of $9 billion, for example. Then figure 
out, if it is to be $7 billion instead of $9 
billion, as a matter of priorities on these 
expenditure programs, where we best ought 
to slow down a program, cut it out, put it 
on the shelf. Let the Congress review it in 
a rescission bill, or the President could send 
up a message saying, Let's rescind this par- 
ticular program and look at it later when 
we have the money for it.” 

This gets us really into the field of estab- 
lishing fiscal policy which I think we have 
to do. 

Secretary DILLON. I would agree with you. 
I think that the only point is that under 
this general authority of carrying out the 
projects that have been approved, of carrying 
them out in a prudent manner, there is no 
allowance outside of defense, for any very 
drastic action in curtailing the spending of 
funds-that have been appropriated. There- 
fore, the appropriation in one year, as you 
have said, tend to govern what is going to 
be spent in later years. 
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One other thing I would just like to say 
about the debt ceiling is it is peculiarly inap- 
propriate and not a good means of trying to 
obtain this control that you are talking about 
for the reason that it has to take into ac- 
count two things: One is expenditures and 
the other is revenue estimates, and looking 
back over the past 10 years it is perfectly clear 
that the ability to estimate revenue in ad- 
vance is less good than the ability to estimate 
expenditures. In the latter case, you have 
definite programs, and estimates come closer 
than for revenues since the economy moves 
back and forth. Even at this time of year 
the average estimates on revenues over the 
past 10 years have been off on an average of 
about 3 percent for the total actual receipts 
each year, which would be nearly $3 billion, 
or $2% billion, this year. 

I hope we will do better, but that is the 
reason that by setting any particular ceiling, 
the ceiling either could turn out to be of no 
effect in holding down expenditures because 
revenues are better, or, if expenditures are 
strictly held down, it would have an unin- 
tended effect if revenues fall short. That 
is the great difficulty of this mechanism. 

Mr. Curtis. It would have to involve these 
judgment decisions; but I was thinking if 
there were cooperation between the Execu- 
tive and Congress, exemplified by the kind of 
meeting that is going on here right now, an 
exchange of views as to, as a matter of policy, 
what programs should be funded in the con- 
text as I have been suggesting of an agreed- 
upon expenditure level. I have tried to point 
out in recent talks, in regard to this process 
of budgeting, that the difficult thing isn’t so 
much cutting out the extravagance because 
this is a matter of identification. 

It may be difficult to identify, but, on the 
other hand, if you identify the extravagance 
we are all agreed it should be eliminated. 
These create no partisan problems. I think 
the real art of budgeting is establishing 
priorities between desirable programs. One 
you can always say is a good program and 
someone else can say another is, but if we 
recognize the need for limiting total expendi- 
tures in a given year so it will have some 
relation to revenue we must defer many de- 
sirable programs to the time when we have 
the revenue. 

There has to be this kind of judgment 
exercised on priorities and this is where I 
think the Executive, if he really wanted to 
get expenditures down, would consult with 
the Congress, on priorities, One of the ques- 
tions I had to ask you—but it may not be 
appropriate to ask you this, other than to 
pose it—in the light of recent developments, 
the statement of Khrushchev in regard to 
Russia abandoning the moonshot, which is 
a very expensive program, shouldn't a policy 
decision be made as to whether our moonshot 
program should be stretched out? Part of 
the policy decision should be made in con- 
text with our fiscal problems. I am not say- 
ing what the answer would be. I have my 
own views, of course, but I am talking sim- 
ply about going through the operation of 
evaluating these things as components of 
the aggregate fiscal policy of whether we 
should have a deficit and if we are going to 
have one how big a one can we stand. 

We have had this before, In your state- 
ment and yourself, Mr. Director, you use the 
term that you have a “tight budget,” and Mr, 
Secretary, on page 2 you say you are going 
“to maintain effective expenditure control.” 

It comes down to a difference in interpreta- 
tion of your language as to what you regard 
as a “tight budget” and what I regard as one. 
The criteria that I would apply indicates that 
you haven't got a tight budget at all. Rather 
than do it with words here that are just 
thought up at the time, could you supply for 
the record what you think constitutes a tight 
budget, what the criteria are and why you 
think this is tight? 
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I will give you criteria that I have given 
before as to why I don't think it is tight 
in relation to the previous budgets, in rela- 
tion to the expenditure rate when this ad- 
ministration first came in, which was $81 
billion, if I remember correctly, and then 
we went up to $98.8 billion. Compare those 
increases per year with the increases in the 
8 preceding years, which, as I remember, 
roughly is a comparison of about $14, bil- 
lion increase to $5 or $6 billion. If that is 
the criterion of a tight budget it would seem 
to me that this budget isn’t tight. 

There may be some other criteria or there 
may be some refinements. 

Secretary DILLON. The quick answer, of 
course, is that there has been this very sub- 
stantial increase in the two areas of defense 
and space for which there was no such com- 
parable increase in earlier years. That dis- 
torts, or makes the figure big, and if you wash 
that out and look at the other figures you 
will find they are very comparable. In fact, 
the increases have been somewhat more 
modest in the last 3 years than they were in 
the preceding years. 

Mr. Gorpon. May I comment on that, Mr. 
Curtis? 

Mr, Curtis. Certainly. 

Mr. Gorpon. I would like to because this 
question of what is a tight budget is obvi- 
ously a very difficult one to answer in terms 
of generalities. I tried to give a speech on 
the subject about a month ago. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that available? I would like 
to read it. 

Mr. Gorpon. It was printed in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday. I would be glad 
to submit it for this record. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in this 
record? 

Mr. Kine. Without objection it will be 
included. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

[The material omitted in CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. | 

Mr. Gorpon. I will be happy to submit it, 
Mr. Chairman. What I tried to do, Mr. 
CurTIs, was to ask what we mean by the ques- 
tion of what is a tight budget and I tried to 
divide this question into, in effect, three 
parts: What functions is it proper for the 
Federal Government to perform? How much 
should it spend on each of these functions? 
And how w~l and efficiently is it discharging 
these functions? 

And I concluded, as you might have antic- 
ipated, that in fact we do have a very tight 
budget. For example, one of the points 
made—which I hadn't seen previously—was 
that about 75 percent of all of the expendi- 
tures in the administrative budget relate to 
functions of the Federal Government which 
were considered proper and appropriate func- 
tions of the Federal Government in the early 
days of the Republic, in the 18th century. 
All of the debate relates to the remaining 25 
percent. Then I tried to go through the 
remaining 25 percent of the functions to ask 
where the disagreement lies and I con- 
cluded—and I would be happy to discuss this 
further—that, in fact, the disagreement with 
respect to the proper functions of the Fed- 
eral Government relates only very, very mar- 
ginally to the level of expenditures. 

Mr. Curtis. This can be very profitable in 
furthering debate. «I don’t want to do it 
here other than I can’t refrain from making a 
comment, though. I hope that just because 
we did something at the end of the 18th 
century, therefore we just keep it on the shelf 
and we don't do anything about it and say 
that is a legitimate function. 

Mr. Gorpon. This consists of such things 
as national defense, the operation of the 
post office, the administration of justice, and 
veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. Curris. Let me give you an example 
that has been intriguing me. Back in 1790, 
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of course, and still today, we expect the Fed- 
eral Government to have concern over navi- 
gable streams. Back in those days any sort 
of a creek was a navigable stream, but today 
the real economic concépt of a navigable 
stream has no relation at all to the tradi- 
tional jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Federal Government has continued 
to assume jurisdiction over practicaily all 
rivers and streams simply because we have 
not updated these definitions, Streams in 
my own State of Missouri are not navigable 
within the State of Missouri and the prob- 
lems connected with them are local and 
State and not with navigation over which 
we conceived the Federal Government should 
have concern. 

I merely suggest that as one of the areas 
that we need to go into. Others have sug- 
gested, and I am one who does, maybe we 
should reconsider whether we should be in 
the post office business. 

Back in 1790 I am sure I would have sup- 
ported strongly the constitutional provi- 
sions giving the Federal Government power 
over post offices and post roads, but I think 
we have a different economic situation in 
1963. 

Well, I will review that and maybe we can 
conduct that debate a little bit further at 
another time. 

Mr. Gorpon. I can’t resist, if I may add one 
more point 

Mr. Curtis. You are certainly entitled to 
it. 
Mr. Gorpon. Giving you the very latest 
employment figures as of the present—these 
are the September figures we got just yes- 
terday. They show that over the last year, 
from September 1962 to September 1963, ci- 
vilian employment in the Federal Govern- 
ment declined by 242 persons. 

Mr. Curtis. That is very gratifying news. 
I hope that we don't have the President 
again address the Nation in terms of a justi- 
fication for an increase in Federal employ- 
ment on the grounds of numbers per thou- 
sand people, because productivity increases 
indicate that we ought to be able to provide 
the same amount of Government services 
with fewer people just as in the agriculture 
Sector we provide the food and fiber for our 
people with 42 percent fewer employees than 
we did 10 years ago. 

The second observation, inasmuch as you 
raise the 

Mr. Gorpon. I think that it is perfectly 
legitimate, Mr. Curtis, to relate employment 
to the population, 

Mr. Curtis. If he also relates it to pro- 
ductivity, but, when you only give one part 
of the employment picture and couple it 
with another statement that is equally mis- 
leading; namely, saying the Federal civilian 
employment was greater 10 years ago than it 
is today, a completely erroneous picture is 
presented. Ten years ago is such an easy ex- 
pression that one thinks it has just been 
taken out of the air until one reflects and 
realizes that 10 years ago was at the height 
of the Korean war. Again, that is part of 
my argument, Mr. Director, that is not ad- 
vancing the public debate on these very dif- 
ficult problems on which you and I and 
others can have differing opinions. To take 
statistics in this fashion and present them 
to the public not putting them in context 
isn’t proper, but I am very, very pleased 
with the fact that in absolute figures, as you 
Say, Federal employment has declined about 
242 persons this last year. ; 

Mr. Gordon. I would like to add a dissent 
on that point. It does seem to me that most 
people find it very illuminating to relate 
Federal employment to other magnitudes. 

Obviously, we are à changing society; the 
number of people is changing, our economy 
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is changing. It does seem to me that a 
realistic view of the matter should relate 
changes in Federal employment to other 
changing magnitudes. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, it should. 

Mr. Gorpon. In this year in which Federal 
employment has declined by 242 persons, 
State and local employment has increased 
by 300,000. 

Mr. Curtis. You relate that, as you say, to 
the functions, but you also should relate 
it to productivity increases. 

Mr. Gorpon. Indeed, it is made possible 
very largely by productivity increases. 

Mr. Curtis. So that one understands the 
whole problem we are discussing. 

Mr. Gorpon. It is the productivity in- 
creases in the Government which are taking 
place—and, I think, at an accelerating rate 
which have made it possible for the Federal 
Government to discharge its responsibilities 
with just about the same number of em- 
ployees it had a year ago. 

Mr. Curtis. Now we are getting the thing 
in context, but this was not what the Presi- 
dent did in his nationwide address to the 
people, and this is what I was criticizing. 
I have criticized this publicly before, taking 
this matter out of context and relating it to 
two items, one, number of Federal employees 
per thousand people, without any relation 
to the productivity, and one other thing you 
and I have been discussing and then using 
this 10-year reference without calling to the 
people’s attention that, of course, in 1953 
the Federal Government was engaged in the 
Korean war 

Mr. Gorpon, Of course. 

Mr. Curtis. And, as usual in wartime, had 
a very high incidence of employment. 

Mr. Gorpon. In 1953, if I remember cor- 
rectly, there were 17 Government employees 
per thousand population. By 1957 it was 
down to 14, it is now down to 13, so it is 
not just a 10-year comparison. It is a trend 
which has taken place over the years. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but, of course, one of the 
basic criticisms that I have directed to your 
Council of Economic Advisers and the ad- 
ministration is the failure to distinguish an 
economy based on war conditions and one 
based on peace, so you can’t take a war year 
and use it as a base of reference for peace- 
time years. 

Incidentally, that is the little stunt that 
has been employed to try to allay the proper 
fears our people have of the high Federal 
debt. They say, “Well, look at this ratio of 
debt in 1946 of GNP and Federal debt. Well, 
1946 is not a good base year. It is not an 
optimum. It is probably the worst year you 
can pick as a good example because it was 
right after very heavy deficits from World 
War II. 

Mr. Gorpon. I would agree fully, Mr. 
Curtis, and I would say that the same rule 
should apply in the estimate of the average 
annual expenditure increase in the last ad- 
ministration, remembering that the last 
administration started out in war and ended 
up in peace, 

Mr. Curtis. I couldn't agree with you 
more. This is how we move debate forward 
and probably get at some of these problems 
that face us. But certainly the President of 
the United States, whoever he is, should be 
one who tries to improve the techniques of 
debates rather than to indulge in these kinds 
of half figures and innuendos that anyone 
familiar with the subject knows are going 
to mislead. 

Whether they are designed to or not is an- 
other question. Let me ask this specific 
question on page 3. I have taken a longer 
time than I intended. Why were your esti- 
mates on the interest on Federal debt so 
low? 

In other words, they were based on esti- 
mates. What were the things that you did 
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not anticipate that entered into the picture 
to make it go up $500 million? 

Secretary DILLON. The increase in Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate in June and the ac- 
companying increase in short-term interest 
rates is almost entirely responsible for that 
whole difference. 

Mr. Curtis. Wasn't that done with the ad- 
ministration's approval? In fact, wasn't it 
urged? 

Secretary DILLON. Yes; but we didn't know 
about it in January when we made the 
estimates. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I want to get 
back to. You want me to assume that you 
didn’t know? 

Secretary DILLON. I didn’t. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that you in January, 
Mr. Secretary, had come around to the point 
of view or a policy that related in a large 
degree to our balance-of-payments problem, 
that you were going to try to increase the 
short-term rates and peg them, if you could, 
hold the long-term rate low, so if this was 
in your anticipation why wasn’t it reflected 
in your original estimate? 

Secretary DILLON. We had always felt that 
we had to hold short-term interest rates up 
to keep substantial outflows of funds from 
taking place for balance-of-payment rea- 
sons; you are quite right. But we have been 
reasonably successful, we thought, at the 
rates that were then current although it was 
obvious that there might have been some 
slight upcreep. This big outflow of short- 
term funds only took place in the second 
quarter of the year, which brought on a new 
situation and made us reevaluate the situ- 
ation, The Federal Reserve reached its con- 
clusion in its independent capacity, but cer- 
tainly with no objection from the Treasury. 
Indeed, it helped from our balance-of-pay- 
ments point of view. This was July, just 
at the beginning of the fiscal year, but it 
affects us during the whole fiscal year, to 
raise short-term interest rates. 

That increase of about one-half of 1 per- 
cent or a little more in rates from those that 
had been in effect earlier account for most of 
this difference of $500 million. A little less 
than 10 percent, 5 percent maybe, about $30 
or $35 million of it, is accounted for by the 
increase in interest costs involved in our two 
advance refundings. We couldn't foresee how 
much they would be. 

That is a minor amount. The rest of it 
was the change in short-term interest rates. 

Mr. Curtis. Then you anticipate, I pre- 
sume, these interest rates are to stay high? 

Secretary DILLON. At this level; yes. 

Mr. Curtis. You don't have the policy, and 
this is a question, of trying to increase those 
rates higher? 

Secretary Ditton. No; I would think now 
we are in a situation where it is very hard to 
foresee a situation where short-term inter- 
est rates should go any higher for balance- 
of-payment reasons because if they did at 
this moment they would begin to disrupt 
the international equilibrium that appar- 
ently has been achieved and would merely 
cause parallel increases in other countries 
which would then begin, if they didn't do 
something, to lose substantial funds to the 
United States which they couldn't afford to 
lose. I think the short-term rates are pretty 
generally in equilibrium now across the 
board, and any further substantial increase 
would not be useful from the point of view 
of the international payment system. 

Mr. Curtis. This, of course, does include 
what you anticipate to have to pay from 
that portion of the additional $9 billion of 
debt that you might have to be financing 
during this period of the fiscal year? 

Secretary DILLON, Yes; that was included 
in both estimates. Actually, there is a cer- 
tain amount of saving there because we were 
estimating in January a slightly bigger defi- 
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cit. The saving isn't substantial because the 
deficit has been incurred gradually over the 
year, and the fact that we now foresee a defi- 
cit of some $3 billion less didn’t make any 
very great difference in the interest compu- 
tations, but did reduce them a little. 

Mr. Curtis. I have four additional points 
that I would like to just briefly get into. 
One, I wish when we get into this expendi- 
ture area we would always separate out the 
two items that go to make up expenditures. 
One is the expenditure itself, but the other, 
unfortunately confusing, is the sale of capi- 
tal assets. 

Can't we get better bookkeeping so that 
we don't have listed under reduced expendi- 
tures that which really is the sale of more 
capital assets than we anticipated? 

Mr. Gorpon. This doesn't seem to me to be 
illogical, Mr. Curtis. When we acquire the 
asset, that is, when we make the loan, this 
is treated as an expenditure. It seems to 
me perfectly logical—and the corollary of 
that treatment—that when we sell the asset 
or when the loan is repaid, this is treated 
as a reduction in expenditures. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but it certainly fouls up 
as understanding of what is going on here 
for those of us who are really interested in 
getting expenditures cut. In your budget, 
for the benefit of our press and the public, 
you show a decrease in agricultural expenci- 
tures from your 1963 budget to that of 1964 
of $1 billion but on examination one finds 
there was an increase of current expendi- 
tures of about a billion, not a decrease. An 
increased sale of Commodity Credit assets of 
about $2 billion disguised the increase in 
expenditure of it, and left the impression 
of a cut in expenditure. All I am saying is 
that the information was there for anyone 
who would dig for it, but one has to dig. 
It does create an erroneous impression to 
those who are seeking to cut down the an- 
nual expenditures, but who are not familiar 
with the details of this strange system of 
accounting. 

Mr. Gorpon. I understand your point, Mr. 
Curtis, but I wonder really whether it would 
give a more accurate picture of Commodity 
Credit transactions, in the case, for example, 
in which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
this month buys a bushel of wheat and next 
month sells a bushel of wheat, to treat that 
as an increase in expenditures and an in- 
crease in receipts. It seems to me the two 
wash out. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask a question, though. 
How do we handle postal receipts? That 
goes into the General Treasury and is re- 
garded as revenue? 

Mr. Gorpon. We handle the Post Office as 
a revolving fund, as we do virtually all other 
similar operations, and we carry in the 
budget only the difference between gross 
expenditures and gross receipts. 

Mr. Curtis. Of this $1 billion reduction, 
how much of that was actual increase in 
expenditures and how much of that was the 
increased sale of capital assets? 

Mr. Gorpon. That is shown, Mr. CURTIS, in 
the table on page 3 of my statement, which 
indicates that of the reduction of $1 billion, 
$200 million is additional sales of mortgages 
and other financial assets. 

Mr. Curtis. What were the anticipated 
sales that year? 

Mr. Gorpon. The budget called for sales of 
about $1 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. Increased to $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Gordon. $1.2 billion is the present 
estimate of sales. 

Mr. Curtis.I thought we had done better 


than that on the figures that you had shown 
us from January to June, I thought we had 
increased the sales by $500 or $600 million 
more. 
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Mr. Gorvon. Yes. You are talking now, 
Mr. Curtis, about fiscal 1963. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Curtis. You are right; yes. So this 
indicates that you have only been able to 
add about $200 million more. Are we sort 
of running out of those capital assets that 
we can readily market? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes and no, Mr. Curtis. The 
total assets, as you know, of this sort run 
about $28 to $29 billion, but we presented 
to the committee last spring a detailed 
analysis of this portfolio and concluded that 
the more salable of these assets came to 
something in the neighborhood of $6 to $7 
billion, very roughly, so that in fact there is 
still a substantial volume of assets in these 
various portfolios which are salable. The 
limitation is not so much the salability of 
the assets as the desire to avoid disrupting 
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the credit markets because of an excessively 
high sale of assets. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
that table put in again updated in light of 
your present answer? 

Mr. Gorpon. Happy to do that. 

Mr. Kina. Without objection, it will ap- 
pear in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

“The following tables bring up to date in- 
formation supplied to the committee in July, 
on the mortgages and other financial assets 
of the Federal Government. 

“Table I compares the latest estimate of 
sales of such assets in fiscal year 1964 with 
the estimate made in the budget last Janu- 
ary, and indicates the actual sales through 
September 30, 1963. 

“Table II provides information on the 
amount of such assets outstanding on Sep- 
tember 30, 1963.” 


TABLE 1.—Estimated sales of mortgages and other financial assets in fiscal year 1964 
{In millions of dollars} 


Agency and program 


Hovsing and Home Finance Agency: 


College ar PPT 


Report dupont E 
x m 
Small Bus 


Estimated Revised | Change from] Actual sales 
in January |, estimate, January as of — 
budget October 1963] budget? 30, 1 
N 17 
200 +1 72 
30 +30 1 
Du S E 1 
150 +132 56 
150 60 
E 51 
. 2 
1,187 +166 260 


1 Increases in sales figures decrease budget expenditures in an equal amount. 
Nore.—Sales estimates 777 8 (a) amortization, (b) prepayments, (e) sales made as part of the process of insuring 


loans, and (d) sales to FNMA. 


Taste II. — Outstanding loans and other 
financial assets owned by Federal agencies 
Sept. 30, 1963 


[In millions of dollars] 
Actual 
or latest 
AGENCY AND PROGRAM estimate 


1. Some classes of financial assets 
cannot or should not be sold: 
Department of Defense: military 
assistance credits 185 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: defense 
education loans (estimated) 296 
Department of the Interior: 
Bureau of Reclamation loans 
(eiii — 72 
Department of State: loans to 
United Nations 110 
Agency for International De- 
velopment loan (preliminary) - 
Treasury Department: 
Loan to United Kingdom 8, 205 
Defense production loans 62 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 
Community Facilities Admin- 
istration: miscellaneous pro- 
, naa 73 
Federal Housing Administra- 
tion: assigned mortgages 
and defaulted home im- 
provement notes (esti- 
mated) 
Urban Renewal Administra- 
LA ERE MA TEE E E nba en sae 143 


6, 254 


A Ä 130 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 

surance Corporation loans 61 


Taste H. — Outstanding loans and other 
financial assets owned by Federal agencies 
Sept. 30, 1963—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


or latest 
estimate 


2.In some programs, legislation 
would be needed to allow sales, 
to allow sales below par, or to 
provide the guarantees necessary 
to make sales feasible: 
Department of Agriculture: 
Rural Electrification Admin- 
aan... 
Farmers Home Administra- 
tion (estimated 
Department of Commerce: 
Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration: -a<.nsanasess 8 39 
Maritime Administration... 108 
Treasury Department: loans to 


District of Columbia 99 
Veterans’ Administration: 

direct loan program 1, 246 

Bubtotal -uroni sos 6, 750 


3. Some classes of assets, otherwise 
salable, carry low interest rates 
or are not of investment quality. 
Sizable discounts below par 
would be required: 

General Services Administra- 


tion: 
Sales credit (estimated) 100 
Public power bonds 60 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 


Federal National Mortgage 
Association: Management 


and liquidating functions. 1, 203 
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Taste II. Outstanding loans and other 
financial assets owned by Federal agencies 
Sept. 30, 1963—-Continued 

[In millions of dollars] 
Actual 
or latest 
estimate 


8. Some classes of assets, otherwise 
n salable, carry low interest rates 
or are not of investment quality. 
Sizable discounts below par 
would be required—Continued 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency—Continued 
Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration: College 
housing loans to private 


Subtotal 2. 952 
4. In one case, sales of certificates 
against a pool of assets are a 
continuing practice, but an in- 
crease in sales would involve sig- 
nificant interest costs to the 
Government: Departments of 
Agriculture: Commodity Credit 
Corporation (subtotal) 
5. In one case, sale of participations 
in a pool of Government loans 
is being arranged: Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington (sub- A, 


1, 394 


pp 


6. Some other classes of assets con- 
tain significant amounts of sal- 
able paper: 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 
Community facilities ad- 
ministration: 
College housing loans to 
public institutions 
Public facility loans 
Federal National Mortgage 
Association: Special as- 
sistance functions 
Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (excluding as- 
signed mortgages and de- 
faulted home improve- 
ment notes) 
Veterans’ Administration: Loan 
guarantee program (vendee 
0 A * 


760 
110 


| ee — 


Grand total_..--..------ 


Mr. Curtis. The second major question, 
and maybe this will have to be supplied for 
the record, is this. I am sure you know the 
Congress has been extending this continued 
authorization or appropriation, which means, 
as I understand it, that the various agencies, 
and so forth, have to spend only at the 1963 
expenditure level. That is what was said on 
the floor of the House. Is that a factual 
statement? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am not sure I can answer 
that fully, Mr. Curtis. The continuing reso- 
lution, as I remember it, is somewhat more 
complicated than tha? It depends on the 
stage which the appropridtion bill has 
reached on July 1. 

If I remember correctly, for example, when 
an appropriation bill has already passed 
both the House and the Senate as of July 1, 
the agency may incur obligations at the rate 
of the lesser of these two bills until enact- 
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ment, so that the effect of the resolution 
varies. 

Mr. Curtis. How many of them aren't in 
that state? Are there four? 

Mr. Gorpon, There are four bills that 
haven’t yet been reported out by the House 
Appropriations Committee. Pr cov- 
ered by these bills would be restricted by the 
current rate at the end of the last fiscal year, 
although normal seasonal influences are 
probably taken into account. 

Mr. Curtis. What has that done? I would 
have thought that this would have had quite 
a bit of impact on your anticipated expendi- 
ture level of $98.8 billion, because now we 
will go into 5 months in fiscal 1964 under 
these somewhat restrictive continuing reso- 
lutions. Has it happened that these agen- 
cies are all going to schedule these increased 
expenditure rates on into the latter part of 
fiscal 1964? Is that good business? 

Mr. Gorpon. The situation, of course, will 
vary sharply from agency to agency. In 
many cases there is no perceptible change in 
the rate of spending. 

Mr. Curtis. Take the Space Agency. We 
have increased their authority to spend even 
under the lowest estimates. I have forgotten 
the figure, but it is a billion or so. For sev- 
eral months they had to be spending at their 
1963 level. What impact has that had on the 
President's estimates, your estimates, of the 
overall expenditure levels? 

Mr. Gorpon. In the particular case you cite 
there are a few identifiable instances in 
which the Space Agency has had to defer 
contracting for facilities or equipment which 
relate to its program. In these cases, which 
are just steps in programs developing over a 
long period of years, I would think that as 
soon as the funds are appropriated those con- 
tracts which are being held in suspense will 
be signed. 

Mr. Curtis. But some of these are going 
to be increased personnel and if you haven't 
put them on and couldn't, you couldn't 
spend the money. 

Mr. Gorpon. There is nothing in the con- 
tinuing resolution that relates explicitly to 
personnel. The resolution relates to the 
rate at which funds are obligated. 

Mr. Curtis. You mean these agencies 
could actually go ahead and expand their 
personnel on a continuing resolution, even 
though that would make the personnel sec- 
tion, that part of the expenditure way be- 
yond the 

Mr. Gorpon. The continuing resolution re- 
lates, as I say, to the rate at which funds are 
obligated, and there are some cases in which 
employment has increased somewhat since 
the end of last fiscal year; in others, of 
course, it has declined. As I have indicated, 
employment for the Government as a whole 
is leveling off. 

Mr. Curtis. I asked the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee on the floor of the 
House, relating it to the Space Agency, when 
he brought up one of those continuing res- 
olutions, about the level of employment 
and apparently he is under the misappre- 
hension that this does hold employee levels 
to that. But would you supply for the rec- 
ord a more detailed statement of what is the 
impact of the continuing resolutions on the 
estimated level of expenditures in the budget 
for this year? 

Mr. Gorpon. I will be happy to do that. 

I might say that in all the cases I know 
about there are problems of interpreting the 
continuing resolution as it relates to indi- 
vidual agencies and the practice is for some 
agencies to work closely with their legis- 
lative and appropriations subcommittees to 
be certain that the way they are interpreting 
the resolution is consistent with the intent 
of the Congress. 

(The following was later supplied for the 
record: ) 

“As Director Gordon indicated during the 
course of his testimony, the current estimate 
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of the effect on 1964 expenditures of con- 
gressional appropriation actions was not pre- 
pared on the basis of a detailed analysis of 
specific appropriations. Under the law the 
Bureau of the Budget is not required to ap- 
portion funds under continuing resolutions 
and therefore does not have available cen- 
trally any information on the amounts of the 
temporary appropriations provided by the 
continuing resolutions. In addition, the 
Bureau of the Budget believes that the Ap- 
propriations Committees and the ess 
undoubtedly take account of agency actions 
under the continuing resolutions in deter- 
mining the full amount of the appropriations 
provided later for the entire year; thus, it 
will be difficult—if not impossible—for the 
Bureau to tell how much the Congress 
changed appropriations because of actual 
experience under the continuing resolutions 
and how much because of other factors. A 
division of expenditure changes (as distinct 
from appropriation changes) would be 
equally difficult. However, in response to 
the request, the Bureau of the Budget is 
undertaking a special study of the matter to 
see what information can be obtained and 
will submit report to the committee as soon 
as the results are available.” 

Mr. Curtis. This is putting your finger 
on another problem of the Congress, and this 
is our own problem, but I think it needs to 
be exposed. In the opinion of many in the 
Congress it is not the Congress, but many 
of our committees—many of our committees, 
including in some ways our committee right 
here—have gotten the impression that their 
job is to make the decision for the Con- 
gress, rather than bring out the informa- 
tion, the arguments pro and con, and the 
facts as they bear on an issue to help the 
Congress make a better decision. There is 
quite a distinction between these two con- 
cepts. I think, because of customs and tra- 
dition, there may be good reasons behind 
this development, but overall I think it is 
deleterious to efficient legislating. But the 
executive contributes to that when it does 
this. It certainly makes the job of look- 
ing at aggregates, aggregate expenditure 
rates and so forth, more difficult when this 
kind of process goes on. That is the only 
reason I mention that. 

Mr. Byrnes in a question to you brought 
out something that I would like to know, 
and again you could supply this for the 
record. 

How does the Bureau of the Budget han- 
dle authorizations in distinction from ap- 
propriations? In other words, a request is 
made by an agency for an authorization. It 
is processed through your shop, I know. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Curtis. And then later I guess an 
appropriation on that authorization is also 
processed through your shop. I would like 
to get a little bit of a narrative to supply 
for the record of how you actually do this. 

Mr. Gorpon. I will be happy to do that. 


A NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONVER- 
SION COMMISSION NEEDED 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to bring into full 
play the entire resources of the Federal 
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Government to help meet the challenge 
of economic conversion in areas such as 
the Hanford Works of the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Richland, Wash. As you 
know, the Federal Government an- 
nounced January 8 that four plutonium- 
producing reactors will be shut down in 
accordance with President Johnson's 
state of the Union message in which it 
was declared that the production of plu- 
tonium and enriched uranium would be 
reduced. Three of these four reactors 
are located at the Hanford Works. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
would establish a National Economic 
Conversion Commission composed of the 
Secretaries of Defense, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and Interior, the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. the 
Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. It 
would be the duty of the Commission to 
coordinate appropriate policies and pro- 
grams to be carried out by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for economic conversion capa- 
bility of areas such as Richland, Wash. 
A study would include schedules of pub- 
lic and private investment patterns re- 
sulting from economic conversion and 
the anticipated effects upon income and 
employment of such patterns. The leg- 
islation also calls for the convening of 
a National Conference on Industrial 
Conversion and Growth to consider the 
problems arising from a conversion to a 
civilian economy, and to encourage ap- 
propriate planning and programing by 
all the sectors of the economy. Gover- 
nors of all the States would be consulted 
to encourage appropriate studies and 
conferences at the State, local, and re- 
gional level, in support of a coordinated 
effort to improve the Nation's economic 
conversion capability. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal agency with sole responsibility 
in encouraging diversification of the 
economic base at Richland is the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The AEC has been 
cooperating with local interests in ac- 
tively exploring alternate uses of pro- 
duction facilities that might be idled in 
the event of a curtailment of production. 
It is all too evident, however, that these 
efforts must be intensified to effectively 
offset the estimated loss of 2,000 jobs at 
Richland as a result of the reactor shut- 
down. The legislation I am offering is 
intended to bring the full resources of 
the Federal Government into this co- 
operative effort with the people of Rich- 
land. 

Richland, Mr. Speaker, is a Govern- 
ment-created, and until recently, a Gov- 
ernment-operated community which is 
dependent upon a Government economy. 
The reduction of 2,000 jobs in such an 
area by order of our national adminis- 
tration is therefore an exceedingly heavy 
responsibility. I feel our Government 


can do no less than give maximum as- 


sistance and cooperation to the com- 
mendable local efforts that are being 
carried out. I think the creation of a 
National Economic Conversion Commis- 
sion is the answer. 
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PANAMANIAN CRISIS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ments made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and 
other Members refiect in large part my 
own views on the Panamanian crisis. 

It is time, I believe, that we give to 
the area of Latin American affairs the 
attention and priority that they merit. 
Our failure to do so can be well seen by 
the neglect of the Department of State 
to debrief Ambassador Farland and act 
on his views. Circumstances have clear- 
ly shown that our oversights in this area 
have helped prevent us from being ready 
for the problems that have now arisen. 
Once more we find the United States 
suffering what could be a diplomatic 
Pearl Harbor. Once more we are in the 
position of responding too little and too 
late, rather than moving with or ahead 
of the tide of events. And our only re- 
sponse now seems once more to plead 
our peaceful intentions and to make con- 
cessions that will only compound the 
errors of our policies. Talk and reason 
we must, but let us not again substitute 
some vague fear of effect on world opin- 
ion for a demand for fairness and re- 
spect, the only sentiments that can truly 
move us toward better relations with 
Latin America. 


ENGLISH BUS DEAL WITH CASTRO 
ADDITIONAL SETBACK FOR US. 
DIPLOMACY CHARGED BY CITI- 
ZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR A FREE 
CUBA 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, since last 
week when the English trade with the 
Communist Cuba bus deal came to pub- 
lic attention, I demanded that the State 
Department file a protest with the Brit- 
ish and I insisted upon an effective trade 
ban against Castro’s Cuba. 

The Citizens’ Committee for a Free 
Cuba has since charged that this deal 
amounting to $12.2 million is “the lat- 
est in a series of setbacks in U.S. di- 
plomacy.” 

The committee cites the sale of Ca- 
nadian wheat to Russia, with a portion 
set aside for Cuba,” the increasing num- 
ber of spare parts reaching Cuba for in- 
dustrial plants and this bus deal as 
showing the “porousness” of U.S. poli- 
cy. 

I enclose in the Recorp the full text 
of the Citizens’ Committee for a Free 
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Cuba press release of January 10, 1964, 
which gives a full review of the bus deal, 
points out the further implications of 
the bus deal in that Cuba’s transport 
system was bogged down as the result of 
effective sabotage on the part of the Cu- 
ban people and “the Leyland bus deal 
goes far in getting him—Castro—off a 
very serious hook with his own rebel- 
lious subjects.” 

The committee joins in a call I have 
been making for some time for “greater 
determination” on the part of the Unit- 
ed States in our policy of “isolation” 
of Cuba. 


ENGLISH Bus SALE UNDERMINES CUBAN 
RESISTANCE 


The current sale of 450 Leyland buses by 
England to Castro, with adequate supplies of 
spare parts included, is the latest in a series 
of setbacks in U.S. diplomacy. The deal 
amounts to $12.2 million. 

The sale of Canadian wheat to Russia, with 
a portion set aside for Cuba, and the in- 
creasing numbers of spare parts reaching 
Cuba through various unauthorized chan- 
nels for Castro's desperate industrial plant, 
underscores the porousness of U.S. policy. 
Perhaps the most important effect which this 
porousness has had, and will continue to have 
unless something drastic is done, will be on 
the determination of the Cuban people to 
continue their resistance to Castro’s Commu- 
nist regime. 

Perhaps inadvertently, possibly deliberate- 
ly, the determination of the United States 
and the free world to maintain and strength- 
en its economic blockade has been matched 
by an equal determination of the Cuban peo- 
ple to sabotage the regime out of business. 
Breakthrough now by Castro in essential 
transport, represented by the purchase of 
buses, cannot but have a weakening effect 
on the future resistance of the Cuban people. 
It may presage future deals by our own al- 
lies, triggered, some lawmakers maintain, by 
our own Government-sponsored sale of grain 
to Russia and Iron Curtain countries. Our 
policymakers who hope and expect the Cuban 
people to continue their resistance, and Oas- 
tro effectively undermined, can only see their 
policy smashed by spare parts, wheat, and 
other grain deals. 

If, over the past several years, our Govern- 
ment had told the story of Cuban resistance 
to our press and made it a point of policy to 
relate this resistance to its economic embar- 
go, perhaps the stake of all, including our 
allies, would be more readily understood. In- 
stead, the embargo has been handled as a 
part of impersonal economic relationships 
between nations without regard to human 
values to which it should have been related. 

Here is a partial history of the partially 
effective U.S. economic blockade on Castro's 
transportation, the contributions which have 
been made by the Cuban people themselves: 

In 1958 there were 303 urban, interurban, 
municipal, and provincial bus companies in 
Cuba which operated 4,459 passenger buses. 
Many of these companies were run as highly 
efficient and democratic cooperatives. A large 
percentage of bus drivers owned their own 
air-conditioned, modern U.S.-built buses, 
with automatic transmissions, and Cuba had 
bus service unequalled anywhere in the 
Caribbean or Latin America. 

Castro and the Communists seized the bus 
lines and incorporated them into state-run 
enterprises. In defense of their rights, 
former owner-drivers who were then im- 
pressed into working for the state, set about 
sabotaging the Government lines. They per- 
mitted people to ride free; they “managed” 
to miss bus stops; drove into groups of Com- 
munist demonstrators; and in many cases 
actually burned their vehicles. Their ex- 
ploits were documented from 1961 on—in 
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daily accounts in Revolución and Hoy of ar- 
rests and confinement. Of some 3,000 anti- 
Castroites rounded up and jailed in a tunnel 
in Principe Prison on April 17, 1961, the fate- 
ful day of the landing at the Bay of Pigs, 258 
were bus drivers, another 183 were con- 
ductors, and still another 102 were taxi 
drivers. In February of 1963, Minister of 
Transport, Omar Fernandez, publicly de- 
nounced Cuba’s bus drivers as “the most 
counterrevolutionary element in our coun- 


The combination of shortage of parts and 
sabotage reduced the number of buses op- 
erating in Havana from 1,400 in 1958 to fewer 
than 800 in 1963. These figures were sup- 
plied by Hoy itself on March 27, 1963. Of the 
800 left in service, the bulk of them were of 
Czech make, with manual transmissions, no 
air conditioning, and no safety glass or stor- 
age facilities for baggage. Ill adapted to 
Cuba's terrain and weather, the Czech buses 
constantly broke down and were easy targets 
for the sabotage visited upon them by their 
drivers, maintenance men, and conductors. 
Passéngers slashed the seats and broke the 
doors. 

The breakdown in transport also made it 
difficult for factory and office managers to 
determine whether absenteeism which was 
plaguing the regime was deliberate or was 
due to the breakdown in public transporta- 
tion, as the confusion in industry mounted. 
The regime desperately tried to overcome the 
critical situation by impressing domestic 
servants into learning to drive confiscated 
private automobiles and assigning them to 
routes as “popular transport.” This merely 
increased the traffic hazards. By the time of 
the sale of British Leyland buses, the Castro 
regime was reduced to using Soviet military 
trucks, equipped with makeshift benches 
and a small ladder extending down from the 
tailgate. 

Last May, Omar Fernandez excoriated 
Cuba's taxi drivers who, like their colleague 
bus driver-owners, had been deprived of their 
autonomy and virtually of a livelihood. 
Speaking at the National Congress of Taxi 
Driyers, he charged that their ranks are 
“filled with negative elements, bums, and de- 
linquents.” He threatened that those “who 
do not stop to pick up passengers will be 
Severely punished.” Describing their atti- 
tude as “one of anarchy,” Fernandez called 
for tighter controls. Just prior to his out- 
burst, in March of 1963, nine cab drivers 
were put on trial for “displaying an unco- 
operative attitude and a failure to maintain 
revolutionary vigilance during the night 
hours.” The implication was that they 
either were working against the regime as 
members of the resistance or had refused to 
become informers for the Communists. In 
an editorial last May 18, Hoy accused bus 
drivers of “running their buses onto the 
curbs without regard for their tires.” 

Last August 27, the Department of Public 
Order (the secret police) issued an order 
which set up “popular tribunals to judge 
those workers in the field of public trans- 
portation for their infractions.” Those 
found guilty were sent to the concentration 
camp of Guanahacabibes in Pinar del Rio 
Province. “Popular tribunals” also were em- 
powered to determine, among the public 
transport drivers, those who “drove crazily 
and without regard for the equipment.” A 
militiaman was assigned to each eight drivers 
to “watch their attitudes.” In September, 
Cuban workers were required to fill out forms 
indicating the types of transportation used, 
the names of the drivers, and “observations.” 

Cuba's railways—also administered by the 
Ministry of Transport—have been struck as 
well by sabotage. From December 28 of 1962 
through the middle of February of 1963, 
Cuban saboteurs caused three major train 
wrecks. They occurred in Las Villas, Matan- 
zas, and Pinar del Rio Provinces. 
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Workers at sugar mills did their share, as 
well. In checking the falling sugar produc- 
tion INRA headquarters “noted” the extraor- 
dinary number of accidents, with locomo- 
tives. Sugar Central Josefita in Havana 
province radioed that it had only one loco- 
motive in operation. “The other,” said the 
radio operator, “had been derailed.” INRA 
headquarters asked for a full explanation 
and dispatched an inspector to the mill to 
investigate, stating that “there is not an 
extra locomotive in all of Cuba.” 

In a 3-week period from the end of Febru- 
ary to the middle of March, a rash of reports 
sent to INRA in Havana told of locomotives 
being derailed at sugar mills. Sugar Central 
Mercedes in Matanzas Province reported on 
February 27 that a train had been derailed 
while transporting cane to the mill.” 

On March 9, the Cuban Government re- 
vealed that another train wreck had taken 
place near Ciego de Avila, Camagiiey prov- 
ince. The engineer of one of the trains and 
several others were killed in the crash. The 
Government announced that the balance of 
the train crews “have been detained by 
agents of public order.” 

In February, the radio operator of the 
provincial delegation of sugar mills for 
Camagtiey radioed Havana that “the people 
most against us are those at the sugar mill 
of San Francisco.” On March 20, the head 
of the sugar mills for the province stated 
that “anti-Government groups spread the 
rails of the lines at the sugar mill of San 
Prancisco, causing the derailment of two 
trains.” 

The inability of Omar Fernandez to stem 
the tide of sabotage led, just last month, to 
his being ousted and replaced by Faure Cho- 
mon. Yet, last Wednesday, January 8, Ha- 
vana’s Radio Progreso revealed that train 
wrecks were still continuing, and were the 
result of sabotage: 

“An important meeting was held at the 
Cuban-Spanish (Communist) Friendship So- 
ciety by the railway workers where agree- 
ments of the National Railway Council were 
approved. 

“With respect to the train wrecks, it was 
agreed to ask the State Railway Enterprise 
and the Ministry of Transport to punish 
those responsible. [They] should be pun- 
ished uniformly and inflexibly with a 1- 
year’s suspension of work without pay or 
enjoyment of any benefits of labor legisla- 
tion. After the year of suspension, they 
should spend another year earning a lower 
salary at lower position than beforé. In the 
case of being implicated in a train wreck, 
those responsible should be taken before 
the State Railway Enterprise, the labor 
union, and before the courts.” 

The announcement also admitted to the 
disappearance of essential property: To 
combat theft, the State Railway Enterprise 
and the union will both support action 
against the thief, including his final and 
complete punishment and indictment before 
the courts.” 

The calumny heaped upon bus and taxi 
drivers extended to porters: “It was also 
agreed to suspend and punish those porters 
who refuse to load baggage.” 

An effort to do away with taxi drivers was 
contained in the resolution to “study the ad- 
visability of using the ‘popular transport’ to 
drive passengers and so put an end to the 
abuses of some taxi drivers and auto own- 


ers. 

It is clear that the Castro regime itself 
relates the breakdown of Cuba’s transport 
system to effective sabotage on the part of 
the Cuban people. The Leyland bus deal 
goes far in getting him off a very serious 
hook with his own rebellious subjects. If 
we or our allies sell Castro planes for his 
airlines, trains for “interprovincial travel,” 
and taxis to be driven by militants of the 
Communist Party, which he said he was 
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determined to purchase abroad, our policy 
of “isolation” will have been turned into a 
major disaster. Our Cuba policy, which has 
been under bipartisan fire, will have col- 
lapsed entirely. From all indications it 
would appear that this growing trend must 
not only be stopped, but rolled back with a 
greater determination than has yet been 
displayed. 


KENTUCKY’S RETURN TO THE 
MAJOR LEAGUES 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in over 60 years Kentuckians 
have an opportunity to secure a major 
league baseball club. The city of Louis- 
ville has always been a splendid baseball 
town. She was a member of the National 
League as far back as 1876, and had a 
franchise with them from 1892 to 1899, 
at a time when Louisville’s present base- 
ball critics were unborn, unknown, and 
undiapered. 

Ever since I was a small child I can 
recall the accomplishments of our Louis- 
ville “Colonels.” It hasn’t been but a few 
years ago when it became apparent that 
our minor league Louisville team had run 
into financial difficulty and it was most 
heartwarming, refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to witness the eager and voluntary 
support of Kentuckians as they rallied 
‘round the Louisville ball club by pur- 
chasing enough stock to bail the team 
out. If Kentuckians would do this for a 
“triple A” club I submit that they would 
overwhelmingly support Charles O. Fin- 
ley’s major league team. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I was just a kid in 
the old Louisville Masonic Widows and 
Orphans Home when I first heard 
“grownups” talk about traveling to 
such cities as Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and others in order to see a major 
league ball game. Mr. Speaker, this 
practice has been standard operating 
procedure in Kentucky far too long. We 
deserve a major league ball club. We 
can, and I sincerely believe, we will be 
able to support it. 

Our State, county, and city officials 
have joined with all of us who have the 
honor to represent our Commonwealth 
in the Nation’s Capitol—irrespective of 
party affiliation—in order to make this 
transition of the Athletics possible. Not 
only is Kentucky’s officialdom united; 
but what is more important, the vast 
majority of Kentucky’s over 3 million 
people are likewise behind this move. 

Mr. Speaker, no more than I had 
learned that our energetic Mayor Wil- 
liam Cowger of Louisville and our fine 
young Kentucky Governor, “Ned” 
Breathitt, had caused to be signed a con- 
tract with that courageous Charles O. 
Finley, sole owner of the Athletics, in 
which the State of Kentucky had agreed 
to spend over a half-million dollars in- 
creasing the seating capacity in the sta- 
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dium of the Kentucky State Fair- 
grounds from 20,000 to over 30,000 and 
had agreed on terms for the 1964-65 sea- 
sons, than I heard that the other base- 
ball clubs in the American League were 
opposed to this very legitimate contract 
that had been entered into by and be- 
tween the sovereign State of Kentucky 
and the complete owner of a very legiti- 
mate business enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation brings rise 
to the very practical question as to just 
who owns the Kansas City Athletics fran- 
chise—the man who put his money on the 
line at the time he purchased it or these 
self-appointed and self-anointed repre- 
sentatives of the various clubs of the 
American League? 

Mr. Speaker, when these interested 
parties possessing possibly several shares 
of stock in an incorporated club—these 
“glass door fronts’—not a sole owner 
of a ball club—such as Finley—take on 
their holier-than-thou, go-thither look— 
their Chess-cat grin, their affidavit ex- 
pressions, and their funereal mannerisms 
of “gloom, doom, and tomb,” we had 
better look out because, in my opinion, 
bad trouble lies ahead for every legiti- 
mate business in America. If these base- 
ball clubs are allowed to dominate, con- 
trol, pressure, and even intimidate a fel- 
low club owner, a horrible precedent is 
being established contrary to the Con- 
stitution and the laws of our land. This 
is, as I see it, legalized blackmail in that 
it absolutely forces one, against one’s 
will to do or not to do—or to perform or 
not to perform—an act that may be prej- 
udicial or detrimental to one’s self or best 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, in a letter written to me 
by the Honorable Ford Frick, baseball’s 
commissioner, dated May 21, 1958, he 
stated that he was opposed to the then 
Celler bill, H.R. 10378, on the grounds 
that: 

It would threaten baseball and other sports 
with endless litigation of every sports rule 
and agreement. 


He went on to say that: 

Although baseball is opposed to the Celler 
bill it is strongly in favor of legislation which 
will give fair treatment to all four organized 
team sports by declaring a clean-cut exemp- 
tion of their sports practices from the anti- 
trust laws. 


So, Mr. Speaker, baseball knows when 
it has a good thing, and I do not believe 
that she will make a move that will jeop- 
ardize her rather unique and cloistered 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, if the time ever comes— 
God forbid—in America that a bona fide, 
absolute, sole owner of any type or form 
of business cannot sell, transfer, convey, 
loan, hypothecate or in any other manner 
trade, barter or even give his interests 
away without a group threatening or 
coercing him, that is the day that there 
should be introduced before my com- 
mittee, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, appropriate 
and remedial legislation, not only to in- 
sure justice with respect toward property 
rights but an accompanying resolution 
that would seek to inquire into this whole 
blasted mess of baseball. 

If major league baseball is to enjoy its 
present immunity, its status of isolation- 
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ism, its inner sanctum, its holy of holies 
of preferential treatment; if baseball 
seeks to continue to be over, above and 
away from the worry pangs of antimo- 
nopoly and its legal application, then her 
leaders, such as Mr. Joe Cronin, presi- 
dent of the American League, and the 
Honorable Ford Frick, baseball high 
commissioner, should wake up, come 
down off of their cloud No. 14, get their 
feet on the ground, take a good, long 
breath of fresh air, get in the amen cor- 
ner, adopt a new kind of baseball reli- 
gion, acquire a new code of baseball rules 
and ethics—or they are headed for a fall 
like mother’s bread when her oven door 
slams. 

Mr. Speaker, when it became known 
that Finley had signed a contract with 
Kentucky to transfer his ball club there— 
listen to this written order by Mr. Joe 
Cronin, American League president, to 
Charles O. Finley. Among other things, 
he said: 

I therefore, as president of the American 
Leegue, direct you to refrain from any 
further arrangements and await the deter- 
mination of the American League concerning 
the matter. 


This is a form of a threat. 

Mr. Speaker, boiled down to simple, 
plain, unadulterated, foothills of Ken- 
tucky language, this is not a fight 
between the cities of Kansas City and 
Louisville. It is far more fundamental 
and basic than that. I agree with Shirley 
Povich, that great sportswriter for the 
Washington Post, when he said: 

Will a club owner be ousted from the 
league for the first time in history if he chal- 
lenges the league’s right to make him con- 
form? 


And how would they make him con- 
form? Naturally by pressure and other 
illegal means. 

Mr. Speaker, I can understand why an 
individual might be blackballed from his 
acceptance into a lodge, but I must con- 
fess that I am at a loss to understand why 
a group of men representing other Ameri- 
can League clubs are permitted to 
threaten, intimidate or in any other man- 
ner, push, shove or force a bona fide, sole 
club owner, literally out of business when 
it is known that such action will produce 
hardship, financial loss, and even the 
destruction of his very own “civil 
rights.” If we are to have a civil rights 
bill, maybe baseball ownership rights 
ought to be made a part of that list. 


PAUL ROBESON RETURNS FROM 
SELF-EXILE 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wac- 
GONNER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the Christmas holidays a story appeared 
in the Washington Post which may have 
escaped some Members, so I would like 
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to bring it to their attention now. It is 
the story of the return of Communist 
sympathizer Paul Robeson to the United 
States after a 5-year sojourn in Russia. 
He has returned, he says, to resume his 
activity in the civil rights movement. 

I am sure he will be welcomed by the 
Communist-front members who domi- 
nate the NAACP leadership, as well as all 
the others in this movement who make 
a sorry livelihood exploiting Negroes. 

In the 5 years Robeson has been in 
Russia, he may have lost track of his 
civil rights buddies who share Commu- 
nist leanings with him, so I refer him 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
109, part 10. On page 13591 and for 
the next 30 pages, he will find a com- 
plete list of all the NAACP leaders who 
have Communist-front memberships to 
their credit. One other whom he will 
want to get in touch with, I am sure, is 
the “Reverend” Fred Shuttlesworth, ex- 


bootlegger turned civil rights leader. 
The story of the Reverend's“ boot- 


legging past and his Communist-front- 
ing activity are documented in an inser- 
tion of mine on page A6552 of the daily 
Recorp of October 21, 1963. 

There are enough pinks and Reds in 
the movement to keep him company. 
But, if he does get lonesome, perhaps we 
will all be better off if he would return 
to his adopted “motherland.” 

PAUL ROBESON RETURNS FroM His SELF-EXILE 


New York, December 22,—Paul Robeson, 
the American Negro baritone and longtime 
friend of Russia, returned today from self- 
exile to the homeland he once labeled “an 
insolent, dominating America.” 

Smiling, the 65-year-old actor-singer fol- 
lowed his wife from the transatlantic jet 
airliner which brought them from London. 

Their son, Paul, Junior, and a party of 
about 50 waited for the Robesons to clear 
customs at Idlewild Airport. 

Robeson appeared to have lost considerable 
weight during his 5-year absence from the 
United States. He has been ailing for about 
3 years. 

But he walked with a brisk gait from the 
airplane to customs. His wife, Eslanda, car- 
ried a cane and limped slightly. 

Robeson left the United States July 10, 
1958, after an 8-year battle for a U.S. pass- 
port. It had been denied him because he 
repeatedly refused to sign a non-Communist 
affidavit. 

The singer’s son turned aside all questions 
about the homecoming with the remark, 
“I don't care to talk about it.” 

The East German news agency ADN said 
recently that Robeson chose to return to help 
fellow Negroes in their struggle for equal 
rights. Robeson's only airport remark dealt 
with this. 

“I'm happy to be back in the country and 
naturally I'm happy to be back in the civil 
rights movement,” he said. “I have been 
a part of it all of my life.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HALLECK (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for January 13 and 14, on ac- 
count of death in family. 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for the period beginning Friday, 
January 10, 1964, through Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1964, on account of official busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. Marutas (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. y 

Mr. RoysaL (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for January 13 to January 27, 
1964, on account of official business. 

Mr. GILL (at the request of Mr. Boaes) , 
for January 13 to January 27, 1964, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Cannon, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtis, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 30 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SELDEN: (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), for 60 minutes, on 
Thursday, January 16, 1964. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LEsINsKI (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include a statement on 
suppressed letters in support of Shev- 
chenko statue, nothwithstanding the cost 
5 estimated by the Public Printer to be 

5. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. TAFT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RD. 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rocers of Colorado) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SENNER. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution providing 
for renaming the National Cultural Center 
as the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROGERS. of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1518. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, relative to the number of officers 
assigned or detailed to permanent duty in 
the executive element of the Air Force at the 
seat of government for the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1964 (December 31, 1963),. pursu- 
ant to section 8031(c), title 10, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1519. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Capital Planning Commission, transmitting 
a report showing lands acquired by the Com- 
mission during the fiscal year 1963, for the 
development of the park, parkway, and play- 
ground system of the National Capital and 
its environs in nearby Maryland and Virginia, 
pursuant to Public Law 592, 82d Congress; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1520. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state, Commerce Commission, transmitting 
copies of certain final valuations of proper- 
ties of certain carriers, pursuant to section 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1521. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting additional 
information relating to executive communi- 
cation No. 1480, dated December 30, 1963; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1522. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States; transmitting a report 
on inadequate management action to avoid 
excessive costs of milk procurement by hos- 
pitals and domiciliaries, Veterans“ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1523. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on inadequacies in administration of 
Federal grants under title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1524. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on increased costs resulting from the 
procurement of spare parts by the Air Force 
under contracts for related aeronautical 
equipment; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1525. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of certain activities of the 
government of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1962; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1526, A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Attorney General, U.S. Department 
of Justice, transmitting a report of the ad- 
ministrative tort claims paid by this De- 
partment during the 1963 fiscal year, pursu- 
ant to 28 U.S.C. 2673; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1527. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of the orders entered in the cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible to 
the United States, pursuant to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1528. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting addi- 
tional information relating to the case of 
Dr. Zoltan Agardy, which was originally 
transmitted in a letter dated May 1, 1963; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report on the activities 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce (Rept. No. 1094). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production. Thirteenth annual report 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion (Rept. No. 1095). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 9605. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 9606. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit schemes in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to influence by 
bribery the outcome of sporting contests, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 9607. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that a fully insured in- 
dividual may elect to have any employment 
or self-employment performed by him after 
attaining retirement age excluded (for both 
tax and benefit purposes) from coverage un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 9608. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1886, relating to the transportation of 
passengers by foreign vessels between ports 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 9609. A bill to broaden the invest- 
ment powers of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 9610. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to revise the 
pension program for World War I, World War 
II, and Korean conflict veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9611. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for an increase 
in compensation for veterans having certain 
service-connected disabilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9612. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to conform the 
method of computing the income of parents 
of certain veterans under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9613. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to give certain persons 
who are eligible for dependency and indem- 
nity compensation the option to elect to re- 
ceive in lieu thereof death compensation un- 
der chapter 11 of that title; to the commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 9614. A bill to establish a National 

Economic Conversion Commission, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.J. Res. 885. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct research into the quality and 
health factors of Flue-cured tobacco; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 886. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to create 
the offices of Executive Vice President and 
Legislative Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.J. Res. 887. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the National Institutes of 
Health to undertake a fair, impartial, and 
controlled test of Krebiozen; and directing 
the Food and Drug Administration to with- 
hold action on any new drug application be- 
fore it on Krebiozen until the completion of 
such test; and authorizing to be appropriated 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the sum of $250,000; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H.J. Res. 888. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 91st annual session of the Im- 
perial Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Washington, D.C., in July 
1965, to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to “Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1965, Inc.,“ on the occasions of such sessions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 889. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the golden anniversary of the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., and authorizing 
the design and manufacture of a galvano in 
commemoration of this significant event; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 607. Resolution to provide for the 
further expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 84; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 
H.R. 9615. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 9616. A bill for the relief of Sabri 
Sungu, his wife, Hatice Necla Sungu, and 
their daughter, Ayse Esen Sungu; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 9617. A bill for the relief of Grazia 
Modafferi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R.9618. A bill for the relief of Irene 
McCafferty; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


603. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to asking 
Congress to employ article I, section 8, 
clause 12, of the Constitution so that De- 
fense appropriations may be made for a bi- 
ennial period, and not for an annual period 
(as now); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

604, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to protesting against Pub- 
lic Law 88-19; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

605. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, 
Avon Park, Fla., relative to requiring mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Printing to 
set a standard price for the daily issues of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in lieu of the pres- 
ent graduated-by-size price schedule; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

606. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to amending a petition 
submitted January 9, 1964, regarding the 
powers of Congress and the White House in 
American foreign policy; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

607. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to amending petition of 
January 9, 1964, regarding congressional and 
White House powers in American foreign 
policy, to include article I, section 8, clause 
18, of the U.S. Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

608. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to publish as 
a document proof that Congress is much more 
important, constitutionally, than the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, in American for- 
eign policy; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

609. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to require its 
members on the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing to restore the use of the term “laughter” 
in Recorp reportings; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

610. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to Public Law 88-75 and 
requesting the review of all Federal subsidy 
laws now in force; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

611. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to desist in 
passing legislation reactivating the electoral 
colleges, once the said colleges have once 
acted, pursuant to the 12th and 23d article 
of amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

612. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to pass legis- 
lation to change the name of the electoral 
colleges to electoral university, because of 
the misuse of the former term in many in- 
stances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

613. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to Public Law 88-36 re- 
garding the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

614. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to provide 
for an annual U.S. Constitution memory con- 
test for American youths, which would pay 
$100 to everyone under 21 who memorizes the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

615. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to providing a proper way 
for increasing the salaries of Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

616. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary publish a “clean” 
US. Constitution; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

617. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to an explanation of the 
word “republican”; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

618. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to institute 
an investigation through the Banking and 
Currency Committee regarding article I, sec- 
tion 10, clause 1, of the U.S. Constitution; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The John F. Kennedy Memorial Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 27, 1963, I introduced H.R. 9254 
to designate the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as the John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Center and to appropriate sufficient 
matching funds for completion of the 
Center, From the copper-mining towns 
of my district to the metropolitan cen- 
ters of the east coast, few Americans are 
left untouched by the cultural richness 
of our society which the late President 


so prominently brought to the public’s 
mind. Seldom, if ever before, has an 
American President made such an im- 
pact on the development and apprecia- 
tion of the arts. 

Americans from every section of our 
great Nation are justifiably concerned 
that our late President be honored in the 
most fitting manner. We should not 
now allow our deliberations to become 
arguments of partisan criticism. Let us 
proceed in the forthright fashion which 
the American people demand of their 
Congress. The Members of this body, 
perhaps more than any other section of 
our public, were closely touched by Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s stimulus for a reawaken- 
ing interest in our heritage. I ask my 
colleagues to support the Cultural Center 
legislation with provision for adequate 
funds. Such legislation will assure a 


proper stage for this country’s perform- 
ers and certainly a fitting tribute to the 
one man who did so much to enhance 
American performance and enjoyment 
of the arts. 


Tobacco Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words about the 
Surgeon General’s tobacco report, but 
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before I do I think I should set the record 


straight. I represent a congressional 
district which produces $20 million worth 
of tobacco a year; I own and operate a 
tobacco farm in southern Anne Arundel 
County; and I smoke more than a pack 
of cigarettes a day. 

We have known for some years that 
tobacco, and primarily cigarettes, have 
an adverse effect on health. The Sur- 
geon General’s report serves a very use- 
ful purpose because it reviews, condenses, 
and interprets all the research and in- 
formation so far available on the effect 
of tobacco on health. But it is not a 
definitive report, nor does it pretend to 
be. There is much that has yet to be 
learned about this problem. 

Unquestionably, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to publicize the 
known effects of tobacco on health. It 
also has a responsibility to sponsor con- 
tinuing research into this problem, and 
as a Member of Congress I will direct 

8 my efforts to helping our Government 
live up to these responsibilities. 

In studying the report and the other 
information that has been made avail- 
able in recent days, I have been struck 
by several points. For instance, the 
study group was not able to make any 
sound conclusions with regard to the use- 
fulness of filters in cutting down the 
hazards of smoking—filters may be help- 
ful, but there is not enough information 
available on them yet. Lung cancer as 
a result of smoking cigars and pipes is 
much less likely than from smoking 
cigarettes. The quantity and length of 
time one has smoked is a very important 
factor in determining the likelihood of 
getting cancer or another disease. The 
conclusions in the report pertain almost 
exclusively to men; they are not fully 
applicable to women because as yet not 
enough information is available. The 
connection between lung cancer and 
tobacco may be due in part to a rare 
radioactive metal found on tobacco 
leaves. If this connection is established 
it may then be possible to filter this par- 
ticular substance out of the smoke. And, 
in spite of the fact that so many of the 
conclusions on health and tobacco 
definitely established a relationship be- 
tween smoking and various ailments, as 
yet not enough information is available 
to determine if smoking is positively the 
cause of the ailment. All this points up 
the fact that more research is badly 
needed. 

There are, too, some other factors 
which indicate the impact of the tobacco 
industry on our economy and the in- 
volvement of our society with smoking 
which I think we should keep in mind 
during this debate. I mentioned the im- 
portance of tobacco production to my 
congressional district. On a nationwide 
basis tobacco is the fifth largest cash 
crop, for which the consumer spends $8 
billion annually. Production involves 
over 700,000 farm families and approxi- 
mately 100,000 factory workers. The 
taxes on tobacco amount to $3.3 billion 
annually, about $2 billion of which goes 
to the Federal Government and $1 bil- 
lion to State and local governments. 
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There are 70 million smokers in the 
United States, or more than one-third 
of our total population. 

In the coming months the debate on 
tobacco and health will gain considerable 
momentum. Various Federal agencies 
will, I am certain, exercise their respon- 
sibilities to the public either by imple- 
menting new regulations, or publicizing 
additional information, or both. Legis- 
lation has already been introduced in 
Congress designed to make sure the 
smoker is fully aware of the facts and 
the Federal Trade Commission has pro- 
posed a requirement that tobacco pack- 
aging contain a warning that smoking is 
injurious to health. This is largely a 
whole new area of governmental involve- 
ment for all of us and, therefore, I am 
sure that executive or congressional ac- 
tion will not come hastily or without 
very serious consideration of the impact 
of the proposals and the complications 
which they may bring. For my own part, 
as I said earlier, I will attempt to help, 
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in any way I can, the Federal Govern- 
ment fulfill its responsibility of making 
all the facts known. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Dur- 
ing October and November of 1963, legis- 
lative questionnaires were sent to more 
than 85,000 residents of the Seventh 
California District. 

With many of these issues still before 
Congress I believe our colleagues will 
find the tabulation of the nearly 12,000 
questionnaires returned of interest: 


Results of the 1963 questionnaire poll conducted by Congressman JEFFERY Conenan, 7th 
District of California 


Percent 
Yes 0 Un- | Blank 
decided 
1. Do you favor legislation now before the Senate making general reductions in 
personal and corporate income taxes? 66.6 22.0 8.4 3.0 
2. Should Congress pass the President's omnibus civil rights bin? 57.6 28.4 6.4 7.6 
If your answer is yes“ 
(a) Should the section Aa sae A discrimination in public accommo- 
dations be retained in the bill? . 54.8 15.9 3.8 25.5 
(b) TOD you favor establishing a Federal Fair Employment Practices as wa PAA 
33— ꝙ—ÜͤU— EE S EEN ETE ETER | . 1 6.2 à 
3. 225 ou favor r Federal — — for public school construction and teachers’ * Pape ‘ 
F ͤ —vꝛw.tꝛ.. — K ˙§⅛ꝑkjßQ k 2. 6.4 1. 
4. should 5 — amend the college aid program to provide scholarships ſor 
qualined needy students. 2... ans ne E E ENEON ENE E 65.2 26.4 6.8 1.6 
5. Should lation be enacted ona insured health and hospital care for 
our senior citizens under social security?_..................-2.2---2----.... 63.3 29.1 6.2 1.3 
6. Would you favor a Youth 993 Corps providing: pantie service 
employment and jo 955 training ſor 8 young people 72. 6 20.5 5.7 1.1 
7. Do you favor establishing a National Service Corps, modeled after the Peace 
Corps, to work in local communities, where requested, in such areas of need 
as migrants, Indians, school dropo: uts, and the mentally retarded?_________ 57.7 32.2 8.7 1.4 
8. Should 9 establish a national wilderness preservation system 73.5 13.7 10.6 2.2 
9. Should Congress make grants ea loans to assist local communities develop 
mass transportation systems? „„ 40. 1 43.5 13.8 2:5 
10. Would 72 vor Federal eden enabling manufacturers to prohibit the 
sale of their products oie 7 jom po SIRENS I TR A ae 12.1 75.8 10.2 1.9 
11. Do you believe the restore Pthe foreign aid cuts 10 by the 
Hovse, eee by President Kennedy and General Clay? 28.6 56.4 13.1 1.8 
12, Shovld the $150,000,000 cut meds in the Alliance for Progress be res 2 25.1 61.0 20.6 3.2 
13. Should the U.S. Disarmament Agency, established in 1961, be made a perma- 
nent agency of ovr Government 2-22 2--- ee n- eee eee 34.9 36.0 25.5 3.6 
14. Do 88820 5 ol the limited e test ban treaty recently ratified by the 62 ane ai a 


Botulism Symposium at the Taft 
Engineering Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Milk and 
Food Branch of the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center in Cincinnati is 
playing host to approximately 300 par- 
ticipants at a symposium on botulism 
which began today in Cincinnati. 
Botulism has become a serious problem 
as last year there were more than 40 
cases reported. At this meeting repre- 


sentatives of educational institutions, 
directors of State laboratories, repre- 
sentatives of the various food industries, 
and other interested parties will pool 
their information and attempt to make 
some determination of what must be 
done to attack the complex problems 
involved. 

This symposium is another fine ex- 
ample of the excellent work being done 
at the Taft Center. The wealth of 
trained personnel and facilities, both 
public and private, in the Cincinnati 
area, as well as the central location in 
the country, make possible the fine work 
there. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the Taft Center for 
its role in sponsoring the meeting and 
wish all the participants success in their 
deliberations. 
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Statement by Hon. John Lesinski on 
Suppressed Letters in Support of 
Shevchenko Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr, Speaker, when 
the editor of the Washington Post took 
it upon himself to criticize ill tempered- 
ly all Americans and groups supporting 
the Shevchenko statue in our Nation’s 
Capital, he apparently did not know how 
sophisticated and advanced the subject 
was. His wild criticisms constituted an 
attack upon the informed judgments of 
the late President Kennedy, our present 
President Johnson, the Congress, mil- 
lions of Americans of various ethnic and 
religious backgrounds, indeed, upon the 
society we call America and the princi- 
ples of life it represents. One need only 
read his editorials from September 23 
to November 12, 1963, to witness the er- 
raticism of thought and hollowness of 
position on this subject. 

Apart from these editorial errors and 
failures, what is really distressing is the 
editor’s suppression of scores of letters 
that had been sent in protesting and re- 
butting his fallacious views. In our open 
society error is rightly entertained in 
open and frank discussion, but we do not 
tolerate in the press or elsewhere a ma- 
jor suppression of opposing views and 
evidence. Considering the number of ed- 
itorials that have appeared in the Post 
and then the various accompanying 
news reports, which have all the marks 
of a concentrated campaign, it is evi- 
dent that over 90 percent of the letters 
sent to the Post were not published. 
From copies received here it appears 
that hundreds of letters have been sent 
in popular opposition to the unjust and 
erroneous notions of the Post’s editor. 

Because of the seriousness of this 
whole case as concerns the relations of 
our country with the captive peoples 
not only of Ukraine but all other captive 
nations, I have selected just a fraction 
of the letters written by Americans from 
all sections of our country, whose re- 
buttals are pointed and quite informa- 
tive. I ask that these letters be appended 
to my remarks. Included also is a letter 
I have written to the Secretary of the 
Interior on this subject and his reply 
to me. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1963. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It has been customary 
in America in the past years to honor out- 
standing leaders of each nationality of the 
European countries. 

In keeping with that tradition is the erec- 
tion of a statue for the great Ukrainian 
patriot and poet, Taras Shevchenko, au- 
thorized by an act of Congress (Public Law 
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86-749, September 13, 1960) in the city of 
Washington. As you know, the site was 
selected to be at 23d and P Streets NW., and 
the dedication occurred on September 21, 
1963. 

Due to some misunderstanding, the matter 
has been brought to your attention, therefore 
my letter to you. 

Regardless of what may have transpired, 
all Americans of Ukrainian descent are be- 
hind the erection of the statue. 

Likewise, may I remind you that Shev- 
chenko was known in many of the central 
European countries where individuals were 
fighting for their freedom. He can be com- 
pared to our Jefferson in America and as 
the representative of all Europeans that 
have known him and read his writings. 

I therefore urge you to permit the erec- 
tion of the statue, as authorized by law, so 
that all Americans, in honoring a fighter 
against tyranny and oppression, can take 
pride in their heritage and in so doing will 
be better Americans. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1963. 

Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Lestnski: Secretary Udall has 
asked this office to explain our position in 
regard to the progress of the proposed 
Shevchenko Memorial discussed in your 
letter of December 17. 

There has arisen recently a great deal of 
misunderstanding concerning the purpose 
of a letter dated December 4 to the Chairman 
of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion from Secretary Udall. From newspaper 
accounts and correspondence, it appears 
that this purpose is being construed to be 
opposition to the memorial project. We 
assure you nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

When it became known, through an an- 
nouncement at the November 7 meeting of 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
that consideration would be given to re- 
voking the Commission’s approval of the 
site for the memorial, the Secretary wished 
to recommend to the Commission that in 
any restudy of the memorial project as a 
result of the Commission's action, the De- 
partment's proposal for a National Capital 
Parks Memorial Board should be included. 
This is in keeping with our longstanding 
policy for seeking appropriate means of 
assuring that sites will be available for fu- 
ture memorials which, in all respects, merit 
a location on parkland in the Nation’s 
Capital, 

We recommend the establishment of the 
memorial board as a means of meeting the 
critical situation which confronts the Na- 
tional Capital Parks system today. The 
board will provide an effective method for 
focusing attention on the problem and will 
help all concerned to view the numerous 
proposals in proper perspective. It is our 
opinion that, notwithstanding the worthi- 
ness of the Shevchenko Memorial, the larger 
question of the appropriate use of the very 
limited public land available should first 
be resolved. As long as this situation is left 
unsettled, no memorial project should be 
authorized on public land in our Federal 
city. 
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The construction drawings for the Shev- 
chenko Memorial have been reviewed by this 
office, but our comments are being withheld 
pending the outcome of the National Capital 
Planning Commission’s impending action. 
The announcement on November 7 drasti- 
cally altered the progress of this project, 
and we feel it inadvisable to proceed until 
the question of the site is settled. 

Thank you for your interest in this mat- 
ter. We shall be happy to furnish you any 
additional information you need. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. SUTTON JETT, 
Regional Director. 


j THE TRIDENT QUARTERLY, 
Chicago, Ill., November 19, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For over a month now, the Wash- 
ington Post has engaged in a polemic battle 
with a number of Ukrainian-Americans over 
the proposed monument to Taras Sheychen- 
ko in Washington, D.C. As I understand 
them, your objections to the Shevchenko 
statue can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Taras Shevchenko did not have the 
remotest connection with American nation- 
alism, with the United States, or with the 
American way of life. 

(2) The Soviet Union has dedicated li- 
braries, collective farms, plants, villages, and 
memorials to Shevchenko's name. The im- 
plication here is that Shevchenko must have 
contributed something to the growth of com- 
munism and because of this, it would be 
“un-American” to erect a memorial to him 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

(3) Shevchenko was anti-Semitic and anti- 
Polish. 

Since I believe none of these objec- 
tions are valid, permit me to enumerate a 
number of facts, supported by quotations 
from scholarly, reliable, and non-Ukrainian 
sources, in answer to your objections. 

Fact No. 1; The nationalistic ideals of self- 
determination, personal liberty, and national 
organization were first realized during the 
American Revolution. 

“In reality, nationalism arose as a domi- 
nant force in the 18th century in Western 
Europe and in North America; the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions may be regarded 
as its first powerful manifestations. * * * 
Nationalism meant, in America as well as in 
revolutionary France, the adherence to an 
idea, looking toward a common future of 
freedom and equality, not toward the past 
which had been characterized by authori- 
tarlanism and inequality.” ( Nationalism.“ 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. XVI, 1951.) 

Pact No. 2: Taras Shevchenko was a 
Ukrainian nationalist who, in his writings, 
actions, and by his very life, demonstrated 
a spiritual connection with the ideals of 
American nationalism. 

“The first Ukrainophil program went so far 
as to demand that Ruthenians (Ukrainians) 
should be guaranteed autonomy and lin- 
guistic independence in a pan-Slavist federa- 
tion (republic) after the American model.” 
(Masaryk, Thomas, “The Spirit of Russia,” 
vol. I, Macmillan, 1955, p. 302.) 

“Shevchenko was the first not only to pro- 
claim his opposition to autocracy and serf- 
dom, but to demand a complete separation of 
Ukraine as a nation from Russia.” (Kohn, 
Hans, “Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideol- 
ogy,” 2d ed., Vintage Books, Random House, 
1960, p. 70.) 

“While there is a tradition of separate po- 
litical development in Ukraine, modern na- 
tionalism—the doctrine that persons of a 
distinctive culture should constitute an inde- 
pendent state—came late to this area. Toa 
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close observer, the first stirrings of national- 
ism among educated groups in Ukraine 
would have been apparent early in the 19th 
century, and by the middle of that century 
Taras Shevchenko, the greatest name in 
Ukrainian literature, was giving poetic ex- 
pression to nationalist aspirations.” (Arm- 
strong, John, “Ukrainian Nationalism,” 2d 
ed., Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 3.) 

Fact No. 3: In an effort to “Sovietize” the 
non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R., and to 
fulfill their own political ambitions of com- 
plete amalgamation of all nationalities, the 
Communists have resorted to a deliberate 
falsification of historical fact and have trans- 
formed the national symbols of their captive 
peoples to fit the Russian Communist mold. 

Stalin's “A Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union” “launched an ex- 
traordinary phase of history rewriting, with 
gross falsification of evidence, which has 
spread out now into the satellite states and 
must absorb a high proportion of the time 
and effort.of modern Communist historians, 
(Rostow, W. W., “The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society,” A Mentor Book, The New American 
Library, 1952, pp. 121-122). 

“In the first stage of ‘Sovietization,’ gen- 
erous grants of ‘self-determination’ and local 
cultural ‘autonomy’ are usually made. In 
this stage, and to a lesser degree throughout 
the later stages of development of a Soviet 
‘republic’ manipulation of symbols of na- 
tionalism serves important psychological 
purposes, The persistent attention devoted 
to this theme is impressive; even discounting 
for its very important role in foreign propa- 
ganda, it is difficult to doubt that the Krem- 
lin appraises shrewdly the value of frequent 
gestures of recognition of group identities.” 
(Barghoorn, Frederick O., “Soviet Russian 
Nationalism,” Oxford University Press, 1956, 
pp. 128-129.) 

Fact No. 4: Taras Shevchenko’s role as 
Ukrainian patriot and a fighter for free- 
dom has been deliberately distorted by the 
Russian Communists. 

“At the same time efforts were made to 
identify the outstanding cultural figures in 
the non-Russian republics with their Russian 
counterparts and with Soviet thought and 
the traditional Russian heritage. The best 
example of these efforts in Ukraine in- 
volved the preeminent Ukrainian writer 
Taras Shevchenko.” (Sullivant, Robert S., 
“Soviet Politics and the Ukraine, 1917-57,” 
Columbia University Press, 1962, p. 230.) 

Pact No. 5: The erection of monuments to 
Taras Shevchenko in the U.S.S.R. is a delib- 
erate effort on the part of the Russian Com- 
munists to manipulate a nationalist symbol 
and to falsify the image of a beloved Ukrain- 
lan national hero. 

“Soviet Ukraine has become an admin- 
istrative part of the economic complex, and 
the military base of the U.S.S.R. for the to- 
talitarlan bureaucracy. Stalin's bureauc- 
Tacy, it is true, erects statues to Shev- 
chenko, but only in order to press with this 
monument on the Ukrainian people, to force 
them to eulogize the Kremlin violators in 
the language of the Kobzar” (Trotsky, Leon, 
“On the Ukrainian Problem,” Byulleten Op- 
pozitsil, 77-78, May, June, July, 1939, p. 6). 

As for your allegation that Shevchenko was 
anti-Semitic, I refer you to the Jewish au- 
thor, Arnold Margolin (“From a Political 
Diary: Russia, the Ukraine, and America,” 
Columbia University Press, 1946, p. 27). 

Your objection to Shevchenko on the 
grounds that he was anti-Polish also has 
little basis in fact in view of his progressive 
ideals regarding a pan-Slavic federation with 
unity and equality for all Slavic peoples. On 
this point, I refer you again to Kohn’s Pan- 
Slavism,” Masaryk's The Spirit of Russia,” 
as well as to “The Handbook of Slavic Stud- 
ies” (Harvard) edited by Leonid Strakhoy- 
sky and “A History of Russia” (Random 
House) by Jesse D. Clarkson. If Shevchenko 
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protested against the excesses of Polish 
landlords in Ukraine, this no more makes 
him anti-Polish than your protests against 
the way some ‘Americans treat Negroes makes 
you anti-American. 

Finally, your statement that Shevchenko 
was not a universal poet depends on your 
definition of universality. According to the 
“Slavonic Encyclopedia” (edited by Joseph 
S. Roucek, Philosophical Library, 1949), 
Shevchenko is “universally regarded as the 
greatest of Ukrainian authors and one of the 
great poets of the Slavonic world.” 

It is my sincere hope that with the above 
information as a starter, you will make a 
more careful study of Taras Shevchenko and 
reevaluate your position regarding his monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

Personally, I am delighted that our Con- 
gress has permitted the Ukrainian-American 
population to erect a statue to Shevchenko. 
It will serve as a reminder to Ukrainians all 
over the world (the U.S.S.R. included) that 
America, unlike Russia, fully understands 
and appreciates its multiethnic society and 
that Americans are not, as you hint they 
should be, oblivious of the positive contri- 
butions of other nationalities, no matter how 
insignificant their number on these shores. 
Most important of all, however, the Shev- 
chenko Memorial in Washington will stand 
for all time as a reminder to the world that 
the real significance of the American Revo- 
lution of 1776 has not been forgotten. 

Respectfully yours, 
Myron B. Kuropas, 
Editor. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 1963. 
THE EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Sm: In an article published in your 
paper, October 18, 1963, your contributor 
demanded an annulment of the decision of 
Congress to erect in Washington a monu- 
ment to Taras Shevchenko, the greatest 
Ukrainian poet. It is characteristic that in 
the atomic age he is denying the right of 
independence to the Ukrainians, a nation of 
a thousand years’ history, while in recent 
times many nations in Africa and Asia have 
been established, some of them thoroughly 
unknown in the past. 

It was a brilliant history because the Rus- 
sians deemed it necessary to appropriate this 
history for themselves notwithstanding the 
truth that the origin of their state could be 
only on their territory. We have in mind the 
princes’ period from the 10th to 14th cen- 
tury. The subsequent history was a tragic 
one, However, Bohdan Khmelnitsky, the 
chief of state, compares quite well with 
Cromwell and another Chief of State, Ivan 
Mazeppa should be considered one of the first 
leaders against the Russian aggression. 

The Ukrainian Republic first fell victim 
to the Soviets. The Ukrainians belong to the 
nations who suffered most severely in the 
loss of both population and material goods 
in the First and the Second World Wars. 

We think that the first problem of the 
world now is to keep peace through a union 
of all cultural nations. Your appeasement of 
the Russians would lead only to a rather great 
catastrophe. 

As to Taras Shevchenko, he has been called 
a representative of his nation, such as Homer 
to the Greeks, Virgil to the Romans, Dante 
to the Italians, Shakespeare to the English, 
Goethe to the Germans and Mickiewicz to the 
Poles. Considering a nation as to her merits, 
we think more of her cultural achievements 
in the past than of her leaders, and there- 
fore the above comparison. 

Shevchenko was one of the great lyric 
poets, a poet of bravery as exhibited in his 
poems “Hamaliya” and “Ivan Pidkova,” a 
defender of human dignity as proved in his 
poems Catherine“ and “Maidservant” and a 
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great freedom fighter as exhibited by his 
works—"“The Caucasus,” “The Dream,” “The 
Neophytes,” etc. and by his life. His poem 
“Mary” reminds us of the great madonnas 
of the Renaissance. He was a painter of dis- 
tinction, in his days likened to Rembrandt; 
an engraver, acknowledged by the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Arts as an academician, 
and a novelist. His novels “An Unfortunate,” 
“The Twins,” “The Artist” and “A Journey” 
are especially worthwhile mentioning and 
reading. 

As a poet Shevchenko grew on the founda- 
tion of native folk poetry. His lyrics may 
compete with the lyrics of Shakespeare, 
created on a similar basis. Shakespeare tops 
all poets with his knowledge of men. 

Shevchenko's most beloved writers were 
William Shakespeare whom he read in Rus- 
sian and French, Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens. A lasting influence left on him 
the Bible that he read since his earliest years 
of schooling. 

Jacques Maritain in his “Art and Poetry” 
(p. 144) calls a true poet—a hero, priest, 
savior. My opinion is that such marking 
would in a best way refer to Taras Shev- 
chenko who saved the Ukrainian nation from 
submersion by his creative work. He longed 
for a Washington for his nation that she 
may become free. 

W. BESOUSHKO, Ph. D., Ed. D. 


New York, N.Y. 
December 3, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: By now you are well aware of 
the hostile, unfortunate, and humiliating 
policy recently adopted by the Washington 
Post and some individuals toward the erec- 
tion of the Shevchenko Monument. 

It is indeed a puzzle as to why the Wash- 
ington Post embarked on so provocative a 
course. Who actually instigated this mat- 
ter? Unfortunate and humiliating not only 
because the Post's recent strategy has mor- 
ally affected thousands upon thousands of 
Americans of Ukrainian extraction but the 
millions of Ukrainians scattered throughout 
the free world and especially those freedom- 
seeking Ukrainians within the Soviet Union, 
These people especially look upon the U.S.A. 
as the strongest and foremost foothold in the 
expression of freedom. What effect will this 
have especially upon those enslaved Ukrain- 
ians who eventually will learn of this inci- 
dent and should it become a fact—Shev- 
chenko the freedom-seeking laureate barred 
from the capital of justice—Washington, 
US. A.? How will our Congressmen appear 
to these unfortunate souls? 

Never has Shevchenko been accused of be- 
ing anti-Semitic, neither during the czar- 
ist regime, nowhere in Europe, nor even 
now under communism. The honor for 
coining this degrading accusation can be 
claimed by the Washington Post. The mere 
fact that Shevchenko, to whom freedom was 
a highly prized luxury, was the first to sign 
a protest against discrimination of Jews is 
something to be considered. In 1858 an anti- 
Semitic article appeared in issue No. 35 of the 
magazine Illustration, A protest was in turn 
issued and signed by the following literary 
figures at that time: Shevchenko, Cherny- 
shivsky, Mr. Stepkin, I. Turgenev, etc. This 
was not an exercise in penmanship but a de- 
cisive indication of courage by a humanist 
and an individual who truly believed in “the 
holy liberty” with complete disregard for his 
personal welfare and most definitely not an 
anti-Semitic action, Shevchenko, by the 
way, was under close police supervision at 
this time. Nor a minor incident in 1861 in 
Pryluky where a Jewish villager's house and 
possessions were going up in flames, Shev- 
chenko unhesitantly began carrying out the 
possessions and helped rescue the Jewish 
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family, calling to all villagers to pitch in the 
rescue. After the fire Shevchenko made a 
statement to the onlookers stating that a 
person in need and want, regardless of his 
nationality or religious belief, becomes for us 
our closest brother (Memoirs on Shevchenko, 
1958, p. 108). Is this an act of anti-Semi- 
tism? 

Have the critics paused for a moment as to 
why the Communists adopted Shevchenko 
and projected his works to suit their aims? 
If perhaps for the same reason as they say 
Polsanov instead of Fulton for the steam- 
boat and Popov instead of Marconi for the 
radio, and of so many others. It is a well- 
known fact that all well-known personalities 
in czarist Russia who had the courage to 
protest against social injustice and govern- 
ment atrocities had been appraised in such 
a form by the Soviet Government as to make 
them become predecessors to the introduc- 
tion of communism. To make Shevchenko a 
hero of communism is not an objective ap- 
proach but falsification of facts. Shev- 
chenko was deeply religious who believed in 
the freedom of the nation and the individual. 
To portray Shevchenko in the way the Com- 
munists do is an insult and desecration not 
only to the memory of Shevchenko but to the 
entire Ukrainian nation. 

Nor is Shevchenko a newcomer to the 
North American hemisphere. For in Win- 
nipeg, sanctioned by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, a Shevchenko statue has been erected 
and now stands before the Parliament Build- 
ing. Is then the decision of the Canadian 
Government to be considered Communist 
influenced? Are we here so ill briefed as to 
be unable to distinguish right from Com- 
munist propaganda? 

The Post states that “Shevchenko has no 
universal significance for Americans.” Can't 
we say likewise about the Joan of Arc and 
Dante statues which are located in our 
Capital? 

Now just who is this Shevchenko, as one of 
the Post’s editors seems to be so uninformed. 
Permit me to quote a foreword by O. Biletzky 
in a book entitled “Taras Shevchenko” 
printed in 1961. “A great son of his people: 
Shevchenko was and remains forever a 
Ukrainian poet, as Dante for the Italians, 
Shakespeare for the English, Pushkin for the 
Russians. For millions of people throughout 
the world Shevchenko discovered Ukraine, 
along with its freedom-loving people. He 
deeper than all others recognizing his pres- 
ent-day Ukrainian actuality, creatively con- 
sidered its most serious problems and showed 
the characteristic types with the Ukrainian 
nation in all its national, social, and psy- 
chological aspects. 

“But Shevchenko, the poet, does not belong 
to one nation, he belongs to the entire world.” 
Thus writes this literary academician. 

Chechov the world known writer and 
dramatist in a letter to Krimsky wrote “I 
love the Ukrainian nation which gave the 
world a giant like Taras Shevchenko.” 

In another letter to Krimsky (a well 
known literary figure) from K. Stanislavsky 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of Shevchenko’s death, he writes, “Shev- 
chenko's works will last for centuries and 
will always awaken in the heart of people 
noble feelings. 

“I remember with what blessings I first 
read the Kobzar in Russian. It was difficult 
to read without great feeling this wonderful 
self-artistic, brilliant, and highly refreshing 
language and deeply moving work. In it is 
Shevchenko's entire soul, his thoughts, his 
ideas, his heart. I bow before Shevchenko 
the poet, a steadfast fighter for the well- 
being of the individual. 

“In Shevchenko I see and feel the entire 
beauty of the human soul, he was a true 
bard of his people.” Written in 1911. 

The Encyclopedia of Literature, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1946, Editor 
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Joseph T. Shipley, on Ukrainian literature 
has this to say, “Perhaps one of the greatest 
of all Slavonic poets. * * * He was in the 
truest sense a social democratic poet and he 
combined this with such deep feeling in lan- 
guage and expression that he is esteemed 
throughout the Slavonic world.” 

M. Gorky, the world renowned writer, once 
made a statement about Shevchenko as 
“first national poet, who did not abuse 
through personal laments national thoughts 
and feelings. In his complaints about per- 
sonal fate one can feel the complaints of 
the entire Ukraine, in his memoirs on Kozak 
freedoms one can feel the desires of the 
entire nation.” And in another statement 
the Russian Gorky commented thus about 
Shevchenko the, “First truly democratic, 
namely national poet of Ukraine.” 

Shevchenko was a genius not only in 
poetry but in art and a remarkable collec- 
tion of Shevchenko's art can be found in a 
book entitled “T. H. Shevchenko—Artist” by 
Havdaya, published in Kiev, 1955, by Mistet- 
svo, U.S.S.R. 

Justice and tolerance were second to none 
in Shevchenko’s nature and his admiration 
and friendship for Negroes can be ascertained 
through his friendship for Ira Aldridge, the 
Negro actor whom Shevchenko met and be- 
came fast friends in 1858. As a result of this 
friendship Shevchenko drew a masterful por- 
trait of Aldridge with pencils in black and 
white on shaded paper. It can be found in 
the above-mentioned book. 

The Washington Post editorial of Novem- 
ber 1, 1963, states that Shevchenko “the poet 
is the idol of Communist Party members.” 
Let us pause and analyze. Do the editors 
realize that Shevchenko existed when com- 
munism was still dormant in its cradle? 
Surely Shevchenko cannot be accused of 
Communist sympathies. He is guilty only of 
his geniusness and & great desire for justice. 
It is only natural that the Soviets adopted 
Shevchenko for theirs because of his mag- 
nificen* gift of expression and talent. His 
eloquence of speech from the people, for the 
people, and to the people is above any re- 
proach. Fortunately all literary manuscripts 
written on Shevchenko in Czarist Russia, be- 
fore the 1917 revolution, are in itself a con- 
crete and direct opposition to any Commu- 
nist pretentions. 

What more can be said but that your sup- 
port in behalf of erecting this monument 
is urgently petitioned. Not only by the 
Ukrainian Americans but by Ukrainians 
throughout the world who look upon your 
wisdom and wholehearted backing of this 
project. 

I believe that you as a true American 
will not alter from your original decision to 
support this project nor that you will be 
misled by misinformed editorials. I believe 
that the freedom and just humanism so ad- 
vocated by Shevchenko will not fall victim 
to fallacy and that your original decision 
will not be swayed by people who know so lit- 
tle about Shevchenko but who are, instead, 
so well briefed by statements and convic- 
tions coming from the other side of the wall. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. REDCHUK. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
November 4, 1963. 
Mr. JAMES R. WIGGINS, 
Editor and Executive Vice President of the 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wicctns: Thank you for your 
letter of October 25, 1963. I am not sur- 
prised that you are questioning: We still 
see no reason whatever for using public 
ground in the city to erect a memorial to a 
Ukrainian poet not identified in any way 
with the national history of this country 
or its people.” 

We cannot apply your statement to the 
2 million Americans of the Ukrainian origin 
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who donated, as you stated in your article 
of October 25, 1963, “It has raised more 
than $275,000 in individual contributions 
ranging from dimes and quarters from 
schoolchildren to 6500.“ Those who donated 
are our American people. They share the 
same obligation under the Constitution of 
the United States as the rest of the citi- 
zens do. 

Taras Shevchenko appealed to America 
in his famous poem “Yurodyvy,” (“God's 
Fool“) written in 1857 at Nyznyi Novhorod, 
in which the poet wrote: 


“Ah, you miserable 
And cursed crew, when will you breathe 
your last? 
When shall we get ourselves a Washington 
To promulgate his new and righteous law? 
But some day we shall surely find the man.” 


In these words Shevchenko contrasted the 
reactionary, rotten, autocratic order of the 
serfdom with the political order defended 
by George Washington. Taras Shevchenko 
called on the Ukrainians to hope and expect 
their own George Washington. In his poem, 
“Yurodyvy” (“God's Fool”), he attacked all 
tyrants, czars, and oppressors, and all 
enemies of human freedom. 

A survey shows that many public places 
and city streets in the United States bear 
Shevchenko’s name, for example, a public 
park in Passaic, N.J., a street in Franklin, 
N.Y., an avenue in Auburn, N.Y., and other 
countries in the free world such as Canada, 
Brazil, and Argentina. Those who thus 
honored Shevchenko did not deem his works 
or person strange, as you appear to be doing 
at this time. 

Referring to your editorial of Novernber 
1, 1963, entitled “Monument to Ignorance” 
especially your quotation “It is inconceiva- 
ble that a statue would be dedicated to 
him in Tel Aviv or in Warsaw, for example.” 
I would like to inform you that prewar Polish 
Government, during its 20 years’ existence, 
subsidized the Ukrainian Institute in War- 
saw with the main reason to translate 
Sheychenko’s work into other European 
languages. I hope you will soon hear more 
about the Polish Government subsidy from 
the former president of that institute, now 
professor at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., also president of the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society and the Shevchenko Me- 
morial Committee of America, Inc., Prof. 
Dr. Roman Smal-Stocki. 

Those who were forced to leave their coun- 
tries before Communists took over are ob- 
ligated to inform the free world about the 
everlasting contribution of Taras Shev- 
chenko's democratic ideals for which he 
fought, and which are so dearly preserved 
and protected by the United States, as the 
bastion and the beacon of world democracy. 

The monument for Taras Shevchenko, 
built in Washington, will be a Ukrainian 
Mecca in the free world, and for the US. 
Government and all citizens of America a 
contribution to the freedom and those ideals 
that the poet fought so hard for. 

In erecting the statue to Shevchenko, 
Americans of all races, color, creeds, and na- 
tional origins will pay tribute to a poet and 
artist leader in man’s struggle for human 
liberty against all forms of tyranny. 

I am convinced that you will revise your 
attitude toward the building of a statue of 
Taras Shevchenko in Washington and you 
will see fit to retract your derogatory 
articles of October 18, 1963, and November 1, 
1963, for the benefit of the democratic prin- 
ciples that I hope you and your paper stand 
for. 

Hoping to serve you with all information 
available to me, enclosed you will find a 
small token of my esteem: Shevchenko and 
the Jews; Ukrainians and the Jews; and the 
Ukrainian Quarterly No. 3, 1960. 
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Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 


Respectfully yours, 
Roman S. HOLIAT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


October 31, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Washington Post is conduct- 
ing a campaign against the commemoration 
of Taras Shevchenko, with the statue in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

Because your name was brought up in the 
editorial of October 18, 1963, I am send- 
ing you a copy of my reply to the editors of 
the Washington Post. 

I also wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your continuous support of the Shev- 
chenko statue project as well as your con- 
tinuous interest in the oppressed people of 
Ukraine, 

I am sure that I also express the feelings 
of thousands of Minnesotans of Ukrainian 
descent. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL J. Kozak, M.D. 


OCTOBER 31, 1963. 
THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: With great disappointment, 
as well as indignation, I read your editorial 
published in the Washington Post on Octo- 
ber 18, 1963, under the title “Shevchenko 
Affair.” 

Your editorial stated that the “Shevchenko 
statue should never have been approved by 
Congress. There is no legitimate reason why 
a 19th century Ukrainian poet * * * should be 
honored with the statue at an enviable loca- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital.” Here is a 
glance at this man’s biography to prove that 
here truly is a man who devoted his life and 
his art to the struggle for the oppressed and 
underprivileged, and he certainly merits a 
token of commemoration in our Nation's 
Capital, which is a stronghold of freedom 
and justice for the entire world. 

Taras Shevchenko, occupant of first place 
among the Ukrainian creators, great thinker, 
freedom fighter, spent 47 years of his life in 
the Russian Empire. Of these 47 years, only 
9 years were spent as a freeman. All of his 
writings reflected his never-ending opposition 
to tyranny in all forms; not through the use 
of arms, but through his pen he gained the 
title of “freedom fighter.” Throughout his 
works he championed the rights and liber- 
ties for all oppressed people. He fought for 
all persecuted minorities under the power of 
the czarist regime. Shevchenko was one of 
the group that risked retaliation by the 
Russian police when he signed the protest 
in the defense of oppressed Jews. 

He believed in the ideals of the American 
Declaration of Independence, the ideals of 
freedom, human dignity, and self-determina- 
tion not only for Ukraine, but for all subju- 
gated people. In one of his poems Shev- 
chenko wrote the following: “When shall we 
get ourselves a Washington to promulgate 
his righteous law? But some day we shall 
surely find the man.” 

Shevchenko was not looking for a Russian 
Lenin to bring freedom and justice to East- 
ern Europe, but he was looking for a man 
like George Washington “to promulgate his 
righteous law.” Shevchenko was the one 
who, within the Russian Empire, attempted 
to spread the ideals of the American Revo- 
lution, something that most Americans 
would like to have seen happen a long time 
ago so that our children would not have to 
look at the missiles pointed at us by Lenin’s 
ancestors 90 miles off our shores. 

Furthermore, these days when millions 
of human beings are suffering under the 
yoke of ruthless tyranny, the Shevchenko 
statue in George Washington's Capital would 
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symbolize and immortalize not only 
Ukraine’s never-ending struggle for freedom 
but the struggle of all mankind and would 
provide inspiration for all people. 

Your editorial also stated that “misguided 
and careless reception given the statue pro- 
posal by Congress.” I strongly object to your 
attempt to label our Congress—the most 
democratic institution in the world, as an 
assembly that makes decisions and passes 
laws carelessly without proper thinking, 
studying, and consideration. This is exact- 
ly what enemy propaganda wants us to be- 
lieve. 

Further, using rather not the most polite 
expressions, you are trying to lead your 
readers into the belief that the idea of the 
statue originated from a “tiny group of 
Americans of Ukrainian birth or origin.” 
Here I would like to inform you that this 
idea received wholehearted support from 
thousands of Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent in all corners of the United States. 
Through generous donations by dedicated 
people, who belong to all social strata—work- 
ers, farmers, and professionals, made this 
project possible. Maybe this group of 
Americans is not too large, but it is great 
in spirit, the spirit of American ideals of 
democracy, dedicated to the cause of spread- 
ing these ideals beyond the borders of our 
land. 

Your editorial also stated that “there are 
elements which are offensive in various ways 
to Americans of Russian, German, Polish, 
Catholic, Jewish, orthodox and even 
Ukrainian background.” Do you know that 
one of the sponsors, Hon. JACOB Javits, is 
Jewish, and Hon. JOHN LESINSKI is of Polish 
ancestry? Do you know that American 
Ukrainians are a religious people and in 
great majority Catholics or orthodox, and 
they all wholeheartedly support this idea? 
And Russians? Well, we live in a free and 
democratic country and it is their privilege 
to object or disagree, if they so desire. 

It is hard to understand how an Ameri- 
can editor of a respectable paper could mus- 
ter so much hatred against the Ukrainians, 
victims of Russian communism, who are 
trying to promote the American ideals. It 
is hard to understand how a respectable 
newspaper such as yours could depart so far 
from the truth and cease to be factual and 
fair by publishing such an editorial that 
for Americans of Ukrainian descent will al- 
ways remain as an “editorial of shame.” 

I hope you will show a further interest 
in the life and activities of this great 
Ukrainian, Taras Shevchenko, and will cor- 
rect the damage done by adverse publicity 
produced by your editorial to the memory 
of this great martyr for freedom and human 
dignity. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. KOZAK, M.D. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
December 12, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I categorically protest against 
the insinuations of the Washington Post in 
Washington in connection with the project 
of Taras Shevchenko Monument, cham- 
pion for liberty of Ukraine, and I fully sup- 
port your attitude in above matter, 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
T. CYMBAL. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jersey City, N.J., December 2, 1963. 

To the EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your recent editorials and articles at- 
tacking the project and the sponsors of 
the Shevchenko Monument in Washing- 
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ton have not only been unfair, but also 
inaccurate and intemperate. It is difficult 
for us, a benevolent fraternal society of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, as well as 
other Slavic groups, to comprehend the bit- 
terness of your tone with its rude innu- 
endoes. As one of the organizations that 
helped initiate the project, we take sharp 
issue with your slurring remarks as to who 
and what the sponsors are, with the charge 
that approval was obtained from a “mis- 
guided” Congress in an artful manner; and 
your unsubstantiated offhand opinion that 
Shevchenko has no universal significance for 
Americans. We further are offended by your 
insinuations that our desires and ideas are 
not worthy of consideration because they are 
not American. 

We do not quarrel with your opposition to 
the Shevchenko statue. That is your right 
and privilege and we genuinely respect that 
right. We simply want to underline that 
you have unjustly and without cause at- 
tacked the motives of a responsible, law 
abiding, God worshipping, self-sustaining, 
self-reliant, and hard working group of 
Americans of Ukrainian ethnic b: und 
who revere Taras Shevchenko, a universally 
acclaimed champion of freedom. 

We are not a tiny group, because we num- 
ber over 2 million. For example, our asso- 
ciation is one of four fraternals enthusias- 
tically supporting this project. We insure 
over 82,000 members. We do business in 27 
States. The Ukrainian Workingmen's As- 
sociation has 24,000 members; the Providence 
Association of Ukrainian Catholics has 
18,000 members; and the Ukrainian National 
Aid Association has 6,000 members. Our 
Ukrainian Catholic Church with dioceses in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Stamford, Conn., 
numbers over 300,000 parishioners. Our 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church with headquar- 
ters in Bound Brook, NJ., has over 
200,000 members. All of the above with 
other institutions such as the Ukrainian 
Women's Federation of America, the Gold 
Cross, the Shevchenko Scientific Society, the 
Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Ukrainian American Veterans, the Ukrainian 
American Catholic Veterans (two veterans are 
recipients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor), the various youth and student 
leagues, and numerous professional societies 
are wholeheartedly part and parcel of the 
sponsoring group. 

These groups have deep-seated roots in this 
country. Our association, for instance, was 
organized in 1894. We publish a daily paper 
in Ukrainian called “Svoboda” or Liberty, 
founded in 1893, and a weekly supplement 
in English, the Ukrainian Weekly. We also 
publish a monthly bilingual children’s maga- 
zine entitled “Veselka” (The Rainbow) as 
well as numerous books in English and 
Ukrainian. 

Last week the University of Toronto Press 
published the first volume of “Ukraine: A 
Concise Encyclopedia” which we sponsored 
and financed. All of this we do at our own 
cost and with our own hard-earned money 
even though we are fully aware of the fact 
that the Government is financing numerous 
similar projects at home and abroad. If we 
really were as clever and devious as you 
charge our “tiny group” to be, we should 
have been able to get this done without cost 
to us. 

As I write this letter to you, I am plagued 
with a feeling of shame, not because I 
belong to a group of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent who were one of the last nationality 
groups to come to these shores en masse at 
the turn of the century. I am not ashamed 
of that, because I have known many of these 
good, generous, trustworthy people all my 
life. I also know that Ukrainian-Americans 
can trace their lineage back to the James- 
town Colony and New Amsterdam. Neither 
am I ashamed that these immigrants orig- 
inally had only muscle, brawn, and stead- 
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fastness to offer in helping to build up and 
operate the great coal, steel, railroad, auto- 
mobile, and textile industries, or that they 
were farmers. Or that by and large they 
were poor and lived on the wrong side of the 
tracks. What we all are ashamed of is that 
an institution such as yours, steeped in the 
American way of life with a responsibility to 
maintain respect for all peoples not only in 
this country but in the entire world, as our 
great thinkers and statesmen are ceaselessly 
advocating, should so irresponsibly attack 
our motives and, we believe, with malice 
aforethought. And I might add that we are 
not alone in this thought. Every self-re- 
specting minority group having learned of 
your stand got a queazy feeling in the pits 
of their stomachs. For your information we 
enclose a resolution passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fraternal Congress representing 73 
fraternals of various ethnic and religious 
groups with about 1 million members in 
Pennsylvania. 

To reiterate, we do not ask you to agree 
with us. You are entitled to your opinion 
that Washington has too many statues. All 
we ask is that you present a full and honest 
story: your side and our side, such as who 
and what kind of people are sponsoring the 
project; who is providing the money to cover 
the costs for the memorial which includes 
rebuilding the plot into a landscaped park 
with benches, pool, and paths; who the 
sculptor is and how and by whom the statue 
was selected; and, most of all, who Shev- 
chenko was as documented by responsible 
writers and scholars of various nationalities 

and religious groups. That information is 
available, could have been and can be ob- 
tained by you if you so desire. For instance, 
you could have confirmed that Prof. Albert 
Einstein was a member of the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society since March 17, 1929. He 
most certainly would not have accepted mem- 
bership in this society if Shevchenko had 
been anti-Semitic. This also is true of the 
many other prominent scholars of Russian, 
Polish, and other nationalities who hold 
membership in the same society. 

On behalf of our membership, which has 
31 branches throughout this country and 
Canada named after Taras Shevchenko, the 
patron of our association, we appeal to you 
for objective treatment of the memorial for 
Taras Shevchenko for we are certain that the 
symbolism of the project will nobly lend it- 
self to a better understanding not only of 
the history of Ukrainian and other Slavic 
immigrants who came to America with their 
inborn appreciation of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence but also would 
lead to a clearer perception of the past and 
present aspirations of their kinsmen for free- 
dom and justice in the entire world. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH LESAWYER, 
President. 


— 


WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Epiror: We, the Ukrainian-Americans 
of Seattle, Wash., and vicinity, feel that it is 
of the most pertinent urgency that we ex- 
press our thoughts about the rash statements 
concerning the construction of a monument 
in honor of Taras Shevchenko appearing in 
various issues of the Washington Post. 

First of all, recalling the statement, “why 
gullible Senators and Representatives should 
have approved such a memorial, when all of 
the offended minorities are among their con- 
stituents * * * we answer, we believe in 
our Government and in what they do. We 
are of the opinion that they are informed 
Representatives of the general public and in- 
terests benefiting our country and the world, 
contrary to your opinion that they have been 
gullibly misled into approving the bill 86-749. 

By the impression given in your newspaper, 
it appears that our American Government 
favors accommodating the Communists by 
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approving the resolution, and your belief is 
that they will be benefiting all the constitu- 
ents represented by disapproving the bill 
which has legally and formally been passed. 
A brief look at communistic issues clearly 
shows that your articles and opinions are 
parallel to theirs and they are using it for 
their own propaganda purposes. Since the 
resolution was first being approved till now, 
3 years later, nothing has been mentioned in 
your newspaper, the Washington Post, until 
the groundbreaking and dedication of the 
memorial to this great world figure. We 
would like to be informed of who is behind 
this whole Red affair"? 

It is our ‘conviction that the Washington 
Post doesn’t work for the benefit of this 
great Nation and the freedom and peace of 
the whole world, but for your own sadistic 
pleasure in contriving antagonism and fric- 
tion among the citizens of this country for 
the distinct benefit of the Russian Commu- 
nists. Therefore, we Ukrainian-Americans of 
Seattle, Wash., are in strong protest of this 


blasphemy heaped upon this great poet of 


humanity and enemy of all oppression. How 
do you think this, will affect the feelings of 
all peoples striving for their liberty and in- 
dependence throughout the world if the 
American Government disapproves a bill 
which it has formally resolved? What will 
be the consequences? 

We strongly feel that you will change your 
opinion about this whole affair and straight- 
en it out for the benefit of all mankind. 

Courteously yours, 
THE SEATTLE BRANCH OF THE SHEV- 
CHENKO MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


DECEMBER 11, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: Please find 
enclosed a copy of my letter, which I sent to 
the Washington Post. 

Please accept the words of my sincere ad- 
miration for your patriotic service to our 
country and for your dedication to the 
cause of freedom for all men and all nations 
of the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ross KUZMYCH,. 


DECEMBER 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with great disgust and 
astonishment the editorials in the Wash- 
ington Post in regard to the erection of 
the Shevchenko Monument in Washington, 
D.C. 

My astonishment comes for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. How could it happen that these articles 
passed—unnoticed, I believe—through the 
editorial desk of such a respected news- 
Paper as the Washington Post? The articles 
showing complete ignorance of their authors 
concerning the matter, they are pretending 
to be the experts? 

2. Great part of the arguments in these 
articles is so identical and consonant with 
the ones used by Kremlin propaganda 
against the erection of the monument that 
the readers may feel a strong impression 
that these articles have been inspired by 
the Communist propaganda bureau. 

3. It seems that the authors of these ar- 
ticles are trying to imply that the legisla- 
tors of our country are ignorant and do 
not understand what kind of legislative 
acts they are passing through. 

I am convinced that the nearest future 
will show who fell the victim of misinforma- 
tion, the Parliament of the United States or 
your newspaper. 

Therefore I ask you, sir, to go deeper into 
the whole matter and to stop publishing 
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such articles of doubtful and suspicious 
value, before more harm and damage will 
be done to the good name and prestige of 
your respected newspaper. 
Very truly yours, 
Ross KuzMyYcux. 


New York, N.Y., December 6, 1963. 
Crry EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You are strongly opposed to the 
enforcement of the public law which allows 
the erection of a statue to Shevchenko in our 
Nation's Capital. Your opposition stems 
from various reasons, some of them contra- 
dictory. One of your reasons would seem to 
be that Shevchenko is unknown in America 
and that he is the son of a small nation. 
This is obviously a misunderstanding or a 
deliberate concealment of the truth. Among 
Slavic peoples the Ukrainian nation is nu- 
merically second to the Russian, and it is one 
of the largest nations in Europe, equal in 
number to the French nation. And Shev- 
chenko is not only the greatest Ukrainian 
poet and freedom fighter, but also the spirit- 
ual father of modern Ukrainian national 
renaissance. 

Ukrainians are also part of our American 
Nation which is composed of various ethnic 
elements. Can you, in the name of democ- 
racy and the equal rights of God and man, 
deny one integral part of that American Na- 
tion its rights to the Nation's Capital? Our 
national emblem bears the motto “E Pluribus 
Unum.” Included in this “pluribus” are peo- 
ple of Ukrainian descent. Should they be 
denied the right to call Washington their 
Capital and choose it as the site for a memo- 
rial to one who, for them, is the symbol of 
the highest integrity? It was not in vain 
that Shevchenko, in the dark moments of 
bitterness toward the Russian-czarist-im- 
perialist regime upon his return from a 10- 
year exile, and threatened with new exile, 
penned his yearning in a poem for just such 
a righteous independence and social order as 
was achieved in the United States by the 
father of that country, George Washington, 
and added the fervent hope that one day 
Ukraine would have its own Washington. 

Every year, wherever they live in the entire 
world and with a piety perhaps never shown 
by other nationalities toward even their most 
celebrated heroes, Ukrainians hold solemn 
programs honoring Shevchenko. In the 100 
years since his death, this honoring of Shey- 
chenko has surpassed the bounds of rever- 
ence and now borders on a cult. This un- 
usual respect to Shevchenko is also paid by 
all American generations of Ukrainian de- 
scent. Even if you, or anyone else, have 
not understood this cult of Shevchenko, 
or deem it unjustified, would it not be prop- 
er—on traditional grounds of tolerance—to 
leave this cult alone and not interfere in its 
practice by fellow-citizens of Ukrainian 
descent? 

There is another aspect of your conduct 
equally as incomprehensible. Even if you 
feel that Shevchenko does not deserve a place 
in Washington, would it not be proper— 
again based on our traditional grounds of 
respect for the status quo and respect for the 
interests of others which do not conflict with 
public interests—not to take away from the 
Ukrainian group in this country their legal 
right, which they have already obtained, and 
by public law at that? How can this legal 
and bona fide right be taken away from 
them now, without some really frightfully 
important reason concerning the public in- 
terest? Besides this public-legal aspect of 
the matter, there is also the private-legal side 
not to be overlooxed, because, as you know, 
the statue is almost complete at the cost of- 
almost one-quarter of a million dollars. 

To err is human. It is my firm belief 
that Congress did not err in enacting, and 
the President of the United States did not 
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err in signing the law regarding the Shev- 
chenko statue—but you do. Would it not be 
an act of real American honesty to admit 
your mistake or stop prolonging it and em- 
broiling other Americans and their Gov- 
ernment officials? 

Yours truly, 

JAROSLAW PADOCH. 


, OHIO, 
, December 9, 1963. 
Hon, JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are greatly concerned and shocked at 
the debate for Taras Shevchenko monument. 
Although Taras Shevchenko is not very well 
known to American people, it is worthwhile 
to explore him since he is represented by 
the free people of Ukraine. He was born 
a serf in the feudal system and the only 
hope he poetically put in words was democ- 
racy," for which this country of ours stands. 

We make this appeal not to fail us and 
have our plans carried out as planned. 


Very truly yours, 
HELEN NORKA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
— December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, 


- The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It was with great concern and deep 
disappointment that I read the remarks of 
your newspaper about Shevchenko. I can- 
not understand how you could allow that 
kind of unfair evaluation of this great man 
who dedicated his whole life to the cause 
of freedom, for which he suffered and finally 
died, to be displayed on the pages of your 
paper. 

Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters 
for man’s liberty regardless of national origin. 
Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

I ask the Washington Post to stop render- 

ing bad service to the cause of freedom. 
Very truly yours, 
GLORIA SZYSZKA. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
December 11, 1963. 


EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I was deeply moved and dis- 
appointed at the remarks made in your edi- 
torials about Taras Shevchenko. 

It was unbelievable that you could show 
such complete lack of knowledge of East 
European history, in its relationship to the 
West, and your ignorance with regard to- 
ward Taras Shevchenko, champion against 
oppression. 

I, a Ukrainian, and a citizen of the United 
States, protest against the editorials made 
by the Washington Post. 

Being a law-abiding citizen, I am using 
the only weapon at my disposal. I am ap- 
pealing to your better judgment and knowl- 
edge to revise your misleading editorials. 

Taras Shevchenko’s place in history is be- 
side Sun Yat Sen, Masaryk, Thomas Paine 
and yes, even your favorite hero, Shake- 


Very truly yours, 
EWHEN LUDKEWYCz. 
WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eprror: The position which America 
takes in regard to all enslaved nations will 
determine how the whole world regards us. 
They will judge how well the United States 
lives up to its own stated ideals of free- 
dom and equality for all by its actions. It 
will be America’s benefit to have all en- 
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slaved nations in our camp fighting for us, 
now and during a world crisis. 

Taras Shevchenko is the “Spirit of Liber- 
ty” for all the subjugated nations past and 
present. He is the force which symbolizes 
the strivings of all those oppressed by in- 
justice and tyranny. 

If your newspaper strives so diligently to 
procure the canceling of the resolution for 
the construction of a monument in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko, it will be a victory for 
communism. American prestige will be less- 
ened in the world and faith in the United 
States will be lost in the hearts of the op- 
pressed people, who keep their eyes on the 
United States as their only source of strength 
and hope. We do not believe it is a good 
idea to sow seeds of discontent and prejudice 
among the people by printing such articles, 
thus creating friction among the citizenry. 

In regard to the ideals of liberty represent- 
ed by such men as Taras Shevchenko, we feel 
that the minority and majority groups of 
the United States should work as a unified 
nation to promote and to encourage these 
very ideals by combating the oppression 
which communism inflicts, and we advise you 
to check your sources of information very 
carefully. In unified protest, we would like 
to see the discontinuation of Russian prop- 
aganda. 

Courteously yours, 
UKRAINIAN-AMERICANS OF SEATTLE, WASH., 
AND VICINITY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 9, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Washington Post editorials at- 
tacking the erection of the Shevchenko mon- 
ument were a great blow to me as an Ameri- 
can citizen and Korean veteran. Did they 
receive any tips from un-American forces? 
We do not expect them to love Ukrainians 
but would appreciate some respect for the 
great Shevchenko and also for the Ukrainian 
nation which is fighting against communism, 

I hope the editors of Washington Post will 
revise their opinions. 

Sincerely, 
WOLODYMYR SHTOYKO. 
BALTIMORE, Mo., December 10, 1963. 
The EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read your series of articles 
in your newspaper, in which you firmly op- 
pose the erection of the Taras Shevchenko 
monument in Washington, D.C. 

Your argument cannot convince the aver- 
age American citizen, but only proves that 
the editors of your paper are poorly informed 
with the problems of national minorities in 
Ukraine, as well as the national problems of 
Eastern Europe. 

The Washington Post is today the only 
paper in the United States which sides with 
the Russian Communists opposing the idea 
of having the monument erected by Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian origin to the person who is 
today the symbol of struggle against Rus- 
sian imperialism and colonialism. 

I recall that after the assassination of 
President Kennedy your paper condemned 
all kinds of hatred that brought about 
this vicious and tragic act; yet, at the same 
time, your paper incites that hatred among 
those national groups that fled Ukraine, or 
those of neighboring countries that live at 
present in the United States. It has come to 
my attention that no national groups have 
supported your campaign against Shev- 
chenko. 

I would not wish that the Washington 
Post would remain in history as the propa- 
gator of hatred and the suppressor of Shev- 
chenko's ideas, which have spread beyond the 
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national boundaries and have become the 
ideals of all humanity. 
Sincerely, 
OSYP ZINKEVYCH, 
Chemical Engineer. 

STRATFORD, CONN., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The last six articles concerning 
Shevchenko have caught my attention be- 
cause of their inconsistency, incoherence, 
and lack of knowledge about the great poet. 
I believe that the American people would 
benefit much more if you could supply them 
with facts, not accusations which are based 
on similar articles found in the Russian mag- 
azine U.S.S.R. and on possible influence of 
people who never could see or agree to free 
Ukraine 


It is with great regret I must write this 
letter informing you that it is unfair and 
unjust to misinform the American people 
just because they are not familiar with 
Shevchenko. 

The traditional freedom-loving United 
States cannot and must not be dishonored 
by articles in the Washington Post that are 
completely opposite in nature to the basic 
principles of this country. 

It is my advice to you: 

1. Find out more about Shevchenko not by 
reading Communist propaganda, but by be- 
coming more informed about the man him- 
self. 

2. Live up to the great American way of 
life—freedom and justice under God for all 
men. 

Very truly yours, 
JAROSLAW LUCHKAN. 
DECEMBER 12, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I was born behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and came to the United States to find 
freedom which I really enjoy. 

I like to read your newspaper and when I 
can’t afford it, I go to read it in the library. 
With great concern and deep disappointment 
Iread your remarks about Taras Shevchenko. 
I can’t understand why every African na- 
tion can enjoy freedom and why that free- 
dom is prohibited to East European na- 
tions? Why? Why those remarks printed 
in your newspaper? 

Taras Shevchenko is known among all en- 
slaved East European nations. He is a cham- 
pion of freedom not only for Ukrainians but 
for Armenians, Georgians, liberal Russians, 
Islamic nations of Russia and other nations 
enslaved by Communist Russia. 

I ask the Washington Post to change its 
mind and in the name of freedom support a 
cause which is the cause of our great 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
IVAN PANCZAK. 
TRENTON, N.J., 
December 11, 1963. 
The Eprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is with deep regret that I 
noticed that your newspaper, which was 
usually quite objective, has fallen in the last 
couple weeks under the influence of advisers 
who try to bring harm to the United States. 

Here I am referring to your vicious cam- 
paign which you have recently started in 
your newspaper against the erection of a 
monument in Washington, D.C., for the 
greatest poet of the Ukrainian people—Taras 
Shevchenko. 

In my opinion, such a monument can 
serve as a useful means of the United States 
against international communism, since it 
would stress our support for freedom for all 
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colonized nations, and among them for the 
nations enslaved by Russia, of which Ukraine 
is one. By erecting the aforesaid monument 
the United States would become a champion 
for freedom for all the people under foreign, 
colonial domination and not only those 
which were colonies of the Western countries. 
To miss or misuse such an opportunity in 
the present state of the cold war could be 
very unfortunate and damaging. 

Because of this, I sincerely hope that your 
newspaper shall understand the erroneous 
stand which you took in this case—and will 
support this undertaking for the benefit 
of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. S. ONYSHKEVYCH,. 
DECEMBER 9, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, 
The Washington Post. 

Dear Sm: Your recent series of articles 
concerning the subject of the Shevchenko 
monument in Washington, D.C., calls for 
some additional explanation. 

Taras Shevchenko has risen in his own 
time from the lowest depths of enslavement, 
ignorance and misery (due to the Russian 
misrule in Ukraine) to the highest levels 
of intellectual standards, achieving all this 
through his own forthright character, in- 
genuity and will power. Forced to live far 
away from his native soil in the sometimes 
brilliant, but more often hostile environment 
of St. Petersburg, he had enough intellec- 
tuality, honesty, and courage to dodge the 
authoritative. opinion of the reviewer Be- 
linsky, and the seemingly omnipotent power 
of the autocratic Nicholas I. 

The sympathy and admiration so often 
professed in America for the underdog and 
the self-made man should in all fairness 
also apply to Shevchenko. However, the 
editorial policy of the Washington Post 
seems to be more sympathetic to the subtle 
and casuistic arguments so typical of the 
descendants of the once cruel and cunning 
Muscovites of the 19th century that came 
to this country, and while enjoying its free- 
dom, still would like to see it denied on 
various occasions to others. 

Whatever the outcome of this discussion, 
it makes a large number of Americans aware 
of the greatness of Shevchenko, which in 
itself is certainly a very positive thing. 

Yours truly, 
PETER HRYCAK. 


Lone IsLAND Orry, N.Y., 
December 10, 1963. 
The EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, ` 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am shocked at the content 
‘and the number of your articles attacking the 
Shevchenko Monument and those who have 
backed it, i.e. the Ukrainian community in 
the United States. To whom are you trying 
to make your articles appealing?—not the 
typical, sound-thinking, regular American, 
for he would never oppose the erection of a 
monument to a man who preached and 
fought ‘or American principles of democracy 
and freedom. 

What are your real reasons for trying to 
belittle a man who was deemed worthy of 
a monument in Washington by the Congress 
of the United States, who was deemed worthy 
of translations of his works into 40 lan- 
guages? Do you mean to say that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, the many hundreds 
of eminent scholars and authors all over the 
world (not even taking into consideration all 
the hundreds of thousands of readers of 
Shevchenko) do not know what they are 
saying or what they are doing? But you— 
your few men on the staff, ill-informed, 
hardly acquainted with the poet—you know 
better. The many letters disproving all your 
accusations written by competent men do not 
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seem to convince you either. It is strange 
how presumptuous a newspaper can get. 

Just one more thing—you consistently play 
up the fact that “Communists love Shev- 
chenko.” But a Washington newspaper 
should know that Communists join every- 
thing they cannot fight, and just as they 
were the ones who invented everything in the 
world, they convert everything and every- 
body to communism whether it makes sense 
or not. Why, then, do they attack with such 
vehemence this erection of the Shevchenko 
Monument in Washington in the Soviet 
press? They should be proud instead. 

Gentlemen, it is time for a Washington 
newspaper to demonstrate an awareness of 
the facts of today’s political life, to think 
logically for itself, not be told what to think. 

Very truly yours, 
IRENE STECURA. 


Lone ISLAND Crry, N.Y., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, DC. 

Sm: I would like to express my strongest 
protest at your editorials and articles con- 
cerning the erection of the Shevchenko Mon- 
ument in Washington, D.C. 

Your attacking our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives (like our President Johnson, Sen- 
ators Javrrs and KEATING et al.) as well as 
other agencies on grounds of ignorance—is 
hypocrisy of the highest order. 

What do you really stand for? You have 
probably received hundreds of letters defend- 
ing the memory of Shevchenko but, never- 
theless, I am sending to you one more vote 
for the Shevchenko Monument. 

Very truly yours, 
Roman O. STECURA. 
New York, N.Y., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your persistent and indiscrim- 

inate campaign against the erection of the 
Shevchenko Monument in Washington, D.C., 
which has been already approved by an act 
of the U.S. Congress, is a shocking activity 
that appears to be guided by ill will toward 
the Ukrainian people and its great national 
poet. 
Taras Shevchenko, a poet, humanitarian, 
dedicated fighter for freedom, justice and 
brotherhood, has predicted that the Ukraine 
will rise again and “receive its own Wash- 
ington”—the event that is still to come. He 
enjoys a special place in the hearts of all 
Ukrainians, and the funds for the erection of 
his monument have been contributed by 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent. i 

The position of your paper is inconsistent 
with the longstanding American tradition of 
sympathy with the cause of freedom and 
justice for all oppressed peoples in all parts 
of the globe, that was recently reaffirmed 
in such official acts as the issuance of the 
special series of the “Champion of Liberty” 
postage stamps, and other acts of the Con- 
gress. 

I urge you to stop your misguided cam- 
paign against the Shevchenko memorial, in 
which your paper curiously unites with the 
wishes of the Kremlin. 

Very truly yours, 
ROMAN WOLCHUK, - 
Bronx, N.Y. 
December &, 1963. 
The EDITORS or THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: When I first read your un- 
precedented attack against the Ukrainian 
national poet Taras Shevchenko, I thought 
that you are a victim of misinformation and 
I intended to send you, for enlightening, 
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some works of the Swedish literary critic 
Alfred Jensen, of the French historian Roger 
Tisserand (see his book “La vie d'un people— 
L'Ukraeine,” pp. 227 ff.) and of the British 
poetess Vera Rich. 

However, your further attacks prove that 
your biased and discriminatory approach has 
nothing to do with misinformation. Con- 
trariwise they display your unfounded hate 
against a man who in his poems glorified 
freedom and admired the great Washington 
as an example of a valiant freedom fighter. 

Your continuous attacks not only against 
the man who died 103 years ago, but also 
against the fellow citizens of Ukrainian de- 
scent do not serve well our American way 
of life. > 

Curiously enough, your attacks are pretty 
well synchronized with the similar attacks 
coming from Moscow. Is this a mere coinci- 
dence? 

Let me ask you in the words of Cicero— 
“Quousque tandem abutere Catilina patientia 
nostra”? 

Your truly, 
WOLODYMYR SAWCHAK, 


New York, N.Y. 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your newspaper printed a number of 
articles concerning one of the greatest poets 
of Ukraine, Taras Shevchenko, 

We do not believe that the author of these 
articles could be so completely ignorant 
about the literature, culture, and history of 
Eastern Europe to which also belongs 
Ukraine. 

Basing on these articles, we see that “the 
Washington Post” definitely has had inten- 
tions and extreme hate for everything that 
is Ukrainian. 

As American citizens of Ukrainian origin, 
we feel it is our duty to bring to your atten- 
tion that the stand you are taking in this 
matter contradicts the ideals of the United 
States and insults our feelings toward our 
country of origin—Ukraine. 


Sincerely, 
PETER PIASECKYZ. 
FREUS PIASECKYZ. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., 
December 8, 1963. 
The WASHINGTON POST, 


Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: You must dislike Ukrainians 
in free world a lot to write such articles 
against them in your newspaper. I know 
only one other person who certainly agrees 
with you, and that is Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self. He does not want the monument of 
Shevchenko to be erected in Washington 
either. What a similarity of feelings. 

That is too bad the American people are 
exposed to such unfair and untruthful in- 
formation about a man like Shevchenko 
whose ideals were precisely those of our 
George Washington. 

Is your ideal, Mr. Editor, George Wash- 
ington or maybe Khrushchev, or better yet, 
Stalin? Be honest and answer it to yourself. 

Yours truly, 
à IRENE LAWRIWSKY. 


Burrxlo, N.Y. 
To the WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: Regarding your opposition to the erec- 
tion of monument of T. Shevchenko in 
Washington, this is to inform you that 
Ukraine has close to 50 million people—of 
course not all of them are in the free world. 
But those people who have the right and 
duty to the human race speak out the truth 
muffied behind the Iron Curtain. 
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No matter how many of us are here, no 
matter how rich or poor we are, we are rep- 
resenting the urge to freedom which lives in 
the heart of every Ukrainian here and there, 
no matter what the Soviet press says. 

The monument of Shevchenko to be erect- 
ed in Washington is not the favor done to 
the Ukrainian people living in the States; 
it is an acknowledgment of greatness of the 
man himself who stressed the importance of 
freedom for all peoples (Americans included) 
at the time when this freedom was greatly 
jeopardized here and abroad. 

We have our freedom here. Why not glor- 
ify the man who stood for it so bravely and 
died for it. If the word “freedom” is not an 
empty phrase to you, such articles should 
have no place in your newspaper, 

Your disapproval of Shevchenko can only 
mean one thing—you are too much under 
the influence of the “charming” Soviet colony 
in your town. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE LAWRIWSKY. 


HYATTSVILLE, Mo., November 20, 1963. 
The EDITORS, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: You have made it. You and 
your organ should be commended for the 
Red banner. If Khrushchev would again 
visit the United States, he probably would 
not fail to pay you a visit for a splendid job 
you have done during the past few weeks. 

It just proves how good you are in the 
field of Russian Communist reality. How- 
ever, you have failed to see what Moscow 
fears most. That is, any outside support to 
the powerful force for nationalism among 
the subjugated non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. 

Your unsigned defamatory articles on the 
Ukraine’s poet-laureate and Europe's free- 
dom fighter the poet of a small minority,” 
“a play in East-West relations” “the idol of 
Communist Party members,” an anti- 
Semite,” etc., as you put it, show how much 
you know about Shevchenko'’s literary writ- 


For your information, Shevchenko's works 
are so great that the Russian Government 
has done everything to remake Shevchenko 
into its own Communist image. Most of his 
fiercely anti-Russian and antidespotic poems 
were purged and reedited to suit Russian 
Bolshevik aims. 

You probably know that the main pur- 
pose of the memorial was, is, and will be 
to serve as a symbol of human fréedom, 
equality, and justice—the universal values 
for which Shevchenko stood. To quote Dr, 
Frederick Brown Harris’ article in the Octo- 

ber 13 Sunday Star, “For the years to come 
this statue will be an altar of intercession 
for the emancipation of all captive nations. 
This statue will publish the fact that Amer- 
ica is well aware that the U.S.S.R. is not a 
nation, but a colonial empire claiming sov- 
ereignty over non-Russians numbering more 
millions than there are Russians.” 

Today, the non-Russian nations enslaved 
by Bolshevik Russia work unselfishly and 
unceasingly to rid themselves of the despotic 
rule of Moscow. They do so by holding up 
the shining exponent of true liberty, Taras 
Shevchenko, as their symbol of inspiration 
and incentive. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL DANKEWYCH. 


— 


Passaic, N.J., December 7, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Recently I had the opportunity 
to examine your editorials and other writ- 
ings directed against the Shevchenko monu- 
ment in Washington, and I have come to 
the conclusion that your opposition to the 
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monument must be based on either a great 
prejudice or an equally great ignorance. 

It is regrettable that you should fail to 
realize the significance of the erection of 
such a monument in the Capital of this 
country. No doubt you are aware of this 
Nation’s leading position in the civilized 
world, and yet you fail to see that a monu- 
ment to Shevchenko, who is one of the great 
figures of the civilized world, would be also a 
monument to America's leadership in the 
world. The fact that the general public in 
this country is unfamiliar with Shevchenko 
is irrelevant, because it is never too late to 
make him known to the Americans. The 
monument should be considered as an at- 
tempt on the part of the American Ukrain- 
ians in that direction. 

Your recommendation to the Ukrainian- 
Americans, and presumably to the Americans 
of other origins, to leave “the quarrels of 
their ancestral homeland where they orig- 
inated" sounds ironic, because your cam- 
paign is having exactly the opposite effect. 
It is reviving, I hope not to a great extent, 
some old Ukrainian-Polish, Ukrainian-Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian-Jewish enmities based to 
a great extent on mutual prejudice—the en- 
mities which are already dying out even in 
the ancestral homelands of these peoples. 

May God bless you and have mercy on you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAN LEGEDZA, 


UKRAINIAN STUDENT ORGANIZATION 
or MICHNOWSKY (TUSM), 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 20, 1963. 
The EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN; Your recent pseudo-messianic 
editorial, “the Shevchenko Affair,” October 
18, 1963, calling for the immediate cessation 
of the construction of Taras Shevchenko’s 
statue since it would be a “monument to dis- 
unity and recrimination among Americans“ 
is a good example of bad writing. The only 
real conclusion one can reach after stumbling 
through this statement of strained polemic 
character is that you object to the construc- 
tion of the statue, with a valid reason for 
this objection, if any, hidden fortuitously 
or intentionally in a mass of dishonest rea- 
soning. Your concern for national unity 
would be laudable if you only did not stretch 
that concern to obfuscate the point that 
you are attempting to make, whatever that 
may be. A catastrophe such as you describe 
in terms of disunity and recrimination re- 
sulting from the construction of Shevchen- 
ko’s statue could only occur in the passion- 
ate imagination of an editor who has space 
to fill and nothing to fill it with. The alarm- 
ist conclusion—which is quite simply an ap- 
peal to the reader’s emotion to provide his 
own reason for the editor's conviction, and 
in so doing agree with the editor—is laugh- 
able since it is rooted in that imagination. 

However, you are partly right when you 
state that the statue was “conceived as a 
blunt weapon in the cold war.” This weapon 
is not so blunt as you might think. And 
the “implausible goal of Ukrainian nation- 
hood” does not seem so implausible when you 
consider that the 13 colonies also held an 
“implausible” goal of nationhood. If you 
are so anxious to find a “monument of dis- 
unity” you have only to look at the Berlin 
wall. No great mind is required to see its 
significance; you should not miss its point. 
Richard Nixon in “Khrushchev's Hidden 
Weakness” (Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 12, 
1963) states that “only the mobilization of 
an aroused and informed American public 
opinion will prevent the sellout of the right 
of 97 million enslaved peoples in Eastern 
Europe to be free” When you say that 
“as a poet Shevchenko has no universal sig- 
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nificance for Americans” you put the pro- 
verbial foot in your mouth, Quite simply 
you don't know what you are talking about, 
for freedom has universal significance not 
only for Americans, but for all nations. 
MARK Iwasz, 
Secretary for English Correspondence. 
THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION OF 
UKRAINIANS FORMERLY PER- 
SECUTED BY THE SOVIET REGIME, 
New York, N.Y., December 5, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Reading those protests concern- 
ing the erection of the Ukrainian poet Shev- 
chenko’s memory, you, as you state in your 
articles, base it not on his incompetence or 
ability to which you even agree but rather 
you lay it flatly on the fact that he is not 
well enough known to merit the right of im- 
proving the looks of an empty area. 

I do not want, for lack of space, to sing 
the eulogies of a great man who can do 
those better than I through both the work 
he left behind and the indomitable spirit 
which history recorded. Rather I will only 
observe that your attitude would be on par 
with a South African country where the erec- 
tion of a Shakespeare is to be refused on the 
grounds that he is not well enough known. 

Indeed it doesn't speak well for the educa- 
tional system of this country to ignore a 
man who because of his ability has 160 Rus- 
sian institutes, libraries, 340 collective farms, 
15 industrial plants, 190 towns and villages, 
140 memorials, 775 streets and boulevards 
named after him. Not counting that his 
works were translated into 52 languages and 
that he is a well-known figure in European 
cultural circles. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. Gupzowsky, 
President. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., December 10, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. g 

Dran Sm: It is with great concern and deep 
disappointment that we, the members of the 
UCCA, State Branch of North Dakota, have 
noted that your newspaper has printed 
derogatory articles about the greatest Ukrain- 
ian and world-famous poet and freedom 
fighter, Taras Shevchenko, advocating 
against the erection of a monument in the 
capital of the United States, to this genius 
and freedom fighter. 

We cannot understand how you could allow 
such an unfair evaluation of this great man, 
whose books and poems are translated into 
many languages, including Swedish, Polish, 
German, English, Russian, Chinese, etc., a 
man who has dedicated his whole life to the 
cause of freedom, for which he suffered and 
finally died. 

The members of the UCCA, and especially 
the pioneers who came to North Dakota at 
the end of the last century from that area 
(Kiev) where Taras Shevchenko was born, 
are very much alarmed and upset at your 
attitude which seems to coincide with the 
line of the oppressors of Ukraine—the Rus- 
sian Communists. To these people, their 
children and grandchildren, Taras Shev- 
chenko is more than just a national hero. 

I have been requested by the hundreds of 
our members and by representatives of our 
communities to write to you in vigorous pro- 
test against your attitudes. Therefore, on 
behalf of the UCCA, North Dakota State 
Branch and the 25,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent living here, I demand that a 
proper and decent retraction be published by 
you. 

Since freedom is the tradition of the 
United States and it has always honored 
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fighters for men’s liberty regardless of na- 
tional origin, I trust that you will see fit to 
retract your now infamous articles. 

I also ask the Washington Post to stop 
rendering bad service to the cause of freedom 
and to our great country. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of North 
Dakota. 


Jersey Crry, N.J., 
October 31, 1963. 
Mr. J. R. WIGGINS, 
Editor, the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Epiror: Your editorial “The Shev- 
chenko Affair“ in the October 18, 1963, issue 
of the Washington Post was a blow to my 
conviction on the versatility of your editorial 
staff. Reading your comments on the Shev- 
chenko monument in Washington, I could 
not help but entertain the suspicion that in 
this case your paper was used as a tool by 
some un-American forces. Only by taking 
into consideration your long record of patri- 
otic and freedom-loving stands I persist in 
hoping that your opinion on the Shevchenko 
monument was a slip, a mistake, or a hasty 
conclusion based on incomplete and dis- 
torted information supplied by someone to 
you on these matters. Your editorial was 
offensive not only to over 1 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, but also to many 
more millions of Americans of eastern Euro- 
pean background. 

Taras Shevchenko was a Ukrainian poet 
well known over the whole of Eastern Europe, 
who gallantly fought for the common cause 
of freedom for nations enslaved and op- 
pressed by Russia. Therefore, his works 
gained admiration and friendship among 
many nations living under the yoke or the 
constant threat of Russian tyranny. A man 
of his principles and caliber could not be 
offensive to anyone but to the imperialist 
oppressors themselves, who fear the might 
of Sheychenko’s words and memory. Your 
list of nationalities offended by Shevchenko 
is therefore completely wrong except, per- 
haps, certain groups of Russians, Red or 
White, who still support Moscow's goal of 
domination and expansion. 

Works of Shevchenko were translated and 
published in over 50 languages and this 
should prove to you that Shevchenko is not a 
cipher, or the pet of a small minority. Your 
attempt to brand the erection of Shevchenko 
monument as a weapon in the cold war be- 
littles Shevchenko and the just cause of his 
ideals. Shevchenko inspired the fight for 
liberty of many nationalities. His ideals sur- 
vived the once-strong White Russian imperi- 
alism and will, no doubt, survive the treach- 
erous coexistence and Red Russian tyranny 
of today. It would only benefit Americans 
to declare their admiration and belief in the 
just aspirations of eastern European nations 
by honoring Shevchenko with a monument 
in Washington. The strength and popularity 
of Shevchenko’s works forced even the Red 
Russians to change their tactics—from ban- 
ning Shevchenko’s poems to claiming him as 
a prophet of their “just revolution.” The 
Russians never liked Shevchenko, but they 
realized his popularity soon enough and 
turned to distorting his works and to lying 
about him in order to make him appear one 
of them. 

I hope you will revise your opinion on the 
Shevchenko monument. It is worth pointing 
out that most of your distorted facts on 
Shevchenko and on Ukrainian Americans 
look very familiar to us who follow Com- 
munist Russia’s press attacks on the free 
Ukrainians in the United States of America 
and in the free world. I would advise you to 
check your sources of information very care- 
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fully. Forty-five million Ukrainians cannot 
be ignored and, surely, cannot be wrong. 
Yours respectfully, 
WALTER SOCHAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters for 
man’s liberty regardless of national origin. 
Why is your paper retreating from this tradi- 
tion? 

I was greatly disappointed reading the re- 
marks of your newspaper about Shevchenko. 
I cannot understand how you could allow 
these unfair and unkind expressions about 
this great man who dedicated his whole life 
to the cause of freedom, for which he suf- 
fered and died, to appear on the pages of 
your paper. 

I ask the Washington Post to stop mis- 
informing the public and dedicate itself to 
the cause of truth and freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
MIRA WASYLYSZYN. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Eprror: Your articles concerning the erec- 
tiou of the Shevchenko monument in Wash- 
ington, D.C., were a showpiece of misrepre- 
sentation stemming from total ignorance of 
basic facts. 

Having brought the Ukrainian-American 
community in this country down to an in- 
significant group,” you have failed to inves- 
tigate the important role these people play 
in the life of our America. They are repre- 
sented in every aspect of that life, many 
being faculty members in our fine universi- 
ties and colleges. They are teaching our kids 
to cherish and maintain the precious liberties 
we now enjoy, liberties for which both Shev- 
chenko in Ukraine and Washington here 
have fought. 

The fact that Shevchenko’s writings are 
not familiar to you surely does not mean 
they are unknown to the American people. 
It may surprise you how much you could 
learn from an average college student about 
Shevchenko. 

So, let's stop this foolish scribbling until 
you know what you're talking about. Then 
I am sure you will reverse your thinking. 

Truly yours, 
ZENON MIAHKY. 


New York, N.Y., 
November 22, 1963. 
J. R. WIGGINS, 
Editor, Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wiccrns: For the past several 
weeks I have been reading your various com- 
ments, both editorially and otherwise, with 
reference to the “Shevchenko Affair.” 

I wish to add my protest to those of the 
many others over your arbitrary stand on 
this matter. Surely, by now, you should 
have made the effort to reverse your stand 
and admit your whole attitude needs an 
evaluation. 

If you are really sincere in your attitudes 
it would seem to be in your best interests to 
learn whether Taras Shevchenko is really 
worthy of the honor the American-Ukrain- 
ians wish to bestow on him. There is noth- 
ing wrong, in fact it may even be ennobling 
to admit that you might have been mistaken 
in your judgment and that Shevchenko is de- 
serving of immortality and that Congress 
was right in alloting the land they did and 
not that this whole “affair” is a propaganda 
wedge. 

Sincerely, 
ANNE HARRISON. 
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DECEMBER 9, 1963: 
Mr. JaMEs R. WIGGINs, 
Editor and Executive Vice President, the 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wicctns: I have just returned 
from Rome, where I spent several weeks as 
correspondent at the Ecumenical Council 
and saw how people of ail creeds, colors, and 
national origin work together in search of 
unity and better relations among men. But 
upon my return I found that your news- 
paper which I had come to regard as one of 
the truly liberal and democratic publications 
in the country, has been engaged in a vit- 
riolic, discriminatory, and biased campaign 
against the monument of Taras Shevchenko 
and by implication, against 2 million Amer- 
ican citizens of Ukrainian background and 
origin. 

In your charges that Shevchenko was 
“anti-this’’ and “anti-that’’ you are com- 
pletely off base, simply because whoever ad- 
vised you to initiate this campaign, was clev- 
er enough to conceal the true facts about 
Taras Shevchenko. He was a determined 
enemy of slavery and of those who perpetu- 
ated it in Ukraine, regardless of whether they 
were Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Jews, Ger- 
mans, or Frenchmen. In this wise he is rec- 
ognized by all freedom-loving people. He 
stood for the unconditional freedom and 
equality of all races, nationalities, creeds, and 
cultures, and in the full sense of the word, 
he was a champion of universal freedom. 
Therefore, your allegations that his writ- 
ings were offensive to certain nationalities are 
totally baseless. 

Moreover, your attempt to becloud the 
significance of Shevchenko by citing Mr. Luka 
Kizya, permanent delegate of Soviet Ukraine 
to the United Nations, who expressed his ap- 
proval of the Shevchenko Monument (but 
not of the people who are building it—Amer- 
ican citizens) is only a too often used cliche 
pattern which cannot convince any knowl- 
edgeable person. As a matter of factual 
record, the entire Soviet press, which means 
the Soviet Government, was vehemently 
against the Shevchenko statue in Washing- 
ton, especially for one particular reason 
which regrettably you fail to recognize. The 
Communist interpretation is that Shev- 
chenko did not advocate for Ukraine a “just 
and righteous law of Washington,” which 
meant a rule by the people and for the peo- 
ple, but that he admired George Washington 
as a “revolutionary figure.” Free Ukrain- 
ians say that Shevchenko wanted Ukraine 
to be a.free and independent nation, just as 
the United States was under George Wash- 
ington. 

The fact that Shevchenko is honored in 
Ukraine under Russian Communists and 
elsewhere throughout the Soviet empire does 
not detract from his universal significance 
as a champion of freedom. In that sense 
the Bolsheviks seem to be more astute than 
your specialists, because they (the Reds) are 
trying to espouse a great freedom fighter, 
while your liberal newspaper is determined 
to reject and denigrate him. 

Surely, William Shakespeare, William 
Faulkner, Edgar Allen Poe and Robert Frost 
are also read and honored in the U.S.S.R. 
Are they to be considered Communist writers 
or sympathizers of the Bolshevik state and 
ideology? 

I regret that your newspaper has stooped 
to such a degree of hate and vituperation 
against the Ukrainians that it had to re- 
sort to the opinion of a Soviet puppet in 
Ukraine for ammunition. You have fallen 
into a trap, and it will take some time be- 
fore you realize how great a damage your 
newspaper has done to the cause of universal 
freedom by staging this unnecessary cam- 
paign of hatred against Taras Shevchenko 
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and the people from whom he sprang, the 
Ukrainians 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER DUSHNYCK, 
Editor, the Ukrainian Quarterly. 
MANVILLE, N.J., 
November 29, 1963. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have seen the article entitled 
“The Shevchenko Affair” which appeared 
in Washington Post on October 18, 1963, 
with which I strongly disagree. 

I feel that a statue of the Ukrainian poet 
is a splendid idea for Washington. Shev- 
chenko, who wrote about freedom, wished 
it not only for Ukrainians, but for all man- 
kind. A monument to Shevchenko in the 
Capital of the United States will be another 
testimonial to the cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
DEM YS BEOLUAVSKY. 


New York, N.Y., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eprror: Your repeated smears of and 
groundless attacks on our Ukrainian poet 
and freedom fighter, Taras Shevchenko, will 
always be remembered by us Americans of 
Ukrainian descent as attacks on us and the 
whole Ukrainian nation behind the Iron 
Curtain—the nation which has been in Com- 
munist yoke for the past 45 years. 

In the past, I had always regarded your 
newspaper as something special, as a paper 
of high standing and the defender of jus- 
tice and truth. Is that what you call jus- 
tice by degrading us and by smearing our 
poet? Is this truth when you label him 
“anti-Semitic” or un- universal“ without 
having the slightest idea whom you are 
talking about nor the slightest grounds or 
sources to back your preposterous allega- 
tions? Or do you mean to tell me that the 
freedom of the press in this country means 
nothing but smear, smear, smear, without 
any kind of journalistiz ethic or the re- 
sponsibility to the public for the falsified 
information? 

I am sorry, you do have very reliable” 
sources. They are the Soviet magazines, 
the Communist press and the representa- 
tives to this country and the United Na- 
tions. As a matter of- fact, Pravda has 
made similar statements against the erec- 
tion of this memorial. Or, would you say, 
that people who hide behind your editorials 
just could not find any other more neu- 
tral and unbiased sources on Shevchenko’s 

und. If they could not, why have 
not they written on something they know 
about rather than on a subject they are illit- 
erate and know nothing about. 
Very truly yours, A 
JOHN P. WITWICKI, 
Disabled Veteran of Korean War. 


Jersey City, N.J., 
November 6, 1963. 
Mr. J. R. WIGGINS, 
Editor, the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eprror: I read your latest editorial on 
the Shevchenko Monument under the head- 
ing “Monument to Ignorance” in the Novem- 
ber 1, 1963, issue and cannot understand how 
a paper of your reputation can call a unani- 
mous decision of the U.S. Congress “igno- 
rant” and how you could lose your temper in 
an editoriai. 

The fact that you do not know much about 
Shevchenko proves ignorance on somebody 
else's part, not on the Congressman’s who 
sponsored the bill on the erection of the 
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Shevchenko Monument. How is it that you 
and your literary editor have not read any 
poems of Shevchenko or books about him, at 
least in English? (And there are many.) 
Judging by your opinion on Shevchenko, 
“your slip is showing.” 

If we had had Congressmen earlier in Con- 
gress like Javirs, KEATING, LESINSKI, and 
Jones, we would not have the Communists 
at our doorstep in Cuba, and we most prob- 
ably would have no threat from Red Russia. 
We had many good chances to stop commu- 
nism in the beginning in 1917 and 1918 by 
supporting the independent nations of East- 
ern Europe now enslaved by Russia, including 
Ukraine. Thank God we now have able 
statesmen in our Congress who realize the 
menace of communism and do not jump to 
their feet to please “good old Joe” (Stalin) 
or “jovial and friendly Nikita.” 

I am now convinced by your recent edito- 
rials that you should sponsor the erection of 
a monument to ignorance. If you do decide 
to do that, you need not look for the likeness 
of “homo ignoramus” to put on its pedestal, 
You should perpetuate the likeness of one of 
your friends, “experts” who bungle every- 
thing and is a master at alienating en- 
slaved nations, the best allies our still free 
and democratic United States of America can 
have. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER SOCHAN. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Strs: In the history of mankind one finds 
from time to time such men who uphold 
universal ideals and fundamental principles. 
Taras Shevchenko was such a man. A man 
who sprang up from serfdom, a man who 
was known for his love of his fatherland, 
Ukraine, a man who loved all offended peo- 
ple, and a man who was willing to give up 
his liberty for others. Yet, although he lived 
in such a land, which was forgotten, both 
by history and politicians of the time, he, 
Taras Shevchenko, was able to rise above all 
of this and serve as a beacon for all en- 
slaved peoples. His ideals, his cries for free- 
dom, his yearning for a liberator of these 
forsaken peoples, all serve to say, that he 
was the spokesman for all who were and will 
ever be enslaved by tyranny. 

In your protestations against the erection 
of the monument for Taras Shevchenko, you 
fight a symbol of freedom through all ages 
as long as tyranny and despotism prevail. 
Yet, by this, your action, you stand with 
the enemies of freedom. Is ft because Shev- 
chenko is a Ukrainian? Maybe if he were 
Scotch or French or English, you might stand 
for, not against him. Is it because you ac- 
tually think that the Ukrainians are just 
a petty force of people, who could really 
never contribute to the cause of mankind? 

I am truly sorry to see such an attitude 
professed, for if this is what America stands 
for, hatred, bigotry and prejudice, we are 
truly all at a loss, for what the American 
forefathers fought for, no longer seems to 
hold true—that all men are created equal 
and that all have the right for the pursuit of 
freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. N. A. HRUSZKEWYCZ. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., BRANCH, 
New HAVEN, CONN., 
November 29, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We were dismayed and shocked 
to read your unwarranted and unfounded 
attack on Taras Shevchenko. The echo of 
your remarks was heard even here in New 
Haven, Conn., and evoked questions in our 
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minds as to why you have embarked on such 
a slanderous attack. 

The period of time was short between 
your editorial stating that Shevchenko was 
and still is an obscure poet unknown to most 
and read by so few till the next editorial 
wherein you had become experts on the 
poetry and worth of this “obscure” poet. 
Yet you became experts enough so as to 
brand him a “pet of a small minority”; an 
objectionable person in his views of other 
nationalities and not a poet of significance 
in his artistry. It is amazing how in such 
a short time, anyone could have familiarized 
himself with the extensive and varied works 
of this poet. 

We beg to differ with you on all these 
points—it is not only among Ukrainians, 
to whom he is a prophet and a national 
hero, that he is revered but if ever you cal- 
culated the number of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian heritage and Eastern Europeans who 
know of and deeply regard this poet you 
will be surprised to learn it is beyond the 
classification of a “minority.” 

It is very surprising that a newspaper 
which should at least try to be objective 
and accurate in reporting should stoop so 
low as to slander on the basis of misinfor- 
mation. 

We condemn your attempts as malicious- 
ness and urge you rather strongly to reread 
Shevchenko and through objective investiga- 
tion reevaluate the position you accord Taras 
Shevchenko. 

OLEG R. MYKETEY, 
Chairman, UCCA Branch, New Haven, 
Conn. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The campaign you started began with 
a statement, that the Shevchenko monument 
will be built by a group of Ukrainians while 
there are many other national groups oppos- 
ing the idea. Later you stated that the 
whole action has political rather than cul- 
tural character which may result in unneces- 
sary complications of relations between the 
United States of America and the U.S.S.R. 

After this you tried to convince your read- 
ers that Shevchenko was a poet completely 
unknown to Americans. Now you turn 
around and state that Shevchenko was al- 
most a Communist poet, for whom no place 
should be granted on the Washington 
grounds. 

After reading these contradictions I won- 
der what is truth and what is false. As I 
see it, you fight the idea of erection of 
Shevchenko monument by all means, but 
you fail to express the real reasons. 

I think the newspaper should inform the 
readers with true facts and not doubtful 
ones, but you furnish neither logical nor 
historical proofs for your discriminating 
charges. 

Very truly yours, 
SERHIG ZAPOLENKO. 


New York, N.Y., December 8, 1963. 

EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
erection of the Shevchenko monument were 
a great blow to me as a freedom-loving Amer- 
ican citizen of Ukrainian descent. It seems 
to me that you are working under a mistak- 
en notion that the erection of this monu- 
ment was supported by a very small group 
of Ukrainians. Shevchenko to a Ukrainian 
has all of the same significance that Wash- 
ington has to an American, and the fact 
that so many thousands of Ukrainians 
donated to the erection of this monument is 
proof of your misconception. 

It is also unforgivable that a newspaper 
of your stature should use Communist prop- 
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anda material, such as the magazine USSR, 
and interviews with officials of the Soviet 
Government, as the basis for its editorials. 
It is a well-known fact all over the world 
that Communists contort everything to their 
own liking to such an extent that the orig- 
inal is not recognizable. Why not base your 
work on literature on Shevchenko published 
in the West, and especially in this country? 

I sincerely hope, sir, that you will be 
persuaded to drop this regrettable action on 
your part, and that you will become friends 
of the Ukrainians, and will help us fight for— 
not against—our cause, which is much the 
same as the cause of this great country. 

Very truly yours, 
ROXOLANA CHABURSKA. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., December 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: Although the Washington Post is one 
of the leading papers in the United States, 
it is only quite recently that I took to read- 
ing it—since you started your campaign 
against Shevchenko. And I feel I should call 
your attention to certain points. 

To us, people of Ukrainian descent, he is 
not only a great poet but also an outstand- 
ing freedom-fighter and a victim of tyranny. 
Since freedom is a common cause regardless 
of nationality, all freedom-liking people 
would be expected to approve our efforts to 
honor his memory. The uninformed may 
not support us, but certainly have no reason 
to object. It is bewildering that a great 
paper in a free country chose to start an 
active campaign against this project. 

It is a fact that Shevchenko’s greatness is 
acknowledged everywhere and by groups of 
all persuasions, right, moderate and left. 
Should your campaign reach its goals, the 
Communist propaganda will not fail to take 
advantage of the situation. They will point 
out that in “capitalistic, imperialistic United 
States there is no appreciaion for freedom 
and its champions.” 

If you are aware of such an unwanted 
effect of your action, maybe it is time to 
reconsider your position. 

Very truly yours, 
ZENO V. CHRAPLYVY, 
Professor, St. Louis University. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., December 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Smit is indeed alarming that your news- 
paper, enjoying a high reputation, has taken 
a stand against a worthy cause. I mean the 
proposed monument of T. Shevchenko in 
Washington. 

Shevchenko is acknowledged as a champion 
and martyr of freedom not only by Ukrain- 
ians. The best writers of many nationalities 
translated his works and thus seconded his 
ideals. All people who share the lofty ideals 
of freedom should support our project; those 
who lack information would be at most in- 
different. But how can people of good will 
actively fight it? What is the purpose? Only 
damage can result from such a hostile 
activity. 

As your reasons and intentions are not 
doubted, we suggest that you reconsider your 
standpoint. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary CHRAPLYVY. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The remarks in your newspaper about 
Taras Shevchenko have cast a dark shadow 
upon the freedom of men. Shevchenko 
fought for freedom, and because of this he 
suffered and finally died. 

The United States is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. The United 
States honors fighters for man's liberty. 
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How can a newspaper in the Capital of this 
free country go against a man who dedicated 
his whole life to the cause of freedom? 

Very truly yours, 
GLENDA PIK. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: Your articles attacking the erec- 
tion of the Shevchenko Monument have 
taken me quite by surprise. The Washing- 
ton Post has been known to defend the ideals 
of freedom of the human being, and now 
all at once you are changing this policy? 
Why? 

By this step you are doing a great injus- 
tice to the Ukrainian nation. Shevchenko 
has suffered many years in Siberian labor 
camps and finally died for his cause, the 
very same cause for which the United States 
has been fighting from the very beginning 
of its existence. By condemning Shev- 
chenko you are condemning a George Wash- 
ington. 

Your action can be ascribed only to mis- 
information, 

I hope you will avail yourself of more 
precise information, not literature which 
has been twisted into a convenient repre- 
sentation. 

I believe that a truer conception will 
change your course of action. 

Very truly yours, 
NATALIA SHUST. 


BurraLo, N.Y., 
December 6, 1963. 
To the Eprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is with deep concern and dis- 
appointment I took note of your vicious at- 
tacks on the editorial pages of your paper 
against the proposed erection of Shev- 
chenko’s monument in our Nation’s Capital. 
Shevchenko’s life, work, and art were a 
dedication in the fullest sense to freedom 
and liberty, not only for his native land— 
Ukraine—but also to others enslaved by 
Moscow. He paid the highest price for his 
beliefs; he died for them. 

America was built by men and women 
who harbored the same stanch love for free- 
dom and justice as Shevchenko did. It is 
therefore difficult to understand the motives 
of your paper when attacking the fitting en- 
deavor of American citizens of Ukrainian 
descent who wish to pay homage to a great 
poet and freedom fighter. Your paper has, 
undoubtedly, given a great disservice to the 
cause of justice contrary to the American 
tradition of fair journalism. 

May I urge you to read and evaluate the 
work of Taras H. Shevchenko in order to 
form your own opinions and not to “borrow” 
them from the magazine “U.S.S.R.” and 
other sources of dubious origin. 

Yours truly, 
BOHDAN PASZKOWSKYJ. 
ELIZABETH, N.J., 
December 11, 1963. 

Sms: In r to your disgraceful edi- 
toriais which I believe were spawned from 
an ignorance of facts about a man who is 
comparable, in the eyes of freedom-loving 
Ukrainians, to an American George Washing- 
ton, or a Hungarian Kossuth, or, in litera- 
ture, an English Shakespeare, I wish to 
present some facts. 

In the romantic literary movement of the 
19th century, which swept the Ukrainian 
nation, although it was subjugated under 
two empires, there appeared one man who 
has since been dear to all Ukrainian na- 
tionalists— Taras Shevchenko. In his col- 
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lected works “Kobzar,” he related various 
aspects of Ukrainian life and legends, and 
he dug into the glorious Kozak past for such 
poems as “Hamalia,” “Haydamaki,” and 
“Ivan Pidkova.” Shevchenko and several 
others organized the Society of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius in Kiev. This society demanded 
abolition of serfdom and demanded freedom 
of press, thought, speech, and conscience. 
It visualized a Ukrainian Republic in a 
loosely knit Slavonic federation not domi- 
nated by any one country. The members of 
the group were arrested and Taras was exiled 
to central Asia for 10 years. The Czar's 
own hand added a prohibition of writing and 
painting. Shevchenko was never to see his 
homeland again and in his Zapowit“ he 
wrote: 


“When I die, bury 
Me in a grave 
In the wide steppes 
Of beautiful Ukraine. 


“Bury me and rise up, 
Break your chains 
And with your hateful enemy's blood 
Shower your freedom. 


“And as for me in this big family 
In a new, free family 
Don't forget to remember 
With a tender, silent word.“ 


The first part of Shevchenko’s own eulogy 
was fulfilled; he is today buried on a cliff 
overlooking the Dnieper River. The sec- 
ond part was also fulfilled, though only 
briefly, when the Ukrainian Republic was 
born out of the World War's destruction; 
it was short lived, however, because the 
armies of several “neighboring” countries 
simultaneously destroyed her while the West 
watched with apathy or even helped the in- 
vaders with supplies and troops. Those of 
Ukrainian descent and the refugees from 
enslaved Ukraine in this country have put 
together their nickels, dimes, and dollars in 
an attempt to honor Shevchenko by respect- 
ing the wish in the last part of Zapowit“ 
above. I only implore you to try to under- 
stand and respect this wish of a people 
which the world has forgotten and looked 
upon with apathy throughout their many 
centuries of foreign enslavement. 

GEORGE LEWYCKY. 


TRENTON, N.J., December 7, 1963. 
Tue EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: Responsibilities of a newspaper 
toward the public, as you well realize, are 
too wide to be mentioned here. But your 
right to this claim should be based on un- 
prejudiced attitude and unbiased informa- 
tion—as much as possible. It is the latter 
that is so noticeably lacking in your articles 
against the Shevchenko Monument which is 
to be erected in Washington. 

At this moment no one in this country can 
complain about insufficient scholarly or other 
sources about the great poet and a great 
man, who with his pen and his life fought 
for freedom and taught others to do the 
same—Taras Shevchenko. His great re- 
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serve as an inspiring example to all people, 
regardless of race or nationality. 

I hoped that you would not stoop to limit 
yourself to such obviously one-sided advisers 
or information, but would try to see Shev- 
chenko as he really was. Please understand 
that it is not only the many thousands of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent (who 
chipped in their contributions to make this 
project possible) who deeply cherish the 
ideals for which Shevchenko stood and gave 
to freedom-loving Ukrainians, but also read- 
ers of other nations and races who felt his 
touch of genius and universal message. 
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I sincerely hope that you would review 
your stand and help us honor a great man— 
in universal terms. 

Respectfully yours, 
Larissa M. L. ONYSHEEVYCH. 


WATERTOWN, CONN., N., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Through our press we learned that 
your well-established newspaper printed edi- 
torials in which you discuss the advisability 
of constructing a monument in memory of 


T. Shevchenko on the grounds of Washing- 


ton. 

As American citizens, we are surprised and 
shocked that the objective editors can sup- 
port the idea of a dual morality. We sup- 
port the freedom fighters in South Vietnam, 
we supported freedom in Algeria and Israel, 
we support freedom fighters in the South in 
the United States of America, but we deny 
the right to freedom of a 42-million nation in 


Mr. and Mrs. M. TROJAN. 


Bronx, N.Y., December 8, 1963. 
Eprror, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am writing to protest the anti- 
Shevchenko articles which have appeared in 
your newspaper. They were unfair to the 
memory of a freedom-loving poet and to the 
people who wish to honor him. 

I hope you will drop this regrettable action 
and champion the cause of freedom and not 
oppose it. 

Yours truly, 
MARTHA BaACHYNSKY. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
December 4, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You are rendering bad service to the 
American people with your remarks about 
Taras Shevchenko. Your evaluation of his 
life and deeds is completely wrong and evi- 
dently based on false sources. 

Task you to get acquainted with the whole 
truth about this great man and freedom- 
fighter, Taras Shevchenko, and to stop your 
campaign against his monument in Wash- 
ington. You can find unbiased informa- 
tion about him in the “Ukraine, a concise 
encyclopedia,” newly edited by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, or in the writings of 
Prof. C. G. Manning. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. JOSEPH E. BOYCHUK. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: I, as a freedom-loving American 
citizen of Ukrainian descent, wish to express 
my great dissatisfaction with your slanderous 
editorials in regard to the Shevchenko Monu- 
ment. I cannot understand why such a well- 
respected newspaper as yours would have 
to resort to the spread of false and cheap 
Communist propaganda. 

I am sure, sir, that if you would only 
read some of the literature about Shevchen- 
ko that was published in the free Western 
World, you will drop this regrettable action 
on your part. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHAN LUCIW. 


CHICAGO, December 7, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It was with great concern and deep 
disappointment that I read the remarks of 
your newspaper about Shevchenko. I can- 
not understand how you could allow that 
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kind of unfair evaluation of this great man 
who dedicated his whole life to the cause 
of freedom, for which he suffered and final- 
ly died, be displayed on the pages of your 
paper. 

Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters 
for man’s liberty regardless of national ori- 
gin. Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

I ask the Washington Post to stop ren- 
dering bad service to cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN SAWARYN. 


Forns, N.J., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to express my displeasure 
at recent articles in your newspaper about 
Taras Shevchenko. As one of Irish descent, 
like the late President Kennedy, I object to 
these statements about a great lover of free- 
dom. His works should be examined in a 
fair way. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD RYAN. 


THE UNITED UKRAINIAN 
STUDENTS ASSOCIATION, INC., U.S.A., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We American college students of 
Ukrainian descent wish to express our strong 
opposition to your stand on the Shevchenko 
memorial statue in Washington. 

We believe that were you better acquainted 
with the life and work of Taras Shevchenko 
you would realize the moral significance that 
he has for all peoples who ‘are denied free- 
dom. 

May we suggest that you approach him and 
the Ukrainian nation without bias but with 
sympathetic understanding. 

Very truly yours, 
WLopIA HNATIUK, 
Secretary. 
ROcHESTER, N.Y., 
December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It has come to my attention 
that the Washington Post has been hav- 
ing editorials attacking the erection of the 
Shevchenko Monument. 

To me, an American citizen of Ukrainian 
descent, it has come as a heavy blow. It 
is very hard for me to see such editorials 
as mentioned above and to believe that in 
this great country there are people who 
oppose the honoring of great freedom fight- 
ers of other nations. 

I should appreciate your taking proper ac- 
tion in stopping these editorials. 

Very truly yours, 
ULANA M. Basiux. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: I have spent 14 years in the United 
States. I came here to find freedom and 
became an American citizen. My heart goes 
out to anybody seeking freedom and liberty. 

Your editorial attacking the erection of 
the Shevchenko Monument, a monument 
for Ukraine’s greatest freedom fighter, was 
a great blow to me. I cannot understand 
how you can attack a person who to the 
Ukrainians is as significant as Washington 
to the Americans. 

I hope that you will fight for freedom 
and not against it. 

Very truly yours, 
ARETA HALUSHCHYNSKA. 
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DENVER, CoLo., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Iam another one of the “small group” 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent that sup- 
ported erection of Shevchenko’s Monument 
and I can’t figure it out why you are oppos- 
ing it. I can see why Soviet propaganda ax 
against erection, but why the W. 

Post? Shevchenko dedicated his whole ife 
to the cause of freedom; he dreamed about 
Ukrainia’s own Washington. For these 
dreams he finally died. Surely a newspaper 
of your stature should know these facts. Yet 
your evaluation of this great man is quite 
unfair and erroneous. Why don't you study 
Shevchenko’s works more closely? And if 
you do, I am sure you will change your 
opinion and the tone of your writings. 

Very truly yours, 
L. S. KOLTUNINK. 


Bronx, N.Y., December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
erection of the Shevchenko Monument were 
a great blow to me as a freedom-loving 
American citizen of Ukrainian descent. Your 
paper reported that the monument is sup- 
ported by a very small group of Ukrainians. 
For your information, thousands of Ukrain- 
ians donated to the erection of this monu- 
ment. 

Your paper should not use Communist 
propaganda material. Why not base your 
work on literature on Shevchenko published 
in the West, and especially in this country? 

Very truly yours, 
OSTOP WYNNYK. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
proposed Shevchenko Monument in Wash- 
ington are to me, an American citizen of 
Ukrainian descent, a completely unjustified 
attack on Shevchenko, his significance for 
all Ukrainians, and, indeed, his significance 
for all freedom-loving peoples. 

That a newspaper of your stature should 
use Communist propaganda as a basis for its 
editorials is very dismaying. The Commu- 
nists adopted Shevchenko as their own only 
when they utterly failed to pervert and 
destroy his values, 

I sincerely hope that you will abandon 
your regrettable stand and support not so 
much our cause as the cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
SOPHIA DorosHENKO. 


VILLANOVA, PA., 
December 9, 1963. 
Eprror, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, DC, 

Dear Sm: I was highly disturbed reading 
your editorials in which you criticized the 
erection of the Shevchenko Monument. Let 
me point out that this great poet and man 
stood up against the despotism which has 
suppressed the human dignity and personal 
and political freedom of all nations which 
were then part of the Russian empire. This 
includes Poles, nations of the Caucasus and 
many others. 

In this country personal freedom and 
human dignity are some of the most impor- 
tant virtues which have laid foundation to 
our Constitution and gave strength to many 
generations of patriotic Americans to de- 
velop a free, democratic society. 

Please change your mind. It will be a 
move in the right direction and it will serve 
the cause of freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAN MAKSYMOWYCH, Ph. D. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Smr: I must strongly protest to the edi- 
torials attacking the erection of the monu- 
ment to Taras Shevchenko. Your notion 
that this monument was supported by a very 
small group of Ukrainians is very mistaken. 

For a Ukrainian, Shevchenko is a symbol 
of freedom of mind and spirit, strength, love 
for humanity, and good will personified. For 
us Shevchenko represents a tie between the 
native country we had to leave behind and 
our new home, which share the same ideals. 

I believe that if you would avail yourself 
ot literature, which’ was published in the 
West, you would not base your opinions on 
a magazine like the U.S.S.R., or interviews 
with Soviet officials. I believe that you 
would be working for, not against, the cause 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

Yours’ “truly, 
OKSANA SHUST. 


Borrato, N.Y., 
< December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: It was a regrettable and a deep disap- 
pointment to read the remarks in your news- 
paper about Shevchenko. 

Sir, it seems to me that your source of 
information was rather circumstantial than 
factual, stating that a small group of Ukrain- 
ians supported this drive for the erection of 
the monument. 

Moreover, it is unforgivable to use Com- 
munist propaganda material and interviews 
with Communist officials for this purpose. 

Sir, have you learned nothing as yet 
from the past? 

How much does one trust the people that 
broke so many treaties since the end of World 
War II? Why not base your work on litera- 
ture on Shevchenko published in this 
country? 

The man that your paper is degrading 
stood up for freedom which is a part of our 
great Nation's tradition. 
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Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

Let the torch of freedom be alight all 
over the world not subdued by ignorance, 
biased opinion, and hatred. 

Very truly yours, 
. MARK J. STASIUK. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Taras Shevchenko is one of the greats 
of world history. Alien oppression has im- 
peded his name to be known the world over, 
but known it will be because the principles 
for which Shevchenko stood and for which 
he suffered are the principles of liberty and 
human rights. They happen to be the same 
as those which we cherish and live by in this 
country. 

Sincerely, 
O. M. BHANrUR, Ph. D. 
Assistant professor of physics. 
DECEMBER 9, 1963. 
Eprroz, WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, Ukrainian-American busi- 
nessmen in New York, cannot comprehend 
why you permitted such unjustified and un- 
founded defamation on the pages of your 
newspaper of the great man Taras Shev- 
chenko, who suffered, fought, and gave his 
life for freedom. 

The name of Taras Shevchenko is known 
all over the world. We would therefore ad- 
vise you to look him up in the libraries not 
only in the United States, but also in many 
other countries, where you will certainly find 
many works in various languages written 
about Taras Shevchenko by non-Ukrain- 
ians—this would enable you to fill the blank 
spots which you have about this poet. You 
would then be convinced by non-Ukrainian 
historians and men of letters, and perhaps 
apologize for the uncalled-for treatment you 
have given him. To the Ukrainians, Shev- 
chenko is the same kind of fighter for free- 
dom as George Washington to the Americans. 
Proof of this can be found in the hundreds 
of thousands in conributions given by thou- 
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sands of Ukrainians to erect a monument to 
Taras Shevchenko in Washington, D.C. 
Very truly yours, 
Roman KRUPKA, 
President. 
IRENE HOSHOWSEA, 
Secretary. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We have considered the Wash- 
ington Post to be a better newspaper, dedi- 
cated to promote knowledge and truth among 
the people. However, recently we were very 
disappointed to find several articles attacking 
the erection of the Shevchenko Monument. 
These articles based on unilateral informa- 
tion or rather misinformation, hurt the feel- 
ings of many, many people because Taras 
Shevchenko has the same significance to a 
Ukrainian that George Washington has to an 
American. The ancient Romans used to say 
in such cases: “Audi alteram 

We hope that you take that advice, es- 
pecially when you intend to write an ax 
torial about Taras Shevchenko. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. & Mrs. Roman Dzramw. 
STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Oswego, N.Y., December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C.: 

With reference to your recent editorials 
concerning the Shevchenko Monument per- 
mit me to express my view. I am familiar 
with Shevchenko's life and writings and I 
think that he was a great poet and, above 
all, a great freedom fighter. A monument 
to him would symbolize the universality of 
human striving for freedom. The American 
revolution had—and continues to have—re- 
percussions all over the world. It can be 
shown that Shevchenko’s writings and strug- 
gles were inspired by the same spirit that 
animated American revolutionaries and that 
they are worthy expressions of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. TRATCH, 
Assistant professor. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. O. P. Kretzman, D.D., of the Lu- 
theran Church, president, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., offered the 
following prayer: 


Lord God Heavenly Father, by whose 
advice and consent our fellow citizens 
have called us to the honorable and diffi- 
cult office of Senator, we thank Thee for 
the blessings which Thou hast bestowed 
upon us. As we come to Thee today, 
we are aware of the tremendous respon- 
sibilities and difficulties of our task. We 
seek security in a world of anxiety. We 
seek hope in a world of fear. We seek 
peace in a world of hate. Great and 
far-reaching worldwide problems lie be- 
fore us. But Thou hast not sent us 
here to voice our doubts and fears and 
misgivings. Great or small, we are Thy 
servants, charged by Thee, with respon- 
sibilities which Thou hast not chosen to 
lay upon other men. We are grateful 
for Thy confidence and determined by 


Thy grace to prove worthy of it. Give 
us, therefore, warm and understanding 
hearts, clear and honest minds, sober 
and careful speech and a great measure 
of patience with each other, with our 
critics and with all whom in Thy name 
we seek to serve. 

Help us to remember, O Lord, in this 
election year that we must deserve Thy 
approval before we can seek the approval 
of our fellow citizens and that Thou wilt 
judge us not by the margin of our defeat 
or victory but by the day-by-day faith- 
fulness with which we discharge the 
duties of our office while we hold it. 
‘Lest we suppose that tomorrow will be 
soon enough to do the right thing, keep 
before us the memory of colleagues and 
friends for whom tomorrow never came. 
In this spirit we remember especially to- 
day the unfinished tasks of Thy servant, 
John F. Kennedy. 

Bless, as Thou hast blessed us so many 
years, this country and its people. Let 
not Thy blessings tempt us to pride. 
Let not Thy chastisement tempt us to 
doubt Thy love and providential care. 
Unite us in love for each other and con- 
cern for all men; and in obedience to Thy 
will, let Thy work appear unto Thy serv- 


ants and Thy glory unto their children. 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us and establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our hands, establish Thou it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
January 10, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 

E. L. BARTLETT, a Senator from the 
State of Alaska; Hiram L. Fone, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Hawaii; J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, a Senator from the State of 
Arkansas; Barry GOLDWATER, a Senator 
from the State of Arizona; Bourke B. 
HickenLooper, a Senator from the State 
of Iowa; Maurine B. NEUBERGER, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Oregon; STUART 
SYMINGTON, a Senator from the State of 
Missouri; and Strom THURMOND, a Sen- 
ator from the State of South Carolina. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 136) 
providing for renaming the National Cul- 
tural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, author- 
izing an appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements in the 
morning hour were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, Dock, ELE- 
VATOR AND RAILWAY COMPANY 

A letter from the President, Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator and Railway Company, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Company, for the calendar year 1963; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
lands acquired by that Commission, during 
fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPLY OF AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT TO REPORT OF COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL ; 

A letter from the Director, Congressional 

Liaison, Agency for International Develop- 

ment, Department. of State, Washington, 
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D.C., transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a copy of that Agency’s reply to 
the Comptroller General on his report dated 
October 7, 1963, on Inadequate Controls for 
Determining Compliance by Foreign Gov- 
ernments With Restrictions Placed on the 
Disposition of Agricultural Commodities 
Made Available Under Title I, Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON IMPROPER DISPOSITION OF REFUNDS 
or GROUP INSURANCE PREMIUMS BY GRUM- 
MAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORP. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the improper disposition of 
refunds of group insurance premiums by 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
‘page, N.Y., Department of the Navy, dated 
January 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON INADEQUATE MANAGEMENT ACTION 
To Avom Excessive Costs oF MILK PRO- 
CUREMENT BY HOSPITALS AND DOMICILIARIES, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the inadequate management 
action to avoid excessive costs of milk pro- 
curement by hospitals and domiciliaries, 
Veterans’ Administration, dated January 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON INCREASED Costs RESULTING FROM 
THE PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS UNDER 
CONTRACTS FOR RELATED AERONAUTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General ot 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on increased costs resulting 
from the procurement of spare parts under 
contracts for related aeronautical equip- 
ment, Department of the Air Force, dated 
January 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


Report ON Tort CLAIMS PAID By DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 


A letter from thé Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, U.S. Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on tort claims 
paid by that Department, during fiscal year 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES oF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Congress of the 
United States, Senator A. WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the 13th annual report of the activities 
of that Joint Committee, with material 
on mobilization from departments and 
agencies, which was ordered to be print- 
ed, with illustrations. 

(See H. Rept. No. 1095, 88th Cong., 
2d sess.) 
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REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated January 8, 1964, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2421. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that 
child’s insurance benefits may be continued 
after age 18 in the case of children who 
are regularly attending high school; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
DoucLas, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. LauscHE, and Mr. 


MILLER) : 

S. 2422. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide for submission of certain claims 
agreements to the Senate for its advice and 
consent; to the-Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrine when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2423. A bill relating to the effective date 
of the qualification of Sheet Metal Workers 
Local Union No. 122 Pension Fund as a quali- 
fied trust under section 401 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2424. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garida Rodrigues da Silva; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and 
Mr. Javrrs) : 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain Yugoslav refugees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S.J. Res. 145. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the golden anniversary of the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., and authorizing 
the design and manufacture of a galvano in 
commemoration of this significant event; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 

ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 

MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 256); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
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subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and indus- 


try; 
90 deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, includ- 
ing monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, production, and 
mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the dol- 
lar; 

(7) prices of commodities, rents, and serv- 
ices; 

(8) securities and exchange regulation; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $1,600 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3, Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $91,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
INVESTIGATE MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HOUSING 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr, Tow- 
ER) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 257); which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to public and private housing. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,600 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the departments 
or agencies concerned, and the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
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reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$115,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
MATERIAL ENTITLED “WORLD 
COMMUNISM—A SELECTED AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 258); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
Senate document a comprehensive listing 
of source material and index of authors, 
designed to aid students and teachers of 
communism, entitled “World Communism— 
A Selected Annotated Bibliography.” 

That there shall be printed 6,000 additional 
copies of such Senate document, which shall 
be for the use of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the Senate. 


CHILD’S INSURANCE BENEFITS 
(SOCIAL SECURITY) 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
amending the Social Security Act in a 
manner which will aid and encourage cer- 
tain dependent children to remain in 
school until high school graduation even 
though they have attained the age of 18. 

Mr. President, the need for this 
amendment came to my attention when 
I received a letter from an Indiana town- 
ship trustee setting forth an actual case. 
There are undoubtedly many more young 
people similarly affected whom this bill 
would assist. 

A man with social security retirement 
benefits had been drawing $110 per 
month for himself and his 59-year-old 
wife. They also received $110 per month 
for their dependent son, who in Septem- 
ber would become a senior in high school. 
But unfortunately, the boy turned 18 be- 
fore the start of school and his depend- 
ency allowance ceased. My informant 
wrote: 


You can see what a problem it presents 


to these people who are buying a home, 
maintaining themselves and trying to give 
their son a high school education. 


Increasingly we are realizing the ne- 
cessity for more education in this day of 
advanced technology and declining jobs 
for the unskilled. Certainly the com- 
pletion of high school is a bare minimum. 
To remove any possible stumbling blocks 
which arise simply because a child 
reaches his 18th birthday before finish- 
ing high school is an objective serving 
the national interest. 

This is a matter which has already re- 
ceived some attention from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In a letter dated October 22, 1963, Mr. 
Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of Social 
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Security, wrote in response to my in- 
quiry about this situation: 

As you know, child’s benefits under the 
social security program are intended to pro- 
vide a partial replacement of the income 
that is lost by a child when his parent dies, 
retires, or becomes disabled, and they are in- 
tended to be paid as long as it is reasonable 
to assume that most children would be sup- 
ported by their families. We realize that an 
increasingly large number of children con- 
tinue in school after reaching age 18 and 
need support from their families to do so; 
where one parent is dead it is of course hard- 
er for the child to continue in school. We 
are giving sympathetic consideration to pro- 
posals that would provide for the payment 
of social security benefits to children over 
age 18 of deceased, retired, or disabled work- 
ers if they are attending school. 


My bill provides a simple change—that 
dependent child payments under social 
security will be extended to the date of 
a child’s high school graduation, or until 
he ceases to attend school regularly. 
But in the latter case, the bill is so 
worded as to allow 4 months, which 
might often include the summer, for 
encouragement of a school drop-out to 
return. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for this bill to be printed at the 
close of these remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2421) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to provide 
that child’s insurance benefits may be 
continued after age 18 in the case of 
children who are regularly attending 
high school, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and ~ 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives Of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (d) of section 202 of the Social Security 
‘Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7) A child who, on the date he attains 
age eighteen, is regularly attending high 
school shall be deemed, for purposes of this 
title, not to have attained the age of eighteen 
until the last day of the month in which he 
is graduated from high school or the last day 
of the fourth month following the last 
month in which he regularly attends high 
school, whichever first occurs.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to individuals who attain age 


eighteen after the date of enactment of this 
Act, 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 
1949 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and Senators DOUGLAS, 
ALLOTT, BENNETT, CASE, CURTIS, DOMI- 
NICK, Ervin, Lausch, and MILLER, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide for submission of certain claims 
agreements to the Senate for its advice 
and consent. 
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This bill is very similar to a bill pre- 
viously introduced which I had planned 
to leave on the desk for cosponsors, but 
which was unfortunately printed. A 
slight technical correction is desirable 
and has been made in the language of 
the bill and I therefore introduce it in 
this form as a new bill for myself and 
the cosponsors I have mentioned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2422) to amend the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for sub- 
mission of certain claims agreements to 
the Senate for its advice and consent, 
introduced by Mr. Keatine (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in be- 
half of my able colleague from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
for the relief of certain Yugoslav refu- 
gees. This measure is intended to super- 
sede Senate Joint Resolution 127, which 
I introduced in the previous session for 
the relief of the same beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, I have long been con- 
cerned with the plight of refugees and 
escapees not only from Yugoslavia but 
from other totalitarian regimes. Today, 
however, I wish to limit my remarks to 
the question of Yugoslav refugees only. 
The resolution I am introducing today is 
the fourth for Yugoslav refugees which 
I have introduced in recent months, and 
I believe it desirable that the RECORD 
show just exactly what is involved in 
these four resolutions. 

The first two which were introduced 

last session, Senate Joint Resolution 117 
and Senate Joint Resolution 127, pro- 
vided for the cancellation of any out- 
standing orders and warrants of depor- 
tation with respect to a total of 33 named 
Yugoslay refugees in the first resolution 
and a total of 15 in the second. These 
measures were necessary because of the 
¿expiration of court stays covering these 
men’s cases which made their deporta- 
tion imminent. It was and still is my 
judgment that before the United States 
should engage in such wholesale depor- 
tations to any Communist country, the 
Congress of the United States ought to 
intervene and determine its position as 
a matter of principle on whether a free 
nation such as ours should toss human 
beings back into a society and regime to 
which they have vigorously expressed op- 
position. Certainly the involuntary re- 
patriation of so many men to Communist 
Yugoslavia cannot, in my judgment, be 
less worthy of the attention of this body 
than, for example, foreign aid and wheat 
sales to Communist nations. 

Both of the first two resolutions I in- 
troduced contained provisions for ulti- 
mately adjusting the status of the named 
beneficiaries to that of permanent U.S. 
residents. It has since been brought to 
my attention that the technical language 
of these resolutions might, if permanent 
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residence were eventually granted, re- 
sult in a reduction of quota numbers 
from the regular Yugoslavian immigra- 
tion quota, thereby raising the possibil- 
ity of depriving would-be immigrants 
from Yugoslavia who have been patient- 
ly waiting their turn on oversubscribed 
quota lists, of an opportunity to emigrate 
here in regular course. For that reason, 
I decided in effect to reintroduce the res- 
olutions in a form which would avoid 
that undesirable result. On November 
13 of last year, Senator Javirs and I in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 132 to 
supplant and supersede Senate Joint 
Resolution 117 with respect to the bene- 
ficiaries therein named, with the excep- 
tion that, for various reasons, three of 
the original beneficiaries of Senate Joint 
Resolution 117 were dropped from the 
resolution, and two new names were 
added to the remaining beneficiaries of 
Senate Joint Resolution 132. Today we 
have introduced a resolution intended 
to supplant and supersede Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 with respect to an identi- 
cal list of beneficiaries. 

The two superseding resolutions, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 127 and the one in- 
troduced today, provide that upon en- 
actment all of the named beneficiaries 
shall be considered to have been paroled 
into the United States pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 of Public Law 86-648, the so-called 
refugee-fair-share law. The refugee 
fair-share law, enacted as a temporary 
measure in 1960 for the World Refugee 
Year, and since made a permanent part 
of our refugee laws, authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to parole into the United 
States aliens who, because of persecution 
or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion, have fled 
from a Communist country and who can- 
not return there for the very same rea- 
son. The number of refugees who may 
thus be paroled is determined at regu- 
lar intervals by the Secretary of State 
in accordance with a formula geared to 
the pace of resettlement of similar refu- 
gees by other free world nations. The 
two measures to which I have referred 
as the superseding resolutions, rather 
than threatening to reduce the regular 
Yugoslavian immigration quotas, would 
if enacted simply charge off the admis- 
sion status of all the beneficiaries to the 
parole allotment for the United States 
under the refugee fair-share law. 

Mr. President, with hearings this week 
on various proposed revisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, this is an 
appropriate occasion, in my judgment, to 
comment briefly on the state of the 
law as applicable to refugees and others 
seeking asylum in the United States. 
One of the most salient points that could 
be made in reference to the administra- 
tion of the refugee fair-share law is that 
the United States, which sees itself as a 
historical haven for the oppressed and 
downtrodden of all nations, has during 
the past few years carried somewhat 
less than its fair share of refugee re- 
settlement. As of June 30, 1963, the 
total number of parolees authorized by 
law to enter the United States was 20,898. 
However, only 14,565 refugees have been 
found qualified under these provisions. 
It is ironic to note that many of those 
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found qualified were Yugoslavs very sim- 
ilar to the beneficiaries listed in the two 
resolutions as to their background and 
their reasons for fleeing Yugoslavia. 
But the difference in treatment is due 
to the fact that those who have already 
been found qualified had not directly 
entered the United States but instead 
entered Austria, Italy, or some other non- 
Communist country illegally. In con- 
trast, those named in the resolutions 
came to the United States via the only 
common border between Yugoslavia and 
the United States, and that is, the sea. 
They came as seamen, and therefore 
when they overstayed their period of au- 
thorized entry as nonimmigrant seamen, 
they were deemed ship-jumpers instead 
of refugees. The irony is, therefore, that 
whereas similar refugees have been pa- 
roled into the country under the refugee 
fair-share law, the beneficiaries of the 
resolutions stand in a different legal 
status while the full number of allotted 
fair-share parolees has not come close 
to being used up. 

The beneficiaries had their sole ad- 
ministrative remedy under section 243 
(h) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. This provision authorizes the At- 
torney General to withhold deportation 
of any alien within the United States 
to any country in which, in the opinion 
of the Attorney General, the alien would 
be subject to physical persecution. Ap- 
plications under this provision, with rare 
exceptions, have been denied on the 
ground that while the applicants may 
have established by their own testimony 
that if returned to Yugoslavia they may 
suffer from anti-Catholic discrimina- 
tion and oppression, or may be jailed 
for maritime desertion from a Yugo- 
slav vessel, this is nevertheless not the 
physical persecution intended by sec- 
tion 243(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. It has become vir- 
tually impossible, then, for the usual 
Yugoslav refugee to furnish legally ac- 
cepted proof of anticipated physical per- 
secution within the meaning of the law. 
The beneficiaries here were no excep- 
tion. Their applications were denied; 
court review proceedings were unavail- 
ing; and deportation would have fol- 
lowed in due course, were it not for the 
staying effect of the resolutions intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

In contrast to the line of decisions un- 
der section 243(h), which is the only 
asylum provision of the immigration 
laws proper, under the refugee fair- 
share law merely a bona fide fear of per- 
secution on account of race, religion, or 
political belief is sufficient to qualify. No 
strict proof of actual anticipated physi- 
cal persecution is required. This can 
lead to anomalous results at times. 

For example, the first named benefici- 
ary in Senate Joint Resolution 132, Josep 
Baresic, is teetering on the brink of de- 
portation to Yugoslavia, but meanwhile 
the Attorney General has admitted his 
brother Ante into the United States 
under a special nonquota refugee-escapee 
visa provided for in a predecessor of the 
refugee fair-share law. 

Ante Speleta is another beneficiary of 
Senate Joint Resolution 132 who was 
denied asylum under section 243(h). 
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However, his 17-year-old son Hugo was 
paroled into the country under the refu- 
gee fair-share law with the sponsorship 
of the Catholic Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

At least two other beneficiaries of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 132 have been clas- 
sified as “political refugees” by the 
United States High Commissioner for 
‘Refugees, and as such would not be 
forcibly repatriated to Yugoslavia by any 
of the nations of the world which have 
signed or adhered to the World Refugee 
Treaty. Nevertheless, unless this resolu- 
tion receives favorable action, the United 
States, historical port of refuge for the 
oppressed, will be returning these men 
to Yugoslavia from whence they fled. 

In my judgment, this country ought 
never to be in the position of giving dif- 
ferent treatment to aliens similarly sit- 
uated, especially where that would re- 
sult in turn in the separation of mem- 
bers of the same family or in the return 
of anyone to a regime not known for its 
solicitude for those who exercise freedom 
of political and religious expression. 

A number of active and vitally im- 
portant relief agencies have urged assist- 
ance for these refugees and others simi- 
larly situated; in particular, the Ameri- 
can Council for Nationalities Service, the 
Catholic Relief Services of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
International Rescue Committee. I ask 
unanimous consent that two letters and 
@ memorandum from these agencies be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES, 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N.Y., September 23, 1963. 

Re Senate Joint Resolution 117, for the re- 

lief of certain Yugoslav refugees. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: I wish to commend 
you on your fine humanitarian action of 
introducing Senate Joint Resolution 117, for 
the relief of certain Yugoslav refugees. 

For many years our agency has been vital- 
ly concerned with the deportation, or threat- 
ened deportation, of a comparatively small 
number of anti-Communist Yugoslav refu- 
gees to Yugoslavia. This situation is in 
strange contrast with the general attitude of 
the United States regarding refugees from 
Communist countries. 

We feel that refugees from Communist 
Yugoslavia need asylum just as much as 
other refugees, and that there should be no 
distinctions between different categories of 
refugees. 

While we hope, of course, that before long 
Congress will take up general immigration 
legislation, which may take care of many 
problems which have arisen under the pres- 
ent law, we believe that enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 117 is most desirable, and 
implements our view that anti-Communists 
seeking asylum in the United States should 
not be forcibly repatriated to a country ad- 
mittedly under a Communist regime. 

With renewed appreciation for your efforts 
in behalf of these Yugoslav refugees, and 
with every best wish, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN F. MCCARTHY, 
Assistant Executive Director. 
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INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N.Y., October 1, 1963. 

Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: I read with great 
interest your statement in the September 3 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD regarding the Yugo- 
slav refugees threatened with deportation 
to Yugoslavia and wish your Senate Joint 
Resolution 117 well. 

The International Rescue Committee is 
opposed to the forcible return of refugees to 
countries from which they have fled, whether 
it be China, the Soviet Union, or Yugoslavia. 
It should be unnecessary to speculate on 
the specific kind of persecution a refugee 
will be exposed to if returned to the authori- 
ties of a Communist dictatorship. Being 
Communist it denies personal freedom, and 
being a dictatorship, its actions stem from 
political expediency unfettered by the rule 
of law. While transitory considerations may 
lessen from time to time the degree of 
harshness with which opponents of such a 
regime are treated, the power to oppress is 
ever present. It is deeply disturbing to con- 
sider the effect of returning to a Commu- 
nist state persons who are declared enemies 
of communism. The enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 117 will result m a humane 
public service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWIN J. WESELY. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR 
NATIONALITIES SERVICE, 
New York, N.Y., October 25, 1963. 


ACNS HELPs PREVENT DEPORTATION OF 
YUGOSLAVS 


To: Executives of GANS member agencies. 
From: William S. Bernard, ACSW. 

Until 1958 the U.S. policy has been not to 
deport certain aliens forcibly to Communist 
countries where they would be subject to 
persecution. However, in recent years, it 
has been the feeling of the Immigration 
Service that deportees to Yugoslavia would 
not be persecuted on their return. Why this 
attitude has prevailed is uncertain; perhaps 
it is because Yugoslavia has been more in- 
dependent than other Communist countries 
and the Service may have felt that typical 
Communist persecution of persons who try to 
defect would not obtain. 

For some time Edith Lowenstein, editor of 
ACNS’ interpreter releases and one of the 
country’s leading immigration lawyers, has 
been fighting this kind of deportation in 
court. The cases at issue have been those 
of Yugoslav seamen who deserted their ships 
to remain in the United States and seek 
asylum. Without the issue of persecution 
such seamen would of course be illegally 
entered aliens and deportable. If the exist- 
ence of physical persecution can be estab- 
lished and if the Immigration Service will 
accept this, such deportations would be 
barred. Miss Lowenstein strongly feels, how- 
ever, that persecution should be construed 
as being not merely physical in nature. Liv- 
ing unwillingly under a Communist regime 
and in a Communist economy is a very real 
form of persecution in itself. 

Senator KENNETH KEATING, of New York, 
who has always been interested in this is- 
sue, has recently introduced legislation to 
correct the situation with regard to a sub- 
stantial number of individual cases. On 
September 3, 1963, he introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 117, which cancels the de- 
portation order of certain Yugoslav seamen 
and makes them eligible for permanent resi- 
dence. In introducing the resolution, Sen- 
ator KEATING referred to the “inadequate 
provisions in our law for political asylum,” 
and he said that this resolution would pro- 
vide for “careful study before these men are 
forcibly deported back to a Communist 
state.” On October 11, Senator KEATING in- 
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troduced Senate Joint Resolution 127, which 
is identical with Senate Joint Resolution 
117, but adds additional names. 

Passage of such legislation would, of 
course, solve the problem for the seamen 
concerned. It might also stimulate a change 
in the immigration law to cover such situa- 
tions in the future. To achieve this Sena- 
tor KeaTine will need support. It is a leg- 
islative truism that the more people and 
organizations concerned with this issue in- 
form their own Senators and ask them to 
help pass Senator KArrxa's legislation, the 
better the chances will be. 

It is significant that other organizations 
also agree with the ACNS position and are 
backing this legislation. In introducing 
one of his measures Senator KEATING referred 
not only to the backing of ACNS but also 
to Catholic Relief Services-NCWC and the 
International Rescue Committee, which also 
strongly favor a more liberal asylum provi- 
sion in the law. 


Mr. KEATING. In closing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me add a note of the obvious. 
No such resolutions as these would be 
necessary if the general provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act con- 


. tained fairer and more humane stand- 


ards for the granting of asylum to or for 
staying the deportation of political ref- 
ugees and escapees. Hearings on pro- 
posed revisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act have started this week, 
addressed principally to the discrimina- 
tory national origins quota and other 
related problems. These hearings, in 
my judgment, should not be permitted to 
overshadow or preempt consideration of 
other areas of the law in pressing need 
of reform. While there must be a ra- 
tional order of priorities followed, it is 
my intention before long to advance new 
proposals dealing with the vital prob- 
lem of fairer discretionary relief from 
deportation of persons claiming a right 
of political asylum in this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 144) for 
the relief of certain Yugoslav refugees, 
introduced by Mr. KEATING (for himself 
and Mr. Javits) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT OF GEN. DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR TO THE OFFICE OF 
GENERAL OF THE ARMIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES—ADDITIONAL 
TIME FOR BILL TO LIE ON THE 
DESK 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the bill 

(S. 2396) to revive the office of General of 

the Armies of the United States and to 

authorize the President to appoint Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur to 
such office, introduced by me on Decem- 
ber 18, 1963, be permitted to lie on the 
desk until January 28, 1964, for addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 
The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 14, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
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States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 136) providing for renaming the Na- 
tional Cultural Center as the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
authorizing an appropriation therefor, 
and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: 

Statement by himself on Yeshivah Toreh 

V'Emunah in East Bronx. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “GoLpwaTer Responds to 
Life's Editorial,” written by Senator GOLD- 
WATER and published in Life magazine for 
January 17, 1964. 


SKEPTICISM ABOUT ASSERTED IM- 
PROVEMENT IN THE US. BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the United States continues to lose its 
gold to other countries, down from $24 
billion in 1950 to some $15.6 billion today. 

Until recently, the impregnable posi- 
tion of the dollar was taken for granted. 
Now, however, its position, resulting from 
our monetary policies, is arousing in- 
creasing apprehension. In the words of 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the position of the dollar is cast- 
ing “a major shadow over our economy.” 

Much is made of an improvement in 
this situation in the third quarter of last 
year; but I, for one, am skeptical, and 
believe this skepticism is justified with 
respect to the long-range significance of 
the reported improvement in said third 
quarter’s 1963 balance-of-payments defi- 
cits. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce—Current Business, December 
1963, table 1, page 11—the net deficit 
in the third quarter was $412 mil- 
lion, which is at the annual rate of $1.6 
billion. This compares with a net defi- 
cit, in the second quarter, of $1.258 bil- 
lion, or at a rate of some $5 billion a year. 

An analysis over the past 6 years shows 
that quarterly figures are not too mean- 
ingful. It is the net result at the end of 
the year that matters, because there are 
seasonal factors and Government-con- 
trolled factors which are bound to enter 
into, and infiuence, the quarterly figure. 

As illustration, one of the items dur- 
ing 1963 that declined from the second 
to the third quarter was Government 
grants and capital outflows, less changes 
in associated liabilities, less scheduled 
loan repayments. They went down from 
minus $1.187 billion in the second quar- 
ter to minus $748 million, an improve- 
ment of $439 million in this Government 
controlled item. One suspects, however, 
that in the second quarter, which is the 
last quarter of the fiscal year, there is 
a tendency to spend as much of the 
available appropriation as possible— 
an experience well documented in con- 
gressional hearings; whereas, in the 
third quarter, the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, the agencies generally op- 
erate upon continuing resolutions, with 
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the appropriations that may ultimately 
be voted by Congress subject to some 
uncertainty. Therefore, there is prob- 
ably a tendency on the part of Gov- 
ernment agencies to hold back until 
just how much money is available be- 
comes known. 

Again, there are statistical, seasonal 
adjustments, the meaning of which can- 
not be completely clear to the layman, 
but which wash out during the year. 
Thus, table I, page 11, of the Current 
Business of December, shows that the 
$412 million of net deficits is after sea- 
sonal adjustments. Before seasonal ad- 
justments, the net deficit indicated is 
$749 million—item A-15—as compared 
with the second quarter of a deficit of 
$1.192 billion. 

Third, evidence indicates that the ma- 
jor decline has been in net capital out- 
flow, from $1.5 billion in the second quar- 
ter, to $450 million in the third quarter. 
This evidence is somewhat deceptive, 
however, because “nonrecorded trans- 
actions” show a deterioration from plus 
$142 million in the second quarter to 
minus $334 million, a net change of 
minus $476 million. 

It is true that H.R. 8000, which is 
retroactive to July 1963, caused the 
diminution in new security issues by for- 
eigners and portfolio investments by 
U.S. citizens; but this effort was per- 
haps somewhat offset by unrecorded or 
exempt transfers of capital out of the 
United States, so that the net improve- 
ment in capital flow is only about $525 
million. 

In any case, the vital figure is the an- 
nual balance-of-payments deficit. 

The total deficit in 1962 was $3.573 
billion. Before seasonal adjustments, 
1962 deficits for 9 months—January 
through September—were $2.259 billion. 
For the same 9-month period in 1963, 
they were $2.738 billion. 

By the end of September, we had lost 
another $422 million in gold. The rest 
of the deficits resulted in diminution of 
U.S. current assets abroad, but in large 
part, increase of U.S. current liabilities. 
In short, our current assets are going 
down, while our current liabilities are 
going up. So it cannot be said that 
throughout the first 9 months of 1963 
things have gotten better. 

We do not know yet what the final 
figures for the fourth quarter of 1963 
will be. There is a tendency on the part 
of other countries to present their bills 
for payment to the United States in the 
last quarter of the calendar year, in order 
to make a good showing in their own 
yearend accounts, and business accounts 
due to trade in the third and fourth 
quarters, as well as summer tourist ex- 
penditures, get settled before the year- 
end. 

One is justified, therefore, in believing 
that balance-of-payments deficits are 
going to look somewhat worse in the 
fourth quarter as against the third, 
and that the total balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits for the entire year 1963 
probably will be above $3 billion; and 
possibly close to the 1962 figure of $3.5 
billion. 

It is for such reasons that I believe the 
above mentioned skepticism is justified. 
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How can it be helpful, after these 
many years of continuous disappoint- 
ment, to continue to look at these facts 
through rose-colored glasses? 

Based on the above, I would hope that 
the five recommendations presented in 
my concluding talk last December 19 be 
given fullest consideration by the admin- 
istration. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT BY SENATOR HAYDEN 
ON FALLACIES AND DANGERS IN 
PROPOSED “LIBERTY” AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore, the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HayDEeNn], and with the full 
approval of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 796, Sen- 
ate Resolution 251, and Calendar No. 
797, Senate Resolution 237, in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. The first resolu- 
tion will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a report by Senator CARL HAY- 
DEN entitled “The Fallacies and Dangers in 
the Proposals To Abolish the Federal Income 
Tax, To Dispose of All Federal Business Ac- 
tivities, and To Limit Treatymaking Powers 
by a Proposed ‘Liberty’ Amendment to the 
Constitution”; and that there be printed 
fifteen thousand additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 251) was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION AND OPER- 
ATIONS OF AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 237) to print 
as a document with additional copies en- 
titled “Personnel Administration and Op- 
erations of Agency for International De- 
velopment,” was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a report entitled “Personnel 
Administration and Operations of Agency 
for International Development,” submitted 
by Senator GaLE W. McGze to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and that ten thousand 
additional copies be printed for the use of 
that committee. 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SOCIATION—POSTPONEMENT OF 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the unani- 

mous-consent agreement covering Cal- 
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endar No. 760, S. 2214, a bill to amend the 
International Development Association 
Act to authorize the United States to 
participate in an increase in the re- 
sources of the International Develop- 
ment Association, be postponed until 
Monday, and that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement go into effect at that 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I express my deep 
appreciation to the majority leader for 
the postponement. It is typical of his 
courteous and kind action and is greatly 
appreciated by me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri. 


THE PANAMA CRISIS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this morning’s news concerning the 
Canal Zone made it clear that our Gov- 
ernment does not intend to relinquish 
any of its rights over the administration 
and operation of the canal. On that we 
are all agreed. Certainly the Panama 
Canal is mightily important to our Na- 
tion and equally important to the com- 
merce of the world. But we have a duty 
to perform, and that duty is to make 
clear to the American people in the 
Canal Zone their responsibility to create 
and maintain better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Panama. 
The incidents that inflamed the riots of 
the past week started in a high school 
yard. One of our problems is to make 
clear to the students, their parents, and 
all U.S. citizens in the Panama Canal 
Zone, that they must understand the im- 
portance of this problem from the point 
of view of the entire Nation. This is 
their responsibility as American citizens. 
The orders of the President must be car- 
ried out on the flying of the two flags 
and on such other agreements in Pan- 
ama as may be the result of the present 
conferences. There can be no question 
of this. An editorial published in the 
New York Times of January 13, 1964, 
expresses very clearly this point of view, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eastnc THE PANAMA CRISIS 

Intensive diplomatic efforts aimed at end- 
ing the Panama crisis continued yesterday 
though sporadic violence gave evidence that 
the passions which produced last week's ex- 
plosion have not died down. The Panama 
Government’s charge that Communists and 
Castroites had infiltrated the demonstrations 
suggests a desire to blame these elements for 
the worst violence and bloodshed. Premier 
Castro's sudden trip to Moscow only adds to 
the confusion over the extent of his involve- 
ment in the Panama outbreak. 

A long, complex, and difficult course of 
negotiations between Panama and the United 
States lies ahead. Dispatches from both 
Panama and the Canal Zone indicate that 
the administration understands full well 
the major blunder committed in letting high 
school students flout an international agree- 
ment by the U.S. Government. As the events 
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that followed conclusively prove, what these 
misguided youngsters thought was an act 
of patriotic devotion to the flag of the United 
States was actually a provocation that played 
directly into the hands of all in Latin Amer- 
ica who oppose the United States. The im- 
perative need is for effective measures to 
assure that there are no similar thoughtless 
actions in the future. The authorities in 
Panama have a reciprocal obligation, which 
they have not always exercised, also to dem- 
onstrate a sense of responsibility. Once the 
immediate crisis is over, it must be clear 
that the U.S. Government will not close the 
door permanently to discussions relating to 
possible revision of the basic agreement, now 
going back 60 years, covering the Panama 
Canal. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s article printed in the 
Washington Post this morning gives an 
excellent summary of our position and 
our responsibility and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert it at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PANAMA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

We have been on public notice for about 5 
years that trouble was brewing in Panama 
and that it had become necessary to read- 
just the relations between the Canal Zone, 
which the United States controls, and the 
Republic of Panama. Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
reported this to his brother, the President, in 
1958 and in 1962 President Kennedy promised 
President Chiari that a discussion of the 
many United States-Panamanian problems 
would be carried on by high-level represent- 
atives. These problems are concerned both 
with the symbolic question of sovereignty 
and also with the very tangible problems of 
wages, employment, business relationships, 
and the economic operations of the canal. 

The fact is, however, that somehow the 
intentions of President Eisenhower and of 
President Kennedy have never been carried 
out. Even such a concession as Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy agreed to, that 
both flags be flown at certain places in the 
Canal Zone, has somehow been nullified, and 
the whole project of negotiating an accept- 
able arrangement has been thwarted by 
residents in the zone, by congressional ob- 
structionists, and by the bureaucracy in the 
Pentagon and the State Department. Amer- 
icans should be able to understand today, if 
they did not understand it before, how the 
French Government was prevented from 
reaching a peaceable solution in Algeria be- 
fore Algeria burst into flames. 

Although the situation in Panama resem- 
bles that in Algeria and also, let us say, that 
at Suez, the problem which the two American 
Governments must solve is essentially dif- 
ferent from both. For the Panamanians can- 
not redress their grievances, which are both 
symbolic and substantial, without incurring 
even greater troubles if they demand that we 
withdraw, as the French have done in Algeria 
and the British and French in Suez. The 
Panamanians want a revision of the arrange- 
ments under the existing treaty. But they 
want us to stay on to continue to operate the 
canal. Our citizens have evidently not made 
themselves much beloved in Panama. But 
the Panamanian Government is not asking 
the United States to withdraw. 

This is a crucial fact in the coming nego- 
tiations. Theoretically, there are four ways 
of dealing with the Panama problem. One 
would be to internationalize the canal and 
let it be operated by an agency of the United 
Nations. As this would make the whole busi- 
ness of operating and administering the 
canal a subject of global politics, it certainly 
would not prove to be an acceptable solution 
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to the United States. Moreover and fortu- 
nately, it would not be acceptable to Panama, 
which seeks to promote its national inter- 
ests, not to dilute them in an international 
agency. 

The same argument applies to the sugges- 
tion that the canal be turned over to an in- 
ter-American agency. 

The third solution would be to nationalize 
the canal by Panama as the Suez Canal has 
been nationalized by Egypt. There is no rea- 
son to think, and evidently the Panamanians 
do not think, that they have the technical 
and financial resources for such a huge un- 
dertaking. 

This brings us to the fourth solution, 
which would be to negotiate an agreement 
for what Dr. Eisenhower describes as a joint 
United States-Panama management for 
which we would train gradually Panamanian 
personnel. 

Such a program of training could and 
should be based upon a generous review of 
the economic relations between the Canal 
Zone and the Republic. Dr. Eisenhower is 
in favor of higher tolls which would be used 
to retire the debt and to increase the cash 
payments to Panama. At present Panama 
receives an annuity of a little less than $2 
million; Dr. Eisenhower would increase this 
to something like $5 million or more. This 
would be supplemented by a revision of the 
business arrangements and of the wages 
policy in the Canal Zone and by projects for 
housing and the like in Panama. 

On the issue which has caused the vio- 
lence and the bloodshed of the past few 
days, there is no honorable position for the 
United States except one of firm and un- 
equivocating observance of an agreement 
about flags which symbolizes the titular 
sovereignty of Panama. There should be no 
hesitation. And no sabotage should be per- 
mitted of the agreements entered into by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

The fundamental thing that can be said 
and needs to be taken to heart is the state- 
ment of William Howard Taft, made in 1904 
when he was the Secretary of War and in 
charge of the Canal Zone: 

“Article III of the Treaty of 1903 is pecu- 
liar in not conferring sovereignty directly 
upon the United States, but in giving to the 
United States the powers which it would 
have if it were sovereign. This gives rise to 
the obvious implication that a mere titular 
sovereignty is reserved in the Panamanian 
Government. Now, I agree that to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind a titular sovereignty is like what 
Governor Allen, of Ohio, once characterized 
as a ‘barren ideality,’ but to the Spanish or 
Latin mind poetic and sentimental, enjoy- 
‘Ing the intellectual refinements, and dwell- 
ing much on names and forms, it is by no 
means unimportant.” 

In the past few days, almost 60 years after 
Tafts statement, we know from the dead 
and the wounded in Panama that the sym- 
bolic recognition of Panamanian sovereignty 
is by no means unimportant. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. On the other 
hand, a letter from a student in the 
Canal Zone to a friend in Alexandria, 
printed in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 11, gives the opposite point of view, 
and one that must be corrected. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANAL ZONE STUDENT WRITES GIRL IN ALEX- 
ANDRIA OF FUROR OVER FLAG 

A student in the Canal Zone wrote before 
the riots that students slept on the campus 
to guard an American fiag kept flying in 
defiance of the Government's orders. 
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Comments on the tense situation that 
led up to the rioting in the Canal Zone were 
in a letter written to a young girl attending 
school in Alexandria. The letter written 
Wednesday arrived yesterday. 

Both the girl and the student asked not 
to be identified. The letter follows: 

“News flash—Have you heard about the 
school kids revolting against the Govern- 
ment here? Fleming (Gov. Robert J. Flem- 
ing) made an order to take down all Canal 
Zone flagpoles at the Canal Zone schools. 

“Kids quit school Tuesday and made sure 
there was a flag flying. College kids raised 
the first unofficial flag at Balboa High School. 
Kids are at school all day long making sure 
nobody takes it down. 

“Somebody heard that they are going to 
take down the flagpole today (Wednesday). 
All the college kids guarded it until high 
school kids got out of school. Then the 
kids formed a human chain so nobody would 
or could break through. But nobody came. 
Kids have been sleeping at the school on 
the grass all night for 2 nights now. 

“Ted Scott (CBS) had a few kids on tape 
and sent it to the States. Things are really 
getting warm. The kids sent some Senator 
a telegram and he'll be down here the 13th. 

“You ought to see Speir’s (the principal) 
face. All the kids out of school. He can't 
make em go back. I'm so glad. It's about 
time something was done about it. Their 
main beef is that there is to be one flag 
and no more. Kids on the other side 
(Atlantic end) all but 47 left school and 
marched to Margarett to plant a flag. 

“People with flags all around the place. 
About the whole student body is at school 
every morning to raise the flag. I'll write 
more on it later and keep you up to date.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. A second letter 
which I received from one of the teach- 
ers in the schools, who is the wife of an 
Air Force officer, also states the problem 
that confronts us and the necessity of 
building a greater sense of responsibility 
among the parents and the American 
schoolchildren in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALBROOK Am FORCE BASE, 
Canal Zone, Panama, January 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I am the wife 
of an Air Force officer, presently stationed 
in the Canal Zone, and teaching at a nearby 
elementary school on an adjoining base. I 
am a Bostonian by birth, and a Democrat by 
choice. I am writing to express my views 
on a matter of current interest here in the 
zone. 

During my year-and-a-half stay here, it has 
been my understanding that the Canal Zone 
is under the sovereign jurisdiction of the 
United States, by treaty and held in per- 
petuity. Asan American citizen I would ex- 
pect that the same rights and privileges, 
principles, and concepts would be held dear 


here, just as they would be in the Common- . 


wealth of Massachusetts or any other State. 

Why, then, is there no American flag flying 
at the so-called American school where I 
teach at an American airbase? 

These seem to be the facts: 

An understanding was reached by certain 
high-level representatives of the United 
States and Panama to the effect that if an 
American flag flies in front of a public 
building in the Canal Zone, then the flag of 
Panama must also fly at another pole in the 
near vicinity and at the same height. 

I personally do not agree with this agree- 
ment. I feel that the flag of Panama has 
no more right to fly within the confines of 
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sovereign territory of the United States than 
the flag of Russia or Germany would have. 
This is assuming that the treaty between the 
United States and Panama does state that 
the United States does have sovereign rights 
in the zone. 

However, since duly authorized represent- 
atives of both countries have seen fit to 
make this agreement, to fly both flags with- 
in the Canal Zone at designated locations 
under civil authority, it would seem to me to 
be in keeping with our American way to 
keep our word and to fulfill our pledge to fiy 
both flags at agreed locations. N 

The present practice used by the officials of 
the Panama Canal Company to circumvent 
this agreement by removing the American 
flag from flagpoles in front of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, the post office, fire and police 
stations and schools seems hypocritical to me 
and fraught with danger to us all. 

Are these the principles under which we 
live in the United States? Is this the way 
to prove by example what we preach? 

Tt is my understanding that the “flag 
agreement” did not apply to military reserva- 
tions, only to areas under civil control. The 
mothers in the Canal Zone reluctantly re- 
alized that their children would no longer 
see the American flag flying in front of their 
schools within the zone. It was assumed 
that a few lucky children would be privi- 
leged to see their flag as it was flown in 
front of schools which were located on mili- 
tary reservations. 

At this point, the government of the 
Panama Canal Company was faced with a 
terrible dilemma: 

To fly the American flag at schools on mil- 
itary reservations and carefully explain that 
these schools were exempt from the agree- 
ment or to remove the flag to circumvent 
the agreement since technically the schools 
are under Panama Canal civil authority. 

The decision was made and at least it was 
in keeping with previous ones; we continue 
to back down, to apologize, to cause no hard 
feelings, to bend over backward to please the 
Panamanians. The flags were removed. 

The diplomats here deserve proper recog- 
nition. One of them discovered the word “in” 
instead of “on” and promptly thought of a 
way around the impasse. Hide the flag “in” 
the school, and then it won’t be outside on 
public display and we won't have to fly the 
flag of Panama beside it. 

The flag at my school has been at half-mast 
through the last day of school before the 
Christmas holiday, December 29, in respect 
for a well-loved and martyred President. On 
last Thursday, January 2, the first day of 
school after the Christmas holiday, there was 
no flag at all. It was as if all the things 
our flag had stood for before had suddenly 
disappeared from the face of the world. The 
children knew and understood why the flag 
was at half-mast—they cannot understand 
why there is no flag at all now. 

Since I drafted this letter on January 3 
and 4, there have been certain changes in the 
situation here. Many high school students 
from Balboa and Cristobal High Schools 
and students from the Canal Zone Junior 
College have raised American flags at their 
respective schools and are maintaining a 
round-the-clock vigil to prevent the removal 
of the flagpoles and the flags. The students 
threaten not to go to class if the American 
flag is removed. These teenagers are getting 
warm and heartfelt support from adults. 

Perhaps a change in policy and in per- 
‘sonnel is required. At any rate, the situation 
— 3 deteriorating and warrants looking 


Sincerely, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. The last sen- 
tence is certainly prophetic. It states: 
Many high school students from Balboa 
and Cristobal High Schools and students 
from the Canal Zone Junior College have 


January 14 


raised American flags at their respective 
schools and are maintaining a round-the- 
clock vigil to prevent the removal of the 
flagpoles and the The students 
threaten not to go to class if the American 
flag is removed. These teenagers are getting 
warm and heartfelt support from adults. 

Perhaps a change in policy and in person- 
nel is required. At any rate, the situation 
is rapidly deteriorating and warrants look- 
ing into. 


That was just before the rioting took 
place. So I conclude that our Govern- 
ment must make it clear that we have 
no intention of giving up our rights and 
obligations to the canal, but at the same 
time make it equally clear that we intend 
to observe our agreements made with the 
Government of Panama by all persons in 
the zone. 


FORMIDABLE CANDIDATE FOR SEN- 
ATOR FROM WISCONSIN—WIL- 
BUR RENK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
couple of hours ago Mr. Wilbur Renk, of 
Sun Prairie, Wis., announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for 
the U.S. Senate in Wisconsin in 1964. 
That means that he is running for the 
seat which I now occupy. 

Mr. Renk is an outstanding citizen of 
Wisconsin. He proved in his classic 
campaign against great odds for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor in 
1962 that he is a remarkably resourceful 
and energetic campaigner. He has a 
fine record of solid accomplishments in 
our State in farming and in business. 
As president of the University of Wis- 
consin Board of Regents he has earned 
a reputation as one who has worked hard 
and constructively for higher education 
in Wisconsin. He will be the most for- 
midable candidate for Senator that the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin could put 
in the field. He has an excellent chance 
to win the election and occupy this seat 
which I now hold. 


THE DWINDLING CONTINUITY OF 
LOCALLY OWNED BANKS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, about 11 years ago, a financial 
consultant from my State helped launch 
a nationwide campaign on a little under- 
stood problem facing the small banks of 
America. The subject is still vital and 
I would like to revive interest in the little 
understood succession of ownership 
dilemma confronting the small locally 
owned banks, the small businesses, the 
small towns, and family-owned farms. 

I first discussed this subject on the 
floor of the Senate on February 25, 1953. 
I would like to quote, in part, what I 
said on that date: 

Mr. President, is the dwindling continuity 
of locally owned banks an illustration of 
what is happening to many segments of this 
Nation’s economic base? 

Because it is of interest to the entire Nation 
and for the reason that I believe a North 
Dakota businessman has identified an eco- 
nomic problem worthy of the attention of 
our country’s best economists, and of the 
new Republican administration, I wish to 
call attention to the problem. As a matter 
of identification of this businessman and of 
his background and capacity, I may say that 
he is Richard H. Barry, of Fargo, N. Dak., 
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whose integrity and sincerity are above 
reproach. 

About 5 years ago he conceived the idea 
that there was an economic need for some- 
thing in the nature of a company to help 
individuals finance the purchase of stock of 
small independent banks as one of the means 
of perpetuating their existence. His own 
record of successful business accomplishment 
and experience in banking and raising money 
for small businesses has, for a number of 
years, attracted considerable attention 
among bankers and businessmen throughout 
the Northwest and in other sections of the 
Nation. 

About 3 months ago he decided to make 
an exhaustive exploration of the economic 
problem as he saw it and the mechanics of 
a possible solution. He has submitted his 
ideas to more than 58 bankers in the Mid- 
west, including the Federal Reserve Banks 
in Minneapolis and Chicago. During the 
past few weeks he has explained his idea and 
his proposal to the Federal Reserve System, 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, to the U.S. Treasury Department, to the 
Department of Commerce, and to one of the 
economic advisers to President Eisenhower. 
He has generated considerable interest in the 
merits of the premise upon which he is 
working and upon the mechanics of how the 
economic problem conceivably could be re- 
duced. It is only to be expected that in 
pioneering an idea involving a scope such as 
this he would not encounter complete under- 
standing of the problem or of his suggested 
proposal in all quarters of government. 

He has, however, made considerable head- 
way in converting many persons to his ideas. 
He is, in effect, stymied temporarily in one 
agency which does not necessarily disagree 
with him, but which, in effect, maintains the 
position that, while his plan is not in con- 
flict with Federal statutes, there is on the 
other hand no Federal statute expressly ap- 
proving the mechanics of certain of these 
proposed details. 

Mr. Barry has concluded that while his 
ideas are sound, he may be confronted with 
an educational program which may delay 
starting his plan for 1 or 2 years. 


Mr. President, these remarks were 
made approximately 11 years ago. In 
the interim, Mr. Barry’s proposals have 
been quite widely discussed. Two bank- 
ing magazines, one in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Commercial West; and another 
published in Kansas City, Mo., Bank 
News; have recently carried articles on 
the revival of interest in the small bank 
ownership succession problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles by these two magazines be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Bank News, 
Nov. 15, 1963] 
SMALL BANK OWNERSHIP SUCCESSION? 
(By Lloyd C. Riggs, Editor) 

For the past two decades or thereabouts, 
the problem of small bank ownership suc- 
cession has been increasingly complicated by 
at least two situations: 

1. The inflation which has helped to boost 
the net worth of small banks beyond the 
reach of many otherwise qualified and own- 
ership-minded officials. 

2. High personal income tax rates have 
hindered the opportunities of this generation 
of qualified bank officers by reducing their 
ability to accumulate net worth in relation 
to the growth of small- and medium-sized 
banks. 

Many good younger No. 2 men in banks 
have determined that if they were to borrow 
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the money to buy control from aging owner- 
ship-management, they literally would re- 
quire a lifetime to get out of debt, because 
of the two factors just mentioned. 

But developments of the past year indicate 
that an answer to this problem is now within 
reach. 

The answer lies in what has been called 
the Barry plan and the use of new financial 
tools for bank capitalization. These include 
preferred stock and subordinated debentures. 

Late last year, it will be recalled, Comp- 
troller of the Currency James J. Saxon gave 
his blessing to the use of these tools as a 
means of capital expansion under appropriate 
circumstances. 

Since then, a number of larger banks, in- 
cluding Franklin National of Long Island, 
United California Bank and Union National 
of Wichita, have increased their capital 
structure through the sale of either pre- 
ferred stock or capital debentures, or both. 
And at least one country bank, the Farmers 
& Merchants National of Columbia, Tenn., 
has sold a capital debenture. 

STIGMA VANISHING 

The stigma which was attached to pre- 
ferred stock and subordinated capital deben- 
tures in banking for so many years is vañ- 
ishing rapidly. And only last month, the 
October 12 issue of Business Week maga- 


-zine contained an article commending this 


type of financing for banks. 

The question now arises: Why shouldn't 
these same tools be used as a means of bank 
recapitalization, as well as expansion. This 
would permit the orderly transfer of vot- 
ing control of typical country banks from 
aging ownership-management which wants 
to sell to capable younger bankers who want 
to buy but have not yet had the time in 
which to build up any sizable cash or liquid 
net worth? 

We don’t see any reason why it can’t be 
done. It is not believed that any new legis- 
lation is necessary. It is believed that only 


a statement from the Comptroller and/or: 


from State supervisory authorities, giving 
their blessing to the idea, is required. 

Now, to back up a bit and to reintroduce 
to our readers Richard H. , & former 
banker and a successful financial consultant 
of Fargo, N. Dak. The writer first met Mr. 
Barry exactly 10 years ago this month, on 
a trip to Minneapolis, Minn. He told us of 
his idea, and we reported it in the December 
15, 1953, issue of Bank News. 

It was an idea which had gained consid- 
erable acceptance, at that time, among 
bankers in the North Central States, and 
Mr. Barry had become a popular speaker at 
banker meetings in that region. He was 
also well received when he spoke before the 
National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 

But Mr. Barry, at that time, failed to win 
approval of his idea from the Comptroller, 
the FDIC and the Federal Reserve Board. 

He then took his idea and put it to work 
in nonbanking situations where owners of 
closely held small- and medium-sized com- 
panies had become frozen into their owner- 
ship, and because of age, illness or other 
factors, were looking for a means to per- 
petuate management and local ownership. 
In the past 10 years, he has been most 
successful in helping key employees to buy 
out their older employers, and his work has 
been recognized in articles in the national 
business press. 

Now, to come back to more recent events. 
In the past 12 months or so, Comptroller 
Saxon has come very close to approving the 
Barry plan, and we believe he would approve 
it if it were called to his attention. This 
is something which we intend to do. 

HOW IT WOULD WORE 


Perhaps the Barry plan can best be de- 
scribed by illustration. 
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Let us take the case of a typical county 
seat bank with total capital structure of 
$500,000, as follows: 


Common stock 8300, 000 
8 bus... ee 170, 000 
Undivided profits , 000 


The long-time active president owns 81 
percent of the stock. He wants to sell out 
and retire. He has no sons interested in 
banking. His young vice president is an 
able banker, capable of managing the bank, 
but he has inherited little or no money and 
he hasn't had the time in which to accrue 
much liquid net worth. He and his associ- 
ates have only about $105,000 in cash avail- 
able for the purchase of the bank president's 
stock. They could attempt to borrow the 
remaining $300,000 (assuming the president 
would sell at book value), but with the tax 
situation being what it is today, they might 
work a lifetime trying to get the loan paid 
off 


In a telephone conversation a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Barry told us that as a rough rule of 
thumb (with allowance for unusual cir- 
cumstances), he believes that approximately 
50 percent of a small bank’s earnings, after 
income taxes, could be used to service divi- 
dends, interest, and annual fund 
payments on the preferred stock and sub- 
ordinated capital debentures. 

Therefore, let us assume that average 
earnings after income tax on net worth of 
$500,000 is 9 percent—about the national 
average for all banks in recent years—or 
$45,000, and let us also recapitalize the above 
cited bank as follows: 


Step one 
Capital debentures--------------- $100, 000 
Preferred stocx apne 200, 
Common stock ($100 par) . 300,000 
Surplus. ---- 170,000 
Undivided profits....-.-----.----- 30, 000 
Combined total - 800, 000 


Step two 
The young banker and his associates pur- 
chase directly from the president 630 shares 
of his stock for $105,000. 
Step three 
The bank calls in and retires all of the 
president’s 1,800 remaining shares, and in 
payment therefor he receives $300,000 cash. 


Step four 

The capital structure of the bank is now: 
Subordinated debentures - $100, 000 
Preferred stock 200, 000 
Common stock 120, 000 
T 50, 000 
Undivided profits...--.----..----- 30, 000 
Combined total 500, 000 


The total is still $500,000. Depositors still 
have the same capital structure protection. 

The heart of the Barry plan is this: The 
problem of ownership-management succes- 
sion has been made easier by reducing from 
$405,000 to $105,000 the amount required by 
the young vice president and his associ- 
ates to acquire the president's 81 percent 
interest. 

And while the new owners would have 
only 21 percent of the entire capital struc- 
ture of $500,000, they would have voting con- 
trol through their 52½ percent ownership of 
the common stock. Holders of the preferred 
and the debentures would have no voting 
rights so long as certain conditions specified 
in the indentures authorizing these securi- 
ties are met. 

EFFECT ON EARNINGS 

The preferred stock would be callable 
after 10 years or annually, depending on 
the requirements of the purchaser of the 
preferred, as well as the minimum stand- 
ards established by the bank su; 
agencies. The debentures would normally 
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be callable in a fixed amount annually, plus 

interest. The new purchasers and the other 

common shareholders benefit by an increased 
earning rate in book value appreciation, after 

income taxes, which would change from 9 

percent to 16½ percent annually the first 

year, if earnings after income taxes stayed at 

a level above $42,500. 

(Nore—We realize that a bank of this size 
might sell for more than book value, but 
for purposes of simplicity in the illustration, 
we have assumed that book value and mar- 
ket value were identical. Regardless of the 
selling price, the principle is the same.) 

[From the Bank News magazine, 
Dec. 15, 1963] 

SMALL BANK OWNERSHIP SUCCESSION: THERE 
Is A MARKET FOR SENIOR SECURITIES OF 
COUNTRY BANKS 

(By Lloyd Riggs) 

There is a market for either preferred stock 
or capital debentures of country banks, and 
there are numerous investment banking 
firms in this area that would be pleased to 
work with potential buyers and sellers of 
country banks in arranging the mechanics 
of a transaction. 

We make the above statement after receiv- 
ing letters from 11 different investment 
bankers in 6 cities. In these letters, these 
men expressed their thoughts concerning the 
article in last month's issue of Bank News 
that described the Barry plan for small bank 
ownership succession, 

To review that article quite briefly, the 
Barry plan, proposed by Richard H. Barry, 
of Fargo, N. Dak., would make it easier for 
capable younger bankers to acquire voting 
control of banks from aging ownership-man- 
agement wishing to sell. The plan involves 
recapitalizing a bank by reducing the 
amount of common stock and replacing it 
with either preferred stock or capital deben- 
tures which would be sold to insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, and other investors. 
Except under unusual circumstances, these 
senior securities would have no voting rights. 
Thus, a young banker might acquire control 
of the voting shares without needing to bor- 
row so much money that he literally would 
need to work a lifetime to get out of debt. 

After the November 15 issue of Bank News 
was published, we called this article to the 
attention of investment bankers, State su- 
pervisory authorities, and investment officers 

- of insurance companies, and solicited their 
views. 

With a few modifications which we will 
report later, all 11 who responded gave affirm- 
ative answers to both questions. 

These included five Kansas City invest- 
ment bankers: Howard H, Fitch, resident 
parther of G. H. Walker & Co.; Mark A. 
Lucas, Jr., vice president, E. F. Hutton & Co., 
Inc.; Milton Luce, Jr., president, Luce, 
Thompson & Co., Inc.; Frank W. North, presi- 
dent, Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc., and 
Hoyt Purcell, vice president, Parker, Eisen, 
Waeckerle, Adams & Purcell, Inc. 

Aside from one man who asked not to be 
quoted by name, the others responding and 
giving affirmative answers were: John D. 
Cleland, vice president, Seltsam, Hanni & 
Co., Inc., Topeka; John H. Edwards, presi- 
dent, R. J. Edwards, Inc., Oklahoma City; 
Glenn L; Milburn, president, Milburn, Coch- 
ran & Co., Inc., Wichita; John E. Van Horne, 
president, Van Horne Investments, Inc., 
Omaha, and Richard A. Westcott, First Ne- 
braska Securities, Inc., Lincoln. 

One of the most enthusiastic endorsements 
came from John Edwards, who said in part: 
“I believe it is the best plan I have yet seen 
for affecting transfer of ownership of a bank 
from one group to another. As it is now, 
our tax laws make it almost prohibitive for 
a group of young bank officers to save enough 
money to acquire control of a bank in which 
they work from the older officers.” 
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[From the Commercial West magazine, Nov. 
23, 1963] 
BARRY PLAN IN SPOTLIGHT AGAIN—BANK 
OWNERSHIP SUCCESSION CONTINUES AS 
ViraL TOPIC 


Over an extended period of time begin- 
ning a little more than 10 years ago, Com- 
mercial West devoted a substantial amount 
of space to publicizing the so-called Barry 
plan, concerned with the ownership-man- 
agement succession problems of small banks. 

As the mechanics of the plan became 
widely known to bankers and banking super- 
visory circles at the State and National levels, 
on the strength of the introductory spring- 
board provided in this magazine, more and 
more leaders in the banking industry came to 
regard it seriously as a possible, most prac- 
tical means of solving the dilemma of ade- 
quate ownership-management succession. 

Originated by Richard H. Barry, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., prominent businessman and former 
banker who had used his formula repeatedly 
in the successful reorganization and revival 
of nonbanking business enterprises, the 
Barry plan soon reached the attention of 
bank supervisory people in Washington and 
Members of the Congress. Biggest stum- 
bling block to its continued forward march, 
Barry indicated at the time, was an educa- 
tional program which appeared to be needed 
to sell banking on its adaptability. 

A decade has passed and things have 
changed perceptibly in banking. 

For one thing, James J. Saxon, present 
Comptroller of the Currency, has indicated 
an inclination toward liberalizing many old 
banking concepts. 

Here are pertinent paragraphs on the sub- 
ject, from the new manual issued by the 
Comptroller; 

“CORPORATE PRACTICES 
“14.4 Preferred stock: 

“It is the policy of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to permit the issuance of pre- 
ferred stock by national banking associa- 
tions in accordance with normal business 
considerations. Subject to the provisions of 
12 U.S.C. 51a, 51b, and 51b~-1, the bank may, 
by vote of stockholders owning a majority 
of the stock of the bank, issue convertible 
or nonconvertible preferred stock of one or 
more classes, with such other provisions 
and in such amount and with such par value 
as shall be approved by the Comptroller, and 
make such amendments to its Articles of 
Association as may be necessary for this 
purpose, 

“14.5 Capital debentures: 

“(a) It is the policy of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to permit the issuance of con- 
vertible or nonconvertible capital debentures 
by national banking associations in accord- 
ance with normal business considerations. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of 12 U.S.C. 
82, the bank may, with the approval of stock- 
holders owning two-thirds of the stock of 
the bank, entitled to vote, issue convertible 
or nonconvertible capital debentures in such 
amounts and under such terms and condi- 
tions as shall be approved by the Comptrol- 
ler, provided, however, that the principal 
amount of capital debentures outstanding at 
any time, when added to all other outstand- 
ing indebtedness of the bank, except those 
forms of indebtedness exempt from the pro- 
visions of 12 U.S.C. 82, shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 100 percent of the bank's 


unimpaired paid-in capital stock plus 50 


percent of the amount of its unimpaired 
surplus fund,” 

Other leaders in the industry, in bank- 
ing itself and in the supervisory agencies, 
are believed to be in sympathy with much 
of this liberality trend. 

For another, a law passed by the 1957 
Minnesota Legislature permits existing State 
banks to sell preferred stock as well as 
debentures. 
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Within the past month, Commercial West 
learns from Dick Barry he has received from 
Ernest Kohn, research director in the New 
York State Banking Department, an inquiry 
about the details of the Barry plan for deal- 
ing with the problems of ownership-manage- 
ment succession for small banks, 

In his reply, Barry frankly admitted: “I 
believe, in the interest of obtaining the 
cooperation of persons like yourself, that I 
should point out and admit that my con- 
cepts of ownership-and-management succes- 
sion cannot solve every problem in that 
field. I am hopeful that the bank super- 
visory officials will approach my concepts 
from the standpoint of matching their ex- 
perience with mine, for the purpose of re- 
fining ways and means to solve ownership- 
management succession problems in small- 
and medium-sized banks.” 

Barry also told Kohn that Commercial 
West “was the earliest of the many under- 
standing” people to support “my succes- 
sion-of-ownership educational campaign.” 

Here’s what Commercial West had to say, 
in part, in introducing the Barry plan in 
its issue of March 14, 1953: 

“A new type of investment company to 
help individuals finance the purchase of 
small- and medium-sized banks in the up- 
per Midwest and which has been under 
study for the last 3 months by a North 
Dakota businessman and former banker, R. 
H. (Dick) Barry, of Fargo, has now been 
brought to the attention of Congress. 

“The need for a company of this nature 
was conceived by Barry about 5 years ago 
in connection with a growing economic prob- 
lem which in 1952, he points out, found an 
average of two banks per week going out of 
existence in the United States, while only 
one new bank per week was being started— 
despite the fact that this Nation was grow- 
ing at the rate of 2 million persons an- 
nually. 

“Figures obtained by Barry from the re- 
search records of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem also showed that more independent 
banks went out of existence in the United 
States in 1952 than in any year since 1943. 

“While there are several reasons for this 
economic problem, including inflation and 
high income taxes, Barry believes that long- 
term credit for prospective buyers who have 
integrity and capacity and a reasonable part 
of the required capital will help reduce the 
problem. 

“This opinion, according to a survey which 
he has made, is beginning to be shared by 
more and more bankers. The survey also 
brought out that many businessmen and 
economists are concerned that a broad eco- 
nomic problem confronts this Nation in con- 
nection with the dwindling continuity of 
local ownership of many types of business in 
addition to banks. 

“Barry recently returned from spending 3 
weeks in Washington, D.C., where he gener- 
ated considerable interest in the broad eco- 
nomic problem among several Members of 
Congress, the Department of Commerce, and 
one of the economic advisers to President 
Eisenhower. . 

“He also presented to the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency the mechanics of his proposal 
whereby certain of his clients, where they 
were satisfied with the soundness of the bank 
from the standpoint of the quality of the 
assets, the geographic location, and the pro- 
posed management, would give favorable con- 
sideration to investing from 25 to 75 percent 
of the required capital, providing the pro- 
posed purchaser or purchasers would forgo 
dividends on his or their stock for a given 
number of years and that an arrangement 
be made to take them out through a sinking 
fund in annual installments over a period of 
15 to 20 years.” 
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[From the Commercial West magazine, Dec. 
7, 1963] 
NortH Dakora’s WATTAM A BOOSTER FOR 
REVIVAL OF THE BARRY PLAN 


“I was interested in your article in the 
November 23 issue relative to the Barry 
plan,” writes C. C. Wattam, of Fargo. 

Now treasurer and formerly longtime 
secretary of the North Dakota Bankers As- 
sociation, Wattam recalls that in 1953, after 
Commercial West first called attention to the 
plan developed by Richard H. Barry, also of 
Fargo, which was (and is) concerned with 
the ownership-managment succession prob- 
lems of small banks, he attempted “to in- 
terest the other secretaries in the subject.” 
He correctly reflects that a considerable 
amount of time and effort was “spent by 
many bankers to make the merits of the 
plan known across the country and make it 
a national project.” : 

In letters to various bankers association 
secretaries in October 1953, Wattam reported 
on a meeting he had attended in Minneapolis 
with representatives of the Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and South Dakota associations, 
where Barry was invited to outline the plan. 

“All present recognized that the matter 
was one from which many bankers might 
profit very materially,” he wrote, and “after 
a 22-hour discussion * * * those present 
were unable to locate the bugs, if any” and 
“were in unanimous agreement that the 
ideas presented appeared sound.” They felt 
that “the plan could be of tremendous bene- 
fit not only in the sale and purchase of 
small banks, but also in tax savings.” 

It also was agreed, Wattam reported, “that 
the success of the plan, insofar as bankers 
are concerned, depended upon its ‘sale’ to 
governmental banking agencies, and might 
in some instances require some State legisla- 
tion.” Accordingly, he said, the Barry plan 
required first of all, “education.” 

With that, Barry was in complete agree- 
ment. As Commercial West said in its story 
of the revival of the Barry plan, 2 weeks 
ago: “Biggest stumbling block to its con- 
tinued forward march, Barry indicated at 
the time, was an ‘educational’ program which 
appeared to be needed to sell banking on 
its (the plan’s) adaptability.” 

Now, on the strength of admitted enlight- 
enment in many sectors of the Nation’s 
banking structure, bankers, supervisory au- 
thorities, and legislators on the State and 
Federal levels would appear to be lending 
increasing attention to and study of the 
Barry plan to solve the riddles involved in 
ownership and management succession prob- 
lems of small banks. 


TOBACCO REPORT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday there was released the report of a 
special commission’s study on the use of 
tobacco. The report leaves us with ques- 
tions regarding smoking and health still 
in dispute—and I feel that further study 
is needed. 

First, I would suggest that we pro- 
ceed with caution in dealing with an in- 
dustry involving millions of Americans— 
one of our largest industries and one of 
our largest agriculture crops. Injury 
to this industry could bring on economic 
chaos. 

Some 750,000 farm families, averaging 
3 or 4 to a family, in 21 States depend 
upon the growing of tobacco for their 
livelihood; tobacco is this Nation’s fifth 
largest cash crop. In the United States, 
there are 578 processing plants in 30 
States. These plants and the companies 
which supply goods and services to the 
industry employ some 17 million people. 
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Tobacco products last year provided 
some $3.2 billion in taxes. This is nearly 
40 times the yearly budget of the United 
Nations. 

In our country, about 80 million peo- 
ple use tobacco products—well over half 
the adult population. 

That, in brief, indicates tobacco’s so- 
cial and economic importance. 

This is not to suggest that the tobacco 
industry is entitled to some kind of spe- 
cial privilege. But it is to suggest that 
before we permit damage to such an in- 
dustry—damage which might upset our 
whole economic structure at this time— 
we proceed with caution. 

I would say the same thing if someone 
wanted to damage the automobile in- 
dustry on the grounds that automobiles 
injure and kill hundreds of thousands 
of people every year. 

As the poet has said, there is good 
and bad in everything. 

The history of America and the his- 
tory of tobacco run parallel. Tobacco 
was once used here as money. And it 
has been smoked here for over 350 
years—with satisfaction. And that, in 
itself, is a commentary. Who can say 
with assurance that we would have been 
better off without tobacco? 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
a tobacco raiser, though in our State 
much tobacco is grown—and Maryland 
is noted for its high-quality tobacco. 

I am not a scientist. I cannot discuss 
this issue on a scientific basis. However, 
let me interject one idea of a layman 
on the subject of health. Mental health 
is a subject much in the public mind. 
Psychiatry has come into its own be- 
cause of the stress and strain of the 
present day. Most doctors will tell us, 
I believe, that this stress and strain ac- 
counts for much of the disability of to- 
day. Possibly we need more relaxing, 
more contemplation. And may I ask, 
what better tool for relaxing, for con- 
templation, than a good smoke? Let 
us be sure that we do not kill one evil 
with perhaps a bigger one. 


US. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE IN 
CAIRO CAUGHT PARTICIPATING 
IN SMUGGLING OPERATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another example of 
the State Department “Operation Cover- 
up.“ In this instance an employee of the 
U.S. Government, working in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Cairo, was caught par- 
ticipating in a smuggling operation in- 
volving $1.5 million of foreign currency. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
vestigation definitely established the 
guilt of this individual the only action 
taken by the State Department was the 
acceptance of his resignation in lieu of 
facing the charges. 

Apparently in the opinion of the State 
Department the only crime this employee 
committed was in getting caught. 

Last August there appeared in the 
press an Associated Press article to the 
effect that a member of the U.S. Embassy 
in Cairo had taken part in a currency 
smuggling operation totaling over $1.5 
million. 
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Under date of August 20, 1963, I ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary Rusk quot- 
ing this newspaper article and asking for 
a report. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp my 
letter of August 20 as addressed to Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1963. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Ma. SECRETARY: The following 
article captioned “Charge United States with 
Part in Currency Smuggling” appeared in a 
recent issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

“Camo, July 2—Cairo newspapers today 
carried stories of three diplomatic currency 
smuggling operations totaling $1,500,000. 
Reliable informants said the embassies in- 
volved were those of the United States, 
Lebanon, and Mali. ‘No comment,’ sald the- 
press attaché at the American Embassy. ‘We 
know nothing about the affair,’ a Lebanese 
Embassy spokesman said. There was no 
comment from Mali.” 

I would appreciate a report as to the ac- 
curacy of this charge, and in particular 
whether or not any US. official or U.S. 
owned currency was involved. If so, I would 
appreciate receiving a complete report. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On Au- 
gust 27, 1963, I received a reply stating 
that the American involved in this 
smuggling operation was an employee of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture who 
had been assigned to the staff of the 
American Embassy in Cairo. Accord- 
ingly they were referring my inquiry to 
that Department for an answer. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the State 
Department's letter of August 27 as 
signed by Mr. Frederick G. Dutton, As- 
sistant Secretary. 

There being no objection, the. letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 27, 1963. 
The Honorable JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your letter to the Secretary of August 20, 
1963, regarding the Cairo newspaper report 
of diplomatic currency smuggling opera- 
tions, which has been referred to this office 
for reply. Because this report pertains to a 
U.S. employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture who was assigned as a member of 
the staff of the American Embassy in Cairo; 
I have taken the liberty of referring your 
letter to the Department of Agriculture for 
their direct report to you. 

If the Department may be of any further 
assistance to you in this matter, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sub- 
sequently, under date of September 12, 
1963, I received a reply from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, signed by Mr. Les- 
ter P. Condon, inspector general. 

In this letter Mr. Condon identified 
Herbert Keith Ferguson as the employee 
who was involved in the Egyptian cur- 
rency manipulations and stated that Mr. 
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Ferguson had been ordered to return to 
the United States pending the results of 
the investigation. This investigation 
had confirmed that Mr. Ferguson was a 
member of the smuggling ring trading 
Egyptian curreney for the currency of 
other countries. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the De- 
partment's investigation definitely es- 
tablished that Mr. Ferguson, an employee 
of the American Government, had been 
caught participating in this smuggling 
ring, the only action taken against him 
was to accept his resignation in lieu of 
pressing charges. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD 
two letters confirming this whitewash 
attempt. First, I ask that there be 
printed the letter from the Department 
of Agriculture dated September 12, 
1963, signed by Mr. Lester P. Condon. 
This letter confirms the establishment of 
Mr. Ferguson’s guilt. I quote from this 
letter and then ask that the full letter 
appear in the RECORD: 

Investigation by this office and the De- 
partment of State security investigators con- 
firmed that Mr. Ferguson acted as a go- 
between in the sale of Egyptian currency 
for the currency of other countries. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., September 12, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: This refers to your 
August 20, 1963, letter to Mr. Rusk request- 
ing information on the Associated Press dis- 
patch from Cairo, dated July 2. 

This is to advise that on June 25, 1963, we 
received information that the agricultural 
attaché stationed at Cairo, Egypt, Herbert 
Keith Ferguson, was allegedly involved in 
Egyptian currency manipulations. Mr. Fer- 
guson was ordered to return to the United 
States, and he arrived in Washington on 
June 30, 1963.- Investigation by this office 
and the Department of State Security in- 
vestigators confirmed that Mr. Ferguson 
acted as a go-between in the sale of Egyptian 
currency for the currency of other countries. 
Tt has been established that no U.S. Govern- 
ment funds were involved. Mr. Ferguson 
submitted his resignation during the course 
of the investigation. 

This case was referred to the Department 
of Justice for possible criminal action. We 
have just been formally advised by letter 
from the Department of Justice that the 
currency manipulations by Mr. Ferguson did 
not appear to involve any violation of the 
Federal laws of the United States. Addi- 
tionally, the letter informed us that the De- 
partment of State had reported a possible 
violation of passport laws by Mr. Ferguson, 
and that the Department of Justice had re- 
quested State to investigate that matter 
further. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER P. CONDON, 
Inspector General. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Next I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a letter received 
from the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
dated October 21, 1963, signed by Mr. 
John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman. I quote 
one sentence from this letter, following 
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which I ask that the full letter be 
printed: 

This report, furnished us by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states that Mr. Ferguson 
resigned from his position July 3, for per- 
sonal reasons, in lieu of charges, while under 
investigation for alleged improper activities. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR WILLIAMS: In compliance 
with your request of September 30, there is 
enclosed the employment record of Mr. Her- 
bert K. Ferguson whose last employment was 
with the Department of Agriculture, as Agri- 
cultural attaché, Cairo, United Arab Re- 
public. 

This report, furnished us by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states that Mr. Ferguson 
resigned from his position July 3, for per- 
sonal reasons, in lieu of charges, while under 
investigation for alleged improper activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not only 
does the participation by Mr. Ferguson 
in this international smuggling ring 
while serving as an employee of the U.S. 
Government in Cairo, Egypt, bring dis- 
credit to him as an individual but his 
conduct is also a reflection on the entire 
United States. And when representa- 
tives of those countries see no action be- 
ing taken against the illegal activities of 
one of our foreign representatives, the 
inference naturally can be drawn that 
the State Department condones such 
operations. 

Rather than having attempted to 
whitewash this case it would have been 
far better for the State Department to 
have taken vigorous action to prosecute 
the guilty. 


SOVIET PERSECUTION OF 
CHRISTIANS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
Soviet Union, this year began with the 
revival of the antireligious campaign, 
aimed this time at those adherents of 
Christianity who, through nearly half a 
century of choking repressive measures, 
have held fast to their faith. Commu- 
nist Party newspapers, resorting to the 
most transparent ruses—such as attack- 
ing baptism as a cause of pneumonia— 
now turn their fire on age-old religious 
ceremonies that for centuries have been 
a source of sustenance and joy to Chris- 
tians everywhere. 

The Soviet Communists, unable to 
throttle the most peaceful and non- 
political group within their own coun- 
try, have undertaken a ruthless cam- 
paign to root out religious faith, a force 
deemed threatening to the Communist 
system. It seems that the widespread 
celebration of Christmas in the U.S.S.R. 
was a source of alarm to rulers there, for 
we learn that the Yelokhovski Cathedral, 
where thousands of Russians thronged 
to worship on the eve and day of 
Christmas, is expected to be torn down, 
supposedly to alleviate traffic conditions 
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in a city where few automobiles are in 
use. The Council of Ministers of the 
Russian Federation recently recom- 
mended the establishment of a commis- 
sion to create “new civil ceremonies of 
all kinds.” Apparently religious cere- 
monies marking the memorable events 
in the lives of individuals and families 
are also regarded as threatening to the 
Soviet system. 

Soviet party leaders have consistently 
engaged in a concerted but unsuccessful 
effort to forge monolithic culture within 
the U.S.S.R. Members of the Jewish re- 
ligion have suffered particularly. We 
offer our sympathy to those genuinely 
pious religious leaders and followers in 
Russia, that they may resist these re- 
newed attempts to crush spiritual 
strength. 


ARAB SUMMIT HATE CONFERENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week the world will be witness to one of 
the strangest international gatherings of 
the decade. Twelve heads of govern- 
ment will be present. The purpose of 
this meeting at which monarchs will 
rub shoulders with revolutionaries and 
presidents with generals is unfortunately 
not a constructive one, but a deliberately 
negative and belligerent one. 

The 13 Arab States of the Middle East 
are looking for a way to block the State 
of Israel from the water development 
and irrigation projects which are neces- 
sary to Israeli economic growth and 
progress. Although most of the Arab 
leaders are not on speaking terms with 
at least one of their colleagues, they have 
agreed, for the moment at least, to put 
their smaller grievances aside and con- 
centrate instead on their big hate, the 
State of Israel. 

To an objective, rational observer, 
there seems little that the Arab States 
can do. Israel has worked for years on 
a plan for diversion of the Jordan River 
waters to make the desert of the Negev 
flourish. Based originally on blueprints 
for a cooperative Arab-Israeli effort, 
Israel’s plans have proceeded even 
though the Arab States dropped out and 
refused to cooperate. The Arabs have 
no legal right to deny Israel a share of 
the waters of the Jordan. Equally, and 
perhaps more significantly, they do not 
have the military force or the outside 
backing that would be necessary to stop 
the Israeli moves. 

For this reason, the present, highly 
headlined meeting offers something of 
a puzzle. Some interpret it as a fa- 
natic Arab effort to push Nasser, who 
alone has a fairly respectable military 
force, into direct action, or to embarrass 
him if he refuses. Yet in actual fact, 
it was Nasser who called the meeting, 
and he may be seeking to spread the 
blame for inaction as widely as he can. 

On the other hand, when all the rival 
Arab leaders get together to talk about 
Israel, there can be no doubt that each 
will seek to outdo the others in the viru- 
lence of their verbal attacks on Israel. 
There can be no doubt that each will try 
to push the others into bearing the brunt 
of the stop-Israel movement while tak- 
ing as much of the credit as possible. 
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The fact is that what was originally ad- 
vertised as an Arab unity conference may 
instead advertise to the world Arab di- 
vergences and Arab inability to stop the 
development and progress of Israel. 

Nevertheless, the danger of more ex- 
treme action cannot be ruled out. The 
United States should take this occasion 
to make clear once again, both publicly 
and privately, that the United States 
will not tolerate Arab efforts to block 
reasonable Israeli diversion of some of 
the waters of the Jordan River. Our 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean is a po- 
tent force. It should be alert now and 
in the ensuing months to discourage 
any Arab adventures or military activi- 
ties directed toward Israel. 

If the Arabs wish to convene a “sum- 
mit conference” merely to lament their 
own inability to act, that can do little 
harm and indeed it may persuade some 
of Nasser’s listeners that his bark is 
worse than his bite. But if the Arab 
leaders move toward any decisive action 
or commitment against Israel, then the 
United States must make clear beyond 
question the interest and responsibility 
which we feel toward the continuation 
of peace—or relative peace—in the 
Middle East. 

The tragedy of this meeting, as of the 
large part of Arab policies since the 
emergence of Israel as an independent 
state, is that the efforts and energies of 
the 13 national leaders are turned to 
barren, unproductive hate. 

Through a policy of agreement and 
cooperation, there is so much the na- 
tions of the Middle East could learn, 
so many benefits that could be derived. 
Instead, Israeli technicians go to African 
nations and elsewhere to assist less 
skilled people while the pressing prob- 
lems of the desert lands of the Middle 
East are largely untouched except in 
Israel. A cooperative Arab-Israeli re- 
source development effort could make 
the desert bloom with crops. Instead, 
Cairo’s loudspeakers boom with hatred, 
this week through 13 voices instead of 
1, and the basic problems of the Arab 
peoples are utterly ignored. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN F, KENNEDY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, the special assistant 
to the President for science and tech- 
nology, has written a deeply moving 
eulogy of the late President Kennedy 
which appeared in Science magazine, on 
November 29, 1963. 

His remembrance of President Ken- 
nedy perceptively captures the true spirit 
of a man whose vision and outlook made 
it easy for him to understand the social 
significance of modern science and tech- 
nology. 

In this age of technological revolution 
we are fortunate to have such wise and 
dedicated men as Dr. Wiesner serving 
as science adviser to the President. 

I share with him this sense of great 
loss he felt for a leader who, though he 
had no background or training in scien- 
tific matters, nevertheless, had a quick, 
almost instinctive understanding of 
problems once he was given the facts. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Dr, Wiesner be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Science magazine, Nov. 29, 1963] 

JOHN F. KENNEDY: A REMEMBRANCE 


“His respect for sclence as an instrument 
of good was one of the Chief Executive’s dis- 
tinctive qualities“ Jerome B. Wiesner. 

(The following was written especially for 
Science by the late President’s special as- 
sistant for science and technology.) 

Never have I been given a more difficult 
task. To put into words the true spirit and 
charm and intelligence of John F. Kennedy 
would be impossible even for a writer far 
more gifted than I. It would take the tell- 
ing of many tales, a description of his han- 
dling of problems large and small, a detailed 
history of his 3 brief years as a world leader, 
to show his true greatness. 

I have just returned from Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery where thousands of people 
from all over the world paid their last re- 
spects to the man who had given them 80 
much hope. It was a beautiful, cold, sun- 
shiny day, the kind he loved. One could al- 
most call it a New England day. The day 
was like the President, radiant and crisp. 
He added something indescribable to every 
occasion; his smile brightened it, his humor 
livened it. He had a quick and often sar- 
donic humor and a quick mind. To these 
he added an optimism about the future and 
a determination to bring out the maximum 
capabilities of our people, and, indeed, of all 
mankind. He was an intelligent, educated 
man. He was a kindly man. I never knew 
him to do a mean thing to any person. He 
was never too busy for a word of greeting. 
He had a strong temper but one that sub- 
sided quickly. Challenged, he responded 
firmly. Big problems were never allowed to 
submerge the small, today’s problems to ob- 
scure tomorrow's. At the height of the great 
crises of his tenure—the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster, the resumption of nuclear testing by 
the Soviet Union, Mississippi, Birmingham, 
the confrontation with the Soviet Union over 
the missile installations in Cuba—he still 
talked about the future. He retained his 
monumental interest in the details of the 
ongoing business of government. He read 
an amazing amount, and seemingly remem- 
bered it all. He often asked about obscure 
stories concerning science buried in the New 
York Times or the London Observer or any 
one of the dozens of papers and periodicals 
he somehow found time to read. 


VISION AND OUTLOOK 


I met Jack Kennedy while he was a Sena- 
tor from my home State of Massachusetts. 
He needed advice on technical matters, par- 
ticularly military technology and nuclear 
test ban, issues then occupying much of 
my time. I agreed to help largely because 
friends asked me to and because he was my 
Senator. I heard from him only infre- 
quently at first and saw him even less. But 
even those brief contacts caused me to ad- 
mire him, so that I readily agreed to join 
up and provide what little help I could when 
he became the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Many things impressed me then 
and drew me to him. There was, of course, 
his charm but there was much more. I was 
most impressed by his quick, almost instinc- 
tive understanding of problems once he was 
given the facts. His background ill prepared 
him for an interest in scientific matters, yet 
his interest was lively. He was, in fact, then 
a member of the Harvard University visiting 
committee. Obviously unprepared to under- 
stand the theory of scientific subjects, he 
tried to get a physical feel of the matter. 
For example, he was forever trying to get 
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someone to explain electromagnetic propaga- 
tion comprehensibly. He didn’t call it that. 
He wanted to know how radio worked. But 
when one tried to answer, one learned that 
the question was not about electron tubes or 
transistors or coils—these were manmade 
things which he could believe—but why and 
how did nature really allow energy to be sent 
through space. 

Someone called him a truly modern man, 
this first American President to be born in 
the 20th century. And he was that. He 
had confidence in and used the modern tools. 
In a real sense technological marvels gave 
him his chance to be President. Without 
the airplane and television, he would not 
have been able to wage his successful cam- 
paign in 1960. And he never forgot this. 
His vision and outlook made it easy for him 
to understand other products of technology. 
President Kennedy, better than any political 
figure I have known, understood the social 
significance of modern science and tech- 
nology. 

As I try to remember the things that im- 
pressed me most about the President, four 
qualities stand out: his intelligence, his 
hopefulness, his sense of history, his striv- 
ing for excellence. All of us who worked 
with him were proud of him. His very ap- 
pearance, his composure, his sensitivity for 
every situation led us to an ever-growing ad- 
miration. He was the President from the 
very beginning, and as he was tested in his 
terrible job, he grew. 

His vision and perfectionism may best 
be seen in his speeches. He had a vision 
of what he thought the world could be, and 
he projected this in his poetic prose. His 
inaugural address set the plan for his ad- 
ministration, and he strove consistently to 
reach the goals he set then. He said, “To 
those peoples in the huts and villages of half 
the globe struggling to break the bonds of 
mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right. If 
a free society cannot help the many who are 
poor, it cannot save the few who are rich.” 

And about the arms race, “Finally, to 
those nations who would make themselves 
our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a 
request: that both sides begin anew the 
quest for peace, before the dark powers of 
destruction unleashed by science engulf all 
humanity in planned or accidental self-de- 
struction. * * * Let both sides explore what 
problems unite us instead of belaboring 
those problems which divide us. Let both 
sides, for the first time, formulate serious 
and precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms—and bring the absolute 
power to destroy other nations under the ab- 
solute control of all nations.” 

Much of President Kennedy’s hopefulness 
was derived from his conviction that science 
provided our Nation with vast powers for 

In the inaugural speech, he summed 
this up with, “Let both sides seek to invoke 
the wonders of science instead of its terrors. 
Together let us explore the stars, conquer 
the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” He was ever pressing to put tech- 
nology to work. In foreign affairs, for help- 
ing other nations, for insuring our security, 
in seeking solutions to our domestic prob- 
lems, he looked to science for the clues. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY SPEECHES 


Twice he responded to invitations to speak 
before the National Academy of Sciences, and, 
as far as I know, set a precedent for Presi- 
dential attendance at academy functions. 

On April 25, 1961, the President, in dedi- 
cating the new wing of the academy, disre- 
garded his prepared text and in an eloquent 
extemporaneous talk revealed his sensitive 
understanding of the necessary coopération 
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between the Government and the scientific 
community. In calling upon the academy 
and the scientific community, the President 
remarked: 

“This country must move forward, and 
most of the areas where we must move for- 
ward involve most sophisticated problems 
which your experience and training can help 
us to solve. One of the problems, it seems 
to me, of a free society is the fact that all of 
the questions which we must decide now are 
extremely sophisticated questions. It is diffi- 
cult enough for those who hold office, either 
in the administration or in the Congress, to 
attempt to make a determination between 
alternate courses of action—fiscal policy, 
monetary policy, agricultural policy, inter- 
national policy, disarmament, arms control, 
all the rest, all of these involve questions to 
confound the experts. For those of us who 
are not expert and yet must be called upon 
to make decisions which involve the security 
of our country, which involve the expendi- 
tures of hundreds of millions or billions of 
dollars, we must turn, in the last resort, to 
objective, disinterested scientists who bring 
a strong sense of public responsibility and 
public obligation. So this academy is most 
important.” 

Again, on October 22, 1963, a month to the 
day before the tragic events in Fewos. the 
President appeared before the academy on 
the occasion of its anniversary coavocution 
and he emphasized the importance of basic 
scientific investigations, the contributions 
that science can make to international ob- 
jectives, and the interdisciplinary and inter- 
cultural aspects of science in playing its role 
in modern society. He also dwelt on a theme 
that he many time expressed, the need for 
applying the results of scientific and tech- 
nological advances to the conservation and 
development of natural resources, During 
his relatively brief stay in office he gave 
physical meaning to these objectives. 

On the subject of basic scientific research, 
the President said in his last academy 

h: 

“But if basic research is to be properly 
„it must be better understood, I 
ask you to refiect on this problem and on 
the means by which, in the years to come, 
our society can assure continuing backing 
to fundamental research in the life sciences, 
the physical sciences, the social sciences, on 
natural resources, on agriculture, on protec- 
tion against pollution and erosion. Together, 
the scientific community, the government, 
industry, and education must work out the 
way to nourish American science in all its 

power and vitality.” 

President Kennedy regarded international 
scientific cooperative activities and scientific 

as one of the strongest bridges to 
other nations, and at the academy celebra- 
tion he expanded on this view. “I would 
suggest that science is already moving to 
enlarge its influence in three general ways: 
in the interdisciplinary area, in the interna- 
tional area, and in the intercultural area. 
For science is the most powerful means we 
have for the unification of knowledge, and 
@ main obligation of its future must be to 
deal with problems which cut across bound- 
aries, whether boundaries between the sci- 
ences, boundaries between nations, or bound- 
daries between man’s scientific and his hu- 
mane concerns.” 

He closed his talk with an anecdote that 
revealed the strength of his conviction about 
the importance of basic research to the coun- 
try’s future when he remarked, “the great 
French Marshal Lyautey once said to his 
gardener: ‘Plant a tree tomorrow.’ And the 
gardener said, It won't bear fruit for a hun- 
dred years.“ In that case,’ said Lyautey to 
the gardener, ‘plant it this afternoon.” 
“That is how I feel about your work,” said 
the President. 
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BASIC RESEARCH AND MANPOWER 


Under the President's leadership there has 
been a substantial strengthening of the basic 
research grants of the National Science 
Foundation in recognition not only of the 
need for the results of such research, but 
also of the essential role of basic research in 
the training of new scientists, In a news 
conference on January 15, 1962, the President 
expressed his concern about the future ade- 
quacy of our scientific and technical man- 
power in referring to a study of Soviet tech- 
nical manpower that had just been published 
by the National Science Foundation. He 
said, “This has been a matter of some con- 
cern to me for some time because one of the 
most critical problems facing this Nation is 
the inadequacy of the supply of scientific 
and technical manpower, to satisfy the ex- 
panding requirements of this country's re- 
search and development efforts in the near 
future.” He called upon the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee, in cooperation 
with the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, to report as quickly as possible 
on the specific measures that could be taken 
to develop the necessary, well qualified scien- 
tists and engineers, and he reinforced his 
personal concern with the words, “To all 
those who may be within the sound of my 
voice or who may follow your stories in the 
papers, I want to emphasize the great new 
and exciting field of the sciences.” Follow- 
ing a submission of the Science Advisory 
Committee report of December 1962 on needs 
for graduate training in engineering, mathe- 
matics, and physical sciences, the President's 
1964 budget for the National Science Foun- 
dation reflected his acceptance of the PSAC 
judgment of the importance of increased 
support for graduate education. This is also 
reflected in his proposed legislation to in- 
crease the number of fellowships under the 
National Defense Education Act, and in his 
extemporaneous remarks at the National 
Academy celebration he expressed his deep 
disappointment in the failure of the Con- 
gress to support this program. 

SPACE PROGRAM 

During his administration he made per- 
sistent efforts to strengthen the U.S. 
program. He saw in it the opportunity to 
serve many national needs. He was firmly 
convinced that Soviet space supremacy had 
greatly weakened the United States in its 
foreign affairs. He saw military hazards in 
a lagging space capability. He saw the ex- 
Ploration of space as one of the great hu- 
man adventures of this century, and he 
appreciated the important scientific possi- 
bilities of space exploration. He dedicated 
this Nation to a massive space program with 
a firm target of a manned lunar landing in 
this decade. This is a costly program and 
his decision to undertake it was not made 
lightly. He talked to hundreds of people in 
the process of making his decision and he 
weighed the costs with real concern. In the 
end he became convinced that the United 
States could not remain second in this im- 
portant field. Despite continual review, he 
remained convinced of the correctness of this 
course. 

Yet with the closing of the gap between 
United States and U.S.S.R. outer space capa- 
bilities, he followed through his inaugural 
theme with the proposal to the U.S.S.R. for a 
joint moon venture. 

He also followed through on his inaugural 
hopes of conquering the deserts, and the na- 
tional efforts at desalinization were greatly 
reinforced, along with a stepped-up program 
of underlying basic and applied research to 
overcome the barriers to economic 
desalinization. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


In the field of natural resources, the Presi- 
dent early in his administration took steps 
to accelerate the pace of the national pro- 
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gram in oceanography, and at the same time 
provided leadership and backing both for 
congressional support and for a coordinated, 
balanced, and imaginative interagency ap- 
proach to oceanographic research. An old 
sailor, he had a special interest in this re- 
search, He got a particular pleasure when 
the Presidential yacht Williamsburg was 
converted into an oceanographic research 
vessel. For a film on oceanographic research 
just completed, the President provided the 
opening and closing lines. Recently, after 
I had recovered from the consequences of 
a sailing accident, inaccurately reported, he 
offered to give me lessons in sailing and 
press relations. He called upon both the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Fed- 
eral Council for Science and Technology to 
study and make recommendations for 
strengthening the Federal efforts across the 
broad horizons of natural resources in the 
land, sea, and air so that they can better 
serve the needs of the American people. 

Early in his administration, too, the Presi- 
dent lent substance to his desire to encour- 
age commerce through science and technol- 
ogy by initiating a national program to 
strengthen civilian technology, including the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Science and Technology. In 
remarks prepared for delivery in Dallas, never 
given, the President pointed out that com- 
munities possessing the best in research and 
graduate facilities tend to attract the new 
and growing industries. He congratulated 
those who recognized the relationship be- 
tween leadership and learning and the need 
for community support for the advancement 
of learning underlying the creation of the 
forward-looking Graduate Research Center 
of the Southwest. 

President Kennedy’s interest in interna- 
tional aspects of science was again highlight- 
ed in his September 20, 1963, address to the 
United Nations, where he urged a world cen- 
ter for health communications to warn of 
epidemics and the adverse effects of certain 
drugs; regional research centers to advance 
common medical knowledge and train new 
scientists and doctors for new nations; and 
a cooperative system of satellites to provide 
communication and weather information on 
a worldwide basis. As a result of his initia- 
tive, work has already begun in the world 
meteorological organization to develop the 
outlines of a world weather system and to 
strengthen basic research in atmospheric 
sciences on an international basis. 

In connection with technical assistance to 
newly developing countries, the President 
was instrumental in bringing about closer 
attention to the need for research underly- 
ing the planning and execution of the AID 
program. This was reflected in the formula- 
tion of his Alliance for Progress program with 
its emphasis on science education, and in 
the establishment of the Office of Human Re- 
sources and Social Development in the Agen- 
cy for International Development. 

There are numerous other examples of 
President Kennedy’s interest in promoting 
the development and application of science 
on an international basis, ranging from his 
initiative in establishing the United States- 
Japan Science Committee and his encourage- 
ment of the scientists’ Pugwash movement, 
to his request for specific studies from his 
Science Advisory Committee, including a 
study of the problem of hoof and mouth 
disease in Argentina, the problem of water 
logging in Pakistan, and most recently his 
initiation of a study of the boll weevil prob- 
lem in cotton production, a matter of in- 
ternational as well as national concern. 


ARMS CONTROL 

I have already referred to the President's 
strong conviction about the need for bring- 
ing about adequately safeguarded interna- 
tional arms control, a matter that occupied 
a very substantial part of his time from 
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the very first days of his administration. 
The whole world can be thankful for two 
major accomplishments that flowed from 
his efforts, two monuments to his labors 
on the road to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty—which can inspire us to persist 
in the efforts to avoid the nuclear holocaust 
that so haunted him. One of his first acts 
was to propose to Congress the creation of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the world’s first governmental activity dedi- 
cated solely to the study of disarmament 
problems. As a result, the U.S. Govern- 
ment now has a small cadre of professionals 
in this extremely complicated and impor- 
tant field. 

The signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
gave the President enormous satisfaction. 
“or him it proved that meaningful disarma- 
ment steps were possible, and it justified the 
hundreds of hours of debate and study, the 
deep disappointments along the way. His 
striving for this treaty, begun in the first 
days of his administration, weathered many 
bitter disappointments and was the subject 
of much unjust criticism. He could hardly 
have been blamed had he abandoned hope 
after the Russians resumed nuclear testing 
in the summer of 1961. Characteristically, 
though, he continued his attempts to work 
out an acceptable agreement. The question 
of the need for further nuclear tests in order 
to enhance our national security involved 
highly technical issues and extremely con- 
troversial ones as well. So did the capabili- 
ties of nuclear test detection systems. The 
President made himself an expert on these 
subjects. He listened to many briefings and 
more debates. He talked to experts with 
every possible view and finally formed his 
own conclusions. 

In the process he also achieved an under- 
standing of the role of scientific advice in 
policy matters. In his last National Academy 
address he said, “As the country had reason 
to note in recent weeks during the debate 
on the test ban treaty, scientists do not al- 
ways unite themselves on their recommenda- 
tions to makers of policy. This is only 
partly becaues of scientific disagreements. 
It is even more because the big issues so 
often go beyond the possibilities of exact 
scientific determination. 

“I know few significant questions of public 
policy which can safely be confided to com- 
puters. In the end, the hard decisions in- 
escapably involve imponderables of intui- 
tion, prudence, and judgment.” 

The President called the nuclear test ban 
treaty a small first step. Since its signing 
the nations of the world have also responded 
to his call for a pledge to prohibit the plac- 
ing of nuclear weapons in orbit. He hoped 
that these agreements would be followed by 
many more. 

President Kennedy not only understood 
the need to invest resources for extending 
our understanding of science and its appli- 
cations but also saw the need for institu- 
tional change to guide and assist the mount- 
ing governmental. involvement in science 
and technology to serve national objectives. 
He shared the view that the Federal scien- 
tific enterprise would be best served by 
strengthening the individual agencies whose 
missions required the exploitation of sci- 
ence, rather than by the creation of an 
all-encompassing department of science. 
Toward this end he sought the inclusion 
of a technically educated individual at the 
policy level in each department which is 
heavily dependent upon science for the ac- 
complishment of its mission. The evolution 
of the Office of Science and Technology also 
reflects this policy of building strength in 
the individual agencies. On March 29, 1962, 
after much discussion, he sent a message to 
the Congress providing for reorganization in 
the field of science and technology. He 
pointed out that the evergrowing signifi- 
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cance and complexity of Federal programs 
had earlier necessitated several steps for im- 
proving the organizational arrangements of 
the executive branch. The President be- 
lieved that the creation of the Office of 
Science and Technology would facilitate 
communication between the executive 
branch and the Congress. The wisdom of 
the President in making this proposal is 
being increasingly realized through the ac- 
tivities of its director, in its close collabora- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget, its 


presentations to congressional committees). 


and through its leadership in initiating 
long-range planning of reseafch and devel- 
opment within the Federal agencies. To 


assist this work, the National Science Foun- 


dation has created an Office of Resources 
Planning, and closer ties with the National 
Academy of Sciences have been established 
through its newly created Committee on Sci- 
ence and Public Affairs. 

These are only the highlights of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s broad interest in science and 
technology and the tangible forms they have 
taken. Although much progress has been 
made, much more needs to be done. But 
because of his interest and support we have 
a stronger base upon which to extend the 
already impressive contributions of Ameri- 
can science and technology. 


SENATOR McGOVERN EXPLAINS 
VOLUNTARY WHEAT CERTIFI- 
CATE PLAN 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on January 9 the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the National Wheatgrowers As- 
sociation in Amarillo, Tex. 

Senator McGovern is well known as 
the author of the voluntary wheat cer- 
tificate plan. He tells me that the volun- 
tary wheat certificate plan, which is em- 
bodied in S. 1946 and currently before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, has been endorsed by wheat asso- 
ciations in 12 States and that the Na- 
tional Grange has further adopted a 
resolution supporting the program. 

The National Wheatgrowers Associa- 
tion contains approximately 70,000 mem- 
bers and has unanimously endorsed the 
McGovern proposal. Senator MCGOVERN 
sets forth his plan in this outstanding 
address, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT In 1964 
(Remarks of Senator GEORGE McGovern, of 

South Dakota, at the annual convention of 

the National Wheatgrowers Association, in 

Amarillo, Tex:, January 9, 1964) 

The m who can foresee the role of 
wheat in the world in 1964, as proposed for 
me in the program, would be one of history's 
major prophets. 

Since about 8000 B.C.—10,000 years ago— 
when wheat made it possible for a band of 
humans to establish the first permanent 
homes on the Mesopotamian plains, wheat 
has played a major role in the history of 
mankind, 


It has never had a more important role 
than it has today. 

The world situation would be vastly dif- 
ferent now if Russia's grain bins, instead of 
ours, bulged with surplus wheat, or if Red 
China had a few hundred million bushels for 
annual export. 

Wheat may help determine the outcome of 
the competition between the free world and 
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the Marxist world. Free world provision of 
wheat not only to underdeveloped nations, 
but to some of the Eastern bloc countries, 
can have a far-reaching political and eco- 
nomic impact. 

History may very well record that our 
much-maligned surplus of wheat in the late 
fifties and sixties turned the tide of the cold 
war. In the 9-year life of Public Law 480, 
$8 billion worth of wheat and flour, at Com- 
modity Credit Corporation costs, has been ex- 
ported under agreements signed with other 
nations. It is by far the most important 
commodity on our Public Law 480 list. As 


-director of the Nation’s food-for-peace pro- 


gram under Public Law 480 in 1961 and 
1962, I saw American wheat bringing life and 
strength and hope to millions of human be- 
ings all over the world. 

Wheat is also important in our relation- 
ships with our allies. The present compet- 
itive situation between our country and 
other wheat-exporting nations is fraught 
with serious political and diplomatic prob- 
lems that may be more fundamental than 
the economic significance. There is need 
for forward-looking rational trade policies 
among the free-world countries rather than 
a free-for-all scramble for markets. 

Wheat policy can have far reaching domes- 
tic consequences. It can determine the 
prosperity of the western wheat States, in- 
cluding the well-being of every business 
from the banks to the barber shops in 
thousands of small towns and cities. This 
can affect the national economy. It can 
determine whether our agriculture is going 
to move more swiftly away from family-type 
agriculture to large commercial or even 
corporate farming, swelling the ranks of 
the unemployed in the cities. 

Obviously, the commodity under discus- 
sion at this annual meeting of the National 
Wheatgrowers Association has significance 
far beyond the price or income to the pro- 
ducers. Let me suggest a sound wheat pro- 
gram must assure producers an adequate in- 
come and avoid the liquidation of farming 
operations, especially at a time of chronic 
unemployment as a consequence of auto- 
mation and weak spots in the economy. 

A sound wheat program must avoid dump- 
ing into either the domestic feed market or 
into the world markets to the disadvantage 
of others. 

A sound wheat policy must, at the same 
time, maintain in reserve our ability to ex- 
pand exports, and to expand production as 
rapidly as this important cereal can be used 
to combat hunger and promote peace and 
freedom. 

The importance of wheat in my State, in 
the national economy, and in the world as 
a whole were all in my mind last July when 
I proposed S. 1946, the voluntary wheat cer- 
tificate plan, to prevent a chaotic wheat 
situation in 1964. 

It was then my hope that by some near 
miracle we might get quick consideration of 
wheat legislation ahead of most of winter 
wheat seeding but that was a vain hope. 
Producers were not united for a program. 
Federal officials were not convinced that a 
new program should be offered. Senator 
ALLEN ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, told 
me correctly, when I sought early hearings 
on the bill, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to pass wheat legislation until there 
was unity behind a proposal among all the 
forces concerned and, that even then, the 
outcome would be doubtful. 

As a consequence of that situation, I reset 
my goals for wheat legislation in advance 
of spring planting, and have attempted in 
the intervening months to encourage con- 
sideration and the unification of forces be- 
hind a common approach to this very crucial 
problem. 

It is gratifying to me that despite the dif- 
ficulties of communication, 10 State wheat 
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associations have endorsed a voluntary wheat 
certificate plan, and that the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association, the National Grange and 
leaders of the National Farmers Union and 
the National Federation of Grain Coope a- 
tives are with us. Also, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Feed Grains and Wheat have called 
for a voluntary certificate approach to the 
wheat problem—plus quick congressional 
action so prices will not fall in 1964. Presi- 
dent Johnson has made it clear to the Con- 
g ess that he strongly favors wheat legisla- 
tion as quickly as possible and Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman has testified that the 
voluntary certificate plan is the best 
approach. 

Two of the critical first steps toward adop- 
tion of a program for wheat applicable to 
the 1964 crop have been taken. Producers 
have united on an app oach to the problem. 
The administration has joined in the effort. 
The third step—congressional considera- 
tion—is now being taken. Hearings are cur- 
rently in progress before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Wheat, chaired by the able Texas 
Congressman, GRAHAM PURCELL. But unless 
insistence upon legislation by the supporters 
of a certificate plan is sufficiently intense to 
sweep aside political letha gy and opposition 
tactics, this third step will never be com- 
pleted. 

Passing a wheat bill in either the U.S. 
Senate or the House of Representatives is 
going to be a nip-and-tuck battle which can 
only be won if we have the support of every 
Congressman and Senator from the wheat- 
producing States, plus the support of oth- 
ers who are concerned about the economic 
effect of a sharp decline in farm income, or 
are simply being loyal to the administration. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 
passed the House of Representatives by a 202 
to 197 vote. It had only a 4-vote margin— 
42 to 38—in the Senate when the original 
test vote was taken in May 1962 on S. 3325, 
the original Senate version of the Food and 

Agriculture Act of 1962. 

The vote against the bill in the Senate in- 
cluded 7 Senators from the 11 States repre- 
sented in the National Association of Wheat- 
growers. The vote against the bill in the 
House—the 202 to 197 vote—included 33 
“no” votes from the 11 States represented in 
your association. 

Wheat growers can not take “no” votes 
for an answer in 1964 from their own Mem- 
bers of Congress and expect to pass a wheat 


program. 

It is apparent that opponents of the volun- 
tary certificate proposal intend to fight it 
with every weapon they can use. It will not 
disturb present price relationships between 
wheat and bread, and other wheat products. 
Nevertheless, the “bread tax” charge already 
has been raised. It is not a legitimate 
charge against the certificate plan until 
the middlemen make bond that they will re- 
duce consumer prices on wheat products next 
July 1 in proportion to any reduction in 
wheat prices to farmers. But it is already 
being used whether it is legitimate or not— 
and we will hear it more and more through 
the next few weeks. 

One can be sure that something is afoot 
when the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States supports a Brannan plan— 
production payments—for any product, even 
on a temporary basis, yet that is what the 
chairman of their agriculture committee did 
before the Purcell subcommittee last month. 
He urged payments from the Treasury—not 
certificates. 

Let no one tell you, as wheat producers, 
that production payments would be better 
than the certificate system for wheat. 

The forces advocating production pay- 
ments at the moment do not intend that 
they shall continue. 
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Wheatgrowers should read, and insist that 
those who represent them in Congress, also 
read all of the recent testimony in regard 
to the use of payments. They will find in 
the chamber of commerce testimony this 
statement: 

“We urge the provision of a transitional 
program in which prices are more clearly 
determined by the real market with partial 
offsets in the form of direct payments to 
producers. These payments would, to start 
with, be in the amount of the difference be- 
tween the present artificially supported level 
and the average received in the markets. 

“In the first place, this payments program 
should be of relatively short duration. This 
means not only that the payments should be 
known in advance to terminate at the end of 
the transition period, but also that during 
that period they would be gradually and 
systematically reduced—scheduled to taper 
off.” 

I have often wondered what the virtue is 
of gradually bankrupting the farmers. The 
only advantage that I have been able to 
discover in it is that it would provide a 
steady flow of cases into the bankruptcy 
courts for a few years rather than a single, 
sudden deluge. : 

We are indebted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for its candor in 
supporting payments. 

In a very different way, we are indebted 
to two great Texans on the House Agriculture 
Committee for their enlightened leadership 
in Congress in agricultural affairs. 

Congressman W. R. PoacE, the ranking 
Democrat on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, is one of our real agricultural states- 
men. He is not only a close student of farm 
affairs, but an excellent legislative craftsman. 
He knows the problems of legislating—of 
getting bills enacted. He knows what is 
practical and what is impractical, and is a 
great helmsman in any legislative voyage. 

Congressman GRAHAM PURCELL, chairman 
of the Wheat Subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee, will be entitled to 
much of the credit if a wheat bill is passed 
before spring wheat has to go into the 
ground, Congressman PURCELL called hear- 
ings on wheat last July, less than 60 days 
after the referendum. Those hearings made 
it possible to call national attention to the 
catastrophic drop which would occur in 
wheat income unless a new wheat law was 
enacted—to get people to thinking. Had it 
been practical to do so, Mr. PURCELL’s sub- 
committee was then in a position to initiate 
a bill in advance of winter wheat planting, 
but it was obviously not practical. No one 
was ready to move. The administration was 
stunned by the outcome of the referendum, 
and a great many legislators were bitterly 
suggesting that wheat farmers should be 
allowed to drown in their own surpluses—an 
attitude that has subsided some in the 8 
months since the referendum, but is not 
entirely gone yet. 

We are indebted to Mr. PURCELL now for 
having his House hearings on wheat so well 
advanced that there can be quick action on 
a wheat bill in the House this month or 
early in February—action which must come 
quickly if there is to be a 1964 program at all. 
If the House had to start from the beginning 
tomorrow, the prospect for wheat legislation 
by March 1 or March 15 would be gloomy 
indeed. 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, has assured me that the Senate com- 
mittee will meet promptly and set its course 
on wheat and cotton legislation. 2 

Senator ELLENDER is himself now out- 
spokenly opposed to any new wheat legis- 
lation. The last time I talked with him he 
felt that the results of last May's referendum 
should be allowed to stand, that wheat pro- 
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ducers should be allowed to vote on com- 
pulsory controls again this year, and, if they 
vote “No” again that wheat programs should 
be allowed to lapse altogether. 

I hope that it will be possible to dissuade 
the distinguished Agriculture Committee 
chairman from this view, and win his sup- 
port. But it should be recognized that his 
view is held by numerous others in both the 
House and Senate. We cannot win back all 
those who voted for the farm bill in 1962. It 
is this fact which makes it imperative that 
we have solid support from wheat State 
Members of both the Senate and the House. 

We cannot lose 33 wheat State House Mem- 
bers, and 7 wheat State Senators in 1964 and 
expect to get new legislation. It will be a real 
legislative achievement if a wheat bill is 
passed with 100 percent support from the 
major wheat-producing States. 

The third step toward a wheat program 
effective in 1964 is the most difficult one. It 
will take all the political muscle that can be 
assembled by producers, the Department of 
Agriculture, and those of us in Congress com- 
mitted to such a program to get favorable 
congressional action. It is gratifying that 
most of the scattered battalions of farmers 
and producers have been brought together 
around a common banner. But the show- 
down—the test of strength with those who 
want to deflate agriculture—is just now be- 
ginning. 

The way the battle goes—the outcome—is 
largely up to those who are assembled here 
today, and what you are able to do in the 
next 30 to 60 days with my colleagues—and 
they are your Representatives—in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is impossible, in my opinion, to be overly 
urgent about wheat legislation. ` 

If the value of wheat as an ingredient in 
foodstuffs drops in 1964 to $1.25—or even to 
a somewhat higher world price, but still be- 
low its present food price—it will be next to 
impossible to restore present price levels. 

Time is short. I expect to go directly 
from here to Washington and make wheat 
legislation my immediate top interest in the 
2d session of the 88th Congress. I hope to see 
some of you there very soon. 


Number of votes lost in 1962 on Food and 
Agriculture Act from the 11 Wheatgrowers’ 
Association States 
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WOOL IMPORT PROBLEM BEFORE 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
increasing imports of raw wool and wool 
cloth and clothing are of increasing con- 
cern to our domestic wool industry. The 
effective operation of the National Wool 
Act may be affected if present trends 
continue or are encouraged. 

An interesting statement on this sub- 
ject was presented to the US. Tariff 
Commission on January 10, 1964, by Mr. 
Edwin E. Marsh on behalf of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Texas is the 
leading wool growing State in the Na- 
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tion; our State has a vital interest in this 
problem. I ask unanimous consent that 
this statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH 
SUBJECT MATTER OF BRIEF 


Strong opposition to inclusion of above 
items on the list for consideration of further 
tariff reductions because of adverse economic 
effect both on the domestic sheep industry 
and the operation of the National Wool Act. 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Arizona Wool Growers Association, 
Phoenix. 

California Wool Growers Association, San 
Francisco. 

Colorado Wool Growers Association, Den- 
ver. 

Idaho Wool Growers Association, Boise. 

Indiana Sheep Breeders Association, La- 
fayette. 

Maryland Sheep Breeders Association, 
Germantown. 

Mississippi Sheep Producers Association, 
State College. 
Montana 

Helena. 

Nevada Wool Growers Association, Ely. 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association, 
Albuquerque. 

Oregon Wool Growers Association, Fossil. 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers As- 
sociation, Belle Fourche. 

Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, 
San Angelo. 

Utah Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake 
City. 

Washington Wool Growers Association, 
Ellensburg. 

Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming Wool 

Casper. 

Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. (membership in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma). 

North Central Wool Marketing Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (membership in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska). 

My name is Edwin E. Marsh. I am execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
I am presenting this statement in behalf of 
our organization, which in 1965 will have 
completed 100 years as the recognized spokes- 
man for the sheep farmers and ranchers of 
the United States. 

Our principal membership consists of 19 
State and area sheep producer and wool mar- 
keting organizations listed on the preceding 
page of this statement. These organizations 
operate in the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
the 23-State area covered by these organiza- 
tions, approximately 75 percent of the Na- 
tion’s sheep, lambs, and wool are produced. 

You no doubt remember my appearance 
before you just 1 month ago when I was also 
speaking on behalf of domestic sheep pro- 
ducers and opposing reductions in duties on 
dressed lamb and mutton and live lambs. 
Like a stool which needs three legs for proper 
support, ours is an industry dependent for 
its existence on the income from the sale 
of three products—sheep, lambs, and wool. 
Because of this and the fact that tariff duties 
on these three competing imports, as well as 
on wool manufacturers, are all listed for ne- 
gotiation at forthcomig tariff conferences, 


Wool Growers Association, 


Growers Association, 
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we find it necessary to appear before you on 
these two occasions. We testified last month 
on certain duties listed in schedule 1 of U.S. 
Tariffs and this testimony covers duties on 
a number of schedule 3 items. 

We appear before you today in strong op- 
position to any further reductions in tariff 
duties on raw wool, woven wool fabrics, wool 
apparel items and miscellaneous wool textile 
products. Here are the facts: 

DUTIES ON RAW WOOL 

On January 1, 1948, duties on raw wool 
for apparel use—those wools of a fineness 
competing with the bulk of our own domes- 
tie production—were reduced 25 percent. 
Some coarser grades were reduced up to 50 
percent. This was done in spite of strong 
protests of our industry and predictions of 
the adverse economic effect such reductions 
would have on our industry. When that 
reduction went into effect on January 1, 1948, 
we had 34,337,000 sheep in the United States. 
Five years later, on January 1, 1953, that 
number had dropped almost 2½ million 
head, to 31,900,000. The drop would have 
been even greater if the Korean war had not 
caused a temporary spurt in wool prices 
which, also temporarily raised the sheep 
population slightly in 1951 and 1952. Our 
protests prior to this 1948 reduction were 
amply justified as evidenced by this reduc- 
tion in our sheep population. Furthermore, 
our predictions of the adverse economic effect 
of this reduction were well borne out by the 
section 22 investigation of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, made in 1953 after 5 years of 
operation under the reduced tariff. This 
investigation of the Tariff Commission re- 
vealed: 

“1. That wool, carbonized wool, and wool 
tops are, in the aggregate, being imported 
and are practically certain to continue to be 
imported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to 
materially interfere with and to tend to 
render ineffective the price-support program 
for wool undertaken by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

“2. That to prevent imports of said wool, 
carbonized wool and wool tops from render- 
ing or tending to render ineffective, or ma- 
terlally interfering with, the said price-sup- 
port program for wool undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture, it is necessary 
that a fee of 10 cents per pound of clean 
content but not more than 50 per centum 
ad valorem be imposed on wool, and a fee of 
11% cents per pound but not more than 50 
per centum ad valorem be imposed on car- 
bonized wool and wool tops.” 

In line with these findings the Tariff Com- 
mission on February 19, 1954, made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“It is recommended that the President 
issue a proclamation pursuant to section 
22(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, imposing the fees on imports of 
wool, carbonized wool, and wool tops set forth 
in finding 2 above, such fees to be in addi- 
tion to the duties imposed upon such prod- 
ucts under paragraphs 1101(a), 1102, and 
1106 of the Tariff Act of 1930." 

On March 4, 1954, the administration 
announced that in lieu of taking action on 
these recommendations, it was submitting to 
Congress a program providing for Govern- 
ment assistance to growers when wool prices 
dropped below desired levels. The results 
was the passage by Congress of the National 
Wool Act which the President signed into 
law on August 28, 1954. 

Our association since its inception in 1865 
has always advocated a tariff adequate to 
meet differences in costs of production here 
and abroad. Members of our association 
finally supported the National Wool Act as a 
substitute for the recommended increase in 
tariff duties by reason of the fact that pay- 
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ments under the act were to be tied to and 
limited to receipts from 70 percent of the 
tariff revenue on wool and wool manufac- 
tures. This support by our members was 
also based on an understanding by the ad- 
ministration that in order for the National 
Wool Act to function properly, the tariff 
would have to be held at least at existing 
levels. In order for the National Wool Act to 
function properly today it is still very neces- 
sary that the duties on wool and wool manu- 
factures be held at least at present levels. 
In fact, the Department of Agriculture has 
not seen fit to raise the incentive level on 
‘wool since the inception of the Wool Act al- 
most 10 years ago. 

One compelling reason for this is the 
danger of depleting available funds at cur- 
rent tariff levels under the terms of the 
act. Costs of production in the domestic 
sheep industry, however, have risen con- 
stantly since the passage of the National 
Wool Act in 1964. 

Any reduction in duties on raw wool (or 
wool manufactures) would jeopardize funds 
available for Wool Act payments and within 
a short time could cause depletion of funds 
available for payment under the terms of 
the act. Furthermore, a tariff reduction 
would no doubt cause reduction in the price 
of domestic wool on the open market, there- 
by necessitating a larger payment by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to meet the 
difference between the market price and the 
incentive payment level. 

During the first few years of the operation 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 duties on raw wool 
amounted to 85 to 90 percent on an ad 
valorem basis. Today with duty reductions 
and changes in our economy, the tariff on an 
ad valorem basis is only 20 to 25 percent. 
In other words the United States has already 
made a most substantial sacrifice for the 
benefit of foreign countries shipping wool 
here—a sacrifice they should highly appre- 
ciate instead of constantly requesting even 
further cuts at the expense of our domestic 
sheep industry. 

Representatives of foreign countries may 
come to these hearings and tell you that 
they could increase their shipments of raw 
wool to this country if the tariff were re- 
duced. A few years ago this could have been 
true. We seriously doubt that it is true to- 
day. Our mills have been decreasing their 
production and in some cases liquidating 
entirely because they are being forced out of 
business by the tremendous growth in im- 
ports of finished wool products. The pro- 
duction capacity of our domestic mills is 
now the determining factor in the use of 
foreign and domestic wool—not the present 
20 to 25 percent ad valorem tariff. However, 
I hasten to add that while this tariff is no 
longer a determining factor in imports, it 
has nevertheless been the factor that has 
kept many sheep producers from bankruptcy 
and liquidation. This it has done both by 
partial compensation for differences in pro- 
duction costs here and abroad and also 
through the application of these duties to 
the National Wool Act. 

In the interests of maintaining a domestic 
sheep industry, therefore, we strongly urge 
this body to recommend that the raw wool 
tariff items not be on the lost for forthcom- 
ing tariff negotiations. 

DUTIES ON WOVEN WOOL FABRICS 

During the hearings you are conducting on 
schedule 3 tariff items you will hear testi- 
mony from the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers and other representatives of 
domestic mills using wool. I know they will 
tell you of the vast increases in the imports 
of competing wool cloth during the past few 
years. One of the very important factors in 
the increasing liquidation and reduced ca- 
pacity of our domestic mills is this rapid and 
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heavy increase in competing wool cloth im- 
ports from countries with wage and produc- 
tion costs below ours—in some cases dras- 
tically below ours. I will not take the time of 
this body today to point out to you the 
alarming increases in our wool cloth imports. 
This whole problem will be adequately cov- 
ered by wool manufacturer representatives 
scheduled to appear before you this month. 
However, I do want to point out the extreme 
concern that we share with our domestic 
mills over this growing and serious problem. 
Domestic wool is not exported but must be 
sold in this country. Since domestic mills 
are the only customers for domestic raw 
wool, our wool growers are naturally inter- 
ested in preserving their only market. They 
are concerned with liquidation of mills and 
consequently shrinkage of production ca- 
pacity in this country. We have therefore co- 
operated very closely with our domestic mills 
in an effort to solve this problem. Senators 
trom our wool-growing States have become 
concerned and have joined with Senators 
from the wool-manufacturing States in con- 
ferring at the White House level on this 
problem during the past 2 years. 

As more and more of our mills have closed 
or reduced their capacity, strong efforts have 
been underway looking toward internation- 
al agreements for quantitative limitations on 
wool cloth to the United States. In view of 
these efforts it seems entirely inconsistent 
and indefensible that tariffs on manufac- 
tured wool items would eyen be placed on 
the preliminary list for further tariff reduc- 
tions. 


DUTIES ON WOOL WEARING APPAREL AND ACCES~ 
SORIES AND MISCELLANEOUS WOOL TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 


Wool grown on the farms and ranches of 
the United States not only goes into cloth 
and other miscellaneous textile products 
manufactured in the United States, but all 
apparel items using domestic wool are also 
made by our own domestic garment manu- 
facturers. The tremendous rise in apparel 
imports—many of them from countries pay- 
ing very low wages by our standards—has 
also affected the outlet for domestic wool. 
Limitations of these imports is also neces- 
sary if U.S. garment manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of miscellaneous wool textile products 
are to stay in business. Therefore it is es- 
sential that these items also be removed 
from the list for further tariff negotiation. 


CONCLUSION 


1, Prompt removal from the negotiation 
list of the tariff on raw wool is urgent. Asa 
result of duty reductions and changes in our 
economy the tariff today is only 20 to 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, where it was formerly 85 to 
90 percent. The Tariff Commission found 
duties on raw wool inadequate in 1954. 
Since that time, costs of production on U.S. 
farms and ranches including commodities 
purchased, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
have risen approximately 12 percent. In the 
case of the sheep producer, the rise would be 
even greater because labor is such a large 
factor in sheep production. It is highly es- 
sential that the raw wool tariff be held at 
least at the present level if the National Wool 
Act is to continue to operate on a sound 
financial basis. 

2. Continuation of the present tariff on 
wool cloth imports as well as the tariff on 
other manufactured wool products is- vital 
in view of present efforts to solve the problem 
of competing and constantly rising imports. 
This is essential in view of economic losses 
already suffered by our domestic mills from 
import competition and the fact that the 
domestic sheep industry must rely on do- 
mestic mills for use of its raw product. 
Furthermore, tariffs on wool products, as on 
Taw wool, must remain at least at present 
levels for the successful operation of the 
National Wool Act. 
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In the interests of preserving a domestic 
sheep industry we must hold the line on the 
tariffs on raw wool and wool manufactures. 


CONRAD WIRTH DEVELOPED NA- 
TIONAL PARKS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Conrad Wirth has retired as Director of 
the National Park Service. He retired 
after having rendered service to the Na- 
tional Park Service not exceeded by any- 
one else in the entire history of our 
Nation. An interesting article about his 
service, written by Mr. J. W. Davis, was 
printed in the Houston Post of Sunday, 
January 12, 1964. 

Personally, I can attest to the value of 
the service of Mr. Wirth. Without his 
help, we would not have the Padre Island 
National Seashore Recreation Area. We 
in Texas also benefited from his aid 
in establishing the Fort Davis National 
Historic Site, and with the pending 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park 
legislation. It is the same story in State 
after State. 

In all of my conferences and experi- 
ences with Conrad Wirth I have found 
him to be a dedicated citizen, with an 
eye single on progress and advancement 
and service for the people of the national 
park system. Conrad Wirth is the kind 
of public servant that I am proud to 
know and in whom the people of the 
United States can take pride. 

I wish him happiness in retirement 
commensurate with his service to the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the article 
from the Houston Post of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 12, 1964, entitled “Wirth of the 
Parks.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WIRTH OF THE PARKS 
(By J. W..Davis) 

WasHINGcTon.—If you've ever enjoyed the 
natural wonders of one of America’s nation- 
al parks, the chances are you owe a debt of 
thanks to Conrad Wirth, one Goverment 
Official who has rarely been turned down 
when seeking an appropriation from Con- 


gress. 

Wirth, who has headed the National Park 
Service since 1951, goes into retirement this 
week a happy man. He is not even upset by 
the eggshell scatterers, beer-can tossers, and 
initial carvers who once in a while mess up 
the science and historic spots it’s been his 
privilege to supervise. 

Wirth’s career and the Park Service’s have 
been unusual in the Federal Government. 

For one thing, Congress has almost fallen 
over itself to give the Park Service what it 
wants. “ $ 

An example: When Wirth came up with 
the idea for Mission 66, a mammoth program 
of improvement and expansion that will run 
until 1966, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted $17 million more for the first 
year than Wirth had asked for. 

Congress usually reflects the feeling of the 
people. 

Wirth once wrote for an Interior Depart- 
ment book: 

“Truly the parks are being loved to death.” 

Wirth has drawn warm praise from a wide 
range of Washington officials. 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, says of Wirth: 

“He is a great and good friend of every 
man, woman, and child in this country * * * 
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there is no other single man in the United 
States who has done so much for the health- 
ful recreation and pleasure of so many 
people.” 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall says: 
“Connie Wirth has won a place on the highest 
honor roll of those who have done the most 
to preserve a rich outdoor legacy for the 
American people,” 

George B. Herzog, Jr., who has been as- 
sociate director of the Park Service under 
Wirth, succeeds him as director. 

Wirth, who was born in the city park of 
Hartford, Conn.—his father was park su- 
perintendent and the family had a house 
there—was 61 on December 1. There was 
no urgency to retire. 

“I could stay on until I’m 70,” he said. 
“But I believe 60 to 65 is a good time to retire. 
A person should retire while he is healthy 
and feeling good, leaving the organization 
in good shape.” 

Wirth has been in Government service 
since 1928, starting with the National Capital 
Parks and Planning Commission. 

He is turning over to Herzog the world's 
finest park system, one that other nations 
are glad to copy so far as they can, and one 
that has become steadily more popular with 
its owners, the American people. 

Here are a few figures: 

The billionth visit to park areas, since rec- 
ords began 58 years earlier, was recorded in 
August 1962. The second Dillion is due to be 
recorded in 1973, only 11 years later. Visits 
now are running around 90 million a year. 

There are 26 million acres in the 201 park 
areas of all sorts—including 31 national 
parks, 83 national monuments and memo- 
rials, plus various historical areas, battlefield 
sites, national cemeteries, parkways, etc. 

What about those park visitors who carve 
their initials on tree trunks, scatter trash, 
and otherwise abuse the facilities? 

“You do find some malicious people, and 
some people who I think don't realize what 
they are doing,” Wirth said. “But I have a 
lot of faith in the American people. If prop- 
erly approached, they will take care of the 
parks. It is a very small minority of care- 
less, thoughtless people who cause trouble.” 

One of Wirth's headaches has been the way 
the military and highway builders have com- 
peted for land he considered better for park 
acreage. 

In an article for the National Geographic 
Magazine, he wrote: 

“The highway builders often decide parks 
offer the best routes for new roads. 

“We insist, however, that the social and 
cultural values in a good park outweigh a 
road curve or detour. 

“After all, more than 100 billion miles a 
year is rolled up by Americans on vacation or 
seeking a weekend's recreation. Why, then, 
destroy the very thing that people seek when 
they take to the road? 

“Without sunshine, fresh air, and open 
space, man diminishes physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. 

“We need more national parks—but, above 
all, we meed more local parks, close to the 
people.” 


NEW YEAR CHEER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Governor 
Scranton of Pennsylvania has opened the 
New Year with good news for the people 
of our Commonwealth—a balanced 
budget with no new taxes. 

Further, as the Pittsburgh Press of 
January 8 pointed out in an editorial, 
“employment in Pennsylvania is higher 
than at any time in 6 years.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YEAR CHEER 


The good news about Governor Scranton’s 
new budget, for the fiscal year 1964-65, had 
been expected for a long time. It consisted 
of no new taxes, and negative as that feat 
may sound, it is nevertheless something to 
celebrate, in view of the recurring assaults 
on the taxpayer's ability to pay. 

There are other features of the Governor's 
statement to the convening State legislature 
that merit attention. Employment in Penn- 
sylvania is higher than at any time in 6 
years, unemployment is down markedly, 
56,000 people left the relief rolls last year, 
bank deposits are $2 billion greater than a 
year ago, more than 700 firms have an- 
nounced that they will locate or expand 
plants in the State. 

These are indicators that have been 
watched for years and this year they seem 
all to point in the same direction—up. It 
is true, as the Governor points out, that 
Pennsylvania's population gain is small as 
compared with the national increase. But 
we have known all along that lack of eco- 
nomic opportunities here were responsible 
for population shifts, and we have been de- 
vising programs to improve the State’s per- 
formance in this respect. 

One of those approaches has been improve- 
ment in our educational facilities. Governor 
Scranton’s message contained a number of 
references on this score. We've completed 
2,500 new classrooms and started 2,000 more, 
we've committed a record $70 million for im- 
provements at Pennsylvania colleges. Of his 
recommended general fund budget, 50.9 per- 
cent goes to public education, a total of 
nearly $600 million. Two years ago, 48.59 
percent of the budget went for schools. 

And while the 5-percent sales tax, increased 
from 4 percent only last year, weighs heavily, 
it is worth noting that the estimated $517 
million income from this levy will pay most, 
but not all, of the State subsidies for schools. 
Some $77 million must come from other 
sources to make up the full budget. 

Governor Scranton reported that he has 
paid off a deficit he said he inherited last 
January, will be able to lapse some funds 
not spent and will wind up the present 
fiscal year next June 30 with a surplus of 
$23,625,995. 

This improved financial position, plus bet- 
ter business conditions producing more tax 
revenue, plus nonrecurring costs, will enable 
the State to spend $59 million more next 
year to make up a record-high budget of 
$1,168 million. 

Most budgets are not produced as promptly 
as Mr. Scranton’s, And few in modern times 
have been as palatable. It may be accepted 
as true that Pennsylvania’s State govern- 
ment, like a business, must spend money to 
improve its prospects. We shall hope that 
Mr. Scranton, in accordance with his cam- 
paign platform, will do his best to get a 
dollar's worth of value for the taxpayers’ 
dollar he spends. If Pennsylvania does that, 
we'll all be better off. 


WHO IS BILL SCRANTON? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, all Penn- 
sylvanians are familiar with their dy- 
namic young Governor, but, understand- 
ably, many Americans in other States 
upon reading some of the current specu- 
lation about his future are asking the 
question, Who is Bill Scranton?” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of Jan- 
uary 8, 1964, answers this question edi- 
torially by citing his performance as this 
State’s chief executive which it finds 
impressive. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

WO Is BILL SCRANTON? 


The above question appears often in the 
articles of newspaper columnists and other 
commentators as they start to assess the 
various potential candidates for the Repub- 
lican Party’s presidential nomination, The 
implication in the question is that Mr. 
Scranton’s prospects suffer because he is 
not well known nationally. 

However that may be, Bill Scranton is the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, now entering the 
second year of a 4-year term, and yesterday 
he went before the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly to give an accounting of his first 
year in office, to discuss the budget for the 
next fiscal year, and to outline his objectives 
for the new year. 

On the whole, it was a commendable per- 
formance. The record thus far is good. The 
State enters 1964 with a budget surplus and 
although it is proposed to spend $39 million 
more in fiscal 1964-65 than in the current 
year, this can be done without additional 
taxation. It can be done as the result of 
administrative austerity, the budget surplus, 
and improving economic conditions. 

The fact is that in his first year the Gov- 
ernor had the foresight to obtain new tax- 
ing authority to carry him through at least 
2 years without the necessity of asking for 
additional levies. The sales tax, boosted 
from 4 to 5 percent last year, is providing 
enough revenue to finance all but $78 million 
of the State's costs of public education, 
which will take almost 51 percent of the 
general fund budget in fiscal 1964-65. 

While the Scranton administration pro- 
poses to spend a record $1,168,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year, the Governor's report in- 
dicates that the funds are well administered 
and that the State is making a real effort to 
hold costs to an absolute minimum. 

But the Governor’s message is notable for 
more than its fiscal accounting. It also re- 
ports on last year’s industrial progress, an 
improving economy (reflecting a national up- 
turn if nothing more), expanding human 
services, and more progress in education than 
we can recall in any single year in Pennsyl- 
vania’s history. 

Much of the groundwork for that progress 
had been laid before Mr. Scranton took office. 
Nevertheless, he got the program through the 
legislature and raised the additional money 
needed to finance it. The results are that 
local school districts are getting more State 
help than ever before, teachers are better 
paid, three more educational television sta- 
tions will be on the air within another year, 
the State board of education has been re- 
vamped, and the first application for a State- 
supported community college will be con- 
sidered this week. 

As for the future, Governor Scranton sug- 
gests nothing more than a determined effort 
to follow up on what he has begun. He out- 
lined six major objectives for this year: a 
legislative program including constitutional 
revisions, further improvement of the ma- 
chinery of government, a greater effort to 
expand industry, greater public understand- 
ing of State government, the achievement 
of a higher level of political maturity, and 
better race relations statewide. 

These are laudable goals toward which all 
Pennsylvanians should cooperate loyally. 
They are more than enough to keep the 
young Governor busy through this and 2 
more years. 

But if he should be drafted by his party 
for the presidential nomination (the only 
basis on which he has expressed any inter- 
est), the best answer to the question, “Who 
is Bill Scranton?” is to be found, we believe, 
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in his performance as this State's chief 
executive. The performance to date is 
impressive. 


I BELIEVE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
tragedy which stunned our Nation in No- 
vember prompted many Americans to 
dedicate themselves anew to the best 
in our proud heritage. 

Samuel A. Montague, a prominent and 
public-spirited citizen of my State, com- 
piled his thoughts into a creed for Amer- 
icans. À 

This creed, in its few phrases, never- 
theless captures the entire spirit of our 
precious liberties and civic obligations; 
and I would like to make these thoughts 
available to my colleagues by this creed 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the creed 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I BELIEVE—Å CREED FOR AMERICANS 
(By Samuel A. Montague) 

I believe in my country and the principles 
upon which it was founded— that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

I will not barter the freedoms my country 
guarantees. Rather, I would join with my 
forefathers and proclaim—"I know not what 
course others may take, but, as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death.” 

I will learn all that I can about my Amer- 
ican heritage so that I can share with others, 
and pass it on to future generations. 

I will keep myself informed and prepared, 
so I can help my country meet the challenges 
of the present, and the promise of tomorrow. 

I will guard and cherish my right to vote 
as my most valued possession. 

I will do everything within my power to 
make America strong and vibrant, a Nation 
that is admired and respected by peoples 
everywhere. 

I will respect the rights of all who live with- 
in its borders. 

I will extend the hand of hospitality to all 
who come in friendship to my country’s 
shores, and when I visit other lands I will 
always conduct myself in a manner that will 
be a credit to it. 

I will faithfully perform all my duties of 
citizenship. 

I will cheerfully fulfill any service my coun- 
try may ask of me to insure that “this Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth." 


THE 1964 MARCH OF DIMES 
DRIVE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
March of Dimes is committed to a pro- 
gram which promises to surpass the al- 
ready magnificent achievements of the 
Salk and Sabin vaccines. Following the 
victory over polio, the National Founda- 
tion March of Dimes has come to grips 
with the problems of birth defects and 
arthritis—the greatest cripplers of man- 
kind. 

An estimated 250,000 infants are born 
with significant birth defects each year 
in this country—one every other min- 
ute—and at least 42,000 children are 
among the 11 million Americans suffer- 
ing from arthritis or rheumatic disease. 
Adequate medical care for the great ma- 
jority stricken by these and other 
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chronic disabling diseases is just not 
available in this country. 

The March of Dimes medical treat- 
ment and research centers established 
throughout the Nation are leading the 
fight against these cripplers, but they 
cannot continue to do so without the 
continuous support of all Americans. 

Besides direct medical assistance, 
many March of Dimes supported re- 
search studies are now underway, cov- 
ering a wide range of the life sciences. 
This research is already leading to great- 
er understanding of genetics, heredity, 
the effect of drugs on living organisms, 
and other phenomena which may throw 
light on the mysteries of birth defects 
and arthritis. 

This is the encouraging and helpful 
work we support by contributing to the 
March of Dimes. I urge all Americans 
to respond generously when asked to 
“Give for the life of a child.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY THE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that H.R. 7406, a 
bill to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes, which, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement of December 16, 
1963, will come before the Senate at the 
close of routine morning business, remain 
before the Senate notwithstanding the 
arrival of 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


HOPE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the finest charitable enterprises presently 
doing great work around the world is 
the people-to-people health foundation 
known as HOPE. 

An extremely interesting account of 
the work of HOPE has recently appeared 
in the Williamsport, Pa., newspaper 
known as Grit. This newspaper is pub- 
lished once a week in the heart of central 
Pennsylvania. It has an extensive na- 
tional circulation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred, entitled 
“Angels of Mercy—Americans Treat 
Needy on Hospital Ship Hope,” be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

ANGELS OF Mercy—Americans TREAT NEEDY 
ON Hosrrra, SHIP “Hope” 

Mothers arrive with whimpering babies in 
their arms. Old men and women hobble in 
on legs tortured by the infirmities of ad- 
vancing years. There are those suffering 
from a dozen different diseases—and also 
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eager young men and women, filled with the 
desire to bring health and healing to every 
one of their fellow men. 

All are drawn as if by a magnet to a 
gleaming white ship anchored in the harbor 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador. It is the U.S. hos- 
pital ship Hope, now on its third mission 
against the disease and pestilence that afflict 
many underprivileged nations. 


THEIR BASIC MISSION 


The basic mission of the angels of mercy— 
the volunteer American physicians, nurses, 
and technicians aboard the Hope—is to take 
the skills and techniques of medicine, sur- 
gery, and nursing to the people of other 
nations. It is essentially a teaching opera- 
tion. 

But on its visit in 1960 to Indonesia, on its 
recently completed 1-year stay in Peru and 
now in Ecuador its gangplank is an invita- 
tion to the sick and the suffering. 

Several hundred thousand patients were 
treated by the staff while the Hope was in 
Peru. More than 100,000 Peruvians were 
given vaccines against infantile paralysis, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, and whooping 
cough. After the hospital ship sailed home, 
wealthy Peruvians provided funds for a large 
new hospital to be staffed by native doctors 
and nurses who had received special training 
aboard the relief ship. 

The Hope and its staff are linked in a 
real people-to-people mission. Funds for 
each trip, about $3 million, are raised by 
public donations. The hospital ship is on 
loan from the U.S. Navy. The Americans 
aboard the ship are all volunteers, many of 
whom sacrifice high salaries at home to 
engage in service to the underprivileged. 
The American President Lines operates the 
Hope without charge. 


IDEA OF CAPITAL SURGEON 


The idea of the mission originated with Dr. 
William B. Walsh, a Washington surgeon. 
He organized the People-to-People Health 
Foundation. 

In 1958, President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
saw the plan as an important means of pro- 
moting international understanding, so he 
directed the Navy to reactivate the hospital 
ship Consolation. Some of the most promi- 
nent men and women in the Nation became 
members of the board of directors of the 
project, and appeals for financial support 
brought a huge response from Americans. 

Dr. Walsh has said that the work will con- 
tinue as long as funds are available and 
trained men and women volunteers to staff 
the ship. 

The Hope has a surgical section as complete 
as that of any land-based hospital. It car- 
ries the newest and best medical,” surgical, 
and research equipment. There is ample 
space for class and demonstration rooms and 
laboratories. 

And, most important of all in the eyes 
of the suffering who flock to its deck, it 
has a total of 800 hospital beds, most of 
them in constant use. 

The Hope will be in Ecuador for 10 months. 


THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
gratified—indeed, enthusiastic—by the 
emphasis which President Johnson 
placed in his state of the Union message 
on the war against poverty. 

There is now appearing in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, under the byline of 
Philip Meyer, who also writes for the 
Chicago Daily News a series of articles 
on the subject of pockets of poverty. Far 
too many pockets of poverty exist in our 
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country. Unfortunately, they exist in 
my own Commonwealth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
of this series of articles, entitled “Each 
Fifth American’s Plight,” may be print- 
ed in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. I commend it to all my col- 
leagues as an excellent though terse sum- 
mary of the difficulties which confront 
so many of our fellow citizens and which 
cry out for remedial action by Congress 
and the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EACH FIFTH AMERICAN’S PLIGHT 
(By Philip Meyer) 

WasHINGTON.—After civil rights, the next 
big domestic issue for 1964 is poverty. The 
Johnson administration, following the route 
outlined by President Kennedy, is making an 
issue of the fact that, although our Na- 
tion is the richest in the world in terms of 
averages, one American out of five has been 
by-passed by prosperity. 

This fifth American lives in a world most 
of us never see. He gets little or no pre- 
ventive medical care. He doesn’t get enough 
toeat. He is the American whom the statis- 
ticians forget when they note that the av- 
erage family income is over $7,000. The well- 
to-do- and wealthy families are numerous 
enough to offset his income of $1,000 or 
$2,000. 

But there are other statistics where the 
impact of the fifth American is strong 
enough to pull us down in comparison with 
other nations. His existence explains some 
of these things you probably didn’t know 
about America: 

The average resident of Communist Yugo- 
slavia eats better—by at least one standard 
measurement, protein intake—than the av- 
erage American. 

A baby born in one of the Scandinavian 
countries has a 50 percent better chance of 
surviving his first birthday than does a baby 
born in this country. 

Of the 33 million Americans who are too 
poor for even a modest standard of living, 
less than a third get any kind of public wel- 
fare help. 

Children born into this group are trapped 
by poverty, and most of them never escape it. 

It is easy not to notice such things. The 
poor, hidden in their city slums or Appala- 
chian valleys, are comfortably out of sight. 
Even the statistics hide them. 

The 20 percent estimate of their number is 
somewhat arbitrary. Some authorities put 
it even higher. But 20 percent is the figure 
you get if you define poverty as having an 
income of less than $1,000 for an individual, 
or $3,000 for a family. 

According to census figures, that gives you 
36 million poor. For a more conservative 
definition, you can include all those whose 
income is too low to tax—$2,675 for a family 
of four. It still adds up to 33 million living 
in poverty. 

Looking at the 33 million, you find about 
16 million living in city slums. Nearly 6 mil- 
lion live on farms. The elderly poor number 
about 6 million. The others are harder to de- 
fine. More than half the total are children 
under 18. Most of those of employable age 
are unskilled workers, a category that in 1964 
is nearly obsolete. 

About half the Nation’s poor live in the 
South. This means that the proportion of 
poor to nonpoor in the South is about double 
that of the more populous North Central 
States. 

For another idea of poverty’s geographic 
location, take a map of the United States and 
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black out those counties falling in the top 
20 percent in the number of children who 
must receive public assistance. What you get 
is a dark smear over most of West Virginia, 
running through eastern and southern Ken- 
tucky, across southern Missouri, and down 
into Oklahoma. Another black patch covers 
most of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama 
and spills over into north Florida. 

Blot out the Indian areas of Arizona and 
New Mexico, paint some heavy shadows in 
the central interior of California, and you 
start to get a rough idea. Most States have 
at least one black spot. 

Next, take a look at any city. In the central 
core, you are likely to find your own home- 
grown pockets of poverty. 

To think straight about these people, some 
bits of cherished American folklore must be 
set aside. One is that anyone, regardless of 
his circumstances, can by hard work and 
diligence rise into the middle class—or at 
least advance far enough so that his chil- 
dren can. 

It may have been true once. But the 
opportunities that the immigrants of years 
past enjoyed are not available to today’s 


poor. 

Children born into this kind of life oc- 
casionally break out of it. But most do not. 
Even the eighth-grade education, to which 
every child is supposed to be entitled, does 
not give the poverty stricken child a fair 
start in life. To the child whose parents 
are illiterate, who goes to school hungry, the 
ordinary educational system is not enough. 

Forty percent of our young people never 
finish high school. Of those who do, half 

s of those in the top 25 percent—those most 
qualified—never go to college. 

Some of the 19th century social thinkers 
argued that poverty was caused by indolence 
and vice. Herbert Spencer argued that 
Government assistance to the poor only 
tended to perpetuate inferiority. A more 
logical assumption for our time is that 
poverty perpetuates itself. It creates the 
evils that contribute to it, and the people 
in this cycle are trapped. 

Some, the aged and the disabled, can 
never break out, and all the Government can 
do is see that they get enough from welfare 
and social security funds to get by. Others 
can be trained to help themselves, and some 
States do have federally assisted training 
programs. But the main thrust of an all- 
out effort at the poverty problem must deal 
in terms of a generation and do something 
about the children. 

It will be a costly effort. The Federal 
Government alone now spends $900 million 
a year to help the States with their welfare 
programs. Yet, only about 7 million of the 
33 million poor get cash from these minimal 
programs. Another 3.5 million or so receive 
surplus food. 

A University of Michigan study team has 
estimated that every individual or family in 
the Nation could be brought up to a bare 
subsistence standard of living for $10 bil- 
lion a year. Even this would not solve the 
problem overnight, however. There would 
still be the problem of special education 
programs to enable deprived children to 
catch up. New efforts will be directed at 
helping people find their way out of their 
cycle of misery. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I turn to 
my almost daily subject, the need for 
prompt and effective congressional reor- 
ganization. I call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate an outstanding 
editorial entitled “The President and 
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Congress,” which appeared in the New 
York Times on January 13. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 

The struggle for power between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
American Government is even older than the 
Constitution of the United States. It began 
as soon as the Original Thirteen Colonies 
chose a Continental Congress. 

That Congress, true to later form, was con- 
vinced that it knew better than George 
Washington how to direct the strategy of 
the Revolutionary War. It even threatened 
on one occasion (the Conway cabal) to dis- 
place Washington as commander. Years 
later Congress attempted to take over an im- 
mense executive responsibility (in this case, 
a responsibility of Abraham Lincoln) when 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War 
was established in 1861. 

These are extreme instances, but they 
dramatize a contest which goes on almost 
uninterruptedly and of which we had our 
most recent example in the dispute over the 
President's power to negotiate the purely ad- 
ministrative details of the sale of American 
wheat to Russia. 

The real measure of the present rivalry 
for leadership between Executive and 
lature is to be found in the record of the 
first session of this same Congress which re- 
convened last Tuesday. To this Congress 
President Kennedy had recommended, among 
other things, a plan for tax reduction and 
reform, a new civil rights bill, a program 
of medical care under social security and 
various measures dealing with area redevel- 
opment, mass transportation, civil defense, 
youth employment, SEC amendments and 
the establishment of a conservation fund. 
Though Congress was in session for 356 
days—the fifth longest session in history— 
no time could be found to take action on 
any of these proposals. 

What is most disturbing in this record is 
not that the judgment of Congress failed on 
all these measures to agree with the judg- 
ment of the executive. There are and al- 
ways will be instances in which the collec- 
tive judgment of Congress is better than 
the collective Judgment of the President and 
his advisers. The really disturbing fact is 
that even in a very long session not one of 
these measures was permitted to come to a 
conclusive vote in the House and Senate. 
Congress, in short, simply ignored the neces- 
sity of Presidential leadership. 

If the American system of democratic 
government is to cope successfully with the 
great new problems of the modern world, 
surely the minimum safety requirement is an 
assurance that proposals made by an Ameri- 
can President will at least be brought to a 
congressional vote—up or down—within a 
reasonable period after these proposals are 
submitted. This could be accomplished, in 
the House, by a revival and improvement of 
the “21-day rule.” It would need more 
heroic treatment in the Senate to curb 
“King Filibuster.” But unless changes of 
this kind are made, unless the procedures of 
Congress are modernized, we seem certain to 
face increasingly grave dangers of drift and 
indecision. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial refers to the constant struggle for 
power between the executive and legisla- 


tive branches of our Government, which 
went on even before the Constitution was 
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adopted. It points out that the real 
measure of the present rivalry for leader- 
ship between the Executive and Legisla- 


ture is to be found in the record of the- 


lst session of the 88th Congress, which 
Congress is now reconvening. 

The editorial notes that President Ken- 
nedy had recommended, among other 
things, tax reduction and reform, civil 
rights, health care under the social se- 
curity program, mass transportation, 
area redevelopment, civil defense, youth 
employment, SEC amendments, and the 
establishment of a conservation corps, 
= to be provided through new legisla- 

on. 

Although Congress was in session for 
356 days, no time could be found to take 
action on any of these proposals. The 
editorial continues: 

The really disturbing fact is that even in 
a long session not one of these measures was 
permitted to come to a conclusive vote in the 
House and Senate. 


I invite attention to the pending pro- 
posal for a rules change, which I have 
submitted. It would require that all 
measures strongly recommended by the 
President of the United States be re- 
quired to be brought to a vote in both 
Houses of Congress on their merits with- 
in 6 months of the time of the recom- 
mendation. That does not mean that 
the recommendation would have to be 
approved. It might be disapproved. It 
does not mean that amendments could 
not be offered. Amendments probably 
would be offered. It does mean that we 
in Congress have an obligation to pass on 
the strong recommendations of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government one 
way or another during the session of Con- 
eg at which such recommendations are 

e. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is morn- 
ing business still in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address myself for 10 minutes 
to the subject of Panama. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, prob- 
ably the Senate should first conclude 
morning business. The Senator from 
Oregon could then obtain the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I believe that when 
morning business is concluded the Sen- 
ate should proceed to the consideration 
of the pending business under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE CRISIS IN PANAMA 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
outset of my comments I wish to make 
it very clear that I completely approve 
of the course of action that President 
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Johnson has followed to date in han- 
dling the Panamanian crisis. We cannot 
proceed even with negotiations under 
coercion and duress, or in the light of 
the breaking of diplomatic relations on 
the part of the Panamanian Government 
with the United States. Most certainly 
we cannot discuss, consider, or negotiate 
any changes in our treaty with Panama 
with a government with which we have 
no diplomatic relations. 

I take cognizance of the political sit- 
uation in Panama, with the presidential 
election in the offing. It explains in no 
small measure the rather vigorous diplo- 
matic course of action which the Presi- 
dent of Panama has taken toward the 
United States. 

However, this is an hour in which the 
people of Panama should take cognizance 
o2 the historic attitude which the United 
States has assumed with respect to Pan- 
ama over the years. They should take 
note also of our record of friendly as- 
sistance to Panama. Had it not been 
for the friendship of the United States, 
Panama would not have come into ex- 
istence as the state which she now is. 

However, that is history. I recognize 
the fact that in hours of crisis there is 
a tendency by states, as well as by in- 
dividuals, to forget the past, and to con- 
cern themselves only with the critical 
problems of the present. We say there 
is no such thing as gratitude in politics 
and that is true of international politics, 
too. 
But if any improvements are to be 
made in the immediate future relations 
between our Republic and the Republic 
of Panama, they must be achieved on a 
diplomatic basis, bottomed upon a re- 
turn to recognition of the United States 
by way of diplomatic relations on the 
part of the Government of Panama. 

AMERICANS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


It would be well for the United States 
also to take a look at some of the courses 
of action that we have followed in the 
past, which in no small measure con- 
tributed to the crisis that developed. 
The immediate matter was the unfor- 
tunate action by high school students 
who followed a course of lawlessness in 
violation of an understanding and agree- 
ment which existed between our two 
Governments. However, those high 
school students did not act in a vacuum. 
The response of their parents shows 
clearly that they did not act in a vacuum. 
The speed with which their parents ar- 
rived at the scene, and in large numbers 
aided and abetted and approved the 
course of action of the high school stu- 
dents, is very disappointing. It points 
up the American problem that has exist- 
ed in the Panama Canal Zone for some 
time. 

Let us always remember that the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone is not a Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The Panama Canal Zone is the 
sovereign property of a foreign govern- 
ment, and our occupation of that zone 
is under a treaty. It should be remem- 
bered also that that treaty was entered 
into when one party to the treaty, Pan- 
ama, was an exceedingly weak nation. 
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It involves no loss of prestige on the 
part of the United States to recognize 
that from time to time treaties need to 
be reviewed and renegotiated. There is 
no doubt that the Panama Canal Zone 
Treaty needs to be renegotiated and re- 
considered. 

However, I wish to discuss the status 
of American citizens in the Panama 
Canal Zone. I am satisfied that they 
have developed a colonial complex, psy- 
chologically, and that they have taken 
on a good many of the attitudes of 
Frenchmen in Algeria. They seem to 
think that the Panama Canal Zone is 
part of the United States and should be 
operated as Americans in the Panama 
Canal Zone think it ought to be oper- 
ated, rather than as the people of the 
United States, through Congress, feel it 
ought to be operated. 

It has been a great mistake to develop 
this canal group in the zone by giving 
them long tenure. My investigation re- 
vealed a length of tenure that surprised 
me. Those people have developed a 
vested economic and emotional interest, 
according to their lights, in the Panama 
Canal Zone. They are the beneficiaries: 
of hardship allowances for living in the 
Panama Canal Zone. They receive many 
gratuities. They enjoy the advantage of 
various Government gratuities by way of 
the purchasing of goods at post ex- 
changes, for example. 

By and large, they live more cheaply 
than do Americans in Miami, Atlanta, 
New York, or Washington. Much of 
their hardship allowance would be diffi- 
cult to justify. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Oregon, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, is 
well versed on this subject. I wonder if 
he could identify a little more clearly the 
Americans having alleged colonial tend- 
encies. Are they businessmen or Gov- 
ernment employees? 

Mr. MORSE. First, when I speak of 
hardship allowances, I direct my atten- 
tion to all U.S. employees in the Canal 
Zone. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that a number of those who have been 
widely criticized in the press for their 
activities are Americans who have been 
living in the Canal Zone for two or three 
generations, and are not Government 
employees at all. Is this true? 

Mr. MORSE.» That also is true; but 
do not think that the Government em- 
ployees are without blame in regard to 
the development of certain unfortunate 
American policies in the Canal Zone. 

My first recommendation to deal with 
them is to provide for a 2-year rotation 
system—no more. Get them back to 
the United States within 2 years. 

Also, it should be made clear to Amer- 
ican businessmen in the Canal Zone that 
the United States will control our for- 
eign policy in the Canal Zone. 

Also, the 2-year rotation should be 
applied without exception to every per- 
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son in the military personnel in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

We need to be careful not to make the 
same mistake that some other countries 
around the world have made in the de- 
velopment of a colonial class that takes 
advantage of the locale in which they 
live, and create for the American people, 
in the field of foreign policy, unneces- 
sary problems. This, in my judgment, 
has happened in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that Panama is one of the tax 
havens in several respects. I do not know 
to what extent the preferential tax treat- 
ment which non-Government employees, 
who are citizens of the United States, 
receive there is responsible for the ill 
feeling between Government employees, 
businessmen, and others, on the one 
hand, and Panamanians, on the other. 
One of the tax benefits is an exclusion 
from U.S. income tax of income earned 
abroad, not at $600, which is the inade- 
quate personal exemption for people liv- 
ing and working in the United States, 
but $35,000. It seems to me that this is 
one tax provision to which Congress 
could give its attention when the tax bill 
reaches the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is correct. We need to have a 
complete review of American policy in 
the Panama Canal Zone at once. It 
should have been made long ago. In my 
opinion, there is no doubt that Ameri- 
can policy in the Panama Canal Zone 
has for a long time needed revision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for an additional 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoHNsTON in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator is recognized for an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, so that I may address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Tennessee, who 
made a startling statement a moment 
ago. 

Will the Senator elaborate on what I 
understood him to say, which was that 
a resident of the Panama Canal Zone, an 
American citizen, who is subject to the 
U.S. Federal income tax, is given an ex- 
emption of $35,000 on his income tax? 
This seems incredible to me. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator may recall— 
and I think that when I relate the inci- 
dent he will recall—that when the bill 
relating to foreign income was before 
the Senate, I offered an amendment to 
reduce the exclusion for income earned 
abroad to $6,000 a year, which is 10 times 
the amount of the exemption a citizen 
within the United States has, but my 
amendment was rejected by a close vote. 


and create good will, is beyond me. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that if I were living as an Ameri- 
can citizen in the Panama Canal Zone 
and had an otherwise taxable income— 
adjusted net income—of $10,000, I would 
pay no tax to the United States? 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator lived in 
Panama and earned that income there. 
I am referring now to residence in 
Panama. 

Mr. CLARK. In the Republic of Pan- 
ama? 

Mr. GORE, Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Not in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think it would 
matter. I am not positive about that, 
but I believe the foreign-earned income 
exclusion does apply to residents of the 
Canal Zone; I would like to check on that 
before making a positive statement. 

The exclusion applies if one lives in 
Montreal. It applies if he lives only a 
few miles from Florida, in the Bahamas. 
It applies if he lives in Mexico City or 
Tijuana. 

Mr. CLARK. So this is general policy, 
whether valid or not, and does not apply 
exclusively either to Panama or to the 
Canal Zone? 

Mr. GORE. I am very glad the Sen- 
ator has asked this question, because I 
may have left an impression that the 
exclusion applied only to residents of 
Panama. That is not the case; it is gen- 
eral. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MORSE. I use this colloquy as a 
basis for my announcement that I intend, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs, to call upon 
the State Department and other Federal 
agencies for the information that is 
needed with respect to the problem of 
gratuities and the benefits that Ameri- 
cans who live in the Panama Canal Zone 
obtain, including certain customs ad- 
vantages and free port advantages which 
I understand prevail to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

The next point I wish to make is that 
we had better examine the economic pol- 
icies we have been following in Panama 
in respect to U.S. citizens and Panama- 
nian citizens. I have said that the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone is not a Louisiana Pur- 
chase. It is sovereign real estate of the 
Government of Panama in respect to 
which the United States has certain 
treaty privileges. What makes anyone 
think that we could practice discrimina- 
tion in wage scales, for example, as be- 
tween U.S. citizens and Panamanians, 
We 
have permitted this sore to fester into a 
boil, and the boil has finally broken open. 

In connection with policies of eco- 
nomic discrimination, we also need to re- 
vise our course of action in respect to 
the hiring of Panamanians. The old ex- 
cuse that Panamanians are not trained 
cannot be used any more in this world. 
We must train them. We had better put 
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to work Panamanians who can do the 
work, at least on a reasonable ratio 
formula, instead of permitting economic 
discrimination on the part of the United 
States to build up into the bad feeling 
that exists in Panama, and out of which 
the Communists make Communist fod- 
der. I do not know how we can be so 
stupid in doing the job for the Com- 
munists that we do in so many places, not 
only in Latin America, but elsewhere in 
the world. In my judgment, that situa- 
tion will have to be reviewed by us be- 
fore we enter into negotiations with the 
Government of Panama. 
FLAG POLICY IN LEASED TERRITORY 


I have asked the Library of Congress, 
in connection with my next point, to 
make a study of international law in re- 
spect to the flag policy that we have 
been following in the Panama Canal 
Zone. I have said before, and I now re- 
peat, that we do not honor our flag by 
waving it into tatters. A part of our flag 
policy in Panama can be aptly described 
as an exercise in waving the flag into 
tatters. So I have asked the Library of 
Congress to do some legal research on the 
proposition as to whether the U.S. flag 
should ever have been flown over any- 
thing in the Panama Canal Zone, other 
than installations, for I think a body of 
law will be found that raises a question 
as to whether even under a treaty we 
have the right to raise our flag on the 
soil of Panama. Even psychological fac- 
tors are important. To fly the flag over 
an installation is one thing; to insist on 
planting the flag on the soil is another 
thing. We need to review this policy on 
the basis of what the precedents of inter- 
national law are, to see whether we 
should not face a change in our flag-fly- 
ing policy in the Panama Canal Zone by 
flying the flag on the installations, but 
keeping it off the soil. 

These matters become technicalities, 
but they are real to our treaty partner. 
There is no doubt that the understand- 
ing that was entered into for the joint 
flying of the Panamanian flag and the 
U.S. flag was violated by the high school 
students, supported by the parents of 
many of them. I am not passing judg- 
ment—because I do not know all the 
facts—on the decision that was made by 
the U.S. Governor in the zone to reduce 
the number of sites on which the Ameri- 
can flag was to be flown as a means of 
decreasing the number of sites on which 
the Panamanian flag was to be flown. 

But, Mr. President, do we lose pres- 
tige? Do we somehow lose face—al- 
though I do not believe that oriental 
complex is a part of American psychol- 
ogy—if we recognize in the American 
zone of the Panama Canal the right of 
the owners of the soil, the Government 
of Panama, to fly its flag rooted in its 
own soil? 

PRESENT CANAL OBSOLETE 

I come to my next point. For some 
years, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on American Republics Affairs, I have 
been very much interested in the feasi- 
bility and desirability of a second Pan- 
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ama Canal. It is totally obsolete as a 
military installation. It is an ideal tar- 
get of the missile age. Our defenses al- 
ready take this into account, and we 
have a two-ocean navy for the very rea- 
son that we recognize that the Panama 
Canal would be knocked out quickly in 
a nuclear war. 

The present Panama Canal is also ob- 
solete with respect to certain types of 
modern commercial shipping. To make 
it suitable for modern shipping, it would 
have to be rehabilitated at great cost. 

This raises the question, with foreign 
policy in so many parts of the world 
moving toward internationalization of 
international waterways, as to whether 
the U.S. taxpayer should foot the bill. 

So I believe consideration should be 
given to a second canal, a sea-level canal, 
the situs for which we could possibly 
negotiate with Costa Rica, Nicaragua, or 
some other Latin American country. 
There are several sites available. 

As recently as last Saturday, I was ad- 
vised that experiments have already been 
conducted in connection with the use of 
atomic power for excavations, which 
could be canal excavations as well as 
other kinds of excavations 

Thus, I believe all of Latin America, 
as well as Panama, should know that it 
is feasible to build a sea-level canal else- 
where that would meet all the needs of 
modern shipping. It would not eliminate 
them all, but of course it would reduce 
traffic through the Panama Canal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the Senator from Oregon is 
recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. This might cause the 
Government of Panama to take a long 
hard look at the great debt she owes 
the United States for the contributions 
we have made to the Panamanian econ- 
omy throughout the years as a result 
of building the canal in the first place. 
Panama might also take a look at the 
great loss of American life involved in 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Panama should also take a long look at 
the great contribution to the health of 
Panama to which the United States con- 
tributed in its medical research which 
helped to solve the problems of tropical 
diseases, especially malaria. 

These facts are history. But during 
a crisis, people are prone to forget his- 
torical obligations they may owe. 

I believe that we should take a look 
at the feasibility of building a sea-level 
canal, but not to buy future trouble for 
the United States. In connection with 
the building of a sea-level canal or the 
rehabilitation at great cost of the pres- 
ent obsolete Panama Canal, we should 
give consideration beforehand and not 
afterward to internationalizing the 
canal. If the canal is to be interna- 
tionalized the American taxpayer should 
not be burdened with the total cost of 
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either the rehabilitation or the construc- 
tion of the new canal. 

However, the negotiation should be 
made before and not after its construc- 
tion. It should include a contribution 
from the other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere which will primarily benefit 
from the construction of such a canal. 
All contributions would be, on a loan 
basis, because such a canal would be 
self-liquidating. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I am 
not sure that we can argue for ‘the in- 
ternationalization of the waterways in 
other parts of the world and then take 
the position that we have some kind of 
Monroe Doctrine in the United States 


that prevents any internationalization 


of waters in the Western Hemisphere. 
We will not be able to sell that policy 
in generations to come, and probably 
not even in our own generation, 

I am constantly keeping my eyes on 
the great contest that confronts us in 
Latin America in the years ahead; 
namely, the contest between and among 
three mighty ideologies. These are the 
ideology of communism, that will take 
advantage of every shortsighted course 
of action the United States might follow 

and every mistake it might make; the 
ideology of fascism represented by the 
military juntas of Latin America which 
unfortunately the United States has 
‘aided and abetted time and again—and, 
within the recent past, aided and abetted 
by the recognition of the Dominican Re- 
public and the military junta of 
Honduras. 

As I stated at the time, we would 
throw great fear into the hearts of our 
friends in Latin America—and we have 
done exactly that, for one friendly diplo- 
mat or president after another has ex- 
pressed great concern at that mistaken 
foreign policy course of action on the 
part of our Government. But it has been 
done, and all we can do now is to make 
the best of a bad situation, in the hope 
that we can use our influence to try to 
return to those two unfortunate countries 
constitutional, democratic government. 

I shall continue to oppose any aid to 
either of them, military or economic, 
until the Dominican Republic and Hon- 
duras reestablish constitutional democ- 
racy for the benefit of their people. 

Then there is the ideology of freedom 
in Latin America, in support of which 
we inaugurated, under our late President, 
the Alliance for Progress program. That 
program was really born as a result of a 
series of hearings and studies in the Sen- 
ate when President Kennedy was a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on American 
Republics Affairs. 

Madam President, this offers hope for 
people of Latin America; and I shall con- 
tinue to do what T can to support the ex- 
port of economic freedom from the 
United States to Latin America. Once 
it takes root and grows, anywhere in 
Latin America, it will flower into politi- 


“© cal freedom. But there is no hope for 
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political freedom anywhere in Latin 
America in the contest involving com- 
munism versus fascism on the one hand 
and freedom on the other, until we do a 
better job than we have been doing in 
transplanting economic freedom in Latin 
America. 

It means, as I have stated many times, 
that the people of Latin America and its 
leaders will have to help themselves. 
When I say “help themselves,” I do not 
mean to help themselves to money from 
the pockets of the American taxpayers, 
but I mean that they must help them- 
selves.by bringing about the political re- 
forms and the legislative reforms in their 
countries that will provide a fertile soil 
for the seeds of economic freedom to 
grow and flower into political freedom. 
. In conclusion I shall always be found 
working for a program of loans to Latin 
America project by project, not by gov- 
ernment to government, but by govern- 
ment or private industry in the United 
States to individual economic projects in 
Latin America; so that that money may 
be drawn upon on a line-of-credit basis, 
installment by installment, going into 
the pipeline, going into the refinery, go- 
ing into the steel plant, the road, the 
railroad, the powerplant, or any other 
institution of economic freedom rather 
than into the pockets of Latin American 
politicians. 

I always try to see what good can be 
taken from something that is bad. The 
crisis in Panama is bad, but let us try 
to drain off some good from it, if it at 
least opens our eyes to some of the prob- 
lems that confront us in Latin America. 
Perhaps it will lead to negotiations that 
will help solve these problems by a peace- 
ful approach rather than by the exer- 
cise of the old outworn device of the 
jungle law of military might. That 
means that we must take a new look at 
our approach to Latin America and start 
practicing our professions that we are 
willing to submit critical issues to the 
institutions of law. If we fail in diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Panamanian 
Government, if we fail in mediation with 
the Panamanian Government, I believe 
we should be willing to say to the Or- 
ganization of American States that we 
are perfectly willing to submit the issues 
between us and the Government of Pan- 
ama to a law tribunal to be established 
by the Organization of American States 
for determination on its merits and for 
final and binding decision. I know 
whereof I speak when I say that there 
are those who will raise their hands in 
opposition and their voices in exclama- 
tion of horror. 

But I say to the American people, 
“Face the issue.” No longer can we alone 
call the shots in Latin America. 

The time has come when the Govern- 
ment of the United States will have to 
practice its profession about following 
the rule of law. We must be willing to 
submit hard cases to international arbi- 
tration through the Organization of 
American States if we cannot settle the 
problems by diplomatic negotiation or 
by mediation through an organization 
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such as the Organization of American 
States. We have a great opportunity to 
advance the cause of rule of law in Latin 
America if we are first willing to recog- 
nize that the record of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere is not a per- 
fect record, and specifically that our 
record in Panama is not one of which 
we can boast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


TAX REFORM 


Mr.GORE. Madam President, wheth- 
er Congress will pass a tax reduction bill 
this year seems now a moot question. I 
regret to acknowledge that I have lost 
my battle to defeat the bill. I have 
thought that the proposed tax cut was 
unsound and dangerous fiscal policy. I 
have thought that the great need of our 
society was not for larger corporate 
profits, not for larger dividends, not for 
greater productive capacity—all of these 
are at alltime highs. I have thought 
that the real and pressing need of our 
society can more readily be identified in 
the fields of education, medical care, 
housing, highways, hospitals, and com- 
munity facilities. 

But, as I have said, that battle against 
passage of a bill has been lost. 

The issue now is, What kind of tax 
bill will the Congress pass? Will the 
Senate pass a bill which will make the 
present inequities worse, which will make 
the tax law more complicated than it is 
at present, and which will make the 
tax structure more regressive and less 
progressive? 

Perhaps my colleagues will be sur- 
prised to learn that, on the basis of cal- 
culations made from data supplied by 
the Treasury Department—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee may proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

The “typical” taxpayer, with a real- 
ized income of $1,500,000 per year, will 
pay taxes not at 91 percent, not at 70 
percent, not at 60 percent, not at 50 per- 
cent, and not at 30 percent. Under the 
Dillon bill the actual tax payment of the 
“typical” person with a realized income 
of $1,500,000 per year will be 15.9 per- 
cent of such realized income. 

I know that the popular conception 
is that we have a highly progressive 
system of taxation, and the stated rates 
in the law would make it so appear. But 
there are so many loopholes of which 
people with sufficient money may take 
advantage that we get a highly inequita- 
ble and utterly astounding result. 

In order that it may be clear that the 
statistics I cite are from official sources, 
from the Treasury Department, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table sup- 
plied by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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which appears on page 709 of the hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taz savings and increase in after-tax income under House bill 


[Married couple with 2 dependents, with typical 9 oe gains and other income, and typical itemized 
uctions; 


Present law 
Adjusted gross income ! 
Tax After-tax 
income ? 
0 $3, 131 
$143 3, 987 
299 4,827 
455 5,671 
719 6,917 
1,193 8, 
1,657 11,079 
2.196 189 
2, 745 15, 288 
3, 369 17, 344 
4. 755 21.271 
322 25, 139 
10, 026 
14.254 947 
23, 799 57,421 
965 247 
63.318 184, 262 
154, 249 567, 116 


House bill Tax cut or increase in after-tax 
income 
Percentage 
Tax After- Percentage | increase in 
income ? 

0 iy Mis Se ae SS TY S eee ee 
$103 4,027 $40 1 
219 4, 907 80 2 
339 5, 787 116 2 
569 7, 067 150 2 
972 9, 214 221 2 
1,373 11, 363 284 3 
1,830 13, 555 366 3 
2. 296 15, 737 449 3 
2, 820 17,893 549 3 
3, 983 22, 043 772 4 
5, 297 29. 164 1,025 4 
8, 392 33, 939 1, 634 5 
12. 217 40, 984 2,037 5 
20,672 60, 548 3,127 5 
29, 670 83, 542 4, 205 5 
56.675 190, 905 6, 643 4 
138, 216 583, 149 16, 033 3 
238,037 | 1, 263, 551 23, 892 2 


1 Includes such income as and salaries, interest, rents, business and partnership income, royalties, and typical 


dividends and capital gains. 
based on 1960 tax return data. 
2 After-tax income exceeds adjusted 
term capital gains, which constitute a rtion of 
come under present law and 40 percent is included under 


for income for very-high-income-tax payers because 50 


mates of typical dividends and realized capitel gains and itemized deductions are 


reent of the long- 
income for such taxpayers, is included in adjusted gross in- 
the House bill. 


Source; Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, Oct. 11, 1943, 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point an addi- 
tional table in which I use these statistics 
from the Treasury Department table, and 
then add a percentage calculation column. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Effective taz rates under H.R. 8363 


(Married omp with 2 dependents, with typica. divi- 
dends, tal gains and other income,! and typical 
itemized deductions, 

Adjusted Realized |T; d 8 — — 

gross ax under percentage 

income 1 income? | H.R. 8363 | of realized 

income 
$3, 131 0 0 

4, 130 $103 2.5 

5, 126 219 4.3 

6, 126 339 5.5 

7, 636 569 7.4 

10, 186 972 9.5 

, 736 1,373 10.8 

15, 385 1,830 11.9 

18, 033 2,296 12.7 

20, 713 2,820 13.6 

026 3, 983 15.3 

31,461 5,297 16.8 

42, 331 8, 392 19.8 

53, 201 12,217 23.0 

81,220 20, 672 25.5 

113, 212 29, 670 26.2 

247, 56, 675 22.9 

1, 138,216 19.2 

1, 501, 588 238, 15.9 


1 Includes such income as wages and salaries, interest 
rents, business and partnership income, royalties, and 
3 dividends and capital gains. Estimates of typi- 

dividends and realized capital gains and itemized 
deductions are based on 1960 tax return data. 

2 Realized income exceeds adjusted gross income 
largely because ad income includes only 


40 mt of capi H.R. 8363 (50 percent 
amiar existing law). 


Norx.—8everal items, such as R interest, 14 

ol long-term capital gains, including so-called statutory 

gains which often. have no logical relationship to capital 

sactions, depletion, and intangible drilling costs, are 

1 5 from adjusted gross income and from realized 
come, 


sted gross 
gains under 


Source of basic data: Office of the Secretary o. the 
Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. See table on p. 709 
of Finance Committee hearings. 
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Mr. GORE. Senators will find that 
the highest percentage tax payment 
shown on the table is reached at an 
adjusted gross income of $100,000 and a 
realized income of $113,212. This high 
point of tax rate for “typical” taxpayers 
in the various income groups is not the 
confiscatory rate of taxation about 
which we hear and read so much, but a 
payment which represent 26.2 percent of 
realized income. From there on, in the 
table, Senators will see that as income 
goes up, the effective rate goes down. 

While I call the Senate’s attention to 
this point, I wish also to invite the at- 
tention of Senators to the fact that a 
father with a child to clothe, feed, and 
educate would be allowed an exemption 
for himself and each dependent of only 
$600 a year. That represent a wartime 
levy. In 1940 a man and his wife had 
an exemption of $2,000. That amount 
was reduced during World War II in 
order to raise revenue for the war and 
to dampen consumer demand. Do we 
now need to dampen the consumer de- 
mand of low-income people in the hills 
of Kentucky? 

We do not need now to suppress de- 
mand. Our economy needs stimulation 
of the consumer sector. 

President Johnson has declared un- 
relenting war against poverty. I ap- 
plaud him for it. He identified the place 
where we should start. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that one-fifth of our 
people live in or near poverty. One- 
fifth of our people live either in abject 
poverty or on the very verge of it. This 
is where we need to start the war on 
poverty. Do not forget that the tax bill 
is supposed to be an important part of 
the war on poverty. 
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Will the passage of a bill under which 
the “typical” taxpayer with a realized 
income of more than $1.5 million a year 
pays less than 16 percent represent an 
attack, a battle, in the war on poverty? 
Such a bill would be a battle lost in the 
war on poverty. We must start not by 
giving the greatest benefits to those who 
need them least, but by giving tax relief 
to those who need it most—the parents 
with the largest number of children to 
educate. 

Madam President, the Senate Finance 
Committee is proceeding with orderly 
consideration of amendments to the bill. 
In due course it will be reported to the 
Senate. I shall offer amendments in the 
interest of equity and fairness; but I 
shall not wait to alert the Senate to the 
unfairness and inequity of this bill. 
Daily I shall speak briefly in the Senate 
on this point. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee will recall that in 1958 I joined 
in offering a proposal for a $1,000 ex- 
emption, and was willing to compromise 
at $800. We lost the proposal for the 
$800 exemption on a voice vote. We 
were not even able to obtain a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

I want the Senator to know that when 
his amendment, calling for a $1,000 ex- 
emption, reaches the floor of Senate, I 
shall support it. My mind is open about 
other proposals made by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Also, I shall support some reduction in 
the corporate tax from 52 percent. Two 
years ago I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that I would go as low as 46 percent, 
but I would be glad to compromise at 
48 percent. With respect to many Amer- 
ican businesses, a corporate tax of 52 
percent operates as a restriction of pro- 
duction, rather than an expansion of 
production. It is leading to restriction, 
which is costing jobs. We need to ex- 
pand the economy, not restrict it. The 
tax structure is one way of dealing with 
that problem. 

As the Senator knows, there are cer- 
tain tax deductions which are loopholes, 
and I shall help the Senator try to plug 
them. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. His comments are encourag- 
ing. Perhaps many other Senators will 
join in the battle on poverty when the 
Senate considers the tax bill. 


SMOKING AND HEALTH—REPORT 
OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. COOPER. Madam President, the 
report of the Advisory Committee to the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, entitled “Smoking and Health,” 
is being studied and considered seriously 
throughout the country. I intend later 
this week to discuss it more fully and, I 
hope, constructively. Today I want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate, and 
to the news media, a point about which 
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I believe there has been widespread mis- 
understanding. 

I think it very important that those 
who are interested in this subject—who 
speak, comment, and write on the sub- 
ject—he very sure of their facts and read 
carefully the report. For our people, 
with their deep interest in it from the 
standpoint of health and its important 
economic interest to thousands of farm- 
ers and others, require that this subject 
be treated factually. 

My purpose in speaking briefly today 
and I expect to comment later in more 
detail—is to emphasize the need for care 
by calling attention to one specific point 
which has been commented upon very 
widely. In news reports, and in several 
editorials, it has been generally stated 
that there is no evidence that filters used 
in cigarettes have any value. Some 
statements have gone further. They 
have indicated that the report of the 
Advisory Committee stated that filters 
have no value. I think, in part, this im- 
pression or misconception followed the 
press conference Saturday by Dr. Luther 
Terry, the Surgeon General, Dr. James 
Hundley, Assistant Surgeon General, and 
members of the Advisory Committee. I 
noted in the New York Times of Sunday, 
January 12, 1964, a report of their re- 
sponses to questions from the press. 

The inference is drawn from the state- 
ments in these articles that filters in cig- 
arettes were found by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to have no helpful effect. I read 
the report and I could find no conclu- 
sion or finding in it to substantiate 
such an inference. In fact, I found, 
from my reading of the report, scarcely 
any mention of filters. The Committee 
evidently made no comprehensive study 
of filters, pointing out they had been 
in use only about 10 years, 

At pages 60 and 61 of the report the 
Committee uses language which suggests 
that further study may show that filters 
are or would be helpful. I qudte from 
page 60: 

The fact that side-stream smoke— 


By which is meant smoke along the 
side of a cigarette when it is not being 
smoked, as distinguished from smoke in- 
haled from the cigarette— 
contains three times more benzo(a)pyrene 
than mainstream smoke has been cited as 
evidence that more efficient oxidation could 
conceivably lower the content of carcino- 
genic hydrocarbons. 


On page 61 I find this statement: 

Activated carbons differ markedly in their 
adsorption characteristics, Carbon filters 
previously employed in cigarettes do not 
have the specific power to scrub the gas 
phase. It has been reported that a filter 
containing special carbon granules removes 
gaseous constituents which depress ciliary 
activity. 


I do not want to go into details, for I 
am not a scientist or a doctor. But these 
Statements do suggest the effective value 
of filters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have addi- 
tional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. COOPER. I want to make the 
point that the Committee did not make 
any findings upon the effectiveness of 
filters. 

To make certain that I was correct, I 
wrote a letter yesterday to Dr. Luther 
Terry, the Surgeon General. I asked if 
he would respond as quickly as possible. 
I received a letter from him today which 
verifies what I have said. I will read the 
letter. Then I shall ask that my letter 
and his reply be placed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

The letter is dated January 14, 1963: 


Dear SENATOR Cooper: This is in response 
to your letter of January 13 which poses cer- 
tain questions as to the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s views on cigarette filters. Certainly, 
it is erroneous to conclude that cigarette 
filters have no effect. As noted in the Com- 
mittee’s report, filters in common use do re- 
move a variable portion of the tars and 
nicotine. Your specific questions and our 
replies will follow: 

1. Is it not correct that the Advisory Com- 
mittee made no judgment as to the effect of 
adding filters to cigarettes? 

Answer. Yes. 

2. Do I understand correctly that the 
Committee made no finding on filters because 
it belleved it had insufficient evidence 
from animal experiments, clinical studies, 
or population studies—the three kinds of 
evidence it considered—on which to base any 
findings as to the effect of the various types 
of filters? 

Answer. Yes. 

3. To the extent that a filter removes tar, 
nicotine, and the gaseous elements of ciga- 
rette smoke, is it not reasonable to assume 
that the effects of the filter will be similar 
to the effects reported by the Committee of 
smoking fewer cigarettes? 

Answer. A categorical answer to this ques- 
tion is difficult. The best I could do would 
be to answer ““Yes—perhaps,” or ‘““Yes—prob- 
ably.” A part of the problem here is 
whether the filter in addition to removing 
tar, nicotine or other elements of cigarette 
smoke might also lead to different levels of 
cigarette consumption and different amounts 
of inhalation, etc. Another difficulty is that 
we do not know all of the substances which 
different filters do or do not remove. Since 
we do not yet know all of the substances in 
tobacco smoke which have adverse health 
effects, a given filter might permit the selec- 
tive passage of hazard substances, as well as 
selectively removing others. 

4. Does not the limited discussion of a 
new-type filter, on page 61 of the report, sug- 
gest that the Advisory Committee believes 
that the development of selective filters may 
have significance in terms of reducing the 
hazards to health the Committee believes 
it has found? 

Answer. Yes; the Committee felt that the 
development of better filters or more selective 
filters is a promising avenue for further de- 
velopment. 

5. Would not standardized research on the 
effectiveness and selectivity of filters, as well 
as additional research on the components 
of smoke, be desirable? 

Answer. Yes, unquestionably. 

I hope these responses will be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER L, TERRY, 
Surgeon General. 


My comment on this is that those who 
study this report must be careful not to 
extend the conclusions of the Commit- 
tee. 

No findings were made with respect to 
filters. It is important that further 
study and research be conducted on the 
question of filters. Dr. Terry has stated 
that the Committee felt that the devel- 
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opment of better or more selective filters 
is a promising avenue. I urge that re- 
search in this area be expanded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the two letters will be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The letters ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
January 13, 1964. 

Dr. LUTHER L. Terry, 

Surgeon General, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Terry: The report on smoking 
and health, and the press conference Satur- 
day, January 11, by the Advisory Committee 
to the Surgeon General, appear to be widely 
interpreted as having included a finding 
that cigarette filters have no effect. On the 
contrary: 

1. Is it not correct that the Advisory 
Committee made no judgment as to the ef- 
fect of adding filters to cigarettes? 

2. Do I understand correctly that the 
Committee made no finding on filters be- 
cause it believed it had insufficient evidence 
from animal experiments, clinical studies, 
or population studies—the three kinds of 
evidence it considered—on which to base 
any finding as to the effect of the various 
types of filters? 

3. To the extent that a filter removes tar, 
nicotine, and the gaseous elements of 
cigarette smoke, is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that the effects of the filter will be 
similar to the effects reported by the Com- 
mittee of smoking fewer cigarettes? 

4. Does not the limited discussion of a 
new-type filter, on page 61 of the report, 
suggest that the Advisory Committee be- 
lieves that the development of selective 
filters may have significance in terms of 
reducing the hazards to health the Com- 
mittee believes it has found? 

5. Would not standardized research on the 
effectiveness and selectivity of filters, as well 
as additional research on the components 
of smoke, be desirable? 

Because the report of your Advisory Com- 
mittee is the subject of wide and general 
interest, it will be helpful to have your 
answers, at least to the first question, as 
quickly as possible. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: This is in response 
to your letter of January 13 which poses cer- 
tain questions as to the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s views on cigarette filters. Certainly, it 
is erroneous to conclude that cigarette filters 
have no effect. As noted in the Committee’s 
report, filters in common use do remove a 
variable portion of the tars and nicotine. 
Your specific questions and our replies will 
follow: 

1. Is it not correct that the Advisory Com- 
mittee made no judgment as to the effect of 
adding filters to cigarettes? 

Answer, Yes. 

2. Do I understand correctly that the Com- 
mittee made no finding on filters because it 
believed it had insufficient evidence from 
animal experiments, clinical studies, or pop- 
ulation studies—the three kinds of evidence 
it considered—on which to base any finding 
as to the effect of the various types of filters? 

Answer. Yes. 

8. To the extent that a filter removes tar, 
nicotine, and the gaseous elements of ciga- 
rette smoke, is it not reasonable to assume 
that the effects of the filter will be similar 
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to the effects reported by the Committee of 
smoking fewer cigarettes? 

Answer. A categorical answer to this ques- 
tion is difficult. The best I could do would 
be to answer yes—perhaps, or yes—probably. 
A part of the problem here is whether the 
filter in addition to removing tar, nicotine or 
other elements of cigarette smoke might also 
lead to different levels of cigarette consump- 
tion and different amounts of inhalation, 
etc. Another difficulty is that we do not 
know all of the substances which different 
filters do or do not remove. Since we do not 
yet know all of the substances in tobacco 
smoke which have adverse health effects, a 
given filter might permit the selective pas- 
sage of hazard substances, as well as selec- 
tively removing others, 

4. Does not the limited discussion of a 
new type filter, on page 61 of the report, sug- 
gest that the Advisory Committee believes 
that the development of selective filters may 
have significance in terms of reducing the 
hazards to health the Committee believes 
it has found? 

Answer. Yes. The Committee felt that the 
development of better filters or more selective 
filters is a promising avenue for further de- 
velopment. 

5. Would not standardized research on the 
effectiveness and selectivity of filters, as well 
as additional research on the components of 
smoke, be desirable? 

Answer. Yes, unquestionably. 

I hope these responses will be of assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely yours, 

LUTHER L. TERRY, 
Surgeon General. 


SAIGON SUMMARY 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, I in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to an 
article entitled “Saigon Summary” by 
Miss Marguerite Higgins, which appears 
in last week’s issue of America magazine. 

This is a shocking article; indeed, it 
would be almost incredible if it did not 
come from a correspondent of such ex- 
ceptional stature. Although I am in no 
position to vouch for the accuracy of 
Miss Higgins’ statements on every point, 
her article raises such serious questions 
about the conduct of American foreign 
policy that it cannot be dismissed or ig- 
nored. On the contrary, I believe that 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
look into the charges and allegations 
made by Miss Higgins, and that Miss 
Higgins should be called before it as the 
first witness to report in more detail on 
her personal knowledge of the develop- 
ments in Vietnam. 

Saigon Summary” is the story of the 
final days of the Diem regime, or, in Miss 
Higgins’ words: 

Of the inglorious role played by the De- 
partment of State by encouraging, for the 
first time in our history, the overthrow in 
time of war of a duly elected government 


fighting loyally against the common Commu- 
nist enemy. 


In her article, Miss Higgins makes the 
statement that the agitation about 
Buddhist persecution was a complete 
fraud and she charges, further; that the 
State Department knew that it was a 
fraud. She quotes Roger Hilsman, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs, as saying: 

After the closing of the pagodas on Au- 
gust 21, the facts became irrelevant. 

Miss Higgins, whose personal contacts 
are second to none in the Washington 
press corps, states that Secretary of 
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Defense McNamara and Central Intelli- 
gence Director John McCone opposed 
a coup d'etat because they feared its con- 
sequences but. 

They were overruled by the pro-coup d'etat 
faction led by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
‘Lodge, Under Secretary of State Averell Har- 
riman, and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs Roger Hilsman. 

The point was made by every com- 
mentator at the time that, through its 
August 25 broadcast, the Voice of Amer- 
ica virtually called on the Vietnamese 
military to overthrow Diem. Miss Hig- 
gins offers the additional information 
that: 

At the same time, Ambassador Lodge asked 
the CIA to poll the Vietnamese generals and 
see when and if they were ready to translate 
revolt talk into action. 

Miss Higgins also points out that 
Thich Tri Quang, the No. 1 Buddhist 
leader who took refuge in the American 
Embassy, was, according to his own ad- 
mission, a one-time member of the Viet- 
minh Communist liberation front; that 
he had twice been arrested by the French 
for dealings with Ho Chi Minh; that his 
brother is currently working for the Min- 
istry of the Interior in Communist Viet- 
nam; and that Thich Tri Quang is an 
outspoken neutralist. She quoted Thich 
Tri Quang as telling her: 

We cannot get an arrangement with the 
north until we get rid of Diem and Nhu. 


As I have said, the article would be 
all but incredible if it did not come from 
a correspondent of Miss Higgins’ stature. 

Miss Higgins, despite her relative 
youth, was generally credited with being 
one of the ablest of the corps of Ameri- 
can correspondents covering World War 
II. She covered the Korean war with 
equal distinction. She has reported on 
the major political events of our time in 
the course of travels that have taken her 
repeatedly through many countries. 
She has served as chief of the New York 
Herald Tribune bureaus, both in Berlin 
andin Tokyo. She has won the Pulitzer 
Prize and numerous other journalistic 
honors. But above all, I believe that 
Miss Higgins’ article deserves special 
attention because of the enviable repu- 
tation which she enjoys both for 
thoroughness and for integrity. 

Of this I can speak from personal ex- 
perience because I came to know Miss 
Higgins well when she was covering the 
Nuremberg trials and I was serving as 
executive trial counsel under Justice 
Jackson. In all of my long experience 
I have never met a more honest or more 
conscientious correspondent than Mar- 
guerite Higgins. And I believe this 
opinion of her is shared by everyone who 
knows her. 

Unlike some of the journalists who 
covered the Vietnamese crisis for the 
American press, Miss Higgins was no 
newcomer to Vietnam. Indeed, she has 
been in that country at virtually every 
critical period since Dienbienphu. She 
saw Vietnam during the period of crisis 
that followed the French pullout and the 
partition of the country, when virtually 
all of the State Department pundits 
despaired of creating a viable govern- 
ment in the south. She was a witness 
to the almost miraculous consolidation 
and progress that took place under Pres- 
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ident Diem. And she was in Vietnam 
again both before the recent coup and 
after the coup. 

Unlike some of the other American 
correspondents in Vietnam, Miss Hig- 
gins did not confine herself to Saigon. 
She traveled extensively in the Vietnam- 
ese countryside. She interviewed Gov- 
ernment officials and leaders of the Bud- 
dhist opposition, Vietnamese villagers 
and Vietcong deserters, American offi- 
cers and rank and file members of the 
American forces in Vietnam. 

In a remarkable series of articles which 
she wrote for the New York Herald Trib- 
une during the last week of August of 
last year, Miss Higgins did not absolve 
the Diem government for its handling of 
the so-called Buddhist crisis. But she 
sought to look at the picture of Vietnam 
whole, examining its strong points as well 
as its weaknesses. Her articles devoted 
much attention to the situation in the 
rural countryside, where as she pointed 
out, the overwhelming majority of South 
Vietnam’s 14 million people live, and 
where the war will be either won or lost. 

I have hesitated to say anything crit- 
ical of our Vietnamese policy because I 
believe that in a situation such as exists 
in Vietnam, we must accept the regime 
in power, seek to help it overcome its 
shortcomings by persuasion, and cooper- 
ate with it loyally. 

While I deplore the assassination of 
Diem and Nhu, and while I gravely fear 
that their overthrow may produce a 
worse situation rather than a better sit- 
uation, I have not wished to say any- 
thing that could be construed as under- 
cutting the military junta now in power 
in Vietnam. 

It is my hope, indeed, that we will sup- 
port the junta somewhat more loyally 
than we supported the government of 
President Diem; that we will not demand 
of it the democratic perfection that we 
demanded of Diem; that we will not sub- 
ject its shortcomings to propaganda 
bombardments that can only play into 
the hands of the Communists; and that 
we will not again stoop to engaging in 
intrigues against an allied anti-Com- 
munist government. 

I hope that, by our actions, we will give 
the lie to the Peiping broadcasts which 
have been warning the new rulers of 
Vietnam that American imperialism, 
when it suits its whims, will betray them 
as mercilessly as it betrayed Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

It is for this purpose that I speak to- 
day, and, it is for this purpose that I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
by Miss Marguerite Higgins entitled 
“Saigon Summary” be inserted into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

By way of historical background, I also 
ask consent to insert into the Recorp the 
text of the series of six articles on Viet- 
nam which Miss Higgins wrote for the 
New York Herald Tribune during the last 
week of August 1963. 

I urge my colleagues to give Miss Hig- 
gins’ article the careful study which it 
merits. I hope, too, that the Foreign 
Relations Committee will be convened at 
an early date to hear Miss Higgins be- 
cause I am certain she possesses more in- 
formation of a confidential nature that 
she has not yet published. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From America, Jan. 4, 1964] 
SAIGON SUMMARY: OUR COUNTRY PLAYED AN 

INGLORIOUS ROLE IN THE FINAL Days OF 

THE DIEM REGIME 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

(Miss Higgins, Pulitzer Prize winner, for- 
mer New York Herald Tribune bureau chief 
in Berlin and Tokyo, has just returned from 
Saigon. She now reports for Newsday, Gar- 
den City, N.Y.) 

What is the meaning of the five tragic 
self-immolations that took place in Vietnam 
in the 6 weeks following the November coup 
d'état against Diem? How did it come to 
pass that under the military junta, which 
seized power in the name of an end to “per- 
secution,” there have been more suicides by 
fire over a short period than had ever been 
the case under President Diem and his broth- 
er Ngo Ninh Nhu? Even though virtually 
ignored by the Western press, will this latest 
spate of suicides by fire—without clearly 
stated reason—destroy at last the false no- 
tion that the repeated acts of self-immola- 
‘tion in Vietnam were indisputable proof of 
massive persecution of the Buddhist religion 
by President Diem, a Roman Catholic? 

Will historians be more equitable with 
President Diem than his contemporaries 
were? 

On two trips in Vietnam in 1963, one be- 
fore and one after the coup d'état, this writ- 
er was never able to find an instance of re- 
pression on religious grounds. Under Diem, 
there was repression of Buddhists, Catholics, 
Confucianists, etc., when—in defiance of 
clearly stated laws—they took to the streets 
to demonstrate against the Government. 
But Diem’s repression was not directed 
against a religion. It was aimed at overt 
political opposition. There were deplorable 
police excesses in Vietnam, but there is no 
sign that they were desired or condoned by 
Diem any more than police excesses in Ala- 
bama are condoned or desired by Washington. 

There was, for a long time, a clear double 
standard in Vietnam, in which accusations 
against Diem gained, in most cases, giant 
headlines, but attempted refutations re- 
ceived only perfunctory notice. For in- 
stance, last summer Thich Duc Nghiep, the 
Xa Loi pagoda spokesman, told reporters 
dramatically that 365 persons in a Saigon 
suburb had been arrested “because they were 
Buddhists.” That figure was headlined 
throughout the world. But when I went to 
the suburb in question, I found that a rou- 
tine check was being made of a neighbor- 
hood through which the Vietcong often in- 
filtrated. I stayed for 2 hours to talk with 
those rounded up as they emerged from the 
police compound after questioning. I talked 
to 20 persons—ancestor worshipers, Catho- 
lics, Confucianists, Taoists, Caodaists, ete.— 
before I finally found a genuine Buddhist 
among those picked up. So the charge of 
“365 persons arrested because of being Bud- 
dhists” was invention. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of the American press corps in Sai- 
gon thought—out of the most idealistic and 
patriotic motives—that they were serving a 
good cause in arousing world opinion against 
Diem. Whether his strengths and faults were 
greater or less than those of his junta suc- 
cessors remains to be seen. 

It is certain that under the military junta, 
Vietnamese have been jailed for far less than 
was necessary to send a person to prison 
under Diem. Said a European observer: 
“Under Diem, a Vietnamese had to do some- 
thing specific against the regime to get into 
trouble. Under the military junta, a Viet- 
namese can be jailed without charge, simply 
under the suspicion that he was loyal to the 
Diem regime when it was the legally con- 
stituted authority.” 
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Sanche de Gramont, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has estimated the number 
of arbitrary arrests right after the coup as 
around 500. So far, Mr. de Gramont and 
this reporter are the only ones who have 
written with any detail about the junta’s 
reversion to some of the police-state tactics 
the Saigon press corps so bitterly criticized in 
Diem. 


Nowadays, some of the most ardent anti- 
Diem writers, such as David Halberstam, Sai- 
gon correspondent of the New York Times, 
acknowledge that the Buddhist agitation of 
last summer and fall was politically moti- 
vated. In an admiring magazine article writ- 
ten by his close friend, George J. W. Good- 
man, Mr. Halberstam is quoted as saying: 
“I always said it. The Buddhist campaign 
was political. * * * I thought I always em- 
phasized that this was a political dispute 
under a religious banner—the only place an 
opposition had found to gather in an au- 
thoritarian regime.” 

Whatever Mr. Halberstam’s intentions, his 
and other press dispatches last summer and 
fall did create the impression in the outside 
world that some kind of religious crisis was 
going on inside Vietnam. And it was the 
image of religious persecution—false as it 
was—that paved the way for Diem’s down- 
fall. Without the embarrassment of being 
the patron of a country suspected of battling 
Buddhists, it is doubtful that the United 
States would ever have reached the decision 
to try to get rid of Diem. The authorities in 
Washington knew, of course, that the con- 
flict in Vietnam was political, not religious. 
But they were reluctant to speak out lest, in 
the process, they attract to Washington some 
of the onus being poured—with hardly any 
contradiction—on Diem. 

By staying silent, Washington acted as if 
it thought Diem guilty. And this helped to 
complete the vicious circle. 

Or as Roger Hilsman, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, put it: “After 
the closing of the pagodas on August 21, the 
facts became irrelevant.” So, evidently, did 
a sense of perspective. What, for example, 
about the fact that President Diem was far 
more lenient to his political opposition than 
President Sukarno of Indonesia or Premier 
Sarit Thanarat of Thailand, both recipients 
of American aid? Whereas some 300 po- 
litical prisoners, at most, were found in 
Diem’s jails, the prisons of Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma were filled—and are still 
filled—with tens of thousands of political 
victims. 

“But,” explained a pro-coup State Depart- 
ment officer, “the world spotlight is not on 
those countries, and it is on Vietnam.” 

At the State Department, there have been 
some attempts to rationalize the coup d’état 
by describing it as necessary to save the Viet- 
namese war effort from going to pieces. One 
difficulty with this argument is that it makes 
liars out of Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor, and Gen. 
Paul Harkins, who testified under oath to 
Congress in October that the war was 
reasonable progress. If the State Depart- 
ment ever took seriously the argument that 
the disturbances in the cities would affect 
morale in the countryside, it betrays a re- 
grettable lack of understanding of the struc- 
ture of Vietnam and of the gap between the 
countryside, where the war will be won or 
lost, and the cities, where less than 10 percent 
of the Vietnamese live. 

For the Buddhists, intellectuals, and stu- 
dents who marched the streets in anti-Diem 
demonstrations could not have cared less 
about the war—before the coup, or after the 
coup. Vietnamese students in particular 
tell you quite frankly that one reason they 
prize admission to a university is that it en- 
ables them to avoid the draft. Vietnam's 
intellectuals have narrow horizons, are exces- 
sively inward-turning, and make constant 
and factional criticism their specialty. Ex- 
cept for a handful of terribly militant lead- 
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ers, the Buddhist monks are rather passive. 
If the success or failure of the war were to 
depend on these groups, Vietnam would have 
been lost from the start. As to the effects 
in the countryside of the critical clamoring 
by Vietnam’s spoiled young intellectuals in 
the cities, it was virtually nil. The Ameri- 
can attitude seemed to be that if a Viet- 
namese student demonstrates, virtue is on 
his side and the government is wrong. But 
in the countryside there were many peasants 
and plain soldiers who disapproved of the 
defiance of the regime—in those rare places 
where anyone knew anything whatsoever of 
what went on beyond the next village. 

If there was any slowdown in the war in 
September and October of 1963, it was be- 
cause the Vietnamese generals—under 
American prodding—were concentrating on 
thoughts of a coup d'état, while Diem and 
Nhu, out of fear of America, were concen- 
trating on how to prevent a coup. 

It was not until after the coup d’état that 
the Vietnamese war took a decidedly down- 
ward turn. The military junta with its un- 
certain leadership, after purges of key (and 
scarce) officials, finally plunged much of the 
countryside into the confusion from which 
it purportedly was trying to save Vietnam. 

No wonder the Vietcong took advantage of 
the situation to seize the military initiative 
for the first time in many months. No 
wonder that, in the 2 months after the coup 
a’état, the military junta lost more real es- 
tate, lives and weapons to the Vietcong than 
at any previous time in the war. 

It was precisely out of fear of such predict- 
able consequences of trying to change re- 
gimes in midwar that Secretary of Defense 
McNamara and Central Intelligence Director 
John McCone opposed a coup d'état. But 
they were overruled by the pro-coup d'état 
faction led by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Under Secretary of State Averell Har- 
riman, and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs Roger Hilsman. 

The Diem-must-go decision came shortly 
after the temporary closing of about a dozen 
(out of 4,000) pagodas on August 21, which 
outraged Washington. Diem said that his 
only aim was to get the Buddhist leaders out 
of politics and back to religion. The Viet- 
namese leader insisted that unless he shut 
down the propaganda machinery of the pa- 
godas and put a halt to the glorification of 
suicide by burning, public disorder in the 
cities would mount and world misunder- 
standing would deepen. Washington dis- 
agreed. Further, it felt that Diem had not 
only humiliated it and flouted its advice, but 
had broken a promise to be conciliatory, 
Washington’s anger was heightened by hor- 
rendous stories of alleged killings and bru- 
talities during the pagoda raids. (There 
were no such killings, as the monks them- 
selves later said.) 

In any case, on August 24, the State De- 
partment sent out word—without the 
knowledge of Secretary McNamara or of CIA 
Director John McCone—instructing Ambas- 
sador Lodge to “unleash” the Vietnamese 
generals with a view to toppling the Diem 
government if they could. Plotting among 
educated Vietnamese, including the gen- 
erals, is a kind of national pastime, as chess 
is to the Russians, Until lately it had been 
a pretty harmless pastime, because every- 
body knew that real action was dependent 
on an American green light—and until Au- 
gust such a green light had been withheld. 

But on Sunday, August 25, Washington 
publicly gave the generals a green light in 
a Voice of America broadcast that virtually 
called on the Vietnamese military to take 
over. At the same time, Ambassador Lodge 
asked the CIA to poll the Vietnamese gen- 
erals and see when and if they were ready 
to translate revolt talk into action. 

Diem's shock at the Voice of America 
broadcast and the CIA poll of the Viet- 
namese generals can only be imagined by, 
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5 the tables around. Suppose the 
nited States were engaged in a war against 
the Communists in which we depended al- 
most totally on aid from Vietnam; suppose, 
in the middle of that war, Vietnam issued 
a broadcast calling for the American Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to overthrow the American 
Government? 

The miracle is that the Diem regime sur- 
vived as long as it did the virtual declaration 
of political war served on it that August by 
Washington. 

What, after many months of hesitation, 
finally decided the generals (in mid-October) 
to stage the coup? In separate interviews 
with this correspondent, members of the 
military junta spoke of these factors: 

1. The late President Kennedy called, at 
& press conference, for “changes of policy 
and maybe personnel” in Vietnam. 

2. Washington announced the withdrawal 
of 1,000 American soldiers by the end of 
1963, and possible total withdrawal by 1965. 
(Said one general: “That convinced us that 
unless we got rid of Diem, you would aban- 
don us.”) 

8. The economic aid was cut. Many gen- 
erals agreed that this cut was psychologi- 
cally the most decisive goad to a coup 
d'état. “It convinced us,” a key plotter ex- 
plained, “that the United States was serious 
this time about getting rid of Diem. In any 
case, this was a war we wanted to win. The 
United States furnished us with the jeeps, 
the bullets, the very guns that made the war 
possible. In cutting economic aid, the United 
States was forcing us to choose between your 
country’s help in the war and Diem. So we 
chose the United States.“ 

Tronically, President Diem did make some 
important concessions to the United States 
in September and October. For example, in 
mid-September President Diem agreed to 
every point put forward by the United States 
in a program to reform and consolidate the 
strategic hamlet program in the Mekong 
Delta. Many Americans had long felt that 
this program had been overextended. At 
last President Diem agreed with the diag- 
nosis and decided to do something about it. 
Why was this move toward the American 
position never publicized? One Western 
diplomat put it this way: ‘Ambassador Lodge 
and his deputy, William Truehart, were so 
determined to get rid of Diem that they were 
opposed to putting him in a conciliatory 
light. They were afraid this would strength- 
en the hands of those in Washington against 
a coup d'état." 

Even at the 11th hour, Ambassador Lodge 
could, of course, have turned off the revolt 
if he had chosen to give the slightest sign 
that the New Frontier and President Diem 
were even beginning to move to heal their 
rift. As one member of the military junta 
put it: “We would never have dared to act 
if we had not been sure that the United 
States was giving us its moral support.” 

In the last hours before his death, Presi- 
dent Diem was stripped of any doubt what- 
soever of Washington's hostility. Telephon- 
ing the American Embassy from the Palace 
at 4:30 p.m. on November 1, after the bom- 
bardment had started, President Diem asked 
Ambassador Lodge: “What is Washington's 
attitude toward this?” Lodge replied: “I 
don't know Washington's attitude. After 
all, it is 4:30 in the morning there.” 

“But you must have some idea,” Diem 
said, 

Whereupon Lodge turned the conversation 
to the matter of Diem’s safety, offering him 
an airplane to take him out of the country. 
Could anything have indicated more clearly 
that in American eyes the success of the 
coup d'etat was a fait accompli? 

The only certain thing about the murder 
of President Diem and Counselor Nhu is 
that they were shot in the back (Diem in 
the neck, Nhu in the right side) with their 
hands tied behind them. Nhu also had a 
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dagger or bayonet wound in the chest, which 
was apparently indecisive. 

These facts were established beyond all 
doubt by this reporter through photographs 
and through talks with military eyewit- 
nesses, attendants at St. Paul's Hospital 
(where the bodies were first taken) and from 
information given by two relatives, a niece 
and nephew who handled the preparations 
for the burial. 

In the light of the way Diem and Nhu 
died, there is a strong possibility that the 
shootings were ordered by some or all mem- 
bers of the military Junta. Would a junior 
officer take such a responsibility on him- 
self? 

Now for the Buudhists leaders who started 
it all: have they got what they wanted? I 
use the word “leaders” advisedly, for of the 
Buddhists in Vietnam, who form about 30 
percent of the population of 14 million peo- 
ple, the overwhelming majority are largely 
nonpolitical. Buddhist monks tend to be 
somewhat passive. They would never have 
dreamed of resorting to violent demonstra- 
tions had they not been subjected to the 
skillful and inflammatory propaganda that 
poured from the humming mimeograph ma- 
chines of the Xa Loi pagoda. By the end of 
last summer, the original grievances of the 
Buddhist leaders in Hue—matters of prop- 
erty rights, flag flying, etc_—had largely been 
met by the Diem regime. 

In the midst of the anti-Diem ferment I 
wrote an article asking: “What do the Bud- 
dhists want? They want Diem's head—not 
on a silver platter, but wrapped in an Amer- 
ican flag.” 

You have to hand it to the Buddhist lead- 
ers that they got what they wanted. But 
will this satisfy the more militant Buddhist 
leaders? It is heady stuff, even for Bud- 
dhists, to have the attention of the entire 
world focused on you, and to exercise the 
kind of political power that can topple gov- 
ernments. Will, for instance, the venerable 
Thich Tri Quang, the mastermind of the 
Buddhist campaign and by far the most in- 
telligent and militant of all, be satisfied to 
take a political back seat? 

Thich Tri Quang is a Buddhist leader from 
Hué who was granted asylum at the Amer- 
ican Embassy even though his past is in 
some controversy. According to records of 
the French Colonial Office, he had twice 
been arrested during the postwar French 
occupation of Indochina for dealings with 
Ho Chi Minh. By his own admission, he was 
a member of the Vietminh Communist lib- 
eration front. He claims to have fallen out 
with the Communists later. accord- 
ing to the French, who still have repre- 
sentatives at Hanoi, Thich Tri Quang’s 
brother is currently working for Ho Chi Minh 
in the Communist Vietnam’s Ministry of the 
Interior. The duties of Thich Tri Quang’s 
brother are the direction of subversion in 
South Vietnam. 

None of this, of course, proves anything 
about Thich Tri Quang’s current attitude 
toward the Communist Vietcong. What does 
seem clear is that he learned a lot from 
the Communists about organization and 
propaganda. He ran his emergency head- 
quarters at the Xa Loi pagoda like a com- 
pany command post. Orders were barked 
out, directing a demonstration here, a pro- 
test meeting there. Messengers scurried in 
and out, carrying banners with their newly 
painted slogans, Respectful monks brought 
in the latest anti-Diem propaganda blast 
for Thich Tri Quang to review word by 
word. 

In my discussion with Thich Tri Quang, 
I was somewhat taken aback at his indif- 
ference about the war against the Com- 
munists. When I asked whether the oc- 
casional outburst of turmoil might not of- 


fer the Vietcong the opportunity to infil-' 


trate among the demonstrators, Thich Tri 
Quang shrugged his shoulders and said: “It 
is possible that the current disorders could 
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lead to Communist gains. But if this hap- 
pens it will be Diem’s fault, not ours.” 

In the same interview in the Xa Loi pa- 
goda, Thich Tri Quang told me that his 
preferred solution for Vietnam was “neu- 
tralism,” adding: “We cannot get an ar- 
rangement with the North until we get rid 
of Diem and Nhu.” 

The Vietcong are suspected of having led 
several of the attacks against property on 
November 1, the day of the coup d'etat. 
For instance, a small but violent gang of 
young people attacked and demolished the 
newly opened headquarters in Saigon of the 
Asian Anti-Communist League. This league 
had no connection, financial or otherwise, 
with Diem. Yet the coup-day rioters sys- 
tematically removed its anti-Communist 
literature onto the streets, burned it, then 
wrecked the headquarters. 

Whether the new military junta's govern- 
ment-by-committee can do any better than 
Diem and Nhu remains in doubt.. The junta 
is ripe for further coups and countercoups. 
In any case, it was not because he enjoyed 
being condemned by world public opinion 
that President Diem engaged in repressive 
measures (mild as they were by Asian stand- 
ards). The new Government will be faced 
by similar problems, because the fundamen- 
tal situation has not changed. For example, 
the change of Government has not altered 
the tendency of Vietnam's citified intellec- 
tuals to take to the streets. 

Within 2 weeks after the coup d'etat, 10,000 
students at Hue demonstrated noisily against 
the military junta because it had not dis- 
missed several professors who had been loyal 
to Diem. This is but one example of ure- 
by-mob. Can the military junta long tolerate 
decisions enforced by street mobs, or justice 
by demand of the newly freed and utterly 
irresponsible Vietnamese press? Three Sai- 
gon newspapers have been closed—and 
rightly—already. The smut and sheer men- 
dacity of the postcoup free press of Vietnam 
is one of the blackest marks of recent months 
in the annals of Vietnam's so-called intel- 
lectuals. In view of the indiscipline, fac- 
tionalism, and irresponsibility of citified 
Vietnamese, can the military junta long es- 
cape resorting to the same tight rein held by 
President Diem? 

The only sure thing in Vietnam today is 
that the United States has set an extremely 
controversial precedent by encouraging, for 
the first time in our history, the overthrow 
in time of war of a duly elected government 
fighting loyally against the common Commu- 
nist enemy. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 26, 1963] 
VIETNAM—FACT AND FICTION: First OF A SE- 
RIES ON THE ASIAN TROUBLE SPOT BY MAR 
GUERITE HIGGINS : 


(Today’s events in South Vietnam are con- 
fused, uncertain and contradictory. Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning Herald Tribune Correspondent 
Marguerite Higgins, in 4 hectic weeks in the 
Vietnamese countryside, has spoken to the 
rulers and the peasants, to the Government 
and its foes, studying the background to the 
present crisis. This morning, she discusses 
the general outline of the situation in the 
country today. In five subsequent articles, 
Miss Higgins will present the facts and an 
interpretation of the Government-Buddhist 
dispute; the United States-backed war 
against the Communist Vietcong; the “new 
breed” American adviser; the Vietcong de- 
fectors; and the overall opposition to the 
Diem regime.) 

(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Satcon.—The Montagnards, their spears at 
their sides, stood at rigid attention in the 
brand new village whose bamboo fence cut 
into the vast sweep of jJade-green plateaus 
that stretch like a Shangri-la between the 
shelter of northwest South Vietnam's soar- 
ing 7,000-foot mountain peaks. 
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How do the Montagnards (non-Buddhist 
mountain people) feel about the Communist 
Vietcong guerrillas? 

Their chieftain stepped forward mutely to 
show a badly butchered hand and arm. It 
was the cruelty of the Vietcong, he said, that 
was bringing his people (nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million strong) away from their 
beloved mountains and nomadic ways to the 
villages in the lush, emerald plateaus. 

South of Saigon, far back from the moun- 
tain peaks and deep in the dull, flat muddy 
delta, a wizened Buddhist monk, considered 
a saint by the local villagers, shook his head 
disapprovingly at the news from the capital. 

“I would not kill a fiy myself,” he said, “I 
do not believe in the taking of life in any 
form—even by suicide. * All this talk of 
discrimination has nothing to do with real- 
ity as we know it here in our village. Our 
village chief (a Buddhist) gives out pigs, 
fertilizer and rice seed without asking any- 
body his religion. The Catholics don't get 
more than we do, and we don’t get more than 
the Catholics.” 

Up north in the arid coastal plains of Phan 
Rang Province, a Moslem leader of Vietnam's 
Cham tribesmen (of Indonesian origin) stood 
outside the mosque with its blue mosaic 
dome and shook his head in puzzlement at 
the stranger’s question, as did the villagers 
who crowded around. 

“We know nothing about any religious 
persecution,” said the Moslem. “President 
Ngo Dinh Diem was province chief here (be- 
ginning in 1923). He helped our people 
build mosques, and now he sends us rice, 
seed and water. So we are grateful to Presi- 
dent Diem.” 

This is a fragmentary picture of the sel- 
dom-told other side of the story: the atti- 
tudes in the deep rural countryside where 
the overwhelming majority of South Viet- 
nam's 14 million people live. This story 
contrasts violently with the tragic headlines 
and anti-Diem ferment in the big cities of 
Saigon and Hue, which have a combined 
population of slightly more than a million, 
but which have captured the bulk of the 
world’s attention. 

And it is in the countryside—not the 
cities—that the war will be won or lost. 

Despite the strident antigovernment cam- 
paign spread to provincial towns from hum- 
ming mimeograph machines at the Xa Lol 
pagoda in Saigon in the months before the 
Government's crackdown last week; despite 
the tragic suicides by fire; despite the loss 
of most citified intellectuals including uni- 
versity students, President Diem’s Vietna- 
mese armies continued this summer to gain 
in those areas of the countryside where the 
war is fought the hardest. 

Paradoxically, the blacker Vietnam's image 
grew in the outside world, where President 
Diem was widely assumed to be totally at 
fault in the Buddhist affair, the greater grew 
the momentum of the Vietnamese Army's 
assaults on the Communist Vietcong. 

Contrary to recent published reports that 
the situation in the rich Mekong River delta 
area has deteriorated, Gen. Paul Harkins, 
chief of the American military mission here, 
insists that the opposite is true. In a curi- 
ous coincidence, the week that saw the great- 
est number of suicides by fire also brought 
the greatest decrease ever in Vietcong-initi- 
ated action in the delta. The American mil- 
itary, with few exceptions, are convinced 
that after 18 months of buildup, setbacks 
and false starts, the war in Vietnam is be- 


ginning to be won. 


SAVAGERY 

That is why the Buddhist affair and the 
savagery of the political repression are dou- 
bly tragic. They rivet world attention on 
the dark and dismal side of a picture that 
is by no means all black. 

Why did the Diem government institute 
its crackdown on the Buddhists last week 
and declare martial law? 
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Not, certainly, for religious reasons. Rath- 
er because Mr. Diem was bitterly convinced 
that the leaders of the General Buddhist 
Association were going for his political jug- 
ular and that the conciliatory policies ad- 
vocated by the United States were only 
making them more thirsty for his political 
blood. 

President Diem stated this conviction in 
the strongest terms during an interview even 
though at the time he was still trying to 
please the Americans by going along, albeit 
reluctantly, with the policy of conciliation. 
This policy only allowed the Buddhists to 
stage otherwise illegal anti-Government dem- 
onstrations and to disseminate anti-Govern- 
ment propaganda. It was a privilege not 
extended to any other political or religious 
organizations by Mr. Diem’s authorization 
regime, which always has pulled in the reins 
harshly when it felt politically threatened. 

U.S. officials in Saigon and in Washing- 
ton agreed with Mr. Diem's assessment of 
the Buddhist leaders’ ambitions. But they 
disagreed angrily and bitterly with the 
brutal tactics with which he silenced his po- 
litical opposition. 

PRODS 


Right up to the moment of the imposi- 
tion of martial law, Americans had pleaded 
with Mr. Diem to put some sense of personal 
conviction and dynamism into the policy of 
conciliation. They argued that in this way 
the Buddhists would be deprived of an 
issue and would in due time be pacified by 
the real concessions which the Americans 
gradually and painfully had extracted from 
President Diem. 

But Mr. Diem, prodded by his more mil- 
itant brother, Counselor Ngo Ninh Nhu, and 
his brother's wife, Mrs. Nhu, could only see 
that each concession brought new Buddhist 
predictions of demonstrations and suicides 
to come. 

Or as a Buddhist spokesman told this 
correspondent several weeks ago “when 
Lodge gets here there will really be some 
excitement.” 

Now that martial law has been imposed, 
it seems impossible, in this reporter’s judg- 
ment, that President Diem, irrespective of 
American pressure, would again permit the 
Buddhists—or any other group—to set up 
mimeograph machines and start back up 
the road of antigovernment action. 

In an authoritarian state, where there is 
no outlet for political steam, anything can 
happen. 

No one is more aware of this than Mr. 
Diem and his family, especially Counselor 
Nhu who is the President’s closest political 
adviser. 

couP 

At an interview that took place prior to 
martial law, Mr. Nhu said: “I do not think 
that a coup d’etat could be successful with- 
out American support. And I certainly do 
not suspect the Americans of plotting to 
overthrow us, especially at a point when 
the war is beginning to go better. Still 
people are not always rational. And so 
somebody might be crazy enough to attempt 
a coup d'etat, especially in the present 
atmosphere.” 

Counselor Nhu observed that he had called 
army generals to a meeting to discuss the 
Buddhist affair. 

“The army does not like to have this mat- 
ter dragged out,” Mr. Nhu said. “They see 
that the Government is successfully defied by 
the Buddhists, and this is a dangerous prec- 
edent. It could give ideas to others. So 
the army is angry with us for letting the 
Buddhists continue these demonstrations 
and disorders. 

STOP 

“The Americans want us to sit by quietly 
and let a handful of Buddhist leaders tell 
lies about us to the world and foment dis- 
orders. We offer the Buddhists everything— 
international investigation of every so- 
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called grievance; but the Buddhist leaders 
refuse because it is their policy fo rouse 
opinion against us in hopes of overthrowing 
this Government. * * * There is a point 
where this must stop.“ 

It is of note that Counselor Nhu, after 
imposition of the martial law, gave army 
impatience with the Buddhist situation as 
a main reason for the regime's action against 
the pagodas. 

After martial law was imposed, the Viet- 
namese Army made haste to assure the 
Americans that the war against the Vietcong 
would be prosecuted as vigorously as ever. 
The American military mission has con- 
firmed that the tempo has not been slowed 
and that there has been no substantial 
diversion of frontline troops. 

Is there a contradiction between the steady 
American optimism about the war against 
the Vietcong and the ferment caused in the 
cities by the Buddhist affair and the indig- 
nation of many Vietnamese over the Goy- 
ernment’s brutal methods? 

The impact of the Buddhist affair in the 
rural countryside (the villages and hamlets 
rather than the provincial towns) is far less 
than Americans imagine for these reasons: 

It is demonstrably incorrect to give the 
impression that the General Buddhist As- 
sociation represents 80 percent, or even 70 
percent, of Vietnam’s population of 14 mil- 
lion people. 

RACE 

In the first place the association, whose 
member pagodas are largely in the coastal 
towns, is but one of the many rival Bud- 
dhist sects in Vietnam. In a 1962 pamphlet, 
the association claimed 1 million members 
plus 3,000 monks and 300 nuns. One mil- 
lion members is less than 10 percent of the 
population. 

And even though reliable figures are hard 
to come by, it is clear that any percentage 
must not overlook the many different races 
as well as religions of Vietnam. 

The Defense Department in its “Pocket 
Guide to Vietnam” and the American Em- 
bassy in Saigon give the following as the 
best estimate of the breakdown between 
the various groups, although noting that in 
Vietnam it is considered quite acceptable 
to have more than one religion. 

For instance, a special dispensation was 
given several years ago to permit Vietnamese 
Roman Catholics to engage in ancestor 
worship. And President Diem, in his home 
at Hv +, has a shrine there to his ancestors. 

Out of 14 million people in South Vietnam 
there are: 

One million five hundred thousand Catho- 
lics. 

Five hundred thousand other Christians, 
including Baptists, Mennonites, Seventh 
Day Adventists, and converts of the Chris- 
tian and missionary alliance. 

One million five hundred thousand Cao Dai 
(believers in a mixture of Eastern and West- 
ern religions and worshipping as saints di- 
verse figures such as Joan of Arc and Sun 
Yat Sen). 

POINT 

Five hundred thousand Hoa Hao, a new 
religion founded in 1939 containing ele- 
ments of Buddhism and magic. Its founder, 
Huynh Phu So, was famous as a teacher and 
miracle healer and preached that temples, 
rituals and priests were not necessary to the 
worship of God. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand Animists 
(these are mainly the Montagnards, who 
worship gods of the soil and river, and so 
forth). 

Three million Confucianists and ancestor 
worshipers (these include the nearly million 
Chinese left over from the 900 long years in 
which Peking, the larger dragon, ruled Viet 
Nam, the smaller dragon), 

Five hundred thousand Hindus and Mos- 
lems (these include the Cham tribesmen 
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who are non-Mongol, and the many Pakis- 
tanis in Vietnam). 

Five hundred thousand Taoists (again a 
heritage from the many years of Chinese 
rule). 

Add up all these figures and the result is 
that 8.75 million people are not. Buddhists. 
This leaves 5.25 million Buddhists at most, 
eliminating those who have no beliefs at all 
beyonds vague superstitions. So 35 percent 
would be indicated as a more realistic— 
though still generous—estimate of the per- 
centage of Buddhists in South Vietnam. 

Rufus Phillips, head of the U.S. operations 
mission that is helping create the strategic 
hamlet system in the Vietnamese country- 
side, gives his own well-educated guess that 
30 to 40 percent of Vietnam is Buddhist in 
conviction, with perhaps 15 percent pagoda- 
going Buddhists. Mr. Phillips has been in 
southeast Asia since 1954 and has visited 
literally thousands of Vietnamese villages. 


PICTURE 


Roger Hilsman, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, states that the 
number of Buddhists in Vietnam “has been 
exaggerated” and says that the whole pic- 
ture is much misunderstood. 

Additionally, events in Saigon don’t seem 
as compelling in the countryside as in Wash- 
ington because there are thousands of ham- 
lets that are so cut off from anything except 
their district headquarters that they liter- 
ally may hear nothing about suicides and 
demonstrations for years, if then. 

Of the more than three dozen hamlets 
visited by this correspondent, there were 
only two in which anybody could be found 
who had even heard about the self-immola- 
tion of Thich Quang Duc, the first dramatic 
suicide. 

The steady loyalty of the Vietnamese 
Army—so far at any rate—is in some part 
related to the large number of officers drawn 
from the 2 million refugees who came south 
from North Vietnam. These soldiers have 
known Communist rule first hand and are 
likely to look on President Diem’s rule differ- 
ently than those who have never had this 
experience. 

PRIDE 

But a soldier's morale and a soldier’s pride 
have far more to do with success or failure 
against the immediate enemy than with a 
dispute that most of them sense has more to 
do with political opposition to Mr. Diem 
than with religion. And in talking with 
many officers and men in three different 
corps areas, this reporter felt their excite- 
ment at “seeing the light at the end of the 
tunnel! —as one colonel put it. 

Finally, former Ambassador Frederick G. 
Nolting, Jr. was quite clear in saying recently 
that there is no religious “persecution” in 
Vietnam. There has been repression of 
Buddhist leaders—not because of their reli- 
gion but because they conducted antigov- 
ernment agitation. Many Vietnamese oppose 
the repression, but they understand it to be 
political, not religious. 

There probably has been favoritism in the 
bureaucracy, especially in towns like Hue 
where the Catholic Archbishop Ngo Dinh 
Thuc is one of President Diem’s brothers. 
Currying favor is a full-time occupation 
among some Vietnamese, and there are no 
doubt Catholics who sought to use acquaint- 
ance with powerful members of the Diem 
family to advance themselves. The Catholics 
are far better educated than the Buddhists. 
For one thing a Catholic has to have at 
least a high school education to be qualified 
to train for the priesthood in a seminary. 

MONK 

Under the Mahayana (greater vehicle) 
‘Buddhism of the association, anyone can 
go into a pagoda and become a monk for 
however long he pleases. No educational cre- 
dentials re needed. And Buddhists tend to 
be more passive than the Catholics, who have 
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been intensely engaged in building hospitals, 
leprosariums and schools. 

In the view of American officials on the 
scene. President Diem himself is not guilty of 
a policy of religious discrimination. But in 
addition to permitting police brutality, he 
is most certainly guilty of political and psy- 
chological ineptitude which are grave faults 
in a man trying to run a country by per- 
sonal, unquestioned dictate. ; 

Said a high official in Saigon: “If Diem 
had gone instantly to the microphone after 
the May 8 incident (in which eight by- 
standers to the Buddhist demonstration were 
killed), had deplored the tragedy and pledged 
the Government's best effort to see that such 
events did not happen again—tirrespective of 
where the guilt lay—it would have been 
impossible for anyone to pin an anti-Bud- 
dhist image on him. 

“Instead he is so preoccupied with saving 
face that he resists admitting anything done 
by his appointees could be wrong. At first 
he stayed silent, then he gave way to each 
Buddhist demand in such a grudging way 
that it had little effect.” 

The dispute between the General Buddhist 
Association and the Government started out 
as limited psychological warfare over limited 
and justified objectives involving mainly pro- 
tocol and property. The Buddhist demands, 
later vastly amplified, were at first primarily 
that the Government permit Buddhist flags 
to be flown at pagodas and during religious 
processions on special holy days. They also 
asked that certain laws be amended to per- 
mit the Buddhists to have greater oppor- 
tunity to buy property. 

MISTAKE 

According to Counselor Nhu, “the first 
mistake the Government made in this Bud- 
dhist affairs was to make a fuss about flags. 
Let them fly any flags they want. If my 
advice had been asked, I would never have 
permitted the local authorities to have en- 
forced ordinances against flag flying.” 

President Diem has in fact yielded to all 
but one of the Buddhist demands (that he 
publicly accept guilt for the May 8 incident) 
but not until police ineptness and sheer 
brutality set in train events which neither 
the Buddhists nor the Government foresaw. 

Violence first erupted in the university 
coastal town of Hue where on May 8 two 
exploding grenades killed eight people, in- 
cluding three children and one Catholic. 
The May 8 victims were watching a Buddhist 
protest march to the radio station where the 
monks wanted to put on a broadcast con- 
demning the Government for attempting to 
prohibit flying the Buddhist flag even though 
the Catholics in a procession only 10 days be- 
fore had flown their religious emblems. 

The Buddhists blamed the Vietnamese 
Army for the killings, while the Diem regime 
said it was the Vietcong who threw plastic 
grenades into the watching crowds, insisting 
that the autopsy showed the fragments did 
not come from Government-type weapons. 

The late Thich Quang Duc considered the 
Government police to be guilty and through 
his tragic suicide by burning in Saigon’s 
principal intersection imprinted the Bud- 
dhist side of the story on the mind of the 
world. 

DEFIANCE 

It was then for the first time that the 
Buddhists began courting arrest deliberately 
by staging demonstrations in defiance of 
city ordinances that prohibit them (to all 
religions) without prior permission. 

The police reacted in several instances 
with rambunctious brutality, beating seated 
monks and nuns savagely as they carted 
them off to concentration areas outside the 
city. The Government claims that those 
arrested were subsequently all released. 

But in the meantime a tidal wave of world 
attention focused on the Buddhists of Viet- 
nam who were soon making use of their un- 
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expected ability to manipulate international 
attention as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment. 

In the pagodas, the monks, exhilarated by 
playbacks of U.S. press stories which were 
somehow copied from the U.S. Embassy file, 
began talking of continuing their campaign 
until Mr. Diem was overthrown. More and 
more in the. weeks prior to martial law, the 
monks seemed to convince themselves that 
the new Ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
would be Washington’s agent in overthrow- 
ing the Diem regime. J 

Mimeograph machines, loudspeakers, and 
English-speaking press spokesmen were 
brought to the pagodas to disseminate to the 
foreign press charges and demands that be- 
came tougher and tougher. 

, OFFER 

For instance, the Buddhist Association at 
first clamored for an investigation of the 
Hue killings under credible conditions. But 
when Mr. Diem finally offered them an inter- 
nationally observed joint investigation of 
this and every other alleged grievance, the 
Buddhists refused. 

As a price for joining the investigation 
they demanded that Mr. Diem first admit 
guilt for the Hue killings. 

In other words, the Buddhists demanded 
that the regime admit—prior to investiga- 
tion—that it was wrong. The admission of 
guilt was part of the five Buddhist demands 
issued in May. But it was not made a pre- 
condition of an internationally observed in- 
vestigation until midsummer. 

In American eyes, the desperate need re- 
mains to establish the facts as to Buddhist 
charges of persecution for religious reasons, 
which is quite a different matter than police 
repression for political reasons, although the 
two are often confused. And the only way 
world opinion can be satisfied is for the in- 
vestigation to be carried out in a manner 
that will make the results credible. 

After martial law, this reporter queried 
President Diem on this point with this ques- 
tion: “You recently told me in answer to a 
question that a policy of conciliation was 
irreversible. Have you now reversed that 
policy? Or will you hold open the offer of 
an internationally observed investigation of 
Buddhist complaints? 


ANSWER 


The President replied that the offer was 
still open, saying in his written answer: My 
government has never had a policy of re- 
ligious discrimination so why should we re- 
fuse the help of im and sincere 
observers to make clear to the world our good 
faith?” 

And an internationally observed investiga- 
tion to establish and rectify any Buddhist 
grievance seems the best way in American 
eyes to bring some understanding and order 
out of a confused and tragic situation. 

The tragedy of the events set in motion 
by the Hue killings is heightened by the fact 
that never before last May 8 had there been 
mention of a “religious issue” in Vietnam. 

Most Vietnamese do not know the religions 
of their friends and coworkers and do not 
presume to ask it. 

This reporter has heard a Buddhist bureau- 
crat say that a Catholic got the promotion 
instead of himself because President Diem is 
a Catholic. It happens that a Catholic will 
say that the Buddhist got promoted instead 
of himself because Mr. Diem is bending over 
backwards to please the Buddhists. No one 
has accused Vietnam of suffering from a 
shortage of human nature. 

But from a social point of view of clubs, or 
residential areas, or education, no Vietnamese 
has been socially handicapped by his religion 
as still happens today in America to some 
members of the Jewish faith and as used to 
happen to Irish Catholics in those days when 
the Kennedy clan was in Boston. 
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BIAS 


Never in history has a Vietnamese paper 
carried an ad: “No Buddhist need apply.” 
But as President Kennedy’s father and moth- 
er well remember, advertisements saying “No 
Irish need apply" were a fact of life not so 
very long ago. 

More than half of the 40 province chiefs 
in Vietnam are Buddhists, ancestor wor- 
shipers, Confucianists, Cao Dal, etc.—that is, 
non-Catholic. Only 6 of President Diem's 
cabinet of 17 are Catholics. The task of 
negotiating a truce with the Buddhists had 
been assigned to Vietnam's Vice President, 
also a Buddhist. 

The American mission here has had more 
than its share of troubles resulting from Mr. 
Diem’s lack of political dynamism. No New 
Frontiersman he. The shock at police bru- 
tality has been profound. But this is not 
the first nation whose police have gotten out 
of hand. And these days it is a bit delicate 
for an American to lecture because it is not 
impossible for a Vietnamese simply to reply: 
“Remember Alabama.” 

CHARGE 

But prior to martial law there had been 
a certain disenchantment among Americans 
at persistent Buddhist dissemination of un- 
proved charges. At one point, for instance, 
the Buddhists said flatly that the police had 
arrested 365 Buddhists in a suburb on the 
outskirts of Saigon in a night raid. 

On checking the Americans found that 
hardly any of those arrested were Buddhists, 
that the raid was a routine one to check the 
identity cards of families in a district 
through which Vietcong frequently infiltrate 
into Saigon, and finally that all except those 
without identity cards and criminal records 
were released. The Buddhists were accurate 
on one point, The raid was at night. 

There is not the slightest tendency among 
the Americans to gloss over the situation 
here. The Diem regime is authoritarian, ad- 
mits it and justifies this on grounds of being 
engaged in a fight for its life. 


ACTION 


Because his regime is authoritarian, Presi- 
dent Diem cracks down on any opposition 
that resorts to direct action. If Montagnards 
or Cao Dais were to break the law and stage 
antigovernment street demonstrations such 
as those engineered by the Buddhists, they 
would be in trouble. Catholics are cer- 
tainly not immune. A highly critical Catho- 
lic editor in a provincial town had his news- 
paper shut down not too long ago and was 
sentenced to 18 months in fail. 

Americans—especially in the fleld—do feel 
frustrated that their efforts seem to be tar- 
nished in the eyes of their countrymen just 
at a time when the day-to-day cooperation 
between Vietnamese and Americans has 
reached an alltime smoothness. This re- 
porter has not seen and seriously doubts 
any anti-American feeling of any scope in 
Vietnam. 

In the vast countryside, the peasant in the 
myriad tiny hamlets lives far too elemental 
a life to care about what is going on in 
Saigon, even if he happened to be a Buddhist. 
Tending ricefields all day and defending 
hamlets by night does not leave much time 
for thoughts about Buddhist banners and 
Buddhist property rights, which in any case 
are not matters that touch his life. 


TOLL 


The same is true of the foot soldier who 
has no time for such abstractions because 
he is deeply engaged in a war that is being 
fought increasingly hard—so hard that the 
Vietnamese dead and injured are running 
at 14,000 a year. Up in the coastal Province 
of Quong Nal, which only last year was Com- 
munist controlled, this reporter asked a 
Vietcong defector, a warrant officer of 9 years 
service in Hanoi and elsewhere, who was 
going to win the war. 
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The ex-Communist fighter seemed sur- 
prised at the question. ‘Your side,” he said, 
“because we are hungry and tired. When 
my battalion (the 80th Vietcong Battalion) 
came down, from Hanoi in February 1962 we 
could get food and recruits from the villages. 
Now the villages are fortified and it is risky 
to go in. Life is very hard for us, but the 
Nationalists (Diem party) get supplies from 
the Americans. So that is why I think that 
they are going to win. Don’t you?” 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
27, 1963] 
VIETNAM—FACT AND FICTION: WHY THE 
BuppHIst Fury 


(A monk in flames started it. A bizarre 
sacrifice in Saigon’s main intersection, and 
the world was shocked and stirred. Since 
then the high stakes crisis in South Vietnam 
has grown more intense, and at the same time 
more emotional, more complex, more con- 
fusing. But Buddhist discontent remains 
the one constant factor in the swift march of 
events. Pulitzer Prize-Winning Herald Trib- 
une Correspondent Marguerite Higgins, in the 
Vietnamese countryside, cut through rumor 
and contradiction in a search for the facts 
of the Buddhist-Government dispute. Today, 
in the second of a six-part series, she pre- 
sents her surprising findings.) 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Saicon.—The saffron-robed monk came 
down the steep steps of the Xa Loi pagoda 
looking much younger than his 24 years. In- 
finitely poised, he greeted the waiting jour- 
nalists, each one by name. 

From inside the ornate exotic pagoda, 
whose peaks thrust three stories high, drifted 
the mixed aroma of burning joss sticks and 
jasmine. Ceremonial services were being 
held for the late Thich Quang Duc, who set 
the tragic precedent of suicide by fire. 

Outside the iron-grilled gates, another 
monk harangued several thousand of the 
faithful. He was standing, loudspeaker in 
hand, on the roof of the pagoda souvenir 
shop. It was doing a brisk business in post- 
cards depicting photographs of the venerable 
Quang Duc's self-immolation at a Saigon 
intersection. 

DRAFT 


The older members of the crowd stood 
impassively, but the youngsters seemed to be 
visibly enjoying the excitement. They 
roared back enthusiastically when the monk, 
in modified cheerleader fashion, gave the 
signal to shout “Buddhism forever” and 
“Down with Madame Nhu.” 

Back at the inner steps of the pagoda, the 
young monk—Thich Duc Nghiep, the assist- 
ant secretary of the General Buddist Asso- 
ciation and spokesman for the pagoda—ex- 
pertly fielded in stilted but clear English, 
the questions of the journalists. 

Then, as was routine, Thick Duc Nghiep 
handed out mimeographed sheets of new 
allegations about Government repressions 
against Buddhists. Almost as an after- 
thought, the monk remarked that it would 
“be very interesting” for the journalist to go 
to Hue (4 hours flying time from Saigon) 
“right away.” 

“Is it another barbecue?” blurted out a 
photographer with typical irreverence. 

“Ahhh (drawing the word way out) I can- 
not say,” responded Thich Duc Nghiep. “But 
I recommend going to Hue and it would 
be a good idea to take your cameras.” 

As he turned to go, the monk tossed back 
over his shoulder the admonition “You ought 
to try and be in Hue by 8 o'clock in the 
morning,” 

As it happened, although a number of 
reporters and photographers got to Hue the 
next morning, there were no self-immolations 
(the word suicide is taboo among the Bud- 
dhists) until a week later. 

But the scene at the pagoda was typical 
of the expertise in Buddhist press handling 
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that was a thorn in the side of the Govern- 
ment. 

This correspondent who had never before 
passed much time in pagodas, was astonished 
to be greeted on the first day at Xa Loi 
with a query by Thich Duc Nghiep: “Ah, 
you are from New York * * * what kind of 
a play are we getting?” 

Not expecting the question, I asked, “Do 
you mean is the Buddhist story still getting 
headlines?” 

“Yes, yes,” he nodded impatiently. 

THE PAGODA PUBLICISTS 
3 certainly is,” I said. That's why Tm 
re.” 

And when Thich Duc Nghiep learned that 
my stay in Vietnam would be limited to 
about 3% weeks, he declared, “You are mak- 
ing a great mistake, Miss Higgins. When 
new U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
arrives, there will be many demonstrations 
that will make what went before look like 
nothing. And there will be many more self- 
immolations * * * 10, 15, maybe even 60.” 

“Exactly what was the discrimination that 
was causing all this tragedy,” I asked young 
Thich Duc Nghiep. 

“What we want,” said the monk, “is for 
the Government to fulfill the five Buddhist 
demands in a just spirit.” 

(The five demands involve flying Buddhist 
flags on certain ceremonial occasions, im- 
proved chances to purchase property, free- 
dom to propagate the Buddhist faith, 
punishment of those guilty of throwing 
grenades into a crowd of demonstrators May 
8 in Hue, and an end to arrests and persecu- 
tion of Buddhists.) 

But what, I inquired, about the Govern- 
ment’s claim that it had met virtually all 
these demands in an agreement signed June 
16? 

A SUMMONS 

“That is just on paper,” sald Nghiep. 

"Is it absolutely too late for the Govern- 
ment to find agreement with the Buddhists?” 

Nghiep: “We do not go in for political 
questions. But it does seem too late to 
reform.” 

Buddhist intentions became clearer to me 
in one of the few amusing incidents of a sad 
period. 

I was leaving the Hotel Caravelle an hour 
before store closing time to pick up some 
slacks for a dawn departure for the combat 
zones the next morning. Excitedly, the 
hotel telephone operator intercepted me to 
say that “the very highest monk” at the Xa 
Loi pagoda had summoned me to an audi- 
ence, that I`was to report instantly to the 
pagoda, and that I was not to bring my 
interpreter as this was to be “top secret.” 

At the pagoda I passed rows of politely 
bowing monks in saffron robes and was 
ushered into the innermost inner sanctum— 
a small cosily furnished room in the resi- 
dential wing of the Xa Lol. 

There sat Thich Duc Nghiep and an older, 
alert-looking monk. This one was in grayish 
blue robes. He was lavishly introduced by 
the young pagoda spokesman as “one of our 
most important leaders and one who ordi- 
narily never sees correspondents—but since 
you represent the White House.” 

The light dawned. 


THE MESSAGE TO KENNEDY 


I dug into my purse, got out the White 
House press card which I had used earlier 
that day at the pagoda as identification, and 
said to the monks, “You don’t understand. 
Iam a reporter. I am only accredited to the 
White House.” 

“Precisely,” answered Thich Duc Nghiep, 
triumphantly taking the White House card 
and showing it proudly to Thich Tri Quang, 
one of the leaders from Hue. “You are ac- 
credited to the White House, and we have a 
message for President Kennedy.” 

Argument got me nowhere. Two and a 
half hours later, after the stores were closed 
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and the slacks irretrievable, I emerged with 
the message to President Kennedy which 
boiled down to this: 

“We the Buddhists have good information 
that President Kennedy sympathizes with 
our anti-Diem efforts and he no doubt had 
to maintain a certain public posture. But 
his last press conference was much too favor- 
able to Diem. The time is coming when 
President Kennedy will have to be more out- 
spoken because it would be hard to get rid 
of Diem without explicit American support.” 

In response to my rather astonished ques- 
tions (I had only been there 2 days) Thich 
Tri Quang indicated that the Buddhists felt 
Mr. Diem would be inhibited by American 
pressure from cracking down on them. So 
they thought they had a good chance of con- 
tinuing their agitation to the point where the 
Americans would be embarrassed into with- 
drawing their support of Mr. Diem or.getting 
rid of him. And the Buddhists had no ap- 
parent doubt that “getting rid of Mr. Diem” 
would be Washington’s choice. 


A GOAL 


What did the Buddhists want? Diem's 
head—and not on a silver platter—but en- 
veloped in an American flag. 

It was Buddhist strategy, as a number of 
their leaders openly told me, to keep agita- 
tion—and publicity about it—at a high level 
until Washington finally ordered new 
Ambassador Lodge somehow to remove the 
Diem family from power. A number of the 
now jailed Buddhist leaders, in fact, asked 
me point blank: “How much will it take to 
force the United States to act against Mr. 
Diem?” 

Although they insisted that they had no 
special candidate for the Presidency, the 
Buddhists clearly expected that the power 
and influence of their leaders would be en- 
hanced under any successor to Mr. Diem. 

The political nature of the Buddhist aims 
was evident to Westerners in Saigon despite 
the worldwide acceptance of Buddhist claims 
of religious persecution. The Buddhist lead- 
ers are being persecuted all right—but for 
daring to challenge Mr. Diem, not for their 
religion. 

Former Ambassador Frederick Nolting, Jr., 
is one among many diplomats who believe 
that the Buddhist leaders deliberately ex- 
panded some perfectly legitimate local griev- 
ances about flying flags and property rights 
into a misleading picture of religious strife 
for political ends. 

Father Patrick O’Connor—an Irishman, not 
an American—wrote from the scene an arti- 
cle that appeared August 9 in the Catholic 
Standard, stating: 

“The Buddhists in South Vietnam have 
been selling the American public a bill of 
goods. They sold it first to some of the for- 
eign correspondents in Saigon. * * * The 
militant intersect committee for the defense 
of Buddhism has listed five demands. For 
these five demands, the Buddhist association 
is prepared to throw the country into dis- 
order and defy the Government in the mid- 
dle of its life-and-death struggle with 
communism.” 

THE POLITICAL ENDS 


“For these it is prepared to let bonzes 
(monks) burn to death—if the foreign press 
can be present. As one bonze has ad- 
mitted to a correspondent, the five demands 
no longer represent their aim. 

“No matter what the Government may do, 
the leaders will find a new matter for com- 
plaint. Only the fall of the Government will 
satisfy them.” 

Although Pope Paul VI has personally in- 
terceded with an appeal for tolerance in 
South Vietnam, the Vatican has also taken a 
position that the conflict is not a religious 
dispute, but a political one. The Vatican 
newspaper L'Osservatore Romano, in a front- 
page article last week, said that the cause of 
the crisis was “the political judgment of the 
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Government—whether justified or not—as to 
the ability of the Buddhist community to re- 
sist and defend against communism.” 

How do the political aims of the Buddhist 
leaders in Saigon square with five tragic 
suicides by fire of monks and nuns? In 
every case the suicides left notes indicating 
that their act was done in the belief that 
Buddhism was being persecuted as a re- 
ligion—a religion that in some interpreta- 
tions approves self-sacrifice. 

It is a fact that monks in pagodas and 
some Buddhist laymen would tend to accept 
as correct the claims of persecution put out 
by Buddhist leaders in Saigon whether they 


themselves or anyone around them had ever 


experienced religious persecution. 
A MOTIVE 

And outside Vietnam, the American pub- 
lic—which has a hard time avoiding the 
temptation of applying Western logic to 
oriental situations—tends almost automati- 
cally to assume that the tragic suicides are 
proof in themselves of religious persecution. 
Why would anyone, the Westerner reasons, 
choose such a horrible death unless he or she 
had irrefutable proof that the Diem govern- 
ment was doing terrible things to Buddhists. 

The unnecessary savagery of the Viet- 
namese Army in smashing the pagodas can- 
not help but deeply tarnish Mr. Diem's re- 
gime. But police brutality, which had also 
occurred before the imposition of martial law, 
was not the cause of the tragic spate of 
suicides. 

For example: At Phan Thiet, the coastal 
town where a 20-year-old Buddhist monk 
burnt himself at high noon alone in the me- 
morial park, the Buddhists were unable to 
give this reporter any specific example of 
their grievances except that they had been 
compelled on Buddha's birthday to fly the 
Vietnamese national flag alongside the 
Buddhist flag. 

This reporter remarked that this hardly 
seemed a grievance warranting suicide. 
Agreeing, the Buddhist spokesman finally 
said: “But whatever is the case here, we 
know there is persecution because our lead- 
ers in Saigon have told us so.” 

In talking to monks in the smaller towns, 
I found them kindly, credulous, and discon- 
nected from reality. Most had not had more 
than a grammar school education. The 
effort of sorting out the facts in the maze of 
charges and denials between the Buddhist 
Association and the Government was beyond 
any desire of theirs. If the venerable elder 
monks in Saigon’s pagodas said Buddhism 
was being persecuted—then it must be so. 

No one will ever know, of course, just how 
much the suicides were influenced by the 
emotional, powerfully written tracts sent out 
from Xa Loi. Among the slogans lettered on 
huge banners draped over the pagoda’s outer 
wall were these: “We are ready to sacrifice 
ourselves for Vietnamese youth.” * * * 
“Resolutely in the footsteps of Quang Duc” 
(the first suicide). 

In the stormy seas of charge and counter- 
charge, there are only a few steadfast islands 
of incontrovertible truth. 

The Diem government has had a history of 
religious tolerance. 

For many years President Diem's two clos- 
est advisers were members of the Jewish 
faith: Wolf Ladejinsky, land reform expert, 
and Dr. Wesley Fishel, head of the Michigan 
State University advisory group to Vietnam. 


THE ISLANDS OF TRUTH 


There is no record of the phrase “religious 
issue” ever being used in South Vietnam 
until after the May 8 incident. 

Catholics, Confucianists, and others have 
joined the protest against the Government 
and in fact have faced punishment as the 
result of their stand; among them, the Cath- 
olic rector of Hue University, who was dis- 
missed for his backing of demonstrations. 
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A U.S. military mission fact sheet prepared 
in November 1962 had this to say: 

“The religious atmosphere of Vietnam is 
characterized by tolerance and acceptance of 
various religious beliefs. Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Christianity are 
prevailing religions. To the Vietnamese 
there is nothing wrong with holding several 
religious beliefs at once.” 

It is also true that the Buddhists in the 
weeks before the imposition of martial law 
had become increasingly militant in their 
anti-Diem propaganda. They were clearly 
courting arrests by staging demonstrations 
of larger and larger proportions even though 
these are illegal under local ordinances which 
apply equally to Catholics, students, or any. 
organized group. 

President Diem, in a statement to this re- 
porter, insisted that the recent action against 
the Buddhists was not because of their re- 
ligion, but because they turned their pago- 
das into “hives of anti-Government political 
activity.” 

AN ANGER 

“Why do the American correspondents in- 
sist on calling my government ‘Diem's Catho- 
lic regime’?"" President Diem once flung out 
angrily. “I notice they never say ‘Kennedy’s 
Catholic regime.“ 

When this reporter interviewed Mr. Diem, 
the President was clearly torn by his desire 
to please the Americans and his inner con- 
viction that the Buddhists were determined 
to keep things stirred up and topple him. 

And even to please the Americans, Mr. 
Diem was not about to take steps he felt 
might weaken his personal power and so be- 
gin the liquidation of his regime, 

In this reporter’s judgment, the Buddhists 
overplayed their hand in thinking that the 
Americans could indefinitely stay Mr. Diem 
from reacting in the face of the rising tide 
of demonstrations, suicides, and Thich Duc 
Nghiep’s open predictions of “much more ex- 
citement when Lodge gets here.” 

And the Buddhist capacity to keep things 
stirred up stemmed directly from their pub- 
lic relations skill. But while this skill sky- 
rocketed the Buddhist cause to world atten- 
tion, it was also part of the reason for their 
current plight, including arrests during the 
brutal police raid on the Xa Loi and other 
pagodas. In equal measure to Mr. Diem’s 
fury at the Buddhist political agitation was 
his fury at the world’s attention it received. 

For instance, a couple of Mondays ago at 
10 p.m. on a rainy night in Saigon, an 18- 
year-old girl was found on the steps of the 
Xa Loi pagoda, her right arm bleeding pro- 
fusely from her unsuccessful attempt to 
chop it off at the wrist. (In some Buddhist 
circles, detachment of limbs is an acceptable 
religious gesture.) 

THE DIEM DICHOTOMY 


Within 10 to 20 minutes of the discovery,’ 
American photographers and reporters were 
at the macabre scene. They had been sum- 
moned there by spokesman Thich Duc 
Nghiep, who rushed to pagoda phones that 
kept in close touch with the American and 
other foreign correspondents, The Xa Loi 
monks made the blood-drenched girl avail- 
able for at least 40 minutes to photographers 
and the press, for whom she tape-recorded a 
statement. Only then was she finally taken 
to the hospital. 

And that is how the United States learned 
of the incident within hours even though, 
ironically, the villages of Vietnam would 
probably not hear of it for months, and in 
some cases years. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 28, 1963] 
FACT AND FicTion—No. 3—VIETNAM BATTLE 
IN THE FIELD AND THE GOVERNMENT 
(American death No. 106 in South Vietnam 
came Monday—an Army reconnaissance 
pilot, his plane shot down by Communist 
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fire. It was another tragedy of the lonely 
war in which the United States has staked 
the lives of 14,000 soldiers and more than $1 
billion in aid, with the goal of defeating the 
Communist Vietcong guerrillas. President 
Kennedy has pledged the United States will 
stay in South Vietnam “until we win.” The 
Herald Tribune’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
correspondent, Marguerite Higgins, touring 
the Vietnamese countryside, reports today 
on how close the West is to success in this 
crucial cold war battleground.) 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Saicon—"The Vietcong are losing be- 
cause we are steadily decreasing their areas 
of maneuver and the terrain over which they 
can move at will.” 

This judgment was rendered by U.S. four- 
star Gen. Paul D. Harkins shortly before 
President Ngo Dinh Diem instituted martial 
law through South Vietnam. A tall blunt 
soldier, General Harkins has been in charge 
here since U.S. military advisory units began 
to swing into action against the Communist 
Vietcong guerrillas. Big-scale American 
efforts got underway in February 1962. 

General Harkins continued: “The fortified 
villages are cutting the Vietcong lifeline to 
the little people whom they used to tax to 
get their piastres and their rice. It is harder 
for them to get into the fortified areas to 
kidnap youngsters and turn them irto re- 
cruits. Slowly, I grant you, but surely, the 
Vietcong will find that there is no place to 
hide.” 

The general's words reflected the some- 
what favorable turn the war had taken— 
despite the Buddhist dispute with the Gov- 
ernment—during the spring and summer. 

How will the imposition of martial law 
affect all this? It’s simply too early to tell. 
The Diem regime has declared that, there 
will be no substantial diversion of troops 
from the war zone. Whether this promise can 
be kept obviously depends on the state of 
law and order. 

But as of this moment, General Harkins 
and his staff flatly contradict published re- 
ports that South Vietnam’s United States- 
backed fight against the Communists—par- 
ticularly in the rice-rich delta—tis deterio- 
rating” and that a Vietcong buildup is taking 
place to the point where the Communists will 
be able to conduct mobile warfare with bat- 
talions as well equipped as the Government's. 

“What is mobility?” interjected one of 
the general's corps advisers. Mobility 
means vehicles and aircraft. You have seen 
the way our Vietnamese units are armed— 
50 radios, 30 or 40 vehicles, rockets, mortars, 
and airplanes. The Vietcong have no vehi- 
cles and no airplanes. How can they be 
mobile? 

“Further,” the American officer continued, 
“there has been no evidence of any increase 
in the number of Vietcong units in the 
delta even though we expected there would 
be because our strategy is to sweep them 
steadily southward and finally corner them. 
As to weapons loss, a year ago our side was 
losing 20 percent of its weapons. Now the 
average for our side is 5 percent. Further, 
the delta area under our control is increas- 
ing, not spectacularly, but steadily.” 

General Harkins frequently has been taken 
to task by the resident American press corps 
for overoptimism, but such criticism has 
left him unmoved. 


BREAKTHROUGH 


The general and the key members of his 
staff commanding 14,000 Americans, are con- 
vinced that a military breakthrough has be- 
gun this summer. At last they can see their 
laborious preparations paying off as the 
Vietnamese emerge in imposing numbers 
from the training camps and the intelligence 
and communications systems start function- 
ing as they should. Most gratifying of all, 
the peasants have abandoned their historic 
and fear-enforced neutrality and have in- 
creasingly come to the Vietnemese and 
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Americans to tip them off on Vietcong 
whereabouts. 

But it is when talk turns to the fortified 
villages (the strategic hamlet program) that 
the glint of anticipated victory—not this 
year but not too many years away—really 
comes to the eyes, not only of General 
Harkins, but of most of the American and 
other diplomatic missions here. 

Unless something goes wrong unexpected- 
ly, it is in the strategic hamlets that the 
American taxpayer will get his $1-million- 
a-day worth. 

There is no question but that this pro- 
gram—although it has a long way to go— 
already has changed for the better the secu- 
rity and—even more important—the psy- 
chology of huge areas of South Vietnam. 

The strategic hamlet plan was developed 
by United States and Vietnamese leaders as a 
bold, revolutionary method to halt Vietcong 
control of the countryside. 

Under the plan, peasants—who make up 
85 percent of Vietnam’s 14 million people— 
were grouped in rebuilt, fortified commu- 
nities. 

Previously, Vietcong harassment had re- 
sulted in whole villages paying tribute to 
the Communists to avoid extinction. But 
in a strategic hamlet, the peasant is backed 
up by a village militia and, if necessary, by 
the regular army or militia from other vil- 
lages, which maintain close communication. 

Since February 5, 1962, 8,500 hamlets have 
been established, in which 8 million Viet- 
namese live. This means that more than 
half of the nation has a measure of security 
from Vietcong pressure that has never be- 
fore been available. 

The most convincing report of the suc- 
cess of the strategic hamlet program comes 
from those who should know best—the Com- 
munists themselves. 

In the amnesty camp near Quang Nai in 
the northern coastal regions, a 28-year-old 
master sergeant who defected told his story. 

“I gave up because I was hungry and I 
heard about the Government’s amnesty pro- 
gram. It used to be easy to go into the 
villages and obtain a bottleful of rice a day 
from the people. Some were willing to give 
it. Others we had to force. But after the 
villagers were given guns and barricades it 
became risky to try to go in even at night. 
So life in the mountains became very hard.” 

SECURITY 

Maj. John Kelly, the U.S. sector adviser at 
Quang Nal, said the reasons advanced by the 
Communist sergeant were similar to those 
given by nearly all of the 800 Vietcong 
defectors who had come through the camp 
since the amnesty program was launched in 
the spring of 1963. 

The strategic hamlets look like the stock- 
ades the American pioneers built to defend 
themselves against the Indians, except that 
the Vietnamese use bamboo instead of logs. 
Most peasants have not been physically 
moved from their old homes. Rather, defense 
works—bamboo and barbed wire fences and 
sometimes moats—are erected around a group 
of closely situated villages. 

Under President Diem’s concept that 
democracy can best be learned at the rice 
paddy roots, hamlets are not declared a part 
of the national network—which would qual- 
ify them for a number of special health and 
educational benefits—until after elections 
have been held for the hamlet chief. 

The hamlet program has gotten off the 
ground despite an unfortunate psychologi- 
cal start. The Vietnamese Army announced 
the opening of the program in such a way 
that it sounded as if hundreds of thousands 
of families were going to be moved into the 
fortified villages whether they liked it or not. 
In actuality only those who volunteered were 
moved. 

The strategic hamlets are not completely 


immune from attack. In American judg- 


ment, the Diem regime has moved too quickly 
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in some areas in setting up strategic hamlets 
and arming the village militia before the 
surrounding area is sufficiently cleared of 
Vietcong. 

This reporter visited in July the village 
of Van Vien, which had been held for 30 hours 
by the Vietcong. Although the village had 
called for help when attacked, the regular 
military forces normally stationed at the 
province capital of nearby Mytho had been 
diverted at the time to a major military op- 
eration in another Province. 

In August, the Vietcong attacked and 
burned a strategic hamlet only 20 miles from 
Saigon. But occasional attacks on a few 
strategic hamlets do not materially change 
the picture of increased security for those 
in the 8,500 hamlets already established. 
The majority of these, of course, are not suc- 
cessfully overrun. 

Deep in the Mekong delta, a few miles 
from Ap Bac, where bloody battles have been 
fought with the Vietcong, this reporter 
talked with villagers whose huts had literally 
been put aboard army trucks and trans: 
to a new strategic hamlet. The land around 
the house seemed strangely bare because 
the rice had been planted late. And the 
villagers were not without their complaints. 

One of the elders—greatly respected be- 
cause he could read and write and had a 
slight command of French—talked frankly 
as we sat on his tiny front porch. Under- 
foot were muddy and naked children. Cu- 
rious neighbors hurried over to stare at the 
strangers. And a stone’s throw away, a water 
buffalo lumbered by, guided by a tiny boy 
astride its broad back. 

“This village,” said the elderly Vietnamese, 
"is 5 kilometers (about 3 miles) from my rice 
paddies. So I must bicycle and walk many 
miles every day. The Government gave us 
a thousand piastres with which to rebuild 
this house. But it really is not good enough 
to make the chicken roosts and pig stys and 
things for the animals as good as they were 
in Ap Bac. 

“When I go back to my old rice paddies, I 
pass the Vietcong every morning, and they 
are very polite to me and I am polite to them. 
They do not bother old men. But before, 
when my hut was at Ap Bac, the Vietcong 
taxed me 200 piastres (about two and a half 
dollars) and one bag of rice a year. Now that 
we are in the strategic hamlet, the Vietcong 
no longer collect taxes, and that is good. But 
it is hard for an old man to travel so far each 
day.” 

The old Vietnamese was asked whether, if 
he had it to do over again, he would have 
stayed in his old village at Ap Bac. 

“No,” he replied, “from the point of view 
of security it is better here. Security is es- 
pecially important for the younger men. 
The Vietcong do not dare to come this far 
to kidnap them. The young people are very 
frightened * * * for they know that the 
Vietcong will cut their throats if they not 
do what they say. In Ap Bac we all had to 
believe in the Vietcong because they were 
the strongest. Here we have a choice.” 

It was only in the fall of 1962 that the Viet- 
namese Army, its buildup completed, was 
ready to seize the initiative. During the pre- 
ceding 9 months, the American advisory staff 
of 700 had been expanded to 12,000, the stra- 
tegic hamlets had been launched, 375 civil 
guard companies totaling 100,000 men had 
been formed and armed, and a village self- 
defense corps numbering 60,000 had been 
created. 

Additionally, General Harkins likes to cite 
these changes since the summer of 1962. A 
year ago, the Vietnamese Air Force was flying 
about 100 sorties a month and is now flying 
about 1,000 monthly. The Vietnamese Navy, 
which plays an important role patroling the 
delta, was virtually nonexistent a year ago. 
Now it has a junk fleet, a river force and 
Patrol ships at sea. 
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Although the exact figure is classified, the 
prevailing estimate of Vietnamese Army 
strength is about 230,000 men. 

But most signficant of all in the American 
view are the figures concerning Vietcong at- 
tacks. In the summer of 1962, these Com- 
munist-initiated actions (including am- 
bushes, kidnapings, terrorism, and propa- 
ganda) totaled from 500 to 600 a week. 
They now are down to somewhere between 
200 and 250 a week. 


CASUALTIES 


Vietnamese Army losses in dead and in- 
jured have been running at the rate of 14,- 
000 a year, which, as a top American officer 
observed, “is testimony to the fact that this 
army is not holding back but fighting very 
hard indeed.” The Vietcong losses in dead 
and wounded are estimated at about 30,000 
a year. And in the week since martial law, 
the losses on both sides were running close 
to the weekly average. 

More than 100 U.S. officers and men have 
lost their lives, about half of these in com- 
bat, the others in accidents of various sorts. 

One of the most stunning—and frankly 
somewhat unexpected successes—was the 
clearance of most of the Quong Nai area in 
the northern part of the country. This 
area had always been revolutionary in spirit 
and until recently rather pro-Communist. 
The progress in the highlands near Pleicu, 
where the Montagnards prevail, has also 
come quicker than any one had dared hope. 

It is in the Mekong Delta that both the 
war and the strategic hamlet programs are 
meeting the most difficulty. The reason for 
this, paradoxically, is that the delta is the 
richest area. Because of the delta, and 
despite all the war and turbulence, Vietnam, 
a deficit rice area in 1962, will export 300,- 
000 tons this year. In the northern areas it 
is possible to cut off the Vietcong from food 
supplies from the peasants in the strategic 
hamlets. But in preventing them from 
foraging the delta, even if he can't always 
get rice, a guerrilla can pick coconuts or 
pineapples off the trees. 

Still, as one officer put it, “the important 
thing is that village after village is being 
taken from the Vietcong and they are 
neither able to take them back nor take 
any geography from our side. Roads are un- 
safe but not as unsafe as last year.” 

This fact was confirmed by this reporter, 
who drove 100 miles through the delta on 
roads that last year were considered im- 
passable because of Vietcong terrorists. 

A Vietnamese corps commander in the 
delta said, This is going to be the toughest 
and the slowest—but how can any one claim 
we are losing when we are taking geography 
away from them daily?” 

General Harkins, who has become some- 
what stoical about the skeptical press, is 
content to let history judge. But the general 
is inclined to think that history will make 
the judgment sooner rather than later. In 
fact, he would not be surprised if “in a year 
or so” it were possible to start phasing out 
and sending home some of the U.S. training 
missions. 

LODGE SEES DIEM AND NHU 

The Diem government tightened authori- 

tarian rule in troubled South Vietnam yes- 
terday, postponing indefinitely the National 
Assembly election scheduled for Saturday. 

The action came as new U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge continued conferences 
with top Government leaders. Mr. Lodge, 
who met twice with President Ngo Dinh 
Diem Monday, conferred at length with the 
President's brother and chief adviser, Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, yesterday, in what was described 
by diplomatic sources as a “very frank” 
session. 

Mr. Nhu, who requested the meeting, is 
believed to have directed the savage crack- 
down on Buddhists, which brought mass ar- 
rests and martial law throughout the nation 
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last week. Some sources assert that the 
President's brother—who controls the police 
and several other paramilitary organiza- 
tions—has taken over action command of 
the Government. Mr. Nhu denies this, but 
his meeting with Mr. Lodge hardly lacks in 
significance. 

Mr. Lodge’s task is crucial because of the 

American stake (14,000 men, $1 million 
a day) in South Vietnam’s war against the 
Communist Vietcong guerrillas. This war 
was brought home grimly again yesterday 
with a report of the death of a U.S. Army 
pilot, the 106th American to die in Viet- 
nam. 

U.S. policymakers are faced with the prob- 
lem of how to justify continued American 
presence here in the face of the Govern- 
ment’s repressive tactics. 

On Monday, the State Department indi- 
cated that it absolved the Vietnamese mili- 
tary of instigating the Buddhist raids, with 
the apparent implication that if the military 
ousted those responsible—Mr. Nhu and/or 
Mr. Diem—the United States would not be 
unhappy. 

Yesterday the U.S. foreign aid chief, David 
Bell, in a Washington interview, said the 
United States desires to continue aiding 
“the free people of Vietnam” against the 
Communists, but added: 

“We don’t support repression in any coun- 


There is the further crucial problem of 
how the martial law will affect the Vietcong 
fight, although the Diem government has 
contended that the war effort remains un- 
flagged, and in fact announced that 49 Viet- 
cong have been killed in the past week. 

Nonetheless, there were unconfirmed re- 
ports that Vietnamese Ranger units in three 
towns were fighting among themselves over 
the recent actions. 

President Diem called off the legislative 
election yesterday in an official decree issued 
through the Government-controlled Vietnam 
Press Agency. The statement gave no details 
on the reason for the postponement or when 
the vote would be rescheduled. The 1- 
House, 123-Member National Assembly is 
nominally the legislative branch of the Re- 
public but has little authority. The present 
assembly was elected in August 1959. 

Despite certain outward signs of a relaxa- 
tion of tension yesterday (easing of Saigon’s 
curfew, removal of some barbed wire barri- 
cades, shifting of censorship from military 
to civilian authority), events made clear 
that the Government would brook no oppo- 
sition. 

Among the developments: 

Brig. Gen. Ton That Dinh, Saigon's mili- 
tary governor, ordered security forces to 
shoot into “any group of troublemakers who 
violate the state of martial law.” He also 
banned any labor Strikes. 

Vu Van Mau, Vietnam's longtime Foreign 
Minister until he resigned last week in pro- 
test against the Buddhist crackdown, appar- 
ently was under arrest. Mr. Diem had asked 
Mr. Mau to take a vacation instead of quit- 
ting, but the Foreign Minister vanished 
shortly before he was supposed to take a 
plane to India over the weekend. 

More than 10,000 Government troops re- 
mained in Saigon alone. All school, pagodas, 
movie houses, and parks were closed. More 
than 2,000 students were arrested Sunday, 
and their whereabouts remained uncertain. 
There were some reports the students were 
being drafted into the army. Thousands of 
others have been detained by police. 

It was reported that Mr. Lodge has uncon- 
ditionally rejected a demand that the United 
States turn over two Buddhist monks who 
took refuge in the American aid mission 
next to the Xa Loi pagoda when it was raid- 
ed last Wednesday. 

The Ambassador discussed the turn of 
events with Mr. Diem in their second meet- 
ing Monday, after a brief ceremonial session 
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earlier in the day. The State Department 
in Washington said the two men, in a 2- 
hour meeting, “reviewed in some detail the 
situation currently prevailing in South Viet- 
nam,” but declined to spell out details of the 
conversation. 

There was no indication of what was said 
between Mr. Lodge and Mr. Nhu yesterday. 

Meanwhile, the Saigon government re- 
ceived a not-unexpected blow from its neigh- 
bor, Cambodia, which cut off diplomatic 
relations. There has been longstanding 
border friction between the two nations, and 
in addition, largely Buddhist Cambodia con- 
demned the Diem crackdown. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
29, 1963] 


VIETNAM: THE WAR ON POVERTY 


(War in South Vietnam brings quickly to 
mind the to. campaigns the 
elusive Vietcong unist guerrillas. But 
the war being fought there also is against 
an older enemy: Poverty—and the ignorance 
that nourishes it. A new breed of Americans 
is helping the Vietnamese peasant to fight 
both battles, which go hand-in-hand. Mar- 
guerite Higgins, Pulitzer Prize winner, takes 
a long look at how the wars are going in this 
fourth article in her series.) 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

QUANG Noar, Viernam.—Here in the palm- 
dotted northern coastal plains you can tell 
where Americans are welcome—and the 
Viet Cong are absent—by the sight of the 
children who rush to the side of the road 
and shout over and over, “Hello! OK!” 
after the passing jeep. Wide smiles and Life 
Savers have been the GI's passport to 
popularity. 

And so far in this northern Province, only 
once did the Life Saver gambit boomerang. 
This was when a local farmer took the 
translation of the trade name on the wrap- 
per literally. So one day he stormed up 
to a group of American advisers, dangled 
a badly broken arm before their horrified 
eyes, and denounced the “American magic” 
as phony because he had swallowed a Life 
Saver and it had obviously not healed his 
wounds. 

REWARDING 

To Maj. Robert J. Kelly, 39, of Allegan, 
Mich., a veteran of 20 years in the US. 
Army, the job of adviser to the Province 
chief of Quang Ngai is “the most rewarding, 
exciting and eye-opening experience that I 
have ever had.” 

Major Kelly is one of the thousands of a 
brandnew breed of military that is get- 
ting on-the-job training in a new kind of 
struggle. In this war, the minds, 
hearts and trust of little people has equal 
priority with winning military battles. 

In addition to such orthodox matters as 
fianking maneuvers, firepower and keeping 
your carbine clean, the new breed must think 
about pigsties, rat eradication and psycho- 
logical warfare. 

“The reason this job gets a hold on you” 
said Major Kelly, “is that you can see things 
getting better before your very eyes. You 
can feel the Vietnamese trusting you more 
each day. And you know you are really 
doing all right when they start begging you 
to extend. (The tour is 1 year.) 

“When I first came here 8 months ago, 
the rice was yellow and sickly,” he said. 
“There was only one crop a year. The rats 
were so fierce that they ate up 80 percent of 
the rice before it could be harvested. The 
people here were scared and desperate and 
half-starving. We had to import rice from 
the delta.” 

But then the U.S. group went to work. 

“We started a rat-eradication program and 
a fertilizer program. The U.S. operational 
mission came in and showed them how to 


use the fertilizer,” Major Kelly said. 
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FERTILIZER 

“We built pigsties and brought in pigs 
and lent them out for breeding. We showed 
them how to make compost out of pig 
manure so they could make their own fer- 
tilizer. Pretty soon they will be close to 
self-sufficient in fertilizer and will be export- 
ing pigs. And just take a look at those 
beautiful, green, thick, high stalks of rice.” 

The major’s arm pointed toward the jade 
green fields where fragile Vietnamese girls 
in their straw bonnets were carrying buckets 
of precious water from the canal to the 


And looking at those shimmering green 
fields that were indeed beautiful, it was 
impossible not to share Major Kelly's sense 
of pride and accomplishment. 

Major Kelly, a holder of combat ribbons 
for Korea and the New Guinea and Luzon 
campaigns of World War II, was not alone. 
There are more than 100 óther advisers at- 
tached to this 25th Vietnamese Division area. 
In addition, American agricultural experts 
are doing a herculean job of helping to build 
the strategic hamlets that are increasingly 
giving the peasants protection from Viet- 
cong harassment. 

The lowest ranking advisers here are cap- 
tains, who are at the battalion level. All 
these soldiers, including Major Kelly, go out 
on combat operations and are authorized to 
shoot if necessary to prevent their own death 
or capture. 

They do not feel that they are exactly 
fighting a war, since they have no right of 
di ect command over the Vietnamese troops. 
But these Americans are often in combat 
because they accompany their opposite num- 
bers in the Vietnamese divisions into action 
so that their advice will be available. 

Down in the delta, where the war is slower 
and more difficult, this reporter found Amer- 
icans who were highly impatient with the in- 
frequency with which their advice was asked. 
There were complaints that the Vietnamese 

_ regimental and division commanders had to 
refer too often to higher headquarters—com- 
plaints that have threaded through the early 
phases of the war for Vietnam. 

But even in the delta, an American colonel 
remarked: “Part of the problem is that it 
simply takes time to establish a rapport be- 
tween the Vietnamese and Americans. Judg- 
ments are proved or disproved in the test of 
operational decisions. Things used to be a 
bit sticky. But now, when we really get into 
a fight, Iam not at all surprised to have the 
Vietnamese commander turn to me and ask: 
‘OK, what do we do now?'” 


CIVIC ACTION 


In this connection, this reporter was mildly - 


surprised to hear quite a few officers remark 
that 1 year’s tour of duty was not really 
enough, because “it is time to go home just 
when things are getting organized.” 

Throughout South Vietnam, Americans 
of the new breed are taught to think in terms 
of “civic action’—a dry-sounding term 
which, however, means warm, human, easily 
understood acts of helpfulness by the soldiers 
to show the people that they are their friends 
and protectors. 

In this spirit, several small groups of Sea- 
Bees and Army engineers are traveling from 
village to village, and on a tiny budget of 
$20,000 are performing what the Vietnamese 
regard as small miracles. 

There is a small village north of My Tho in 
the delta, that will forever remember the 
Americans for building a wooden bridge over 
the canal that, so long as anyone could re- 
member, had separated half the inhabitants 
from the others. 

It all began when the Americans asked the 
hamlet chief to list three priority needs of 
the village and then take a vote to see which 
one the majority wanted to have done. After 
the bridge was voted, three American engi- 
neers appeared, hired local labor to do the 
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work (at 40 piastres or about 65 cents a day— 
high for the area) under their direction. 


MONEY 


This brought in extra money to the com- 
munity and lots of extra excitement. Under 
the adoring eyes of hundreds of Life Saver- 
bloated ragamuffins, the engineers showed 
the Vietnamese how to pour concrete pilings 
and other such mysteries of bridge building. 
The whole project probably cost only a few 
hundred dollars, but it will surely be a high 
point in the history of that village. 

The Americans are seeking, by example and 
prodding, to encourage the Vietnamese Army 
to join the civic action movement. The idea 
has now progressed to the point where every 
Vietnamese division “adopts” a strategic 
hamlet and devotes some labor and materials 
to completing its defenses. 

Quang Ngai had the highest morale of any 
area I visited, and with good reason: the 
American advisers, the brand new Vietna- 
mese 25th Division (commanded by a Bud- 
dhist) and the peasants defending the ham- 
lets had shared a rousing and genuine victory 
over the Vietcong. 

It happened on April 15 of this year, when 
an entire Vietcong battalion attacked 12 
strategic hamlets. When the 4-day battle 
was over, the Vietcong had left 226 dead in 
the riceflelds. The 2-week-old 25th Divi- 
sion had few casualties. 

“It was after that victory,” recalled Major 
Kelly, that everybody's self-confidence 
seemed to return. The villagers, instead of 
being neutral, started coming to us with in- 
formation about the Communists. People 
started flooding back into the Province capi- 
tal and, before you knew it, we were in the 
middle of a building boom. 

The Buddhist crisis in the cities seemed 
from Quang Ngai, with its sanity and sense 
of purpose, to be a terrible nightmare. Per- 
haps the Government crackdown can affect 
the morale of future Americans coming to 
Vietnam if they believe that they are mak- 
ing a sacrifice for a tarnished and worthless 
cause. 

But you couldn't tell Major Kelly that the 
people who had fought so bravely on April 
15 and who had made the rice so tall and 
green were part of a cause not worth fight- 
ing for. He would fight you first. 

In point of fact, at the time of my visit, 
there had never been any trouble in Quang 
Ngai between Buddhists and the Govern- 
ment. 

How did the Americans in the field react to 
the preoccupation at home with the Bud- 
dhists? There is a natural preference of 
American soldiers to have hometown at- 
tention focus on the accomplishments of 
which they are so proud rather than on an 
issue that is not yet real to them. 

As Major Kelly said, “When you can see 
and feel every day how much has been done 
to make life better and the rice greener, it 
is a pretty good feeling in itself. But do you 
suppose anybody at home ever hears about 
this sort of thing?” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
30, 1963 


A VIETCONG DeserTer SPEAKS 


(South Vietnam is a testing ground. The 
fate of southeast Asia is at stake, and that’s 
why the United States is there in force. 
But in the Vietnamese countryside, great 
cold war issues come down to a bloody fight. 
Part of that fight is to win over the enemy. 
In this fifth article, Pulitzer Prize-Winner 
Marguerite Higgins interviews a Vietcong 
guerrilla who tells her why he rejected the 
Communists.) 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

QUANG Noar, VieTNAM.—‘“There they are 
real, genuine bonafide, 18-carat Communist 
Vietcong.” 

The U.S. Army captain waved his hand in 
the direction of a schoolhouse where 60 de- 
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serters from Vietcong were sitting in prim 
rows, singing a patriotic Vietnamese song 
that required rhythmic clapping. They 
looked amazingly young, fresh faced—and 
bored. 

These Vietcong were among 800 who had 
passed through this amnesty camp since 
April 1963 when President Ngo Dinh Diem 
proclaimed a policy of forgiveness and reha- 
bilitation for those Communists who gave 
themselves up. Throughout the country, 
the Chu Hoi (amnesty program) has brought 
in more than 10,000 Vietcong, far exceed- 
ing expectations, 


MESSAGE 


Here in Quang Ngai, the Vietnamese and 
American psychological warfare officers have 
worked out an ingenious program to take 
the amnesty message to the many Vietcong 
battalions known to be hiding both in the 
nearby foothills and in the forested high- 
lands of Vietnam's northwest frontier. 

Each morning light planes equipped with 
loudspeakers fiy low to broadcast the Gov- 
ernment's invitation. The broadcasts are in 
Vietnamese and in the different dialects of 
the Montagnards (mountain people of non- 
Vietnamese origin). Each day thousands 
and thousands of pamphlets are dropped in- 
to the foothills and mountains. These 
amount to safe-conduct passes for any Viet- 
cong who retrieves one. 

In the Quang Ngai area, where food is 
hard to come by, nearly every Vietcong has 
given hunger as a main cause for desertion. 
The Communists blame their troubles on 
the fortified village program, which has 
made it harder and harder to get into popu- 
lated areas and extort rice from the peasant. 

“Which one do you want to speak with 
first?” asked the Vietnamese camp director 
as 60 pairs of eyes looked up expectantly, 
their owners clearly desiring to be liberated 
from the usual routines and indoctrination 
of the amnesty camp. 

A Vietcong master sergeant who was one 
of the most recent defectors was asked to 
join this reporter and her interpreter, an 
American who speaks Vietnamese, in a far 
corner of the school’s grounds where we 
could talk without interruption. 

The master sergeant, Vu Duy Liem, 28, was 
clad in the cotton pajamas that many Viet- 
namese traditionally wear as outer garments. 
They find it amusing to think that Ameri- 
cans use them to sleep in. The master ser- 
geant was slim, wiry, with a mind razor- 
sharp. 

BIOGRAPHY 

His home was a village in the Quang Ngal 
area, which has had a history of being very 
revolutionary. His family were peasants and 
ancestor worshipers, as were most of the peo- 
ple in the village. He joined the Communist 
Viet Minh armies in 1953 to fight the French. 
In 1954 the master sergeant was regrouped to 
Hanoi in North Vietnam under the terms of 
the Geneva agreement. 

In July 1962 Sergeant Liem was among 
450 men of the 80th Vietminh Battalion 
who completed an arduous journey south to 
the mountains near Pleiku with the assign- 
ment to join with other regular Viet Minh 
units that were infiltrating at the time in 
peak numbers to “liberate South Vietnam.” 

“We came through Laos over a mountain 
pass that was so steep that one misstep 
would cause you to tumble to death in the 
chasm below,” said Sergeant Liem. “Fortu- 
nately, we had excellent guides. For the 
Communists, as you well know, prepare 
everything thoroughly in advance. We car- 
ried with us Chinese and Czech weapons that 
are modified in North Vietnamese factories 
so that they can fire ammunition manufac- 
tured in Hanoi.” 

Why did Sergeant Liem desert? 

“I learned very gradually that the Hanoi 
government was one that denied freedom,” 
said the sergeant, “but in any case, I had 
been unsure of my loyalty to the Commu- 
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nists for some time before I came South. In 
the North they told us that the Communist 
system would bring a better life to the peo- 
ple. They told us that the Russians and the 
Chinese were coming to our country to help 
raise the standard of living. But everybody 
could see with their own eyes that in the 
North that standard of living is going down 
and the people are suffering.” 
RUSSIANS 

The sergeant was asked whether the peo- 
ple of North Vietnam preferred to get their 
“assistance” from the Russians or the 
Chinese. 

“As a rule the Vietnamese don’t like for- 
eigners of any kind,” said Sergeant Liem. 
“But if they have to have them, they prefer 
the Russians because they are more skillful 
and prosperous than the Chinese. Every- 
body knows that the Russians have succeeded 
and the Chinese have failed. Everybody in 
Hanoi follows very closely the situation in 
China and knows all about the terrible suf- 
fering of the Chinese peasants.” 

The sergeant was asked to describe the life 
and activities of his battalion in the moun- 
tains, 


“The first few months were spent,” he said, 
“in getting organized in the matter of food 
and water and establishing liaison with the 
other battalions. At first the Montagnards 
gave us a bottleful of rice a day willingly. 
Later we had to force them. We planted 
some crops of our own (corn). In the fall 
we had our first success. We attacked a 
Vietnamese Army convoy near Khontum, and 
we captured three cannons and lots of other 
ammunition, But we had difficulty fulfilling 
our assignment to capture and indoctrinate 
young men from the villages to fill our ranks 
and fight on our side. By winter the village 
defenses had been built up so that it was 
risky to go into them even at night to get 
food.” 

The sergeant continued: “Life in the 
mountains became very hard. Through at- 
trition and battle losses, my battalion lost 100 
men in 1 year. We did not have enough to 
eat. There was no medicine. I had been 
thinking for some time of trying to get 
away, though I could not speak of it, for 
the Vietcong would have killed me. Still 
I was afraid of how the Government would 
treat me. Then I heard the broadcast from 
the plane about the amnesty camps. And I 
decided I would run away the first chance 
I got.” 

The peak infiltration of regular Vietcong 
units such as Sergeant Liem’s battalion oc- 
curred, according to American sources, dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1961 and con- 
tinued heavily through the spring and 
summer of 1962. 

PRESIDENT 

As the U.S. military fact sheet on Vietnam 
puts it: “By 1960 the Communists realized 
that they had lost any chance to take over 
South Vietnam by political and propaganda 
means alone.” According to the fact sheet 
the reason the Communists knew there was 
no chance for political victory was that Presi- 
dent Diem, who in 1954 had been given sur- 
vival chances of 6 months, had defied the 
skeptics and in addition to establishing order 
out of chaos had achieved major social, eco- 
nomic and, above all, agricultural gains. 

“The economic progress made by the Re- 
public of Vietnam,” the fact sheet adds, “was 
seriously embarrassing to the North. Ac- 
cordingly * * * the Communists launched 
what they surely hoped would be an all-out 
drive to overturn the Diem government by 
armed force.“ 

The Vietcong organization in South Viet- 
nam is on three levels. The political ma- 
chinery consists of regional, provincial, and 
district committees that parallel the Gov- 
ernment’s own administrative units. These 
committees operate secretly in areas con- 
trolled by the Government and openly in 
those villages and districts still held by the 
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Vietcong, the majority of which are in the 
Delta. 

The duties of the Communist political 
warriors are to disseminate Red propaganda, 
spread false rumors about the Government, 
act as intelligence agents and informers for 
the regular military units, earmark Govern- 
ment administrators for assassination and 
exploit trouble. 

The regular military Vietcong units com- 
prise 22,000 to 25,000 men at present. This 
figure would have risen far higher during 
the 1961-62 peak period of infiltration had 
it not been for Communist losses last year. 
These amounted to an estimated 30,000 last 
year in dead and wounded. 

The Communist military units have con- 
centrated in the past on squad and com- 
pany-size attacks, although battalion and 
regimental-size actions (combining two bat- 
talions that ordinarily operate independent- 
ly) are undertaken when the target seems 
lucrative enough. Thus Sergeant Liem's 
battalion joined with the Vietcong 60th 
Battalion to attack a South Vietnamese con- 
voy in Khontum Pass. 

In addition to the regular military there 
are estimated to be more than 60,000 guer- 
rillas, who are farmers by day and soldiers by 
night. 
such as throwing grenades blindly into a 
division command post or a hospital or a 
movie theater, to confuse and frighten the 
population. They also stage ambushes, 
mine roads and the like. 

According to Sergeant Liem, “Quite a few 
more of my battalion will try to come to 
the amnesty camp—if they hear the broad- 
casts and if the Vietcong don't catch them 
trying to escape.” 

What kind of life did the sergeant want 
after leaving the camp, which he will be 
allowed to do after a few months of observa- 
tion and indoctrination? 

“I would like to work for the Vietnamese 
Government and do something to get even 
with the Vietcong for fooling me,” said 
Liem. 

Then he added proudly: “I have already 
gone on two missions with the 25th Divi- 
sion. I led them to our old outpost and we 
captured three weapons, four Vietcong sol- 
diers and 24% pounds of documents, and we 
destroyed two supply dumps. And next 
week I will lead them to the cornfields and 
we will destroy them, and that will make 
the Vietcong even hungrier.” 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 
2, 1963 
VIETNAM: FACT AND FICTION—AMERICAN 

Polier DEBATE—THE Diem GOVERNMENT, 

Pro AND CON 

(South Vietnam’s present crisis has re- 
newed cries for ouster of the ruling Diem 
family. But if President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, were to go, 
who would take over? The Herald Tribune's 
Pulitzer Prize-Winning Marguerite Higgins, 
who has just returned from Saigon, reports 
on the strength—and weaknesses—of the op- 
position to Mr. Diem in the final article of 
her six-part series. She also discusses the 
current policy battle—in Washington and 
Saigon—over what to do next.) 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—"A successful coup d'etat 
against Diem would probably set the war 
back 12 months.” 

The speaker was a top American diplomat 
on the scene in Saigon. His estimate was 
echoed by the British advisory mission and 
by most experienced foreign observers with 
whom this reporter spoke not only in Saigon, 
but also at military headquarters in the field. 

And fears of a setback in the war, which 
after many painful false starts is finally go- 
ing better, explains why the United States 
has so long endured President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, for all his authoritarian ways, his 
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stubbornness, and his failure to make his 
position clear to the world. 

US. policy has now wavered to the point 
where the Government this week decided to 
issue what amounted to an open invitation 
to the Vietnamese military to take over the 
government in Saigon—if they could. 

The change of policy has stirred an in- 
ternal row in the U.S. Government, and the 
outcome is in doubt. 

The proponents of getting rid of Diem ar- 
gue that his political repression has reached 
the point where the United States must dis- 
associate itself from the image he has cre- 
ated. 

The opposite view is that the Vietnamese 
Army has quite enough on its hands fight- 
ing the Communist Viet Cong guerrillas, 
that one war at a time is enough. Finally, 
this group argues that the greatest threat 
to the soldier’s morale is not Diem’s au- 
thoritarian approach but the confusion and 
dismay created by Washington's unsubtle 
attempts to pit the army against his regime 
and the hints that U.S. aid may be curtailed. 

In light of this clash of views inside the 
Kennedy administration on what to do next, 
> aga can happen. Only two things are 

T: 

1. The State Department's apparent at- 
tempt to set the Vietnamese Army at the 
throat of the Diem regime in the middle of 
& war will be the subject of bitter contro- 
versy both inside this Government and 
around the world for an unpredictable pe- 
riod of time. 

2. New U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge has been put in a terribly difficult 
diplomatic position. 

And Mr, Lodge, it can be stated on good 
authority, has protested at least some of 
the State Department's publicity tactics in 
the sharpest terms. 

The most controversial train of events 
began last Sunday—before Mr. Lodge had 
even had a chance to present his credentials 
to Diem. (He did so at 11:30 a.m. Saigon 
time, Monday.) 

Sunday night, the Voice of America broad- 
cast a news roundup which among other 
things said that the United States might 
make sharp cuts in its aid program to South 
Vietnam unless Diem punished the special 
Vietnamese troops allegedly responsible for 
attacks on the pagodas and arrest of the 
Buddhists. The Voice broadcast also for the 
first time stated the American Government's 
view that the army was innocent of responsi- 
bility for the pagoda raids. 

The Voice based its broadcast on a news 
agency story from Washington, Roger Hils- 
man, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, told a Voice employee that 
the story was good guidance and that the 
Voice could go ahead with the information. 

And as Hilsman and the Department an- 
ticipated, the part of the Voice broadcast 
referring to the U.S. absolution of the Viet- 
namese military was instantly interpreted in 
Saigon as a sign that Washington was en- 
couraging the military—with its cleaned-up 

to take charge. 

As to aid, it is certain, as the State Depart- 
ment says, that no decision on future cuts 
has been taken. It is equally certain that 
Diem has been warned that such cuts are 
likely if he is not responsive to American 
wishes. 

The Vietnamese military are in an agoniz- 
ing dilemma. As a European diplomat in 
Saigon put it in a message to this correspond- 
ent: “The morale of the army at the fight- 
ing level has been astonishingly immune to 
outside pressure up to and through the impo- 
sition of martial law. But now the high 
officers are bewildered. You Americans have 
lectured them ad infinitum about civilian 
rule. Americans have lectured them ad in- 
finitum about getting on with the war. And 
they want to get on with the war. These 
Vietnamese officers are truly dedicated. 
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“But now the U.S. Government comes out 
‘with what amounts to a suggestion that the 
Vienamese military try and take charge of 
the country as well as the war. The mill- 
tary know that the jeeps they ride in, the 
planes they fiy, the very bullets in their guns 
come from the United States. What are 
they to do? Forget about civilian rule, and 
go the way of the Korean juntas? Are they 
to risk chaos by trying to throw out Diem 
by force? So long as this uncertainty about 
American policy exists, Washington will be 
-responsible for sowing more and more dis- 
unity and doubt in a country that desper- 
ately needs unity and resolve.” 


HE'LL FIGHT BACK 


So far the Vietnamese Army has on the 
surface rallied to Diem to the extent of ac- 
cepting full responsibility for martial law 
@nd events in the pagodas. It is possible 
that the Vietnamese generals were forced by 
the Diem family to accept this public respon- 
sibility. But one thing is certain: Presi- 
dent Diem and his family are not about to 
go quietly. Diem's head is not for the tak- 
ing. He is bound to fight back. 

Washington’s current reappraisal of poli- 
eles toward South Vietnam are in part 
motivated by the anxiety to avoid the danger 
that Diem's anti-Buddhist image might rub 
off on America and endanger relations with 
Buddhist nations. The irony here is that 
Washington is perfectly well aware that 
Diem himself is not guilty of persecution 
of any religion, but rather pulled in the 
reins harshly on the leaders of the Buddhist 
Association because they were waging an 
increasingly loud and effective political cam- 

his 


paign against ; 

Opposition to the Diem regime includes 
the outs who want in, the citified intellectu- 
als in the bureaucracy, the universities, the 
military, and—equally important—Confu- 
clanists, Caodaists, Taoists, ancestor wor- 
shipers, Hoa Hao, and Catholics as well as 
Buddhists. 

President Diern does not tolerate real politi- 
cal opposition in the sense of forces that 
stand a chance of ushering his family-domi- 
nated regime out of power. South Vietnam 
has the trappings of a democracy, an elected 
National Assembly, a presidential race. The 
elections are to some degree fair. But the 
catch is that hardly anybody is ruled eligible 
for election unless he is acceptable to Presi- 
dent Diem and family. Diem is, by Western 
standards, a dictator who holds the reins 
loosely when things are going well and can 
tighten them up cruelly when he feels 
threatened. 

Today's secret political opposition to the 
Diems still appears splintered. It has no 
known national following. 

Still the rumors this summer of possible 
coups d’etat have been more persistent than 
Saigon mosquitoes. There is not one of the 
20 generals in South Vietnam’s Army who has 
not been reported to be a potential strong- 
man about to oust President Diem and his 
family. 

Why are so many Vietnamese intellectuals 
disenchanted? One reason is that President 
Diem, although himself an intellectual, has 
nonetheless displayed an attitude of disin- 
terest toward the literati, an attitude that 
has given them a sense of being left out. 

The only real common denominator be- 
tween the splinter opposition groups is a 
steady soaring hatred for the fiery Mme. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, the President’s sister-in-law, 
whose talk of “barbecued monks” revolted 
the world. In a personal interview, the beau- 
tiful Madame Nhu struck this reporter as a 
woman of bad judgment in the sense of in- 
sensitivity to the rest of the world, and enor- 
mous courage. And this quality of courage 
Just makes matters worse so far as Madame 
Nhu's impact is concerned. If she had a bit 
less courage. she might speak her mind less 
openly, and less insistently. 
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A close second in unpopularity is her hus- 
band, Ngo Dinh Nhu, who is feared because 
of the power he wields as close adviser to the 
President. Counselor Nhu is also disliked in 
large part because it is widely assumed that 
Madame Nhu is merely stating what her hus- 
band really thinks. 

There have been some suggestions in 
American circles that relations with South 
Vietnam would improve posthaste if Diem 
would only fire Nhu and silence Madame 
Nhu. In this reporter’s judgment, it is un- 
realistic to seek to split off Counselor Nhu 
from the President. President Diem gave 
this reporter the impression of trusting and 
needing his brother, indeed of being ex- 
tremely proud of him for the strategic ham- 
let program in which Counselor Nhu has 
been a driving force. 

Opponents of Diem usually claim that his 
war and national reconstruction efforts 
would be carried on under any successor, but 
more democratically. In intellectual circles, 
there is the conviction that more civil 
liberties would and could be offered if Diem 
were toppled. 

THE IRONY 


The tragic irony of South Vietnam today 
is that its worldwide image is being tar- 
nished at a period when the war is going 
better than ever. Its little people are more 
secure from Vietcong attack and better fed 
than at any time since the Communists un- 
leashed their cruel military assault in 1961. 

Is the United States going to jeopardize 
these real accomplishments in exchange for a 
coup d’etat and military dictatorship that 
may or may not supply the image that Wash- 
ington desires? Is it already perhaps too 
late to put a halt to a train of unpredictable 
and chaotic events? These are the issues 
that are being battled out behind the scenes 
in Washington and Saigon as our top policy 
leaders try to decide where we go from here 
in Vietnam. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 82) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain vessel construction ex- 
penses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bonner, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Downinc, Mr. TOLLEF- 
son, and Mr. VAN PELT were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of December 16, 1963, the Chair 
lays before the Senate H.R. 7406, a bill 
to provide for increased participation by 
the United States in the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and for other pur- 
poses, upon which there is a limitation of 
debate and a control of time. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7406) to provide for in- 
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creased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield, without his losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How is 
the time to be charged? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time is to be 
charged on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
at this time I wish to make a second 
introductory statement in support of 
H.R. 7406, a bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
While the proposed legislation was dis- 
cussed in this Chamber in mid-Decem- 
ber, I am sure my colleagues will 
appreciate having a brief summary of 
the issues at stake in the bill. 

The Inter-American Bank, established 
toward the end of 1959, has been con- 
ducting its lending operations for a 
period of 3 years. These activities for 
the most part have been patterned after 
those of the highly successful World 
Bank. There has been wide agreement 
on the vital need for such operations— 
especially in connection with the Alli- 
ance for Progress—and little or no criti- 
cism of the manner in which they have 
been conducted. Because the Latin 
American countries together contribute 
over 50 percent of the resources avail- 
able to the Bank, they have an equal 
interest with us in efficient management 
which carries out the developmental 
purposes set forth in the Bank’s char- 
ter. 

Now even a brief description of the 
Bank's activities to date first calls for 
differentiating between two distinct 
types of operations. The ordinary op- 
erations, virtually identical with those 
of the World Bank, are based upon 
roughly 85 percent of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank’s resources; these are so-called 
“hard loans” administered on customary 
banking terms. Only about 15 percent 
of the Bank’s resources are devoted to 
the separate Fund for Special Opera- 
tions, which was established to provide 
loans on more flexible terms for projects 
with less immediate economic returns 
than those financed with ordinary cap- 
ital. In fact, however, these special 
fund loans have only partially taken the 
form of what we are accustomed to con- 
sider as “soft loans”: the interest rate 
has not gone below 4 percent, the term 
of repayment has averaged around 20 
years, and a number of the loans are 
repayable in hard currency. It should 
be noted, in addition, that the Bank in 
another separate account has adminis- 
tered the social progress trust fund re- 
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sources on behalf of the United States; 
these are not involved at all in H.R. 
7406. 
I think we need not belabor the obvious 
~ point that the Bank is a central factor in 
the provision of loans and guidance for 
desperately needed economic and social 
development in Latin America. Nor do 
we have to argue that such activities are 
the hemisphere’s best defense against 
the dangerous tendencies summed up in 
the word “Castroism.” There are, on the 
other hand, two aspects of the Bank’s 
operations which may not have received 
adequate notice; namely, the Bank’s role 
as a catalyst in mobilizing other financial 
resources, and its vital educational func- 
tions. , 

On the first count, it should be noted 
that the Bank, through August of 1963, 
had used its own resources—including the 
social progress trust fund—for only about 
40 percent of the total cost of over $1.9 
billion for the projects in which it par- 
ticipated. Bank loans amounted to 
roughly $775 million, while more than 
$1.1 billion was mobilized from other 
sources—primarily domestic resources in 
Latin America. The record has been es- 
pecially good with respect to the Bank’s 
ordinary operations: about $300 million 
of Bank funds have been accompanied by 
almost $540 million of outside financing. 
In this connection, the Bank has been 
making special efforts to obtain greater 
participation of European capital in 
Latin America. It has been forming co- 
operative arrangements with the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee of the 
OECD and with the agencies of the 
European Economic Community; in the 
private sector, an Atlantic Community 
Development Group for Latin America 
was established last April to form a 
multinational private corporation to en- 
gage in operations of venture capital 
investmennt in companies undertaking 
important activities in Latin America. 

On the second count, the Bank has 
made available from its own resources 
close to $16 million in technical assist- 
ance in less than a 3-year period, with 
the major aim of expanding the capacity 
of member countries to absorb foreign 
capital and to use investment funds more 
efficiently, Feasibility studies and proj- 
ects in the field of general planning 
have accounted for the major portion of 
the funds made available. But the value 
of Bank training programs cannot be 
measured in terms of money. The same 
is true of Bank assistance in establishing 
local development institutions through 
which to channel resources to meet the 
needs of small private-enterprise con- 
cerns. The Bank has also played a very 
significant role in cooperation with the 
activities of United Nations and OAS 
agencies, designed to help the Latin 
American countries with their economic 
and social planning. Finally, it should 
be pointed out that the Bank has 
financed its grant technical assistance 
from its own net earnings. 

I do not believe I need extend these 
remarks unduly by citing details of the 
Bank’s record, which are amply docu- 
mented elsewhere. There is plenty of 
evidence that the Bank has won the con- 
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fidence of the international financial 
community. ; 

However, at the same time that the 
Bank has gained experience and high 
repute, enabling it to do an even better 
job in the future, it finds itself becoming 
handicapped by dwindling resources for 
new lending activities. The fund for 
special operations is virtually exhausted, 
and the regular operations of the Bank 
have only enough backing to continue for 
roughly 1 more year. Members of the 
Bank responded last April by proposing 
an increase of $1 billion in the callable 
capital for ordinary operations, and a 50- 
percent increase over the original $146 
million subscription to the special fund. 

The main provisions in the ill before 
us authorize the U.S. Governor of the 
Bank—that is, our Secretary of the 
Treasury—to accept such increases and 
to agree to U.S. shares amounting to 
$411.8 million of the callable capital, and 
to $50 million in the special fund. It 
must be emphasized once again that only 
the $50 milion would actually be a cash 
outlay by the U.S. Treasury except in a 
highly unlikely future contingency. 

Now, rather reluctantly, I must recall 
some of the criticisms aimed at H.R. 
7406 during the brief discussion of the 
bill on December 16. I say reluctantly 
because the discussion—I think the word 
“debate” would unduly dignify those 
proceedings—contained more irrelevan- 
cies and innuendos than points of con- 
crete information. One may agree that 
the two subjects are not entirely unre- 
lated, but the critics, surely inadvert- 
ently, seemed to be trying to leave the 
impression that the Inter-American 
Bank shared the alleged inefficient prac- 
tices and purportedly erroneous policies 
of our own aid program. Though it is 
not a very rewarding task, let us briefly 
rehearse some of the main points made 
against the bill by its adversaries. 

It has been said that H.R. 7406 con- 
tains new policies or changed practices 
on the part of the United States. There 
has been loose talk about “opening new 
spigots” and “entering wedges.” Yet it 
is easy enough to read this short bill 
and see that it is almost entirely con- 
cerned with the provision of additional 
resources for a bank we helped estab- 
lish over 4 years ago. There is precisely 
one policy and only one embodied in the 
bill: The United States would agree to 
continue its support for an existing in- 
stitution which would function as it has 
done these several years. 

It has been said or implied that H.R. 
7406 somehow is an administration plot 
to circumvent the will of Congress in 
slashing and imposing restrictions on our 
foreign aid program—though the rele- 
vancy of this point escapes me. The fact 
is that the Board of Governors of the 
Bank as long ago as April 1962 approved 
a resolution calling for a proposal to 
increase the Bank’s resources, as envis- 
aged by its articles of agreement ap- 
proved in 1959. Subject to ratification 
by their individual parliamentary pro- 
cedures, member countries accepted the 
proposed increases last spring—before 
the foreign aid bill was even discussed 
in committee in the U.S. Congress. In 
any event, passage of H.R. 7406 by the 
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House under suspension of the rules last 
August should be a conclusive answer to 
this charge. 

It has been suggested that the bill 
is faulty because the Bank management 
does not have available a device against 
expropriation of a project aided by the 
Bank, a device similar to the Hickenloop- 
er amendment to our foreign aid bill. I 
think no one suggests we can impose our 
own practices on a multinational insti- 
tution, but the general point is not with- 
out substance. However, it should be 
noted that no Bank~-aided project has 
been expropriated as yet. Secondly, 
since all the countries in which the proj- 
ects are situated contribute to the Bank 
and participate in its management, their 
governments have at least a strong in- 
hibition against any such action. Final- 
ly, it should be stressed that the World 
Bank is currently engaged in trying to 
work out an international convention on 
arbitration which would meet this ques- 
tion, and could be invoked by all mul- 
tinational institutions. I certainly hope 
that that result will be brought about 
in the near future. 

Two more points and I shall bring 
these remarks to a close. In Decem- 
ber I had occasion to cite Secretary Dil- 
lon's testimony concerning the related 
questions of the need for “tied loans” and 
the likely balance-of-payments impact 
of this bill. Obviously, these are mat- 
ters of very legitimate concern to all of 
us. Secretary Dillon’s answer to the 
suggestion that we should tie our loans 
to the Bank was that about 47 percent of 
total Bank resources have been used to 
finance procurement in the United 
States; this represents close to the per- 
centage of the contributions which we 
have made to overall Bank resources. 
On the second issue, Secretary Dillon 
testified that the foreseeable adverse ef- 
fect of the bill on our balance of pay- 
ments probably would be no more than 
about $15 to $20 million. I suggest 
that this is not a great price to pay in 
order to maintain a vitally important in- 
stitution of hemispheric cooperation. 

Madam President, because of our in- 
ability to act on this bill last session, our 
representatives in the Bank were forced 
to ask for an extension of the deadline 
for acceptance of the proposed increase 
in the Bank’s resources. This exten- 
sion was quickly obtained at the cost of 
some embarrassment to the executive 
branch of our Government. The precise 
dimensions of the cost clearly are in- 
tangible and it is not really important 
that we try to measure them. What is 
important is another intangible ques- 
tion; namely, the degree to which Latin 
American countries have interpreted our 
foot dragging to mean a slackening of 
the U.S. commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress concept. Again, this is not sub- 
ject to concrete measurement. What- 
ever the doubts in Latin America on this 
score, I believe we should remove them by 
approving H.R. 7406 with an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself as much time as I need 
within my time limitation. I shall not 
speak at great length, because, unfortu- 
nately, this issue was determined by 
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the Senate in a most novel procedure 
that was debated in connection with the 
conference report on the foreign aid bill. 
I am sorry that the Senate was a party 
to such a procedure, and said so at the 
time, for had the Senate tried to add 
this kind of legislation, it would have 
been subject to a point of order. But 
because we were confronted with the 
course of action followed by the House 
and by the conferees, a novel situation 
existed. The conference report on the 
foreign aid appropriation bill covering 
this amount was approved subject to the 
passage of an ex post facto authorization 
bill. I hope that never again will this 
unfortunate precedent be followed in the 
Senate; but it has been followed, and 
therefore I feel that today we are really 
speaking for the record. I shall do so 
by recapitulating the argument I pre- 
viously made against the bill, and which 
I mentioned when I opposed the inclu- 
sion of the amount in the appropriation 
bill. 

I say to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] that I expect to ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the bill, because 
when we entered into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to handle the bill in 
this way, it was with the understanding 
that there would be a yea-and-nay vote. 
I shall call for such a vote later, after a 
call for a quorum. 

The proposed expansion of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and of the 
International Development Agency, as 
well, raises serious questions in my mind 
about the trend of U.S. aid abroad. 

A principal one is that there is little 
evidence that aid through international 
agencies is replacing bilateral U.S. aid. 
Instead, it is being used as an addition 
to our bilateral aid. 

We know the history of foreign aid 
this year. Although this increase in in- 
ternational lending was “in the works,” 
Congress still got one of the largest aid 
requests in the last decade. There is no 
way of satisfying the appetite of the 
State Department and the Agency for 
International Development. They will 
ask for everything they can get by with 
and devour it if we give it to them. They 
knew full well when they asked for the 
AID bill that they were going to ask for 
this $50 million. We must realize that 
when we deal with the State Depart- 
ment. we must deal with it at arm’s 
length. Time and time again, I have 
found that it will not deal in good faith, 
because concealing what it intends to do 
is not, in my judgment, an act of good 
faith. 

So I am sorry to say that I have 
learned to distrust the State Department, 
and that I must perform my work on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
basis of that premise. I shall have to 
ferret and dig out the necessary facts 
to protect the taxpayers, because the 
State Department will never let me have 
the facts unless I dig them out. The 
way the State Department handled this 
matter is to its everlasting discredit—and 
I want Dean Rusk to know I said that on 
the floor of the Senate. This is not 
the only thine that Mean Ruck is doing 
in the State Department that, in my 
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judgment, is not to the credit of the 
State Department. 

The legislative history is pretty clear 
that there was no shift contemplated 
from purely U.S. aid programs to inter- 
national aid programs. The administra- 
tion sought an increase in both. 

A second reservation that these plans 
raise in my mind is that they are a means 
of circumventing the conditions required 
for bilateral aid. In the hearings, we 
discussed this problem with Secretary 
Dillon. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] pointed out that under 
American foreign aid, the law requires 
aid to be terminated to a country which 
seizes private American investments 
without due compensation. But when 
we put money into the Inter-American 
Development Bank or the International 
Development Agency, there are no such 
conditions. 

Some additional conditions were at- 
tached to bilateral foreign aid by Con- 
gress this year. Primarily, they sought 
to deny American foreign aid to nations 
that divert their resources into aggres- 
sions against their neighbors, including 
neighbors that also receive American 
aid. 

Neither the Hickenlooper amendments 
nor any of the other policy guidelines 
placed by Congress upon bilateral aid 
have any force or effect upon the Inter- 
American Development Bank or the IDA. 
They can go ahead and lend money to 
Chile or Argentina, or Ceylon in the case 
of IDA, irrespective of nationalization of 
U.S. investments by those Governments. 
Moreover, the United States will have 
put up the largest share of the funds lent, 
and in the case of the Inter-American 
Bank, American funds will be close to 
half. 

It is not an argument that satisfies me 
to hear the chairman say that there has 
not yet been any expropriation. Nor is 
it any argument to hear him say that 
the fact that other Latin American 
countries contribute to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Fund gives us assurance that there 
will not be expropriation. When a na- 
tionalistic political drive takes over a 
Latin American country, and the United 
States is the butt of a nationalistic at- 
tack, the contribution we make to the 
Inter-American Bank will not have any 
inhibitory effect on the seizing of Amer- 
ican property. 

Until we arrive at better relationships 
with Latin America, until we reach bet- 
ter understandings in connection with 
the Alliance for Progress—and I shall 
have something to say about that later 
in my speech—I am against making 
available to them, under what amounts 
to an intermingling of funds, an addi- 
tional $50 million of US. taxpayers’ 
money over which we shall lose effective 
control. 

It may be said, “We have our repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Directors.” 
But the fact remains that when nation- 
alism gets astride the political forces in 
Latin America, Uncle Sam had better 
watch out. Before we start contribut- 
ing $50 million more, we had better in- 
sist that our Latin American neighbors 
live up to their obligations under the 
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Alliance for Progress, which country 
after country has not done. Only eight 
countries have submitted plans under 
the Act of Punta del Este; and those 
eight plans are full of holes. 

They come forward and say they have 
eight plans, the assumption being that 
they are good plans. Many of them are 
not. Every single one of them should 
be drastically revised, in keeping with 
the objectives of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

As this issue is debated on the floor 
of the Senate, the chief responsibility 
for the Alliance for Progress not being 
more successful than it has been to date 
rests squarely on the Latin American 
governments, not on the Government of 
the United States. 

I am rather “fed up” with the attempt 
to shift the responsibility to the United 
States for the failure of the Alliance for 
Progress program to move ahead as 
rapidly as it should. Let the Latin 
American governments look into their 
own mirrors. The reflecting images are 
not images of cooperation under the Al- 
liance for Progress program. 

Many Latin American countries such 
as Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
others have sought to dip into the con- 
tingency fund of the United States to 
help them out in balancing their budgets 
and their balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. And they have succeeded. They 
have been getting the money. Those 
countries have not been submitting plans 
under the Act of Punta del Este. The 
American taxpayer has been given the 
“run-around” by his Government; and 
it should stop. 

I serve notice on the State Department 
that I shall continue to fight their 
policies—and that goes for Secretary 
Dillion, too—so long as I find example 
after example—in which the interests of 
American taxpayers are not being given 
the consideration they should receive in 
connection with the administration of 
the foreign aid program. This is but 
another example. 

This brings me to a third reservation. 
The Inter-American Bank, with its 
Fund for Special Operations, is parallel- 
ing much of the work of the Alliance for 
Progress program. We had better make 
up our minds in which vehicle we are 
going to carry out the program. There 
is somewhat of a duplication. Usually 
duplication is wasteful, and in this in- 
stance, in my judgment, it contributes to 
waste. In fact, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank administers both the 
Fund for Special Operations and the 
Social Progress Trust Fund. 

Supporters of the bill will argue that 
we can provide hard money loans in con- 
nection with this part of the program, 
but I point out that soft money loans are 
also available. As I have observed the 
administration of foreign aid, whenever 
soft money loans are available, they are 
much sought after. 

What check do we have? How can 
we protect the American taxpayer from 
unsound soft money loans? A large per- 
centage of soft money loans are uneco- 
nomic and cannot be justified. 
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We have reached the point where we 
should cut back drastically our soft 
money loans. We should stop deceiving 
the American taxpayer with the use of 
the word “loan” when in fact it is a 
matter of form and not of substance. 

Many soft money loans are not loans 
at all. They add up to a grant. When- 
ever we provide a three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent interest rate, a 10-year grace period, 
and a 30- to 50-year loan period, we do 
not have a loan, either, except in quota- 
tion marks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
from Oregon is saying has no applica- 
tion to the Bank, but to the foreign aid 
program; is that not so? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas does not wish to face the fact that 
one cannot separate any segment of the 
general aid program from foreign aid, 
or foreign aid from this kind of program, 
because we are trying to get another 
$50 million; and, in my judgment, that 
should not be granted at this time until 
the foreign aid program is first improved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To keep the rec- 
ord straight, neither the Bank in its reg- 
ular operations, nor the Fund for Special 
Operations charges three-quarters of 1 
percent. Four percent as a minimum is 
charged. Is that not so? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am only trying 
to keep the record straight. The way 
the Senator from Oregon states it, to 
anyone not careful it could sound as 
though he were talking about the opera- 
tions of this Bank, when in fact the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is talking about the 
foreign aid program; is that not so? 

Mr. MORSE. I am talking about soft 
money loans. What kind of interest rate 
makes a soft money loan? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Four percent is 
not a soft loan. 

Mr. MORSE. And what is it paid in? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is repaid in soft 
currency in many cases. 

Mr. MORSE. Thatis true. We might 
as well take a pair of scissors and a pile 
of papers and cut it into tiny pieces and 
hand it out to the American people as 
an interest rate. It is just as valuable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Oregon yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Itis true that some 
of the currencies may not be sound over 
a long period of time, but let me recall 
that in the early days of the Marshall 
plan there were grants and no soft loans. 
There were no freely convertible lire, 
francs, or pounds then; yet in the course 
of time they all became hard currencies. 
Whether or not this program will suc- 
ceed, no man can say, but looking back 
we all know that if we had made so- 
called soft loans in 1949, 1950, or 1951, we 
would now be infinitely better off than we 
are. 
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All I am trying to say is that I do not 
wish to confuse the public, assuming 
that it is interested, by mixing up our 
foreign aid and the operation of the 
Bank. They are two different things. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from Arkansas that I do not intend to 
let him confuse the public into believing 
that soft loans are an economic benefit 
to the taxpayer. In my judgment, by 
and large, soft loans are legerdemain, 
and will not be of any real value to the 
taxpayer. If a project is economically 
and engineeringly sound, it should pay 
out in hard loan payments or we should 
not grant the loan in the first place. A 
powerplant in Peru, for example, should 
not be based on a soft loan. If it is 
not economically and engineeringly feas- 
ible, we should not loan one dime for its 
construction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps 50 per- 

cent of the loans of the special funds are 
repayable in hard currency. All I am 
seeking to do is to disentangle this bill 
from the foreign aid bill which was dis- 
cussed at some length and disposed of. 
We are now considering only this Bank. 
I believe, to keep the record straight, 
that it should be clear that what the 
Senator from Oregon is saying, in one 
instance, refers to the foreign aid pro- 
gram, which is not under consideration 
at this time. We are now talking about 
the Bank; and it should be clear that 
what is said has application to the Bank 
only. 
Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator from 
Arkansas would like to build up a bar- 
rier between the Bank and the foreign 
aid program, but I do not intend to let 
him do so, because this program is a 
part of foreign aid. It is not a part of 
foreign aid by definition, but it is part 
of the total amount of money that the 
American taxpayer will have to pay out 
for foreign economic policy. Whether 
it is a part of a definitive foreign aid 
program administered by Mr. Bell and 
his group, or a foreign assistance pro- 
gram administered by Secretary Dillon 
and his group, does not make one whit 
of difference so far as losses to the tax- 
payer are concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon could say exactly the same thing 
about the International Bank, could he 
not, and our contribution to it? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have many com- 
ments to make, along with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], about 
some of our policies in regard to the In- 
ternational Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Let no one believe that 
the International Bank is a sacred bull 
or sacred cow or sacrosanct with me, 
either. We must take a look at the entire 
foreign aid program of the United 
States that is being paid for by the tax- 
payer who, in my judgment, has had 
done to him, and is still having done to 
him, great economic injustice. We must 
look at the totality of the picture. I do 
not intend to let the Senator from Ar- 
kansas “segmentize” this problem, any 
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more than I propose to let the State De- 
partment “segmentize” it, or sweep it 
under the rug in the Pentagon bill for 
military aid. When we come to consider 
military aid next year, it must be under 
definitive terms when it comes to the 
foreign aid program. I know what the 
Senator is up to, and I am protesting it. 
We must take a look at the proposal in 
connection with the total foreign assist- 
ance program. 

We cannot separate consideration of 
— 955 aid from consideration of this 

Mr. President, the Alliance itself is in 
trouble. In my opinion, the reason why 
it is in trouble is chiefly the failure of 
the governments of Latin America to 
carry out the economic reforms in their 
own countries, without which foreign 
capital will make no dent whatever in 
the low living standards that prevail in 
so much of the hemisphere. 

We cannot separate the policy involved 
in consideration of the bill from eco- 
nomic practices of the oligarchs in Latin 
America. If they get another $50 mil- 
lion through the Treasury of the United 
States in connection with the bill, they 
will welcome it, and continue to put their 
money in New York and Swiss banks. 
In my judgment, in instance after in- 
stance, the rich of Latin America are 
making themselves richer and richer and 
the poor poorer and poorer; and we are 
aiding and abetting them by various 
forms of American economic assistance. 
When we can have a record of action on 
the part of the oligarchs and the wealthy 
of Latin America by way of investing 
their own money in their own country’s 
economy, I shall look with much greater 
favor on this kind of multilateral ap- 
proach to the administration of Ameri- 
can foreign assistance, to which my good 
friend does not like to have me refer as 
foreign aid. So it is; but not under the 
definitive terms, narrow in scope, which 
he uses when he discusses foreign aid. 

What is true of the Alliance is also 
true of the other operations of the Inter- 
American Bank, in this respect. If the 
Alliance fails, and the money is wasted 
in that the portion of it in loans is not 
repaid and the 2.5-percent annual in- 
crease in economic growth is not 
achieved, then I do not believe the activi- 
ties of the Inter-American Development 
Bank will succeed, either. 

In the case of the Fund for Special 
Operations, the United States puts up 
more capital than all the other countries 
of the hemisphere combined. Of the 
$73 million increase in its capital, $50 
million is to come from us and $23 mil- 
lion from the other nations of Latin 
America. When first established, the 
United States contributed $100 million 
and the others $46 million. So this is 
a fund to which this country contributed 
about two-thirds of the money. For 
the other lending operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank we 
contribute only somewhat less than half. 

In my opinion, we are not following 
a sound policy in increasing the capital 
and the operations of these agencies 
involved in this bill at a time when our 
partners in the Alliance for Progress are 
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flagging in their obligations to the Al- 
liance. 

Why announce to them now that if 
they do not care to live up to the obliga- 
tions of the Alliance and obtain funds 
directly from the United States, they 
can always go to the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and get the money? A 
goodly part of it will still be U.S. money. 

It is evident from the congressional 
action on foreign aid this last year and 
from the activities within the adminis- 
tration to review foreign aid that the 
whole program is in a state of flux. I 
think there will be more reviewing and 
tightening done next year. 

I do not believe this is the time to 
expand the American involvement in in- 
ternational agencies. We do not know 
yet what changes will take place in the 
bilateral aid program. We do not know 
whether these international agencies 
will supplement or supplant equal 
amounts of bilateral aid. We do not 
know what further policy limitations 
will be placed on bilateral aid that could 
be circumvented by international lend- 
ing. 

For all these reasons, I am opposed to 
any immediate increase in the U.S. in- 
vestment in the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank or the International De- 
velopment Agency. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
report of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that proves a case in support of ex- 
pansion of the IADB. The committee 
report is almost entirely descriptive. It 
tells us about the history of the Bank, 
and about the status of its current op- 
erations. 

But the report does not indicate that 
the $50 million we are called upon to add 
to the Fund for Special Operations will 
be deducted from our contribution to the 
Social Progress Trust Fund or any other 
Alliance for Progress program. 

The report does not suggest that more 
capital is needed by the Bank because 
Latin Americans have moved so fast in 
their economic reforms that they have a 
climate for more sound capital invest- 
ment than is now available. 

The most it says on this point is a 
quotation from Secretary Dillon that the 
Bank has “helped significantly in pro- 
moting the acceptance of the administra- 
tive and social reforms so vital to the suc- 
cess of the Alliance. It is evident the 
Bank is a club to use to obtain com- 
pliance with what we think would be 
sound policies, rather than a place where 
an applicant country can go for capital 
when it can show that it has provided 
the climate essential to successful use of 
the capital. 

This is what is wrong with our whole 
Latin American economic policy. We 
seek to change Latin America, when we 
should do no more than make capital 
available for the changes they want to 
make themselves. It is too often the 
United States that must undertake to 
“promote” and gain “acceptance” by 
changes that the Latins should be un- 
dertaking in their own self-interest. 
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By our overgenerosity with money, we 
put ourselves in the position where re- 
forms are undertaken as a favor to us, 
not a favor to Latin America. 

As I said during the recent foreign aid 
debate, I am not at all certain that Latin 
America is really ready for an Alliance 
for Progress. It is ready for American 
money, as is every country in the world. 
But I doubt that it is ready to take the 
drastic and far-reaching economic steps 
it must take to raise the living standards 
of its people, without which American 
money is useless. 

I am not in. favor, of increasing any 
U.S. public investment in Latin America 
until the willingness of recipient govern- 
ments to help themselves is much more 
evident than it is now. 

It may be a year or 2 years from now 
before our Latin American neighbors 
take a long, hard look at the changing 
attitude on the part of the American 
public toward Uncle Sam paying so much 
of the bill, and as a result adopt some 
reforms long overdue. Perhaps we 
could then support a greater intermin- 
gling of our funds with other funds for 
a joint administration by an interna- 
tional group such as the Inter-American 
Bank. But we should not do so until 
they first meet their commitments in 
regard to the foreign aid program. That 
is why I say to my good friend from Ar- 
kansas that I refuse to go along with the 
proposed watertight separation of the 
bill from the whole foreign aid program 
problem. I look upon foreign assistance, 
including foreign aid and such interna- 
tional banking relations as we have here 
and a host of other programs, as all one, 
as far as the totality of our foreign poli- 
cy is concerned, economically speaking. 

So until there is first a drastic over- 
hauling of our foreign aid program and 
other phases of our foreign assistance 
program, one of which the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] intends to 
discuss at some length next Monday, I 
am against any bill that would seek to 
make available an additional $50 mil- 
lion of American taxpayers’ money. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri 
such time as he needs. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able senior Senator 
from Oregon on many of the points 
he has made with respect to the prob- 
lems incident to this proposed legislation. 

PROPOSED ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FOR INTER- 

AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

I wish to comment on this proposed 
legislation to give the Inter-American 
Development Bank additional capital 
resources, 

In essence, the bill would authorize the 
appropriation of $461 million to the In- 
ter-American Bank, of which $411 mil- 
lion will be in the form of subscriptions 
to capital. 

That amount is in addition to $135 
million which has already been appropri- 
ated by the AID Act for the Social Prog- 
ress Trust Fund, a fund also to be man- 
aged by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The questions I now raise relate, first, 
to the balance-of-payments impact of 
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this authorization; and secondly, to the 
nonapplicability of the conditions writ- 
ten into the AID Act to the funds en- 
trusted to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

With regard to the balance-of-pay- 
ments impact, it is admitted by Mr. Tom 
Killefer, U.S. Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, in 
his testimony before the House Banking 
Committee—House hearings, July 11, 
1963, page 233—that about one-third. of 
the loans made by this Bank result in 
direct procurement in the United States. 
The rest are spent in procurement in 
other countries, or result in free dollars 
in the possession of Latin American cen- 
tral banks which these banks can spend 
anywhere. 

The Secretary of the Treasury took 
the position before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that, actually, the 
proportion of dollars spent in the United 
States is greater than 33 percent, because 
the prevailing pattern of trade with. 
Latin American countries favors pro- 
curement in the United States. 

But I am not satisfied that the latter 
explanation is correct, because when we 
make free dollars available to the Latin 
American countries, even though the 
central banks may clear import licenses 
against dollars for purchases in the 
United States, such free dollars made 
available by the Bank are, in fact, addi- 
tions to the foreign exchange earnings 
of those countries. When they license 
ordinary imports from the United 
States, in effect what they are doing is 
transferring their current U.S. procure- 
ment program from their own exchange 
earnings to the U.S. aid credit; and 
they are entirely free to spend the for- 
per exchange thus saved in other coun- 

es. 

Let me make this clear. In the case 
of Brazil, large amounts of dollars are 
earned through exports of coffee to the 
United States. These dollars, of course, 
even without aid money, would in large 
part be spent in purchases in the United 
States. When we make free aid dollars 
available to Brazil, they may still pur- 
chase the same amount of U.S. goods, in 
effect transferring their purchases from 
their cash account to the U.S. aid credit 
account, and they can then spend in Eu- 
rope or Japan the earnings on coffee 
which they thus save. 

Thus, when we make free dollars avail- 
able, we are helping those countries sub- 
stitute their purchases in the United 
States from their cash account to the 
foreign aid credit account. 

This operation is called the “principle 
of substitution,” and is well recognized 
by students of the program. 

An eminent dean of U.S. economists, 
former president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, Prof. Jacob Viner, 
explains this principle clearly in his ar- 
ticle on the foreign aid program in the 
Political Science Quarterly of September 
1963—pages 330 to 331. 

Mr. Graydon Upton, executive vice 
president of the Inter-American Bank, 
stated clearly, in a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Bank’s Directors in 
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Buenos Aires in April 1962, that his 
Bank’s loans are resulting in U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits, because the 
Latin American central banks are using 
the free dollars resulting from Bank 
loans to pay their bills to European sup- 
pliers—Senate hearings, December 4, 
1963, page 51. 

Therefore, I cannot agree with assur- 
ances of the Treasury Department that 
the loans made under the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank’s program have little unfavor- 
able effect upon the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

It is argued that the subscription to 
the capital of the Inter-American Bank 
hereby authorized in the amount of $411 
million will not have to be spent. It is 
admitted that the Congress, in addition 
to authorizing this amount of money, 
must also appropriate it, but asserted 
that the Bank does not intend to call for 
the money because it will only be used 
as guarantees of bonds the Bank intends 
to sell in the money market. Obviously, 
however, no bank would buy such bonds 
without appropriations by the U.S. Con- 
gress as backing for them, 

The Bank would call upon the Treas- 
ury for this callable capital only in case 
of default on its loans, and to satisfy 
its own creditors; and the Treasury 
states that it does not anticipate this 
happening. 

But the issuance of bonds by the Inter- 
American Bank, backed by this 
guarantee of U.S. appropriations, can 
only have deleterious effects upon our 
own balance of payments, because these 
bonds most likely will be issued in large 
part in the American money market. 

Even as late as December 1962, the 
Bank, with the consent of the USS. 
Treasury Department, was allowed to 
issue $75 million in the New York mar- 
ket, despite the fact the United States 
was running a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

When this money is borrowed in the 
American market, and lent to Latin 
American countries, even though a third 
of the money may come back to the 
United States for procurement here, a 
third is estimated to go to other coun- 
tries, and another third is added to the 
free dollar exchange resources of Latin 
American central banks. Therefore, 
these bonds, if issued in the American 
market, will, in effect, cause as much of 
a drain on the U.S. balance of payments 
as direct appropriations from the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The same Treasury Department that 
recommends this bill is suggesting, in 
H.R. 8000—the interest equalization 
bill—that we discourage, through taxa- 
tion, further borrowing on the US. 
money market. 

How can we justify a proposal before 
Congress, as in H.R. 8000, to limit and 
discourage foreign borrowings, and port- 
folio investments by U.S. citizens in for- 
eign securities, at the same time we put 
the Government’s credit behind the is- 
suance of guaranteed bonds by the 
Inter-American Bank, whose expendi- 
ture in Latin American countries ad- 
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mittedly will adversely affect our balance 
of payments. 

My interest is, of course, the protec- 
tion of the financial integrity of the 
United States, maintaining U.S. prestige, 
and safeguarding the integrity of U.S. 
financial obligations by maintaining the 
gold convertibility of the dollar. This 
objective President Johnson reaffirmed 
in resounding terms in his recent state 
of the Union message. 

If the choice were presented between 
a sewage plant or a highway in some 
other country, at the cost of further dis- 
advantage to the now very serious bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits of the United 
States, as against the maintenance of the 
international financial integrity of the 
United States, I would choose the latter 
as an overwhelming priority. 

On the other hand, there are ways in 
which we can render help to our friends 
without increasing the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. My disagreement with 
the supporters of this program is not on 
the objectives. It is directed at the 
methods used in giving help which in 
turn result in further balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. 

As example, many of the loans made 
by the Inter-American Bank are in part 
knowingly used to pay for the local labor 
costs on projects the Bank finances. The 
only way local labor can be paid for is 
by converting dollars into local curren- 
cies. These dollars then become free 
dollars, out of which the central banks 
can pay not only their bills owed to us, 
but also their bills owed to other coun- 
tries. This was pointed out by Mr. Gray- 
don Upton in his speech in Buenos Aires 
in April 1962. 

Why is it necessary to use dollars to 
pay for locallabor? This is a matter for 
the internal allocation of manpower 
within these countries. 

Why should we pay for the wages of 
a road gang to build a highway at a time 
when featherbedding on the railroads 
in question—excess labor attached to the 
Government-owned railroad system—is 
costing an additional $250 million a year 
deficit to the nation’s budget? Why 
cannot this country undertake the in- 
ternal disciplinary action necessary to 
reduce such a deficit? This action would 
release manpower for the highway in 
question. 

This condition is true in many other 
countries. Their publicly owned enter- 
prises are running a deficit to the gov- 
ernment budget, one of the chief reasons 
being that excessive numbers of workers 
are hanging on the public payroll. 

Under such circumstances, why should 
the U.S. taxpayer, at the expense of our 
own budgetary deficits and balance-of- 
payments deficits, finance the cost of 
local labor employed on public works 
projects? 

We have drifted into a program of 
worldwide public works and reemploy- 
ment before we have come near solving 
our own employment problem. It would 
seem we have drifted into an easy, per- 
haps lazy, way of spending aid dollars 
in such a worldwide program instead of 
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undertaking the more difficult educa- 
tional job necessary to bring about more 
sensible programs, programs where we 
supply the equipment, and the local gov- 
ernment in question supplies the local 
labor and materials for the projects in 
question. 

I can understand why in certain cases 
the United States should be willing to 
contribute, both through AID and the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
roadbuilding machinery required, or 
pumps and pipes for water and sewage 
systems. But should not the local au- 
thorities supply the local labor them- 
selves? 

These are but a few examples, and 
there are many, which prove that our 
financial authorities have not yet thought 
through the necessity for more strict 
administrative discipline so as to start 
to protect our steadily declining balance- 
of-payments position. 

The second set of circumstances which 
gives me trouble with respect to the 
growing international approach to the 
foreign aid program is the difficulty of 
applying standards that we have adopted 
in our own aid programs to loans and 
grants made by such organizations as 
the Inter-American Bank. 

A few moments ago, the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] ably 
pointed out that this is becoming an 
increasing problem. We are familiar 
with increasing efforts designed to get 
around the wishes and the will of Con- 
gress, such matters as interest rates, 
the duration of loans, the repayment pe- 
riod, the application of the Hickenlooper 
amendments; and also procurement 
standards. 

Where the regular capital of the In- 
ter-American Bank is concerned, either 
management decisions, or amendments 
to the Bank’s charter provisions, will be 
necessary to incorporate some of the 
policy decisions made by the Con- 
gress on these matters in the recent 
Foreign Aid Act. Should we not require, 
or at least direct, the U.S. Executive 
Director on the Board of the Bank to 
initiate and vote for policies to apply 
the same principles of the 1963 Agency 
for International Development Act to 
Inter-American Bank loans? 

Where the Social Progress Trust Fund 
is concerned, reservations may be ap- 
plied by the U.S. Government in the re- 
vision of the Trust Agreement of June 
19, 1961, between the President of the 
United States and the President of the 
Bank. This Trust Agreement must 
either be rewritten or amended to en- 
compass the new appropriation of $135 
million. 

There is no reason why the State De- 
partment or the President cannot pre- 
scribe conditions on the management of 
this new addition to the trust fund. In 
this way we could prohibit dollar pay- 
ments for local labor costs of projects, 
set conditions on interest and repay- 
ment, and apply the Hickenlooper 
amendment which, according to the ac- 
tion of the Congress and the aid legisla- 
tion, should be enforced. 
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It is said this Bank is an international 
organization, that other countries make 
contributions of capital, and that there- 
fore we should go easy in applying 
conditions. 

Let us be practical as well as realistic. 
This is but one more way of making uni- 
lateral contributions by the United 
States. It is true that other countries 
subscribe capital, one-half in dollars, 
and one-half in their own local cur- 
rency; but they generally borrow the 
equivalent of their own contributions, 
plus all of our contributions to the Inter- 
American Bank, every last cent of the 
latter being in dollars. 

Let us not be confused in our thinking. 
The internationalization of the aid pro- 
gram is only another way of directing 
additional U.S. aid to other nations. 
Therefore, the principles we have 
adopted for dispensing such aid in the 
future should not be sacrificed to the 
dubious advantages of multilateral man- 
agement, where we have even less con- 
trol of our additional dollar contribu- 
tions to all these countries. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES REPORT, 88TH CON- 
GRESS, 1ST SESSION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield such time 
to the Senator from Massachusetts as he 
may require. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence and in consonance with the wishes 
of the chairman of the Republican 
policy committee, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], I submit for the 
Record a report on the activities of the 
combined staffs of the Republican con- 
ference and the policy committee for the 
calendar year 1963. 

While their work is essentially for the 
assistance of the Republican Members 
of the Senate, it is, I believe, a record 
and analysis of some of the many prob- 
lems that the Senate faced in its 1st ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress and will be an 
instructive exposition of work that is 
worthy of inclusion in our Recorp, which 
I ask unanimous consent to do. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES RE- 
PORT, 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, JANUARY 
9, 1963, TO DECEMBER 30, 1963 
This report indicates the workload and 

briefly summarizes the variety of activities 

and functions of the policy committee staff 
during the 88th Congress, Ist session. 

SPECIAL STUDIES AND REPORTS PREPARED FOR USE 

BY THE REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 

1, “A Study and Analysis of the Rules of 
the Senate; Pros and Cons re Amending Sen- 
ate Rules at the Convening of a New Con- 
gress,” January 1963. 

2. “Analysis of Three Different Accounting 
Measures Used in Preparation of the U.S. 
Government Budget for Fiscal Year 1964,” 
January 1963. 

3. “International Situations of Concern to 
the American People,” February 1963. 

4. “Republican Accomplishments Since the 
Days of Lincoln” (a Lincoln Day packet con- 


taining material for use of the Republican 
conference), January 1963. 
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5. “Domestic Peace Corps” (background 
material on the basic proposals, proponents’ 
and opponents’ views), February 1963. 

6. “Wartime Benefits for Peacetime Veter- 
ans Under Certain Circumstances’’—a study 
and proposal of legislation, February 1963. 

7. “Youth Conservation Corps and Local 
Area Youth Employment Program” (back- 
ground material and proponents’ and oppo- 
nents’ views), February 1963. 

8. “Democrat Criticism of Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s Foreign Policy.“ February 1963. 

9. A Working Guide to the President's 
Tax Message,” February 1963. 

10. “The Forgotten Youth” (vocational 
education in the United States), March 1963. 

11. “Facts on Federal Employment 
Trends,” March 1963. 

12. “Information on the Current Financial 
Status of the United Nations,” April 1963. 

13. “Managed News,” April 1963. 

14. “A Matter of Priority” (an examina- 
tion of the budget and benefits of the moon 
shot in relation to other national problems), 
May 1963. 

15. “Civil Rights” (a compilation of mate- 
rial, chronology, and documents on the sub- 
ject of civil rights), June 3, 1963. 

16. “U.S. Balance of Payments and the 
Outflow of Gold,” June 1963. 

17. “Civil Rights” (Legislative Reference 
Service, American Law Division, Library of 
Congress) (distributed to all Republican 
Senators on June 28, 1963). 

18. “Presidential Requests of Congress for 
Part I—Money; Part UH— Power“ (first 6 
months of current session), July 1963. 

19. “Medical Care for the Aged: A History 
of Current and Past Proposals and Pro and 
Con Arguments“ —the Library of Congress, 
Legislative Reference Service, Education and 
Public Welfare Division, March 15, 1963. 
Rerun June 14, 1963; high school debate kit— 
“Should Social Security Pay for Complete 
Medical Care?“ (Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States) (mailed to all Republican 
Senators July 3, 1963). 

20. “Section-by-Section Analysis of the 
Administration’s Civil Rights Proposals” 
(distributed to all Republican Senators July 
9, 1963). 

21. “The Power of Congress To Prohibit 
Racial Discrimination in Privately Owned 
Places of Public Accommodation,” the Li- 
brary of Congress, American Law Division, 
July 3, 1963 (distributed to all Republican 
Senators July 11, 1963). 

22. “Chronological Background At-a- 
Glance on Rail Dispute” (distributed to all 
Republican Senators July 23, 1963). 

23. Statement of possible issue for con- 
sideration at the policy committee meeting 
(mailed to all Republican Senators Septem- 
ber 24, 1963). 

24. “Issues for 1964, National and Re- 
gional” (printed by Republican congressional 
committee September 24, 1963). 

25. “Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the State of the Finances, for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1962" (dis- 
tributed to all Republican Senators October 
4, 1963). 

26. “Kennedy Administration Inflation in 
the 50 States” (distributed to all Republi- 
can Senators on November 12, 1963). 

27. “The Republican Report of U.S. Sen- 
ator EVERETT MCKINLEY Dirksen for the Ist 
session, 88th Congress, Together With Digests 
and Analyses of Major Legislation and 
Treaties.” 

Above reports and studies have been well 
received, widely distributed, and used by all 
members of the conference. “The Forgotten 
Youth” study on vocational education in 
the United States prompted requests for 
over 3,000 copies from education leaders 
throughout the United States. 


REQUESTS FROM MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Records show that the committee staff 
received an average of 130 requests per 
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month for a total of 1,563 requests from all 
33 members of the conference and their 
staffs. These requests required special re- 
search and assistance in the preparation of 
detailed studies, reports, analyses of pending 
legislation, preparation of speech material, 
etc 


Numerous requests for information and 
assistance were also received from local 
trade associations, the executive branch of 
the Government, Representatives of Con- 
gress, feature writers, members of the press, 
and other news media. 


REGULAR ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS AND 
ROUTINE ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Preparation and submission to the Re- 
publican conference of policy statements for 
its consideration. 

2. Preparation and distribution of a synop- 
sis, pros and cons, and party breakdown on 
all record votes with a cross-reference index. 

3. Provision of professional staff for the 
Senate Republican calendar committee and 
its examination of all bills on the Senate 
Calendar. 

4. Preparation and distribution of a hand- 
book summarizing record votes for the in- 
dividual use of Senators and their staffs. 

5. Preparation and distribution of major 
voice votes and quorum calls. 

6. Preparation of a weekly summary of 
major public laws. 

7. Write, edit, collate, and distribute the 
annual minority leader’s report. 

8. Publication of a weekly memo contain- 
ing items of interest to the Republican con- 
ference. 

9. Preparation and distribution of the 
minutes of the Republican policy committee 
meetings. 

10. Establishment and maintenance of spe- 
cial research files to be made available to 
members and staffs of Republican Senators. 

11. Preparation and maintenance of up-to- 
date biographies for all members of the 
conference. 

12, Preparation of (1) a monthly policy 
committee financial accountability report 
and (2) a monthly policy committee activi- 
ties report. 


INCREASE OF U.S. PARTICIPATION 
IN THE INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7406) to provide for 
increased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
may I inquire whether any Senator 
wishes time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my time, but first I 
suggest that there be a quorum call so the 
yeas and nays can be ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whose time shall it be charged? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
have it come out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to be rec- 
ognized in order to answer some ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a few questions based 
on policy, which I am quite sure the dis- 
tinguished chairman can answer, and 
with respect to which the chairman can 
enlighten me. 

It is my understanding that the addi- 
tional subscription to the Bank’s stock 
will not call for an appropriation of 
money at the present time. Under what 
circumstances would that money have 
to be appropriated? I refer to the 8411 
million, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the agree- 
ment with the Bank, the money would 
be available upon call to service the 
Bank’s obligations. The main purpose 
is to enable the Bank to sell its bonds 
in the markets of various countries. 
Heretofore it has sold some in the U.S. 
market, and some in Italy. It is hoped 
that, with these additional resources, 
which would be in the nature of a con- 
tingent liability, new bond issues could 
be sold in various markets. We would 
not put up the money, except upon the 
call of the Bank. The only contingency 
that I can think of would be when the 
losses of the Bank would be so severe 
that its resources could not service the 
bonds. 

The same contingency exists with re- 
spect to the International Bank. This 
is in the nature of a reserve against the 
highly unlikely contingency of the Bank, 
in effect, failing to operate, and becom- 
ing for all practical purposes, bankrupt. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
know whether the contingent liability 
to which we would be subjecting our- 
selves would play a part in determining 
the amount of any deficit which might 
occur in a fiscal year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; it would not, 
except on the arising of the contingency. 
Our balance of payments or our deficit 
would not be affected until such con- 
tingency actually arose. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Could this proposal 
be interpreted by those of us who are 
opposed to back-door financing as a form 
of back-door spending? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; it could not 
be so interpreted, because there is an 
appropriation in this case. This par- 
ticular fund is not borrowed. I do not 
agree with the term “back-door financ- 
ing.” I know where it originated. 
Nevertheless, in this case the money is 
appropriated. 

Mr. DOMINICK. With respect to the 
$50 million fund, we are, in fact, appro- 
priating the $50 million and putting it 
ay the Bank, in the special operation 
‘und. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les; it involves 
actual expenditures. The money has 
already been appropriated, but it was 
agreed that it would not be delivered 
until the authorization was passed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is there any pro- 
vision in the bill or in the basic act 
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which would make our payment or de- 
livery of the money contingent upon 
payment by other countries of the 
amounts which they are supposed to pay 
into the Bank? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not included 
in the program, but it is required under 
the agreement that within 90 days all 
countries which approve the agreement 
must pay in their subscriptions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The chairman’s 
feeling is that if they did not pay in their 
subscriptions within 90 days, they would 
be subject to expulsion. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. They would be subject to sus- 
pension by a vote of the Board of Gov- 
ernors requiring three-fourths of the 
voting strength. A weighted voting sys- 
tem operates in this organization. A 
vote of two-thirds of the members and 
three-fourths of the votes is necessary 
for suspension. 

In my opinion the other countries 
would be subject to expulsion if they re- 
fused to pay. In that connection, none 
of them has refused to pay. All of them 
are current with their obligations. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I notice in the re- 
port that the various countries required 
from 1959 to November 1962 to make 
good on their previous acceptances, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That was the beginning of the organiza- 
tion. It took time to.get started. How- 
ever, they did pay up. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Can the Senator tell 
me whether or not any of the funds pro- 
vided in the special operation fund would 
be used in countries which are under 
restrictions insofar as our direct foreign 
aid authorization bill is concerned? I 
cite Brazil as an example. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is quite possi- 
ble that that would be true. I do not 
know of my own knowledge what is 
pending at the moment, but the two 
operations are separate. The aid pro- 
gram, under the direct control of our 
Government, may involve a restriction 
or suspension of a program with refer- 
ence to Brazil, whereas, the other op- 
eration could proceed. There would be 
nothing illegal about it. We have 42 
percent of the voting strength in the 
organization. Our representative is a 
member of the executive branch, and is 
subject to control of the President. If 
we wished to impose such a restriction, 
we would, in effect, have a veto upon the 
special operations of the Bank by the 
exercise of our voting strength in the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman. I wished to bring 
up these questions for the record. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have that 
power; but, of course, we do not have to 
exercise it. Countries which get too far 
away from reasonable policies in this 
connection ought to be denied loans 
funds. 

Mr. DOMINICE. In short, the Sena- 
tor feels that the $50 million that we are 
putting up gives at least reasonable as- 
surance, based on past history and on 
penalties, that the other countries will 
put up their share. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe so. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield, 

Mr. MILLER. Referring to page 4 of 
the committee report, I note that the 
statement is made that the increased 
subscription of $1 billion, which the bill 
envisions, of which the share of the 
United States would be $411,760,000, is 
said to be required to assure regular hard 
lending operations beyond next year, 
“since only about $100 million can be 
raised in future bond issues under exist- 
ing conditions and restrictions.” 

I would appreciate it if the distin- 
guished chairman would explain that 
statement, because I do not understand 
it. All I can see is that someone has 
said that we must do it, but I cannot 
quite understand why. 

What would happen if this provision 
in the bill were not enacted? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we did not pro- 
vide such assurance, the bank would not 
have support for the sale of bonds beyond 
the $100 million on future bond issues. 
The way the Bank raises the money ta 
lend, aside from paid-in capital, is by 
selling bonds, and then relending the 
money. The guarantee for such bonds is 
the $411 million which is our part of the 
billion dollars involved. 

That is callable capital. We do not 
put it up. We do not pay it in. The 
International Bank operates in exactly 
the same way. We subscribe to callable 
capital. We do not put up the money. 
If the Bank should go broke, we would 
have to put it up. 

We do not intend to have the Bank go 
broke, any more than we intend to have 
the International Bank go broke. This 
enables the Bank to go into the market 
in London, for example. It has already 
sold $25 million in bonds in Italy. This 
provision stands as a guarantee, and 
justifies borrowing on the part of the 
Bank. 

Mr. MILLER, In other words, under 
the present limitation authorizing capi- 
tal stock, there is an insufficient contin- 
gent liability, for example, on the part 
of the United States, to enable the Bank 
to go beyond $100 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would then be 
used up, and the Bank could not go be- 
yond that point. 

Of the proposed $1 billion, our part, of 
course, is $411 million. The other coun- 
tries account for the balance. 

Mr. MILLER. If what the Senator 
says is so, namely, that this is in the 
nature of a contingent amount which 
might be necessary if there were some 
defaulting, why this sentence in the 
same paragraph: 

The actual subscriptions, and the appro- 
priations to meet the U.S. subscription, will 
not be required until a later stage. 


From what the Senator has said, it 
seems to me that we were anticipating a 
later stage when we would have to meet 
a contingent liability because of some 
defaulting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at all. We 
would authorize an appropriation now, 
but it would not be needed until later. 

Mr. MILLER. To subscribe to the 
$411,760,000? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
We would actually appropriate in a two- 
stage process. This agreement was 
negotiated among the Board of Directors, 
and they all agreed to it. 

Mr. MILLER. Then there is more to 
it than merely authorizing an extra $1 
billion in capital stock and authorizing 
our representatives to vote for it and 
commit the United States to subscribe 
to $411,760,000. Apparently, there is to 
be an appropriation of $411,760,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, yes. It has to 
be appropriated, but not paid out. This 
point was discussed a moment ago. This 
is not a borrowing operation; it is an 
actual appropriation, but it will not be 
paid out by the Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER. I am afraid I do not 
quite understand. I thought I under- 
stood what the Senator was saying; 
namely, that we would commit ourselves 
to subscribe to this amount and to pay 
it in. If there should be a defaulting 
situation 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will be appro- 
priated but not paid in. It stands in the 
Treasury as a guarantee against a call. 
It is callable capital, but not paid in in 
cash, That is what I meant in answer 
to the question asked by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand. I thank 
the Senator for clearing up that point. 

One further question. The hard-lend- 
ing operations which the Bank can now 
undertake are limited to $100 million. 
The purpose behind this part of the bill 
is to enable the hard-lending operations 
to increase to $1 billion more? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is partial- 
ly correct, except that the Bank would 
not float new bond issues to anything 
like that full amount. 

Mr. MILLER. Why do we have to 
worry about going beyond $100 million 
at this point? How hamstrung would 
the program be if we should do nothing 
about this provision and say, “Go 
ahead and take care of your $100 mil- 
lion, which you can now do”? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The program 
would come to an end. It would mean 
that the Bank’s lending operations would 
come to an end if we did not accept 
this proposal. That $100 million would 
last less than a year. That would be 
the end of it. 

Mr. MILLER. I know that is what is 
said; but the question of the Senator 
from Iowa is: So what? Has a program 
been presented to the Bank, and in turn 
to the Senator’s committee, so that we 
may have an idea of what is ahead? Or 
is this merely a sort of guess as to what 
is to happen, or what the real thinking 
is? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Bank is to 
continue in business, it must have these 
funds. Judging from past experience, 
the $100 million is what would be used 
this year. 

The bill passed the House last August. 
A good amount of time has elapsed. If 
the Bank is to continue in business, it 
must have this money in order to sell any 
more than $100 million in bonds. As 
a matter of policy, if we do not wish it 
to continue, we do not have to let it 
continue. 
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Mr. MILLER. That is my point. I 
do not know whether we have to do so or 
not. I have not seen anything to indi- 
cate one way or the other. If there is 
a persuasive reason for its continuance, 
the Senator from Iowa will support the 
program. But all I have been told by the 
report and from the debate is that the 
Bank will run out of the $100 million it 
can borrow under the present guaran- 
tees, and it wants another $1 billion over 
and above that. So we must commit 
ourselves, appropriate funds, and let 
them remain in the Treasury, so that the 
U.S. share, the $411 million, may be 
available. But the taxpayers of my State 
will want to know why. They will say, 
“Let us have the reasons why this Bank 
must enter upon another $1 billion of 
activity? How good is it, especially in 
light of the foreign aid problems that 
have been discussed in the past 60 or 
90 days?” 

I would appreciate having the Senator 
from Arkansas enlighten us on what is 
behind the $1 billion future activity of 
the Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not know 
how extensively the Senator wanted me 
to talk about this program. It involves 
the overall foreign policy of the United 
States, a major part of which is the de- 
velopment of Latin America. Our policy 
heretofore has been that it is in our inter- 
est as a great nation, and especially as 
the greatest nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, to show a special feeling 
toward Latin America. It is believed to 
be in the best interests of our country and 
of the peace of the world that under- 
developed countries be assisted in their 
development, just as the United States 
was assisted by European countries a 
hundred years ago. That has been the 
reason. There are those who, perfectly 
legitimately and honestly, disagree with 
this basic policy of the Government. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows that I am not one of those. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I donot know it at 
all. I am trying to answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. MILLER. The votes of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa will show—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Iowa wishes me to answer his ques- 
tion, I shall try to do so. He asked me 
to say why the program is justified. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
does not want the inference to be drawn 
that he is opposed to the program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not making 
any implications. I am trying to explain 
what the policy is. 

Mr. MILLER. Very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot do that 
with such interruptions. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
apologizes if he has injured the feelings 
of the Senator from Arkansas, but I did 
not want to have the inference drawn 
that I was opposed to this policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I made no such im- 
Plication. I stated what has been the 
policy of the country under the two pre- 
vious administrations and the present 
one. There are perfectly honest reasons, 
I am sure, why persons oppose our Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. I do not know 
of any area in the foreign field which 
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does not draw some opposition from Sen- 
ators. Sometimes they support the pol- 
icy; sometimes they change their minds. 
That is perfectly legitimate. We all.do 
that at times in connection with any par- 
ticular policy. I am not arguing that 
point. I am not responsible for how the 
Senator from Iowa votes. I have not 
said anything about that. I am trying 
to say why this country has followed the 
policy of assisting other countries de- 
velop their resources. This is a program 
of enlightened self-interest. It is not 
charity. It is intended as a policy to 
assist other countries to develop along 
lines which we think are consistent with 
our security and safety, and with the de- 
velopment of what we are pleased to call 
democratic systems as opposed to au- 
thoritarian systems. 

This policy has not always been suc- 
cessful. We help certain countries that 
are not democratic. The program is not 
absolute in its concept. But, generally 
speaking, we hope that self-governing 
countries will develop and be free from 
the domination of any other country, es- 
pecially of Soviet Russia, as in the case 
of Cuba. 

This is the objective. It is only par- 
tially achieved. Nobody claims it is per- 
fect and that it has succeeded in every 
respect. At any time, this country is 
free to change the polity if we become 
disillusioned with this particular organi- 
zation or with foreign aid. We can with- 
draw and follow the policy we followed 
after World War I. That is inherent in 
our capacity to control our own policies. 

I am only describing the policy and 
purpose behind this organization. The 
Senator from Iowa may, of course, ac- 
cept the policy or deny that the organi- 
zation is appropriate to the achievement 
of the policy. That is a decision that 
everyone has to make. 

I agree with the administration that 
so far this particular operation, in its 3 
years, has been reasonably successful, 
and that it warrants our support. That 
is about as far as I can go. I cannot 
guarantee to the Senator that the pro- 
gram will be a panacea for all our allies. 
It may or it may not be. I believe it 
makes a contribution. It is not a large 
operation, as operations go these days, 
but I believe it makes a useful contribu- 
tion to the stability of the Latin Ameri- 
can world, which is where this particu- 
lar operation is designed to do its work. 
I hope the Senator from Iowa will sup- 
port it. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
a further question? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I assure the Senator 
from Arkansas—although I trust he does 
not need any assurance—that with the 
objectives which he has stated, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa agrees and has agreed. 
However, the Senator from Iowa was not 
trying to elicit the objectives or the poli- 
cies behind the program. Rather, he 
was trying to elicit some sort of idea of 
what the program, under the additional 
spending, would entail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The program 
would involve loans for the future within 
the various countries. This agency 
would proceed in very much the same 
ways as does the International Bank. A 


project is submitted to the Bank Direc- 
tors and its experts, and finally the 
Board of Directors reviews it and decides 
whether it is good or bad. 

It is like any other bank, except that 
it operates in the international field. 
These projects are likely to be power 
projects, or perhaps irrigation projects. 
Most of them involve hard loans of an 
industrial nature in that field which 
are self-liquidating, whereas the special 
fund is more likely to be carrying some- 
thing not immediately, at least, designed 
to produce revenue. A railroad would 
be an example of a so-called hard loan 
which the $411 million backing is de- 
signed to meet. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas know whether the Bank has a 
backlog of requests for loans which 
would use up the $900 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does; but it is 
not $900 million. 

Mr. MILLER. $1 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Bond issues float- 
ed against the increased subscriptions. 
The appropriation of the U.S. portion 
of $411.8 million would come in two 
stages, half of it needed before Decem- 
ber 31, 1964—this is the information 
given to the committee—and the second 
half in the following year. This is pro- 
vided in the resolution of the executive 
directors and applications for loans are 


Country and one ; Loan 
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being made all the time. As in the case 
of any bank, they come in and are be- 
ing processed. A lending rate of about 
$150 million from regular operations each 
year is what the Directors project. 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator has not 
already done so, does he have any list- 
ing of projects, for example, anticipated 
in the next 6 months, so that we might 
have an idea of what 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We do not have 
any concrete anticipations. I believe 
past projects are illustrative of what they 
will do. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Treasury De- 
partment representative of the Bank re- 
port to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee or to the Appropriations 
Committee and give them a schedule 
of what these programs are expected to 
be, for example, in the next 6 months, or 
next year? What are the mechanics? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We did not receive 
any. I do not believe we asked for any. 
We are given reports as to what they 
have done. I do not know that they 
could give us what they will do. I do not 
believe any bank could do that. 

Mr. MILLER. The only way they 
could do that would be if they had a 
backlog of requests which they were 
screening, on the basis of which they 
might estimate how much money they 
would need. I was hoping that possibly 


we could have something, so that I and 
other Senators, if we were asked about 
this item, could give people some idea of 
58 this money was going to be used 
or. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I have stated, 
I do not believe any bank, whether it be 
a domestic bank or an international 
bank, could tell what it intended to do. 
I hold in my hand, if the Senator wishes 
to look at it, a record that is quite volu- 
minous, as to what has already been 
done, both with respect to the special 
fund and the ordinary capital. I shall be 
glad to show the record to the Senator. 
I believe it is too voluminous to put in 
the Recorp, but it is available. It shows 
what has been done, which I would say 
on any reasonable basis is a fair pattern 
of what is likely to be done in the future. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not wish to clutter 
up the Recorp unnecessarily. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator can 
see how voluminous the tables are. 

Mr. . I was wondering 
whether a part of the material, such as 
the short part relating to the capital 
stock fund, for which the extra $1 billion 
is being requested will be used, would be 
feasible for inclusion in the Recorp. 
That is the main point that I am con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It runs, as the 
Senator can see, to a great number of 
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Status of loans 


Disbursed | Repaid 9 


pages. Would it satisfy the Senator from 
Iowa if we put in one or two pages as an 
illustration? I hesitate to put so much 
in the Recorp. I do not know whether it 
would serve a better use to put a part of 
it in. Perhaps we could give a sample 
as stating a specific purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; that is the specific 
purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My assistant tells 
me that each of these pages would cost 
$94 to print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which is one reason why I hesitate to put 
in this kind of information unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Why not put in 
one page as an illustration of the type of 
loans that are made? Would that satisfy 
the Senator? 

Mr. MILLER. These are small, fine 
print tables. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very fine print. 

Mr. MILLER. I suggest that there be 
put in the Record the pages relating to 
Argentina and Brazil. I believe that 
would be illustrative of what we have 
been discussing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the tables relating to the 
Inter-American Bank with reference to 
Argentina and Brazil. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Repayment terms, 
principal installments 


(guarantor in parent No. Purpose (contract Currencies 
signed) 
ARGENTINA 
Banco de la Provincia de Entre 13 hes. a of agricultural, | July 13,1961 Pesos 
Rfos, Banco Provincial de ind and mining aoe (Aug. 18,1961)| U.S. dollars (local costs, $3,780,- 
Santa Fé, and Banco de la ects of — "estimated cost of 000). 
Provincia de Cérdoba, mixed $30,000,000. 
entity. Total expressed in U.S. 


Agua y Energia Electricia, Em- 16 
presa del Estado de Argentina 
8 of Argentina), public 
ent 


Technical assistance report on 
Chocón-Cerros Colorados 
project of an estimated cost 
of $637,000. 


dollars. 
Less taken by participants 
Net total expressed in 
U.S. k 


dollars. 


. 3,1961 | Pı 
(Aug, 28 28, 1961) 


Total expressed in U.S. 
dollars. 


16 semiannual beginnin 
Jan. 1, 1966. j 


75 5 a 37.008 
of ioan balance can- 


796 
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ARGENTINA—continued 
Tool Research 
ited 


dustrial y 
Commercial (Banco Provincial 
de Santa 700 N entity. 


Vialsa, S. A., private entity 


Sociedad Anónima La Merced” 
(Garovaglio y Zorraquin, S. A.), 
private entity. 


Agua y Energia Eléctrica, Em- 
del Estado de Argen 
publicof Argentina) Public 

para 


Corporacién Entrerriana de Cit- 
rus Sociedad Anónima de 
neers -M Mixta Ind 


vincia de date hi Rios) oy Mixed 
entity. 


Armetal, Industria 8 de 


trial de la Repariion 8 
Private entity 


Cominco, Sociedad Anónima, 
Comercial, Industrial, Inmo- 
biliaria y Financiera (Sani 
Industrial de la República Ar- 
gentina), private entity. 


Banco de n Nación, Argentina, 
public entity. 


Income Interest Rej nt terms, 
collected Bengoak yae ie piot 


Disbursed | Repaid ouaaa- 


(Dec. 18 1880) Leas taken by partiapanis . 0.000 . 0.000 22222 4.054 Wiens J. 1904.. $445,000 

me 70.000 | AU, OU ee 4 70.000 14.0844 une 5 
et total expressed in| 182. 0000 182,000 „9153 ———— ce! 

U.S. dollars. 


Ve "eae (local costs, $100,- | 2,200,000 | 1,106,138 | 1. 093, 862 093, 862 40, 859 


Financing of mach — 
* Shooter at oa t 
pre: of an 
estimated cost of $4,550,000. 


Dee. 14, 1961 
(Dec. 15, 1961) 


20 semiannual beginning 
June 15, 1964. 


To assist in the financing of | Dec. 21,1961 | Pesos 13,280,000 | 6,058,500 7. 221. 5000 18 semiannual beginning 
irrigat; of farm pr and om (Mar. 5, 1962) Lr 8 Goal costs, $160,- 000 69,385 | 400,615 400, 6 26,276 |... Sept. 5, 1965. 
opment’ F 
an estimated cos of $1 0 in US. ——<——S = |z = 
k Total expressed in U.S. | 569.787 111. 197 458,500 458,560 | 29,157 |.......- 
dollars. $ 
Less taken by participants 9 


P g Pesos 282. 400. 000 50, 797, 312 181. 602, 6888 — ma NN Mig coe 
electrical expansion : . dollars (local costs, $2,800,- | 8,000,000 | 7,750,255 | 249,745 |........| 249,745 | 80, 26 pr. 1, . 
of an estimated oat of 000). ; 
SG xpressed in U.S, dollars. 728 
tal e 9.642 728 8,101,875 | 1, 840, 883 — 
3 — 150, 000 ASRASA a 

ig aarda in U.S. 9. 402, 728 7,951,875 | 1,540,853 |........| 1,540,853 | 113,954 |........ 

2 xpressed 
To assist in the financing of a | Feb. 21,1962 | Pesos. 28,000,000 | 7. 834,420 | 20, 165, 580 |....._.. 24 semiannual beginning 

Plant (Apr. 4 1882) U.S. Gels 1, 300, 00 1,300,000 | 63,758 |.....-.. Oct. 15, 1964. 


Purchase of equipment and 12 semiannual 
3 for automotive ra 285, 567 s — | 91,714, 433 [9, 234.879 —— Nov. 15, 1964, 
industry e of an estimated 8 838,953 |...--.-.| 838,953 | 49,036 |........ 
cost of $5,681, 000. 5 


Total expressed in U.S. dollars. 
Less taken by partieipants 


Net total expressed in U.S. 
dollars. 


the purchase of | Feb. 21,1963 | Pesos 29,000 |--------| 29,00 11 semiannual beginning 
“equipment and installation (Aug. 13, 1983) U.S. dollars (local costs $58,000).| 203,000 1.294 201. 706 201, 70 —— Feb. 12, 1965. 
can gto: fhe oer ge Total in 0.8 7 R Ares SN 
pboard of an expressed . 22,0000 $1,206] 220, 706. 290, 706 
— col cont of $1,217,000. dollars. 
To assist in the financing of n 7 000 500,000 | 1. 000, 00 23 semiannual beginning 
Le for mechanietion duns 2. 1963) Italian lire 620, 000, 000 62 July 3, 1967. 
ume U.S. dollars (local costs, $12,- 
cost o 


500, 
Total expressed in U.S. dollars.. 
Less taken by partieipants 


Net total expressed in U.S. „000 
dollars. 
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D 
Compañía Sud Americana de Ce- 67 | To finance the uisition oi : een A A OSPE CET [cc 13 semiannual beginning 
2 Juan Minetti e nt Fag a cement 30 months after date of = 
915 tda.. S.A. (Banco In- p tof an estimated cost of contract, 
d lde la ‘Repab Argen- 1,000.000. 
tina), private entity. 
CARBOCLOR, Industrias Quí- 69 | Finance a petrochemical prod- | June 20, 1963 |-----do--.-----...................| 2,500,000 | 2. 500,00 13 semiannual beginning 
erry ee (Banco Industrial ucts factory of an estimated Jan, 12, 1967. 
eee Argentina), cost of $4,868,000. 
pol enti l 
Í 
Total loans to Argentina expressed in U.S. dollars 4 4 | 
Less taken by participants-__...-..-.-.-....--.--.-..------.--- . 222 ——— 722, . 
Net total of loans to Argentina expressed in U.S. dollars „„õ„ũ„„ũ ; 660 13, 151, 660 i 
f — — 
Lutcher S. A. Celulose e P. 2 988 of cellulose pul DA E IE E ESS . „200, 00 a 16 semiannual beginning 
private entity. ae mill and related facilities of : ise 226, 503 Dee. 15, 1963. 
an estimated cost of $13,000,- —— — 
, e iasan] “COOOL 3.2.2 
Sifeo do Brasil, S.A. vate 11 | Purchase of machinery to ex- June 28,1961 | Oruzeiros . 5 14 semiannual beginning 
entity. Se yene production of forgings | (Nov.21, 1961) U.S. dollars (local costs 8175, 190). 000 70, 000 488, 604 778) sues Apr. 1, 1963, 8 
automotive ind ofan — — — — — 
estimated cost of $1,480,000. 9 in U.S. | 750,000 750, 000 107, 100 642. 900 55,440 2 
Less taken by participants 502 2 
Net total expressed in U.S. | 627. 906 627,906 25. 704 602, 202 43,944 
= eS | F 
Industria Brasileira de Equipa- 29 a of machinery for | Oct. 19,1961 | Cruzeiros...................-..-.| , 000 87. 000 853 16 semiannual beginning == 
mentos S. A. (a Brazilian com- e production of bits and > 528, 000 124, 827 p827 | 5,175 let July 15, 1964. O 
mercial bank) private entity. joints of an estimated cost —— — Z 
of $1, 230, 000. i 124. 827 . 124,827 | 6. 028 
ollars. 
Pa e Celulose Catarinense 34 | Construction of a ka pul Dec, 14,1961 | U.S. dollars 1,945, 80 r 9 semiannual 8 
tda, (Klabin Irmãos & Cla.), and paper mill of an an est (Jan. 22, 1962) Jan. 15, “ee 
private entity. mated cost of 2210 85 
Centrais Elétricas de Minas 35 To finance the e ion of Dec. 14,1961 — a ere Be 1, 393, 851 , 393, 20 semiannual beginning 
Gerais, S. A. (Banco Minero electrical trans ion and 8. 000 1, 189, 414 1,189, 414 35, 28 Dec. 5, 1966. 
da Produção), public entity. distribution facilities of an ,000). — — j — 
estimated cost of $35,000,000. le expressed in U.S. 2, 583, 68 2, 583, 265 5 
Fundição Tupy, S. A., private 44 To e d production of iron | Feb. 15,1962 | U.S. dollars 530, 000 560, 000 12 semiannual beginning 
entity. cast! ngs o an estimated cost (May 16, 1962) Nov. 15, 1964. | 
of $1, 
Nn 
Companhia Agrícola, Imobiliária 48 | Program of cultural mech- | June 28,1962 | Italian lire.. 12 semiannual beginnin 
e e (Banco do Esta- anization Rie State of São (Dec. 6, 1962)| U.S. dollars June 6, 1968. s 3 
do do Sao Paulo), public entity. Paulo of an estimated cost of Total expressed 
$10,647,000, > 
Companhia Pernambucana de 49 | Synthetic rubber plant of an | July oie en.. on once A 880 ö 14 semiannual beginning =! 
Borracha Sintética (Banco Na- estimated cost of $33,134,000. (Nov. 9, 1962) May 15, 1966. 
cional do Desenvolvimento 
Economico), public entity. 
Companhia Hidro Elétrica do 52 | Financing expansion of elec- 2 5 rere . | maannos aininn 28 semiannual beginning 
Sao Francisco (United States of trical generation and trans- 000 20, 587 July 10, 1966. 
Brazil), public entity. mission facilities of an esti- 
mated cost of $42,089,000. Total expressed in U.S. dollars. 15,000,000 | 14. 500, 000 500, 00 . 500,000 44, 332 
Centrais Elétricas de 76 | Finan ydroelectrical fa- | Nov. 14,1963 | U.S. dollars (local costs, $5,180,- | 13,250,000 13, 250,000 —— 2 ——jꝙꝛ6ↄj— 
uate BA CELULOSA) ets on the Paraná River | (Nov. 20,1963)| 000). Kae 
ted States of Brazil), pub- of — of 
lic entity. 2200, 00 000 
Total loans to Brazil expressed in . 62, 900, 000 355, 404, 438 17, 585, 562 107, 10017, 478, 462 789, 10 
U.S. dollars. y 
Less taken by participants 


Net total of loans to Brazil 
expressed in U.S. dollars. 


25, 704 | 17,437,764 | 777, 8 
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Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 3 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President; the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
would like 5 minutes, and I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled that when I returned 


from South and Central America in 1958, 


I suggested the creation of a bank that 
would be domiciled in South America 
and that would be operated éxclusively 
for the benefit of the South American 
people. I suggested that we make con- 
tributions to the bank and that it be 
established in some part of South Amer- 
ica with branch banks scattered through- 
out the other nations in South and Cen- 
tral America. This suggestion can be 
found in my report presented to the 
Senate early in 1959. 

I believed that we should help create 
a middle class by providing capital at 
a reasonable rate of interest. 

In other words, I felt we should make 
it possible for the people we had trained 
in our technical assistance programs to 
obtain capital at a lower interest rate 
than what was then available to them. 

I ran across many areas in South and 
Central America in 1958 where the rate 
of interest was as high as 20 percent. I 


often wondered how a person, particu- 


— * 


larly if we had trained him to perform 
a trade, could ever acquire the necessary 
capital to make a start in business. The 
chances are he would not get very far 
by borrowing money at 20 percent. Such 
a bank as I suggested might inure to our 
benefit and create a middle class in 
South and Central America quite quickly. 
Now the Inter-American Development 
Bank was established late in 1959—with 
operations beginning a year later—and 
even though it was created before the 
Alliance came into being, it has come to 
be known as the Bank of the Alliance. 
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The initial authorized capital of the 
bank amounted to $850 million, and the 
United States subscribed to a total of 
$350 million of this amount, or a little 
more than 40 percent. To date the 
United States has paid in $150 million, 
leaving. $200 million callable at some 
future date. 

The total paid-in capital aggregates 
$382 million, and as previously pointed 
out, the U.S. portion of this amounts to 
$150 million. The balance of $232 mil- 
lion has been contributed as paid in capi- 
tal by the countries of Latin America 
and includes contributions from all coun- 
tries south of the border except Cuba. 

Of the $232 million of paid-in capital 
contributed by the countries of Latin 
America, exactly one-half, or $116 mil- 
lion, consists of gold or dollars, and one- 
half comprises local currencies. 

In addition to the capital derived from 
payments on subscriptions to capital 
stock, the Bank has raised $100 million 
of capital from the sale of bonds. Of 
this amount, $75 million has been raised 
in the United States and consists of 20- 
year, 4 ½-pereent bonds which were com- 
pletely underwritten by a syndicate of 
102 U.S. banking firms. A bond issue 
totaling $24.2 million was floated in the 
Italian Market and all of these 20-year, 
5-percent bonds were purchased by a 
syndicate of Italian banking institutions. 
Thus, in its regular operations, the Bank 
has capital totaling $366 million avail- 
able in convertible currencies, consist- 
ing of the following: 


1. Paid-in capital—United States 
2. Paid-in capital—Latin American 


rr, . AONE 116 
3. Proceeds from bonds (approx.) 100 
N 366 


The local currencies paid in on stock 
subscriptions by Latin American coun- 
tries, as previously pointed out, total 
$116 million, thus making a total of $482 
million of capital available to the Bank. 
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In addition to. the regular operations 
of the Bank, the Bank has a fund for 
special operations. This fund was es- 
tablished to make loans on flexible terms 
to countries finding it difficult to serv- 
ice additional loans entirely repayable 
in hard currency. This fund is used pri- 
marily to provide financing for projects 
which are of basic development impor- 
tance but are not directly productive in 
an economic sense. 

The Bank has a third window which 
is in addition to its regular operations 
and the fund for special operations. This 
so-called window is known as the so- 
cial progress trust fund. 

The United States is the sole provider 
of capital of the Trust Fund and sup- 
plied initial funding in 1962 totaling 
$394 million. In the foreign aid ap- 
propriations bill, recently passed by Con- 
gress, funds totaling $135 million were 
provided for the social progress trust 
fund for fiscal year 1964, making a grand 
total of $529 million furnished this fund 
by the taxpayers of the United States. 

Through October 31, 1963, the Bank 
had made a total of 71 loans aggregating 
$319,398,000 out of ordinary capital, 34 
loans aggregating $118,008,000 out of the 
fund for special operations, and 67 loans 
out of the social progress trust fund to- 
taling $360,340,000. 

The terms normally governing loans 
from the three windows are as follows: 

Percent 
1. From ordinary capital. 
2. From fund for special operations 4 
3. From social progress trust fund (ex- 
cept for water loans which are nor- 
mally 2% percent) 1% 


A résumé of loan operations for the 
three windows of the Bank is shown in 
the table I shall submit. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD a ta- 
ble which appears on page 78 of the 
hearings on foreign aid held last year. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


TABLE III.—Summary statement of approved loans less cancellations, by sources of funds, Oct. 31, 1963 
{Expressed in thousands of U.S. dollars or U.S. dollar equivalent) 


Country 


Ordinary capital 


Fund for special operations 


Bank resources, 
grand total 


“trust fund 


— 
K 


OOH o 


— 
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Mr. ELLENDER. H.R. 7406, presently 
being considered by the Senate, amends 
the act which created the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank by adding section 
13 thereto, which would provide for the 
following: 

First. Authorize the U.S. Governor of 
the Bank to vote for (a) an increase in 
authorized capital stock of Bank’s regular 
operations, and (b) an increase in the re- 
sources of the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions. 

Second. Further, it would authorize 
the Governor to agree to commit the 
United States to its proportionate share 
of increase in the ordinary capital of the 
Bank of $1 billion, and also to vote for 
an amendment to the articles of the 
agreement to provide that the Board of 
Governors may, upon certain conditions, 
increase by one the number who serve as 
Executive Directors. 

In addition to the authority granted 
the Governor, H.R. 7406 authorizes the 
appropriation of the following: 

First, $411,760,000 to cover U.S. sub- 
scription to 41,176 shares of stock at $10,- 
000 per share; and 

Second, $50 million for payment of the 
increased U.S. subcription to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the IDB. 

The power granted to the Governor to 
vote for the addition of one Executive Di- 
rector is being granted in contemplation 
that other countries may desire to con- 
tribute capital to the Bank. Countries 
not presently members of the Bank will 
be given permission to subscribe to up to 
$300 million, and if in fact they subscribe 
to at least $220 million, they will be given 
power to elect one additional Director to 
be added to the present seven-man 
Board. 

The $50 million to be authorized for 
the Fund for Special Operations has al- 
ready been appropriated in the foreign 
aid appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1964. When this appropriation was 
made last year a proviso was placed in 
the appropriations bill which provided, 
that this paragraph—making appropria- 
tions—shall be effective only upon the 
enactment into law of authorizing legis- 
lation. 

In keeping with what my good friend 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and my good friend the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton] has been 
saying, it would seem to me that before 
we increase the authorized capital stock 
of this Bank, we should take a good look 
at our entire foreign aid program. As 
I have already pointed out, we are al- 
ready obliged to pay $200 million on 
callable capital for which we have al- 
ready subscribed. Since our Alliance 
program has not brought about the so- 
cial, tax laws, and other necessary re- 
forms in Latin America, why should we 
increase the amount of our subscription 
to the capital stock of this Bank by an 
additional $411,760,000? Is this the 
way to get the reforms we seek to bring 
about in Latin America? Certainly 
not, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes yielded to the Senator from 
Louisiana have expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield another minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The IDB actually 
has three windows from which it dis- 
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burses funds. At window No. 1, the 
regular operations window, hard loans 
are made at the rate of 534 percent; at 
the window for special operations, soft 
loans are made at 4 percent. But in 
the Trust Fund, window No. 3, to which 
I have referred, and to which we are the 
sole contributors, the interest rate is only 
1% percent. 

I believe that the whole subject should 
be gone over in the light of the debate 
which took place in the Senate last year 
when the foreign aid authorization bill 
was considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the Senator 1 
additional minute. 

Mr, ELLENDER. In the light of the 
current review of the entire foreign aid 
program, we should await a report on 
the results of this review before author- 
izing further financing of any segment 
of foreign assistance. I urge Senators 
to vote against this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is 
the bill (H.R. 7406) to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is an amendment to 
the bill in order at the present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 11, after the word “appropriated,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “from 
funds supplied by the taxpayers.” 

On page 2, line 14, after the word 
“appropriated,” it is proposed to insert 
the words “from funds supplied by the 
taxpayers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

How much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under the rule and 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, how much time have I available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself all of 
it, so that no Senator can poach on it. 
But I will probably yield back most of 
the time. 

I thought that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, who is the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, might see fit 
to accept the rather innocuous language 
which I have offered only as a reminder 
as to the source of the funds that are 
to be used in this enterprise, for all the 
amendment provides is that money 
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would be authorized to be appropriated 
out of funds supplied by the taxpayers. 
This is not a subject of humor with 
me. It is perfectly serious. During the 
some 17 or 18 years that I served on the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and the Senate I used to chortle a little 
at the euphemistic language we em- 
ployed, because it is always the same: 
There is appropriated out of funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated— 


And so forth, and so forth. The 
singular point is that many times there 
probably are no funds in the Treasury 
because we have been operating on a 
deficit basis for so long. I am not sure 
that I recall when there have been funds 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. How could there actually be 
when they were obligated to the point 
where we knew very well we were going 
to have to borrow? I have wondered a 
thousand times what we do to alert the 
people to the fact that when we deal 
with measures of the kind proposed, it 
is their “dough.” 

I suppose if I were a dilettante given 
to very precise and unvulgar language, 
I would say that it is the people’s money. 
But somehow that word “dough” has 
come into such common usage that I 
believe people fully understand it. So I 
reiterate that it is the people’s “dough” 
that we authorize for what is now rap- 
idly being known as the Bank of the Al- 
liance. Frankly, I do not share the con- 
fidence and the high hopes of a great 
many people with respect to the Bank 
of the Alliance or with respect to our 
relations with some of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

I presume out of long experience in 
the Nation’s Capital I ought to be very 
cautious about the kind of language I 
use when dealing with our relations with 
other countries, and particularly our 
neighbors. 

I have been a little nettled about the 
recent flareup in Panama when I stop 
to consider what we have done. Panama 
used to belong to Colombia until it re- 
belled in 1898. I suspect that if it had 
not been for Teddy Roosevelt, who 
grabbed the opportunity and quickly rec- 
ognized Panama, she might still be only 
a section of the Republic of Colombia. 

She was willing to accept $250 million 
a year for the rights that we received 
to build the canal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is some lit- 
tle difference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are becoming so 
accustomed to millions and billions of 
dollars that “thousands” has almost 
passed out of the dictionary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in gold. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; in gold—not 49- 
cent dollars, but in gold. We then 
dumped in $250 million to build the can- 
al. We are paying on the canal bonds 
today. That has been a long venture, 
because it was finished in 1914. 

Then we had to vanquish yellow fever 
by eradicating the mosquito that bore 
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the fever. Then we had to lick malaria. 
The people could not exist down there 
if it had not been for the great work of 
Walter Reed, in whose honor a great hos- 
pital in Washington is named, and for 
William Gorgas, one of the greatest men 
who ever graced this footstool. There 
were those who wanted him fired, and 
the President and the Secretary of War 
were ready to sign his discharge. But 
it was William Gorgas, not the contrac- 
tors, who made the canal possible. 

We put in many millions of dollars 
every year to make it successful. We 
raised the ante, so that today Panama 
receives $1,390,000 a year. I think we 
have been pretty generous. 

Then came the flag incident created 
by high school students at Balboa High 
School. We are in the amazing position 
of having a country with one-third the 
population of Chicago kick us around. 
Thank goodness, the President has stood 
up toit. I hope he will not retreat from 
his position, because this is one time 
when we are going to have to fish or cut 
bait. 

That is preliminary. We went through 
the same agony with Cuba. Where are 
we today? We went through the same 
agony with Guatemala. Where are we 
today? We went through the same 
agony with Honcuras. Our reward and 
appreciation was to have the Legisla- 
ture of Honduras expropriate the prop- 
erties of our people without any provi- 
sion for compensation. 

I am growing a little tired of it. I do 
not know what we can do about it except 
to tell our people that this is the “tax- 
payers’ dough.” Perhaps, at long last, 
they will start scolding a little on that 
score and say, Don't be so free and easy 
with our money.” 

What is involved is an additional di- 
rector, additional capital stock, and more 
loans to certain countries. I am not 
very happy about such loans. Why do 
not the people themselves put their 
money into such projects instead of se- 
questering their money in Geneva banks 
and in the Chase and other New York 
banks? Why do they not do a little for 
their country? 

I do not believe that in this day and 
age we can redress all the ills of the 
world. I do not believe we have the 
capacity to do so without jeopardizing 
the solvency of our own country. I want 
to say, “There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of funds to be supplied by 
the taxpayers.” Those last words are 
put in only as a reminder that it is their 
money, and if they catch the significance 
of it, I think they will be able to watch 
their own exchequer and so what is done 
with it. 

Mr. President, I have been very dili- 
gent in attending meetings of the Fi- 
nance Committee day after day. We are 
wrestling with a tax bill to provide a re- 
duction in taxes for individuals and cor- 
porations, and some structural reforms. 
When we are through, we shall come in 
with a pretty big “goose egg,” which can 
be filled in only with a pen from a red- 
ink bottle. We are informed that the 
goose egg for 1965 and 1966 will be $9 
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billion, and there will be “goose eggs” 
for other fiscal years for some time. 

Let no one deceive himself. What is 
involved is the solvency of our country. 
By providing this language I hope to en- 
ergize the taxpayers to help us in our 
endeavors to keep our fiscal house in 
order. 

I hope my distinguished friend from 
Arkansas, for whom I have a high re- 
gard, will accept the amendment and 
take it with him to conference, or in- 
corporate it in the bill, so that when it 
finally goes to the House for action, that 
frugal body will see fit to concur in this 
little suggestion that will somehow en- 
ergize interest in fiscal affairs and em- 
phasize that it is the people’s money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In just a moment. I 
ask the Senator to remain on his feet, 
because it always inspires me when he 
is on his feet. 

Mr. President, there is such a word as 
“euphemism.” I do not think I have 
looked it up for years, but I suppose a 
“euphemism” is “something that seems 
like what it ain't.“ Perhaps that is as 
good a definition as I can give. I am 
reminded of the man who filled in an 
application for an insurance policy. One 
of the questions he had to answer was, 
“How old was your father when he died 
and of what did he die?” Well, his 
father had been hanged, but he did not 
like to put that in his application. He 
puzzled over it for quite a while. He 
finally wrote, “My father was 65 when 
he died. He came to his end while par- 
ticipating in a public function, when the 
platform gave way.” [Laughter.] It is 
a wonderful way to say it. 

As I have said, these authorizations 
seem to be what “they ain’t.” But there 
is one thing about it—the money will 
come out of the taxpayer’s pocket. I 
like to see language in the bill that the 
taxpayer can understand. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, of 
course, I am always greatly persuaded 
by the Senator’s argument, and I think 
what he has had to say has been very 
well said and has already served the pur- 
pose of notifying the people of the coun- 
try that this money comes from the tax- 
payers, with interest. 

Now to ask a question, Is it the pur- 
pose of the Senator that the funds would 
actually come from payments by the tax- 
payers, and that therefore no borrowed 
money would be involved? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought of that. I 
did not want to encumber the language. 
When I made the first draft it stated, 
“From funds supplied by the taxpayers 
or the pledging of the taxpayers’ credit,” 
which means borrowing. I would be de- 
lighted if the Senator from Arkansas 
would add that language. That would 
make it complete. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A technical ques- 
tion is raised. There has been one ex- 
tension of time. The time was extended 
from December 31 to January 31 for the 
enactment of this.bill and the authoriza- 
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tion of the acceptance of the agreement 
which was negotiated last spring. This 
proposal would entail going back to the 
House and would entail considering the 
matter in conference, I assume, unless 
the House accepted it out of hand. It 
could cause considerable trouble. 

The Senator’s speech has served the 
purpose of reminding the country that 
these funds come from the taxpayers. I 
do not know that there is much misap- 
prehension on their part now. They are 
not as likely to read the bill as the Sen- 
ator’s statement. I would agree with 
him, if he wishes to make legislative his- 
tory, that these moneys come from the 
taxpayers. I hope it is not assumed that 
the committee or the administration was 
seeking to disguise that fact. Money in 
the Treasury comes from the taxpayers, 
even though it may be temporarily bor- 
rowed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is forgotten even 
in these sacred precincts. Whenever it 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets, we 
are elusive and timid about saying it. I 
am reminded of the man who took an 
examination to become a mail carrier. 
One of the questions was, “How far is 
the sun from the earth?” He did not 
have any idea. He finally wrote, “Far 
enough so it won't interfere with my 
duties of carrying the mail.” 

That is a great answer; but it all be- 
comes so remote and illusive that we 
really do not come “down to tacks” with 
it. There must be a constant reminder, 
Mr. President. I fairly importune my 
friend from Arkansas to accept the lan- 
guage, knowing the influence he has in 
this body, particularly when I have such 
a modest influence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
very persuasive. If another amendment 
had been added to the bill, an amend- 
ment of substance, making it necessary 
to go to conference on the bill, I would 
have no hesitancy in accepting the 
amendment. It is obvious that the 
money does come from the taxpayers. I 
an extremely reluctant to accept this one 
amendment, because it would entail con- 
siderable difficulty and trouble in having 
to go back to the House with the bill be- 
fore the 31st of January. If a substan- 
tive amendment or amendments had 
been added to the bill, that would be 
another matter. In that case I would 
have no hesitancy in accepting the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, because certainly it 
does not violate any principle or any of 
the substantive provisions of the bill. I 
am glad the Senator made the clarifica- 
tion that he did not intend to restrict 
the matter to actual tax money because 
the Treasury does not segregate the 
funds. He does not refer only to tax 
money, but also to borrowed money. 

I hope the Senator will not press his 
amendment. His purpose of reminding 
the Senate and the public with respect 
to the source of the money has been 
served. I plead with the Senator not to 
make it necessary to go back to the 
House with this provision. 

If he were to offer it on some other bill 
or other bills which necessarily would 
have to go back to the House, it would 
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serve some purpose. I would also recom- 
mend, if he is going to offer it on other 
bills, that he offer it on the appropria- 
tion bill for the Defense Department, 
which is substantially larger than the 
bill now under consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I intend to do so, and 
to make it as popular as the Morse 
formula. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That would be 
perfectly proper. Although the bill does 
involve a substantial sum of money, it 
is small compared with the money that 
we make available in appropriation bills. 
If the amendment were accepted it would 
be the only amendment to the bill. It 
merely states a proposition that most 
Senators well understand. I hope the 
Senator will not press it. It is not that 
I object to it, as such, but I hope that 
he will not press it as an amendment to 
the pending bill, particularly since no 
amendment of substance has been added 
to it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have a great deal 
of time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We do not have 
a great deal of time. - The Senator and 
I are occupied in the Finance Committee. 
I have been unable to attend the meeting 
of the Finance Committee this after- 
noon because of the pending bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is my trouble. 
The Senator from Arkansas has kept 
me here because he has brought up the 
pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had to bring it 
up under the agreement of last month, 
because it was delayed at that time in 
connection with some discussion of other 
legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was obliged to 
bring it up today under the agreement 
entered into by the Senate. It is unfor- 
tunate, because both of us ought to be 
at the hearing of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Taking the bill 
back to the House would entail another 
day’s effort and another day of our time. 
I have a great many other things to do. 
I hope the Senator will not press his 
amendment, even though I believe it is 
entirely correct and there is certainly 
no doubt about the source of the funds 
involved here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would not require 
more than 30 minutes in conference. I 
am sure the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, would permit 
the Senator from Arkansas to play hooky 
for 30 minutes, so that he could sit down 
with his conferees, I will take care of 
his votes in the Committee on Finance. 
I give him assurance that I would record 
his vote exactly as he would like to have 
it recorded. 

The House is not too busy at this 
time. Therefore a great deal of time is 
available. The amendment involves a 
very important issue, as my distinguished 
friend knows. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not feel that 
the amendment should be accepted. I 
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hope the Senator will not press it. Why 
does he not reserve it for a bill that will 
necessarily have to go back to the House? 
If he does so, I will support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There may not be 
such a bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is bound to 
be such a bill. The Senator has already 
said that, with the profligacy of the 
Government, such bills are bound to 
come up all the time. There will be such 
a bill soon, Iam sure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then I will be casti- 
gated for having essayed a great crusade 
without starting at the outset, when the 
opportunity was offered to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We can agree now 
that we will call it the Dirksen formula 
and that it must be added to every bill 
which appropriates any money or au- 
thorizes the expenditure of any money. 
I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe I was very 
forbearing in not asking for a live 
quorum. I have not asked for a yea-and- 
nay vote. Can a Senator exhibit greater 
forbearance than that? 

Mr. President, I have made my case 
as best I can. I am glad it has been 
persuasive on my distinguished friend 
from Arkansas. I shall leave it where 
it is at the moment. If he agrees now 
that this provision will become the Dirk- 
sen formula for other authorization bills 
and for appropriation bills, and that I 
can count on his support—although his 
pledge of assistance in futuro” is a very 
uncertain thing, as lawyers use that ex- 
pression—I will let it go at that. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
performed a great service in his speech, 
which I am sure will alert the entire 
country, as well as the Senate, as to the 
source of these funds. I have no objec- 
aa to his doing this. I applaud him for 

I hope the Senate will not add his 
amendment to the pending bill and make 
it necessary to go to conference on his 
laudable suggestion, which henceforth 
shall be known as the Dirksen formula 
and will be incorporated in all bills 
emanating from the Appropriations 
Committee, of which the Senator is a 
member. Although I am not a member, 
I shall use my influence with the mem- 
bers of the committee, particularly the 
senior Senator from Arkansas, to protect 
the Dirksen formula in the future. I 
hope that the Senate will not add it to 
the pending bill, because we are operat- 
ing on a time limitation until the 31st 
of this month. The time has been ex- 
tended by special action of the Board 
of the Bank. It would be unconscion- 
able for us to request another extension. 
It would defeat, to some extent, the pur- 
pose of the program, by evidencing a lack 
of interest in Latin American affairs. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back on the amendment. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen]. [Putting the 
question.] 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A di- 
vision is requested. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have just had a 
long, earnest, intense conference with 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fur BRIGHT J. He points that there 
is no substantive amendment to the bill, 
and that the adoption of my amendment 
would require the bill to go back to the 
House. But he points out, further, that 
there is on the calendar S. 2214, a bill to 
amend the International Development 
Association Act to authorize the United 
States to participate in an increase in 
the resources of the International Devel- 
opment Association. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas assures me that he will accept 
this and, in fact, amplified language to 
that bill, so that it would read, “out of 
funds or credit supplied by the tax- 
payer,” meaning, of course, borrowed 
funds. He assures me that he will ac- 
cept that language and take it to con- 
ference, if that becomes necessary. 

Not to be in the position of taking 
advantage of the clock or the calendar, 
I shall relent in my crusade for the Dirk- 
sen formula today, with the full under- 
standing that this language will be ac- 
cepted as an amendment to Senate bill 
2214. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make it 
clear that it should be in the language, 
and not merely the legislative history; 
that this provision would mean borrowed 
funds as well as tax funds, because 
I am quite sure that the Treasury, under 
its procedures, does not segregate funds. 
I would not want the Senator from Illi- 
nois to understand otherwise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no; I want the 
language to be all-inclusive. If the Sen- 
ator knows of any other kinds of funds, 
or can think of any, I hope he will in- 
clude them, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion to including such expanded lan- 
guage as the Senator from Illinois has 
mentioned, so long as it will not entail 
any change in the bookkeeping proce- 
dures of the Treasury. That is a ques- 
tion that would have to be studied at 
length. I think it ought to be clarified. 
I am sure the Senator would agree that 
if the Treasury experts find that it would 
be a danger or an inhibition on the way 
the Treasury operates, the Senator would 
adjust the language accordingly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Obviously, I would 
not wish to impede the regular, legal 
processes of the Treasury; but I wish the 
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Senator from Arkansas would be a little 
more affirmative, instead of saying that 
he will have no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will agree to 
accept the language proposed by the 
Senator as an amendment to the bill 
relating to the International Develop- 
ment Administration. From there on, 
the Senator from Illinois is on his own. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He will want to be on 
his own. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will accept the 
language. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
those circumstances, I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, under 
the bill, the United States would be com- 
mitted to the sum of $400 million, call- 
able in the event of a default, to the In- 
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ter-American Development Bank. The 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fur BRIGHT] stated that this money 
would be appropriated, one-half of it 
before the end of this year and one-half 
before the end of 1965, but that it would 
not be transferred. 

Before the Senate votes, we should take 
into account the fact that many other 
nations will be subject to call in the event 
of default. I have prepared a table set- 
ting forth the names of those other coun- 
tries and the amount of their proposed 
subscriptions, which range all the way 
from $4,870,000 in the case of some of the 
smaller Latin American nations, to $120,- 
340,000 in the case of Argentina and 
Brazil. 

It is interesting to observe that of 
these other nations, only four are not 
delinquent in their United Nations as- 
sessments and contributions. I have set 
forth the amount of the U.N. arrearages 
as of September 30, 1963, and also the 
amounts of grants and loans that these 
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countries received from the United States 
during fiscal year 1963. It is deplorable 
that the amount of grants and loans, 
which do not include Public Law 480 as- 
sistance or other types of foreign aid, are 
generally greatly in excess of the amount 
of U.N. arréarages. 

For example, Argentina received $109,- 
700,000 in grants and loans from the 
United States in 1 fiscal year—1963. 
Still Argentina could not pay the total 
of $2,182,925 to the United Nations to 
become current in its assessments and 
payments. 

There is a corresponding lag in the 
case of all the other nations except 
Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, and Venezuela, 
which are current in their assessments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A comparison of proposed e sien to the proposed $1,000,000,000 increase in callable capital of the Inter-American Development Bank 


and the arrearages in 


Total United | Grants and 
Country Proposed Nat ions arrear- loans from Country 
subscription ages (as of 

Sept. 30, 1963) 
$121, 340, 000 $2, 182, 925 
9, 740, 000 80, 000 
121, 340, 000 410, 942 
33, 320, 000 412, 289 
4, 870, 000 40, 847 
6, 500, 000 52, 354 
4, 870, 000 11, 735 
6, 500, 000 89, 828 


1 pe pe not include Public Law 480 assistance or any other form of foreign aid. 
Haiti, and Venezuela. 


No arrearages shown for Colombia, Ecuador, 


Proposed subscriptions set forth at page 34 of special report of May 1963 by National 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the rest of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

‘cs legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
55 8 Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpicx), the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. McGovern], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Roserrson], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], the 
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Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baru], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILIAS!, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srmpson], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 


nited Nations assessments, ‘along with certain foreign aid from the United States of America 


Total United Grants and 
Nations arrear- loans from 
ages (as of United States 
Sept. 30, 1963) | for fiscal 1963 ! 
$32, 385 $10; 400, 000 
1, 129, 359 8, 400, 000 
42, 699 3, 700, 000 
52, 218 8, 200, 000 
85, 567 5, 900, 000 
158, 745 4, 500, 000 
220, 970 15, 900, 000 


Aavan, Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems, entitled “On 
Increase in the Resources of the Inter-American Development Bank. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent on official business at- 
tending a meeting of NATO parliamen- 
tarians. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MEcHEM] is necessarily absent attending 
the funeral of a friend. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHet] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[No. 2 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 

Aiken Dominick Kennedy 
Anderson Douglas Long, Mo. 
Bartlett Fong Long, La. 
Beall Fulbright Mansfield 
Brewster Hartke McCarthy 

yrd, W. Va Hayden McClellan 
Carlson Hickenlooper McNamara 
Case Hill Monroney 
Clark Holland Morton 
Cooper Humphrey Muskie 
Dodd Keating Neuberger 


1964 
Pearson Ribicoff Smith 
Pell Saltonstall Sparkman 
Proxmire Scott Yarborough 
Randolph Smathers Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—24 
Bennett Goldwater Morse 
Bible Gore Mundt 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Russell 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Symington 
Eastland Lausche Talmadge 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 
Miller Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—31 
Allott Hruska Nelson 
Bayh Inouye Pastore 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Robertson 
Cannon Kuchel Simpson 
Magnuson Tower 
Cotton McGee Walters: 
Edmondson McGovern Williams, N.J 
Engle Mechem Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 
Moss 


So the bill (H.R. 7406) was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business which will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate Reso- 
lution 89, providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain circumstances. 

Mr. PROXMIRE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate there will 
be no debate on the unfinished business 
which is now pending. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand the 
only business will be the special order 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, and other speeches, but no busi- 
ness or record vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR TO 
AMENDMENT NO. 329, PROVIDING 
INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR COL- 
LEGE EXPENSES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicorFr] without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson] may be 
added as a cosponsor to amendment No. 
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329, providing income tax credit for col- 
lege expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES TOMORROW—TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF ITALY, ANTONIO SEGNI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the President of Italy, Antonio 
Segni, will address a joint session tomor- 
row. The Senate will leave the Chamber 
in a body at approximately 12 o’clock 
and 13 minutes p.m. for the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 


PROXMIRE REPORT FROM 
WISCONSIN FARMERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have just returned from a 7-day, 38- 
speech tour of Wisconsin farm areas. 
My tour began on December 31, 1963, 
the day we adjourned. It ended Janu- 
ary 6, 1964, the day before the Senate 
came back into session. 

I spoke exclusively on the farm problem 
and I spoke with hundreds of Wisconsin 
farmers. When I say I spoke with Wis- 
consin farmers, I mean just that. I 
spoke briefly in each case. There were 
discussions with farmers about serious 
problems and what could be done about 
them. I listened as well as spoke. Wis- 
consin farmers told me what they feel 
and think. These are the men and wom- 
en who have to live with those serious, 
tough, and difficult problems. 

My speech is a report from those Wis- 
consin farmers on their needs and their 
aspirations. 

LOW FARM INCOME 


First, I shall spell out briefly the eco- 
nomic difficulty in which the American 
farmer finds himself. It is a sad fact 
that farm income is not merely low—it 
is shamefully low. It is a shocking one- 
half of the income of the people who live 
off the farm. I think I can demonstrate 
that that single fact represents the No. 1 
economic injustice in America, when we 
recognize what the American farmer has 
to do today to earn that income. 

Last month the farm parity index hit 
its lowest level in 25 years, at 76. The 
ratio of what farmers receive to what 
they have to pay is now lower than it 
has been since August 1939, in the great 
depression—lower than it has been for 
an entire generation of Americans and 
farmers. 

By 1954, which was only 10 years ago, 
farm income, and especially dairy in- 
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come, had sunk to depression lows. 
Since 1954 this country has enjoyed one 
of its greatest booms for people off the 
farm. But farm income has remained 
nailed down to the same shamefully low 
level it reached in 1954. It has not in- 
creased at all. The economic indicators 
show that the level of the gross national 
product, has climbed from $363 billion in 
1954 to approximately $600 billion today. 
So the gross national product has in- 
creased about two-thirds. But farm in- 
come is at the same low level where it 
was 10 years ago. 

During the same period in which farm 
income has failed to rise from its depres- 
sion low, our country has enjoyed what 
has been really its greatest and most 
widely shared prosperity. The stock 
market is at an all-time high. The 
stock market today, in fact, is about 
twice as high as it was at its peak in 
1929. Corporate profits are breaking all 
records. Personal income is better than 
ever in our history by far. 

Farmers now earn a pitiful one-half 
of what people off the farm earn. 

Some say, “If farmers are not doing 
any better, that is their tough luck.” 
They charge that it is the farmer’s fault. 

STANDARDS OF JUSTICE FOR FARM INCOME 


Is it? Does he work hard enough? 
Does he invest enough? Is he willing 
to take the free enterprise risks? Is he 
applying his work and his investment 
with skill and intelligence? 

Let us consider whether the farmer is 
entitled to earn more. What are the 
criteria in this free enterprise, capital- 
istic society by which we can judge 
whether a man is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to earn an adequate income? I 
do not mean humanitarian standards 
that might be proposed to buttress a 
man’s right to earn enough to live. I 
mean hardheaded, tough-minded, con- 
servative standards of whether or not 
a man has really earned the right to a 
good income. I suggest the following 
four criteria: 

First, the number of hours worked; 
second, size of investment by the earner 
in his job; third, risk undergone by the 
investor in doing the job; fourth, and 
finally, the skill, the intelligence, and as- 
tuteness with which the work, the in- 
vestment, and the risk are applied in the 
job. 

If a man has worked longer hours, if 
he has made a larger investment, if he 
has taken a bigger risk with the invest- 
ment and improved his productivity more 
than others in the society, if the system 
is working properly, that man should 
have an opportunity to earn a larger 
income. 

LONG HOURS OF FARMWORK 

In this country we now have a 5-day 
week and an 8-hour day for a vast ma- 
jority of Americans who work off the 
farm. Many work less. A few work 
more. How many hours does the Ameri- 
can farmer work? Last year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed that their 
surveys showed the typical Wisconsin 
farmer worked in June 1963, about 
84 hours a week. He works a little less, 
but not much less, in the winter. That 
is pretty close to his average week’s work. 
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He works at it 52 weeks a year, because 
the cows must be milked every day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. L yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
made a very important statement. 
Would the number of hours worked by 
a farmer in a nondairy region in the 
winter be as many as the number which 
the Senator has stated? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that the 
Senator from Illinois has made a proper 
observation. In the nondairy areas, 
farmers do not work as much in winter 
as they do in summer, but they do work 
long hours, even in the winter. Winter 
is the time when they must do their 
repairs and all kinds of things around 
the farm which they do not have time 
to do in the summer. In our State there 
are areas in which primarily corn, hogs, 
and similar products are produced. I 
find on those farms that the farmers 
work hard in the winter. 

But the Senator has made a good point. 
The farmers do not work 84 hours on 
many of the farms in the winter as they 
do in the summer. Of course, in the 
South, where they have a longer grow- 
ing season, probably they work about the 
same length of time the year around. 

In my judgment, the farmer works 
about twice the number of hours worked 
by people off the farm, but the farmer 
receives half the income. 

Think of that. The American farmer 
works twice as long but his income is one 
half of the income of people who put in 
only half the number of hours he does. 
Is that justice? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I congratu- 
late the able Senator from Wisconsin for 
his address, which I have read. In previ- 
ous addresses he has put at least before 
the Senate as many facts with respect to 
the problems of the American farmer as 
has any other Member of this body. I 
know that the farmers in my State, as 
well as the farmers of Wisconsin and the 
farmers nationally, will be grateful to 
him for his splendid and thought-pro- 
voking address. 

The Senator has made the state- 
ment—which I am sure he would not 
have made if he did not know his facts— 
that farmers work about twice the num- 
ber of hours worked by people off the 
farm and receive only half the income. 
In making this statement, the Senator is 
pointing out the problem of the farmer 
and of agriculture in general as well as 
I have ever heard it presented in the 
Senate. I hope the Senator will con- 
tinue to bring the facts to the American 
people in additional addresses of the 
character he is presenting. 

Mr, PROXMIRE, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri very 
much. 

INVESTMENT 

The great majority of Americans make 
no investment in their jobs except them- 
selves. Few of them own their own tools. 
Almost none of them owns any part of 
the building they work in, the desk they 
work at, the machine they tend. 
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Lawyers earn a substantial income in 
this country, and they make some in- 
vestment: perhaps $3,000 or $4,000 or 
more in a law library, office space, office 
equipment. 

Doctors do very well. They, too, make 
an investment: possibly $8,000, $10,000, 
or $12,000, occasionally more, in their 
equipment. 

How about farmers? Mr. President, 
the typical farmer in my State does not 
invest $3,000 or $4,000 or $8,000 or 
$10,000. He invests $40,000 or $50,000 
in his farm. 

Does he get a return anything like that 
of a lawyer or a doctor? As I have said, 
he has a return which is pitifully inade- 
quate. It is one-half the income of those 
working off the farm. 

Recently a study was reported in U.S. 
News & World Report of the income of 
people in all kinds of enterprises—pro- 
prietors, factory workers, employees of 
department stores, and so forth. At the 
bottom of the list—and I mean at the 
bottom—was the farmer. 

But whether he owns or rents the farm 
he pays for, he is responsible for every 
acre of land, for his herd, his buildings, 
his equipment. And the cost of this in- 
vestment is going up every day. 

The cost of equipment is rising very 
sharply; and it has been rising for years. 
For the past 15 years interest rates have 
been steadily rising, and the farmer has 
to pay more and more in his financing. 

The farmer is above all a debtor. He 
is more of a debtor now than he has ever 
been. He has to pay more and more for 
his financing. 

Equipment costs, construction costs, 
land costs, herd costs, vet costs, fertilizer 
costs, all costs have been rising and fast. 

So here we have the farmer making a 
far, far bigger investment than any other 
significant group in our society and earn- 
ing only half the income. 

Mr. President, this is capitalism. The 
man who invests the capital is supposed 
to earn the income—unless he is a farm- 
er. Then he is left out. Is this justice? 
Is this capitalistic justice? 

RISK 


Some say that the return a man makes 
on his investment must be related to the 
risk he takes. This is a fundamental 
principle of economics. 

Generally, it works that way. Govern- 
ment bonds have no risk. They provide 
a low return, now about 4 percent. 
Mortgages have a little more risk. The 
return is about 6 percent. Manufactur- 
ing industry involves a larger risk. The 
return is 8 to 12 percent roughly in this 
country. 

How about the farmer? Does he take 
a risk? 

Mr. President, he takes a risk that 
would frighten the whiskers off most 
people. He takes a weather risk, and a 
big one. Last year there was a drought 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, and throughout the 
Middle West. It cost the farmers mil- 
lions of dollars. 

But the farmer can also suffer from 
excessive rainfall, illness to his herd, big 
and punishing price drops. 

The proof of the terrible risk farmers 
take is the fact that 200,000 farmers a 
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year are leaving farming, every year, year 
after year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

r. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was some 11 
years ago that I first came to the Senate. 
At that time some 12 percent of the 
population was working in the produc- 
tion of food, down from over 90 percent 
at the time our country started. It is 
now my understanding that 7 percent 
of the people of the United States are 
working in the production of food. 

When these people leave the farm, 
because they cannot live there, and go 
into the cities, and when one correlates 
that fact with such problems as auto- 
mation, is it not true that the remainder 
of the taxpayers end up by contributing 
a great deal to their support because 
many of them have to go on aid in the 
various communities into which they 
have moved? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
an excellent point. It is true that most 
farmers, when they sell their farms and 
move into the city, have a little bit of 
net worth. They usually have very lit- 
tle when they sell out, because they 
do not like to sell out. They do not 
like to move off the farm. After paying 
off their debts they have left very little. 
Furthermore, when they leave the farm, 
they are not men of 21, 22, or 23 years 
of age. They are often older men, men 
of 45, 55, or 65. 

These men who try to get jobs have 
no seniority or specialized skills. Every 
statistic I know of shows that those who 
are out of work are unskilled or have 
very little skill. The farmer has high 
farming skills but not the specialized 
skills which make him easily employ- 
able. He leaves the farm after years 
of work on it. He leaves at age 45, or 
older, to find a job. As the Senator 
from Missouri has indicated, in many 
cases, he becomes a bigger burden on 
the American people through relief or 
some kind of assistance or care for the 
farmer and his family. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me make one 
further point. Some people say farmers 
ought to leave the farm in even greater 
numbers. The recommendation has 
been made that we ought to let blind 
economic forces work their will, and then 
we would have an appropriate adjust- 
ment. 

The fact is that more farmers left the 
farm during the Korean war, when farm 
prices were high, than at any other pe- 
riod. Why? Because it was a period 
when there was an opportunity off the 
farm, when the jobs were there, when 
they could get jobs. 

When farmers are forced, as they are 
now, to leave the farm, the future of 
these good, hard working men and 
women in the city is bleak for them; and 
I think it is a tragedy for our Nation. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I remember that 
in the fall of 1953 I carried around for 
some weeks a check for $1.70, which was 
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the amount received by a farmer who 
sold a cow. He had run out of feed grain 
and was therefore forced to take what- 
ever he could for that cow. After giving 
me the check, he went down the road 
with his family. I never forgot that 
particular case. 

It is true that, even though farmers 
have a relatively heavy investment in 
their farms, when a farmer must sell his 
property he is often forced to sell at 
bankrupt prices, because he cannot re- 
main, and takes what somebody in the 
neighborhood or someone looking for a 
bargain will offer him for the farm and 
the tractors or other units of equipment 
he has. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The number of foreclosures is in- 
creasing, but the farmer more frequently 
sells, not because he is absolutely bank- 
rupt, but because he is close to it, and 
because he knows he cannot keep his 
head above water very long. The net he 
gets out of the sale is apt to be pitifully 
inadequate. 

Mr, President, these are good farmers. 
The inefficient, marginal farmer was 
shoved off 5, 10, or 15 years ago. These 
are the people who are left after the 
fierce competition and after the farmers 
who had drifted into farming or were 
casual farmers or lazy or wasteful farm- 
ers had already left. These are people 
who have devoted their lives to farming, 
whose fathers and grandfathers, in many 
cases, farmed the same land. 

They love the wholesomeness and fine 
family life of working together, and the 
communion with God in His great nat- 
ural out of doors. 

Mr. President, I do not say that light- 
ly. These people feel their communion 
with God. They do not often talk about 
it, but they feel it. I know, on the basis 
of seeing them and talking with them, 
how deep their dedication to morality 
and religion goes. 

But reluctantly, painfully, they leave 
because the prices they receive are cruel- 
ly low, and the prices they pay are stead- 
ily going up. 

The fact is that American farming is 
the big risk business in America. If 
farmers were rewarded on the basis of 
risk, they would be leading the prosperity 
parade instead of being left out of it as 
they have been. 

FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


People say, “Yes, you can work long 
hours of work, make a big investment, 
take a risk, but if you are not shrewd 
and intelligent in how you apply these 
resources, you cannot expect a return.” 
The real payoff, it is said, is efficiency 
and productivity. Regardless of the 
hours of work a man works, or the size 
of his investment, or the risk he takes, 
or the skill and intelligence he uses, that 
is the real payoff. 

How does the American farmer com- 
pare on this score? 

The most comprehensive statistics I 
can obtain as chairman of the Statistics 
Subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee show that the typical Ameri- 
can off the farm increased his produz- 
tivity during the past 15 years by about 
35 percent—about one-third. 

Xx — 25 
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How about the farmer? Did he do a 
more or less efficient job? He increased 
his efficiency not by 35 percent, 50 per- 
cent, or 75 percent, but by a sensational 
100 percent. Think of it. Today one 
farmer can produce what it required two 
farmers to produce 15 short years ago, 
in 1949. 

This is the most remarkable improve- 
ment in efficiency, not only in this coun- 
try but literally in the world. 

How very much this has meant to the 
free world. The big economic advantage 
this country has over the U.S.S.R. is 
not in our factory or commercial pro- 
duction. It is in agriculture, in the 
amazing productivity of our family farm, 

It is no accident that the first thing 
Khrushchev wanted to see when he came 
to this country was not an American fac- 
tory or a commercial enterprise, but an 
American farm. 

Our family farm has run rings around 
the Soviet collectivized production; and 
for a good reason. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
important statistics and comments given 
by my colleague and seatmate about the 
part the American farmer has played in 
producing the very substance of Ameri- 
can life, of which he has had so little. 
The fact that the farmer has had a pro- 
ductivity increase of 100 percent in 15 
years is a most important figure, because, 
as I go around my own State, the peo- 
ple in the cities and smaller towns direct 
their criticism of the farm program at the 
surpluses. 

To me, we are peculiarly blessed, we 
are the only people in the world who 
actually have surpluses to worry us. We 
condemn the farmers for them when we 
should give recognition to the blessing 
we have in our country; to the ability of 
our farmers to grow on fewer acres and 
fewer farms more food than has ever 
been produced in the history of mankind. 

The problem is to adjust farm produc- 
tion to our needs and to have intelligent 
farm programs that will support rather 
than destroy farm prices. For that rea- 
son I know the distinguished Senator, 
who has worked so hard in this field, 
will help us in efforts to channel this 
abundance into uses for peace, for starv- 
ing nations, and for people at home, and 
also to provide programs that will, 
through diversification, build up a mar- 
ket for these farm surpluses, or transfer 
them into other items of greatly needed 
production. 

We should be appreciative of the bless- 
ings of our production, instead of curs- 
ing it and fearing it. It is our good 
fortune to be so blessed. 

I compliment the Senator for his un- 
derstanding of this acute problem. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
a very important point, one that I had 
not given sufficient emphasis to, but 
which is extremely basic. This great 
food production is indeed a blessing. 
How many times in human history have 
people had too much food? AS the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has indicated, we 
do not really have too much food even 
now. 
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There are hungry people in the world. 
As the President of the United States 
has indicated in his great state of the 
Union message, there are hungry people 
in the United States. We need to ex- 
tend the food stamp plan, a plan which 
the senior Senator from Illinois has ad- 
vocated. We can feed Americans better 
than we have in the past. 

We can use our great food surplus with 
even more ingenuity and generosity than 
we have exhibited in the past. 

I believe that America’s record in for- 
eign aid may be subject to some criticism, 
but certainly not the food for peace pro- 
gram. It has won almost universal ap- 
probation. I have found that not only 
many farmers, but many nonfarmers 
also, look upon this program with under- 
standing and appreciation. They know 
what it is all about, and what it is ac- 
complishing. In country after country 
it has been a success. Three or four 
years ago there were only about two 
countries that had a food for peace pro- 
gram. Now there are 11 such countries, 
a are moving rapidly toward 15 
or 16. 

In those countries we are paying wages 
in food, so that, instead of spending their 
whole time scratching a living out of the 
soil, people can have enough to eat and 
enough with which to feed their families, 
and in that way make it possible for them 
to build roads, factories, hospitals, and 
schools. In that way they can begin the 
long climb up from poverty. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has in- 
dicated that we need to place more em- 
phasis on diversification of markets so 
that we can use this wonderful produc- 
tivity effectively. 

On my tour in Wisconsin, a number 
of farmers pointed out that the Federal 
Government seems bound somehow or 
other to bury farmers under a huge sur- 
plus. We have spent huge sums of 
money to increase productivity, to make 
our farms more productive. That is im- 
portant; and in the long run that has 
made a great contribution, and will con- 
tinue to do so. However, as these farm- 
ers have pointed out to me, they do not 
get any help from the standpoint of the 
ingenuity of our Federal Government in 
connection with the promotional and 
marketing aspect. 

On New Year's Day, on my tour, I sat 
with farmers who were impressed with 
what they saw on television, the Tourna- 
ment of Roses program, on which there 
was a vast amount of promotion for sub- 
stitutes for dairy products, and on behalf 
of all kinds of synthetic goods, but noth- 
ing in connection with the promotion of 
dairy products. 

The American family farm, more than 
any other economic unit, gives full play 
to the strongest free enterprise incen- 
tives. The farmer owns his land, his 
tools, his herd, his buildings. His future 
depends on how skilled and efficient he 
and his family become. 

That is in complete contrast with the 
situation of the Russian farmer, who 
does not own his land, his tools, his 
buildings, or his herd, and has none of 
the proprietary interest or the incentive 
or the drive that our farmers have. 

What a job the American farm family 
has done. 
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The American farmer and his wife 
not only work endless hours. He and his 
wife not only pour every penny they can 
earn and borrow into better equipment 
and fertilizer and concentrate, but, in 
many cases, they sacrifice the good 
things of life that nonfarmers take for 
granted. 

I have visited literally thousands of 
Wisconsin farms, on which the farmers 
have obviously spent money for fine 
equipment. I have examined the herds 
and the land. In many cases the house 
the family lives in, while it is spot- 
lessly clean, is lacking many accessories 
that almost anyone would take for 
granted. 

The farmer and his wife have made 
sacrifices in order to keep going and es- 
tablish the kind of great efficiency that 
is required for a farmer to make progress 
in these days. 

Now, the American farmer has studied 
and worked to improve the job he is 
doing. For example, the complex busi- 
ness of farming includes animal hus- 
bandry. Animal husbandry is highly 
complicated and requires more and more 
study all the time. It involves the pro- 
duction per cow, for example, in dairy- 
ing; the production per beef animal; the 
production per hog, and so forth. It is 
becoming more and more specialized and 
complex and requires careful study. 

There is also the business of soil 
chemistry, insecticides, bargaining for 
the right equipment, and keeping ac- 
curate and complete books. 

Now, vigorously, astutely, and care- 
fully, farmers have learned to bargain, 
because money is short, and they must 
use every bit of shrewdness and care in 
order to survive. 

These days every farmer—especially 
dairy farmers—must keep an accurate, 
careful set of books. He must be almost 
an accountant as well as a skilled farmer 
in order to keep moving. What a con- 
tribution this efficiency has made to the 
American consumer. 

In Russia, the typical family spends 
one-half its income on food. That means 
it has one-half left over for everything 
else it buys. In Western Europe, the 
typical family spends about one-third of 
its income on food, thanks to a remark- 
ably rising standard of living. What 
about this country? In the United 
States 10 years ago, the typical family 
spent one-quarter of its income on food. 
This year it will spend a mere one-sixth 
of income on this prime necessity of life 
and enjoy a greater variety of whole- 
some and tasteful food than any people 
in the history of the world. 

This is the most advantageous position 
that any people have ever been in, in any 
country of any size. It is the advantage 
this country enjoys today. Only $1 out 
of $6 do the people of the United States 
have to spend on food; and they get the 
best food anybody has ever eaten. But 
our American nonfarm family has five- 
sixths of their income left over to buy 
all the other things they wish to buy. 

If anyone wonders why in this coun- 
try we can afford more automobiles, 
more refrigerators, more television sets, 
more homes, more recreation, more edu- 
cation, the answer is right there. The 
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American farmer has made it possible 
for Americans alone in the world to have 
five-sixths of their income left over after 
they buy the prime necessity of life— 
their food. 

Why is this? It is largely because the 
American farmer has kept his big major 
contribution to the cost of food so low. 

Fifteen years ago the farmer received 
one-half of the housewife’s dollar. To- 
day he gets, not one-half, but only 36 
cents—only a little more than one-third. 
The cost of food includes the entire in- 
come of the farmer, the processor, the 
wholesaler, the retailer. 

Furthermore, this cost of one-sixth of 
the average family income also includes 
the full cost of the Federal farm pro- 
gram. So when people complain about 
the cost of the Federal farm program, 
they should realize that this is a part of 
the bargain. It is the best bargain any 
people ever had in the world. 

What a bargain. 

What a pitifully insulting reward. For 
all this great contribution the farmer, 
who works twice as long as people off the 
farm, who invests far, far more, who 
risks more than anyone else and who has 
increased his efficiency a whopping three 
times as much, earns half the income. 

This is injustice at its worst. 


FARMER'S REACTION 


Mr. President, what is the reaction of 
Wisconsin farmers to this prime injustice 
of our economic system? 

The overwhelming majority recognize 
that their income is too low. 

They have poured far more work, in- 
vestment, and brainpower into their jobs 
than anyone else, and they resent the 
fact that they are earning such a miser- 
ably inadequate income. They do not 
dwell on this resentment. But they do 
want to do something about it. 

I am talking about the reactions I 
received from literally hundreds of farm- 
ers when I traveled through Wisconsin 
and delivered speeches in 38 different 
parts of the State. 

The action the farmers want to take 
varies from joining the National Farm- 
ers Organization to bargain collectively 
for higher prices, to developing a far 
better and bigger promotional and sell- 
ing campaign for farm products. 

FARMERS DISLIKE PRESENT PROGRAM 

The farmers with whom I talked are 
almost universally positive that the pres- 
ent farm program is, with few exceptions, 
working very badly. 

The present voluntary feed grain law 
is popular. The tobacco program—we 
have two big tobacco-growing counties in 
Wisconsin—is working fairly well. 

RESENT GIVEAWAY CHARGE 

But the overall effect of our farm leg- 
islation is considered by the farmers I 
talked with as about as bad as it could 
be. They are deeply concerned with the 
charge that they are living on Federal 
handouts because of the cost of the Fed- 
eral farm program. They resent the 
charge that they are the beneficiaries of 
subsidies. 

They favor almost any change in the 
farm program which would enable them 
to earn their price in the marketplace 
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with Government action kept to a mini- 
mum. 

The farmers at the n.eetings I ad- 
dressed deeply resented the failure of 
the press to report the subsidies paid to 
other American groups—especially busi- 
ness interests—while the press dwells on 
farm subsidies. 

The press fails to dwell on subsidies 
paid to other American groups; yet in 
editorial after editorial and article after 
article it dwells on subsidies paid to the 
farmers. Again and again farmers 
would point to the huge subsidies paid 
water carriers, airlines, mining interests 
as well as defense industries. These 
giveaways get little or no notice in the 
press, while farm subsidies are grossly ex- 
aggerated. They deeply resent the in- 
clusion of welfare programs such as 
school milk and school lunch—and over- 
sea assistance programs like food for 
peace—as handouts to the farmers. 

Farmers are also becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the fact that even if we 
include the full cost of the Federal farm 
program on top of the price farmers 
receive, American consumers still enjoy 
by far the best bargain in the world. 

At the same time they know that 
businesses in many cases establish their 
prices based upon their costs and a 
profit. 

At the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, one of the fac- 
tors that is constantly emphasized is 
that if one expects to operate a profitable 
enterprise, he had better have a strong 
cost-accounting system. The reason for 
it is not merely so that he can keep his 
costs down, but fundamentally so that 
he can keep his prices based on his costs. 
If one expects to stay in business very 
long, he has to cover his out-of-pocket 
cost and overhead cost to allow a return 
on his invested capital. That is funda- 
mental in American business. It is not 
done only by big business. It is not only 
United States Steel that establishes 
prices. 

I operated a small printing firm near 
Madison, Wis., in Waterloo, Wis. We 
had something like 38 competitors. That 
was just before I came to the Senate. 
They were larger than we were, or about 
the same size. A few were a little 
smaller. So we were in as strenuous 
competition as almost any American 
business is likely to be. How did we 
establish our prices? We did not estab- 
lish them by asking our customers what 
they would pay. We established our 
prices by telling our customers what they 
would have to pay if they wanted to buy 
our product, which is what almost every 
business has to do. 

We had a cost-accounting system in 
which we determined what our full costs 
were, what our overhead was, and what 
our profit had to be if we were to remain 
in business. We stood by our cost-ac- 
counting system. 

Farmers cannot do that. No farmer 
can do it. Farmers have no control 
whatever over the prices they charge. 

Furthermore, farmers see that labor 
unions ask and get increased wages. 
They know that profits are at an alltime 
high, that dividends have increased 50 
percent in the last 10 years, and that 
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wages have risen 40 percent since 1954, 
while farm income has remained at the 
same level. While farmers concede that 
labor and management have done effi- 
cient work, they wonder why rules of the 
game cannot be established to permit 


farmers to do better than to lose income- 


when their efficiency is increasing a re- 
markable three times as fast as those off 
the farm. 

FARM POLITICAL INFLUENCE FADES 

As I indicated a little earlier in a col- 
loquy with the Senator from Illinois, 
farmers are becoming more aware than 
ever that their always feeble political in- 
fluence is dwindling even more rapidly 
because greater farm productivity, with 
1 farmer now producing what 2 farmers 
could produce 15 short years ago, is re- 
sulting in the exodus of 200,000 farmers 
from the farms every year. So there are 
fewer farmers. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON] said that when he first came to 
the Senate 11 years ago, 12 percent of 
the American population was engaged in 
farming. Now the number is down to 
about 7 or 8 percent. As these farmers 
leave farming, the nonfarm population is 
growing by leaps and bounds. So the 
farm vote grows smaller and weaker. 

In the recent tour which I just com- 
pleted, many farmers pointed out that 
political influence has always been en- 
feebled by the tragic division and con- 
tention among farm organizations. The 
two largest, for example, the Farm Bu- 
reau and the Farmers Union, can agree 
on almost nothing. More than anything 
else, this constant disagreement has sty- 
mied farm political influence. The Wis- 
consin farmers know this. 

Several farmers said, “We can’t expect 
Congress to vote for anything that will 
help the farmer when the consumer has 
so many more votes.” The taxpayer who 
is not a farmer also obviously has more 
than 10 times as many votes. Because of 
this weak and diminishing political influ- 
ence, and especially because of the pat- 
ent injustice of low farm income, the 
National Farmers Organization has 
growing appeal. 

NFO GROWING 


Throughout my meetings, the one or- 
ganization most likely to provoke spon- 
taneous applause and approval was the 
NFO. Farmers are shrewd and realistic. 
They know there are serious technologi- 
cal difficulties in the way of farm organi- 
zation for collective bargaining to secure 
higher prices. For example, milk—our 
great Wisconsin product—is perishable. 
Cows dry up promptly if they are not 
milked regularly. The ultimate weapon 
of the NFO, if called for—withholding of 
milk—has serious public-interest and 
health implications. 

And would farmers surrender their 
prized individuality, submerge their in- 
dependence enough to organize into a 
militantly effective group? Many farm- 
ers seriously question this. Our farmers 
are noted for their individuality and 
their self-reliance—and for their pride 
in their individuality and self-reliance. 

But in spite of these serious handicaps, 
the NFO is making progress. Farmers 
are paying that tough-to-part-with $25 
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to join, sometimes with small hope, but 
in real desperation. 

To a Wisconsin farmer these days $25 
is a great deal of money. That is what 
it costs to join this militant collective 
bargaining organization. In my State, 
the organization has doubled in size in 
the past year. The farmer is really be- 
coming desperate. 

There is some feeling, as expressed by 
a farmer in one townhall, like this: 

I hope any farm legislation increasing 
farm income fails. I want to see this situa- 
tion get so bad and farmers get such a belly- 
ful of low prices and high costs, that they 
will join the NFO because it’s the only pos- 
sible hope. Then we'll be able to make some 
progress and only then. 


This is no rare or eccentric view. 
Many farmers share it. In different 
ways the same determination to organize 
and bargain for better prices if the situa- 
tion got bad enough was expressed again 
and again. 

The farm parity index is the lowest it 
has been in a generation; less than since 
August of 1939; since the depression. 
No wonder farmers are becoming des- 
perate. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONSIDERED BIG HOPE 


Without being partisan, I could not 
accurately report without saying that 
there were a number of farmers who said 
that the new President, Lyndon Johnson, 
is considered by some farmers to be their 
best hope. They know that President 
Johnson not only has an interest in the 
farm problem, but an unusual compe- 
tence and Knowledge of it. Surprisingly, 
several farmers recall the television 
reply by then Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson to Secretary Benson back in the 
mid-fifties, when the then majority 
leader made an effective appearance on 
television, displaying a loaf of bread 
which he told his audience cost the 
housewife 25 cents, but for which the 
farmer received less than 2 cents. He 
also displayed a shirt, and he pointed 
out that the cost of the shirt was about 
$3 to the housewife but the farmer re- 
ceived only a pitifully few cents from it. 
Lyndon Johnson emphasized that low 
farm income is a plague on most 
farmers. The farmer is a vital and im- 
portant consumer. There is involved 
not only a matter of injustice, but a mat- 
ter of economic loss and economic 
stupidity. 

As was demonstrated on television by 
Mr. Johnson some feel that President 
Johnson’s understanding both of how 
low farm income is and how high ef- 
ficiency and productivity are on the farm 
will mean a strong helping hand for leg- 
islation that will permit farmers to earn 
more. They also think that the new 
President will appreciate how important 
the farmer is as a customer for steel, oil, 
electricity, rubber, and that to move the 
economy ahead will require an improve- 
ment in farm income. 

FARM INCOME VITAL FOR ECONOMY 

In every single year—every year with 
the exception of 1955—the No. 1 cus- 
tomer in this country for steel has not 
been the automobile industry, but the 
American farmer. If you wonder why 
there is such heavy unemployment in 
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steel, here is a major reason. The in- 
come of the farmer is so low that he can- 
not afford to buy tractors and other im- 
plements which he needs. The farmer 
is the No. 1 customer for steel. Every 
year the farmer buys more oil than any 
one of the Armed Forces, in spite of the 
fact that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are all large customers for oil and buy a 
vast amount. 

The farmer buys a huge amount 
of electricity. The farmer buys an 
immense amount of rubber. In Eau 
Claire, Wis., where there is one of the 
large rubber plants of America, there 
has been trouble with unemployment, 
and automation is becoming a serious 
problem. One way in which we can as- 
sist is to provide for a farm program, 
the kind I am sure that President John- 
son will ask for and support, which can 
give the farmers the kind of income to 
permit them to buy the rubber that is 
produced in our factories, and which is 
needed and needed very much on our 
farms. 

We can really move our economy 
ahead to assist in overcoming what has 
been an unfortunate tendency through- 
out American history, namely, a farm- 
led and a farm-fed depression. It may 
be that we are not quite so susceptible 
to this situation now as we have been in 
the past. In view of the fact that farm- 
ers constitute only 7 or 8 percent of the 
population, and receive between 2 to 3 
percent of the net income, nevertheless 
he is an important and vital factor in 
our economy, as I have pointed out, in 
many very important areas. 

PROXMIRE BILL SUPPORTED 


Finally, Mr. President, I did discuss 
with these Wisconsin farmers my dairy 
bill, S. 1915, which passed this body last 
fall and is now pending in the House 
Agriculture Committee. This bill would 
simply permit farmers who sell milk 
under marketing orders to change from 
the present blend price system—which is 
a single price—to a two-price, base- 
excess system. 

I have found, in talking with farmers 
about farm legislation, that they are 
shrewd in their understanding. They 
follow it with great attention. Anyone 
who listens to the radio in a farm area 
in the morning around 6 o'clock, or 
around noon, will hear a large number 
of farm reports. The reason these farm 
reports are broadcast is that farmers 
listen to them, and they learn from them. 
They understand a great deal about 
farm economy. They read extensively 
about farming. 

After the bill had been explained, sup- 
port was general. There was agreement 
that the bill would help significantly to 
reduce the colossal dumping of excess 
milk by marketing orders—now about 
20 billion pounds a year on the grade 
B market. 

Wisconsin is grade B milk territory, 
Mr. President. Wisconsin produces milk 
which is also processed into cheese, ice 
cream, and butter. Perhaps 80 to 85 per- 
cent of the dairy farmers in our dairy- 
land State produce grade B milk. But 
they do recognize that this Proxmire bill 
can be of massive help in eliminating the 
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surplus. The bill will give grade B prices 
a chance to rise in the marketplace. 

Here is why this bill is necessary: 
Marketing orders now produce 50 per- 
cent of the Nation’s milk. In doing so, 
these orders dump 20 billion pounds of 
excess milk. This shoves the blend price 
down. And it rivets grade B prices at 
rock bottom. 


M'CARTHY AMENDMENT FAVORED 


These farmers generally want the 
McCarthy amendment, which would 
have permitted direct payments to farm- 
ers who hold their production down 
or reduce it. They recognize that where- 
as my bill would help in the long run 
and would keep the excess production 
down and the market price higher, they 
recognize the McCarthy amendment 
would give immediate assistance now. 
And that, furthermore, it would supple- 
ment my bill and make it that much 
more effective. 

Mr. President, earlier today I had a 
conversation with the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, who is an out- 
standing expert on agriculture and who 
served for a long time with the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and has re- 
peatedly demonstrated his ability and 
his grasp in this field. I had a discus- 
sion with him about meat imports and 
the devastation which they are wreak- 
ing on our farm economy. 

I also discussed it with the Senator 
from Montana, the distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. MansFreLp], who is in- 
troducing legislation along this line. 

MEAT IMPORTS VIGOROUSLY PROTESTED 


Wisconsin is, of course, primarily dairy 
country; and yet I heard constant pro- 
tests about the impact of meat imports 
on the dairy as well as the beef farmer. 

At virtually every one of the 38 meet- 
ings which I addressed, farmers would 
bring up the fact that meat imports were 
hammering down the price the farmer 
gets for his meat animals. Every dairy 
farmer is in the beef business. When his 
cows no longer produce milk efficiently, 
he culls them and sells them for beef. 

Unfortunately, most of the meat im- 
ports compete directly with cow beef. 
The imports, like the cow beef, go into 
hamburgers and wieners. So these im- 
ports contribute directly to the surplus 
production of milk by driving the price of 
cow beef so low that instead of culling, 
the farmer continues to milk cows and 
produce the extra milk long after he 
would have brought the cow to market if 
the price had been adequate. 

This is the way imports of beef from 
abroad have contributed, and contrib- 
uted unfortunately, to our dairy surplus. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 provides for a limitation 
of these imports by requiring a restric- 
tion on any import program that inter- 
feres with a farm price-support program. 

There is no question that imports of 
beef are interfering with the feed grain 
program, because obviously if we import 
10 percent of beef from abroad, which 
costs hundreds of millions of dollars, we 
are not going to consume that much 
American beef and, therefore, are not 
going to eat the animals that consume 
the feed grain. The cost of the feed 
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grain program increases accordingly at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

So it interferes with the feed grain 
program. 

Second, it interferes with the dairy 
price-support program because, as I 
pointed out, the dairy farmers are not 
culling their cows because they cannot 
get a sufficient price for them. Why? 
Because of the great interference and 
impact of the import of cow beef from 
abroad. 

So in those two direct ways there is 
competition with our price-support pro- 
gram flowing from the very heavy im- 
ports from abroad. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minneso 


ta. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
apologize to my good friend from Wis- 
consin for not being able to be present 
during all of his excellent speech on the 
very important subject of our agricul- 
ture policy and developments in our 
agricultural economy. The Senator 
knows that I have had a copy of his 
speech for 2 days. 

I am happy to tell him that I have 
read it over not once, but twice. I made 
several notes about his speech in the 
margin of the copy that he made avail- 
able to me. It is an excellent speech, 
one that is truly needed in this body, 
because so little is being said these days 
by Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress about the situation in agricul- 
ture. I wish to compliment the Senator. 
On my own time I hope to say something 
about the speech and the subjects that 
he has discussed so ably and completely. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has men- 
tioned the beef price situation. When I 
was home in Minnesota for the very 
short Christmas vacation that we had, 1 
day of that period of time was taken by 
consultations with members of the agri- 
culture organizations—our Farmers’ 
Union group, our Farm Bureau, our 
Grange representatives, and those of the 
Minnesota Livestock Feeders Associa- 
tion. I had a very good discussion with 
the officers of the Minnesota Livestock 
Feeders Association about the subject of 
beef imports and the impact upon beef 
prices. I am happy to say that our 
farmers—and what I am about to say 
is true of the National Association of 
Livestock Feeders—do not attribute to 
beef imports the total drop in beef prices. 
They point out, correctly, that beef im- 
ports have been an important factor in 
the drop in beef prices. As the Senator 
from Wisconsin has so succinctly re- 
minded us in relation to cow beef, as it 
is called—the cheaper grade of beef 
which is coming in ever-increasing quan- 
tities, primarily from Australia—that 
had a slight depressing effect upon the 
beef price schedule, along with some 
increase in beef production, which in 
turn compelled the beef producer, that 
is, the livestock feeder, to hold onto his 
beef cattle a little longer in the hope 
that somehow or other the market would 
improve. But when he held onto his 
cattle a little longer and fed them, they 
added from 20 to 25 to 30, to 50 pounds 
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per head of additional weight on each 
of the beef cattle. That in turn in- 
creased the aggregate poundage of avail- 
able supply of beef, and that in turn 
continued to depress prices. 

Then we must add to that an ever- 
increasing flow of imports, which in turn 
tended to depress beef prices even fur- 
ther, and the farmer had only one re- 
course. He borrowed more money to 
hang onto his beef cattle, and then he 
held onto the cattle in the hope that the 
price would improve. But each week 
that he held onto his cattle and did not 
take them to market, the cattle grew 
fatter. There was more poundage, and 
the price continued to go down. That is 
the vicious circle of price depression 
which has taken place in the beef market. 

When I listened to our economists dis- 
cuss what we are going to do for our 
economy with the tax bill and with other 
things, I remind them that one of the 
most important segments of the total 
American economy is the livestock area. 
I do not have the exact figures, but I 
know, for example, that recently in Min- 
nesota beef prices were at $20 or $21 a 
hundred, and hogs were at $13.50, when 
they ought to be above $16 at least. It 
takes $15 to break even. When there is a 
drop in farm income due to a sudden 
drop in the prices of beef, pork, and with 
low prices on poultry, we have really 
taken out of the stream of commerce in 
America hundreds of million of dollars of 
capital. 

I happen to believe that many of our 
industrial economists forget that the 
American agricultural community gener- 
ates billions of dollars of capital. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me to comment 
at that point, I should like to say that I 
could not agree with him more. As I 
have indicated, the number one cus- 
tomer of steel in America is not the auto- 
mobile industry but the farmer. He is 
a great customer for oil, electricity, rub- 
ber, and any number of industrial prod- 
ucts. One of the big causes for unem- 
ployment in many factories that employ 
people to produce not only tractors but 
steel is that farmers do not have the in- 
come that they should have in order to 
meet their needs. Give the farmer a 
chance to earn that income, and we know 
that the farmer is the best spender in the 
world if he has the money. 

a HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are attempt- 
ing to develop markets. We have heard 
many speeches about the importance of 
developing markets, and particularly 
world markets. The best market devel- 
opment opportunity in the world is with 
the farm families of our Nation. A study 
Was made in seven or eight States in the 
Midwest. It was found that there was an 
immediate available market in the Mid- 
west, if farm prices could be increased as 
much as 15 percent in terms of the parity 
ratio, of more than $6 billion per year for 
an unlimited period of time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And that parity 
ratio today is the lowest it has been 
in 25 years—since August 1939. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the lowest 
parity ratio in 25 years. If the stock 
market should break as much as farm 
prices have broken, every Senator wouid 
be in the Chamber tonight. Every Sen- 
ator would be here saying that the mar- 
ket is in serious trouble. The stock 
market has dropped. 

There is another kind of stock mar- 
ket that has dropped—the livestock 
market, the milk market, the whole dairy 
price structure. Livestock production 
and dairy production are two of the most 
expensive operations in the agriculture 
economy. It requires the highest type 
of farmer to operate them. They re- 
quire the biggest investment for pur- 
poses of operation. Livestock produc- 
tion and dairy production actually pour 
back more into the economy than any 
other kind of agriculture production. 
Those are the two areas that are suffer- 
ing the most right now, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin has so ably pointed out 
in his address. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam glad that 
the Senator has emphasized the fact that 
beef imports are only one element, al- 
though a very important element, in the 
price of beef. But I would like to stress, 
as I understand the Senator from Mon- 
tana suggested the figures a little while 
ago, that beef imports are now ap- 
proaching something like 10 or 11 per- 
cent. 

When imports are that heavy, and 
we have the kind of inelasticity of de- 
mand that we have—people neither eat 
a great deal more when the price of 
beef is dropped nor a great deal less 
when the price increases. If we did not 
have such a large and important 
amount—hundreds of millions of dollars 
of imported beef—the price would be a 
great deal better than it is now. The 
American farmer cannot sell his poultry 
abroad in Europe. It is being kept out. 

We are having a very tough time 
with the Common Market in relation to 
all of our agricultural products. Yet we 
are importing a great amount of meat 
from abroad. Of course, it is hammering 
our farmers into the ground. It is not 
a question of the farmer wanting more 
subsidies. The farmer wants a better 
break and a more sensible opportunity to 
earn an income in our country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I recall, the 
average amount of imports of beef for 
the years from 1958 to 1963 was some- 
where around 6% to 7 percent, or per- 
haps a little less, of our total production. 
It was about 6% percent. When the 
figure reaches 10 or 12 percent, it has 
an important impact upon the price 
structure, because we are increasing the 
supply. When we add to that some of 
the marketing practices of some of the 
large outlets for beef products, we can 
understand the problem further. Huge 
retail chainstores buy up vast segments 
of cattle. They buy up hundreds of head 
of cattle—whole trainloads of cattle— 
and frequently the farmer or the live- 
stock feeder who makes the sale does so 
under duress. He is in trouble. The 
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banknote is due. Interest rates are 
high. He must get more money. So he 
makes a quick deal with one of the big 
supermarkets, and that depresses the 
price even further. 

So the Senator’s emphasis upon doing 
something about this area is absolutely 
right. We do not want to have to go 
into forced quotas. We do not want to 
have to go into embargoes, even though 
we have the authority. What we would 
like to have our friends do is accept a 
voluntary reduction in those exports, as 
we once had worked out with our Cana- 
dian friends on rye and barley. The 
Senator recalls that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I hope agricultural 
vendors in those countries exporting 
meat to this country, if they have a 
chance to read parts of this debate, will 
consider the compilation of statutes re- 
lating to soil conservation, marketing 
quotas, and so forth. At page 271 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, it is spec- 
ified that whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture has reason to believe that 
any article being imported into the 
United States in his judgment could in- 
terfere with a price support program, he 
can call it to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and, through the Tariff Commis- 
sion, can act, in effect, not only to impose 
quotas, but virtually prevent importa- 
tions. This is not theory. It is being 
done all the time. It will have to be 
done with beef imports if there is a sit- 
uation in which we cannot arrive at 
voluntary quotas, recognizing the neces- 
sities of other countries as well as our- 
selves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope in the 
weeks ahead we may be able to enlist 
the enthusiastic participation of our col- 
leagues in further discussion of the agri- 
cultural situation. I say this because if 
the administration’s program of getting 
this economy moving ahead at a faster 
pace and a faster rate is to be achieved, 
we cannot allow the agricultural seg- 
ment of the economy to be the victim of 
price depression and many unfair trade 
practices that deny the farm producer 
his fair share of the American income. 

The American economy is very much 
like a three-legged stool, made up of in- 
dustry or manufacturing, labor, and ag- 
riculture. 

Through collective bargaining, our 
friends in labor have done fairly well— 
at least the organized workers—in keep- 
ing wage earners’ income moving along 
with the price index. 

The manufacturer today is doing very 
well. If anyone does not believe it, let 
him take a look, in the financial pages, 
at the profits or earnings on sales or 
earnings on investment. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
believe in profits. I am glad they are 
good. I am glad the rates of dividends 
are high. I am delighted that the 
amount of savings is at an alltime high. 
But we cannot have a very balanced 
economy if industry and labor is at one 
level and the agricultural leg of the 
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three-legged platform is cut short. It 
is going to tip over. 

I do not care how many tax bills are 
passed by Congress or how many pro- 
grams are designed in this body to stimu- 
late the economy. If the farm producer 
in America, who is one of the great pur- 
chasers of manufactured and processed 
products, is denied an opportunity to 
earn a living and to make a profit, there 
will be a “holdback” on the economy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I merely wish to 
say to Senators who favor a tax cut— 
and most Senators do, although I do 
not—that if we are to do anything con- 
structive for the third leg of this three- 
legged stool, it cannot be done with a 
tax cut, because, as the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture pointed out be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee last 
year, he agreed that the overwhelming 
majority of American farmers do not 
have enough net income to pay any 
Federal taxes. We cannot give them 
increased income through a tax cut. 
They will get nothing from it. There- 
fore, there will be a bonanza for some 
segments of the economy. There has 
been, since 1954, an increase in factory 
wages of 40 percent, in dividends of 50 
percent, of personal interest income of 
140 percent, when farm income has 
stayed at a depression low. The farmers 
will be left out of the tax cut, and they 
will get nothing from it. We need a 
farm program if we are to have a sound, 
balanced economy. We cannot leave 
the farmer out and expect to have eco- 
nomic stability or prosperity. ~ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want to 
take up too much of the Senator’s time. 
The hour is late. After all, the Senator 
from Wisconsin has prepared a master- 
ly address on the subject of agricul- 
ture. Frankly, the Senator has inspired 
me with it. I am very grateful to him. 
I intend to say something on this subject 
in my own right in the weeks ahead. 

The need for agricultural programs is 
so evident that it amazes me that we 
have any difficulty in passing them. Not 
long ago the Senator from Wisconsin 
pointed out in this body the false econ- 
omy we practiced on the school milk 
program. By not appropriating the 
amount of money which was authorized, 
we slowed down the whole school milk 
program at the very time the Govern- 
ment of the United States was buying 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
millions of dollars worth of powdered 
milk 


Mr. PROXMIRE. To store it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To store it and 
later give it away, and to ship it and 
pay the shipping cost. We sometimes 
wonder who is sick in this country. 

The President wants all the young peo- 
ple to have physical examinations. 
There are some very revealing statistics 
as to the degree of physical unfitness of 
our young people. The school lunch pro- 
gram, and particularly the milk pro- 
gram, will do more, in terms of nutri- 
tion, to promote physical fitness than 
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anything we can do. We are not spend- 
ing much on those programs. Yet by 
those programs we could help improve 
farm income and we would look more 
like responsible people. 

I further believe that the feed grain 
program has worked very well. It has 
been of benefit. 

We need a new cotton program, and 
not the “gimmick” program that came 
from the House of Representatives, the 
one that has more gimmicks and gadgets 
in it than anything we have seen since 
the first primitive mousetrap. What we 
need is a basic cotton program, if there 
are to be any price supports, that will 
benefit our own producers and provision 
for meeting the world cotton prices so 
there can be exports. 

We need a new wheat program. We 
know we cannot have a program that 
has mandatory provisions in it. The 
Senator from Wisconsin had a little 
more foresight in that respect than some 
of the rest of us. I commend him for 
it. We need a new program. Several 
proposals have been made. Pride of au- 
thorship should be second to substance. 
A bill which would increase exports, in- 
crease farm income, reduce Commodity 
Credit holdings and storage costs, and 
promote world trade for cash, would help 
the economy. 

These programs require the attention 
of Congress. Only this morning these 
matters were discussed in considerable 
detail with the President of the United 
States. I had the privilege of inform- 
ing the President of the United States 
of the message of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and of his concern with every 
subject we are now discussing. 

The administration will be making its 
recommendations in the budget message 
and other messages on the farm pro- 
grams. If the President of the United 
States is going to attack poverty, we 
must start in rural America. For every 
slum area in New York City, there are 
10 in rural areas. The worst housing is 
to be found in the rural areas. The worst 
lack of sanitary facilities, the lowest in- 
come in America, are to be found in the 
rural areas. 

When we attack poverty here, or in 
Latin America, or in Asia, we should 
attack it in rural America. So the “at- 
tack poverty” program should concen- 
trate a good deal of its attention not 
merely in large cities, where there are 
indeed many problems—and I do not 
minimize them—where there are serious 
housing problems, job problems, unem- 
ployment. But the poverty problem, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin knows, is to 
be found in vast areas of rural America; 
in the Southeast United States, where 
there are too many people living on small 
acreages with low incomes; in South- 
west America, where many Americans of 
Mexican descent, Mexican-Americans, 
have far too low income; in the central 
part of the United States, up and down 
the Mississippi, where, we must bow our 
heads with shame, there is rural poverty. 

There is a need for rural development 
programs, farm programs, industrial de- 
velopment in those areas. It is no longer 
a matter of a commodities program; it 
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is a matter of an integrated economic 
program. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. I wanted to express this thought 
by way of supporting his hand and 
statement. 

He has taken the lead in the dairy 
field with my colleague from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy]. I hope I can be a 
worthy supporter of that program. He 
has been an active proponent in many 
agricultural areas. We need to build up 
the cooperatives, the rural electrification 
systems, expand our farming activities, 
protect our farmers from unfair prac- 
tices. 

These are ways in which we can help 
the farm families who produce this fan- 
tastic amount of food and fiber at prices 
that are the lowest of any in the world. 
There is no living human being, now or in 
the past or in the foreseeable future, 
who can compare in productive efficiency 
with the American farmer and his family 
farm. 

This is the miracle of our time. Some- 
day someone will write an article in a 
leading magazine about this miracle. 
Instead we always read articles about 
some tycoon of industry who operates a 
big corporation. Why do we not have 
printed an article or two about plain old 
Joe Smith from rural America, about how 
long he works and how hard he works 
and how intelligent he is and what a 
good manager he is, how he borrows 
money and pays it back, how he raises 
his family, how he supports his com- 
munity, and also about how he pays his 
taxes, and all the other wonderful things 
that these farm people do? 

Instead of that, we hear about a great 
urbanized and industrial society and 
what some great corporation has done, 
what some great philanthropy has done, 
or what some big Government agency 
has done. 

The people who are doing the best 
job in America are the ones who are 
getting paid the least. They are the 
producers of food and fiber. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, the 
majority whip, from the bottom of my 
heart. He is eloquent. But when he said 
that he was following the leadership of 


any other Senator on the dairy situation, 


he was being much too modest. 

The statement he has made about the 
American farmer is true. It is sad that 
it cannot be said more often or more fre- 
quently called to the attention of the 
American people, as it should be called 
to their attention. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. President, to sum up, I have just 
talked to hundreds of Wisconsin dairy 
and beef farmers. Their income, like 
that of all farmers in this country, is 
shamefully low, although their hours of 
work, their investment, the risk they 
take and especially the efficiency with 
which they do their work are greater— 
and I mean far greater—than people off 
the farm. 

Wisconsin farmers know this. They 
want to do something about it. They 
feel the present farm program is doing 
a wretched job for farmers and taxpay- 
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ers. They have hope that President 
Johnson, as a man who has demon- 
strated his interest and knowledge of the 
farm problem, will be helpful. They 
favor the Proxmire dairy bill and the 
McCarthy amendment. 

But they are not optimistic about po- 
litical action. They have been to that 
well many times in the past and found it 


dry. 

There is growing enthusiasm for the 
direct organization and collective bar- 
gaining approach of the National Farm- 
ers Organization. The problems and ob- 
stacles in the way of this organization 
are massive, but if the farm situation 
continues to deteriorate they may give 
the NFO a big try. 

Finally, these farmers should be sa- 
luted for the marvelous job they have 
done in giving this country—and they 
are responsible for it—its decisive eco- 
nomic edge in fighting for peace and 
freedom. 

Our advantage over the U.S.S.R. is not 
primarily in factory production or com- 
mercial enterprise, but in agriculture. 
Here is where we are beating the Soviet 
Union. The American farmer is respon- 
sible for our success; yet he is being left 
out of our great prosperity. He is the 
No. 1 victim of economic injustice in 
America. It is time we acted to pass 
at least the limited farm legislation that 
is now before us to give the American 
farmer the justice he has so richly 
earned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his very able statement, which is 
economically sound, and which is graphic 
and vivid. I believe that a large part of 
the farm difficulty arises from the fact 
that the demand for most farm products 
is what economists call inelastic. An 
increase of 5 percent in the total quan- 
tity may depreciate the price figure by 
appreciably more than 5 percent. In 
connection with wheat, it will cause a 
reduction of from 15 to 20 percent in the 
price per bushel. As the total expands, 
other things being equal, the gross in- 
come diminishes. 

This is a difficulty which is almost in- 
herent in the price system. It does not 
justify it. It does not furnish an excuse 
for our doing nothing. It does call for 
a very careful program. I wondered 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin has 
in mind certain plans which in his judg- 
ment would increase the total farm in- 
come. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I feel that the bill 
which I introduced and which was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and passed by the 
Senate, and of which the Senator from 
Illinois was a supporter, the Proxmire 
dairy bill, will help to some extent. I 
had hoped that the McCarthy amend- 
ment would be added to it, because that 
certainly would be helpful. The pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] on the wheat program would 
also help. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is really a pro- 
duction payment plan; is it not? I do 
not say that in derogation. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. Let me correct my statement. 
The one I was thinking of was the wheat 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] and the 
Senator from Minnesota. The Senator 
from Minnesota is so versatile, he is a 
sponsor of both bills. The wheat bill is 
modeled after the Voluntary Feed Grain 
Act, which has increased the income of 
the feed grain farmers. It has worked 
very well, and they like it. It is a practi- 
cal approach. 

Unfortunately, I have not had time to 
study in great detail the cotton bill, 
introduced by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. X 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is the question 
of how large an income we should pro- 
tect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The point the Senator has made is ab- 
solutely fundamental; that is, in con- 
nection with the inelasticity of demand 
for food. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What the Senator is 
doing is not so much suggesting a rem- 
edy, as he is ringing a fire alarm to alert 
us to the fact that agriculture is in a bad 
way. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. I am also try- 
ing to suggest some remedies. I am 
making these remarks as a background 
for my bill, which is still pending in the 
House of Representatives. I believe that 
the wheat proposal can be a good pro- 
posal, and a helpful proposal. I believe 
that more and more farmers are relying 
on a sense of justice of Congress. The 
average farmer recognizes that he is no 
longer a vigorous political force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to praise the energy which he has 
put into his address. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. On this subject as well as on many 
others the Senator from Illinois has 
demonstrated his wisdom and com- 
petence. 


THE GROWING SERIOUSNESS OF 
FARM INCOME—OR LACK OF IT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
again congratulate the able senior Sena- 
tor of Wisconsin reporting on his recent 
tour of Wisconsin farm areas for this 
magnificent address. 

Based on my own conversations with 
Missouri farm people and my mail from 
them, particularly in recent weeks, prob- 
lems of farm owners and operators in 
Missouri are much the same as those 
found in Wisconsin. 

As illustration of this fact I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted at this 
point in the Recorp a telegram and three 
letters received in just the last few days, 
representative of a great many more in 
my files. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., January 7, 1964. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas the cattle industry in this coun- 
try has been very adversely affected by the 
uncontrolled dumping of foreign beef; and 
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Whereas such dumping gives American 
consumers lower grade products when many 
of them think they are buying first grade 
American beef: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Polled Here- 
ford Association composing 25,000 mem- 
bers commends the efforts of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association to seek the 
imposition of quotas and higher duties on 
imports. We strongly endorse the efforts of 
the Senators and Congressmen who are try- 
ing to enact legislation to this effect and we 
urge each of our members to make known 
his views on this question to his own Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

ORVILLE K. SWEET, 
Executive Secretary, American Polled 
Hereford Association. 
Troy, Mo., 
January 6, 1964. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SYMINGTON: Cattle and hog 
prices have fallen to a point where it is 
costing the farmer or livestock feeder large 
sums of cash money to cover the loss on 
their feeding operations. The sale of fat 
cattle and hogs represent a large portion of 
cash income for many farm families in Lin- 
coln County. If the current livestock prices 
continue to prevail it will bring financial 
hardship to many farm families. Fat cattle 
are going to market bringing $4 to $6 less 
than they cost. We recently sold fat steer 
cattle that weighed 1,120 pounds at 20 cents 
per pound. These cattle during the finishing 
period didn’t pay for the feed they ate, plus 
they sold for $12 per hundredweight less 
than they cost. 

Import meats have shown a large increase 
in the past year. It is my opinion that 
this is going to have to be stopped or at 
least be adjusted to bring our livestock prices 
in line with our cost of production. 

It leaves a mighty bad taste in your mouth 
when you sell fat cattle at 20 cents per pound, 
which is below the cost of production, and 
when you go to the supermarket you see beef 
selling for prices no lower than when cattle 
sold for 24 to 26 cents per pound and still 
worse is that the supermarket is merchan- 
dising large amounts of imported meats. 

The production of beef and pork in this 
Midwest region of the United States repre- 
sents a large percentage of the total tonnage 
of dressed meat produced in this country. 
Good cattle and hog prices are the key to 
a high economy for the Midwest. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES L, WITTE. 
SILEX, Mo., 
January 9, 1964. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SYMINGTON: We feel certain that 
you are as familiar and sympathetic with our 
problems as we are, but want to express to 
you our views. It seems to us that it is a 
downright injustice to farmers and feede:s 
to have to sell their products at prices that 
not only don’t show a profit, but often show 
a loss. And this at a time when all the rest 
of the economy is enjoying prosperity that 
has never been equalled. 

We feel that the alarming rise in imports 
of meat and meat products has a great deal 
to do with the lowering of our livestock 
prices. While some of our USDA economists 
have maintained this has had little or no 
effects on livestock prices, they have also 
said before that a 5-percent increase in 
supplies of cattle or hogs would mean a 10- 
to 15-percent decrease in values of livestock. 
Seems to us they talk from both sides of 
their mouths. 

Will you please use all of your influence to 
get these imports slowed down if not 


stopped? 
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Thank you very much for your help in this 

matter. 
Yours very truly, 3 
DENNIS SULLIVAN. 
IBERIA, Mo., 
January 9, 1964. 
Hon. SYMINGTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Am writing in regards to the 
condition of the south half of Missouri. As 
you are well aware, this part of Missouri de- 
pends on dairy and stock cows for their 


livelihood. With 2-year drouth, no water, 
high price of food and feed“ have put the. i 


farmers in the starvation class. They have 
had to sell off their cows as they cannot feed 
them, at the price of feed and the low price 
of milk. If something isn’t done soon, the 
farms will be abandoned and grow up in 
brush, Surely there are people in Washing- 
ton smart enough to understand the small 
farmers’ condition, and do something about 
it. We don't get anything for our eggs and 
chickens and the price of grain is too high to 
feed them. Buying repairs and equipment 
is out of the question, as we've borrowed to 
ae Creeks are dry the first time since 

I like to see something done for the poor 
farmer instead of the big operator. 

I hope you will get something through 
soon to help us before it is too late. I feel 
like President Johnson will make us a good 
President. 

Yours respectfully, 
RENNAKER. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
stated in these communications, many 
Missouri farmers are losing money on 
their cattle, their hogs, and on their 
dairy operations. Very few are getting 
any return on their investment, let alone 
fair wages for their labor. 

Unless there is some remedial action 
by the administration and the Congress, 
the situation will get worse before it gets 
better. 

This situation, particularly on beef 
and milk prices, has been a matter of 
concern to me for many months, 

I would hope that the administration 
will continue, as vigorously as possible, 
with its negotiations to get agreement 
for reduction in the imports of meat and 
meat products to this country. In beef, 
these imports now exceed 10 percent of 
the American domestic market. 


SENATOR HUMPHREY’S ADDRESS 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDER- 
ATION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

December 10, 1963, I had the privilege 
of addressing the membership of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at its 
convention in Chicago. The Farm Bu- 
reau and I have not always agreed on 
matters of agricultural policy, so I con- 
sidered it a privilege to be asked to speak 
at this important gathering. 

I discussed a number of items in this 
address, including our agricultural ex- 
ports; Soviet farming; Public Law 480, or 
food for peace; the need for new wheat 
legislation; the European Economic 
Community; Government’s role in agri- 
culture; cooperation among farm organi- 
zations and among political parties in 
formulating agricultural policy; the ac- 
tivities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; the need for adequate food 
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reserves; and why there should be estab- 
lished a National Commission on Agri- 
cultural Policy and Rural Life. I point- 
ed out that a new spirit of cooperation is 
needed in the light of a steadily reduc- 

ing farm population and rural represen- 
tation in the Congress. 

Mr. President, there has been consid- 
erable comment about this speech and 
many who were not present at the Chi- 
cago meeting have asked that I make it 
available to them. For this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, SENATOR 


10, 1963 


Thank you very much, Mr. Shuman. Be- 

fore I go much further, I hope that those 
who are managing the houselights will turn 
them up to give me an opportunity to see 
this wonderful audience. I'm not a per- 
former; I guess you'd call me a politician, so 
I gain my sustenance from contact with 
people. 

Mr. Shuman, and members of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, you've honored 
me-by inviting me to your convention, I 
feel very honored and privileged to pay my 
respects to all of you, and to speak to you, 
Mr. Shuman, as a fellow American, and to 
thank you for your good citizenship, your 
leadership and your dedication to this great 
country of ours. 

I was pleased to have been greeted this 
morning by the president of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Clarence Mey- 
ers, who met me at the airport with Mr. Jack 
Lynn. This was an unexpected honor, and 
I want Mr. Meyers to know that I am ever 
grateful. And then, just a few moments 
ago, I had the opportunity of saying hello 
to Mrs. Ballum, who is from Goodhue Coun- 
ty in Minnesota, and who is the chairman 
of our State Women’s Committee of the Fed- 
eration. So, to my fellow Minnesotans who 
are here, a warm greeting. 

I am pleased to see an old compatriot, Mr. 
Roger Fleming, in the audience. I probably 
shouldn't say old, because he's really a 
young man and a compatriot in the govern- 
mental circles. Mr. Fleming greeted me with 
a warm welcome, and he handed me a copy 
of a speech and he said, “Now, Senator, there 
may be a paragraph or two in here that isn’t 
just like yours,” and I indicated to Mr. 
Fleming that it could be that in mine there 
might be a paragraph or two that was slight- 
ly different as well. But Roger and I have 
learned how to disagree on occasion without 
being disagreeable. And we don't happen to 
think that in a great United States such as 
ours, where we seek to have unity, that we 
have to have unanimity. We can have differ- 
ent points of view and still have common 
objectives. I would imagine that when we 
shake this all down, we're not as far apart 
as the printed world might indicate. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


‘Let me just say here at the beginning, that 
these days are rather sad for all of us—a time 
that we have lost a leader, a great leader, 
a time when many of us who have been close 
to that man find ourselves still operating 
under great sorrow and difficulty. Out of 
this sorrow, out of this tragedy, I believe has 
come a greater sense of understanding and 
tolerance in our country; some soul search- 
ing as to our objectives and our manners; and 
‘a greater appreciation of the role of the 
United States of America in the affairs of 
this entire world. Free people everywhere, 
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and indeed, people who are not privileged to 
live under institutions of freedom, have sor- 
rowed with us. Their tears have been as 
ours, and their worries and their fears as 
ours. 5 

But thank God, and I say this in all rever- 
ence, our Founding Fathers created a system 
of government where power can be trans- 
ferred without violence and disorder and 
where succession to authority is guaranteed 
and is provided. 

I'm happy to say to this great assembly 
today, that the Government is in good hands; 
that a strong man is at the helm; that the 
institutions of free government and repre- 
sentative government still operate; and that, 
despite our great loss, we are yet strong. We 
are committed to the objectives of world 
peace under law, and we are committed to 
private, personal, and individual freedom and 
liberty. 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Now I want to bring you greetings from a 
very distinguished citizen, one who moved 
only a week ago into a new home. This 
letter is dated December 6, at the White 
House, in Washington, and I shall present 
this letter to Mr. Shuman after having read 
its contents. 

It reads as follows: 

Dran Mr. SHUMAN: Please express my 
greetings to the officers and members of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the 
45th annual convention of your organization, 
our Nation's largest national association of 
farmers and ranchers. If our democratic so- 
ciety is to thrive, it has a basic underlying 
need for free expression by its people. Those 
citizens whose roots are in the soil have a 
special responsibility to participate in policy 
discussions and to make recommendations to 
their Government. They are the source of 
the finest agriculture in all the world. We 
need to search for better ways, ever respon- 
sive to changing conditions, to enable our 
farmers and ranchers to share more fully in 
the bounty which they helped create. In 
this endeavor, how can we use the pricing 
mechanism of the free market with more 
vitality than presently? In this endeavor, 
how can we better coordinate the role of 
government with the area of the private 
sector, including farmers’ own institutions in 
the marketing of farm products? In this 
endeavor, how can our efficiency in produc- 
ing and marketing be refiected in fair and 
open competition in the world markets? In 
this endeavor, what should we do to assure 
ourselves of adequate reserves? These are 
the questions that must be answered as you 
meet to study the issues and facts underly- 
ing them. I will look forward with interest 
to your recommendations. 

“Sincerely, 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I consider it an 
honor to be able to read that message and 
present it to your president because it in- 
dicates a new spirit of understanding. I 
think it indicates to you, and I am sure it 
will to your officers, that there is a desire 
and a willingness to work together and to 
cooperate. I call to your attention one 
phrase in particular which I am paraphras- 
ing; to search, to find ways to do a better 
job; to find ways to make our market sys- 
tem work better; to find ways, if you please, 
to be able to more effectively compete in 
world markets. We're going to work to- 
gether for that. 


RESPECT FOR AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

Now I've had many disagreements during 
my days in public life with individuals and 
officers of your organization. But I have 
never held this organization in any other at- 
titude except one of respect because it rep- 
resents some of the finest people of the world. 
But I want to say that I believe that it is 
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our duty, when we have opposing points of 
view, to honestly express them and not try 
to cover them up. Only from the compe- 
tition of ideas do we find the better idea, 
the best way, at least, that we can devise to 
improve our situation, 

I don't have to sell the idea to you, that 
broad participation by farm organizations 
in national policy not only is satisfying to 
the democratic impulse but absolutely es- 
sential. If we are to do what history com- 
mands us to do, we must build free 
institutions and then work to build a work- 
able system of world peace. Our objectives, 
my fellow Americans, go far beyond agricul- 
ture or far beyond business or labor—to 
build free institutions that can enrich the 
lives of humankind, and above all, to find 
a way to pursue the path of peace. 

No group in this country has understood 
these objectives more clearly than farm 
people or farm organizations, and no seg- 
ment of our society has done more to trans- 
late that understanding into action. And 
this isn’t flattery; it’s a fact that ought to 
be understood. Now after discussion and 
after presentation of all the views—the 
biased and the unbiased, the objective and 
nonobjective, the selfish and the unselfish— 
there is a point at which we in Congress 
must act constructively to meet the real 
needs of our farm people—all of them, 


WE DON’T KNOW ALL THE ANSWERS 


Confession is good for the soul. I believe 
that those of us in public life ought to 
honestly state to you that we don’t know 
all the answers; that we should search for 
those answers. I have had to learn a great 
deal and unlearn a great deal, and whenever 
I get to the point where I quit learning, 
then I think I shouldn’t serve the people 
any longer. What a man needs today more 
than anything else is to recognize the great 
flow of information which is available, the 
new challenges which we face every day, 
and he must be big enough, at least in 
heart and mind, to acknowledge his own 
limitations, and be wise enough to seek the 
counsel of others who may have something 
to offer. I shall try to do that in my years 
of public responsibility. 

Now, all too often, we've seen the situa- 
tion wherein a member of one party intro- 
duces a piece of legislation, perhaps one 
affecting agriculture, and finds there is an 
automatic negative reaction by the opposite 
political party. All too often there has been 
an automatic adverse reaction when one 
farm organization took one position and 
another farm organization would take an 
opposite position on those recommendations. 
All too often, the net result of this auto- 
matically conditioned reflex action is that 
the farmers are hurt and the Nation is hurt 
by failure to get the action that is required 
to meet a particular situation. Divide and 
conquer is an old and sometimes useful 
technique used by the negatives, those who 
want to do nothing. But cooperation—not 
coercion—and by cooperation I mean work- 
ing together, is the essence of affirmative 
action, and this requires a degree of toler- 
ance, my fellow Americans. It requires that 
you don’t feel that you're omnipotent, that 
you have all wisdom and a monopoly on 
virtue. Few people have it. 


AGRICULTURE NEEDS RECOGNITION 


I think it is time that all the American 
people, particularly in these great metro- 
politan centers, take note of the contribu- 
tion that American agriculture has made 
to this Nation and not only to this Nation, 
but to the rest of the world as well. We 
have taken this American miracle of agri- 
culture for granted, and we often consider 
it commonplace. We need to study, and we 
need to know better the contributions of 
agriculture to the growth of our economy. 
We need to study and to know better the 
extent of the dependence of the rest of this 
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economy on the gallant 8 percent of our 
population who take the risks of drought 
and flood, hail and early frost, insects and 
markets and all the uncertainties of the 
marketplace. 

We need to study and we need to know 
how we can improve the lot of this numeri- 
cally and proportionately shrinking group, 
in a constructive bipartisan spirit. We need 
to do these things if for no other reason 
than the matter of simple justice, and we 
need to do these things because there are 
many others in our society who are pri- 
marily dependent upon the production of 
this great basic source of food and fiber. 


TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


Right now we are in the midst of a great 
technological revolution in agriculture, in 
fact, in every aspect of society, that not only 
is irreversible but is accelerating at jet age 
speed. The American consumer is now en- 
joying food at the lowest cost of any people 
in the world in terms of human effort ex- 
pended. Yes, the American consumer not 
only has the world’s richest diet, but also has 
the world’s most nutritious and varied diet. 

And let me say for the record, for the peo- 
ple of this great city of Chicago, and for any 
other part of America, the American con- 
sumer of food receives his food or receives 
the family food basket at a smaller percent- 
age of earned income than any other con- 
sumer in the world. The best bargain in the 
world today is the food basket for the Ameri- 
can family, and the American farmer has 
made that possible. 

PRAISE FOR PROCESSORS, DISTRIBUTORS 

I wouldn’t want to forget to pay my re- 
spects to our great system of processing and 
distribution. The quality of our food and 
the manner in which it is distributed and 
marketed and handled is a tribute to this 
entire industry, to this entire area of our 
economy. No finer products, none more 
wholesome and none more well guarded in 
terms of public health, are to be found any- 
where. 

Now, at the same time as agriculture 
production has been increasing, which is a 
well-known fact, employment in the agri- 
culture labor force has declined sharply. We 
now are at a point where it takes less than 
7 million farm operators and workers to pro- 
duce food and fiber for 190 million Ameri- 
cans, and to satisfy our commercial exports, 
our food-for-peace program, our reserves, and 
still have some left over. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let the record be 
clear: If the go-ahead sign ever were given to 
American agriculture to produce to its ut- 
most, the volume of production would al- 
most be beyond human calculation. We 
know how to do the job, and in this world, 
where most of the people live close to the soil 
and work day and night to eke out an exist- 
ence from the soil, the miracle of American 
agricultural efficiency is something that 
staggers the imagination and leaves the im- 
print of American leadership without ques- 
tion in every area of this globe. 


EXPORTS ARE INCREASING 


While the quantity and quality of U.S. 
food consumption have been upgraded, we've 
also seen a sharp increase in the exports of 
food and fiber. We are very conscious of 
exports these days to the world markets. 
And we need to be, because America can 
overproduce for its own domestic needs. We 
now are exporting at the rate of about $6 
billion a year of food and fiber. Over $4 
billion of this is for cash commercial sales, 
hard currency. Thus our agricultural abun- 
dance is greatly aiding our balance-of- 
payments problem and greatly aiding our 
position as a great commercial nation in this 
new world. 

The rapidly advancing agricultural tech- 
nology affords a primary opportunity to help 
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the developing nations to help themselves, 
and I want rural people in particular, such 
as you members of this great organization, to 
know that our agricultural economy is doing 
an amazing job in terms of building a better 
world and helping to build a political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure suited to the as- 
pirations of many nations oriented toward 
freedom. This will provide strength to the 
free world and aid in the struggle with the 
forces of totalitarianism. 

What I am trying to do this morning is to 
show the affirmative aspects of our agricul- 
tural economy. We have had so many nega- 
tive voices. We've had so many people who 
have preached only negativism. I want to 
point out here this morning that a new day 
is upon us, and new approaches must be 
found to solve some of these problems. In 
a real sense what we need to understand is 
that agriculture is in the forefront of the 
struggle for a better world. It’s not a lag- 
gard; it’s not a burden; it is not what’s hold- 
ing America back. It is what's putting 
America ahead, 


CONTRAST TO SOVIET COUNTRIES 


I've seen some of the factories behind the 
Iron Curtain, and some of my colleagues 
have seen there the achievements in the field 
of atomic science. We know of sputnik and 
we know of the astronauts and the cosmo- 
nauts, but I want to say that despite all the 
genius of Soviet technology and industry, 
they've never been able to operate a family 
farm, 

Collectivism negates human aspiration. 
Collectivism is anathema to individual lib- 
erty, and this Nation of ours must never 
follow any kind of course that leads to col- 
lectivism. We must follow only one course— 
the one that leads to individualism. There- 
fore, in our responsibilities as a world leader 
and to meet the needs of people, we need 
programs that recognize the breakthrough in 
agricultural technology and that are de- 
signed to meet these worldwide opportunities 
that I have mentioned. 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT ACT 


Such a program is outlined in part, and I 
remind you only in part, in the Agricultural 
Trade Adjustment Act, known all over the 
world as Public Law 480. In 1954, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation took the 
lead in developing this legislation. I was a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
when that happened. I had something to do 
with bringing about passage of the legisla- 
tion, along with other members of the com- 
mittee, including the late and beloved Sena- 
tor Andrew F. Schoeppel, of Kansas, who 
really did a tremendous job in this particular 
area on Public Law 480. He ought to be re- 
membered for it. I get kind of discouraged 
at times because as people come and go— 
some who have: given their lives to their 
country—all too often they are forgotten 
after they're gone. I don't want to forget 
them. I don’t care what their party politics 
may be. When a man has done a good job, 
he deserves to be remembered. I want the 
American Farm Bureau Federation as well as 
other organizations to remember Andy 
Schoeppel, of Kansas. He did a good job for 
you. 

NOW CALLED FOOD FOR PEACE 

This program more recently has become 
known as the food-for-peace program. Food 
has become a very significant form of foreign 
economic assistance. I am tremendously im- 
pressed by the single overriding fact that 
without the farmers’ productive capabilities, 
the entire U.S. foreign assistance program 
would be much less effective than it is today. 
In fact, food for peace in many areas of the 
world is the most effective, and the most 
popular and worthwhile food program. I 
should think you people would be very happy 
today as we approach the Christmas season 
to know that the food and the fiber from 
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American farms has saved the lives of mil- 
lions of people. And you should be happy 
to know that there are a hundred million 
boys and girls this morning, throughout the 
world, outside of the United States, who are 
regularly receiving school lunches—food for 
their bodies which are created in the image 
of their Maker. There happens to be a bit 
of the spiritual involved in all of this, at a 
time when so many people are talking about 
the destruction of mankind. So I would 
think that rural families would be reverently 
grateful as well as genuinely happy that they 
have been able to save lives. 


SOME ARE OVERCAUTIOUS 


Now many good people have an overcau- 
tious attitude or even a critical attitude to- 
ward programs designed to move increased 
amounts of American food products overseas. 
I can understand some of their apprehension. 
This has been reflected in skeptical attitudes 
toward Public Law 480, which is the chief 
legislative means of moving our agricultural 
abundance to consumers who might other- 
wise have to do without it. But the experi- 
ence of recent years certainly should remove 
much of this apprehension. The insurance 
that these special export programs move ad- 
ditional quantities of farm products, in addi- 
tion to what is being absorbed by the normal 
commercial channels today, distinguishes 
Public Law 480 from other export programs. 
The food-for-peace program which has been 
considered by some to be the province of 
idealists might better be considered as the 
subject matter for hardheaded realists. 


PROUD TO BE AN IDEALIST 


I don't mind being called an idealist. I've 
had many people condemn me in public life 
as a do-gooder. Well, I would rather be a 
do-gooder than a do-badder, and I would 
rather be known for trying to do good than 
trying to do nothing. You have to be an 
idealist in order to ever come close to being 
a realist, because the realists, those who 
start out as being the hard, practical realists, 
end up doing nothing. The people who look 
ahead to the kind of a world they want, the 
kind of a family they want, the kind of a 
farm they want, the kind of a State and 
community they want are the idealists, and 
they are the genuine realists too. 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison did 
not know there would be an America like we 
have today, but they were dreamers and they 
were idealists. They did not know or at 
least were not sure that power could be 
passed from one President to another without 
violence. But they dreamed—they had 
ideals—and they turned out to be the real- 
ists. So, I'm happy to be considered an 
idealist. 

Doesn't it make economic sense, as well as 
moral sense, for the United States and other 
exporting countries to share abundance— 
God-given abundance—with the millions 
who are in need of food, rather than to store 
it in bins or be forced to accept stern con- 
trols to reduce production? 

It seems to me that we should use every 
possible tool for the preservation of peace. 
I know of no more noble ambition or pur- 
suit than to sacrifice for peace, and I don't 
think that makes you a pacifist or coward. 
The bravest man who ever walked this earth 
was the Son of God and the Apostle of 
Peace, and He sought peace constantly. This 
food and fiber tool that we speak of—a 
unique tool for peace—is made in America. 
As an American I’m proud of the fact that 
not only have we the science and technology 
to unleash the power of the atom, which 
can be used for good or for evil, but also we 
have the science, the technology, the know- 
how and the ability to release the power of 
the earth to produce food to feed the hun- 
gry; fiber to clothe the naked; and food to 
heal the sick. 
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A BIPARTISAN PROGRAM 

The program I’ve spoken of, which has 
come to be called food for peace, is bipar- 
tisan. It has the support of the responsible 
leadership of both parties and of all seg- 
ments in the Congress. It ought to have this 
support, and I hope that youll insist that 
it be maintained on that basis. 

I believe that when the history of the 
20th century is written, the development of 
the food for peace program will be looked 
upon as one of the most constructive steps 
ever taken by any nation. We ought to be 
thinking not of how to stop it, but how to 
improve it; and we ought to rid ourselves of 
this idea of surplus disposal—as if human 
beings can ever be considered built-in dis- 
posal units. 

SOME IDEAS ABOUT WHEAT 


Now let me say a word or two about wheat. 
Many people think we raise a lot of wheat 
in Minnesota. The truth is, we don’t. We 
raise a little, but we have a much more var- 
ied and diversified farm economy than just 
the wheat economy. But wheat is bread, 
and I think it's fair to say that we've arrived 
at the time in history when literally we can 
banish hunger from the face of the earth. 
I don’t mind telling this audience that rd 
rather have America known as the Nation 
that healed the sick, fed the hungry, taught 
the illiterate, and helped the weak, than to 
have it known as having the most powerful 
military establishment the world has ever 
created. I'm not so foolish as not to know 
that we need defense, but I think there's 
‘something else needed in this world besides 
armaments. 

Wheat has played the largest commodity 
role in this food for peace program, and I 
noted as I checked material for this message 
that we have exported under Public Law 
480 since July 1954 about 3 billion bushels. 
This represents about 63 percent total of 
wheat exports during this period. It would 
be well to stop for a moment and think 
about the economic chaos or explosion which 
would have occurred in U.S. agriculture if 
these markets had not been available. But 
it should also be noted that more than 70 
percent of the U.S. agricultural exports are 
normal commercial exports, and we've built 
many new markets by the use of food for 
peace. In a sense, these commercial exports 
constitute food for peace at its best—mu- 
tually beneficial, multilateral trade using the 
efficiency of commercial trade channels. 
The soundest and the simplest way to main- 
tain our balance of payments would be to 
utilize to the maximum the productive effi- 
ciency of our farmers by finding ways to 
increase our agricultural exports even more. 


COMMON MARKET CONCERNS US 


The American farmer has a tremendous 
stake and a tremendous interest in the poli- 
cies that are being developed in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community—the Western 

nations—because these discussions 
will have an important bearing on what may 
happen to the exports of American farms 
to the Common Market. It is essential, 
therefore, that our Government make sure 
that American farm exports are in no way 
handicapped by European Economic Com- 
munity agricultural policy. The opportunity 
to expand our farm exports is possible only 
if we bargain hard and from strength. 

The President has been given the author- 
ity by the Congress to negotiate for opening 
of greater trade opportunities through the 
Trade Expansion Act, and I can assure you 
this authority given to the President will be 
used, and it will be used to gain tariff con- 
cessions and other concessions in favor of 
our agricultural exports. 

And I want to make this personal promise 
to you: I'll do whatever I can individually to 
back up that presidential determination. 

Now, if we're going to maximize our ex- 
ports—and that’s a matter of interest to this 
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organization, to our country, to the Com- 
mon Market and to the other areas of the 
world—I think we must offer, as I have said, 
the best quality at competitive prices. There 
is no substitute for price and quality when 
it comes to competing for commercial mar- 
kets abroad. Therefore, every policy that we 
pursue must be to try to strengthen what 
we call the operation of the market—includ- 
ing the market price. 
GOVERNMENT'S ROLE DEFINED 

I want to make my position clear: I don’t 
believe Government programs ought to su- 
persede the operation of our normal markets. 
Government programs should be designed 
not to supplant but to supplement; not to 
take over, as I shall emphasize here today, 
but to assist; not to move in as a competitive 
force, but to make competition more just 
and to make it more effective for the farm 
producer and for the Nation. Your officers, 
and this organization, played a very impor- 
tant role in getting the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 passed, and your officers and your 
members are taking a keen and continuing 
interest in its implementation. The act 
equips the President with a formidable ar- 
mory of negotiating powers. Now the objec- 
tive of the United States is to halt and if 
possible to roll back the trend toward more 
agricultural protectionism in these markets. 
The United States has declared plainly and 
repeatedly—and it has done this through 
the President, through Secretary Freeman, 
and through the Secretary of State—that it 
cannot conclude another round of trade 
agreements unless its major agricultural ex- 
port commodities are included in a fair and 
significant way. To put it in simple lan- 
guage, these negotiations must benefit our 
farms as well as our factories or we're not 
going to sign on the dotted line. 


WE'RE BOUND TO SUCCEED 


I'm confident of our ultimate success. No 
country however prosperous can indefinitely 
afford to keep valuable human and material 
resources locked up in obsolete and ineffi- 
cient forms of agriculture. As we push for 
better trade agreements, we actually help 
our European friends who are today the 
victims of their own self-imposed obsoles- 
cence. We must, therefore, make sure that 
we have access to reasonably priced, effi- 
ciently produced food and fiber. For indus- 
trial nations this is an essential factor in 
maintaining vigorous economic growth and 
national strength. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
to be congratulated for its strong efforts in 

maximizing exports of agricultural com- 
modities. Your Rotterdam office is serving 
as a focal point for the promotion that’s so 
essential to increased utilization and con- 
sumption abroad of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and your programs of expanded markets 
and commerce are highly commendable 
undertakings. And we are aware of it, and 
grateful for it. 

Now while we continue to concentrate on 
finding new farm markets abroad, we must 
not lose sight of what’s happening here at 
home, as agricultural programs are designed 
and policies are carried out. There is one 
area of Government activity which is causing 
me concern, and this is the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
established, and I quote from its charter: 
“For the purpose of stabilizing, supporting, 
and protecting farm income and prices, of 
assisting in the maintenance of balanced and 
adequate supplies of agricultural commodi- 
ties, products thereof, foods, feeds, and fibers, 
and of facilitating the orderly distribution 
of agricultural commodities.” 


CCC PROGRAM NEEDS STUDY 
Now it may be true, that the Commodity 


Credit Corporation is getting too large, has 
too many assets, too many personnel, and 
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too many farflung operations. At least it 
needs to be carefully reexamined, It has an 
important and significant role to play, that 
I know. 

I do not want my remarks to be in- 
terpreted as indicating that I am opposed 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, for I 
do not know what the American farmer 
would do without it. But the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was established with 
limited responsibilities. It was established 
to supplement farm income, not depress it. 
It was established to put a floor under prices, 
not & ceiling. It was established to aid the 
farm producer, to supplement the normal 
channels of trade and not to supplant them. 
And let me add, it was also established to 
cooperate with farmer-built, farmer-owned 
and farmer-operated organizations. 

At times I've heard disturbing evidence 
that the mandate of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter has not always been 
followed. There's a tendency on the part of 
some to want to make it a going business 
concern. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was not organized to do the business of 
the grain trade or of the farm cooperatives. 
It was established to make the market place 
more orderly, not more disorderly. It was 
created to help improve the price structure 
for the farm producer and not to lower it. It 
was established to promote orderly marketing 
and not to engage in dumping. 

Therefore, it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to see that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation operates within the framework 
under which it was designed. Here today, I 
give you my pledge that it will be my purpose 
through whatever means I have to see to it 
that the purposes of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are adhered to and that it shall 
operate within the framework of the law that 
designed it and established it, and not to 
wander into other fields. 

By the way, I know there is sometimes a 
little bit of discussion and dialog between 
the farm organizations; I have been informed 
of that. I also know that in our State, for 
example, there is a warm regard between the 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation and the president of the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union. These men are gentle- 
men, and they talk to each other. They re- 
spect each other, and they have many com- 
mon objectives. I also know that that’s the 
case in terms of national organizations. 
Both the men I mentioned know that I was 
raising the dickens with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and some of its opera- 
tions—I said some of them—a long time ago. 
Let me mention now that Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, a Republican from Vermont, and I, a 
so-called New Deal, Fair Deal Democrat from 
Minnesota—now part of the New Frontier 
which recently had the Texas insignia placed 
upon it—have at times seen eye to eye on 
vital issues. This great Republican Senator, 
who is a true friend of agriculture, and I, 
both addressed the Senate some years ago to 
say pretty much the same thing that I have 
said here today. 

NEW WHEAT LEGISLATION 

Now, let’s look ahead. I want to look 
ahead to new wheat legislation. New wheat 
legislation is essential. Now you just bear 
with me; I don’t ask you to agree with me. 
I just ask you to think with me. That isn't 
a retreat that's just sort of laying down the 
ground rules. 

The Department of Agriculture in its re- 
cent outlook sessions predicted a 5-percent 
reduction in 1964 net farm income will re- 
sult from the impending wheat situation. 
I’m worried about that. I told the President 
in a friendly conversation just last week that 
the tax bill would not do very much good if 
farm income dropped; that you can lose 
much of the effect of a tax program that is 
designed to stimulate the economy if you 
have a farm program that holds it back. So 
we've got to take a look at all sides, every 
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area. Because I’m concerned about this eco- 
nomic possibility of a drop in income, I've 
asked myself just how to be of maximum 
assistance to the 1,800,000 wheatgrowers and 
other farmers engaged in wheat production. 

I know that thousands of farm people 
voted against the certificate plan on the as- 
sumption that if they did, better legislation 
would be forthcoming. 

Now I don’t travel under false colors. I 
voted for that plan; I spoke for it in the 
Senate. When I take on a job, I try to do my 
best at it. I'm the majority whip of the 
U.S. Senate. I work for my President. I 
have a party responsibility as well as a sen- 
atorial responsibility, and I don’t think that 
a man ought to take on these jobs unless he's 
going to be true and loyal, I don't think the 
people who work for you and who work for 
Mr. Shuman ought to be for any other pro- 
gram except what you people endorse here in 
resolution. That’s their job. 

When I took on the job of being majority 
whip in the U.S. Senate, I resolved to be 
faithful to the President and faithful to my 
majority leader and faithful to the party 
‘program as it is presented to the Congress 
unless I serve notice that I can’t go with it. 
And I didn’t serve that notice. So when the 
votes came in, we took a licking, and I have 
had a few of these in my day. 

There has been new legislation intro- 
duced—legislation that is sponsored by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and in- 
troduced by many conscientious Congress- 
men—yes, you ought to applaud that. 
Other equally conscientious Congressmen 
have introduced other legislation. I con- 
sider myself in the latter category, and you 
can applaud that, too. 

OUTLINE OF WHEAT PROPOSAL 

My wheat proposal, which I hope you are 
going to support, has many of the features of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation bill. 
I don’t intend to tell you all of the differ- 
ences, but I intend to tell you of the simi- 
larities. First, my bill is voluntary; so is 
yours. It eliminates marketing quotas; so 
does yours. It provides for resale by the 
CCC at not less than 115 percent of support 
price; so does yours. It provides for offset- 
ting CCC out-of-condition sales, and believe 
me, that’s a big phrase, by open market pur- 
chases; so does yours. It has the objective to 
reduce stocks; so does yours. It will in- 
crease the use of wheat for feed; so will 
yours. That's a pretty good index of simi- 
larities. 

The basic concern on the part of your 
leadership is the fact that my proposal in- 
volves some payments so that one-half of the 
cooperating farmers would receive approxi- 
mately $2 per bushel, On the other half, 
cooperating farmers would receive an export 
payment of 25 cents per bushel on normal 
production. I recognize the reasons for the 
concern of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. My proposal does not provide for 
any limitation on payments, so there is no 
ceiling on opportunity. 

Now, with respect to cost, the amount 
definitely would be limited to the normal 
yield on the planted acreage. I believe that 
after careful study and a little friendly con- 
sideration, you will find that my proposed 
bill meets most, if not all, the criteria of a 
good bill, and I’m going to see Mr. Shuman 
about this privately, and see if I can't give 
him the “treatment,” as we say. 

It was after months of study and after 
much discussion and consideration I intro- 
duced this bill. Remember, I was one of the 
Democrats who introduced a bill when it was 
being said in Congress that the administra- 
tion wasn’t going to present any wheat bill. 
Well, let me assure you this administration 
is not going to let the wheat farmer down 
and no administration should or would dare 
do 80. 


LEGISLATION WILL BE PASSED 


As a spokesman for this administration, I 
can't tell you what kind of legislation will be 
passed, but it will receive the thoughtful 
consideration and guidance of your organiza- 
tion as well as others, We’re not going to 
let American farmers “go down the drain.” 

I recognize there is a diversity of interests, 
and I have attempted to be realistic. All I 
came here to do today is to urge you to please 
study the bill. 

Forget who sponsored it; just look at its 
substance. I’m going to take a look at your 
proposals, and I'm not going to have a dog- 
in-the-manger attitude either. I'm going 
to be fair about it. 

Now in addressing this important body, 
I must pinpoint a portion of my present 
overall philosophy. I have now become con- 
vinced that the time is at hand to free our 
farmers from their daily concern over the 
long-term implications of expanding regula- 
tions and controls. 

I told Jack Lynn on the way in here that 
I hoped I never got so bull-headed or stub- 
born that I wouldn't try to learn. That's 
what a man lives for. And as I said earlier 
today, I think there are better ways than 
mandatory programs for some of our com- 
modities. We ought to try to encourage, 
as I said before, the greatest use of the 
marketplace. 

We should try to encourage shifts in pro- 
duction into those commodities for which 
there are expanding needs, present or fore- 
seen. That is what I mean by shifting the 
use of the land into commodities in which 
there is no oversupply. Farmers just don’t 
like to leave land unused and being paid 
for. 

THE WELCOME MAT IS OUT 

By the way, I think I gather that you 
are kind of down on commissions. It just 
shows how I had gotten out of step. I want 
you to know that I have told your officers 
that my office, as the majority whip of the 
U.S. Senate, is open to them, and there is a 
friendly welcome mat out. And so men like 
your efficient Marvin McLain are constantly 
in there trying to educate me. I didn’t 
realize they took the invitation so seriously, 
I didn’t tell them to live there. Now, you 
might be on guard. I might change them 
a bit. I want to forewarn you. 

I happen to believe that we need a blue 
ribbon bipartisan commission to analyze 
and make recommendations as to our future 
food reserve requirements. I am getting a 
little tired of hearing about surpluses and 
nobody knowing how to define them. I 
haven’t heard anybody say we have a surplus 
of ammunition or atom bombs, but we've 
got a lot of them. We don’t know quite 
where to put them. And yet I remember 
the greatest general of all said, and I quote, 
“An army fights on its stomach,” and he 
didn’t mean crawling on the ground. He 
meant food. 

When I came back 2 years ago from Berlin, 
where there was a crisis in 1961, I reported 
to the President that I didn’t think there 
would be trouble over Berlin because there 
was a food shortage in East Germany and 
Eastern Europe, and nations do not attack 
when they do not have the food and fiber 
to sustain troops in the field. 

You can't have a powerful nation and 
powerful allles and have nothing to eat, and 
you can’t always be sure of your allies and 
you can never be sure of the weather. 
Therefore, a nation that takes on worldwide 
responsibility against a worldwide Com- 
munist menace better have supplies of fiber 
and food materials capable of fulfilling 
worldwide leadership responsibility. 

WE NEED FOOD RESERVES 

We must have food reserves. We must 
have food reserves for market stability, for 
weather uncertainty, for population in- 
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creases, for international commitments to 
our friends and allies, and to meet inter- 
national tensions and uncertainties. Fur- 
thermore, reserves must be differentiated 
from surpluses. Reserves should be sealed 
off from the market, and we must never 
forget that food is power. 

So I say, “Let’s quit arguing in 
now about whether we ought to have X 
million tons of cereals or pounds of vegetable 
oils. Let's find out—put the best minds we 
have to working on this and come up with 
a program.” 

We know for example that we have come 
up with a program for a certain number of 
missiles. We just don’t produce missiles 
when we feel like it. We have a program 
on the number of missiles we are going to 
use, based on the fact that we know we 
would lose so many missiles on the first 
strike. We don't just go around saying, “If 
you've got some time, produce some mis- 
siles.” We order them. We plan them. 

I don’t think it would be a bad idea if a 
general or two got to figuring out how our 
population will live or how we will fulfill 
the commitments of worldwide leadership. 

Now how about our dealing with the So- 
viet Union? The most peace-producing, the 
real peace-producing force today is the 
abundance of our food and fiber. No one 
dares move against us because of it. 


RUSSIA’S NEED IS FOOD 


Mr. Khrushchev was commenting recent- 
ly in the Communist Party press in Russia 
on the necessity for more food, not on the 
necessity for more missiles. He's got a lot 
of them. He even had enough to share not 
long ago. He has a lot of troops, too. He 
has more manpower. I think I have made 
my point. 

Now I come into a second venture into 
trouble land. Some of my advisers have 
said I obviously shouldn't mention this, but 
I am going to right now. I don't expect 
that there will be overwhelming approval 
of these suggestions, but if your officers still 
come to see me, I will work on them. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS REORGANIZATION 


In the very near future I will make an- 
other recommendation to the Congress. You 
may want to ponder this recommendation a 
little bit because it may have more meaning 
to it than just what these words indicate. 
I fully realize that the farm organizations 
are capable of making objective analysis of 
problems relating to agriculture. I know 
you folks know more about farming than 
the U.S. Congress knows. I know this, but 
I also know, as I said this morning, manu- 
facturers, farm organizations, women’s clubs, 
all recommended years ago that something 
needed to be done at the governmental level 
to promote reorganization of the executive 
branch of Government. 

There were resolutions passed until we 
didn't have a place to file them, and then 
one day in Congress we introduced legisla- 
tion to establish the Hoover Commission on 
the reorganization of the executive branch 
of the Government, and just the other day 
another old gentleman, that former President, 
Herbert Hoover, said to Lyndon Johnson, 
President of the United States, that he ad- 
mired, among other things, the work that 
Lyndon Johnson had accomplished as lead- 
er of the U.S. Senate in the fulfillment of 
the objectives of the Hoover Commission 
report. 

What I am trying to say, it took a com- 
mission, with the legal form of a legislative 
proposal and an Executive order, for a pub- 
lic law to become effective. I don’t think 
we have done everything on the Hoover 
Commission recommendation. One of the 
proudest possessions of my office is a citation 
from the Citizens Committee of the Hoover 
Commission, expressing gratitude to me for 
my work in this. 3 
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NEED COMMISSION ON RURAL LIFE 


Iam going to recommend to the President 
and to the Congress the establishment of a 
National Commission on Agricultural Policy 
and Rural Life. This Commission isn't just 
going to be made up of Congress. It would 
be composed not only of some public officials 
in the executive branch of Government, but 
also of leading economists, farmers, agricul- 
tural leaders, representatives of financial in- 
stitutions and the consumer. We need to 
take a good look at where we have been and 
where we are going. 

The purpose of this Commission would be 
to examine our past agricultural policies, 
their adequacy or inadequacy, their effec- 
tiveness or ineffectiveness and their relevancy 
to the present situation. It also would be 
the purpose of the Commission, under any 
proposal, to look ahead, to go into considera- 
tion of the technological revolution in agri- 
culture, the shift in farm population from 
the rural areas to the cities—this is a tre- 
mendous factor today—and what types of 
programs the Government should engage in 
relating to the price of agricultural products, 
in marketing, distribution, and agricultural 
credit. 

I am not seeking to build a Frankenstein 
of government. I am seeking to release the 
power of agriculture, and as I said here 
earlier, to have Government help and sup- 
plement, not take over. 

Rural America is changing. As a matter 
of fact, all of America is changing. We need 
to take a long look to the future. I took 
such a look 2 days ago when I looked at the 
Bureau of Census projections. 


LOSING FARM REPRESENTATION 


My fellow Americans, rural America is go- 
ing to be in serious trouble in Congress with 
few representatives, because there isn't any 
population left in rural America of any ma- 
jor proportion relating to the total popula- 
tion. Your representation in the future will 
be only in the Senate. 

There will be millions of people between 
Boston and Washington, D.C. in one 
megalopolis. Areas of the South or Middle- 
west will lose representation to areas of the 
West and Northwest, and particularly to the 
big cities like Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle. Those cities will grow and double 
their representation in Congress. By 1980 
less than 5 percent of the population of the 
United States will live in rural areas. 

I think we'd better take a good look ahead 
instead of going around putting band-aids on 
old sores. This generation of farmers knows 
that the winds of change are blowing. There 
is the leadership in our great farm organiza- 


tions, with the assistance of your elected . 


officials, to help shape these forces. This is 
a continuing challenge to your leadership to 
accommodate to an orderly change in our 
domestic society. This can be done by a new 
spirit of cooperation among farm organiza- 
tions. We can't afford guerrilla warfare at 
home or in Vietnam. 


ORGANIZATIONS MUST COOPERATE 


We'd better find some common denomina- 
tors, common objectives, common means, be- 
cause there are going to be all too many 
people in public life who have had no rural 
experience, no rural orientation. We've quit 
being born in log cabins. We are not getting 
many candidates saying, “I was born on the 
farm.” All they will know about farms will 
be what they have read in books. That's a 
poor substitute for being out in the fields or 
pasture. 

An outstanding example of the cooperation 
of which I speak among farm organizations 
is taking place, and it is a sign of the times. 
It is the St. Louis Grain Corp. Partners in 
this corporation, which owns a 244-million- 
bushel capacity grain elevator on the Missis- 
sippi River in St. Louis, are the following: 
The Illinois Grain Corp., a Farm Bureau 
affiliate; the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
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Association; and the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation of the State of Missouri—three di- 
vergent organizations that had enough good 
business sense to know that you've got to 
eat and live as well as argue, and they got 
together. I happen to think the leaders of 
these organizations have that ability. This 
operation demonstrates it, 

Farmers can get together to cooperate in 
handling their marketing problems. And I 
want to say that farmers know how to han- 
dle marketing problems about as well as 
anything if they will just get together and 
work on them and throw away all pettiness 
and partisanship. 

I am not just saying this to you. I also 
am saying it to another farm organization 
meeting in St. Paul. I don’t have two 
speeches. I have one speech to give to the 
two organizations—yours and the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association. 

Can you not pick up a new torch, marked 
effective cooperation between farm organiza- 
tions? It will burn brighter and light a 
broader highway to freedom and prosperity 
for our farm people. 

SERVICE IS THE WATCHWORD 

The watchword of this organization is 
service, and this is the watchword of any 
worthwhile organization. Can we not now 
decide that service to farmers is service to all 
people? Can we not now resolve to seriously 
attempt to gain the universal recognition of 
the farmer’s continuing role of doing more 
for more people than any other segment of 
our population? This has been the history 
of American agriculture. This is its future. 

This Nation in 1789 was largely an agrarian 
society and the basic beliefs and stability of 
a rural people have been immortalized in our 
Constitution, which has withstood so well 
the shocks and tests of 175 years. Out of the 
wellspring of the land we still draw our 
strength. I pledge to you that I will con- 
tinue to remind all Americans of the debt 
that we owe American agriculture. 

I want to thank the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation for listening to me. You 
are a generous, gracious, and considerate 
audience. 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC LEADER- 
SHIP IN LATIN AMERICA: THE 
VISIT OF DR. CALDERA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was privileged to be host at a luncheon 
today in honor of one of the rising lead- 
ers of progessive forces in Latin America, 
Dr. Rafael Caldera, leader of the Social 
Christian Party in Venezuela. 

In the recent presidential election in 
Venezuela, Dr. Caldera’s COPEI Party, 
which has been the junior partner in 
the Betancourt coalition government, 
scored the most impressive gains in the 
entire election, gaining 23 percent of the 
vote and thereby became Venezuela’s 
second strongest political party. 

The two victorious parties in the Vene- 
zuelan election represent the two prin- 
cipal reform-minded, non-Communist 
movements in Latin America, the Demo- 
cratic left group, and the Christian 
Democratic movement. 

As the leader of the Christian Social 
Party in Venezuela, Dr. Caldera is a key 
figure in the most rapidly growing demo- 
cratic political movement in Latin Amer- 
ica today. In important countries like 
Venezuela, Chile, Brazil, and Peru, Chris- 
tian democratic parties are rapidly gain- 
ing strength in the labor movement, in 
university and student circles, among 
younger professional people and in the 
rural areas. It is precisely because the 
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strength of the Christian democratic 
movement rests among the younger peo- 
ple that it is destined to play a major 
role in shaping the political, social, and 
economic life of Latin America in the 
present and near future. 

One major reason why this movement 
has flourished among the impatient 
idealistic youth of Latin America is that 
it offers an ideological alternative to 
Marxism, an integrated approach to the 
political, economic, and social problems. 
of society. We pragmatic North Amer- 
icans find it difficult to understand why 
Latin Americans consider the philosophy 
and ideology of a party as important as 
the specific practical measures recom- 
mended by the party. We are only now 
coming to realize that the ideological 
basis of communism is its principal at- 
traction for students and educated 
groups in Latin America, not its eco- 
nomic critique. It is for that reason 
that communism captures the university 
before the slum. 

Dr. Caldera and his Social Christian 
Party have understood the nature of the 
Communist appeal to younger people in 
the revolutionary atmosphere prevailing 
in most Latin American countries today. 
He appreciates the need for the reforms 
stipulated under the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and also the necessity for unity 
among progressive groups dedicated to 
achieving the aims of the Alliance. The 
achievement of the Betancourt govern- 
ment in maintaining a freely elected gov- 
ernment in Venezuela for the full 5-year 
term is due in great part to the coopera- 
tion of COPEI. In the new government 
that will be inaugurated early this year, 
the COPEI Party will be called to play an 
even greater role in continuing the pro- 
gressive government that Venezuela has 
enjoyed in the past 5 years. 

We know that Venezuela is under at- 
tack, that Castro-Communist forces con- 
sider it their No. 1 goal. Because 
Venezuela has great leaders like Dr. 
Caldera, I am confident that Venezuela 
will successfully resist the Communist 
threat, that Venezuela will continue to 
demonstrate what the Alliance for Prog- 
ress can achieve with leaders dedicated 
to its goals. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
January 15, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 14, 1964: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Tyler Abell, of the District of Columbia, to 
be an Assistant Postmaster General, vice 
Sidney W. Bishop, elevated, to which office 


he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Sheldon S. Cohen, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant General Counsel in the Department 
of the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service), vice Crane C. 
Hauser, resigned, to which office he was op- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be the 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

IN THE ARMY 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for promotion as 
a Reserve commissioned officer of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Charles Lutcher Southward, 0329922, 
Infantry. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, the 
following-named officers for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of said section, 
I nominate them for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving: 

Rear Adm. John B. Colwell, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Reynold D. Hogle, U.S. Navy. 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of vice admiral under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 5233. 

OFFICE oF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Donald F. Hornig, of New Jersey, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, vice Jerome B. Wiesner. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Joseph W. Barr, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for a term of 
6 years, vice Erle Cocke, Sr., resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Daniel 11: 32: The people that know 
God shall be strong. 

Almighty God, in this moment of 
prayer, may we be girded with courage 
and power to discharge faithfully those 
tasks and responsibilities which we can- 
not escape or evade but which challenge 
and demand the consecration of our 
noblest manhood and womanhood. 

We gratefully acknowledge that in Thy 
divine providence Thou hast chosen and 
entrusted our beloved country with a 
unique and very important mission in 
the arena of universal history and in 
the life of all mankind. 

Grant that all who are engaged in the 
business of statecraft may be used by 
Thee in making a distinct and signifi- 
cant contribution to the cause of peace 
and good will. 

May we daily be inspired with a new 
appreciation of the worth and dignity 
of human life, its origin and destiny, 
and its glorious capabilities and pos- 
sibilities. 


Hear usin Christ’sname. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE PANAMA CRISES 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week we have been shocked by re- 
ports from Panama. A number of people 
have been killed, many more injured. 
What started out as a foray by over- 
exuberant high school students was 
transformed into a mob of destruction- 
bent adults. Incident piled upon inci- 
dent to create a chasm of ill feeling and 
distrust between two nations. 

The charge that the United States had 
committed acts of aggression upon a na- 
tion it had much to do with creating 
would be laughable but for the fact blood 
has been shed. This makes it tragic. Of 
course, there has been no aggression. 

The swift steps taken to alleviate this 
situation appear at the moment to be 
bringing about the desired results. But 
in our desire and haste to reach a peace- 
ful solution we must take care to main- 
tain our basic military and political 
positions. Any deviation could be mis- 
taken as a sign of weakness. Such an in- 
terpretation would only encourage those 
who incited the mobs last week. 


TO INSCRIBE ON THE SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING “IN GOD WE 
TRUST” 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
building housing the Supreme Court of 
the United States belongs to all of the 
people of the United States. It is a pub- 
lic structure. Like our oath of alle- 
giance and our coinage, this public 
building should bear that fundamental 
declaration of trust that is the signal 
difference between freedom and com- 
munism, that In God We Trust.” 

When some Members of this body 
have previously sought to cause the 
phrase “In God We Trust” to be in- 
scribed in the courtroom inside the Su- 
preme Court Building, they have en- 
countered an opinion of the Architect of 
the Capitol that such inscription re- 
quired the approval of the Chief Justice. 
This, the Chief Justice on October 28, 
1963, in a letter to the Architect of the 
Capitol, declined to do saying in part 
that: 

Ornamentation other than that provided 
in the original plans would detract from the 
total concept of the building. 


I have today introduced a bill that 
would direct the inscription on the out- 
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side of the front of the Supreme Court 
Building itself of the words “In God We 
Trust,” notwithstanding the provision 
of any other law. 

As the property of all of the people 
of the United States who are increas- 
ingly concerned with interpretations of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
itself that continually restrict refer- 
ences to God Almighty in our public 
life, I believe it is most appropriate that 
Congress should insist on this continu- 
ing reminder in the marble of the Su- 
preme Court Building that indeed we do 
trust in God. 


JOINT MEETING TO RECEIVE PRESI- 
DENT OF ITALY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1964, for the Speaker to declare 
a recess subject to the call of the Chair 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting the President of the Republic 


of Italy. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NEWS LOCKOUT AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, what 
has happened to the televised Presiden- 
tial news conferences? Why has Presi- 
dent Johnson failed to meet the Wash- 
ington news corps in the kind of give- 
and-take atmosphere that prevailed 
under Presidents Kennedy and Eisen- 
hower? Why has there been.this aban- 
donment of a Presidential activity that 
provided the American people a unique 
opportunity to see the Chief Executive 
in unrehearsed action? 

Just last week we heard the President 
say in his state of the Union message: 

Let us carry forward the plans and pro- 
grams of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Certainly, the open news conference 
with the American public in the televi- 
sion audience was a prominent part of 
the “programs” the President now urges 
be continued. 

I do not believe the President has for- 
gotten the regular meetings his prede- 
cessor held with representatives of the 
press, radio, and television. During his 
2 years and 10 months in office, President 
Kennedy conducted more than 60 of 
these news conferences. 

News men and women are anxious to 
meet the President in a situation that 
permits direct questions and demands 
direct answers. The people of the Na- 
tion are anxious to assess their new lead- 
er under these conditions. 

An occasional kaffeeklatch, barbecue, 
or guided tour of the White House is no 
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substitute for the more objective and less 
personal format of the televised news 
conference. I hope these meetings will 
be resumed shortly and that there will 
be no news lockout at the White House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: ; 


[Roll No. 4] 
Addabbo Hébert Mosher 
er Herlong Murray 
Anderson Hoffman Norblad 
Aspinall Holifield O'Brien, Ill. 
Baring Holland O'Brien, N.Y. 
Barry Horan O'Hara, Mich. 
Bass Hosmer O'Konski 
Bell Hutchinson Olsen, Mont. 
Brock Jarman Osmers 
Brown, Calif. Jensen Patten 
Broyhill, N.C. Johansen Pirnie 
Buckley Jonas Powell 
Cameron Kee Pucinski 
Carey Kelly Randall 
Cederberg Rhodes, Ariz 
Clancy Kluczynski Riehlman 
Cohelan Laird Rivers, Alaska 
Curtis Lankford Rivers, S. O 
Daddario Latta Rooney, Pa 
e Lesinski Roudebush 
Dawson Libonati Roybal 
Denton Lindsay Schneebeli 
n Lloyd Schwengel 
Diggs McCulloch Shriver 
McIntire Smith, Iowa 
Edmondson Macdonald Steed 
Everett MacGregor Stratton 
Flynt Martin, Talcott 
rty Martin, Nebr, Thompson, N.J 
Frelinghuysen Ma Ullman 
Fulton, Pa Matsunaga Westland 
Garmatz May White 
Gary Michel Wickersham 
Gill Miller, N.Y. n, 
Goodell Milliken Charles H. 
Monagan Wright 
Harsha Moorhead Wydler 
Harvey, Mich. Morse 
Hays Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 313 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
sa under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN 
VESSEL CONSTRUCTION EX- 
PENSES 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 82) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
in order to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain vessel construction ex- 
penses, with Senate amendments there- 
to, disagree to the amendments, and ask 
for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. BONNER, 
ASHLEY, DOWNING, TOLLEFSON, and VAN 
PELT. 
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AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL 
AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 594. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1153) to amend the Federal Airport Act to 
extend the time for making grants there- 
under, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmiTH] and at 
this time I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 594 
provides for consideration of S. 1153, a 
bill to amend the Federal Airport Act to 
extend the time for making grants there- 
under, and for other purposes. The res- 
olution provides an open rule with 2 
hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the substitute amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The purpose of S. 1153 is to extend the 
authorization of Federal matching funds 
for airport development for 3 additional 
years until June 30, 1967. 

The present law does not expire until 
June 30, 1964. However, in view of the 
change which was made at the time of 
the last extension of the act with regard 
to the manner of funding the Federal air- 
port aid program through annual ap- 
propriations rather than through the 
contract or advance obligation authority 
which had prevailed theretofore, it is 
necessary to enact the authorization leg- 
islation at this time in order to provide 
the necessary leadtime. 

The Federal airport law was enacted 
into law in 1946 to set up a program of 
Federal aid for the purpose of provid- 
ing a system of public airports ade- 
quate to meet future needs of airport 
transportation throughout the Nation. 
The purpose was to develop a national 
plan for the orderly expansion of air 
transportation and to meet the needs 
which developed by reason of scientific 
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advancement year by year. This Fed- 
eral supervision of the Nation’s air trans- 
portation contributes greatly to air 
safety but imposes certain conditions 
and restrictions which must be met by 
those receiving Federal matching funds. 
Public airports throughout the country 
which are not included in this supervi- 
sion or planning are not eligible for Fed- 
eral financial assistance. The great ma- 
jority of public airports in this country 
have participated in the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act. 

Under the national airport plan as 
revised, the administrators requests for 
airport development are $231 million for 
fiscal 1964, $151 million for fiscal 1965, 
and $178 million for fiscal 1966. During 
the 3-year extension which this legisla- 
tion provides, the administrator intends 
to continue to assist those commercial 
airports entering the jet age, and to fur- 
ther the development of jet aviation air- 
ports. It also seeks to improve airport 
transportation service through the en- 
couragement of regional airports and 
also to improve airport safety through 
installation of improving lighting sys- 
tems and other ground facilities. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 594, as 
the gentleman from Indiana said, pro- 
vides for 2 hours of debate for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1153, the purpose 
of which legislation is to extend the au- 
thorization of Federal matching funds 
for airport development for 3 years until 
June 30, 1967. 

The report sets forth about 10 changes 
that this bill will make. I think four of 
them should be called to your attention. 

It does extend the time for Federal 
matching funds for airport development 
for 3 years until June 30, 1967. 

The present law does not expire until 
June 30 of this year. It is necessary to 
enact this legislation in order to provide 
for the necessary leadtime. 

The second change of importance is to 
continue the present annual authoriza- 
tion of appropriations to become avail- 
able for obligation under grant agree- 
ment at the beginning of each of the 
fiscal years, June 30, 1965, June 30, 1966, 
and June 30, 1967. 

Third, it does change existing law re- 
lating to a 50-percent Federal contri- 
bution to planning costs after a grant 
agreement for a specific project is en- 
tered into, to add provisions for grants 
for advance planning and engineering 
and increase the Federal contribution up 
to 6624 percent of the total estimated 
advance planning and engineering costs, 
rather than the 50 percent, as the law 
presently is. 

The fourth change of importance is 
that it changes existing law relating to 
the matters concerning which the Ad- 
ministrator must satisfy himself as a 
condition to any grant to add the re- 
quirements that the project or advance 
planning and engineering proposal is not 
inconsistent with concurrent plans of 
public agencies for the development of 
the airport area, and that reasonable ef- 
fort, including enactment of zoning laws, 
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has been taken to restrict the use -of 
land adjacent to the airport to activities 
compatible with airport operations. 


In my opinion, this is the most impor- 


tant change. With the jet age now and 
all the residences around many of the 


large airports where there is consider- 


able noise this will give the committee 
further opportunity to study those plans 
and see that they are consistent with 
local planning. 

The cost of the present bill will con- 
tinue on the same basis of $75 million for 
each of the 3 years, or a total of $225 
million. There has been some comment 
that there may be $200 million in the 
pipeline at the present time. Maybe 
this amount of money is not necessary, 
but that is what is called for. 

There is certain new language in the 
bill commencing in line 21 on page 11 
and continuing to line 8 on page 12. 
This amendment was placed in the bill 
with the thought in mind of protecting 
our legislative branch from any possible 
encroachment by the executive. 

I am further informed that due to the 
change which has unfortunately oc- 
curred recently possibly this language 
will be amended out. I wanted to call 
your attention to the fact that this 
amendment was placed in for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule and I have no requests for 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RICE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 570 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3742) 
to amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, relat- 
ing to the transfer of producer rice acreage 
allotments. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 3742, it shall be in order 
in the House to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill S. 1604 and consider the same. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 


30 minutes, pending which, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker; House Resolution 570 
provides for consideration of H.R. 3742, a 
bill to amend the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to the transfer of pro- 
ducer rice acreage allotments. The reso- 
lution provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, was amended by the 
87th Congress to give express statutory 
effect to the succession of interest pro- 
visions which for several years had been 
included in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s regulations governing the estab- 
lishment of farm rice acreage allotments 
in States and administrative areas in 
which such allotments are determined on 
the basis of past production of rice by 
the producer on the farm. The amend- 
ment created an inequity in that it com- 
pelled the rice producer who owned the 
farm to which a part of his rice history 
might be ascribed to sell not only his 
rice-farming equipment, but also his 
farm in order to quit the rice-producing 
business and pass on his rice history. 
On the other hand, the rice producer 
who owned no land in connection with his 
rice allotment, could get out of the rice- 
producing business and transfer his his- 
tory by selling his rice-producing equip- 
ment. This amendment would do away 
with this inequity and put both types of 
rice producers on the same basis. 

There would not be any additional cost 
to the Government as the result of the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 570. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this a bill dealing 
with the purchase or with the trading of 
allotments? 

Mr. SISK. No, as I understand it, it 
does not deal with that. It deals with 
the situation that might develop when a 
man, for example, decides to get out of 
the business of producing rice and it 
deals with the way in which he might 
dispose of his allotment. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any safeguard 
against the type of operation by that 
famous Texan—Billie Sol—what was his 
name? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is prob- 
ably more familiar with that case than 
I am. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any safeguard 
ee that kind of operation in this 

ill? 

Mr. SISK. I might say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, it is 
my understanding that there are ample 
safeguards in the law and there is noth- 
ing that is dealt with in this particular 
bill, which actually is an amendment to 
the law, which would open the door to 
or permit such action as occurred in the 
case to which, I believe, the gentleman 
is referring. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to be sure, be- 
cause so far as I know, no one has ever 
really gotten to the bottom of the Billie 
Sol deal and strangely enough, I do not 
know why, but I want to be sure in pass- 
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ing any further legislation on this sub- 
ject that we do not create a fertile field 
for another Billie Sol to operate—in 
Texas or anywhere else, for that matter. 

Mr. SISK. I agree completely with 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from California, House Resolution 
570 provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3742. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of saving 
time, the statement made by the gentle- 
man from California and his explanation 
of the bill is precisely as I understand 
the bill, and I associate myself with his 
remarks and will not take the time to 
repeat any of it here. 

In addition thereto, however, I would 
like to call the Members’ attention to 
page 5 of the committee report where 
some opposing views are set forth by two 
Members of the House and five different 
opposition statements are made therein. 

I would like to call one of them specifi- 
cally to your attention, and that is item 
No. 4 which states: 

4. This bill would compound the legisla- 
tive error made 2 years ago. At that time 
H.R. 9013 was enacted, giving statutory bless- 
ing to an administrative policy which sepa- 
rates the right to grow rice from a particular 
parcel of land, and permits the testamentary 
disposition of this right or, under some cir- 
cumstances, its transfer and sale to other 
rice producers. 

Before H.R. 9013 was enacted, the right to 
grow rice could be carried around in the 
farmer's pocket. After enactment, this right 
could be sold by producers who were tenants. 
The bill now before the House would extend 
beet right of sale to producers who own the 
land. 

If the trend indicated in this bill contin- 
ues, we can e to see the right to grow 
commodities bought and sold like the com- 
modities themselves with Uncle Sam serving 
as chief broker. What is done in rice may 
well become the precedent for other crops. 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule and I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL 
AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1153), to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act to extend the time for 
making grants thereunder, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1153, with Mrs. 
SULLIVAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
am very glad, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to recommend today to the House 
the extension of the Federal Airport Con- 
struction Act. 

As is true of many other Members of 
Congress, I have lived with this program 
for a good number of years—as a matter 
of fact, since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1946. 

I do not believe there is any question in 
the mind of anyone as to the contribu- 
tion the program has made to air trans- 
portation and to the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States. I do not be- 
lieve there is any question in the mind 
of anybody as to whether we should con- 
tinue to have commercial air transporta- 
tion to provide for the needs of our peo- 
ple in the future. 

In my judgment, if the need for this 
airport program existed in 1946, there is 
even a greater need now and for the 
“immediate future. 

The committee considered the pro- 
posed legislation with full and complete 
hearings conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wiut1aMms]. The gentlemen and his com- 
mittee have given thorough considera- 
tion to the problems of today as they 
relate to the future. 

As is always true when any worthwhile 
program is developed, as time goes along 
some modification is required. Some 
modifications are to be provided under 
the bill. 

Iam exceedingly pleased by the action 
of the committee, which was concurred 
in by the House 3 years ago, when a major 
policy change was made in the manner 
of funding for future airport construc- 
tion. 

All kinds of views and opinions were 
expressed at that time, to the effect that 
the program would be jeopardized by the 
major change. 


I was one of those who contended that . 


the program would be strengthened. In 
my judgment, these 3 years have proved 
that statement to be true. We have had 
these 3 years of experience. We are now 
coming into another era where we have 
a new type of aircraft. We know in the 
next few years there is going to be a ter- 
rific modification in the design and in 
the operation of aircraft. As a result, 
the committee feels now—and I think it 
is unanimous within the committee— 
that the primary objective should be in 
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the field of safety. This bill gives spe- 
cial consideration to that field.” 

In order that these modifications may 

be and will be thoroughly explained and 
described to you, I am pleased to yield 
now to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee who, with his committee, worked out 
these modifications and who will explain 
the bill which we have here calling for 
the extension. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus! 15 
minutes. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter and certain 
tables of information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

this bill would extend the Federal Air- 
port Act for another 3 years until June 
30, 1967, and continue the authoriza- 
tion of annual appropriations of $75 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1965, 
1966, and 1967. 

The present law expires on June 30, 
1964. Under the change which we made 
at the time of the last extension regard- 
ing the manner of funding the Federal 
airport aid program through annual ap- 
propriations rather than through the 
contract or advance obligation authority 
which had prevailed theretofore, it is 
necessary to enact the authorization leg- 
islation at this time in order to provide 
the necessary lead time. 3 

During the 3-year extension of the aid 
program proposed by the bill, the Admin- 
istrator intends to continue to assist 
those commercial airports entering the 
jet age; to further the development of 
general aviation airports; to seek econ- 
omy and improved air transportation 
service through encouragement of re- 
gional airports; and to improve airport 
safety through installation of improved 
lighting systems and other ground fa- 
cilities. 

This bill would continue the present 
annual authorization of appropriations 
to become available for obligation under 
grant agreements at the beginning of 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1965, June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1967 
as follows: $66,500,000 covering airports 
in the 50 States and the District of Col- 
umbia; $1,500,000 covering airports in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico in the amount 
of $600,000 each, and in the Virgin Is- 
lands in the amount of $300,000; and 
$7 million covering general purpose air- 
ports in the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia; continue existing law relat- 
ing to the apportionment of funds, 
namely, the apportionment of 75 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated among 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia upon the basis of an area popula- 
tion formula, with the remaining 25 
percent constituting a discretionary fund 
available to the Administrator to carry 
out any project in the national airport 
plan; continue existing law providing for 
the reversion to the discretionary fund 
of State-apportioned funds unobligated 
after the end of 2 fiscal years; continue 
existing law banning a Federal contribu- 
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tion for items not directly related to 
safety, such as terminal buildings, and 
continue existing law relating to the 
proportion of Federal contribution, 
namely, 50 percent on most project costs, 
with 75 percent for certain landing aids, 
such as runway lighting, and distance 
markers. 

Beyond the continuation for another 
3 years of these provisions which have 
been in the act, the committee amend- 
ment would provide for certain changes 
in the law as it exists today. 

The first would change existing law 
relating to a 50-percent Federal con- 
tribution to planning costs after a grant 
agreement for a specific project is en- 
tered into, to add provisions for grants 
for advance planning and engineering 
and increase the Federal contribution 
up to 6634 percent of the total estimat- 
ed advance planning and engineering 
costs. 

Agency regulations presently require 
the submission of airport layout plans 
before a project grant is made. In the 
past, however, very sketchy plans have 
been submitted in compliance with this 
regulation because many communities 
are unable or unwilling to expend funds 
for planning until they know whether 
Federal funds will be made available to 
participate in the airport development 
proposed by such planning. The com- 
mittee feels that, by providing advance 
planning and engineering grants up to 
6623 percent of the cost thereof, the 
Federal airport program will be sub- 
stantially improved. This new provision 
will lessen the delay which frequently 
occurs between the time Federal funds 
are allocated to an area for airport de- 
velopment and the time when a grant 
agreement is entered into utilizing such 
funds for airport development and, per- 
haps even more important, it will enable 
both the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the sponsor of the project to determine 
more accurately what the actual funding 
requirements will be for the immediate 
and future costs of the development. 

Two changes are made to existing law 
relating to the matters concerning which 
the Administrator must satisfy himself 
as a condition to any grant to add the 
requirements that the project or advance 
planning and engineering proposal is 
not inconsistent with concurrent plans of 
public agencies for the development of 
the airport area, and that reasonable 
effort, including enactment of zoning 
laws, has been taken to restrict the use 
of land adjacent to the airport to activ- 
ities compatible with airport operations. 

One new provision requires that as to 
both planning proposals and project ap- 
plications, the Administrator must be 
satisfied that they are not inconsistent 
with plans—existing at the time he gives 
his approval—of public agencies for the 
development of the area in which the 
airport is located. 

This change is not intended to require 
that all Federal aid be withheld until 
all local area development plans are in 
harmony. The committee realizes that 
there will be areas where such develop- 
ment plans are inconsistent. In such 
cases, the granting of Federal aid would 
depend upon the Administrator’s ap- 
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praisal of all relevant facts. In some 
instances, he could find that Federal 
funds should be granted notwithstanding 
a conflict in local development plans. In 
other instances, he could find that the 
consequences of proceeding with a par- 
ticular proposal for airport development 
might be such that the Federal Govern- 
ment should insist upon some reasonable 
reconciliation of local development plans 
before granting Federal funds. The 
committee expects this provision to be 
administered in a reasonable manner, 
keeping in mind the basic objective of 
the Federal Airport Act to develop pub- 
lic airports in conformity with a national 
plan designed to anticipate and meet the 
needs of civil aeronautics. 

The other new provision is that the 
Administrator must be satisfied, as a 
condition precedent to approval, that 
appropriate action—including adoption 
of zoning laws—has been or will be 
taken to assure that land areas in the 
immediate vicinity of the airport will be 
restricted to uses compatible with airport 
operations. 

The committee realizes that all spon- 
sors of airport projects do not have zon- 
ing authority and this provision is not 
intended to require that airport sponsors 
undertake action which is neither pos- 
sible nor practical, such as requiring a 
sponsor to purchase land adjacent to 
an airport where the sponsor cannot con- 
trol its use by zoning. The committee 
does recognize, however, that airport 
sponsors are public agencies with a voice 
in the affairs of the community in which 
the airport development is undertaken 
and should be required to use such in- 
fluences as they might have in a rea- 
sonable manner to assure proper zoning 
of land near the airport, to assure that 
schools are not built in the flight path 
of aircraft taking off or landing at the 
airport, and to discourage the develop- 
ment of residential housing—including 
apartments—in areas where noise levels 
would make such development unwise. 
The committee feels that such use of 
the influence of a sponsor would con- 
stitute “appropriate action” within the 
meaning of this amendment and that 
the Federal Government should insist 
upon an acknowledgment that the com- 
patible use of land near airports is a 
responsibility which must be assumed 
by local agencies. 

The fourth change adds a provision 
giving the Administrator and the Comp- 
troller General access to records required 
to be kept by grant recipients. 

The fifth change would add a new 
provision relating to actions by the 
executive branch of the Government in 
connection with airports receiving Fed- 
eral aid. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not heard that 
President Johnson has repudiated any 
of the Executive orders issued by the 
previous administration. I believe, for 
instance, that the Gesell report and the 
Executive order that followed on that is 
still in effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the principle 
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enunciated in this particular language 
which I insisted on placing in the bill 
several months ago has not changed. 
I still believe just as deeply in the phil- 
osophy of this amendment now as I did 
then. But I recognize the existence of 
a practical situation. 

President Johnson came before the 
Congress and in his first message to the 
Congress he made a remark to this 
effect: 

I believe deeply in the independence of 
the legislative branch. 


He went on further and said 
That is in the marrow of my bones, 


The gentleman may recall those 
statements. 

After we have a new President taking 
Office there is a feeling that the Congress 
should not be put in the position of pre- 
judging what this President might do; 
therefore reluctantly I agreed not to go 
all out to retain this language, although 
I still believe in the philosophy of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. President Johnson’s 
statement was made in appearance be- 
fore a joint session of Congress on No- 
vember 27, 1963; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember 
the date. I believe that is right. 

Mr.GROSS. Subsequently there came 
the foreign aid bill and the amendment 
to prohibit the sale of wheat to Russia. 
If I recollect correctly there was a lot 
of arm twisting put on Members of Con- 
gress by the White House and the pro- 
hibition was eventually knocked out. If 
this is an example of how the President 
keeps his hands off Congress, the ma- 
nipulations that went on with respect to 
the foreign aid bill, then I am not con- 
vinced for a minute that the marrow was 
very deep in his bones. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say that I do 
not intend to vote to take this language 
out, but I am not going to make a big 
issue of it. I hope the gentleman will 
vote with me and we will have at least 
two votes against taking the language 
out. It is my feeling, however, that the 
situation has changed somewhat in the 
past several months and that this lan- 
guage, perhaps, is not as necessary now 
as it was at that time. 

Madam Chairman, the committee has 
brought to you a good bill, and I hope 
the House will act favorably on the bill 
that we have presented. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Madam Chairman, few 
industries have experienced more spec- 
tacular growth or have contributed more 
importantly to the national economy 
than that of air commerce. Indeed, one 
facet of the industry, aircraft manufac- 
turing, with 650,000 employees ranks 
second in numbers employed only to the 
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motor vehicle and equipment industry. 
Another facet, the domestic trunk air- 
lines, realized in 1962 revenues of over 
$214 billion. They along with other do- 
mestic air carriers expect to increase the 
number of revenue passengers from 60 
million at the beginning of this year to 
85 million by 1970, and to increase their 
total passenger miles for the same period 
from 33 to 51 billion miles. The 13 local 
service carriers, a vital part of the in- 
dustry, grew impressively in 1962 by car- 
rying 18.2 percent more passengers, fiy- 
ing 19.6 percent more passenger miles, 
and carrying 14.3 percent more mail. 

Finally, one of the more important 
sides of the air commerce industry, gen- 
eral aviation, registered a tremendous 
growth in 1962. Over 80,000 aircraft 
flew approximately three times as many 
hours and twice as many miles as the do- 
mestic certificated airlines. This fleet 
today represents 85 percent of all U.S. 
aircraft, and by 1970 their number 
should total well over 100,000. This in- 
crease is due in part to the use of gen- 
eral aviation in pleasure flying, business 
travel, air-taxi service, and in agricul- 
tural and industrial applications. 

If this vital industry, Mr. Chairman, 
is to continue its growth and yet not be 
hazardous to its base area, it must be 
supported with and accompanied by in- 
creasing numbers of planned airports. 
We all know that airports are not just 
local assets. They do not just benefit 
the large airlines, the private and busi- 
ness pilots, and the air travelers. In- 
stead airports vitally affect the pros- 
perity, well-being, and security of all our 
citizens. For example, an adequate air- 
port system is the single most important 
factor in insuring air safety. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has recently stated 
that more than two-thirds of all aircraft 
accidents occur either at or within 5 
miles of the airport. 

Viewed in this frame of reference, 
Madam Chairman, we can see the need 
for legislation such as that presently un- 
der consideration. I am still persuaded 
that the Congress must insist that the 
American public have every possible pro- 
tection from air accidents. We have 
agreed that safety per se is a proper func- 
tion of government, and thus we must 
also agree that air safety is a proper 
public concern. With this thought in 
mind and cognizant of the importance of 
the air commerce industry, I rise to sup- 
port fully the pending legislation. 

Madam Chairman, the bill before us 
would simply amend the Federal Airport 
Act to extend for 3 years the program of 
matching Federal grants of $75 million 
per year for airport development. Fed- 
eral participation will still be limited to 
items directly related to safety and the 
special fund of $7 million a year provided 
for the development of general aviation 
airports will be continued. Also, moneys 
allocated to any State not obligated with- 
in 2 fiscal years will revert back to the 
discretionary fund. Further, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the receipt of Federal 
aid, airport authorities will continue to 
require installment of certain specified 
landing aids. In other words, the pres- 
ent program will be continued with the 
exception of some certain technical 
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amendments and a new provision requir- 
Ing a reasonable effort to restrict the use 

- of land adjacent to airports as a condi- 
tion precedent to any grant. 

Madam Chairman, a continuation of 
the present program for 3 years with 
these additional amendments is highly 
desirable, not only as a stimulant to a 
most important industry, but also as a 
Safety program. The Federal Airport 

Act is a minimum program designed to 

achieve the maximum amount from our 

tax dollars. The public has the right to 

- air safety; indeed, they should expect no 
less. The extension of this program is 
but one more important step in bringing 
the American public safely and proudly 
into the full marvel of jet-age life. 

Madam Chairman, I cannot urge 
strongly enough the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Madam Chairman, 
this bill was considered rather exhaus- 
tively. There were two provisions that 
clearly improve the bill. 

First. We did eliminate the back- 

door spending. Many of us have for 

years resisted that kind of spending, 
where the spending has been made first 
and then authority for it has been sought 
later in the form of an appropriation. 

We now compel the Federal Aviation 

Agency to come before the proper com- 

mittees of the Congress, justify their re- 
quests, and then we authorize before 

appropriation. This is a distinct im- 

provement in this piece of legislation. 

We have made a second improvement 
in the bill. Some of you have contacted 
members of the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Civil Aeronautics at vari- 
ous times during the past 5 years seeking 
some kind of relief from the noise com- 
plaints around airports. We have 
studied this on at least three occasions. 
I know the chairman of the committee, 
on appearance before the Rules Commit- 
tee 2 years ago, agreed that a study would 
be made and a report sent back to the 
Committee on Rules, which we did. We 
made the best kind of an investigation 
that could be made on what may be done 
about, especially, jet noises in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our large airports all 
over the country. 

Second. In this particular piece of 
legislation we have made it incumbent 
upon the FAA to be sure that future proj- 
ects when planned will not be inconsist- 
ent with local surrounding conditions. I 
think we are putting some incumbency 
upon local communities for proper zoning 
in connection with the immediate areas 
surrounding airports. This is the real 
way to remove noise, by removing from 
the immediate area of airports local com- 
munities which can be disturbed by this 
noise before the communities are built. 
So I do believe that we have made some 
improvements in this bill. 

There will always be serious differences 
of opinion on how much money ought to 
be allotted to this kind of program. In 
the latter days of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration there was discussion of phasing 
this program out. Most of the large air- 
ports in this country had already been 
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built, also those entirely owned by local 
communities. Most of the applications 
at the local level for airports had been 
approved. There are still some coming 
in and there are, of course, some that are 
seeking improvements and additions to 
airports, but to a large extent most of 
our airports are already’ built. 

Second, when your President appeared 
before you a few days ago he talked 
about economy for the coming year, and 
he stressed that we ought not to be 
spending on projects which could largely 
Those 
areas where we were supporting those 
projects that could be reduced ought to 
be reduced. If the President sees fit to 
follow through on that sort of a program, 
he will have my support in this Congress. 

I have had a chance to think about this 
matter since he made that speech. This 
might not be a bad place to give him 
some of this economy. This might be a 
good place to start on economy. 

There will be a motion to recommit 
which will be offered by the ranking mi- 
nority member later on to reduce the 
program in this bill. A few days ago 
when the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Civil Aeronau- 
tics appeared before the Rules Commit- 
tee he mentioned that this program, and 
I believe these are his words, “probably 
would be phased out at the end of this 
3-year period,” or at least a start would 
be made on phasing out this particular 
program. I think we could with some 
justification begin phasing now in this 
authorization. 

May I say to my colleagues that when 
this motion to recommit is offered by the 
ranking minority member of this com- 
mittee I trust it will receive your support. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to call attention to a phase of 
our Federal airports program which 
seems a bit inconsistent. I refer to the 
Federal subsidy distribution that goes to 
the feeder airlines, which has been re- 
duced because of the subsidy policy of 
the CAB prompted by the President’s 
transportation message of 1962. 

I am in sympathy with the effort of 
the administration to eliminate unneces- 
sary Federal expenses, but I do not be- 
lieve the reduction of local air service 
would be in the public interest at this 
time. In view of the substantial increase 
in passenger traffic that has been estab- 
lished by both trunk lines and feeder 
carriers, it would seem unfair to isolated 
communities that have just commenced 
to utilize the supplemental air service to 
now have it removed or reduced. 

The dollar figure provided in this bill 
will continue the building of airstrips 
and the providing of air safety measures. 
On the other hand our Government is 
cutting back on subsidies that make pos- 
sible the use of many of these airports. 
We have several small airports in my area 
which because of the severe cutback in 
the subsidy have become almost inopera- 
tive as far as any commercial air travel 
is concerned. It would seem to me that 
if the Federal Government is on the one 
hand to cut back the subsidies that make 
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it possible to use these airports. and: on 
the other hand in this bill to allow ap- 
propriations to continue to build more, it 
does not seem to be consistent with good 
fiscal judgment. 

Originally, we were told this program 
would phase out, and I think when the 
last extension was considered, we were 
told it might be in the process of phas- 
ing out very soon. I think the mo- 
tion to recommit will provide for a 
phasing out and will leave a reasonable 
amount of dollars for this activity, and 
it would seem to me good judgment if 
more of the dollars would go to support 
and maintain existing airports that have 
been built to a large degree with Federal 
funds. It would be doing a greater jus- 
tice to keep them going rather than to 
build more and to have them phased out 
because of the lack of funds through the 
infancy of their development. or 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the. 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, the President of 
the United States made a very eloquent 
speech the other day about the need for 
cutting Government expenses. I do not 
know that he specifically mentioned this 
program. I do not think he did. But 1 
think it is quite clear, if the President 
means what he says, and I, for one, have 
no reason to doubt his sincerity. More- 
over, I think the American people or at 
least the majority of the American peo- 
ple are in full accord with what the 
President said in respect to cutting 
expenses. 

Our committee considered this bill 
long before President Johnson's speech 
the other day. The subcommittee con- 
sidered it and the full committee con- 
sidered it several months ago. My own 
feeling is this: The bill should have been 
brought back to our committee following 
the President’s speech last week in 
order that we might call before our com- 
mittee the Federal aviation people and 
the other people in the executive branch 
of the Government who are charged with 
the administration of this program, to 
ask them if they believe what the Presi- 
dent said when he stood here not long ago 
and told the American people and the 
Congress that we had to cut expenses. 

Now, this program has been a good 
program. I have given it my support 
through the years. But it has been a 
poor program, too, in some ways. Under 
this program, we have spent since its in- 
ception several hundred millions of dol- 
lars in building city airports with much 
of that money going into lavish and ex- 
pensive terminal buildings that have 
turned out now to be very profitable for 
the cities. 

At one time, during the first few years ` 
of the operation of this program, out of 
some $5 or $6 million allocated to our 
State of Michigan under the program, 
approximately 60 percent was spent for 
one airport in the city of Detroit, while 
many airports, including some in my 
district and some in other rural areas, 
were operating scheduled airline service 
with one landing strip. Those things 
under this program have not been good, 
but by and large the program has ac- 
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complished a good deal. It has put air- 
ports in many places where they were 
needed. I believe there is justification 
for continuing the program, 

But I do not believe the program is 
sacrosanct. If we are to cut expenses, 
if the budget is to be cut—if the Presi- 
dent means what he says and if the 
leaders of his party want to support 
him—then this program either should 
be cut today, as I shall propose in a mo- 
tion to recommit, or it should go back 
to the committee for further study. 
That latter action is what I would prefer 
to have done, because I believe that is 
the orderly way to proceed. I believe 
we should have a new opportunity, in 
view of what the President said, to talk 
to representatives of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to determine what they think about the 
possibilities of cutting the program and 
how much it can be cut without doing 
it any harm—and most of all whether 
they are interested in the President's 
advice about economy. 

I feel sure the leadership will not 
agree with that procedure, and, failing 
that, the only remedy I can see is to try 
to make what I regard to be a modest 
cut. I intend to offer a motion to recom- 
mit, to provide for cutting the program 
back $15 million a year, or $45 million 
over the 3-year period. 

Madam Chairman, I believe that is a 
reasonable, sensible approach toward 
economy. I am sure that such a reduc- 
tion would not do any damage or any 
harm to any essential part of the pro- 


gram. 

I believe Congress ought to follow the 
advice of the President and its own ad- 
vice. I voted not long ago to cut taxes. 

I believe the American people want 
a tax cut, but I believe with respect to 
expenditures such as proposed and others 
we can afford to make reasonable reduc- 
tions. 

If we cannot afford to make a rea- 
sonable reduction in this program, then 
I do not believe there is any program the 
Federal Government sponsors on which 
a reasonable reduction can be made. 

It would be worthy to note at this 
point that this program would build air- 
ports on a grand scale at the same time 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is drastically 
cutting back subsidies for local air car- 
riers upon which all but the metropoli- 
tan areas rely for air transportation. In 
my own area, many towns will have no 
air service. Flights connecting parts of 
our Upper Peninsula of Michigan are be- 
ing eliminated to the economic detriment 
of the whole area. In the last 6 months, 
North Central Airlines has discontinued 
three of its flights in the Upper Peninsula 
because of the cutback in subsidies or- 
dered by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Should we not also devote our funds to 
the purpose of using what we have al- 
ready built—of servicing those commu- 
nities which have built airports that 
they might enjoy the advantages of air 
transportation? The program to build 
up to 1,600 new airports could well be 
geared to the proper assimilation and 
use of those in existence; geared to the 
building and maintenance of an air car- 
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rier system adequate to the growing 
needs of our less populated areas. It 
should be used to help these communi- 
ties grow. Instead, we say grow and then 
you may join the air age. The amount 
of money involved is not the important 
factor really. The sensible, balanced use 
of Federal funds for good purposes is 
most important, which is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons I feel a modest saving in 
this program could ‘well be applied to- 
ward building the feeder line subsidy 
payments to levels which are necessary 
to give adequate service to the communi- 
ties which are now being served. 

In respect to the amendment the 
gentleman from Mississippi talked about, 
the committee finds itself in a rather un- 
fortunate situation, in my opinion. I 
am sure the gentleman from Mississippi 
offered the amendment in good faith. 
In my judgment it is a basically sound 
amendment, because it would do what I 
believe Congress constantly should do; 
that is, to safeguard its prerogatives to 
make the laws, as opposed to orders and 
decrees by the executive department for 
which there is no legal basis. So, when 
I voted for that amendment I voted for 
it because I do not believe any President, 
regardless of who he may be or to which 
party he may belong should have author- 
ity on his own initiative to issue Execu- 
tive orders, which have the force and ef- 
fect of law, without the approval of the 
people’s Representatives in the Congress. 

All this simple amendment does is to 
insure that so far as this particular pro- 
gram is concerned—and that is all we 
are dealing with in this bill, is this pro- 
gram—as far as this particular program 
is concerned, no one in the executive 
branch should issue any orders except to 
carry out the specific terms of the bill. 
If there is anything wrong with that 
kind of provision, I would like to know it 
and I would like to have somebody stand 
up and tell me what it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say to the 
gentleman that I feel just as strongly 
now that this language should be kept 
in this bill as I did at the time that I 
was pushing for the language. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I feel that language similar 
to this, or this language, if this be the 
appropriate language, should be includ- 
ed in every bill that passes this House in 
order to protect the integrity of the 
legislative branch. 

May I say that should an amendment 
be offered to take this language out, I 
intend to vote against the amendment. 
However, the remarks I made in saying 
that I was not as insistent on retaining 
this language now as I was 3 months ago 
was based on the very practical situa- 
tion we must all recognize, that perhaps 
to insist on continuing this language in 
this legislation might be to prejudge 
what the present occupant in the White 
House might do with respect to Execu- 
tive orders. My reason for feeling the 
way I did with respect to not opposing 
or not making an all-out fight, so to 
speak, to keep this in the legislation is 
based on my feeling that we should give 
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the present occupant of the White House 
time to see what course he intends to 
follow with respect to these Executive 
orders. However, may I say that as far 
as my situation is concerned and my per- 
sonal views are concerned, I feel just as 
strongly now as I have ever felt that 
this language is necessary to protect the 
constitutional prerogatives of the Con- 
gress, not only in the Federal Airport Act 
but in every act passed by this body. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I respect President Johnson, 
and I had great admiration and respect 
for the late President Kennedy, as well 
as former Presidents Eisenhower and 
Truman. However, this is the kind of 
authority that a President ought not to 
have and is not entitled to have. It is 
the kind of authority he should not be 
able to exercise without specific consent 
of Congress. If we want to write civil 
rights legislation, as I expect we will be- 
fore this session ends, and write specific 
language that will take care of some of 
the objections that may be had to this 
particular provision, that is well and 
good. When Congress writes the provi- 
sions into the law, then it is the duty 
of the Chief Executive to enforce them, 
but up to that time and up to the time 
when there is some legal basis or some 
legal background for that authority, I do 
not think it ought to be exercised. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say to 
the gentleman with reference to the mat- 
ter he is presently discussing and to the 
matter on which he had the colloquy 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi that I have recognized that 
there are different views. I recognize 
the concept behind the amendment and 
what was intended. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows my position with reference 
to the proposed civil rights bill over the 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that many of 
these proposals—and as a matter of fact, 
the general civil rights proposal which 
has created such feeling all over this 
country has been largely unnecessary. 
It has inflamed the people and the minds 
of the people. However, here we have a 
eee that has been in existence since 
1946. 

In the original act, in 1946, there was 
contained this provision, section 11(1): 

The a to which the project relates 
will be available for public use on fair and 
reasonable terms and without unjust dis- 
crimination. 


That was in the act, has been in the 
act ever since and is in the act today. 
Certainly none of us who have different 
views about some of the proposed civil 
rights programs have been trying to 
strike it out. It has worked pretty 
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well all these years. It is still there. It 
has been interpreted by the courts. I 
remember when the Court ruled on this 
question of discrimination in transpor- 
tation in the bus cases. I remember, 
away back, when the Supreme Court 
ruled on the question of discrimination 
with reference to the railroad case. But 
for some reason, even though it is the 
law—and a lot of us did not agree with 
and do not agree with it today, but it is 
the national policy because the Court 
has said so—I see no particular need of 
cluttering up the Airport Act and rais- 
ing a question where there can be no 
question because—and this is the point 
that I am getting to—the amendment 
offered says: 

Except for the purpose of carrying out 
the provision of law specifically set forth in 
this act. 


The act already specifically sets it out. 
And since it does it seems to me, even 
though it might be a good policy—and 
I do not question it at this point—it 
seems to me that the Members of the 
House should take into consideration the 
existing situation in relation to what is 
proposed here. I do not think anything 
should be added. It is already set out 
in the act today. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
gentleman now is talking about the anti- 
discrimination provisions in the law. 
But the provision of this section that was 
added also provides for any type of Ex- 
ecutive order. It is not an order or a 
decree by the Executive in relation to 
civil rights. In fact, there is not any- 
thing mentioned about civil rights in the 
amendment. This refers to any kind of 
Executive order that is issued without 
legal authority—any kind of Executive 
order whatsoever. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true, except as 
provided specifically in this act. And 
this act specifically provides as I just 
read it a moment ago. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Very 
well; and I have already answered the 
question. What the gentleman men- 
tioned takes care of the civil rights 
aspect, but the language that I men- 
tioned takes care of any other type of 
Executive order, no matter what it may 
be, whether it is in this law or any other 
law. This takes care of everything. 
While the gentleman has directed our 
attention to a civil rights provision, this 
is a basic proposition, which applies 
across the board. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Madam 
Chairman, there is a question I would 
like to ask relating to the landing aids 
section. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NxLSENI, raised the 
question a moment ago about a subsidy 
relating to scheduled airlines and some 
of the feeder airlines in particular. It 
was my candid opinion that one of the 
major problems in this area is the fact 
that they do not have adequate landing 
aids at these various airports to assure 
some reliance on schedule. 
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My question is this: Does the gentle- 
man feel there will be adequate funds 
available for landing aids throughout the 
country? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Yes, I 
do. There will be plenty of money avail- 
able. This will take $15 million a year 
out of the $199 million that is authorized 
for overall purposes in the act. My 
amendment would not deal, for example, 
with the $21 million in the bill for build- 
ing airports for private nonscheduled 
planes away from the big city concen- 
trated airports. The small airplane con- 
stitutes one of the biggest hazards in 
commercial flying today. That item 
would not be touched at all. The $15 
million would be an across-the-board cut 
and could be applied in any manner 
that the Federal Aviation Agency sees 
fit. Certainly, in my judgment, it should 
not be applied where landing aids are 
necessary or any other safety device. 
But we should be sure of what we are 
talking about. This bill is not primarily 
an aviation safety appropriation bill. 
That comes under the Federal aviation 
appropriation bill which provides hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for landing 
aids, for radar equipment, and for all 
that sort of thing that goes to help make 
it easier and safer for an airplane to 
land. This program deals primarily 
with the on-the-ground part of the air- 
port itself, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. 
gentleman, 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, on reporting the 
bill by the subcommittee to the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, consideration was given by the 
committee to the proposed amendments. 
There was rather full discussion. Except 
for the one amendment that was adopted 
by the committee, which has been dis- 
cussed here and to which the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
referred in his discussion, in which he 
said he would not insist on it so much 
now as previously, and to which the 
gentleman from Michigan has devoted 
some time, there was no controversy on 
the bill at all. There was no question 
raised about any of the provisions of the 
bill as I recalled during the extensive con- 
sideration that was given the matter. 
There was no attempt, there was no 
offer of amendments to reduce the 
proposed program. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I offered 
an amendment to reduce the appropria- 
tion, if the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman says 
he offered an amendment I would not 
dispute that at all. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
unsuccessful in my effort. 

Mr. HARRIS. I simply do not recall 
there was any issue made of it. There 
might have been. If the gentleman says 
he offered an amendment, he did. I 
certainly do not recall any big issue that 
was made of it. 


I thank the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the gentle- 
man from Michigan is correct. He 
offered an amendment to reduce the 
amount of the authorization, which 
amendment was roundly and soundly 
defeated in the subcommittee. In the 
committee consideration of the bill there 
was no suggestion of a reduced. ap- 
propriation. It was only when the bill 
came before the full committee that the 
amendment was offered on that subject. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret that I do not 
recall any great discussion and I do not 
recall anyone else on the committee dis- 
cussing the matter or raising any ques- 
tion about it. So I must confess that I 
am a little bit surprised at the turn that 
has been taken here in the last few 
minutes. 

I personally would regret to see this 
program interfered with as it has been 
carried out in the last few years. This 
is the third year. I think it would be a 
tremendous setback in a program that 
has been going well now and one that 
has got to move in the future. 

I am not one of those who are accus- 
tomed to suggesting or urging great and 
excessive programs of spending. I think 
this House knows that on almost every 
bill we have reported out of committee 
with which I have had something to do 
I have taken the position of trying to 
provide a program that would meet the 
needs but have all the fat cut out. If 
time would permit, I could recall to you 
all the innumerable programs we have 
brought to you under those conditions. 

The House will remember that we were 
urged 3 years ago to report to you a pro- 
gram of $135 million a year. The other 
body insisted on it. Then it was re- 
duced to an urgency of $100 million a 
year. Because of the action of the over- 
whelming majority of the committee, we 
reduced this program to $75 million a 
year. We cut it to the very bone to 
meet the needs, as the record shows. 

When there was urgency to meet the 
needs in the future we have been im- 
portuned in recent months to report a 
program of $100 million a year. The 
committee has consistently refused to 
meet those demands we have had 
brought upon us. I want you to know 
the facts so you can see that this com- 
mittee and its action started not today, 
not the day the President made his 
speech a few days ago, but we started 
3 a ago, and it has worked out pretty 
well. 

Let me remind the Members of this 
House that on page 23 of the report—and 
I want you to look at that, every one of 
you—you can see where the Federal-aid 
airport program has been broken down 
by States. We have tried to provide the 
needs under the formula in all the 
States of this Union. 

Then if you will look on page 22 you 
will find the history of the airport pro- 
gram. If there was ever a program 
authorized by this Congress to meet a 
Federal need you will find that through- 
out the years—just look at this record— 
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it has been held to the very bone. I 
just want to remind you of the past 
history here before we start out now 
trying to just tinker, in my judgment, 
with a program that is working very 
well and meeting the needs, and we are 
getting the best possible benefit out of 
it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman 
mentioned that the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee indicated a 
minimum of $100 million a year would 
be needed and that this authorization 
should be carried at least at that level. 
They also said that not only would $100 
million a year be needed, but that the 
program should be extended for 5 years 
and not for 3 years—which would have 
carried $500 million rather than the 
amount we carry in this bill. 
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I hold in my hand, Madam Chairman, 
a summary of estimated required air- 
port development costs itemized by 
States which, when we get back into the 
House, I will ask to be included in the 
Record. This is a table which shows for 
the fiscal year 1965 there will be a need 
for $234,303,000. 

For fiscal year 1966, there will be a 
need for $166,711,000. 

For 1967, there will be a need for 
$194,348,000. 


Summary of estimated required airport development cost, by cost item, by State, fiscal year 1967 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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Grand total 


This need far exceeds the amount we 
have authorized in this bill. It seems to 
me, if we are going to continue this pro- 
gram, we ought to go ahead and au- 
thorize it at a level high enough to do 
a creditable job. After all, Madam 
Chairman, these airports are for the de- 
velopment of the United States of 
America. These airports are for the use 
of the citizens of the United States of 
America. These airports will contribute 
to the best business interests and to the 
economy of the United States of America 
and will contribute to a very strong 
transportation system. I feel that cer- 
tainly $75 million in Federal contribu- 
tions—if we are going to have a program 


w 
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and I presume we will have a program— 
is going to be necessary in order to keep 
this program working at an orderly pace. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the gentleman 
could include that these airports will also 
serve in the best interest of the defense 
of the United States of America because 
this is a part of our national defense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi if it is not true that in his statement 
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before the Committee on Rules he ad- 
vocated the phasing out of this program 
by the end of 3 years—the phasing out 
of the program entirely? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman is 
correct. I told the Committee on Rules 
I felt this level of authorization should 
be continued for the next 3 years, but 
that any further extensions of this pro- 
gram should certainly take into account 
a plan for an orderly phaseout of the 
program. But not until these 3 years 
have passed at the present level and we 
have a chance to see how this program 
develops. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. But the 
gentleman thinks the program will go to 
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pot, if it is cut 15 cents during the next 
3 years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say, if it is 
cut as much as the gentleman has in- 
dicated he wants to cut it, then, yes, I 
think it would be severely crippled. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues of the House, I 
know that you do not want to endanger 
a program that the public demands, and 
I am going to put into the Recorp the 
statement of the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and a statement 
of the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with reference to the two tragic 
accidents that happened with the jets— 
one in Florida and one here in Maryland 
recently in order that the Members of 
the House may have the benefit of their 
discussion and their explanation. 


STATEMENT oF ALAN S. BOYD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
SAFETY OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JANUARY 8, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Board appreciates this opportu- 
nity to appear before you in connection with 
your study of recent turbojet aircraft acci- 
dents. 

As you know, the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 has charged the Board with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating aircraft acci- 
dents, making recommendations for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and conducting special 
studies on matters pertaining to air safety. 
The Board has organized its staff, its acci- 
dent investigation policies, plans, procedures, 
and programs to discharge these functions. 
The Board is proud of the record of its Bu- 
reau of Safety and the excellent work, col- 
lectively and individually, performed by the 
members of its staff. We feel that it is im- 
portant to mention at the outset that the 
success of the Board in investigating aircraft 
accidents is due in part to the whole-hearted 
cooperation of various segments of the avia- 
tion industry and of Government agencies in 
the discharge of our function. Specifically, 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Department 
of Defense, the National Space and Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, the National Bureau of Standards, and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, have 
made many valuable contributions to our ac- 
cident investigations. 

During the calendar year 1963, there were 
two turbojet aircraft accidents involving U.S. 
scheduled air carriers which resulted in fa- 
talities and I will discuss rather briefly these 
accidents. 

The first fatal jet accident in 1963 occurred 
in February. A Boeing 720-B, four-engine 
fan-jet aircraft, operated by Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., as flight 705, crashed approxi- 
mately 30 miles west/southwest of the Miami 
International Airport in the Everglades at 
approximately 1:30 in the afternoon on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1963. There were 43 fatalities. 
The flight had taken off from the Miami 

about 13 minutes prior to the crash, 
bound for Chicago, Ill. There were moderate 
rain showers at the airport with thunder- 
storms in the vicinity at the time the air- 
craft took off. 

The weather was above the minimum 
limits required at the time the aircraft de- 
parted. After takeoff, the aircraft was fur- 
nished radar advisory service by the Miami 
Tower Departure Control and was receiving 
vectors around the thunderstorms scattered 
throughout the local area from a radar con- 
troller who was observing both the thunder- 
storms and the path of the aircraft on 
radar. The flight was in radio communica- 
tion with the FAA air traffic control facili- 
ties on the ground until shortly after 1:30 
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p.m., when it reported climbing through 
17,500 feet. The aircraft disintegrated in the 
air and fell into a remote swamp area. The 
wreckage was scattered over an area approxi- 
mately 15 miles long and 1% miles wide. 
Helicopters were used by the investigators 
in gaining access to the site as the only 
feasible means of travel in this difficult ter- 
rain. At this point I wish to mention that 
helicopter service and storage facilities in 
this investigation, as in many others, were 
furnished in an expeditious manner by oper- 
ating branches of the Department of De- 
fense. A mockup of this aircraft was as- 
sembled in a U.S. Coast Guard hangar at 
Opa Locka, Fla. 

The flight recorder tape, though torn, was 
readable, and its indelible record of flight 
has been interpreted by the Board's engineer- 
ing specialists. This tape did not reveal the 
complete answer to this accident but it has 
been used as a working tool by the Bureau 
of Safety to initiate a project of scientific 
research involving various segments of the 
aviation industry. The Boeing Co. and 
NASA have participated with the Board in 
extensive research into those data revealed 
by the flight recorder tape. The aircraft 
mockup was the most extensive CAB repro- 
duction of a crashed airplane in aviation 
history. Engineers from the FAA, NASA, 
the Boeing Co., various airlines, and other 
industry organizations studied the details of 
the aircraft for 6 months with particular 
emphasis on problems associated with flight 
controls, explosive decompression, engine 
malfunctions, excessive turbulence, and ex- 
plosive forces from either combustible mix- 
tures or a bomb. The FBI examined the 
wreckage for evidence of a bomb, and found 
no indication of dynamite or other high 
order explosive. There is no conclusive 
evidence to indicate a mechanical malfunc- 
tion which could have caused this total de- 
struction. We do know that the aircraft 
went into a dive, and that it disintegrated in 
flight. 

Following one of the most extensive in- 
vestigations in aviation history a public 
hearing was held in Miami, Fla., last June. 
I served as chairman of the Board of Inquiry 
during the hearing. The evidence was re- 
corded, testimony was taken, volumes of 
documents and studies were admitted as 
exhibits into evidence as part of the record 
of the investigation. Aviation experts were 
called from throughout the industry and 
there was no unanimity of opinion among 
these experts as to why the crash occurred. 
That investigation is still continuing and 
I assure you that every effort is being made 
to ascertain the probable cause of this 
accident. 

The other fatal turbojet accident during 
1963 occurred last month, less than 100 miles 
from this hearing room, at Elkton, Md. A 
Pan American World Airways Boeing 707, 
four-engine jet aircraft, Clipper 214, was 
on a regularly scheduled flight from San 
Juan, P.R., to Philadelphia, Pa., with a 
scheduled stop at the Baltimore Friendship 
Airport. The flight departed Baltimore, Md., 
at 8:24 p.m., on December 8, 1963, on an 
instrument flight plan, to Philadelphia. The 
aircraft entered the Newcastle, Del., 5,000- 
foot holding pattern at 8:42 pm. There 
were scattered rain showers and thunder- 
storms from a cold front passage in the area. 
Again, the weather was above established 
minimums. At approximately 8:58 p.m. 
e.s.t., the crew declared an emergency indi- 
cating that the aircraft was out of control. 
The aircraft was seen spiraling to the ground, 
on fire, shortly after a pronounced lightning 
discharge in close proximity to the aircraft. 
The aircraft struck the ground in a rural 
area near U.S. Highway 40 very close to the 
Maryland-Delaware State line. 

There was no severe turbulence reported 
by any aircraft in the holding pattern of 
the Pan American aircraft. The flight re- 
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corder was crushed at ground impact and 
the tape was damaged extensively. The 
numerous minute portions of tape have been 
pieced together by utilization of binocular 
microscopes and tweezers. The record on 
the tape indicated no severe turbulence. 

Physical evidence indicated inflight fire 
and an apparent explosive separation of the 
outer portion of the left wing. Portions 
of the left wing landed about 2 miles east 
of the main wreckage site. These pieces- 
apparently fell to the ground as free objects 
minus sections of panel and skin from the 
fuel tank area. The bottom skin in the 
fuel tank area was separated in a downward 
direction which indicated an explosive force. 
The location of the explosive force and the 
physical indications: lead to a preliminary 
conclusion that there was a fuel-air mixture 
explosion in the left wing fuel tanks. Fur- 
ther, there are numerous pock mark indenta- 
tions and burned holes in the vicinity of the 
fuel tank surge vent outlet on the exterior 
surface of the left wing tip. Indications of 
inflight fire damage on this portion of the 
left wing, including scorching and soot 
around the surge tank and vent, indicate 
that the fuel in the surge tank was ignited. 
The pock mark indentations and holes ap- 
pear to be the result of electrical heating, 
indicating lightning. 

A major portion of the outboard section 
of the right wing was located near the main 
crater. Soot marks on the under surface of 
this wing indicated inflight fire from the left 
side of the aircraft. The line of direction 
of the soot marks indicated that a portion 
of the left wing had separated from the 
aircraft inflight and unusual flight maneu- 
vers occurred prior to ground impact. Ac- 
cordingly, lightning appears to have been 
the culprit in thie case. 

The Board is studying all accidents and 
incidents involving jet aircraft which relate 
to turbulence. We are attempting to cate- 
gorize clear air turbulence and turbulence 
associated with clouds. We are comparing 
injuries and equipment damage as related 
to various types of turbulence. As yet it 
does not appear that turbulence alone can 
be called the prime instigator of jet air- 
craft accidents. 

The danger of lightning is being compared 
with location and size of fuel tanks and vent 
systems in jet aircraft. The subject of fuel 
combustibility, running the spectrum from 
aviation gasoline as used in reciprocating 
engines through and including the question 
of mixing commercial jet fuel (JP-1) with 
military fuel (JP-4) is presently under con- 
sideration. 

The Board reviews flight recorder tapes 
of jet aircraft involved in accidents and 
incidents in an attempt to ascertain com- 
mon factors. Further the Board is review- 
ing the standards employed by the airlines 
in dispatching jet aircraft. 

There are various limitations on the dis- 
patch release of an aircraft relating to icing, 
visibility, the height of the clouds and the 
presence of slush or moisture on the run- 
way, but there are no restrictions relating to 
turbulence. 

We are correlating wind tunnel tests and 
flight recorder records. 

The harsh facts of aviation history remind 
us of past aircraft accidents. Further, the 
record indicates that there will be aircraft 
accidents in the future. But that same his- 
tory points to a definite trend toward im- 
p oved aviation safety. I always hesitate to 
cite statistics but there are certain numbers 
which are significant. Specifically, your 
attention is invited to the accident rate for 
turbojet aircraft. In 1959, the year of initi- 
ation of jet aircraft in passenger service there 
were 8:59 accidents per each 100,000 hours 
flown in revenue operation by scheduled air 
carriers. In 1963, the rate was 1:46 accidents 
for each 100,000 hours. Numerically then, 
today’s passenger in U.S. jet aircraft is far 
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safer than was the air traveler of 4 years 

ago. Thus, significant progress has been 

made. 

However, this should not be interpreted 
as suggesting that the Board is satisfied 
that nothing more can be accomplished to 
promote air safety nor are we complacent 
about the present status of aviation safety. 
We do know that there is a definite learning/ 
curve to accident investigations. The com- 
plexities of modern jet transports present 
unique problems in each aircraft accident. 
There is no pattern to aircraft accidents but 
there must be a pattern to the accident 
investigations. The Board is continually 
seeking new techniques and improved meth- 
ods of accident investigation. We will con- 
tinue to devote the entire amount of allo- 
cated resources and to seek all available 
assistance from the FAA and other segments 
of Government and industry in an attempt 
to give tomorrow’s jet aircraft passenger the 
safest possible ride. 

STATEMENT OF MR. N. E. HALABY, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, PRE- 
SENTED ON JANUARY 10, 1964, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
SAFETY, OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Dear Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear today before your subcommittee, 
Mr. Chairman, to discuss the questions of 
aviation safety which are set out in your 
committee's statement of December 20. We 
share very much the concern of the commit- 
tee related in that statement over the public 
confidence in air travel, particularly their 
confidence in jet air travel. 

To the men and women of the FAA, air 
safety is a 24-hour-a-day, year-round busi- 
ness. No aceident or incident is taken for 
granted. Our foremost and constant aim is 
to prevent accidents and incidents; if they 
occur, to see that they do not recur. Like 
the committee, we believe it is an appro- 
priate time to discuss the safety of jet air- 
craft since we have just passed the fifth an- 
niversary of their introduction into com- 
mercial airline service. These 5 years have 
been years of growth and change in tech- 
nology and traffic. There has been growth 
in passenger acceptance of jets, a growth in 
coramercial use of and revenues from jets, 
and, of course, compared with the piston and 
turboprop fleets, a significant growth in 
speed of air travel. 

At the end of 1958, turbojet aircraft flew 
1.1 percent of all passenger miles flown by 
U.S. carriers. In mid-1963 jets flew about 
75 percent of those passenger miles. Over 
400 jets are in use today by U.S. carriers and 
they logged over a half a billion miles in fiscal 
year 1963 alone. The flight from New York 
to San Francisco which took about 8% hours 
in a DC-7, has now been reduced to about 
5 hours. 

The growth of most concern to us at the 
FAA, of course, is the growth in the safety of 
air travel. As Chairman Boyd has indicated, 
since mid-1959 the jet accident rate has been 
coming down steadily. The statistics now 
establish jets as the safest form of commer- 
cial air travel. 

It would be useful, I believe, to compare 
the accident record during the first 5 years 
of civil jet operation with the 5-year period 
beginning with the introduction of the 
pressurized piston fleet—the Connies and 
DC-6's—into airline service shortly after 
World War II. Both periods represent a 
transition by the airlines to larger, more 
complex and faster aircraft. These are the 
only periods in airline operating history 
where such extensive replacements were 
made to the airline fleet. For this compari- 
son I have used only the fatal accidents 
which occurred during scheduled passenger 
service by the U.S. certificated route car- 
riers in all types of aircraft. 
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The average fatal accident rate for the 5- 
year period 1946 through 1950 was 1.58 fatali- 
ties per 100 million passenger miles. The 
average rate from 1959 through 1963 was 
0.45 per 100 million passenger miles, or a rate 
about one-third of the earlier period of tran- 
sition. It is also noteworthy that the num- 
ber of passengers carried during the 1959-63 
period was almost four times greater than 
1946-50—306 million as compared to 78 mil- 
lion. 

Further, here is how the 5-year jet ac- 
cident record looks when comparing it with 
the first 5 years of operations in turboprop 
aircraft—1955 through 1959. The cumula- 
tive accident rate of the turboprops for both 
fatal and nonfatal accidents during 1955-59 
was 4.1 accidents per 100,000 fiying hours. 
The cumulative fatality rate for these air- 
craft was 0.6 per 100,000 flying hours. For 
the first 5 years of jet operations—1959-63— 
the cumulative total accident rate for the 
jets was 2.2 per 100,000 fiying hours and the 
cumulative fatality rate for these aircraft 
was 0.3 per 100,000 flying hours. Thus, the 
total cumulative rate of the jets was about 
half that of the turboprops and the fatal- 
ity rate was exactly one-half. 

This record was made despite the fact 
that the transition to jets was a far more 
complex undertaking by industry, labor, and 
Government. We believe the record of the 
jets is a significant testimonial to progress in 
aviation safety. It only indicates, however, 
what can be done by management, labor, and 
Government in working hard toward a na- 
tional solution of a national problem. It 
also suggests that there is more to be done. 

The safety record of the jets is due to a 
number of things. First, the powerplant is 
a significant improvement over the piston 
engine from the standpoint of safety. With 
the greater simplicity and improved reliabil- 
ity of the jet engines and with higher quality 
maintenance, the approved overhaul period 
for the jet engines has now been extended 
to as many as 4,600 hours as compared with 
2.500 hours for the piston engines. The 
statistics on inflight engine shutdowns also 
establish the superiority of the jet power- 
plant. Inflight shutdowns of jet engines 
for all causes average 0.25 per 1,000 hours 
versus 0.75 per 1,000 hours on the less modern 
piston engines. 

The safety record of the jets is also due 
in part to the background technology and 
experience with high speed aircraft struc- 
tures which was available when the pred- 
ecessor of this Agency, the CAA, first began 
type certification on the earliest of the big 
jets, the Boeing 707. Although this airplane 
presented a radical new type of machine as 
compared with existing commercial aircraft, 
an elaborate background of NASA research 
on high speed and high altitude flight struc- 
tures was available as a solid basis for our 
evaluation and analysis of this airplane. 

Considerable military experience with jet 
powered sweptwing aircraft was also avail- 
able to the CAA. In fact the Boeing 707 was 
a direct descendant of the B-47-B-52 fam- 
ily, and a younger brother of the KC—135 
tanker which has flown one million hours 
in military service. This experience with 
jet structures of many kinds under many 
flight conditions was extremely useful to us 
in evaluating the first commercial jets. In 
many cases it enabled us to anticipate prob- 
lems before they arose. 

We also were able to use experience with 
the first British Comet in establishing real- 
istic fatigue requirements and fail-safe re- 
quirements for U:S. commercial jets. 

The outcome is a structure fully tested 
and tried in more than 3 million flying hours 
and an aircraft wi*h a substantially superior 
powerplant to the piston engine. Add to this 
constant surveillance by the industry and 
the FAA since the initial certification, and 
continuing attempts to improve both the 
equipment and the techniques by which it is 
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operated, and the statistical figures on jet 
safety are not at all surprising. 

None of this, of course, should suggest 
that we are satisfied with the record, that 
our vigilance can be relaxed, or that new 
problems do not continue to arise. In deal- 
ing with those problems we work in harness 
with the CAB, whose able, energetic and 
cooperative Chairman, Alan Boyd, addressed 
the committee earlier. During our 3 years 
of working together, Chairman Boyd and 
I have been able to prevent or avoid serious 
friction between two of the agencies estab- 
lished in the field of air safety investigation. 
Of course, we have had to agree to disagree 
on the merits of a few complex cases; but 
we have always tried to stick to the facts 
and the principles, avoiding the frictions 
and the personalities. This era of mutual 
respect and occasional professional differ- 
ence between the CAB and FAA has helped 
to advance aviation safety. 

Chairman Boyd has reviewed the two major 
trunk carrier accidents of 1963, the North- 
west accident at Miami and the Pan American 
accident last month at Elkton, Md. Both of 
these accidents involved large jet aircraft 
operating under adverse weather conditions. 
There have also been incidents or near acci- 
dents which when reported to FAA have been 
as carefully investigated as accidents. The 
concern expressed in the committee’s state- 
ment over whether these cases reveal any pat- 
tern of structural deficiencies in these aircraft 
is an appropriate concern and one which we 
at the FAA share. 


JET STRUCTURE AND TURBULENCE 


Where adverse weather is encountered in 
the form of severe turbulence a question of 
structural strength is immediately raised in 
the mind of the public. Our aircraft certifi- 
cation and airworthiness programs—which 
provide rigorous examination and testing at 
every stage in the aircraft's development from 
the drawing board to the passenger gate— 
were based as I have indicated on a large 
background of prior research and experience 
with high-speed aircraft structures. The 
standards we have imposed for the certifi- 
cation of the civil jets—standards operating 
as guides within a matrix of designer and 
manufacturer integrity—are intended to in- 
sure the production of aircraft capable of 
withstanding all known forces of atmospheric 
turbulence into which an aircraft may be 
expected to fly. è 

The operation of the Agency's certification 
program is fairly complex, and I needn't go 
into it in detail here except to note that 
a structure's ability to withstand turbulence 
has always been of major concern. I have 
here some pictures of the kind of testing 
which was involved; one picture showing a 
Boeing jet fuselage about to be crushed by 
a hydraulic press to determine its breaking 
point. The other picture shows a test in 
which the wing of a Boeing military jet was 
bent to determine the maximum possible 
load this wing could carry. You will note in 
this case that the wing tip was deflected 
a total of 22 feet upward and 10 feet down- 
ward. 

We have had a number of indications that 
as high as our standards were for structural 
strength, the aircraft themselves were even 
tougher than our requirements. For example, 
the aircraft must be designed to sustain air 
loads of 3% times the flying weight (3.75 
G's); yet jet aircraft have been subjected 
to loads in dives well over 5 G's, without seri- 
ously damaging their flight capability. 

These aircraft have proved remarkably 
rugged in turbulence. They are not de- 
signed to operate successfully in a tornado, 
of course, and in severe turbulence special 
flight procedures must be followed. But we 
do not have in these cases—and this is 
worth emphasizing—any known, basic struc- 
tural defect. Our continuing study of 
turbulence incidents has not disclosed any 
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fundamental structural flaw as was the case 
with the Electra and the first British Comet. 

Nor do we believe there is any structural 
inadequacy relating to the gyroscopic effect 
of the turbine engines or to sonic phe- 
nomena. The high-speed revolutions of the 
mass which makes up a turbine rotor acts to 
some degree like a spinning gyroscope. 
These gyroscopes may produce resistance 
when the aircraft is forced into changed 
attitudes by turbulence. Our certification 
standards have, since early 1956, required 
the design of engine-supporting structure 
which could withstand all of the maneuver 
and gust conditions which would result in 
significant gyroscopic loads. 

The kind of acoustical load on aircraft 
structures which can result in sonic fatigue 


has also been accounted for in our certiflea- 


tion process. Sonic fatigue is a form of 
vibration damage occurring when rapidly 
fluctuating pressures—such as those pro- 
duced by the noise from jet exhausts—in- 
duces high frequency vibrations in the air- 
craft structure. Much of our knowledge in 
this area derives from military experience 
with jet aircraft, and we are, of course, con- 
tinually reviewing our fatigue design criteria. 
No pattern of fatigue problems has occurred 
even though some of the jets have accumu- 
lated over 15,000 flying hours. 

With what we consider to be a basically 
sound airframe, our attention has been given 
to improving the methods of anticipating 
and operating within what you might call 
the hostile environment presented by turbu- 
lence. I have personally discussed with the 
foreign and domestic designers, test pilots, 
manufacturers, airline managers, and crew- 
men, techniques for further improving the 
safety of bad weather flying. Last summer 
I convened a confidential conference of all 
principal operators and associations con- 
cerned with one of the large jet transports 
to review all incidents as well as fatal acci- 
dents involving it. The results, while not 
conclusive, were made available to all. 

Within the FAA we have a committee of 
expert technicians working exclusively on 
the standards, techniques, and procedures 
relating to turbulence flight. We have re- 
quired airborne radar on all jet aircraft since 
1960, which is useful in avoiding areas of 
weather disturbances. In conjunction with 
the industry we have recently revised the 
recommended jet speeds for flying in turbu- 
lent areas. In a series of directives going 
back to 1962, we have required our inspec- 
tors to review the airline pilot training pro- 

to insure that pilots are thoroughly 
familiar with the recommended procedures 
for avoiding turbulence and for operating 
in turbulence when it cannot be avoided. 
These directives place particular emphasis 
on the margins available for maneuvering 
jets in high-altitude turbulence areas. As 
we learn more about the atmosphere, we will 
continue to modify and update these recom- 
mendations. 

LIGHTNING 


Another kind of problem associated with 
adverse weather arises when that weather is 
encountered in the form of electrical dis- 
turbance. As Chairman Boyd indicated in 
discussing the Pan American accident over 
Elkton, Md., there is no evidence that tur- 
bulence was involved. Indeed, that aircraft 
was deliberately given a holding pattern 
away from areas of reported turbulence. 

There is reason to believe that a fuel tank 
explosion occurred which may have been 
caused by a lightning strike. It is worth 
noting that lightning strikes on aircraft in 
flight are relatively common occurrences. 
Contrary to what one might suppose, the 
all-metal structure of an aircraft makes it 
capable of conducting a surge of electricity 
associated with a lightning strike without 
damage or harm to the occupants. 

A survey of reported strikes shows that jet 
aircraft are struck once every 10,400 flight 
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hours, turboprop aircraft once every 3,800 
hours, and piston aircraft once every 2,500 
hours. The reason for these differences, in- 
cidentally, is the typical flight altitude of 
these three types of aircraft. Jets operate 
typically above the kind of weather which 
exposes them to lightning. The jet involved 
in the Elkton accident, of course, was operat- 
ing at a lower altitude (5,000 feet) in prepa- 
ration for landing. 

Until recently, the history of jet operation 
in lightning discharges shows no 
case of sustained damage which would 
threaten safety. The investigation of an ac- 
cident involving a Lockheed Constellation 
aircraft at Milan, Italy, on June 26, 1959, 
directed suspicion to the possibility of fuel 
vapor ignition, but left serious doubt as to 
the origin of the ignition. In this case, 
modifications were made to the tank venting 
system as a precautionary measure. 

The certification standards for the Boeing 
707 aircraft included a requirement that ade- 
quate protection against lightning strikes be 
provided. Standards were based upon ex- 
tensive tests and investigations by the manu- 
facturer. All other jet transport aircraft 
were similarly investigated for adequate pro- 
tection. 

Extensive tests and investigations have 
been conducted by both industry and Gov- 
ernment organizations. The FAA and NASA 
jointly carried out research work which fo- 
cused on the problem of fuel vent protec- 
tion. 

The preliminary findings from the Elkton 
accident tell us that we must again review 
our requirements for protective measures. 
We are not waiting for the final conclusions 
from the Board's inquiry. We are moving 
ahead to apply certain precautionary changes 
to aircraft in service, and proceeding with 
a program of investigation and testing to 
find and evaluate positive protective meas- 
ures. We are further examining fuel prop- 
erties, fuel tanks, bonding techniques, vent 
locations, flame arresters, flame propogation, 
inerting techniques, and skin thickness, 

Our Government also has a group of tech- 
nically-qualified representatives of NASA, 
CAB, USAF, USN, and USWB to serve as a 
technical committee with FAA on the light- 
ning protection program. This committee is 
reviewing and monitoring our program, pro- 
viding guidance in the form of expert advice 
and serves as a coordinating body to make 
sure that all facets of the problem are prop- 
erly explored, 

Meanwhile, and again not waiting for all 
the expert opinions to come in, we issued 
on December 13, 1963, a Notice to Airmen 
which alerted both pilots and traffic con- 
trollers to the lightning hazard and encour- 
aged the use of pilot information reports 
to assist in identifying electrical disturb- 
ances. 

On December 18, 1963, we recommended 
to the airlines that static discharges be 
installed on all aircraft not so equipped. 
The static discharge is a slender metal and 
plastic rod about 8 inches long mounted 
on the trailing edges of the wing and tail 
assembly. Dischargers are currently installed 
on about 75 percent of our jets. While their 
function is to bleed off electrical charges 
which create interference with the electronic 
and radio equipment aboard the aircraft, 
some persons feel dischargers can reduce 
to some degree the danger of lightning 
strikes. Many experts disagree about this. 
Nevertheless, if the Elkton accident teaches 
us that lightning can be a hazard, we believe 
prudence requires the installation of these 
devices for whatever conceivable protection 
they may afford. 

THE AGENCY’S AIR TRAFFIC SERVICE AND BAD 
WEATHER 
A problem never very far from any dis- 


cussion of adverse weather flying concerns 
the FAA's abilities and responsibilities in 
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assisting pilots to avoid weather conditions 
in the form of turbulence or electrical 
storms. 

This is a broad subject and I will try to 
limit my remarks in this area to those as- 
pects in which this subcommittee has ex- 
pressed its interest. 

The foremost precept—one which must 
be clear before there can be real understand- 
ing of pilot-controller relationship—is that 
the pilot, like a ship captain, is master of 
his craft and has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for all decisions affecting safety in 
flight. The pilot alone knows his own 
capabilities, the current weight and fuel 
availability of his aircraft, as well as any 
operating peculiarities of that aircraft and 
its instruments or equipment. He has 
available through the Weather Bureau and, 
in the case of airlines, through company 
forecasters and dispatchers, all the various 
weather data and forecasts which may affect 
his flight. He alone has a close-up view 
(either out the cockpit window or through 
his airborne radar) of the actual weather 
he is about to meet. In addition, of course, 
he has the advantage of the thousands of 
hours of experience aloft which enable him 
to add that necessary judgment to make the 
information useful in the specific situation 
he faces. Logic as well as the law, there- 
fore, places upon a pilot the final respon- 
sibility for the safe operation of his aircraft. 

In discharging this responsibility, the pilot 
is not alone. He operates in a system in 
which he is the final active, mindful agent 
or component. The system provides him a 
great deal of information and technical as- 
sistance. The FAA is a responsible part of 
that system but the FAA does not own nor 
actually operate air carrier aircraft. The 
role of the FAA can be likened to that of a 
system’s governor or monitor, because the 
system is cooperative rather than dictatorial 
or directed. 

As Chairman Oren Harris recently stated, 
“Government controls can and should go 
only so far in this area.” Airline managers 
and pilots are properly concerned about their 
authority and responsibility because they 
have available the vast resources and facili- 
ties of free corporate enterprises. Foremost 
among these resources, in this context, is 
the company’s own weather and flight infor- 
mation gathering system and its up-to-the- 
moment familiarity with flight and traffic 
conditions and requirements. In fact, the 
release, or dispatch, of an aircraft for a par- 
ticular flight has always been and can only 
be the company’s responsibility. The Gov- 
ernment cannot and should not run the air- 
lines nor make operational decisions. Before 
a pilot departs from an airport, he receives 
company clearance from the company’s dis- 
patcher. That clearance includes the fullest 
information available to the company about 
weather conditions en route and at the des- 
tination of the flight. No pilot, therefore, is 
in the position of taking off without a very 
extensive briefing on conditions he is likely 
to meet. The airlines have the responsibility 
under the regulations for operational control. 

Also, by regulation, the pilot in command 
and the aircraft dispatcher are jointly re- 
sponsible for preflight planning, delay, and 
dispatch release of the flight. 

The company’s dispatcher is responsible 
under the regulations for monitoring the 
progress of each flight and the issuance of 
information necessary for the continued safe- 
ty of the flight; and for the cancellation or 
redispatch of a flight, if, in his opinion or 
in the opinion of the pilot in command, the 
flight cannot operate safely as planned. No 
flight may be started without specific au- 
thority from the aircraft dispatcher and no 
dispatcher may release a flight unless he is 
thoroughly familiar with the reported and 
forecast weather along the route to be flown. 
The dispatcher is required to furnish to the 
pilot all current information concerning 
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meteorological conditions which may affect 
the safety of the flight. 

The primary role of the FAA controller in 
this web of coordinated responsibilities and 
capabilities is to plan and control the air 
traffic situation so as to assist the pilot in 
maintaining separation from other aircraft 
while flying in bad weather. The controller 
will, to the extent of his time and abilities, 
provide the pilot with advice and helpful 
information. But his primary responsibility 
is in authorizing the flight of aircraft in 
such a manner that aircraft under his juris- 
diction shall be safe from the hazard of col- 
lision with each other. His basic concern, 
therefore, is not only with each aircraft indi- 
vidually, but with the interrelationship of 
numbers of aircraft. He must keep the total 
air situation under surveillance and control 
while informing and guiding the pilot in 
command of each aircraft in the system. In 
other words he is primarily concerned with 
separating aircraft while the airline is con- 
cerned with operating them. 

The airspace for which a given air traffic 
control facility is responsible is divided into 
small portions based upon anticipated traffic 
volume. Each segment will contain a por- 
tion of the air traffic that will not exceed the 
capacity of the controller or controller-team 
responsible for maintaining separation. The 
traffic load in such a segment may vary from 
as few as 5 to as many as 12 aircraft or more 
in that area at any one time. Some of these 
aircraft will be navigating along regular 
routes, with well above the minimum spac- 
ing, requiring only routine surveillance. 
With other aircraft, the controller will be 
actually spacing from close-by traffic or will 
be giving radar vectors (giving navigational 
help from his radar scope) requiring careful, 
almost constant watch of each aircraft. 

Not only is the controller’s time limited, 
his present equipment is not ideally suited 
to weather reporting. Some weather phe- 
nomena, such as areas of heavy rain, snow, 
clouds with high moisture content, and 
thunderstorm clouds containing large 
amounts of hail and rain, do show on the 
scope as large irregular-shaped targets like 
large blobs.“ 

It is worth emphasizing that from the 
earliest development of air traffic control 
radar, the effort has been to minimize or 
eliminate the “clutter” made by weather— 
since aircraft targets are blotted out by such 
returns. Some weather data does, however, 
show up on today’s air traffic control radars. 
Some storms, rain showers, or clouds can give 
such a strong radar return that the radar 
cannot “see” through a storm area and no 
returns, weather, or aircraft, may be re- 
ceived from the area behind the storms. 

There is no available electronic device to 
add radar weather information to a con- 
troller’s radar scope in a manner which will 
not limit the ability of a controller to prop- 
erly track aircraft. We are trying to develop 
such a device, however, and if successful, it 
would enable a controller to keep pilots more 
accurately and precisely informed as to the 
movement of thunderstorms, areas of heavy 
precipitation and probable areas of strong 
turbulence. 

Because of our need to identify aircraft on 
our radars, then, these radars are not the 
most reliable source of weather data. It is 
possible to place greater reliance upon the 
information from the Weather Bureau radars 
(designed, like the pilot’s airborne radar, to 
detect weather phenomena), from the sur- 
face weather observations, and from 
PIREPS—weather reports made by pilots in 
flight. The first two can only give us an 
indication of where turbulence might be 
encountered, whereas pilot reports tell us 
where turbulence (and the relative severity 
of it) was actually encountered. Even these 
are far from ideal since they are “spot” re- 
ports representing conditions in only a small 
area and at only the altitudes of the report- 
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ing aircraft; further, the effect of turbulence 
on one pilot in one type aircraft is not nec- 
essarily the same as what another pilot, flying 
at a different speed in a different type air- 
craft, would experience. 

Another problem is the very nature of 
thunderstorms and turbulence. Individual 
thunderstorms vary considerably in area, in 
height, in intensity, and in the severity of 
turbulence encountered. Also these storms 
move fairly rapidly, are changing in nature 
as they move, and their precise track is not 
readily predictable. Turbulence in the 
storms varies in intensity in different parts 
of the storm and varies at the various alti- 
tude levels—but is not confined within the 
cloud itself. One recent flight encountered 
very severe turbulence about 30 miles from 
the storm. 

Within there limitations, the controller 
does what he can. In controlling air traffic, 
thunderstorms, line squalls, and turbulence 
are types of weather data that are considered. 
Normally, however, such information is 
passed to the pilot for decision as to the 
proper course of action, and the controller 
then does everything within his capabilities 
to help him carry out the necessary action. 
Except in very severe cases, the controller 
will not arbitrarily reroute the aircraft or 
change its altitude unless the pilot requests 
the action. Not having all the knowledge 
available to the pilot, nor his vantage point, 
the controller could easily direct the flight 
into a far more hazardous situation. When 
a controller is vectoring an aircraft (pro- 
viding navigational guidance by radar) he 
will attempt to give course guidance between 
the storm returns that do appear on his 
scope. In those cases where the pilot is do- 
ing his own navigation and the controller 
observes storm returns on his scope, 
he is limited to advising the pilot and await- 
ing his decision before turning the pilot off 
course. Mutual understanding of capabili- 
ties and limitations is essential here and we 
see some opportunity for additional infor- 
mation and education in this area of collabo- 
ration. 

We have inaugurated a program (with the 
assistance of Weather Bureau and aircraft 
operators) of encouraging more frequent 
pilot reports of thunderstorm activity, light- 
ning and turbulence. With these reports 
and increased data in these areas from 
weather observers, particularly Weather Bu- 
reau radar operators, controllers will be able 
to provide pilots with more complete infor- 
mation on such weather conditions. Also, to 
the extent possible controllers will not clear 
flight through or holding in areas of strong 
turbulence or frequent lightning and will do 
everything possible to aid pilots in avoiding 
such severe weather conditions. Alternate 
routes will be suggested by the controller 
where possible and, other traffic permitting, 
routes selected by the pilots will be cleared. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe 
progress has been made in aviation safety, 
particularly in the case of jet flight. We 
also believe that much remains to be done, 
and, to the best of our ability we are doing 
what we know can and should be done. At 
the same time I can say sincerely and grate- 
fully that we welcome your help in defining 
and solving the problems in the path of 
perfect safety. 


Jets now provide some 75 percent of 
our total air transportation needs and 
over 400 jets are operated by U.S. car- 
riers. With the development of the 
supersonic carriers, if we are going to 
keep our aviation industry intact and 
provide the needs of our country and 
contribute to the economy of the coun- 
try, we are going to have to get into that 
field just as sure as anything in the 
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world. If we do not, then we are going 
to let another country, like France, take 
it over and we are not going to continue 
to be in the lead as we have throughout 
the last several years. But the hub of 
the whole program is the airport situa- 
tion—not the terminals but the airports 
themselves—and that is what this is 
limited to. So I ask my colleagues, let 
us not attempt to nit-pick it to death. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I am 
sure the gentleman does not want to do 
that. I know the gentleman wants to be 
fair and he would not want to tie either 
one of these tragic accidents that he has 
mentioned to any lack of an adequate 
airport program, would he? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman will re- 
call the very fine presentations made this 
week to the committee by Chairman 
Boyd of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
Mr. Najeeb E. Halaby, the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. Their 
testimony gives one the impression that 
if something had been done with refer- 
ence to landing facilities at the airports 
themselves—and particularly at airports 
where there is hovering over in a pat- 
tern—and if some way could have been 
devised so that the planes could come in, 
accidents might be avoided. I do not 
know. I merely refer to the descriptions 
given to us. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I know 
the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. There is 
nothing in the bill at all which would 
have prevented either one of those tragic 
accidents. They happened because of 
unknown causes, something which 
caused the aircraft to explode while in 
the air after having taken off from the 
airports and after being out of contact, 
for all practical purposes, with the air- 
ports they left. 

Mr. HARRIS. The one at Philadel- 
phia involved an aircraft in a holding 
pattern, trying to get in. The other was 
in contact with the airport at Miami, 
Fla. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I feel 
sure the gentleman does not say there is 
anything in the bill or in the law which 
would have prevented those accidents. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am saying that the 
national airport program is an overall 
program and covers the overall program 
from place to place throughout the Na- 
tion and becomes a part of it. 

The gentleman a moment ago men- 
tioned something about landing facilities. 
Landing facilities are involved. They are 
a part of the program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi for a comment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman 
from Michigan indicated that we should 
reduce the amount of the authorization, 
substituting his judgment, I presume, for 
the judgment of the committee and the 
judgment of those who testified before 
the committee, who sought this level of 
authorization. 

I wish to point out to the gentleman 
that if it should be proved he is correct 
in his judgment and the amount should 
be trimmed down, the Appropriations 
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Committee will screen the appropriations 
to be provided, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished gentleman from the 
State of Texas [Mr. THomas], who will 
have able assistance from the gentleman 

“from New York [Mr. Ostrrrac] and the 
members of that subcommittee. I have 
the greatest of confidence in the ability 
of those gentlemen to determine exactly 

. how much will be actually needed. I do 
not betieve they would recommend more 
than is needed. 

. This bill places a ceiling on the amount 
that could be appropriated. If the Ap- 

_propriations Committee, in its judgment 
and its wisdom, should determine that a 
lesser amiount would meet the needs of 
the program, that would be the amount 
they would recommend. 

Mr. HARRIS. What we are trying to 
say is that we are glad to see the new 
President, Mr. Johnson, following the 
lead of the committee and reducing ex- 
penditures. That is precisely what we 
have done in the. reduction of the 
program. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman, who is a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which will 
consider this problem. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the chair- 
man, 

I have great respect for the work be- 
ing done by the chairman and the 
gentleman from Mississippi and others 
with whom I have been associated on cer- 
tain of these airport and aviation mat- 
ters, as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices of the Committee 
on Appropriations which deals with ap- 
propriations for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, which of course include grants 
for airports, to which reference was made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

It might be appropriate if we brought 
into the discussion the question of the 
appropriations as of this year, without 
going into the ramifications of the bill. 

For example, what I am getting at is, 
if I recall correctly, we have been ap- 
propriating on a 2-year basis for grants 
for airports because it has been required 
in order that they continue that pro- 
gram. This is an authorization for 3 ad- 
ditional years, is it not? j 


Mr. HARRIS. The present authoriza- 


tion will expire this year, June 30. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Therefore, the 
budget for fiscal 1965; which will be be- 
fore us this session, will be affected by 
this authorization? 

Mr.HARRIS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. And in what re- 
spect? Will the formula affect it to 
any measureable degree? 

Mr. HARRIS. The budget will not be 
affected any differently from what it has 
been in the last 3 years. There is one 
change here having to do with planning 
but that will have no effect on it. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. If I understand it 
correctly, you will continue the existing 
law of 50 percent basic for grants on 
most projects and you are increasing the 
allowance to a 75-percent contribution 
for certain other aspects; namely, land- 
ing aids, runway lights, and distance 
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markers, and also for planning. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. What is the differ- 
ence between what we have had in the 
way of dollars and what this additional 
liberalization in the grant has? 

Mr. HARRIS. In the total amount it 
will have no effect insofar as the Fed- 
eral contribution is concerned. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In other words, the 
change in the formula will not actually 
affect the overall plans for grants to air- 
ports? 

Mr. HARRIS. Not the total cost. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. As I 
understand, this is an amendment to the 
Federal Airport Act which is classified 
as 49 U.S.C. 1101 and it amends certain 
portions of the act down through title 
49, U.S.C. 1113. 

Mr. HARRIS. Those are the provi- 
sions or the sections to which the amend- 
ments are related. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I would 
like to direct the chairman’s attention 
to what is reported as 49 U.S.C. 1115. 
The first paragraph thereof provides in 
effect that when the administrator deter- 
mines that certain lands owned by the 
Federal Government could best be used 
for public airfields, he may certify the 
same to the agency having charge of 
that land. Now, section (b) of that same 
section provides that the head of that 
ageney may or should, if he finds the use 
of this land is not inconsistent with any 
use he has, he may or is authorized then 
to grant a deed to the airport authority 
or to the city. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. Those provisions 
were included in the 1946 act and have 
been a part of the Federal Airport Act 
ever since. Those were the provisions 
used primarily following World War II 
when we had so many airports used 
for training purposes available through 
the cooperation of the sponsor; that is, 
the local community or municipality, 
and the Administrator. The Depart- 
ment of Defense or whatever agency 
might have had use of the particular 
property during that period of time 
could work out an arrangement with the 
municipality to turn it over to them, and 
that worked out fairly well. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration is the cus- 
todian and property owner of all Fed- 
eral Government lands declared surplus. 
If the land becomes surplus and the de- 
partments cannot use it and they cir- 
cularize the departments as to whether 
they could make use of it, if they say 
they do not want it, then the General 
Services Administration seeks to sell the 
same. I am reminded of the instance 
where the Army in my area declared cer- 
tain lands surplus. It circularized the 
entire Government agencies to see if 
they had any need for them. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration did not find 
any agency needing the land. The city 
and county of Denver wanted to acquire 
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all of this land for airport use. The 
General Services Administration said 
that they would appraise and classify 
this land and if they found find that 
part of it is commercial in its nature, 
we will not comply with this section. 
They said, “We are then going to sell it 
and we will not turn it over to the city 
and county of Denver except for cash.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the gentle- 
man read the provisions of the act a 
minute ago. If the Administrator made 
a request for it, then, of course, they 
would have had to make a decision. I 
would suggest to the gentleman that we 
had one of these cases a few days ago, 
the Grand Prairie problem down in 
Texas. There was a private bill intro- 
duced in which we worked that out with- 
out any difficulty. If the gentleman 
would like to pursue this the committee 
would be glad to give it consideration. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama, Madam 
Chairman, I would like to be associated 
with the gentleman from Arkansas in the 
remarks he made, and I would like to 
compliment the Williams subcommittee 
in bringing this bill to the floor of the 
House. The chairman mentioned the 
fact that we have been holding some 
hearings on the Elkton, Md., accident. 
There is nothing in the hearings that 
should alarm the American public be- 
cause our record in the handling of these 
matters is at its best, in my opinion. I 
think if we continue to support CAB and 
FAA and the people in general aviation, 
in commercial aviation, and in the mili- 
tary aircraft field, with legislation of this 
kind, we may look forward to the time 
when these accidents are going to be very 
rare. The number of airports that are 
going to have to handle jet aircraft in 
the near future is going to be just about 
double. No one can tell, in my opinion, 
just exactly how much money it is going 
to take, but in the past this committee 
has done a good job on that matter, and 
I think it has done a good job with this 
bill. It is my belief it should have no less 
than the amount contained in this bill 
and, as pointed out by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, these amounts will be 
further screened by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee charged with handling 
this money. 

I would like to feel that we are cer- 
tainly not doing anything less than we 
should do. It would seem to me that the 
committee has brought to the House a 
bill that every Member can take pride in 
supporting. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to ask a question of our 
chairman, if I may. On page 22 the 
committee refers to supplemental data. 
I do not find a date on that. What was 
the date of that compilation? 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the chair- 
man. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Of course, this was the 
latest information. It begins with the 
year 1947. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is not my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me answer the 
question of the gentleman. It begins on 
an annual basis with 1947 and runs 
down through July 1963. 

Mr. YOUNGER. There is the state- 
ment on page 22 which says that as of 
July 1, 1963, the total amount of unobli- 
gated carryover funds is estimated at 
$46,552,633; is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. That is in the 
report just referred to. 

Mr, YOUNGER. On November 19 on 
inquiry of the FAA they rendered a 
statement to the effect that there is 
$56.8 million available at that time—on 
November 19, 1963. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the gentle- 
man will recall from reading the report 
as of July 1, 1963, the total amount of 
unobligated carryover funds is esti- 
mated at $46,552,633. That was as of 
July 1, 1963. The gentleman is talking 
about November? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. They had sur- 
plus funds at that time of $56 million 
in a carryover. 

Mr. HARRIS. What the gentleman is 
overlooking is the fact, as was stated by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OsTERTAG], a moment ago, this is a for- 
ward funding program. You appropriate 
for the then year and the Appropria- 
tions Committee under this authorizes 
direct. This is in effect an appropria- 
tion for the total year so the plans of 
the cities and municipalities may be 
made and carried forward, the bond is- 
sues, and so forth. Naturally you are 
going to have a carryover from one year 
to the next. 

Mr. YOUNGER. These are fiscal 
years? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNGER. So that the carry- 
over, which was asked for on November 
19, 1963, not counting the $75 million, 
was an increase from $46 to $56 million? 

Mr. HARRIS. The carryover is the 
amount that is in the so-called pipeline 
that has been moved as the plans are 
completed and the contracts and pro- 
grams carried out. The gentleman will 
recall this is a program that was worked 
out, which he participated in, to get 
away from the issue of back-door spend- 
ing. All of us approve this program, or 
most of us do. It has worked very well. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is correct, but 
on December 19, 1963, speaking of back- 
door spending, the FAA under that old 
bill got from the Treasury $20 million on 
December 19. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about the authorization. That was 
carried over prior to 1961. 

Mr. YOUNGER. This was out of the 
act of August 3, 1955. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I am advised that 
they got from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee $20 million. ji 

Mr. YOUNGER. They did not get it 
from the Appropriations Committee. It 
came direct from the Treasury under 
the old back-door spending process. The 
question is, how much more do they have 
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under that act of 1955, or is that the last 
of it? 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand it, if 
you will refer to the table at the bottom 
of page 22, available for obligation as of 
July 1, 1963, was $46 million, and appro- 
priated, $20 million, which would repre- 
sent a balance from the old program of 
1955 of some $26 million. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is not what the 
public law document here says. They 
have been granted under the act of Au- 
gust 3, 1955, authority to enter into con- 
tracts of $20 million, to remain available 
until expended. That is under the back- 
door spending. My question is how 
much more money do they have under 
the back-door spending? 

Mr. HARRIS. I just explained to the 
gentleman that according to this it 
would be approximately $26 million. 
That is what we thought 3 years ago. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Does this $46 million 
of the remaining money come out of the 
back-door spending? 

Mr. HARRIS. Out of the $46 million 
referred to, $20 million had been appro- 
priated to take care of it. As I under- 
stand the situation, there is approxi- 
mately $25 million left that the Appro- 
priations Committee has to provide for. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I bring this up be- 
cause this is information that has come 
to my attention since we had our com- 
mittee meeting. According to the infor- 
mation I have, this $46 million has noth- 
ing to do with the $20 million which the 
FAA got under the old back-door spend- 
ing, that this is not appropriated funds. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, that has to do with 
the old program prior to the present au- 
thorization of forward money. 

Mr. YOUNGER. So we still have $26 
million in addition to the $20 million. 
That is why I think we can well afford to 
cut down the program. Otherwise it will 
be getting like the foreign aid program. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill before us, S. 
1153, to amend the Federal Airport Act 
and extend the authorization of Federal 
matching funds for airport development 
for 3 additional years. 

The bill is aimed at securing a number 
of desirable goals in the development of 
our airport system: assistance to com- 
mercial airports which are experiencing 
difficulties in entering the jet age; as- 
sistance to general aviation airports, im- 
provement of air transportation service 
through development of regional air- 
ports, and improved lighting facilities 
and other ground safety facilities for our 
airports. 

However, Madam Chairman, in spite of 
these commendable objectives, there is 
one serious problem in connection with 
the development of our airports that 
is not remedied in the legislation before 
us. I refer to the increasingly difficult 
and unbearable problem of raucous air- 
craft noise, which is a nuisance and a 
hazard not just to the residents of my 
district in Queens, but to many millions 
of people throughout the country who 
live in close proximity to airports. 
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I would like to take this opportunity 
to call the attention of this House to 
legislation which my colleagues from 
Queens and I have introduced to remedy 
this serious and growing problem, and 
urge that the most careful study be 
given this legislation and to that of 
other colleagues as a needed supplement 
to the measure before us today. 

Madam Chairman, we need an all-out 
attack on plane noise, and the legislation 
now pending in the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee would pro- 
vide just such a comprehensive attack on 
the hideous din which has too long 
plagued our communities. 

Jurisdiction over aircraft noise by law 
should be clearly established in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. The Agency 
should then set forth standards for noise 
abatement, issue rules and regulations 
and enforce them with stiff civil and 
criminal penalties. There should be an 
extensive program of noise abatement re- 
search, to get right at the core of the 
problem. And there should be estab- 
lished an aircraft noise abatement serv- 
ice within the Agency under a special 
director whose only function would be 
aimed at finding a solution once and for 
all of this obnoxious problem. 

Presently, the need of such legislation 
is apparent because the FAA repeatedly 
contends that it lacks adequate statutory 
authority over aircraft noises when such 
noise is generated by warmups, takeoffs, 
and landings. This is particularly tragic 
because it is precisely at the time of 
warmup, takeoff, and landing that the 
greatest part of aircraft noise is gener- 
ated. Yet, this noise goes on unabated. 
Of course the Agency, the airport opera- 
tors, the airlines, the manufacturers all 
say they are doing their best to suppress 
noise. But good intentions, uncoordi- 
nated efforts, and lack of a forceful, well- 
financed Federal program will never get 
the problem solved. 

The tortured victims of aircraft noise 
have for years been calling for action to 
end this horrible situation. And still the 
FAA lacks adequate regulatory authority 
over engine noise. One of my bills would 
end this stalemate and place responsi- 
bility squarely and directly with the 
FAA. It would give the Agency a man- 
date to move ahead with all speed on 
the problem of air noise, without in any 
way compromising air safety. In this 
way, research on improved engine design 
and other methods of cutting down on 
noise would be speeded up. 

Madam Chairman, in this age when 
our Nation is accomplishing vast break- 
throughs in the complex sciences of 
atomic energy and space technology, it 
is surely not expecting too much of our 
scientific know-how to provide a solu- 
tion to aircraft noise, which today can 
and does shatter windows and create a 
nerve-racking and ear-splitting din in 
our residential areas throughout the 
country. It is high time that real con- 
sideration was given to those persons 
whose very lives have been unmercifully 
plagued by the scream and roar of jets 
and propeller aircraft. 

This bill before us authorizes millions 
of dollars for new and improved air- 
ports, to accommodate more air traffic. 
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There is no question but that it is needed. 
But, why cannot more attention be given 
to new types of airport design and air- 
craft and engine design to safeguard the 
health, comfort, and welfare of our citi- 
zens? That, Madam Chairman, is the 
point I raise today. 

The bill and report recognizes this seri- 
ous problem. I was happy to read on 
page 4 of the Commerce Committee re- 
port the words: 

This great increase in air transportation 
has not been without cost both economically 
and socially, The jet has created a require- 
ment for a more sophisticated air traffic con- 
trol system and for larger airports; it has 
also created an annoyance for those residents 
immediately adjacent to our Nation’s air- 
ports. 


Madam Chairman, to call the situation 
an “annoyance” is putting it mildly. 
When windows are shattered, ears and 
nerves buffeted by hideous jet screams 
and all normal quiet enjoyment of life is 
cut off, I say that is far more than mere 
annoyance. I most earnestly request 
that my colleagues give their utmost con- 
sideration to the antinoise legislation, 
just discussed, and we can end this 
nightmare of noise once and for all. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

I dislike to have the record show that 
a reasonable cut in this bill will have any 
impact upon the primary thing the pro- 
gram is designed to do, when the chair- 
man of our committee announced a few 
minutes ago that the President knows 
that this is an irreducible figure that has 
been presented here. 

I am not any more interested in econ- 
omy than any other Member of this 
House. As a matter of fact, if I were to 
put myself in a category of being a con- 
servative or a liberal in spending, I would 
have to say I am more liberal than con- 
servative. But I think if we are going to 
do anything along the line of cutting 
spending we have to pay some attention 
to the President’s advice. The chairman 
is mistaken when he said that the Presi- 
dent’s message implied that he approves 
this program for $75 million a year, and 
I challenge him to show me anything in 
the President’s statement to that effect. 

This program is not sacrosanct. If you 
are going to cut any Federal spending 
matching program, this can be cut a rea- 
sonable amount, as well as any other pro- 
gram can be cut. If you are unwilling to 
cut this bill a small amount, then you 
probably will be unwilling to do so in 
other Federal grant programs. Of 
course, any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any bureau, whether it be 
State or Federal, can make persuasive 
arguments for the continuance of its 
particular program and the damaging 
effect that it will have upon our country 
and upon our security, if you take one 
dime from the requests that they make. 

May I say to my fellow Members of the 
House, personally I do not care how you 
vote on this amendment, but I sincerely 
think this is a constructive step in line 
with what the President urged here 
hardly a week ago. I voted for the tax 
cut measure when it passed the House 
and I think I owe it to the people I repre- 
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sent to vote for reasonable economies to 
justify this tax reduction. 

Madam Chairman, I have no further 
requests for time. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Madam Chair- 
man, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak in support of this legislation, a bill 
to extend the Federal Airport Act for an 
additional 3 years. In particular, I 
would like to concentrate my remarks 
upon the growth and development of the 
general aviation airport. 

Aviation has become the most essen- 
tial link between our cities and States. 
The basic element of the national avia- 
tion system is the airport, and the re- 
quirements of this system are continually 
growing. The safety and the growth of 
the system are in a large part dependent 
upon the airport. 

The vitality and economic growth of 
many communities is enhanced by its 
airport. Since World War II, there has 
been a substantial movement of indus- 
tries to the smaller communities and 
many of these industries will no longer 
consider communities which do not have 
an adequate airport. As industries de- 
centralize, their requirements for air 
transportation increases. 

The air carrier fleet which consists of 
approximately 1,600 planes is in a period 
of transition with the jet age, but the 
general aviation fleet continues to grow 
at a rapid rate. In the last 4 years, the 
number of active general aviation air- 
craft has increased from 65,289 to 84,121; 
in the same period the total number of 
operations has increased from 13.2 to 
16.5 million. By 1968 it is forecast that 
the general aviation fleet will be 99,000 
aircraft conducting 24.2 million opera- 
tions. Of all the airports in the con- 
tiguous 48 States, in only 31 airports do 
the number of air carrier operations 
presently exceed general aviation oper- 
ations. This is less than one-half of 1 
percent of all airports in the country. 

With these changes, airport require- 
ments are also changing. Further de- 
velopment is required at most major air- 
ports. Many are still expanding, but 
the basic structure is now in place. The 
great new growth in airports is coming 
with the development of the new general 
aviation airport. 

Future airport development must con- 
tinue to recognize the needs and require- 
ments of the community that it serves. 
The Federal Aviation Agency has re- 
sponded to the need of the small com- 
munity for an airport by recently issuing 
a new set of minimal requirements for 
airport construction for small commu- 
nities. Under these standards, many 
communities can now look forward to re- 
ceiving Federal aid that was not previ- 
ously available to them. 

The next logical step after airport 
construction is the increased availability 
of improved navigational and landing 
aids. The present bill contains a spe- 
cial incentive of a 75 percent Federal 
contribution for such safety aids as ap- 
proach lighting systems, in-runway 
lights, high-intensity runway lights, and 
runway distance markers. However, the 
cost of procurement and maintenance of 
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many of these navigational and landing 
aids cannot be presently justified at the 
smaller airports. 

The Federal Aviation Agency should 
further direct its research and develop- 
ment programs toward developing safety 
items which would be available to the 
smaller airports. The advantages would 
not only accrue in safer air travel, but 
more reliable air travel to the smaller 
airport. A prime example is the work 
which the FAA is presently conducting 
on the development of a low-cost instru- 
ment landing system. At the present 
time an ILS costs approximately $276,000 
to install and a federally operated con- 
trol tower must also be on the airport. 
Because of the cost, the FAA has a strict 
criteria which must be reached before 
an ILS is installed. Presently, a great 
majority of airports do not meet this 
criteria. FAA is presently developing a 
low-cost ILS and thus it will be avail- 
able to many more communities than 
the present high-cost system. This is 
a step in the right direction, but even 
lower cost aids are needed to be economi- 
cally practical for most small airports. 

Efforts should also be directed toward 
developing low-cost lighting systems, 
VORS, and other navigational aids which 
could be made available to the smaller 
airport. Not only would more airports be 
be able to be equipped with navigational 
aids, but air safety and air services to 
many communities would be increased. 

The bill before the House provides the 
minimum requirements for Federal as- 
sistance to the national air system. The 
total cost of all airport development dur- 
ing the next 5 years is estimated to be 
$1.2 billion. While Congress cannot ex- 
pect to meet this total need, this bill 
will develop a system which will ade- 
quately meet the needs and assure the 
safety of the traveling public. 

Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have per- 
mission to extend their own remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1101) 
is amended: 

(1) by striking out the designation “(a)” 
at the beginning thereof; 

(2) by inserting “(except advance plan- 
ning and engineering for which specific 
grants have been made)” immediately after 
“specifications” in paragraph (6); 

(3) by inserting “of the advance planning 
and engineering costs or” immediately after 
“portion” in paragraph (10); 

(4) by inserting “the United States Air 
Force,” immediately after “Navy,” in para- 
graph (11); and 

(5) by striking out the subsection heading 
“Airport Classifications” and all of subsec- 
tion (b). 
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Sec. 2. Section 3(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1102(b)) is amended: 

(1) by striking out the phrase “War and 
Navy Departments” wherever it appears in 
the subsection heading and text and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Department of Defense”; 
and 

(3) by 8 out “such Departments” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Depart- 
ment“. 

Sec. 3. Section 4(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1103(a)) is amended by inserting and for 
advance planning and engineering therefor” 
immediately after “airport development”. 

Sec. 4. Section 5(d) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1104(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(4) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in the several States, in addition to other 
amounts authorized by this Act, appropria- 
tions amounting in the aggregate to $199,- 
500,000 are hereby authorized to be made to 
the Administrator over a period of three 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this paragraph, $66,500,000 
shall become available for obligation, by the 
execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12, beginning July 1 of each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1965, June 30, 
1966, and June 30, 1967, and shall continue 
to be so available until expended. 

“(5) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, in addition to other amounts au- 
thorized by this Act, appropriations amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $4,500,000 are hereby 
authorized to be made to the Administrator 
over a period of three fiscal years, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 
Of amounts appropriated under this para- 
graph, $1,500,000 shall become available for 
obligation, by the execution of grant agree- 
ments pursuant to section 12, beginning July 
1 of each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1965, June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1967, and 
shall continue to be so available until ex- 
pended. Of each such amount, 40 per cen- 
tum shall be available for Hawaii, 40 per 
centum shall be available for Puerto Rico, 
and 20 per centum shall be available for the 
Virgin Islands. 

“(6) For the purpose of developing, in the 
several States, airports the primary purpose 
of which is to serve general aviation and to 
relieve congestion at airports having high 
density of traffic serving other segments of 
aviation, in addition to other amounts au- 
thorized by this Act for such purposes, ap- 
propriations amounting in the aggregate to 
$21,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to the Administrator over a period of three 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this paragraph, $7,000,000 shall 
become available for obligation, by the exe- 
cution of grant agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 12, beginning July 1 of each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1965, June 30, 1966, 
and June 30, 1967, and shall continue to be 
so available until expended.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 6(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(a)) is 
amended by inserting “for advance planning 
and engineering or” immediately after 
“grants”, 

(b) Section 6(b) (2) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(b) (2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “for advance planning and 
engineering grants or” immediately after 
“available” in the first sentence; and 

(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering or“ immediately before “proj- 
ects” in the second sentence. 

(e) Section 6(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(c)) is amended by inserting “advance 
planning and engineering and” immediately 
before “projects”. 

Sec. 6. Section 7 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1106) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting in the section heading 
“ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING AND” im- 
mediately before “PROJECTS”; 

(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering and” immediately before “proj- 
ects” where it first appears in the text; and 

(3) by inserting “of advance planning and 
engineering costs or” immediately after 
“United States share”. 

Sec. 7. Immediately after section 7 of such 
Act, insert the following new section: 
“ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGINEERING GRANTS 

“Sec. 8. For the purpose of developing air- 
port layout plans and plans designed to lead 
to a project application, the Administrator 
is authorized to make grants to sponsors, 
based upon approved advance planning and 
engineering proposals, for not more than 
6624 per centum of the estimated cost there- 
of. For the purposes of this section, ‘air- 
port layout plan’ means a plan for an airport 
showing boundaries and proposed additions 
to all areas owned or controlled by the spon- 
ror for airport purposes, the location and 
nature of existing and proposed airport fa- 
cilities and structures, and the location on 
the airport of existing and proposed nonavia- 
tion areas and improvements thereon.” 

Sec. 8. (a) The section heading of section 
8 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1108) is amended 
by inserting “ADVANCE PLANNING AND ENGI- 
NEERING PROPOSALS AND” immediately before 
“PROJECTS”. 

(b) Section 9(a) of such Act (49 vs o. 
1106 (a)) is amended by inserting an ad- 
vance planning and engineering proposal or“ 
immediately after Administrator“ where it 
first appears in the first sentence. 

(e) Section 9(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “submission of a proj- 
ect” and inserting in lieu thereof “submis- 
sion of an advance planning and engineering 
proposal or a project”; and 

(2) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering proposal or” immediately before 
“project” the second time it appears. 

(d) Section 9(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(c)) is amended by striking out “sub- 
mission of a project” and inserting in leu 
thereof “submission of an advance planning 
and egineering proposal or a project”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 9(d) (1) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1108(d)(1)) is amended 
to read as follows: “All such projects and 
advance planning and engineering proposals 
shall be subject to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, which approval shall be given 
only if he is satisfied that the project or 
advance planning and engineering proposal 
is not inconsistent with plans (existing at 
the time of approval of the project or ad- 
vance planning and engineering proposal) 
of public agencies for the development of 
the area in which the airport is located and 
will contribute to the accomplishment of 
the purposes of this Act, that sufficient funds 
are available for that portion of the project 
or planning and engineering costs which 
are not to be paid by the United States 
under this Act, that the project or planning 
and engineering will be completed without 
undue delay, that the public agency or public 
agencies which submitted the project appli- 
cation or planning and engineering proposal 
have legal authority to engage in the airport 
development as proposed, and that all proj- 
ect sponsorship requirements prescribed by 
or under the authority of this Act have 
been or will be met.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 10(a) of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1109(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“General Provision 


“Sec. 10. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d) of this section, 
the United States share payable on account 
of any approved project under this Act 
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shall not exceed 50 per centum of the allow- 
able project costs.” 

(b) Section 10(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109 (a)) is amended by striking out “(1), 
and the maximum United States share under 
subsection (a) (2),”. 

(c) Section 10(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109(c)) is amended by striking out the 
parentheses and all words within the 
parentheses and inserting “, not to exceed 75 
per centum,”. 

Sec. 10. Section 11 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1110) is amended: 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
through (8) as paragraphs (5) through (9), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after Sng a (3) the following new para- 


graph 

“(4) appropriate action, including the 
adoption of zoning laws, has been or will be 
taken, to the extent reasonable, to restrict 
the use of land adjacent to or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the airport to activities 
and purposes compatible with normal air- 
port operations including landing and take- 
off of aircraft;”’; 

(2) by striking out “(5)” in the 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “(6)”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Except for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a provision of law specifi- 
cally set forth in this Act or in another Act 
of Congress, no rule, regulation, require- 
ment, restriction, or order heretofore or here- 
after issued, established, proclaimed, or pub- 
lished by any officer, employee, department, 
agency, or establishment in, of, or under the 
executive branch of the Government shall 
apply to the construction, maintenance, 
operation, or administration of any airport 
or project with respect to which funds have 
been or may be obligated or expended under 
this Act.” 

Sec. 11. Section 12 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1111) is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence to read 
as follows: “Upon approving an advance 
planning and engineering proposal or a proj- 
ect application, the Administrator, on behalf 
of the United States, shall transmit to the 
sponsor or sponsors of the advance planning 
and engineering proposal or project applica- 
tion an offer to pay the United States share 
of the planning and engineering costs or al- 
lowable project costs.”; 

(2) by striking out “of the project” where 
it appears in the third sentence; and 

(3) by amending the last sentence to read 
as follows: “Unless and until such a grant 
agreement has been executed, the United 
States shall not pay, nor be obligated to pay, 
any portion of the costs which have been 
or may be incurred.” 

Sec. 12. Section 14 of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1113) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering costs or” immediately before 
“allowable” in the second sentence; 

(2) by striking out “of the project” each 
place it appears in the second and third 
sentences; 

(3) by inserting “advance planning and 
engineering or” immediately before “airport 
development” each place it appears in the 
second and fourth sentences; 

(4) by inserting “of advance planning and 
engineering costs or” immediately after 
“United States share” in the third sentence; 
and 

(5) by inserting “planning and engineer- 
ing or” immediately after “such” where it 
first appears in the fourth sentence, 

Sec. 13. The Federal Airport Act is 
amended further by inserting at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“ACCESS TO RECORDS 


“Sec. 21. (a) Each recipient of grants 
under this Act shall keep such records as 
the Administrator shall prescribe, including 
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records which fully disclose the amount and 
the disposition by such recipient of the pro- 
ceeds of such grants, the total cost of the 
plan or program in connection with which 
such grants are given or used, and the 
amount and nature of that portion of the 
cost of the plan or program supplied by 
other sources and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Administrator and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers and records of the recipient that 
are pertinent to the grants received under 
this Act.” 


Mr. HARRIS (during the reading of 
the committee substitute). Madam 
Chairman, since the committee substi- 
tute is in the form of one amendment, I 


ask unanimous consent that further 


8 of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARRIS 


Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 7, 
strike out lines 8 through 11, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 6(a) of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1105(a)) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out or 50d) () in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
„ 50d) (1), or 5(d) (4); and 

“(2) by inserting ‘for advance planning 
and engineering or’ immediately after 
‘grants’ in the second sentence. 

“(b) Section 6(b) (1) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105 (b) ()) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out and 50d) () and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘, 5(d)(1), and 5 
(d) (40 / and 

(2) by striking out ‘section 50d) (3)’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘sections 5(d) (3) 
and 5(d) (6)’.”’ 

And redesignate subsections (b) and (c) as 
subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 


Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, this 
is a conforming amendment. It is in 
the nature of a technical amendment 
and it is necessary because of the 
changes that have been referred to here- 
tofore. 

This is a technical amendment insert- 
ing in existing law appropriate cross- 
references to the new paragraphs (4) 
and (6) added to section 5(d) of exist- 
ing law by section 4 of the bill, as re- 
ported, providing additional funds for 
airport development in the States and 
for general aviation airports. The effect 
of this amendment is to assure that these 
additional funds will be apportioned 
among the States and placed in the Ad- 
ministrator’s discretionary fund in the 
same manner as funds previously made 
available under existing law for the same 
purposes. 

Madam Chairman, these are the rea- 
sons that this amendment was found to 
be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HEMPHILL 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Madam Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: Page 
11, line 18, insert “and” immediately after 
the second semicolon. 

And on page 11, line 20, strike out the 
semicolon and the word “and” and insert 
in lieu thereof a period. 

And on page 11, strike out line 21 and all 
that follows down through page 12, line 8. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Madam Chairman, 
this is the amendment discussed by the 
chairman of the committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee, which 
would strike out the limiting language 
on page 11, which would limit the ad- 
ministration of this particular act to 
such an extent, I feel, as to make it in- 
effective. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
graciously said, he opposes the idea and 
he will oppose the amendment, but in 
view of the fact that the present Presi- 
dent of the United States has made a 
significant declaration of his unalter- 
able belief in the independence of Con- 
gress this amendment is now offered. 

I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

I believe the purposes of this act can 
best be accomplished by eliminating the 
language sought to be stricken. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Madam Chairman, this is a strange 
proceeding. As I understand it, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Harris] 
supported this amendment in the com- 
mittee. Perhaps I am not correct. If 
so; I wish he would correct me. 

I read from his report: 

In summary, this amendment provides that 
no rule, regulation, requirement, restriction, 
or order heretofore or hereafter promulgated 
in any fashion by any officer, employee, de- 
partment, agency, or establishment of the 
executive branch shall apply to the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, or ad- 
ministration of any airport or project with 
respect to which Federal aid has been or 
may be extended under the Federal Airport 
Act, except to carry out a specific provision 
of law set forth in the Federal Airport Act 
or in another act of Congress. 


What is wrong with this language? 
What is wrong with putting an end to 
the ability of the President to, by fiat or 
decree, override the intent and the will of 
Congress? 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris) was correct when he supported 
this in the committee. Apparently he 
does not support it today. Why, I do not 
know. 

Those who supported this amendment 
in committee ought to now explain their 
changed position. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HEMPHILL] supported it in 
committee or not, but it is a strange 
proceeding when Members come to the 
floor to take out of a bill one of the 
best provisions in it, a provision to pro- 
vide that Congress retain the right to 
legislate and to see that what it adopts 
by way of legislation will be the law of 
the land and will not be upset by some 
kind of Executive order. 

Mr. MEADER. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina indicated that the 
language would hamstring or restrict un- 
duly the administration of the act. 

I ask the gentleman if it is not clear 
that under the language reported by the 
committee all the authority contained in 
this or any other act adopted by Con- 
gress might be subject to expansion and 
execution by regulation or Executive 
order? In other words, the only power 
they would get they would get from the 
act of Congress, and they could carry out 
the act by using Executive orders or 
regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will have 
to address his question to those who on 
one day support this kind of an amend- 
ment to the bill and then on the next 
day reverse their field. The gentleman 
should address his question to those who 
operate in that fashion. 

As I said a while ago, the President 
came before the Congress on November 
27 and said in effect: 

It is deep in the marrow of my bones that 
I will recognize the independence of Congress 
and the Members thereof. 


And so on and so forth. Then a few 
days later he was twisting arms all over 
Capitol Hill, and I do not know where 
else, trying to and succeeding eventually 
in reversing a 49-vote margin in behalf 
of the prohibition against the sale of 
wheat to Russia. He finally got that 
margin reduced to 5 votes and then he 
succeeded in obtaining a margin in favor 
of striking the wheat sale prohibition 
from the foreign aid bill by some 30 
votes. How can the President say it is 
deep in the marrow of his bones that he 
is not going to interfere in the legisla- 
tive process? We need now, more than 
we ever needed, this provision in this 
bill in the light of what has already 
happened. 

Mr. MEADER. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentle:nan from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Having this language 
in the bill as reported by the committee 
and now striking it out, will that lead 
people to believe that Executive orders 
and regulations can be issued which have 
no authority under the Airport Act or 
any other act of Congress? 

Mr. GROSS. I suggest my friend 
from Michigan ask the gentleman on 
the Democratic side of the aisle to an- 
swer the question. 

Madam Chairman, I insist that this 
amendment be defeated. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, I hope that the House 
will change position of the past in all 
too many instances and proceed to a 
rollcall vote. Let us see who is for and 
who is against retention of the legisla- 
tive power in the hands of the Congress 
rather than in the hands of the Chief 
Executive, I do not care who he is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Madam 
Chairman, I have three amendments at 
the desk that will need to be considered 
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together. They all go to one point, but 
the act has to be amended in three 
places. I ask unanimous consent that 
these amendments be reported at this 
time and be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF TEXAS 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: Page 4, immediately after line 18, 
insert the following: 

“(3) by striking out ‘and the Virgin 
Islands’ in paragraph (7) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘the Virgin Islands, and Guam';” 

And renumber paragraphs (3), (4), and 
(5) as paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), respec- 
tively. 

Page 7, line 16, strike out “and”. 

And on page 7, line 19, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

And on page 7, immediately after line 19, 
insert the following: 

“(3) by striking out ‘and the Virgin Is- 
lands’ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof in each such place ‘the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam'.“ 

Page 9, strike out lines 15 through 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„d) Section 9(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(c)) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘submission of a proj- 
ect’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘submission 
of an advance planning and engineering pro- 
posal or a project’; and 

“(2) by inserting ‘Guam,’ immediately 
after ‘the Virgin Islands,.“ 


Mr. HARRIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. This amendment was to 
have been offered in the committee by our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. O’Brien]. Unfortunately he was 
detained on that day, was unable to get 
there, and it was generally agreed in the 
committee that in view of the fact that 
he was not there and the time was short, 
he would have the opportunity to offer 
the amendment on the floor of the 
House. And the general feeling was 
that it would be accepted. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] is 
unable to be here today because he is 
snowed in, as I understand it, and is not 
able to get back. So he cannot offer the 
amendment today. In view of the cir- 
cumstances and the consideration pre- 
viously given to it, I would like to say 
that as far as I am concerned I have no 
objection to the amendment. . 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
the subcommittee received testimony on 
this request of the Territory of Guam, 
but the committee did not consider this 
amendment at any great length. As far 
as I am concerned personally—and cer- 


“tainly I cannot speak for the members 


of the subcommittee—I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. I feel it will 
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neither add to nor detract from the air- 
port program. But it will fill a very 
great need, apparently, of the Territory 
of Guam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi. Madam 
Chairman, let me say this. What the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS], 
has said to you about the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Brien] came to 
my attention this morning when we had 
a call from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien] that he was some- 
where in New York State, stranded, and 
could not get here. He asked me to offer 
these amendments. I did so because I 
knew that he was going to offer them 
and would have offered them in com- 
mittee if it were not for an oversight. It 
is my understanding that they would 
have been acceptable. I am in full sup- 
port of the amendments. The amend- 
ments do not change the bill in any way 
so far as obligational authority or ap- 
propriations are concerned. It is simply 
a question of making it possible for the 
Island of Guam to participate in the 
discretionary funds. What has hap- 
pened on Guam is this. I think if you 
will return to page 21 of the report you 
can read, and see the need for this 
change, and the fact that it does not, in 
the opinion of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, interfere with the gen- 
eral working of the bill. Guam has used 
the Navy facilities out there for a long 
time. In that situation it was neces- 
sary for certain security clearances to 
be gone through by all the passengers 
and everyone else desiring the use of 
the airfield. There is a change in 
that. Guam is now working toward 
building a terminal building. Funds for 
this would not come from this legisla- 
tion in any way. But in order to use the 
facilities that will be open to the public 
it is felt that there is need for inclusion 
of Guam in this bill insofar as runways 
and aprons are concerned to make these 
terminal facilities accessible. I think 
the amendments are in order; I think 
they are fair and should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNGER 


Mr. YOUNGER. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. YOUNGER: Page 
5, line 19, strike out “$199,500,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “$154,500,000." 

And on page 5, line 22, strike out 
“$65,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$51,500,000.” 


Mr. YOUNGER. Madam Chairman, 
my amendment will reduce the amount 
$15 million a year. I offer this amend- 
ment for the simple reason that since 
we considered the bill in committee I 
have been trying to get information on 
what is left and how much the FAA has 
in this program. You can get a different 
figure almost every day that you ask for 
this information. 

I am not convinced that we are not in 
the same position with this program 
that the foreign aid program was in 
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when the director on January 2 found 
$670 million they did not know they 
had. So I think we ought to cut this 
down. It is not going to hurt the pro- 
gram—$15 million a year is not going to 
deprive it of anything. We are going 
to have to phase it out sooner or later. 

I offer the amendment, and I hope it 
will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Madam 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

The gentleman makes the statement 
you can call the FAA and get a dif- 
ferent figure almost every time you call. 
This is understandable. I am told that 
what happens is that many times these 
funds are what we call allocated, but 
not obligated. Take, for instance, a 
city has an airport it wants to build. It 
receives an allocation from the FAA. 
Many times the estimate they will send 
in as to the work done will be less per- 
haps than the amount that was origi- 
nally allocated; but until the contract is 
performed the money does not become 
obligated or a charge against the Treas- 
ury of the United States. So that the 
discretionary fund must obviously vary 
from time to time. This has been the 
practice since we have had the Federal 
airport plan, as we have at the present 
time. It does not mean that the money 
can be said to be surplus or unneces- 
sary. It is simply a matter of bookkeep- 
ing that has to be handled in that par- 
ticular way since plans and costs might 
and do vary from the initial allocation. 

If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Bennett] carries, Huntsville Airport, 
Ala., would be eliminated from further 
consideration and serious obstacles will 
be placed in front of all airport develop- 
ment in Alabama and the Nation. As 
a matter of interest I submit the back- 
ground and need for legislation. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377, 
79th Cong.) enacted in 1946 established a 
program of Federal aid, the stated purpose 
of which was to provide a system of public 
airports adequate to anticipate and meet the 
needs of civil aeronautics. The act recog- 
nized the necessity for annual planning to 
insure the wise expenditure of Federal funds 
and required the administrator to prepare a 
national plan for the orderly development 
of airports, and revise such plan from ‘time 
to time. 

The Federal Airport Act contributes im- 
portantly to air safety by imposing certain 
conditions which must be met by those re- 
ceiving Federal matching funds. 
other things, the act requires the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency to pre- 
pare a national airport plan specifying the 
projects considered necessary to insure a sys- 
tem of public airports adequate to meet the 
needs of the various segments of aviation. 
Airports not included in the plan are not 
eligible for Federal financial assistance. 
However, the great majority of public air- 
ports in this country have relied on match- 
ing funds made available under the act. 
In order to obtain Federal funds the Federal 
Aviation Agency requires airport sponsors 
to operate and maintain the airport and all 
facilities in a safe condition to serve the 
users of the airport. Federal funds may not 
be expended on any project without Federal 
Aviation Agency approval of a master plan 
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for each recipient airport. The design, en- 
gineering, and construction of all such proj- 
ects must be approved in advance of any al- 
location of Federal funds and must further 
be inspected and approved during the course 
of their construction. This system of Federal 
oversight over the use of millions of tax 
dollars—Federal, State, and local—has un- 
questionably contributed in great measure 
to the excellent safety record of aviation 
in this country. 

Under the national airport plan as revised, 
the administrator’s estimated requirements 
for airport development are $231 million for 
fiscal 1964, $151 million for fiscal 1965, and 
$178 million for fiscal 1966. These figures 
compare with eligible project requests 
totaling $149 million for fiscal 1962, $140 
million for fiscal 1963, and $150 million re- 
ceived for 1964. On such basis the adminis- 
trator recommends a continuation of the 
present authorization of $75 million an- 
nually to maintain the program level con- 
sidered essential to satisfy the firmly pro- 
jected needs of the national airport system. 

During the 3-year extension of the aid pro- 
gram proposed by the bill, the administrator 
intends to continue to assist those commer- 
cial entering the jet age; to further 
the development of general aviation alr- 
ports; to seek economy and improved air 
transportation service through encourage- 
ment of regional airports; and to improve 
airport safety through installation of im- 
proved lighting systems and other ground 
facilities. 

This changing character of the airport pro- 
gram, the administrator described during 
the course of his testimony, as follows: 

“The jet aircraft, with almost twice the 
speed and almost twice the capacity of its 
piston predecessor, now permits the air car- 
rier to move more passengers, more quickly 
utilizing fewer aircraft and fewer flights. 

“Thus while total air carrier aircraft op- 
erations declined from 7.2 to 7.1 million in 
the period fiscal year 1958 through fiscal year 
1962, the domestic scheduled passenger miles 
flown during the same period increased from 
25.5 to 33 billion. 

“This great increase in air transportation 
has not been without cost both economically 
and socially. The jet has created a require- 
ment for a more sophisticated air traffic con- 
trol system and for larger airports; it has also 
created an annoyance for those residents im- 
mediately adjacent to our Nation’s airports. 
Today there are 63 airports in the United 
States receiving jet service. By 1967, we 
estimate there will be 126. The next 4 years 
will demand of the municipalities and States, 
and the Federal Government great wisdom, 
resourcefulness, and statesmanship, if we are 
to deal with the very serious noise problem 
already confronting us. 

“The air carrier fleet is still in transition 
and general aviation’s growth continues at a 
rapid rate. In the last 4 years, the number 
of active general aviation aircraft has in- 
creased from 65,289 to 84,121; in the same 
period, the total operations have increased 
from 13.2 to 16.5 million. By fiscal year 1968, 
we forecast a general aviation fleet of 99,000 
aireraft conducting 24.2 million operations, 
Of all the airports in the contiguous 48 
States, at only 31 do the number of air car- 
rier operations presently exceed general avia- 
tion operations. This is less than one-half of 
1 percent of all the airports in the country. 

“With these changes, our airport require- 
ments are changing. While new air carrier 
airports will continue to be developed, the 
basic structure is now in place. However, 
further improvement is still required at most 
major airports. The decade ahead will spawn 
hundreds of new general aviation airports. 
In the future, airport development must 
proceed with a greater awareness of its need 
and consequences in the community it serves. 
The national airport plan must be refined to 
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reflect more accurately a system and its com- 
ponents. The entire aviation community 
must work together to assure that our air- 
ports are located to serve the maximum 
number of people.” 


The following airports in the State of 
Alabama will be affected by this legisla- 
tion, if enacted: 

Alabama—Locations, sponsors, and name of 

airport 

i Federal 

funds 
Anniston: City of Anniston, Annis- 


ton Municipal $61, 835 
Birmingham: City of Birmingham, 
Birmingham Municipal 85, 100 


Dothan: City of Dothan and Hous- 
ton County, Ala., acting through 
Dothan-Houston County Airport 
Authority, Inc., Napier Field 

Gadsden; City of Gadsden, Gadsden 
Ar a a 

Hartselle: City of Hartselle, Hart- 
selle Municipal. 

Huntsville: Huntsville-Madison 
County Airport; Authority Hunts- 
ville-Madison County 136, 978 

Mobile: City of Mobile, Bates Field. 

Montgomery: City of Montgomery, 
Daneliy Field 

Muscle Shoals: Muscle Shoals Aero- 
nautics Authority, Inc., Muscle 


246, 853 
43. 250 


943, 816 


I trust that the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment, 

Madam Chairman, in response to a 
question posed to me a few moments ago 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, I stated that in my opinion 
the present level of authorizations should 
be continued during the life of this 3- 
year extension of the Federal Airport 
Act, but by the end of the 3 years the 
Congress should give serious considera- 
tion, in connection with any further ex- 
tension, to an orderly phaseout of the 


program. 

The $75 million carried in this bill is 
carried as an authorization, not as an 
appropriation. 

The history of the Airport Act over the 
past several years shows that obliga- 
tions have exceeded the amounts that 
were made available. In 1962, since we 
have been operating under the appro- 
priations process and since we have 
eliminated the back-door spending ap- 
proach, there was an authorization and 
appropriation of $75 million of which 
only $46,381,121 was obligated. That 
was due to the fact that was the first 
year we had operated under the appro- 
priations procedure and they had not 
had the lead time in which to plan ahead. 

Back in 1963, with an appropriation 
and authorization of $75 million, the 
Federal Aviation Agency obligated $75,- 
279,543 for airport aid. In 1964, again 
under a $75 million appropriation, they 
obligated $85,272,352. That is the esti- 
mated obligation for this year. That 
is against a request for $150 million that 
came in from the local communities. In 
other words, at the State and local level 
$150 million was requested for aid, and 
the Federal Aviation Agency is going 
to be able to obligate only $85,272,000 
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of this. It is estimated by the Federal 
Aviation Agency that at the end of 1964, 
going into fiscal 1965, there will be $18 
million unobligated to be carried over 
into the future. 

It seems to me that for the next 3 
years in authorizing legislation we 
should continue this level of $75 million, 
which has proven to be necessary if we 
are to carry out the purposes of this 
Airport Act. 

I would add the observation I made 
a few moments ago, that the amount of 
$75 million carried in this bill is but a 
ceiling on the amount that can be ap- 
propriated for this program. The actual 
amount that will be appropriated will 
be determined by the Appropriations 
Committee. If the figure of $51 million 
is the amount that is necessary for con- 
tinuing this program, as has been sug- 
gested by the distinguished gentleman 
from California, then I have every con- 
fidence in the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMPSON] and his colleague on 
the Republican side, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OsTERTAG]l, will hold the 
program to that level. I think if we cut 
this program down as has been suggested 
by the gentleman from California in 
the authorization we are only fooling 
ourselves. I feel Madam Chairman, 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
fully able to exercise prudence within the 
ceilings that are provided in the pres- 
ent bill. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. YOUNGER) 
there were—ayes 54, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. Suttivan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 1153) to amend the Federal 
Airport Act to extend the time for mak- 
ing grants thereunder, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
594, she reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Michigan rise? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I am 
opposed to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan moves to recom- 
mit the bill, S. 1153, to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with in- 
structions to report the same to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the text of the 
committee amendment with the following 
changes. 

On page 5, line 19, strike out “$199,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$154,500,000" and 

On page 5, line 22, strike out “$66,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $51,500,000”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a.quorum is not present, and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 110, nays 201, not voting 120, 
as follows: 


. {Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—110 

Abele Curtin Ostertag 
Adair Curtis Pelly 
Andrews, Dague Pillion 

N. Derounian Poff 
Arends Derwinski Pool 
Ashbrook Devine Quie 
Avery Dole Quillen 

S Elisworth Reid, III 

Baldwin Findley Reifel 

tes ‘ord Reuss 
Battin Foreman Rich 
Becker Goodling Robison 
Beermann Griffin Roudebush 
Belcher ross Rumsfeld 
Bennett, Mich. Gubser St. George 

rry Gurney Saylor 
Betts Haley Schadeberg 
Bolton, Hall Schenck 

Frances P Harrison Short 
Bolton, Harvey, Ind Skubitz 

Oliver P. Hoeven mith, Calif 
Bow Johnson, Pa Snyder 
Bray Kastenmeier Springer 
Brock Keith Staffo: 
Brotzman Kilburn Stinson 
Brown, Ohio King, N.Y Taft 
Broyhill, Va. Kunkel Teague, Calif. 
Bruce Langen Thomson, Wis 
Byrnes, Wis. Latta Tollefson 
Cahill Lipscomb Utt 
Chenoweth McClory Van Pelt 
Clawson, Del Weaver 
Cleveland Mallliard Westland 
Collier Meader Wharton 
Conte Minshall Wilson, Ind. 
Corbett Moore Wyman 
Cramer Mosher Younger 
Cunningham Nielsen 

NAYS—201 

Abbitt Boland Byrne, Pa 
Aberne Bolling Cannon 
Albert Bonner Casey 
Andrews, Ala. Brademas Celler 
Ashley Bromwell Chamberlain 
Ashmore ks Chelf 
Barrett Broomfield Clark 
Beckworth Burke Clausen, 
Bennett, Fla. Burkhalter Don H 
Blatnik Burleson Colmer 
Boggs Burton Cooley 
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Johnson, Calif. Roberts, Tex. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Roush 
Ryan, Mich. 
Ryan, N.Y. 
St Germain 
St. Onge 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Wallhauser 
Watson 
Watts 
Weltner 
Whalley 
Whitener 


Young 
Zablocki 


Norblad 
O'Brien, II. 


Riehiman 
Rivers, Alaska 


Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Smith, Iowa 

Steed 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Thompson, La. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Uliman 

Vinson 

White 

Wickersham 

Wilson, Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles H. 

Wright 

Wydler 


Corman 
Davis, Ga. Johnson, Wis. 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Ala. 
Delaney Jones, Mo. 
Dingell Karsten 
Dorn Karth 
Dowdy Kilgore 
Downing Kirwan 
Duilski Knox 
Dwyer Kornegay 
Edwards 1 
Elliott Landrum 
Evins Leggett 
Fallon Lennon 
Farbstein Long, La 
Fascell Long, Md 
Feighan McDade 
Finnegan McDowell 
Fisher McFall 
Flood McMillan 
Flynt Madden 
Forrester Mahon 
Fountain Marsh 
T Martin, Calif. 

Friedel Matthews 
Fulton, Tenn. Mills 
Fuqua Minish 
Gallagher Monagan 
Gathings Montoya 
Giaimo Morgan 
Gibbons Morris 
Gilbert Moss 
Glenn Multer 
Gonzalez Murphy, III 
Grant Murphy, N.Y 
Gray Natcher 
Green, Oreg Nedzi 
Griffiths Nix 
Grover O'Hara, III 

, Ga. Olson, Minn 
Hagen, Calif. O'Neill 
Halpern Passman 
Hanna Patman 
Hansen Patten 
Harding Pepper 
Hardy Perkins 
Harris Pickle 
Healey Pike 
Hechler Pilcher 
Hemphill Poage 
Henderson Price 
Horton Purcell 
Huddleston Rains 
Hull Reid, N.Y 
Ichord Rhodes, Pa 
Jennings Rivers, S. C 
Joelson Roberts, Ala. 

NOT VOTING—120 

Addabbo Hébert 
Alger Herlong 
Anderson Hoffman 
Aspinall Holifiela 
Auchincloss Holland 
Baring Horan 
Barry Hosmer 
Bass Hutchinson 
Bell Jarman 
Brown, Calif, Jensen 
Broyhill, N.C. Johansen 
Buckley Jonas 
Cameron Kee 
Carey Kelly 
Cederberg Keogh 
Clancy King, Calif 
Cohelan Kluczynski 
Daddario Laird 
Daniels Lankford 
Dawson Lesinski 
Dent Libonati 
Denton Lindsay 
Diggs Lloyd 
Donohue McCulloch 
Duncan McIntire 
Edmondson Macdonald 
Everett MacGregor 
Fino Martin, Mass 
Fogarty Martin, Nebr 
Frelinghuysen Mathias 
Fulton, Pa. Matsunaga 
Garmatz May 
Gary Michel 
Gill Miller, Calif. 
Goodell Miller, N.Y. 
Grabowski Milliken 
Halleck Moorhead 
Harsha Morrison 
Harvey, Mich. Morse 
Hawkins Morton 
Hays Murray 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Broyhill for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 

Mr. Johansen for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Clancy for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. Mor- 
rison against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr, Osmers against. 

Mr. Alger for, with Mr. O’Brien of New 
York against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Philbin against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Donohue against. 

Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Addabbo against. 

Mr. Schwengel for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against, 

Mr. Auchincloss for, 
against. 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Rooney of New 
York against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Ullman against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Murray with Mr, O'Konski. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Fulton of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Jonas. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Talcott, 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. White with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, with Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr. Libonati with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Grabowski. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Charles H. Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. O'Hara of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Randall with Mr, O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr, Wickersham with Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Baring with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Rostenkowski. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Vinson. 


Mr. WHALLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


with Mr. Holifield 


The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 298, nays 11, not voting 123, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—298 


Haley 


Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
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Taylor 


Wilson, Ind. 


Winstead Young Zablocki 
Wyman Younger 

NAYS—11 
Abele Betts Harvey, Ind. 
Ashbrook Curtis Kilburn 
Beerm: Gross Snyder 


ann 
Bennett, Mich. Hall 
NOT VOTING—123 


Addabbo Hawkins Morse 
Alger Hays Morton 
Anderson Hébert Murray 
Aspinall Herlong Norblad 
Auchincloss Hoffman O'Brien, Ill. 
Baring Holifield O'Brien, N.Y. 
Barry Holland O'Hara, Mich 
Bass Horan O'Konski 
Bell Hosmer Olsen, Mont. 
Brown, Calif. Hutchinson Osmers 
Broyhill,N.C. Jarman Philbin 
Buckley Jensen Pirnie 
Cameron Johansen Powell 
Carey Jonas Pucinski 
Cederberg Kee Randall 
Clancy Kelly Rhodes, Ariz 
Cohelan K Riehlman 
Daddario King, Calif. Rivers, Alaska 
Daniels Kluczynski 0 
Dawson Laird Rooney, N.Y. 
Dent Lankford Rooney, Pa 
Denton Lesinski Rosen 
Diggs Libonati Rostenkowski 
Donohue Lindsay Roybal 
Duncan Lloyd Schneebell 
Edmondson McCulloch Schwengel 
Everett McIntire Shriver 
Fino McMillan Smith, Iowa 
F y Macdonald Steed 
Frelinghuysen MacGregor Stratton 
Fulton, Pa. Martin, Talcott 
Garmatz Martin, Nebr. Thompson, La 
Gary thias Thompson, N.J 
Gill Matsunaga Ullman 
Gonzalez May White 
Goodell Michel Wickersham 
Grabowski Miller, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
Griffiths Miller, N.Y. Uson, 
Halleck Milliken Charles H. 
Harsha Moorhead Wright 
Harvey, Mich. Morrison Wydler 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Jonas. 


of New York. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 
Garmatz with Mr. Lindsay. 
Philbin with Mr. Horan. 
Donohue with Mr. Talcott. 
Buckley with Mr. Fino. 
Carey with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 


Powell with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Miller of California with Mrs. May. 
Rodino with Mr. McIntire. 

Dent with Mr. Alger. 

Rooney of New York with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 


KERR? EEERE 


Mr. King of California with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Gary with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
O'Konski. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Goodell. 
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Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Hoff- 
man, 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Libonati with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. White with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Jarman with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Duncan with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Charles 
H. Wilson. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Smith of 
Iowa. 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan changed 
his vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1153) to amend 
the Federal Airport Act to extend the 
time for making grants thereunder, and 
for other purposes, with a House amend- 
ment thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ment and request a conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following members of the confer- 
ence committee: Messrs. Harris, WIL- 
LIAMS, FRIEDEL, MACDONALD, JARMAN, 
HEMPHILL, BENNETT of Michigan, SPRIN- 
GER, DEVINE, and SIBAL. 


RICE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 3742) to amend the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to the transfer of producer rice acreage 
allotments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 3742, with 
Mr. Davis-of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 3742, was 
introduced almost a year ago by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 
It seeks to amend the present law in order 
to bring about equity and to remove some 
inconsistencies in the present law and 
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to have the law apply to all holders of 
rice allotments in the same manner. 

The bill is not a very difficult bill to 
understand. While I would not want to 
oversimplify it, I might explain that in 
some areas, particularly in the State of 
Texas, the rice allotments are made to 
an individual rather than to the land. 
Therefore, they are sometimes referred 
to as “hip pocket” allotments. A tenant 
with his rice machinery will lease land 
and will move from one area to another 
from year to year, or after 2 or 3 years. 
But the thing I want to point out is that 
the allotment there is not with the land, 
it is with the individual. 

The present law provides that if a 
producer in a State in which farm rice 
acreage allotments are determined on 
the basis of past production of rice by 
the producer on the farm permanently 
withdraws from rice production, his rice 
history acreage may be transferred to 
another producer or producers who have 
had previous rice-producing experience, 
provided certain conditions are met, 
among them being that the transferee 
must acquire the entire farming opera- 
tion pertaining to rice, and so forth. 

What happens is that the present law 
has been interpreted by some of the at- 
torneys of the Department of Agriculture 
to mean that if a holder of the rice allot- 
ment is also the owner of the land on 
which he is producing the rice for which 
he has this “hip pocket” allotment, if 
he seeks to transfer that, he must not 
only transfer his equipment but he must 
also transfer the land. 

Again, the person who has an allot- 
ment and who does not own land may 
transfer and sell his equipment. So all 
we are trying to do in this bill, and I 
think it is rather simple, is to put the 
landowners, and that would probably be 
not more than 10 percent of the peo- 
ple who are producing rice in the State 
of Texas at this time, on the same basis 
and give them the same privilege we have 
extended to the tenants who want to 
transfer their allotments. 

I take this time to call attention to the 
opposing views in the report of the com- 
mittee. I have read the opposing views, 
which are signed by two members of the 
minority on our committee. Frankly, I 
find very little in their opposing views 
which pertains to this bill here today. 
They make a lot of statements which are 
high sounding. They say: 

Acreage controls encroach on individual 
liberty, specifically on freedom-of-choice 
planting. Liberty is everybody's business. 


Those are some of the statments made 
in the opposing views. Actually, they 
do not have anything in the world to do 
with the bill we are discussing here to- 
day. We are not here today voting on 
whether you like the farm program or do 
not like the farm program, or whether 
you like allotments or do not like allot- 
ments. What we are trying to do is 
improve the system and bring about 
equity. That is all we propose to do. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is an example 
of what might be termed the glacial leg- 
islative process. We start out with an 
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objective—for example the control of rice 
production in this country in order to 
benefit rice producers. Then little by 
little over the years we retreat from that 
position of control. We make excep- 
tions—and one exception leads to 
another. 

This bill reminds me of the cotton 
bill which was before us not too long 
ago. In an effort to help the cotton 
farmer, we supported prices on the do- 
mestic market. To protect his foreign 
market for cotton, we subsidized exports. 
But this put textile firms at a disadvan- 
tage, so in order to rectify the inequity 
to them caused by this subsidy to the 
cotton farmers and to the exporters, we 
had to jack up another corner of the 
cotton barn and that is what I call the 
glacial legislative process. We start out 
with a firm position, trying to control 
farms and farmers, and then one by one 
we make exceptions and back away. 

Two years ago we passed a bill, H.R. 
9013. The effect of that bill was to give 
legislative stature or sanction to admin- 
istrative action that had been followed 
for several preceding years. Under that 
bill, the disposition of rice allotments 
was permitted in four circumstances: 

First. If the producer died or was de- 
clared incompetent by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Second. The producer withdraws in 
whole or in a part from rice production 
in favor of a son, son-in-law or grand- 
son or nephew. 

Third. The producer permanently 
withdraws from rice production. 

Fourth. A partnership is dissolved. 

Now this was a very important step 
to take because it gave statutory bless- 
ing to the principle of separating the 
right to grow a commodity from a partic- 
ular parcel of land. 

In this way the rice allotments, which 
already could be carried around in the 
farmer’s pocket, could be willed to any- 
one and in some circumstances sold to 
other rice producers. 

At this point, I might call attention to 
the situation in tobacco land or at least 
the situation in tobacco land that ex- 
isted prior to the announcement of the 
past weekend. Here, too, was a com- 
modity under very careful and strict 
Government control intended to benefit 
the tobacco farmer. Under this pro- 
gram, the right to grow tobacco was par- 
celed out and attached to land and it 
became a matter of great dollar value. 
Tobacco land in some areas will sell as 
much as $3,000 an acre more than the 
same land without a tobacco allotment. 

So you can see that Government action 
in establishing acreage control programs 
has the effect of building into the soil 
itself a brandnew value—a thing of 
considerable’ value—representing the 
right to grow the commodity. 

I think it is wise for us to bear in mind 
that those who have sponsored a bill in 
the past 2 or 3 years under which tobacco 
allotments could be leased, very stoutly 
insisted they would never permit tobacco 
allotments to be sold. They saw a dan- 
ger in the selling of tobacco allotments. 
Yet, here in rice allotments we are giv- 
ing legislative stature to this principle 
permitting the sale of the right to grow 
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a commodity independently of the com- 
modity itself. 

If the trend indicated in this bill con- 
tinues, we could soon expect to see the 
selling of rice allotments, with Uncle 
Sam acting as the chief broker. To me 
that is a strange development in this 
land of freedom. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman does not mean to leave the im- 
pression with this House that what he 
is talking about does not exist in the 
law today, does he? In other words, 
this bill would not change that part of 
the law. 

Mr. FINDLEY. This bill would apply 
only to the rights of people who own 
land to which rice allotments are 
attached. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But the per- 
son who does own some land can sell 
an allotment now, is that correct? 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman is 
quite correct. 

I pointed out earlier that rice is 
handled in a manner different from 
tobacco, but there are similarities. One 
of the similarities involves the fact that 
the Government in both cases has 
attempted to establish an allotment pro- 
gram. 

In the case of rice the allotments have 
been granted in some circumstances and 
in some States to the individual, but in 
other circumstances and in the same 
States the allotments also have been 
made a part of the land itself. Were it 
not for this fact, we would not have the 
bill before us today. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman inform the House that none 
of the allotments we are speaking of 
today are attached to the land at all? 
These allotments are not to be attached 
to the land, and we are proposing noth- 
ing in the bill which would affect an 
allotment attached to the land. We 
would deal only with an allotment given 
to the individual. 

Mr. FINDLEY. We are dealing here 
with allotments which attach to the land 
in the respect that they are in the hands 
only of landowners. 

I believe the distinction the gentleman 
makes is not to the point of this bill, 
because were there this distinction which 
he seeks to make, we would not have a 
need for the bill before us today. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I believe the 
gentleman is confused, himself, if he will 
yield for a minute. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What we are 
talking about are rice allotments in 
Texas which are given to the individual. 
It happens that some individuals who 
have rice allotments do own land. What 
we are trying to do is to give the fellow 
who happens to own land the same priv- 
ilege to do with his rice allotment what 
the tenant may do with his. That is all 
the bill would do. 

Mr. FINDLEY. What the tenant was 
granted the right to do in the bill of 2 
years ago. 

That is why I say it is unwise for us 
to compound a legislative error. What 
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we should be doing today is rescinding 
the action of 2 years ago, so that no rice 
allotment owner could sell or will or 
otherwise dispose of the right to grow 
rice independent of the land itself. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man will introduce a bill to do that, we 
can consider it on its merits. That has 
not been considered in the committee. 
No amendment to do that was offered to 
the committee. No legislation to do that 
has been proposed. 

What we are arguing today is to pro- 
vide equity in the situation. 

We can save a lot of time if we con- 
fine our arguments to the bill before us 
and not get into the general area of what 
the gentleman is talking about. The 
gentleman is talking about something 
not in the bill, which cannot be in the 
bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I say to the gentleman 
that he will have an opportunity, along 
with other Members of this body, to vote 
for or against an amendment which I 
shall offer. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to rescind the action of 
2 years ago, which clarified the right of 
tenants holding rice allotments to sell 
the right to grow rice. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
should like time to ask the gentleman 
whether he contends that any rice allot- 
ment which is attached to land by reason 
of a person being the owner of that land 


~ should remain with the land in per- 


petuity and never be transferred. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
permit me to reply, I personally believe 
our whole allotment program is unwise. 
It is unfortunate that we have ever had 
this development in our country of as- 
signing the right to grow commodities 
either to land or to individuals. If we 
are to have assigned a right to grow, I 
believe it would be wise for us to keep it 
as a part and parcel of the land and not 
to separate it from the land. 

In other words, I think it is unwise 
for us to see the right to grow a com- 
modity become a thing of value separate 
and distinct from real estate and bought 
and sold just like the real estate or the 
commodity itself. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not want to discuss the allotment philos- 
ophy with you. I am not qualified for 
this. But I am qualified on a discussion 
of rice, because the first place in America 
a row of rice was ever grown was South 
Carolina. It is the most romantic story 
you every heard—‘“How rice began in 
America.” It is a fantastic story. We 
want to revive our industry down there. 
If we permit this rice to die with owner- 
ship of the land, the industry will never 
be revived. It will disappear from the 
face of the earth and you will not have 
any diversification. The philosophy of 
diversification is that of my farmers and 
yours going from cotton to soybeans or 
whatever it is. Under your reasoning, we 


could not have this. But to permit an 
industry to continue is what I am talk- 
ing about. This is an industry that has 
been going on from time immemorial, 
and according to your line of reasoning 
we would be destructive of this industry. 
As families die out and land changes 
hands, the rice culture would go too. I 
am sure the gentleman does not want 
to do this. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The people in the to- 
bacco areas are not complaining about 
that. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
not talking about tobacco. I never use 
tobacco. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield and permit me to respond to his 
comments, the effect of thesé bills such 
as we passed 2 years ago and this one 
which is before us now is to weaken the 
controls of the rice program. To that 
extent the objectives of the program and 
indirectly the rice farmers themselves 
and the rice industry are not in as 
healthy a condition as one might like to 
have it. For example, I believe the gen- 
tleman will agree with me when I state 
this as a fact, that aproximately 75 to 
80 percent of all the U.S. rice exports 
are given away and disposed of under the 
Public Law 480 program. We have no 
real substantial cash market for rice 
abroad. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
that is the same reason that cotton is 
today in trouble. Our control program 
caused an artificially high price and 
priced rice out of the world market and, 
to some extent perhaps, out of the do- 
mestic grain market and caused it to get 
into deeper and deeper problems. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
is a very involved thing and it may well 
have something to do with world mar- 
kets and gold balances, but you may well 
destroy rice in an area, and I know you 
would not want to do this. Rice is the 
most wonderful food you can eat next, 
of course, to grits. Rice is the finest 
thing on earth to eat. I know what I 
am talking about, because we eat more 
rice in my district than in any place on 
earth this side of China. I know some- 
thing about it. We want to revive it in 
our area, and according to your line of 
reasoning we could never revive it. The 
Agriculture Department is not going to 
increase the amount but if you have a 
piece of paper in your pocket and do 
not want to plant, then let some one who 
does, that would be beneficial. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
thinks this amendment will keep this 
thing going. I respectfully submit you 
are just a little bit wrong on this. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman ought 
to back up and make sure he is seeing 
the forest as well as the trees and see- 
ing what is happening to the rice in- 
dustry in this country. Perhaps as an 
example we could take soybeans and 
corn. Producers of these crops have said 
clearly they do not want mandatory con- 
trols. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
You can say the same thing about but- 
ter and cheese if you wanted to. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. The effect of the 
Government program of price supports 
has gotten us into trouble. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. But 
you are picking on an infinitesimal crop 
today and I know you do not mean to 
hurt us. All we want is to get along the 
best way we can. 

Mr. FINDLEY. To tell you the truth, 
I am trying to represent the best in- 
terests of the rice farmers and the tax- 
payers as well, because this is a pro- 
gram carried on at considerable Gov- 
ernment expense. If we are going to 
have a control program, we ought to 
restrain those who have a self-interest 
involved from seeking these little loop- 
holes that tend to defeat the effect of 
the program. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
allotment stays there. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me if allotments 
become more freely transferable and 
pass from one pocket to another, so 
to speak, they acquire a greater value 
and are more apt to be utilized to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to obtain information, I under- 
stand the difference between the rice al- 
lotment, and the wheat and tobacco al- 
lotments is that the wheat allotment 
goes with the land, while the rice allot- 
ment is more or less a personal thing and 
goes with the person. If we can separate 
the allotment from the person in rice 
areas why cannot we do it in wheat areas 
by separation of the allotment from the 
land. Is there any practical reason why 
this should not be done? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, is the gentleman addressing that 
question to me? 

Mr. DOLE., Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Ido not pro- 
fess to be an authority as contrasted to 
the gentleman from Kansas. I am sure 
he is more familiar with wheat legisla- 
tion than I could ever be. But I would 
like it if we could confine our arguments 
today to this particular bill. We are not 
dealing with wheat here. We are not 
dealing with tobacco, we are not dealing 
with any other crops. We are dealing 
with a very simple thing that is confined 
to a very small area. I was hoping that 
we could close the general debate very 
shortly, have the amendments offered if 
there are any to be offered, debate those 
on their merits, and confine our argu- 
ments to the bill. This bill is important 
only to a very small area. It is, of course, 
an important bill. 

I am not going to argue whether we 
should do this or that for some other 
crop. That is not what we are discussing 
here today. We are only talking about 
one thing, the personal rice allotment 
that is confined to the farm. We want 
to be consistent and have the same law 
apply in the same area. That is all we 
are trying to do with this bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to correct a misstatement of 
fact that I made a minute ago. I sug- 
gested that about 75 or 80 percent of our 
total U.S. exports of rice went out under 
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Public Law 480 program. My figure was 
a little bit high. In the fiscal year 1963, 
58 percent or approximately 60 percent 
of our rice exports went out under Public 
Law 480. But it does underscore the 
point that I was trying to make, that we 
do not have a healthy export market in 
rice despite the fact that we subsidize 
exports. Also I would like to add a fact 
or two about the cost of the rice program 
to the taxpayers and relate that cost to 
the value of the rice crop in this country. 
Itis a small item. It involves few farm- 
ers. But the fact is that very few people 
know what is going on and I think this 
is a good time to bring out a few facts. 
In the fiscal year 1963, for example, the 
cost of the rice program was $159 million. 
The value of the rice crop for that same 
period was $350 million. So the cost to 
the taxpayers was approximately one- 
half of the total value of the crop. Defi- 
nitely this is of importance to every 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I think this is impor- 
tant because, as I understand, rice is one 
of the five basic commodities. I under- 
stand, too, that only around 1,500 people 
are interested in rice production and 
something like 1.5 million acres are in- 
volved. Nevertheless, it is important to 
farmers in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
California and, perhaps, other States. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Rivers] just mentioned how impor- 
tant it was to his area. I want to point 
out to the gentleman that this is the only 
crop to have this type of allotment; is 
that true? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is true. 
The gentleman talks about the cost of 
the program and all of these other mat- 
ters which have nothing at all to do with 
this bill, because the passage or the fail- 
ure of this bill will not affect the cost of 
the program one iota. Let us try to con- 
fine ourselves to the bill. Let us get it 
over with, one way or another. 

Mr. DOLE. I thought the gentleman 
might have some estimate of the value 
of an acre allotment compared with the 
value of an acre of land. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not 
think that has anything at all to do with 
the bill we are talking about. The value 
of the allotment does not enter into this 
at all. What we are talking about is 
the fact you have allotments to individ- 
uals who own land. We are saying that 
all of the allotments to individuals 
should be treated the same way. That 
is all we are trying to do. 

Mr. DOLE. The gentleman will re- 
call that last year we had up for con- 
sideration House Joint Resolution 192 
before the committee. I supported that 
proposition. At that time we were con- 
cerned about traffic in rice allotments. 
In fact, that bill took several farm- 
ers off the hook, as they were involved 
innocently in something that caused 
them considerable trouble. 

The Secretary of Agriculture wrote a 
letter to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootey], in which 
he stated: 

In order to prevent traffic in producer rice 
acreage allotments, the regulations govern- 
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ing the determination of farm rice acreage 
allotments have always provided that a pro- 
ducer may not allocate his producer allot- 
ment to a farm unless he will be engaged in 
the production of rice on the farm. 


That letter is dated March 25, 1963. 
This is only January 1964. So less than 
a year ago there was some importance 
attached to whether this sort of a 
“floating” allotment or a hip pocket al- 
lotment, and what the value of the al- 
lotment was, we had evidence before our 
committee that some farmers had made 
deals with ASC personnel. They ac- 
quired acreage allotments illegally in 
some instances for just one or two rea- 
sons. The reasons were to speculate or 
produce more rice. The value does 
have a direct effect then in this bill be- 
fore us today. I supported the bill last 
year and would like to support this one, 
but do feel we are entitled to know what 
the value of a l-acre allotment is com- 
pared to the value of an acre of land— 
the value of the allotment compared to 
the value of the land. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I have 
no information on that at all. 

Mr. DOLE. Another measure enacted 
2 years ago provided a tenant could sell 
his allotment if he retired from rice 
production. He could sell the equip- 
ment. Does this one provide the owner 
of the land can retire and sell his allot- 
ment, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I think 
the gentleman is confused on the whole 
thing. The ownership of the land on 
which the hip-pocket allotment is being 
sold has nothing to do with this. What 
we are trying to do is straighten out that 
very confusion in the basic legislation. 
They required the sales of land on which 
the history acreage may be ascribed. 
This acreage history is not ascribable to 
the land, that which was found in a bill 
pertaining to the farming of cotton, as 
I remember it. It would apply to that 
and, rather than to get into a hassle over 
that verbiage we left it in, but with the 
understanding it would not complicate 
the bill before us today. 

The lawyers, however, after they be- 
gan to operate under the law of 2 years 
ago, got into a difference of opinion 
among themselves and they said that 
we ought to pass the bill which is before 
us in order to clarify it. 

May I invite to your attention that all 
that would be done by this bill and its 
predecessor would be to give statutory 
effect to something that has been going 
on administratively for many years. So 
we change nothing here. It does not cost 
anybody 5 cents. It will not increase the 
production of rice. We are clarifying a 
misunderstanding as to this matter. 
That is all there is to it. All of these 
other things may be taken up at a proper 
time, but I cannot feel that this is the 
time. 

Mr. DOLE. The gentleman does not 
believe value has any direct relationship 
to the bill before us? In other words, 
the value of the allotment is meaningless 
so far as this bill is concerned? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. 
very strongly it is irrelevant. 

Mr. DOLE. Not pertinent to this 
subject matter? 


I feel 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Les. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The fact there has been 
confusion between ownership of the land 
and ownership of the allotment has re- 
sulted in this bill, so the fact the confu- 
sion exists shows at least in the minds of 
some people that a relationship between 
the allotments and real estate does ex- 
ist. Therefore, we have the bill before 
us today It gives a valuable opportu- 
nity to help clarify this. That is why I 
intend to offer an amendment which 
would rescind the unwise action taken 2 
years ago. 

Mr. DOLE. It is my understanding 
this would place the owner-operator who 
retires from the production of rice on the 
same footing we thought was provided 
for the tenant who retires from the pro- 
duction of rice. Is that not right? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is not 
exactly correct. I think where the whole 
difficulty and misunderstanding lies is 
this. The gentleman from Illinois has 
stated the question correctly when he 
said that we are trying to correct the 
misunderstanding. When we read the 
present law, it says the transferee must 
acquire the entire farming operation per- 
taining to rice, including all production 
and harvesting equipment, any irriga- 
tion equipment not permanently at- 
tached to the land, and any land owned 
by the transferor to which any of the 
transfered rice history acreage may be 
ascribed. : 

Actually, there is no rice history 
ascribed to the land in Texas, which we 
are talking about, so therefore it should 
not be necessary for the man trans- 
ferring the rice allotment to have to 
transfer his land with it. That is all 
this bill seeks to do. That is the whole 
problem here today. 

I think if the gentleman will read the 
present law and will read the report it 
will be clear that we are merely trying 
to interpret this law. Some lawyers 
would interpret this by saying there is 
no rice history ascribed to the land so 
he is not affected. Some other lawyers 
might say about this man who has the 
rice allotment and who owns the land 
that he has been growing this rice on 
the land he owns, therefore, he has to 
sell his land with the machinery. That 
was not the intention of the law at all. 
That is all this bill attempts to do. It 
affects very few people. It is merely a 
matter of equity. That is all we are 
trying to provide here. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the arguments of 
the gentleman from Missouri are sound, 
there is absolutely no need for this bili 
today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. To clear up the confusion, 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know about 
that, but in 1915, 1916, and 1917 when 
I was in the Army they fed me so much 
rice that I have not had the heart to 
look at any rice since. Will this affect 
the production of rice? 
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Mr. DOLE. It is comparable to the 
boiled peanuts question. Eat at your own 
risk 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones] a 
question. On page 2 of the report there 
is a letter from the Department of Agri- 
culture. I was wondering who this 
anonymous character is who wrote the 
letter but did not sign the letter. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am sorry I 
cannot answer that question. I would 
say this, that we had the Department at 
the hearings. This letter also appeared 
in the hearings. It was endorsed and 
referred to by the gentleman represent- 
ing the Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is agreeable to the other side, 
I am willing to call the general debate 
concluded and have the bill read for 
amendment at this time, unless there is 
any objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, the legislation before us seeks 
only to right what has proven to be a 
legislative misunderstanding. It should 
be attractive to the Congress if for no 
other reason than that it costs no money, 
adds no acreage and no production. It 
has the blessing of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The basic legislation was passed in this 
body by unanimous consent; and this 
corrective legislation which is before you 
today passed the other body by unani- 
mous consent some months ago. 

When the committee was considering 
it, there was no objection raised; and as 
I read the report of the committee and 
as I note the opposing views, it impresses 
me that the opposition is to the farm 
program as a whole rather than to this 
measure which seeks only to cure an 
inequity and which applies to a small 
segment, perhaps not over 10 percent, 
of the rice producers in California, Texas, 
South Carolina, and parts of Louisiana. 

The basic legislation which passed in 
1962 provides that if a rice producer per- 
manently withdraws from the business, 
he may transfer his acreage history to 
another producer or producers provided 
he sells his entire rice farming equipment 
and any irrigation not permanently 
attached to the land. The difficulty 
arises over the further provision that he 
must sell any land to which the produc- 
tion of rice is ascribed. In the States 
concerned, the allotment is not ascribed 
to the land and so confusion exists over 
the wording which found its way into 
Public Law 412 of the 87th Congress. 

To give you an example of just one 
inequity which the present situation has 
developed, let us take the example of a 
farmer who owns 1,000 acres of rice land 
and who has, himself, a 100-acre allot- 
ment to which he has become entitled to 
farm on some piece of land other than 
his own. Then suppose he decides to 
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move this 100 acres on to his own prop- 
erty and to rent to 9 other farmers 100 
acres each. Any one of the nine others 
can go out of the rice business merely 
by disposing of his allotment according 
to Public Law 412 but the man who hap- 
pens to own the piece of land involved has 
to sell the land. 

This was never intended in the original 
legislation. It is not the wish of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It creates a 
manifest hardship on the landowner; 
and should most certainly be corrected. 

That is all that is involved in this 
legislation—simply the correction of an 
error. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today to give my whole- 
hearted support to H.R. 3742. This bill 
would return an element of free enter- 
prise to the field of rice production. It 
would permit producers no longer in- 
terested in raising rice to transfer their 
allotments to persons who do wish to 
raise rice, but would no longer require 
them to also sell the land involved with 
these allotments. In effect, the land and 
the allotment would no longer be indel- 
ibly attached to each other. 

This bill is of great significance to the 
South Carolina low country. At one 
time, Charleston was the rice center of 
the Nation. Indeed, rice production be- 
gan in Charleston. The first field of rice 
in America was planted there and, for 
Many years, rice planting was an emi- 
nently successful business in that area. 

In later years, other businesses re- 
placed rice in the low country. But the 
potential remains. There are those in 
my district who wish to revive rice plant- 
ing near Charleston; they feel that it 
will be a million-dollar business. But 
first, they must be able to purchase these 
now-unused rice allotments—allotments 
which are presently attached to lands 
which the owners do not wish to sell and 
the prospective producers do not wish to 
buy. H.R. 3742 would remedy this situa- 
tion to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

I am sure the problem I have just out- 
lined is not confined to the Carolina low 
country alone; it is found wherever rice 
is—or was—raised. H.R. 3742 is the an- 
swer. I urge all Members to support its 
passage. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before you authored by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CLARK THOMSON], should generate no 
debate because it is a measure that helps 
the little man and costs the Government 
and taxpayers nothing. 

If you are going to assume the unreal- 
istic attitude that you disfavor all supply- 
management programs and you do not 
want any program improved to give 
growers more freedom at no taxpayers’ 
expense, then close your ears and vote 
against this bill. 

On the other hand if you think it was 
right back in 1938 that rather than give 
an allotment to a feudal rice landlord 
that the allotment in fact be given to 
255 tenant, then you should support this 
bill. 

As you recall we are currently sup- 
porting six crops: Feed grains, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice. 
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CCC losses for the period 1954 to date: 

Corn, $2.2. billion, CCC losses, 10 years. 

Wheat, $1.4 billion, CCC losses, 10 
years. 

Grain sorghum, $604 million, CCC 
losses, 10 years. 

Cotton, $1.3 billion, CCC losses, 10 
years. 

Rice—rough, $964,000, CCC losses, 
1962-63. 

Projected losses on all commodities 
for the current year are $995 million. 

In rice we determined in 1938 that it 
was to the advantage of the entire coun- 
try that we not overplant this commod- 
ity. 

Rice represents a potentially surplus 
commodity when supply management 
has been successful. 

First. Costs have been minimal. 

Second. We are planting 98 percent of 
the allotments. 

Third. We have protected the little 
tenants. 

The current bill would further pro- 
tect the tenant because it would allow 
him to buy an allotment without being 
saddled with an expensive land pur- 
chase. (Rice land is extremely expen- 
sive.) Twenty-five years of operation 
has set no precedent for other commod- 
ities. 

Today, as a result of the 87th Congress 
legislation, if a landowner-producer 
wants to get out of rice production he 
can first, die and his allotment is sev- 
ered from the land and goes to his fam- 
ily; second, he can sever a portion of his 
allotment and give it to members of his 
family; third, he can break up a part- 
nership; or, fourth, he can sell his whole 
allotment, his equipment, and land. 

If he has no family he cannot retire 
from rice unless he dies or gets rid of 
his farm, A tenant has this flexibility 
and so should the landlord. Many land- 
lords have two kinds of allotments— 
some affixed to the land and some not 
so. The rules should be made uniform. 

As a practical matter it is better many 
times to rotate rice land, and this is 
another reason to support this bill. 

At the present time in my State the 
only way for a new farmer to get into 
rice is to: first, buy a whole farm; sec- 
ond, buy a tenant allotment and lease; 
and, third, obtain a new farmer 30-acre 
allotment. I believe farmers in the last 
two categories should be encouraged and 
thus I would ask your support for this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f) of section 353 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as added by Public 
Law 87-412, is amended in paragraph (3), 
clause (i) thereof by adding immediately 
following the word “acquire” the language 
„ except for land,” and by striking out the 
language „ and any land owned by the 
transferor to which any of the transferred 
rice history acreage may be ascribed". 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 1, line 5, strike lines 5 through 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “is hereby 
repealed”. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes; I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the title of the bill 
makes it clear that it is to amend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, relating to the 
transfer of producer rice allotments. 
The amendment that I have offered 
simply changes the subsection which is 
a part of the section dealing with the 
transfer of producer rice acreage allot- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee). The Chair is ready to rule. 

According to section 2949, volume 8, 
Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, I read: 

To a bill amending a law in one particular, 
an amendment repealing the law is not 
germane. 


The Chair rules that the amendment 
is not germane. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a city representative 
I am somewhat lost in this maze of Alice 
in Wonderland farm legislation. But 
something struck me as I read on page 2 
of the report on H.R. 3742 the letter from 
the anonymous representative of the 
Department of Agriculture in which it 
appears that one reason for this bill is 
to permit some owners of rice producing 
land to sell their land for urban expan- 
sion for which it is more valuable. At 
the same time the owner would be able 
to sell his rice acreage allotment and put 
other land into the production of this 
commodity. I just wonder if by the 
great expansion of the Space program 
in the State of Texas we have not twice 
enriched the rice producers. Does this 
mean mounting surpluses at the expense 
of the taxpayers when the sale of land 
for nonfarm purposes could otherwise 
curtail production? 

Mr. Chairman, I have very serious 
questions about the whole philosophy of 
this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 3742) to amend the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to the transfer of producer rice acreage 
allotments, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 570, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to House Resolution 570, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 1604) to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to the trans- 
fer of producer rice acreage allotments. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f) of section 353 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as added by Public 
Law 87-412, is amended in paragraph (3), 
clause (i) thereof, by adding immediately 
following the word “acquire” the language 
„except for land,“ and by striking out the 
language “, and any land owned by the 
transferor to which any of the transferred 
rice history acreage may be ascribed”, 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 3742, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill, H.R. 3742, to 
amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 
transfer of producer rice acreage allot- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF TO CUBA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, shortly before the first ses- 
sion of the Congress adjourned, a two- 
column, page-length ad in the Washing- 
ton Post appealed, “in the spirit of 
Christmas,” for contributions to the 
Emergency Committee for Disaster Re- 
lief to Cuba, with offices at 41 Union 
Square West, New York City. 

The ad revealed that the chairman of 
the organization was Sidney J. Gluck 
and the medical director, Dr. Louis 
Miller. The contribution coupon in the 
ad stated that checks should be made 
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payable to Elizabeth Sutherland, treas- 
urer of the group. The ad further re- 
vealed that the three initiating sponsors 
of the appeal were Mrs. Ava Helen Paul- 
ing, Carleton Beals, and Waldo Frank. 
The names of 80 cosponsors of the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba were listed in the ad. Among them 
were 20 clergymen, 7 professors, a judge, 
10 doctors medical or Ph. D.’s—a paint- 
er, a sculptor, and some attorneys and 
writers. 

It was quite an impressive display. 
And this display, coupled with the state- 
ment in the ad that the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Disaster Relief to Cuba “is a 
nonprofit organization formed by a group 
of U.S. citizens for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a humanitarian, nonpolitical mis- 
sion,” probably succeeded in eliciting 
large contributions from readers of the 
Washington Post who thought they were 
helping a worthy cause. 

I wish that the full facts about this 
organization and its appeal could have 
been made public the very day the ad 
appeared in the Post, or within a day or 
so after its appearance. Unfortunately 
that could not be done, but it is still im- 
portant that the facts be given, that the 
public knows who is behind this organi- 
zation, how and for what purpose it was 
formed. 

The fact of first importance is that the 
appeal in the ad was a hoax, a phony. It 
was completely unnecessary. It was 
made to serve not the suffering Cuban 
people, but the evil designs of their op- 
pressors, the enemies of freedom and 
humanity in this hemisphere and the en- 
tire world. 

Before I spell out the hoax in this ad, 
however, I would like to state for the rec- 
ord some of the facts about the people 
who are the initiators and leaders of the 
committee and thus responsible for plac- 
ing this Communist-serving ad in the 
Washington Post, 

Sidney J. Gluck, chairman of the or- 
ganization, was identified as a member 
of the Communist Party by Mrs. Mil- 
dred Blauvelt, an undercover informant 
for the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, when she testified before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on 
May 3, 1955. She stated that he was a 
member of the Flatbush Club of the 
Communist Party and, in 1944, was cred- 
ited with recruiting 54 new members 
for the party. Gluck has served as an 
instructor in the Communist Party’s 
major training institution in the United 
States, the now defunct Jefferson School 
of Social Science. As treasurer of the 
Medical Aid to Cuba Committee, he was 
subpenaed to testify before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Acivities on No- 
vember 14, 1962, in the course of the 
committee’s investigation of that group. 
During his appearance, he invoked the 
fifth amendment when questioned about 
present as well as past Communist Party 
membership. 

Dr. Louis Miller, medical director of 
the Emergency Committee for Disaster 
Relief to Cuba, was also medical director 
ef the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties was unsuccessful in its attempts, 
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made over a period of many weeks, to 
locate Dr. Miller so he could be sub- 
penaed to testify in its hearing on the 
Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 

Testifying before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in executive ses- 
sion in 1951, Louis Budenz, former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party's national 
committee and managing editor of the 
Daily Worker, stated that he had met 
Dr. Miller during the 1940’s at enlarged 
meetings of the Communist Party’s na- 
tional committee. A 1948 report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
stated that during the 1940’s Dr. Miller 
was one of the “principal New York con- 
tacts” of Soviet espionage agent, Arthur 
Alexandrovich Adams, who is known to 
have had information. about the atom 
bomb in his possession when he escaped 
from the United States. 

Dr. Miller began his “medical aid” role 
in the Communist movement during the 
1930’s when he served as chairman of 
the Medical Aid Bureau of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, a cited 
Communist front. 

Elizabeth Sutherland, a senior editor 
for the publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster and treasurer of the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba, was also treasurer of the Medical 
Aid to Cuba Committee. Miss Suther- 
land was subpenaed to testify before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
last year in the course of its investiga- 
tion of illegal travel to Cuba. She ad- 
mitted in the course of her appearance 
that she had been a member of, and had 
made a number of speeches at meetings 
of, the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
She also admitted having signed an ap- 
peal to Great Britain to grant asylum to 
the late Dr. Robert A. Soblen, who had 
jumped bail and fied the United States 
after being convicted of spying for the 
Soviet Union and sentenced to life in 
prison. 

Miss Sutherland, who had been 
granted validation by the State Depart- 
ment for travel to Cuba, testified that 
she had seen a number of other Ameri- 
cans at the Cuban Writers and Artists 
Congress which she had attended while 
in Havana in August 1961. She refused, 
however, to identify these persons for 
the committee. 

Basil Pollitt, legal counsel for the 
Emergency Committee for Disaster Re- 
lief to Cuba, was also legal counsel for 
the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 
Over the years, he has been active in 
various Communist fronts and has 
served several terms as a member of 
the board of directors of the New York 
City chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild, cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as the “foremost 
legal bulwark” of the Communist Party. 
Years ago he admitted to an investigator 
for the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that he attended meetings of the 
Young Communist League while a stu- 
dent at Harvard. He denied, however, 
that he was actually a member of the 
group. 

Mrs. Ava Helen Pauling, like her hus- 
band Linus who was one of the cospon- 
sors of the ad, has been active in Com- 
munist-initiated peace agitation for a 
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considerable number of years. Some of 
the well-known Communist fronts with 
which she has been associated are the 
American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreigh Born, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, the American Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace, Everybody's 
Committee to Outlaw War, and the Con- 
ference of Greater New York Peace 
Groups. 

Waldo Frank, one of the initiating 
sponsors of the Emergency Committee 
for Disaster Relief to Cuba, was the 
original chairman of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee and also a sponsor of 
the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. He 
has been active in Communist fronts 
since the late twenties and early thirties 
when he was a contributor to the Com- 
munist magazines, New Masses and 
Soviet Russia Today, and also a backer 
of the Communist Party's candidates for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. At one time, he served as 
special correspondent for the Communist 
Party’s official newspaper, the Worker. 
In 1955 he was invited to Red China. 
The State Department denied him a 
passport and was upheld in this action 
by the Supreme Court. 

Frank has admitted to the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee that he 
was paid $25,000 by Castro’s government 
to write a book about Cuba. 

Carleton Beals, another initiating 
sponsor of the Emergency Committee for 
Disaster Relief to Cuba, was cochairman 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee at 
the time of its formation. He has been 
active in Communist-front groups since 
the late twenties when he was a contrib- 
uting editor for New Masses. Recently 
he has written for the blatantly pro- 
Communist newspaper, the National 
Guardian. 

I mentioned before that the display 
of names in the ad—the 80 cosponsors— 
was quite impressive. I should also point 
out that a few of those persons have 
been identified as Communist Party 
members and that a large number of 
them are well known to students of the 
Communist movement in the United 
States. They have, for years, been 
among the foremost fellow travelers in 
the country. 

Now, what are the facts about the 
need or desirability of any American 
contributing to this obviously Commu- 
nist-serving relief organization? In 
other words, what was the validity of the 
appeal? Was it an honest one or a 
fraud? 

Hurricane Flora struck eastern Cuba 
on October 4 and lashed large parts of 
the island for 4 days. It did tremendous 
damage to crops, cities and towns, and 
took hundreds of lives. Immediate offers 
of relief came from all over the world— 
from non-Communist nations as well as 
those under Red control, 

The United States did not hold back 
despite the fact that it had severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Cuba, the island 
is serving as an oversea center for So- 
viet subversion of all of Latin America 
and an advance Red military base for fu- 
ture use against this country. The 
American Red Cross and other welfare 
agencies, with the knowledge and con- 
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sent of our Government, offered to send 
medical supplies, food, emergency equip- 
ment, and relief and disaster specialists 
to Cuba—just as they did to Haiti, To- 
bago, and other Caribbean areas dev- 
astated by Hurricane Flora. 

What happened? 

Castro’s Communist regime accepted 
the relief offered by all Communist coun- 
tries and organizations and also the re- 
lief offered by non-Communist sources— 
except for the United States. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross offer of assistance was 
turned down. 

Castro had decided that he would deny 
to his suffering people the benefit of the 
funds, equipment, and know-how of the 
American Red Cross which, over a period 
of many years, has chalked up an out- 
standing record of speedy, effective, and 
massive relief to victims of disasters in all 
parts of the world. Castro had a Com- 
munist card up his sleeve, and he was 
going to play it no matter how much it 
hurt the Cuban people. 

He was going to use the disaster as a 
vehicle for anti-U.S. propaganda in Cuba 
and threughout the world. 

He was going to use the disaster in an 
attempt to divide the American people 
from their Government. 

He was going to use it—and this was 
his primary objective—to break the U.S. 
economic blockade of Cuba and bring 
about a reversal of our Cuban policy. 

Worldwide, this is a major Communist 
objective today because the blockade has 
hurt not only the Communist regime in 
Cuba but all Communist nations. All 
are economically hard pressed, yet they 
must keep Cuba going—the Cuba whose 
economy was wrecked by the bungling, 
waste, and mismanagement of Castro’s 
Red regime even before Hurricane Flora 
struck. Cuba is a drain on the inter- 
national Communist economy. The U.S. 
economic blockade intensifies the drain. 

Castro’s first step, following his re- 
jection of U.S. aid, was an attempt to 
justify his action in the eyes of the Cu- 
ban people, the American people, and 
the world. In typical Communist fash- 
ion, he claimed that his decision was 
based on his concern for world peace. 
On October 11, a Havana broadcast in 
English made the following statement: 

The Cuban representatives in the United 
Nations in rejecting the offer of help used 
harsh words not just for the sake of calling 
names, but in order to alert the world to 
the dangerous role that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is playing, for it is an admitted fact 
that the warmakers are trying to do exact- 
ly what the hurricane did. * * * Is it not 
hypocrisy and a fake gesture of generosity 
to offer help under such conditions? What 
is behind this deception? Is it not to blind 
the peace forces to the real nature of the 
warmaker's intentions, to dress up the beast 


of imperialism and make it look like a sweet 
kitten? 

In refusing to cooperate with a lie, Cuba 
may be passing up some food and clothing 
and medicines that might have come 
through the Red Cross, but it is also pre- 
venting the warmakers from putting over a 
bluff. In that sense Cuba’s rejection of the 
hypocritical or demagogic offer is a sacri- 
fice that it is making in order to safeguard 
the peace of the world, and of course that 
is for the benefit of the people of the United 
States also. 
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Another English language broadcast to 
the United States on October 14 quoted 
from an editorial in the Cuban Commu- 
nist newspaper Hoy of October 11, in ex- 
planation of why the U.S. offer had been 
rejected. This editorial claimed that the 
U.S. aid offer was “nothing more than a 
cheap way to confuse international public 
opinion about the policy of the United 
States toward Cuba” and a “trick to 
throw the world off guard, through which 
the imperialists hope to be able to carry 
out their war plan even more effectively.” 

Castro wanted to do more, however, 
than simply brand the United States as a 
hypocritical, warmaking imperialist na- 
tion. He wanted to use as many Ameri- 
cans as he could against their Govern- 
ment. He wanted, if possible, to split 
American opinion on the question of U.S. 
Cuban policy. For this reason, the Oc- 
tober 11 broadcast, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, directed an appeal for as- 
sistance to the American people, as 
distinguished from the U.S. Government. 

The broadcast reviewed aid that had 
been given to foreign Communist causes 
in the past through Communist fronts 
operating in the United States. It men- 
tioned, as examples, the work of the 
North American Committee To Aid 
Spanish Democracy during the thirties 
and the World War II operations of Rus- 
sian War Relief. The broadcast stated: 

The common people in the United States 
have proved by their past action * * * that 
they will respond to calls for help just as 
generously as the people of France, Israel, the 
Soviet Union, or any other country, provided 
that an organization is present to help them 
channel their sentiments. 


The last part of that quotation is 
most significant and bears repetition: 
“Provided that an organization is present 
to help them channel their sentiments.” 

Then the appeal for help was made to 
the American people. The Cuban broad- 
cast said: 

Let us remember that, at the same time 
that Cuba’s United Nations Ambassador re- 
jected an offer of aid from the United States, 
he also said, “However, we will accept any 
offer of help from the North American peo- 
ple, from any U.S. citizen who wishes at this 
time to express solidarity with us in any way 
he sees fit.” Those are the words of an offi- 
cial spokesman of the Cuban Government. 


In another English language broadcast 
on October 14, Havana radio stated that 
though Cuba had rejected American Red 
Cross assistance: 

The first thing to notice is that the Cubans 
have not turned their backs on an offer of 
help from the people of the United States, 
but only on official or semiofficial agencies 
of the U.S. Government. We cannot repeat 
this too often. 


This broadcast again quoted the words 
used by the Cuban Ambassador to the 
United Nations in rejecting the U.S. of- 
fer of assistance: 

However, we will accept any offer of help 
from any U.S. citizen who wishes at this 


time to express his solidarity with us in any 
way he sees fit. 


The Havana radio broadcasts did not 
fall on deaf ears. On October 18, a 
“Dear Friend” letter was mailed from the 
post office box of Dr. Louis Miller in 
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New York to persons who had been on 
the mailing list of the Medical Aid to 
Cuba Committee when it was function- 
ing. The letter told of the damage Hur- 
ricane Flora had done to Cuba. It an- 
nounced that the signers of the letter 
“are working to dispatch shipments of 
medical and relief supplies directly 
through hospital institutions as we did 
with medical aid before.” It closed with 
an appeal for contributions and word 
that checks should be made payable to 
Dr. Miller. The letter was signed by 


Dr. Miller, as former medical director 


of the Medical Aid to Cuba Commitee; 
Sidney J. Gluck, as the former treasurer 
of the organization; and Basil Pollit, as 
its former legal counsel. 

The Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
also acted. A few days later, Vincent 
Theodore Lee, the FPCC’s national di- 
rector, mailed a letter in support of the 
Communist-promoted relief for Cuba 
drive to those on his group’s mailing 
list. Lee, by the way, appeared before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties last year in the course of its investi- 
gation of illegal travel to Cuba and in- 
voked the fifth amendment on present 
Communist Party membership. Here are 
a few excerpts from the two-page ap- 
peal that was mailed from the Fair Play 
for Cuba headquarters in New York City 
over Lee’s signature: 

Already an independent ad hoc committee 
of persons with various attitudes toward the 
Cuban revolution has been formed to con- 
duct such a [Cuban relief] program. It is 
called the Emergency Committee for Disaster 
Relief to Cuba. 

It is the will and the desire of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee to use every one of 
our resources to see that this committee suc- 
cessfully achieves its goal of raising the 
funds needed to buy medical supplies and 
food items such as powdered milk for chil- 
dren in hungry Cuba. * * * 

We ask you to open your hearts and send 
a check for this cause immediately. * * * 
Please, this is not for the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, send all moneys for the Cuban 
relief to the Emergency Committee for Dis- 
aster Relief to Cuba or its treasurer. 

Until this new committee obtains an office 
of its own we will accept checks at the na- 
tional office of Fair Play but they should be 
made out to the aforementioned organiza- 
tion for their use only. 


Mr. Speaker, the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee has been the major pro- 
Castro front in the United States since 
its organization in the spring of 1960, 
a few months after the bearded dictator 
seized control of Cuba. Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, accused assassin of President Ken- 
nedy, was head of the New Orleans chap- 
ter of this group. 

The U.S. Communist Party, of course, 
did not remain idle. It did just what 
we would expect it todo. Within a few 
days it, too, had issued an official state- 
ment on the Cuban disaster. Havana 
Radio played up the statement in an 
October 23 broadcast. The full text of 
it was published in the party’s news- 
paper, the Worker, of October 27. The 
statement read in part as follows: 

We call upon the members and friends to 
be in the forefront of this activity [the col- 
lection of relief for Cuba] and to spur their 
organizations for the collection of urgently 
needed aid. 
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It ended with these words: 

We call upon each and every Communist 
to look upon the mobilization for immediate 
disaster aid to Cuba as a sacred duty in the 
cause of common humanity as well as an act 
of solidarity binding all those sharing a 
common ideal. 


Significantly, this official Communist 
Party statement pointed out that “a 
number of people’s organizations are al- 
ready moving to collect funds, food, 
clothing, and urgently needed medi- 
cines.” 

“People’s organizations,” in Commu- 
nist parlance, means Communist front 
or fellow traveling groups. 

The issue of the Worker which carried 
the full text of the above statement also 
featured an article about the formation 
of the Emergency Committee for Dis- 
aster Relief to Cuba—and noted that 
contributions were to be made payable 
to Dr. Miller at his New York City post 
office box. 

No Communist or fellow traveler who 
reads the Worker could fail to get the 
message. Havana radio summarized the 
Communist Party statement in these 
words: 

The communique also asks all members 
and Communist Party sympathizers to head 
movements of aid for Cuba. * * * The com- 
munique concludes by asking each North 
American Communist to consider an im- 
mediate mobilization to help the people af- 
fected by the disaster * * * as an act of 
solidarity which is binding on all those who 
share a common ideal. 


The Communist Party fully understood 
the political move Castro was making in 
rejecting the American Red Cross offer 
of help. It knew that Communist front 
aid to Cuba was only a secondary aim 
and that breaking the blockade was the 
major one. The statement therefore 
made this point: 

Today when the heroic people of Cuba, 
under the leadership of Premier Fidel Castro, 
are undergoing such untold hardships, it 
must become the immediate duty of every 
decent American to demand that the crimi- 
nal blockade be lifted forthwith in order to 
allow the fullest expression of solidarity 
and humanity by the people of our country 
to the people of Cuba. 

There must be renewed and concerted effort 
on the part of all peace-loving and demo- 
cratic-minded Americans to demand that 
the Kennedy administration put an end to 
the present Cuba policy and embark upon 
a new policy of peace and friendship and 
normal trade and diplomatic relations, This 
is essential in the interests of our own peo- 
ple as well as Cuban people and for world 
peace, 


The Worker followed this up with an 
editorial in the issue of October 29 de- 
manding an end to the embargo and 
calling on its readers to write letters to 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment urging such action. 

Meanwhile what was the Emergency 
Committee for Disaster Relief to Cuba 
doing? By November 1, it had an office 
and printed stationery on which, under 
that date, it mailed out a second appeal 
for contributions. This letter was signed 
by Gluck as chairman of the new organi- 
zation, Elizabeth Sutherland as treas- 
urer, and Dr. Miller as medical director, 
checks to be made payable to him. 
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Various Communist groups in the 
United States which, despite their ideo- 
logical differences, have been united in 
their support of Castro, went to work on 
behalf of the Emergency Committee for 
Disaster Relief to Cuba. Favorable items 
about the formation of the group and its 
activities appeared not only in the 
Worker, its west coast counterpart, the 
People’s World, and the National Guard- 
jan, but also in the Militant, official 
organ of the Trotskyists, and the Work- 
ers World, the publication of another 
Communist splinter group. 

The Communist Party’s monthly mag- 
azine, New World Review, in its issue of 
December 1963, told its readers that they 
should support the Emergency Commit- 
tee for Disaster Relief to Cuba and called 
for an end to the “inhuman embargo 
whereby our Government seeks to stran- 
gle Socialist Cuba.” 

The committee was also helping it- 
self. It had sufficient funds to place a 
half-page ad in the National Guardian 
of November 7 and to pay for a full-page, 
back cover ad in the November 30 issue 
of the Nation magazine. The Washing- 
ton Post ad of December 16, which cost 
approximately $800, was apparently the 
high point in its advertising campaign. 

I believe the facts make it incontest- 
ably clear that the Emergency Commit- 
tee for Disaster Relief to Cuba is a Com- 
munist agency—Communist in its inspi- 
ration, Communist in its operation, Com- 
munist in its aims. 

Contrary to its claim in the Washing- 

ton Post ad, it is not carrying out “a 
humanitarian, nonpolitical mission.“ 
The ad was a fraud and a hoax. The 
committee is designed to exploit the 
suffering of the Cuban people in order to 
play on the generosity and gullibility of 
non-Communist Americans to aid Castro 
and Khrushchev in their efforts to break 
the U.S. embargo on Cuba, to undermine 
this country’s overall policy toward Cuba, 
to strengthen Castro, and thus to aid 
Communist subversion throughout Latin 
America. Its purposes, to put it bluntly, 
are primarily anti-United States. 

Even as this committee and other 
Communist organizations throughout the 
world are pleading for funds to help the 
Cuban people, Castro is attempting to 
round up 500 Americans who will defy 
their Government by visiting Cuba this 
summer—with all expenses paid by his 
Red regime. This will cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars—a sum which would 
pay for extensive relief for the Cuban 
people if Castro were at all interested in 
their welfare. 

But, no, Castro is not concerned with 
the welfare of his slaves. He wants only 
the expansion of Communist power. 
And, unfortunately, there are people in 
this country who are all too ready to help 
him—and there are newspapers which, 
for the money, will assist Communist op- 
erations of this type. 

Some people wonder about how Com- 
munist fronts get started, how they func- 
tion, the disguises they use to conceal 
their true purposes—and what those pur- 
poses are. The facts about the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba go far toward answering all ques- 
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tions of this type. This organization is 
one that no American loyal to his coun- 
try and the principles on which it is 
founded would touch with a 10-foot pole. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THREAT 
TO CANAL ZONE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Johnson issued the following 
statement this morning at 12:30 a.m. 
after a 24-hour conference on the Pan- 
nama crisis: 

The United States tries to live by the policy 
of the good neighbor and expects others to 
do the same. 

The United States cannot allow the secu- 
rity of the Panama Canal to be imperiled. 
We have a recognized obligation to operate 
the Canal efficiently and securely, and we 
intend to honor that obligation in the in- 
terest of all who depend on it. 

The United States continues to believe that 
when order is fully restored, it should be 
possible to have direct and candid discus- 
sions between the two Governments. 


I commend President Johnson for his 
strong and reassuring statement. 

Over the years the American people 
have been gravely concerned about Com- 
munist agitation, mob violence, and dis- 
order, all aimed at American ownership 
of the Panama Canal. Communist 
agents, subversives, and saboteurs from 
Red Cuba, Russia, and China are con- 
stantly at work to undermine U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the Canal. 

I joined the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fl oOD] and the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
and others in opposing the flying of the 
Panamanian flag over the Canal Zone 
beside the U.S. flag. We knew then that 
U.S. acquiescence to this demand would 
lead to further demands and eventually 
would lead to a demand that the United 
States withdraw from the Canal Zone 
entirely, placing the Canal under inter- 
national control or under Panamanian 
control. It is now imperative that we 
make no further concessions to Commu- 
nist-inspired mob violence and the wild 
demands and ridiculous charges in Hav- 
ana, Peiping, and Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, I again commend Presi- 
dent Johnson for assigning to the Pan- 
ama crisis the proper priority and for 
immediately realizing the grave threat 
to the security of the Canal Zone and 
thus the security of the United States 
and the Western World. 


THEIR PRESCRIPTION: INTEGRA- 
TION—U.S. NURSES ASKED FOR 
“QUIET, PLEASE” 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON] may extend her re- 
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marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, my interest in 
nursing goes over many, many years, and 
I have been particularly interested in 
the very effective and quiet way in which 
the Negro nurses have been taken into 
the American Nurses Association. 

The Association for Colored Graduate 
Nurses was the first group to amalga- 
mate with another organization. This 
was due very largely to the consecrated 
work of Estelle Riddle and Mable Keaton 
Staupers. To my mind, there is no 
group in this country who make better 
nurses than our colored people. They 
seem to have an intuitive capacity for it. 
Now that it is possible for them to get 
the best training there is, they are able 
to project themselves into the work with 
their minds and their hands trained 
their hearts already working for the best 
for the patient. 

The Washington Post on January 5, 
published a very interesting article 
about Mrs. Staupers and her work. I 
have taken the liberty to edit it a little 
that it may not be too long, but I feel 
sure that all House Members will want 
to know what is in this interesting 
article: 

U.S. Nurses ASKED FoR “QUIET, PLEASE” 

(By Louise Durbin) 


“Integration in the nursing profession? 
We did it quietly. The nursing leaders 
thought the quiet way was the best way.” 
It was Mabel Keaton Staupers, former presi- 
dent of the National Association for Colored 
Graduate Nurses which merged with the 
American Nurses’ Association, talking in her 
Washington home. 

Though she undertook it quietly, the 
sprightly, 73-year-old Mrs. Staupers thor- 
oughly accomplished her purpose and 
achieved equality for members of her pro- 
fession., 

Today, the State nurses’ associations in 
every one of the 50 States are integrated— 
Georgia was the last to lower the barrier in 
1962. 

The American Nursing Association itself is 
a smoothly operating and integrated organi- 
zation that has a full-time department de- 
voted to intergroup relations. 

More and more Negro nursing schools are 
closing their doors as qualified Negro stu- 
dents are attending integrated schools of 
nursing. 

All six District of Columbia schools of 
nursing—Capital City at D.C. General Hos- 
pital, Catholic University of America, Freed- 
men’s Hospital, Georgetown University, 
Lucy Webb Hayes at Sibley Memorial Hos- 
pital, and Washington Hospital Center—ac- 
cept Negro nursing students. The number 
who enroll is small—as reflected in the 5 
Negro girls out of the total 131 students who 
are seeking to become R.N.’s at Capital City 
School of Nursing. 

Of 178 collegiate nursing programs 
throughout the country, 163 had accepted 
qualified Negro students by 1961. * + * 

Today, several of these 12 colleges already 
have changed their policies and now admit 
Negro students, * * * 

Negro R.N.'s are accepted as officers in all 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

More and more hospitals are employing 
Negro nurses as members of the staff in all 
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departments that require R. N. s. Of the hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia, only Doc- 
tors Hospital has not employed Negro regis- 
tered nurses to date. 

Typical of area hospitals is George Wash- 
ington University Hospital, where 34 of the 
174 full time R.N.’s employed on the staff 
and in administrative positions are Negroes. 

But in 1934, when the NACGN opened its 
office in the same New York building with 
the other nursing organizations, things were 
tough, though the ANA had, since its begin- 
nings in 1896, offered membership to all 
qualified nurses. 

“You must remember that at the age and 
time we started, people definitely believed 
in segregation,” said Mrs, Staupers. 

“Frequently I had to send a girl, who came 
to my office, back to prepare herself before 
she could even be accepted by a good school 
of nursing. The dual educational system 
in Southern States didn’t provide adequate 
high school training. And of course we had 
to work to get the good nursing schools to 
accept Negro students. 


PEOPLE IN HIGH PLACES DID THE FRONT- 
RUNNING 


“How did we get nursing schools and hos- 
pitals to accept Negro students and R.N.’s? 
You can’t do it all alone. The most impor- 
tant thing is that you have to get people in 
high places to understand the problems and 
do the front-running,” explained the remark- 
able pioneer. 

“For years Catholic University didn’t ac- 
cept Negroes though it was the only place in 
Washington where nurses could take grad- 
uate work. In 1936 we appealed to the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council and asked them to 
change the situation themselves. They did.” 

Mrs, Staupers recalled another incident: 

“A Negro who had applied for admission to 
Yale Graduate School of Nursing was told she 
would be happier in a Negro school. 

“I wrote her and told her nursing at its 
best was a lot of hard work and the most 
important thing was to get the best qualifi- 
cations—you didn’t go to nursing school to 
be happy. 

“Then we appealed to a member of the Yale 
board, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes. He under- 
stood the problem. In 1946 the first Negro 
nurse graduated from a Yale collegiate nurs- 
ing course. 

“One of the greatest champions we ever 
had is Representative FRANCES PAYNE BOL- 
TON, Republican, of Ohio. She spearheaded 
the opening of the Wesern Reserve Univer- 
sity school of nursing—which is named for 
her—to Negro students in 1945.” 

The Barbados-born and Harlem-bred Mrs. 
Staupers recalled other parts of the NACGN 
nursing history of her time. 

“Only four of the some 200 hospitals in the 
New York metropolitan area employed Negro 
nurses in 1937—Lincoln, Harlem, Seaview, 
and Riverside. 

“And in the few hospitals in the North 
where Negro R.N.'s were employed there were 
subtle ways to differentiate—if a Negro nurse 
was given a supervisor's job, she wasn’t given 
the title or pay that went with it.” 

When Mabel Staupers went to bat for the 
NACGN, she put her appeal for equal pay 
for Negro nurses to hospital boards strictly 
on an economic basis. 

“We pointed out that a Negro nurse had 
to pay just as much for her uniform and 
shoes as a white nurse did,” she explained. 

“We were trying to win our fight for the 
nursing profession and policies—to give the 
best patient care—not just for Negroes. The 
most precious friends the Negro nurses had, 
in both the North and South, were the white 
nurses who took up the fight with us—and 
for us,” she continued. 

“When a perscn is ill, the average patient 
would never refuse a Negro nurse so long as 
he knows the hospital is responsible for the 
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nurse’s qualifications. Qualifications are all- 
important,” she stressed. 

During World War II, a quota of Negro 
nurses were accepted in the Army—then 
relegated to serving prisoners of war or 
segregated Negro troops. The Navy refused 
to accept Negro nurses. 

Then, after endless redtape and talk with 
generals and admirals, Mrs. Staupers was 
received in November 1944, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who listened carefully and 
sympathetically to the problems. By Janu- 
ary 1945, the Navy Nurse Corps announced 
it would accept nurses regardless of race, 
and, at the same time, discrimination in the 
Army was on the wane. 

The smooth blending of the NACGN into 
the ANA took place 12 years ago, in 1951, 
without fanfare or fuss. An intergroup rela- 
tions department had been set up within 
the ANA in 1946 so that by the time the 
NACGN disbanded in 1951, the ANA and its 
predominantly white membership were well 
prepared for the merger. 

“We dissolved our corporation, and turned 
our well-being over to the ANA,” Mrs. 
Staupers said simply. 

Tronically, it was the Negro girls who had 
to be prepared for integration when it came. 

“We went all over the country urging the 
girls to join State nurses’ associations when 
they did open their doors to qualified Negro 
graduate nurses. We told them if they 
didn’t join and participate, we couldn’t help 
them, for we were working for nursing and 
policies, not just Negroes,” she explained. 

Today, the nursing profession, represented 
by the ANA, is proud of the continuing cam- 
paign, unique among the professions, that 
it has conducted to eliminate discrimination 
in nursing education and employment. 

And the remarkable Mabel Staupers has 
told her own story, of her tireless, unceasing 
campaign ‘in her book, “No Time for Preju- 
dice,” which was published by the Macmillan 
Co. in 1961. 


TIME FOR COOL HEADS 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KEITH] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are well aware that the situation con- 
fronting both the United States and 
Panama is ominous. Now as much as at 
any other time in the history of our rela- 
tions, all sensible, diplomatic means 
should be used to reach an agreement 
and understanding which will be mu- 
tually satisfactory to both the United 
States and Panama. Our long-term in- 
terests and those of Panama are iden- 
tical and demand the continued and 
efficient operation of the canal. In this 
connection, I would like to call an ex- 
traordinarily reasonable and farsighted 
editorial from the Standard Times of 
New Bedford of January 11, 1964, to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Jan. 11, 1964] 
TIME FoR Coot HEADS 

It would be a terrible tragedy if hot- 
headed young Panamanian leftists, and 
American students who should know better, 


were allowed to provoke a permanent break 
between the United States and Panama. 
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The situation in the Canal Zone is made 
to order for Fidel Castro. He is only too 
aware of the undercurrent of il] will against 
the United States in Panama and he fans 
the flame at every opportunity, hoping to 
ae Washington to abandon the Canal 

one. 

The United States has no intention of get- 
ting out. It is in the zone by mutual agree- 
ment between the two countries, pays sub- 
stantial wages to those who operate the 
canal, and needs the zone as a lifeline be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The United States has been regularly 
granting new and more generous economic 
and political concessions to Panama. Last 
January, this country permitted Panama to 
claim titular sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, and agreed that flags from both coun- 
tries would fly side by side over 16 designated 
locations. 

The agreement when into full effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, but American high school stu- 
dents broke it this week when they raised 
the American flag at a nonauthorized spot 
in front of Balboa High School despite an 
appeal from Robert J. Fleming, Jr., U.S. 
Governor of the zone. 

Young Panamanians, spurred on by Fidel- 
istas, then attacked the U.S. Embassy, de- 
stroyed American property and fired on U.S. 
troops who were forced to return the fire. 
The result: At least 20 dead, about 200 
wounded and the most serious disagreement 
yet between Panama and the United States. 

Panamanian President Roberto Chiari has 
demanded a complete investigation of the 
flareup by the Organization of American 
States. The United States should have no 
objection to a fair and unbiased examination 
of the situation, and has ordered a full-scale 
inquiry on its own. 

In the meantime, each side would gain 
by a return to normal operations in the 
Canal Zone. Anything less would permit 
Communist agitators to ply their trade and 
make Castro the big gainer. 


ATTORNEYS SOCIALIZE 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, an item ap- 
peared in the December 20 issue of the 
Washington Star which may have 
escaped the attention of some lawmakers 
and in which, in my judgment, every law- 
maker and law practitioner should take 
an interest. I quote herewith the news 
article which is datelined Warsaw: 

Poland's 5,700 lawyers will be forced into 
collectives under a measure ending private 
legal practice in the Communist nation. 

The bill was passed last night by Poland’s 
Communist-dominated Parliament with only 
five opposing votes. Although a client may 
still select his own attorney, fees will be set 
by the Government and paid to the lawyers’ 
association. Part of the income will be di- 
vided equally among all members of the col- 
lective and part in proportion to the work 
they do. 


Sponsors of the bill argued that legal fees 
were too high for ordinary people. 


Mr. Speaker, many lawyers seem un- 
concerned about the fact that some peo- 
ple in America would like to see the 
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medical profession socialized. Because 
they are not personally and immediately 
concerned, they have closed their eyes 
and ears to the threat. Lawyers would 
do well to come to the aid of their sister 
profession. Who can say that the next 
proposal might not be “Legal Aid to the 
Aged,” and next “Medical and Legal Aid 
for Everybody.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENS FOR 
PRAYER 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEcKER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith “A Challenge to Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by the Massachusetts 
Citizens for Prayer in Public Schools. 
This is a bona fide organization of good 
solid American citizens and I am certain 
anyone reading this, will be able to de- 
cide for themselves just what it is Ameri- 
cans want, and that they do not intend 
that Almighty God and prayer, be barred 
from our society, public and otherwise. 
This organization has been intrumental 
in calling discharge petition No. 3 to the 
attention of many of the Members of the 
House from Massachusetts as well as of 
other States. I commend this to your 
attention. 


THE PRAYER AMENDMENT: A CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN DEMOCRÀCY 


Once upon a time there was a country, a 
democracy, which had a Congress of several 
hundred Members. When the highest Court 
in that country banned prayer and Bible 
reading from its public schools, nearly 150 
Congressmen filed proposals to amend the 
Constitution to return the longstanding 
practice of such prayer and to forestall 
further judicial inroads into other cherished 
instances of public reverence. This was a 
high percentage. At the same time many, 
though not all, of the religious leaders of 
the country denounced the Court’s action 
as setting a dangerous precedent. 
an opinion poll showed that that country’s 
citizens were 3 to 1 opposed to the action. 

One might have expected in this situation 
that something would happen in the Con- 
gress. But more than a year and a half after 
the Court's first prayer derision nothing had 
happened. Despite the fact that groups 
sprang up across the country in its 
churches, among its veterans’ organizations, 
and elsewhere, to fight for amendment, very 
little appeared in the country’s news media. 
Nor were any hearings scheduled in a com- 
mittee whose chairman himself rose in the 
Congress to blast a fellow congressional 
chairman for blocking action on another 
bill. 

It was not so much the opposition which 
troubled supporters of the prayer amend- 
ment. It was the silence, the apathy, the 
sheer disregard for the democratic process. 
It was the willingness of so many of their 
fellow citizens to accept without effective 
complaint such an apparent judicial termi- 
nation of that public reverence which had 
once so distinguished their traditions as a 
people. It was also the inconsistency of 
some Congressmen which bothered those 
who cared. This inconsistency, they 
felt, consisted in filing an amendment pro- 


Besides 
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posal and stating that they, the Congress- 
men, were in favor of amendment and then 
doing nothing whatsoever to see that an 
amendment was voted on in Congress and 
referred out to the people for final action. 

There were even some in the country who 
saw in the whole matter not a triumph but 
a very tragedy for democracy. These some 
questioned whether many Congressmen’s 
proposals meant anything more than lip- 
service to principles for which they were 
unwilling to fight when the going got a lit- 
tle tough. They questioned, too, how so large 
a part of the news media in their country 
could ignore so serious an issue. They won- 
dered, again, how that widespread cry of in- 
dignation which supported an effort to move 
one proposal in civil rights out of a recal- 
citrant committee ought not also to have 
moved prayer amendment proposals out of 
another recalcitrant committee. They won- 
dered, finally, if anything would ever be 
done, Or if history would have to conclude 
that despite the 100-plus prayer amend- 
ment proposals and the great weight of 
popular feeling democracy was simply inade- 
quate to the task of reversing a Court ruling 
which they knew in their hearts was wrong. 

But this story, thanks be to God, is not 
yet finished. The American people can still 
reverse its incredible implications. 

More than half the necessary 218 signa- 
tures are now fixed to Congressman FRANK 
J. Brecker’s prayer amendment Discharge 
Petition No. 3. To secure the remainder re- 
quires continuing action by every Amer- 
ican, however he feels on the substantive is- 
sue, to support the democratic process and 
let the people decide in their several States 
whether or not public reverence shall survive, 
free from judicial encroachment, in the Na- 
tion. 

Here is the text of the consensus amend- 
ment agreed to by 60 Congressmen and pre- 
cised by constitutional lawyers: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SEcTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bibli- 
cal scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 8. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.” 

To move this amendment, one letter is not 
enough. One resolution is not enough. One 
sermon, one protest is not enough. A con- 
tinuing barrage of protest must be mounted 
until the Congress releases it to the people 
for action in the States. 

We recommended before and we recom- 
mend again: 

1. Action at the local level: Every school 
board, school-affiliated organization, veter- 
ans’ unit, council and board of selectmen in 
the United States should place itself on rec- 
ord at least for the right of the people, 
through their State legislatures, on a prayer 
amendment. Nor is one simple resolve suf- 
ficient. Again and again, local protestors 
must return to the fight until the Congress 
acts. 

2. Action at the State level: Every State 
legislature in the United States should be 
petitioned by citizens of that State to put 
itself on record at least for the right of the 
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people to vote, through it, on a prayer amend- 
ment. Once again, words are not enough. 
A constant effort must be maintained until 
the legislatures’ resolution is translated into 
congressional action. 

3. Action at the national level: Some Con- 
gressmen, understandably, are reluctant to 
sign a discharge petition. But this is no 
ordinary discharge petition. Already it bears 
the signatures of men of both parties and of 
various religious background. Congressmen 
who do not choose to sign are, in effect, say- 
ing to their constituents—we may agree with 
you, but there is nothing we cando. Amer- 
icans in each congressional district must then 
ask—but we want you to do something. If 
you will not sign a discharge petition, how 
then will you secure to us in our State 
legislatures the right to make up our own 
minds on a prayer amendment? 

Whatever you may think on the issue it- 
self, the present status of prayer amendment 
proposals is a clear challenge to American 
democracy. Will you join us in the fight to 
meet that challenge? 

CARL R. GRIFFIN, Jr., 
Chairman. 
MRs. CHARLOTTE JUDKINS, 
Cochairman. 


The LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and. include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
enacted the Legislative Reorganization 
Act in 1946 it was our intention to have 
each committee of the House and Sen- 
ate establish for itself a professional 
staff of technicians and advisers who 
would serve the committee, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, whatever the 
committee’s political composition and 
whoever may be the chairman. There 
would thus be attached to each commit- 
tee a group of “experts” with no other 
function except to assist the committee 
members in gathering, assimilating, and 
evaluating facts with respect to matters 
under the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Our Committee on Armed Services car- 
ried out this concept to the letter. From 
the beginning we determined that our 
staff would be selected solely on a basis 
of their professional training, experience, 
and ability and not upon a basis of 
their partisan political philosophy. It 
has been understood that once selected 
as a staff member of our committee you 
serve without regard to party. Our staff 
members also understand that their 
tenure on the staff is not dependent upon 
which political party controls the com- 
mittee, thus enabling our staff not to 
concern themselves with the vicissitudes 
of politics but simply view all matters 
objectively. 

I take personal pride in the high 
quality of our entire committee staff, 
and I call attention to the following 
editorial that appeared in the January 
15 issue of Navy Times: 

THE Last oF THE MOHICANS 


One of the great modern achievements of 
our much maligned Congress was bringing in 
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the concept of professional committee staffs 
in 1947. Both the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees brought in brilliant 
statis that year. 

But time has brought changes and makes 
those of us who knew the original 1947 staff 
conscious of our years. The brilliant Senate 
committee staff of 1947—-Marine Reserve Col. 
Joe Chambers, a Medal of Honor winner; 
Maj. Gen. Verne Mudge, leader of the Ist 
Cavalry Division, and Army Col. Mark 
Galusha—have long since departed the scene. 
One of their replacements, Kenr.eth BeLieu, 
in turn left to become Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. But the tradition of profes- 
sionalism continued and today the commit- 
tee has an outstanding staff in William H. 
Darden, T. Edward Braswell, Jr., and Gordon 
A. Nease. 

On the House side, too, there were changes. 
One of the original staff members, Bryce 
Harlow, became a trusted White House aid 
of President Eisenhower. 

Now, with the close of the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress, Robert Smart, long the 
chief counsel of the House Armed Services 
Committee, has also left Capitol Hill. That 
leaves only John R. “Russ” Blandford of the 
original counsel on either committee. 

The first Congress in which the profes- 
sional staffs functioned had an unparalleled 
record of achievement on military legisla- 
tion: unification; the Officer Personnel Act; 
WAVE, WAC and nurse legislation; military 
justice reform and many others. 

For 16 years since 1947 Smart and Bland- 
ford have made substantial contributions to 
countless bills that have strengthened our 
Armed Forces and made life better for the 
members of the forces. We are sorry to see 
Bob Smart go. He had a genius for achiev- 
ing good compromises in political areas and 
did a great deal to help his committee 
achieve a reputation of being above politics. 
We wish him well in his new industrial 
career. 

But Russ Blandford remains. No one can 
match him in his grasp of military law or in 
his capacity to handle detail. He has one 
more attribute that helps account for his 
notable achievements: he cares. He cares 
deeply about the men and women in the 
Armed Forces. He knows the importance of 
all the little things his committee does in 
the lives of service personnel. His remark- 
able record would not have been possible 
without this dedication. We hope he stays 
another I6 years. 

It remains to be said that the House com- 
mittee, too, has continued the tradition of 
outstanding professionalism. One of the 
House replacements, Charles Ducander, has 
gone on to be chief counsel of the Space 
Committee. The committee gets unusual 
service from Counsels Philip W. Kelleher 
and Frank Slatinshek and new men now 
joining the staff will, we are sure, live up to 
the standard of excellence that has been set. 
It has become a tradition. 


A REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
IN PENNSYLVANIA DURING 1963 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
JOHNSON] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of Commerce 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
under the leadership of Hon. John K. 
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Tabor, of Pittsburgh, has completed a 
very active year in the industrial devel- 
opment and economic growth of Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary Tabor's report to 
Gov. William W. Scranton reveals the 
marked progress made in 1963 in pro- 
moting economic growth and relieving 
unemployment in Pennsylvania. A copy 
of Secretary Tabor’s report follows: 

Year 1963: A YEAR OF ACCOMPLISHMENT AND 

PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

ECONOMIC GROWTH IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(By John K. Tabor, Secretary of Commerce, 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 

On March 5, 1963, Gov. William W. Scran- 
ton called his program to bring jobs and 
economic growth to our Commonwealth “the 
heart of the matter.” 

I believe it is fair to say that no single 
program has received more effort, concern, 
or support from the Governor, his entire ad- 
ministration, and great numbers of citizens 
in the State, than this program. This is as 
it must be—for the creation of enduring 
jobs is essential not only to the economic 
health of the State, but to the dignity and 
self-respect of our people. 

What has been achieved to date? For- 
tunately, we can say much.“ Unemploy- 
ment is down markedly, and machinery has 
been established on many fronts, in both 
the public and private sectors, which equips 
Pennsylvania, in my opinion, with the best 
program in the United States today to retain 
and attract industry. 

First, let's look at “results accomplished” — 
the statistics: In November, there were 294,- 
000 unemployed (6.4 percent of work force), 
as compared with 430,000 (9.3 percent of 
work force) in January of this year. The 
November unemployment was reduced 48,000 
from a year ago (November 1962, 7.4 percent 
of work force unemployed) and 80,000 from 
2 years ago (November 1961, 8 percent of 
work force unemployed). October 1963 
showed the lowest unemployment level and 
rate (6 percent) in the past 6 years. 

The business index for the State reached 
a new high in the second quarter of 1963. 

Seven hundred companies will have an- 
nounced the start of operations or the ex- 
pansion of existing operations in Pennsyl- 
vania during 1963, according to preliminary 
estimates by the Department of Commerce. 
This compares with 685 in 1962, and 516 
in 1961. 

Among the major new and branch plants 
to be constructed are: Masonite Corp., a $12 
million plant at Towanda, Bradford County, 
for production of building board; National 
Standard Co., 2 new 128,000-square-foot 
plant at Mount Joy, Lancaster County, for 
production of steel wire; International Re- 
sistance Co., a 72,000-square-foot plant in 
Worcester Township, Montgomery County; 
Sekisui Plastics, a Japanese plastics manu- 
facturer, constructing an $850,000 plant at 
Hazleton with assistance of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority. 

Major companies constructing expansions 
at their existing plants are: Smith Kline & 
French, $4 million expansion; Scott Paper 
Co., $5 million expansion; RCA at Lancaster, 
$11 million. 

Included in the industrial development 
summary and research facilities for the 
American Institute of Research at Pitts- 
burgh, a $1,750,000 plant; and American 
Glass Research, Inc., at Butler, 260,000 square 
feet; these are projects of the PIDA. 

A major electric utility has reported that 
149 new industries have located in their 
23-county area during the first 11 months 
of this year, as compared to 133 for the 
same period in 1962. They also reported 
a net increase of employment of 7,764— 
double that of 1962. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority approved more projects this year 


county planning p 
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than in any previous year. Pre 

figures for 1963 show that 77 projects were 
given approval for loans totaling $10,266,903. 
The total cost of the projects is estimated 
at around $25 million with planned employ- 
ment of over 8,300 and an expected payroll 
of around $33 million. 

While Pennsylvania's share of the Defense 
Department budget was a disappointing 3.3 
percent our share of military prime contracts 
for research and development rose to 4.1 
percent, as compared to 3.8 percent last year. 
The Commonwealth’s share of funds spent 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment was 8.3 percent of the total, as com- 
pared to 3.9 percent in 1962. 

Pennsylvania continued to lead the Na- 
tion in redevelopment projects and expendi- 
tures for redevelopment—136 redevelopment 
projects, involving 78 communities in 34 
counties are underway. This compares with 
107 in 1962 and 84 in 1961. 

Urban planning continued to grow in 1963. 
With the addition of 143 communities, of 
this group 129 communities entered the 
planning process for the first time. 

Ninety-eight new planning studies were 
started this year—more than the total num- 
ber from 1960 through 1962—and nine new 

rograms were started— 
equal to the total from 1960 through 1962. 

The formation of 5 new tourist promotion 
agencies (Allegheny, Berks, Chester, Mercer, 
and Montgomery Counties) during the year 
brings the total to 47 agencies, covering 52 
counties, working at the local level to in- 
crease the flow of tourist dollars in Penn- 
sylvania. 

All of this good news does not obscure the 
fact that there is still much to be done to 
uplift our State economically. Hence, even 
while those former programs which were 
good were continued, we have added a num- 
ber of new tools with which to attack unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. 

Thus, the competitive tax climate was fur- 
ther improved through actions of the legis- 
lature. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority was expanded to include research 
and development firms and distribution fa- 
cilities with a special incentive for research 
and development, And, an industrial mort- 
gage guarantee program was enacted to pro- 
vide financing aid, statewide. 

Privately financed business development 
credit corporations are being established to 
provide financing for working capital, ma- 
chinery, and equipment throughout the 
State. 

A quarter of a billion dollars was au- 
thorized for the single biggest highway con- 
struction program in the State’s history, with 
high priority being given to industrial de- 
velopment needs. 

A 12-point program was enacted to im- 
prove and expand the State education sys- 
tem at all levels, including technical train- 
ing, to provide the skilled workers required 
by modern industry. 

State government, itself, has been mobi- 
lized to provide more useful, courteous, 
prompt, and fair service to business and in- 
dustry, as well as to our citizens. A prime 
example is the new interdepartmental clear- 
ing council, which has already been cutting 
red tape in several dramatic instances and 
aided in the retention, expansion, and at- 
traction of industry. A new federal pro- 
curement division in the department was 
established, and is working with a united 
congressional delegation and the Governor's 
Washington representative to secure a great- 
er share of Federal contracts for Pennsyl- 
vania industries and educational institu- 
tions. A foreign trade division of the de- 
partment of commerce was created, and is 
working to increase the export of Pennsyl- 
vania products, as well as to attract foreign 
investment to our State. 
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Our advertising program for both indus- 
trial development and tourist promotion has 
been improved and expanded. The results 
of our efforts to tell the Pennsylvania story 
and our State’s advantages for business and 
travel to prospects throughout the Nation 
have been most encouraging thus far. 

One of the most important facets of our 
total program to bring new jobs and eco- 
nomic growth to Pennsylvania has been the 
mobilization of the private sector of our 
Commonwealth. The development credit 
corporations are one example. In addition, 
the Governor has recruited some of the best 
talent available in the State to participate 
in five major undertakings. The Council 
of Business and Industry, composed of 21 
top Pennsylvania business and industry 
leaders, has already provided invaluable as- 
sistance in the planning and implementation 
phases of the program. The Governor's 
Council of Science and Technology, with its 
membership of outstanding scientists, edu- 
Cators, and technically oriented business- 
men, is now at work on its assignment of 
expanding Pennsylvania’s role in space age 
activities. Key labor leaders and manage- 
ment representatives are cooperating in the 
establishment of labor-management coun- 
cils throughout the State to provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for the discussion and 
resolution of broad problems affecting the 
economic health of the State. A Tax Ad- 
ministration Review Committee has been 
set up to seek solutions to delays, confusion, 
and redtape wherever they exist in the ad- 
ministration of our tax laws. 

The fifth undertaking relates to the mas- 
Sive sales effort on behalf of Pennsylvania 
that must be mounted in order to meet our 
competition and capitalize on our full po- 
tential. This is the “100,000 Pennsylvanians 
for the Promotion of Economic Growth.” 
To supplement the year-round sales efforts 
of our department’s trained plant location 
specialists and our local industrial develop- 
ment and trayel promotion groups, our util- 
ities and industrial realtors, all Pennsyl- 
vanians are being asked to join in an all- 
out campaign to tell the world of our ad- 
vantages for business and travel. 

These groups have contributed, invalu- 
ably, brainpower, manpower, and money 
power to our drive to create more jobs in 
Pennsylvania. 

All of these programs and activities hold 
special promise as we look ahead: 1964 
promises to be a year of continuing high 
economic activity. The year’s automobile 
production, it is predicted, will again exceed 
7 million units. Even more important for 
industrial development, the best economic 
analysts are predicting that 1964 will be 
the biggest year for capital investment in 
new plants and expansion and moderniza- 
tion of old plants since 1957. 

Hence, 1964 offers Pennsylvania a special 

opportunity, one that may not come again 
soon. 
We Pennsylvanians have a lot going for 
us in the quest to get these plants: Good 
location, productive labor, an abundant la- 
bor supply, taxes quite competitive with 
surrounding States, and good livability. 
Because of these assets and what has been 
done to provide strong programs for high- 
ways, education, human services, tax revi- 
sions, and industrial development, we be- 
lieve that with any reasonable national eco- 
nomic activity, Pennsylvania’s overall eco- 
pomo health will improve even more in 
1964. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CYPRUS 
Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
there are two kinds of friends: Fair 
weather friends and those who stand 
with us when the weather is stormy. 
Turkey has proved itself a real friend. 
Turkish troops fought effectively, gal- 
lantly, and in a most signal manner by 
our side in the worst days in Korea. 

This week there is an international 
meeting in London to discuss the future 
of the key Mediterranean island of Cy- 
prus. Cyprus only became independent 
in 1960 when a solemn treaty was signed 
by Turkey and Greece which protected 
the rights of the Turkish minority. The 
Turkish Cypriots represent only about 
one-quarter of the population of Cy- 
prus. 

As an outcome of recent rioting, in 
which Turkish Cypriots were killed, the 
majority, Greek Cypriots are demand- 
ing 13 changes in the basic charter of 
Cyprus’ independence. These changes 
would eliminate all protection for the 
minority, the Turks. We in the United 
States recognize the importance of pro- 
tecting minority rights. 

Sizable Communist elements on Cy- 
prus had a major role in connection with 
the rioting. In fact, there is some rea- 
son to believe a deliberate attempt is be- 
ing made to foster discord, if not con- 
flict, between two NATO allies, Turkey 
and Greece. The fate of the eastern 
Mediterranean as a part of the free 
world is involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident the Con- 
gress will follow closely the current con- 
ference in London. I hope that our 
Government will use its not inconsider- 
able influence in order to make sure 
that discord, let alone hostilities, be- 
tween two NATO members is prevented. 

Too often have we kicked our friends 
and aided our enemies, or those leaning 
toward our enemies. Here is a chance 
to reverse the trend. The United States 
stands for international law and order. 
It is to its interest, as well as that of 
NATO to see that this matter does not 
become a major issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest this Commu- 
nist-backed attempt to alter a solemn 
treaty entered into less than 4 years ago, 
is ridiculous. Cyprus is now independ- 
ent. This status should be maintained 
and the rights and yes, the safety, of 
the minority should be protected. 


THE PANAMANIAN CRISIS 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of the world have focused these past 
few days on the crisis at the Panama 
Canal, a crisis which has claimed lives of 
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both Panamanians and Americans, and 
which has to be deplored. But I think 
these events need to be deplored in an- 
other light, and for more reasons than 
have thus far been brought into view. 
I find it hard to escape the belief that 
Communists infiltrated the demonstra- 
tions, and indeed, strived to capitalize on 
the disruptions there. We know this is 
their tactic throughout the globe. We 
have seen such happenings in the past, 
and we have learned from the past to 
watch out for such infiltrations wherever 
disturbances occur. Panama can be no 
exception. 

I have stated before this body several 
times that the battle with communism 
is a life and death struggle. The forces 
of good; the forces of a religious nation 
cannot live complacently side by side 
with the Communist movement. There- 
fore, we must be careful to halt their 
movements on every front, never yield- 
ing to pressure, never moving an inch, 
never bowing to threats during crisis, 
for it is out of crises that communism 
makes its greatest inroads on freedom. 

I call upon the administration to re- 
main firm in our treaty with Panama. 
We do not go along with the Communist 
belief that “treaties are made to be 
broken.” Rather, we feel treaties are 
made to be kept. The United States 
must, therefore, keep its treaty with 
Panama, and must not bow to demands 
from any quarter to make changes, 
especially while the Panama situation 
remains at such a high psychological 
peak. 

The United States and Panama jointly 
signed their treaty shortly after the turn 
of the century. Let the United States 
declare, here and now, its intention to 
maintain that treaty to the fullest ex- 
tent of the letter, and if there are to be 
any amendments or adjustments made 
to the treaty let them be made not un- 
der any threat of intimidation, but un- 
der the binding rules of a conference 
table. 

Personally, I feel our finaneial con- 
tributions to Panama are adequate. If 
the Panamanians feel they are not, we 
should sit down—jointly—like men of 
good intellect and human understand- 
ing—and negotiate, hear grievances of 
both sides, discuss the problems, come to 
a mutual understanding and agreement 
which will benefit both sides. As the 
situation now stands, with emotions 
flared up by the unfortunate incidents 
of this past week, neither side will bene- 
fit. No one gains when decisions are 
hastily made to facilitate a particular 
incident. In the long run, such quickly 
reached agreements have proved imprac- 
tical. 

Order must be restored and main- 
tained in Panama. That is our respon- 
sibility, our obligation under the treaty. 
It may even be necessary to send in more 
military troops, and I would not hesitate 
to support such a move. Troops to in- 
sure that American citizens will not be 
targets of snipers, troops to insure that 
more rioting is not permitted to take 
place, and troops to insure that Com- 
munist infiltrators in the demonstrations 
are not permitted to make inroads on 
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our historical friendship with the good 
people of Panama. 

The situation in Panama may indeed 
be unique, as some have said. But in 
dealing with it, we must not overlook 
or ignore the role the United States has 
had in building and maintaining the 
canal. We must forfeit nothing in this 
critical period. 

It will do no good for either side to go 
around placing the blame on one side 
or the other. The damage has already 
been done. But I do find it hard to be- 
lieve the words of the Panamanian Am- 
bassador over the weekend that Pana- 
manian students were carrying out a 
“peaceful demonstration.” I would 
hardly call attacking American citizens 
with rocks, overturning and burning 
cars, and burning and looting American 
buildings “peaceful.” 

Therefore, let us first restore order by 
force if necessary, and then let us take 
the Panamanian crisis to the negotiating 
table, and solve our differences there. 
That is where calm thinking prevails, 
and this is a time for calm thinking. 
This is a time for calm, deliberate, and 
steadfast decisions, especially on the 
part of the United States. Let us re- 
member, too—when the United States 
protects her interests in the Panama 
Canal, she is protecting the interests of 
peace in the world. 


EX-MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 
SPEAKS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker 
there are certain truths being spoken 
around the country today about the so- 
called civil rights issue which, if I or 
some other Member from the South said, 
would bring down on us the same old cry 
of “racism” which the race-mixing ad- 
vocates have used for years to smear 
anyone who advocates the orderly sepa- 
ration of the races. One such statement 
was made last week by Richardson Dil- 
worth, former mayor of Philadelphia. 

Certainly, in every sense of the word, 
Mr. Dilworth is an advocate of “civil 
rights.” But, like every other man 
whose commonsense rules over his 
thinking, Mr. Dilworth knows that un- 
constitutional laws, mob demonstra- 
tions, civil disobedience, demagoguery 
and incitement to riots are not the an- 
swer to the problem which professional 
agitators and Communist-fronters from 
CORE and the NAACP keep fomented. 
In the speech to which I refer, Mr. Dil- 
worth, and he is one of the few who did 
so, pointed up the ridiculousness of the 
recent court ruling concerning the Mum- 
mers Parade in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dilworth’s call for the Negro to 
shun the demagog leaders they are fol- 
lowing and, instead, show initiative and 
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commonsense, is worth reading by every 
Member of this body before the day 
comes when we must cast our votes on 
the unconstitutional civil rights bill 
which will be before us. 

His statement is included in the syn- 
dicated column of David Lawrence 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of yesterday, January 13 and is reprinted 
below: 


AFTERMATH OF THE MUMMERS: EXx-MAYOR 
DILWORTH CALLS ON NEGROES To SHUN 
Demacocs, USE INITIATIVE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Sometimes a prominent man known best 
in his own city or State makes a speech that 
deserves the attention of the whole coun- 
try—especially when it concerns what has 
been called the social revolution in America. 

Richardson Dilworth, a former mayor of 
Philadelphia who was the unsuccessful Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania in the 1962 election, is unques- 
tionably an ardent advocate of civil rights. 
Yet if the same things which he has just 
said had been spoken by Governors Barnett 
of Mississippi, Wallace of Alabama, or Fau- 
bus of Arkansas, there would have been a 
tirade of criticism leveled in their direction, 
and they would have been called racists and 
enemies of the Negro. 

Mr. Dilworth, however, happened to be 
inspired to talk plainly and bluntly on deli- 
cate issues that have rocked the peace of his 
city. He had prepared the other day a 
speech on transportation for a seminar of 
300 business executives of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. He sud- 
denly asked for more time and, in an im- 
promptu manner, supplemented his remarks. 
He declared that the time has come for the 
Negro to stop following demagog leaders. 

Mr. Dilworth added that he believed the 
furor recently over the use of blackface in 
the annual Mummers Parade in Philadelphia 
was unfortunate and that it “set the Negro 
community back 10 years.” He added: It's 
these inconsequential things that cause the 
whites to be set against the blacks.” 

Mr. Dilworth pointed out the Negroes are 
being left to swelter in cities around which 
the suburbs are drawing a noose. He con- 
tinued: “I recently went on a nine-square- 
block tour of an area comprised of mostly 
low-income Negro groups that took a whole 
day. 

“When we wanted to question them, we 
couldn't find a sober man or woman to talk 
to. They just have no hope. That's the 
kind of rot that is going to spread if we 
don’t get employment and education for 
those people. We cannot support 20 per- 
cent of the Negroes in the North on relief 
and hope to survive. 

“And the time has come for the Negro to 
stop feeling so damned sorry for himself. 
Some of their leaders are demagogs * * * but 
they've got to learn to help themselves, and 
not take an attitude that just because they 
are a minority they can get nowhere here. 

That's just not true. Look at the Irish 
and Italians of years past. One of them 
even went on to become President of the 
United States. They (the Negroes) have 
got to get some of the same kind of spirit 
that these people had. 

“They get the feeling they can’t win, and 
they can’t. There are six whites to every 
black. They just can’t win unless some- 
thing is done on a basis of courage and hu- 
man intelligence.” 

What Mr. Dilworth said is not surprising. 
The same point of view has been expressed 
before in local communities by conscientious 
persons who really would like to help solve 
the racial problems. But the sensitiveness 
about giving advice to the Negroes has risen 
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to the point where even prominent Negroes 
themselves are reluctant to speak out be- 
cause they are promptly attacked by Negro 
leaders in the demagogic category. 

The use of the technique of street demon- 
strations, moreover, has not been of as much 
assistance to their cause as some of the 
Negro leaders had hoped. Too often these 
demonstrations have produced a bitterness 
between Negroes and whites which did not 
prevail before. Incitement to violence has 
occurred. It’s true that race relations have 
long been unsatisfactory from the Negroes’ 
viewpoint, but it will be recalled that Negro 
leaders, trained in the law and anxious to 
assert constitutional rights, persisted for 
many years in their legal battle and re- 
sorted solely to methods of legal procedure. 

Thus, the biggest victory won in 100 years 
by the Negroes was the “desegregation” deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in May 1954. There were no public 
demonstrations in and around Washington 
before that time, nor were there similar 
manifestations anywhere else. The court 
case was won solely by the arguments ad- 
vanced by the lawyers, including Negro at- 
torneys, through the lower courts and fi- 
nally in the Supreme Court itself. 

The moral in all this is simply that more 
progress can be made by the use of the voice 
of reason at the conference table in the 
local communities and by resort to legal 
procedures than can be achieved by demon- 
strations. Additional improvement will 
come in racial relations in America when 
the Negro leaders themselves begin to speak 
out plainly against the demagoguery and 
misguided advice that so many of their 
brethren have been giving, only to stir up 
resentments and bitterness in many a com- 
munity—which is exactly what former Mayor 
Dilworth pointed out in his recent address. 


COAL MINE SAFETY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
November 19, reported favorably H.R. 
9000 (Rept. No. 936), a bill to amend 
the Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 
552, passed in 1952. This bill amends 
the Coal Mine Safety Act to further pre- 
vent accidents in coal mines. 

I am particularly proud of this bill for 
I honestly think it provides for further 
protection of the Nation’s coal miners. 
The 82d Congress, in passing Public Law 
552, provided an exemption from the law 
for mines employing less than 15 men. 
Why any miner who happens to work in 
a mine designated as a title I mine—14 
or less—should not be afforded the same 
safety regulations as a miner working 
in a title II mine—15 or more—was 
never clarified. 

Mining is a dangerous oceupation un- 
der the best of conditions and to my 
way of thinking the same standards of 
Federal inspection and enforcement 
should apply to every coal mine in the 
country, large or small. A title I mine 
should be just as safe as a title IT mine. 
I am sure that life is just as valuable to 
an employee of a title I mine as it is to 
an employee of a title IT mine. It cer- 
tainly is as precious to the family of such 
a miner. 

Since the passage of Public Law 552 
many bills have been introduced year 
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after year by various Members of Con- 
gress both from coal and noncoal pro- 
ducing States seeking to correct the in- 
equities in the act. Many Members of 
Congress from the coal producing States 
were fed up with the tragedies enacted 
in their districts and the spectacle of 
women and children at the scene of a 
mine accident that might have been pre- 
vented had the laws governing mine in- 
spections been extended to every mine 
in the United States. 

Proponents of legislation to broaden 
the scope of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act have been accused of trying 
to force the operators of title I mines out 
of business. This to the majority of our 
committee seems inaccurate and unfair. 
Furthermore, though such allegations 
were made they were never substan- 
tiated. It is going pretty far to say that 
any operator must be exempted from the 
mine safety law so that he can operate 
his mine profitably. It is flying in the 
face of providence to say that measures 
that make for the safety of men who 
work underground, that are recognized 
by all the mine safety experts as being 
necessary to the conduct of safe mining 
practices, must be sacrificed because a 
coal operator cannot make a profit if he 
lives up to these recommendations. 

During the hearing and deliberations 
on this legislation which were conducted 
by the general Subcommittee on Labor, 
statistics of all sorts and types were sub- 
mitted. Figures dealing with man- 
hours of exposure, production figures in 
ratio to accidents, and percentages of 
accidents between title I and title II 
mines, all were presented and taken into 
consideration. Charges were made that 
human error played a major part in 
these accidents. Yet in spite of statis- 
tics, in spite of the charges hurled back 
and forth by the opponents and propo- 
nents of this legislation, the fact remains 
that the fatalities and accidents are still 
there year after year. 

We will never know how many coal 
miners might be living today, if they had 
had close inspection. Mr. Speaker, there 
cannot be too much inspection. Since 
the passage of the original Coal Mine 
Safety Act fatalities and accidents have 
decreased to a remarkable degree. From 
an industry that once counted its dead 
in the thousands and its casualties in the 
tens of thousands, it now counts its dead 
in the hundreds, still far too many but a 
far cry from the old days of haphazard, 
unenforced inspection. We need both 
Federal and State inspection if only to 
keep these departments on their toes and 
doing a good job. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, after much 
deliberation the general Subcommittee 


on Labor decided that all mines, be they . 


large or small, should be covered by the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act and 
amended Public Law 552, by striking 
from the act that section which had ex- 
empted mines employing 14 or less men 
from the enforcement sections of the 
act. 
The so-called economic factors which 
had been injected into the hearings on 
this bill by the opponents of the legisla- 
tion have been taken care of by various 
new sections of the amended bill. The 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Review has 
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been increased to five men, by adding a 
representative of the employers and em- 
ployees from title I mines. This Board 
must travel into the field to hold hear- 
ings on appeal cases. The Board is re- 
quired upon request by an operator to 
hold proceedings at either the county 
seat of the county where the mine is lo- 
cated or at any place mutually accept- 
able. 

A 6-month period of grace is provided 
for newly covered mines before the with- 
drawal order authority of section 2 be- 
comes operative. 

It requires the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines to affirmatively and diligently 
seek to cooperate with the appropriate 
agencies of the several States. 

It requires the Secretary of the In- 
terior to conduct a special 1-year study 
into the sufficiency of existing Federal 
coal mine safety standards. 

The Department of the Interior has 
recommended that all title I mines be 
covered by the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act. They have also recommended that 
the present methods of dealing with roof 
supports, ventilation, and electric equip- 
ment be changed. The present bill 
offered by the Committee on Education 
and Labor recommends that a further 
study be made of these requirements and 
that a report be made to Congress on 
the results of this study within 1 year. 

The last section of this bill allows 
the Secretary of the Interior to enlarge 
and intensify the educational programs 
of the Bureau of Mines with respect to 
the advancement of health and safety 
in the coal mines of this Nation. 

Our late President, John F. Kennedy, 
who directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make the study of mine safety 
legislation leading to this measure, stated 
his great concern over coal mine disas- 
ters and his deep sympathy for the 
families and friends of those who per- 
ished. He asserted: 

It is imperative that we take every neces- 
sary step to avoid such accidents in the 
future. 


It is my belief that H.R. 9000 is a good 
and necessary bill and it is my hope that 
it will be accepted and passed by the 
88th Congress. To assure early passage 
of this measure, I urge all Members of 
the House who are interested in the 
safety of coal miners to contact the 
Members of the Rules Committee to se- 
cure early consideration of this impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
our colleague from California on the 
fine statement he has just made. We 
who come from coal-producing areas 
sometimes have been accused of making 
statements which probably are a little 
farfetched. However, the gentleman 
from California, who was chairman of 
the Subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee that con- 
ducted the hearings on the bill offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent], has grasped the situation so 
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finely, that I cannot but commend him 
and hope that the request he has made 
will be complied with by other Members 
who come not only from coal-producing 
States but from any area of the United 
States where they are interested in peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Speaker, all America remembers 
the horror that persisted for almost 2 
weeks after a roof fall trapped three 
men in a Pennsylvania coal mine where 
no human being would have been ad- 
mitted had proper safety precautions 
been observed. Fortunately, through 
the patience, persistence, strength, and 
courage of trained rescue teams, two of 
the trapped miners were finally brought 
to the surface alive. Hope for saving 
the third man finally evaporated, and 
today this body is entombed in the col- 
lapsed tunnel where he bravely sought 
a livelihood under most hazardous con- 
ditions. 

An anguished populace was kept in 
constant touch with rescue operations 
at the Sheppton mine. Prayers for the 
recovery of the miners were offered in 
every city and town throughout the land. 
Drifting machines and other equipment 
were flown into Sheppton from oilfields 
in Texas and other parts of the country. 
The activity that followed the cave-in 
mushroomed into one of the most dedi- 
cated and energetic rescue operations in 
the history of mining. 

It has been said a number of times 
here on Capitol Hill that the proposed 
new mine safety bill would have been 
enacted quickly without serious opposi- 
tion had the legislation come before the 
Congress during or immediately after 
the Sheppton disaster. It is true that 
tragedy has a habit of disturbing com- 
placency and rousing remedial activity, 
yet I cannot believe that the memory of 
a single Member of Congress could be 
so short as to permit him to become less 
demanding of legislation designed to 
prevent, or at least reduce, the number 
of accidents that occur each year in our 
mining industry. 

The bill introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Dent] from my neighboring dis- 
trict of Westmoreland County, will ex- 
tend the Federal Mine Safety Act to all 
coal mines, including smaller operations 
like the Sheppton mine. I frankly have 
never fully understood the philosophy 
behind a law which would exclude min- 
ing companies with a working roster of 
14 men or less. This standard is as un- 
realistic as if our highway laws were not 
applicable to the smaller automobiles, 
or if restaurants employing 15 persons 
were not required to meet sanitary con- 
ditions specified in ordinances. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania is to 
be congratulated for his dedicated ef- 
fort to bring his bill is enactment. We 
are also grateful to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. ROoseveLT, and 
other members of this subcommittee for 
their devotion to duty and sympathetic 
understanding of this most serious prob- 
lem. I am confident, that this special 
order and the pending bill before the 
Rules Committee will lead to early pas- 
sage of needed mine safety legislation 
in 1964. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I must say 
to him, of course, and I am sure he rec- 
ognizes, I have no coal mines in the city 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct, and if 
anyone who is not interested in coal, can 
grasp the situation, they will realize the 
tremendous problem that exists in the 
coal mining districts, and particularly 
where we have small mines. I urge the 
Members to pay attention to the ad- 
dress the gentleman has just made. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Barrnc (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. McIntire (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the balance of the week, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS) , for today, January 
14, 1964, on account of illness. 

Mr. Markras (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for today, January 14, 1964, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Gary (at the request of Mr. JEN- 
NINGS), for the balance of the week, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. BroYHILL of North Carolina (at 
the request of Mr. AnENDS), for today, 
January 14. 

Mr. ANDERSON (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today and tomorrow, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FLoop, for 1 hour, on January 22. 

Mr. Roosevett, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Harris, to include in his state- 
ment made in the Committee of the 
Whole today a statement of the Hon- 
orable Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, before the com- 
mittee recently, and a statement of Mr. 
Najeeb E. Halaby, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, that he made 
before the committee. 

Mr. Roserts of Alabama, the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Mutter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1529. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on improper disposition of refunds of 
group insurance premiums by Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N.Y.; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1530. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Liaison, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State, relative to 
transmitting a copy of the Agency's reply to 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, which relates to a report (B—146820), 
dated October 7, 1963, by the Comptroller 
General relating to Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

1531. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port. on overbuying and unnecessary Over- 
haul costs resulting from the failure of the 
Air Force to follow the Navy's practice of 
separating accessories from spare reciprocat- 
ing aircraft engines; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1096. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 9619. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 so as to permit the use of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries having a Communist government to be 
used to make farm improvement loans to 
private enterprise farmers in those countries; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 9620. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus personal 
property to State agencies for use by volun- 
teer firefighting organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 9621. A bill to combat poverty; and 
to provide assistance in the development of 
new or improved programs through grants 
to the States for aging, community recrea- 
tion, and voluntary services, and for training, 
through research, development, or training 
project grants, and to establish within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, an Assistant Secretary for State and 
Community Services and an Interdepart- 
mental Commission on State and Commu- 
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nity Services; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 9622. A bill to establish a Commu- 
nity Recreation Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

H.R. 9623, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiving 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 9624. A bill to require the words 
“In God We Trust” on the Supreme Court 
Building; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 9625. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to accept gifts and be- 
quests for the purposes of the Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 9626. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to authorize the Presi- 
dent, during periods of acute unemployment, 
to provide that all individuals otherwise eli- 
gible may retire with full benefits thereunder 
at age 60; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 9627. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to place the Ped- 
eral -Housing Administration cooperative 
housing mortgage insurance program on a 
mutual basis; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 9628. A bill to authorize the classi- 
fication, segregation, lease and sale of cer- 
tain lands for agricultural use and to provide 
fair compensation for the present lessees 
thereof in the event of any deprivation of the 
improvements placed thereon by them, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that there 
should be no reduction nor elimination of 
subsidy payments under the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to feeder airlines until December 
31, 1964; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H. Con. Res. 254. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that there 
should be no reduction nor elimination of 
subsidy payments under the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 to feeder airlines until December 
31, 1964; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9629. A bill for the relief of Phyllis 

Mayers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 9630. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Martin Del Campo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

619. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Boston, Mass., relative to going on rec- 
ord as endorsing the efforts of the National 
Association of Government Employees who 
have formed the Save the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard Committee; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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620. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to have published a U.S. House 
document delineating the biographies of all 
the Americans who have statues in their 
memories in the U.S. Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

621. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to legislate to require U.S. Secret 
Service protection for the Chief Justice of 
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the United States in the same manner as 
afforded the President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

622. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to make an especial effort to dis- 
cover the original cornerstone of the U.S. 
Capitol as dedicated by President Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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623. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon, 
Park, Fla., to appoint a Special Committee To 
Investigate Overcontrol of Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon Genetic Derivation in American 
Foreign Policy, and that only Members of the 
House whose surname ends in “i” or “o” be 
appointed to serve on this committee; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Century of Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
4, 1963, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith presented its 1963 Human 
Rights Award to the then Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson at a dinner held in 
New York City. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the December 1963, Anti-Defamation 
League bulletin, is based upon Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s acceptance speech on that 
occasion. As the President pointed out, 
the forces of bigotry are on the defensive 
and this is truly a century of human 
rights. When we finally pass the Civil 
Rights Act, we will be adding another 
milestone to the cause of liberty so ably 
espoused by Lyndon B, Johnson. 

The article follows: 

THE Century oF HUMAN RIGHTS—WE SHALL 
Have FAILED Our COUNTRY AND OUR CAUSE 
Ir We Do Nor FULFILL Irs PROMISE 

(By Lyndon B. Johnson) 

This century in which we live has been 
given many names. It has been eloquently 
described as the century of the common man; 
others have applied different descriptions of 
both hope and despair. For myself, I feel it 
may be most accurately and aptly described 
as the century of human rights. 

It may seem paradoxical to refer to a cen- 
tury which has seen the rise of two of the 
greatest tyrannies in history—fascism and 
communism—as the century of human 
rights. But, in the light of historic human 
behavior, it becomes apparent that there 
is no paradox whatsoever—in fact, that the 
rise of these forces is evidence of the grow- 
ing strength of the cause of equality. 

The intense fury with which the totali- 
tarlans of both the right and the left deny 
the concept of human rights is the measure 
of their realization that their cause is 
doomed. People who are truly confident, 
people who truly believe they represent the 
wave of the future, do not resort to mass 
denial of age-old religious practices, mass 
denial of political rights, or mass extermi- 
nation. These are the weapons of frustra- 
tion—the last resort of men who know, how- 
ever loudly they may deny the fact, that they 
have reached the end of one of the blind 
alleys of history. 

It is difficult for our generation—which has 
known of Dachau and Warsaw, of the im- 
prisonment of cardinals and the fate of 
Passover in the Soviet Union—to realize the 
tremendous advance of the concept of equal 
rights in the mid-20th century. 

A few short decades ago, the thought that 
all men and women—regardless of race, creed, 


color, or origin—were entitled to equality of 
treatment was a novel idea. There was a 
concept of tolerance, but to far too many 
people it was a tolerance for “lesser breeds 
without the law” who were to be treated 
with kindness and humanity but not with 
equal regard as fellow human beings. 

There are very few thinking men today 
who regard this kind of tolerance as a virtue, 
however much it may have contributed at one 
time to peaceful relations. The whole moral 
drive of the Western World is focused on the 
concept that we are all children of God—how- 
ever we may worship our God—and entitled 
to judgment on our individual merits with- 
out regard to irrelevant considerations of an- 
cestry. 

This is the true wave of the future—the 
fulfillment of the dreams and hopes of moral 
men throughout the ages. However much we 
may fall short of our ideals, we are striving 
to attain them with an intensity heretofore 
unknown. They have become an accepted 
part of the fabric of our society. And how- 
ever vehement may be the forces of bigotry, 
the fact remains that those forces are on the 
defensive. They are fighting a losing battle. 

That is why I am confident our century— 
the century of human rights—will be remem- 
bered for the legacy it leaves to the future 
more than for its inheritance from the past. 

It is abundantly clear that in the course 
of our Nation’s affairs, we have arrived at 
a season of change in our policies and our re- 
lationships with the world—especially the 
non-Communist world. A period of search- 
ing reassessment has begun. However, we 
lose—and others lose—a necessary and in- 
dispensable perspective, when we neglect the 
fact that this is also a time for reassessment 
by all nations of the free world community. 

All of us together are emerging from a pe- 
riod which has seen history’s greatest ex- 
plosion of political rights. We are also 
emerging from the early phase of what has 
been called the explosion of economic as- 
pirations, In a very brief period, new world 
standards of political equality and equality 
of economic expectations have been estab- 
lished and we cannot neglect the implica- 
tions. 

We welcome what has happened. We are 
proudly conscious that both the revolution of 
political independence and that of economic 
expectations had their beginnings on these 
shores. We are conscious of special respon- 
sibilities to these forces which have reshaped 
the destinies of so many men. Our national 
policies since World War II have sought to 
honor those special responsibilities. 

As the authentic revolutionaries of the 
world, however, we of America must make 
it clear to those who have chosen freedom 
that the revolution of freedom is funda- 
mentally and above all else a revolution of 
human rights. And we must make it clear 
not only by words but by example and 
precept. Our own house must be in order. 

When our system was created, many hard 
decisions were required. None was harder— 
none more revolutionary—than the decision 
embodied in our Bill of Rights that the 
Central Government should be prohibited 
from serving as the instrument for perpetua- 
tion of the prejudices and bias and discrim- 


ination of any sect or segment of American 
society. This decision was—and has con- 
tinued to be—fundamental to our American 
unity, fundamental to our American capac- 
ity for economic growth, fundamental to 
the harmony of our society, and funda- 
mental to our capacity for exercising leader- 
ship on behalf of freedom beyond our own 
shores. 

We must not acquiesce passively to any 
concept that the world can enjoy a new 
freedom while remaining the accomplice and 
prisoner of old prejudices. 

But if a better world is to be built, there 
must be a universal recognition that man- 
kind must marshal the full potential of 
human resources and make full use of those 
potentials without regard to hereditary bias, 
prejudice, and discrimination. 

If we of America are to rise to our full 
height as men in this century, we must 
face courageously the world’s problem of 
human discrimination. We must speak 
clearly. We must speak in concrete terms. 
We must help the world to understand that 
the curing of the problems of discrimination 
is the beginning—not the end—of genuine 
freedom. 

As long as there have been societies more 
complex than tribal simplicity, majorities 
and minorities have relied on stereotypes 
to mold their opinions of one another. 
Such stereotypes have been convenient— 
but they have also been cruel. 

We can take some measure of satisfac- 
tion from the fact that there is progress 
and that these stereotypes disappear as hu- 
man understanding spreads. 

For example, after January 20, 1961, the 
two highest elective offices in the strongest 
free nation on earth were held by men who 
had overcome the handicap of the stereo- 
type—for reasons of religion or region of 
birth. And I believe that each passing day 
will diminish the force of the stereotype for 
all of us. 

Recently, when I attended the swearing 
in of an Ambassador of the United States 
it was noted in some accounts that I am 
“from a Southern State.” The Ambassador 
himself was from a Southern State, also. 
But the accident of my birth became news- 
worthy, as did his, because I was born in 
the South of white parents—and he was born 
of Negro parents. 

If to stand by his side, to shake his hand, 
wish him “Godspeed” makes news, then that 
is news I am proud to make. 

I say this to emphasize that the effort 
made by your national leadership today 
against discrimination, against bias, against 
division, and against the tyranny of stereo- 
types is, above all, an effort directed by men 
who know personally the enemy—and know 
his toll. 

But, I say this also to suggest that perhaps 
we of America should consider raising our 
sights toward larger horizons. Certainly in 
this field there is much still to accomplish— 
but what remains undone does not detract 
from the magnitude of what has been done. 

Much of our effort is directed today to the 
subtle forms of discrimination. This is a 
necessary and. worthwhile effort—and we 
cannot be content until we have succeeded 
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completely. But when we look to the world 
as a whole, the problem of discrimination 
is a massive problem—requiring massive ef- 
fort on our part. 

We cannot be content until we commit 
ourselves to massive support of the cause 
of human rights everywhere. 

Our American vocabulary is filled with fre- 
quent expressions identifying illiteracy, ill- 
ness, ignorance and poverty as the oppres- 
sors of humankind. I believe we need to 
complete our vocabulary by acknowledging 
frankly that the greatest oppressor of all 
continues to be that of bias and prejudice. 

We shall have failed our country and our 
cause if, from the position we are now privi- 
leged to enjoy in the world, we do not un- 
dertake the initiative in fulfilling the prom- 
ise of this 20th century as the century of 
human rights. 

If we are to be remembered as constructive 
builders of a better world of peace and jus- 
tice and freedom we shall be remembered 
not for the dollars we sent abroad but for the 
force of the influence and leadership we 
exercise to improve the lot of mankind. It 
is this work that challenges us—it is this 
undertaking that summons us—it is toward 
this higher goal that we must lift up our 
sights and set our course. 

LYNDON JOHNSON ON RECEIVING ADL's 1963 
HUMAN RIGHTS AWARD, APRIL 4, 1963 


I am proud I live in a country where 
people have heart and where people come 
and give their support to causes that the 
Anti-Defamation League puts first—serving 
others. I know something about your work. 
As a result of your counsels, people are en- 
joying the first democracy they ever tasted in 
their whole lives in many parts of the land 
* * + want to thank you for permitting me 
to be part of you. I want to assure you that 
I understand the worthiness of your cause 
and I want to be a partner if I may. 


Yeshivah Toreh V’Emunah in East Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the most significant challenges facing 
our Nation today is that of educating 
our children that they may be equipped 
not only to build the future, but also to 
live up to their great heritage. Although 
we have made long strides in improving 
educational opportunities, we dare not 
forget the underprivileged children who, 
whether because of unfortunate home 
situations or inaccessibility of adequate 
school facilities, are unable to enjoy the 
advantages to which they are entitled. 

In this context we should remain 
mindful of the important contribution 
made by numerous private institutions, 
of teachers and sponsors who give so 
greatly of themselves to schoolchildren. 
These are men and women who are com- 
mitted to the idea that imparting the 
wisdom and learning of Western civiliza- 
tion is a most vital task. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a school in New York 
that exemplifies this kind of dedication. 
The Yeshivah Torah V’Emunah is staffed 
with devoted teachers who value the wel- 
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fare of their 400 pupils highly. Situated 
in the East Bronx of New York City, this 
Yeshivah is attended by many refugees 
from Cuba, Bolivia, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechslovakia, and Israel, by children of 
poor and comfortable homes alike. A 
full-day nursery and kindergarten is 
maintained so that the widowed or di- 
vorced mothers of these children may 
work to support themselves. 

As this school is attempting to meet 
the all too familiar problem of over- 
crowding by constructing a new build- 
ing, I have asked the Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to consider assistance under 
the National Defense Education Act. It 
is hoped that a loan can be considered to 
aid in equipping the laboratory projected 
for this new building, to make available 
to the students at this fine institution 
the equipment necessary to meet 20th 
century educational needs and chal- 
lenges. 


Goldwater Responds to Life’s Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in an 
editorial in the November 1, 1963, issue of 
Life magazine a challenge was posed to 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, to clarify his views on 
foreign affairs. The Senator prepared 
a statement in response to that editorial 
challenge. This response is the first 
formal foreign policy statement of Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER as an avowed candidate 
for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. 

In view of the interest which all Amer- 
ica has in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs because we all know that a world 
at peace depends in large part on our 
conduct of our foreign policy, I request 
permission that this article appearing in 
Life magazine for January 17, 1964, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLDWATER RESPONDS TO LIFE’S EDITORIAL: 
“My PROPOSALS FOR A ‘CAN-WIN' FOREIGN 
Poier“ 

(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 

The United States is the most powerful 
Nation on earth. We are living in a world 
torn by conflict. We are challenged to use 
our power to achieve freedom and peace 
throughout the world. We are failing to 
do it. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should be the sum of principles and pur- 
poses through which we shape our national 
destiny—a clear statement of our interests, 
a believable expression of the will to main- 
tain these interests and a vision of the sort 
of world in which nations like ours can live. 


Foreign policy should not be confused 
with foreign programs. Programs as such 
stem from policy; they do not form it. To 
debate programs is to beg the issue and avoid 
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the confrontation with our national con- 
science which a real foreign policy requires. 

It is not enough simply to say that war 
or peace is the only foreign policy issue. 
Peace has many complex requirements and 
war has many faces which we need to know 
more clearly. But first we need the state- 
ment and the vision. 

The fundamentals of a decent public order 
are based upon a view of man as endowed 
with inherent, intrinsic worth and rights. 
His worth and his rights must be protected 
by the rule of law enforced by an impartial 
judiciary, respect for personal liberty and 
religion, a free press, diffusion of political 
and economic power, and emphasis on free- 
dom of creativity for the individual. Since 
we hold that government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
a world in which we can live safely by our 
principles must include both opportunity 
for all nations to live in the way prescribed 
by their people’s convictions and the assur- 
ance that our system will enjoy a decent 
respect from other governments. 

In present-day terms, the major objective 
of the U.S. foreign policy should be the re- 
duction of Communist power to a level from 
which it cannot threaten the security of our 
Nation or the peace of the world. This will 
require full mobilization of the free world’s 
resolve and its resources to undermine the 
power now held by Communists and to en- 
courage their eviction from positions of 
control. 

This does not mean war. It means the 
alternative to war; a way to win peace—to 
end threats to the Nation—without war. 
Together the advanced free nations hold 
the balance of world power, They greatly 
outproduce the Communist nations, whose 
economies, now deeply in trouble, would 
stagnate without constant infusions of 
Western productivity. 

Psychologically, too, we have the advan- 
tage. Freedom is our century’s most inspir- 
ing cry. The Western nations have more 
freedom than man has ever before enjoyed 
and have extended it. Communism demon- 
strably has been freedom’s archenemy. But 
we have tended to hide freedom's light under 
a bushel of our own reticence. We must re- 
move the bushel so that the light that is 
there will shine—brilliantly. 

If we fail to exploit these other instru- 
ments of national power, there eventually 
will come a time when the military instru- 
ment alone will serve and only the alterna- 
tive of war or surrender will be available. 

Our present policy of coexistence has 
failed to alter communism’s goal of destroy- 
ing the political and social forms of the non- 
Communist world. It will continue to fail 
because it does not counter the aggressive 
dynamism of Communist expansion. 

The Communists would like to present us 
with the one choice: either give in or face 
nuclear war. But hot war is not an essential 
ingredient of the campaign toward reducing 
Communist power and evicting Communist 
powerholders. It is the height of folly to 
equate a can-win policy—the desire to win— 
with a desire for war, just as it is foolish to 
suggest that a no-win policy will produce 


peace. 

There is always a risk of war in a world in 
which possessors of great military power are 
committed to aggression. But war is a risk 
to the Communists as well as to us. 

The Communists are deterred from risking 
war today by our preponderant military- 
technology advantage. That deterrence can 
last only so long as we keep an unflagging 
opposition to the total Communist enter- 
prise. 

Our present deterrent power was built 
almost entirely under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. There has been no significant 
addition to it since, and there are no plans 
for strengthening it. There are, indeed, 
plans to phase it down. 
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Easing the arms race will not ease tensions. 
It will enable a growing impunity for reck- 
less Communist tactics. 

We should not fall into the very trap which 
Communist strategy seeks to set for us— 
namely, that every time the free world exerts 
pressure against an exposed Communist sa- 
lient or marginal position, it incurs the risk 
of all-out Communist retaliation. Commu- 
nist leaders have shown themselves cautious 
strategists when it comes to risking the se- 
curity of their heartland by opting for war. 
Thus one of the principal objectives of free 
world strategy should be to exploit those 
situations in which the Communists cannot 
afford to take risks larger than the stakes 
are worth. 

Our weapons programs—the choice of the 
right programs, their coordination with one 
another, and the purposefulness of their 
execution—are, therefore, matters of crucial 
national concern, and their revitalization is a 
matter of grave national necessity. 

Does this approach alone doom any hope 
for the reconciliation of our differences? No. 
That hope is doomed by communism's ob- 
jectives and not by any bellicose disposition 
in the free world. 

The Communists’ undeviating pursuit of a 
Communist world is a fundamental fact of 
world politics here and now. An American 
foreign policy which does not come to grips 
with this fundamental fact is about as mean- 
ingful as a production of “Hamlet” without 
the Danish prince. A thousand foreign 
plans, programs, and proposals only waste 
our precious resources so long as their au- 
thors refuse to face the fact of Red determi- 
nation. 

The suggestion that Khrushchev is a 
“better” Communist for our purposes and 
therefore deserves support to prevent a 
“worse” Communist from taking his place is 
a Western-style notion. It couldn't get 
house room in Communist thinking. Com- 
munists think of communism in ideological, 
not personal, terms. 

Western governments are concerned with 
the people’s welfare here and now; a free 
electorate does not tolerate the sacrifice 
of the living generation—its own genera- 
tion—for the sake of some utopian fancy. 
Government which seeks to attain practical 
goals and is responsive to the people—this 
is the kind of government with which most 
of us are familiar. Communist government 
is not based on these principles. Yet, good 
naturedly and mistakenly, the democratic 
peoples are prone to credit these virtues to 
governments which spurn democracy and 
brag about it. 

We must deal with what is the case and 
not with what we wish were the case. De- 
monstrably, the Communists themselves 
entertain no idea of real peace with their 
enemies. They consider themselves engaged 
in an epochal movement of history which, 
by historical necessity, will end the present 
age and destroy its society to usher in the 
new Socialist age. 

The Communist conflict machine consists 
of many parts, any of these dangerous to 
the United States insofar as it is linked, 
by a community of purpose and world view, 
to a Communist power center capable of 
threatening the United States or other non- 
Communist nations. At present such a 
power center exists in the Soviet Union and 
one may well develop in Communist China. 
‘Others may develop in time. 

Inner differences between the parts of com- 
munism do not remove the threat of any 
one of them to non-Communist nations so 
long as the overthrow of the present society 
remains their common goal. The antago- 
nism between the Soviets and Red China is 
not based on any difference in ideas as to 
their enemy (the non-Communist nations, 
particularly the United States) and his as- 
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signed fate (destruction of his society). 
Thus we can take no comfort from their 
differences. In fact, the development of two 
Communist power centers could as easily 
double our problems as halve them. 

Present U.S, foreign policy does not cope 
squarely with any of these situations. It is 
a series of unrelated programs, nervous re- 
flexes and unwarranted assumptions. For- 
eign aid is used, at one and the same time, 
to strengthen nations against communism 
and to strengthen nations already dominated 
by Communists. In those latter cases it has 
not weakened Communist power but has, 
instead, eased internal difficulties by making 
up local commodity deficits. 

Our nuclear policies now place more trust 
in our enemies than in our friends. We 
speak of an “interdependent” world and yet 
we deploy our strength so as to isolate our- 
selves. We are building, in short, the illusory 
walls of a new fortress America, in an age 
when such walls may be vaulted with ease. 
And, most alarmingly, our present policy 
has permitted our major alliances to decay. 

As I see it, we have no realistic purpose 
around which policy may be formed and 
through which programs can be sensibly 
directed. 

A determined enemy, faced with this jum- 
bled array, knows that he can nibble away 
at one point and then another without risk. 
He is, in short, given assurances of immu- 
nity as he alternates between hot and cold, 
freeze and thaw. On our side, indecision 
immobilizes us, lack of overriding purpose 
confuses us and reaction—rather than ac- 
tion—restricts us. 

In Latin America, for example, a dollar- 
stitched patchwork quilt of programs is 
being torn to shreds by a unified Commu- 
nist drive to power. We seem to be heading 
toward acceptance of the substance of Com- 
munist rule under the guise of “progres- 
sive” nationalism. In Cuba the issue once 
was communism, but since has become sim- 
ply the number of Soviet troops on the 
island. 

Africa is said to be swept by what some 
call the revolution of rising expectations, 
easily exploitable by the Communists. Firm 
Western leadership could turn this turmoil 
in the direction of rising responsibility. 

Southeast Asia shows the greatest confu- 
sion of purposes. The decision in Laos to 
conclude a worthless truce and accept a coa- 
lition Including Communists laid open that 
country’s long boundaries to Communist in- 
filtration. Thailand, once a strong ally, has 
been left exposed, lonely and virtually for- 
gotten. Cambodia, perceiving the meaning 
of our abandonment of Laos, now stands 
ready to hop on the Communist bandwagon. 
Our attempt to make a policy of concessions 
in Laos compatible with a policy of resist- 
ance in Vietnam was nopeless from the be- 
ginning. 

There is nothing in these situations that 
can inspire the rallying together of the non- 
Communist world, that can strengthen its 
will or weapons, or reduce the power of the 
enemy. Instead, on every front there is 
encouragement for further Communist in- 
cursions—and encouragement also for dan- 
gerous miscalculations which could force 
nuclear war. 

The present U.S. foreign policy does not 
encourage—or in some cases even permit— 
the use of free-world power, short of general 
war, to counter Communist strategy, under- 
mine Communist power, or encourage the 
eviction of Communist power holders. 

In the central struggle of our time, the 
power of the United States is crucial, but 
it does not stand alone. 

The broad base of power which can con- 
front, confound, and eventually overcome 
communism is the Atlantic community of 
nations, which collectively possesses the pre- 
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ponderant power of the earth and also shares 
a common cultural heritage. It is the pres- 
ent disarray in the Atlantic alliance which 
today most seriously weakens us and encour- 
ages the expansion of communism. 

Our present foreign policy is conducive to 
this disunity. It has mishandled the deli- 
cate problem of relating a number of high- 
ly civilized and industrialized nations to U.S. 
leadership. It has fumbled the problem of 
sharing our nuclear know-how and weapons 
with our friends. It has, again and again, 
misjudged the requirements and sensitivities 
of our allies and evoked distrust and mtsun- 
derstanding. Nor has the alliance been 
strengthened by our tendency to undercut 
our allies in the immensely complex process 
of decolonization. 

There is a way out of the dilemma and 
away from the disaster it clearly foreshadows. 
We must rethink the purpose of the alliance, 
and the degree to which we are willing to 
concede to NATO certain prerogatives which 
we now reserve to ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, some of these preroga- 
tives already have been challenged so effec- 
tively by our allies that we now possess only 
their shadow. There is no use telling our- 
selves, for instance, that we still hold a 
nuclear monopoly in the alliance and will 
hold it in the future. Great Britain has such 
power. France is building it. There are no 
technological reasons to prevent others from 
doing the same. 

Our allies may be wrong about a number 
of things, but they are quite right to mis- 
trust our tendency to seek accommodations 
with communism through bilateral negotia- 
tions. France had some reason to look upon 
the test ban treaty as an agreement arrived 
at between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
at her expense. 

The answer which frequently is given to 
justify our current alliance-fracturing drive 
toward a détente with the Soviets is that it 
is difficult to obtain the unanimous consent 
of 15 allies. That begs the question. What 
is it that all 15 allies have unanimously 
agreed upon? They have agreed that they 
must defend one another, through NATO. 
If it is still their mutual defense that they 
are agreed upon and if they still can trust 
one another to come to each other's defense, 
they can also agree—as we can—upon the 
structural changes necessary to enable the 
alliance to cope with the issues of the times. 

The crux of the alliance problem is the 
failure of the Democratic administration 
since 1960 to provide for the full participa- 
tion of our allies in the planning and deploy- 
ment of the most modern weapons systems, 
including appropriate nuclear weapons. 

In this, the Democratic administration has 
been pursuing the most potentially dis- 
astrous course of isolationism in our history, 
and no responsible Western leader has failed 
to be alarmed by it. The American people 
should be, too. 

All NATO forces stationed in Europe, re- 
gardless of nationality, should be equipped 
with and trained in the use of nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly of the so-called battlefield 
or tactical variety. So long as Europeans 
feel that the United States can veto the de- 
fense of their homes by the most modern 
weapons, they will have reason to view the 
NATO alliance half in hope and half in fear. 

The question of “nuclear sharing” revolves, 
actually, on a question of trust. Do we, in 
nuclear matters, trust the Soviets more than 
we trust our allies? 

I have suggested that the supreme com- 
mander in Europe be given authority over 
the tactical nuclear weapons appropriate 
to NATO's defenses. The best authorization 
ultimately must be worked out with NATO 
itself. Iam convinced that it can be. 

The Atlantic alliance could change the 
course of world affairs. Agreement on de- 
fense matters should be just a beginning. 
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The highly developed nations of the At- 
lantic community are perfectly capable of 
working out common trade and political poli- 
cies which could bring down the power of 
communism without war. 

Other alliances, such as those of CENTO 
and SEATO, could be revived to join in 
pressures against communism in the Middle 
and Far East. Where are they today? Un- 
der the Democratic administration they have 
been barely remembered, much less encour- 
aged and strengthened. 

Common trade and political policies also 
could provide non-Communist answers to the 
developmental problems of Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. No single nation has the 
resources to underpin these developments. 
Present programs, scattered and purposeless, 
only provide easily squandered money. 
Really needed are technological, administra- 
tive, and educational investments by the en- 
tire Atlantic community, lest it forever be 
the fate of the underdeveloped nations to 
build appetites without planting sustenance 
for decent entry into a world of advanced 
technologies. 

Economic warfare against the problem- 
ridden Communist countries, waged from a 
base of Atlantic purpose, would be one means 
of undermining Communist power without 
shooting warfare. Yet the trade policies of 
the Western nations—particlarly those of the 
United States, whose leadership is required 
to turn the tide—are supporting rather than 
eroding Communist power. Instead of being 
the “arsenal of democracy,” the West is be- 
coming the “warehouse of communism"—en- 
abling Communists to make up for economic 
shortfalls which otherwise would weaken 
their power and very probably destroy it 
eventually. 

The policy of relaxing tensions by con- 
clliatory exchanges was tried with Hitler. As 
a result of “business as usual,” Hitler man- 
aged to plug the holes of the German econ- 
omy and to fight the war in much better eco- 
nomic shape than he would have been in had 
the Western democracies embargoed trade 
with Germany. 

Our current policies in this regard are 
almost perfect examples of everything we 
should not be doing. The wheat sale, on 
Soviet terms, is a case in point. 

Does economic pressure to undermine 
Communist power mean that they would be 
driven to hot war? Hardly. Countries eco- 
nomically strapped and agriculturally sapped 
are ill-equipped to fight wars. 

Psychological warfare, another tool of 
power short of shooting, must have purpose 
and direction as well. “Bland” is the tough- 
est word that comes to mind for our present 
performance in this area. 

We have now officially disavowed the at- 
tempts of others to change the status quo. 
We have abandoned even a discussion of it, 
and we also have dropped our opposition to 
some Communist regimes or their claims 
to legitimate control. Once our tendency to 
accept the status quo has carried us to the 
point of endorsing the entire Communist 
empire as a legitimate regime whose inter- 
ests we are committed to respect, it stands 
to reason that we can no longer mobilize any 
psychological resistance to communism. 

The United States should publicly and re- 
peatedly proclaim its confident expectation 
that congenital troublemakers such as the 
Communists will not forever be tolerated to 
control civilized nations. Psychological war- 
fare should drive home always this point: 
Communists are alien rulers even in their 
own countries. Blame for international 
crises should be placed squarely where it 
belongs, on the Communist leadership. 
When songs of freedom are sung, let them be 
sung about those who cherish freedom and 
let the anger of those songs be directed 
against those who in the world today deny 
freedom—the Communists. 
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In the Cuba blockade, we briefly experi- 
enced the psychological advantages that 
accrue to firm action—just as we had earlier 
in President Truman’s actions in Greece and 
Korea, and in President Eisenhower's actions 
in Lebanon and in the China Straits. All too 
quickly in Cuba, however, we abandoned a 
strong course which even today, could be 
effective. We went back to the morale- 
enfeebling course of hat-in-hand diplomacy. 

The first barbed wire of the Berlin wall 
offered an opportunity for decisive action, 
too. We could have, justifiably and secure- 
ly, dismantled the crude barriers at the 
checkpoints. As it is, we have dangerously 
deferred decision and meekly stood by while 
communism called the shots. 

We should, and morally can, seek to dis- 
credit both the Communist ideology and the 
Communist leadership in the eyes of their 
subjects, and try to drive wedges between 
them. 

In countries not yet ruled by Commu- 
nists we should engage in a systematic in- 
tellectual and organizational counterattack 
against the Communists, with the aim of de- 
nying them every position of influence. 

We should revive the international dis- 
cussion of issues damaging to the Commu- 
nists—as, for instance, the Hungarian 
bloodletting. 

No discussion of internal affairs in West- 
ern nations—South Africa, as an example— 
should be permitted without raising the 
issues of Communist oppression in Russia, 
China, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba, Outer 
Mongolia, Tibet—everywhere and anywhere 
it exists. There never should be discussion 
of Communist claims without discussion of 
treedom's counterclaims, which are designed 
to lift tyranny from suffering peoples. 

Neutralism—an attitude of indifference in 
this struggle between communism and free 
societies—is repugnant to freedom. Free 
men should not support it. Communism, 
as an aggressive force, will ultimately not 
permit it. Rare cases of genuine neutrality, 
self-defended, such as that of Switzerland, 
are not the same as neutralism, or the at- 
tempt to play one side against the other. 

Political power, which the West possesses 
so abundantly, should be wielded forth- 
rightly to dissuade any non-Communist or 
nonalined nation from supporting commu- 
nism in foreign policy. As in most areas of 
human relationships, the wisest and most 
honorable rule of conduct is to reward one's 
friends and to punish one’s enemies, The 
Democratic administration, heartlessly and 
imprudently, stands this rule on its head. 

International negotiations, to be sure, are 
a prime arena for political power. Com- 
munists negotiate only for their own prac- 
tical and ideological purposes and never to 
achieve peace or genuine harmony. To ne- 
gotiate with the Communists without a 
policy that recognizes these facts is always 
to give and never to gain. 

There is an unfortunate tendency these 
days to use the United Nations as an excuse 
for not driving hard bargains with the Com- 
munists. Such difficulties as we have with 
the Communists, it is often said, can be 
ironed out in the U.N, This is not true and 
the history of the U.N, has proved it abun- 
dantly and clearly. 

The U.N. is a discussion forum. Attempts 
to make more of it at this juncture actually 
weaken whatever good purposes it can serve. 
More to the point, the U.N. is a forum far 
different from the one we envisioned and 
voted for in 1945. Its debates are now de- 
voted almost exclusively to declamations of 
anticolonialism. Its members are free from 
even the responsibility to pay their dues. 
Its charter commitments against internal 
interference have been critically violated in, 
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for instance, the Congo. Its notion of vot- 
ing by sovereign nations was falsified at the 
outset by the allocation of separate votes 
to political subdivisions of the U.S.S.R. 

We should realize in determining our po- 
sition toward the U.N. that it cannot, as 
such, bring peace. Its Communist member- 
ship prohibits that. The problem of peace 
with which it might some day be able to 
deal will be its reasonable province only 
after its membership is composed of nations 
genuinely interested in mutual respect and 
toleration. 

In terms of forging peace, I view the NATO 
alliance—the Atlantic community—as a far 
more practical tool than the UN. 

The U.N. in the presence of aggressive 
communism is, at best, a secondary instru- 
ment of international accord. It is useful 
to the West now for a special reason: it 
provides a forum in which to discuss Com- 
munist violations of the charter. If we 
will not so use it, its usefulness should be 
questioned in our Congress, where the most 
responsible decision regarding our member- 
ship can be made. 

It is avoidance of responsibility and lack 
of purpose, not a lack of programs, that most 
gravely afflict our foreign policy today. The 
defects will not be cured by proposing more 
and more programs. 

Our foreign economic aid program, for 
example, is an amalgam of many programs. 
What is its purpose? Careful study reveals 
no guiding doctrine for it. But an adminis- 
tration unable to keep together the most 
reasonable alliance in history—that of the 
Atlantic community—could scarcely be ex- 
pected to provide purposeful direction. It 
obviously” has none. Catch-as-catch-can 
may be an appropriate approach toward poli- 
tics. It is not adequate for world politics.. 

The most effective approach to foreign 
policy now is to propose a purpose—a policy, 
if you will—not simply to propose new pro- 
grams. Most Americans must sense this. 
Our allies surely do. 

The programs evolving from an effective 
policy must be tailored to fit opportunity. 
Lacking purpose, they will, as now, just be 
knee-jerk reactions to Communist hammer 
taps. 

One last word—about the style of our 
foreign policy. No nation can endure with- 
out self-respect. We need, as vitally as daily 
bread, the return of honor and dignity to our 
national conduct. We must end the trifling 
disregard with which our citizens have been 
treated in various parts of the world. Our 
Government must again speak and act with 
the distinction befitting one of history's 
great nations. 

I have tried to propose here a standard 
which freemen can share and to which they 
can repair. The achievement of peace by 
the reduction of Communist power without 
all-out war should head the list of priori- 
ties. Only within the framework of this 

can intelligent attention be given 
to the problems of grinding poverty, ignor- 
ae and disease. 

The hope that freedom and communism 
can live peaceably, side by side, is a vain 
hope, for it takes two to live at peace. The 
Communists will not—and cannot—live at 
peace, hog-tied as they are by their own 
militant ideology. Thus, merely to echo the 
Communist slogan of peaceful coexistence 
is simply to fall in with Communist prop- 
aganda. Most certainly, to accept the divi- 
sion of the world between free and slave 
does not measure up to worthy and sensible 
purpose in foreign policy. 

Ending the Communist power to distort 
human life and disrupt world peace is the 
vision of victory that has the power to in- 
spire and the inspration to win. It is the 
victory that would snuff the fuse of war and 
aggression, liberate peoples, and assure or- 
dered fulfillment of reasonable hopes every- 
where. 
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Our Best Wishes to President Segni and 
to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that His Excellency Antonio 
Segni, President of Italy, has accepted 
the invitation of President Johnson to 
visit the United States and that he will 
address the Congress tomorrow. We 
should not overlook this opportunity to 
pay tribute to a leading statesman and 
his nation. Both have been outstanding 
practitioners of democracy. 

The friendly association of the United 
States with Italy is one of long duration, 
extending into the last century. The 
United States happily received millions 
of Italian immigrants through her por- 
tals, confident they would honor the 
principles of that Lady of Liberty which 
welcomed them ashore. They have not 
disappointed anyone. Italian-Americans 
have made worthy citizens and success- 
ful contributors to every phase of Amer- 
ican life. Americans of Italian origin 
are known and respected in every occu- 
pation from artist to Cabinet member. 

Like every other country Italy has had 
difficult times. World War II was cer- 
tainly one of the most difficult. No 
American was happy that so much de- 
struction and hardship were brought to 
Italy. But we were glad to have been 
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Italy’s liberators along with our allies, 
and main contributors to her postwar 
economic development. 

It was in the first years of the postwar 
period that the backbone of Italian 
democracy was formed around the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, of which Presi- 
dent Segni is a member. The Christian 
Democratic Party has directed the Ital- 
ian Government for the last 18 years, and 
is presently embarked on yet another 
year with a firm parliamentary majority 
and a progressive program. If Italy con- 
tinues to escape the designs of interna- 
tional communism it will largely be due 
to the Christian Democratic Party and 
President Segni himself. 

The party began to exert itself in the 
first constituent assembly called after 
the war to overcome the vestiges of fas- 
cism, the chaos of the war, and the 
strong-arm tactics of the Communist 
Party. Under the constitution which 
that assembly wrote, the Italian people 
have enjoyed every guarantee of demo- 
cratic freedom, and governmental sta- 
bility such as they have seldom known 
before. 

The parliamentary governments 
formed under the constitution have in 
every case been directed by the Christian 
Democratic Party according to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution and demo- 
cratic men everywhere. Magnificent 
economic progress has been made, often 
called a miracle, and a rich industrial 
Italy has already risen from the ashes 
of war. Liberal and progressive wel- 
fare, health, and education programs 
have given Italians a happier life than 
they could have imagined under an ex- 
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a ge government of either right or 
left. 

Italy was an original signatory of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and has signif- 
icantly contributed to the mutual de- 
fense of America and Western Europe. 
The Christian Democratic Party has con- 
tinued to trust and support Italy’s 
friends, and abide by every international 
agreement, despite the severest pressure 
from the Communist Party. 

President Segni has everywhere been 
in the fore of these important accom- 
plishments of his country and his party. 
He is a man of liberal intelligence and 
firm principles. He believes in allied 
unity. In pursuit of that unity he has 
often spoken for Italy against those who 
disrupt the vital cooperation between 
1 and America and within Europe 
itself. 

President Segni was the Prime Min- 
ister of Italy during a time of crisis, but 
overcame that crisis. He was chosen 
President because of his dedication and 
his popularity with the Italian people. 

When Italy called on him last year to 
carry the message of friendship to Ger- 
many and England he gladly accepted. 
When an electoral crisis brought the 
avaricious Communist Party about his 
head, he stood firm for freedom and 
helped to mold gradually the new gov- 
ernment, which has as its basic program, 
loyalty to the Atlantic Alliance, and a 
better life for all Italians. 

Italy is fortunate indeed to have so 
capable a head of state visit the United 
States. On the occasion of his visit. we 
should acknowledge our gratitude and 
best wishes to President Segni and to 
Italy. May we always progress together 
in friendship. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Romans 8: 6: To be spiritually minded 
is life and peace. 

Our Heavenly Father, we are again 
turning to Thee in prayer in order that 
we may gain a deeper appreciation and 
experience of the spiritual realities and 
values, for we penitently confess that our 
spiritual life is often so meager and 
minimum in quantity and so impover- 
ished in quality. 

We acknowledge that Thou hast di- 
vinely ordained that we need mechanics, 
system, and organization in the business 
of government, but grant that we may 
not fail to see that in our political think- 
ing and in the conduct of government 
we need above all spirit-filled and dedi- 
cated men and women. 

Grant that we may understand more 
clearly that Thy divine spirit must per- 
meate and prevail in all our plans and 
policies lest we be guilty of carrying on 
the affairs of state on a very low level 
without having any spiritual frontage. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 7406. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pur- 
suant to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain records of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment,” appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. Carson members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate for 
the disposition of executive papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 64-8. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE TO HEAR AN AD- 
DRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC, AN- 
TONIO SEGNI 


The Speaker of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Presi- 
dent pro tempore and Members of the 
U.S. Senate, who entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore taking the chair at 
the left of the Speaker, and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to conduct 
the President of the Republic of Italy 
into the chamber: the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ArEenps], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN], 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bouton], the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Robo], and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
the part of the Senate, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the committee of 
escort the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
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the Senator from California IMr. 
KuUcHEL], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them 
in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the Italian Republic. 

The President of the Italian Republic, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
Congress, it is my great privilege and I 
deem it a high honor and pleasure to 
present to you an outstanding statesman 
and a friend, His Excellency, Antonio 
Segni, President of the Republic of Italy. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC, ANTONIO 
SEGNI 


President SEGNI. Signor Speaker, 
Signor Presidente, Membri del Con- 
gresso, sono profondamente sensibile 
all’onore, che mi è stato concesso, di 
parlare in quest’aula—in cui è risuonata 
incitatrice ed ammonitrice nelle ore 
storche più gravi la voce dei più illustri 
uomini di Stato degli Stati Uniti, dinanzi 
a questa Alta Assemblea—e di portare ai 
suoi Membri il saluto fraterno del popolo 
italiano. 

La fraternità che unisce le nostre due 
Nazioni ha radici profonde: da una parte 
gli uomini eccelsi che col loro pensiero 
e la loro azione crearono la Nazione 
americana si ispirarono spesso ai principi 
del diritto, della filosofia, della lettera- 
tura, in una parola della cultura classica; 
dall'altra, gli ideali e le gesta della 
Rivoluzione americana attirarono l'am- 
mirazione degli uomini che poi diedero 
vita al Risorgimento italiano. Sicchè 
tra Washington e Garibaldi, Jefferson e 
Mazzini, Hamilton e Cavour corre un 
ideale flusso che tutti li a commune. Per 
decenni milioni e milioni di italiani 
vennero in questa terra ospitale portando 
con sè la loro fede, la loro coscienza 
morale, il loro ingegno, la loro volontà 
e si amalgamarono pienamente in quell’- 
immenso crogiuolo di razze che l'America 
fu per tanti anni, divenendo una compo- 
nente di notevole importanza di questa 
Nazione. Per ben due volte in questo 
secolo soldati americani vennero a dare 
la loro vita per aiutare l’Italia, prima a 
salvaguardare la sua indipendenza e poi 
a riacquistare la sua libertà; ed accanto 
ad essi e per i loro stessi ideali caddero 
tanti soldati italiani. Dopo la lotta 
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cruenta venne quella per la ricostruzione 
e la ripresa economica del Paese, ed an- 
che in quella occasione il popolo italiano 
potè largamente giovarsi dell’aiuto 
americano. 

E come tacere della nostra costante, 
intensissima collaborazione che si svolge 
in tutti i campi? E come tacere, nel 
quadro di questa collaborazione, del 
grande significato che hanno per 
entrambi, per esempio, nomi come quello 
di Enrico Fermi? 

E ci unisce profondamente il comune 
ideale di libertà, per il quale abbiamo 
entrambi acquistato la nostra stessa esi- 
stenza nazionale. 

Quando giunsi in questo Paese per la 
prima volta, una delle maggiori impres- 
sioni che provai fu quella di constatare 
che qui noi Italiani non ci sentiamo 
stranieri. La vibrante e forte anima 
dell' America ci attira a sé immedia- 
tamente e direi quasi inconsciamente. 
Il popolo italiano ammira altresi nell’- 
America le sue solide doti morali: da 
una parte, un indistruttibile senso dell’- 
eguaglianza, della giustizia nella liberta; 
dall’altra le sue solide doti di concretezza 
e di volitivita. 

Tutto cid fa si che l'America ha 
assunto un ruolo di immensa importanza 
nell’attuale fase storica, decisiva per le 
sorti dell'umanità. Essa è oggi molto 
più di una Nazione, è una immensa 
forza morale, è la migliore garanzia della 
pace, della libertà nel mondo. A queste 
cose ho pensato con profonda emozione 
or ora nel raccogliermi riverente sulla 
tomba del vostro Soldato Ignoto e su 
quella del Presidente Kennedy, al quale 
consentitemi di rivolgere il mio riverente 
pensiero. Egli aveva raccolto attorno a 
sè il consenso di popoli vicini e lontani, 
tutti accomunati dalla volontà di difen- 
dere il bene supremo della libertà, di un 
più armonico sviluppo sociale e di una 
pace vera e giusta. 

Ricorderò di John Kennedy una sola 
enunciazione, che mi sembra essenziale 
e che mi pare dia la più alta e nobile 
giustificazione alla vocazione storica del 
vostro grande Paese: 

“e * + { vari elementi della nostra politica 
estera tendono ad un unico obiettivo: quello 
di un mondo pacifico, composto da Stati 
liberi e indipendenti. Questa è la nostra 
direttiva essenziale per il presente; questa é 
la visione che noi abbiamo del futuro: una 
libera comunità di Nazioni indipendenti 
ma interdipendenti, che unisca nord e sud, 
est e ovest, in una unica grande famiglia 
umana, superando e trascendendo gli odii 
e le paure che travagliano la nostra epoca. 

“Noi non raggiungeremo questo obiettivo 
oggi o domani. Non lo raggiungeremo forse 
durante il corso della nostra vita, ma la 
sua ricerca rappresenta la più grande 
impresa del secolo. * * *” 

Il concetto della libertà non vuole 
essere—né per voi, né per noi—un 
concetto filosofico od astratto. Esso deve 
tradursi in concreto in una pit profonda 
e cristiana giustizia sociale, in una più 
armonica partecipazione di tutti i citta- 
dini sia alle responsabilità della società, 
che ai frutti del suo sviluppo. Per questo, 
noi ricordiamo con emozione e con 
gratitudine i patrioti che in anni duri e 
recenti hanno operato per restituire 
l'Italia alla democrazia. In questo 
spirito noi stiamo dando la nostra opera 
oggi, per ottenere il più largo appoggio 
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democratico all’azione di progresso che 
intendiamo svolgere nell'interesse del 
Paese e del suo rapido ed ordinato 
sviluppo economico, e sopratutto sociale. 

E poichè so con quanto amichevole 
interesse l'attenzione vostra si soffermi 
sui problemi dell’Italia, posso rilevare, 
senza dovervi citare dati statistici, il 
costante progresso della sua produzione, 
la correzione di taluni squilibri, parti- 
colarmente regionali, nel campo agrario, 
attraverso l'avvenuta attuazione di 
misure di riforma, l'aumento del livello 
di vita, lo sviluppo dei suoi scambi 
internazionali. Certamente il mio Paese 
affronta taluni problemi di congiuntura 
che richiedono la più vigile attenzione, 
una migliore distribuzione del reddito 
per investimenti e consumi, una sana 
politica dei prezzi, un raggiustamento 
della bilancia commerciale. Questi 
problemi esistono e nel riconoscerne 
francamente l'esistenza noi implichiamo 
già la nostra volontà di risolverli. 
Siamo del resto in grado di risolverli da 
soli, e pertanto ve ne parlo non per chie- 
dervi aiuto, ma perchè è ovvio che fra 
amici si parli francamente dei problemi 
rispettivi. 

L'Alleanza Atlantica, che unisce con 
un saldo vincolo i nostri due Paesi, 
nacque dalla comune determinazione di 
difendere, prima ancora che un ter- 
ritorio, le nostre libertà e l'intera nostra 
concezione della vita. 

Essa ha dimostrato di essere la 
migliore salvaguardia della pace e se noi 
oggi possiamo guardare con una certa 
fiducia alla possibilità di riprendere un 
effettivo dialogo mondiale sui problemi 
della pace e della convivenza dobbiamo 
questo risultato agli sforzi ed ai sacrifici 
finora compiuti, alla nostra determina- 
zione comune di non cedere all’aggres- 
sione. 

L’Alleanza ha visto mutare, in un 
periodo di così rapida evoluzione 
tecnologica, i mezzi di cui essa deve 
disporre per la sua difesa: il che com- 
porta un ripensamento della strategia 
comune e dei compiti affidati ad ognuno 
dei suoi membri. L’adeguamento dei 
mezzi e dei metodi alle necessità 
tecnologiche e quindi militari ha un’- 
enorme importanza a cui l'Italia dedica 
tutta la necessaria attenzione e sul quale, 
come vi è noto, essa mantiene i più 
stretti contatti con gli Stati Uniti e con 
gli altri Paesi alleati. 

L'Alleanza ha visto anche trasfor- 
marsi totalmente le condizioni economi- 


che e sociali dei Paesi che ne fanno parte. 


Conclusa in un momento in cui le Nazioni 
europee erano appena uscite—dis- 
sanguate, immiserite e profondamente 
sconvolte—dal secondo conflitto mon- 
diale, essa non può non tener conto del 
fatto che in questi quindici anni, grazie 
anche agli aiuti americani e salva- 
guardando sempre la libertà, gli Stati 
europei hanno raggiunto una notevole 
stabilità ed hanno ottenuto ritmi di 
sviluppo economico-sociale che non 
hanno precedenti nella storia del nostro 
vecchio Continente. 

Posso dirvi che ognuno di noi è conscio 
che l'Alleanza Atlantica è lo strumento, 
ancor più che utile, necessario ed 
essenziale per la difesa del comune 
patrimonio di civiltà ed è un elmento 
fondamentale del nostro progresso 
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economico e sociale. Come tale, essa non 
è un espediente transitorio, ma è de- 
stinata, al contrario, a restare un fattore 
permanente della politica mondiale, 
anche nel caso che, come noi tutti 
desideriamo ardentemente, si possa 
giungere ad una diminuzione sostanziale 
dei pericoli che hanno gravato su di noi 
negli anni scorsi e anche nel caso che si 
possa iniziare un dialogo nuovo, ampio 


e fruttuoso fra gruppi di nazioni animate 


da diverse ideologie, 

L'esperienza degli scorsi anni ha 
dimostrato d'altra parte nel modo più 
esauriente l'efficacia di questo strumento. 
Essa ha anche ampiamente provato che 
i problemi della difesa—come quelli del 
disarmo e degli aiuti ai Paesi più 
giovani—non si possono più concepire 
in termini unicamente nazionali, ma che 
occorre invece farvi fronte attraverso 
una più vasta e compatta organizzazione 
ed attraverso una collaborazione piena, 
senza riserve e senza egoismi, dei Paesi 
che credono nel metodo democratico. 

A questi fattori—(globalità dell- 
Alleanza, evoluzione delle tecniche mili- 
tari, ricostruzione europea) — deve essere 
attribuita la ricerca di nuove formule 
che tengano conto più esattamente dell’- 
evoluzione che si è verificata, nei rap- 
porti fra i membri del Patto e nella 
situazione dei singoli Paesi, nel corso degli 
ultimi quindici anni, formule che trovano 
del resto i loro punti di partenza ed il 
quadro entro cui potranno svilupparsi 
nello stesso Patto Atlantico. 

Credo che si debba dir subito—e che 
risulti anche, del resto, dai pochi cenni 
che ho fatto finora—che l'evoluzione 
storica porta necessariamente ad un 
moltiplicarsi dei rapporti fra gli Stati 
Atlantici, ad un rinsaldarsi dei loro 
legami in ogni settore, ad una sempre 
maggiore intimità dei loro contatti. In 
altre parole, il fatto che l'Alleanza è un 
elemento essenziale per la difesa della 
nostra civilà ed il conseguente sviluppo 
delle relazioni, in tutti i campi, fra i 
vari suoi membri, portano ad intrav- 
vedere, in un futuro più o meno lontano, 
la costituzione di un’organizzazione 
solida e permanente, formata da Stati 
con simile struttura pratica morale e 
sociale; e cioè di una vera e propria 
Comunità Atlantica, che è già nello 
spirito dell’art. 2 del Trattato, che già 
ci impegna. 

Come si può pervenire a tale meta che 
io ritengo fondamentale? Mi pare che, 
@ questo proposito, si possano imma- 
ginare due vie. La prima consiste nel 
fare ogni sforzo per giungere, senza 
forme o gradi intermedi, alla costitu- 
zione di istituzioni governative e parla- 
mentari, che raggruppino paesi siti sulle 
due rive dell’Atlantico. La seconda 
consiste nel cercare di giungere a tale 
comunita attraverso la graduale fusione, 
in seno all’Alleanza, di gruppi di stati in 
entita politiche di maggiore estensione. 

È facile constatare che un processo 
unitario, che investe un cosi grande 
numero di stati, quanti sono i membri 
dell'Alleanza, non può svolgersi che con 
grande lentezza e con grandi difficolta, 
se non si immaginino e se non si pro- 
pongano delle tappe o degli stadi 
intermedi. 
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Più realistica sembra, quindi, la 
seconda via, che prevede successivi stadi 
di amalgamazione fra paesi di struttura 
più affine: ed è proprio tale via quella 
additata dal Presidente Kennedy nel suo 
discorso di Filadelfia, quando egli parlò 
per la prima volta di una “partnership” 
atlantica fra uguali, propugnando un’- 
associazione atlantica basata su due 
pilastri fondamentali: da una parte, 
l'America, dall’altra parte, l'Europa 
unita. 

È questo messaggio che noi riteniamo 
debba essere attuato: ed in esso noi 
intendiamo che debbano essere inqua- 
drati gli sforzi, che da vari lustri stiamo 
compiendo, per la costruzione di un’- 
Europa democratica, e, secondo l'espres- 
sione oggi consueta, “aperta.” Tale 
Europa, anch’essa, potrà realizzarsi in 
fasi successive, e con crescente estensi- 
one; ma al termine del suo movimento 
tendenziale, è chiaro che essa deve com- 
prendere tuti i popoli che sono stati 
attori, per secoli, del dramma del mondo 
occidentale, dall'Inghilterra fino ai 
confini oltre ai quali l'uomo non è 
egli-stesso l'autore del proprio destino, 
ma l’esecutore di programmi impostigli 
dall’esterno. 

Quando noi pensiamo all’Europa— 
oggi—e quando vi abbiamo pensato ieri, 
anche sulle orme dei grandi italiani che 
ci hanno preceduto—Alcide de Gasperi 
e Carlo Sforza—noi non pensiamo a 
qualcosa che si debba staccare dall’- 
America. Pensiamo invece che, proprio 
per giungere ad una integrazione più 
profonda in seno all’Alleanza, per 
giungere cioè ad una Comunità 
Atlantica, occorre al più presto realiz- 
zare la “partnership” atlantica: e cioè 
costituire, in seno all’Alleanza Atlantica, 
un’Europa unita. 

Una simile Europa unita è necessaria 
per ragioni di stabilità ed equilibrio: è 
necessaria perchè i problemi maggiori 
della nostra epoca trascendono le possi- 
bilità nazionali; è necessaria per 
difendersi; è necessaria per il più 
completo sviluppo di quelle energie e di 
quei mezzi che virtualmente possiede il 
nostro antico Continente. Noi tendiamo 
da tempo, con tenace impegno e con 
successo, all'integrazione economica 
dell' Europa attraverso il Mercato 
Comune. Ma, se l'Europa vuole raffor- 
zarsi, conservare la sua funzione ed 
essere all’altezza dei suoi compiti nell’- 
epoca in cui viviamo, essa deve unirsi 
anche politicamente: un' Europa divisa 
non tarderebbe a divenire sorpassata ed 
anacronistica. 

Nella nostra concezione, dunque, 
Alleanza Atlantica, partnership atlantica 
a Comunità Atlantica sono elementi inti- 
manente connessi. L’Alleanza, infatti, 
è la realtà odierna, che ci unisce e 
che favorisce l'unificazione europea. La 
partnership atlantica è un seconda 
passo, e l'unità europea è il presupposto 
necesario per poterlo compiere. Ma 
l'Europa che noi vogliamo creare è un’- 
Europa legata all’America da vincoli 
indissolubili di interdipendenza, di lealtà 
e di solidarietà, vincoli che devono unire 
i popoli che vivono attorno al Mediter- 
raneo della nostra era—l’Oceano 
Atlantico—e che devono preludere alla 
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costituzione della più grande società 
dei popoli liberi—la Comunità Atlantica. 

All’opera di rafforzamento dell’Alle- 
anza deve corrispondere, appunto per 
gli scopi che tale organizzazione persegue, 
una instancabile azione tendente al 
chiarimento dei rapporti tra Oriente 
ed Occidente, al risanamento dell’atmos- 
fera internazionale, alla ricerca di una 
maggiore reciproca fiducia ed alla 
diminuzione dei rischi di guerra. Non 
vi è dubbio che soltanto l'Alleanza 
Atlantica, in tutta la sua saldezza, può 
avere l'autorità necessaria per impostare 
un dialogo costruttivo con il mondo 
comunista. 

L'impegno della nostra politica è 
anche rivolto alla soluzione pacifica e 
concordata dei problemi internazionali 
ancora aperti. In questa prospettiva 
l'Italia continuerà ad appoggiare attiva- 
mente l'autorità e l'opera delle Nazioni 
Unite, che noi consideriamo la sede in cui 
i più importanti problemi del mondo, 
possono trovare la loro pacifica e più 
giusta soluzione, 

La partecipazione all’Alleanza e la 
coscienza della comune appartenenza 
alla civiltà occidentale—a cioè, alla ci- 
vilta’ cristiana—sono per ogni paese im- 
pegni solenni di progresso: sono l'im- 
pegno di promuovere all'interno di ogni 
nazione lo sviluppo economico e sociale, 
di tutelare e sviluppare le libertà in- 
dividuali; sono l'impegno di assistere 
altri paesi che più ne abbiano bisogno, 
senza distinzione di continente, di razza 
o di religione, senza porre condizioni 
politiche. Questo impegno di progresso 
può consentire agli Stati singoli di 
svolgere un’opera che trascende le loro 
dimensioni e può dare ad ognuno di essi 
una vera grandezza. 

L'Italia è consapevole dello spirito di 
conciliazione e della fermezza guidano 
gli Stati Uniti, e sa che la grande Nazione 
democratica—che voi nobilmente rap- 
presentate e di cui esprimete la volon- 
tà—sente l'esigenza di un’aperta e con- 
tinua consultazione tra gli Alleati per la 
determinazione delle linee essenziali da 
seguire nel dialogo tra Oriente ed Oc- 
cidente. 

Il Presidente Johnson ha recente- 
mente pronunciato, dinanzi all’Assem- 
blea delle Nazioni Unite, alcune, nobili 
parole, che vorrei rivordare oggi: 

So devo oggi prendere un impagno dinanzi 
a voi, l'impegno che più mi preme di 
prendere è quello, fermissimo, di mante- 
nere e di consolidare la pace. La via della 
pace é lunga mille miglia e dev'essere per- 
corsa passo per passo. 

Sono parole che condividiamo in tutto 
il loro profondo significato. 

Ho recordato i continui e rinnovati 
fermenti ideali che ci hanno unito e che 
uniscono. Noi siamo convinti che questi 
fermenti innovatori della rispettive soci- 
eta’ nazionali non sono fenomeni isolati, 
ma fanno parte di un unico processo 
evolutivo della societa’ umana. Siamo 
convinti che ogni popolo aspira a darsi 
istituzioni libere e democratiche. Nella 
decisiva competizione tra Oriente ed Oc- 
cidente, che e’ il segno del nostro tempo, 
noi non abbiamo dubbi sul fatto che 
Tunione dei popoli si formera’ armoni- 
camente attorno ai valori della nostra 
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comune civiltà, valori che abbiamo il 
compito e la volonta’ di difendere. 

Questi sono i principii ed i programmi 
nei quali abbiamo fede. Questi sono i 
vincoli che uniscono la famiglia dei popo- 
li occidentali, ed in particolare—ne sono 
fermamente convinto—l'Italia e gli Stati 
Uniti 

Se la libertà è—come noi crediamo— 
il fermento pit vivo della civilta’ odierna 
e se essa si incarna, pit’ profondamente 
che in qualsiasi altra, nella nostra soci- 
età occidentale, i frutti della nostra 
amicizia e della nostra cooperazione 
saranno certamente importanti. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

(The translation of the address as de- 
livered by President Segni is as follows:) 

President SEGNI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of Congress, I am 
deeply gratified to have the honor to 
speak in this great Hall—where the 
voices of the United States’ greatest 
statesmen have been raised in exhorta- 
tion and warning in the most serious 
hours of history—and to address myself 
to this noble assembly, as the bearer of 
the brotherly salute of the Italian people. 
(Applause.] 

The brotherhood which unites our 
two nations has profound roots: on the 
one hand, the worthy men who by their 
ideals and actions created the American 
Nation, often found inspiration in the 
principles of classical law, philosophy, 
and literature. On the other hand, the 
ideals and deeds of the American Revo- 
lution drew the admiration of the men 
who were to initiate the Italian Risorgi- 
mento. Therefore, it can be said with 
assurance that between Washington and 
Garibaldi, Jefferson and Mazzini, Ham- 
ilton and Cavour flows a stream of ideals 
that unites them all. [Applause.] 

For many decades, several million 
Italians have come to these hospitable 
shores bringing their faith, their moral 
principles, their ingenuity, and their will, 
to be assimilated in the grand crucible 
of peoples that is America, and to be- 
come an important component of this 
Nation. 

Twice in this century, American sol- 
diers offered their lives for my country: 
first to protect her independence, and 
later to help restore her freedom. Many 
Italian soldiers fell by their side in the 
name of the same ideals. This blood- 
stained struggle was followed by another 
for the reconstruction and economic re- 
covery of the country, and once again 
the Italian people benefited from Ameri- 
can assistance. 

How can we overlook our mutual, 
constant, and close cooperation in all 
fields of endeavor? How can we forget, 
within the framework of this coopera- 
tion, the great significance that names 
such as that of Enrico Fermi have for 
both of our countries? 

And we are strongly bound by the com- 
mon ideals of liberty in whose name we 
both acquired our national existence. 
[Applause.] 

When I came to this country for the 
first time, one of my strongest impres- 
stons was that here we Italians are not 
strangers. America’s lively and vigorous 
soul has for us an immediate and al- 
most subconscious appeal. The Italian 
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people admire the strong moral qualities 
of America: on the one hand, her in- 
destructible sense of equality and justice 
in freedom; on the other, her qualities 
of vigor and purposefulness. 

America has, as a result of all this, 
assumed a role that, in the present his- 
torical circumstances, is of immeasur- 
able importance and is decisive for the 
future of mankind. Today, she is more 
than a nation; she is a gigantic moral 
force, the best guarantor of peace and 
freedom in the world. [Applause.] 

These are the profoundly moving ideas 
which captured my mind while I medi- 
tated before the Tomb of your Unknown 
Soldier and that of the late President 
Kennedy, to whose memory permit me to 
turn my thoughts reverently. He had ob- 
tained the consensus of all peoples, near 
and far, united in the determination to 
defend the supreme gift of liberty, to 
foster a more harmonious social prog- 
ress, and to achieve a true and just peace. 

May I recall a single statement by 
John F. Kennedy which seems essential 
and representative to me of the highest 
and noblest vindication of the historical 
vocation of your great country: 

These various elements in our foreign pol- 
icy lead to a single goal—the goal of a peace- 
ful world of free and independent states. 
This is our guide for the present and our 
vision for the future—a free community of 
nations, independent but interdependent, 
uniting north and south, east and west, in 
one great family of man, outgrowing and 
transcending the hates and fears that rend 
our age. We will not reach that goal today 
or tomorrow. We may not reach it in our 
own lifetime. But the quest is the greatest 
adventure of our century. 


Applause. ] 

The concept of liberty is not a philo- 
sophical and abstract one for either of 
us. It is a concept that must be con- 
cretely translated into a more profound 
and Christian social justice, into a more 
harmonious participation of all citizens 
in the responsibilities of their society as 
well as in their fruitful developments. 
This is why we recall with emotion and 
gratitude the patriots who in recent and 
difficult years labored to restore Italian 
democracy. Today, in this spirit we are 
endeavoring to secure a wider democratic 
support to the forward effort which we 
intend to carry out in the interest of the 
country and of its speedy and orderly 
economic and, above all, social progress. 

Since I am well aware of the friendly 
interest you dedicate to Italy’s probiems, 
I can state—without mentioning statisti- 
cal data—the constant increase in her 
production, the leveling of certain im- 
balances, particularly in regional agri- 
culture, by means of the already imple- 
mented land reform, the improvement of 
her living conditions, the development of 
her international trade. Undoubtedly, 
my country faces some problems con- 
nected with the present economic phase 
which demand the most vigilant care: a 
better distribution of income both for in- 
vestment and consumption, a sound price 
policy, and a readjustment of the bal- 
ance of trade. These problems exist, 
and by frankly recognizing their exist- 
ence we already bend our will to their 
solution. We are, after all, capable of 
solving them with our own means and, 
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therefore, I can mention them to you, 
not to ask for your assistance, but rather 
because, among friends, it is natural to 
talk about mutual problems. LAp- 
plause.] 

The Atlantic alliance, which firmly 
binds our two countries, was born of the 
common determination to defend, not 
only a territory, but our liberty and 
our way of life. 

The Atlantic alliance has proved itself 
to be the best safeguard of peace. If 
today we are capable of looking with a 
certain degree of confidence toward the 
possibility of resuming an effective inter- 
national dialog on the issues of peace 


and coexistence, we owe this result to the 


efforts and the sacrifices we are mak- 
ing even to this day, as well as to our 
common determination to resist aggres- 
sion. 

The alliance has witnessed—in a time 
of such swift technological evolution— 


the alteration of the means on which if 


must rely for its defense. This brings, as 
a consequence, the need for a revaluation 
of the common strategy, as well as of 
the task entrusted to each of its mem- 
bers. The adaptation of the means and 
the systems to the technological and, 
therefore, military demands of today is a 
problem of the utmost importance, to 
which Italy devotes all the necessary at- 
tention while keeping in constant 
touch—as you well know—with the 
United States and other allied countries. 

The alliance has also witnessed a com- 
plete transformation of the economic and 
social conditions of its member coun- 
tries. Created at a time in which the 
European nations had just emerged from 
World War Ii—drained, impoverished, 
and deeply perturbed—the alliance can- 
not overlook the fact that in the course 
of the last 15 years—thanks also to U.S. 
assistance, and always safeguarding 
freedom—the European states have 
achieved a remarkable stability and have 
attained a rate of economic and social 
development unprecedented in the his- 
tory of our old Continent. 

I can say with assurance that all of us 
are conscious that the Atlantic alliance 
is a necessary and fundamental instru- 
ment, rather than only a useful one, for 
the defense of our common inheritance 
of civilization, as well as a basic element 
of our economic and social progress. As 
such, the alliance is not a passing ex- 
periment. On the contrary, it is meant 
to remain as a permanent element of 
world policy, even in the event—as we all 
fervently hope—we may reach a sub- 
stantial reduction of the dangers that 
have confronted us during the past years, 
and even in the event that we may initi- 
ate a new, wide, and fruitful dialog 
between groups of nations inspired by 
diverging ideologies. 

On the other hand, the experience of 
the past years has unequivocally proved 
the effectiveness of that instrument. It 
has also amply confirmed that the prob- 
lems of defense—like those of disarma- 
ment and those of assistance to the 
younger countries—can no longer be 
conceived exclusively in national terms, 
but rather must be faced through a 
wider and more unified organization and 
through a full, unreserved, and unselfish 
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cooperation of the countries which be- 
lieve in the democratic process. 
[Applause.] 


To these factors—globality of the 
alliance, evolution of military tech- 
niques, European reconstruction—we 
must ascribe the search for new formulas 
that should hold in due consideration 
the evolution that has taken place in the 
relations between the members of the 
Atlantic Pact and in the situation of in- 
dividual countries in the course of the 
past 15 years: formulas which, in fact, 
find their inception and the framework 
for their development within the very 
same Atlantic Pact. 

I believe it must immediately be 
stated—and I trust this is apparent from 
my previous remarks—that historical 
evolution necessarily carries with it an 
intensification of the relations between 
the Atlantic states, a strengthening of 
their ties in every field, an ever increas- 
ing closeness of their contacts. In other 
words, the fact that the alliance is an 
essential factor in the defense of our 
civilization and the consequent develop- 
ment of relations in all fields between its 
members allows us to conceive at some 
future date the creation of a solid and 
permanent organization formed by the 
countries having a substantially similar 
moral and social structure; that is, a true 
Atlantic Community, as it is in the spirit 
of article 2 of the treaty which already 
binds us. 

How can we meet this goal which I 
consider of basic importance? It seems 
to me that there are two roads to be con- 
sidered. The first consists in making 
every effort to attain, without inter- 
mediate structures or stages, the crea- 
tion of governmental and parliamentary 
institutions grouping together countries 
located on both shores of the Atlantic. 
The second consists in an attempt to 
create this community through the 
gradual fusion of groups of states with- 
in the alliance into larger political 
entities. [Applause.] 

It is easy to realize that a unification 
process affecting such a great number of 
states, as are the members of the 
alliance, can only take place at a very 
slow pace and with great difficulties, 
unless we envisage or propose intermedi- 
ate stages or steps. 

The second solution, therefore, seems 
more realistic since it foresees sub- 
sequent phases of amalgamation of 
countries more similar in structure: and 
this is the very road indicated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his Philadelphia speech 
of July 4, 1962, when he first mentioned 
an Atlantic partnership of equals, ad- 
vocating an Atlantic association based 
upon two main pillars: America on one 
side, a united Europe on the other. 

This is the program we believe must 
be implemented. Within this frame we 
intend to set the efforts that we have 
been making for many years to build a 
democratic Europe and, as it has come to 
be known in our times, an open one. 
This Europe, too, can be created through 
subsequent phases and with increasing 
extension; but, at the conclusion of its 
development, it is clear that it must in- 
clude all the peoples that, through the 
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centuries, have been the actors in the 
drama of the Western World, from Great 
Britain to the ultimate border beyond 
which man is no longer the author of his 
own destiny, but the executor of pro- 
grams imposed upon him from the ex- 
terior. 

When we think of Europe today, and 
when we thought of Europe yesterday, 
following the steps of the great Italians 
who preceded us—Alcide De Gasperi and 
Carlo Sforza—we do not think of some- 
thing that should be severed from Amer- 
ica. On the contrary, we believe that, 
precisely in order to achieve a deeper 
integration within the alliance; that is, 
an Atlantic Community, we must as soon 
as possible create the Atlantic partner- 
ship; and therefore create, within the 
Atlantic alliance, a united Europe. 
[Applause.] 

A Europe thus united is necessary for 
stability and balance. It is necessary 
because the major problems of our times 
transcend national possibilities. It is 
necessary for our defense. It is neces- 
sary for the complete development of 
the energy and means which essentially 
belong to our old Continent. For some 
time we have been aiming, with dedica- 
tion and success, at the economic inte- 
gration of Europe through the Common 
Market. But if Europe wants to be 
strengthened, if it wants to maintain its 
role and be equal to its tasks in the times 
in which we live, it must also unite po- 
litically: A divided Europe would rapidly 
become anachronistic and outdated. 
[Applause.] 

In our view, therefore, the Atlantic 
alliance, the Atlantic partnership and 
Atlantic unity are intimately related ele- 
ments. The alliance is, in fact, the real- 
ity of today which holds us together and 
favors European unification. The At- 
lantic partnership is a second step and 
European unity is the necessary premise 
to carry out this step. But the Europe 
we want to create is a Europe tied to 
America by indissoluble bonds of inter- 
dependence, of loyalty and solidarity, 
bonds which must unite the peoples that 
live around the Mediterranean of our 
era—the Atlantic Ocean—and that must 
foreshadow the creation of the greatest 
society of free peoples: The Atlantic 
Community. [Applause.] 

The task of reenforcing the alliance, 
in view of its goal, must parallel a relent- 
less action for the clarification of East- 
West relations, for the improvement of 
international climate, for the search of a 
greater mutual trust, and for the de- 
crease of the risks of war. There is no 
doubt that only the Atlantic alliance, in 
all its firmness, can have the necessary 
authority to begin a constructive dia- 
log with the Communist world. 

Our policy is also pledged to peaceful 
and agreed upon solutions of pending 
international problems. In this per- 
spective, Italy will continue actively to 
support the authority and the work of the 
United Nations, which we consider the 
forum in which the world’s most im- 
portant problems can find their peaceful 
and just solution. [Applause.] 

Our participation in the alliance and 
the consciousness of belonging to West- 
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ern civilization, that is, Christian civi- 
lization, are solemn pledges of progress 
for all countries: they are the pledges 
to foster within each nation economic 
and social development, to protect and 
expand individual freedom, to offer as- 
sistance to other countries which are in 
need, without distinction to continent, 
race, or creed, without setting political 
conditions. This pledge of progress may 
allow each country to carry out a task 
transcending its size and may give to 
each of them a true greatness. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Italy is conscious of the conciliatory 
and firm spirit which guides the United 
States and knows that the great demo- 
cratic Nation which you so gallantly 
represent and whose will you express, 
feels the need for an open and contin- 
uous consultation between the allies to 
determine the essential paths which are 
to be followed in the dialog between 
East and West. 

President Johnson has recently said, 
before the United Nations Assembly, a 
few words which I would like to recall 
today: 

If there is one commitment more than 
any other that I would like to leave with 
you today, it is my unswerving commitment 
to the keeping and to the strengthening of 
the peace. Peace is a journey of a thousand 
miles and it must be taken one step at a 
time. 


We thoroughly share the profound 
meaning of these words. [Applause.] 

I have recalled the constant and re- 
newed leavening of ideals which united 
us in the past and join us today. Weare 
convinced that these innovating trends 
in various national communities are not 
isolated phenomena, but rather are part 
of the evolutionary process of human so- 
ciety. We are convinced that all the 
peoples look forward to attaining free 
and democratic institutions. In the de- 
cisive struggle between East and West, 
which is the mark of our era, we do not 
doubt that the union of all peoples will 
develop harmoniously in accordance 
with the values of our common civiliza- 
tion—the values which we take as our 
task and our will to defend. [Ap- 
plause.] 

These are the principles and the pro- 
grams in which we believe. These are 
the ties which unite the family of West- 
ern peoples and especially—of this I am 
firmly convinced—Italy and the United 
States. [Applause.] 

If freedom is, as we do believe, the 
strongest leaven of today’s civilization, 
and if it is embodied in our Western so- 
ciety more deeply than in any other, the 
outcome of our friendship and our co- 
operation will certainly be meaningful. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 12 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m., the 
President of the Italian Republic, accom- 
panied by the committee of escort, re- 
tired from the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: The members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the Ambassadors, Minis- 
ters, and chargé d’affaires of foreign 
governments. 
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The SPEAKER, The joint meeting of 
the two Houses is hereby dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o’clock p.m., the joint 
meeting of the two Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired, at 2 o’clock 
p.m., the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 


DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that these proceed- 
ings be printed in Italian as well as in 
English. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from. Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment is a national problem which 
cannot and must not be ignored. 

It is saddening to see a friend and 
neighbor who is advancing in age lose 
his job after years of fruitful employ- 
ment. Nothing is more damaging to the 
morale of the head of a family than to be 
unable to find work when he is willing 
and eager to do so. 

If we are to take up the slack in em- 
ployment caused by automation and re- 
duced defense spending, we must show 
concern and take action. There is no 
easy solution, but the economy must be 
stimulated. We must now consider Gov- 
ernment spending for peacetime purposes 
such as homes, schools, and hospitals. 
This will not only provide needed facil- 
ities, but will make jobs. 

I consider unemployment to be a chal- 
lenge to our way of life, and I intend to 
support measures designed to combat this 
great waste of human resources. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW CANAL IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
crisis in our relations with the Republic 
of Panama and the threat to our position 
in the Canal Zone point up again the 
need for urgent consideration of this 
whole problem. 

The canal has been inadequate for 
years. Some larger ships, including our 
aircraft carriers and tankers, cannot get 
through the canal, and the traffic pre- 
sents many problems and delays. 

For many years there have been advo- 
cates of a new canal located in Nicaragua. 
There are several practicable routes in 
Nicaragua. Some of them would take 
advantage of two naturallakes. It would 
also be possible to build a sea level route 
through Nicaragua, which would be much 
easier to defend and maintain, once con- 
structed. 

There would be problems in the con- 
struction of a new canal, and it might not 
answer all of our needs. It assuredly 
would be an improvement. 

It is interesting that despite their re- 
peated demands and protestations the 
Panamanian officials have said that they 
want any new canal to be built on their 
territory. Frankly, in view of recent 
problems there, we would be foolish to 
consider the construction of a new canal 
in Panamanian territory. 

The events of last week should greatly 
accelerate our consideration of this mat- 
ter. Continued operation of a canal in 
Central America to link the Atlantic with 
the Pacific is of vital importance to the 
United States, to the prosperity of Cen- 
tral America, and to the free world. To 
create a new canal free from the black- 
mail demands of Castroites is a welcome 
prospect. 


PROPOSED STATEHOOD FOR 
PANAMA 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, a 
peace of the world that can be destroyed 
by schoolchildren is indeed a most tenu- 
ous sort of peace. It seems to me that we 
cannot do without the Panama Canal. 
Under the shipping rates of the world, we 
cannot afford to have anyone else set the 
tolls through the Panama Canal. I pro- 
pose that we really take a bold step. I 
see no real reason, except for nationalism 
in Panama, for our not offering Panama 
statehood. I suggest that we offer state- 
hood to Panama. Let us fly one flag, use 
one army, and that the flag and Army of 
the United States, with Panama a State. 
Let us guarantee the safety of the canal 
forever. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 7] 

Addabbo Harvey, Mich. Norblad 
Anderson Hébert O’Brien, II 
Andrews, Ala. Herlong O'Hara, Mich 
Aspinall Hoffman O'Konski 
Baring Holifield Pepper 

Holland Philbin 
Bass Hosmer Pillion 
Becker Johansen Pirnie 
Bell Jones, Ala. Powell 
Blatnik Kee Pucinskt 
Bromwell Kelly ins 
Buckley Keogh Randall 
Cameron Kluczynski Rhodes, Ariz 
Cederberg Laird Riehlman 
Clancy Landrum Rivers, Alaska 
Cohelan Lankford Rostenkowski 
Collier Leggett Roybal 
Davis, Tenn Lesinski Saylor 
Dawson Lloyd Schneebeli 
Denton McIntire Schwengel 
Diggs MacG r Sheppard 
Donohue Martin, Calif. Sibal 
Everett Martin, Mass. Sickles 
Fogarty Mathias Smith, Iowa 
Frelinghuysen Matsunaga Staebler 
Pulton, Pa. May Taft 
Garmatz Michel Thompson, La 
Gary Miller, Calif. Thompson, N.J 
Gill Milliken Wickersham 
Gubser Moorhead Willis 
Hagen, Calif. Morrison Wilson, 
Halleck Morton Charles H. 
Harsha Murray 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 336 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


STAFFING COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTERS 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
mental illness has been called the Na- 
tion’s most serious health problem. Half 
our hospital beds are occupied by mental 
patients; and the direct cost of caring 
for the mentally ill, mostly in State men- 
tal institutions, has been estimated at $2 
billion annually. The loss to the econ- 
omy in terms of wages and productivity 
because of mental illness is incalculable. 

President Kennedy was well aware of 
the importance of the mental health and 
mental retardation problem. As a result 
of his concern, President Kennedy spon- 
sored the Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act of 1963, which was en- 
acted last session. 

Title II of this act, which provides for 
the construction of community mental 
health centers, is one of the most impor- 
tant provisions. Unless these centers 
are constructed and properly staffed, we 
will not be able adequately to meet the 
critical problem of mental illness. It is 
unfortunate that the staffing provisions 
of the original administration proposal 
were not included in the bill which the 
House passed. 
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The need for Federal assistance in 
staffing the centers is evident in the con- 
ditions prevailing in State mental insti- 
tutions as outlined in House Report No. 
694 on the Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act of 1963 on page 11: 

Only a small percentage of the institutions 
can be said to be therapeutic and not merely 
custodial. In 1959, there were less than 
1,000 psychiatrists employed in caring for 
the more than half a million people in State 
mental institutions—or less than 1 psychia- 
trist for 500 patients. According to the 
standards of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, the State mental institutions are 
only 20 percent adequately staffed with 
nurses, 35 percent with social workers, 65 
percent with psychologists, and 45 percent 
with psychiatrists. 


Mr. Speaker, today I have introduced 
a bill to provide grants-in-aid to assist 
the States to staff community mental 
health centers constructed under the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act. 
This bill would enact the original provi- 
sions which were omitted by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. In view of the crucial prob- 
lem of mental illness, I hope that we can 
take another major step this session by 
adopting it. 


REPRESENTATION OF INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to House Resolution 
579, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 7457) to provide 
legal assistance for indigent defendants 
in criminal cases in U.S. courts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 7457, with Mr. 
Nrx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7457) to pro- 
vide legal assistance for indigent defend- 
ants in criminal cases in U.S. courts. 

The right of representation by counsel 
is fundamental in our judicial system. 
Many States have some form of public 
defender systems, and others have a sys- 
tem of individual assignment to indigent 
defendants. The Supreme Court of the 
United States some time ago, in 1938, in 
fact, set aside convictions where men 
were not represented in court. This has 
developed a problem that must be met if 
we are to carry out our judicial system. 

Since that time the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the House and of the other body 
have had a number of bills introduced 
and at various sessions hearings have 
been held on the question of the appoint- 
ment and payment of counsel for indi- 
gent defendants. The present Federal 
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system does not permit the payment of 
counsel assigned by the judge to repre- 
sent the defendant. This has worked a 
hardship on both the legal profession 
and those charged with crime. Just how 
to best meet this problem has been re- 
solved, at least temporarily, as far as 
the House Committee on the Judiciary is 
concerned, in its report on the bill H.R. 
7457. 

This is a method whereby the re- 
spective district courts may provide a 
list of those who should be capable of 
representing defendants in indigent 
cases. When a man is charged with a 
crime and brought before a commis- 
sioner, or before a judge, he can then 
disclose whether or not he has counsel 
and, if he does not have counsel, what 
opportunity he may have to secure suf- 
ficient money to be properly represented. 

The bill, H.R. 7457, provides that 
whenever this list has been prepared by 
the district judge and a man is arrested 
for a crime and brought before a U.S. 
Commission, he is then afforded an op- 
portunity to have counsel appointed for 
him under this system. 

This system also provides that a list 
of lawyers of bar association or a legal 
aid association may also be used to fur- 
nish trained lawyers to defend indigent 
defendants. 

This bill provides that if that arrange- 
ment is carried out, then the court is 
authorized under the procedure to pay 
for this service to that association. The 
amounts are fixed in this bill. That is to 
say, if a man is selected to represent an 
indigent defendant after the defendant 
has convinced the commissioner or the 
judge that he does not have money to 
pay for a lawyer, then the lawyer as- 
signed shall receive the sum of $10 an 
hour while he works on the case outside 
of court, and he will get the additional 
sum of $15 an hour when he appears in 
court. 

Under this setup, the defendant is 
then assured of adequate representa- 
tion. There is a further provision in this 
bill which would authorize the judge, 
when in his opinion the assigned counsel 
is in need of technical or expert assist- 
ance in the nature of witnesses or hand- 
writing experts and investigative serv- 
ice—the court is authorized to appoint 
men in those fields to assist the counsel 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Chairman, that briefly describes 
the contents of this bill. I may say 
that originally, part of the testimony be- 
fore the committee was that the best 
system would be as provided in the Sen- 
ate bill which was heretofore approved. 
That system set up a public defender 
system for respective districts under cer- 
tain circumstances, it usually being the 
intention to set up the public defender 
with an office therein for a full-time job; 
and this office would be approved by the 
circuit court. The House Committee on 
the Judiciary did not feel, at least as its 
feeling was expressed by vote, that this 
was a proper system. They did not adopt 
it, but instead reported H.R. 7457, which 
is now before the House. 

The cost in connection with the oper- 
ation of this proposed legislation is not 
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certain. We can readily understand 
why it would not be certain, because we 
do not know how many indigent defend- 
ants there may be. It is estimated that 
approximately 25 to 30 percent of the 
individuals charged with crime will be 
indigent defendants. If that figure is 
accurate, then 25 or 30 percent of all the 
men brought before the Commission or 
before the judge will have counsel as- 
signed to them. 

Should it develop that a defendant 
perhaps has sufficient money to pay for 
a lawyer to start his case, and then runs 
out of money, there is a provision in the 
bill that the court would then be au- 
thorized to appoint a lawyer for him. 

The estimate of the cost, as I indi- 
cated a moment ago, is uncertain. How- 
ever, it is believed that under the sys- 
tem under which there would be full- 
time salaried public defenders the cost 
would have been approximately $3.5 mil- 
lion a year. 

The only way we shall be able to carry 
out the mandate of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is to adopt some 
system which will assure an individual 
the right to be represented by counsel 
from the time he is charged with a 
crime. 

In the enforcement of our criminal 
laws we cannot afford to take a chance 
of a man not being adequately repre- 
sented, which might cause a court to set 
aside his conviction. Therefore, I be- 
lieve it is in the best interests of the 
Nation that we adopt this proposed sys- 
tem, to make certain that those who are 
charged with crimes will be adequately 
represented before a court. 

I urge Members to support this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moores], the 
author of the pending bill. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7457. This bill pro- 
vides a well-reasoned and effective means 
of affording legal assistance for indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in U.S. 
courts. 

Upon enactment of H.R. 7457, every 
defendant, charged with a Federal crime, 
who is financially unable to obtain coun- 
sel and who does not waive the right to 
counsel, shall have counsel appointed or 
assigned to him by the U.S, Commissioner 
or judge before whom he appears. 

The 87 judicial districts and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in complying with 
H.R. 7457, are authorized to appoint 
counsel for indigent defendants who are 
in private practice. These counsel will 
be chosen from a panel of attorneys es- 
tablished by the district judges. By this 
means, no one attorney will be required 
to shoulder an undue burden and quali- 
fied representation will be assured to 
indigent defendants. In addition, the 
panel system will safeguard the appoint- 
ment of skilled counsel by U.S. Commis- 
sioners. Since many Commissioners are 
not attorneys themselves and do not 
frequently have the high degree of ex- 
pertise in criminal cases as district court 
judges, the requirement that a Com- 
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missioner select an attorney from a panel 
prepared by the judge will assure effec- 
tive representation. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 7457, 
the judicial districts may assign counsel 
to indigent defendants who have been 
made available by a local bar associa- 
tion or local legal aid society. 

As will be discussed more fully below, 
this choice will be of particular value in 
those districts where the services of legal 
aid societies and bar associations are 
being regularly utilized today. More- 
over, in those cases where conflicting 
interests of two or more codefendants 
require the appointment of separate 
counsel, the use of both appointed and 
assigned counsel will prove beneficial. 
In the interests of justice, the Commis- 
sioner or court may also substitute ap- 
pointed or assigned counsel at any stage 
of the proceedings. 

Counsel shall be appointed to repre- 
sent an indigent defendant at every stage 
of the proceedings from initial appear- 
ance before the U.S. Commissioner or 
court through appeal. Where a defend- 
ant initially has retained his own at- 
torney and then becomes impecunious, 
the court is authorized to appoint or as- 
sign counsel at such subsequent state. 
Moreover, if counsel is initially ap- 
pointed or assigned and then the court 
discovers that the defendant is finan- 
cially able to obtain counsel or to make 
partial payment for representation, the 
court may terminate the appointed or 
assigned counsel, or require that the de- 
fendant meet a portion of the cost of 
counsel. 

At the conclusion of the representa- 
tion or any segment thereof, the district 
court—in behalf of itself and the Com- 
missioner—or the court of appeals shall 
compensate appointed or assigned coun- 
sel at the rate not to exceed $15 per hour 
for time expended in court and $10 per 
hour for time reasonably expended out- 
side of court or before the U.S. Com- 
missioner. Such counsel shall be reim- 
bursed for expenses reasonably incurred 
in representing indigent defendants. In 
addition, the court, in an ex parte pro- 
ceeding, may authorize the appointed, 
assigned counsel or having paid counsel 
if defendant is financially unable to de- 
fray such cost, to obtain investigative, 
expert or other services necessary to an 
adequate defense. Each claim for com- 
pensation shall be accompanied by sup- 
porting affidavits of time expended, serv- 
ices rendered, and expenses incurred. In 
the case of representation by counsel, the 
total compensation to be paid each at- 
torney shall not exceed $500 in case of 
felony and $300 in case of misdemeanor. 
In the case of investigative or expert 
services, the compensation shall be rea- 
sonable in nature as determined by the 
court. Payments to the courts to carry 
out the provisions of this bill have been 
made subject to the supervision of the 
Director of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts who, in turn, is under the 
supervision of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a crying need exists to- 
day for the enactment of H.R. 7457. 
From the birth of our great system of 
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government, equal standing before the 
law has been recognized as a basic prin- 
ciple of justice. The sixth amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution provides that: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to have the As- 
sistance of Counsel for his defence. 


And, for over 25 years, the Supreme 
Court has equated this constitutional 
mandate with the right of the poor man, 
as well as the rich, to have the services 
of counsel. Otherwise, the theoretical 
right without a practical means would 
provide little succor to the person of lit- 
tle means. 

In an effort to complement this re- 
quirement of the Supreme Court, the 
Federal judiciary has regularly made it 
a practice to assign attorneys in private 
practice or employed by a legal aid so- 
ciety or local public defender organiza- 
tion to represent indigent defendants. 
In the absence of legislation to compen- 
sate court-appointed counsel, however, 
attorneys, so assigned, have been forced 
to work on a voluntary basis and fre- 
quently pay many expenses out of their 
own pocket. This clearly is neither fair 
to the attorney or organization, nor to 
the scheme of equal justice. 

To meet this failing, numerous bills 
were introduced and referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee. Many al- 
ternative schemes were suggested in 
these bills for correcting the abuse. 
Among them was a proposal offered by 
the administration. That proposal 
would have provided for counsel ap- 
pointed by a court from among lawyers 
in private practice or assigned from local 
legal aid or local public defender or- 
ganizations. In addition, however, the 
administration bill would have author- 
ized each district court to establish a 
Federal Public Defender Office in its 
district, staffed by full or part-time at- 
torneys, investigators, clerical assistants 
and other personnel. This, in my mind, 
is totally inconsistent with even-handed 
justice, democratic society, and good 
commonsense. 

Beyond question, the primary objec- 
tion to the creation of a Federal Public 
Defender Office is the fear that it will 
undermine the Anglo-Saxon tradition in 
America of combative trial proceedings 
where the lawyer for the defendant is 
free of State control and thereby free to 
render the best defense he is capable of 
making. The Federal judicial system is 
appointed by the Government and paid 
by the Government. The Federal pros- 
ecutor and the Federal investigator and 
the Federal marshall are appointed by 
the Government and paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Do we now want the attor- 
neys who represent individuals charged 
with a crime to be appointed by the 
Government and paid by the Govern- 
ment? 

I recognize that each lawyer takes an 
oath to protect the interests of his client 
above all else so long as such protection 
is extended in an ethical manner. I also 
recognize that an attorney, acting as a 
public defender, might never face or, if 
faced, never succumb to pressures of gov- 
ernment in doing his duty. After all, 
Federal judges are on the payroll of the 
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Government and, yet, they rarely face 
improper Federal control. But, the posi- 


tion of an attorney, appointed as a public 
defender for a short term of years and, 
perhaps, young and ambitious, as opposed 
to that of a judge with lifetime tenure is 
so great that a comparison is not possible. 
The better comparison, of course, is that 
between public defender and prosecutor. 
And, there is no question that Federal 
prosecutors are subject at times to pres- 
sures from above. 

In our Nation, we have so far managed 
to keep our channels of justice free from 
totalitarian abuse and political chica- 
nery. With the continued growth of 
government, however, and the continued 
pressure from alien systems of govern- 
ment, resistance to the usurpations of our 
liberty become more difficult. 

Aside from the issue of the control over 
a Federal public defender by the Gov- 
ernment, there exists the more limited 
issue of possible unjustified control by 
the Federal judiciary. Under the ad- 
ministration proposal, the public defend- 
er would be appointed by the district 
judge in the district where he was to be 
located. Thus, we would have a situa- 
tion where the public defender would be 
located in the same building and, per- 
haps, just down the hall from where the 
judge had his chambers. 

Major objection to creating the office 
of Federal Public Defender is that it can 
lead to wasteful expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money and foment a new level of 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The Attorney General, in his testimony 
before Subcommittee 5 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, presented the costs of 
operating public defender offices, to- 
gether with the costs of compensating 
private or legal aid counsel in those dis- 
tricts where public defenders are not ap- 
pointed. He indicated that of the 87 dis- 
tricts and the District of Columbia in the 
country, only 11 would establish public 
defender offices: 3 large districts— 
southern district of California, District 
of Columbia, and southern district of 
New York; 2 sublarge districts—northern 
district of California and Arizona; 4 
medium districts—New Mexico, western 
district of Missouri, eastern district of 
Tennessee, and middle district of North 
Carolina; and 2 submedium districts— 
Oregon and eastern district of New York. 

In examining this estimation, it seems 
difficult to believe that only 11 districts 
would demand public defenders. This 
is particularly true since a number of 
the larger districts in the country are 
not included in the analysis. In fact, 
this analysis of the Attorney General has 
no solid foundation for its limitation to 
11 districts. We well recognize that a 
clamor will occur from certain quarters 
in every district that the district is en- 
titled to a defender office. It will be the 
prestigious thing to do. Judge William 
F. Smith of the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in fact, testified before a sub- 
committee of the other body that 26 dis- 
tricts would require a salaried full or 
part-time public defender. And, the 
judge would be in a position to know 
since he is chairman of the Judicial 
Conference Committee on Administra- 
tion of Criminal Laws. This estimate, 
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moreover, is based strictly on caseloads. 
As indicated above, other factors will 
surely increase the number. 

Aside from the creation of many more 
public defender offices than the Attorney 
General predicted, the number of staff 
personnel per office would far exceed his 
estimate. For example, in each large 
district, the estimate was made that one 
public defender and four assistants 
would be employed. When it is recog- 
nized, however, that the southern dis- 
trict of California—one of the three 
large districts listed by the Attorney 
General—has three divisions, then it 
seems naive to assume that the entire 
district will only employ five attorneys. 
Or take the Attorney General’s estimate 
on the medium districts—there he main- 
tains that only two attorneys need be 
employed. Yet, the western district of 
Missouri—one of the four medium dis- 

_ tricts so specified—has five divisions. 

From the above, it does not seem diffi- 
cult to assume that the number of attor- 
neys appointed in each district will far 
exceed the present estimate. In fact, 
the tendency is bound to occur that each 
public defender office will mirror in size 
and location each U.S. attorney’s office. 
And, what is said concerning the num- 
ber of attorneys can also be said about 
investigators, secretaries, libraries, office 
space, and the accompanying expenses 
for retirement, travel, and other over- 
head. This conclusion may be con- 
sidered particularly relevant when it is 
realized that the public defender would 
have been authorized to appoint all 
assistants under the administration bill. 
When this is coupled with the expected 
number of offices that will be set up, the 
expenses will more than double the pre- 
dicted sum of $3.5 million a year sug- 
gested by the Attorney General. 

The final grievous wrong with a Fed- 
eral public defender system is that it will 
sooner or later smother the commend- 
able legal assistance presently being 
rendered by private court-appointed at- 
torneys, legal aid societies, bar associ- 
ations, and local public defender organi- 
zations. 

Today, there are in existence 92 legal 
aid and local public defender organiza- 
tions supported by State and local funds. 
There are also 11 privately financed legal 
aid societies and 7 organizations financed 
by a combination of public and private 
funds. Sixteen States and the District 
of Columbia maintain these offices, in- 
cluding among others, the States of Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Tennessee where 
public defender offices have been pro- 
posed. In addition, many local bar asso- 
ciations, such as those of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, have set up superbly 
working panels for providing counsel to 
indigent criminal defendants in Federal 
courts. This system of State or private 
assistance to the impoverished accused 
would slowly grind to a halt if the Fed- 
eral public defender moved in. If any- 
one can cite an example where Federal 
bureaucracy has not driven out effective 
State and local self-help, then I shall be 
glad to reappraise my fear. 

If we were faced with a situation 
where the local legal aid societies, local 


public defender organizations, and bar 
associations were not providing satis- 
factory representation, then there would 
exist a basis for filling the vacuum by 
creating the Office of Federal Public 
Defender. The exact opposite exists, 
however. Nothing but praise exists for 
the operations of the New York Legal 
Aid Society; the Voluntary Defender 
Association of Philadelphia; the Harvard 
Voluntary Defenders of Cambridge, 
Mass.; the Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
Ohio, legal aid associations; and many 
more. 

In fact, the most surprising aspect of 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee hear- 
ings on this matter was that each wit- 
ness who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to testify in support of Federal 
public defenders indicated that they 
were only interested in the concept for 
someone else’s district and not their 
own. The chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Defense of Indigent Persons 
Accused of Crime, American Bar Associ- 
ation; the president of the Ohio Bar 
Associattion; the president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; and the chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Legal Aid 
Work, American Bar Association, each 
in their turn, expressed support of the 
public defender system on the Federal 
level, but did not wish to see a defender 
office established in their respective dis- 
tricts—thereby damaging the vitality of 
their local organizations. When it was 
pointed out to some of these witnesses 
that a Federal defender office was in- 
tended for their district, the witnesses 
expressed a hope that such an event 
would not occur. 

There have been statements made by 
those who support the Federal public 
defender system that privately appoint- 
ed counsel have, at times, not rendered 
creditable service; that they have been 
too young or inexperienced; that they 
have not devoted sufficient time to their 
tasks; or that they have failed to present 
the best defense possible. In answer to 
these assertions, I say that the bar has 
been noteworthy in defending indigent 
accused and that the evidence of their 
outstanding work far outweighs the few 
instances of mediocrity. 

Similarly, in a survey presented in a 
Harvard Law School study, 90 percent of 
the judges and prosecutors replying to 
the questionnaire considered the expe- 
rience of assigned counsel adequate, and 
20 percent considered it very adequate. 

In addition, witness after witness who 
appeared before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee maintained that they be- 
lieved court appointed counsel to have 
conducted themselves in a most profes- 
sional manner. 

Finally, solely from the standpoint of 
maintaining a healthy independent bar 
in a healthy and independent society, 
responsibility must be accepted by mem- 
bers of the bar to aid those in need of 
help—thereby shouldering the burdens 
of democratic society. Admittedly, a 
limit is placed on the compensation to 
be granted these counsel. In an effort 
to relieve their financial burden, rea- 
sonable fees are provided for in HR. 
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7457. We cannot, however, hope nor 
should we be expected to compensate 
attorneys to the same degree that a 
wealthy client could do. 

What is necessary is to reimburse an 
atorney for at least his out-of-pocket | 
expenses and overhead. At the mini- 
mum, H.R. 7457 so protects counsel and, | 
at times, it will make them more than 
whole. e 

In conclusion, I strongly urge the 
adoption of H.R. 7457 as the best means 
of safeguarding the interests of indigent 
accused and the strength of the Ameri- 
can systems of justice. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I want the gentle- 
man to know that I favor this legislation 
because it is very, very necessary. How- 
ever, there are certain questions I should 
like to have clarified. 

First, would this be a token payment 
for services, or is it intended that the 
attorney be adequately compensated for 
his services? 

Mr. MOORE. The bill provides that 
in cases of felony, proper affidavit to the 
district judge counsel can be paid $15 
an hour while employed and $10 for his 
officework, but it shall not exceed $500 
in the case of a felony. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I appreciate that. 
The reason I inquire as to whether this 
is to be an adequate or token payment is 
that there is nothing contained in this 
bill to cover appeals. Suppose he has to 
go to the U.S. Supreme Court. Is this 
$300 for a misdemeanor and $500 for a 
felony to be the attorney’s total compen- 
sation? 

Mr. MOORE. May I answer that by 
saying the $500 limitation applies, if the 
appointed attorney represents the de- 
fendant before a Commissioner and all 
the way to the Supreme Court—$500 is 
the total compensation allowed. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. It is a token pay- 
ment rather than adequate compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE. In addition, the ap- 
pointed counsel on making a proper 
showing to the Court he is entitled to all 
of his expenses. As counsel he is en- 
titled to obtain expert witnesses to pro- 
vide aid in that defense. The gentle- 
man uses the term “token.” I do not 
believe we can ever provide an indigent 
defendant with prime legal counsel. In 
a sense this is token. I believe when 
you consider it in the light of the pay- 
ments which are made by the various 
States under a similar system, $500 in 
a sense is adequate compensation. I 
believe it is; however, we may disagree on 
that. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. There is another 
question. Does the $500 apply to the 
case or to the attorney? The reason I 
make this inquiry is: Suppose that dur- 
ing the course of a trial an attorney be- 
comes sick and is unable to continue or 
for one reason or another he resigns 
from the case. Would the $500 then ap- 
ply to the case or the attorney? May 
there be more than one attorney in a 
case representing a defendant, and then 
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would the $500 apply to each attorney or 
to the case? 

Mr. MOORE. With respect to the 
attorney the limitation is $500 with re- 
spect to a case, as the bill is now writ- 
ten, but in the situation the gentleman 
advances, that counsel would become 
ill and unable to continue to serve and 
as far as the court could determine, he 
had expended time which would merit 
a $500 fee, he would be paid. If he had 
to be replaced, because of illness, with 
other counsel, in a situation like that 
I would assume without question that 
two $500 fees could be available. But 
as the bill is now written it is on a 
per-case basis, $500 per case. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I would like to 
make legislative history. Is it the in- 
tention of the gentleman, who I under- 
stand is responsible for the preparation 
of this act, that this be $500 for the 
case or $500 for the lawyer, in view of 
the situation that I have just pro- 
pounded? 

Mr. MOORE. In order that the record 
might be clear, and as the bill is writ- 
ten, it is $500 per case. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 
tleman. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I commend the gentle- 
man for what I think is a step in the 
right direction. There are certain ques- 
tions I, too, would like to ask. I am sure 
every Member of the House agrees with 
the principle stated by the gentleman 
that every defendant should have a right 
to competent counsel. But, I think any 
of us who has had any experience in 
the prosecution of criminal cases recog- 
nizes that most defendants who appear 
and who are asked whether or not they 
are able to pay for counsel, answer in 
the negative. Now whose responsibility 
is it, I ask the gentleman, to determine 
the financial responsibility of the defend- 
ant to pay counsel? 

Mr. MOORE. May I say in response 
to the gentleman’s question, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the district judge, after 
making proper inquiry of the defendant, 
if he is satisfied in response to the ques- 
tions that he puts to the defendant that 
the individual is impoverished and can- 
not possibly provide his own counsel, 
then it is within the discretion of the 
court as to whether or not counsel shall 
be appointed. 

Mr. CAHILL. As I understand the bill 
as written, there is a maximum payment 
of $500 that can be paid in any given 
case? 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CAHILL. Do I understand the 
gentleman correctly then that if the in- 
terrogation discloses that the defendant 
is capable of raising $500 that then 
counsel should not be appointed by the 
court? 

Mr. MOORE, That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman. 


I thank the gen- 
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Mr. CAHILL. I would-like to ask just 
one or two other questions, if I may. I 
understand counsel is limited to $500, 
but I note that expert witnesses are per- 
missible. I would like to know whether 
or not there is any limitation upon the 
payments that may be made to expert 
witnesses such as physicians, psychia- 
trists and the like? 

Mr. MOORE. May I say to the gentle- 
man, as the billis now written, there is 
no limitation as to the investigative serv- 
ices. It is my understanding that the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Porr, will 
offer an amendment to limit the amounts 
which those rendering investigative serv- 
ices and as expert witnesses may receive 
under this bill. 

Mr. CAHILL. Is it the opinion of the 
author of the legislation that since mem- 
bers of the bar are asked to make sacri- 
fices in representing indigent defendants, 
that likewise our medical experts or en- 
gineers or other experts that may be 
called into a case should be asked to 
make sacrifices; and therefore there 
ought to be some limitation upon the 
amount paid to them? 

Mr. MOORE. I have indicated to the 
gentleman from Virginia that I have no 
objection to his amendment. I would 
say to the gentleman, I am in perfect 
accord with the thought that you have 
advanced. I do think we can encourage 
a little more lenient attitude on the part 
of some people who are experts to give 
a little more freely of their time than 
they do today. 

Mr. CAHILL. My last question is this. 
As I read the report and as I understand 
the legislation, there is no requirement 
that the Commissioner or the Federal 
judge rotate counsel from the accredited 
bar associations, but is it not the inten- 
tion of the author that where practi- 
cable and where possible and where equal 
talents are present that this be done and 
that there be absolutely no favoritism 
of any kind shown by either the Commis- 
sioner or the judge? 

Mr. MOORE. That is exactly right. 
As you know, we did discuss the question 
of a rotational system, but we felt on 
balance that in providing the best legal 
defense possible that it would not be a 
good thing to write into the bill. But 
it was our intention that the judge should 
follow the system of rotation, but not be 
bound by it. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the Committee to support and adopt the 
bill, H.R. 7457. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this bill. I am not 
opposed to every defendant having 
counsel, but in my judgment the bill will 
not produce any better counsel for $500 
than any Federal judge could provide 
for nothing now for a defendant. 
Therefore, I am opposed to the bill. 

As a lawyer, I have defended people 
in Federal court without charge, and I 
considered it an honor and a privilege. 
As a lawyer, I have defended people in 
a municipal court and been paid a fee. 
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As a judge I have appointed people to 
defend others charged with crimes. In 
my opinion, a defendant will not get a 
lawyer of higher learning if the lawyer 
is paid such a meager amount, than 
would be available for nothing. 

Second, this is likely to become a 
racket. 

Finally, I believe that lawyers are ob- 
— to give some of their services 

ree. 

I oppose the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us, H.R. 7457, is a good proposal. 
I am for it and I would like to tell you 
why I think it should be passed. 

Under our system of administration of 
justice the right to counsel is funda- 
mental. But suppose the defendant can- 
not afford counsel, what happens? 

Let us take an actual case in order to 
explain the practice and procedure. A 
person is charged with crime. That, of 
course, does not mean that he is guilty 
of the offense. On the contrary, he is 
presumed to be innocent until proven to 
be guilty. His case is set for trial, but 
he comes to court without a lawyer. The 
judge must tell him that he is entitled to 
be represented by counsel. If, after 
questioning him, the judge is satisfied 
that in truth and in fact he cannot hire 
a lawyer the court must appoint counsel 
for him. All of this is well and good but 
how does it work in practice? The hitch 
is that the lawyer appointed to repre- 
sent him will receive no payment, He 
must work for nothing, and most of the 
lawyers do not like to work for glory. 
They must make a living and many of 
them try to duck the appointment, and 
usually the best and busiest lawyers have 
an honest reason to be excused. Conse- 
quently, in many cases, a mediocre law- 
yer must be appointed and he frequently 
does not have his heart in the case, be- 
cause where your purse is there is also 
your heart. And so the appointed law- 
yer frequently does not prepare his case 
well and does not fight it as hard as he 
might. Yet, the defendant may be guilty 
and even the highest priced lawyer could 
not save him. 

In either case, however, innocent or 
guilty, the verdict may be set aside on 
appeal. Why? Because the Supreme 
Court in the last decade or so has fre- 
quently held that a defendant is entitled 
to a competent lawyer at all stages of the 
criminal proceedings. What constitutes 
competency is, of course, a dubious ques- 
tion, but it certainly can be said that the 
court leans in favor of the defendant. 
But not all cases are appealed. The net 
result is that in some cases the guilty 
may be set free; yes, free to commit other 
crimes maybe, while the innocent goes to 
jail. 

In view of this situation, ever since the 
time of Attorney General Cummings 
back in 1933, all Attorneys General have 
recommended that something be done to 
provide counsel for the indigent. Vari- 
ous proposals have been advanced be- 
fore our committee ever since I have 
been a Member of Congress. 
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Under this administration, and under 
previous administrations, the incumbent 
Attorney General has recommended a 
public defender system. Under this sys- 
tem the court, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Attorney General in one form 
or another, would appoint a single public 
defender to represent all indigent de- 
fendants. I am opposed to that system. 
I favor a system of private defenders. 
Under this system a special lawyer would 
be appointed to represent the defendant 
in each case. The judge would choose 
the lawyer or he could pick one from a 
list submitted by the local bar associ- 
ation. The lawyer appointed in each 
case would be paid between $10 and $15 
an hour, but his total fee could not ex- 
ceed $300 in the case of a misdemeanor 
and $500 in the case of a felony. This is 
exactly what this bill wculd do. 

Now let me tell you why I am opposed 
to a single public defender to defend all 
cases. In my opinion, a public defender 
system would concentrate entirely too 
much power in the hands of three peo- 
ple in the administration of justice— 
three Government people: the U.S. attor- 
ney, the public defender, and the judge. 
A Government representative would 
prosecute, a Government representative 
would defend, and a Government repre- 
sentative would judge. Each of them 
would be on the public payroll; each 
would have an office next to the other; 
and perhaps all three would travel to- 
gether from one Federal courthouse to 
another. Iam not imputing motives but 
I am saying that this sort of system is 
contrary to our time-honored system of 
checks and balances. 

And then, too, it must be remembered 
that the Attorney General, a fourth Gov- 
ernment appointee, would necessarily 
have a hand in this thing. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Un- 
der Louisiana law the prosecuting attor- 
ney is elected by the people. It is up to 
him and him alone to decide whom, how, 
and when to prosecute. He has the sole 
power to try or to dismiss and nolle 
prosequi a case and generally to conduct 
criminal proceedings in his own discre- 
tion. If the judge or the attorney general 
of Louisiana should try to interfere with 
his powers, he could tell both of them to 
jump in the lake. I imagine all of this 
is probably true under the laws of all of 
the States. 

Under the Federal system of criminal 
proceedings, however, the U.S. attorneys 
are all under the supervision of the At- 
torney General. I am not pointing the 
finger at the present Attorney General 
because this has been true since the be- 
ginning of the Civil War—since 1861, to 
be specific. And under the Federal sys- 
tem, all major decisions, and very many 
minor decisions, are made right here in 
Washington. 

Those are the reasons why I am op- 
posed to a single public defender system, 
and those are the reasons why I am in 
favor of the court appointing a special 
lawyer for indigent defendants in each 
case. I think it is far better to have a 
different lawyer to fight it out with the 
U.S. attorney in each case than to em- 
bark upon a new and untried system 
whereby appointed public officials would 
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at the same time prosecute, try, and 
judge criminal cases. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, Federal 
legislation to provide paid legal assist- 
ance to impoverished defendants ac- 
cused of crime is a matter of the greatest 
importance. Ever since 1937 the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Department of 
Justice, and the Judicial Conference of 
the United States have recommended 
legislation to provide legal counsel for 
indigent defendants in the Federal 
courts. In 1938 the Supreme Court held 
that it is an essential jurisdictional pre- 
requisite to a Federal court’s authority 
to deprive an accused person of his life 
or liberty, that the accused shall have 
enjoyed the right to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. (Johnson 
v. Zerbst (304 U.S. 458, 467-468).) Ever 
since that decision there has been 
a growing acknowledgment of the need 
for remedial legislation to redress the 
present inadequacies of the legal repre- 
sentation available to indigent defend- 
ants in criminal cases in our Federal 
courts. 

In his state of the Union message on 
January 14 of last year the late lament- 
ed, martyred President stated: 

The right to competent counsel must be 
assured every man accused of crime in a 
Federal court regardless of his means. 


I am very happy to state that this bill 
in a major way has been the work of our 
distinguished colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore]. I am one of those 
who was willing to call this the Moore 
bill. He rendered a yeoman service in 
the fashioning of this vital bill and hon- 
or is due him. I hope, therefore, this 
bill is passed and will be called the Moore 
bill. 

Under the sixth amendment we find: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to have assistance of 
counsel for his discharge. 


This is an absolute right unless com- 
petently and intelligently waived. 

Then the 14th amendment requires due 
process. If counsel for defense is not 
available there is no due process by the 
State. The sixth amendment is made 
obligatory upon the States by the 14th 
amendment and the 6th amendment re- 
quires counsel in Federal cases. 

The practice that we have now is very 
haphazard. It is informal and most ir- 
regular. It differs in every possible 
jurisdiction. There is no compensation 
provided for counsel. Young attorneys 
seeking experience covet these assign- 
ments in the Federal court. They are 
not skilled in matters of this kind enough 
to pit themselves against the expertise 
of the U.S. attorney with the result that 
the defendant does not, in common par- 
lance, get a fair shake. It is essential to 
have counsel representing these indigent 
defendants who are skilled enough to pit 
themselves against astute prosecutors. 

To give you an illustration of how hap- 
hazard and how inadequate that service 
is, let me give you a case from my own 
experience. When I first got out of law 
school I went to old Judge Chatfield in 
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Brooklyn and I said that I wanted a case. 
In a few days he assigned me a case. 
Well, I did not know much about the 
law; I was quite inexperienced. I was 
assigned an immigration case. The de- 
fendant was a lowly Italian. I was 
seated at the table with this Italian de- 
fendant of mine, on one side. On the 
other side was the U.S. attorney with his 
assistant. The Italian said to me, 

Mr. CELLER, why haven't we got another 
attorney? You are only one. 


I said: 

You cannot afford to have even one attor- 
ney, much less another, and the court has 
appointed me. 


I said to him: 
Why do you want another attorney? 


He said: 

The district attorney has a man with him. 
When Mr. District Attorney stands up and 
speaks to the court the other man thinks. 
When you stand up nobody thinks. 


That is about the situation as it occurs 
in our Federal court. These lawyers 
have not yet cut their eyeteeth, so to 
speak, when they try these cases, to the 
woeful disadvantage of the defendant. 
This bill, I think, will fill a gap, will fill 
a vacuum and do that which is just and 
proper and honest. A great democracy 
such as ours should do no less. The cost, 
in the final analysis, will be infinitesi- 
mal. I have estimated myself the cost, 
and it could not possibly be beyond 
$2,500,000 for the whole of the United 
States. 

That is a small cost when you consider 
that so many lives are in jeopardy and 
so Many may go to prison without ade- 
quate defense. 

For that reason I urge that this Moore 
bill be passed with dispatch. 

H.R. 7457 is modest legislation. It 
does not go as far as my bill but it is an 
exceedingly worthwhile step in correct- 
ing a major procedural injustice. Each 
year nearly 10,000 persons, comprising 
more than 35 percent of defendants in 
all Federal cases, need court appointed 
counsel because they lack the resources 
with which to employ their own. The 
representation furnished by these law- 
yers is necessarily inadequate. There is 
no provision to pay for their services or 
even for their expenses. They are not 
normally appointed until long after the 
arrest takes place. They are often in- 
experienced and overworked. All too 
often, through no fault of theirs, their 
services fall short of providing an ade- 
quate defense. 

I said that H.R. 7457 is a modest bill. 
Its cost to the Government is low com- 
pared to the magnitude of the problem 
it is designed to solve. Under the terms 
of the bill, the maximum which may be 
paid to an attorney regardless of how 
he is appointed or assigned cannot ex- 
ceed $500 in the case of a felony and $300 
in the case of a misdemeanor. On the 
assumption that nearly 10,000 persons 
are in need of the services to be provided 
by the bill, it is clear that the measure 
cannot cost the Government more than 
$5 million annually at the outside. 

Unlike my bill H.R. 4816, H.R. 7457 
does not provide for full-time or part- 
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time public defenders. Nevertheless I 
voted for H.R. 7457 because it represents 
a worthwhile and substantial step in the 
right direction and, frankly, it was the 
best bill we could get. 

The bill provides that in every Federal 
criminal case the defendant must be ad- 
vised of his right to be represented by 
counsel, and that counsel will be ap- 
pointed or assigned if he is financially 
unable to retain one. Unless the defend- 
ant specifically waives his right to coun- 
sel, counsel must then be either ap- 
pointed from a panel designated or ap- 
proved by the judge, or assigned as made 
available by a bar association or legal 
aid society. Separate counsel must be 
assigned for defendants who have con- 
flicting interests—subsection. (a). 

Subsection (b) of the bill provides 
that a defendant is entitled to repre- 
sentation at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, from initial appearance through 
appeal. The court may terminate ap- 
pointments if the defendant becomes 
financially able to pay his own way, and 
may appoint or assign counsel at times 
when it appears that the defendant has 
become indigent. 

Subsection (c) provides that counsel 
supplied under the bill shall be com- 
pensated at rates not exceeding $15 per 
hour for court appearances and $10 per 
hour for time reasonably spent outside of 
court, plus expenses. Claims for com- 
pensation are to be addressed to the 
court before which the attorney repre- 
sented the defendant and each claim 
must be supported by a detailed affidavit. 
The total compensation may not exceed 
$500 in case of a felony and $300 in case 
of a misdemeanor. 

Subsection (b) empowers the court to 
authorize the appointed or assigned 
counsel to obtain investigative, expert 
and other necessary services, and the 
court which authorizes such services 
shall direct the payment of reasonable 
compensation to the person who renders 
them. 

Under subsection (e) the court al- 
locates available funds among appointed 
counsel, organizations making counsel 
available, and persons authorized to per- 
form non-legal services. No person or 
organization may request or accept pay- 
ment in addition to those so allocated. 

Subsection (f) requires reports by the 
court to the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. courts concerning 
appointments and assignment of counsel. 

Under the bill—section 3—each dis- 
trict court and court of appeals would 
be required to commence compensation 
to appointed or assigned counsel within 
6 months after the date of enactment. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. Chairman, a half a loaf is better 
than none. This bill is good and neces- 
sary legislation. Although it does not 
go as far as some would like to see, I urge 
its adoption because it marks the first 
substantial step in redressing a grievous 
shortcoming in our Federal criminal 
procedure. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
firmly support this bill, H.R. 7457. In- 
sofar as the Federal Government has im- 
pact on the individual lives of individual 
persons in this country, I consider this 
bill the most important piece of legis- 
lation the House has had before it in the 
88th Congress. I should like to com- 
mend our colleague from West Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] on his authorship of this 
bill. It gives me great satisfaction to 
know that the gentleman from West 
Virginia, who was early identified with 
this cause and with this legislation in the 
early part of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion when legislation of this kind was 
submitted to the Congress by Attorney 
General Brownell and subsequently by 
Attorney General Rogers, is now seeing 
this legislation moving toward enact- 
ment. 

Sixteen centuries ago, it was stated by 
Lactantius as follows: 

Nobody is poor unless he stands in need of 
justice. It should give us pause not only 
that Magna Carta forced the King to agree 
“to no one will we sell, to no one will we 
refuse,” but also that, in ancient predemo- 
cratic days, many a Bill in Eyre or Bill in 
Chancery successfully asked the aid of the 
court because the petitioner was poor and 
needed help against a wealthy and powerful 
opponent. 


Surely our democracy should follow 
and enlarge upon those examples. Most 
of our State constitutions, echoing 
Magna Carta, proclaim that every per- 
son ought to obtain justice freely with- 
out being obliged to purchase it. 

It was in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, in the year 1836, that in England 
the first statute was passed in our Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence making it a re- 
quirement that indigent defendants be 
supplied with counsel. 

The year 1836 is a long time ago, and 
one would have thought that under a 
system of jurisprudence as important as 
our Federal system some action would 
have been taken before 1963. 

Actually, the history of this subject in 
England is quite interesting. 

In the 18th century defendants were 
allowed to retain counsel only in minor 
cases. Persons accused of felony or 
treason were for the most part required 
to defend themselves, being permitted 
counsel only with respect to points of 
law, not in arguing facts. 

The most famous example of the 
harshness of that system was the trial of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Her trial 
began at Fotheringhay on October 11, 
1586. Two weeks later it was concluded 
at the Star Chamber and Mary was con- 
demned to death. The sentence against 
her. was carried out on February 8, 1587. 

The records indicate at the beginning 
of her trial Mary requested that she be 
permitted counsel. This request was re- 
fused on the ground that, and this is 
from the record: 

Forasmuch as it was a matter de facto 
and not de jure, and altogether concerned 
a criminal case, she neither needed nor ought 
to be allowed counsel in the answering 
thereof. 

Her request was refused. Thus, in full 
accordance with the laws of England, 
Mary was forced to defend herself before 
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her judges on a capital charge in what 
was to her a foreign tongue. 

After this unfortunate event, slowly 
this law changed in England, and by the 
middle of the 18th century Blackstone, 
the great British jurist, had written: 

Upon what face of reason can that assist- 
ance be denied to save the life of a man 
which yet is allowed him in the prosecution 
of every petty trespass? 


And so it went until 1839 when a 
statute was passed. 

In the United States great credit 
should be given to the State of New Jer- 
sey. The gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CaHILL] has been interested in this 
legislation and has participated in its 
formulation from the beginning. I think 
it is noteworthy that New Jersey was the 
first State to provide a statute for the de- 
fense of indigent defendants. That was 
in 1795. Since then many of the States 
have moved forward in this area. Some 
of them have provided fulltime, paid, 
salaried attorneys. In the Federal 
courts we have nothing, and the caseload 
is huge. It is a conservative estimate 
that fully 30 percent of all the criminal 
cases, or roughly 10,000 a year, are cases 
which require counsel for indigent de- 
fendants. 

I happen to think myself that in the 
big cities of this country with heavy case 
loads the judicial districts should have 
the option to provide fulltime public de- 
fender counsel. I offered this by way of 
amendment in the Judiciary Committee 
and the amendment was defeated. I 
have no intention of reoffering it here, as 
I feel the general position of the House 
would be in opposition to it. 

I think this is an excellent bill as far as 
it goes, and it has my enthusiastic sup- 
port. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the, 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN“ 
MEIER). 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise not to make a speech but to make 
two or three comments and ask the au- 
thor of the bill several questions. 

I, too, would like to compliment the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] for the authorship of this bill, 
even though with a great portion of it 
I am in strong disagreement. 

When one considers that the House has 
considered a number of bills, including 
the bill of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, relating to public 
defenders, for a number of years, and 
that the hearings have been great in 
terms of volume on this question; when 
one considers that the administration 
sent down the Criminal Justice Act of 
1963 as their bill, when one considers 
that in July the Senate passed the Crim- 
inal Justice Act of 1963, and when one 
considers that the subcommittee re- 
ported out the Criminal Justice Act of 
1963, the fact that we substituted the 
Moore bill is, I think, genuinely of great 
credit to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Essentially it differs, as I understand it, 
insofar as it does not include the posi- 
tion of the Office of Public Defender. 
Several others have commented on this, 
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especially insofar as the administration 
bill made this purely arbitrary depend- 
ing on the district. This approach would 
coincide with the needs of the judicial 
district. There were some of us who felt 
that perhaps, as the gentlewoman [Mrs. 

GRIFFITHS] indicated in her statement, 
paying lawyers as individuals would not 
qualitatively guarantee any better or 
more equal justice, that in essence it 
might become a lawyers’ pay bill. If it 
were to be so, then it ought to be in- 
cluded in the post office and civil service 
bill of 1964, Rules Committee, rather 
than a separate bill. But in fairness to 
this bill, there is something more in- 
cluded. 

There is a statutory indication of what 
is intended. 

There is outside investigative help that 
indigent defendants need and there is an 
indication that the breadth of defense at 
least from the earliest moment through 
appeal might be present, and this has not 
always been the case in practice. 

In two particulars, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from West Virginia. The 
report indicates that the purpose is to 
provide legal assistance for indigent de- 
fendants in criminal cases in the courts 
of the United States. On line 9, page 1, 
of the bill, it is indicated that “every 
criminal case arising under the laws of 
the United States, where the defendant 
appears without counsel,” is covered. 
While this may be a technical question as 
to the scope of what is intended to be in- 
cluded, it might be important to know, 
whether for example criminal cases in 
the courts of the United States are, in- 
deed, included whether or not they nec- 
essarily must arise under laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

MI. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
‘gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. In response to the gen- 
tleman's question, I would say that un- 
der the Federal rules of procedure, the 
most liberal interpretation probably 
would apply and that this language be- 
ginning on page 1, line 9, of the bill, is 
broad enough to include those cases 
which find themselves in the Federal 
jurisdiction, whether originally as a vio- 
lation of Federal criminal law or whether 
they are there by some motion or petition 
which is made in any one of the other 
jurisdictions; and that all aspects of the 
bill therefore would apply to the situa- 
tion which the gentleman questions. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I thank the 
gentleman for his reply. Would this, in 
the gentleman's view, also apply to a con- 
stitutional question which arrives, let 
us say, in the U.S. Supreme Court, per- 
haps even in the court of appeals, but 
which had itself actually not arisen origi- 
nally in a Federal court? Would the de- 
fendant at that point be entitled to as- 
sistance? 

Mr. MOORE. In the example that 
the gentleman gives, if the case finds it- 
self in one of the higher courts and is a 
case which has its beginning, or the 
nature of which involves a violation of a 
State criminal statute, it is my judgment 
wherever that is found, in whatever area 
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of our judicial system, that this law 
would not apply. The only way that it 
would is if there were by a petition or by 
a motion, a removal, that the pending 
case be transferred to a Federal juris- 
diction. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I thank the 
gentleman. I have just one more ques- 
tion to ask of the gentleman. In an 
earlier version of a bill introduced by the 
gentleman from West Virginia, in fact 
the earlier version, H.R. 6765, there is 
reference made in terms of the type of 
assignment made on page 2 where a 
counsel was made available by a bar asso- 
ciation, legal aid society or other local 
defender organizations established only 
for the purpose of legally representing 
indigent defendants accused of crime. I 
note too that the gentleman today in 
his discussion referred to a bar associa- 
tion, a legal aid society or other local 
defender organizations. Yet, in the 
committee version of the gentleman’s bill, 
the term “local defender organization” 
is stricken. I think it is most unfortu- 
nate. I wonder if the gentleman would 
care to comment on that? 

Mr. MOORE. We felt, in rewriting 
the bill, that the terms bar association” 
and “legal aid society” were all-encom- 
passing. We were going into a new area, 
breaking new ground, and were not in 
any way at all construing it as a partic- 
ular position with respect to what a 
court might construe to be its position 
with respect to the use of those words. 
Therefore, they were deleted. 

In my statement I used the term “local 
defender organization” as I discussed the 
Federal Public Defender Association, and 
I did not use it in terms of explaining 
the contents of H.R. 7457. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. I thank the 
gentleman. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion because it activates a fundamental 
principle in our system of government. 
We are a just government and we are 
governed by the just. Before every court 
in this land, every defendant is innocent 
until the State sustains the burden of 
proof as to his guilt. His innocence is 
not conditioned on his indigence and his 
right to a fair trial with representation 
by competent counsel of his own choice 
is not to be abated or denied by reason 
of poverty. 

The foundation of the right to counsel 
is constitutional and in common with all 
other constitutional rights which guard 
freedom of the individual it must remain 
free from stress and burden, economic or 
circumstantial. The sixth amendment 
provides: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 


shall have the right * * * to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


But as I read the legislation this bill 
does more than assure the safeguard of 
that minimum of effective representa- 
tion necessary to provide an adequate 
defense. It identifies the right of a de- 
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fendant without the means for a com- 
plete defense and, if need be, an appeal, 
a freedom of choice of counsel to be 
compensated by Federal funds. 

It is this latter point which becomes 
important in another context. Our Na- 
tion, and indeed, the entire free world is 
in a period and process of restatement 
of individual rights. 

Our own constitutional rights are gain- 
ing by clarification of their effect on the 
rights of the individual in a democratic 
society. 

One of these rights is the right to an 
education. If today, in this bill, we show 
a due and proper concern for the rights 
of an indigent defendant to a free 
choice of counsel without the burden of 
economic disadvantage, what principle 
should govern the Federal interest in the 
right of its citizens to an adequate educa- 
tion? Surely the same freedom of choice 
again without economic impact or denial 
should apply. 

The right of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation is not arguable. The U.S. Supreme 
Court in Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 
and Price v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 
510, has held that all American citizens 
have the right to control the education 
of their children and that no State shall 
pass a law or otherwise interfere with 
that constitutional right. Is it torture 
or truth to the principle of this bill today 
to state that if an indigent defendant is 
to have the guarantee and the means to 
express his freedom of choice in his de- 
fense in a criminal action then a parent 
should be given the same means and 
guarantee that his children will be 
educated in a school of choice without 
regard to his race or religion, station or 
origin? And what of the religion that 
might be included in the curriculum of 
his school of choice? Shall that vitiate 
the right to funds for education? 
Hardly so, for the Supreme Court again 
said in Murdock against Pennsylvania: 

Freedom of religion is available to all, not 
merely to those who can pay their own way. 


Today we are saying justice is available 
to all, not only those who can pay their 
own way. 

I well realize that this is not the day 
or forum to consider freedom in edu- 
cation. But the temptation to sequence 
the rationale of this bill into the other 
constitutional rights is irresistible. 

It is made so by a precise sentence in 
the minority report on page 12 which 
reads: 

There is no justification for telling a fi- 
nanclally disabled defendant who has re- 
tained his own counsel that he is hereby 
ineligible to receive the expert services which 
would have been available to him had he 
not used the little money he had to pay 
for counsel of his own choice. 


In the right to education it does no 
violence to this well-defined principle 
to paraphrase it. 

There is no justification for telling a 
financially disabled parent who has se- 
lected a school of choice which is not 
tax supported that he is thereby ineligible 
to receive the means to expert education 
which would have been available to him 
had he not used the little money he had 
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to pay for the cost of religious instruc- 
tion in the faith of his own choice. 

The report is even stronger in its next 
sentence: 

The fact that he had saved the Govern- 
ment the cost of furnishing him a lawyer 
should not deprive him of essential defense 
services which he cannot otherwise afford. 


Substitute “parent in search of school” 
for “defendant in search of justice” and 
it reads: 

The fact that he has saved the government 
the cost of furnishing him with a seat in 
a State-supported school should not deprive 
him of the essentials for excellence in edu- 
cation which he cannot otherwise afford. 


There is no point in following the 
route of comparison any longer but if 
we adhere to the principle of a govern- 
ment just and equal in its treatment of 
all its citizens we are going to have to 
cross the bridge of equality in educa- 
tion very soon. 

It is my hope that we will be con- 
sidering measures for the release of mil- 
lions of Americans from the predica- 
ment of poverty and its effect on their 
education as a part of the President’s 
program. When we do the very least we 
can do is preserve to disadvantaged fam- 
ilies the same freedom and guarantee 
of equality we now seek to accord to 
indigent defendants. 

In final analysis the only intent of 
these families is to secure religious in- 
struction for their children together with 
excellence in education. 

This is no crime or misdemeanor in 
this Nation, it is a matter of right and 
like the right we guard today it must be 
served in the cause of justice and served 
without penalty. 

Failure to do so will place the parent 
a level below the indigent defendant in 
the structure of justice. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. ` 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill represents a departure from the gen- 
eral method of practice in the Federal 
courts of this country in that, so far as 
I know, compensation to lawyers who 
have represented indigent defendants 
has never been paid. 

Although I am in full agreement with 
the gentlewoman from Michigan that 
the compensation discussed is totally in- 
adequate, I am nevertheless persuaded 
that the bill is absolutely vital and neces- 
sary. I believe we can cover the question 
of inadequacy of compensation to the at- 
torney, because I firmly believe the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Because of the fact that this represents 
a departure, as I have stated, from our 
traditional manner of practice, it is to 
be a beginning. Should it be determined 
at a future time that the payments being 
made to attorneys who represent indi- 
gent defendants is wholly inadequate, 
and that this law is proving to be a fail- 
ure because of the inadequacy of pay- 
ment, at a subsequent time the law can 
be amended to increase this compensa- 
tion. I say this because in my own State 
of New York attorneys have been as- 
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signed in capital cases—by that I mean 
death cases; murder cases. Originally 
those attorneys received only $250 for 
representing a defendant. It was deter- 
mined, because of the tremendous 
amount of labor necessary to properly 
defend someone, that such an amount 
was inadequate; and it was thereafter 
increased. Today I believe the sum paid 
to attorneys is adequate to a certain de- 
gree, insofar as trial is concerned. That 
sum is about $1,000. 

In such a fashion I believe we can 
overcome the objection to the lack of 
adequate compensation. 

I also believe that a payment should 
not be for the case but should be to the 
attorney. I do not believe, when it is 
necessary for two or three attorneys to 
participate during the course of a trial, 
to represent one defendant, that there 
should be a restriction on the payment of 
$300 in misdemeanor cases or $500 in 
felony cases to the lawyers. I believe the 
court should be given discretion, in order 
that it might determine what would be 
adequate compensation in a particular 
case, I suggest that amendment to the 
members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I sincerely believe the proposed legis- 
lation is vital and should be passed. 

Mr. POFF. I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill because, as indicated by 
the previous speakers, I think this is a 
step in the right direction. I think any 
of us that have practiced law well know 
that lawyers in the United States today 
perform every day of their practicing life 
services without compensation. The 
fact that they have been doing this is in 
my judgment no valid or logical reason 
why they should continue. Certainly, 
it seems to me that any lawyer who takes 
upon himself the responsibility of repre- 
senting a defendant charged with a seri- 
ous Federal crime and who undertakes 
the responsibility of conducting a proper, 
factual, and legal investigation and takes 
upon himself the duty and responsibil- 
ity of advising an individual whose lib- 
erty may be at stake as to whether he 
should plead or whether he should stand 
trial and then maybe for 2 or 3 or even 5 
or 10 days undertakes the defense of that 
individual in a courtroom, is entitled to 
compensation. The difficulty with this 
bill as I see it is that it does not provide 
adequate compensation. Certainly $500 
is not sufficient compensation for any 
qualified member of the bar who appears 
and tries a criminal case for 3, 4, or 5 
days, but at least it is a step in the right 
direction. 

I would just point out that the most 
important time for any defendant to be 
assigned counsel is at the beginning of 
the legal proceedings. How many times 
have all of us who have had any experi- 
ence in criminal law come to realize that 
by the time we are called into the case 
the defendant has already convicted 
himself and that the time for him to 
have had the legal advice has long since 
expired? So this bill at least gives a de- 
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fendant the right to have counsel at the 
very beginning of the proceedings, when 
he needs it most. 

Second, this bill will save the U.S. 
Government a great deal of money be- 
cause every Federal judge will tell you 
today that his calendar is swamped with 
applications by men previously sentenced 
who are appearing through the means 


of habeas corpus seeking a new trial on 


the basis that they did not have counsel. 
when originally sentenced. 

Therefore, I would commend the. 
gentleman from West Virginia and all 
members.of the committee for presenting 
to the Congress a bill that is certainly 
a step in the right direction. 

There are two things about this bill, 
however, that concern me, and I would 
like to address my brief remarks to these 
two things. First of all, I am delighted 
that the gentleman from Virginia is 
going to present an amendment which 
will limit the fees that are to be paid 
to expert witnesses. It makes no sense 
in my judgment that an expert witness 
can come into court and be paid unlim- 
ited fees when the attorney, who has the 
primary responsibility of hiring and re- 
taining the expert in the first instance, 
is limited. I would hope that the gentle- 
man from Virginia will not only limit the 
fees to the maximum given to the lawyer 
but will also in his legislative history 
indicate that the judge should determine 
the fees on the basis of the same hourly 
pay that is given to the lawyer. In other 
words, if a qualified medical expert 
spends 2 hours in the courtroom, in my 
judgment his fee should be $30. He 
should not be permitted to come in and 
submit a bill for $200 or $300. I sincerely 
hope that the gentleman’s amendment 
will indicate that the court in its discre- 
tion should follow the same allowances 
for experts as it is asked to follow for 
lawyers. 

Second, it would be my hope that the 
judges will understand that it is the will 
of this Congress that there shall be no 
favored list of lawyers and that so far 
as practicable every qualified member of 
the bar shall be asked to serve as counsel 
for an indigent defendant and that the 
court shall follow as far as possible a 
rotation system. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROTZMAN]. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7457. While I 
was serving as U.S. attorney for the dis- 
trict of Colorado I witnessed many able, 
young lawyers struggling diligently in 
defense of those who could not afford 
counsel. I was impressed by the con- 
scientious job that they were doing in 
carrying out the mandate that all de- 
fendants in Federal criminal cases be 
properly represented in court. These 
men spent long hours taken away from 
their practice, and many dollars were 
taken from their pocket when they could 
ill afford it. But they conducted them- 
selves to the very best of their ability 
and without complaining that they were 
doing so without recompense. 

One case makes an outstanding ex- 
ample, although I can think of many. 
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In this particular case, a case of mur- 
der on a Ute Indian Reservation, U.S. v. 
Sweezy and Gould, 14664 U.S. district 
court for Colorado, a young attorney, Mr. 
John R. Evans, spent 168 hours prepar- 
ing the defense for the indigent de- 
fendants, and $433.09 out of his pocket 
traveling to New Mexico to find the wit- 
ness whose testimony resulted in the de- 
fendants’ acquittal, after a trial of 5 
full days. Furthermore, these defend- 
ants were also charged with a Dyer Act 
violation which was later dismissed, but 
only after another 31 hours had been 
spent by Mr. Evans on this case. This 
young lawyer went so far as to provide 
his clients with clothing so they would 
make a suitable appearance in court, and 
after the case was closed he took money 
from his pocket again to buy them bus 
tickets for travel home, at a cost of $40. 

Mr, Chairman, it is not my suggestion 
that the Federal Government clothe 
every client appearing in Federal crim- 
inal cases, but it is our duty, I think, to 
see that those of the legal profession who 
gladly donate their time and money in 
defense of the needy as officers of the 
court should be able to clothe them- 
selves. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the author of this legislation, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], and the committee, for a very 
fine job in providing a step in the right 
direction. I would urge all Members to 
support this fine piece of legislation. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of the legislation 
to provide legal representation for in- 
digent defendants in Federal criminal 
proceedings. I believe the bill before us, 
H.R. 7457, is beneficial and vitally needed 
legislation, and I think it will go a long 
way toward solving one of the most im- 
portant deficiencies in the present ad- 
ministration of our system of criminal 
legal jurisprudence. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from West Virginia 
for his superb work in this field and for 
his productive efforts in developing this 
legislation. 

As a sponsor of H.R. 7963, which would 
establish a public defender system as one 
technique to provide legal defense for the 
indigent, I must say that I wish the sub- 
ject bill went further and also provided 
for a public defender system in cases 
where a locality has a large caseload of 
indigent defendants. Still, Iam pleased 
to support the bill before us today, be- 
cause I think it is a good beginning and 
a sound foundation on which we can 
continue to work for a broader and more 
comprehensive program. For this rea- 
son, I hope this bill will be firmly sup- 
ported by my colleagues today. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
just a few moments to touch on some of 
the fundamental concepts that underlie 
our discussion here today. Scripture tells 
us that it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
In stark contrast with the Biblical ad- 
monition against wealth, and by impli- 
cation, in favor of humility and poverty, 
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the administration of our criminal jus- 
tice has increasingly, in recent years been 
weighted on the side of those defendants 
possessed of ample financial resources. 

This deplorable situation is not at- 
tributable to any conscious desire on any- 
one’s part; rather, it stems from the 
enormous increase in our population and 
the skyrocketing costs associated with 
litigation. The costs involved in the de- 
fense of a person accused of crime—at- 
torney’s fees, printing bills, compensa- 
tion for investigative personnel, fees for 
expert witnesses, to mention only a few, 
have, in the words of our late President, 
increased the role which poverty plays 
in our Federal system of criminal jus- 
tice.” It is not necessary to be a lawyer 
or a constitutional scholar to appreciate 
the fact that this unhealthy condition is 
at war with the high ideal contained in 
the phrase “equal justice under law.” 

The Founding Fathers’ overriding con- 
cern for the protection of the individual 
is immortalized in the Bill of Rights. In 
the mandate of the sixth amendment, 
they gave dramatic evidence that this 
concern for the individual did not stop 
short of the person accused of crime. 
That amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States declares: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


This provision has generally been in- 
terpreted to mean that counsel will be 
provided in criminal prosecutions in the 
Federal courts for defendants who are 
financially unable to retain counsel in 
their own behalf, unless such defendants 
expressly waive their right to counsel. 

This interpretation of the sixth 
amendment is restated in rule 44 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
which provides: 

If the defendant appears in court without 
counsel, the court shall advise him of his 
right to counsel and assign counsel to repre- 
scent him at every stage of the proceeding un- 
less he elects to proceed without counsel or 
is able to obtain counsel. 


Just recently, as all of you probably 
know, the Supreme Court held that the 
Constitution requires the States to pro- 
vide a lawyer, on request, for every im- 
poverished defendant in a serious crimi- 
nal case. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental 
guarantee expressed in the sixth amend- 
ment, court decisions, and the provisions 
of rule 44 of our Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, the Federal courts have been 
compelled to develop a hand-to-mouth 
scheme in the case of an indigent ac- 
cused; a scheme which makes a farce of 
due process and the Bill of Rights. At 
present, a Federal judge appoints any 
lawyer he wishes—or can get—to defend 
an indigent without compensation; Ac- 
cording to the American Bar Association 
Special Committee on Defense of Indi- 
gent Persons Accused of Crime, the as- 
signed-counsel procedure works some- 
thing like this: 

Some judges call upon young lawyers, on 
those whose practice is not large, or on any 
lawyer who may be in the courtroom at the 
time. A few judges consider the entire local 
bar to be available and make it a practice 
to designate the ablest and most experienced 
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lawyer available, especially in capital cases. 
+*+ + (But) many judges are reluctant to 
appoint a lawyer who has a thriving practice 
which he will have to set aside in order to 
defend an indigent client. 


This illustration is supported by a sur- 
vey of Federal courts conducted for the 
Harvard Law Review which found that, 
while selection methods varied consider- 
ably, all of the courts frequently ap- 
pointed young lawyers with little experi- 
ence to represent indigents. That this 
procedure is a long way from the ideal of 
equal justice for all is too evident to 
require any elaboration. 

The plight of the courts, the organized 
bar, and I must add, hapless indigent 
accused, becomes more apparent when 
viewed in the context of the present case- 
load in the Federal courts. According 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States, every year nearly 10,000 per- 
sons—one-third of all defendants in 
Federal criminal cases—receive court- 
appointed attorneys because they cannot 
afford to pay for their own. A great 
many more, while able to hire a lawyer, 
cannot pay for the investigation or ex- 
pert witnesses “which can make the dif- 
ference between conviction and acquit- 
tal.” 

In the face of this mounting crisis, a 
number of solutions have been advanced 
to promote the cause of justice by pro- 
viding for the representation of the in- 
digent accused. Prominent among these 
is the concept of the office of the public 
defender. I have been privileged to sup- 
port this approach, and this year intro- 
duced H.R. 7963 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a public defender system as 
one method of meeting the need for legal 
representation of our indigent defend- 
ants. 

Since 1939, a number of bills similar to 
H.R. 7963 have been introduced in Con- 
gress to establish a Federal defender sys- 
tem. The judicial conference of the 
United States in 1939 first approved of a 
public defender proposal, and has since 
reaffirmed its position 17 times. In 1944, 
a special committee composed of distin- 
guished Federal judges, headed by Judge 
Augustus Hand, endorsed bills to provide 
public defenders in the Federal courts. 
The U.S. Department of Justice has sup- 
ported this principle since 1937 and has 
publicly advocated public defender legis- 
lation. The ABA has approved the pub- 
lic defender principle since 1939, and in 
1958 its board of governors specifically 
endorsed a bill pending in the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the public defender concept. In 
my opinion, it represents the most appro- 
priate, efficacious, and expeditious mech- 
anism for ridding us, once and for all, of 
the present irrelevant financial standard 
which has crept into our criminal juris- 
prudence. 

Although the bill now under consider- 
ation by this House is designed to redress 
the present unwholesome situation, it 
falls short of the mark. It is a good step, 
and one which I shall support if it marks 
the limits of the majority’s will to act, 
but I think the time has long since passed 
when we could content ourselves with 
such limited treatment of so serious a 
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subject. This bill completely fails to pro- 
vide for the alternative of a public de- 
fender which, as I have already said, is 
the most appropriate, efficacious, and ex- 
peditious vehicle for the eradication of 
the problem created by the indigent ac- 
cused. As pointed out in separate views 
to the committee report by my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man LINDSAY: 

The advantages of a public defender sys- 
tem, particularly in large urban centers, are 
manifest. A public defender office can pro- 
vide readily available, experienced specialists 
at all stages of a criminal proceeding. It 
can provide the continuity and coverage that 
criminal court practice in large cities re- 
quires, 


I think it abundantly clear that the 
failure of H.R. 7457 to provide for full- 
time public defenders will work an un- 
due hardship in all areas, large or small, 
where the indigent caseload has reached 
staggering proportions. 

In contrast to H.R. 7457, a number of 
proposals, including H.R. 7963, which I 
have introduced, deal more adequately 
with the problem of the defense of the 
indigent and conform to legislation urged 
for more than a decade by the judicial 
conference and by all attorneys in re- 
cent years. 

Under my proposal, each judicial dis- 
trict would be permitted to adopt a plan 
best suited to its needs, drawn from three 
alternative options or using a combina- 
tion of them. The objective is adequate 
compensation for court-appointed de- 
fense attorneys and investigative experts 
to assure justice for the poor. 

The legislation would permit appoint- 
ment of defense counse] from the ranks 
of private attorneys, to be paid up to $15 
an hour; creation of an office of Federal 
public defender, with staff, in district 
with a substantial caseload; or finally, 
drawing defense aid from bar associa- 
tions, legal aid societies, and other local 
defender organizations. 

No district plan would operate without 
approval by the judicial counsel of the 
district’s circuit. 

The legal services would begin at the 
outset of prosecution and continue 
through final appeal. They would in- 
clude court representation, necessary 
investigation work, and expert help. 

This, I submit, is a better bill; it is 
designed to remedy the present emer- 
gency situation and, in my opinion, will 
in the long run, do it more efficiently. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, as I have 
indicated, even though I do not believe 
the subject bill goes far enough, it will be 
a good beginning on a needed reform in 
our judicial system. Accordingly, it shall 
have my support and I urge my col- 
leagues to approve it today. 

Let me remind my colleagues, in con- 
clusion, of some very wise counsel from 
one of our finest jurists, Chief Judge Ed- 
ward Lumbard, of the second circuit, 
who wrote: 

The manner in which any society adminis- 
ters criminal justice measures the value it 


Places on liberty and the dignity of the 
individual. 


Let us show by approval] of legislation 
adequately protecting the poorest de- 
fendant in this country that we do, in- 
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deed, place the very highest value on 
those greatest blessings of our land—the 
liberty and dignity of our people. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
concept that all men are equal before 
the law has been an aspiration of the 
American people since 1776. We have 
moved toward the practical achievement 
of that goal at a somewhat irregular 
rate; but this bill is one more indica- 
tion that we are making progress. 

The members of the Federal bar de- 
serve great credit for the conscientious 
hours they have voluntarily given in the 
defense of indigent clients in the past. 
Yet I think we must all recognize that 
there has been a difference in the repre- 
sentation of indigent clients and the 
more affluent defendants who are able 
to afford their own private counsel in 
Federal courts. This bill will go a long 
way toward wiping out that difference. 

It is interesting to me to note that in 
this matter the States, not the Federal 
Government, have pointed the way to- 
ward greater equality before the courts. 

A system analogous to that which 
would be established by this bill has 
been in force in the State of Maryland 
for many years, and I may say it has 
worked with fairness, with success, and 
has promoted greater justice toward de- 
fendants in our State courts. On the ba- 
sis of that experience I can recommend 
to the Members of the House and urge 
that they support this bill. 

I would associate myself with the re- 
marks just made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. It is not the 
intention of the committee, and I am 
sure it would not be the intention of the 
House, that any small or favored group 
of lawyers should be chosen to constant- 
ly represent indigent clients but, rather, 
that this bill should be given the broad- 
est possible interpretations in providing 
competent defense for all who are called 
to answer at the bar of justice. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, as has already been 
pointed out in the committee earlier, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that any man 
who stands accused before the bar of 
justice is entitled to competent counsel 
at every stage of the proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, I favor the bill under debate 
today. But even in the absence of the 
Supreme Court decision, Mr. Chairman, 
I would favor this bill as a matter of 
compassion and conviction. The ac- 
cused, who is deprived by reason of 
financial handicap of competent counsel, 
has been deprived of what I would like 
to call “total justice,” a phrase which I 
prefer to Mr. Justice Douglas’ phrase, 
“equal justice”. 

I hope and trust this bill essentially 
in its present form will be enthusiasti- 
cally supported and adopted when the 
Committee rises. As indicated earlier, I 
will offer an amendment which will have 
the effect of placing a limitation upon 
the amount of money which can be paid 
to expert witnesses, investigators, de- 
tectives and others associated with the 
assembling of an adequate defense. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to a point 
which I think needs to be made. The 
other body has passed a bill which is now 
lying on the Speaker’s desk. It is my 
understanding that at the conclusion of 
the action on this bill a motion will be 
made to consider the Senate bill, strike 
out everything after the enacting clause 
and substitute the language of the House 
bill as adopted by the House. 

If that should be the case, Mr. Chair- 
man, my question to the acting chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
bill, the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers] is: Can we be as- 
sured that those who will be the con- 
ferees on the part of the House will in- 
sist on the House version of the bill when 
the matter goes to conference? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Of course, 
as the gentleman well knows, I have very 
little if anything to do with the selection 
of the conferees, but as he well recog- 
nizes and as we all recognize, when you 
go to conference if you are selected I 
think your primary duty is to try to up- 
hold the will of the House. The gen- 
tleman also knows that legislation it- 
self is sometimes a compromise. If I 
were selected, I am not in a position to 
state but that I would follow through on 
what the House does. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 
May I add that if I am selected as a con- 
feree I will most strenuously insist upon 
the House version and will oppose any 
effort to substitute in the conference re- 
port the public defender system as that 
“it is now written into the Senate 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask the chairman of the 
committee handling this legislation one 
question, that is, whether or not under 
the provisions of this bill an individual 
who is for example a naturalized citizen 
of the United States or a foreigner 
charged with espionage or an individual 
who is a known Communist associated 
with Communist fronts would be eligible 
for this legal aid. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The de- 
fendant in a case charged with espionage 
or any other crime, upon making a show- 
ing to the Court that he was without 
funds and could not hire a lawyer, would 
get the benefit of the appointment of an 
attorney. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then under 
these circumstances an individual who 
openly advocated the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government would be defended by 
the U.S. Government? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
part of our system. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to propound a question to the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from 
West Virginia. In his remarks about 
the public defender concept he indicated 
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there were some 16 States which provide 
public defenders that would be smoth- 
ered if we had the Federal public de- 
fender system. 

Mr. MOORE. I indicated there were 
16 States in part, only 1 in full, that have 
the public defender system concept in 
operation. In the balance of the States, 
the other 15, they are on a local or coun- 
ty basis. I believe the gentleman's 
county in the State of California has a 
public defender system. 

Mr. CORMAN. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that these public defenders 
provide defense in Federal cases? 

Mr. MOORE. If they are on the 
panel made up by the district judges, 
these public defenders would be utilized 
for appointment and assigned cases. 

Mr. CORMAN. My question is, what 
is the present practice? Is it the prac- 
tice of the States to subsidize the defense 
in Federal courts? It is not in my State. 
The implication was that a defendant 
was represented in Federal cases in 16 
States, by State-financed public defend- 
ers. 

Mr. MOORE. No, I did not mean to 
leave that implication. The public de- 
fender system as it applies in those 16 
States on a local basis or statewide basis 
is for those cases which are in violation 
of State law. They do not provide any 
assistance for Federal cases. 

Mr. CORMAN. It was difficult for me 
to understand how they would be smoth- 
ered in view of the fact they do not de- 
fend cases in the Federal courts, and a 
Federal public defender would defend 
only Federal cases. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will 
yield, the use of the word “smother” had 
and did apply, as I used it, to local legal 
aid societies and private bar associations 
and I felt a Federal public defender sys- 
tem would smother those particular 
agencies that were providing counsel for 
indigent defendants in the Federal field. 

Mr. CORMAN. I would just like to 
say, I support this legislation. I have 
always felt that half a loaf was better 
than none, but this is the first time I 
have had to make a choice between a 


thin slice and none at all. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time in order to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he would 
have any objection to an amendment to 
this bill which would make ineligible the 
appointment of any Member of Congress 
while he is serving as a Member of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Person- 
ally, I do not think it would be ger- 
mane—this is No.1. No. 2, that it should 
not be tied down in that manner and 
limit the judge in case the judge decides 
he wants to appoint such counsel. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. May I make 
this comment in this minute that you 
have allowed me? I think this is in the 
area where we have the business of the 
Congress delayed too much already by 
the activities of attorneys who spend 
more time on their law business than 
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they spend on the floor of Congress and 
delaying the business of this House. I 
think if the lawyers want to be fair 
about this thing, they would remove 
themselves from the likelihood of being 
appointed as an attorney and getting a 
$500 fee in addition to the salary they 
are obtaining while they are a Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Missouri, I have no 
objection at all if he wants to offer such 
an amendment. It would be rather in- 
conceivable that a Member of Congress 
would be placed on a panel of attorneys 
by a Federal judge. But out of an abun- 
dance of precaution, if the gentleman 
will submit the amendment, I see no 
objection to it and I would like it if, per- 
haps, the gentleman from Colorado 
might agree. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to speak briefly 
in support of this bill for representation 
of indigent defendants—H.R. 7457. Iam 
one of the cosponsors of this legislation, 
having introduced H.R. 6499 last May. 

The sixth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion provides, in part: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


This bill takes an important step to- 
ward implementing that provision of our 
Bill of Rights. It provides for compen- 
sated counsel instead of unpaid volun- 
teers. 

Since 1948 I have practiced law in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Our State courts in 
Minnesota provide for paid defense at- 
torneys in criminal cases and in some 
counties full-time public defenders are 
employed. 

The Federal courts, on the other hand, 
have left the defendant to his own re- 
sources. A defendant who can afford to 
hire his own counsel does so. A de- 
fendant without personal resources may 
ask to have a volunteer, upaid lawyer 
assigned. He finds the constitutional 
guarantee of counsel to be a hollow right 
indeed because he has no money to hire 
a lawyer. 

Three important features of this bill 
are first, that counsel will serve at every 
stage of the proceedings; second, the 
attorney will be paid for his time in court 
and in the office; and, third, investigators 
and experts can be hired if necessary to 
help in the defense. 

First. Without this law the usual situ- 
ation has been that an indigent defend- 
ant does not even have a volunteer law- 
yer during the preliminary examination 
and grand jury phases of his case. Only 
when he is finally required to plead 
guilty or not guilty at the arraignment is 
he assigned a lawyer today. The bill we 
are debating would correct this injustice 
by providing counsel earlier so that the 
defendant’s rights can be protected at 
every step of the proceeding. 

Second. Under present law the unpaid, 
volunteer lawyer cannot be expected to 
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be as experienced in criminal law or to be 
as conscientious as a defense attorney re- 
ceiving legal fees. A compensated at- 
torney is more likely to spend the time 
necessary to dig out the evidence, find 
the witnesses and research the law neces- 
sary for a full defense. 

Third. The third benefit under this bill 
is the provision for hiring investigators 
and experts to establish the facts for the 
defense or to meet the evidence of the 
district attorney. 

Legislation like H.R. 7457 was strongly 
endorsed by the Minnesota State Bar As- 
sociation at its convention last spring. 

Experienced attorneys and court of- 
ficials throughout the State support com- 
pensated counsel legislation. Typical re- 
marks from letters sent to me are these 
from William H. Eckley, chief deputy 
clerk of the U.S. district court in Min- 
neapolis, Gerald M. Singer, experienced 
defense attorney of Minneapolis, and 
Murray L. Galinson, former assistant 
U.S. attorney: 

After more than 30 years in the court for 
the district of Minnesota, I feel such legisla- 
tion a necessity because without it the pro- 
tection of indigent defendants can be a 
great hardship on attorneys and as a result 
at times is a hardship for the defendant. 
In many cases, when appointed, a lawyer 
is involved in a long case and is taken 
away from his office for a great length of time 
at great sacrifice. 

WILLIAM H. ECKLEY. 


Denial of paid counsel is in many instances 
denial of counsel. I feel that an excellent 
argument could be made that the furnishing 
of unpaid counsel in many situations might 
very well violate due process. Many of these 
people appointed, although admitted to prac- 
tice and admitted to practice in Federal 
courts, are just not competent to handle 
these matters by reason of inexperience in 
some cases, or in others where the matters are 
beyond the area of their intellectual in- 
terests. In many of these situations, this 
is the same as not furnishing the defendant 
counsel. It seems to me the constitutional 
provision means competent counsel not just 
counsel. 

GERALD M. SINGER. 


After having served as an assistant U.S. 
attorney and thereby having been involved 
in numerous criminal matters in the Federal 
courts, it is my opinion that the pending 
legislation concerning this area is very much 
needed. Although the members of the bar 
are very conscientious in their endeavors to 
properly represent an indigent defendant in 
Federal court, it is almost impossible for 
them to do so adequately without being 
compensated for the time they spend in in- 
vestigation, researching, and trying the case. 
Thus under our present system, a defendant 
in Federal court who cannot afford to hire 
counsel is often not adequately represented 
and thereby deprived of his constitutional 
guarantee of right to counsel. 

MURRAY L. GALINSON. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, this legislation is 
necessary if we are to make effective the 
Bill of Rights guarantee of counsel in 
criminal cases. 

However, this bill should be amended to 
be eyen more effective. The alternative 
in the original bill should be permitted 
to employ full-time or part-time public 
defenders and necessary staff. I have 
observed the public defender system in 
operation in Hennepin County, Minn., 
for many years. It is an excellent system 
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that develops the same high quality of 
experienced legal talent on the side of 
the defendant as is customary on the 
side of the public prosecutor. In this 
Nation where the rights of the individual 
are valued as well as the rights and 
powers of the State or the public, a pub- 
lic defender system gives full force to 
our stated ideals of due process of law. 
Those U.S. district courts that can or 
wish to use this system should be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill deserves our 
support. The right to counsel in crimi- 
nal cases should no longer depend on 
the ability to pay. It is time for us to 
take the dollar sign off the scales of jus- 
tice in our Federal courts. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7457. 

In fiscal year ending 1963, criminal 
trials involving over 30,000 defendants in 
Federal district courts were terminated 
by conviction or acquittal. Of these 
30,000 defendants, approximately one- 
third or 10,000 defendants had counsel 
assigned to defend them by Federal 
courts on the basis that they were finan- 
cially unable to obtain their own counsel. 

From the founding of our Nation, the 
Constitution has required that in crim- 
inal prosecutions the accused shall be 
entitled to the assistance of counsel. 
Since the right of counsel is a hollow 
right to one who lacks financial re- 
sources, the Supreme Court has long held 
that impecunious defendants shall have 
the right to counsel appointed by a court. 

For years, then, the Federal judiciary 
has called upon private counsel to devote 
thousands of man-hours to defend thou- 
sands of accused defendants each year. 
In fiscal 1963, as above described, 10,000 
defendants were entitled to and received 
the assignment of court-appointed coun- 
sel. This is as it should be if we are to 
preserve the equal scales of justice. At 
the same time, however, we have failed to 
do total justice to the legal practitioner 
or those he defends by failing to provide 
a system of reasonable compensation for 
services rendered. 

In this regard, the Federal Government 
is decades behind the States. Forty- 
seven of the fifty States have enacted 
legislation for compensating counsel. 
The State of Ohio, for example, has a 
most fair provision which has worked 
well for over half a century. In cases 
of murder or manslaughter, compensa- 
tion and expenses are provided to the 
extent the court believes reasonable with 
most counties placing an upper limit of 
$500. In other cases of felony, a court 
is authorized to approve compensation 
up to $300. Many other States have 
equally favorable rates of compensation. 

There is every reason to expect that in 
a free society, members of the legal pro- 
fession shall share the burden of pro- 
tecting the innocence of those accused of 
a crime unless and until proven guilty. A 
lawyer's code of ethics demands such. A 
system of government based on liberty 
and justice can demand no less. History 
has often taught us that the failure of a 
nation to protect the legal rights of an 
unpopular defendant is but the first step 
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in its failure to protect the rights of all 
citizens. 

As stated in the Attorney General's 
report on poverty and the administration 
of criminal justice: 

The committee believes that positive values 
are gained from the widespread participa- 
tion of the bar in these cases. Indeed, we 
believe many problems in the administration 
of criminal justice, both at the Federal and 
State levels, result from absence of involve- 
ment of most lawyers in the practice of 
criminal law. An almost indispensable con- 
dition to fundamental improvement of Amer- 
ican criminal justice is the active and knowl- 
edgeable support of the bar as a whole. There 
is no better way to develop such interest 
and awareness than to provide wider oppor- 
tunities for lawyers to participate in crimi- 
nal litigation at reasonable rates of compen- 
sation. The committee believes it is highly 
important that the system of adequate rep- 
resentation should encourage rather than 
obstruct such participation. 


In asking the legal profession to shoul- 
der this obligation, however, we should 
not require that they be unjustifiably 
subjected to financial disaster. The 
States do not require this and neither 
should the Federal Government. 

For these reasons, I support the provi- 
sions of H.R. 7457 which provide com- 
pensation up to $500 for felony cases and 
up to $300 for misdemeanor cases; 
which provide reimbursement of counsel 
for reasonable expenses; and which pro- 
vide necessary compensation for expert 
and investigative assistance. With the 
above ceilings and with the hourly rates 
of $10 or $15 per hour—depending upon 
whether services are rendered in or out- 
side of court—counsel will not in every 
case be granted a profit or even reim- 
bursed for all expenses. We do not so 
intend and should not so expect. But, 
by enactment of H.R. 7457, we will prop- 
erly relieve the financial burden upon 
court-appointed counsel. 

There is a second aspect of H.R. 7457 
which is noteworthy. It places the re- 
sponsibility for defending indigent de- 
fendants upon the private bar and local 
legal aid organizations. The testimony 
taken before the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee fully justifies this trust. The 
Attorney General’s Report on Poverty 
and the Administration of Federal Crim- 
inal Justice; a survey of Federal judges 
and prosecutors conducted by Harvard 
Law School students; innumerable arti- 
cles by experts on the subject; and wit- 
nesses before the House subcommittee 
have all stressed that, with limited ex- 
ceptions, the court-appointed or legal aid 
attorney has performed commendable 
service in defending impoverished ac- 
cused. In many instances, their defense 
has been superior to that of paid counsel. 

Many proposals before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee contained authority 
to establish Federal public defender of- 
fices. H.R. 7457, I am pleased to state, 
does not contain such authority. If it 
did, I should oppose it at this time. 

The establishment of Federal public 
defender offices would raise Federal bu- 
reaucracy to a new level. Each division 
of each district would demand a defend- 
er or assistant defender, together with 
the accompanying secretaries, investiga- 
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tors and usual overhead. The dedicated 
work of legal aid organizations—of 
which over 100 exist in 16 States—would 
be smothered. Speaking personally, such 
agencies are doing superb work in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Akron, and, Toledo, 
Ohio., I would dislike to see them sub- 
merged by a Federal monolith. The 
same may also be said for the invaluable 
work of private attorneys who have vol- 
unteered their services through local bar 
associations. 

Most fearful, however, is the clear and 
present danger that would exist to our 
basic liberties if a Federal public de- 
fender system was established. The lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Brennan, I believe, 
sums up my philosophy on the subject 
as concisely as possible, In a statement 
printed in Legal Aid Brief Case, Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, pages 76 and 77, he said: 


So far as the bar is concerned, I think 
first of all it must be acknowledged that 
the primary responsibility for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate num- 
ber of legal aid officers and committees in 
all parts of the Nation is one of the cardinal 
obligations of the legal profession. And, 
lawyers are among the first in contribu- 
tions for the financial support of organized 
legal aid work. 

But experience has shown over the years 
that the need for organized legal aid is great- 
er than the capacity of the profession to 
satisfy thé demand. Equally important, legal 
aid operates most effectively when it has 
general community support and the sympa- 
thetic consideration and help of the lead- 
ers in the community and civic affairs who 
give their time to it. Financial support is 
very important, but by no means more im- 
portant than community assistance in 
formulating the policies under which legal 
aid works. And yet laymen have been puz- 
zled at times why lawyers as a group re- 
sist the creation of a Government bureau 
of lawyers to do this work. I think the rea- 
son is clear and readily stated and, once 
stated and understood, widely accepted by 
Americans generally. The plain fact is that 
an independent bar is just as essential to the 
preservation of freedom as is an independent 
judiciary, or the bill of rights in our Fed- 
eral and State constitutions. The bar is the 
creation of a democratic people to inter- 
vene as champion between the individual 
and his Government. Too often in history 
the citizens of other countries possessing 
constitutions and bills of rights similar to 
our own lost their liberties because they did 
not possess a bar with sufficient courage and 
independence to establish those rights by a 
brave assertion of the legal processes de- 
veloped for their vindication. The fear is 
that a Government agency of lawyers paid 
with tax money may be followed by govern- 
mental control of the profession. The fear 
is not so much on the preservation and 
protection of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. If a citizen opposes his Govern- 
ment, and the lawyers for both parties are 
paid by the Government, will the citizens 
get that fearless and resolute representa- 
tion by his counsel which history proves is 
essential to the proper administration of 
justice? If Government-paid attorneys do 
this work, receiving their salaries from the 
Public Treasury, will that, despite its in- 
nocence, be the first step, the entering 
wedge, leading to a subservient bar with 
all that such a bar foretells in the threat 
to individual liberties not alone of lawyers, 
but of everyone? 


In conclusion, then, I strongly urge 


the passage of H.R. 7457 which, in up- 
holding our Nation’s principle of equal 
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justice to all, places the obligation for 
defending the indigent defendant upon 
the local bar and local legal aid orga- 
nization, while at the same time seeking 
to remunerate these groups through rea- 
sonable compensation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Indigent Defend- 
ants Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding immediately after 
Section 3006 the following new section: 


“$ 3006A. Representation of indigent defend- 
ants 


(a) In every criminal case arising under 
laws of the United States in which the de- 
fendant appears without counsel, the United 
States commissioner or the court shall ad- 
vise the defendant that he has the right to 
be represented by counsel and that counsel 
will be appointed or assigned to represent 
him if he is financially unable to obtain 
counsel. Unless the defendant waives the 
appointment or assignment of counsel, the 
United States commissioner or the court, if 
satisfied after appropriate inquiry that the 
defendant is financially unable to obtain 
counsel, shall appoint counsel to represent 
him or, in the alternative, shall assign a 
counsel who is made available by a bar as- 
sociation or legal aid society. The United 
States commissioner or the court shall ap- 
point or assign separate counsel for defend- 
ants who have such conflicting interests that 
they cannot properly be represented by the 
same counsel, or when other good cause is 
shown. Counsel appointed or assigned by 
the United States commissioner or the court 
shall be selected on a rotational basis from 
a panel of counsel designated or approved 
by the judge of each United States district 
court. 

“(b) A defendant for whom counsel is ap- 
pointed or assigned under this section shall 
be represented at every stage of the proceed- 
ings from his initial appearance before the 
United States commissioner or court, or from 
any subsequent stage at which counsel is 
appointed or assigned, through appeal. If 
at any time after the appointment or assign- 
ment of counsel the court having jurisdic- 
tion of the case is satisfied that the defend- 
ant is financially able to obtain counsel or 
to make partial payment for the representa- 
tion, he may terminate the appointment or 
assignment of counsel or authorize payment 
as provided in subsection (e), as the interest 
of justice may dictate. The United States 
commissioner or the court may, in the inter- 
ests of justice, substitute one appointed or 
assigned counsel for another at any stage of 
the proceedings. Counsel substituted by the 
United States commissioner or the court 
shall be selected on the same basis as counsel 
originally appointed or assigned. 

“(c) An attorney appointed or an orga- 
nization which made an attorney available 
for assignment pursuant to this section shall 
at the conclusion of the representation of 
any segment thereof be compensated at a 
rate not exceeding $15 per hour for time 
expended in court and $10 per hour for time 
reasonably expended outside of court or be- 
fore a United States commissioner, and shall 
be reimbursed for expenses reasonably in- 
curred. A separate claim for compensation 
and reimbursement shall be made to the dis- 
trict court for representation before the 
United States commissioner or that court, 
and to each appellate court before which 
the attorney represented the defendant. 
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Each claim shall be supported by an affidavit 
specifying the time expended, services rend- 
ered, and expenses incurred while the case 
was pending before the United States com- 
missioner er court, and the compensation 
and reimbursement applied for or received 
in the same case from any other source. The 
court shall, in each instance, fix the compen- 
sation and reimbursement to be paid to the 
attorney provided, however, that the total 
compensation to be paid to the attorney for 
such representation shall not exceed $500 in 
cases of a felony and $300 in case of a mis- 
demeanor. 

“(d) The court, after appropriate inquiry, 
may authorize the appointed or assigned 
counsel to obtain investigative, expert, or 
other services necessary to an adequate de- 
fense to each defendant determined by the 
court to be financially unable to obtain 
them. The court which authorized the serv- 
ices shall direct the payment of reasonable 
compensation to the person who rendered 
the services. A claim for compensation shall 
be supported by an affidavit specifying the 
time expended, services rendered, and ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of the defendant, 
and the compensation received in the same 
case for any other source. 

“(e) Whenever the court is satisfied that 
funds are available for payment from or on 
behalf of a defendant, the court may au- 
thorize or direct that such funds be paid 
to appointed counsel, to an organization 
which made an attorney available for as- 
signment, or to any person authorized pur- 
suant to subsection (d) to assist in the 
representation. Except as so authorized or 
directed, no such person or organization may 
request or accept any payment or promise 
of payment for assisting in the representa- 
tion of a defendant. 

“(f) Each district court and judicial coun- 
cil of a circuit shall submit a report on the 
appointment or assignment of counsel with- 
in its jurisdiction to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in such form and at such time as the 
Judicial Conference of the United States may 
specify. 

“(g) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the United States courts, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, sums necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. When so specified 
in appropriation Acts, such appropriations 
shall remain available until expended. Pay- 
ments for such appropriations shall be made 
under the supervision of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

“(h) The term ‘district court’ as used in 
this section includes the District Court of 
the Virgin Islands, the District Court of 
Guam, and the district courts of the United 
States created by chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code,” 

(b) The table of sections at the head of 
chapter 201 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding immediately after 
item 3006 the following: 

“3006A. Representation of indigent defend- 
ants.” 

Sec, 3. Each district court and court of ap- 
peals shall commence compensation for ap- 
pointed or assigned counsel within six 
months from the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (during the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with; 
that it be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
14, delete the words, “or assigned”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, lines 
15 and 16, delete the words, “on a rotational 
basis.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, line 4, 
strike out the word, “interest”, and insert 
“interests”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, after 
the period on line 4, insert the following: 

“If, at any time during the course of the 
criminal proceedings, including an appeal, 
the court having jurisdiction of the case 
finds that the defendant is financially un- 
able to pay counsel whom he had retained, 
the court may appoint counsel as provided 
in subsection (a) and authorize payment 
as provided in subsection (e), as the inter- 
ests of justice may dictate.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 13, 
after the period, strike out “counsel sub- 
stituted by the United States commissioner 
or the court shall be selected on the same 
basis as counsel originally appointed or as- 
signed.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 12. 
strike out cases“ and insert case.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 14, 
strike out “after appropriate inquiry" and 
insert “in an ex parte proceeding.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Poff: On page 
4, line 21, after the word “services” strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon and add the 
following: “Provided, however, That such 
compensation shall not exceed $500 per per- 
son in case of a felony and $300 per person 
in case of a misdemeanor. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, as will be 
seen, the amendment is addressed to 
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that section of the bill which concerns 
itself with authority to provide financing 
to the attorney appointed or assigned to 
employ expert or investigative services 
which might be necessary to the perfec- 
tion of an adequate defense. 

Immediately above the language pro- 
posed, on the same page the committee 
saw fit to place a limitation upon the 
total compensation which the assigned 
or appointed counsel could obtain. In 
the case of a felony the maximum is to 
be $500 and in the case of a misdemeanor 
the maximum is to be $300. 

It seemed to me only appropriate that 
a similar overall limitation should be 
placed upon the investigator employed 
by the counsel, or upon the expert wit- 
ness employed by the counsel to examine 
into the factual evidence involved and 
later to testify in the case. 

This alone is what the amendment 
would do. 

I read the pertinent language in order 
to make a parenthetical explanation. 
Beginning on line 18 the language is: 

The court which authorized the services 
shall direct the payment of reasonable com- 
panasan to the person who rendered the 
services. 


Then follows the language of the 
amendment: 

Provided, however, That such compensa- 
tion shall not exceed $500 per person in 
case of a felony and $300 per person in case 
of a misdemeanor. j 


Mr. Chairman, it is the intent of the 
amendment that the court which is to 
be empowered, by the first part of the 
sentence, to determine the amount of 
compensation, should take into account 
the amount of time consumed by the in- 
vestigator or the expert witnesses. 

To buttress that intent we find in the 
following sentence the language: 

A claim for compensation shall be sup- 
ported by an affidavit specifying the time 
expended, 


Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of leg- 
islative history I repeat that it-is the 
intent of the amendment to urge the 
judge who will decide what is reasonable 
compensation to apply a time yardstick 
similar to the time yardstick which is 
to be applied to the services of appointed 
or assigned counsel. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman recog- 
nizes, does he not, that many experts 
have a regular per diem fee which they 
charge for appearances in court regard- 
less of the time that they may spend in 
court. In other words, a qualified medi- 
cal witness may charge $100 or $200 for 
a court appearance even though he may 
spend only 30 minutes in the courtroom. 
Is it the thought of the gentleman that 
when a doctor appears in furtherance of 
defense of a criminal case he should be 
paid on the basis of the actual hours 
spent in a courtroom, on the same basis 
as a lawyer would be paid—to wit, $15 
per hour—rather than paid a per diem 
which he might ordinarily receive in a 
court case when the defendant had a 
paid counsel? 
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Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the gentleman’s question, it is my 
strong conviction, first of all, that the 
practicing attorney owes a responsibility 
to his community to perform some serv- 
ices gratis. We have heretofore asked 
him to assume the entire burden in that 
regard. This legislation is intended to 
make it possible to lighten his burden. 
At the same time may I say I think it 
is the burden of the practicing doctor to 
assume some of the responsibility to his 
community which a criminal trial en- 
tails. I would think that the judge in 
determining what was reasonable com- 
pensation would be guided by the time 
yardstick and the dollar yardstick which 
this legislation lays down for the prac- 
ticing attorney. 

Mr. CAHILL. And that generalization 
would apply to all experts that were 
brought into the case, in addition to the 
medical experts? 

Mr. POFF. In addition to the wit- 
nesses, those who are employed as in- 
vestigators who may not be called later 
as witnesses. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. With respect to the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia, I would 
say for myself, as the author of the bill, 
that I have no objection to the limita- 
tions he seeks to impose on that section 
of the bill as it applies to investigative 
services which are provided. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOORE 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is perfecting in 
nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore: On 
page 3, line 19, after the word “representa- 
tion” strike out of“ and insert or.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is perfecting in 
nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore: On 
page 5, line 21, after the word “payments” 
strike out for“ and insert “from”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 
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There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF MISSOURI 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 2, line 17, add the following: 

“No Member of Congress shall be appoint- 
ed to serve as counsel in any case covered by 
this Act.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this amendment is very 


simple. I do not think it is hard to un- 


derstand. I do not think that any Mem- 
ber of Congress is going to be an active 
candidate or an active applicant for ap- 
pointment. Although I think I have ob- 
served in times past that Members of 
Congress, at least by their absence, have 
delayed the work of Congress. We have 
a pay bill coming up here supposedly at 
some time, and I have some amendments 
that I intend to offer at that time, be- 
cause I feel that anyone who takes on 
the obligation as a Representative of 
Congress should feel that this is his first 
obligation and his first responsibility. 
I do not feel that any law practice or 
any private business should interfere 
with the service in Congress. I know 
that in many cases the appointment of a 
Member of Congress or a member of the 
legislature also serves as a basis for de- 
lay in cases. The Constitution and the 
laws of the States provide for that, and 
that would be eliminated. 

I have had some questions about the 
need for this legislation. In the State 
of Missouri our lawyers there are ap- 
pointed as counsel for indigent people, 
and they feel an obligation and accept 
the obligation. 

They feel an obligation and accept 
the obligation. I have seen some of the 
best legal talent in the State of Mis- 
souri give their time and spend their 
own money in the defense of indigent 
people. They felt that that was a part 
of their obligation as members of the 
bar. I do not think this amendment is 
unreasonable in any way and I hope it 
will be adopted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I hope the House will vote down 
this amendment. What good purpose 
would it accomplish? Certainly, Mem- 
bers of Congress have their own duties 
and responsibilities. The appointments 
come from Federal judges. Also we pro- 
vide a method whereby the bar associ- 
ation or the legal aid society may be des- 
ignated by the judge. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] want to 
eliminate members of the bar associa- 
tion as a result of his amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman asking me a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I just do 
not think it is a proper limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the previous 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not 
in order at this time. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] this question. 
Do I understand that the purpose of his 
amendment is merely that a Member of 
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Congress may not represent an indigent 
defendant? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, that is 
not the purpose at all. He could not be 
appointed. A Congressman may volun- 
teer to serve without pay. Such a case 
would not be affected at all. But the 
amendment says that no Member shall 
be appointed to serve as counsel and 
make himself eligible for this remunera- 
tion. If the gentleman would yield me 
a little time, since the chairman of this 
subcommittee wants to get a little rough, 
I would like to make a statement, too. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. I want to say merely 
this. This amendment, if that is what 
it does, is certainly well taken. I think 
there is a conflict of interest involved for 
a Member of the Federal Congress to 
practice in a Federal court in any case. 
It may or may not technically be legal 
but, as a matter of good practice, I have 
a great question as to the propriety of it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 
I take this time, Mr. Chairman, to ask 
the sponsor of the amendment a ques- 
tion. Would your amendment apply 
when Congress is in session or at all 
times? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This would 
apply at all times. It says that no Mem- 
ber shall be appointed to serve as counsel 
in any case covered by this act. I do 
that so that the attorney for the indigent 
person could not use his service in Con- 
gress as a delay in affording justice in a 
case. It has been done. It is a common 
practice. It is one of the things we 
should get away from. Personally I do 
not think any Member of Congress has 
any moral right to use his position in 
Congress to delay justice. This amend- 
ment would serve that purpose. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman may have a good amend- 
ment. I am a lawyer, but without 
clients, as I stopped practicing law after 
coming to Congress. May I ask this 
question? Could the amendment be ex- 
tended to all Federal employees or would 
it apply only to Members of Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This is a 
limitation as to Members of Congress. 
If the gentleman wants to offer another 
amendment to cover others, that is all 
right; I would have no objection. But I 
limit this to Members of Congress. I 
think I have made myself clear. If I 
have not, I can go further and make it 
clear. But I think the implication is 
clear that I have made here. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Of 
course, this would not apply to a Member 
who is not a member of the next Con- 
gress? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
tainly not. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Some of 
us may be practicing law next year. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Then the 
gentleman may be appointed. 


Why, cer- 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
the reason I favor this bill. 

Mr. DOLE. The amendment perhaps 
might eliminate some misgivings I have 
about this measure. It seems that at 
$15 per hour the taxpayer should be in- 
dignant though the defendant might be 
indigent. It does appear we are setting 
a costly precedent. 

I shall support the gentleman’s 
amendment on the basis it has been 
spelled out. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I would like to ask the author of this 
amendment a question: As I recall, the 
Constitution says a Member of Con- 
gress shall hold no other office under 
the United States. It strikes me this 
amendment may not be necessary. 
Would the gentleman not say an indi- 
vidual who was appointed by a Federal 
judge to serve as a defense counsel could 
be considered in that category? 

Mr. JONES. I am not a lawyer. I 
am not trying to interpret the law, and 
I am not trying to interpret the Con- 
stitution. But if that is the case, this 
amendment will do no harm if it is 
passed. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. It strikes me this 
amendment might possibly be too nar- 
row. We have potential problems in 
other occupations where Congressmen 
may receive Federal payments for dif- 
ferent occupations, such as agriculture, 
and various other things. It seems to 
me it might be advisable to look at the 
whole area. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. When the 
pay bill comes up I will offer you an op- 
portunity on that matter. But we can 
make a start here. This is the only op- 
portunity we have on this particular bill. 
So if the gentleman will support this, at 
least we will get something started to 
correct other errors that now exist. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

I do this to ask the distinguished au- 
thor of this amendment if the purpose of 
his amendment is to require the attend- 
ance of the Members of Congress here, 
and would this preclude them from any 
other occupation; for instance, let us say 
he has had a lot of business in magis- 
trate’s court. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. This applies 
to this act. You can practice in your 
magistrate’s courts if youso desire. This 
applies to one single act. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. What 
about other activities of Members of 
Congress? Say he is at home and talks 
to his agricultural adjustment adminis- 
trator, or talks about his cotton allot- 
ments, if he did not happen to be a 
lawyer. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It so hap- 
pens I do not have a cotton allotment. I 
do not draw any Federal pay except as 
a Member of Congress. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
talking about requiring the attendance 
of Members of Congress here. I under- 
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stood the gentleman in his original state- 
ment to say he wanted to keep the mem- 
bership here because we would get some- 
thing done. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think this 
will have a tendency to help that situ- 
ation. There are other things that could 
be done which would be helpful. This is 
only one small act in a broad field that 
could be covered. This is the only thing, 
however, we can do at this time in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Re- 
gardless of the fine intentions behind 
this, and of course I would not impugn 
the motives of the gentleman 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I know the 
gentleman would not. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It is 
bad when we as Members sit here and 
shoot at each other. I do not think it 
is good for this institution. We have 
enough problems with a lot of people 
shooting at us; but to sit here and take 
potshots at ourselves, I think, hurts us. 
We have an abundance of problems be- 
sides these innuendoes, and I hate to see 
an amendment offered which would cast 
aspersions on us. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think sup- 
port of this amendment would supply the 
armor to keep you from being shot at. 
I think you have an opportunity now to 
show whether you are in favor of par- 
ticipation of Members in outside activi- 
ties when they should be devoting their 
time here as a Member of Congress. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not think the gentleman should impugn 
the motives of those who have outside 
legitimate interests. So far as supply- 
ing armor to keep from being shot, the 
gentleman will be the first man in his- 
tory who ever protected a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Every man 
protects himself. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri, the author 
of the amendment, what the effect of 
this amendment would be on a partner- 
ship in which a Member of Congress is 
one of the partners. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think it is 
very clear that all this amendment says 
is that no Member of Congress shall be 
appointed as counsel in any case covered 
by this act. I do not think it would apply 
to a partnership but to the individual 
himself, because I do not think the court 
would say that Smith, Jones, and Brown 
are appointed for this case. The court 
appoints Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Owens, or somebody else to defend in the 
case, 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman from 
Missouri is quite wrong. Under Federal 
court decisions the disqualification of one 
member of a law firm is imputed to the 
other members of the law firm, to his 
partners. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do think in refer- 
ence to this amendment that you are 
probably disqualifying any law firm in 
which a Member of Congress is a part- 
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ner. If that is the case, I think it should 
be made clear what is sought to be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not a 
lawyer, but I would take exception, I 
would argue, and I think other lawyers 
in this body would argue that the in- 
dividual is the only one who is included 
in this amendment. Unless that in- 
dividual was appointed, it would not 
affect the situation. 

Mr. GOODELL. It is the gentle- 
man’s intention that if a Member of Con- 
gress is a partner in a law firm, the law 
partners of the Member of Congress 
and other attorneys working for that 
firm may be appointed but the Member 
of Congress himself may not be ap- 
pointed? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That would 
be my intention. I am only attempting 
to hit at the Members of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: On 
page 3, line 17, after the word “attorney” 
strike out all down to the word “pursuant” 
in line 18. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is purely a perfecting amendment. 
Section 3006A(c) now reads: 

An attorney appointed or an organization 
which made an attorney available for assign- 
ment pursuant to this section shall at the 
conclusion of the representation of any seg- 
ment thereof be compensated at a rate— 


Which has already been explained. 

It is my intention by this amendment 
to strike the word “organization” in that 
the Communist Party, the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, or other such organizations 
cannot be compensated for having fur- 
nished an attorney, and to limit compen- 
sation to the individual attorneys. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call attention 
to the part that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment seeks to strike out of the bill, and 
that is the part referring to an attorney 
appointed or an organization which made 
an attorney available. I would point out 
to my colleagues that on page 2, line 9, 
the bill provides that the U.S. Commis- 
sioner or court shall appoint counsel to 
represent the defendant or in the alterna- 
tive shall assign a counsel who is made 
available by a bar association or legal aid 
society. Hence, the limitation here is as 
to a bar association or a legal aid society 
and would not reach to the point that 
the gentleman from Louisiana is fear- 
ful—that we will reach out and appoint 
the NAACP or some other organization, 
the exact title of which I do not recall at 
the moment. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, we 
should not adopt this proposed amend- 
ment because the judge himself can only 
recognize the bar association or the legal 
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aid society as provided on page 2, line 9, 
as I have indicated. The adoption of the 
proposed amendment would clutter up 
the bill. But when vou strike out the 
words “or an organization which made 
an attorney available for assignment,” 
what are you going to do if a judge does 
select a bar association or legal aid so- 
ciety? By this amendment, you would 
make it impossible for the court to pay 
that association. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I think the gen- 
tleman has assumed that I meant some 
organizations that to begin with I did 
not mention at all, and the gentleman 
has included organizations which I did 
not refer to. Therefore, the organiza- 
tions which the gentleman has included 
are of his own thinking and not organiza- 
tions that I have mentioned. But sec- 
tion 3006(A) subsection (b) says that the 
defendant for whom counsel is appointed 
or assigned under this section shall be 
represented at every stage of the pro- 
ceedings from his initial appearance be- 
fore the U.S. Commissioner or court or 
any subsequent stage thereafter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If my col- 
league will permit me to say so, what you 
are talking about is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the individual who has 
been assigned by the court. When you 
read that language, what you are getting 
confused here is the fact that it is the 
judge himself who can recognize a bar 
association or legal aid society. What 
you are really getting down to is that 
you are trying to keep them from being 
paid by striking this language out by your 
amendment as I see it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNEBR. Is it the purpose 
of this legislation to provide qualified 
representation for the man accused of 
being guilty of some crime or is it to 
aid a legal aid society or a bar associa- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is for 
the purpose of aiding the indigent de- 
fendant and the legislation provides a 
method whereby the judge may select 
an individual to represent the defend- 
ant. But if there is a bar association 
or legal aid society in an area that is 
willing to cooperate and work with the 
judge, then under this bill they may 
work together and it is not for any other 
purpose. The only reason for this ref- 
erence to a bar association or legal aid 
society is to make it possible for the 
judge to work with an organization that 
has had experience in this area, and 
that is the only reason. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. It is my conten- 
tion that there are qualified attorneys 
whom the bench approves who can de- 


I yield to 
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fend these people without the judge 
having to go to a legal aid society. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
answer the gentleman’s question. That 
is the responsibility assigned to the 
judge. If he makes that decision, then 
that is his responsibility. If he wants 
to make a list of those who are qualified 
to make a defense, he may do so. If he 
wants to work with a bar association or 
he wants to work with a legal aid society, 
he may do so. But in any event, it is for 
the purpose of aiding an indigent de- 
fendant and to protect the defendant’s 
right under the Constitution. There- 
fore, I believe the amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is it the gentle- 
man’s opinion that the judge in approv- 
ing the initial list of qualified members 
of the bar association would completely 
ignore the bar associations or the legal 
aid society in preparing an initial list 
of qualified defenders? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
the duty and responsibility assigned to 
the judge in the first instance, and if he 
is of the opinion that you have a bum 
bar association that does not know any- 
thing about defending defendants, he 
can completely ignore them. 

He could do the same wtih a legal aid 
society, and assign those who, in his 
opinion, were qualified. Hence the 
amendment is not necessary and would 
defeat the purpose of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision—demanded by Mr. Rocers of 
Colorado—there were—ayes 32, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WATSON 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WATSON: Page 
3, lines 17 and 18, after word “appointed”, 
strike out “or an organization which made 
an attorney available for assignment” and 
insert in lieu thereof “or a bar association or 
legal aid society which made an attorney 
available for assignment”. 


Mr. WATSON. I am sure, as all Mem- 
bers can see, this relates to the same 
question presented by my distinguished 
colleague from Louisiana. 

Apparently a good many of us, to- 
gether with the distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman, perhaps believed that 
if we should delete the particular lan- 
guage “or an organization which made 
an attorney available for assignment” 
a legal aid society or a bar association 
could not be paid under the provisions 
of the bill. I am sure the chairman of 
the subcommittee will have no objection 
to the amendment, because he is the one 
who selected the language on lines 8 and 
9, page 2, “assign a counsel who is made 
available by a bar association or legal 
aid society.” 
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The amendment would substitute, in 
lieu of the simple word “organization”, 
a repetition of the terms used earlier, 
and that would clarify the whole point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. While I 
believe the language is absolutely cer- 
tain, at the same time I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment, because the ob- 
jective is to see that the fee is paid 
according to the designation. 

Mr. WATSON. I appreciate the po- 
sition of the subcommittee chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The lan- 
guage on page 2, line 9, is adequate. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I just want to spell it out, because 
this is a lawyer’s bill, and I am sure some 
might look at it in another way. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MOORE. While I do not partic- 
ularly indorse the amendment, because 
I do not believe it is really necessary, 
since the wording does refer back to sub- 
section (a), I have no objection to the 
amendment at all. 

Mr, WATSON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
Watson]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nrx, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7457) to provide legal assistance 
for indigent defendants in criminal cases 
in U.S. courts, pursuant to House Reso- 
luticn 579, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 


If not, the Chair will put them en gros. ` 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to House Resolution 579, I 
now call up S. 1057 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Criminal Justice 
Act of 1963." 
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Sec. 2. Title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding immediately after sec- 
tion 3006 the following new section: 


“§ 3006A. Adequate representation of de- 
fendants 

(a) CHOICE or PLan.—Each United States 
district court, with the approval of the ju- 
dicial council of the circuit, shall place in 
operation throughout the district a plan for 
furnishing representation for defendants 
charged with felonies or misdemeanors, other 
than petty offenses as defined in section 1 of 
this title, who are financially unable to ob- 
tain an adequate defense. Representation 
under each plan shall include counsel and 
such investigative, expert, and other services 
necessary to an adequate defense. The pro- 
vision for counsel under each plan shall con- 
form to one of the following: 

"(1) Representation by private attorneys; 

“(2) Representation by private attorneys 
and a full-time or part-time Federal public 
defender and assistants; 

“(3) Representation by attorneys fur- 
nished by a bar association, or a legal aid 
society or other local defender organization; 
or 

64) Representation according to a plan 

containing any combination of the forego- 
ing. 
The office of Federal public defender shall 
not be established in any district except 
upon approval of the plan for such district, 
or modification thereof, by the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit and the Judicial Conference 
of the United States on the basis of a finding 
that the volume of cases in which defendants 
require the appointment of counsel exceeded 
one hundred and fifty cases in the last fiscal 
year for which the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts has statistics and 
that the efficient and economical furnishing 
of adequate representation cannot be 
achieved without the appointment of a full- 
time or part-time Federal public defender. 
Prior to approving the plan for a district, the 
judicial council of the circuit shall supple- 
ment the plan with provisions for the repre- 
sentation on appeal of defendants financial- 
ly unable to obtain representation. Con- 
sistent with the provisions of this section, the 
district court may modify a plan at any time 
with the approval of the judicial council of 
the circuit; it shall modify the plan when 
directed by the judicial council of the cir- 
cult. The district court shall notify the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts of modifications in its 
plan. 

„(b) APPOINTMENT OF COoUNSEL.—In every 
criminal case in which the defendant ap- 
pears without counsel, the United States 
commissioner or the court shall advise the 
defendant that he has the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel and that counsel will be 
appointed to represent him if he is financial- 
ly unable to obtain counsel. Unless the de- 
fendant waives the appointment of counsel, 
the court, if satisfied after appropriate in- 
quiry that the defendant is financially un- 
able to obtain counsel, shall appoint counsel 
to represent him. The court shall appoint 
separate counsel for defendants who haye 
such conflicting interests that they cannot 
properly be represented by the same counsel, 
or when good cause is otherwise shown. 

“(c) DURATION AND SUBSTITUTION OF AP- 
POINTMENTS.—A defendant for whom coun- 
sel is appointed shall be represented at every 
stage of the proceedings from his initial ap- 
pearance before the United State commis- 
sioner or court, or from any subsequent stage 
at which counsel is appointed, through ap- 
peal. If at any time after the appointment 
of counsel the court having jurisdiction of 
the case is satisfied that the defendant is fi- 
nancially able to obtain counsel or to make 
partial payment for the representation, he 
may terminate the appointment of counsel 
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or authorize payment as provided in sub- 
section (h), as the interests of Justice may 
dictate. The court may, in the interests of 
justice, substitute one appointed counsel for 
another at any stage of the proceedings. 

“(d) Services OTHER THAN COUNSEL.— 
Counsel for a defendant who is financially 
unable to obtain inyestigative, expert, or 
other services necessary to an adequate de- 
fense in his case may file an ex parte appli- 
cation for them to the court. Upon finding, 
after appropriate inquiry, that the services 
are necessary and that the defendant is fi- 
nancially unable to obtain them, the court 
shall authorize counsel to obtain the sery- 
ices on behalf of the defendant. The court 
may, in the interests of justice, and upon 
a finding that timely procurement of neces- 
sary services could not await prior authoriza- 
tion, ratify such services after they have been 
obtained. The court shall determine rea- 
sonable compensation for the services and 
direct payment to the person who rendered 
them upon his filing of a claim for compensa- 
tion supported by a statement specifying the 
time expended, services rendered, and ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of the defendant, 
and the compensation received in the same 
case or for the same services from any other 
source, 

(e) Private ArToRNEYS.—A private attor- 
ney appointed pursuant to this section shall 
at the conclusion of the representation or 
any segment thereof be compensated at a 
rate not exceeding $15 per hour for time rea- 
sonably expended and be reimbursed for ex- 
penses reasonably incurred. A separate claim 
for compensation and reimbursement shall 
be made to the district court for representa- 
tion before the United States commissioner 
or that court, and to each appellate court 
before which the attorney represented the 
defendant. Each claim shall be supported 
by a statement specifying the time expended, 
services rendered, and expenses incurred 
while the case was pending before the United 
States commissioner or court, and the com- 
pensation and reimbursement applied for or 
received in the same case from any other 
source. The court shall, in each instance, 
fix the compensation and reimbursement to 
be paid to the attorney. 

“(f) FEDERAL PuBLIC Derenpers—A Fed- 
eral public defender who is to serve in any 
district pursuant to this section shall be 
appointed by the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit after receiving recommendations from 
the district court. Such appointment, 
whether on a full-time or part-time basis, 
shall be for a term of four years unless 
sooner terminated by the judicial council 
of the circuit for incompetency, misconduct, 
or neglect of duty. The salary of a full-time 
Federal public defender shall not exceed 
that of the United States attorney in the 
same district; the salary of a part-time Fed- 
eral public defender shall be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. The Federal public defender may 
employ assistant Federal public defenders 
at salaries not to exceed the highest salary 
authorized to be paid to an assistant United 
States attorney in the same district, and part- 
time assistants at salaries adjusted accord- 
ingly. The Federal public defender may also 
employ full-time or part-time investigative, 
expert, clerical, and ocher personnel necessary 
to the efficient performance of the duties of 
his office. 

“(g) Loca, Derenpers.—A bar association 
or legal aid society or other local defender 
organization which furnishes attorneys pur- 
suant to this section shall, at the conclusion 
of each representation or any segment 
thereof, be compensated at a rate not exceed- 
ing $15 per hour for time reasonably ex- 
pended by its attorneys and be reimbursed 
for expenses reasonably incurred, A separate 
claim for compensation and reimbursement 
shall be made to the district court for rep- 
resentation before the United States commis- 
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sioner or that court, and to each appellate 
court before which the organization’s attor- 
neys represented the defendant. The claim 
shall be supported by a statement specifying 
the time expended, services rendered, and ex- 
penses incurred while the case was pending 
before the United States commissioner or 
court, and the compensation and reimburse- 
ment applied for or received in the same case 
from any other source. The court shall, 
in each instance, fix the compensation and 
reimbursement to be paid to the organization. 

“(h) RECEIPT OF OTHER PAYMENTS.—When- 
ever the court is satisfied that money is avail- 
able for payment from or on behalf of a 
defendant, he may authorize or direct that 
it be paid to appointed counsel or to any 
person authorized pursuant to subsection (d) 
to assist in the representation, or to the 
court for deposit in the United States Treas- 
ury as a reimbursement to the appropriation, 
current at the time of payment, to carry out 
the provisions of this section. Except as so 
authorized or directed, no such person may 
request or accept any payment or promise 
of payment for assisting in the representation 
of a defendant. 

“(1) APPOINTMENTS By COMMISSIONERS.— 
Whenever the geographical range of the dis- 
trict, established practice therein, or the 
effective administration of justice to secure 
timely appointments of counsel under sub- 
section (b) or timely authorizations of in- 
vestigative, expert, or other services under 
subsection (d), warrant that such appoint- 
ments or authorizations be made by a United 
States commissioner, the plan for a district 
shall specify the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which commissioners may ex- 
ercise authority. Each such plan shall re- 
quire the United States commissioner to ap- 
point counsel from a roster of attorneys 
designated or approved by the district court, 
and to report each such appointment 
promptly to the district court. 

“(j) RULES AND Reports.—The Judicial 
Conference of the United States may, from 
time to time, issue rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operation of plans formulated 
under this section. Each district court and 
judicial council of a circuit shall submit 
a report on the operation of the plans within 
its jurisdiction to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts in such form and at such times as 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
may specify. 

(xk) APPROPRIATIONS.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the United States 
courts, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, sums necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 
When so specified in appropriation Acts, such 
appropriations shall remain available until 
expended. Payments from such appropria- 
tions shall be made under the supervision of 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. 

“(1) Disrricrs INCLUDED.—The term dis- 
trict court’ as used in this section includes 
the District Court of the Virgin Islands, the 
District Court of Guam, and the district 
courts of the United States created by chap- 
ter 5 of title 28, United States Code.” 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 201 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing immediately after section 3006 the fol- 
lowing new item: 


“3006A. Adequate representation of defend- 
ants.” 

Sec. 4. Each district court shall within six 
months from the date of this enactment sub- 
mit to the judicial council of the circuit a 
plan formulated in accordance with section 
2 and any regulations issued thereunder by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States. 
Each judicial council shall within nine 
months from the date of this enactment 
approve and transmit to the. Administrative 
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Office of the United States Courts a plan for 
each district in its circuit. Each district 
court and court of appeals shall place its 
approved plan in operation within one year 
from the date of this enactment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Rocers of 
Colorado: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions contained in H.R. 7457 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar’ House bill (H.R. 7457) was 
laid on the table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members be given 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NASA ELECTRONICS RESEARCH 
CENTER FOR SOUTHEASTERN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been generated a vast amount 
of interest among the colleges and in- 
dustry of southeastern Michigan for the 
location of the proposed new $50 million 
NASA Electronics Research Center in 
the southeastern Michigan area. 

Since October 17, 1963, an area survey 
committee has been meeting in Wash- 
ington, compiling and reviewing infor- 
mation on all sections of the country, 
including Michigan, which it felt to be 
pertinent and useful to the Administra- 
tor of NASA in selecting the most suit- 
able area. 

On December 17, 1963, a group of ap- 
proximately 100 leaders in business and 
industry, university administrators and 
Michigan Congressmen, Governor Rom- 
ney and a team of experts arrived in 
Washington to present Michigan’s bid 
for this vast research Center. 

The people of the State of Michigan 
are convinced that we have the necessary 
university and research capability. The 
State of Michigan has at least a half 
dozen 1,000-acre sites within the triangle 
of the location of the University of Mich- 
igan, Michigan State University, the 
University of Detroit and Wayne State 
University. The Ann Arbor, East Lan- 
sing, and Detroit triangle is the most 
suitable site for this Center. 
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The first approach to locate this re- 
search Center was made by Mr. Harlan 
Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan, when he contacted NASA of- 
ficials about a year ago about consider- 
ing the State for the Center. He empha- 
sized that this is not a University of 
Michigan effort. It is a State of Michi- 
gan effort, supported by all of the State’s 
resources, and aimed at bettering the 
economic life of everyone. 

I bring to the attention of this hon- 
orable body the arguments for the estab- 
lishment of this Center in southeastern 
Michigan. University research facili- 
ties rank with the best in the Nation. 
University tools range from electronics 
laboratories to the Nation’s largest uni- 
versity computer at Michigan State Uni- 
versity at East Lansing. 

The research atmosphere, one of 
NASA’s criteria for the Center, is 
abetted by two university cyclotrons— 
University of Michigan and Michigan 
State University—an atomic reactor—at 
University of Michigan—one of the Na- 


‘ tion’s largest radio telescopes, a super- 


sonic wind tunnel and years of experience 
in astrophysics, astronomical, and radia- 
tion research. Michigan research in 
radar and life support for spacemen also 
can be cited as a factor. 

Industrial research and production 
facilities in the area are exceptional. 
There are approximately 300 industrial 
research laboratories in southern Michi- 
gan, as well as 35 electronics and space- 
oriented industries to serve as a hub to 
build new and diversified industries. 

Half of Michigan’s electronic firms 
are less than 5 years old, making Michi- 
gan industry the fastest growing in the 
Nation. 

The research facilities of General Mo- 
tors Tech, Ford, Chrysler, General Elec- 
tric, Burroughs, Bendix, Spartan Elec- 
tric, Jackson; Whirlpool Corp., St. 
Joseph; Electrovoice, Buchanan; and 
many others are available. 

There is no doubt that the establish- 
ment of this NASA laboratory in Michi- 
gan would provide a stimulus to the 
heartland of America, and bring into 
geographical balance the national capa- 
bility in the field closely related with the 
electronic industry. 

It is important that the resources of 
our part of the country be taken into 
consideration and the fact recognized 
that they are not presently being used 
to their fullest capacity. 

I would like to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
on December 18, 1963, which further em- 
phasizes the fact that Michigan should 
be awarded this vast electronic Center. 


The editorial follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SPACE AcE Bip 

The “research center of the Midwest” is the 
term the University of Michigan has coined 
for itself. It is a phrase that can acquire 
greater meaning if the university and Michi- 
gan succeed in landing a $50-million elec- 
tronics Center. 

The Center, to. be built by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, will 
become the hub around which a large elec- 
tronics industry is expected to grow. 

It represents an opportunity for Michigan 
to make a major breakthrough into the feld 
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of new scientific industries, a fleld that Mas- 
sachusetts and California have held as a vir- 
tually private preserve. 

University of Michigan President Harlan 
Hatcher led a delegation of university, in- 
dustry, and Government spokesmen Tuesday 
to make a bid for the NASA Center at a 
hearing in Washington. 

The potential value of the Center is shown 
by its having drawn bids from 24 cities. But 
southeastern Michigan and northern Indiana 
(Notre Dame) are considered the front run- 
ners. 

Southeastern Michigan deserves and mer- 
its the Center. The University of Michigan, 
although slow in entering the space and 
electronics fields, has been fast catching 
up. The value of research projects won by 
the university has increased twelvefold in 
6 years to $36 million. 

The benefits of this program are already 
apparent in the recent establishment of 
31 research and development laboratories 
in Ann Arbor, at least 12 of them spinoffs 
from University of Michigan research. 

But perhaps the strongest reason for put- 
ting the NASA Center in Ann Arbor has noth- 
ing to do with its obvious ability to provide 
brainpower. It is Ann Arbor's attempt to 
effect a marriage between space age experts 
and more traditional scholarship in natural 
and social sciences and the humanities. 

University of Michigan has emphasized 
Government and industrial research while 
maintaining a broad scientific inquiry in 
other fields. The Phoenix project, where 
nuclear knowledge is applied to peacetime 
projects, is a dramatic example of the univer- 
sity’s double role. 

Although the Center would be tied closely 
to the University of Michigan, its benefits 
would eddy throughout Michigan. The jcb 
creation that accompanies new industries 
would ease unemployment and further diver- 
sify the State’s economy. It would en- 
hance the vision of an industrial triangle 
between Ann Arbor, Detroit, and Lansing. 
It would start a chain reaction, and all of 
us would benefit from the fallout. 


IDAHO RAINBOW TROUT 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 30, 1963, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there was an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled, He's Forever Chasing 
Rainbows.” It is the amazing story of 
Robert A. Erkins, a graduate of Notre 
Dame, and his wife, Barnee, a zoology 
graduate of Cornell University, who have 
established a Rocky Mountain trout farm 
on the Snake River near Buhl, Idaho. 

Today the Members of the House of 
Representatives and their guests who 
ate in the House dining room were served 
Rocky Mountain rainbow trout. These 
fine trout were furnished by Bob and 
Barnee Erkins from their Snake River 
‘trout ranch. Many of the Members have 
expressed their appreciation for the op- 
portunity of tasting one of Idaho’s finest 
products. We were delighted that Bob 
and Barnee were able to catch a few hun- 
dred of their “rainbows” and send them 
to Washington. Following is the Ameri- 
can success story of Bob and Barnee Er- 
kins and their Snake River trout ranch 
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as it was told in the November 30 Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
He's FOREVER CHASING RAINBOWS 
(By Frank I. Taylor) 


For hundreds of years only the sports- 
man gave much thought to the trout, and 
he considered the fish to be little more than 
a wise and elusive adversary, But to Rob- 
ert A. Erkins, the trout is fast closing in 
on the hamburger as a basic item in the 
diet. “Trout is food,” he states expansively, 
“and is one of the answers to feeding our 
overpopulated world.” 

While this may sound a bit visionary, 
Erkins is well qualified to speak on the 
subject, At 39 he owns the largest trout 
farm in the world, the Snake River Trout 
Ranch in Buhl, Idaho, a complex of $0 
fishponds filled with 9 million Rocky Moun- 
tain trout. This is the most productive 
acreage on earth: Where an acre on a well- 
tended dirt farm may produce a yearly har- 
vest of 2,000 pounds of poultry or 500 pounds 
of beef, each acre of the Snake River Trout 
Ranch yields 400,000 pounds of rainbows— 
dressed, packed, and ready for the market. 
In the past 10 years Erkins has sold some 
30 million of the fish. 

Bob Erkins, to be sure, is something of a 
genius in the field. Even as a small boy 
he showed an unusual curiosity about fish, 
and on family motor trips he used to insist 
that his father stop at every fish hatchery 
on the roadmap. After graduation from 
Notre Dame and serving in the Navy, Erkins 
bought the Snake River ranch in 1952 from 
a retired Utah fish and game expert named 
Jack Tingey. When Tingey died a year later, 
Erkins was on his own, helped only by his 
wife Barnee, a zoology graduate of Cornell, 
and a staff of 12 men. i 

Tingey had built the ranch in 1928 and 
had chosen the site wisely. The Snake 
River is fed by the largest underground lake 
on the continent, sealed over by a lava flow 
thousands of years ago. Insulated by this 
covering, the water maintains a constant 
temperature of 58° all year long, and pours 
through the ranch at the rate of 250,000 
gallons a minute, “This is the secret of our 
success,” explains Erkins. “Most hatchery 
fish have a hatchery taste, because the water 
isn't changed fast enough to get rid of the 
fish manure and gases.” 

Through trial and error Erkins has de- 
veloped a new procedure for feeding and 
breeding, perhaps the biggest problem in 
trout farming. In their natural state, trout 
migrate over long distances to lay and fer- 
tilize their eggs. The female trout, as a 
rule, will spawn in her third year during the 
late winter and early spring. Erkins has 
eliminated the migratory pattern, extended 
the spawning period from 3 to 9 months, and 
developed trout that spawn at the age of 
2 years rather than 3. “You might say that 
we've changed the love life of the rainbow a 
little,” says Erkins. 

He has been just as resourceful in feeding 
his fish. Tingey used to give them ground- 
up beef, but Erkins found this too expensive 
and began trying other things. “Trout don’t 
have a fixed diet,” he explains. Their diet 
varies according to species, the temperature 
and chemicals in the water, the altitude and 
latitude they live in.” His “trout mix” con- 
sists of fish meal, brewer’s yeast, whey, and 
soybean and alfalfa meal, with vitamins and 
minerals thrown in for good measure, His 
trout grow an inch a month on this diet. 

Another Erkins inspiration has enabled 
him to Increase his yield almost tenfold in 
as many years. Nearly every fisherman has 
his tall tale about the big fellow that grew 
to monstrous size because he had a whole 
pool to move around in. Erkins had a hunch 
that this oversized trout was simply a can- 
nibal, who ate his companions to cut down 
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on the competition for food. Given enough 
to eat, he reasoned, several trout could have 
grown equally monstrous. Putting the idea 
to a test, he crowded rainbows into his ponds 
until there was only half a cubic foot of 
water per adult trout. They grew just as 
he had expected. 

Erkins keeps his fish moving via an as- 
sembly line system which takes the rain- 
bows in huge classes every few weeks from 
the compact hatchery through a series of 
pools to the four finishing raceways, which 
hold half a million adult trout at a time. 
A full-time biologist takes blood tests and 
checks sample trout from all of the ponds 
every week to make sure they are healthy and 
growing on schedule. The fish are even 
weighed in, as they move from grade to 
grade. Erkins nets a wheelbarrow full of 
them and puts it on scales: the undersized 
rainbows are screened out and sent back to 
fatten up in a lower grade pool, 

Soon after he took over the trout farm, 
Erkins realized that its output was limited 
not by the number of trout he could crowd 
into the raceways, but by the capacity of 
the packing plant, where even a fast worker 
could clean only about 1,000 trout per day. 
His plant superintendent, Ted Eastman, 
thought he could put together a machine 
that would do the job, and Erkins told him 
to give it a try. One year and $10,000 later 
a Rube Goldberg maze of belts, brushes, 
sprays, and knives known as the Eviscerator 
was cleaning 1,000 trout per hour. Workers 
simply hang the trout, freshly killed by 
electric shock, on hooks at one end of the 
machine. Twenty-five seconds later they 
spew out of the other end, cleaned and ready 
for quick freezing. Thus Erkins’ dream of 
a l-year assembly line from eggs in the 
spawning pond to trout packaged in the 
freezer became a reality. 

In spite of their name, Rocky Mountain 
trout are no longer peculiar to the Rockies. 
They have been transplanted to several other 
lands, and Danish and Japanese fish farmers 
now share over half the American market. 
Erkins, however, can claim 30 percent of the 
domestic market as his own, more than all 
his American competitors combined. And 
he has plowed all his profits back into the 
original plant. As a result, an outfit which 
initially cost $19,000 is now worth over $1 
million. Ten years ago the Snake River 
Trout Ranch produced 250,000 pounds of 
trout a year. It now produces 1.5 million 
pounds. 

Much of his success can be attributed to 
very astute marketing practices. For ex- 
ample, 5 years ago Erkins was astounded 
to see seven golden-hued fish darting about 
among the blue-backed rainbows in one of 
the ponds. Trout experts told Erkins that 
his goldens were a mutation that could be 
the beginning of a new strain. Erkins asked 
a computer expert named Dr. Alexander 
Dollar to assess the probabilities involved in 
line breeding his golden rainbows and learned 
that it would be practical to try to breed 
them in quantity. Erkins is now ready to 
market them as a luxury item, and test sales 
in Kansas City indicate that they will be a 
big success. “I wouldn't ever convert my 
whole stock to goldens, though,” says Erkins. 
“Since when did General Motors put out 
nothing but Cadillacs?” 

To top it all, next month Erkins will begin 
selling live trout to a chain of fish stores 
in Los Angeles called the Davy Jones Fish 
Lockers. Built like a lighthouse, each store 
will contain a closed-circuit hatchery ca- 
pable of supporting 1,500 pounds of trout for 
as long as 8 months. Any housewife will 
be able to purchase a live trout for supper. 

Erkins is not saddened at the spectacle 
of a wily king of the brook being reduced 
to the level of a smoked herring. “I’ve never 
thought that trout were very smart, any- 
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way,” Erkins laughs. “They only seem 
smart by comparison with the fishermen who 
try and catch them.” - 


WHO CALLED THE PROPOSED NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER A 
MEATBALL? 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the January 8, 1964, debate in this House 
on House Joint Resolution 871, the legis- 
lation to rename the National Cultural 
Center the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] addressed 
himself to a number of the points which 
I made in a long statement on January 
3, 1964—-see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 109, part 19, pages 25584-25587— 
with regard to the inordinate size of the 
proposed building, and the extremely 
poor site selected for its location. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] said, and I quote: 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WM- 
NALL] asks whether the site is desirable in 
light of some criticism of it. In answer, let 
me say simply, that the site has been passed 
upon by every official agency involved, in- 
cluding the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the Fine Arts Commission, Presi- 
dential advisers, and others. 


My colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], suggested that, 
in the future, I check his remarks more 
closely. I am happy to report to him 
that I have checked his remarks more 
closely, specifically those remarks he 
made before the Middle Atlantic Region- 
al Conference of the American Institute 
of Architects, as recently as October 18, 
1963, in Annapolis, Md. 

I have been urging for some time, as 
many of you know, the relocation of the 
National Cultural Center to the north 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue, and have 
suggested that the proposed excessively 
large building designed by Edward Durell 
Stone, be abandoned in favor of three 
separate and distinct buildings to house 
the three auditoriums with their differ- 
ing purposes. 

I have been urging a change in site 
because, first, the present location is 
hemmed in by a maze of roads which 
will make the Cultural Center most diffi- 
cult of pedestrian access at a time when 
every effort must be made to increase 
audiences; second, the present site is on 
filled land which has been flooded in the 
past. In comparison the Lincoln Me- 
morial is 30 feet above the Potomac and 
it is not endangered. Certainly, greater 
consideration must now be given to the 
location of this memorial to President 
Kennedy in order to make certain that 
a memorial designed for the ages is not 
irresponsibly located on a site which can 
be endangered by a spring thaw; third, 
the present location does not allow for 


Is there objection- 
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sufficient access and parking facilities, 
even with the contemplated $15,400,000 
federally guaranteed bond issue, to be 
expended for garage facilities. I think 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey will agree that traffic problems 
will undoubtedly increase now that the 
Cultural Center has been designated as 
the sole memorial in the Nation’s Capital 
to the late President Kennedy. 

I had thought I had been fairly re- 
strained in my remarks of January 3, but 
never before have I fully realized my own 
limitations when it comes to imagery un- 
til I read the inspired prose of my friend 
from New Jersey’s Fourth District [Mr. 
THOMPSON] in his address to the Regional 
Conference of the American Institute of 
Architects, on October 18, 1963. 

Would that I had said that “these fa- 
cilities are being banished to an unused 
park site just north of the Lincoln Me- 
morial,” or that I had spoken of the 
same facilities as “being boxed in one 
huge, marketable economy package 
known as the National Cultural Center.” 

Think of the attention I could have 


gained had I but conjured up “a mental 


picture of the Center rising like a huge 
meatball in the middle of a plate with 
miles of spaghetti artistically wrapped 
around it.” 

My colleague from the State of New 
Jersey has met this problem of descrip- 
tion head on, in a speech which, most 
unfortunately, has been ignored both by 
the newspapers and, of late, by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

It is with hope of correcting this over- 
sight, and insuring that the sentiments 
expressed in this eloquent speech of 
October 18, 1963, will be given the full 
consideration due them by the Members 
of this House, the members of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Cultural 
Center, and President Johnson himself, 
that I include the entire address in ques- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In- 
clusion of the entire speech, only part of 
which is concerned with the Cultural 
Center, will rule out, I hope, any sug- 
gestion that these eloquent and imagi- 
native remarks were “lifted out of con- 
text.” 

This speech by our able colleague from 
New Jersey was called to my attention 
recently by the Washington representa- 
tive of one of our Nation’s leading cul- 
tural organizations, and one which has 
not been called on—there are others in 
the same boat—to advise regarding the 
National Cultural Center, since the ad- 
visory committee has not been called on 
during the past 3 years. 

I was immediately struck by the amaz- 
ing agreement which runs through this 
speech with similar ideas expressed by 
the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, the Washington Building Con- 
gress, the Committee of 100 on the Fed- 
eral City, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
other groups which have looked objec- 
tively at the National Cultural Center 
and its proposed site. I was also struck 
by the amazing disagreement with the 
views expressed by our able colleague 
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from New Jersey on the floor of this 
House on January 8 on the same matters. 

The New York Times on December 11, 
1963 said: ‘ 

The National Cultural Center seems 
doomed to be a well-landscaped traffic island 
in the midst of freeways; culture over a giant 
car park. Pedestrians will undoubtedly be 
able to burrow over or under the automotive 
obstacle race, but this is peculiarly bad 
planning. As it stands now, the National 
Cultural Center is a well-intentioned ges- 
ture, dubiously sited, promising prettiness 
but shortchanging the possibility of archi- 
tectural greatness—a backhanded tribute to 
culture and Mr. Kennedy. 


The Washington Post characterized 
the Cultural Center as “an island in the 
midst of a spaghetti-maze of arterial 
highways.” 

The Advisory Committee on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was critical of the present 
plans and site on these grounds: First, 
the site is so far from the center of the 
Nation’s Capital that it could do little 
to enrich the city’s cultural life; sec- 
ond, the present location is not served 
by major public transportation facilities. 
This is one of the few drawbacks to Con- 
stitution Hall as a cultural facility. 
Third, housing all performing arts stages 
in a single building might result in a 
structure so large as to be out of propor- 
tion to the rest of the city. 

In his remarks on January 8, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
said, as I have noted, that “the site has 
been passed upon by every official agency 
involved, including the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Fine Arts 
Commission, Presidential advisers, and 
others.” 

In this connection, and in order that 
the Members of this House will be fully 
advised, there was a most interesting ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of June 7, 
1963, which puts this matter in its proper 
frame of reference. According to this 
article, a prominent member of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, 
Alexander C. Robinson III, said the Com- 
mission had been subject to pressure from 
the White House in the matter of the 
National Cultural Center. Commission 
members have been given to understand 
they are not to discuss alternatives to 
the proposed Center publicly, said Mr. 
Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson’s view at the time was 
that more thought and public discussion 
were needed and that the National Cul- 
tural Center should have included sev- 
eral buildings and might well have been 
situated elsewhere. 

Asked by the Washington Post what he 
thought of the proposed $30 million edi- 
fice, to be erected in a park overlooking 
the Potomac River, Robinson laughed, 
and said: 

We're stuck with it, a glorified boathouse. 


Reading further in the remarks of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Tour- 
son] of January 8 we find this state- 
ment, and I quote: 

Now to the alleged major defects. First 


the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. W- 
NALL] implies that the Center will be too 


large for the proposed site. This is not true. 
The site will be approximately 18 acres, not 
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9 acres as stated in the gentleman from New 
Jersey's [Mr. WIDNALL] letter. 


This is undoubtedly the first time that 
any Member of Congress ever heard that 
“approximately 18 acres, not 9 acres” is 
to be occupied by the National Cultural 
Center. As I pointed out on January 3, 
the plan for the Center developed by Ed- 
ward D. Stone, as well as publicity issued 
by the Center's trustees, and articles and 
statements by Roger Stevens, chairman 
of the board, calls for only 13 acres. 
When I brought this up on the floor of 
this House on August 5, 1963, I was as- 
sured by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones] that no additional land in- 
volving Federal funds would be acquired 
for the National Cultural Center. 

In spite of these assurances, officials of 
the National Cultural Center testified at 
the hearings on December 12, 1963, that 
additional acres would have to be ac- 
quired by the Federal Government 
through the National Capital Planning 
Commission at a cost of some $3.3 mil- 
lion to be appropriated by Congress. 
Congress has not authorized an enlarge- 
ment of the site of the National Cultural 
Center to 13 acres, or to the 18 acres re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. I am certain 
that the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission will have to have appropriated 
funds to obtain additional land. In view 
of the fact that legislation has been in- 
troduced in earlier Congresses to provide 
authority to acquire additional acreage, 
and this legislation got nowhere it is 
reasonably certain that, even in the view 
of the Center's Board of Trustees, such 
authority does not exist at this time, and 
has not been provided by the Congress. 

The committees of Congress must keep 
a close and vigilant watch on this mat- 
ter, or they will find that they are com- 
mitted to providing additional millions of 
dollars to acquire further acreage to give 
the inordinately large building designed 
by Edward Durell Stone the setting which 
he obviously thinks this plan deserves. 

That the Congress, as well as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must keep a con- 
stant check on the Board of Trustees of 
the National Cultural Center is shown by 
the fact that the Center’s trustees have 
yet to present to Congress a really com- 
plete accounting of fundraising activi- 
ties and of the actual needs of the Cul- 
tural Center. 

I have checked with the Ford Founda- 
tion and find that its $5 million grant is 
subject to these stipulations. 

The Ford Foundation has offered to 
the National Cultural Center a matching 
grant of $5 million under the following 
specific conditions. These conditions 
stipulate that the National Cultural 
Center will qualify for the Ford Founda- 
tion’s grant only when it has raised an 
additional $15 million from private 
sources, and that the Center be assured 
of all necessary funds to complete its 
construction, and finally, that the Con- 
gress extend the life of the September 2, 
1958, act offering title of a site of land. 

Mr. Stevens has publicly insisted that 
he has raised $13.5 million, but includes 
in this $13.5 million the $5 million con- 
ditional grant of the Ford Foundation. 
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He actually has only $8.5 million, when 
the $5 million Ford Foundation grant is 
excluded as it should be. 

Now, again publicly, Mr. Stevens 
claims he is raising $7 million for an 
endowment fund. In fact, Mr. Stevens 
needs this $7 million to go with the $8 
million which he may have with cash 
and pledges in order to qualify for the 
Ford Foundation grant. Obviously this 
$7 million is needed for the building fund 
and not for endowment. 

I include at this point the speech by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Txompson] to which I have referred: 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY FOR BETTER 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Speech of Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, before the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Conference of 
the American Institute of Architects, Fri- 
day, October 18, 1963, Annapolis, Md.) 


Earlier this year, two of the Congress’ 
more colorful and aging Members were duel- 
ing on the House floor over proposed plans 
to preserve the old Patent Building—one of 
the few architecturally significant edifices in 
the Capital. One was extolling the plans 
to transform the neo-Palazzo into a portrait 
gallery, in which would hang historically 
important pictures. The other growled in 
return, Let's keep the art buried in the 
ground until we can afford such a luxury.” 

The question wasn't asked then, but it 
might be put aptly now: If Washington, the 
Nation’s Capital, can’t afford to save build- 
ings of architectural significance, who can? 
And the answer, as we are continuing to 
prove around our country, is nobody. 

The case of the Patent Building is a good 
example of the first point I would like to 
make in discussing the Government’s re- 
sponsibility in this matter. And my point 
is this. 

Part of creating a meaningful and beau- 
tiful environment for our people is preserv- 
ing great works from the past. And if the 
National Government cannot understand 
this simple proposition, how can we expect 
anything better from the hinterlands? 

So far, the Government has made a pretty 
sorry record. The Patent Building, for ex- 
ample, has been saved only by strenuous 
efforts on the part of myself and a handful 
of other Congressmen. It is a sad truth 
that among the majority of legislators, art 
is a nonexistent interest. And thus our oc- 
easional victories—such as with the Patent 
Building—usually can be attributed to wide- 
spread apathy of the Congress, rather than 
any interest on its part: 

Listen to this brief rundown of some of 
the buildings which, for no good reason, have 
disappeared from the Capital scene: 

The home of Francis Scott Key, com- 
poser of the national anthem, was cleared 
off the waterfront to make way for an ac- 
cess road to a bridge bearing his name. 

The Union Tavern, a historic meeting 
place of early statesmen, was razed for a 
filling station. The probable home of Thom- 
as Jefferson gave way to an auto repair shop, 
and the Corcoran Mansion was torn down 


for a five-and-dime store. 


There are a number of buildings standing 
today which have been threatened with dem- 
olition in the past and still face an uneasy 
future. The gay jumble known as the Ex- 
ecutives Offices, adjacent to the White House 
is one; D. H. Burnham's mighty Union Sta- 
tion is another. To his lasting credit, Presi- 
dent Kennedy apparently has saved a whole 
square—Lafayette Square—across from the 
White House. Several fine, old Federal 
homes, including the Adams House, were 
scheduled for demolition to make room for 
another monumental grouping of Federal 
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Office buildings. But now, the stately brick 
mansions are marked for preservation and 
the ugly buildings which have already crept 
in as neighbors are marked for extinction. 
The new office buildings will go behind the 
square, where they won’t do such violence to 
their surroundings. 

Historic and beautiful buildings have in- 
definite tenure in Washington, primarily be- 
cause not enough influential people in Gov- 
ernment care enough. There is not sufficient 
political mileage in making a controversial 
issue out of good architecture and so few 
politicians care to; it is easier to seek the 
middle road; to bless conformity; to satisfy 
each and every private interest and, above 
all, to keep the price down. 

If this kind of attitude has produced the 
negative effect of failing to preserve fine 
testaments from the past, think of what 
positive damage it has produced in the type 
of new buildings going up in the Capital. 

The biggest and worst outrage perpetrated 
on the city in recent years is the new House 
Office Building, which is inching toward 
completion. 

This 80-odd-million-dollar structure is 
the piece de resistance of one J. George 
Stewart, Architect of the Capitol. As I am 
sure you all know, Mr. Stewart is not an 
architect. He is, however, a former Con- 
gressman, and that, rather than his engi- 
neering and landscaping d, best 
explains his current position. He has been 
“au courant” to the powers that be on the 
Hill and that sadly has impressed Congress 
more than professional credentials. 

If ever there was an example of a misuse 
of Government power and a concurrent lack 
of Government responsibility, J. George 
Stewart in his influential and official posi- 
tion embodies it. 

It is not fair to put all the blame for the 
Rayburn Building on Mr. Stewart. He was 
aided by the architect he chose for the job, 
John F. Harbeson. The two have created 
the epitome of what might be called the 
block school of design. The Rayburn Build- 
ing is such a huge, stodgy mass that it de- 
stroys the perspective and balance of Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. Harbeson have em- 
ployed the most expensive materials outside 
and within the Rayburn Building, appar- 
ently working on the theory that money 
can make up for everything. Would it were 


50. 

But, despite numerous outcries within 
the Congress as well as without, Mr. Stew- 
art remains immovable. And so he con- 
tinues to wreak his havoc. He is threaten- 
ing to redesign the west front of the Capi- 
tol. He would like to build a-$39 million 
memorial to James Madison on a 2-block 
plot south of the Library of Congress that 
was imprudently plucked of its restored 
townhouses several years ago. And he has 
his eyes on another two-block area of town- 
houses as an ideal location for a $65 million 
library annex. 

One almost hopes that Republican dreams 
of America going bankrupt under a Dem- 
ocratic administration would come true be- 
fore Mr. Stewart gets around to these new 
projects. 

We could talk all night about Mr. Stew- 
art but there is more to Washington than 
Capitol Hill—although we Congressmen 
don't always recognize it. 

And in the rest of the city, the story is not 
much better. The General Services Admin- 
istration and the Fine Arts Commission are 
the other official arbiters of Washington's 
taste. The former lets contracts for Federal 
buildings and the latter passes judgment on 
designs to be used not only by the Govern- 
ment but by private builders in the District. 

Both have shown a penchant for bad taste. 
GSA is primarily interested in saving money, 
therefore, new Federal buildings are con- 
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structed in the “monumental style” but with 
everything monumental and decorative 
stripped away. 

And the Fine Arts Commission has proved 
time and again that it works within the 
honored bureaucratic tradition of seeking 
conformity over controversy. 

We have a new Commission today—consist- 
ing entirely of Kennedy appointees. Let us 
hope it shows more imagination than its 
predecessors, 

There is plenty to work on and briefly I 
would like to touch on several items that 
might be considered on the Commission's 
agenda of unfinished business: 

Because of the vision of L’Enfant’s original 
plan for the Capital City, we have a Mall 
stretching from Congress to the Lincoln Me- 
morial, which closely resembles a cow pas- 
ture. It was not meant to be such by 
L'Enfant. He envisioned the Mall as the 
principal thoroughfare of the city, bordered 
by stately Government buildings, fine man- 
sions, and shops, with people strolling 
through gardens and stopping to chat on 
park benches. 

But what have we instead. The Mall is a 
lifeless swath of green, bordered by the back 
doors of huge, monotonous bureaucratic bee- 
hives. And squatting on the Mall itself are 
a series of ramshackle temporary structures 
housing Government offices, some of which 
were built 45 years ago. 

Mr. Kennedy is not the first President to 
order the removal of these eyesores and I hope 
ere long we shall see the last of them. But 
once they are gone, the larger problem of how 
to bring life and utility to the Mall will re- 
main. And the path on which we are mov- 
ing augurs ill for the future. Consider what 
one critic has to say about the latest addi- 
tions to the Mall’s skyline: “When you strip 
a heap of giant marble blocks of their period 
embellishments, no matter how anachro- 
nistic, all you have is a massive heap of giant 
marble blocks, period. It is then merely a 
tossup whether you prefer them on stilts 
and with bleak window ribbons, as displayed 
by the new Federal office buildings on the 
south side, or just blank shallow bays, as 
featured by the Smithsonian’s almost com- 
pleted Museum of History and Technology 
on the north.” 

Pennsylvania Avenue is another L'Enfant 
plan gone amuck. Intended as the city’s 
principal ceremonial route, it is most noted 
now for its junky commercial structures and 
its eye-shattering vista from the magnifi- 
cence of Capitol Hill at one end to absolutely 
nothing at the other end. Might I say again, 
it was not intended so. 

Currently, a specially appointed commit- 
tee is studying how to bring the grand avenue 
up to its potential. The committee’s initial 
deliberations sound ominously as if the 
thoroughfare may end up as yet another 
“garden city” creation of useless open spaces 
interspersed with massive, mono-purpose 
buildings. 

Pennsylvania Avenue would greatly benefit 
from the entertainment facilities, which in- 
stead are being boxed into one huge, market- 
able economy package known as the National 
Cultural Center. 

The Center will contain a concert hall, a 
theater and an opera house, each of which 
by itself could breathe life and verve into 
downtown Washington. 

Instead, housed under one incredibly large 
roof, these facilities are being banished to 
an unused park site just north of the Lincoln 
Memorial, 

If the Center was meant as a monument, 
its location would not be out of keeping. 
But, as a building to be used, it is isolated 
from all the related services of the central 
city. And getting to and from the Center 
is going to burden Washingtonians with 
many hours of driving confusion, once the 
highway fanatics have finished surrounding 
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the Center with a new inner loop highway. 
I have a mental picture of the Center rising 
like a huge meatball in the middle of a 
plate, with miles of spaghetti artistically 
wrapped around it. 

The highway problem at the Center is 
only a small part of a larger story—the cur- 
rent fight going on in Washington between 
the proponents of more super-speed roads 
and advocates of mass transit. The central 
city badly needs a mass transit system if it 
is going to survive. It does not need an en- 
circling inner loop to choke off what life 
still remains in the downtown area. Yet the 
power of the highway lobbies in Congress is 
such that the battle for a transit system is 
strictly an uphill procedure. 

There are many other problems that I 
could touch upon. The commercial district, 
for instance, is a disgrace. At least it shows 
that Government taste in Washington is no 
worse than private taste. The squares and 
circles along L’Enfant’s grand avenues have 
been turned into useless traffic islands. The 
beautiful vistas of the Potomac River Valley 
are fast falling to the greed of real estate 
speculators, who are building towers along 
the banks with no sense of or interest in 
overall planning for the metropolitan area. 

With all this, Washington still has many 
elements of a lovely city and it certainly has 
the potential for a visually great city. It 
has benefited from a strong original plan. 
which has withstood some of the worst rav- 
ages of neglect, land speculation and pom- 
pous “Beaux Art” theorizing. It has also 
benefited from the planting of 60,000 trees 
by a city commissioner in the last century, 
who may have had a vision of the ugly 
buildings to come which would need camou- 
flaging cover. 

What can we expect in the future? I do 
not feel it unjust to say that it can't be 
worse than the past. 

President Kennedy has called for a city 
that “reflects the dignity, enterprise, vigor 
and stability of our national Government.” 
In general terms, his hopes for the future are 
embodied in the heralded year 2000 plan. 
But this is only a rough sketch. A more 
detailed 20-year development plan for Wash- 
ington remains uncompleted. 

Good planning would undoubtedly help. 
But it can't really solve the Capital's prob- 
lem’s until the Government itself takes a 
lead. That it can do so is evidenced by the 
great embassies built during the Eisenhower 
years by some of our most notable 
architects. 

The Government can at least do as much 
for its own campsite. In short, the power 
is there. The Government need only care 
enough and I am sure you, the architects, 
can provide the imagination and the per- 
spective required to rank Washington among 
those cities which ennoble as well as serve 
mankind. 


A NATION LAMENTS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans were stunned and agonized 
by the sudden, senseless, violent death of 
our President. We grieve and are sick 
at heart that such an abominable thing 
could occur to him and tous. We salute 
his bravery, his brilliance, and his pa- 
triotism. We marvel, humbly, at the 
majestic fortitude of his wife and family. 
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Under the darkened sky of these black- 
bordered days since the President fell, I 
have talked with many of John Ken- 
nedy’s former colleagues and friends in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. Many of 
them differed with Mr. Kennedy on mat- 
ters of public policy; all of them re- 
spected his qualities of mind and wit 
and heart. The differences of convic- 
tion amongst us never engendered the 
bitterness and gall of hatred and bigotry. 
His colleagues miss him and mourn his 
tragic death more than words can ex- 
press. 

As I reminisce upon the almost 3 
years that I served in the U.S. Congress 
while John Kennedy was President, I 
think less about our differences than 
about our agreements, Yes, we differed, 
and I will continue to differ on issues af- 
fecting the health and life of our coun- 
try. But our ultimate objectives were 
always the same. On many occasions 
we in the Congress of both parties were 
able to substitute legislation for the 
President’s proposals that accommo- 
dated our differences in the best inter- 
ests of the people. I think, for instance, 
of the Manpower Retraining Act, of the 
higher education bill, of vocational edu- 
cation, of defense expenditures, of equal 
pay for women, of a tax cut and, this 
year, the need for civil rights legislation. 
Yet, on those many issues where differ- 
ences of philosophy extended beyond 
the reach of accommodation, we shall 
miss John F. Kennedy as a worthy and 
articulate adversary. God grant that 
he may rest in peace and be cherished 
forever in the hearts of his countrymen. 

We turn to thee, O God, who are from 
everlasting to everlasting, grateful that a 
riderless steed, upon which millions have 
gazed with appalled eyes, is not a symbol of 
a leaderless nation, and that history assures 
us that in every crisis, Thou dost raise up 
men to on Thy mission for the re- 
demption of humanity. 


Thus the Chaplain of the U.S. Sen- 
ate opened the proceedings the morning 
after President Kennedy’s funeral. We 
can all be thankful that Lyndon Johnson 
has the competence and the seasoned 
background to provide a reasonably 
smooth transition in this time of na- 
tional crisis. From the moment of trag- 
edy, all Americans were aware that a 
strong and steady hand was at the helm. 
President Johnson’s moving and force- 
ful address to the joint session of Con- 
gress symbolized our unity to the entire 
world. He well understood when he 
spoke that differences of conscience and 
conviction will persist among our people 
as long as we are “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” As Presi- 
dent Johnson so concisely put it: 

Our American unity does not depend on 
unanimity. 

One of John Kennedy’s favorite words, 
and one of mine too, in describing de- 
mocracy is the word “diversity.” As we 
strive to dispel hatreds and bitterness 
from our ranks, let us never strive for 
conformity. Vigorous dissent and pub- 
lic debate are the very touchstones of 
our American experience and American 
success. We have bigots and hate mon- 
gers in our midst. We always have. 
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Hate is a horrible. emotion, severing all 
meaningful ties to God and to man. It 
must be controlled, moderated, under- 
stood, and intelligently attacked. Let us 
keep this in perspective, however. If the 
survival of our country depended upon 
the complete eradication of hate and big- 
otry in every individual, we would never 
have survived into the 19th century. 
With all of John Kennedy’s strivings for 
change in the things he disliked about 
our system, he never doubted the essen- 
tial strength and rightness of America. 
The haters are not, and never have been, 
in the mainstream of American life. I 
sincerely believe that the general temper 
of our society today is typified by grow- 
ing understanding and compassion for 
others. Our achievements are less than 
perfect, our efforts often less than effec- 
tive, yet it is hard to think of a time 
when there has been so much concern 
by so many for the dignity of all men. 
In the dread aftermath of a black chap- 
ter in our history, let us not lose sight 
of the qualities that marked the reaction 
of the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans to the President’s death. That re- 
action was not one of violence and hate, 
but an outpouring of deep, earnest and 
personal grief. This does reflect the true 
temper of the American people. 


RESIDUAL OIL QUOTAS—A LETTER 
TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as of 
course you know, coming from New Eng- 
land as you do, the matter of residual oil 
quotas continues to impose an unneces- 
sary $30 million burden on New Eng- 
land’s economy. The unfairness of these 
residual oil quotas is provoking increas- 
ing outrage and protest. 

The quotas are indefensible in reason 
and logic. They are not accomplishing 
their stated objective of helping the coal 
industry. All they are doing is adding 
an increased burden to New England’s 
economy and one which we can ill afford 


* in this competitive day and age. 


President Johnson's call for thrift and 
frugality is one that all of us can ap- 
plaud. Now the question will be whether 
he means what he says and whether he 
will help foster thrift and frugality in 
New England—the homeland of this con- 
cept—by removing the residual oil quotas 
which he can do if he wants to by the 
stroke of a pen. 

In connection with residual oil quotas, 
Mr. Speaker, I am including in the Rec- 
ORD an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Lyndon Johnson and 
Avery Schiller, president of the New 
Hampshire Electric Co. 

The exchange of letters between Presi- 
dent Johnson and President Schiller fol- 


lows. I commend their thoughtful read- 


ing to my colleagues: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 2, 1963. 
Mr. Avery R. SCHILLER, 
President, New Hampshire Electrice Co., 
Manchester, N.H. 

Dear Mr. SCHILLER: In addressing the 
Congress last week, I pledged my adminis- 
tration to the utmost of thrift and frugality, 
and to get a dollar's value for every dollar 
spent. 

I have directed the heads of all Govern- 
ment agencies to accelerate immediately 
their efforts to operate their programs at 
the lowest possible cost. The Secretary of 
Defense has already established a cost re- 
duction program aimed at achieving annual 
savings of $4 billion, through efforts now in 
process or planned by fiscal year 1967, and 
he has further committed his Department 
to realizing $1.5 billion of these savings in 
the current fiscal year. More than 55 cents 
out of each defense dollar is spent by its 
contractors. It is for this reason that I 
am calling on you personally to assist me 
and the Secretary in achieving further sig- 
nificant reductions in defense expenditures. 

It is my desire that you establish an af- 
firmative program of cost reduction in the 
performance of defense contracts, both 
those which you now hold and those which 
you may subsequently receive. If you al- 
ready have such a program in being, then I 
call on you to accelerate, expand, and in- 
tensify this effort. 

I have asked the Secretary of Defense to 
take into account the accomplishments of 
contractors who successfully reduce the cost 
of defense procurement, when making fu- 
ture source selections, and in determining 
profit and fee rates on noncompetitive ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

I have also discussed this program with 
the Director of the Budget and the Comp- 
troller General. 

The Secretary of Defense's letter, elabo- 
rating this program is enclosed. It has my 
fullest endorsement. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


DECEMBER 27, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We applaud enthu- 
siastically the economy moves which you and 
Secretary McNamara have initiated in the 
Defense Department and in reply to your 
respective letters of December 2, 1963 (re- 
ceived December 16, 1963), assure you of our 
cooperation, as a prime contractor, in the 
furtherance of your objectives. In fact, it is 
a matter of more than a little satisfaction to 
us to be able to report that the two defense 
installations to which we deliver electricity, 
namely, Portsmouth (Kittery) Navy Yard 
and Pease Air Force Base, each are paying 
a lower price for that electricity today than 
at any other time in their respective his- 
tories. 

Prices might be further reduced to these 
installations as well as to the public in gen- 
eral if the anti-New England import restric- 
tions on residual oil imports were removed 
or greatly liberalized. Because of our geo- 
graphical location, we are in a very high cost 
fuel area. This is a potent factor in produc- 
ing relatively high electric rates and in caus- 
ing our utilities to look to atomic energy to 
offset the high cost of fossil fuels. It pro- 
duces a set of circumstances under which it 
can be predicted with a reasonable degree of 
confidence that electricity from the atom will 
become competitive in New England sooner 
than in most regions of the Nation. It, 
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therefore, is not a question, so far as residual 
oil imports are concerned, whether or not 
oil is more or less expensive than coal but 
whether or not either or both can hold the 
line against the atom. It is our considered 
opinion that the removal of import restric- 


tions on residual oils, in the long run, will © 


be beneficial to the fossil fuel industries in 
that it will tend to delay a relatively large 
scale construction of nuclear powerplants. 
In the meantime, the removal certainly will 
be beneficial to the people of New England. 
Your recently announced program of scru- 
tinizing Federal jobs and personnel is a bold 
and courageous move which must have the 
approbation and approval of every thinking 
American taxpayer. May your efforts along 
these and other lines be crowned with 
success. 
Sincerely, 
A. R. SCHILLER, 
President. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tomorrow to file a report on 
S. 1309. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICA’S 10 OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG MEN OF 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
just announced its selection of the 10 
outstanding young men of 1963. These 
10 young men—each of whom has 
achieved impressive success in his own 
field of endeavor—were chosen by a panel 
of distinguished citizens from hundreds 
of nominees. Their backgrounds and 
achievements are quite different but they 
do share one qualification for the TOYM 
trophy—all are 35 years old or younger. 

My pleasure in this year’s selection is 
heightened by the fact that one of those 
chosen for the award is my good friend 
and colleague from the State of Indiana, 
our distinguished junior Senator, the 
Honorable BIRCH BAYH, Jr. 

I want also to pay particular tribute 
to two of the other awardees, one of 
whom I had the privilege of nominating 
for this award, Prof. Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, director of the Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the other, George Stevens, Jr., 
of Washington, another friend, the ex- 
tremely able director of film production 
for the U.S. Information Agency. 

Having had the honor of receiving this 
award myself in 1962, I know what satis- 
faction the winners of these awards must 
feel this year. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Record the short bi- 
ographies of these 10 outstanding young 
Americans, as they appear in the Janu- 
ary 28, 1964, issue of Look magazine. To 
all of 1963’s winners, my heartiest con- 
gratulations. 


America's 10 OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN OF 
1963 as SELECTED By THE U.S. JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Picking the 10 outstanding young men 
from hundreds who are recommended looks 
like a formidable chore, but every year since 
1942, a panel of distinguished citizens has 
done it for the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Over two decades, the TOYM 
trophy has been not only a reward for deeds 
done, but in many cases a herald of future 
achievement. A partial list of past winners: 
John F. Kennedy (1946), Richard M. Nixon 
(1947), Nelson A. Rockefeller (1944), Henry 
Ford II (1945), Dr. Tom Dooley (1956), Leon- 
ard Bernstein (1944), and Bill Mauldin 
(1946), The 1963 TOYM won out in a field 
of 200. Their backgrounds and outlooks are 
diverse, but they have in common youth and 
a self-confidence that stops short of brash- 
ness. Each will get a trophy inscribed: “The 
Hope of Mankind Lies in the Hands of 
Youth and Action.” The presentations will 
be made during an awards congress in Santa 
Monica, Calif., January 24-25, at the Santa 
Monica Civic Auditorium. 


JEROME P. CAVANAGH, MAYOR OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Opponents said that Jerome Cavanagh en- 
tered the 1961 mayoralty race just to get 
enough publicity to run for prosecuting at- 
torney later. He lacked support from any 
major business or labor group, or the two 
Detroit metropolitan newspapers, but he 
won by 42,000 votes. 

At 35, Cavanagh is self-effacing enough to 
kid about his Irish jowls and call himself 
“We.” He is also confident enough to crack 
down on labor abuses at Detroit’s showplace, 
Cobo Hall, win the respect of minority 
groups and put through a 1-percent munic- 
ipal income tax to help end a budget deficit. 

Mayor Cavanagh has great riches: a beau- 
tiful wife and seven children. His political 
career is just beginning. Who knows? 
“We” might win even bigger offices someday. 


ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI, EDUCATOR, SCHOLAR 


The last name is pronounced Bre-zin’-ski, 
and the man who bears it is a leading expert 
on the weird gyrations of the Communist 
bloc. Dr. Brzezinski doubles as director of 
the Research Institute on Communist Affairs 
and professor of public law and government 
at Columbia University. 

As a vocal demonologist, he gets criticism 
for being too hard, and too soft, on commu- 
nism, but the rebuttal is that he probably 
understands the use of political power better 
than his critics. An oversimplified version 
of Brzezinski’s attitude might read: Make 
the cost of aggression too high for the Com- 
munists, and the rewards of peace great. 
Thus, Dr. Brzezinski would like to see US 
aid used to promote the independence of 
the East European satellites, which could be 
called a “soft” attitude. At the same time, 
he wants immediate response if Allied access 
to Berlin is threatened. The response? 
Harass Soviet shipping to Cuba. Brzezinski 
muses, “You have to have a sense of nu- 
ances." 

THOMAS s. MACKEY, BUSINESSMAN, ENGINEER 

Tom Mackey was 26 when he went to 
Texas City, Tex., to prepare his company’s 
bid for a large but financially unpromising 
tin smelter. It had been run for 15 years, 
at a loss, by the Federal Government. The 
Mackey offer on behalf of the Wah Chang 
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Corp. was the low one, and Mackey imme- 
diately took over as manager of the plant. 

Since 1958, the smelter has produced about 
one-third of U.S. requirements for tin, at 
a profit. The difference between the Mackey 
operation and the Government's several 
hundred fewer employees, new processes, and 
work routines. The Wah Chang smelter is 
the only nonunion plant in Texas City, but 
the employees seem to like it that way. 

While running the plant, Mackey has also 
found the hours to complete most of the 
requirements far a Ph. D. in engineering 
from Rice Institute at Houston and expects 
to have his degree by June. If pushed, he 
will admit that he has made full use of his 
time. 


A. LEON HIGGINBOTHAM, JR., LAWYER 


Leon Higginbotham was 34 when President 
Kennedy nominated him for the Federal 
Trade Commission. He became the young- 
est man ever appointed to that body and 
the first Negro Commissioner of a Federal 
regulatory agency. He's proud of that. 

The Commissioner's job followed a bril- 
Mant academic career at Antioch College and 
Yale Law School, and tours of duty in Phila- 
delphia as assistant district attorney and in 
private practice. Higginbotham believes: 
“Negroes have an obligation to foster maxi- 
mum motivations among young people to 
develop their potential.” Last fall, President 
Kennedy nominated him for a Federal dis- 
trict judgeship. The nomination is pending 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
chaired by James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi. 


FREDERICK L. YATES, TELEVISION PRODUCER 


Ted Yates has a refreshingly difficult time 
taking himself seriously, but the hard fact 
is that he is a superb television producer. 
His shows have three times won an Emmy 
Award, the TV equivalent of the Oscar. Two 
Emmys were for David Brinkley's Journal.” 
Yates is now bringing his wit and dissatis- 
faction with the status quo to bear on a 
number of color documentaries that will fea- 
ture Brinkley. 

JOHN M. CARTER, EDITOR 

Every month, Kentucky-born John Mack 
Carter sits down in his Park Avenue office 
and decides what 8,220,000 women will read 
in McCall's. His biggest problem and great- 
est pleasure is the rising level of sophistica- 
tion and interest in world affairs shown by 
the women of America. John Carter says, 
“We haven't caught up with the ladies yet.” 

EDGAR F, FOREMAN, U.S, REPRESENTATIVE 

The youngest Member of the 88th Con- 
gress, conservative Republican Ep FOREMAN 
won himself a post on the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee. He wars on 
waste in Government for the 660,000 people 
of Texas’ 16th Congressional District. 


JAMES W. WHITTAKER, MOUNTAIN CLIMBER 


Jim Whittaker of Redmond, Wash., and 
the University of Seattle is the first Ameri- 
can to stand on the summit of Mount Everest. 
He toiled to the top on May 1, 1963, backed by 
an expedition that poured 5 months and 
$400,000 into the effort. With 29,028-foot 
Everest conquered, Whittaker plans to lead 
smaller expeditions and teach mountain 
climbing. 

BIRCH E. BAYH, JR., U.S. SENATOR 

Indiana’s junior Senator is a former col- 
legiate boxing champion who would now 
rather reason with his opponents. In 1962, 
he fought his way into the Senate past 
GOP stalwart Homer E. Capehart, supposedly 
unbeatable. Barn now serves on the Senate 
Judiciary and Public Works Committees, and 
is especially concerned with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and conservation. 
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GEORGE STEVENS, JR., MOTION-PICTURE SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 

George Stevens tells our story to the rest 
of the world—on film. At the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, he oversees the production and 
distribution of more than 600 films a year. 
Although they are intended to sell the 
United States, USIA films also deal with our 
troubles, like the struggle for racial equal- 
AA: tees is in the business of exporting 
truth. 


FUTURE FARM PRICE SUPPORT 
POLICY IN VIEW OF RECENT DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 


der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PURCELL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr, PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture and as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Wheat, I have devoted a 
great deal of time to a study of the cur- 
rent economic plight of commercial ag- 
riculture. I am distressed that farm 
prices dropped to 76 percent of parity in 
December 1963—their lowest level in 
relation to the prices paid by farmers 
since 1939. 

I am distressed that net farm income 
fell slightly in 1963 and may fall fur- 
ther in 1964, even though profits and 
wages are setting new records. 

I am equally distressed by the lack of 
agreement among farm leaders regard- 
ing appropriate governmental policies 
for meeting today’s problems, 

A few days ago, Secretary Freeman 
appeared before our Wheat Subcom- 
mittee and reported that for the past 3 
years this administration has sought to 
develop commodity programs directed to 
the basic goals of reducing surplus stocks, 
holding down Government costs and 
strengthening farm income. 

I am proud to have been able to lend 
a helping hand in these endeavors. I 
was one of those who believed that a 
certificate program for wheat, combined 
with marketing quotas, if approved by 
a two-thirds majority, would be the 
most effective way to achieve the goals of 
higher income, reduced stocks and lower 
Government costs. 

But I am not one of those who would 
turn his back on wheat producers and 
their economic problems simply because 
they failed to approve marketing quotas 
by a two-thirds majority in May 1963. 

As yet, no other system has been de- 
signed that can match the productive ca- 
pabilities of our family farms. And as 
long as overproduction and low prices 
are the silent companions of abundance, 
commodity programs will be essential to 
the viability of the family farm system. 
As long as scientific and technological 
change proceeds at such a pace that out- 
put per farmworker grows 6 percent or 
more a year, commodity programs will 
be necessary for the economic survival 
of our family farm system. 

Commodity programs designed to cope 
with the superproductivity of our family 
farms today are not welfare programs, 
but they are essential adjustment 
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mechanisms in otherwise chaotic situa- 
tions. 

I realize that a good many of the Mem- 
bers of this House have become frustrat- 
ed with the lack of agreement among 
farm leaders and the conflicting counsel 
and advice they have received on what 
can and should be done to solve the farm 
problem. Even more important, I am 
afraid they have been misled by farm 
leaders and farm spokesmen who would 
turn back the clock—people who say that 
the farmer’s problem is just too much 
Government in agriculture. 

Most of us recall our childhood days 
with pleasant memories. But we cannot 
return to them. Neither can we return 
to the simpler economic life of earlier 
years. 

I was especially pleased to hear Presi- 
dent Johnson’s plan to reduce Govern- 
ment spending in the year ahead. But 
I was even more pleased to be assured 
that in this reduced budget there will 
be “the most Federal support in history 
for education, for health, for retraining 
the unemployed, and for helping the 
economically and the physically handi- 
capped.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body the results of a 
series of unbiased studies on the contri- 
bution of farm programs to farm income. 
These studies, covering a period of years, 
all made by dedicated agricultural econ- 
omists in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and in the land-grant colleges, 
reach similar conclusions—that farm 
programs have made an important con- 
tribution to farm income in recent years. 
They show that it is a great misconcep- 
tion to believe that farm income would 
be improved in the near future if Gov- 
ernment programs were abolished. They 
show that it is a misconception to believe 
that current commodity programs can 
be phased out in a few years without 
serious income losses to farm families. 

I am moved to call these studies to 
your attention today because in a very 
short time we will be given an opportu- 
nity to vote on another wheat bill. At 
that time some farm leaders will be say- 
ing they are in favor of liquidating all 
commodity programs as quickly as pos- 
sible in the interests of improving farm 
families’ opportunities to earn even bet- 
ter incomes. These farm leaders in ef- 
fect are asking you to disregard the 
objective, unbiased conclusions of agri- 
cultural economists in several different 
land-grant colleges and in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The most re- 
cent of these studies, completed a few 
months ago by the center for agricul- 
tural and economic development at Iowa 
State University, concludes that after 
allowing for the effects of lower prices 
on production, in the absence of pro- 
duction adjustment and price support 
programs, net farm income within a few 
years would fall 40 percent or more. 

When the results of this most recent 
study were brought to my attention, I 
asked how its conclusions compared with 
those reached in earlier, similar studies. 
Here is what I found: 

Walter Wilcox of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, in an article 
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published in the Journal of Farm Economics, 
August 1958, concluded “in the absence of 
price supporting programs realized net farm 
income on a year-by-year basis would have 
been 20 to 55 percent lower in the years 
1937-39, 14 to 43 percent lower in 1940-42, 
24 to 34 percent lower in 1948-49, and 28 
percent or more lower in 1952 to date.” 


Professor Shepherd and associates at 
Iowa State University in August 1960— 
Iowa Agricultural Experimental Station 
special report 27—estimated that if price 
supports, production controls, and the 
conservation reserve were abandoned, 
within a few years the prices of hogs 
and beef cattle, respectively, would de- 
cline to $0.11 and $0.12 per pound. The 
price of corn would fall to $0.66 per 
bushel, and wheat prices would fall to 
$0.74 per bushel. Net income from live- 
stock products might fall by 50 percent. 

Using a somewhat different basis, and 
assuming a continuation of export sub- 
sidies and Public Law 480 programs, 
economists in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the land-grant colleges 
made a study for the Senate Agriculture 
Committee—Senate Document No. 17, 
January 1960—which indicated that the 
removal of price supports and production 
limitations would result in a 46-percent 
drop in realized net farm income by 1965. 

This study indicated that if com- 
modity programs were discontinued, 
prices of key farm products would be 
expected to fall to the following levels: 

Wheat, $0.90 a bushel; corn, $0.80 a 
bushel; beef cattle, $0.15 a pound; and 
hogs, $0.11 a pound. 

Professor Robinson of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in a similar study published in 
Farm Economics, 1960, concluded that 
even though a conservation reserve of 
30 million acres, marketing orders and 
special distribution programs were con- 
tinued, if direct price supports and 
acreage controls were dropped, net farm 
income would fall 19 percent. Hog prices 
would fall to $0.14 a pound, beef cattle 
to $0.15 per pound, wheat to $1.18 a 
bushel and corn to $0.98 a bushel. 

Professor Brandow of Pennsylvania 
State University in a study for the Joint 
Economic Committee (Committee Print, 
November 1960), estimated that with 
price supports and production limitations 
removed, realized net farm income by 
1965 would fall to $7.2 billion or 36 per- 
cent below the 1959 level. His projec- 
tions indicated wheat prices would fall to 
$0.87 a bushel, corn to $0.77 a bushel, 
hogs to $0.11 a pound and beef cattle to 
$0.17 a pound. 

Professor Heady, executive director of 
the center for agricultural and economic 
adjustment, Iowa State University, and 
his associates reviewed the results of 
these earlier studies and, using revised 
and more comprehensive statistics, 
analyzed the effects on farm income, 
Government costs and consumer food 
outlays of 16 alternative wheat and feed 
grain programs. (Farm Program 
Alternatives, CAED Rept. 18, May 1963.) 

Needless to say the study is so detailed 
only a few of the highlights can be re- 
ported here. They conclude that the ex- 
cess capacity of agriculture in 1960 and 
1961 amounted to 7 percent. This per- 
centage of potential output was avoided 
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by diversion and conservation programs 
or was diverted from commercial mar- 
kets by domestic and foreign distribu- 
tion programs. 

If that additional 7 percent had 
been channeled through commercial 
markets, farm prices would have fallen 
28 percent, gross income would have 
fallen 21 percent, and net income would 
have fallen over 60 percent. 

These university agricultural econo- 
mists—after reviewing recent statistics 
with the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date analytical tools—estimate that 
within a 2-year period, a 10-percent 
drop in farm prices would bring about 
only a 1-percent reduction in supplies. 
In a 4-year period, a 10-percent drop in 
prices would be expected to result in a 
14-percent reduction in output. 

In a period as long as 20 years, they 
conclude that if farm prices were 10 per- 
cent lower under one program than un- 
der another, production would be only 6 
percent lower. 

These basic price-supply relationships 
as analyzed by competent economists 
give the lie to those who say that if 
Government price support programs 
were discontinued farm families would 
be able to earn higher incomes within 
a short while. 

Professor Heady and his associates 
find that after allowing for the effect of 
lower prices on production—if all price 
supports, diversion, conservation and 
export subsidy programs were discon- 
tinued for feed grains and wheat— 
within the next 5 years net farm in- 
come would fall by more than $5 billion 
a year or about 40 percent. 

They also find that grain production 
would increase faster than livestock 
production could be expanded and carry- 
over stocks of grains would have to be 
increased for several years to avoid an 
even more chaotic price and income bust. 

Let me repeat, this most recent study 
by Iowa State University economists 
concludes that if price supports, acreage 
diversion, and export subsidy programs 
for wheat and feed grains are eliminated, 
carryover stocks would have to be in- 
creased for several years, yet net farm 
income would fall by 40 percent. 

On the other hand, they conclude, if 
a combination of price support, acreage 
diversion and export subsidy programs 
are continued, farm income can be main- 
tained at current levels without further 
increases in Government costs. And to 
me this conclusion is as important as the 
earlier one. 

Let me repeat again, the agricultural 
economists at Iowa State University con- 
clude that if price supports are contin- 
uéd as necessary to reduce carryover 
stocks to desirable levels and hold them 
there, farm income can be maintained 
at recent levels without an increase in 
Government costs. 

These conclusions are similar to those 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists as reported by Secretary Freeman 
in his testimony before the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees in recent 
months. 

If we can believe this large group of 
agricultural economists who have studied 
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the problem over a period of years— 
contrary to what some farm leaders will 
say—we do not have the choice of either 
maintaining current programs and cur- 
rent farm income or of dismantling them 
with no more than a short period of mod- 
estly lower farm income. 

Secretary Freeman, when he appeared 
before our Wheat Subcommittee recently 
reported that since 1960 farmers and 
the Nation have benefited from an in- 
crease of some $2.5 billion in net farm 
income, in part due to improved farm 
programs. Farmers invested $521 mil- 
lion more in tractors, $900 million more 
in autos and $310 million more in other 
farm machinery and equipment in the 
past 3 years than otherwise would have 
been possible with a 1960 level of income. 
The increase in gross farm income also 
enabled farmers to spend more for pur- 
chased feed, fertilizer, household fur- 
nishings, clothing, and food. 

Professor Heady and his associates at 
Iowa State University estimate that if 
current price supports, export subsidies 
and diversion programs for wheat and 
feed grains are discontinued, within a 
few years, net farm income will decline 
by more than $5 billion a year, while 
Government costs of the farm program 
will decline about $1 billion a year. In 
other words—while saving perhaps $1 
billion in Government costs, over $5 bil- 
lion in net farm income would be lost if 
current wheat and feed grain programs 
were discontinued. 

So long as unemployment is a national 
problem, so long as an expansion of the 
economy is a national goal, it does not 
make sense to take Government actions 
which result in a sharp income decline 
in a particular segment of the economy. 

In my opinion a temporary wheat pro- 
gram for 1964 and 1965 should be au- 
thorized by new legislation within the 
next few weeks, thereby maintaining 
wheat acreage and prices at recent levels. 
Such action would further our national 
economic goals as well as contribute to 
equity. If we do this, both the wheat 
and the feed grains programs will expire 
in 1965 and can be renewed and extended 
as a joint program. 

Looking forward to the longer period 
ahead, we should develop integrated and 
realistic, voluntary programs for wheat 
and feed grains—and perhaps also for 
cotton—which maintain or increase pro- 
ducers’ incomes, maintain stocks at de- 
sirable levels, and reduce Government 
costs. 

I believe it can be done. The recent 
studies by the agricultural economists 
at Iowa State University indicate it can 
be done. 

It should be the business of the next 
Congress to see that it is done. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHEPPARD, for Wednesday, January 
15, 1964, through January 27, 1964, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. PEPPER, for Wednesday, January 
15, through Friday, January 24, 1964, on 
account of official business. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
PURCELL (at the request of Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER), for 30 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HaRDINd, his remarks today and to 
include a magazine article. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KASTENMEIER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. St. ONGE. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7406. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the following 
title: 

S. 1604. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to the transfer of producer 
rice acreage allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 16, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1532. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled A bill to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1533. A letter from the president, George- 
town Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co.; 
transmitting the report of the Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. on its 
operation for calendar year 1963; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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1534. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting ad- 
ditional information relative to a report to 
the Congress in January 1962, relating to 
overpricing in excess of $1 million by the 
Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., for certain 
electronic spare parts furnished to the De- 
partment of the Air Force under sole-source 
procurements (B—133369); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1535. A letter from the Sergeant at Arms, 
U.S. House of Representatives, transmitting 
a statement in writing exhibiting the sev- 
eral sums drawn by him pursuant to sec- 
tions 78 and 80 of title 2, United States Code, 
the application and disbursement of the 
sums, and balances, if any, remaining in his 
hands, pursuant to title 2, United States 
Code 84; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

1536. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Mediation Board, transmitting a copy 
of the 29th Annual Report of the National 
Mediation Board, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1537. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to a proposed con- 
cession contract which will authorize Dr. 
Watson M. Lacy to continue to provide medi- 
cal and hospital services for the public on 
the south rim of the Grand Canyon National 
Park, pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1538. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard“; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1539. A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
appropriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes“; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

1540. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes"; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1541. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the Third Annual Report on 
the Operations of the Center for Cultural 
and Technical Interchange between East and 
West (East-West Center), pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 86-872, summarizing the activities of 
the Center during fiscal year 1963; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 9631. A bill to increase to 12 the num- 
ber of members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 9632. A bill to authorize a study of 
methods of helping to provide financial as- 
sistance to victims of future flood disasters; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 9633. A bill to authorize improvements 
for beach erosion control at Fort Pierce, Fla., 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 9634. A bill to authorize the 

of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy. and 
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Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1965 Interna- 
tional Senior Girl Scouts Roundup Encamp- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 9635. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1965 Inter- 
national Senior Girl Scouts Roundup En- 
campment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H.R. 9636. A bill to amend section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to make Indian res- 
ervations eligible for urban planning assist- 
ance thereunder; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 9637. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1965 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 9638. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of phosphate on the public domain; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 9639. A bill providing grants-in-aid 
to assist the States to staff community men- 
tal health centers constructed under the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 9640. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore es- 
tablishments for the Coast Guard; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 9641. A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 9642. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution approved August 20, 1958, granting 
the consent of Congress to the several States 
to negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 890. Joint resolution to authorize 
appointment of a Presidential Commission on 
Automation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.J. Res. 891. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research into the quality and health 
factors of Flue-cured tobacco; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. Res. 608. Resolution to provide funds for 
the study and investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 13; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 9643. A bill for the relief of Angelo 

Recine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 9644. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Gabriel Antero Sanchez (Hernandez); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 9645. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lydia Schmidt Thompson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 9646. A bill for the relief of Gervasie 

A. Minoza; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SICKLES: 
H.R. 9647. A bill for the relief of C. R. 
Sheaffer & Sons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ‘ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


624. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Jose- 
phine Kirkpatrick and others, Tucumcari, 
N. Mex., to repeal or amend provisions relat- 
ing to the construction of the Interstate 
System, and to legislate legitimate controls 
on the Bureau of Public Roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

625. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the Special Report 
of the Surgeon General on smoking, and sug- 
gesting legislation to cease immediately all 
Federal subsidies in any form whatsoever to 
the American tobacco industry or to Ameri- 
can tobacco farmers, otherwise, the U.S. 
Government is particeps criminis to the can- 
cerization of its own people; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

626. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to restore to 
use the U.S. constitutional noun “militia” 
in referring to various State National 
Guards; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

627. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the House of Repre- 
sentatives publishing as a House document 
& complete investigation and report on Fed- 
eral operation of business enterprises for 
profit; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

628. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting a congressional inves- 
tigation and report on beer drinking com- 
parable to that made on smoking cigarettes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

629. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to implement 
the recommendations of the report of the 
President's Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation, filled November 26, 
1963; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

630. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting Congress to consider 
the proposition of having the U.S. Panama 
Canal Zone operated and controlled by the 
Organization of American States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, far above us, yet deep 
within us, in communion with Thee we 
find peace for our spirits and power for 
our tasks. Even as in the problems we 
face there so often come to us disap- 
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pointment, disillusionment, and often 
hopes deferred bordering on despair, we 
bow in gratitude for the mercies beyond 
our deserving which hallow our days— 
the sacrament of friendship, the oppor- 
tunities for service, the joys and privi- 
leges of a free life. 

Thou knowest that we supremely care 
for our schools, our homes, our churches, 
and for the welfare of our communities. 
O Thou God of our salvation, put cour- 
age, we pray Thee, into our hearts, un- 
derstanding into our minds, and strength 
into our arms. Give us a long look and 
a deep faith in the kingdom of God and 
of good that shall yet come on the earth. 
Send us forth, we beseech Thee, with the 
baptism of Thy spirit, so to live and work 
that we shall help leave behind us a 
fairer world in which Thou canst rear 
Thy human family. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 14, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 

GORDON ALLoTr, a Senator from the 
State of Colorado, and Norris COTTON, a 
Senator from the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1604) to amend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to the transfer of pro- 
ducer rice acreage allotments. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1153) to 
amend the Federal Airport Act to extend 
the time for making grants thereunder, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate; that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the bill, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Harris, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. 
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JARMAN, Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Devine, and 
Mr. SīsaL were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
brief morning hour, to be continued un- 
til 12.08 p.m., and that at that time a 
quorum call be instituted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
morning business is in order. 


The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN 
VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT FOR THE COAST 
GUARD 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to authorize appropriations for 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


REPORT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 
MENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the Chairman, District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
‘a report of that Agency, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF CENTER FOR CUL- 
TURAL AND TECHNICAL INTERCHANGE BE- 
TWEEN EAST AND WEST (EAST-WEST CENTER) 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a secret report on 

the operations of the Center for Cultural and 

Technical Interchange Between East and 

West (East-West Center), for fiscal year 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON SETTLEMENT IN OVERPRICING CER- 
TAIN ELECTRONIC SPARE PARTS FURNISHED 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE BY THE 
Macnavox Co. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the settlement of a case involving the 
overpricing of certain electronic spare parts 
furnished the Department of the Air Force 
by the Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERBUYING AND UNNECESSARY 
OVERHAUL Costs RESULTING FROM FAILURE 
OF THE Am Force To FOLLOW NAVAL PRAC- 
TICE IN CERTAIN CASES 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on overbuying and unnecessary 
overhaul costs resulting from failure of the 

Air Force to follow the Navy's practice of 

separating accessories from spare reciprocat- 

ing aircraft engines, Department of the Air 

Force, dated January 1964 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 
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EXPANDED SURVEY CONTROL BY 
U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC SUR- 
VEY—RESOLUTION 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 

sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 

tion adopted by the board of directors 
of the Nassau-Suffolk Civil Engineers, 

Inc., requesting that Congress authorize 

the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey to 

expand its program of precise survey 
control in areas of expanding popula- 
tion and high rate of land development. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas land development is increasing 
with our expanding population, which cre- 
ates a need for accurate property surveys; 
and 

Whereas the continued high rate of land 
development causes the destruction and loss 
of precise survey control, necessary for its 
continued growth; and 

Whereas the growing space, missile, and 
highway program has expanded the need for 
widespread survey control: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Nassau-Suffolk Civil Engineers, Inc., on 
the 10th day of December 1963, ask the U.S. 
Congress to authorize an expansion of pre- 
cise survey control, in areas of expanding 
population, and same to be established by 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF 
COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted on December 21, 1963, by 
the United Italian-American Labor 
Council, Inc., calling upon the support 
of Congress and the President for the 
enactment of S. 108, which would estab- 
lish Columbus Day as a national holiday. 

This measure, of which I am a cospon- 
sor, is pending before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Federal Charters, 
Holidays, and Celebrations. I am hope- 
ful prompt action can be taken. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

For COLUMBUS DAY NATIONAL HOLIDAY 

Whereas every year Columbus Day is a 
legal holiday by Presidential proclamation 
and is a legal holiday in more than two- 
thirds of the States of the Union; and 

Whereas Columbus Day symbolizes the dis- 
covery of the New World, of which the United 
States is its most powerful country, with 
a vital role of leadership for the progress of 
civilization and the defense of peace and 
freedom; and 

Whereas in many countries of Latin Amer- 
ica October 12 is celebrated as a great na- 
tional holiday; and 

Whereas bills are pending in Congress, 
among them S. 108, to make Columbus Day 
a national holiday; and 

Whereas several State legislatures have 
petitioned Congress to act favorably on those 
bills; and 

Whereas the AFL-CIO has officially taken 
a strong position for an early approval of 
this debt of gratitude to the great navigator 
who discovered this hemisphere; be it 
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Resolved at this 22d annual conference of 
the United Italian-American Labor Council, 
held on December 21, 1963, in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, to call on the 
President of the United States, Hon. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, to give his influential support 
to this proposal; be it further 

Resolved, To call on the chairman of the 
Committee of the Judiciary to release as 
soon as possible, and favorably, S. 108 so 
that both Houses of Congress may soon 
vote to make October 12, Columbus Day, 
birthday of the New World, a national holi- 
day for the United States of America. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res, 249. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the investigation of migra- 
tory labor; (Rept. No. 817). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 259), which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 184 (a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
flood control, navigation, rivers and harbors, 
roads and highways, water pollution, public 
buildings, and all features of water resource 
development. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John R. Reilly, of Iowa, to be a Federal 
Trade Commissioner. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. CHURCH) : 

S. 2425. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1965 In- 
ternational Senior Girl Scouts roundup en- 
campment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2428. A bill to amend title II of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 to provide for the 
judicial review of determinations made 
thereunder; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Hart, and Mr. CLARK) : 

S. 2427. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Automation, Technology, and Employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MCNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 259) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. McNamara, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


LOAN OF CERTAIN EQUIPMENT AND 
PROVISION OF CERTAIN SERVICES 
TO GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
for myself and the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment 
and provide certain services to the Girl 
Scouts of America for use at the 1965 
International Senior Girl Scouts 
roundup encampment to be held in our 
great State of Idaho. 

The people of the Gem State are highly 
honored that the Girl Scouts have chosen 
our Farragut Wildlife Management Area 
as the site of their fourth triennial 
roundup. We are looking forward to 
July 1965, when an expected 11,000 Girl 
Scouts and officials will flood into Idaho, 
not only from every State in the Union, 
but also from many other nations of the 
world. This bill is practically identical 
to other such bills offered in the past in 
connection with this roundup. The au- 
thority it entails for Defense Depart- 
ment manpower, equipment, and sup- 


plies to be used by the Girl Scouts will 
greatly ease the job of carrying out this 
tremendous undertaking. However, no 
expense shall be incurred by the Govern- 
ment for either the delivery or return of 
this equipment, which will include cots, 
tents, blankets, refrigerators, and many 
other items. 

It is my understanding that the two 
Representatives from Idaho are today 
introducing companion bills in the House 
of Representatives. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2425) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment 
and provide certain services to the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America 
for use at the 1965 International Senior 
Girl Scouts roundup encampment, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho (for himself and Mr. 
CHURCH), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
to lend to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, a corporation created 
under the Act of March 16, 1950, for the use 
and accommodation of approximately eleven 
thousand Girl Scouts and officials who are 
to attend the International Senior Girl 
Scouts roundup encampment to be held in 
July 1965, at Farragut Wildlife Management 
Area, Idaho, such tents, cots, blankets, 
commissary equipment, flags, refrigerators, 
vehicles, and other equipment as may be 
necessary or useful to the extent that items 
are in stock and available and their issue 
will not jeopardize the national defense 


program. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such encampment, and to be returned at 
such time after the close of such encamp- 
ment, as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America. No expense shall 
be incurred by the United States Govern- 
ment for the delivery and return of such 
equipment and the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America shall pay for the cost of 
the actual rehabilitation and repair or re- 
Placement of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe re- 
turn of such property in good order and 
condition, and the whole without expense to 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
authorized, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide to the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America, in sup- 
port of the encampment referred to in sub- 
section (a) of the first section of this Act, 
such communication, medical, engineering, 
protective, and other logistical services as 
may be necessary or useful to the extent 
that such services are available and the 
providing of them will not jeopardize the 
national defense program. 

Sec. 3. Each department of the Federal 
Government is hereby authorized under such 
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regulations as may be prescribed by the 

thereof to assist the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America in the carry- 
ing out and the fulfillment of the plans for 
the encampment referred to in subsection 
(a) of the first section of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1948, TO PROVIDE 
FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DETER- 
MINATIONS THEREUNDER 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend title II of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide for judicial re- 
view of determinations made there- 
under. 

The question of judicial review for 
claimants under the War Claims Act has 
frequently been discussed and there are 
many arguments both pro and con. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 35,000 claimants covered by re- 
cently enacted amendments to the War 
Claims Act, and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately $300 million will be re- 
quired to satisfy the claims. 

With this program of such magnitude 
just beginning, there is sincere concern 
that every American who feels he has 
received an inadequate award should 
have a right to his day in court. While 
all of us believe in this maxim it is difi- 
cult under existing legislation to provide 
judicial review of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission’s decisions since 
under statutory provisions the Commis- 
sion must wind up this program within 
4 years. 

It is our intention to hold hearings on 
this proposed amendment to get the 
views of interested parties and agen- 
cies in order to determine what is right, 
just, and possible. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2426) to amend title II 
of the War Claims Act of 1948 to pro- 
vide for the judicial review of determina- 
tions made thereunder, introduced by 
Mr. Johxsrox, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO SUC- 
CESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY 
AND VICE PRESIDENCY—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of December 12, 1963, the names 
of Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PELL, and Mr. RANDOLPH were added 
as additional cosponsors of the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 139) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to succession to 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency and 
to cases where the President is unable to 
discharge the power and duties of his 
office, introduced by Mr. Baym (for him- 
self and Mr. Lone of Missouri) on De- 
cember 12, 1963. 


1964 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
announce, for the benefit of Senators, as 
well as the public, that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry met this morn- 
ing and agreed to begin hearings on all 
cotton bills before us and, in fact, all 
phases of the cotton problem on Jan- 
uary 28 at 10 a.m. We hope to con- 
clude the hearings on or before Febru- 
ary 3. 

We hope to start hearings on wheat 
legislation on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 3, and to continue through the 5th, 
and on the 6th and 7th we hope to have 
before us the administration witnesses. 
We shall make every effort to close the 
hearings on the 6th or 7th. Soon after 
February 17, after the Lincoln birthday 
holiday, we hope to report a bill to the 
Senate for its consideration. I ask the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
to help us conclude Senate action on the 
bill before March 1. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON STATUS 
OF FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Subcommittee on National 
Penitentiaries of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold a hearing on Jan- 
uary 22, 1964, in room 5302, New Senate 
Office Building, at 10 a.m., on the present 
status of our Federal prison system. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MR. TYLER ABELL 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, a 
public hearing on the nomination of 
Mr. Tyler Abell to be an Assistant Post- 
master General for the Bureau of Facil- 
ities of the Post Office Department will 
be held on Tuesday, January 21, 1964, at 
10:30 a.m. in room 6202 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

The hearing will be held before the 
full committee. 

Anyone wishing to testify may arrange 
to do so by calling Capitol 4-3121, Exten- 
sion 5451. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that yes- 
terday the Senate received the nomina- 
tion of Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, to 
be the representative of the United 
States of America on the Council of the 
Organization of American States, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

I further announce that today the 
Senate received the nomination of Ed- 
win M. Martin, of Ohio, to be Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, and the nomination 
of C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky, to be 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 
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SENATOR SIMPSON’S AMENDMENT 
TO THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT—USE OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most constructive 
amendments to the foreign aid bill was 
offered by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Srmpson]. His 
amendment would encourage the use of 
private enterprise in technical assist- 
ance under the Foreign Assistance Act, 
rather than the use of Federal agencies 
for this purpose, 

The Senator from Wyoming stated: 


Private enterprise and initiative have been 
the dominant factors in the development of 
the United States, and if we are to expect 
other nations to follow in this philosophy 
we must utilize these basic principles to the 
fullest extent in the implementation of our 
assistance programs. 


The Senator’s logic was so clear and 
sound that his amendment was adopted 
by the managers of the bill, without op- 
position. Mr. Holmes Alexander, an as- 
tute analyst of current affairs, praises 
Senator Simpson in his column of No- 
vember 21, 1963, for the McNaught Syn- 
dicate, Inc. The article is entitled “Uncle 
and Senator Smmpson,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE AND SENATOR SIMPSON 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—In Costa Rica, where 
the Alliance for Progress is trying to open up 
new lands, there was need for a mapping 
survey. 

Three well-qualified U.S. firms submitted 
bids to the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID). They were International 
Geotechnics & Resources, Inc., of White 
Plains, N.Y., Aero-Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, and Fairchild Equipment & Cam- 
era Co., of Los Angeles. Although it’s a 
cardinal principle of the Alliance that pri- 
vate investment shall be encouraged, these 
firms didn’t get the work. The reason, suc- 
cinctly stated, was this: 

“Uncle's got it.“ 

Uncle Sam, in this instance, was the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers. The Engineers, through 
their subsidiary, the Inter-American Geodet- 
ic Survey, have got the Latin American 
mapmaking business sewed up. 

Another firm, Lockwood, Kessler & Bart- 
lett, of New York City, had an eye on a $150- 
million irrigation project at Yaque del Sur in 
the Dominican Republic. The company ran 
into the same blank wall. 

“Uncle's got it.” 

This time Uncle Sam was doing business 
under the alias of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (TVA). That’s a laugh because TVA 
despite its multitudinous activities, doesn’t 
do irrigation work. TVA officials, upon in- 
quiry, could name only one memiber of its 
staff with previous experience in irrigation. 

An engineering firm in Minnesota, not 
anxious to have its name used, saw an oppor- 
tunity to prepare drawings and specifics for 
a technical assistance facility in Trinidad, 
No use Uncle's got it.“ AID had already 
given the contract to the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

Senator MiLWand Simpson, Republican, of 
Wyoming, who looks like a shrewd country 
lawyer but has studied at the Harvard Law 
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School, took these and similar matters to the 
Senate floor last week. He noted with ap- 
proval that the House of Representatives and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
both recommended the encouragement of 
private enterprise in technical assistance un- 
der the new Foreign Assistance Act. But he 
noted with disapproval that a section of the 
existing law, the Humphrey amendment, 
contradicts these recommendations by au- 
thorizing AID to hire Federal agencies, as 
illustrated in the given examples. 

Veteran Washington legislators have be- 
come purblind to such inconsistencies. In 
this session, it’s often been the new men— 
like Stmpson—who see why Federal enter- 
prise keeps grabbing the business which 
should go to free enterprise. SIMPSON Of- 
fered an amendment to block the loophole. 
He had an airtight case. Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT, HUMPHREY, Morse, Javirs, and AIKEN 
supported the Simpson amendment which 
passed without making much news on the 
voice yote, 

So far, so good—but the Kennedy admin- 
istration has a record of talking private en- 
terprise, but of favoring Federalia. It's go- 
ing to take constant vigilance by business, 
and business-minded legislators, to see that 
American capitalism—a term we should use 
more often—gets the call over socialism. 
Senator Morse, Democrat of Oregon, who 
has led this year’s tighten-up fight on for- 
eign aid, congratulated Srmpson, saying: 

“I am trying to move the bureaucrats out 
and the entrepreneurs in.” 

That's the language of capitalism. We 
need more of it. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Not only am I flat- 
tered, but I am also honored to have the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho place 
in the Recorp this all-too-flattering edi- 
torial. I express to him my appreciation 
for his courtesy in doing so. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming. He justly mer- 
its the praise Mr. Alexander gives him. 


ECONOMY IN THE SENATE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore our distinguished President sends us, 
next week, an economy budget, I wish to 
commend him for advocating economy 
in spending, and to say that I think that 
economy, like charity, should begin at 
home. By that, I mean that for Sena- 
tors, economy should begin on the floor 
of the Senate, with respect to the cost 
of the items they insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

I have been informed by the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing that 
it now costs between $90 and $91 a page 
to print material in the body of the 
Record. For many years there has been 
a rule that the majority of the items 
printed in the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp are not included in the bound 
volumes of the permanent Recorp. In 
addition, if the material to be printed in 
the Appendix will require more than two 
pages, an estimate of the cost must first 
be obtained and stated, and special per- 
mission must be obtained. 

For many years, Senators have had 
the privilege of asking unanimous con- 
sent to have exhibits included in the 
Recorp with their remarks, without tak- 
ing the time of the Senate to read the 
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exhibits. Notably, last- year there de- 
veloped a tendency to include in the 
Recorp material that no Senator would 
take the time to read while standing on 
the floor. The question is, “Who would 
then read it?” The answer is: No- 
body.” Those extensions would cover 
20 or 30 or more pages. This year, I see 
a tendency to continue that practice; on 
one occasion, 22% pages were put in the 
Record, whereas I doubt that anyone 
will ever read much of it—or perhaps 
none of it will be read. 

Yesterday, there was printed in the 
RecorpD a magazine article which con- 
sisted primarily of editorials published 


last summer. It required 1142 pages of 
the Recorp, and cost the taxpayers 
$1,000. 


Mr. President, with all due deference, 
I suggest to Senators that if we are to 
have an economy program, it should 
start on the floor of the Senate. Let us 
remember that in the colonial days, 
Benjamin Franklin said, “Take care of 
the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will now—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon be recognized for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PANAMA ISSUE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I made a major speech on the Pan- 
ama issue. A very accurate report of the 
speech appears this morning in the Balti- 
more Sun. Iask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, because I think at least one note 
should be made of the fact that at least 
one newspaper made some comment on 
the speech, contrary to the Pravda tend- 
encies of the Washington Post, the New 
York Times, and the rest of the kept 
press of America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morse SUGGESTS UNITED STATES BUILD A 

SECOND “PANAMA” CANAL 
(By Howard Norton) 

WASHINGTON, January 14.—Senator MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon, today urged that the 
United States consider building a second 
“Panama” canal, somewhere outside Panama. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee suggested that this 
might have a sobering effect on the Pana- 
manian authorities. 

TAKE A LONG LOOK 

A second canal, he noted in a speech on 
the floor of the Senate, would take much of 
the traffic away from the present canal, and 
this prospect should make Panama “take a 
long look at the contributions we have 
made.” 

“All of Latin America should know,” Morse 
told the Senators, “that it is quite feasible to 
have a sea-level canal suitable for all modern 
shipping.” 
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He suggested that routes for such a canal, 
which would be far better suited to modern 
shipping, could be found in Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua or some other Latin American 
country. 

With modern explosives, methods and ma- 
chinery, he noted, the second canal could be 
created in a relatively short time. 

RESIDENTS ALSO TO BLAME 

But Morse made it clear that while he lays 
much of the blame on Panama, the Ameri- 
can residents in that country and its Canal 
Zone also bear a heavy share of the blame 
for the current trouble. 

The Canal Zone is Panamanian territory, 
occupied by the United States under a treaty; 
it does not belong to the United States, he 
pointed out. 

But he charged that the Americans living 
there are beginning to act like the French 
acted in Algeria. 

It's all right to fly the American flag over 
American Government installations, the Sen- 
ator argued, but “keep it out of the soil.” 

He accused both the students, who started 
the latest flag incidents, and their parents, 
who came to their defense, of acting un- 
wisely. 

The Americans in ’'Panama—Americans in 
Government employ—are permitted to stay 
so long that they begin to feel they have a 
vested interest in the country and in their 
jobs, he said. 

“Give them a 2-year rotation”—both Gov- 
ernment civilian employees and military per- 
sonnel—and that would help solve the 
trouble, Morse said. 

He told the Senate that the pay differen- 
tial between Americans and Panamanians, 
the tax benefits enjoyed by Americans living 
in Panama, plus the liberal “hardship” allow- 
ances many Americans living there receive, 
all have helped stir up the ill feeling. 

DIRKSEN JOINS IN 

Senator DIRKSEN, Republican, of Illinois, 
echoed some of the sentiments voiced by the 
Oregon Democrat, and added a few of his 
own. 

He reminded the Panamanians that if 
President Theodore Roosevelt had not acted 
quickly to extend U.S. recognition to the 
rebels in Panama, that country might still 
be just a province of Colombia. 

He reminded them, also, that if it had not 
been for the self-sacrificing medical work of 
men like Dr. Walter Reed, it would still be 
impossible to live in Panama, because of the 
widespread malaria and other tropical 
diseases. 

Dmxksen noted, also, that the United 
States, after first setting the yearly pay- 
ments to Panama for use of the canal at 
$250,000, voluntarily boosted the payment 
to $400,000 and still later to nearly $2 million. 

“I think we've been quite generous,” DRK- 
SEN snapped, adding, “I’m getting pretty 
tired of all this.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES TO HEAR AN ADDRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF ITALY, 
ANTONIO SEGNI 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, it is an- 
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ticipated that the distinguished chair- 
man of the U.S. Session of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group, 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], will, at the conclusion of the 
address to be delivered by the President 
of Italy to a joint meeting, bring to the 
floor of the Senate our distinguished col- 
leagues from the House of Commons and 
the Senate in Canada. 

I would hope that as many Senators 
as possible would return to the Cham- 
ber at the conclusion of the address by 
the President of Italy, because there will. 
be some business to transact and we 
would like to have a reasonably good at- 
tendance at that time. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess so that Senators may pro- 
ceed in a body to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives to hear an address by 
the President of the Republic of Italy, 
Antonio Segni. At the conclusion of his 
address, the Senate will return to its 
Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield before 
his motion is acted on? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] was about to 
make a statement. I hope he will, be- 
cause about 30 delegates from the 
Canadian Parliament are expected to be 
present, and I believe that a representa- 
tive attendance of Senators should be 
present in the Chamber to meet them. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.), the Senate, 
preceded by its Secretary (Felton M. 
Johnston), its Sergeant at Arms (Joseph 
C. Duke), and the President pro tempore, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, to hear an address by 
the President of the Republic of Italy, 
Antonio Segni. 

(The address by the President of Italy, 
this day delivered by him to the joint 
meeting of the two Houses of Congress, 
appears in the proceedings of the House 
of Representatives on pp. 439-441.) 

At 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to or- 
der by the President pro tempore. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, today the 
Senate is signally honored by being 
visited by 24 Members of the Parliament 
of Canada, our closest friend among all 
the nations, and one with which we have 
more than 3,000 miles of common 
boundary. 

Our friends from the north have been 
here to discuss matters which pertain to 
their country and ours—both matters 
in which we have a cooperative interest 
and some matters in which we have 
competitive interests. 

At this time, I wish the Recorp to show 
the presence in the Senate Chamber of 
these distinguished visitors. We ap- 
preciate their visit far more than can be 
expressed by mere words. 

I take pleasure in introducing them 
to the Senate. Following their intro- 
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duction, luncheon will be served in the 
reception room. 

First, I am delighted to introduce to 
the Senate the Speaker of the Canadian 
Senate, Hon. Maurice Bourget. He and 
I are really neighbors, for his home is 
only a short distance across the bound- 
ary between the Province of Quebec and 
Vermont. He is cochairman of this 
parliamentary conference. [Applause.] 

The other Members of the Canadian 
Senate who are visiting the Senate to- 
day are: Hon. M. Wallace McCutcheon, 
a former member of the Canadian Ca- 
binet, as are several of the others whom 
I shall introduce. [Applause.] 

Hon. W. H. Taylor. [Applause.] 

Next is a lady Senator, Hon. F. Elsie 
Inman, who, I believe, has attended the 
delegation meetings for as long as I 
have. [Applause.] 

Then we go to the Pacific coast, where 
Hon, Sydney J. Smith represents British 
Columbia. [Applause.] I know that 
his record is as good as mine in attend- 
ance at the seven Parliamentary Con- 
ferences which have been held during 
the past few years. 

Last, but not least in the Senate, Hon. 
M. Grattan O'Leary. [Applause.] As 
his name might indicate, Mr. O’Leary is 
very plain spoken in discussions. We 
are very happy that he is with us. 

Now I come to Members of the House 
of Commons from Ottawa. I present, 
first, the Speaker of the Canadian House 
of Commons, Hon. Alan A. Macnaugh- 
ton. [Applause.] He is a neighbor of 
mine. He lives just across the Vermont 
border in the Province of Quebec. He 
is also cochairman of the delegation 
meetings. 

Hon. Michael Starr, another member 
from New Brunswick, is an ex-Cabinet 
member of Canada. [Applause.] 

Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, who also has 
been a Cabinet member. [Applause.] 

Hon. Paul Martineau, who is also an 
ex-Cabinet member and who has almost 
been something else—almost. [Ap- 
plause.] He has held a prominent posi- 
tion in the Canadian Government. 
When I said “almost” facetiously, we 
anticipated that he might be Speaker 
of the House of Commons. He served as 
Deputy Speaker. 

Now we come to Mr. Herman M. Bat- 
ton. [Applause.] 

Mr. W. B. Nesbitt. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jack McIntosh. [Applause.] In 
Vermont we think a great deal of the 
name “McIntosh.” We sell about a mil- 
lion bushels a year of the MacIntosh ap- 
ple, easily the best apple grown. I be- 
lieve the applause is for you, Jack, and 
not for the apple. {Laughter.] 

Mr. Robert Thompson. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lucian Lamoureux. [Applause.] 

All the Canadian political parties are 
represented in this delegation; but, as 
sometimes happens in the United States, 
it is difficult to tell from the appearance 
of a member to which party he may be- 
long. So I am not trying to identify 
any of our guests by party affiliation. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles. [Applause.] 

Mr. James Byrne. [Applause.] 

Mr. Maurice Sauvé. [Applause.] 

Mr. A. J. P. Cameron. [Applause.] 

Mr, Andrew Brewin. [Applause.] 
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Mr. R. G. L. Fairweather. [Applause.] 

Mr. Henry Latulippe. [Applause.] 

The next member, who received her 
education in the United States, is Dr. 
Pauline Jewett, a graduate of Harvard. 
Applause. 

Finally, Mr. Jean Chretien. 
plause.] 

I know that the conferences have been 
attended 100 percent, which should be 
a good object lesson for some of our 
own committees. The attendance has 
been exceptionally good in spite of the 
fact that because of certain emergencies 
that arose two or three members were 
unable to attend all the sessions. 

There have been fruitful discussions, 
and we have become well enough ac- 
quainted so that when the discussions 
were over, everyone wished to talk some 
more. That is a sign of a good meeting. 

Once more, I wish to tell our friends 
how glad we are that they could be with 
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us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I deem it an honor 
and a privilege to join the senior Re- 
publican in this body, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Canada of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, under a Democratically controlled 
Congress, he holds the only chairman- 
ship—a well-deserved honor. 

Mr. AIKEN. A rather well-controlled 
Democratic Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are delighted 
to have our colleagues from Canada in 
the Chamber. 

We are especially happy to have 
Speaker Bourget and Speaker Mac- 
naughton present, because they bring to- 
gether neighbors who really know 
enough about each other so that once in 
a while they can quarrel and get away 
with it. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIK- 
EN] has mentioned the fact that 3,000 
miles of border lie between us. It is a 
border which is indefensible because it 
needs no defense. 

Coming from the State of Montana, I 
should like to say, as I have done so many 
times, that my State has the longest 
border with Canada. We extend 700 
miles along the southern part of Canada, 
bounded by British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan. We have close and 
intimate ties with our neighbors in those 
three Provinces. We celebrate Canadi- 
an days“ throughout the vear because 
we like to get Canadian dollars, too, oc- 
casionally. 

It is good to have you here. You do 
us honor by visiting us in this Chamber. 
We are extremely happy that the In- 
terparliamentary Conferences which be- 
gan under the chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and have continued under his 
leadership since that time, have been so 
fruitful in bringing about better under- 
standing and greater tolerance between 
our two peoples. 

I hope that this will not be the last time 
you will visit this Chamber. I only hope 
that the next time you visit the Senate, 
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at least some of you will sit on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle, so that we may 
have a fair representation, too. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
enjoyed exceedingly the great pleasure 
of meeting these fine Canadian visitors. 

I cannot claim, as can the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], to be a next-door neighbor to 
Mr. McIntosh, whose name has been 
given to the best Vermont apple; and 
I cannot claim, as can the majority 
leader, to have the longest border with 
Canada. But I can claim that we have 
our full share of Canadian visitors every 
year in the State of Florida which in 
part I represent, and that we are proud 
to have retained many thousands of 
them as citizens. They are among our 
finest citizens. 

So, from this side of the aisle, I extend 
the warmest possible welcome. We 
hope it will be warm when our distin- 
guished friends reach Florida tomor- 
row afternoon, so that the warmth of 
our welcome can be more evident than 
in the present environs of Washington. 

I have known of no occasion in which 
the complete, nonpartisan nature of an 
important operation of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives has 
been so well evidenced. In the Senate 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
has been chairman of the delegation and 
chairman of Committee No.1. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
has been chairman of Committee No. 2. 
Senators on this side of the aisle, of 
whom there have been several of us, have 
been quite content and happy to serve 
under their leadership. 

I hope these distinguished Senators 
of the minority party have enjoyed their 
leadership fully, because I do not believe 
they have had the opportunity to enjoy 
it, so much as they should, perhaps in 
other activities of the Senate. 

We are delighted to have had these 
Canadian ladies and gentlemen with us. 
Speaking only for a part of this great 
Nation, which may be farthest from 
Canada, may I say that your coming 
here and our visits with you have been 
but a symbol—and a significant one— 
of the warm friendship which prevails 
between your great country and ours, 
and which we hope will always prevail, 
because the might of these two countries 
together and the friendship of these two 
countries together have a weight in 
world affairs which cannot be measured 
by any ordinary method. It speaks for 
itself as being one of the great friend- 
ships of our troubled world. 

Mr. AIKEN. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Florida. 
The Senator has performed yeoman 
service as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion, as have all the other members, ex- 
cept the two who were interrupted, one 
by sickness and one by an emergency. 

I appreciate the fact that in the pres- 
ence of our distinguished visitors from 
Canada, the center aisle of the Senate 
Chamber is eliminated, just as we always 
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eliminate the international boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
when we are thinking of North American 
welfare and the welfare of our two 
countries. 

When I introduced Mr. Andrew Brewin 
and Mr. Jean Chretien, they were out- 
side the door and I was a little too fast 
for them. They are now in the Senate 
Chamber. The Canadian delegation has 
a 100 percent attendance. Let that be a 
lesson to us. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to join Senator AIKEN 

-and say what a pleasant experience it 
has been to work with so many distin- 
guished Members of the Canadian Par- 
liament. It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence. I should like to take the present 
occasion to say a word about the Inter- 
national Peace Garden, which is located 
on the border between Canada and the 
United States. The garden is dedicated 
to the peace which has existed between 
our two countries for more than 150 
years. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the In- 
ternational Peace Garden can be best 
summed up by quoting the beautiful 
words inscribed on the cairn located in 
the center of the Peace Garden astride 
the international boundary: 

To God in His glory—we two nations dedi- 
cate this garden and pledge ourselves that 
as long as men shall live, we will not take 
up arms against one another, 


The International Peace Garden is one 
of the most beautiful spots in the world. 
It is visited each year by thousands of 
people from the United States and Can- 
ada. Construction is continuing through 
the financial cooperation of the Cana- 
dian Government, the Province of Mani- 
toba, the State of North Dakota, and the 
Government of the United States. 

I extend to everyone an invitation to 
visit this beautiful spot. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, as a mark of re- 
spect and honor, that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair 
for the purpose of allowing Senators an 
opportunity to meet our Canadian 
visitors. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 1 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) took 
@ recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

At 1 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled on being called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate still in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7406) to provide for 
increased participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 
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IMMIGRATION REFORM AT LAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
past 2 days the end of a long and frus- 
trating road toward immigration reform 
began to come into view. I am referring, 
of course, to the hearings which were 
held on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week before the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on several bills to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
Because official business abroad, in 
connection with the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, prevented my ap- 
pearing, along with the other sponsors 
of immigration reform bills, at these 
hearings, I should like to add a few words 
here to the formal statement which I 
am submitting to the subcommittee for 
its record. 

My first concern is that after so many 
years of manifest injustice and heart- 
break, which every Member of Congress 
has seen in his constituents’ mail on this 
subject, we shall at last enact a sub- 
stantial modification of the wholly arbi- 
trary and antiquated national origins 
quota system. The record of the Con- 
gress in the past 10 years, in trying to 
relieve the enormous hardships which 
have been imposed by that rigid quota 
system, has been a sorry one indeed. 
Year after year we have been forced to 
settle for piecemeal measures designed to 
patch up the worst individual situations. 
In each one of these cases we have been 
told that this is the best we could get and 
that, if we did not accept these patch- 
work solutions and insisted instead on 
real immigration reform, even these 
palliative measures would be withdrawn. 
That these threats were effective is an- 
other vivid testimonial to the inadequacy 
of Senate procedures which often per- 
mit a minority of Members of the Sen- 
ate, who oppose any real reform of the 
immigration system, to stymie the ma- 
jority, which I believe is clearly in favor 
of such reform, and what is even worse, 
to prevent a vote to determine whether 
in fact a majority is in favor of reform. 

Typical of the kind of approach the 
Congress has been forced to take in re- 
cent years in the record of piecemeal 
amendments to the Immigration Act 
passed in the three Congresses: 

Public Law 85-815, adoption of alien 
orphans and their admission. 

Public Law 85-700, authorizing Attor- 
ney General to adjust status of bona 
fide nonimmigrant aliens to permanent 
residence status. 

Public Law 85-697, naturalization of 
adopted children and spouses of mis- 
sionaries abroad. 

Public Law 85-531, cancellation of 
departure bonds for nonimmigrants 
whose status is changed. 

Public Law 85-559, status adjustment 
of Hungarian refugees. 

Public Law 85-892, additional visas 
authorized for certain distressed Portu- 
guese and Netherlands citizens in Azores 
islands. 

Public Law 86-129, extension of resi- 
dence exemption for loss of nationality 
purposes. 

Public Law 86-363, entry of certain 
relatives of U.S: citizens and lawfully 
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resident aliens—updating fourth pref- 
erence. 

Public Law 86-648, resettlement of ref- 
ugees and escapees and adjusting status 
of nonimmigrant aliens and extension 
of nonquota immigrant visas to orphans. 

Public Law 87-301, eligible orphans for 
adoption, excludable aliens, jurisdiction 
to nationalize, loss of nationality, judi- 
cial review of orders of deportation, priv- 
ileges for veterans of Korean hostilities. 

Public Law 87-293, admission of aliens 
for training Peace Corps members. 

Public Law 87-256, Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961, section 109. 

Public Law 87-885, entry of alien 
skilled specialists and certain relatives— 
updating first and fourth preferences. 

Against this sorry record, which also 
includes the need for hundreds of pri- 
vate immigration bills, the hope held 
out by the hearings this week is a major 
revision of the act, particularly the na- 
tional origins quota system based upon 
the 1920 census. I am a sponsor and 
cosponsor of three major proposals in 
this area in the 88th Congress. On July 
2, 1963, I introduced, along with Sen- 
ators KEATING, MORSE, SALTONSTALL, CASE, 
and Scott, S. 1823. I cosponsored S. 
747, introduced by Senator Hart, and S. 
1932, the administration bill which Sen- 
ator Hart later introduced. Other bills 
for the same purpose have been intro- 
duced by other Members. I fervently 
hope that in the welter of proposals the 
main point is not lost sight of: That the 
national origins quota system must be 
changed in a meaningful way in this 
Congress. 

I believe the major changes which 
must as a minimum be made are as fol- 
lows: 

First. Modernize the quota number al- 
location system so that either the quota 
system itself is gradually eliminated, as 
the administration bill proposes, or 
quotas are placed on a current status, 
based now upon the 1960 census and re- 
allocated after each decennial census, 
and then pooled when unused. This 
would eliminate the severe discrimina- 
tion against the southern European 
countries in the present law, which im- 
poses waiting lists dozens of years long 
on southern and eastern European im- 
migrants while leaving unused and un- 
usable quota numbers for the British 
Isles and other northern European na- 
tions. 

Second. Eliminate the quota provisions 
which discriminate against Asiatic and 
colonial peoples, a kind of racial dis- 
crimination which is akin to that being 
fought in the great civil rights revolution 
now going on in our Nation. 

Third. Establish a Board of Visa Ap- 
peals in the State Department to review 
questions involving the denial of visas 
and the application or meaning of State 
Department regulations applying to im- 
migration. 

Fourth. Eliminate the discrimination 
inherent in the present law's treatment 
of naturalized, as distinguished from 
natural-born citizens. 

These are, in my judgment, the mini- 
mum requirements of a meaningful bill. 
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Finally, Mr. President, this represents 
the freedom of movement of people in 
the world for which we are contending 
for so strongly in the Atlantic Commu- 
nity. Though this reform of the immi- 
gration law has been buried for so very 
long, it still remains a vital necessity in 
the international field, as civil rights 
legislation does in the domestic field, and 
is very much the same kind of issue. We 
are discriminating by not offering to 
certain people in the world, whatever 
may be their skills, the hospitality of our 
country, people from southern and East- 
ern Europe, from the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle, those in the Caribbean. This is 
the time to end such discrimination. I 
welcome the movement in that direction. 
I will lend myself to it. I am delighted 
that the President is with such a move- 
ment. I hope he will stay with it until 
it is done. 

The act can be amended now. The 
climate is right for it. We must do it 
now. It is almost too late, considering 
the disrepute the United States has suf- 
fered in the eyes of the world and the in- 
justice to our citizens whose families and 
relatives are abroad and who are ad- 
versely affected by the existing law. 

I urgently request that the hearings 
begun this week with testimony from 
Senators be resumed as soon as possible 
with public witnesses and then concluded 
with the reporting of a substantial immi- 
gration reform bill at long last. 


THE CANAL CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are involved in a most unfortunate sit- 
uation in Panama. It is to be hoped 
that the efforts of the Organization of 
the American States will restore a mu- 
tually acceptable peace and order. Cer- 
tainly the prompt action which the 
President took at the outbreak of trou- 
bles was most constructive. He engaged 
himself directly in talks by telephone 
with the President of Panama in an ef- 
fort to keep the situation under control. 
He dispatched to Panama his closest 
aids on Latin American affairs. 

In retrospect, I suppost the incidents 
which took place or something akin to 
it might have been anticipated. There 
have been periodic clashes in and around 
the Canal Zone, going back almost to the 
beginning of the century, when the canal 
was built. Such incidents are almost 
inevitable when a great and wealthy na- 
tion occupies a position of conspicuous 
privilege in an alien land characterized 
by great squalor and poverty. And the 
contrast between life in the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone—the strip of land 10 miles wide 
along the isthmus and in the Panaman- 
ian towns and cities along the border— 
has to be seen in order to appreciate how 
stark it is. 

In retrospect, the clash would appear 
to have been inevitable, too, in the light 
of the rising tide of nationalism in a 
small land which for some years has 
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been breaking against the granite wall 
of a special position regarded as essen- 
tial to a great nation’s security and the 
discharge of its hemispheric responsibil- 
ities. To be sure, communism and Cas- 
troism have sought repeatedly to ma- 
nipulate this tide and the emotional 
force which it contains. But we will 
only confound the confusion if we in- 
terpret the difficulty wholly or even 
largely in these terms. 

Finally, in retrospect, this incident 
might have been anticipated in the light 
of the too long ignored need for ex- 
panded facilities for a water crossing be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific in the 
narrow southern promontory of North 
America. 

I was interested to note that yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] emphasized 
this need. I shall try to deal with the 
question a little further. I commend 
him for raising the question of a second 
canal, because the time is not too distant 
when there will be need for a canal of an 
entirely different character from the one 
now in operation. 

In the present incident, the first order 
of business, as it has been said, is to 
dampen passion, to prevent further 
bloodshed, and to restore order in the 
region of the zone. But in doing so— 
and there is every reason to hope that 
we shall do so—only a breathing spell 
would have been obtained. We would 
have achieved nothing of lasting value if 
this first order of business becomes the 
last. Too often in the past that has been 
the sequence. It is to be hoped that 
such will not be the case in the present 
incident. If, instead, the significance 
of this deplorable drama stays with us 
even as the incident recedes, it may yet 
serve a constructive purpose. 

What this incident tells us in its stark 
tragedy, what it cries out to us to do is 
to get busy and to find as quickly as pos- 
sible reasonable solutions to the condi- 
tions which precipitated the tragedy. As 
noted, there are three basic factors in- 
volved: 

First. There is the matter of the posi- 
tion of conspicuous privilege in the zone. 

Second. There is the matter of the 
clash of emotional nationalism in a small 
country and the hard-rock security re- 
quirements of a great power with im- 
mense hemispheric responsibilities. 

Third.. There is, finally, the matter of 
the overdependence of world shipping— 
our own included—on what is in reality 
becoming an outdated and inadequate 
monopoly of transit facilities between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific in the Carib- 
bean area. 

Let me consider each of these factors 
briefly. The zone itself contains over 
30,000 nationals of the United States. 
These are for the most part workers who 
operate the canal and their dependents 
and employees in the various services, 
such as education and public health, 
with which the American community in 
the zone is supplied. The figure also in- 
cludes several thousand military per- 
sonnel and dependents associated with 
the defense of the canal and other mili- 
tary functions in the region. 
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It is not suggested that these Ameri- 
cans ought to be required to live in 
squalor and poverty in order that the 
conspicuous position which they now 
occupy might be mollified. They have 
the same right as the rest of us to live 
in dignity and in decency, and this Gov- 
ernment, whose employees they are, has 
a responsibility to see that they are not 
denied this right. They also have the 
same responsibilities as their fellow citi- 
zens and if need be they should be re- 
minded that they are not a privileged 
group apart from the rest of us. Like 
the rest of us, they are representatives 
of our Government and employees of 
the people of the United States. 

I turn next to the second factor under- 
lining this deplorable incident—to the 
clash of the Panamanian nationalism 
and U.S. security interests and responsi- 
bility in the Western Hemisphere. In 
the present circumstances it seems high- 
ly unlikely that this source of tension 
can be entirely eliminated. But there is 
no reason whatsoever that it could not 
be minimized—no reason, provided that 
we delineate clearly our real national 
interests in the zone; no reason, provided 
we do not entrap ourselves in an emo- 
tional plot which was already becoming 
hackneyed in the days of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

We are not in the Panama Canal Zone 
just to show the American flag which we 
do and will continue to do. We are not 
in the zone just to discharge some vague 
white man’s burden. We are not in the 
zone just to lay claim to a piece of Pan- 
amanian real estate. 

We are in the Canal Zone solely to op- 
erate efficiently and effectively a canal 
which we built and which is of immense 
importance to the world’s commerce and 
to our own as a part of it. We are in 
the zone to see to it that this canal is 
available for use—as it must be—for 
safeguarding the security of the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere. To 
be sure there can be honest differences 
of opinion as to how this objective may 
best be furthered in the light of any 
given issue. But what is essential is that 
we consider each issue—whether it be 
fiag flying or pay rates as between Pana- 
manian and United States nationals in 
the zone, or annual payments to Panama 
and shipping tolls or commissaries, or 
policing, or whatever—in these terms. 

The way not to minimize the difficul- 
ties which are bound to arise is to con- 
fuse our real objectives with question of 
a false pride or prestige or hypothetical 
considerations of the meaning of sov- 
ereignty. 

The way not to minimize these difficul- 
ties is to confuse the interests of the 
United States as a whole with a personal 
interpretation of those interests by U.S. 
nationals resident in the zone. 

The way not to minimize these difficul- 
ties is to allow specific problems as be- 
tween ourselves and the Panamanians to 
fester until they erupt in violence as they 
have recently done. 

The way not to minimize these difficul- 
ties is to permit the continuance of the 
present bureaucratic division of author- 
ity and responsibility in and around the 
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zone as among the directors of the Canal 
Company, the military commands, and 
the American Ambassador so that there 
is no single source in the area of the 
actual U.S. position and no single source 
of responsibility in any given situation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think it is 
high time that we face the fact that the 
Panama Canal is, or soon will be, out- 
moded in terms of the needs of world 
shipping and of the defense of the hemi- 
sphere. It is moreover destined to be- 
come increasingly inadequate as these 
needs grow in the years ahead. I would 
point out, for example, that oil tankers 
which have been built in recent years 
and which are being built are already too 
immense for the canal. I would point 
further that the larger ships of the Navy 
are in the same position. 

I would point out that a single atomic 
explosion could put the canal, which is 
not a sea level waterway but which is 
based on an intricate lock structure, out 
of commission indefinitely. For years 
we have discussed the need for a second 
sea-level canal. Sites in Colombia, in 
Nicaragua, and elsewhere have been 
studied. 

In this connection it has been invari- 
ably assumed that the United States 
would build the second canal and oper- 
ate it in substantially the same fashion 
as is now the case in Panama. As far 
as I am concerned one headache of this 
is enough for one country. 

I would most respectfully suggest to 
the Senate that we consider an alter- 
native approach to this problem, There 
has been one site for which preliminary 
surveys have been made but which has 
been little discussed. I refer to the sea 
level route across the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec in southern Mexico. While the 
route as surveyed by Mexican techni- 
cians is a long one, construction appears 
entirely feasible in an engineering sense 
and in a financial sense as well, par- 
ticularly if atomic explosives can be used 
for much of the excavation. Mexico 
has a strong national interest in the 
construction of such a canal because of 
its own topographical shipping prob- 
lems. Mexico has the stability, the 
Manpower and the skills which would 
be required for the building and oper- 
ation of a trans-Mexican canal. What 
it lacks is sufficient capital and, per- 
haps, certain highly technical skills 
which might be available elsewhere. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
would be well advised to consider the 
possibility of a canal across Tehuante- 
pec, built and operated by the Mexican 
Government. Not only the United States 
but every maritime nation would have a 
direct interest in such an undertaking. 
Indeed, all nations which depend to a 
greater or lesser degree on maritime 
shipping would have an interest. It is by 
no means improbable that a consortium 
of the principal maritime nations plus 
the international lending agencies might 
find this project of sufficient feasibility 
and interest to all to supply to Mexico— 
with an excellent credit rating—what 
might be necessary in funds and skills. 
If it is feasible the world would find an 
answer to what is likely to be a most 
critical shipping need in the near future. 


The Mexicans could be counted on, 
I believe, to administer the affairs of a 
canal across their territory with a high 
regard to the international stake in- 
volved and with a mature sense of re- 
sponsibility. For us, Mr. President, the 
existence of a second water facility be- 


‘tween the Atlantic and Pacific would be 


of immense value from the point of view 
of security and commerce. And in the 
context of the availability of an alter- 
native, there is every reason to hope 
that many of the recurrent and pres- 
ently insoluble difficulties in Panama- 
nian-United States relations will fall 
into better perspective. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, if 
the Senator from Montana will allow 
me to-do so, I should like to join him in 
support of the very interesting sugges- 
tion he has made for a canal route 
through Mexico. 

I believe that Mexico, perhaps more 
than any other nation in Latin America, 
is reaching the point in economic devel- 
opment where it is awakening to what 
it can do by way of helping other Latin 
American nations. 

I have visited Mexico, and I have had 
a good deal of experience in dealing with 
its people. What the Senator has said 
is a very interesting and exciting devel- 
opment. I am sure that, with his inter- 
national experience, the Senator from 
Montana would be aware of some inter- 
national body that would assure inter- 
national accessibility to the canal and 
the assurance of fair charges at all times. 
Such an arrangement would be entirely 
consistent with the sovereignty and dig- 
nity of Mexico. 

The other point I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Montana is 
with reference to Panama. No Ameri- 
can can be anything but deeply saddened 
by what has taken place in Panama—the 
deaths and woundings of Americans and 
Panamanians. 

I hope the Panamanian people will 
understand that, with all these deaths, 
and the tragedy and the sadness of it 
all, every country must have some place 
where it must stand, from which it 
cannot retreat further. 

In my judgment, one thing will help 
our relations and help us in the negotia- 
tions, which I am sure will be carried on 
in the greatest reasonableness, and that 
is that, notwithstanding the disparity in 
size and power of the two countries, the 
people of Panama will understand that 
there comes a time in the affairs of na- 
tions, as in the affairs of men, when the 
basic interest and security of a nation 
must be safeguarded. Altogether too 
often this means that some people are 
killed or wounded. However, this fact 
does not vitiate the justness and essen- 
tiality of the fundamental point involved, 
and that is the indispensability of a canal 
link between the two coasts of the United 
States. 

I am sure the Senator from Montana, 
whom I love and respect, and who has 
this in mind, knows that the people of 
Panama understand the fact that a great 
nation can have its back against the wall, 
too. We can either have the Canal Zone 
overrun or we can stand and defend it. 
There is an opportunity for negotiation 
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and an opportunity to reach an adjust- 
ment. I hope the people of Panama un- 
derstand that fact. 

I join the Senator from Montana in 
that expectation; also in his support for 
our President in his negotiations, which 
should be characterized by magnanimity 
and morality, which we feel is so charac- 
teristic of the United States, and which 
we want to make evident in every one of 
our acts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial entitled “The Pan- 
ama Lines Harden,” published in the 
New York Times for today. The edi- 
torial generally proceeds along these lines 
of policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1964] 
THE PANAMA LINES HARDEN 

In Panama the mobs are off the streets, 
the snipers have stopped firing, calm has been 
restored—and nothing has been settled. This 
is a major crisis in American-Panamanian 
relations in particular, and in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs in general. Of course, Commu- 
nists, Fidelistas and demagogs will take ad- 
vantage of it. The United States has lost 
& battle over the Canal Zone. The problem 
is not to lose the war, or, in other words, 
not to lose the free and absolutely safe use 
of the Panama Canal whatever the outcome. 

A new situation has arisen and it must be 
met with new policies and a revised treaty. 
This does not mean surrender to Panama- 
nian demagoguery. The White House state- 
ment that “the United States cannot allow 
the security of the Panama Canal to be im- 
periled” is a sound requirement in present 
circumstances. If, however, it means that 
President Johnson is going to follow the 
“hard line” of the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations and avoid any important 
treaty changes, a very difficult period lies 
ahead. 

One of the major factors in this tragic 
affair is the presidential election to be held in 
Panama on May 10. It is inherent in Pan- 
amanian politics that votes are gained by 
castigating the United States and making 
extreme demands, This state of affairs an- 
tedated the Bolshevik revolution, let alone 
the Cuban revolution. 

Thus, any definite settlement had better 
be put off until after the elections. Until 
then Panamanian leaders are going to make 
maximum demands. Moreover, if the Pan- 
amanians insist on a genuine diplomatic 
break with the United States it will not be 
possible to hold direct discussions with them 
as the White House suggests. Negotiations 
would have to be held awkwardly and slow- 
ly through the Organization of American 
States. 

President Johnson and his advisers need, 
and should be given, time to think this prob- 
lem out and decide what policies to follow. 
Meanwhile they are right to insist on not 
being pressured“ into treaty revisions by 
violence. If this explosion has done nothing 
else it has shown Washington how serious 
the Panamanian situation is, how bitterly 
feelings run, and how necessary it is to 
meet the crisis with understanding. A “hard 
line” will get nowhere. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. I 
agree with what he has said. 

The President of the United States 
has handled this matter with skillful 
diplomacy and wise discretion, and his 
representatives in the negotiations have 
conducted themselves impeccably. 
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However, I feel that the need for a 
second canal has become increasingly 
evident. The idea is not new; it has 
been considered for many years. A 
number of areas for its location have 
been discussed. 

I mentioned Mexico with a particular 
reason in mind. Of all the major coun- 
tries in Latin America, it is, in my opin- 
ion, the most stable and most advanced; 
and its revolution is behind it. The 
Mexicans are trying to do the best they 
can to increase their gross national 
product, but are finding it quite difficult, 
because the lands in the north are semi- 
arid, while the lands in the south are 
tropical and need much improvement 
before large blocs of people can ade- 
quately be induced to move there. In 
addition, the increased birth rate in 
Mexico has complicated the solution to 
these problems. 

The construction of a canal would be 
one way in which a solvent government 
could undertake, if it so desired—and, 
of course, the decision would be its 
own—a project of this kind, which is 
needed, which would bring in revenues, 
and, most importantly, would be under 
the control of the country traversed by 
the waterway. 

With all these factors in mind; with 
the demonstrated need of a second 
waterway in the immediate future, if 
not at the moment; and with the need 
for a sea-level canal rather than a lock- 
type canal, it seems to me that the most 
logical place for such construction would 
be Mexico. Surveys have been con- 
ducted on and off for many decades 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. So 
I would hope that this proposal would 
be given careful consideration and, if 
found meritorious, that the Mexican 
Government would do what it could to 
further it. 


SENATOR TOWER WRITES ON THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, since 
its inception, the foreign aid program, 
America’s monumental attempt to play 
Santa Claus to friend and foe alike, has 
run afoul of everything from the law to 
an indignant American public. 

Writing in the January issue of Read- 
er's Digest, the knowledgeable Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] authored a 
searching analysis of that portion of our 
foreign aid program which is presently 
subsidizing leftwing dictatorships in 
Latin America. Although the Senator 
confined his remarks to Latin America, 
the majority of his observations would be 
equally applicable to other areas around 
the world where American dollars are 
being used to shore up regimes whose 
actions are inimicable to a society of 
freemen. 

While the administration brass 
bands” the Alliance for Progress, Sena- 
tor Tower notes that it is “a paradox 
and an unhappy one that our dollars may 
be doing more harm than good.” 

Every American realizes that the Al- 
liance was not intended as largesse to 
build a sinecure for Latin American dic- 
tatorships. It was engineered, and the 
administration which introduced it so 
stated, to be a stimulus to the investment 
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of private capital in Latin America and 
the inauguration of broad social eco- 
nomic reforms there. After 3 unhappy 
years, it is apparent that American dol- 
lars have driven out private capital, not 
induced its inflow; subsidized dictator- 
ships, not inspired democracy; and 
shored up political philosophies which 
are anathema to representative govern- 
ment. 

As Senator Town so lucidly points out 
in quoting a Mexican businessman: 


Your Alliance is giving governments the 
money to buy up and operate as money-losing 
Socialist state monopolies scores of busi- 
nesses that were formerly taxpaying parts of 
the free-enterprise system. It seems remark- 
able to some of us that the wealth of the 
American people should be used to under- 
mine the very system that produced it. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this penetrating analysis by the 
Senator from Texas of the incongruities 
of our aid program be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET'S STOP FINANCING SOCIALISM IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
(A U.S. Senator takes a hard look at the 
destination of our aid dollars) 
(By Senator JoHN G. TOWER) 


At a time when the United States is pour- 
ing more foreign-aid money into Latin 
America than ever before, many of the coun- 
tries that receive it slip further behind 
economically. It is a paradox, and an un- 
happy one, that our dollars may be doing 
more harm than good. As our aid dollars 
arrive, local capital takes flight for safer 
shores. The Alliance for Progress, which 
was intended to attract private capital and 
stimulate local investing, has committed 
some $2 billion in Latin America. But pri- 
vate Latin American capital continues to fly 
abroad. 

Recently observers have concluded that 
something is basically wrong with our pat- 
tern of postwar aid to Latin America. In 
case after case, U.S. aid money is being used 
to harass and drive out free-enterprise capi- 
tal by financing government seizures of pri- 
vate businesses. More frequently, our aid 
compensates for endless budget deficits 
caused by the very losses which nationalized 
industries incur. Here are examples: 

In Uruguay not long ago, the Government 
nationalized a cement factory, buying out 
the private owners. Where did Uruguay get 
the money? From U.S. Treasury funds. 

In February 1962, Gov. Leonel Brizola of 
the Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul 
seized a subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Two months later 
President João Goulart negotiated a $131 
million U.S. loan. Former Under Secretary of 
Commerce Philip A. Ray commented in his 
book “South Wind Red” that “any compensa- 
tion paid by Brazil to the owners would 
inescapably be traceable to our foreign aid.” 

U.S. aid money used for socialistic ends 
not only frightens private capital and makes 
it want to flee—it actually finances the flight. 
Aid dollars have sometimes been used, as in 
Mexico, to set up stabilization funds to peg 
the currency at the government-set rate. 
Easy dollars keep overpriced currencies freely 
convertible, so that capitalists worried about 
local conditions have an incentive to sell 
out fast while the bonanza lasts. As one 
Mexican businessman commented, “The 
temporary st:ength your budgetary support 
gives these currencies enables local people 
to convert their money into holdings abroad, 
so we have less money here to build up our 
countries than we had before.” 
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The Alliance for Progress, enthusiastically 
adopted by Congress 2 years ago, emphasized 
that Latin America itself would provide 80 
percent of the capital for the program, with 
the remaining 20 percent—from the United 
States, Europe and Japan—required only as 
“seed corn.” The $20 billion to be put up by 
the Alliance over 10 years, President Kennedy 
stated, was part of a “cooperative effort to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American peo- 
ple for homes, work and land, health and 
schools.” The Alliance was to finance 
fundamental economic growth, support a 
social transformation and provide the nu- 
cleus for a great leap forward in private 
investment. Its obvious intent was to fore- 
stall the spread of communism by swiftly 
improving the hard lot of the common man. 

Its economic concept seemed reasonable. 
In 1957, U.S. private capital in Latin Amer- 
ica amounted to $8 billion. It provided 1 
million jobs and paid Latin American gov- 
ernments $1 billion in taxes a year. More- 
over, this investment was growing and Euro- 
pean capital was not insignificant. 

At Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 1961, Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon predicted a 
glowing future under the Alliance, esti- 
mating that, while the flow of private capi- 
tal would be slow in starting, the initial 
Alliance outlay of $600 million (plus addi- 
tional commitments giving a first-year total 
of $1 billion) would stimulate U.S. private 
interests that year to bring in $300 million 
more. Preliminary figures show, however, 
that, instead of a new flow of U.S. private 
capital into Latin America, there was a net 
withdrawal of $60 million. 

Equally staggering has been the flight of 
currency abroad. From Brazil alone the loss 
is estimated at $1 billion since the Alliance 
began, The outflow of capital from oil-rich 
Venezuela, menaced by Cuban-organized 
raids and terrorism, may well have been of 
similar size. As quoted in Time, a business- 
man in Quito, Ecuador, summed up the situ- 
ation on the continent when he said, “If all 
the capital sent abroad would return, 
Ecuador could be well off. No basic foreign 
aid would be necessary.” 

Why is private capital leaving Latin Amer- 
ica? High on the list of reasons are con- 
tinuing political instablity; the menace of 
Castroism; and the hostility to private enter- 
prise of Latin American governments that 
are under constant pressure for nationaliza- 
tion by left-wing groups. But the basic pat- 
tern of US. aid must bear some of the 
responsibility. 

Since World War II, U.S. taxpayers’ loans 
and grants to Latin America have amounted 
to nearly $8 billion. A large percentage of 
this money has been doled out to govern- 
ment treasuries, not for well-conceived plans 
to aid private enterprise, but to meet emer- 
gencies in a dreary effort to bail out coun- 
tries that through unsound fiscal policies are 
in financial straits. 

Week by week, newspapers detail fantastic 
losses run up by government-owned busi- 
ness enterprises in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Venezuela; week by week, 
there are reports of vastly increased govern- 
ment deficits. And month by month, news- 
papers report “Special U.S. Loan” or “Ameri- 
can Emergency Credits” or Treasury Interim 
Grant” to one or another Latin American 
country. Bailout means that U.S. taxpayers 
pay to cover Latin American government 
losses caused by deficits in nationalized in- 
dustries. In short, we underwrite socialism. 

A Mexican businessman recently told a U.S. 
reporter, “Your alliance is giving govern- 
ments the money to buy up and operate as 
money-losing Socialist state monopolies 
scores of businesses that were formerly tax- 
paying parts of the free enterprise system. 
It seems remarkable to some of us that the 
wealth of the American people should be 
used to undermine the very system that pro- 
duced it.” 
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In passing the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1962, Congress directed that “nations should 
not be regarded as qualifying for U.S. assist- 
ance unless they understand the importance 
of private investment to their economic de- 
velopment and are ready to encourage such 
investment.” That directive is being ignored. 
Venezuela, for example, has received over 
$300 million in U.S. aid despite the fact that 
@ majority of its steel, cement, and various 
other plants are Government-owned—and 
lose an estimated $125 million a year. 

In an effort to repair the wreckage left by 
Juan Perón’s corporative state, the United 
States has given and lent Argentina—once by 
far the most advanced nation in the South- 
ern Hemisphere—some $700 million. Still, 
Argentina remains deep in debt. Wages in 
nationalized industries have been paid as 
much as 3 months late, and most pensioners 
are further behind than that in receiving 
their checks. But expansion of state enter- 
prises grows. A U.S. loan of $10,800,000, on 
top of a World Bank loan of $95 million last 
year, will allow the Government to become 
more involved in the electric-power industry. 

Uruguay, once a prosperous country, is 
worse off than Argentina. The Government 
has a monopoly of—or competes with private 
industry in—electric power, fuels, alcohol, 
railroads, insurance, fishing, cement, hotels, 
airlines, and meatpacking, Last year the 
Inter-American Development Bank loaned 
the National Administration for Combusti- 
bles, Alcohol, and Cement $4,600,000 for ex- 
pansion. Practically all of these Govern- 
ment corporations lose money. To date, U.S. 
aid to Uruguay totals $95 million. 

In Mexico, Government investment in busi- 
ness in 1961 was shown by the Bank of 
Mexico to equal the amount invested pri- 
vately. The Government owns the railroad 
and power industries, a diesel engine factory 
and virtually all air transport, plus parts of 
the petroleum industry, steel production, mo- 
tion-picture exhibition (it just bought a 
chain of 300 movie theaters), chemical and 
petrochemical manufacture, fertilizer pro- 
duction, and so on, through a list of 533 ac- 
tivities. 

Government purchase of these enterprises 
was financed to a large extent by loans from 
U.S. and interregional agencies, most of them 
channeled through the state-run Nacional 
Financiera. Much of a $130 million World 
Bank development loan to Mexico was used 
not to develop new electric power facilities, 
but to permit the Government to complete 
its power monopoly by financing the take- 
over of existing power companies from pri- 
vate owners. 

The Hickenlooper amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1962, was designed to 
discourage outright theft of industries. It 
denied aid to countries that confiscate North 
American property without compensation. 
But this amendment does not stop these 
countries from expropriating local businesses, 
thus wrecking their own free economies. 
Moreover, they are still free to expropriate 
U.S. businesses as long as they agree to pay 
for them. As we have seen, the money used 
for compensation frequently comes from the 
‘U.S. taxpayer. 

How can we change our course in aiding 
Latin American countries so that the gen- 
erosity of the people of the United States will 
not be betrayed? 

We should stop subsidizing the operating 
losses of state industries. 

We should refuse to finance prestige in- 
dustries, such as steel mills, especially those 
which are the direct result of leftwing pres- 
sures. 

We should insist that countries seeking aid 
mobilize their own citizens’ resources before 
U.S. citizens put up their money. 

Finally, we should honor the spirit of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, with its em- 
phasis on refusing to help countries engaged 
in undermining the free enterprise system. 
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We should actively discourage inflation and 
do all we can to promote a political climate 
favorable to investment of private capital in 
productive enterprises. That is the declared 
intent of all aid legislation and, if it is 
carried out, American dollars will no longer 
be used to advance the cause of socialism. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF SERV- 
ICE TO MICHIGAN BY SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
year 1964 marks the 75th anniversary of 
service to Michigan by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. This teaching order of Sisters 
is located at Nazareth, Mich., near Kal- 
amazoo. 

In 1889, at the invitation of Msgr. 
Francis A. O’Brien, pastor of St. Augus- 
tine Parish, a group of 11 pioneer Sisters 
came to from Watertown, 
N.Y. Today, there are 779 Sisters on ac- 
tive duty in grade and high schools in 
five dioceses; and 90 Sisters are at the 
motherhouse in Nazareth, preparing for 
their future work as teachers. Their 
contributions to the archdioceses of Chi- 
cago and Detroit and to the dioceses of 
Lansing, Saginaw, and Grand Rapids in- 
clude: Nazareth College, 6 hospitals, 72 
schools and institutions. Among the lat- 
ter are two highly accredited schools of 
nursing, two homes for dependent chil- 
dren, and a licensed child-placing 
agency. The Sisters also conduct vaca- 
tion schools and after-school religious 
instruction for children attending public 
schools. 

Actually, three historic centuries span 
the works of this congregation. Born 
of need, in LePuy, France, on October 
15, 1650, the Sisters’ appointed task 
was “the Christian education of the 
young and the direction of charitable 
works, such as hospitals, orphanages, 
and homes for the poor and the aged.” 

The Sisters’ costume—or “habit,” as 
it is called—of black robes and white 
guimpe is modeled after the dress worn 
by French widows of the 17th century. 

In 1836, a small group of Sisters— 
driven out by the French Revolution and 
the atheistic rule following that event— 
came to St. Louis, Mo.; a group branched 
from there to Watertown, N.Y.; from 
there, 11 volunteers came to establish the 
now-flourishing community at Nazareth, 
Mich. z; 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the suggestion of students and teach- 
ers at Swampscott High School, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a splendid trib- 
ute in memoriam to our late President, 
John F. Kennedy, written by Lola Kra- 
marsky, president of the National Ha- 
dassah. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In MEMORIAM—JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 
1917-63 
(By Lola Kramarsky) 
Every church and every synagogue in this 


country was filled with mourners and wor- 
shippers on November 23, and for days there- 
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after. Yet America is said to be a secular 
country. America is said to be a Protestant 
country. Its President was a devout Catho- 
lic. America is called a factionalized coun- 
try. Yet every American from north to 
south, east to west, from mansion to hut, 
from the mightiest to the humblest, was 
united in bereavement and tragedy, in be- 
wilderment and sorrow, at the death of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the man, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He 
who strove to unify the country in greatness 
of purpose, in firmness of discipline, in nobil- 
ity of resolution, as befits a nation of free- 
men, united them in mourning at his death; 
and in sorrow at the brutality and anarchy of 
his assassination and the hatred and law- 
lessness it spells. 

President Kennedy was the symbol of cour- 
age and reason in a world riddled with fear 
and unreason. He was the epitome of bril- 
liance, style, elegance, in a world grown drab 
and mediocre. He was the personification of 
youth and vigor in a world grown aged and 
weary. He added compassion to statesman- 
ship and magnanimity to prudence. He 
wore leadership with grace, and authority 
with charm. Our allies saw in him an Amer- 
ican-made symbol of hope for the future. 
Our adversaries saw in him America's 
strength, its pride, calmness, confidence, 
courage, and resolution. 

He represented the highest aspirations of 
this land of freedom and greatness and voiced 
them in eloquent and inspiring phrases. 
And he understood how wide is the gap be- 
tween man’s aspirations and human per- 
formance. 

A sorrowing nation has now only one thing 
to do. We must stand united behind the 
new President, each one of us, Christian and 
Jew, Negro and white. We must prove to 
ourselves, to our friends, and our foes that 
when John Fitzgerald Kennedy spoke of our 
hope for a world of liberty and equality, de- 
cency and justice, discipline and law, his was 
the authentic voice of the American people. 


SMOOTH SWITCH TO NEW ORDER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
not in my time has any public figure es- 
tablished with such rapidity the respect 
and good will that President Lyndon 
Johnson has created with the people of 
Missouri in the weeks he has held the 
highest office in our land. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Record an article by John Cauley of the 
Kansas City Star entitled “Smooth 
Switch to New Order.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMOOTH SWITCH To NEW ORDER 
(By John R. Cauley) 

WaAsHINGTON.—President Johnson now has 
completed with smoothness and startling 
effectiveness the first phase of his succes- 
sion to the Presidency. 

This first phase was a dramatic demon- 
stration not only to this country but to the 
world that a President of the United States 
was on the job. 

FULL STEAM AHEAD 

Now the President is moving into the 
second phase—the actual operation and di- 
rection of the Government—which not only 
has many formidable difficulties but also 
many great opportunities. 

In retrospect, the top aids of the Presi- 
dent now appraise the transition from the 
tragic events of November 22 to the present 
as almost miraculous. 

If on that fateful day there were no in- 
dications of actual panic in the country there 
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were at least the risks that unless the helm 
was grasped quickly and surely, national 
morale would deteriorate and the country 
would be beset by nervousness, indecision, 
and even fear. 

The Nation was apprehensive about what 
was going to come next. The dilemma was 
enormously complicated by the fatal shoot- 
ing of Lee Oswald by Jack Ruby. 


MOVES INTO VOID 


It is fortunate for the country that Mr. 
Johnson stepped into the vacuum with tact, 
patience, humility, and decisiveness. 

In many another country such a tragedy 
as befell Mr. Kennedy would have created 
a dangerous hiatus lasting for months. 
Thanks to Mr. Johnson and the U.S. system 
of succession, not here. 

Now that continuity in the Government 
has been established, what are some of the 
current manifestations? 

One is the assurances the President has 
given foreign leaders on the administra- 
tion’s stance and intentions. 


KEEPS CAPABLE MEN 


Another—and this is the more human and 
poignant side—is that the President has 
taken great care to merge the Kennedy staff 
with his own. 

For example, Kenny O'Donnell, a close 
friend of Mr. Kennedy and his appointments 
secretary, is staying on in the same capacity. 
So are Ted Sorensen, the special counsel 
and speechwriter for Kennedy; Pierre Sal- 
inger, press secretary, and Larry O’Brien, liai- 
son man between the White House and Con- 


gress. 

Not only has Mr. Johnson shown compas- 
sion for these men who have been shaken 
by the tragedy, but he is a realist enough 
to know he needs their talents and dedica- 
tion. 

Most of the top aids the President has 
brought into the White House have stayed 
discreetly in the background. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable as the weeks 
go by that the White House will begin to 
show more and more Johnson’s own charac- 
ter and image. 


BIG JOB WAITING 


Now as the second phase begins, the Presi- 
dent faces monumental problems. 

He will have to cajole and persuade Con- 
gress to pass civil rights and tax bills. He will 
have to fight hard to prevent the foreign 
aid bill from being emasculated. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the situation 
is, as one close associate put it, “not good 
but not bad.” 

Latin America is perhaps the most serious 
challenge. There are also Vietnam and Laos 
and Berlin and Germany, and De Gaulle and 
the Common Market. all potentially trouble- 
some, 

There are also opportunities. There are, 
significantly, indications that the Russians 
are so preoccupied with their economic prob- 
lems at home that they may be reluctant to 
embark on any military adventure and in- 
deed eyen may be receptive to a pause in 
the cold war. 

TASK IS FORMIDABLE 

As for the President’s personal life, his 
dawn-to-dusk activity has given the impres- 
sion that this is an extraordinary perform- 
ance forced upon him by the urgency of 
events, 

The fact is that Lyndon Johnson has al- 
ways been a prodigious worker who not only 
drives his staff hard but himself as well. 

The President is up and ready for work 
at 6:30 o’clock every morning. For 2 hours 
he reads the papers, memos prepared by his 
staff and state documents. 

DOESN’T BREAK STRIDE 

Then comes a working breakfast, and 
after that the walk to the office where a 
day of bustling activity begins. 
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At the end of the ordinary working day 
the President sometimes takes a swim to re- 
lax, but often he does not get to sit down 
with his family to dinner until 8 or 9 at 
night. 

His associates do not quite share the con- 
cern of outsiders that the President is driv- 
ing himself harder than usual. 

As one close friend puts it, “The Presi- 
dent’s staff will collapse before he does.” 


THE MARYLAND WELCOME OF 
PRESIDENT SEGNI 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
the State of Maryland was grateful for 
the recent snowstorm at least in one re- 
spect, for it provided Maryland, and par- 
ticularly Baltimore City, with the honor 
and pleasure of being the first to wel- 
come one of the world’s most able leaders 
and a true friend of this country, Presi- 
dent Antonio Segni and his party. 

In addition to his lovely and charm- 
ing wife, President Segni was accom- 
panied by Foreign Minister Giuseppe 
Saragat and others. The distinguished 
visitors were warmly greeted by Mayor 
McKeldin, Thomas D'Alesandro 3d, 
president of the Baltimore City Council, 
the Very Reverend Joseph Cesa, C.M., 
Rev. Robert Petti, C.M., and Samuel A. 
Culotta. During this reception, Presi- 
dent Segni was presented with a key to 
the city by Mayor McKeldin. There- 
after, President Segni and his party rode 
in Mayor McKeldin’s official car to Bal- 
timore and boarded the train for Wash- 
ington. 

This was a proud day for Maryland, 
and we know that the rest of the Nation 
joins us in welcoming President Segni 
and his party. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fine editorial from the Balti- 
more Sun be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ITALY'S SEGNI 

President Antonio Segni of Italy, who ar- 
rives in this country today to visit President 
Johnson, appears frail and often acts that 
way, but in reality he is a tough politician 
with a strong will and a powerful drive. He 
is very much the embodiment of Italian Gov- 
ernment, which for years has clung te- 
naciously to its basic international commit- 
ments, but which from time to time has 
seemed to show signs of serious 
enfeeblement. 

On the eve of Segni's departure from Rome, 
in fact, a serious political upset has oc- 
curred, but it is of a kind which may result 
in a strengthening of the regime. The pres- 
ent coalition headed by Aldo Moro was made 
Possible by the support of Pietro Nenni’s 
Socialists. A dissenting Socialist faction has 
withdrawn and set up a new party which 
promises to ally with the Communists. A 
serious defection, on the face of it—except 
that it will now be possible for the conserva- 
tive wing of Moro’s Christian Democrats 
more wholeheartedly to support the coalition. 
What is more, the Government now will en- 
counter less resistance in out its 
commitments to the Atlantic Alliance. 

President Segni, a Christian Democrat for 
20 years, is in large part responsible for the 
tone of Italian policy, in domestic as well as 
foreign affairs. He is not the usual cere- 
monial figure, arrived in this country to par- 
take of splendor but not of substance. He 
has been twice premier, once vice premier, 
four times agriculture minister, three times 
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foreign minister, and variously responsible 
for defense, justice, and public instruction. 
He is immersed in the affairs of Italy, and 
he has never been able to separate the fu- 
ture of his country from the future of its 
allies. Up and down the capitals of Europe 
he has preached unity and strength, and 
more often than not he has found himself 
sympathetic with American causes. 

His stay in this country, therefore, will not 
break new ground. It will be the occasion 
for renewing the already strong ties that 
exist between our two countries, for assur- 
ing him that a change in the American 
Presidency has not changed the direction of 
American leadership. Segni is not only an 
honored guest, he is also a close friend. 
Wherever he goes here he will find the wel- 
come warm and genuine. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL SCORES 
FOR EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, AND 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the little more than 3 months since John 
A. Gronouski has headed the Post Office 
Department as Postmaster General, he 
has made a record as a topflight admin- 
istrator. He proceeded immediately to 
follow through on the numerous pro- 
grams begun in 1961 to improve the mail 
service of the Nation. At the same time 
he continued the initiative of giving bet- 
ter service, he has concentrated on 
achieving economy in the Department 
and reducing the postal service drain on 
the Federal Treasury. 

After conferring recently with Presi- 
dent Johnson, Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski announced a cut to be achieved 
by June 30, 1964, of 5,000 in postal em- 
ployment and the institution of other 
measures to save the taxpayers thou- 
sands of dollars. In fact he has pledged 
to lower the postal deficit by $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1965. 

While making these economies, the 
Postmaster General has pledged that no 
regular employee will be without a job. 
He has further pledged no curtailment of 
essential postal services. 

As one means of doing this, Mr. Gro- 
nouski is developing increased coopera- 
tion among mail patrons so that the 
users of the mails themselves can make a 
substantial contribution to the Federal 
Government in saving post office funds, 

The Post Office Department is the Na- 
tion’s largest employer of Negroes, with 
90,000 postal workers. Mr. Gronouski 
says: 

I am especially proud that the Post Office 
Department has taken the lead in fair em- 
ployment practices. There has been a 
marked rise in the number of Negroes in 
supervisory levels. At least 10 percent of 


the Department’s 74,000 supervisory posi- 
tions are now held by Negroes, twice as many 
as 2 years ago. Between 1962 and 1963 our 
total employment increased by 1.6 percent 
and our Negro employment by 3.3 percent. 
These are the results of a promotion system 
which is based on merit alone, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 


We knew that Postmaster Gronouski 
came to his position from a professional 
career as an economist and an excellent 
record in public administration in Wis- 
consin. He is not only finding the phi- 
losophy of President Johnson compatible 
but he is giving evidence that by de- 
manding “a dollar’s worth of value for 
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every dollar spent” we can have good 
government service, and at the same 
time release resources to make an all- 
out “war on poverty” and institute oth- 
er programs the American people want 
to have for “a dynamic program of prog- 
ress.” 

Recently, Postmaster General Gro- 
nouski delivered an address to Minne- 
sota legislators at a Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor dinner in Minneapolis, Minn. He 
elaborated the achievements of the Ken- 
nedy administration and the philosophy 
of President Johnson as well as it has 
been done in any one place. He is too 
modest about his own talents and his 
own early achievements in carrying out 
this program. But it is a fine address, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time for the benefit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, AT THE DEMOCRATIC-FARMER- 
LABOR DINNER FOR MINNESOTA LEGISLATORS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, JANUARY 11, 1964 
It is a great pleasure to be in Minnesota to 

help honor the legislators of the Democratic- 


_Farmer-Labor Party. 


As one who has shown more than a passing 
Interest in the political affairs of my home 
State of Wisconsin, I have worked closely 
with many members of your party and I 
came to understand from personal expe- 
rience why the DFL is held in such high re- 
gard throughout the Nation. 

Some of you may know that while my job 
is Postmaster General and my favorite hobby 
is politics, I am an economist by profession. 
One of the greatest of all economists, and 
one of the truly original minds that America 
has produced, belonged to a son of Minne- 
sota, Thorstein Veblen. 

Veblen was born in Wisconsin, but de- 
serted rather early and came here to Minne- 
sota to live. After he got his Ph. D. at Yale, 
Veblen came back home to Minnesota. He 
was mocked and ridiculed by his neighbors 
because he spent 7 years apparently doing 
nothing. Actually, however, he was in train- 
ing. For soon afterward, he burst into 
print with his famous Theory of the Leisure 
Class” in which he came up with notions and 
phrases like “conspicuous consumption” that 
are still household words. Among other 
things, Veblen wrote about the propensity 
for emulation.” 

I want to dwell on the “propensity for 
emulation” just long enough to say that I 
wish the leaders of the Democratic-Farmer- 
‘Labor Party were more widely emulated 
throughout the country. America would be 
a better place. They have given Minnesota 
one of the finest and most progressive gov- 
ernments in the Nation. The Minnesota 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party is synony- 
mous with distinguished leadership, dynamic 
government, and clean but hard-hitting 
politics. Our revived and strong Democratic 
Party in Wisconsin learned a great deal from 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party. I wish 
the propensity for emulation were as strong 
in some other States as it is in Wisconsin. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once cynically 
observed that politics is “the only profession 
for which no preparation is thought neces- 
sary.” Stevenson was able to make this 
statement only because he did not live to 
see today’s DFL. 

In Minnesota fellow politicians often turn 
out to be fellow educators too. Senator 
GENE McCarrHy—who has already made a 
brilliant record in the Senate—is, like me, 
a former professor of economics. HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, our great Democratic Senate 
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whip, taught political science at Macalaster 
College. Your outstanding mayor, Arthur 
Naftalin, is another former political scientist. 

When one talks about illustrious Minne- 
sota liberals, one could go on and on, but I 
want at least to pay tribute to your dynamic 
Governor, Karl Rolvaag; to another out- 
standing Minnesota Governor, Orville Free- 
man, who is restoring American agriculture 
to good health after 8 years of a pestilence 
called Ezra Taft Benson; and to Minnesota’s 
four distinguished DFL Congressmen—JoHN 
BLATNIK, DONALD FRASER, JOSEPH KarTH, and 
ALEC OLSON. 

I know that these gentlemen would agree 
with me that this is an historic and exciting 
time to be working in Washington. The 
tragic events of last November have left us 
somber but have revitalized our dedication. 
As President Johnson told the delegates of 
the United Nations General Assembly last 
month: 

“The United States of America, sobered by 
tragedy, united in sorrow, renewed in spirit, 
faces the new year determined that world 
peace, civil rights, and human welfare be- 
come not an illusion but a reality.” 

It was fortunate for all of us that in the 
terrible moment of crisis we had a man of 
immense wisdom, energy, courage, and ex- 
perience to take over the reins of Govern- 
ment. No Vice President in our history has 
been better qualified for the Presidency than 
Lyndon Johnson. His many years in the 
Congress gave him a broad understanding 
and appreciation of every area of govern- 
ment. 

President Johnson was at the fulcrum of 
decisio; throughout the 3 years of 
President Kennedy’s administration. He 
took part in meetings of the Cabinet and 
the National Security Council. He was 
Chairman of the Space Council and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. He was intimate with 
all phases of policy and able to assume the 
leadership of the Nation without a moment's 
hesitation. 

The smoothness of the transition of ad- 
ministrations was enormously impressive and 
reassuring, not only to Americans, but to 
people all over the world. The orderly 
transferral of power, in a time of sudden 
crisis, was a dramatic demonstration of the 
stability of our Government. It made clear 
the maturity of American political society 
and the strength of our democracy. 

I have enormous respect for the depth of 
President Johnson's experience. At Cabinet 
meetings, he has demonstrated a profound 
grasp of national issues and an imposing 
familiarity with the intimate details of the 
working of Government. The skill, vigor, and 
determination with which he has begun his 
Presidency have won him unprecedented 
public confidence. But the most important 
thing to me about President Johnson is his 
deep feeling for people and their problems. 
He is a man with a large heart—he has great 
human warmth, compassion, and under- 
standing. 

The President has made clear that the 
overriding business of this administration 
will be to build on President Kennedy’s bril- 
lant and tireless work for world peace. In 
the past 3 years we have witnessed a solid 

ng in the difficult road to an hon- 
orable, just, and sound peace. 

The dangerous brinkmanship of the Eisen- 
hower years has been replaced by a firm, but 
flexible and optimistic foreign policy. 
Throughout the world, America has regained 
the initiative. In Latin America, the Alli- 
ance for Progress, though beset with prob- 
lems, has begun to reduce the poverty and 
distress which are the breeding ground of 
dictatorships—and it has been given new 
impetus by President Johnson. The influ- 
ence of the Communist bloc has been weak- 
ened throughout Africa and it has been 
forced to abandon its designs on the Congo. 
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Relations with most Asian nations have 
been improved. In 1960, anti-American feel- 
ings in Japan were so strong that they pre- 
vented a visit by the President of the United 
States. Today, relations with Japan are 
excellent. 

Palpable forward steps have been taken to 
reduce the danger of war. The Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, devoting its 
full time on workable plans for disarma- 
ment, was created. The historic test ban 
treaty barring nuclear tests in the air, in 
space, and on the water was concluded. A 
direct line between the Kremlin and the 
White House—the so-called hot line—to 
be used in emergency situations was in- 
stalled. The Peace Corps, one of the most 
sensational successes in American history, 
was begun. Senator HUMPHREY was one of 
the very early backers of the Peace Corps 
idea, which has captured the imagination 
of both young and old all over the world. 

In his stirring state of the Union address 
last Wednesday, President Johnson called 
for further steps toward the control and 
eventual abolition of arms. 

Even in the absence of a disarmament 
agreement, this country is making a dramat- 
ic gesture toward a further reduction of 
tensions. We are cutting back our produc- 
tion of the enriched uranium used in nuclear 
weapons by 25 percent, shutting down four 
plutonium piles, and closing down non- 
essential military installations. By this 
unilateral action we are demonstrating our 
determination to move ahead on the road 
toward a final and lasting peace. 

At the same time, President Johnson has 
made abundantly clear that while we will 
continue to do everything within our power 
to break down the walls of hostility, we will 
at all times maintain our 

Unfortunately, there are still some people 
around who seem to oppose any step toward 
peace. These superpatriots are all around 
us. Theirs is a single-track, negative, and 
basically hysterical reaction to the complex- 
ities and realities of the modern world. 

Even so, the superpatriots are not a new 
phenomenon in this country. Here is what 
a great Democrat of an earlier age, Andrew 
Jackson, wrote to President Monroe on the 
subject in 1817: 

“Experience in the late war taught me to 
know that it is not those who cry patriotism 
the loudest who are the greatest friends to 
their country or will risk most in its de- 
fense.” 

For the members of our present day luna- 
tic fringe, conducting foreign policy is a 
simple thing—it consists of rattling sabers 
and threatening nuclear destruction. Lord 
help us if these wild-eyed cold warriors ever 
gain power in this country. They would 
bring with them chaos and disorder and 
threaten us all with annihilation. 

I have mentioned some of the advances 
we are making in the foreign field. Let me 
run through just a few of the domestic ac- 
complishments of the last 3 

The minimum wage was raised to 81.25 an 
hour and the minimum wage law extended 
to cover 3% million additional workers. The 
social security system was improved with 
increased minimum benefits and broadened 
coverage. The Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration was created to help bring new in- 
dustries and new jobs to depressed areas. 
The Manpower Development and Training 
Act was passed to restrain men and women 
whose skills have become obsolete through 
automation. 

Under Secretary Freeman’s brilliant guid- 
ance of the farm program, farm income has 
increased, food prices have remained stable, 
and grain surpluses have been reduced at a 
considerable saving to the taxpayer. Net 
income per farm is up 17 percent from 1960. 

Through Food for Peace, the country's sur- 
pluses are being used in a concerted attack 
on hunger throughout the world. Total ex- 
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ports of farm products in the last 3 years 
exceeded those of the comparable period in 
the Eisenhower administration by $2 billion. 

As a result of these and other measures, 
America is again on the move. We are in 
one of the longest sustained peacetime booms 
in our history. Gross national product now 
exceeds $600 billion, $100 billion higher than 
when the Democratic Administration took 
office. Corporate profits are at an alltime 
high, Annual income has increased by $300 
per person in the last 3 years. Personal in- 
come now averages $2,500 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. The 
average wage of factory workers now ex- 
ceeds $100 a week for the first time. And 
on top of all this, prices have remained 
stable. 

However, our work is far from finished. 
Our economy's performance is not measur- 
ing up to its full potential. Some $30 bil- 
lion of annual production potential is go- 
ing unused. Thirteen percent of our in- 
dustrial plant capacity lies idle. While most 
of us are prospering, 4 million of our fel- 
low citizens cannot find work. 

The administration’s tax bill is designed 
to help end this terrible human idleness and 
material waste. Its purpose is to further bol- 
ster the economy and take up its remaining 
slackness. It will boost demand, sharpen 
incentives, increase the flow of investment 
funds, and step up the rate of economic 


growth. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President declared unconditional war on the 
remaining poverty in our Nation. We need 
a program of health insurance for the aged. 
We need more hospitals. We need a better 
housing program. 

We need a mass transit program for our 
traffic-clogged cities. The minimum wage 
law must be extended to cover individuals 
still not under it. And we must expand and 
improve our schools, our libraries, our col- 
leges and universities if we are to keep pace 
with the great demand for trained men and 
women in an increasingly complex industrial 
society. And President Johnson told Con- 
gress that the Nation must have this pro- 
gram in 1964. 

The President has also urged the Con- 
gress to give immediate consideration to the 
enactment of youth employment legislation, 
to the expansion of the area redevelopment 
program, and to an attack on the problems 
of the chronically distressed areas of the 
Appalachian region. He has asked for quick 
action on youth employment legislation 
to take aimless and jobless youngsters off the 
streets and put them to work on useful 
projects. He has asked for an expansion 
of the food stamp program and the crea- 
tion of a National Service Corps, to help the 
economically handicapped in our own Na- 
tion as the Peace Corps helps those abroad, 

And the President will finance his war 
against poverty by eliminating every area of 
waste in the Federal Government—by de- 
manding a dollar's worth of value for every 
dollar spent. 

As President Johnson has so clearly stated, 
the single most important item of un- 
finished business facing this Nation is civil 
rights. This is not only a matter of con- 
science, it is a matter of simple economics, 
of law, and justice. It is 100 years since the 
Emancipation Proclamation was signed by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Negro Americans have, during the year 
just passed, dramatically demonstrated their 
impatience with persisting inequities. They 
have a right to be impatient. They have 
waited long enough. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY’s words, spoken at the 
1948 Democratic Convention, still ring true. 
He said: 

“The time has arrived in America for the 
Democratic Party to get out of the shadows 
of States rights and to walk forthrightly into 
the bright sunshine of human rights.” 
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A Negro child born in the United States 
today, regardless of where it is born, has 
only about one-half as much chance of com- 
pleting high school as a white child. It has 
only one-third as much chance of com- 
pleting college and one-third as much chance 
of becoming a professional man. Its life 
expectancy is 7 years less than that of the 
white child. Its chance of becoming unem- 
ployed is twice as great. It has only one- 
seventh as much chance of earning $10,000 
a year and its prospects for total income 
throughout its life are only one-half as 
much. 

These are prospects that must be changed. 
No child born in this Nation must start out 
its life with less opportunities for educa- 
tion, health, employment, and well-being 
simply because of skin color. 

Encouraging accomplishments have been 
registered in the last 3 years in the civil 
rights area. The Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities, headed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, has taken steps to enforce 
nondiscrimination by those who do business 
with the Government. Stringent nondis- 
eriminatory provisions are now being en- 
forced in all Government contracts covering 
hundreds of companies and some 17 million 
employees. 

A substantial increase has been recorded 
in the number of Negroes employed in the 
middle and upper grades of the career Fed- 
eral service. 

In my own department, we have approxi- 
mately 90,000 Negro postal workers, making 
us the Nation's largest employer of Negroes. 
Because of this fact, I am especially proud 
that the Post Office Department has taken 
the lead in fair employment practices. 
There has been a marked rise in the number 
of Negroes in supervisory levels. At least 10 
percent of the Department's 74,000 supervi- 
sory positions are now held by Negroes, twice 
as Many as 2 years ago. Between 1962 and 
1963 our total employment increased by 1.6 
percent and our Negro employment increased 
by 3.3 percent. These are the results of 
a promotion system which is based on merit 
alone, regardless of race, creed or color. 

President Johnson and everyone associ- 
ated with him in this administration are 
totally dedicated to the passage of a strong 
civil rights bill. The time has not just 
arrived to treat all American citizens as 
equals regardless of their race. The time is 
long overdue. 

“Let this session of Congress,” President 
Johnson said on Wednesday, “be known as 
the session which did more for civil rights 
than the last hundred sessions combined.” 
And in that spirit he added, “we must abolish 
not some but all racial discrimination.” 

The civil rights bill, and all of the other 
progressive legislation being proposed by 
President Johnson, will meet the inevitable 
opposition from the same arrogant gang of 
economic royalists, Ku Kluxers, John Birch- 
ers, and goosestepping know nothings. 

They and their slick apologists and press 
agents are determined and well financed. 
But I am convinced that the large majority 
of Americans is in strong support of Presi- 
dent Johnson and his dynamic program of 
progress. And I know that no stronger 
backing comes from anywhere than Min- 
nesota, which has so long been a fountain- 
head of liberalism and truly democratic 
government. 


TAX REFORM 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday, the distinguised senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], referring 
to the pending tax bill, said: 

Under the Dillon bill the actual tax pay- 
ment of the typical person with a realized 
income of $1,500,000 per year will be 15.9 
percent of such realized income. 
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Finding it a bit difficult to believe that 
a return of less than 16 percent was typi- 
cal among those receiving incomes of 
more than a million dollars a year, I 
asked Secretary Dillon to explain that 
situation to me. I ask consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point, a letter to me from Secretary 
Dillon in which he said of the table in- 
serted in the Recorp by Senator GORE 
in which he quoted the low taxes paid 
by the ultrarich: 


The table provided by Treasury is not a 
realistic one in this respect for taxpayers 
above $100,000. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 14, 1964. 
Hon. WILLIS A. ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: You have re- 
quested my comments concerning a statistic 
that taxpayers with $144 million of total in- 
come pay an effective tax rate of 15.8 percent. 

This statistic was apparently derived from 
a table prepared by the Treasury Department 
showing the amount of taxes which typical 
taxpayers pay at various incomes. The table 
is on page 709 of the Finance Committee 
hearings, part 2. For the taxpayer with 
$1 million, there was presumably added tax 
under the present law of $261,929 to the 
after-tax income of $1,239,659 to get a total 
income of $1,501,588. This income divided 
by the tax shown in the table under the 
House bill of $238,037 yields an effective rate 
of 15.8 percent. 

Unfortunately, the table provided by Treas- 
ury is not a realistic one in this respect for 
taxpayers above $100,000. One should not 
really talk in terms of typical hypothetical 
taxpayers at the very high incomes because 
of the wide disparity among such taxpayers 
at any specific income level in the types of 
incomes they receive and the types of ex- 
penses they incur and deduct. This was 
recognized by the Treasury in a letter to 
Senator SMATHERS on pages 2600-2606 of the 
hearings, part 5, which clarifies the data 
respecting high-income taxpayers. 

There are more appropriate ways of look- 
ing at taxes paid by very-high-income tax- 
payers. One way is to look at the actual 
tax return data which Senator DOUGLAS 
placed in the committee’s record and which 
are shown on page 278 of the hearings, part 1. 
The data show that the 300 taxpayers who 
reported incomes of $1 million or more for 
1960 paid taxes on total income on the 
average of 32.3 percent and taxes on adjusted 
gross income of 47.8 percent. Similar data 
for 700 taxpayers reporting incomes of 
$500,000 to $1 million were 31.1 and 464 
percent, respectively. 

Instead of averages, another way of look- 
ing at actual tax return data is to examine 
the ranges of these percentages (or “effec- 
tive tax rates“) at certain incomes. Such 
data were presented by Senator DOUGLAS on 
pages 280-281. For example, in table 2-A 
the range of effective tax rates paid by the 
$1 to $2 million class is from zero per- 
cent up to over 80 percent on total in- 
come. That table shows that over half of the 
taxpayers with income including the full 
amount of capital gains of over $1 million 
actually and effective tax rates between 
20 and 29.9 percent. 

The main cause of low effective tax rates 
among many high-income taxpayers is the 
large proportion of their incomes arising 
from capital gains. Such gains are given 
preferential tax treatment under present law, 
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with a maximum tax of 25 percent. Conse- 
quently, another way of showing the differ- 
ent variations among high-income taxpay- 
ers is to present illustrations of taxes paid 
under varying assumptions as to oapital 

Senator SMaTHERs inserted Treasury 
data into the committee’s record which pro- 
vide this information. In table 6 on page 
2606 of the hearings, part 5, effective rates 
are shown for high-income taxpayers under 
assumptions that these taxpayers have high, 
medium, and low proportions of capital 
gains. For example, a hypothetical $2 mil- 
lion taxpayer with a high proportion of 
capital gains has an effective rate of 20.9 
percent under present law, but the $2 million 
taxpayer with a low proportion of capital 
gains has an effective tax rate of 56.7 percent. 

Another factor which greatly reduces tax 
in a number of cases for high-income taxpay- 
ers is the unlimited charitable deduction. 
The fact that many wealthy taxpayers use 
this device to hold down their effective tax 
rate has a noticeable impact on the average 
rate for all taxpayers with incomes of $1 
million of adjusted gross income and over. 

I hope that this material will be helpful 
to you in evaluating what weight to accord 
the quoted statistic. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias DILLON, 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH, MICH- 
IGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 75th anniversary of a small— 
but devoted and remarkably effective— 
order of Catholic nuns: the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Nazareth. 

In this case, Nazareth refers not to 
Christ’s birthplace but to a small com- 
munity in Michigan which was founded 
when Msgr. Francis A. O’Brien invited 
11 pioneer sisters to western Michigan 
from Watertown, N.Y. 

Today, the order numbers 779 sisters 
on active duty in grade and high schools 
and another 99 in teacher training. 

And as of now the order administers 
Nazareth College, 6 hospitals, and 72 
schools, along with 2 highly accredited 
schools of nursing, 2 homes for depend- 
ent children, and a licensed child-place- 
ment agency. 

The sisters also conduct vacation 
schools and after-school religious train- 
ing for children attending public schools. 

Here is a truly remarkable record of 
progress, Mr. President, and I commend 
these dedicated women for having ac- 
complished it. Their motive has noth- 
ing to do with public acclaim, but their 
service to their fellow man should have 
this place in our RECORD. 


MRS. ESTHER PETERSON, AN AD- 
VOCATE FOR THE CONSUMER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the precept that a dollar spent shall buy 
a dollar’s worth is being extended by the 
administration to protect the American 
consumer's paycheck, as well as the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This action was reflected 
in the Executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Johnson on January 3, 1964, estab- 
lishing the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests and the Consumer 
Advisory Council. The President cli- 
maxed the move to give the American 
consumer a real voice in the councils of 
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Government by appointing Mrs. Esther 
Peterson as Special Presidential Assist- 
ant for Consumer Affairs. Mrs. Peter- 
son will be Chairman of the President’s 
Committee. 


Thus, for the first time in history, the 
interests of the American consumers will 
be directly ‘represented in the White 
House. The consumers’ interests will be 
both directly and ably and effectively 
represented by Esther Peterson. It was 
my good fortune to work closely with 
Mrs. Peterson on the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Her 
talents and abilities are well known also 
through her work as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. 

Under Mrs. Peterson’s determined 
leadership, we can now look toward an 
era of improved protection of consumers’ 
rights. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp articles from the 
January 13, 1964, issue of Advertising 
Age entitled “Consumer Groups See 
More Activity in White House Setup With 
Mrs. Peterson” and “You Ought to 
Know—Esther Peterson.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Advertising Age magazine, Jan. 13, 
1964] 


CONSUMER Groups SEE More ACTIVITY IN 
Warre House SETUP WirH Mrs. PETERSON 
(By Stanley E. Cohen) 

WasuinctTon, January 9—Consumer orga- 
nizations are delighted with the new ma- 
chinery which President Johnson has cre- 
ated in the field of consumer protection, but 
they are not without their reservations. 

Under the new setup, their spokesmen will 
have direct access to the top policy levels of 
Government. However, there are still some 
other uncertainties. 

Probably the thing the consumer orga- 
nizations like best about the new arrange- 
ment is the individual who has been chosen 
as the President's adviser for consumer af- 
fairs—Esther Peterson. For many years she 
was a Washington lobbyist for the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, and then for the 
industrial union department of the AFL-CIO, 
There's general confidence she will prove to 
be an articulate and skillful lobbyist for 
consumers. 

Consumer organizations also like the fact 
that Mrs. Peterson will have a staff to co- 
ordinate the activities of the new Committee 
on Consumer Interests. The old Consumer 
Advisory Council, created by former Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, had only enough 
staff to handle routine secretarial matters. 
When the subcommittees developed poten- 
tially productive proposals for investigations, 
there was no one to do the work. 

The staff is particularly important in this 
instance, because Mrs. Peterson is to con- 
tinue to handle several other assignments. 
For one thing, she will retain her post as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, with direct re- 
sponsibility for some of the Department’s 
busiest sections—the Women’s Bureau and 
the Bureau of Labor Standards. In addition, 
she serves as vice chairman of the recently 
organized Interdepartmental Committee on 
the Status of Women. 

That's a lot, even for a dynamic person 
like Mrs. Peterson. Consumer organizations 
feel that without a good, alert, full-time staff 
to direct her energies where they will do the 
most good, Mrs, Peterson will get lost in the 
scramble. Needless to say, she was getting 
plenty of advice this week on the kind of 
staff to organize, and the particular person 
who might do the best job as staff director. 
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There are some things about the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Consumer Interests 
which are unique, and which will have to be 
worked out with experience. For one thing, 
it is not simply an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of representatives of vari- 
ous Government agencies. In addition to 
Government people, it will also have an un- 
determined number of private citizens, who 
will be designated by the President. 

The Committee is “to consider the Federal 
policies and improve the Federal programs 
of primary importance to consumers.” Most 
intergovernmental committees concerned 
with recommending improvements in Federal 
activities are composed solely of Government 
people, and even then they are often inhib- 
ited about baring their souls to each other. 
Whether an interdepartmental committee 
consisting of both Government people and 
outsiders will be able to function creatively 
is one of the challenges that awaits Mrs. 
Peterson. 

Since the President has not indicated how 
many public members he intends to have on 
the Committee on Consumer Interests, it Is 
unclear at present whether the Government 
representatives will outnumber the public 
representatives or vice versa. We know, for 
example, that there will be at least nine Gov- 
ernment representatives in addition to Mrs. 
Peterson—representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Justice; Interior; Agriculture; Com- 
merce; Labor; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
the Federal Trade Commission; and the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The Presi- 
dent also has reserved the right to add other 
Government representatives. 

Meanwhile, however, the President has sad- 
died himself with another condition which 
tends to confuse the situation. The old 
Consumer Advisory Council which was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Kennedy last summer is to 
go out of business, and the public members 
of the new Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests are to have two jobs. In addition to 
serving on the Committee, they are to con- 
stitute a new Consumer Advisory Council, 
which will meet separately from the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests and carry on 
the duties of the existing Consumer Advisory 
Council. 

Presumably, the President will have to put 
a representative number of public members 
on the new Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests. Otherwise the meetings of the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council will be rather lonely 
affairs. On the other hand, if he simply re- 
appoints all of the members of the existing 
Consumer Advisory Council, the public mem- 
bers of the new Committee on Consumer In- 
terests will outnumber the Government 
members. 

Marketers have a special interest in the 
staffing and programing of this new unit, 
because it is clear from the President's state- 
ments that much of its effort is to be focused 
in the field of deceptive practices. 

“The American marketplace—where free 
men and women sell, buy, and produce—has 
proved itself as the generator of the world’s 
highest standard of living,” the President 
noted in announcing the experiment. 

“But to reach new heights, its best prac- 
tices must become common practices. An 
unrelenting fight must be waged against the 
selfish minority who deceive or defraud the 
consumer, who exact unfair prices or levy 
unfair charges. 

“My special assistant and the new Com- 
mittee will lead the campaign of America’s 
homemakers against such sharp practices 
and unwarranted price increases.” 

Members of the old Consumer Advisory 
Council were briefed in advance about the 
appointment of Mrs. Peterson, and the crea- 
tion of the new Committee on Consumer In- 
terests. Apparently that is one of the rea- 
sons they came away from their meeting with 
President Johnson early last month so thor- 
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oughly sold on him as someone they could 
rely on. 

They are, however, conscious of the fact 
that the new arrangement is probably some- 
what short of the concept that Mr. Kennedy 
talked about during the 1960 campaign. At 
that time, he talked of a consumer counsel” 
on the White House staff who would actually 
speak up for the consumer when legislation 
or administrative proceedings were under 
way which touched on the consumer's inter- 
ests. And some consumer friends in the Sen- 
ate were recalling that this week. 

One of the great causes of dissatisfaction 
with the old Consumer Advisory Council was 
that it simply passed resolutions for the 
advice of the President or, more particularly, 
his staff. Occasionally, when it served the 


political interests of the administration, 


some of these were released to the press. 
But the Advisory Council itself never ap- 
peared at a legislative hearing or an admin- 
istrative proceeding to give authoritative ad- 
vice in the name of the consumer. 

Anyone who has seen Mrs. Peterson in 
action knows that she excels as a witness 
before a congressional committee. So she 
certainly will not shy away from this par- 
ticular chore in behalf of consumers. 

But Congress isn't the only forum the con- 
sumer organizations have in mind. More 
and more, she will be expected to take on 
the role of a true “consumer counsel,” and 
make her views known at the multitude of 
agencies and tribunals which are making 
decisions that touch on the freedom of the 
market, and the behavior of businessmen. 


[From Advertising Age magazine, Jan. 13, 
1964] 
You Ovcut To KNow—ESTHER PETERSON 


Esther Peterson, who was formerly Wash- 
ington lobbyist for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and then for the 
trade union division of the AFL-CIO, will 
now be the official lobbyist for all American 
consumers. 

As Special Assistant to President Johnson 
for Consumer Affairs, and as Chairman of 
the new Committee on Consumer Interests, 
she is supposed to see that White House pol- 
icymakers learn about programs the Govern- 
ment should undertake in behalf of con- 
sumers. 

She will not only lobby for new pro- 
grams in behalf of consumers, but she will 
also lobby against approval of legislation 
or programs which the Committee regards as 
bad for consumers. And she will do her 
lobbying on Capitol Hill, as well as in the 
White House. 

Shortly after her selection as the Nation's 
first Special Presidential Assistant on Con- 
sumer Affairs, she touched on some moves 
she expects to make. 

High on her agenda will be a series of re- 
gional conferences, to get first-hand reports 
on consumer problems. This will generate 
publicity and encourage Mrs. Average House- 
wife to write in and report her troubles. 

As the Labor Department’s witness during 
testimony on the truth-in-packaging bill 
last March, she talked eloquently about her 
concern about tricky phrases and packaging. 
She expects to put all her lobbying skill be- 
hind the fight for Senator PHILIP Hart, 
Democrat, of Michigan’s, packaging legisla- 
tion, and Senator PauL Dovuctas, Democrat, of 
Tllinois, “truth in lending” bill. 

At the Hart bill hearings, she presented 
a bread-and-butter approach to the con- 
sumer's problems. “I think it is the part of a 
responsible government,” she declared, to 
do what it can to protect the people who 
need to have their money go absolutely as 
far as it possibly can.” 

In addition to her new assignment, Esther 
Peterson will continue to carry several other 
jobs, all fulltime occupations by themselves. 
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She is to continue to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, a post she has held since 
1961, which involves supervision over the 
Department’s Women’s Bureau and the 
Division of Labor Standards. On top of that, 
she is to continue as executive vice chair- 
man of the interdepartmental Committee on 
the Status of Women. 

Doing several jobs simultaneously is a 
familiar state of affairs for Esther Peterson, 
for as a young schoolteacher, and later as 
a mother and homemaker, and finally as a 
labor union official, she has always had more 
than one “iron in the fire.” 

Born in Utah in 1906, she is the daughter 
of a county school superintendent and a 
family of Scandinavian background. By 
1930 she had graduated from Brigham Young 
University and Columbia Teachers College. 
While teaching in Boston in the early 1930’s 
she was also a volunteer teacher at the 
YWCA, mostly with factory girls who were 
doing piecework. “I remember when they 
got $1.32 for making a dozen housedresses,” 
she recalls. 

After marriage in 1932, she was a house- 
wife and mother much of the time, but she 
took temporary positions at the Bryn Mawr 
summer school for women workers in in- 
dustry, the Hudson Shore labor school, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

From 1939 to 1947 she was with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
originally as assistant director of education, 
then as Washington legislative representa- 
tive. During the next 6 years she was in 
Sweden and Belgium with her husband, a 
labor attaché in the foreign service (now 
retired, and lecturing at American Univer- 
sity). It was frequently said that in the 
Petersons, the Government got two workers 
for the price of one, because Esther Peterson 
kept occupied attending the labor union ac- 
tivities abroad which helped her husband, 
and broadened her own horizons, 

In 1957, following return to the United 
States, she tended her garden and kitchen, 
but she also became a lobbyist for the AFL- 
CIO, until President Kennedy appointed her 
Assistant Secretary of Labor in 1961. 

Besides supervising the operating branches 
of the department which were assigned to 
her, she was constantly on tap for special 
assignments. Since taking office, she has 
been a Government representative at inter- 
national meetings in Manila, Japan, Geneva, 
Sweden and Germany. She also had time to 
represent the United States at the opening 
of a trade fair in Tunisia. 

When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt died, she took 
over the uncompleted work of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en. She was a moving force behind a 
report to the President last fall. She regards 
the finesse and diplomacy that went into 
drafting that report as one of her crowning 
formal achievements. 

The new interdepartmental Committee on 
the Status of Women, which was an out- 
growth of that report, bears a remarkable 
structural resemblance to the new machin- 
ery set up to deal with consumer problems. 
Both have a committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of all interested Government 
agencies (though the consumer group will 
also include some public members) and both 
also have an advisory committee. 

One of the points in the report on the 
status of women may become increasingly 
significant as Mrs. Peterson selects the spots 
where she can do the most good for con- 
sumers. Most women are not the privileged 
ones who have freedom of choice about their 
way of life and this new leisure,” it com- 
ments. “They are squeezed in an economic 
vise which makes their families depend on 
their earnings.” 

Karen, the oldest of the Peterson’s four 
children, graduated from Wellesley in 1960, 
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and Eric, the oldest boy, from Harvard in 
1961 (he subsequently went to the Philip- 
pines with the Peace Corps). Iver is at 
Harvard, and Lars, the youngest, is still in 
prep school. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for 
himself and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] as a substi- 
tute for the language of the resolution 
as amended. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been sent, by the well-known author and 
poet, James T. Farrell, a beautiful poem 
about the late President Kennedy. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
He rode, smiling, in sun and triumph. 


Six seconds 

Of naked tragedy 

And of the ultimate, terrible beauty of 
death— 


He was no more, 
We wept in the solitudes of our silence, 
With the solidarity of grief. 

—JAMES T. FARRELL. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a eulogy of the 
late President Kennedy which I have re- 
ceived from Manhattan Chapter No. 23 
of the National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 35TH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Eulogy of our late President John F. Ken- 

nedy delivered by John H. Sheehan, mem 

ber of the executive committee, Manhattan 

Chapter No. 23, New York, N.Y., National 

Association of Retired Civil Employees, at 


the regular chapter meeting, Wednesday, 
Dec. 18, 1963) 


On November 22 while visiting Texas to 
aid in solving the political differences in the 
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Democratic Party of that. State, President 
John F. Kennedy was shot down by an as- 
sassin's bullet thus ending the short term of 
3 years as our national leader. What benefit 
could result to the assassin or those similarly 
motivated by hatred and ill will because of 
the administration’s bills in Congress now 
being considered. 

All of us know the statements made by the 
Governors of Alabama and Mississippi 
through the press and on television in oppo- 
sition to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the integration of the schools. Their de- 
fiant activities were completely hostile to the 
administration's effort to enforce the Court's 
decree thus stimulating discord among the 
people of the South. 

His death made an indelible impression on 
Americans and to the world beyond, The 
fact he governed—made our country's de- 
cisions and the courage indicates the confi- 
dence which he possessed abundantly. At 
the time of the Bay of Pigs fiasco in Cuba for 
which his opponents severely criticized him 
although not to blame, he assumed the re- 
sponsibility without passing the onus to oth- 
ers in the CIA. Although serving less than 
3 years he demonstrated his ability to exer- 
cise the full authority of his high office so 
capably that the world is in a large measure 
indebted for the brief leadership of John F. 
Kennedy. 

The high spirited ideals which were so well 
exemplified by him during his career will be 
missed at home and abroad. The frequent 
appearances on television during the meet- 
ings with the press and the flash of the Ken- 
nedy grin in making responses so readily will 
be of immeasurable loss to millions of his 
admirers who were fascinated by his wit and 
thoroughness of his prompt replies. The 
New Frontier is now behind us but we shall 
remember the statement at his inauguration: 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
ask what you can do for your country.” 
When he was inaugurated he predicted that 
his dream of a new America would not be 
achieved in the first 100 days—nor in the life 
of this administration, nor even perhaps in 
our lifetime on this planet and how prophetic 
this became in so short a space of time. But 
he said let us begin—which he did so nobly 
until his death. 

John Kennedy was of the at- 
tributes that manifest his qualifications of 
greatness to an extraordinary degree. Let us 
recall the showdown with Khrushchev in 
Cuba in 1962 when we were on the edge of 
conflict that might have resulted in nuclear 
war, the confrontations over Berlin, the 
sending of troops to Vietnam, the release of 
Professor Barghoorn by the Soviets, to suit- 
ably estimate the courage of our leader. At 
home he had to face the adversaries over civil 
rights which threatened him with political 
suicide and yet he never flinched in the per- 
formance of his duties. A man’s greatness 
may not be easy to measure at close range. 
It is not measured by how much other men 
May agree with him—nor how little. It is 
measured by how strongly he stands for his 
convictions and how effectively he pursues 
the goals he sees above and ahead. 

A leader may command the art of persua- 
sion to a large extent but eventually discus- 
sion must close with the decision to be made 
solely by him. After due deliberation he 
must stand by it and cause it to be carried 
through despite the protests of those who 
cannot be persuaded. He must draw apart 
from others in reflecting on the import of his 
views and seek the loneliness which the per- 
son of supreme power has to undergo in di- 
recting the ship of state through troubled 
waters. This is the faith one must have in 
a good cause from which follows the power 
of making his decision. 

On June 9, 1961, the President said in an 
address that of these to whom much is 
given—much is required. And when at some 
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future date the high court of history sits in 
judgment on each of us—recording whether 
in our brief span of service we fulfilled our 
responsibilities to the state—our success or 
failure, in whatever office we may hold, will 
be measured by the answers to four ques- 
tions: (1) Were we truly men of courage? 
(2) Were we truly men of Judgment? (3) 
Were we truly men of integrity? (4) Were 
we truly men of dedication? 

In his last speech at Fort Worth on 
November 22 before going to Dallas, he 
stated that we in this country, in this gen- 
eration, are—by destiny, rather than by 
choice—the watchmen on the walls of world 
freedom. We ask, therefore, that we may be 
worthy of our power and responsibility— 
that we may exercise our strength with 
wisdom and restraint—that we may achieve 
for our time and for all time the ancient 
vision of peace on earth, good will toward 
men. That must always be our goal—and 
the righteousness of our cause must always 
underlie our strength. 

The tragic death has brought home to 
most Americans that they had in John F. 
Kennedy a more remarkable President than 
they had understood. Too few of the Ameri- 
can people realized the importance of the 
measures he advocated to solve the problems 
at home and abroad to advance the cause of 
peace for all mankind. The revelation of 
how much the rest of the world respected 
him; the extraordinary spectacle of 220 for- 
eign leaders at Arlington Cemetery expressed 
more worldwide grief and concern than any- 
one knew existed. Another important mem- 
ory is the courage and dignity of Jacqueline 
Kennedy throughout her ordeal. Well done 
thou good and faithful servant that you 
may now enjoy the rest and blessing for a 
job well done. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILLS—A BLOW 
TO LABOR UNION FREEDOM 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if a Mem- 
ber of the Senate were asked to incor- 
porate in a single phrase the funda- 
mental reason why there is a Congress, 
we would be hard put, I venture, to im- 
prove on this single thought: Congress 
was created to protect the rights and re- 
sponsibilities and freedoms of the Amer- 
ican people—all of the American peo- 
ple. 

Contrariwise, Congress was not cre- 
ated to insure special privilege for one 
segment of our people at the expense 
of another. 

And because the civil rights bill now 
pending in the House of Representa- 
tives would impose this unfair condi- 
tion—that is, benefit one group at the 
expense of others—I rise to speak 
against it: The civil rights bill has nine 
sections, and each of its titles, in one 
degree or another, seeks special privi- 
lege for special groups. 

Because of the bill’s vast scope and 
ramifications, it is not practical, in a 
single speech, to deal with it in total. 
Instead, and because it is my privilege to 
serve as chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, I will 
confine my remarks to the effects this 
* would have on organized la- 

r. 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS WILL UNDERMINE 
THE FREEDOM OF ORGANIZED LABOR 

Let me begin, then, in candor: The 
civil rights bill will undermine the free- 
dom of organized labor. It will tear from 
it the muscle and sinew it has developed 
over 100 years of sometimes frustrating, 
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always strenuous struggle. If this bill 
becomes law, the benefits which orga- 
nized labor has attained through the 
years would no longer be matters of 
“right,” but would become matters of 
“administrative grace,” to be disbursed 
by Federal bureaucrats as rewards for 
good behavior or withheld as punish- 
ment when any union does not comply 
with all their demands. 

Some of the bill's specific, adverse ef- 
fects may be listed: First, it would un- 
dermine a basic fabric of unionism, the 
seniority system; second, it would make 
it possible for labor unions to be denied 


their representation rights under the 


National Labor Relations Act and the 
Railway Labor Act; third, it would per- 
mit Federal agencies to withhold the 
protection labor unions presently enjoy 
against unfair raiding and displace- 
ment; fourth, a union held in violation 
of this bill’s provisions could be denied 
its place on the ballot in representation 
elections, and other procedural rights 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Railway Labor Act to file unfair 
labor practice charges with the National 
Labor Relations Board; and fifth, em- 
ployers would no longer be legally bound 
to deal with unions held in violation of 
the bill. 

Up to now the functions exercised by 
Federal agencies under Federal labor 
statutes have been directed principally 
toward protection of union rights and 
enforcement of benefits provided for 
workers. Under the proposed civil 
rights legislation the emphasis could be 
entirely shifted and Federal agencies 
would be empowered to set aside rather 
than protect these union rights and 
benefits. These new regulatory powers 
could well mean a transfer of adminis- 
trative authority from the heretofore 
friendly hands of labor agencies to the 
unfriendly hands of overzealous civil 
rights enforcers. Pressures would be 
brought by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights upon staffs of all Federal agencies 
administering programs involving any 
financial assistance. The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission cre- 
ated by the act would doubtless be com- 
posed of zealous civil righters who would 
undertake to make it a super-Govern- 
ment agency. 

This new agency could thus set aside 
rights and benefits which labor unions 
and their members have achieved 
through legislative action in Congress 
over a period of almost 40 years. Vir- 
tually every right and benefit now pro- 
vided under Federal labor laws has been 
achieved only after hard-fought legisla- 
tive battles. The adoption of the pro- 
posed civil rights bill and creation of the 
new enforcement Commission would un- 
doubtedly open a Pandora’s box which 
could unloose potentially destructive ef- 
fects upon all organized labor. 

TITLES VI AND VII 

The two titles of this bill that are of 
particular interest to labor and to which 
I shall address myself are titles VI and 
VII. I shall speak to both of them in- 
terchangeably because, essentially, one 
supplements the other. Whereas title VI 
uses broad language in a mandatory 
fashion—it requires governmental agen- 
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cies to act in case discrimination is 
found—and applies its penalties chiefly 
to employers, title VII on the other hand, 
is specific and applies expressly to labor 
unions as well as to employers. 

In either case, so far as labor unions 
are concerned, both titles affect them ad- 
versely. Together or separately, either 
would undermine and diminish the hard- 
won rights of labor. 

Let us begin then by quoting title VI. 

Section 601 of title VI reads, in part: 

Notwithstanding any inconsistent pro- 
vision of any other law, no person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 


Also, section 602, which follows, pro- 
vides: 

Each Federal department and agency which 
is empowered to extend Federal financial 
assistance * * * shall take action to effectuate 
the provisions of 601. 


Then section 711(b) reads: 

The President is authorized to take such 
action as may be appropriate to prevent the 
committing or continuing of an unlawful 
employment practice by a person in con- 
nection with the performance of a contract 
with an agency or instrumentality of the 
United States. 


It is worth noting, while these titles— 
as indeed the whole bill—are directed at 
the abolition of discrimination, the word 
itself is nowhere defined in the bill. 

There is no Member of this body—in- 
deed, there are few in this Nation—who 
would quarrel with its apparent mean- 
ing; equal treatment is the cardinal pre- 
cept of our democratic processes; deny 
it and you deny the hope of us all. 

But its apparent meaning—as so often 
is the case—is not its real meaning. Its 
real meaning—as the effects of this bill 
make abundantly clear—is the reverse. 
As I shall show, the bill would diminish 
rights of Americans, it would not im- 
plement them. These titles would de- 
stroy the freedom of choice of union 
leaders, union members and employers. 
It would substitute the dictation of Fed- 
eral personnel backed by Federal force. 

Therefore, I oppose it. 

HOW IT WOULD WORK 


For purposes of illustration, consider 
with me a situation typical of those sure 
to arise if this bill becomes law. 

Assume a construction job is in prog- 
ress—under “any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance.” 
Assume it is of such magnitude as to call 
for 300 carpenters. And assume a Fed- 
eral inspector demands, as would be his 
duty, ‘to inspect the contractor’s books 
as they pertain to hiring. And assume 
the inspector found employment was not 
in conformance with his construction of 
the language of the law because there 
were less carpenters, proportionately, of 
a given race than of another race, that 
the job was not racially balanced. 

Consider the chain of events that 
would be set in motion by that finding. 

Logically, to bring the job into balance 
the inspector would begin with the con- 
tractor, demand of him that he racially 
balance his 300 carpenters. 
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What would be done? 

Under the exclusive bargaining agree- 
ment he has with the union, the con- 
tractor’s normal course would be first, 
to call the local and tell the agent of the 
inspector’s demand. 

Then what? 

Suppose that racial balance on this 
particular job called for 200 white car- 
penters and 100 Negro carpenters; and 
the local handling the job had, in total, 
but 90 Negro journeymen among its 
membership. At the time this question 
comes up, 50 of the Negro carpenters 
were employed elsewhere but 40 were still 
in the hall, awaiting a job. Assume there 
were 75 white carpenters also awaiting 
a job. And the call came for 100 Negro 
carpenters. 

How in the world would the union go 
about supplying any such specific num- 
bers as those required? 

There can be no question: Under the 
provisions of this bill the union could 
be forced to go into the street and re- 
cruit nonunion Negro carpenters—even 
though qualified white journeymen, un- 
ion members in good standing, sat idle. 
If the union could not recruit them, the 
contractor could be forced to employ 
nonunion carpenters until the quota was 
filled. 

Many people have overlooked the 
broad scope of the bill. It is not limited 
to “Government contractors.” Title VII 
applies to every employer and every labor 
union engaged in interstate commerce— 
excluding those with less than 25 em- 
ployees or 25 members, respectively. 
Title VI contains no such exception and 
applies to every federally assisted pro- 
gram or activity. 

COMPOUNDS THE PROBLEM 


Thus, you see, Mr. President, the pro- 
visions of the bill actually compound 
they do not lessen—the problems of in- 
tegration. Contrary to the expressed in- 
tent of the legislation, the bill would 
force employers and unions, both, to dis- 
criminate, to hire by race. It would not 
abolish the practice. 

That racial balance in unions will be 
required is demonstrated by the rules 
issued by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz effective January 17, 1964, applying 
to apprenticeship programs of unions. 
These require the taking of whatever 
steps are necessary in acting upon appli- 
cation lists developed prior to this time, 
to remove the effects of previous prac- 
tices under which discriminatory pat- 
terns of employment may have resulted. 
They also, provide that selection of ap- 
prentices may be made on a basis other 
than qualifications alone if such selec- 
tions would themselves demonstrate that 
there is equality of opportunity. This 
appears to be devised as a means of giv- 
ing racial preference to Negroes until ra- 
cial balance is obtained. If the pending 
bill is passed, similar action may be ex- 
pected as to all phases of union activity 
and by every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within its jurisdiction. 

Bear with me. 

Assume, for a number of readily ap- 
parent reasons, neither the contractor 
nor the union seeking to man this job 
complied with all the provisions of the 
law. That is, for whatever reason, pre- 
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cisely 200 white carpenters and 100 Ne- 
gro carpenters were not employed. What 
then? 

Go back to the language of the bill. 
Section 602 of title VI says: 

Each Federal department and agency 
which is empowered to extend Federal finan- 
cial assistance * * * shall take action to 
effectuate the provisions of 601. 

ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN 


Well, what action? What measures 
shall—that is mandatory language, I 
point out—what measures shall Gov- 
ernment use to enforce these provisions? 
What measures are available to it? 

So far as the employer is concerned 
there are many Federal departments 
and agencies—more than 100—which 
extend direct or indirect financial as- 
sistance to various programs. And every 
one of them would be compelled, by the 
language of the bill, to use their power 
to enforce compliance by canceling the 
contract or activity. And I need not 
add, it makes little difference to the 
working man what caused the job to 
shut down; whether the contractor’s 
bank has been told to shut off the con- 
tractor’s credit, or whether the FHA re- 
fuses to do business with him; in any 
case, the result is the same; the job is 
shut down, the working man has lost 
his job. - 

That is one part of it, from the em- 
ployer's side but, let us see what en- 
forcement steps could be taken against 
a union involved in such a situation. 

Under the broad grant of power in 
titles VI and VII, the Federal Govern- 
ment, at the direction of the several 
rights enforcement agencies, could deny 
to the unions the services of those agen- 
cies designed to protect the rights of 
labor. The first such agency that comes 
to mind is the National Labor Relations 
Board. The representation status of a 
union before the Board could be sus- 
pended or canceled. 

The effect of such suspension, as any 
union man can tell you, would deny the 
suspended union access to NLRB or Na- 
tional Mediation Board procedures and 
would remove existing protections 
against raiding or displacement by a 
rival union. The suspended union, 
thereafter, would not be allowed on a 
ballot in any representation election, 
even though it had a majority status 
among the employees. Moreover, the 
employer would have no legal obliga- 
tion to bargain with it. In short, under 
this bill, all of the rights which a union 
has under the National Labor Relations 
Act or the Railway Labor Act could be 
suspended. 

The status of any such union would 
be similar to that of a union whose of- 
ficers failed to file non-Communist af- 
fidavits under the former section 9(h) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Not only could 
the union not appear on the ballot in a 
representation election, but it would not 
be allowed to file an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge under section 8 of the act, 
or otherwise seek NLRB protection of its 
collective bargaining rights or status 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 

The suspension of a union’s status as 
the collective bargaining agent for its 
membership would similarly affect its 
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power to enforce—insofar as Federal 
law is concerned—the provisions of a 
collective bargaining agreement that 
called for a union shop; it could not en- 
force a checkoff of union dues; seniority 
rights could be ignored; and numerous 
other provisions which have become 
standard features of labor-management 
contracts would be unenforcible. Con- 
certed action by the union to enforce its 
collective bargaining demands would no 
longer be protected actively under Fed- 
eral law and the employer would be free 
to take counter action which would 


- otherwise be prohibited as an unfair 


labor practice. 
DESTROYS UNION RIGHTS 


In short, the provisions of this bill 
would allow Government agencies to 
withhold union rights and benefits due 
them under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; under the Railway Labor 
Act; under the Davis-Bacon Act; under 
the Walsh-Healey Act; and under other 
beneficial labor legislation. The un- 
precedented range of these enforcement 
powers would mean more extensive and 
more stringent Federal regulation of la- 
bor unions than has ever before been 
proposed. By comparison, the regula- 
tion of unions imposed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the Landrum-Griffin 
Act fade into insignificance. 

EMPLOYERS WOULD HAVE TO RECRUIT 


Nor is that the end of it. Powers given 
civil rights enforcement agencies under 
this bill, as I have implied, would allow 
them to bring pressure upon employers— 
through threat of contract cancellation 
or debarment—to actively recruit non- 
union employees. As is immediately 
apparent, this could result in displace- 
ment of union mechanics. Moreover, if 
skilled nonunion workers were not avail- 
able for recruitment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment might insist that the employer 
provide whatever on-the-job training 
was thought necessary to qualify un- 
skilled workers of the race needed to 
balance the job. In carrying out such 
a program the employer could be directed 
to ignore any existing union contract 
arrangements or apprenticeship pro- 
grams to the contrary, as well as any 
union shop or exclusive hiring hall 
agreements. 

Let me emphasize that: These powers 
could be directed not only toward elimi- 
nation of discriminatory hiring in gen- 
eral, but also toward all job classifica- 
tions, specifically. Racial balance might 
be required in every position, from floor 
Sweeper through superintendent, on to 
the topmost rung of employment. And 
if that meant recruitment by the em- 
ployer, then he would have to recruit. 
If it meant on-the-job training, then on- 
the-job training would be required. 
Race—not ability, not seniority, and 
union contracts notwithstanding—would 
be the first criterion—the exact opposite 
of what the language of the bill appar- 
ently says. 

APPLIES UNIVERSALLY 


These powers extend to railroads; 
motor carriers; airlines and steamship 
companies that handle mail or other 
Government shipments; all industries 
furnishing supplies to the Government; 
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enterprises receiving loans from the 
Small Business Administration; con- 
struction of individual homes financed 
through FHA or GI home loan insurance; 
banks and savings and loan associations; 
the rural electrification program; and 
scores of other Government programs, 
such as the interstate highway program; 
hospital construction under the Hill- 
Burton Act; all forms of aid to education 
and agriculture; and the Federal airport 
program. And they extend to every 
Federal agency empowered to extend 
Federal financial assistance to any pro- 
gram or activity by way of grant, con- 
tract, or loan. 

Under this legislation, once racial dis- 
crimination is found to exist, the var- 
ious Federal agencies will be required to 
suspend any further award of contracts, 
or Federal assistance programs or activi- 
ties. 

Thus, the Department of Defense, for 
example, might refuse to award con- 
tracts for defense supplies wherever 
jobs were not racially balanced. And 
that would apply with equal force in 
Illinois as in Alabama, in Ohio as in 
Mississippi. Today, no State has racially 
balanced work forces, and none has ever 
had. 

ARBITRARY POWER 

Highway construction and other ac- 
tivities involving Federal assistance 
might be suspended in any given State. 
Thus, Federal departments would be in 
a position to reward certain areas for 
compliance, and to punish other areas 
for noncompliance. They could do so 
under whatever rules and regulations the 
President or the administrator of the 
Federal agency might adopt—for the 
law provides, in effect, that the Presi- 
dent or his appointees can do whatever 
either thinks needs to be done to obtain 
compliance. 

In the process, job opportunities could 
be shifted to those States or areas which 
Federal agencies arbitrarily decided to be 
the more deserving. Thus, many vital 
State programs would be subject to the 
whim of the so-called social engineers 
who would be shaping the civil rights 
policies of the Federal agencies. Ac- 
tually, this would create a situation 
whereby the Federal Government could 
tax residents of any State—the Federal 
gasoline tax comes first to mind—and 
then could withhold from the State the 
benefits of the programs which the tax 
was designed to finance. 

Such are some of the major effects 
this bill would have. 

THE NEW COMMISSION 


Even so, that is not the end. In addi- 
tion, the bill would establish an enforce- 
ment agency, to be known as the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
The Commission would have power to 
prevent the various employment prac- 
tices declared unlawful under title VII, 
and would have power to investigate any 
charge or complaint filed by any person, 
or by a member of the Commission it- 
self, that a labor organization has en- 
gaged in an unlawful employment prac- 
tice. Even without a single complaint, 
Federal inspectors would appear. Among 
other enforcement procedures, the Com- 
mission would be authorized to insti- 
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tute civil actions against labor unions in 
Federal courts, to stop the practice. If 
the Commission itself declined to bring 
such action, the person claiming to be 
aggrieved could, with permission of any 
one member of the Commission, file a 
suit, seeking an injunction against the 
union claimed to be responsible for the 
alleged unfair labor practice. 

As can be seen, under these provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation, an in- 
dividual grievant could, on the grounds 
of race, alone, institute legal proceed- 
ings for the covert purpose of compelling 
his admission to a union otherwise 
closed to him. 

CRIMINAL OFFENSE 


The bill makes it a criminal offense 
for any person to interfere with the ef- 
forts of the Commission to carry out its 
enforcement authority, and authorizes 
the sum of $2,500,000 to be appropriated 
for enforcement purposes during the first 
year of its existence, and $10 million 
for enforcement during its second year. 

A warning of the ultimate effect of the 
bill, if enacted, is found in the fact that 
crash programs to upgrade specific 
groups are being resorted to with grow- 
ing frequency. I need not add that any- 
one who is placed in a skilled position, as 
a result of such forced draft, is denying 
the job to another who has won his right 
to it through years of assiduous self-help 
and by standing in line, awaiting his 
turn, just like anyone else. 

PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT DEMANDED 

To inspire such crash programs, 
pickets have chained themselves to 
equipment, have lain prostrate in the 
streets, and have tyrannized timid pub- 
lic officials. Indeed, one organization 
dedicated to this sort of thing has made 
the demand that only its membership, 
those of its racial makeup, should be 
hired—none other. Nondiscrimination 
is no longer sufficient; preferential treat- 
ment is demanded. It is to preferential 
treatment, as embodied in this bill, that 
I most vigorously object. 

Up to now, justice has been the end 
sought. Federal agencies operating un- 
der Federal labor statutes have directed 
their efforts principally toward the pro- 
tection of union rights and the enforce- 
ment of just benefits provided for work- 
ers. Under the proposed civil rights leg- 
islation, the emphasis would be entirely 
shifted, and Federal agencies would be 
empowered to set aside, rather than pro- 
tect, these union rights and benefits. 

Thus, the legislation creating this new 
agency would, when coupled with other 
features of the bill, set aside rights and 
benefits which labor unions and their 
members have, since Samuel Gompers’ 
day, sweated to obtain. It would thrust 
the zealous civil-rights enforcers deep 
into the affairs of every union, and they 
would not hesitate to shunt aside the 
rights of the majority of rank-and-file 
members, in order to accomplish benefits 
for their special charges. 

If a union were divorced from its 
membership, as this bill proposes to do, 
it would become only a husk, nothing 
more than a vast, devitalized conglomer- 
ate. 

I am opposed to any legislation which 
would undermine labor union freedom 
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and would deal it a severe blow, as this 
bill would do. I am opposed to the civil 
rights bill. 


MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks, many Members of the 
Senate have called to the attention of 
the Senate the great difficulties in which 
the raisers and feeders of meat animals 
in this country find themselves—in par- 
ticular, by reason of imports. A week 
or so ago, I spoke on the subject of the 
imports of both lamb and beef, and pre- 
pared a statement which, on January 10, 
I submitted to the Tariff Commission. 
The statement deals with both lamb and 
wool, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT TO U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION REGARDING WOOL IMPORTS, JAN- 
UARY 10, 1964 
My statement is made primarily on behalf 

of the farmers and ranchers of Colorado who 

depend upon the production of wool and 
lambs for a livelihood. Colorado has long 
been a major producer of wool, with a total 

production of shorn wool for 1963 of 15,199,- 

000 pounds, has been the leading producer 

of lamb, and also has the Nation's leading 

sheep and lamb stockyard at Denver. 

Last month, you held hearings on red 
meat imports, and I am sure you received 
much valuable information demonstrating 
conclusively the adverse impact of our pres- 
ent high rate of imports on both the cattle 
and sheep industries. However, in this 
present hearing you are concerned with the 
second half of the sheep industry picture; 
that is, the impact of imports of raw wool 
and manufactured wool upon our domestic 
wool producers. I am sure that many of 
the witnesses who will testify before you will 
present excellent statistical analyses of the 
sheep industry, portraying a conclusive pic- 
ture of the plight of the Nation's sheepmen. 
However, there are a few figures which I 
should like to relate to you which, to me, in- 
dicate that the wool industry is in dire need 
of protection and at the end of my remarks 
I have a few charts which I ask to be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

If one merely compares the quantity of 
wool imports as opposed to the quantity of 
wool exports, I believe a vivid picture is 
drawn of the wool situation. In 1947, the 
United States was exporting manufactured 
wool products in excess of 46 million pounds, 
while she was importing manufactured wool 
products of only a little less than 16 million 
pounds. In other words, our exports were 
three times our imports. 

In 1962 the United States was exporting 
only 4,369,000 pounds of manufactured wool 
products, whereas she was importing 145,- 
637,000 pounds of manufactured wool prod- 
ucts. In other words, our position has com- 
pletely reversed and instead of being an ex- 
porter we became a major importer of manu- 
factured wool products to the extent that 
we were importing over 33 times as much as 
we were exporting. My figures for 1963 are 
for only part of the year. However, they 
show no change in this trend. 

I realize that others representing the tex- 
tile industry will make statements concern- 
ing the impact of manufactured wool im- 
ports on the domestic textile industry and I 
am sure that their case will be ably pre- 
sented. But in order to round out the pic- 
ture I have attempted to portray here, I 
believe a few figures from the textile indus- 
try are in order. 
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It is my understanding that basically all 
wool produced domestically is manufactured 
into salable goods by our domestic textile 
mills, In keeping with my comparison pe- 
riod of 1947 and 1962, the 1947 consumption 
of raw wool in the U.S. textile mills was 
698,300,000 pounds of wool, whereas in 1962 
only 427,400,000 pounds of wool was con- 
sumed in manufacturing. So, the volume 
of manufacture of our domestic textile in- 
dustry has been reduced by more than a 
third since 1947. And, the number of per- 
sons employed by U.S. mills producing all 
types of textiles (wool, cotton, silk, man- 
made, etc.) has declined from 1,256,000 in 
1950 to 881,000 in 1962. Is it any wonder 
that our national unemployment rate is so 
high when we have permitted the foreign 
textile producer to capture the American 
market while our domestic producers have 
been left unprotected by proper tariff bar- 
riers? The United States is exporting less 
than a tenth of what it exported in 1947, 
while in that same period it has allowed im- 
ports to increase nearly tenfold. 

But perhaps the best way to demonstrate 
the impact of our tariff policies upon the 
sheep industry would be to go to the grass- 
roots. The following table summarizes the 
expense and income situation of six typical 
mountain sheep ranches on the western 
slope of Colorado: 

A. Average number of breeding ewes per 
ranch in 1962 was 841 head. Average costs 
per ewe to produce a lamb crop were: 


Machinery and equipment repair $0.65 
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Pickup and truck -- 
Building repairs 
Livestock expenses. 
Feed purchased-_--..-..------------- 


Machinery depreciation 
Building depreciation_......--------- 


Average costs per ewe 


B. Average return from sales of wool, 
sheep, and incentive payments per ewe in 
1962 was $18.34. When the changes in in- 
ventory were taken into account and added 
to these sales the average net increase per 
ewe was $17.77. The average cost per ewe 
in 1962 on these ranches was $23.86. 

This summary shows that these six typi- 
cal ranchers were operating at approxi- 
mately a $6-per-head loss in 1962. It is 
evident that no businessman can continue 
to sustain such a substantial loss and long 
endure, regardless of what promises are 
made to him. 

During this same period (1947 to 1962) 
our population increased by nearly 29 per- 
cent, or approximately by 41,893,000. With 
this same population increase, it would be 
reasonable to assume that the sheep and 
lamb population would correspondingly in- 
crease to supply the increased demand for 
meat and wool. In 1947 the total U.S. sheep 
and lamb population was 37,498,000. As- 
suming an increase in demand based upon 
the increase of population, the U.S. sheep 
population should have increased to 48,- 
372,000. But, instead of increasing it de- 
creased by 6,052,000 to a total of 31,446,000 
in 1962. So that there is a total disparity 
between the projected sheep population 
and the actual sheep population of nearly 
17 million head. 

Lest you conclude that 1947 was a year 
with a particularly high sheep population, 
let me state that the average sheep popu- 
lation in the United States for the 16 years 
prior to 1947, that is 1931 through 1946, 
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was 51,684,000, which is some 3 million 
above the projected figure based upon the 
1947 population and adjusted in conso- 
nance with the population increase during 
that same period. The obvious conclusion 
is that the sheep industry is being liqui- 
dated and that if steps are not taken to pro- 
tect it, in the near future, there will be no 
sheep and wool industry in the United 
States. 

Tariffs on raw wool as well as manufac- 
tured wool products must remain at their 
present level, at the very least. Tariffs 
should be increased, not decreased. It is, 
therefore, essential that wool and its manu- 
factured products be removed from the ne- 
gotiation lists. 


Cuart I. Rau wool content of U.S. imports 
for consumption of wool manufacturers, 
1947-—date 


Pounds 

1947 15, 939, 000 
pea Ä 63, 804, 000 
— Oo. 56, 387, 000 
6 en pes pt Sees | Re 87, 994, 000 
1953 61, 963, 000 
052, 000 

399, 000 

, 000 

000 


102, 790, 


Cuart II.—Raw wool content of U.S. exports 
of domestic wool manufacturers, 1947- 


Cuart Ill.—Sheep and lamb; number on 
farms in the United States, 1947-62 


CONDITIONS IN THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, hereto- 
fore I have spoken several times on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to con- 
ditions in the Virgin Islands. Because 
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of a death in my family, I was unable 
to speak against confirmation of the 
' nomination of the present Governor; 
but since that time I have repeatedly 
expressed views in regard to the situa- 
tion in the Virgin Islands. 

As I have said before, the Virgin 
Islands are the political cesspool of all 
the U.S. possessions. Not long ago, 
I had printed in the Recorp certain 
articles from the Daily News of the Vir- 
gin Islands, which is published at Char- 
lotte Amalie. In response, the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands wrote to various 
Members of Congress, and had his let- 
ter printed in the RECORD. 

I have before me an editorial from the 
Daily News, in which the Governor’s 
statement as to his financial interest in 
matters over which he has complete 
control is specifically answered. I be- 
lieve the editorial expressly answers his 
statement. 

Again I call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that we cannot continue 
for long to ignore the situation which 
now exists in the Virgin Islands. My 
file is becoming filled with letters from 
people who are completely disillusioned 
with the present administration there— 
even people who previously supported 
the Governor. In order that the Gov- 
ernor’s statement and the answers to it 
may appear in the Recorp, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article and the 
editorial—the latter is entitled “More 
Facts Revealed on Peter's Farm.“ —as 
printed in the Virgin Islands Daily News 
of December 21, 1963, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 

Dec. 21, 1963] 

More Facts REVEALED ON PETER'S FARM 

Last month, the Daily News made certain 
assertions concerning the Government’s re- 
cent sale of a tract of 60 acres and buildings 
in St. Croix, known as Peter’s Farm. The 
question inyolved the 1955 leasing of the 
property to a firm of which Ralph M. Paie- 
wonsky was an incorporator and director. 
Dependent upon certain improvements, the 
rental was set at $200 a month for a 30-year 
period. 

In 1960, although the Government of the 
Virgin Islands attempted to break the lease 
because of nonfulfillment of lease obliga- 
tions, the case was not brought to trial. 
Instead, under the present administration, 
the firm, of which the present Governor had 
been an incorporator, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the entire tract and buildings in 1963 
for the sum of $20,000 down, balance of $80,- 
000 spread over a 10-year period while the 
matter was still in court. 

A concurrent agreement in 1962 stipulated 
that the development firm erect 30 housing 
units to be rented by the Government at 
rentals ranging from $90 to $150 per month 
for 10 years. Total rental fees over the 10- 
year period aggregate over $400,000. 

The Daily News undertook some research 
on the matter and examined every document 
available involving the transaction from 1954 
to 1963. 

The Governor replied to questions posed by 
the Daily News. However, we are still con- 
vinced that the Government documents and 
records speak for themselves, and our pur- 
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pose in revealing them is to insure our read- 
ers the privilege of judging the situation for 
themselves. 

Governor’s statement: 1. You deliberately 
stated that I still am financially interested in 
the West Indies Investment Co., which owns 
all the stock in the St. Croix Real Estate 
Development Co. 

This is not true. 

I have no interest whatever, direct or in- 
direct, in that company. My stock in that 
company was among the holdings that I dis- 
posed of after becoming Governor. That 
stock was sold to an outside person with 
whom I have no financial connection. 

It is correct and it is a matter of public 
record that I signed a deed as Governor in 
January 1963. That deed refers to an agree- 
ment I executed as Governor in September 
1962. It was set forth upon the open court 
record that there was an agreement to settle 
the lawsuit by a sale of the property for 
$100,000. 

What is not correct is your charge that I 
still had an interest in the company at the 
time of that settlement agreement. 

Editor’s reply: The Governor in his reply 
states that he is no longer financially inter- 
ested in the St. Croix Real Estate Develop- 
ment Co., or in the West Indies Investment 
Co. There are no records in the files of the 
government secretary, whose office is a de- 
pository for corporation records, or in the 
attorney general’s office, bearing this out. 

On the other hand, we have examined a 
letter from Attorney James H. Isherwood, 
representing the St. Croix Development Co., 
suggesting that negotiations for a sale be 
expedited before Governor-elect Paiewonsky’s 
inauguration, lest he be placed in the ‘em- 
barrassing position,’ of having to make a 
decision on a company ‘in which he is a 
stockholder.’ The letter is dated February 
23, 1961, and represents concern lest the new 
Governor be placed in an untenable position 
as a stockholder in the West Indies Invest- 
ment Corp., parent firm of the St. Croix Real 
Estate Development Co. 

Incidentally, it might be pointed out that 
the same Attorney Isherwood, who defended 
the St. Croix Real Estate Development Co. in 
the government’s complaint against it in 
1960 is a law partner of Attorney Warren 
Young, one of the original directors of the 
West Indies Investment Co. (St. Croix) later 
purchased by Sidney Lee. 

Governor’s statement: 2. You stated in 
your column that the Peter's Farm land, St. 
Croix, was sold by the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment at “a mere fraction of assessed value.” 

When the Virgin Islands government 
owned the land it was not subject to assess- 
ment, and, hence, there was no assessed 
value. The government made a sale to its 
lessee (West Indies Investment Co.) on the 
basis of current 1962 value, less a credit con- 
fined to a minimum basis for the improve- 
ment added by lessee. The 1962 value was 
determined by appraisers appointed by Com- 
missioner Mario Lewis in accordance with 
standard government practices. Men se- 
lected by him were recognized appraisers, 
men who do appraisal work for the two lead- 
ing banks in St. Croix, one of them a senior 
official of his bank. 

Editor's reply: Actually, there were two 
appraisals of the Peter's Farm tract. The 
first appraisal was made by Mary Millar, John 
Colby and Danley Petersen in February 1962. 
There was no record kept of that appraisal 
in the files of the Attorney General's office. 
This group appraised the property at over 
$350,000. 

A subsequent appraisal was made to which 
the Governor refers in his reply. The ap- 
praisers were Ira Ross, Alexander Moorhead, 
and John Moore, in March 1962. It can be 
pointed out that John Moore was a former 
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director of the company which was seeking 
purchase of the Peter’s Farm land, and also 
rent collector for the property. John Moore 
came to the island in the employ of and as 
a business associate of the Palewonsky 
interests. 

Carlos Downing, Commissioner of Property 
and Procurement, in 1960 in a letter to Gov. 
John Merwin, dated April 21, 1960, fixed the 
value of the land at a considerably higher 
figure at that time: 

“Estimate of the fair market value of the 
Government's property based on the present 
value of real estate in the district is $350,000, 
viz: buildings and grounds $110,000 and land 
area of 60 acres at $4,000 per acre—$240,000.” 

And we point out that the Herman Hill 
tract in St. Croix adjoining Peter's Farm 
and consisting of 333 acres of unimproved 
land and no buildings was sold a few months 
after the Peter's Farm sale for $1,007,500 or 
over $3,025 per acre. 

Governor's statement: 3. An article in 
your newspaper charged that the lease rental 
was set in 1955 at an improvidently low rate. 

The company’s rental proposal in 1955 was 
accepted by the Administrator for St. Croix 
upon the recommendation of the Municipal 
Committee of the St. Croix Municipal Coun- 
cil though the term was set at 30 years 
instead of the 50-year period requested. 

One cannot judge a 1955 contract by the 
hindsight of 1962 knowledge. No one else 
was interested in this property in 1955. The 
Virgin Islands government had abandoned 
the site for hospital use. Every roof was 
leaking like a sieve. Taking into account 
the pitiful condition of rundown, termite- 
ridden, deserted and vandalized buildings, 
the 1955 rental was reasonable at that time. 

Editor’s reply: Irving Silverman, writing 
to David C. Canegata, Administrator of St. 
Croix, set the rental value of the property, 
at $200 per month. Chairman of the muni- 
cipal committee at the time was Walter I. 
M. Hodge, a close friend and confidant of 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky who urged immediate, 
favorable action on the lease. Silverman 
requested a 50-year lease on the property. 

The statement cannot be made that “no 
one else was interested in the property” in 
the absence of an advertisement for lease 
or sale. 

There is evidence that others were inter- 
ested in the property as stated in the later 
government attempt to breach the lease, 
“the said defendant the West Indies 
Co. entered into an agreement with one 
Freya Compain, dated November 10, 1958, 
agreeing thereby to assign to her a portion 
described as the buildings already con- 
structed and known as Peter's Farm Hos- 
pital together with 10 acres of ground under 
and adjoining these buildings.” 

And in 1958 a certain M. M. Winthrop 
became interested in the property and paid 
West Indies Development Corp. in January 
1959 a sum of $5,000 to secure an option 
on a lease of part of the property. Inter- 
ested persons in St. Croix did not have an 
opportunity to know about it until the deal 
was consummated. 

It is strange to say that the buildings 
were dilapidated and termite-ridden when a 
portion of them were occupied by the health 
department; another renovated for a dwelling 
by John Moore, still another for a dwelling 
for Sidney Lee. Dr. Ulric Karrel and an 
engineer, Tony Hauge, renovated sections of 
the property and lived there. Even Ralph 
M. Paiewonsky stayed there when he began 
his St. Croix distillery. 

Governor's statement: You reiterate the 
charge that at the time of the January 1955 
lease the lessee corporation was not even 
in existence. 

This is a calculated effort on your part to 
insinuate wrongdoing to persons not familiar 
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with business affairs. Even a novice to the 
world of business knows that businessmen 
organize through de facto corporations to 
conduct matters during the period required 
for completion of legal formalities. 

If you had taken a few minutes to exam- 
ine the open file you would have discovered 
that Attorney Isherwood filed with the court 
the documents showing that in December 
1954 the corporation's president sent the 
St. Croix Administrator proposed articles of 
incorporation and the customary fee and the 
short delay of 1 or 2 months was solely to 
make the revisions in the charter suggested 
by U.S. Attorney Leon Miller. The St. Croix 
Real Estate Co. was plainly in existence in 
January 1955, as a de facto corporation, a 
well-known form of legal entity. 

Editor’s reply: Apparently the government 
of the Virgin Islands does not know what “a 
novice knows in the world of business,” be- 
cause the suit to breach the lease in 1960 was 
based in part upon that point. Apparently, 
therefore, the government also employed a 
“calculated effort to insinuate wrongdoing” 
in the suit. 

We merely call attention to these facts 
and dates. The articles of Incorporation for 
the St. Croix Real Estate Development Co. 
were submitted on February 21, 1955, ac- 
knowledged on February 26, 1955, and ap- 
proved on April 18, 1955. 

The lease for the Peter’s Farm land was 
executed on January 6, 1955. There is no 
insinuation here. Just a matter of facts. In 
the code for the municipality of St. Croix, 
which was effective until September 1957, 
we find in chapter 26, section 3, page 68, 
that “when the articles of incorporation have 
been filed and reported the persons who 
have duly executed the same, and their suc- 
cessors, shall be a body politic in fact and 
in law in the name stated on the articles of 
incorporation, and by such corporate name 
shall have power.” Under that code a cor- 
poration was not in existence until the filed 
articles were recorded. 

In the case of the Peter's Farm lease ne- 
gotiators acted about 46 days before the 
articles were signed, and about 102 days 
before they were approved. 

The Governor is evidently searching for a 
defense under the new code, not the old 
code under which the corporation was 
formed. 

Governor’s statement: 5. You state that 
in 1960 the government brought suit to re- 
cover the property on the ground that the 
lessee had breached the lease. Mr. Russell 
Johnson, former attorney general, officially 
advised my administration that in his opin- 
ion the government was on weak legal 
ground. This was also the view of former 
Associate Solicitor Edwards of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of Comptroller Peter 
Bove, as well as Attorney General Corneiro. 

Editor’s reply: As to whether the gov- 
ernment was on “‘weak legal grounds” or not 
will never be known since the case involving 
the breach of the Peter's Farm lease was 
never allowed to come to trial. 

Attorney General Russell Johnson recom- 
mended on September 13, 1960, “The gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands should com- 
mence a declaratory judgment action for the 
construction of the lease agreement as to the 
essential element of time of commencement 
and completion of the various undertakings. 
The worst that can result from such litiga- 
tion is that the court will refuse to read 
into the contract something that is not there 
precisely, and at that point both parties are 
where they began.” 

The above memorandum to Gov. John 
Merwin was answered on September 13, by 
the then Governor who stated in part, “It is 
noted that you feel we ought to go to court 
and seek a declaratory judgment on the 
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question of whether or not the lessee has 
fulfilled his undertakings under the terms 
and conditions of subject lease. It is also 
noted from your opinion that the lessee was 
expected to have started making improve- 
ments within 6 months but to have com- 
pleted some within a reasonable time. The 
determination of what would constitute a 
reasonable time would then be the main 
question before the court in any action such 
as you have recommended. 

“In reviewing this matter, I am of the 
opinion that we ought to take a more direct 
approach. [ feel that we ought to settle 
once and for all whether or not we have a 
valid lease, the terms and conditions of 
which are specific enough to enable the 
parties there to know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. Secondly, I think we should 
determine whether or not there has been 
a breach on the part of the lessee or any 
of its covenants or undertakings. Accord- 
ingly, I feel that the best move for us to 
make at this time would be to file an action 
for cancellation of the lease and let the 
chips fall where they may. 

“Unless you take any serious objection 
to the above proposal, it is requested that 
you immediately take steps to initiate an ac- 
tion for cancellation of the lease in question 
on the basis of the foregoing arguments or 
any other factors which you feel may be 
relevant. 

“It is my feeling that the overall best 
interests of the government of the Virgin 
Islands would definitely be served if we 
could break the lease and start with a new 
program for the use of the subject property.” 

Governor's statement: 6. It is a pity that 
you have mounted a campaign of villifica- 
tion; of unfounded innuendo; of airing base- 
less charges; of printing deliberate assertions 
that are false. 

It is a pity, because you have energy and 
talent that could be of service to the com- 
munity if you harnessed them to construc- 
tive use. I do not suppose anyone really en- 
joys criticism, but I welcome criticism that 
is responsible and constructive for I know 
that in the long run this will help guard 
me from error and alert me to conditions 
that need watching. 

Editor’s reply: We have been publishing 
the Daily News for over 33 years. Let our 
readers judge whether or not we have 
“mounted a campaign of villification; of un- 
founded innuendo; of airing baseless 
charges; of printing deliberate assertions 
that are false.” 

The evidence we are publishing is derived 
from documents taken from official records 
of the government of the Virgin Islands. 
These are not false. 

Governor’s statement: 7. What is more 
the pity is that you seem unable to appre- 
ciate that it is the Virgin Islands, as a whole, 
and not the government officials assailed, 
which is damaged by the false image created 
on the mainland by your hostility and dis- 
tortions. 

Editor’s reply: We yield to no one in hopes, 
dreams, ambitions for the Virgin Islands. 
If a “false image is being created on the 
mainland,” we are quite sure that the Dally 
News is not creating it. We suggest that 
the “false image” is being created by gov- 
ernment officials who, because of greed and 
avarice, have proved untrue to their high 
calling and untrustworthy in positions of 
trust. 

OBSERVATION 

In the mass of recorded material on the 
Peter’s Farm deal between its inception in 
1954 and the present, there are several docu- 
ments and letters which are not readily avail- 
able, and there are several which were not 
touched upon in the Governor’s reply. 
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In regard to the lessee’s option to pur- 
chase the Peter’s Farm property, a letter 
from A. M. Edwards, associate solicitor of 
Territories, Wildlife, and Parks, Department 
of the Interior, Gov. Walter Gordon on 
August 1, 1957, states, “It is our opinion that 
the option provision contained in the lease 
is not legally enforcible in that specific per- 
formance could not be ordered for want of 
certainty.” He concludes, quoting from a 
similar case, These terms are so indefinite 
as to have no legal significance; they amount 
to nothing more than an agreement to make 
a future agreement; an agreement to agree 
is not enforcible.” 

“With regard to the option to purchase. 
* * * It is our opinion that you may refuse 
the request to purchase the property if you 
so desire, and in the event the lessee should 
protest, as it well might, you should advise it 
that the provision is probably unenforcible.” 

There is a letter, not on file, which is re- 
ferred to in a lengthy review of the case by 
U.S. Government Comptroller, Peter Bove. 
The review is dated May 31, 1960. Mr. Bove 
states that “on May 2, 1957, Mr. Ralph Paie- 
wonsky, on stationery of the West Indies In- 
vestment Co., wrote a letter to the Governor 
informing him that the corporation wanted 
to exercise the option to purchase the prop- 
erty.” This is not in the file. 

In the same report of Mr. Bove, “On De- 
cember 20, 1957, the Governor wrote a letter 
to Mr. Paiewonsky informing him that he 
was advised that the option is so general in 
effect that it is unenforcible and that it 
appears that they would not be able to 
agree upon terms. However, he informed 
him that if the corporation desired to submit 
an offer, consideration would be given to it.” 

There is a memorandum dated July 31, 
1961, from Governor Paiewonsky to Govern- 
ment Secretary Cyril E, King, stating, “This 
is with reference to my request to you that 
you supervise this matter. I assume that the 
interests of the government can be fully 
protected by the appropriate officers of the 
government, under the supervision of the 
Government Secretary, without any need for 
recourse to the level of the Governor.” 

Yet on April 19, 1962, we find Governor 
Paiewonsky himself making decisions which 
he had delegated to the Government Secre- 
tary. In a memorandum to Mario Lewis, 
Commissioner of Property and Procurement, 
he writes, “With reference to your memo- 
randum to me of April 16, 1962, I concur in 
your opinion that a fair selling price, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, is $100,000, 
and I hereby request that you proceed on 
this basis.” 

Indeed, Mr. Paiewonsky had made the 
same recommendation when he was acting 
as a representative of the West Indies In- 
vestment Co. in 1957. 

In still another document on file, we note 
the concern of Attorney Isherwood in a note 
to Attorney General Corneiro dated May 22, 
1962, “The June term of court is rapidly 
approaching, and I know it will be ni 
to try this case whether we wish to or not, 
because of the judge's attitude. If there is 
to be any possibility of settlement, we must 
act rapidly, for I do not feel in fairness to my 
client I can again ask for a postponement or, 
if I do ask for one, that it will be granted.” 

Although Commissioner of Property and 
Procurement, Mario Lewis, evidently ap- 
proved of the sale of the property at the 
price of $100,000, he was somewhat con- 
cerned about the terms of the sale. “The 
terms for the payment of the $100,000 sales 
price, as suggested by Mr. Sydney Lee, I do 
not feel are adequate. I would recommend 
that minimum of 50 percent of the sales 
price be paid to the government at the time 
that the deed is executed and that the bal- 
ance be liquidated in five equal annual 
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payments at 4 percent interest.” The memo- 
randum was addressed to Attorney General 
Corneiro on June 18, 1962. In spite of the 
commissioner's recommendation terms 
agreed on were $20,000 down, $80,000 in equal 
payments over a 10-year period. 


[From the Daily News of the Virgin Islands, 
Dec. 21, 1963] 


Let THE PEOPLE JUDGE 


During the last 2 months our readers have 
had an opportunity to discover a great deal 
about the Peter’s Farm negotiations in St. 
Croix from 1954 to the present day, as out- 
lined and analyzed in the pages of the 
Daily News. 

We contend that the original lease of these 
buildings and 60 acres of the adjoining lands 
was faulty, and that in spite of this fact, 
the St. Croix Development Co. and its par- 
ent firm, the West Indies Investment Co., 
was able to purchase the valuable property 
for less than a third of its worth, according 
to current real estate rates in the Virgin 
Islands. We contend further that Ralph 
M. Paiewonsky, one of the original incor- 
porators of the development firm and one 
of the original stockholders of the invest- 
ment corporation, was able to exercise his 
authority as Governor of the Virgin Islands 
to negotiate a sale of the property to the orig- 
inal lessees on terms which were eminent- 
ly favorable to the corporations involved 
and unfavorable to the people of the Virgin 
Islands. 

We pointed out also how an agreement be- 
tween the insular government and the firms 
during the present administration has en- 
abled present deed holders of the property to 
build and rent dwelling units back to the 
government over a 10-year period for a siz- 
able sum. 
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The facts we have disclosed about the nego- 
tiations have been taken directly from gov- 
ernment files. 

We are certain that the matter should not 
be brushed aside as irrelevant but perused 
more closely. The citizens of the islands 
should have assurance that the welfare of 
the community is placed above the personal 
gain of friends and associates of the present 
Governor. 

We have no intention of delving further in- 
to this matter. We believe that it has been 
sufficiently aired and that the aroma is far 
from pleasing. 

We submit the facts we have gleaned to 
the scrutiny of public opinion. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, immedi- 
ate and drastic tax reduction has been 
so widely propagandized that those of 
us who want to take a serious look at 
the need for, and consequences of, a 
gigantic revenue loss have difficulty in 
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3) 
$70 $400 $430 $30 
145 800 855 55 
225 1,200 1,275 75 
310 ¥, 600 1,690 90 
690 3, 160 3,310 150 
1,130 4, 640 4,870 230 
1, 630 6,040 6, 370 330 
2,190 7, 360 7,810 450 
2,830 8, 600 9,170 570 
3, 550 9,740 , 450 710 
4,330 10, 800 ' 870 
5,170 11, 800 1,030 
6,070 12,740 1, 190 
7,030 13, 620 1,350 
9,030 15, 260 1,710 
12, 210 17, 540 2, 250 
15, 510 19, 640 2, 850 
18, 990 21, 500 3,510 
22, 590 23, 180 4, 230 
28,790 25, 680 5, 530 
35, 190 27,880 6, 930 
41,790 29, 780 8, 430 
48, 590 31,380 10, 030 
55, 490 32, 680 11, 830 
90, 490 38, 180 21,330 
125, 490 43, 180 31, 330 
195, 490 52, 180 52,330 
265, 490 61, 180 73,330 
405, 490 70. 180 x 115, 330 
545, 490 104, 000 254, 510 150, 510 
685, 490 130, 000 314, 510 184, 510 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, Oct. 4, 1963. 
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directing attention to any aspect of this 
many-faceted program and the related 
problems of economic growth, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty. 

Many problems are involved in this en- 
tire exercise, but few have been discussed 
with clarity or depth. 

The only question being debated at 
all is whether a delay in enactment of 
this bill, H.R. 8363, even for a few weeks, 
will imperil the Nation. This question 
is a bit ridiculous, but that is the sit- 
uation. 

This bill will be reported by the 
Finance Committee to the Senate with- 
in the next few weeks, and at that time 
I expect to participate in a really mean- 
ingful discussion in some depth—I do 
not mean to imply that a filibuster will 
be engaged in—of the many problems 
involved. 

Today, I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to one aspect of this bill, that is, 
the huge increase in after tax income— 
take-home pay to use a more familiar 
phrase—which this inequitable measure 
gives to the rich and to the very rich. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a table prepared 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and found 
on pages 354 and 355 of the hearings of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Individual income taz liability: Under present law taz rates, under H.R. 8363 tax rates, and under uniform percentage increase 
in taxable income after present law taz; selected levels of taxable income, 1965, single person 
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TABLE 2.—Individual income tax liability under present law taz rates, under H.R. 8363 tax rates, and under uniform percentage increase in 
taxable income after present law taz; selected levels of taxable income, 1965, married couple—joint return 


Tax 


Taxable income 


Present law 


a) (2) 


Taxable income after tax 


Under H.R, 8363 


Reduction in tax or increase in taxable income after tax 


Under uniform percentage 


increase in taxable income 
after tax (5.95 percent) 
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(3) (4) (5) (6) 
$140 $800 $860 $60 
290 1, 600 1,710 110 
450 2,400 2, 550 150 
620 3, 200 3, 380 180 
1, 380 6, 320 6, 620 300 
2, 260 9, 280 9,740 460 
3,260 12, 080 12,740 660 
4,380 14, 720 15. 620 900 
5, 660 17,200 18, 340 1,140 
7,100 19, 480 20, 900 1,420 
8, 660 21, 600 23, 340 1,740 
10, 340 23, 600 25, 660 2, 060 
12,140 25, 480 27, 860 2, 380 
14, 060 27, 240 20, 940 2, 700 
18, 060 30. 520 33.940 8, 420 
24, 420 35, 080 39, 580 4, 500 
31,020 39. 280 44, 980 5, 700 
37, 980 43, 000 50, 020 7,020 
45, 180 46, 360 54.820 8, 460 
57, 580 51, 360 62, 420 11, 600 
70, 380 55, 760 69, 620 13, 860 
83, 580 59, 560 76, 420 16,860 
97, 180 62, 760 82, 820 20, 060 
110, 980 65, 360 89, 020 23, 660 
180, 980 76, 360 119, 020 42, 660 
250, 980 86, 360 149, 020 62, 660 
390, 980 104, 360 209, 020 104, 660 
530, 980 122, 360 269, 020 146, 660 
670, 980 140, 360 329, 020 188, 660 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, Oct. 4, 1963, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the table 
shows some very disturbing results. 
Whereas a married couple filing a joint 
return, having a taxable income subject 
to ordinary income rates of $3,000 per 
year, will gain $150 from the rate re- 
ductions in the bill, the more affluent 
couple with a taxable income of $300,000 
will pick up an extra $42,660. As a per- 
centage of taxable income, this would 
mean an extra 6.3 percent to this $3,000 
couple, but an extra 55.9 percent to the 
$300,000 couple. For the really rich, the 
gain would be more than 100 percent in 
take-home pay after tax income. 

It has been pointed out, and I want 
this clearly understood, that the table 
does not reflect the full picture insofar 
as the rich and very rich are concerned. 
The typical high income taxpayer is 
able to take advantage of many loop- 
holes in the law. As I showed yesterday, 
the affluent do not pay taxes in accord- 
ance with the regular, ordinary income 
tax rates. But the table which I have 
just placed in the Record does show the 
true picture with respect to whatever 
taxable income any taxpayer has to 
which the published ordinary income 
rates apply. 

Let me emphasize that any statistics 
must be used with caution, and these 
are no exception. For those in the 
higher income groups, capital gains are 
not considered, since such income will 
generally be subject to the 25 percent 
maximum rate under existing law—of 
course, even this bonanza is sweeter 
under the tax bill. The provisions of 
the bill would now cut that maximum 
to 21 percent. 


Let me say again, however, that the 
table which I have placed in the Recorp 
today applies only to that portion of 
taxable income to which ordinary in- 
come rates apply. This is how the 
majority of Americans pay most of their 
taxes. This is not true, as I have said, 
of the typical taxpayer with a very large 
income. But the gain which would be 
realized under the tax bill by those in 
the upper income groups would be tre- 
mendous. In my view, Mr. President, it 
would be grossly unfair. 

A far more equitable way of reducing 
taxes, if we can afford a large reduction 
in governmental revenue, would be to 
raise the personal exemption for each 
taxpayer and each dependent. This 
would give everyone a more nearly equal 
and equitable amount of tax benefit. 

Referring again to the table, it shows 
that a taxpayer with a small income 
would receive a very small percentage 
increase in take-home pay. It would be 
a percentage increase of a small amount. 
But those who have large taxable in- 
comes would receive a large percentage 
increase in take-home pay. It would be 
a large percentage of a large amount. 

Instead of the pending bill making our 
tax system more progressive, more equi- 
table, more stimulative primarily of the 
consumer element of our economy, it 
would do just the reverse. Its enact- 
ment would bring a more regressive tax 
law, a more unfair tax law, a more un- 
just tax law, and would allow those with 
really large incomes, who now do not pay 
their fair share according to the table 
which I placed in the Recor yesterday, 
to pay less. 


of present of present 
law tax present law law tax 
tax 
(7) (8) (10) 
30.0 7.5 24.0 
27.5 6.9 23.8 
25.0 6.3 23.8 
22.5 5.6 23.8 
17.9 47 22.4 
16.9 5.0 20.3 
16.8 5.5 719 18.3 
17.0 6.1 876 16.6 
16.8 6.6 1,023 15.0 
16,7 7.3 1,159 13.6 
16.7 8.1 1, 285 12.4 
16.6 8.7 1,404 11.3 
16.4 9.3 1,516 10.4 
16.1 9.9 1, 621 9.7 
15.9 11.2 1,816 8.5 
15.6 12.8 2, 087 7.2 
15. 5 14.5 2.337 6.4 
15.6 16.3 2, 559 5.7 
15.8 18.2 2, 758 5.1 
16. 1 21.5 3,056 4.5 
16.5 24.9 3,318 3.9 
16.8 28. 8 3, 544 3.5 
17.1 32.0 3, 734 3.2 
17.6 36, 2 3, 889 2.9 
19.1 55.9 4, 543 2.0 
20.0 72.6 5, 188 1.6 
21.1 100,3 6, 209 1.3 
21.6 119,9 7,280 1.1 
2¹.9 134.4 8, 351 1.0 


Consideration of the tax bill, soon to 
be before the Senate, will be the 
battle waged by the Senate in the war 
poverty. If the bill should pass 
present form, the first battle in the war 
on poverty would be lost on the floor of 
the Senate because the bill, instead of 
marching toward victory in that war 
would march in the opposite direction 
from fairness and equity. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. DOMINICK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 


THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I turn 
briefly to my usual subject, the need for 
congressional reorganization, and I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to an in- 
teresting column written under the byline 
of Inez Robb, and published in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press on January 6, 1964, 
entitled “Congress Ripped.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
column printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, January 6, 1964] 
CONGRESS RIPPED 
(By Inez Robb) 

New Tonk —It has been some time since 
I have seen a copy of Hobo News, Variety, my 
sorority’s house organ, or the Phi Beta Kappa 
Quarterly. But it is dollars to doughnuts 
that within recent issues all four have, in 
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one way or another, put the blast on Con- 


ess. 

ir not, they are the only publications in 
the United States that have failed to throw 
a roundhouse punch at Congress, within the 
past 4 or 5 weeks. Never before have so many 
tossed so much at so few. And now, as the 
88th Congress begins its second session, 
never have so few been so disdainful of so 
much criticism from so many constituents. 

Like Ol' Man River, Congress jus’ goes 
rollin’ along, impervious to demands for ac- 
tion, speed, modernization, and reform. It 
is as delighted with its own image as was 
Narcissus, who pined and died of self-love. 

Strong hints that this could be the fate of 
Congress pop up in magazines and news- 
papers of every shade of Democratic and in- 
dependent Republican opinion. 

The Saturday Evening Post recently cried: 
“The Congress of the United States is in 
deep trouble. More than ever before, the 
public attitude toward Congress is a mixture 
of indifference, amusement, and contempt. 
* * * When the citizens of a democracy be- 
gin to hold their legislature in contempt, 
democracy is itself in danger.” 

The New York Times was equally emphatic 
when it editorialized: 

“Unless it responds more vigorously to the 
country’s needs in a 1964 session shortened 
by the exigencies of a presidential campaign, 
this Congress will be remembered chiefly 
for the damage it did to public confidence in 
the legislative process.” 

Just to prove that even some Congressmen 
are aware of Congress’ current sad sack 
public image Representative JoHN V. LIND- 
Sar, New York Republican, in his holiday 
letter (“not printed at Government ex- 
pense“) to his constituents says: 

“The road ahead (for civil rights legisla- 
tion) is still long, arduous, and full of road- 
blocks, not the least of which is a certain 
Senate filibuster early in 1964. The possi- 
bility that the House will not complete floor 
action this year (1963) because of the delay 
in the Rules Committee is another indica- 
tion of the needlessly slow pace of Congress 
and the inadequacies of the congressional 
power structure.” 

Mr. Linpsay is a young man worth listen- 
ing to. He is a mover and shaker in Con- 
gress and in his own party. By 1972 he is 
as certain to be a prime GOP candidate for 
the Presidency as Harold Stassen. Only Mr. 
Linpsay is apt to be the man who gets it. 

But Congress listens to no one, not even 
its own eminent Members who have been 
urging congressional self-reform for years. 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Philadelphia Dem- 
ocrat, and Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, New 
Jersey Republican, have been valiantly trying 
to get the legislation to brace up, modernize 
its procedures, and reform. 

But if the Messrs. Cuark and Case were 
King Canute and Congress were the sea, 
the new broom the two Senators propose to 
wield could not be more futile. Only Con- 
gress can remold itself, and its urge to self- 
reform is approximately that of a self-confi- 
dent chorus girl who has just received her 
eR diamond necklace with mink coat to 
match. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the col- 
umn points out the growing disillusion- 
ment of the people of this country with 
the performance of Congress, and the 
crying need for drastic reorganization. 
It quotes a statement from the Saturday 
Evening Post to the effect that— 


The Congress of the United States is in 
deep trouble. More than ever before, the 
public attitude toward Congress is a mix- 
ture of indifference, amusement, and con- 
tempt. * * * When the citizens of a democ- 
racy begin to hold their legislature in con- 
tempt, democracy is itself in danger. 
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I concur, as Senators know, in these 
views of the Saturday Evening Post and 
those of Miss Robb. I believe that an 
increasing number of Members of Con- 
gress, both in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, are beginning 
to share them also. 

I hope that in due course—indeed, in 
the foreseeable future—the indignation 
of the country at the performance of 
the Congress will force us to wake up and 
put our house in order. 


SENATOR CASE’S REMARKS TO MASTER PRINTERS 
ASSOCIATION 


I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of the remarks of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] prepared for de- 
livery on receiving the 6th Annual Citi- 
zenship Award of the Master Printers 
Association, be printed in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


PARTIAL TEXT OF REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIF- 


SIXTH ANNUAL CITIZENSHIP AWARD OF THE 
MASTER PRINTERS ASSOCIATION AT A DINNER 
AT THE ROBERT TREAT HOTEL, NEWARK,N.J., 
ON MONDAY, January 13, 1964 


You do me much honor in giving me this 
award. Recognition by such a distinguished 
group as yours is a signal honor itself. Any 
American would be happy to have his name 
coupled with the name of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in almost any connection. 

As your organization rightly reminds us, 
Benjamin Franklin is a Founding Father of 
the American printing industry. He comes 
immediately to the minds of all of us as one 
of the Founding Fathers of our Nation. He 
played a key role in drafting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America and 
signed his name to it as one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Delegates at that famous Convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787. 

The Constitution devotes the very first ar- 
ticle of the delineation of the powers of the 
U.S. Congress, placing it before the outline 
of the powers of the President and of the Ju- 
diciary. Clearly, the Founding Fathers 
meant Congress to be a fullfledged partner 
in our tripartite Government. 

But it has grown increasingly clear that 
Congress is losing the confidence of a sub- 
stantial part of the electorate. A poll which 
was announced after the ist session of the 
88th Congress finally concluded a few weeks 
ago showed that the public, by a vote of 
nearly 2 to 1, took a negative view of 
the 88th Congress. It revealed a general 
opinion that Congress had dragged its feet 
at a time when action was required. 

The public had sound grounds for this 
conclusion. For example, at the end of the 
last session, there had been no considera- 
tion whatsoever—not a hearing nor a vote 
of any kind—on fully 25 percent of all the 
proposals made by the administration. And 
I should like to emphasize that I mean there 
was no active consideration of these pro- 
posals by a subcommittee, committee or, 
much less, the full House or Senate. This is 
not to argue that all or any administration 
proposals should be enacted into law. It is 
to argue emphatically that there should be a 
vote up or down on these issues. One man, 
as chairman of a committee or subcommit- 
tee, should not have the power to bottle up 
a bill entirely. 

For our Government to be fully effective, 
Congress must stand up to the issues and 
take its position publicly. 

There are those who believe that the less 
Congress does, the better for the Nation. 
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This is an arrogant view. It assumes that 
a handful of people, largely elected from 
one party and the less populous States, is 
entitled to substitute its judgment for that 
of all the representatives of the Nation. It 
may be that a vote of the full Congress on 
a given issue would support the judgment of 
the subcommittee or committee chairman, 
but the important thing, I emphasize, is 
that it would have been put to a test of vot- 
ing and that the representatives of the 
people as a whole would have had a chance 
to make their views known and recorded. 

A recent issue of a national publication 
listed 14 legislative programs which “Con- 
gress balked at.” I should like to take a 
minute or two to discuss several items on 
this list, for I do believe that the view that 
Congress balked at this legislation is not 
proven out by the facts. If the headline 
had said “Congress failed to vote“ on these 
issues, it would have been accurate. It is 
my goal in pressing for congressional reform 
to make sure that Congress as a whole is 
given an opportunity to vote on these and 
all important issues. 

The first item on the magazine’s list was 
the tax cut. This was passed by the House 
of Representatives and is now pending in 
the Senate Finance Committee. I was 
among those who proposed a tax cut fully 
18 months ago, and the administration's own 
measure has been pending in the Congress 
for almost a full year. Surely, we in the 
Senate should be given an opportunity 
swiftly to amend it if necessary, to vote it up 
or vote it down, but to vote. 

The second of the items on the list is a 
new civil rights law, a most essential and 
overdue piece of legislation. It has been 
held up in the House Judiciary Committee, 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee, and now 
is pending in the House Rules Committee. 
The issue is an old one which has become 
more and more intensified by the delay in 
acting on legislative remedies. Surely, we 
in Congress are entitled to a vote on such 
legislation, and it should have taken place 
many months ago. 

There are several other items on the list 
which are tied up in committee and have 
yet to reach the House or Senate floor in 
the 88th Congress for a vote, indeed they 
haven't yet been voted on in committee. 

In this category is Federal aid for public 
grade schools and high schools, hospital in- 
surance for those over 65 under social se- 
curity, an overhaul of the unemployment 
insurance system, creation of a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing in 
the Cabinet, truth in packaging, truth in 
lending, and a new academy to effectively 
train Foreign Service officers. 

Perhaps Congress will “balk” at such leg- 
islation, but how can anyone say this with 
confidence unless the measures come to a 
vote? The effective functioning of the Con- 
gress requires that such important issues be 
put to the test of a vote. The judgment of 
a committee or subcommittee chairman is 
no substitute for a “yea” or “nay” vote. 

An instrument for achieving reform is at 
hand in the form of a resolution developed 
by Senator JoserpH CLARK of Pennsylvania 
and myself for appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress “to 
make a full and complete study of the or- 
ganization and operation of the Congress 
of the United States.” The committee “shall 
recommend improvements in such orga- 
nization and operation with a view toward 
strengthening the Congress, simplifying and 
expediting its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the U.S. 
Government, and enabling it better to meet 
its responsibilities under the Constitution.” 

This resolution was reported almost unan- 
imously by the Senate Rules Committee 
last September. An abortive attempt was 
made by Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANS- 
FIELD to call it up for a vote in the Senate in 
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the closing days of the past session, but an 
objection by Senator RICHARD RUSSELL of 
Georgia effectively blocked consideration. 

Growing public impatience with the in- 
adequacies of the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress will, I believe, force action on our 
resolution. If we are given a chance in 
1964 to vote on congressional reform, I am 
confident that we will be able to make Con- 
gress an effective third branch of Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. CLARK. That fine speech by our 
friend deals with the need for congres- 
sional reorganization and suggests ways 
and means of accomplishing it. I com- 
mend the address to all Senators and 
other readers of the RECORD. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
so-called Clark-Scott substitute for the 
resolution, as amended. 

Mr. CLARK, I thank the Senator for 
his candid response to my inquiry. I do 
not know why it is so-called.“ It is ac- 
tually the Clark-Scott amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to speak 
very briefly on the pending question. 

I suppose that under the rules of the 
Senate I could call for the question on 
the Ciark-Scott amendment. On similar 
occasions in the past I have been some- 
what tempted to do so. I believe I know 
what would happen under the procedures 
of this body. 

Either my good friend the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], who 
is valiantly defending the Republican 
ramparts across the aisle, or perhaps, in 
desperation, the present occupant of the 
Chair [Mr. BREWSTER], would immedi- 
ately suggest the absence of a quorum 
In due course a few Senators would ar- 
rive. 

Unless I insisted on a live quorum, 
there would then be dilatory tactics 
which would successfully prevent the 
question from being put on the pending 
business of the Senate. If I insisted on 
a live quorum, I would indeed be in the 
senatorial “doghouse” because it would 
probably require several hours to sum- 
mon a live quorum, in view of the fact 
that word has gone out that no business 
will be transacted today. Such action 
would only result in further erosion of 
my own position, and would not advance 
the cause of the pending business—the 
amendment to which I am deeply com- 
mitted. Therefore I shall not take those 
steps. 

I am a great believer in appropriate 
senatorial courtesy. I know that the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], is ill. 
Accordingly, I am only too glad to con- 
sent to the delay which the leadership 
has suggested, hoping that the popular 
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senior Senator from Rhode Island will 
soon recover his health and that the 
Senate can proceed with the pending 
business. 

However, I believe that I should sound 
a note of warning. There is no legit- 
imate excuse for not permitting the 
Clark-Scott amendment to come to a 
prompt vote on its merits. I hope that 
when the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] returns and the Senate 
can take up the resolution again, there 
will not be a filibuster, as was the case 
shortly before the recess on Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1—a two-word fili- 
buster, the words being “I object“ —a 
filibuster which nonetheless prevented 
that quite innocuous resolution and an 
amendment to it proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and myself 
from coming to a vote. 

If we in the Congress are to do our 
part in solving the serious legislative pro- 
posals which confront our country be- 
tween now.and the adjournment of the 
88th Congress, we shall have to change 
our ways and be prepared to act on con- 
gressional business. If the opponents of 
the Clark-Scott substitute amendment 
think they have the votes to defeat it, 
why do they not let it come to a vote 
promptly? The arguments in favor of 
the measure were made 3 or 4 days ago. 
No arguments have yet been made 
against it. If the opponents do not be- 
lieve they have the votes, why do they 
not move to table the measure? They 
would then have the assurance that if 
they were mistaken, and could not defeat 
it on its merits, they could stage a full 
dress filibuster against one of the sim- 
plest and yet one of the most useful of 
the proposed amendments to the rules 
of the Senate. 

I make that plea to an empty Cham- 
ber in the hope that it will be read by at 
least some Senators before the Senate 
meets again. 

I again express my earnest hope that 
the Senate will be prepared to face at 
least one or two of the relatively mild and 
completely feasible changes in Senate 
rules and procedures which, when taken 
together, might well substantially ex- 
pedite our responsibility to conduct the 
Nation’s business. 

I yield the floor. 


TAX CREDIT FOR THE COST OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, last 
night I had the opportunity and privi- 
lege of sharing the platform with the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr]. We were addressing 
550 college presidents and trustees of col- 
leges in connection with the sponsorship 
of amendment No. 329, which is the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] and 
cosponsored by myself and some 12 other 
Senators, providing for a tax credit for 
the cost of tuition, books, and educa- 
tional fees for higher education. That 
particular amendment will be pressed 
before the Finance Committee which is 
now considering the tax bill. We have 
relative assurance that if the measure 
does not succeed in the Committee on 
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Finance, it will be offered on the floor 
of the Senate as an amendment to the 
bill as it comes from the committee. 

The theory of a tax credit for financ- 
ing the costs of higher education is not 
new. I introduced a bill to that effect 
while I was in the State legislature, for 
State purposes. I introduced a similar 
measure when I was in the House. I 
have introduced a bill on that subject 
since coming to the Senate. 

A number of other Senators have been 
equally diligent in promoting that con- 
cept of a method of trying to ease the 
cost of providing higher education for 
our children. At the present time a 
family—even a relatively high middle 
income family—with four or five chil- 
dren to educate, has an almost impos- 
sible task to provide the necessary funds 
so that more than one child can go to 
college. During my career I do not 
know how many families I have seen 
who have told me how hard the other 
children, as well as the mother and 
father, were working in order to provide 
enough money so that at least one child 
in the family could have the benefit of 
higher education, 

The particular bill to which I have 
referred is obviously not a complete so- 
lution to the problem, but it would be 
of help, because it provides that pre-tax 
earnings may be used for educational 
purposes, both for higher education at 
the college level, and for graduate 
schools, It would completely avoid the 
religious problems that exist in connec- 
tion with many of the education bills. 

It completely avoids the integration 
problem which exists in connection with 
many of the bills. It merely provides 
that a family that wants to send its chil- 
dren to college or graduate schools, or 
any young man or woman who wishes 
to go to college, may have the privilege 
of using earnings prior to taxation for 
the purpose of paying the cost of such 
education. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risicorr] made a very fine presentation 
to this group last night. I had the priv- 
ilege of listening to it and following him 
in support of his presentation. The 
Senator had a written speech which was 
delivered, explaining in detail this par- 
ticular amendment, and how many other 
provisions of the bill have been com- 
promised to take care of some of the 
objections that have been made, to the 
effect that the bill is not sufficient to 
help those with low incomes. 

The amendment that has been sug- 
gested provides for a credit of 75 percent 
of the first $300 of educational cost. So 
the maximum impact would apply to 
those who pay tuition at the public 
school level, rather than at the inde- 
pendent school level, which is usually far 
higher. 

This is one of the ways in which we. 
have avoided the objections. which have 
been made on other occasions, 

When I introduced the bill during the 
1963 session, I inquired from the Treas- 
ury how much it anticipated the cost 
would be. In my bill, I provided for a 
maximum of $600 tax credit limitation. 
I received a reply indicating it would 
cost approximately $400 million a year, 
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if the maximum limitation of $600 were 
included. The maximum limitation un- 
der this amendment is about half the 
maximum limitation in my bill. So we 
would be talking in terms of revenue of 
no more than $200 million, and probably 
less. 

Yesterday this body, without appre- 
ciable debate, provided for a contingent 
liability of the United States for sub- 
scription to additional cost of the Inter- 
American Development Bank in excess 
of $411 million, or twice what this bill 
would cost. It was done without lengthy 
debate. It was done without any great 
concern. We were trying to provide a 
mechanism by which other countries 
might be helped. This proposal is a 
mechanism by which our people can be 
helped to provide for their own educa- 
tion, without need for a new agency 
or department. 

In order to explain fully, so it may 
be before each Member of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to place at this 
point in the Recorp the very distin- 
guished address which the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] delivered 
last night to the fine group of educa- 
tors. I participated in the discussion 
with him. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ABRAHAM RIBICOFF BE- 
FORE THE CITIZENS NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JANUARY 14, 1964 
Two years ago I addressed a group of col- 

lege presidents as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Many of you who were 
there will recall that—though my purpose 
was constructive—my remarks were not con- 
sidered especially flattering. 

At that time I was concerned about the 
failure of college presidents to give solid 
support to the college aid bill. Their squab- 
bling over details, their insistence on hav- 
ing their individual views prevail—or none 
at all—was undermining the effort to secure 
our mutual goal: the passage of much-need- 
ed legislation. 

Since that speech 2 years ago, many things 
have changed. First of all, much of the 
dissension within the ranks of higher edu- 
cation subsided. The new show of unified 
support greatly contributed to the passage 
last year of the college aid bill, a landmark 
in the history of American education. 

My own career also changed. Much as I 
valued the opportunity to serve in the De- 
partment with primary responsibility in the 
field of education, I find even greater chal- 
lenge and satisfaction in being in the forum 
where the issues are finally resolved. I was 
proud to be President Kennedy’s spokesman 
for the college aid bill. But I can assure 
you that no speeches or testimony to Con- 
gress could compare with actually casting my 
vote as a U.S. Senator on the day that bill 
was passed. 


The change from the Cabinet to the Sen- 


ate has also given me the opportunity to take 
my own independent position on pending 
issues, and to view in broader perspective 
the relationship between Congress and the 
executive branch, I know Congress does not 
give the executive branch everything it asks 
for. But my concern is for the other side of 
the coin—Congress rarely gives the executive 
branch anything it did not ask for. Con- 
gress is slow to initiate its own proposals for 
dealing with national problems. And there 
is an extreme reluctance to advance sug- 
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gestions that are actively opposed by the 
executive branch. 

The issue we discuss this evening is a good 
example. For years Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced bills calling for some 
form of tax relief to those who pay the costs 
of a college education. Each year the Treas- 
ury Department has opposed such bills. 
What has been the result? These bills have 
never passed, they have never been seriously 
considered in a single committee of Con- 
gress, they have never even been brought to 
a vote. 

I don't know whether such a bill will pass 
this year, but I am sure the Finahce Com- 
mittee will give the matter serious consider- 
ation, and I can assure you there will be a 
vote—in committee and, if necessary, on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate. 

Early this year, I introduced my own bill 
providing tax relief for college costs. Eight- 
een other Senators also sponsored their own 
bills on this subject. As the tax bill moved 
through the House of Representatives on its 
way to the Senate, I realized that the best 
way of bringing this issue to a head was to 
offer an amendment to the tax bill. I, there- 
fore, invited the other Senators who had 
expressed an interest in this approach to 
work with me in preparing an amendment 
containing our best thinking on this prob- 
lem. 

From that effort emerged amendment No. 
329 to the pending tax bill, an amendment 
which I introduced with the cosponsorship 
of 14 other Senators. Let me tell you 
exactly what this amendment does, why I 
am for it, and why I disagree with the Treas- 
ury's arguments against it. 

This amendment provides an income tax 
credit to any person who pays for college 
tuition and certain related expenses, such as 
fees, books, and supplies. The credit is 
available to parents, to students themselves, 
if they pay or contribute to their own tui- 
tion, and also to any other person who may 
decide to finance the higher education of a 
deserving young man or woman. 

The credit is computed on the amount of 
tuition, fees, and books paid up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,500. The credit is 75 percent of 
the first $200, 25 percent of the next $300, 
and 10 percent of the next $1,000. For ex- 
ample, if tuition and fees are $300, the 
credit is $175. This means the person's 
taxes are actually reduced by $175. If the 
expenses are $800, the credit is $255. The 
maximum credit on $1,500 of expenses is 
$325. 

This percentage formula was used to rec- 
ognize the fact that tuition at most public 
colleges is less than at private colleges. By 
giving a proportionately greater credit to 
low tuitions, we have sought to equalize the 
relative benefit of the credit between those 
who pay tuitions at public and private 
colleges. 

The credit is reduced by 1 percent of the 
amount by which the taxpayers adjusted 
gross income exceeds $25,000. This means 
the credit is reduced by $50 for each $5,000 
of income over $25,000. Under this provi- 
sion the man in the $30,000 bracket gets less 
tax benefit than the man in the $10,000 
bracket, and the man in the $60,000 bracket 
gets no benefit at all. 

This feature of the amendment is designed 
to meet the objection to other tax relief 
plans that they waste benefit on the very 
rich who do not need it and they prefer the 
upper income groups. Our amendment pro- 
vides no benefit to the very rich, and prefers 
the middle and lower middle income groups 
to the upper income groups. It was this 
aspect of the amendment which prompted 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors even though opposed in principle to 
call it “more meritorious than the usual tax 
deduction or tax credit proposal. 
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This proposal is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for any other form of aid for higher 
education. Naturally, I hope it will help 
many taxpayers provide a college education 
for their children or for themselves. But I 

that the amount of the credit will 
not make the decisive difference for a ma- 
jority of taxpayers as to whether or not 
they can afford the costs of a college educa- 
tion. It will, however, be helpful to all 
such taxpayers and we could serve no more 
worthy than helping to provide a 
higher education for every qualified young 
man and woman in America. 

I support this amendment to the tax code 
because I believe the heavy burden of a 
college education is just as entitled to be 
lessened through our tax laws as the heavy 
burden of medical expenses or casualty 
losses, College costs hit a family in a com- 
paratively short span of years and hit with 
an impact that hurts. A $3,000 college ex- 
pense is a staggering burden for a man 
earning $8,000, $12,000, or $15,000. It is no 
answer to say the cost can be anticipated. 
Medical expenses, too, can be anticipated, 
yet our tax laws even provide tax relief for 
the cost of health insurance. 

In the past, two main arguments have 
been directed at this type of proposal. One 
has concerned high-income families and the 
other low-income families. 

First, it has been argued that tax relief 
proposals do more for upper-income tax- 
payers than for middle-income taxpayers 
and that the benefit is wasted on those in 
really high-income brackets. My amend- 
ment meets that objection head on. Be- 
cause the credit has a limitation based on 
income, the upper-income family actually 
gets less benefit than the middle-income 
family, and the high-income family gets no 
benefit at all. 

Second, it has been argued that tax re- 
lief proposals do nothing for the very-low- 
income brackets who pay no taxes. The 
answer to this argument is not to reject tax 
relief for the middle-income families who 
need it, but to provide scholarship aid for 
students from the low-income families. 
Most scholarship assistance now goes to 
families below the $7,000 income level. And 
more such aid is needed. But this type of 
aid rarely helps those in the middle-income 
brackets. 

Yet their burdens are heavy, and they are 
entitled to some relief. In fact, the middle- 
income families for years have been helping 
the scholarship families through increased 
tuition payments that help provide the col- 
leges with student-aid funds. It is time 
these middle-income families got some need- 
ed help. 

A scholarship proposal should certainly not 
be opposed because the middle-income fami- 
lies get no benefit from it. By the same 
token a tax relief proposal should not be op- 
posed, because the very low income groups, 
the nontaxpayers, get no benefit from it. 
Both approaches are necessary and desirable. 

Let me turn now to the points raised by 
the Treasury Department in opposing this 
amendment in its December 11 report to the 
Finance Committee. 

The Treasury suggested that use of the tax 
system might cause a serious conflict with 
nontax proposals for education such as H.R. 
4955, the National Defense Education Act 
bill, and H.R. 6143, the college-aid bill. I dis- 
puted this claim when I introduced this 
amendment, and I dispute it again today. 
The fact is that both of these education 
bills have been passed by Congress and 
signed into law. My amendment presented 
no conflict whatsoever. 

Next the Treasury deals with the concern 
that this amendment will lead to a new 
round of tuition increases. There are sev- 
eral answers to this. First of all, tuition 
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costs have been rising anyway, as you well 


know. Secondly, this argument assumes 
that you college presidents and administra- 
tors set your tuition charges by what the 
traffic will bear. I do not accept this. I be- 
lieve your charges reflect the increased costs 
you face, not the increased ability of parents 
to pay. Thirdly, if there are some colleges 
that will raise tuition whenever they know 
parents have some extra money, then they 
will do this whether or not my amendment is 
in the bill, because they will know that the 
pending bill gives everyone extra money 
through rate reductions, 

Finally, the argument would have some 
validity only if all or a substantial portion 
of a tuition rise could result in lower taxes. 
But because this amendment allows only a 
10 percent credit on charges above $500, a 
tuition increase of $100 still costs the tax- 
payer $90. The $10 saving scarcely gives 
you incentive to raise tuition $100. 

On the question of aiding low-income fam- 
ilies who pay no taxes, my argument has 
been that increased scholarship assistance is 
needed, and that such assistance is not gen- 
erally available to the middle-income groups 
benefited by my amendment. The Treasury 
disputes this. They claim the college schol- 
arship service has reported the median in- 
come of families of students receiving schol- 
arships is $8,500. Treasury is close to the 
right figure, but quite incorrect in under- 
standing what it means. The median figure 
is $8,436. However, this is not the median of 
families receiving scholarships, it is the 
median figure for families applying for 
scholarships. 

We really don’t know what the national 
average is for families who receive financial 
aid, but we have some fairly good indications. 
Under the National Defense Education Act 
student loan program, for example, 71 per- 
cent of the families aided had incomes of 
less than $6,000. 

The Treasury also disputes my argument 
that college expenses are as entitled to tax 
relief as medical expenses. College expenses, 
says the Treasury, are not as extraordinary 
as heavy medical expenses. I wonder how 
many Treasury Department officials, facing 
the prospect of $2,000 college costs for their 
children, really believe that statement. 

“College expenses,” the Treasury goes on, 
“are of an optional nature as contrasted with 
medical expenses which cannot be avoided.” 
This reveals a surprising ignorance of what 
is going on in this country in both education 
and medicine. 

Our whole effort in this country is to make 
college education realistically available to all 
with the capacity for it. Dismissing higher 
education as “optional” is strange from 
spokesmen for an administration that has 
worked hard toward this goal. 

And if the Treasury believes that medical 
expenses cannot be avoided, then they have 
completely failed to understand why the 
administration and others, including myself, 
believe so strongly in a program of federally 
financed health insurance. Medical expenses 
are indeed avoided by the many who can't 
afford them. These are the low-income 
groups who pay no taxes. The medical de- 
duction provides them no benefit whatso- 
ever. But we don't oppose the medical de- 
duction for this reason. Instead we seek 
to do something about the people in need. 

The same is true of college expenses. In- 
stead of opposing a tax relief amendment 
because there are some people it does not 
help, we should adopt the amendment and 
in addition help the very-low-income groups 
by other means. 

Finally, say the Treasury, the amendment 
should be put aside because it is “outside 
the scope of the bill.” Frankly, this is the 
argument I find most objectionable. For 
the Treasury Department is saying to Con- 
gress, especially to the U.S. Senate: “You 
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have no business considering a proposal that 
was not included in our recommendations. 
Your job is simply to legislate on the mat- 
ters we send to you. Don’t do any independ- 
ent thinking of your own.” 

I reject that point of view. As legislators 
we do have a responsibility to initiate our 
own proposals, to consider them, and vote 
on them whether or not they have the sup- 
port of the executive branch. And that is 
exactly what will happen with this amend- 
ment concerning tax relief for college costs. 

I am very pleased that this citizens com- 
mittee has been formed and that it has taken 
an interest in proposals of this sort. With 
the support of men and women like your- 
selves who are close to the realities of the 
problem of financing higher education, I be- 
lieve we have a good chance to be success- 
ful. 


SUBVERSION CONTROL BOARD IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the vio- 
lence of the crisis which recently oc- 
curred in the Panama Canal Zone and 
the tragic crisis in the relations between 
the United States and Panama were sub- 
stantially, if not wholly, promoted by 
Communist agents trained in Cuba by 
Castro. The skill with which these Cas- 
tro-Communist agents inflamed Pana- 
manian resentment and created a first- 
class conflict should be a clear warn- 
ing not merely to the United States but 
also to every single one of the nations 
of Latin America. What is involved is 
not merely the question of flags or the 
status of the Panama Canal, but also the 
peace and stability of every state in this 
hemisphere. 

There is a pressing need for coordi- 
nated action throughout Latin America 
to keep track of the activities of Castro's 
agents and Castro-trained subversives 
who are all too adept in the arts of mur- 
der, mob violence, and pillage. 

Some time ago I proposed the creation 
of an Inter-American Subversion Con- 
trol Board with specific responsibility to 
provide up-to-date information on the 
activities and techniques of Castro- 
trained agents. My proposal was orig- 
inally conceived as a result of the vio- 
lence preceding the Venezuelan elec- 
tions. On November 2 a cache of weap- 
ons was discovered which clearly orig- 
inated in Cuba and had been shipped to 
Venezuela to increase terrorism and vio- 
lence and block free elections. The Or- 
ganization of American States has had 
this incident under study for over 2 
months now, and it is hoped will short- 
ly come up with a report and recom- 
mendations. In my view, an Inter- 
American Subversion Control Board 
would be a most useful instrument in 
combating Castroite activities which, as 
we have just seen, are all too prevalent 
throughout the hemisphere. 

On December 21 I called this proposal 
to the attention of the Secretary of State 
and asked for comments upon it. Now 
the State Department has informed me, 
“We are studying your challenging pro- 
posal with interest and will be in touch 
with you shortly.” 

I am hopeful that some action along 
these lines may be taken, not only by 
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the states of Central America which 
have already indicated their support for 
some organization for pooling informa- 
tion on Communist subversion, but also 
by the Organization of American States 
to serve the needs of the entire hemi- 
sphere. 


GREETINGS TO PRESIDENT SEGNI 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States join in welcoming to our Nation 


and our Nation’s Capital President An- 


tonio Segni and Mrs. Segni. As Presi- 
dent of our close ally Italy and one of 
the leading statesmen of the West Euro- 
pean world, he has the warm greetings 
and heartfelt friendship of the United 
States. The warmth, that has been so 
conspicuously lacking in our climate re- 
cently, is evident in our sincere welcome 
to the President of Italy and our heart- 
felt good will. 

Mr. President, the problems that face 
the Italian nation today are serious ones. 
The dangerous increase in Communist 
voting strength, even among people who, 
we know, will never, can never, be Com- 
munists in their hearts, offers a deep 
challenge. President Segni has had to 
meet this problem in the past, and will 
undoubtedly face it in months to come. 
Certainly the people of the United States 
join in wishing him and his country suc- 
cess in responding to the continuing 
challenges of the 20th century. 

Italy has a heritage of achievement, 
of culture, and of deep-rooted patriot- 
ism. It is a heritage that all Italians 
can be proud of, and it has been carried 
to all corners of the world by the proud 
sons and daughters of Italy, and con- 
spicuously to our country. It is our hope 
that the present visit of President Segni 
will highlight the strong ties between the 
United States and Italy and will 
strengthen the deep bonds of friendship 
and affection between our peoples. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT SEGNI OF 
ITALY AT A JOINT MEETING OF 
THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a brief word with reference 
to the address of the President of the 
Italian Republic, Antonio Segni, in the 
joint meeting of the Congress today. It 
was a remarkable address. It was 
thoughtful, as well as timely. 

This distinguished statesman of a 
great, friendly country and fine people, 
underscored the importance of the con- 
cept of the Atlantic partnership, the At- 
lantic Community, which was close to 
the heart of our late, beloved President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

I was pleased to hear the President of 
the Italian Republic call our attention to 
President Kennedy’s address at Phila- 
delphia in July, 1962. In that address 
President Kennedy outlined for the 
American people, and, indeed, for all the 
people of the world, the concept of a 
great Atlantic Community, an Atlantic 
partnership, which would achieve the 
ideals of democracy and freedom, which 
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ideals are so dear to all the participants 
in the Atlantic Community. 

The address of President Segni of Italy 
was a forceful presentation of the goals 
and objectives which we ought to em- 
brace in our foreign policy and in our 
relations with the countries of western 
Europe and the other countries of the 
Atlantic Community. 

I was pleased to hear the strong sup- 
port of the President of Italy for the 
North Atlantic alliance, the NATO or- 
ganization. I was particularly moved 
when I sensed the vision of this man and 
the commitment of that vision to the 
Atlantic partnership and the Atlantic 
Community. 

I thank the people of Italy for sending 
us such a fine representative of their 
democracy, their culture, and their great 
country. 

I join many of my colleagues in the 
Senate in saluting the free people of Italy 
for their allegiance and loyalty to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
their bonds of friendship with the people 
of the United States and the Government 
of this Republic. 


COMMISSION ON AUTOMATION, 
TECHNOLOGY, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today to carry 
out one of the major proposals in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s state of the Union mes- 
sage—the establishment of a Commission 
on Automation, Technology, and Em- 
ployment. 

Automation and technology are pro- 
foundly affecting our society and will 
continue to have an even greater effect 
in the years ahead. President Johnson 
told the Congress “if we have the brain- 
power to invent these machines, we have 
the brainpower to make certain they are 
a boon and not a bane to humanity.” 

There are many needs in this country 
crying out for the application of this new 
knowledge and these new machines. 
There are many tasks and projects that 
would create thousands of new jobs, 
create many new communities, revitalize 
more old ones. Our new powers can put 
men to work, not lay them off. These 
powers can create vital new regions, not 
depressed areas. But this will take plan- 
ning, not wishful thinking. 

For example: 

First. A commission needs to study 
what is involved in translating new sci- 
entific knowledge gained in our military 
and aerospace research, into civilian 

- products for general use. Whole new in- 
dustries could be created in this way. 

Second. It is now becoming possible 
and consistent with defense security, to 
cut down military personnel, uranium 
producing processes, and close obsolete 
bases. We can look forward to more of 
this release of men and resources. But 
we must do the proper planning to as- 
sure that this will be a “boon and not a 
bane” not only to the lives and liveli- 
hoods of the people and communities 
involved, but to the entire Nation. 

Arms reduction must not be permitted 
to result in reduced gross national prod- 
uct or increased unemployment. 


The Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
of which I am privileged to serve as 
chairman, has conducted an exhaustive, 
extensive study into the subject of the 
economic impact of arms reduction upon 
the American economy. Regrettably, 
that study has been listed as classified or 
confidential. I hope that the whole study 
will be referred to the Clark subcommit- 
tee, so that we may have the information 
that was so carefully prepared by some 
360 or 365 defense contractors in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor. This information 
is of great value. 

We are extremely fortunate in having 
in our large industrial enterprises man- 
agement that is thinking ahead in terms 
of what to do when and if sharp reduc- 
tions are made in defense spending, if 
conditions in the world should permit 
such reductions to be made. It is this 
kind of private planning that I believe 
will serve us well in the days ahead. But 
private planning for profit also requires 
some public planning for the people and 
for the general good of the Nation. So 
I suggest that there be some coordina- 
tion between the private and the public 
sectors, as the bill I shall introduce today 
provides. 

Third. A whole new “systems ap- 
proach” to large-scale problems has been 
developed in Government-sponsored re- 
search. This involves highly expert peo- 
ple and disciplines working together. 
We must plan to translate this skill and 
this method to large-scale problems of 
the Nation, in regional development, city 
planning, transportation, air and water 
pollution, and more. 

Must we assume that there is a fatal- 
istic drift in our population to pile up in 
great cities hugging the coastline of 
America while the heartland is drained 
of people? Must rural America become 
a sparsely populated agricultural factory 
and must even medium-sized industrial 
towns become derelict in the backwash of 
big city growth? 

I believe that a commission such as 
I have proposed today could show us how 
we have more than enough knowledge to 
do some creative, imaginative regional 
planning to broaden the base of eco- 
nomic power in all sections of the coun- 
try; to keep the virtues of small and 
medium-sized community living; to keep 
the regional vitality and balance of 
strength in our Nation. 

Our cities will grow enough anyway 
with an expanding population. Already 
they are strangled in transport, fouled 
in their air, and suffering for funda- 
mental educational planning. Indeed all 
of the sheer logistical problems of living 
in them are getting out of hand. 

There is more than a job, enough to 
do to absorb all of our manpower, keep 
the computers humming and the auto- 
mated machines clicking, and use the 
most sophisticated skills of our scientists 
and technicians. 

It is time to stop wringing our hands 
about present problems associated with 
automation and technology, and the 
large ones looming. It is time to start 
attacking them. The possibilities now 
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opening up to release some money from 
the requirements of defense, and the 
prospect of more to come, project us into 
both the possibility of planning ahead 
and make that planning a necessity. 


NEW PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEE 


Achieving President Johnson’s objec- 
tive of “ending the cold war” and creat- 
ing a “new era of hope” will require 
systematic programs to deal with the 
problem of orderly conversion from mili- 
tary production to production of high 
priority domestic items. 

On December 20 President Johnson 
announced the formation of a high-level 
interagency committee to cope with the 
impact of possible arms reductions and 
shifts in defense spending. Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, has been appointed 
Chairman of the nine-member Commit- 
tee on the Economic Impact of Defense 
and Disarmament. Other Federal de- 
partments and agencies represented on 
the Committee include: Commerce, La- 
bor, Defense, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, NASA, and the Budget 
Bureau. 

In his memorandum announcing the 
formation of this Committee, President 
Johnson noted: 

Federal outlays of defense are of such 
magnitude that they inevitably have major 
economic significance. In certain regions 
of the Mation and in certain communities 
they provide a significant share of total em- 
ployment and income. It is therefore im- 
portant that we improve our knowledge of 
the economic impacts of such spending so 
that appropriate actions can be taken—in 
cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments, private industry and labor—to mini- 
mize potential disturbances which may arise 
from changes in the level and pattern of de- 
fense outlays. 


The formation of this Committee rep- 
resents an important step forward to- 
ward achieving the comprehensive plan- 
ning which is obviously so essential if 
we are to avert profound economic and 
social dislocations in the coming years. 
President Johnson has acted with great 
wisdom and foresight. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Congress has been concerned with 
these problems for a number of years. 
Beginning in 1958 the Disarmament 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has been studying the eco- 
nomic impact of disarmament and arms 
control. As chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, I initiated a comprehensive sur- 
vey of private firms engaged in defense 
production to establish the probable im- 
pact of a cutback in Government defense 
spending when such cut would be fea- 
sible. On October 5, 1962, I presented a 
summary of this survey to the Senate; it 
is found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 108, part 17, pages 22558-22562. 
Let me quote the basic conclusions: 

I believe that the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee's study has given evidence that the 
United States could, and would, be de- 
lighted to shift to full civilian economy with- 
out a severe economic dislocation from main- 
taining a heavy armament program * * *. 
Economic problems can be solved if Govern- 
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ment and industry have the wisdom and the 
will to plan ahead. The Congress should do 
its share by reviewing the extent to which 
new or modified legislation is needed. 


These conclusions are just as valid 
today as they were when I presented 
this summary to the Senate in late 1962. 

More recently the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has been holding an extensive series of 
hearings before the Manpower and Em- 
ployment Subcommittee of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. From 
conversations with my good friend from 
Pennsylvania, I am confident that these 
hearings will expand considerably our 
knowledge bearing on this critical prob- 
lem. I look with great anticipation to 
receiving the subcommittee’s full report 
of these hearings. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Several pertinent bills have been in- 
troduced in the past year which relate 
to this overall problem. In July the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 105 which would authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Presidential Commission 
on Automation. The Commission would 
be composed of 25 members from various 
walks of life together with representa- 
tives of the Federal Government serving 
in an ex officio capacity. The work of 
the Commission would be primarily di- 
rected toward problems of economic ad- 
justment caused by technological change 
and automation and the effect of such 
changes upon employment. 

In November the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart] intro- 
duced S. 2298, a bill to establish a com- 
mission patterned along the lines of the 
Hoover Commission charged with pro- 
moting “the application of recent tech- 
nological adyances to meet large-scale 
human, community, industrial, and 
manpower needs for the Nation.” Mem- 
bers of the Commission would be drawn 
from the Federal agencies, the Congress, 
and from private life. 

The legislation introduced by Senator 
Javits and Senator Hart recognize that 
technological progress is essential to na- 
tional prosperity. Both bills are con- 
cerned with the impact of automation on 
employment. The Hart bill emphasizes 
the use of technological advances in pro- 
moting employment opportunities and 
in meeting presently unmet national 
needs. Both bills are distinct contribu- 
tions toward achieving a fuller public 
understanding of the relationships be- 
tween automation and employment and 
the great potential for a richer and more 
productive life for every American in- 
herent in such technological advances. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] has introduced 
yet another bill (S. 2274) to establish a 
National Economic Conversion Commis- 
sion composed of members of the Federal 
agencies concerned with reductions or 
changes in defense spending. In essence, 
the proposals contained in the McGovern 
bill have been largely realized with the 
establishment of President Johnson’s 
Committee on the Economic Impact of 
Defense and Disarmament. Senator Mc- 
Govern’s outstanding leadership in this 
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area certainly must be recognized as a 
major factor in stimulating these recent 
developments which will lead to greater 
coordination and planning within the 
executive branch in regard to defense 
spending and the economy. 
COMPREHENSIVE STUDY NEEDED 


While I was reviewing these various 
proposals to establish commissions to in- 
vestigate the growing problems engen- 
dered by technology, automation, defense 
spending, and unemployment, it became 
evident that these separate problems 
were, in fact, closely interrelated. Since 
a number of common objectives were 
shared among the various proposals, it 
seemed reasonable that a single, more 
comprehensive commission might pro- 
vide the vehicle to achieve knowledge and 
information which dealt with the prob- 
lem in its totality. A more selective 
approach, while undoubtedly adding to 
the sum total of our understanding, nev- 
ertheless would sacrifice the impressive 
benefits which are possible when the 
existing interrelationships in these vari- 
ous areas are recognized and acted upon. 

This Commission, patterned after the 
highly successful Hoover Commissions, 
would be composed of 32 members: 10 
members each from the executive and 
legislative branches, and 12 members 
from private life, including industry and 
commerce, labor organizations, and the 
general public. In essence, the legisla- 
tion seeks to combine the basic purposes 
of the Javits, Hart, and McGovern bills 
under the aegis of one, more diversified, 
Commission. 

EXPERTISE IN VARIOUS AREAS 


The bill establishes a Hoover-type 
Commission in order to draw from the 
expertise which exists in the public and 
private sectors of our economy. The 
ability to solve these problems does not 
lie exclusively within the executive agen- 
cies—or Congress, for that matter. State 
and local governments, as well as labor 
and management, can—and must—par- 
ticipate in attacking these critical prob- 
lems and in promoting a healthy and 
vibrant economy, as well as defining and 
meeting our unmet community and hu- 
man needs. The Commission will rec- 
ommend what each of these segments of 
society can do and how it can be ac- 
complished most effectively. 

The Commission will be authorized to 
establish advisory panels of persons of 
exceptional competence and experience 
in the fields of science and technology, 
economics, political science, operations 
analysis, and business. These advisory 
panels will provide the Commission with 
the means of developing the latest and 
most relevant knowledge in each special- 
ized area which bears on the total prob- 
lem. The Commission also will be 
charged with exploring means whereby 
principal defense contractors will ini- 
tiate a continuing series of studies to 
develop specific plans for reconversion 
and diversification of current defense 
contracts and expenditures. These are 
studies which should be initiated with- 
out delay and only the defense industry 
itself possesses the information neces- 
sary to make such studies truly meaning- 
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ful. The other principal objectives of 
the legislation include: 

First, to identify and describe the ma- 
jor types of prospective technological 
and economic changes which are likely 
to occur, and their effect upon the na- 
ture of employment requirements. 

Second, to report on appropriate pol- 
icies and programs for economic con- 
version capability resulting from possible 
E or changes in defense spend- 
ng. 

Third, to report the recent and pro- 
spective pace of technological change, its 
impact on productivity, its incidence 
upon particular occupations and groups 
of workers, and its other effects upon the 
Nation’s economy, communities, families, 
social structure, and human values. 

Fourth, to determine the relationship 
between the general level of unemploy- 
ment and the particular employment 
consequence of technological progress, 
and identifying the major conditions for 
and existing obstacles to the speedy re- 
employment, or other equitable adjust- 
ment, of workers displaced by automa- 
tion and other forms of economic 
change. 

Fifth, to define those areas of unmet 
community and human needs where ap- 
plication of new technologies might most 
effectively be directed. 

Sixth, to examine technological devel- 
opments that have occurred in recent 
years, particularly those resulting from 
the Federal Government research and 
development program, with a view to 
discovering those areas potentially most 
promising for civilian and industrial ex- 
ploitations. 

During the course of its study and 
investigation, the Commission may sub- 
mit to the President and Congress such 
reports as it may deem advisable. The 
final report and recommendations must 
be submitted within 2 years after final 
passage of the legislation. 

Mr. President, there is no question that 
many Members of Congress, officials in 
the executive branch, and private citi- 
zens are deeply disturbed by the growing 
impact of automation, technology, de- 
fense spending, and unemployment on 
the economic and social welfare of the 
United States. The time has come for 
a truly comprehensive and in-depth 
study of this critical challenge to our 
system of democratic government and 
our system of free enterprise. Enact- 
ment of this legislation will provide the 
vehicle whereby such a cooperative at- 
tack on these problems will be possible. 
I urge the earliest consideration and ap- 
proval by the Congress of this bill to 
establish a Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Employment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to see the Senator from Minne- 
sota dealing with matters of this kind, 
which are so urgent. It is typical of 
what the Senator always does in con- 
nection with so many things. 

A number of bills are pending before 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Two of the bills are primary 
bills, one which the Senator has men- 
tioned, and the other, I believe, spon- 
sored by the Senator from Michigan 
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[Mr. Hart]. A third bill is sponsored 
by myself and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. The latter bill, providing 
for a commission on automation, fol- 
lowed the recommendation made by 
President Kennedy during the railroad 
strike emergency. 

Some hearings have been held on this 
subject, and it has been very strongly 
supported in those hearings. 

I believe that the Senator’s entering 
into the situation will be of material help 
in enabling us to have a bill reported to 
the Senate. 

I most respectfully suggest to the 
Senator that, after studying the bills 
which are now the subject of hearings, 
if he thinks it advisable, hearings could 
be arranged by our subcommittee, over 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] presides, and that then his 
initiative might very well be the final 
step in actually getting a bill through 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee and reported to the Senate. 

As is so often true, in entering this 
field, the Senator from Minnesota has 
again sensed the imminency and impor- 
tance of one of the most critical issues 
before our people. I welcome his par- 
ticipation. I believe that his interces- 
sion can easily prove to be the final 
spark in bringing legislation to the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. I am fully aware of 
the fact that other Senators have taken 
the initiative in this matter and that 
hearings have been held by the Clark 
subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I am privileged to 
be a cosponsor with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] of a bill relating 
to the problems of automation and em- 
ployment; also with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. Both 
bills, I believe, are sound in substance and 
objective. 

I am introducing my bill today, with 
the cosponsorship of Senator Hart and 
Senator CLARK, as one further effort, as 
one additional type of program, so that 
the hearings which are now being held 
by the Clark subcommittee may have in 
them another proposal. 

I have no pride of authorship. The 
subject is so important and the problem 
is so complex, and the needs so mani- 
fest, that what is required is for the 
subcommittee to process a piece of legis- 
lation that best meets the needs as the 
testimony reveals those needs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is very modest. I 
should like to say, unilaterally, that I 
think the Senator’s entrance into this 
field by way of sponsoring the bill will 
have much to do with bringing the pro- 
posed legislation to fruition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. President, the Morse-Javits bill, 
the McGovern-Humphrey bill, the Hart- 
Humphrey bill, and now the Humphrey- 
Clark-Hart bill are but several of the ap- 
proaches which have been offered in Con- 
gress thus far. It appears to me that 
what we need is some fresh thinking 
on the whole subject matter, When the 
hearings have been completed, I am con- 
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fident that the portions of the respective 
bills that seem to meet the needs as re- 
vealed in the testimony can be put to- 
gether in a bill which can then be 
brought to the Senate for appropriate 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, so that there may be no doubt about 
it, that the bill I now introduce on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart], and the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], to es- 
tablish a Commission on Automation, 
Technology, and Employment, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, so that the Clark sub- 
committee may have the bill before it as 
a part of its general hearing on employ- 
ment problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed legislation may remain at the desk 
for an additional week so that other Sen- 
ators who so desire may become cospon- 
sors. I also ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the bill be printed in the 
Recor, along with editorial commentary 
and news reports of President Johnson’s 
determination to make substantial cut- 
backs in the defense budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 2427) to establish a Com- 
mission on Automation, Technology, and 
Employment, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress hereby recognizes that technological 
progress is essential to the advancement of 
national prosperity and power. Congress 
also rec the need of promoting the 
application of recent technological advances 
to meeting large scale human, community, 
industrial, and manpower needs of this Na- 
tion. Automation resulting from techno- 
logical advances, possible changes or reduc- 
tions in defense spending, and other factors 
of economic change all contribute to major 
industrial and employment problems facing 
the Nation. The Congress declares that a 
wise and timely solution of these problems 
can benefit the entire Nation through in- 
creased output and productivity and the 
avoidance of hardship to individual workers. 
Such objectives can be most effectively 
achieved by— 

(a) identifying and describing the major 
types of prospective technological and eco- 
nomic changes which are likely to occur, and 
their effect upon the nature of employment 
requirements; 

(b) reporting on appropriate policies and 
programs for economic conversion capability 
resulting from possible reductions or changes 
in defense spending; 

(c) reporting the recent and prospective 
pace of technological change, its Impact on 
productivity, its incidence upon particular 
occupations and groups of workers, and its 
other effects upon the Nation’s economy, 
communities, families, social structure, and 
human values; 

(d) determining the relationship between 
the general level of unemployment and the 
particular employment consequence of tech- 
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nological progress, and identifying the major 
conditions for and existing obstacles to the 
speedy reemployment, or other equitable ad- 
justment, of workers displaced by automa- 
tion and other forms of economic change; 

(e) defining those areas of unmet com- 
munity and human needs where application 
of new technologies might most effectively 
be directed; 

(f) examining technological developments 
that have occurred in recent years, particu- 
larly those resulting from the Federal Gov- 
ernment research and development programs, 
with a view to discovering those areas poten- 
tially most promising for civilian and indus- 
trial exploitations; 

(g) reporting on ways by which civilian 
research and development, together with 
uses of existing technology, can more effec- 
tively be directed in areas where major social 
and economic benefits may be achieved; 

(h) describing those actions, properly the 
responsibility of management, labor, and 
government, which can be undertaken to 
apply new technologies to large-scale human 
and community needs; 

(i) analyzing the balance and impact 
among domestic industry to see how the 
benefits from expenditure of Federal funds 
may accrue to a wider segment of such in- 
dustry; 

(j) initiating appropriate studies and 
plans by principal defense contractors so that 
procedures for reconversion and diversifica- 
tion will be under active consideration; 

(k) defining proper responsibility and 
organization of agencies in the executive 
branch to achieving these objectives; and 

(1) recommending ways in which the leg- 
islative branch of the Government can be 
better staffed to fulfill these objectives. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON AUTO- 
MATION, TECHNOLOGY, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in the first section of this 
Act, there is hereby established a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on 
Automation, Technology, and Employment 
(referred to hereinafter as the Commis- 
sion”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of thirty-two members as follows: 

(1) Ten appointed by the President of 
the United States from the executive branch 
of the Government representing the: De- 
partment of Agriculture; Department of 
Commerce; Department of Defense; Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; De- 
partment of Labor; United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; Office of Science and 
Technology, and the Council of Economic 
Advisors; 

(2) Five appointed by the President of 
the Senate from Members of the Senate; 

(3) Five appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives from Members of 
the House of Representatives; 

(4) Three appointed by the President of 
the United States who shall be representa- 
tive of industry and commerce; 

(5) Three appointed by the President of 
the United States who shall be representative 
of labor organizations; and 

(6) Six appointed by the President of the 
United States who shall be representative of 
the general public, and who shall be selected 
without regard to any interest or connection 
they may have with any of the foregoing 
areas. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(d) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(e) Seventeen members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 
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ADVISORY PANELS TO THE COMMISSION ON THE 
APPLICATION OF NEW TECHNOLOGY TO COM- 
MUNITY AND MANPOWER NEEDS 


Src. 3. The Commission may establish Ad- 
visory. Panels which shall consist of persons 
of exceptional competence and experience in 
the fields of science and technology, eco- 
nomics, political science, or operations analy- 
sis. Such Advisory Panel members shall be 
drawn equally from the Government, private 
industry, and nonprofit educational and 
technological institutions, and shall be per- 
sons available to act as consultants for the 
Commission. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress; but 
they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) The members of the Commission ap- 
pointed from private life shall each receive 
$75 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Commis- 
sion, plus reimbursement for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of such duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services (including those of members of 
the Advisory Panel) to the same extent as 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 6. (a) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and in- 
vestigation of the programs and policies of 
governmental and private institutions to de- 
termine the most effective ways by which 
such institutions can promote the purposes 
and objectives set forth in the first section 
of this Act. 

(b) During the course of its study and 
investigation the Commission may submit 
to the President and the Congress such re- 
ports as the Commission may consider ad- 
visable. The Commission shall submit to 
the President and the Congress a final report 
with respect to its findings and recommen- 
dations within two years after enactment of 
this Act. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) (1) The Commissioners or, on 
the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee thereof, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly 
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designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, or such member. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is being carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which the person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
acts business, upon application by the At- 
torney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under inquiry; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The news reports and editorials sub- 
mitted by Mr. HUMPHREY are as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1963] 


DEFENSE OFFICIALS ARE PREPARING CONTRAC- 
TORS FOR ARMS-Cur PACT 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, December 26.—Defense offi- 
cials appear to be preparing themselves and 
military contractors for possible disarma- 
ment agreements with the Soviet Union next 
year. 

Nobody at the Pentagon is predicting a sig- 
nificant arms reduction. Several moves are 
underway, however, to cope with shifts in 
military procurement that would result from 
such agreements. 

An attempt is being made to study po- 
tential military spending shifts, apart from 
the impact on defense industries already in- 
dicated because of changes in weapon re- 
quirements. 

President Johnson's order last Sunday for 
the creation of an intragovernmental com- 
mittee to survey defense spending shifts and 
their impact on industry is only one indica- 
tion of the Government’s concern with the 
problem. 

Arthur Barber, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for arms control, told a meeting 
of the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics in Los Angeles last week that he 
expected visible progress toward an East- 
West arms control agreement in the next 12 
months. 


FIVE-YEAR FORECASTS PLANNED 


Mr. Barber urged contractors to look for 
new markets as insurance against reduced 
defense budgets. The present military 
spending rate is more than 651 billion a year, 
but President Johnson has forecast a cut of 
several hundred millions in the next budget. 

The Defense Department has undertaken 
5-year forecasts of military procurement, 
covering virtually all unclassified items, as 
an economic guide to industries and commu- 
nities dependent on defense contracts. 

The office of Assistant Secretary Charles J. 
Hitch, the Pentagon Comptroller, and the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses, a private re- 
search concern subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, are working jointly on the guide. 
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The guide will derive from the present 5- 
year budgeting programs based on strategic 
forecasts. The first guide for defense con- 
tractors is not expected to be ready for at 
least a year. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara _ 
said December 18 that the Nation’s economy 
could adjust to disarmament without trou- 
ble, and even with benefits. “I think that if 
we were to face a progressive series of moves 
toward disarmament, we could very easily 
adjust our industrial base to those moves 
with great benefit to our society,” he declared 
then. 

He thus made clear that any arms reduc- 
tion would allow for progressive action. But 
he did not indicate the basis of his con- 
fidence that the economy could withstand a 
cut in military spending. 

Mr. Barber, in his speech, predicted that 
more projects such as the Dyna-Soar space 
glider would be dropped. 

“What you have got to face is that the 
markets you're in are going to diminish and 
you've got to create new products,” he ad- 
vised contractors. 


SEES NEW INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Barber also said that defense in- 
dustries should not expect to compensate 
for arms procurement cuts with the manufac- 
ture of equipment that would be used for 
arms control inspection. 

He thus touched on a favorite theme of 
defense industry spokesmen in recent 
years—namely, that electronics manufac- 
turers in particular would shift their mar- 
kets from the defense industry to the dis- 
armament and disarmament inspection 
industries. 

Compared with a military spending budget 
of more than $80 billion a year and procure- 
ment contracts of more than $17 billion, he 
said, the proposed inspection systems would 
run from $10 million to $20 million, with 
more than 90 percent made up of items that 
could be bought off the shelf. 

Pentagon officials, asked to comment on 
moves for dealing with disarmament, called 
them precautions. 

Trying to cope with economic problems 
brought on by arms control measures is like 
attempting to deal with the continuing ob- 
solescence of weapons and bases, they said. 

One official appeared to summarize the 
prevailing attitude as follows: 

“It is just as easy to study defense pro- 
curement shifts in terms of disarmament 
as it is to study it in terms of weapons 
changes. In both cases the main point is 
to find out where contracts go and where 
they are taken away and what you do in 
the communities that are affected.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 13, 
1963 
PENTAGON Ax Hits MILITARY BASES 


WasHINGTON.—The Defense Department's 
impending economy plans are in response to 
pleas of the White House under both the late 
President Kennedy and President Johnson. 

Congressmen quoted Roswell L. Gilpatric, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, as saying it was 
not the Defense Department's job to consider 
unemployment and other factors, but only to 
respond to a request for economy. 

This appeared to refer to Mr. Johnson's 
emphasis on economy since succeeding the 
late President Kennedy November 22. 

President Johnson told a news conference 
last Saturday he and Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara were making a study of 
defense installations to determine which 
could be eliminated as a way of curbing 
spending. 

This base survey program predated Mr. 
Johnson's rise to the Presidency by about 244 
years. It was inaugurated by Mr. McNamara 
in March 1961, about 2 months after the Ken- 
nedy administration took office. 
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SAVINGS ESTIMATED 


At that time, the Pentagon listed 6,700 
bases and installations of various sorts, about 
4,500 of them in this country and the rest 
abroad. 

Since March 1961, the Defense Department 
says, more than 400 installations have been 
closed or reduced in scope. Claimed savings: 
about $316 million a year. 

Mr. McNamara told Congress last January 
his goal was to take more such actions, so 
that by the end of the fiscal 1965—June 30, 
1965—the annual savings will be increased to 
$442 million. 

The Navy’s 11 shipyards have been a source 
of some controversy for years. Two years 
ago, Mr. Kennedy overruled a Pentagon staff 
recommendation and ordered the Boston, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia yards kept open. 

Basically, a Navy-sponsored study showed 
earlier this year, private yards can do the 
work cheaper. 

Navy yards now are limited to overhaul, 
modernization, and repair, with private ship- 
yards handling what one Navy authority es- 
timated was 80 percent of the new naval 
construction. 


LEGISLATORS AROUSED 


Secretary of Defense McNamara announced 
Thursday that, in an economy action, he had 
ordered 26 military bases in the United States 
and 7 bases overseas to be closed or substan- 
tially reduced. 

Mr. McNamara told a news conference, “I 
have every reason to believe that studies now 
underway will lead to further reductions in 
the coming months.” 

The Defense Secretary said that, when 
the 33 bases are closed or reduced over a pe- 
riod of up to 3% years, he expects annual 
savings of $106 million. 

The move will cut off 8,500 civilian jobs and 
result in a reduction of about 7,800 military 
personnel, Mr. McNamara said. 

Every civilian employee whose job is elimi- 
nated will be offered another job opportu- 
nity, Mr. McNamara promised. 

No naval shipyards were on the list of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force bases due to be 
axed or reduced in scope. 

Rumors Wednesday said Mr. McNamara 
would move to close naval shipyards in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. One 
base in Ohio also was mentioned. 

House Speaker Jo W. McCormack, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts, acting for the entire 
Massachusetts delegation, carried to Presi- 
dent Johnson Wednesday night a bipartisan 
protest against rumored closing of the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1963] 
We Know WAT WI Want—Bvut ARE WE 
READY? 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Johnson told 
the United Nations today that “the United 
States wants to see the cold war ended, once 
and for all.” But what if it happened, or 
even began to happen? Would the United 
States be ready? 

There is already trouble ahead for a great 
many American communities, because the 
U.S. Government’s plans to cut military ex- 
penditures are running ahead of the plans to 
convert to useful civilian occupations. 

The recent decision to close some military 
bases and the ensuing cries of anguish from 
the communities involved are merely an in- 
dication of the problems ahead. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has given 
a dramatic estimate of the Nation's military 
superiority over the Communists within the 
last month. He has said that it should be 
possible for the United States to maintain 
this superiority “without overall increases in 
our defense budget. The defense budget 
will level off and perhaps decline a little.” 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 


Meanwhile, the unemployment figure for 

November was 4,292,000, or 5.9 percent of the 
work force—up from 4,177,000 in January of 
this year—and while 80 percent of the people 
are enjoying unprecedented prosperity, about 
20 percent, or over 30 million, are living on 
what the Government calls poverty stand- 
ards. 
This confronts President Johnson with two 
questions: first, whether the coming savings 
on defense are to be allocated to human 
needs for jobs, houses, schools, and hospitals 
in the city and country slums; and second, 
whether the defense cutbacks are to be cush- 
toned by an effective plan of reconversion. 

There are small reconversion committees 
scattered through the various departments 
and agencies of the Government: in the De- 
partment of Defense, the Disarmament 
Agency, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers, to mention only three. 

Walter Heller, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cll of Economic Advisers, talked to President 
Kennedy last summer about pulling these 
committees together into a Presidential Con- 
version Commission, but no decision was 
taken on this before the assassination. 

Meanwhile, Senator McGovern has intro- 
duced a bill to establish a National Economic 
Conversion Commission, and Negro leaders 
have talked to President Johnson about 
using the defense cutbacks as a means of 
dealing with the plight of the slums. 

The defense cutbacks have started, how- 
ever, and a look ahead at the production of 
nuclear weapons indicates just how serious 
this problem is likely to be as time goes on. 


CURRENT SPENDING 


At the present time the Government is 
spending over $1.5 billion a year to mine 
uranium, convert it into U-235 and pluto- 
nium, and process it into nuclear weapons. 
President Kennedy announced that we had a 
nuclear capacity in being to kill over 300 mil- 
lion human beings in a single hour. Secre- 
tary McNamara has said that we now have 
more than 500 operational long-range bal- 
listic missiles in addition to the Strategic 
Air Command, over 500 bombers on quick 
ground alert, and in stockpile or planned 
for stockpile tens of thousands of nuclear 
explosives for tactical use. 

The need for the raw materials and the 
production of these raw materials into fis- 
sionable material for weapons will accord- 
ingly decline over the rest of this decade. 
Already this year savings of “tens of millions” 
are planned in the production of fissionable 
material, though the mining costs and 
weapons-production costs will remain about 
the same. 

Eventually, however, whole towns will be 
affected. The Hanford, Wash., plant, for 
example, now employs over 6,000 and is the 
sole economic support of Richland, Wash., a 
town of over 25,000. 


THE APPALACHIAN PROBLEM 


Other towns likely to be affected are Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Savannah River, Ga., among oth- 
ers. This is not an emergency problem. No- 
body here is talking about closing up these 
plants in the foreseeable future, but con- 
version takes a long time. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is the big- 
gest user of electrical power in the country 
(6 percent). Its purchase of coal is a major 
factor in keeping the coal mines going in 
some of the poorest regions of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Illinois, and therefore plans 
for the future of these already depressed 
areas are important. 

This is the kind of problem that is likely 
to plague President Johnson. The foreign 
front was President Kennedy's major prob- 
lem, but the home front is likely to be John- 
son’s, and the need for some effective way 
to convert from the cold war to the slum 
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war is likely to be more urgent with every 
passing month. 

“Hunger, disease and ignorance,” the Pres- 
ident said, were the enemies of the United 
Nations. But they are also the enemies of 
one-fifth of the people of the United States. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 3, 1964] 
MILITARY TRIMS PUSHED 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson was seri- 
ous when he said the military would have to 
take the biggest cut in his economy drive. 

While vacationing in Texas, he has an- 
nounced a billion-dollar reduction in actual 
defense expenditures for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 

It has now been learned that he expects 
to cut another $3 billion or so from several 
weapons projects by either reducing, elimi- 
nating, or postponing them. 

The billion-dollar savings is to be an im- 
mediate reduction in defense spending in 
the fiscal year beginning in July, while the 
$3 billion or so cut in planned weapons sys- 
tems refers only to future budget requests 
as had been anticipated by President Ken- 
nedy. 

MORE REQUESTED 

Here are some of the places where the 
President intends to chalk up sizable sav- 
ings in weapons systems: 

The Minuteman: This ICBM is the coun- 
try’s primary long-range retaliatory weapon 
in any nuclear exchange with the Soviets. 

The Air Force had asked for 150 more of 
these, but President Johnson is expected to 
approve only another 50 for the moment, 
bringing the total that would be available 
to 1,000. 

TESTS SCHEDULED 


The Typhoon: Contracts for this Navy air- 
defense missile have been canceled, though 
work will go ahead on guidance and control 
systems. The Navy naturally is disappointed 
but sees this only as a stretchout, confident 
that when a simpler control and guidance 
system is developed it will get this long-range 
defense weapon. 

Strategic bomber: The Air Force has for 
some time wanted to develop a replacement 
for its B-52 and B-58 strategic bombers, 
This advanced manned precision strike sys- 
tem is not now going to get the green light 
though some recent stories have suggested 
it would. There will be funds for making 
further studies of this weapons system—but 
nothing like what its advocates had expected 
for its immediate development. 

Weapons modernization: The Army has 
been pushing a modernization program for 
some time—a new rifle, new tank, etc., etc. 
All this comes into money when these items 
have to be produced by the thousands or 
even millions. 

Some $3 billion has been earmarked for 
weapons modernization for the Army in mili- 
tary plans. This now, it appears is to be re- 
duced to nearer $2.2 billion—or a reduction 
in the neighborhood of $800 million. Devel- 
opment of Army weapons has by no means 
been discarded. But it is stretched out, and 
in some cases postponed. 

Attack submarines: The Navy, which is 
concerned about the growing size of the So- 
viet submarine fleet, is getting six nuclear 
attack submarines in the upcoming budget, 
but it had wanted more. 


[From the New York Times, Dec, 13, 1963] 
List oF MILITARY BASES AFFECTED BY ECONOMY 
ORDER 

WASHINGTON, December 12.—Following is a 
list of military installations affected by the 
announcement of Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara with the kind of cut- 
back to be made: 
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ALABAMA 


Mobile: Theodore Terminal of the Army 
will be declared excess in July 1964, and 
turned over to the General Services Adminis- 
tration (GSA) for disposal. 

Air Force Reserve troop carrier operations 
at Bates Field will be transferred to Brooklyn 
Air Force Base, Mobile, by December 1964. 

ARIZONA 

Litchfield Park: Naval air facility to be 
declared excess and turned over to GSA for 
disposal in stages spread over 344 years end- 
ing June 30, 1967. Aircraft storage, reclama- 
tion and d 1 operations at Litchfield 
will ve combined with similar Air Force ac- 
tivities at Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, 
Tucson, and aircraft maintenance operations 
transferred to west coast naval air stations. 

ARKANSAS 

The Army's Fort Chaffee at Fort Smith will 
be inactivated and its current training mis- 
sion transferred to other Army training 
camps by the end of June 1965. 

CALIFORNIA 

Mira Loma Air Force Station at Ontario 
will be closed and its mission transferred to 
other installations in the area by December 
1964. 

San Francisco: Army oversea supply agency 
will be closed by July 1964. 

San Diego: The naval repair facility will 
be shut down by January 1965, and its sched- 
uled overhaul work transferred to Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard. The facility will be retained 
for other purposes, not immediately specified. 

Stockton: Navy storage activity at the 
Stockton Annex to be inactivated by Decem- 
ber 1965, and turned over to GSA for dis- 
posal. Communication station will be re- 
tained. 

GEORGIA 

Byron: Navy forms and publications sup- 
ply office will be moved to Naval Supply 
Depot, Philadelphia, and installation turned 
over to GSA for disposal by September 1964. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago: 5th Army headquarters will be 
relocated to Fort Sheridan, Ill., and present 
facility turned over to GSA for disposal by 
June 1966. 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: The Army's Camp Leroy 
Johnson will be declared excess and the 
property returned to the New Orleans Levee 
Board. Training missions will be transferred 
to Fort Eustis, Va. New Orleans Army Ter- 
minal personnel will be housed in improved 
facilities in the area, with completion sched- 
uled for June 1964. The Army’s oversea 
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supply agency, now at the Army terminal, 
will be phased out by July 1964. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville: Greenville Air Force Base will 
be declared excess and turned over to GSA 
for disposal by June 1965, Training mis- 
sions will be transferred to other air bases. 

NEVADA 

Reno: Activities at Stead Air Force Base 
will be reduced to Air Defense Command 
radar operations. The airfield and excess 
facilities will be inactivated and all other 
missions assigned to other Air Force bases 
by June 1966. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester: Air Force Reserve training at 
Grenier Field will be transferred to Pease Air 
Force Base, N.H., by June 1966. Grenier 
Field will be retained for Air National Guard 
use. 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn: The Army's oversea supply 
agency at the Brooklyn Army Terminal will 
be phased out by July 1964. 

Long Island: The Army’s Fort Tilden will 
be inactivated except for the Reserve training 
center. However, all real property to be re- 
tained for possible future use. Nike sites 
will be relocated to Montauk Point (Camp 
Hero) and Lido Beach by December 1966. 

New York City: Army’s Fort Totten will 
be inactivated except for Reserve training 
center and family housing. All real estate 
will be retained for possible future use. 
Army Air Defense Command Headquarters 
will be moved to an unspecified location. All 
actions at Fort Totten to be completed by 
December 1966. 

Port Washington: Navy Training Device 
Center will be declared excess and turned 
over to GSA for disposal by December 1965. 
Activity will be relocated to the Federal cen- 
ter at former Mitchel Air Force Base. 

Rome: Supply mission at Rome air mate- 
riel area will be relocated to other Air Force 
depots by June 1967. The parent base, Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base, remains active. 

Schenectady: Army's Schenectady-Voor- 
heesville Depot will be declared excess and 
turned over to GSA for disposal by Decem- 
ber 1966. Continuing supply missions will 
be relocated to other depots. 

Staten Island: Army’s Miller Field will be 
inactivated and activities relocated to the 
Lakehurst, N.J., Naval Air Station by June 
1965. The property will be retained for Re- 
serve training and other possible future use. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Elizabeth City: Naval air facility will be 
declared excess and disposed of by January 
1965. 
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OHIO 

Port Clinton: Supply and maintenance 
mission at Erie Army Depot will be discon- 
tinued and relocated to other Army depots by 
December 1966. Test and proof-firing activ- 
ities will be retained. 

TEXAS 

Fort Worth: Forth Worth Army Depot will 
be declared excess and turned over to GSA 
by December 1965. Supply and maintenance 
missions will be relocated to other Army 
depots. 

San Marcos: Army’s Camp Gary, now in- 
active, will be turned over to GSA for dis- 
posal by December 1964. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that, 
under the order previously entered, the 
Senate adjourn until tomorrow, at 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 16, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 15, 1964: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Argentina. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Yugoslavia. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, vice Roswell L. 
Gilpatric, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Stephen Ailes, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Secretary of the Army, vice Cyrus 
Roberts Vance. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Welcome to President Segni of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon it was our pleasure to have as 
the guest of the American people the dis- 
tinguished President of Italy, His Ex- 
cellency Antonio Segni, who delivered an 
eloquent address at a joint session of 
the U.S. Congress. President Segni 


spoke from the heart and as a sincere 
friend of the United States. 

The relations between our country and 
Italy have for many years now been most 
cordial and at the highest level of friend- 
ship. There exists excellent cooperation 
between our two countries in dealing with 
common world problems, and there is a 
growing solidarity in the thinking and 
actions of the two nations. The invita- 
tion extended to President Segni by Pres- 
ident Johnson to visit the United States, 
is, therefore, very timely and proper. 

Italy was one of the original signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and has on various occasions 
joined with the United States in propos- 
ing measures to strengthen this alliance. 


It has contributed significantly to the 
mutual defense of the free world in gen- 
eral, and Western Europe and the United 
States in particular. 

President Segni has taken a leading 
part in the achievements of his country 
in recent years. He is a firm believer in 
democratic principles and in Western 
unity, as evidenced by his address before 
Congress today. It was because of his 
dedication to such principles and his 
leadership ability that he was chosen to 
head the Republic of Italy and the peo- 
ple of Italy at this significant period in 
human events. 

As such, we welcome President Segni 
as the distinguished spokesman of the 
Italian people and leading statesman of 
his nation. We want to assure him of 
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our continued friendship and coopera- 
tion in every effort to attain world peace, 
economic prosperity, and better under- 
standing. 

President Segni can well be proud of 
the millions of Italian immigrants who 
came to the United States, settled here, 
helped build our country to its present 
great heights of achievement, contrib- 
uted to our economy and culture, and 
to the development of our democratic 
institutions. Americans of Italian origin 
have won the respect and esteem of all 
for their hard work, loyalty, and patri- 
otism. They have helped to build this 
bridge of friendship with Italy which has 
brought both nations closer together. 


Cordova Championship Football Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, night 
before last the citizens of Cordova, Ala., 
in my home county of Walker, gathered 
to honor the 28 young men of the 1963 
Cordova Blue Devil football team and the 
men who coached them to the Alabama 
State championship. The members of 
this team effectively combined physical 
prowess, skill, determination, sportsman- 
ship, and hard work to produce a foot- 
ball team that won 9 games and tied 
the 10th, scoring a total of 265 points to 
their opponents 58. This outstanding 
team was named Walker County Cham- 
pion, Wal-Win Conference Champion, 
and the AA champion football team of 
the State of Alabama. The members of 
the team are: Frankie Brown, Mike 
Franks, Donny Cordell, Terrell Foster, 
Larry Fowler, Ed Gilchrist, Ralph Gur- 
ganus, Terry Howell, Benny Huggins, 
Larry Hunt, Chris Hyche, John Ingram, 
Tommy Jean, Dwight Kirkpatrick, Ernie 
Laird, Mike Moncrief, Phillip Morrow, 
Tim O’Neil, Richard Perrin, Ed Pickrell, 
Bobby Russell, David Sargent, Guy 
Tatum, Jr., Clarence VanHorn, James 
Williams, Jimmy Barrentine, Teddy 
Sargent, and Junior Johnson. The team 
is ably coached by Wayne Grubb and 
Maury Fowler. 

Mr. Speaker, we have become in- 
creasingly alarmed in recent years at 
the low standards of physical fitness of 
many of our young people. The statis- 
tics on the number of young men re- 
jected by our Armed Forces because of 
failure to meet physical standards has 
been shocking. 

I am proud of the striking contrast 
to this trend that has been evidenced 
by these young men of Cordova. Cor- 
dova is a town of 3,000 people. The 
area is a coal mining center, and is 
Classified as an economically depressed 
area because of chronic unemployment. 
The young men of Cordova have not, 
however, succumbed to the softness that 
has resulted in too many physically un- 
fit young men. They have not let the 
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temporary economic problems of their 
area dampen their enthusiasm or their 
determination to excel. 

I am proud of the academic stand- 
ards of Cordova High School and I am 
proud of its athletic achievements. I 
congratulate the fine teachers and 
coaches at Cordova for their success in 
building the minds and bodies of these 
young people, and I congratulate the 
members of the student body for their 
pursuit and attainment of excellence. 

I believe my colleagues in the Congress 
share my great faith in the future of 
America, secure in the knowledge that 
the farms, towns, and cities can produce 
as Cordova has produced, educated, 
physically fit young Americans who are 
eager to challenge tomorrow and deter- 
mined to meet all the challenges that 
tomorrow may bring. 


U.S. Interests Involved in Arab-Israel 
Water Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic, indeed, for the Arab people that 
its leaders have chosen to disregard 
cruelly the welfare of their own people 
and have concentrated solely on their 
enmity toward Israel. The avowed 
purpose of the Nasser-inspired Arab 
military accord of 13 Arab States is the 
downfall of Israel. All efforts to resolve 
peaceably the Jordan River disputes 
have been unavailing. The Arab leaders 
remain intransigent despite the fact 
that a plan has been worked out for the 
use of the water of the Jordan River 
which would bring decided economic ad- 
vantages to both the people of the Arab 
States and to the people of Israel. It is 
obvious that the wish to hurt Israel 
takes precedence in the minds of the 
Arab politicians over concern for the 
well-being and economic development of 
the Arab people. 

Moreover, grave dangers to the peace 
in the Middle East lurk in the accord 
reached by Arab heads of state to set up 
an allied military command with perma- 
nent headquarters and a separate staff 
and budget to deprive Israel of water 
from the Jordan. 

The United States has a great interest 
in peace in the Middle East, and it would 
be most advantageous to our own self- 
interest were President Johnson to send 
his representative to Arab leaders to 
express the concern of the United 
States. In doing so, the President will 
be following an action parallel to that 
which he took when he gave Attorney 
General Kennedy his recent sensitive 
assignment. 

Certainly the Arab leaders must be 
aware that Congress spoke most forcibly 
when enacting the foreign aid bill. The 
House report on foreign aid states: 

Consideration should be given to the 
withholding of economic assistance from 
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those countries which persist in policies of 
belligerence and in preparations for their 
execution, 


The act itself states: 


(i) No assistance shall be provided under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country which the President determines is 
engaging in or preparing for aggressive mili- 
tary efforts directed against— 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance 
under this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, until the Presi- 
dent determines that such military efforts or 
preparations have ceased and he reports to 
the Congress that he has received assurances 
satisfactory to him that such military efforts 
or preparations will not be renewed. This 
restriction may not be waived pursuant to 
any authority contained in this Act. 


No language can be clearer and no 
warning more specific. 


Provide Medical Care for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, hospi- 
tal care for our senior citizens is one of 
the most vital problems of our Nation to- 
day. Itis my earnest hope that this ses- 
sion of Congress will recognize the health 
needs of our senior citizens, and pass nec- 
essary legislation to assist them. Fol- 
lowing are my remarks before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which has 
this legislation under consideration: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I am grateful that 
your committee is considering the King-An- 
derson bill, to provide under the social se- 
curity program for payment for hospital 
and related services to aged beneficiaries. 
Ever since coming to Congress, I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide medical aid for 
senior citizens under the social security pro- 
gram. Early in this session of Congress, I 
introduced a bill identical with the King- 
Anderson bill, to show my strong support. 

You have before you the report of the 
Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly, of 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging. 
This shows that after 3 years of operation, 
the Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 
aged program has proved to be at best an 
ineffective and piecemeal approach to the 
health problems of the Nation's 18 million 
older citizens. It is still not a national pro- 
gram. Stringent eligibility tests, recovery 
provisions, and responsible relative provi- 
sions have severely limited participation in 
the 28 States where it is in operation. Such 
provisions not only are disruptive of familial 
relationships, but also deter many proud 
people from seeking the care they need be- 
cause they do not wish to involve their 
families. 

The help provided by the King-Anderson 
bill constitutes the only intelligent, realistic, 
and responsible method of meeting the des- 
perate medical need faced by our senior citi- 
zens. Reports show that our aged are un- 
able to afford health insurance or are con- 
sidered too poor a risk. Although a small 
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percentage carry some hospital insurance, it 
usually falls far short of meeting the high 
costs of lengthy illnesses. The aged are 
forced to apply to public or private welfare 
agencies for payment of medical bills or to 
seek free care from hospitals and physicians. 
Rather than submit to either of these al- 
ternatives, many neglect their health and 
do not seek the care they desperately need. 
Our Nation is the richest on earth; how can 
we continue to force such indignities upon 
our senior citizens; how can we ignore the 
sufferings of those denied medical help? 

Our fellow citizens do not wish to sit 
back and wait for sickness to strike and 
then have to ask for help through public 
assistance programs. They dread the 
thought of having to ask for charity. They 
are anxious to participate in a program 
which will assure them of their independence 
in dealing with the high costs of medical 
care. They prefer to earn the benefits which 
will safeguard them in their old age and 
keep them off the public assistance rolls. We 
pride ourselves in this Nation on respect for 
the dignity of human beings; to tell our 
older citizens that we will take care of them, 
somehow, under welfare programs or the 
Kerr-Mills program which is meant to help 
only the “medically indigent” aged, is an 
insult to them and is inconsistent with our 
dedication to the improvement in the gen- 
eral welfare of all our citizens. 

You have statistics before you which show 
that there are 18 million Americans aged 65 
and up—8.7 percent of the population. 
These persons require three times as much 
hospital care as those who are younger, and 
health costs average twice that of younger 
persons. Yet their income is only about 
one-third of that of younger persons. Senior 
citizens today can barely afford the neces- 
sities of life; adequate medical care costs 
are prohibitive. Studies show clearly that 
most retired persons cannot pay hospital 
expenses from income, nor can they afford to 
buy adequate insurance. Those plans which 
are reasonable enough for any substantial 
number of the aged to afford can provide 
only severely limited benefits. It is reported 
that nearly a million of our elderly people 
have had their life’s savings wiped out by 
high medical and hospital costs. 

The American Medical Association, this 
program's bitterest foe, continues to lobby 
vigorously against this legislation. I recog- 
nize that the battle we face to secure passage 
of this bill is a tough one, but I insist that 
it must be won. 

Hospitalization is the costliest part of old- 
age medical care; therefore, a program that 
will bring medical care within reach of the 
aged, by covering most in hospital and related 
costs, is urgently needed. Under social secu- 
rity, people will be enabled to pay for their 
protection during the time they can best 
afford to contribute, while they are working. 
Necessity of a means test is avoided; benefits 
are available as a matter of right. Elderly 
persons would be assured of proper care, and 
a great burden would be lifted from their 
children. 

There is overwhelming evidence before 
your committee to show that adequate 
health insurance protection could be pro- 
vided for the aged more economically 
through social security than under any other 
plan or program. 

I have received many hundreds of pathetic 
letters from my constituents in which they 
describe their great need for medical atten- 
tion and their inability to secure it under ex- 
isting conditions, or their reluctance to ask 
for help because of an embarrassing means 
test and the hardships which will be inflicted 
on their families. Others live in fear of the 
day when they will have to meet the prob- 
lem. How sad it is that our senior citizens 
must spend their last years in this troubled 
and unhappy frame of mind when they are 
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entitled to retirement years filled with peace 
of mind. 

How tragic it is that with the extensive 
proof which has been made available to your 
committee, showing the grave need which ex- 
ists for the King-Anderson bill and proving 
the desirability of -providing hospital care 
under the social security program, there has 
been so much delay in considering the bill. 
Millions of persons are begging for approval 
of the bill by your committee and passage 
by the Congress. I have been pleading for 
years to have the opportunity to vote on the 
measure, as have all other Members of Con- 
gress who have the interests of our senior 
citizens at heart. 

I can no longer treat this major problem 
of our senior citizens with equanimity; I 
cannot dismiss their sufferings and hard- 
ships from my mind and make no effort to 
help them; I cannot, in answer to their pleas 
for desperately needed help, vaguely wave 
them in the direction of public welfare or 
financial ruin and further deprivations. 

Congress must take favorable action on 
this grave problem now. Our senior citizens 
deserve this consideration. Millions of let- 
ters, thousands of editorials, speeches, re- 
ports, all point up the need for the King- 
Anderson bill, and our responsible citizens 
are demanding that Congress meet its re- 
sponsibility without further delay and pass 
the bill. 

I urge your committee to heed these re- 
quests and report the bill favorably, so that 
Congress may have the opportunity to take 
action in the near future. There has already 
been unconscionable delay in connection 
with this legislation and the promises made 
to senior citizens that they would be given 
this relief must now be fulfilled. 


Smoking and Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 12, Dr. Luther Terry, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, made pub- 
lic the report of a special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Smoking and Health. The 
report was prepared over a 14-month 
period by 10 private scientists, all ex- 
perts in their respective fields. In writ- 
ing the report, the scientists reviewed 
over 8,000 existing studies on different 
aspects of smoking and health. The 
Committee reached the conclusion: 

In view of the continuing and mounting 
evidence from many sources, it is the judg- 
ment of the Committee that cigarette smok- 
ing contributes substantially to mortality 
from certain specific diseases and to the 
overall death rate. 


They also concluded that the health 
hazard of smoking is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant appropriate reme- 
dial action. 

The findings of this report will, of 
course, be of great interest to every doc- 
tor in this country, and to the 70 million 
Americans who smoke regularly. In 
this country, roughly two-thirds of the 
men and almost one-third of the women 
over 18 smoke regularly. 

There are many questions regarding 
what the effect of this report will be. 
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The Tobacco Institute has suggested that 
there will be a temporary slowdown in 
cigarette consumption. 

Regarding cigarette consumption, it is 
interesting to note that in the year 1900 
the per-person consumption of cigarettes 
was about 50 a year. By 1963, it had 
risen to about 4,000 cigarettes per year 
per person. 

In considering what the possible effects 
of the Government report will be, I think 
the experience in Great Britain is mean- 
ingful. In March of 1962, the Royal 
College of Surgeons made a report 
reaching conclusions similar to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Yet, cigarette consumption in: 
Englana fell off only 3 percent in 1962, 
and set a record in 1963. This occurred 
despite Government efforts to educate 
the public regarding the hazard of smok- 
ing and restrictions on smoking adver- 
tisements aimed at young people. 

U.S. Government officials concerned 
with health have a responsibility to put 
the facts on this issue before the public. 
Because this is such a strong and wide- 
spread habit, and, as the report stated, 
provides such a “psychological crutch” to 
Americans, it is unlikely that people will 
abruptly quit smoking, barring basic 
changes in the nature of us all. 

Legislation will probably be considered 
by the Congress regarding the labeling of 
cigarettes, and cigarette advertising, but 
it seems to me that it would be unwise 
to try and legislate this habit out of ex- 
istence and repeat the fiasco of our pro- 
hibition era. 

What is definitely needed is intensified 
research on how tobacco products and 
tobacco smoke can be modified to reduce 
any harmful effects. There is a great 
deal more to be known about this sub- 
ject. The tobacco industry, the Govern- 
ment, and private researchers must ac- 
celerate their efforts to identify and 
remove hazardous components. In the 
last 10 years, the tobacco industry has 
sponsored over 87% million in research 
to accomplish this. The Federal Gov- 
ernment spends about $144 million each 
year on tobacco-related research. These 
efforts must be intensified. Experts in 
the fleld have indicated that the ulti- 
mate development of less harmful cig- 
arettes is feasible. 

Studies should also be made by the 
Government, the tobacco industry, and 
economists regarding the possible eco- 
nomic effects if there was a reduction in 
tobacco consumption. At the present 
time, tobacco is the Nation's fifth largest 
cash crop. It supports an $8 billion busi- 
ness. Over 700,000 farm families are 
engaged in tobacco production and to- 
bacco factories employ almost 100,000 
people. In addition, there is a huge re- 
tail and wholesale business supported by 
tobacco, and over 300,000 Americans 
hold stock in tobacco companies. The 
industry spends over $170 million a year 
on advertising, including $134 million in 
television alone. 

In southern Maryland, over 6,000 farm 
families are engaged in tobacco produc- 
tion, and the $20 million tobacco crop is 
the No. 1 farm cash crop in Maryland, 
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wheat. One possible economic answer is 
diversification within the tobacco indus- 
try. Philip Morris, for example, is 
already doing this, with over 20 percent 
of its income coming from the produc- 
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tion of razor blades, scissors, and pack- 
ages. Last, but not least, a final impor- 
tant economic consideration cannot be 
overlooked. At the present time, the 
tobacco industry pays over $3 billion a 
year in taxes, $2 billion of which goes to 
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the Federal Government, and $1 billion 
to the State. A drop in these revenues 
would certainly affect all citizens. It is 
clear that much more research is vitally 
needed, and the current Federal efforts 
in this field must be expanded. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Almighty and everlasting God: At 
morning and evening and noonday, in 
Thy light, we would see life steadily and, 
seeing it whole, discern in it Thy purpose 
for us and for all Thy children. 

Thou art revealed to us in the order 
of the world in which we live, in the 
beauty which opens vistas in a world be- 
yond our senses. We find Thee in the 
truth our minds discover and, above all, 
in spiritual life as we touch it in the 
noblest sons of men. 

Thou knowest the lure of temptation 
to be less than our best; Thou under- 
standest the drain of our daily work and 
the limitations of our strength. In all 
our relationships with our fellows, grant 
us, we pray Thee, the grace of meekness 
and the power of self-control. Remove 
far from us all hypocrisy and pretense. 
Help us this day to speak only such words 
and to do only such things as will leave 
no regret at the setting of the sun. 

As we lift up our hearts for divine help, 
in these days that baffle our human wis- 
dom and discernment, come down the 
secret stairs by which Thou canst enter 
every contrite heart, for Thou hast 
taught us that out of the heart are the 
issues of life. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 15, 1964, was dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


WINSTON L. PROUTY, a Senator 
from the State of Vermont, attended the 
session of the Senate today. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1057) to promote 


the cause of criminal justice by providing 
for the representation of defendants who 
are financially unable to obtain an ade- 
quate defense in criminal cases in the 
courts of the United States, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1604) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, relating to the 
transfer of producer rice acreage allot- 
ments, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Joseph W. Barr, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 


tees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John R. Reilly, of Iowa, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the unex- 


ore term of 7 years from September 26, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion of Mr. Humpnrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following. com- 
munication and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations during fiscal 
year 1965 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels, and research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 

A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Agency, for the fiscal year 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF PEACE CORPS ACT 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend’ further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN GRAND 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract to author- 
ize Dr. Watson M. Lacy to continue to pro- 
vide medical, surgical, and hospital serv- 
ices for the public on the south rim of 
Grand Canyon National Park (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION CON- 
TRACT IN Hor SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed amendment to the concession 
contract with the Quapaw Bath House Co. 
to operate a bathhouse in Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park and to obtain hot waters there- 
for (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN FUNDS OF PAWNEE 
TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT oF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, National Me- 
diation Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Board, 
including the report of the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


APPROPRIATIONS FoR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington. D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 256. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to make 
certain investigations (Rept. No. 819); re- 
ferred to Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration., 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 257. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to in- 
vestigate matters pertaining to public and 
private housing (Rept. No. 820); referred to 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


REPORT ENTITLED “OPERATION OF 
ARTICLE VII, NATO STATUS OF 
FORCES TREATY” (S. REPT. NO. 
818) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 12, 1963, the full Committee on 
Armed Services approved the annual re- 
port entitled “Operation of Article VIL 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty” together 
with other jurisdictional operations. 

I submit to the Senate this report and 
ask that it be printed, with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed, as re- 
= ha by the Senator from North Caro- 

a. 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 
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resolution (S. Res. 261) to study admin- 
istrative practice and procedure, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of administrative practice and 
procedure within the departments and agen- 
cies of the United States in the exercise of 
their rulemaking, licensing, and adjudica- 
tory functions, including a study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, with a view to determining whether ad- 
ditional legislation is required to provide for 
the fair, impartial, and effective performance 
of such functions. 

Sec.2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,600 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $120,- 
000 shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 262) to investigate 
antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States, which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to make a complete, comprehensive, and 
continuing study and investigation of un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and of 
the antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States, their administration, inter- 
pretation, operation, enforcement, and ef- 
fect, and to determine and from time to 
time redetermine the nature and extent of 
any legislation which may be necessary or 
desirable for— 

(1>) clarification of existing law to elimi- 
nate conflicts and uncertainties where nec- 
essary; 

(2) improvement of the administration 
and enforcement of existing laws; and 

(3) supplementation of existing law to 
provide any additional substantive, proce- 
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dural, or organizational legislation which 
may be needed for the attainment of the 
fundamental objects of the laws and the 
efficient administration and enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the mi- 
nority is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $1,600 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$512,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund for the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


CONSIDERATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO GOVERNMENT CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRA- 
TIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 263) to consider mat- 
ters pertaining to Government charters, 
holidays, and celebrations, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization ~ 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to con- 
sider all matters to Federal char- 
ters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $7,500, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION OF STUDY OF 
MATTERS PERTAINING TO CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 

resolution (S. Res. 264) authorizing a 

study of matters pertaining to constitu- 

tional amendments, which, under the 
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rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
constitutional amendments. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,600 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its ac- 
tivities and findings, together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $68,- 
215.93, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 265) to investigate 
matters pertaining to constitutional 
rights, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 186 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
constitutional rights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,600 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
‘partments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
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ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$165,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 266) to study matters 
pertaining to immigration and naturali- 
zation, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 
(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
immigration and naturalization. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$135,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 267) to study and ex- 
amine the Federal judicial system, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to conduct a study and examination of the 
administration, practice and procedures of 
the Federal judicial system with a view to 
determining the legislation, if any, which 
may be necessary or desirable in order toin- 
crease the efficiency of the Federal courts in 
the just and expeditious adjudication of the 
cases, controversies, and other matters which 
may be brought before them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
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January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis professional, technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $1,600, 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of departments and agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1965. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OPERATION, AND ENFORCE- 
MENT OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 268) to investigate 
the administration, operation, and en- 
forcement of the Internal Security Act, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, insofar as they relate to the au- 
thority of the committee, to make a com- 
plete and continuing study and investiga- 
tion of (1) the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, as amended; (2) the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of other 
laws relating to espionage, sabotage, and the 
protection of the internal security of the 
United States; and (3) the extent, nature, 
and effect of subversive activities in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
including, but not limited to, espionage, 
sabotage, and infiltration by persons who 
are or may be under the domination of the 
foreign government or organizations con- 
trolling the world Communist movement or 
any other movement seeking to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the mi- 
nority is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so elected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$360,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 269) to investigate 
national penitentiaries, which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 186 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and inspect 
national penitentiaries. 

Sec. 2, For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. enses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


EXAMINATION OF ADMINISTRATION 
OF PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 270) to examine and 
review the administration of the Patent 
Office, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
duct a full and complete examination and 
review of the administration of the Patent 
Office and a complete examination and review 
of the statutes relating to patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than Janury 31, 1965. 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS 
CREATED BY FLOW OF REFUGEES 
AND ESCAPEES FROM COMMUNIS- 
TIC TYRANNY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 271) to investigate 
problems created by flow of refugees and 
escapees from communistic tyranny, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
{ts jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to the prob- 
lems created by the flow of refugees and 
escapees from Communist tyranny. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1964 to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965 inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec, 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$87,500 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF REVISION AND CODIFI- 
CATION OF THE STATUTES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 272) to study revision 
and codification of the statutes of the 
United States, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
to revision and codification of the statutes 
of the United States. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
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able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That if more than 
one counsel is employed, the minority is au- 
thorized to select one person for appoint- 


ment, and the person so selected shall be 


appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $1,600 than the highest rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its And- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$28,200, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 273) to investigate 
the administration of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to conduct a further examination and 
review of the administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and 
consider proposed legislation affecting said 
Acts, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $60,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 274) to investigate 
juvenile delinquency, which, under the 
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rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to juvenile delinquency in the United 
States, including (a) the extent and char- 
acter of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States and its causes and contributing fac- 
tors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions 
of law, including chapters 402 and 403 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, in deal- 
ing with youthful offenders of Federal laws; 
(c) sentences imposed on, or other correc- 
tional action taken with respect to, youthful 
offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the ex- 
tent to which juveniles are violating Fed- 
eral laws relating to the sale or use of 
narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation, as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $188,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 2428. A bill to authorize a study of 
means of increasing the capacity and se- 
curity of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corrom when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. CLARK, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Youne of Ohio, and 
Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2429. A bill to confer upon the Federal 
Trade Commission the power and duty to 
regulate the advertising and labeling of 
cigarettes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 2430. A bill to bring under control the 
health hazards produced by the smoking of 
cigarettes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
KUCHEL, and Mrs. SMITH) : 

S. 2431. A bill to provide health care for 
persons 65 years of age and over through 
contributory social insurance, and a com- 
plementary basic national private insurance 
plan; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. Case, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. KucHEL, and Mr. SCOTT) : 

S. 2432. A bill to provide for a comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of the adequacy 
of the present system of compulsory military 
training under the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keattinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request) : 

S. 2433. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Russet, when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2434. A bill for the relief of Araxie 
Puzant Tekeyan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2435. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Stanley Wing Handford, U.S. Navy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2436. A bill for the relief of Mihajlo 
Radosavljevic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 146. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a bipartisan com- 
mission to make a study and investigation of 
the food and fiber policies of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 260); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That the Special Committee 
on Aging established by S. Res. 33, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, agreed to on February 13, 
1961, as amended and supplemented, is here- 
by extended through January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of such com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of any and all matters 
pertaining to problems of older people, in- 
cluding but not limited to, problems of main- 
taining health, of assuring adequate income, 
of finding employment, of engaging in pro- 
ductive and rewarding activity, of securing 
proper housing, and, when necessary, care or 
assistance. No proposed legislation shall be 
referred to such committee, and such com- 
mittee shall not have power to report by bill 
or otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. The said committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
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periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, except that a lesser num- 
ber, to be fixed by the committee, shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony. 

Sec. 5. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized (1) to employ on 
a temporary basis from February 1, 1964, 
through January 31, 1965, such technical, 
clerical, or other assistants, experts, and 
consultants as it deems advisable: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $1,600 
than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (2) with the prior con- 
sent of the executive department or agency 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $213,000 from Febru- 
ary 1, 1964, through January 31, 1965, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chalr- 
man of the committee. 

Sec. 7. The time for filing a final report 
is hereby extended to January 31, 1965. The 
committee shall cease to exist at the close 
of business on January 31, 1965. 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 261) to study admin- 
istrative practice and procedure, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


INVESTIGATION OF ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 262) to investigate 
antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States, which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


CONSIDERATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO GOVERNMENT CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRA- 
TIONS 
Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 

resolution (S. Res. 263) to consider mat- 
ters pertaining to Government charters, 
holidays, and celebrations, which, under 
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the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION OF STUDY OF 
MATTERS PERTAINING TO CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 264) authorizing a 
study of matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional amendments, which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 265) to investigate 
matters pertaining to constitutional 
rights, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res, 266) to study matters 
pertaining to immigration and naturali- 
zation, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


STUDY OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 267) to study and 
examine the Federal judicial system, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
12 appears under a separate head- 
ng. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OPERATION, AND ENFORCE- 
MENT OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res, 268) to investigate the 
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administration, operation, and enforce- 

ment of the Internal Security Act, which, 

under the rule, was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Rules and Administration. 
(See the above resolution printed in 

full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 

es appears under a separate head- 
5 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 269) to investigate 
national penitentiaries, which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


EXAMINATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 270) to examine and 
review the administration of the Patent 
Office, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 


full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 

INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS 


CREATED BY FLOW OF REFUGEES 
AND ESCAPEES FROM COMMUNIS- 
TIC TYRANNY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 271) to investigate 
problems created by flow of refugees and 
escapees from communistic tyranny, 
which, under the rule, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) < 


STUDY OF REVISION AND CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE STATUTES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 272) to study revision 
and codification of the statutes of the 
United States, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 273) to investigate the 
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administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 274) to investigate 
juvenile delinquency, which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a_ separate 
heading.) 


NEEDED—A NEW PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the de- 
plorable series of events in Panama and 
the Canal Zone in recent days has fo- 
cused new attention on the Panama Ca- 
nal, and evoked new interest in our re- 
lations with Panama. But in all the ex- 
citement, the status and future of the 
canal itself have been almost over- 
looked. 

The evidence is now increasingly clear 
that the present canal will be obsolete 
by 1980, its capacity strained to the 
saturation point. 

Over the last 10 years, the number of 
ships passing through the canal has in- 
creased from 7,000 to more than 12,000 
a year. A study prepared by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in 1957 estimated 
that by 1975, 12,000 ships a year would 
be passing through the canal. The re- 
cent upsurge in traffic has treated their 
forecasts harshly, for 1960 was the first 
year when transits exceeded 12,000, 15 
years earlier than the prediction. 

The capacity of the canal also is being 
strained by its inability to handle many 
of the supertankers and large merchant 
ships now being constructed. Further- 
more, none of the Navy’s modern, large 
aircraft carriers can use the canal, 
simply because they are too big. 

As use of the canal increases, so does 
its economic importance to the United 
States and to international trade gen- 
erally. It is worth noting that nearly 60 
percent of cargo carried through the 
canal in 1962 involved the commerce of 
the United States. 

For these reasons, I believe it is im- 
portant that prompt studies be under- 
taken of the means either to increase 
the capacity of the Panama Canal, or to 
construct a new interoceanic canal to 
meet the future needs of commerce and 
the national defense. 

Such a study should include a care- 
ful review, including on-site surveys, of 
potential locations for a new canal, 
whether in Panama, Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, or elsewhere, and should 
also cover the possibility of building a 
sea level canal, to avoid the use of cost- 
ly and time-consuming locks. 
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The construction of a new canal, in 
some other country, would have special 
advantages which must be thoroughly 
explored in such a study. It would, of 
course, put an end to the Panamanian 
monopoly which could well become an 
irritant to other Latin American coun- 
tries, as well as to us. It would provide 
an alternative route for shipping, should 
disasters of any type force the closing of 
one canal or curtail its usage. 

It is also true that such a study would 
give the United States an improved bar- 
gaining position and would strengthen 
the hand of the President in meeting the 
present situation. However, that is not 
my primary purpose in introducing this 
bill, and it should not be considered in 
any sense a threat to the Republic of 
Panama. 

My bill is identical to proposed legis- 
lation submitted to the 87th Congress by 
the Kennedy administration in 1962, ex- 
cept that instead of directing the Pan- 
ama Canal Company to make the study, 
it empowers the President to appoint 
a commission, including a representa- 
tive or representatives of the Company. 
I believe that this study is of such vital 
importance that it should not be nar- 
rowed to one agency of the Government. 

I hope this bill will have the back- 
ing of the administration; and as soon 
as the bill has been referred to com- 
mittee, I shall request early hearings, 
and shall seek to expedite action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2428) to authorize a study 
of means of increasing the capacity and 
security of the Panama Canal, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Cor- 
TON, was received, read twice by its ti- 
tle, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING—A TIME 
FOR ACTION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this has been a painful week for many 
millions of Americans. Smoking is a 
habit that does not die easily. The re- 
port of the Surgeon General’s Commit- 
tee on Smoking and Health is no well- 
meaning sermon to be acknowledged and 
then ignored. It is not a parental lec- 
ture. It is not an echo of Victorian mo- 
rality. It is a massive, unequivocal, and 
unimpeachable scientific indictment of 
cigarette smoking. These are the Com- 
mittee's findings: 

Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
‘sufficient importance in the United States 
to warrant appropriate remedial action. 

In view of the continuing and mounting 
evidence from many sources, it is the judg- 
ment of the Committee that cigarette smok- 
ing contributes substantially to mortality 
from certain specific diseases and to the over- 
all death rate. 

Cigarette smoking is causally related to 
lung cancer in men; the magnitude of the 
effect of cigarette smoking far outweighs all 
other factors. The data for women, though 
less extensive, point in the same direction. 

Cigarette smoking is the most important of 
the causes of chronic bronchitis in the United 
States, and increases the risk of dying from 
chronic bronchitis. 
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Last Saturday, at noon, this report ex- 
ploded upon the American conscious- 
ness. Even the legendary smoker who 
had heard so much about the hazards 
of smoking that he vowed to give up read- 
ing could not avoid the impact of the 
Committee’s message. It has truly been 
a painful week for millions of Americans. 

But what happens next week? No 
more front-page headlines; no more net- 
work specials; no more alarms from the 
editorial pages. But the advertisements, 
the commercials will still be with us— 
$132 million reassuring the troubled 
smoker: 


They're so mild, so friendly to your taste. 


After all, what civilized government 
would permit the use of the public air- 
ways to lure customers to a recognized, 
lethal habit? 

The Committee found: 

The overwhelming evidence points to the 
conclusion that smoking—its beginning, 
habituation and occasional discontinua- 
tion—is to a large extent psychologically and 
socially determined. 


The smoking habit is thus clearly iden- 
tified as a product of our social environ- 
ment. And who can deny that the om- 
nipresent cigarette advertisement oper- 
ates constantly to reinforce and accen- 
tuate the role of smoking in the social 
environment. 

The British experience is not com- 
forting. The efforts of the Ministry 
of Health to launch an educational 
program to control smoking could not 
match the bold and imaginative adver- 
tising campaigns of the tobacco indus- 
try—even when circumscribed by the 
moderate advertising guides promul- 
gated by the Independent Television Au- 
thority. British doctors heard—and ab- 
sorbed—the message of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians: In 1952, 60 percent of 
British physicians were cigarette smok- 
ers; today that number has dwindled to 
20 percent, a change only in part attrib- 
utable to excess mortality rates among 
the smokers. But the public, generally, 
drifted back after the initial impact of 
the report was permitted to wear off. 

Last week, in anticipation of the Sur- 
geon General's Committee report, I wrote 
to Chairman Paul Rand Dixon of the 
Federal Trade Commission urging the 
Commission to initiate a broad program 
of advertising and labeling reform within 
its existing legislative framework. In 
that letter, I outlined what I believe to 
be the broad responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government in combating the cig- 
arette epidemic without impairing the 
right of the adult American to ‘choose 
his own poison“: 

1. We must make certain that no adult 
chooses to smoke without full knowledge of 
the risks inherent in that choice. 

2. For the benefit of those who are un- 
willing or unable to forgo cigarette smok- 
ing, we must stimulate the development of 
less hazardous cigarettes and facilitate in- 
telligent choice between competing brands 
on the basis of relative safety. 

3. Finally, we bear a heavy obligation to 
the Nation’s children. Freedom of choice 
presupposes mature judgment, which chil- 
dren cannot possess; and, because cigarette 
smoking is clearly habituating, the choice 
made during adolescence to smoke cannot 
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easily be undone. Thus, we must make a 
special effort to eliminate the promotion and 
advertising of cigarettes which tend to make 
cigarette smoking attractive to children. 


In brief, I recommended that the 
Commission utilize its rule-making pro- 
cedures to: 

First. Require that each cigarette la- 
bel, advertisement, and commercial, con- 
tain the following warning or its equiva- 
lent: “Caution—habitual cigarette smok- 
ing is injurious to health.” 

Second. Establish standards similar in 
function to the guides established for 
commercial TV in Great Britain by the 
Independent Television Authority to 
eliminate advertisements which tend to 
make cigarette smoking attractive to 
children and adolescents. 

Third. As soon as is technically feasi- 
ble, replace the present moratorium on 
tar and nicotine claims with a closely 
policed “tar derby,” and implement such 
policy by: (a) Establishing standardized 
testing procedures for determining tar 
and nicotine yields; (b) establishing 
facilities for the periodic monitoring of 
tar and nicotine yields; (c) requiring a 
statement of average tar and nicotine 
yields, by FTC test, on each cigarette 
package label; and (d) sanctioning tar 
and nicotine claims which conform to 
such statements. 

With respect to filters, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
has performed a valuable service for the 
confirmed smoker by obtaining clarifica- 
tion from Surgeon General Terry of the 
Committee’s position on the potential 
gains to be derived from intensified filter 
research. No one who has witnessed the 
anguish of a smoker unable to quit can 
fail to recognize the need for eliminat- 
ing, insofar as possible, the hazardous 
substances from cigarette smoke. 

I am greatly encouraged by the Com- 
mission’s receptivity to these recom- 
mendations. In an interview, published 
yesterday, Chairman Paul Rand Dixon 
indicated that the Commission was likely 
to undertake this type of action. 

But the Chairman also acknowledged 
the existence of obstacles to efficient 
Commission policing of cigarette adver- 
tising. In order to enforce its cigarette 
advertising regulations, the Commission 
must now obtain final court orders under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Considering the amply dem- 
onstrated facility of the tobacco indus- 
try for prolonging litigation, the Com- 
mission may not succeed in effecting its 
advertising reforms for years. 

The Cigarette Advertising and Label- 
ing Act which I am today introducing, 
would therefore grant to the Federal 
Trade Commission the same authority to 
regulate cigarette advertising and label- 
ing as it has now to regulate food, drug, 
and cosmetic advertising, including the 
power to obtain injunctive relief against 
the dissemination of proscribed adver- 
tisements or packages. 

In addition, Congress must grant the 
Public Health Service a clear and broad 
mandate to educate the American people 
to the hazards of smoking and to apply 
its vast resources to an intensive pro- 
gram of research designed to bring the 
hazards of smoking under control. To 
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this end, I also introduce today the Cig- 
arette Health Hazards Act. This bill 
commences with a congressional finding 
that “the smoking of cigarettes consti- 
tutes a grave hazard to the public 
health.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary to 
conduct a program of research for the 
purpose of first, identifying, measuring, 
and evaluating the nature and kind of 
substance found in cigarette smoke; sec- 
ond, determining the mechanisms by 
which these substances affect human 
health; third, advancing knowledge with 
respect to the behavioral aspects of the 
smoking habit; fourth, developing the 
means of eliminating or reducing the 
hazards of smoking; and, fifth, aiding 
individuals to control the smoking habit. 

The bill would also direct the Secre- 
tary to conduct an educational program 
on the hazards of smoking, to purchase 
space and time in commercial media for 
that purpose, to conduct periodic surveys 
of smoking patterns in the United States 
with a view to determining the effective- 
ness of smoking control procedures, and, 
to report to Congress on the results of 
such surveys. 

I have the honor to be joined today in 
the sponsorship of these measures by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the junior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH), and the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

I am also delighted to announce that 
Representative BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
who early and courageously took the lead 
in the effort to enact national public 
health measures to control the hazards 
of smoking, is today introducing com- 
panion measures in the House. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
furnish overall policy guidance, to clarify 
and to grant such additional authority as 
is needed. Equally important, Congress 
must make manifest to the American 
people its acceptance of the Surgeon 
General's verdict that cigarette smoking 
is a critical health problem. 

President Kennedy charged the Fed- 
eral Government with the responsibility 
for preserving the American consumer’s 
“right to safety—to be protected against 
the marketing of goods which are haz- 
ardous to health or life.” 

Strong evidence incriminating smok- 
ing as a cause of disease and fatality has 
been within the public domain for nearly 
15 years. The Public Health Service 
has officially acknowledged the hazards 
incident to smoking for nearly 5 years. 
The work of the Advisory Committee 
consumed 19 months. This Nation can 
afford to wait no longer. The time for 
the Federal Government to act has come. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the texts of the 
Cigarette Advertising and I,abeling Act, 
and the Cigarette Health Hazards 
Act, together with the following docu- 
ments: the letter of January 6, 1964, to 
Chairman Paul Rand Dixon; the letter 
of May 15, 1962, from Commissioner 
Anderson; an article published in the 
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New York Times of January 14, 1964; 
and a copy of the Independent Televi- 
sion Authority guides. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
bills lay over until January 22, 1964, for 
additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the 
bills, and other matters will be printed 
in the Recorp, and the bills will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The bills, introduced by Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER (for herself and other Senators), 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
appropriately referred, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Commerce: 

S. 2429. A bill to confer upon the Federal 
Trade Commission the power and duty to 
regulate the advertising and labeling of 
cigarettes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Cigarette Advertising and Labeling Act”. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the unrestricted promotion and 
advertising of cigarettes in interstate com- 
merce, in the light of the conclusive evidence 
that cigarette smoking is injurious to health, 
constitutes a grave threat to the public wel- 
fare. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is therefore the policy of the 
Congress, and the purpose of this Act— 

(a) to require that cigarette packages con- 
tain a warning that habitual smoking of 
cigarettes is injurious to health, 

(b) to require that each cigarette package 
disclose the average yields of incriminated 
agents (as defined in section 4(f) from the 
cigarettes contained therein, and 

(c) to eliminate cigarette advertising that 
tends to make cigarette smoking attractive 
to children. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “cigarette” means any roll 
of tobacco, wrapped in paper or any sub- 
stance other than tobacco. 

(b) The term “Commission” means the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

(c) The term “Federal Trade Commission 
Act” means the Act entitled “An Act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other pur- 


poses”, approved September 26, 1914, as 
amended. 
(d) The term commerce“ means com- 


merce between any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or within any Territory or posses- 
sion or the District of Columbia. 

(e) The term “United States” means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. ' 

(f) The term “incriminated agent” means 
any substance found in cigarette smoke 
which, as determined by the Commission, 
tends to contribute to the medical hazards 
of smoking. 

FALSE ADVERTISING AND LABELING OF CIGARETTES 

Sec. 5. (a) The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
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establish such standards and requirements 
for the labeling and advertising of cigarettes 
which are in commerce as it may deem nec- 
essary to protect the public health. 

(b) Such standards and requirements for 
the labeling of cigarettes shall include the 
requirement that each package or container 
in which cigarettes in commerce are offered 
for sale to consumers bear a clear and dis- 
tinct label which— 

(1) contains the following words: “Cau- 
tion—habitual smoking is injurious to 
health”; and 

(2) sets forth the average yield, or other 
index, of each incriminated agent to be found 
in the smoke of the cigarettes contained in 
such package or container. 

(c) Such standards and requirements with 
respect to the advertising of cigarettes shall— 

(1) provide that each cigarette advertise- 
ment contain the following warning: “Cau- 
tion—habitual cigarette smoking is injurious 
to health”; and 

(2) provide for the elimination of all ad- 
vertising matter which tends to make cig- 
arette smoking attractive to children, 

(d) Any cigarette package or container or 
any advertisement of cigarettes which falls to 
comply with the standards and requirements 
established by the Commission under the 
preceding subsections of this section shall be 
deemed to be a false advertisement of drugs 
for the purposes of sections 12, 13, 14, and 
15 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(38 Stat. 719; 15 U.S.C, 52, 53, 54, and 55), as 
amended, and the Commission shall have the 
duty and authority to proceed with respect 
to any such false advertisement in the same 
manner and to the same extent as with re- 
spect to other false advertisements of drugs 
which are unlawful under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 2430. A bill to bring under control the 
health hazards produced by the smoking of 
cigarettes: ö 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of > 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Cigarette Health Hazard Act.” 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the smoking of cigarettes, as 
presently processed and offered for sale, con- 
stitutes a grave hazard to the public health. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. It is therefore the policy of the 
Congress, and the purpose of this Act— 

(a) to enjoin all departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Government 
from taking any action or pursuing any pol- 
icy which encourages the public, or any seg- 
ment thereof, to buy or use cigarettes, or 
which in any way promotes the sale or use of 
cigarettes; 

(b) to publicize, and to educate the pub- 
lic to, the health hazards involved in the 
use of cigarettes; and 

(c) to provide for the expansion of re- 
search for the purpose of (1) identifying, 
measuring, and evaluating the nature and 
kind of substances found in cigarette smoke, 
(2) determining the mechanisms by which 
these substances affect human health, (3) 
advancing knowledge with respect to the be- 
havioral aspects of the smoking habit, (4) 
developing the means of eliminating or re- 
ducing the hazards of smoking, and (5) aid- 
ing individuals to control the smoking habit. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized and directed to— 
(1) implement the policy set forth in sec- 
tion 8, and coordinate the activities of other 
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departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government with respect to the im- 
plementation of such policy: 

(2) conduct directly, through other agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment, and through grants to public and non- 
profit agencies and to individuals, research 
for the purposes of (A) identifying, measur- 
ing, and evaluating the nature and kind of 
substances found in cigarette smoke, (B) 
determining the mechanisms by which these 
substances affect human health, (C) advanc- 
ing knowledge with respect to the behavioral 
aspects of the smoking habit, (D) develop- 
ing means of eliminating or reducing the 
hazards of smoking, and (E) aiding individ- 
uals to control the smoking habit; 

(3) conduct an educational program to 
Inform and educate the public to the health 
hazards inyolved in the smoking of cigarettes 
and to the means which they can employ to 
avoid or reduce such hazards; and, in the 
conduct of such a program, the Secretary 
shall be authorized to purchase space and 
time in commercial media; and 

(4) conduct periodic surveys of smoking 
patterns in the United States with a view to 
determining the effectiveness of smoking 
control procedures, and report to the Con- 
gress on the results of such surveys. 


The material presented by Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER is as follows: 

JANUARY 6, 1964. 
Hon, PauL RAND Dixon, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As the Nation awaits 
imminent publication of the report of the 
Surgeon General's Committee on Smoking 
and Health, I know that you, as we, are en- 
gaged in the formulation of an appropriate 
response to that report. Though we cannot 
know what the report will say, we can an- 
ticipate that the Committee will conclude 
that there is now sufficient evidence that 
habitual cigarette smoking is injurious to 
health to justify the immediate imposition 
of control measures. 

Among the responsibilities which the Fed- 
eral Government can and must appropri- 
ately shoulder, I would include the follow- 
ing: 
1. We must make certain that no adult 
chooses to smoke without full knowledge of 
the risks inherent in that choice. ` 

2. For the benefit of those who are unwill- 
ing or unable to forgo cigarette smoking, 
we must stimulate the development of less 
hazardous cigarettes and facilitate intelligent 
choice between competing brands on the 
basis of relative safety. 

3. Finally, we bear a heavy obligation to 
the Nation's children. Freedom of choice 
presupposes mature judgment, which chil- 
dren cannot possess; and, because cigarette 
smoking is clearly habituating, the choice 
made during adolescence to smoke cannot 
easily be undone. Thus, we must make a 
special effort to eliminate the promotion and 
advertising of cigarettes which tend to make 
cigarette smoking attractive to children. 

Plainly, a fully coherent program dedi- 
cated to these goals requires centralized 
administrative leadership and legislative ac- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am hopeful that the 
Commission will exercise characteristic lead- 
ership in initiating several meaningful steps 
within the framework of existing legislation 
toward the realization of these goals. 

Thus, I believe that adoption by the Com- 
mission of a program encompassing the fol- 
lowing elements would do much to discharge 
the Government's responsibility to its citi- 
zens in meeting this major public health 
crisis: 

1. That the Commission require that each 
cigarette label, advertisement, and commer- 
cial contain the following warning or its 
equivalent: ‘“Caution—habitual cigarette 
smoking is injurious to health.” 
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As Commissioner Anderson concluded in 
his letter to me of May 15, 1962, the Com- 
mission, to avoid deception, can require 
affirmative disclosure of the hazards inherent 
in cigarette smoking. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission felt compelled to await reevaluation 
of the medical data on smoking by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

I had thought that the overwhelming ver- 
dict of the medical community on smoking 
was already sufficient to sustain any such 
requirement. But surely, the addition of a 
vigorous and unequivocal report from the 
Surgeon General’s Committee will dispel any 
lingering doubt. 

There is evidence that the failure of the 
Government to regulate cigarette advertising 
has acted as an affirmative reassurance to 
smokers that cigarettes cannot be all that 
bad. The American consumer has come to 
believe that what is advertised may not be 
the great bargain that it is represented as, 
but thanks to the watchful eye of his Gov- 
ernment, it will, at least, not kill him. 

The absence of visible governmental con- 
trol thus reinforces the normal commercial 
expectation of the consumer, articulated by 
the Florida Supreme Court in the Green case 
by the doctrine of implied warranty: “The 
manufacturer of products which are offered 
for sale to the public in their original pack- 
age for human consumption or use impliedly 
warrants that its products are reasonably 
wholesome or fit for the purpose for which 
they are sold.” 

Moreover, there appears to be agreement 
among behavioral scientists that any well- 
publicized action by an arm of the Federal 
Government which places the Government 
unequivocally on record as accepting the 
medical verdict against smoking will signifi- 
cantly enhance public acceptance of that 
evidence. No single Government action 
would achieve this objective as efficiently 
and as forcefully as a required warning in 
all labeling and advertising. 

Indeed, following the recent decisions in 
the Green case, cautionary labeling by the 
manufacturer would now appear to serve the 
manufacturers’ self-interest in forestalling 
an otherwise inevitable rash of expensive 
tort claim actions by cigarette victims and 
their families. 

2. That the Commission replace the pres- 
ent moratorium on tar and nicotine claims 
with a closely policed “tar derby” and that 
the Commission implement such policy by: 
(a) Establishing standardized testing proce- 
dures for determining tar and nicotine yields; 
(b) establishing facilities for the periodic 
monitoring of tar and nicotine yields; (e) re- 
quiring a statement of average tar and nico- 
tine yields, by FTC test, on each cigarette 
package label; and (d) sanctioning tar and 
nicotine claims which conform to such state- 
ments. 

I am delighted to welcome the American 
Tobacco Co. to the ranks of those who ac- 
knowledge the significance of tar and nico- 
tine yields. There is, indeed, substantial 
evidence that differences in gross tar and 
nicotine ylelds from both filter and nonfilter 
cigarettes bear a significant relationship to 
the relative safety of the competing brands. 
In particular, the American Cancer Society 
studies conducted by Dr. Hammond have 
recorded the absence of symptoms, such as 
coughing, among filter smokers generally. 
It is therefore highly desirable that the ciga- 
rette consumer be made aware of the signifi- 
cance of tars and nicotine and be able to 
inform himself of the respective tar and nico- 
tine ratings of the competing brands. 

In addition to the established significance 
of tar and nicotine yields, there is new evi- 
dence that the removal by filtration of cilia- 
static substances may also aid in reducing 
the hazard of cigarettes. However, there is 
as yet no suggestion that the use of such fil- 
ters will render tar and nicotine levels irrele- 


vant. Nor have any standardized tests yet 
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been developed to measure either the relative 
effect of competing filters on the action of 
the cilia in transporting mucous, or the rela- 
tive significance of ciliastatic substances and 
gross tar and nicotine yields. 

Until such standards are developed, claims 
will doubtless be made, indeed are now being 
made by implication, on behalf of filters 
which produce relatively low levels of cilia- 
stasis. In my opinion, so long as adver- 
tisements for these cigarettes (1) comply 
with Commission requirements for affirma- 
tive warning and tar and nicotine disclosure, 
(2) are supported by demonstrable evidence, 
and (3) are not misleading as to the possible 
benefit or degree of benefit to be derived 
from such filtration, such claims will be 
tolerable. 

Although competing filter claims can cause 
confusion among the cigarette-consuming 
public, I believe that under effective super- 
vision the excesses of the “tar derby” of the 
late 1950's can be avoided. Yet even a re- 
turn to the raucous and confusing counter- 
claims of the “tar derby” would be preferable 
to the present situation. Thus, the incred- 
ible growth of filter cigarette sales in the 
mid 1950’s must be attributed in part to the 
“tar derby.” And, though some of these 
smokers did not derive full imagined benefit 
from their filter cigarettes, the overall effect 
was to stimulate sales of significantly less 
hazardous smoking products. Unhappily, 
since the moratorium on health claims, this 
trend has been severely muted. Relative 
safety claims can only serve as constant re- 
minders of the hazards of smoking and will 
inevitably induce most smokers to seek out 
the least hazardous brand. 

8. That the Commission establish guide- 
lines similar in function to the guides estab- 
lished for commercial TV in Great Britain 
by the Independent Television Authority to 
eliminate advertisements which tend to make 
cigarette smoking attractive to children and 
adolescents. 

Advertisements which attempt to associate 
smoking with the fruits of social and physi- 
cal maturity manifestly exploit the psycho- 
logical needs and ambitions of the adoles- 
cent. Such appeals are surely “unfair” with- 
in the doctrine of FTC v. Keppel, 

Moreover, the implications fairly drawn 
from many such ads; e.g., that cigarette 
smoking will enhance athletic prowess or 
will lead to romantic conquest, are insup- 
portable in fact, and hence deceptive. 

I believe that a program such as I have 
outlined, achieved perhaps through the sub- 
stantive rulemaking powers of the Commis- 
sion, would constitute a creative and cou- 
rageous chapter in the proud history of FTC 
consumer protection. 

Sincerely, 
MAURINE B. 
U.S. Senator. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1962. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Thank you for 
your letter of April 9, 1962, requesting our 
opinion as to whether the Federal Trade 
Commission is empowered, under existing 
legislation, to require that cigarette adver- 
tisements and commercials contain adequate 
warning of the hazards of smoking. 

As you probably know, the Commission 
has engaged in a constant endeavor to pre- 
vent advertisements and commercials for 
cigarettes from being deceptive or misleading. 

As we understand your position, it is that 
such advertisements and commercials should 
disclose affirmatively the possible hazards 
of smoking. 

Any authority for the Commission to re- 
quire such disclosure must rest on its ju- 
risdiction under sections 12 (15 U.S.C. 52) 
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and 15 (a) and (c) (15 U.S.C. 55) or 5 (15 
U.S.C. 45) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

The first group of sections apply only to 
false advertisements of “food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics.” The Commission attempted 
to bring a suit under section 14 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 53), 
which is interrelated to sections 12 and 15 
of the act, to enjoin certain advertisements 
of Chesterfield cigarettes on the ground that 
cigarettes are “drugs.” The courts refused 
to adopt the Commission's theory and held 
that cigarettes are not “drugs,” so that these 
sections of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act applying to false advertisements of 
drugs, etc., are not applicable. (Liggett & 
Meyers Tobacco Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 108 F. Supp, 573 U.S.D.C., S. D. N. T., 
1965; “order affirmed on opinion below,” 203 
F. 2d 956 (2d Cir., 1953).) Thus, in the 
absence of affirmative therapeutic claims in 
the advertisements or representations of 
cigarettes, we do not believe the Commis- 
sion has any jurisdiction to classify ciga- 
rettes as drugs. If such claims were made, 
then the cigarettes would, in our opinion, 
come under the definition of “drug” as de- 
fined in section 15(a)(1)(c) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, since the claim would 
be made that they are articles “intended to 
affect the structure” or a “function of the 
body” of man. 

The Commission has, under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, required af- 
firmative disclosure in the advertisements of 
products which are not classified as “food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics,” and the orders 
of the Commission have been upheld by 
appellate courts, generally on the ground 
that such disclosure was necessary to prevent 
deception. (L. Heller & Son, Inc., et al. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 191 F. 2d 954 (Tth 
Cir., 1951).) 

If the Commission is able to secure com- 
petent probative scientific evidence includ- 
ing that furnished by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, that a causal relationship exists between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer, heart 
ailments, etc., it is likely that an order of 
the Commission, based on such evidence, 
which require an affirmative disclosure of 
the possible hazards to health from smoking 
cigarettes, would be upheld in the appellate 
courts. 

We have been informed by the Public 
Health Service that the scientific evidence 
now accumulated is such as to remove almost 
the last doubt that there are major health 
effects associated with smoking. Further- 
more, Officials of the Public Health Service 
have told us that they are now in the process 
of reevaluating all of the data and evidence 
as to what practical action can, and should 
be, taken to decrease any adverse effects on 
health because of tobacco smoking. 

Unquestionably, if the Commission in- 
stituted proceedings against any cigarette 
company, in which it sought to secure the 
required statutory amount of proof to sus- 
tain finding that a causal relationship ex- 
isted between cigarette smoking and hazards 
to health, it could be expected that the re- 
spondent would contend very vigorously 
that there is no evidence to sustain such 
a finding. The result could be a long, in- 
volved and protracted trial before the Com- 
mission and in the appellate courts. 

Consequently, even though the Commis- 
sion has the statutory authority to do so, 
we do not believe it would be advisable for 
the Commission to institute a case, which 
has as its objective the type of order you 
suggest, unless and until there is available 
the required evidence. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIGURD ANDERSON, 
Acting Chairman. 
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[From the New York (N..) Times, Jan. 14, 
1964 


U.S. PLANS CURBS ON CIGARETTE ADS—TRADE 
AGENCY DRAFTS New RULES FOR INDUSTRY— 
Cope Dur WITHIN A MONTH 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WasuHIncton, January 13.—The Federal 
Trade Commission is planning comprehen- 
sive curbs on cigarette advertising. 

These would go far beyond a mere require- 
ment that the public be warned, on every 
cigarette package and in every ad, that cig- 
arette smoking has been found a health 
hazard. 

The Commission hopes to be able to force 
the cigarette industry to change the whole 
tone of its advertising. 

Specifically, it will attempt to force the 
elimination from cigarette advertising of 
statements or indications that people “feel 
good” when smoking, that smoking is a so- 
cial grace, a sign of maturity or a part of 
sophisticated living. 

The Commission believes it has authority 
to act under present law. It therefore plans 
to tell Congress that it sees no need for 
new legislation. It will say, however, that 
it has no objection if Congress wants to 
make the authority more specific. 

Prices of cigarette stocks dipped sharply 
in early trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change but recovered part of the losses in 
later trading. Cigar stocks posted sharp 
gains. 

The Federal Commission’s intended restric- 
tions on cigarette advertising, which would 
virtually oblige the industry to stop trying 
to make cigarettes seem attractive or desir- 
able, are certain to encounter strong indus- 
try and political opposition. 

It is not yet clear whether this opposition 
will be sufficient to cause the Commission to 
compromise the sweeping nature of its 
planned attack. Commission officials, some 
of whom view the problem of cigarette ad- 
vertising as the most important in its 40- 
year history, say they will not compromise. 

The Commission’s Chairman, Paur Rand 
Dixon, said today that in his opinion his 
agency had the most important single role 
to play in carrying out the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report, which found that “cigarette 
smoking is a health hazard of sufficient im- 
Neogene to warrant appropriate remedial 
action.” 

The Commission's approach to the policing 
of cigarette advertising will be general, of- 
ficals said. That is, it will be aimed at the 
industry as a whole and not at a particular 
company or companies. 

No punitive action is planned for past 
advertising claims. The approach will be 
directed at the future. 


CODE OF ADVERTISING 


What the Commission has decided to do 
is to draw up a set of rules covering cigarette 
advertising, specifying statements and pres- 
entations that will be considered a violation 
of law. 

The Commission has the authority to issue 
such industrywide rules under sections 5 
and 6 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
It has frequently used its broad rulemaking 
powers to police advertising practices of en- 
tire industries. 

Such rules have, however, usually been 
aimed at such specific offenses as the offer- 
ing of “free” merchandise that is not free 
or other types of outright misrepresentation. 

The Commission decided to approach the 
problem of cigarette advertising through its 
rulemaking procedures because it thought 
that would be faster and more effective than 
an attempt to bring legal action against in- 
dividual companies. The individual suits 
could take years before a comprehensive set 
of advertising restrictions was worked out, 
case by case, in court decisions. 

Under the rulemaking procedure, the Com- 
mission itself will draw up its new rules— 
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hopefully within a month. Then it will call 
a public hearing, at which the industry will 
be able to voice its objections to all or part 
of the proposed rules. The Commission 
would not, however, be bound to reflect the 
industry's criticisms in its final rules. 

Once the rules were put into force, the 
industry could challenge them in court. 

A company could deliberately violate the 
rules, thus making itself subject to a legal 
complaint by the Commission, which would 
then be litigated in the Federal courts. 

The industry, or any company, could go 
immediately into Federal court and seek an 
injunction against the rules. The ground 
would presumably be that the Commission 
had exceeded its authority. 

The cellophane industry's third largest 
customer, for example, is the tobacco in- 
dustry, with annual purchases of 35 million 
pounds of cellophane. 

New anticigarette legislation suggested to- 
day included a bill by Representative PAUL 
A. Fino, Republican, of the Bronx, that 
would require cigarette packages to carry 
labels specifying the tar and nicotine con- 
tents of the cigarettes. 

Congressional reaction to the report, mean- 
while, continued to rise in intensity. 

Representative HaroLD D. COOLEY, of North 
Carolina, the chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, introduced legislation 
providing $5 million for an emergency re- 
search program to find ways of making smok- 
ing safer. 

Tobacco State Congressmen were also seek- 
ing to round up support from representa- 
tives of other States that have a large eco- 
nomic stake in cigarettes—areas where 
cellophane, cigarette papers and aluminum 
foil, for example, are produced. The sup- 
pliers of the cigarette industry are spread 
from South Dakota to Texas. 

At some point in the litigation that is 
inevitably in prospect the Federal courts— 
presumably the Supreme Court—will have 
to decide whether the Surgeon General’s 
report proves that cigarette smoking is a 
cause of specific diseases. The report said 
that cigarette smoking is a cause of lung 
cancer and some other diseases but that no 
causal relationship was yet proved between 
cigarette smoking and other types of dis- 
ease, such as heart ailments. Smokers do 
have higher rates of death from heart all- 
ments than nonsmokers, however. 

In addition the office of information and 
publications in the Surgeon General's office 
reported that it had begun an intensive 
study to determine what sort of campaign 
it should start to educate the public to the 
dangers of cigarette smoking. 

This is the office that has, in the past, 
carried on publicity campaigns urging inocu- 
lation against poliomyelitis, Asian influenza, 
and other diseases. It has an annual budget 
of $400,000. 

Copies of the smoking report are not yet 
available for public sale. When printing is 
completed, they will be for sale by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at $1.25 each, with 
a discount for volume purchases. 


Text oF NoTE PUBLISHED BY THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL OF ENGLAND IN THE OFFICIAL RE- 
PORT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY 10, 
1962, CONCERNING ACTION TAKEN BY THE 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY IN 
CONNECTION WITH CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 
ON TELEVISION 
The authority has concluded its review of 

cigarette advertising in the light of the re- 

port of the Royal College of Physicians and, 
with the support of the advertising advisory 
committee, has asked the program compa- 
nies to secure modifications that will include 
the avoidance of those aspects of the adver- 
tising which could reasonably be taken to 
make a special appeal to young people. 
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Neither the authority nor its advisory com- 
mittee think it reasonable to be so discrimi- 
as to use their powers to exclude all 
cigarette advertising from independent tele- 
vision alone. Action has already been taken 
by the tobacco industry voluntarily to with- 
draw all cigarette advertising until about 9 


Pn The authority is now securing modifica- 
tions of the advertising so that in the future 
there will be no advertisements that can be 
seen clearly to come within the following 
broad classes: 

1. Advertisements that greatly overempha- 
size the pleasure to be obtained from ciga- 
rettes. 

2. Advertisements featuring the conven- 
tional heroes of the young. 

3. Advertisments appealing to pride or gen- 
eral manliness. 

4. Advertisements using a fashionable so- 
cial setting to support the impression that 
cigarette smoking is a “go ahead“ habit or an 
essential part of the pleasure and excitement 
of modern living. 

5. Advertisements that strikingly present 
romantic situations and young people in 
love, in such a way as to seem to link the 
pleasures of such situations with the pleas- 
ures of smoking. 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE HEALTH CARE 
FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
introduced on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
my colleague from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucue.], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

This is the Health Care Insurance Act 
of 1964, about which so much has been 
heard and written. 

This bill provides health care for all 
persons 65 years of age and over through 
contributory social insurance and a com- 
plementary national standard private in- 
surance plan. It embodies in legisla- 
tive form the recommendations of the 12- 
member National Committee on Health 
Care for the Aged, which was formed at 
my suggestion in 1962 to make a fresh 
and independent review of this issue. 
The members of this committee are: 

Arthur S. Flemming, chairman, presi- 
dent, University of Oregon. 

Russell Nelson, M.D., Vice Chairman, 
president, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

James Dixon, M.D., president, Antioch 
‘College. 

Marion B. Folsom, director and former 
treasurer, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Arthur Larson, Ph. D., director, World 
Rule of Law Center, Duke University. 

Russel V. Lee, M.D., founder, Palo Alto 

c 


John C. Leslie, chairman, committee on 
asing 2 Community Service Society of New 

ork. 

Winslow Carlton, Secretary of the 
Board, chairman, Group Health Insur- 
ance, Inc. 

Vernon W. Lippard, M.D., dean, Yale 
Medical School. 

Dickinson W. Richards, M.D., Lambert 
professor of medicine emeritus, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. 

Thomas M. Tierney, director, Colorado 
Hospital Service. 
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Hubert W. Yount, former executive 
vice president, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Cos. 

Howard L. Bost, Ph. D., study director. 

Prof. Henry H. Foster, Jr., legal con- 
sultant. 

The committee offered a new approach 
which makes it possible to accommodate 
the views of those who advocate a plan 
under the social security system and 
those who want to make use of the pri- 
vate insurance system and the vast body 
of experience and know-how it has de- 
veloped. In contrast to other proposals 
placed before the Congress in recent 
years, the committee took the total 
health care needs of the older citizens 
under consideration and recommended 
separate but complementary programs 
for Government and private insurance as 
the best solution to the problem. 

The bill which I and other Senators 
are introducing establishes this dual Gov- 
ernment-private health insurance pro- 
gram. It limits the Government’s role to 
insurance covering costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and skilled nursing-home care to be 
financed under social security, and at the 
same time makes possible coverage of 
medical and noninstitutional care under 
low-cost private insurance plans to be 
developed on a nonprofit, tax-free basis 
with special provision for concerted sell- 
ing and risk pooling. 

This is by far the most advanced and 
comprehensive program to be placed be- 
fore the Congress. That part of it to be 
covered by social security financing pro- 
vides for 45 days of hospital care for all 
persons 65 years of age or over without 
deductible or option, up to 180 days of 
skilled nursing care, and over 200 days of 
home care following treatment in a hos- 
pital. This portion of the program would 
be financed by an increase of one-fourth 
of 1 percent each on employers and em- 
ployees in the social security tax to be 
deposited in a separate health fund. It 
would also permit local administration 
by existing agencies. 

The complementary national private 
insurance program for physicians, sur- 
geons, and other noninstitutional care 
limits the Government’s role and is a 
built-in limit on its future expansion, 
and thereby offers the key aspect of the 
bill, answering the fears of many that the 
Government in a political way was seek- 
ing to expand its part in the health care 
field for the aged. 

It is estimated that the national 
“standard” policy could be made avail- 
able at a cost of about $2 a week, which 
is well within the income range of most 
aged persons. All over 65 would be eli- 
gible to purchase this national standard 
policy, which will be stamped with a sym- 
bol of approval. The bill provides for a 
nationwide federally chartered associa- 
tion which private insurance and group 
service companies could join in order to 
sell a standard policy providing uniform 
basic coverage at a uniform low rate but 
with regional variations in benefits and 
fees, or qualified alternative policies. 

By covering the major causes of de- 
pendency due to illness and the largest 
part of the individual’s total medical bill 
in this dual public-private program, the 
burden placed on public assistance meas- 
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ures such as Kerr-Mills would be substan- 
tially reduced. According to the Bu- 
reau of Census statistics, the per capita 
income of 80 percent of all retired per- 
sons is $2,000 a year or less. 

Thus, today, they are being priced out 
of the health care market by rapidly in- 
creasing costs; yet we want them to have 
the best health care that enhanced life 
expectancies can produce. 

Private health insurance alone cannot 
do the job of providing protection at a 
cost this growing section of our popula- 
tion can afford. While 50 percent of 
those over 65 are estimated to have some 
kind of health insurance, less than 10 
percent of their total medical costs are 
paid by this insurance. 

Moreover, the heaviest burden and the 
greatest loss risk for health insurance 
comes from hospital costs, which in the 
last decade have gone up by 65 percent. 
Even higher, therefore, went the group 
insurance premiums for the over-65 
group, in some States soaring as high 
as 83 percent. By comparison, the Con- 
sumer Price Index during this decade 
rose only 12 percent. 

Today even the lowest cost private in- 
surance programs are far too expensive 
for most of our older citizens. The pre- 
mium cost for the “State 65” plans, 
which are nonprofit, is $228 annually, 
much more than the aging generally can 
afford. Moreover, the plans call for a 
substantial deductible and 80 percent co- 
insurance. These are good plans, prob- 
ably the best benefit plans so far de- 
veloped by the private sector, but 
experience in at least two States indi- 
cates that they will not prove adequate 
to the task because of the adverse risk 
selection arising from limited member- 
ship, and their rates will have to be in- 
creased. 

In Connecticut, for example, less than 
10 percent of the eligible persons have 
enrolled and most of these took only one 
part of the maximum program—the 
major medical option. The inescapable 
conclusion is that only a mass approach 
on a nationwide scale, such as this bill 
proposes, can achieve broad pooling of 
risks, complete availability, and lowest 
costs. 

The bill also adheres to the basic prin- 
ciples that I and my associates on the 
question have consistently supported. I 
should like to pay tribute to Senators 
who have joined me in sponsoring the 
bill, and who have indefatigably pursued 
the subject with the same vigor and the 
same interest that I have shown. I 
deeply believe that their study, their 
work, and their willingness to assume the 
risks of supporting so massive and im- 
portant a piece of proposed legislation 
will make a great contribution to the 
ultimate result which I join with the 
President in being sure will come about, 
provided that this kind of approach is 
used with that of the so-called social se- 
curity approach proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

The principles for which we have all 
contended are as follows: 

First. To include all over 65 including 
those not now covered by the social se- 
curity system; second, to provide for the 
participation of State agencies and ap- 
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proved private organizations in the ad- 
ministration of the program; and third, 
to set up a special health insurance fund 
separate from other social security funds. 

The potentialities of this public-pri- 
vate program go far beyond any existing 
practice developed to meet a special so- 
cial need. It includes in the legislation 
provision also for the establishment of a 
Strong National Advisory Council on 
Health Insurance for the Aged which 
will be charged with the task of advising 
the Secretary in administering the pub- 
lic plan and with making reports to Con- 
gress on the progress of both the public 
and private sectors of the program. This 
Council should be broadly representative 
of all groups, public and private, who are 
directly concerned with health care for 
the aged and who will be able to have 
some effective influence on the formula- 
tion of policy in the administration of 
the plan. 

Finally, when President Kennedy, of 
beloved memory, received the report of 
the National Committee on Health Care 
for the Aged—and the bill translates 
into legislative terms the Committee’s 
recommendations—he expressed the 
hope that implementing legislation would 
have broad bipartisan support. 

I believe that the bill comes close to 
meeting the requirements of the health 
care experts as well as of legislators on 
both sides of the aisle. It will do so 
at a cost which is relatively modest in 
view of the magnitude of the program. I 
am confident that the cost of the public 
part of it will be just about what is called 
for under the King-Anderson proposal. 
It will avoid the dangers of so-called so- 
cialized medicine, It will observe the 
traditional doctor-patient relationship, 
and provide for the participation of the 
private sector, which has built up a great 
and deserved interest in the field over 
the years. 

I offer the considered judgment—and 
I believe my view is shared by my broth- 
ers in this effort—that the program is 
one which has the best prospect of be- 
coming law in 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, as 
prepared by the Library of Congress, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF BILL 

The first section of the bill provides that 
the act may be cited by its short title (the 
“Health Care Insurance Act of 1964”). 

Section 2 of the bill contains congressional 
findings and a declaration of the purposes 
of the act and certain policies of Congress. 

The congressional findings state that ris- 
ing health care costs are a major threat to 
the independence and dignity of most aged 
persons who cannot afford private health in- 
surance, and that there has been an increase 
in dependency and the number of medically 
indigent aged persons with subsequent bur- 
dening of the public relief programs. 

The purpose of the act is to meet this 
problem by a dual public-private program 
of basic health care providing: (1) hospital 
and related care financed through social in- 
surance, and (2) medical, surgical, and re- 
lated services through the establishment of 
a national association of private insurance 
carriers which shall make available to aged 
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persons a nonprofit, tax-exempt standard 
health insurance policy at reasonable cost. 

It is declared to be the policy of Congress 
that where they would suffice, authorized 
skilled nursing facilities be utilized in pref- 
erence to inpatient hospital services; that 
home health services be used in preference 
to inpatient hospital services or skilled nurs- 
ing facilities; and that no individual who 
receives aid or assistance under a public as- 
sistance program should receive less benefits 
or be otherwise disadvantaged by reason of 
the enactment of the act. 

The remainder of the bill is divided into 
five titles as follows: 

Title I: Hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged, 

Title II: Amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Title III: Railroad retirement amend- 
ments. 

Title IV: Miscellaneous provisions. 

Title V: Complementary private health in- 
surance for individuals aged 65 or over. 


TITLE I-—HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR 
THE AGED 


Section 101 adds a new title to the Social 
Security Act—title XVIII—Hospital Insur- 
ance Benefits for the Aged. 

Section 1801 of the new title states that 
nothing in the title shall give Federal em- 
ployees any supervision or control over the 
practice of medicine or over operation or ad- 
ministration of medical facilities. 

Section 1802 provides that beneficiary may 
choose any participating institution or 
agency which offers services to him. 

Section 1803: Subsection (a) defines in- 
patient hospital services as services, biologi- 
cals, drugs and appliances customarily fur- 
nished by a hospital for care and treatment 
of its inpatients. Includes bed and board, 
nursing and related services, and diagnostic 
and therapeutic services furnished by the 
hospital or under arrangements made by hos- 
pital with others who provide the services. 
Excludes services of private-duty nurses, and 
medical and surgical services of physicians, 
except services rendered in fields of pathol- 
ogy, radiology, physical medicine and anes- 
thesiology, or by an intern or resident in 
training under an AMA (or osteopathic 
body) approved teaching program. 

Subsection (b) defines Skilled Nursing 
Facility Services as including: nursing care 
furnished by or under supervision of a regis- 
tered professional nurse; bed and board; 
drugs and supplies customarily furnished by 
the facility for care and treatment of in- 
patients; services generally provided by such 
facilities in connection with nursing care, 
including physical, occupational, and speech 
therapy furnished by the facility or by oth- 
ers under arrangements made by the facility; 
and medical services of interns and resi- 
dents in training under an approved teach- 
ing program of the hospital with which such 
facility is affiliated. Any service which 
would not be covered if furnished in a hos- 
pital is excluded. Services will be provided 
in skilled nursing homes after transfer from 
hospital or without prior hospitalization as 
to patients in skilled nursing homes with 
hospital affiliation. 

Subsection (c) defines Home Health Serv- 
ices as services and medical supplies (other 
than drugs and biologicals) furnished in the 
patient's residence by a home health agency 
(or by others under arrangements made by 
such agency with them) under plan estab- 
shed and supervised by a physician; in- 
cludes part-time nursing care by or under 
supervision of an RN, physical, occupational 
and speech therapy, medical social services, 
part-time home health aid services, and med- 
ical services of interns and residents in train- 
ing under approved teaching programs of 
hospital with which agency is affiliated. Ex- 
cludes any item or service which would not 
be covered if furnished in a hospital. 
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Subsection (d) defines drugs and biologi- 
cals (except for purposes of the exclusion of 
drugs and biologicals under home health 
services) as those included in the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia, National Formulary, New and 
Non-Official Drugs, Accepted Dental Rem- 
edies, or approved by the pharmacy and drug 
therapeutics committee of the hospital’s 
medical staff. 

Subsection (e) defines arrangements as 
those under which receipt of payment by a 
participating provider of services discharges 
all financial liability for the services. 

Section 1804: Subsection (a) provides the 
following duration of services maximums: 

1. 45 days of inpatient hospital services per 
benefit period; 

2. 180 days of skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices per benefit period; and 

3. 240 days of home health services during 
a calendar year. 

Subsection (b) defines benefit period as 
beginning with the first day (not in a previ- 
ous benefit period) covered inpatient hospital 
or nursing facility services are furnished to 
an individual and ending with last day of 
first 45-day period (whether or not consecu- 
tive) occurring within a period of not more 
than 180 consecutive days during which he 
was not an inpatient in hospital or skilled 
nursing facility. 

Section 1805: Subsection (a) provides en- 
titlement to benefits to every individual who 
(1) has attained age 65, and (2) is entitled 
to old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

Subsection (b) provides that benefits will 
be payable only if furnished in the United 
States but for health benefit purposes in- 
cludes month of death (even though not a 
month for which cash benefits are payable) 
as a month for which benefits will be paid. 

Subsection (c) provides that no payments 
shall be made for hospital services or home 
health services prior to January 1, 1965, or 
for skilled nursing facility services prior to 
July 1, 1965. 

Section 1806 provides the following defi- 
nitions of providers of services: 

Subsection (a) defines hospital as institu- 
tion which: (1) is primarily engaged in pro- 
viding diagnostic and therapeutic or reha- 
bilitation services; (2) maintains clinical 
records; (3) has bylaws for medical staff; 
(4) provides 24-hour nursing services by or 
under supervision of a registered nurse; (5) 
has utilization review plan in effect; (6) is 
licensed (or meets standards for such licens- 
ing) pursuant to State or local law; and (7) 
meets other requirements for consideration 
by Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals as Secretary finds necessary for 
health and safety. For purposes of deter- 
mining how long an individual is out of hos- 
pital and when benefit period ends, insti- 
tution meeting element (1) of definition 
above is a “hospital.” In determining 
whether emergency services are covered, in- 
stitution considered “hospital” if it meets 
elements (1), (2), (4), and (6) above, 
Mental and TB hospitals are not covered. 

Subsection (b) defines skilled nursing 
facility as institution (or part thereof) 
which is affiliated with a participating hos- 
pital and which: (1) primarily provides 
skilled nursing care for persons requiring 
planned medical or nursing care or rehabili- 
tation services; (2) has policies established 
by professional group (including physicians 
and registered nurses) to govern services 
with requirement that each patient be un- 
der a physician's care; (3) has physician or 
registered nurse responsible for execution 
of such policies; (4) maintains clinical rec- 
ords; (5) provides 24-hour nursing services 
by or under supervision of registered nurse; 
(6) operates under utilization review plan; 
(7) is licensed (or meets standards for such 
licensing) pursuant to State or local law; 
and (8) meets other conditions prescribed 
by Secretary as necessary for health and safe- 
ty. For purposes of determining how long 
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an individual is out of skilled nursing fa- 
cilities and when benefit pe:iod ends, facil- 
ity meeting element (1) of definition above 
is a “skilled nursing facility.” 

Subsection (c) defines home health agency 
as one which is affiliated or under common 
control of a hospital and which: (1) is pub- 
lic or nonprofit; (2) primarily provides 
skilled nursing or therapeutic services; (3) 
has policies established by the hospital (in- 
cluding physicians and registered nurses) 
to govern services; (4) maintains clinical rec- 
ords; (5) is licensed (or meets standards 
for such licensing) pursuant to State or 
local law; (6) meets other conditions pre- 
scribed by Secretary as necessary for health 
and safety. The term shall not include any 
agency which is primarily for the care and 
treatment of tuberculosis or mentally ill 
patients, 

Subsection (d) defines physician as person 
licensed by State to practice surgery or 
medicine (including osteopaths). 

Subsection (e) provides that hospital 
utilization review plan acceptable if ap- 
Plicable to services furnished beneficiaries 
and if it provides (1) for review, on a sample 
or other basis, from standpoint of medical 
necessity, of admissions, duration of stays 
and professional services; (2) for such re- 
view to be made by hospital staff committee 
of two or more physicians or by similarly 
composed group outside the hospital; (3) 
for such review, in each case of a hospital 
stay of 21 continuous days, to be made no 
later than 1 week following the 21st day 
and subsequently at intervals specified in 
regulations for longer stays; (4) and for 
prompt notification to the institution, the 
individual and his physician (after oppor- 
tunity for consultation has been provided 
such physician) in case of finding that fur- 
ther stay in the institution is not medically 
necessary. Hospital utilization review plan 
must provide for review by group outside 
hospital where, because of small size (or 
for other reasons as may be included in reg- 
ulations), it is impracticable for hospital 
to have properly functioning staff committee. 

Subsection (f) defines “provider or serv- 
ices” as hospital, skilled nursing facility or 
home health agency. 

Subsection (g) provides that a hospital 
and nursing facility will be deemed affiliated 
or under common control if written agree- 
ment between them provides assurance that 
(1) nursing facility is operated under jointly 
established standards with respect to nurs- 
ing and related services (other than phy- 
sicians’ services), clinical records, and use of 
drugs; (2) timely transfer and joint use of 
clinical records of patients will be made; 
and (3) utilization review plan of hospital 
will be extended to admissions, stays and 
professional services furnished in nursing 
facility. 

Subsection (h) provides that a home 
health agency shall be deemed affiliated or 
under common control with hospital if a 
written agreement between it and a hospital 
provides assurance that (1) the policies gov- 
erning the skilled nursing or other therapeu- 
tic services provided by the agency shall be 
established by or with the approval of the 
hospital, and (2) the agency shall maintain 
such clinical and other records as prescribed 
by the hospital. Í 

Subsection (i): “State” and “United 
States“ have the same meaning as when used 
in title II of the Social Security Act. 

Subsection (j). Meaning of additional 
skilled nursing facilities: Secretary re- 
quired to study ways of increasing avail- 
ability of skilled nursing facility care for 
beneficiaries. On the basis of such study, 
and after consultation with appropriate pro- 
fessional organizations, Secretary may au- 
thorize participation of facilities which, 
though not affillated with hospitals, operate 
under conditions assuring good quality 


care—provided such action does not create 
(or increase) actuarial imbalance in trust 
fund. Secretary to report periodically to 
Congress, but no later than July 1, 1966, 
on result of study and action taken. 

Section 1807 provides, relative to Condi- 
tions of Participation and the Use of State 
and Voluntary Agencies, that the Secretary 
shall consult with the Advisory Council on 
Health Insurance for the Aged, State agen- 
cies, and national listing or accrediting bodies 
in prescribing such conditions for participa- 
tion as may be necessary for health and 
safety. Conditions may be varied for dif- 
ferent areas or classes of institutions, and 
may be set higher for a State at its request 
(but not higher than accreditation require- 
ments of Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals). To the maximum practicable, 
the Secretary shall use the services of volun- 
tary agencies in administration of the pro- 
gram, inviting such organizations to sub- 
mit proposals with respect to the use of their 
services, If the Secretary is satisfied that the 
services offered will contribute to efficient 
and economic administration, he shall ac- 
cept the proposal. 

Section 1808 provides, in subsection (a), 
relative to the Use of State Agencies, that 
the Secretary may use such agencies for pur- 
poses of (1) determining which providers 
may participate, and (2) providing consulta- 
tive services to providers to assist them to 
qualify for participation, to establish and 
maintain fiscal records and to provide in- 
formation necessary to determine what bene- 
fits are payable. Secretary may accept 
State's findings as to eligibility of providers 
to participate. States will be reimbursed for 
costs of activities performed under the pro- 
gram, and for fair share of State's costs at- 
tributable to planning and other efforts di- 
rected toward coordination of State's own 
programs with Federal program. 

Subsection (b) provides that a hospital 
accredited by Joint Commission deemed to 
meet all conditions of participation save 
utilization review requirement. If such 
Commission requires utilization review plan 
(or another requirement serving same pur- 
pose) for accreditation, Secretary authorized 
to find that accredited hospitals meet all 
conditions for participation. Secretary may 
also accept the findings of national accredi- 
tation bodies other than the Joint Commis- 
sion as to the eligibility of providers to par- 
ticipate. 

Section 1809, conditions and limitations on 
payment for services: 

Subsection (a) relating to requests and 
certifications provides that payment will be 
made only if (1) written request is filed by 
the beneficiary (or by others designated by 
Secretary when impractical to get bene- 
ficiary’s signature), and (2) a physician 
certifies that: (A) inpatient hospital serv- 
ices were required for medical treatment or 
inpatient diagnostic study; (B) skilled nurs- 
ing facility services were required because 
beneficiary needed continuous skilled nurs- 
ing care for a condition for which hospital- 
ized prior to transfer, or which arose while 
receiving such care; or (C) home health serv- 
ices were required because beneficiary needed 
intermittent skilled nursing care, or physical 
or speech therapy, and that the services were 
performed under a plan established and re- 
viewed periodically by a physician, Pay- 
ment made for inpatient hospital or nursing 
facility services furnished after 21st day of 
stay only if hospital or nursing facility is 
making timely utilization reviews of long- 
stay cases. If finding is made, pursuant to 
system of utilization review, that inpatient 
hospital or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished during a continuous period are not 
medically necessary, payment would not be 
made after the second day after the day 
notice of such finding is received by the 
hospital or nursing facility. 
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Subsection (b) provides that payments 
will be based on the reasonable cost of serv- 
ices furnished. Cost determined under reg- 
ulations but Secretary must consider reim- 
bursement principles developed by national 
organizations in setting regulations. Sub- 
section (c) provides that if patient receives 
services in accommodations more expensive 
than 2- to 4-bed accommodations, payments 
are limited to cost of 2- to 4-bed room un- 
less more expensive accommodations were 
medically necessary. If a patient receives, 
at his request. servicer more exnoenctve than 
those for which payment can be made, Secre- 
tary can pay no more than reasonable cost of 
services, 

Subsection (d) provides that if patient 
does not request but is placed in 5-bed (or 
more) accommodations for a reason Secre- 
tary determines is not consistent with pro- 
gram's purpose, payment shall equal cost of 
services for which payment could otherwise 
be made minus difference between customary 
charges for semiprivate and ward accom- 
modations. 

Subsection (e) provides that no payment 
can be made to Federal providers of services, 
except for emergency services, unless it serves 
as community hospital. Payment cannot be 
made to any provider for services it is ob- 
ligated to render at public expense under 
Federal law or contract. 

Subsection (f) provides that payment may 
be made for emergency inpatient hospital 
service in the absence of an agreement if hos- 
pital agrees not to charge beneficiary for 
covered services. 

Subsection (g) provides that if provider 
acted reasonably in believing an individual 
was entitled to payment under this act, the 
provider can get payment for services fur- 
nished prior to certification from Secretary 
that individual is not entitled. No payment 
made under this provision if provider obtains 
payment from the individual. 

Section 1810, relating to agreements with 
providers, states in subsection (a) that a 
provider shall be eligible for payment if it 
files agreement with Secretary not to charge 
for covered services and to make adequate 
provision for refund of erroneous charges. 
A provider can charge individual for extra 
services supplied at patient's request. 

Subsection (b) provides that an agreement 
may be terminated by provider or Secretary 
at such time and upon such notice as may be 
prescribed by regulation. Secretary may re- 
quire agreement to remain in effect for up to 
6 months after provider notice. Secretary 
may terminate only if provider (a) is not 
complying with agreement or law, (b) is no 
longer eligible to participate, or (c) fails to 
provide data to determine benefit eligibility 
or amount of payment due provider, or re- 
fuses access to records for verification. The 
termination of agreement with provider will 
be effective with respect to (1) inpatient 
hospital and skilled nursing services fur- 
nished to individual admitted on or after 
effective date of termination; and (2) home 
health services furnished under plan estab- 
lished on or after effective date of termina- 
tion, or, if earlier, after calendar year in 
which termination effective. 

Subsection (c) provides that the provider 
may be represented by agent in negotiations 
with Government. 

Subsection (d) provides that if Secretary 
terminates agreement, provider may not file 
another unless Secretary finds the reason 
for termination is removed and there is as- 
surance it will not recur. 

Subsection (e) provides that if Secretary 
finds timely reviews of long-stay cases not 
being made by hospital or nursing facility, 
Secretary may, in lieu of terminating agree- 
ment, deny payment for services furnished 
after 21st day of continuous stay. Such de- 
cision may be made only after notice to 
provider and public and shall be rescinded 
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when reviews are being made and there is 
assurance reviews will continue to be made. 

Section 1811 provides that payments to 
providers be made from Federal hospital in- 
surance trust fund. 

Section 1812 provides that the same hear- 
ing and appeal procedures for hospital in- 
surance benefits as now are provided for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits. 

Section 1813, relating to overpayments to 
individuals, provides in subsection (a) that 
the payment to a provider for services fur- 
nished an individual are considered payment 
to the individual. 

Subsection (b) provides that where an 
overpayment is made to provider and cannot 
be recouped from the provider, or payment 
is made for individual not entitled to hos- 
pital benefits under conditions specified, 
subsequent cash benefits payable to the indi- 
vidual (or if such individual dies to others 
based on individual's earnings record) be 
reduced in accordance with regulations pre- 
scfibed by Secretary. 

Subsection (c) provides that there shall 
be no reduction in cash benefits to be made 
in any case in which individual is without 
fault, or reduction would defeat purposes of 
title II or be against equity and good con- 
science. 

Subsection (d) provides that no certifying 
or disbursing officer shall be held lable for 
overpayments where recovery of such pay- 
ments is waived or where recovery is not 
completed prior to death of all persons 
against whose benefits recovery authorized, 

Section 1814, relating to the use of private 
organizations to facilitate payment to pro- 
viders, authorizes the Secretary, under sub- 
section (a), to enter agreements whereby 
organizations designated by providers would 
determine amount of and receive payments 
on behalf of providers. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Secretary to 
designate organizations to (1) serve as cen- 
ters for communicating with providers, (2) 
make audits of provider records, (3) assist 
in application or utilization safeguards, and 
(4) other related functions. 

Subsection (c) provides for the advance of 
funds to designated organizations for mak- 
ing payments to providers, and payment of 
administrative costs they incur. 

Subsection (d) provides that if organiza- 
tion is designated by association of pro- 
viders, the individual provider may elect not 
to have payment made to such organization. 
Providers who so elect (and providers who 
have not designated an organization) may 
designate another organization which has 
entered agreement with Secretary, provided 
Secretary and designated organization agree. 

Subsection (e) provides that an agreement 
may be terminated by designated organiza- 
tion or Secretary at such time and upon such 
notice as may be provided in regulations. 
The Secretary may terminate an agreement, 
after opportunity for hearing provided for 
organization, only if (1) organization fails 
to carry out agreement or (2) continued 
delegation of functions to organization dis- 
advantageous or inconsistent with efficient 
administration. 

Subsection (f) provides that employees of 
designated organizations give surety bond to 
United States in amount determined by 
Secretary. 

Subsection (g) provides that employees of 
designated organizations responsible for cer- 
tifying or disbursing payments pursuant to 
agreement be not liable, in absence of gross 
neglect or intent to defraud, for payments. 

Section 1815 provides that the term “reg- 
ulations” means, unless the context other- 
wise requires, regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

Section 1816 makes certain provisions of 
the old age, survivors, and disability pro- 
gram, relating to representation of claim- 
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ants, evidence and procedures, and penalties 
for fraud, etc., applicable to this title. 

Section 1817 provides that if the name of 
a nongovernment body or publication is 
designated, changes in name or succession of 
a new organization to the function served 
will not make the provision invalid. 

Section 102, Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund: Amends title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act by adding a provision creating a 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund. The 
new trust fund shall consist of amounts ap- 
propriated to fund beginning with fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, equivalent to (1) 
0.68 of 1 percent of wages paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, and (2) 0.51 of 1 percent of 
self-employment income for taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1964. 

Section 103, transitional provision for eli- 
gibility for presently uninsured individuals: 
In subsection (a) provides hospital insur- 
ance benefits for persons who attain age 65 
before 1967 (or have earned 3 quarters for 
each calendar year after 1964 and before 
year of attainment of 65) and who are not 
eligible for monthly old age and survivor 
or railroad retirement benefits. 

Subsection (b) limits hospital insurance 
coverage for uninsured persons to resident 
U.S. citizens or aliens resident in United 
States continuously for not less than 10 
years. 

Subsection (c) excludes from coverage un- 
insured persons who are (1) employees of 
United States or eligible for benefits under 
Federal employee or retired employee health 
insurance plans, or (2) members of subver- 
sive organizations or convicted of certain 
subversive acts. 

Subsection (d) provides that payments for 
cost of hospital insurance benefits for un- 
insured persons be made from Federal gen- 
eral revenues by a general authorization of 
appropriation. 

Section 104, increase in earnings base: In 
subsection (a) amends the Social Security 
Act to raise the wage base from $4,800 to 
$5,200 a year effective 1965 for benefit pur- 
poses. 


Subsection (b) raises the self-employment 
income base in a similar manner. 

Subsection (c) provides that four quarters 
of coverage will be credited if $5,200 are 
earned in a year after 1964. 

Subsection (d) changes benefit table in the 
law to reflect benefit increases resulting from 
increase in earnings base to $5,200. Maxi- 
mum for worker increased from $127 to $134 
per month. The table also reflects changes in 
maximum family benefits consistent with 
benefit and earnings base changes raising 
maximum from $254 to $268 per month. 

Subsection (e) increases to $5,200 earnings 
that can be counted in computing average 
monthly wage for years after 1964. 

Section 105, technical amendments: In 
subsection (a) extends old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions suspending payment of 
benefits to certain aliens outside United 
States, to hospital insurance program. 

Subsection (b) extends provisions on pen- 
alties court may assess for subversive activ- 
ities to hospital insurance program. 

Subsection (c) makes further conforming 
changes in trust fund and benefits references. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Section 201, changes in tax schedules: 
Subsection (a) amends section 1401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
the rate of tax on self-employment income) 
as follows: 


[In percentage] 
Present Proposed 


5.4 5.4 
54 5.8 
6.2 6.6 
69 7.3 
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Subsection (b) amends section 3101 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to rate 
of tax on employees under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act) as follows: 


Present Proposed 


3% 3% 
3% 3% 
4% 4% 
4% 4% 


Subsection (c) amends section 3111 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to rate of 
tax on employers under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act) in the same manner 
as is done for employees. 

Section 202, increase in tax base: Subsec- 
tion (a) raises tax base to $5,200 for self- 
employment income effective for taxable 
years ending after 1964. 

Subsection (b) raises tax base to $5,200 
for wages effective for calendar years after 
1964. 

Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) provide 
various conforming changes relative to 
change in tax base. 

Section 203, technical amendment: Pro- 
vides conforming change in Internal Revenue 
Code reference to trust funds, 
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Section 301, hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged under the Railroad Retirement Act: 
Subsection (a) adds a new section to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, section 21. Subsec- 
tion (a) of the new section establishes a 
separate hospital insurance benefits program 
under railroad retirement system which is 
the same. as program provided under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program. 
Makes hospital insurance benefits available 
in Canada under railroad program (payments 
in Canada financed entirely from railroad 
retirement account). 

Subsection (b) provides that at age 65, 
railroad retirement annuſtants, pensioners 
and certain others who have been old-age 
and survivors beneficiaries, would be eligible 
for hospital insurance benefits; payments 
made from railroad retirement account 
(later coming under financial interchange). 
Payments in Canada will be reduced by any 
payments under Canadian law. 

Subsection (c) prohibits duplication of 
payments in dual coverage cases and provides 
for jointly established procedures to handle 
such cases. The dual coverage provisions are 
not to impair or diminish rights of person 
affected. 

Subsection (d) provides that any agree- 
ment entered into by Secretary for hospital 
benefit purposes is also entered into for the 
Railroad Retirement Board, but the Board 
can enter into agreements with railroad hos- 
pitals and Canadian hospitals. 

Subsection (e) provides that a request for 
payment under one program (railroad or 
OASI) shall be request for payment under 
other program. 

Subsection (f) provides for the exchange 
of information between two agencies. 

Subsection (b) of section 301 amends 
financial interchange provisions of Railroad 
Retirement Act to take into account hospital 
insurance trust fund and apply financial 
interchange to hospital insurance benefits. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Section 401, studies and recommendations: 
Directs the Secretary to conduct studies and 
develop recommendations relating to (1) 
adequacy of health care facilities; and (2) 
methods of encouraging development of eco- 
nomical and efficient forms of care. 

TITLE V—COMPLEMENTARY PRIVATE HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE FOR INDIVIDUALS AGED 65 OR OVER 
Section 501, purpose: In section 501 of the 

bill Congress declares that the purpose of 

this title is to provide all aged individuals 
the opportunity to secure at reasonable cost 
private health insurance which will insure 
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them for services not covered by the program 

established under the new title XVIII of the 

Social Security Act. 

Section 502, definitions: Section 502 of the 
bill defines the following terms as used in 
title V: 

(a) “Health insurance policy” means any 
policy, contract or other arrangement be- 
tween a carrier and another person under 
which a carrier, in return for the payment 
of premiums, agrees to pay for or reimburse 
the cost of health services furnished the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of such policy, 
contract, or other arrangement. 

(b) The “standard policy” to be devised 
under section 503(c) of the bill may include 
any of the “health insurance benefits” de- 
scribed in subsection (c), but it must include 
at least all of the following benefits: 

1. Payment of part or all charges for most 
physicians’ services wherever performed; 

2. Payment, in accordance with a sched- 
ule, for part or all costs of surgery performed 
in or out of a hospital; 

. 8. Payment of at least the first $15 of 

charge for consultation with a medical or 

surgical specialist; 

4. Payment, in accordance with a fee 
schedule, for part or all fees for diagnostic 
care, and laboratory and X-ray services. 

(c) The term “health insurance benefits,” 
or the term “benefits” when used in connec- 
tion with health insurance, means insurance 
covering the cost in whole or in part of any 
or all of the services or items listed below, 
to the extent that they are not covered under 
the new program of hospital benefits for the 
aged established under title XVIII of the 

Social Security Act enacted by title I of 
the bill: 

1. Physicians’, surgeons,’ dentists’ serv- 
ices, or any other medical or remedial care 
recognized under State law; 

2. Diagnostic care and laboratory and 
X-ray services; 

8. Prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, 
and prosthetic devices; 

4. Private duty nursing services; 

5. Home health care services; 

6. Inpatient hospital services; and 

7. Skilled nursing home services. 

(d) The term carrier“ means a lawfully 
established private health insurance com- 
pany, association, partnership, or other non- 
governmental organization engaged in sell- 
ing health insurance, which carrier meets 
reasonable standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(e) “Premium” means the charge made by 
a carrier for coverage under a health insur- 
ance policy. 

(f) “Secretary” refers to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 503, authorization of association: 
This section authorizes the establishment of 
a national association, with the approval of 
the Secretary, to carry out the purposes of 
the title in making complementary health 
insurance available to aged persons. The 
association would be called the “National 
Association of Carriers to Provide Health In- 
surance for Individuals Aged 65 or Over.” 

The association would be made up of car- 
riers voluntarily joined together with mem- 
bership open to all responsible carriers that 
desire to participate and agree to follow the 
rules governing the association as set forth 
in the law and regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to the law. 

The principal function of the association 
is to devise and offer for sale through its 
members a “standard policy” of health in- 
surance for eligible aged persons providing 
at least the benefits specified in section 
502 (b) of the bill. All the terms and condi- 
tions of the standard policy as well as the 
terms and conditions of its sale are to be uni- 
form. However, in order to refiect geograph- 
ical differences in the cost of furnishing 
health care, the amount of the premiums 
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and the extent of benefits provided under 
the standard policy may vary in different 
areas, either within or outside of State 
boundaries. 

In order to minimize the factor of adverse 
selection in the sale of the standard policy, 
the association is authorized to limit the 
period during each year when it may be 
offered to new subscribers. 

The carriers who are members of the asso- 
ciation would be able to offer for sale one 
or more “alternative policy“ which could be 
offered to eligible aged persons in place of 
the standard policy. These alternative poli- 
cies would have to meet minimum standards 
developed by the association and approved 
by the Secretary. Such standards would re- 
quire that an alternative policy must fulfill 
the same purpose as, and represent to the 
subscriber at least the same dollar value as, 
the standard policy. Before offering an al- 
ternative policy for sale a member carrier 
would have to submit copies of it for their 
approval to the association and the Secre- 
tary, together with other information the 
association deems pertinent. After approval 
by the association and the Secretary (based 
on findings that it fulfills the same purposes 
as and has at least the same dollar value to 
the subscriber as the standard policy) an 
alternative policy could be offered for sale 
by any member carrier in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions as apply 
to the standard policy. 

All premiums paid for standard or alter- 
native policies would be covered into a com- 
mon fund (called the “reserve fund") estab- 
lished by the association and all benefits 
and the reasonable expenses of administer- 
ing such policies would be paid from the 
reserve fund. Surpluses in the reserve fund 
would be invested by the association in in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed both as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States. The assets of the reserve fund would 
belong to the association and its moneys 
would be used to pay the expenses of the 
association. 

The association would be authorized to 
place appropriate limitations (subject to the 
approval of the Advisory Council on Health 
Insurance for the Aged and the Secretary) 
upon the amounts which could be claimed 
from the reserve fund on account of expenses 
incurred in connection with the sale and 
administration of standard and alternative 
policies. 

The association is directed (in cooperation 
with the Advisory Council and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary) to provide means to 
enable persons under age 65 to prepay the 
cost of purchasing the insurance provided in 
the standard policy or an alternative policy 
while they are working. 

An executive committee of three individ- 
uals elected by the Advisory Council would 
manage the reserve fund and conduct the 
affairs of the association. 

In order to provide additional health in- 
surance coverage to subscribers of standard 
and alternative policies offered by member 
carriers, the carriers would be authorized 
and encouraged to offer “supplementary” 
health insurance policies. The supplemen- 
tary policies would not have to be uniform 
and could be offered at premiums which al- 
low for a fair profit to the carrier. They 
could be offered in conjunction with the sale 
of standard or alternative policies but with 
their costs and benefits clearly distinguish- 
able. 

The association would be authorized to 
adopt 2 appropriate symbols signifying of- 
ficial public endorsement of the standard 
policy and the other, of alternative policies 
(but not of supplementary policies) for use 
in connection with their sale, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary and the Advisory 
Council. 
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The activities of member carriers of the 
association are not to be controlled in any 
way other than with respect to the sale of 
standard and alternative policies described 
in the bill and they are to be free to offer 
other insurance policies, unaffected by their 
membership in the association. 

Section 504, regional divisions of the asso- 
ciation: Regional divisions of the association 
could be created under the rules issued by 
the association to allow member carriers to 
confine their business of offering standard 
or alternative policies for sale to a particu- 
lar geographical area. Such a division could 
be established by any one or more carriers 
that wish to confine their business in such 
manner, but membership in a regional divi- 
sion would be open to any carrier that is a 
member of the association and that wishes to 
confine its business to the area in which such 
a division is established. 

Whenever such a division is established it 
would have a regional reserve fund, which 
would serve the same purpose and be sub- 
ject to the same requirements as the reserve 
fund, into which members of the division 
would deposit their premiums in lieu of de- 
positing them in the reserve fund. A re- 
gional reserve fund would be managed by 
the members of the division under regula- 
tions issued by the executive committee of 
the association with the approval of the Sec- 
retary and the Advisory Council. The assets 
of a regional reserve fund would belong to 
the regional division for which it is estab- 
lished and the expenses of such division 
would be defrayed from moneys in such fund. 

Regulations governing the operations of 
any regional division would be prescribed by 
the executive committee of the association, 
with the approval of the Secretary and the 
Advisory Council. Under these regulations, 
responsibility for the management and oper- 
ation of the division would be in its mem- 
bership, but necessary safeguards would be 
provided to insure that the division would 
be managed and operated to carry out the 
established purposes and functions of the 
association within the division. 

Section 505, establishment of the associa- 
tion: The Secretary is directed to declare 
that the association provided for in section 
503 is established when five or more carriers 
make application to him to form the asso- 
ciation and he is satisfied that such carriers 
are ready, willing, and able to carry out the 
functions of the association, The Secretary 
would also be required to make rules and 
regulations to insure that the association 
complies with the requirements of section 
503 and fulfills the purposes of title V of 
the bill. 

Section 506, Advisory Council: This sec- 
tion provides for the creation of an Advisory 
Council on Health Insurance for the Aged 
to consult with and advise the Secretary on 
the administration of title XVII of the Social 
Security Act, to elect the executive com- 
mittee of the association and to advise and 
assist the association, the executive com- 
mittee and the Secretary in carrying out 
their respective functions under title V of 
the bill. 

The Advisory Council is also to conduct a 
continuing study and investigation of the 
insurance programs established under title 
V of the bill and title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act in order to assist in the formula- 
tion and implementation of national policy 
in the field of health care for the aged and 
to make reports to the President (for trans- 
mittal to Congress) of its findings and 
recommendations. 

The Advisory Council is authorized to 
employ staff in accordance with the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. 

The Advisory Council would be composed 
of 24 members appointed by the President 
to reflect broad representation of the in- 
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surance industry (not less than 4 members 
approved by insurance industry as having 
adequate insurance experience), labor, busi- 
ness, the medical profession, consumers, and 
other interested elements of society. The 
Council would elect one of its members as 
chairman, 

The term of office of members of the Coun- 
cil would be for 4 years but a member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy would serve out the 
term of his predecessor. The members first 
taking office would be appointed for terms 
expiring in rotation: 4 ending at the end 
of each of the first 4 years, as designated by 
the President. A member would not be 
eligible to serve continuously for more than 
2 terms. 

Members of the Advisory Council would 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary not exceeding $100 per day and 
travel and subsistence while serving away 
from their homes. The Council would meet 
whenever it deems necessary but not less 
frequently than twice a year and the Chair- 
man would be required to call a meeting 
upon a request of 13 or more members. 

Section 507, exemption of the associa- 
tion from certain laws: Under this section 
the association and each member carrier 
would, with respect to its business operations 
concerned with the selling of standard or 
alternative policies, be considered a char- 
itable and benevolent institution and exempt 
from: 

1. Regulation by a State or political sub- 
division (e.g., anti-monopoly regulation) ; 

2. Federal or State income taxation; 

3. State taxes on policies or premiums; 
and 

4. The provisions of the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, 

Operations of a carrier exempted from 

regulation as specified above would be sub- 
ject to the exclusive regulation of the Sec- 
retary. 
Section 508, compliance provisions: Under 
this section the Secretary is authorized to 
permanently terminate or suspend member- 
ship of a carrier if he determines that the 
carrier has failed to comply with any re- 
quirement of title V of the bill or any regu- 
iation promulgated under that title. Rea- 
sonable opportunity for a hearing would have 
to be extended to the carrier before such ac- 
tion could be taken. A suspended or termi- 
nated carrier would not be entitled to any 
exemption provided in section 507 and would 
be prohibited from representing itself as be- 
ing a member of the association. Any carrier 
which falsely represents itself to be a mem- 
ber of the association and offering any health 
insurance policy for sale would be subject to 
a fine of not more than $10,000. 

Section 509, hearings and judicial review: 

Under this section the Secretary would be 
required to hold appropriate hearings, with 
adequate opportunity to representatives of 
the association and member carriers to at- 
tend and present testimony, before pro- 
mulgating any requirement or taking any 
other action affecting the association or any 
member thereof. 

Any action of the Secretary subject to such 
a hearing may be appealed to the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. A 
copy of the notice of appeal would be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Sec- 
retary or person designated by him, and the 
Secretary would be required to file with the 
court a record of proceedings on which he 
based his action. The action of the Secre- 
tary would be reviewed by the court in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2431) to provide health 
care for persons 65 years of age and over 
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through contributory social insurance, 
and a complementary basic national pri- 
vate insurance plan, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I rise to commend 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. Javits] 
for his dedication to the cause of health 
care for the aged and for his leadership 
in devising the bill. Our goal in offering 
the proposed legislation is to provide the 
most comprehensive protection yet of- 
fered to older Americans while at the 
same time preserving the role of the 
private insurance companies, and the 
personal nature of the doctor-patient 
relationship. Many Americans now have 
some form of health insurance. They 
choose their own doctors and do not want 
the Government doing that for them. 
Neither do we. But we do want all 
Americans over 65—not just half of 
them—to be able to purchase private 
insurance. The nonprofit “State 65” 
plans, which have been so successful in 
insuring this group, are not available 
throughout the country and for many 
retired Americans, is prohibitively ex- 
pensive. The national committee which 
drew up these recommendations, and 
whose members included insurance ex- 
ecutives, has estimated that by pooling 
risks and devising a standard policy, the 
industry would be able to offer older citi- 
zens a comprehensive medical policy for 
about $2 a week. Eighty percent of this 
group would be able to afford this policy, 
and those who could not would be cov- 
ered by the Kerr-Mills program. 

As my colleague [Mr. Javits] has 
pointed out, the late President Kennedy 
expressed the hope that the proposed 
legislation would have broad bipartisan 
support. The bill is doubly urgent this 
year if we are to provide health protec- 
tion for 13% million Americans and if 
we are to establish a precedent for the 
role of private insurance and private 
doctors in this field. I am proud to add 
my name to this progressive legislation 
and urge my colleagues to join us, and 
to urge that it receive early attention 
and consideration by the appropriate 
committees, and that we come to grips 
with the problem in a bipartisan-non- 
partisan fashion, since those over 65 and 
those who need the help are of all polit- 
ical affiliations, of all races, creeds, and 
colors. This is no place for any partisan- 
ship in the consideration of that impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. 

I should like to make two additional 
brief comments, and then I shall be 
through. 

First, it is especially gratifying to me 
that the valiant band which has sup- 
ported the proposed legislation, which 
I deeply feel will be successful, has now 
been joined by the Senator from Maine 
Mrs. SMITH]. 

To me that is a signally important 
element of strength. The Senator from 
Maine is known for her sound views 
about the private enterprise system and 
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about human problems. I do not be- 
lieve she would be with us on the subject 
unless she had thoroughly satisfied her- 
self in the study for which she is so very 
well known that the proposal was a fea- 
sible way in which to do what needs to 
be done and at the same time be most 
scrupulous about the relationships be- 
tween doctors and patients, between cit- 
izens and their Government, and what 
the Government could do for citizens 
without compromising the basic tradi- 
tions of our society. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his kind and gen- 
erous reference to me. It is a privilege 
to be included in the sponsorship of the 
health insurance bill which he and his 
distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. Keatine] have so ably discussed. 

I concur with all they have said and 
hope that before long, all of the people, 
especially those in need, may benefit by 
its provisions. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
most warmly. 

Finally, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and I got together on a 
bill in 1962. We failed by a very small 
margin. I believe all of us feel that the 
eventuation of the proposed legislation 
should be in the same direction. I ex- 
press for myself—and I deeply feel that 
what I say represents a common view 
among all of us, as my colleague [Mr. 
KEATING] said, in relation to bipartisan- 
ship—that we may achieve unity with 
Senators led on the other side of the aisle 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], so that we may have a com- 
mon purpose. I deeply believe that we 
have today submitted what ought to be 
the common design. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in 
1962, the able senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] devoted himself as- 
siduously to solving the problem of 
health care for elderly Americans. I 
was honored to work with him. He 
provided the leadership which brought 
some of us to his side in attempting to 
have the Congress enact legislation un- 
der which American citizens over the 
age of 65 could have sheared away from 
them the constant and growing hazard 
which must consume a part of every 
day of their lives in retirement—the 
tragic possibility of an illness striking 
them and of their inability to pay the 
bills which would result from that mis- 
fortune because of the unbelievably sky- 
rocketing costs for all kinds of health 
care. 

We were particularly interested under 
the leadership of the Senator from New 
York in bringing a modicum of relief 
with respect to hospital costs. I re- 
member those days. I remember the 
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meetings that were held. The Senator 
sponsored them. I remember our dis- 
cussions with the late President of the 
United States, John F. Kennedy, as to 
our views, as to how his recommenda- 
tions might be improved. What we 
stood for on that occasion was accepted 
by the administration. 

I regret that that legislative effort 
failed. I am extremely proud once 
again to be associated with the Senator 
from New York and other Republican 
Senators in advancing the most compre- 
hensive health care legislation ever of- 
fered—legislation which will utilize not 
only the public sector of the economy 
of the United States, but also the pri- 
vate sector of this economy, including 
health insurance companies across the 
land, so that, as the Senator from New 
York has so ably described, people in 
retirement, no matter what their level 
of income may be, can live in compara- 
tive assurance with respect to their ca- 
pacity to meet a catastrophic illness. 

I have some comments which I shall 
make in my own time. I am glad to 
rise on this occasion to congratulate the 
Senator from New York for what he has 
done. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my friend the deputy minority leader. 
I assure him that without his help and 
that of other Senators, such as the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING] and 
the Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH], 
the proposal would not have reached its 
present stage. I hope and feel that this 
time we shall be successful in providing 
health care for the aged. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is there a limitation of 
time in effect? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. There 
is a 3-minute limitation on statements 
in the morning hour. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes on this 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CARE PROGRAM FOR 

OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join with five other Repub- 
lican colleagues in today offering in the 
Senate the most comprehensive health 
care proposal ever presented to Con- 
gress. You will recall, Mr. President, 
that it was largely from members of 
this group, in the summer of 1962, that 
long-needed improvements and changes 
were made in the hospitalization bill 
then before the Senate. That bill re- 
grettably lost by only two votes. It was 
a bill which had much merit and would 
have gone far to meet many of the se- 
rious health care problems which daily 
confront many of our senior citizens. 

We have continued to make improve- 
ments in the legislation which we early 
proposed. Some of these improvements 
have resulted from the excellent report 
submitted by a committee of distin- 
guish Americans chaired by Arthur S. 
Flemming, who was Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the Eisen- 
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hower administration and is now the 
president of the University of Oregon. 
The National Committee on Health Care 
of the Aged was instigated at the sug- 
gestion of our able colleague, Senator 
Javits, who has long taken the lead in 
this area of public policy. Several of 


us, through our staffs, were privileged 


to witness the deliberations of this group 
first hand. Five of the 12 members were 
M.D.’s Others had long experience 
with health care problems as public 
servants and as medical care and health 
insurance administrators. 

One eminent member of the group 
was Dr. Russel V. Lee, who is the distin- 
guished founder of the Palo Alto Clinic, 
which has been a pace setter in meeting 
the health care problems of elderly cit- 
izens. Under Dr. Lee’s guidance, the 
clinic later this month will open Chan- 
ning House, a unique experiment in 
meeting housing, living, recreation, and 
health needs, on a private basis, for 
those over 65. 

This committee made certain addi- 
tional suggestions beyond those which 
several of us had submitted and which 
were voted on in 1962. For the first time 
a comprehensive framework is provided 
by which the public and private sectors 
can cooperate to meet the health care 
needs which exist and are of grave con- 
cern to our senior citizens. The commit- 
tee clearly understood, as most of us 
have understood, that the problems of 
catastrophic illness are not remedied by 
either a completely Government program 
or a completely private health insurance 
program. For neither can do the job 
which needs to be done. Only by work- 
ing together and doing that task for 
which each is uniquely qualified will 
these problems be met. 

The bill which we offer today would 
provide, as it did in 1962, that the public 
portion of the program be financed on 
@ pay-as-you-go social security basis 
whereby an individual, whether wage 
earner or self-employed, could put away 
in his working years sufficient funds, on 
an actuarial basis, to cover the possible 
benefits he might receive once he has 
retired. A notable leader in American 
industry, Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, has 
testified in favor of this approach before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Mr. Kaiser, a distinguished Cali- 
fornian, knows firsthand as president of 
the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, and 
has repeatedly stated publicly, that hos- 
pital insurance under social security is 
neither socialism nor government ad- 
ministered medicine. I agree. It is the 
very antithesis of it. It is insurance 
which will foster nongovernmental hos- 
pitalization. Said Mr. Kaiser: 

The logical outgrowth of social security 
financing, as contrasted with appropriations 
from. general revenues and administration 
through social welfare agencies, will be to 
keep a greater and increasing proportion of 
retired persons in the mainstream of medical 
and hospital care, with services provided in 
private and voluntary hospitals. This will 
reduce reliance on county hospitals and other 
governmental institutions, 


Such comments from an eminent busi- 
nessman like Mr. Kaiser make a great 
deal of commonsense to me. 
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As you will recall, Mr. President, in 
1962, several of us proposed the follow- 
ing basic changes in the then pending 
health care legislation. We proposed 
that all citizens over the age of 65 be 
covered initially, not just those whose 
employment had been covered by social 
security. We proposed that a private 
option be offered to provide an incentive 
for private health insurance to help meet 
these needs. We proposed that an ap- 
propriate role be given to State and local 
government in determining the eligibility 
of participating institutions and that ap- 
proved private health providers of serv- 
ices who already deal with hospitals, 
skilled nursing homes, and home care 
services be encouraged to undertake the 
responsibility for implementing the pub- 
lic program. We proposed that a Joint 
Commission on the Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals, made up of representatives of the 
medical and hospital professions, deter- 
mine the eligibility of private institutions 
to participate in the program. We pro- 
posed that a separate health insurance 
trust fund be established into which a 
specified portion of the social security tax 
would be allocated to pay the costs of the 
public program. This tax, resulting 
from the benefits provided in the bill 
would be one-fourth of 1 percent levied 
on both employer and employee on a 
wage base of $5,200 a year. The self- 
employed would contribute four-tenths 
of 1 percent of his income up to $5,200. 
This means that the wage earner would 
contribute a maximum of approximately 
$13 a year from his income for this pro- 
gram. That amount would be matched 
by his employer. 

Hospitalization benefits of up to 45 
days with no deductible in any one bene- 
fit period would be available. In addi- 
tion, skilled nursing home services up to 
180 days in a benefit period and home 
health services up to 240 days in a cal- 
endar year would also be possible. As I 
noted earlier, in the beginning all over 
the age of 65 would be covered regardless 
of whether or not they had ever had the 
necessary social security credits. This is 
only elemental justice, since these citi- 
zens no longer have the opportunity to 
secure such credits by working in cov- 
ered employment. After a transition 
period it would be necessary to have 12 
quarters of social security coverage to be 
eligible for this program. 

In addition to this public program, our 
bill would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Flemming committee in hav- 
ing Congress authorize the establishment 
of a national association of interested 
private health insurance companies 
which could come together and volun- 
tarily pool their resources in order to de- 
velop a standard policy which could be 
offered to all citizens who are over 65 
at avery minimum cost. It is estimated 
that this comprehensive medical-surgi- 
cal care could be provided for as little 
as $8 a month. 

This policy would be designed to cover 
those services which the public portion 
of the program does not provide. The 
public portion of the program would only 
cover approximately one-third of the 
health care costs which are borne by 
an aged person. These are the highly 
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expensive costs of institutional care. 
But the challenging task has long been 
to devise a complementary program 
which would go far toward meeting the 
two-thirds of the health care costs which 
remain. This is what we have tried to 
do in authorizing this national associa- 
tion. It is based, in part, on the experi- 
ence of the “over 65 plans” which now 
exist in States such as New York and 
Connecticut and are beginning in Cali- 
fornia. The national association would 
be exempt from the antitrust laws and 
also from Federal and State taxation. 
In this way, the premium could be re- 
duced much more than at present where 
such health insurance policies are sub- 
ject to taxation. The standard policy 
which this association would develop, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, must 
include at least the following health in- 
surance benefits: 

First, payment of part or all of a physi- 
cian’s services whether performed in his 
office or elsewhere; 

Second, payment, in accordance with 
a schedule, for or toward the costs of 
surgery performed in or out of a hospi- 


Third, payment of not less than the 
first $15 charged for consultation with a 
specialist; and 

Fourth, payment, in accordance with 
a schedule, for or toward charges for 
diagnostic care, laboratory, and X-ray 
services. 

Such services available under the pri- 
vate standard policy devised by the na- 
tional association could include payment 
for services provided by physicians, sur- 
geons, or dentists as well as any other 
medical care practitioner recognized 
under State law, such as members of the 
optometric profession. Such services 
could include prescribed drugs, eye- 
glasses, dentures, and other devices, as 
well as private duty nursing services, 
home health care services, inpatient hos- 
pital services, and skilled nursing home 
services to the extent that they are not 
already provided under the public por- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. President, today, almost 18 million 
Americans are over 65. Their number is 
increasing rapidly by at least 1,000 each 
day. Statistics clearly show that the 
per capita costs of personal health serv- 
ices for those over 65 are running about 
2% times as high as for the remainder 
of our population. In 1961, such costs 
were estimated to be $226 per aged per- 
son as compared to $103 for other per- 
sons. In the last 13 years, health care 
costs have risen greatly on the Consumer 
Price Index maintained by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. While the price 
index generally grew by only 27 percent, 
medical care items rose by 59 percent. 
But hospital daily rates alone in this 
period have risen by 139 percent. 

We are thus faced with more and more 
senior citizens who are confronted with 
greatly increased medical care costs in 
the very years they are living on a low 
level of income. In 1960, of those aged 
who live alone, almost half had an an- 
nual income of $1,000 or less. Three- 
fourths had an income of less than 
$2,000 a year. This amount will not go 
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far in meeting today’s catastrophic 
health care costs. 

Mr. President, I have briefly outlined 
most of the essentials of this program 
which we have today presented. There 
has been no question in my mind for 
some time that the need exists and that 
if we are to meet that obvious need it 
will take the cooperation and hard work 
of both those in the public and private 
sectors of our economy and of leaders 
and members of both political parties. 
I deeply believe that if needed and over- 
due legislation in this area is adopted 
by this Congress, and I hope that at 
long last it will be, that it will be along 
the lines we have today proposed. I 
urge the responsible committees of the 
Congress to consider this proposal as 
soon as possible. I am confident that 
the Senate this time will speedily ap- 
prove a comprehensive health care meas- 
ure should the necessary legislation be 
sent to us by the House of Representa- 
tives where, under the Constitution, it 
should originate because it relates to a 
change in the social security tax. 

Mr. President, I have tried to indicate 
the problem and our method of solving it. 
We face a crucial and critical issue. It 
is an issue which is growing in impor- 
tance. It must be solved. The laws 
today do not solve it. The laws today 
operate to alleviate pain and suffering 
only of elderly Americans who are held 
to be indigent. Our program would 
bring to any person in this free country 
of ours the kind of protection that he 
and his spouse need in their elderly 
years. 

I believe that in presenting this vehi- 
cle we are performing a public service. 
I am glad to be one of the coauthors of 
the proposed legislation at this session 
of Congress under the leadership of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
This is an American problem. It ought 
not to be a political problem. It must 
not be a partisan problem. 

I hope the legislation we have today 
proposed will be given sympathetic con- 
sideration by all Members of the Senate. 
I sincerely believe that we have offered 
an excellent means of solving a dis- 
tressing and tragic problem which exists 
among a growing segment of the Amer- 
ican people. Such an integrated public- 
private comprehensive health care pro- 
gram is one of the great unfinished tasks 
which confronts us as Americans. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


COMMISSION FOR STUDY OF THE 
DRAFT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
myself, and Senators BEALL, CASE, 
Cooper, JAVITS, KucHeL, and Scorr, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for a comprehensive study and 
investigation of the adequacy of the pres- 
ent system of compulsory military 
training under the. Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

This bill would authorize a definitive 
investigation, by both civilians and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, of a system 
that has been too long extended almost 
as a matter of course. Too little atten- 
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tion has been focused on the men and 
muscle which represent the inherent 
strength of our military system especially 
as we concentrate more on the transi- 
tion to modern military methods and 
weapons systems. Clearly, the guidelines 
for selecting young men to serve it. our 
Armed Forces are of great concern to 
the youth of this Nation as well as their 
families, and warrant careful congres- 
sional attention in their behalf. The up- 
dating of this system is of no less con- 
cern to the future security of America 
than the attention being paid to military 
bases and logistics structure. 

It should be stressed, Mr. President, 
that it is not just the 500,000 annual vol- 
unteers and draftees who are seriously 
affected by the existing system, but every 
single able-bodied young man who 
reaches the age of 18. 

The Commission would consist of 14 
members, 6 to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, 4 by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and 4 by the Speaker of the 
House. No more than three of the presi- 
dential appointees or one each of the 
Senate and House. appointees would be 
selected from the Armed Forces, but the 
Commission could also, of course, include 
Defense Department officials and Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Some of the present inequities in the 
draft system have been called to my at- 
tention by an ever increasing number of 
letters from New York State and other 
parts of the country. Disturbed by these 
criticisms, I first spoke on this subject 
last year on Veterans Day. I pointed out 
then that the achievements of our 
drafted citizen armies of World War I 
and II were great and deserved the last- 
ing gratitude of the people of America. 
Yet, in honor of the service they have 
rendered, I believe we owe it to this gen- 
eration and to the Nation to review the 
changing needs of national defense in 
terms of possible changes in our man- 
power structure. 

After speaking out on the matter in 
November, I have received a good many 
indications of further interest in such 
a survey, and I am glad to note that there 
is now also an increased interest in other 
branches of our Government in the op- 
eration and equities of the draft. 

For the more than 1.5 million youths 
who reached 18 in 1963, the 8-year min- 
imum period of eligibility demands de- 
cisions and actions that will significantly 
influence their future. 

Although perfect equity in any selec- 
tive system is a difficult goal to attain, 
a fairer arrangement than the one that 
has been periodically extended by Con- 
gress, virtually without debate, since 
1951 can and should be explored. If we 
are to improve upon the allocation of 
our human resources, we must devote 
more thought and study to our present 
and future needs. 

Several pertinent questions must be 
raised. Are present priorities for se- 
lection equitable? Will the increasing 
number of young men reaching draft 
age plus the need for increasingly spe- 
cialized training make the draft an in- 
efficient way to maintain military man- 
power? How does the draft affect civil- 
ian needs for more and better trained 
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professional people? What is the eco- 
nomic and social impact of the draft on 
young men reaching draft age and mak- 
ing career plans? 

These are questions that should be 
considered by a panel of both military 
and civilian experts in the field of man- 
power resources and military strategy, 
so that the Armed Services Committees 
and the Congress can have this informa- 
tion at hand before taking further ac- 
tion on our draft laws. 

A study by Defense Department offi- 
cials and military men alone would not 
be sufficient to consider all the ramifica- 
tions of the problem. In fact, I believe 
the President’s recently expressed con- 
cern for assisting persons rejected by 
the selective service as physically or 
mentally unqualified demonstrates the 
need for a wider perspective on the 
draft, its effect, and its problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the transcript of a tele- 
vision program entitled “Senate Report,” 
in which I engaged on November 10, 
1963, and, following that, an article en- 
titled “New Attitude on Peacetime 
Draft,” written by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
and published in the New York Times 
of March 8, 1963. 

There being no objection, the telecast 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


KEATING Asks Srupy or Drarr Laws 


(Following is a transcript of Senator KEN- 
NETH B. KEATING's televised Senate Report,” 
Scheduled for Sunday, November 10:) 

As we celebrate this year’s Veterans Day, 
we look with mingled fear and relief at the 
world our veterans have fought to defend 
and preserve for freedom. 

There is no doubt that the citizen armies 
of World War II and Korea did a magnif- 
icent job. They showed that America could 
rise to the challenge. They showed that GI 
Joe, often drafted against his will, could 
still hold his own. And, in the years since 
Korea, as cold wars have replaced hot ones, 
our military men have played a vital part 
in maintaining free world strength. 

Manpower, able and intelligent, provides 
the real sinews of war; but strangely enough, 
even though the Defense Department is 
enraging generals and admirals by a new 
approach to bombers, aircraft carriers, and 
tanks, there has not been any serious dis- 
cussion even of a new approach for the men 
who run the machines, the minds and mus- 
cles behind a modern military force. The 
draft, which we are told is vital to our Mili- 
tary Establishment, has never recently been 
seriously or objectively reviewed outside the 
Department of Defense. 

It is time for a full-scale study and report, 
by competent military and civilian person- 
nel of just what kind of military force we 
need. Can we do without the draft? Can 
we shorten the period of eligibility and 
uncertainty? Can we use smaller but better 
trained forces to meet cold war needs? 
These are the sort of questions that should 
be studied, not just by the Defense Depart- 
ment, but by a qualified panel of strate- 
gists. 

The draft laws make every young man 
between the ages of 18% and 26 liable for 
military service. Theoretically, all owe their 
country service. Practically speaking, fa- 
thers, teachers, scientists, students—and 
since the President’s recent order—even 
husbands can avoid it. What's more, by a 
peculiar logic, after draft dodgers and vol- 
unteers, the oldest are called first. The 
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teenagers, with fewer responsibilities, may 
be ready to go, but the draft does not 
touch them until they are 22. For 4 years, 
many young men wait, marking time, and 
having a hard time finding a good job. 

What this means is that every young man 
has to decile when he reaches 18 whether 
to volunteer, wait to be drafted, hope to be 
4-F, struggle to be unnoticed, go on to fur- 
ther study, or get married as fast as he can. 
Incidentally, I understand that the girls are 
already beginning to capitalize on this. 
High school and college dances are often 
advertised “avoid the draft. Come to the 
dance and find a mate.” For what may be 
the most critical years of their lives, most 
young men face uncertainty and difficulty 
in finding a steady job unless they have 
already served or can afford to start a family 
fast. 

Seriously, the time has come for a good 
long look at how our draft laws really work. 
A recent study showed that about 42 percent 
of 26-year-olds have not fulfilled their 
service. 

Now let me make it clear that I am not 
calling for an end to the draft. Some mili- 
tary men are sincerely convinced that it is 
the only way to get people to enlist volun- 
tarily. But the effect that the draft has on 
the lives and careers of the young men of 
this country is important enough to deserve 
an up-to-date review. And the needs of our 
Defense Establishment are changing so fast 
that the 15-year-old system now in effect 
may not be the best way to guarantee mili- 
tary preparedness. 

No one outside military life has seriously 
examined today’s manpower needs in terms 
of our new strategies and tactics or its 
impact on young men’s careers. 

One of the most constructive tasks that 
the Congress could undertake in honor of 
our veterans today, in consideration of our 
changing miiltary needs of tomorrow, and 
out of respect for the millions of young men 
who face an uncertain future, would be to 
establish an independent panel to study the 
entire draft and military manpower situa- 
tion. 

This is Senator Ken KEATING. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1963] 
New ATTITUDE ON PEACETIME Drarr—SYsTEM 

or RECRUITING Is Now UNCHALLENGED— 

STUDY NEED SEEN 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

New Yorg—The unanimous backing of 
the House Armed Services Committee for leg- 
islation that will extend the draft for another 
4 years emphasizes the changed attitudes of 
our society in the nuclear age. 

Just a few years ago the draft, as a peace- 
time measure, was a subject of major con- 
troversy and there was considerable opposi- 
tion to its perpetuation. 

Today, as the cursory 2-day hearings be- 
fore the House committee show the opposi- 
tion is apathetic and politically unimportant. 

As in so many other fields of American life, 
the people appear to be accepting with res- 
ignation—what they do not feel they can 
change. 

This is unfortunate, for the draft has too 
great an effect—for good and bad—upon our 
military manpower policies, our defense sys- 
tem and our society, to treat its extension 
as routine.“ 


POLICIES EXAMINED 

Congress has frequently examined in re- 
cent years various aspects of our military 
manpower policies. Last year, for instance, 
the Reserve Forces were studied. This year. 
the ROTC programs and a military pay bill 
are part of the legislative program. 

But all of these and numerous other as- 
pects of our defense programs are part of 
the whole and are directly influenced by the 
draft. The entire subject of military man- 
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power and the various means of procuring 
and training personnel requires an integrated 
and extensive study, which it has not had 
in recent years. 

The military rationalization for the draft 
is that given to the House committee by As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Norman Paul. 
The Pentagon, supported by selective serv- 
ice officials has always maintained that the 
present strength of our Armed Forces—almost 
2,700,000 men—could not be maintained 
without the spur of compulsory service. 

Draft calls are low and the majority of 
uniformed personnel are volunteers, at least 
in name. But without the draft the sery- 
ices believe the number of volunteers might 
decline drastically. Yet no one really knows 
whether this is so. 

With a constantly increasing population 
and a great post-World War II “baby crop” 
reaching military age within the next 4 
years, the armed services will have far more 
men to pick from. Projected figures show 
that about 1,880,000 male youths will be- 
come 18 in 1966, as compared with 1,476,000 
in 1962. 

If the strength of the armed services re- 
mained about their present peak—and since 
Korea the manpower level appears to have 
topped off at around 2,700,000—there should 
be far more chance to obtain an entirely vol- 
unteer Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps. 

Today, none of the services except the 
Army uses drafted men, though all of them 
acknowledge that the pressure of the draft 
provides them with plenty of volunteers. 
Tomorrow, the sheer increase in popula- 
tion, if nothing else, should increase the pos- 
sibility of recruiting an all-volunteer force, 
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But this will depend, in turn, upon a whole 
series of other factors—service pay and 
whether it is comparable to civil service and 
civilian pay scales, service retirement and 
other benefits, promotion and personnel pol- 
icies, educational and training opportunities, 
the size of the Reserve Forces, the country’s 
economic condition, service housing and so 
on. 

There is not much doubt that service pro- 
fessionalism would be increased, and the 
present large personnel turnover decreased, 
with a resultant increase in effectiveness, if 
an all-volunteer force could be recruited and 
reenlisted. Both economy and combat ef- 
fectiveness, therefore, might be promoted 
by replacement of the draft with an all-vol- 
unteer system. 

Yet even if the military benefited from 
such a change, paramilitary factors should 
be considered before a change was made. 

Proponents, for instance, contend that the 
draft tends to improve the social structure 
of the nation and that it educates in citizen- 
ship. Others point out that universal sery- 
ice is in no way universal, that hundreds of 
thousands of young men never serve at all 
and that the inequities of the system breed 
dissatisfaction and cynicism. 

The economic effects of the draft should 
also be considered in any study of military 
manpower, 

FULL STUDY URGED 


It is unlikely, especially in view of the 
unanimous vote of the House committee, 
that any such extensive and detailed investi- 
gation of our military manpower policies can 
be made at this session of Congress. Cer- 
tainly it could not be completed before the 
draft expires July 1. Indeed, such a sweep- 
ing study—for which Congress would require 
expert aid from beyond its walls—cannot be 
properly done in a single session. 

Yet it is clear that within the next few 
years—even before 1967, when the projected 
4-year extension of the draft would expire— 
that the country's increased population, the 
changing technology of the nuclear age 
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and a great many other factors will pro- 
foundly change and perhaps entirely invali- 
date the assumptions upon which the draft 
has been based. 

Congress has made too many piecemeal in- 
vestigations of the military manpower prob- 
lem. It should start now to anticipate to- 
morrow’s difficulties with a long-term, ex- 
tensive and comprehensive study of the en- 
tire program. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, since 
a number of other Senators have ex- 
pressed some interest in this problem, 
I ask, first, that the text of the bill be 
printed following my remarks and also 
that the bill may lie at the desk until 
the close of business on Friday, January 
24, to enable other Senators to cospon- 
sor it if they see fit to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayz in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New York. 

The bill (S. 2432) to provide for a 
comprehensive study and investigation 
of the adequacy of the present system 
of compulsory military training under 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. KRATINd (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Commission on the 
Administration of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Commis- 
sion on the Administration of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
fourteen members as follows: 

(1) Six appointed by the President of the 
United States, not more than three of whom 
shall be selected from the Armed Forces; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, not more than one 
of whom shall be selected from the Armed 
Forces; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, not more than one 
of whom shall be selected from the Armed 
Forces. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(d) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman of the Commission. 

(e) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. (a) Any member of the Commis- 
sion who is a Member of Congress, or an offi- 
cer or employee of the Federal Government 
(civilian or military) shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received 
for his customary services as an officer or 
employee of the Federal Government, but 
shall be reimbursed by the Commission for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by him in the performance 
of the duties of the Commission. 

(b) Each member of the Commission from 
private life shall receive compensation at 
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the rate of $75 per diem for each day on 
which he is engaged in the performance of 
duties of the Commission, and shall be re- 
imbursed by the Commission for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by him in the performance of such 
duties. 
STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as is deems advisable in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and inter- 
mittent services to the same extent as 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to ex- 
ceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive study and investigation of all 
matters relating to the administration of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
devoting particular attention to whether 
such Act adequately serves the purposes for 
which it was enacted, and whether such Act 


is administered in a fair and equitable - 


manner. 

(b) During the course of its study and 
investigation the Commission may submit to 
the President and the Congress such reports 
as the Commission may consider advisable. 
The Commission shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress a final report with 
respect to its findings and recommendations 
not later than two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. The Commission 
shall cease to exist sixty days after the sub- 
mission of its final report. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 6. (a) (1) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses, 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, or such member. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, any district court of 
the United States or the United States court 
of any possession, or the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is being carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which the person guilty of 
contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 
to appear before the Commission or a sub- 
commiteee thereof, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony 
touching the matter under inquiry; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such in- 
formation as the Commission deems neces- 
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sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, any 
information which the President determines 
should not be made available to the Com- 
mission because of national security consider- 
ations may be withheld from the Commission 
by the appropriate official if the President 
so directs, and any information made avail- 
able to the Commission that should not be 
made public because of national security 
consideration shall be appropriately safe- 
guarded by the Commission. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize appropriations for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, and for the research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation activities 
of the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal requesting introduction of 
the legislation and explaining its pur- 
pose be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the listing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2433) to authorize appro- 
priations during fiscal year 1965 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation, for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Russett (for himself and Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL) , by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter presented by Mr. RUSSELL is 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 15, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation, “to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal year 
1965 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation, for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes.” This proposal is a part of 
the Department of Defense legislative pro- 
gram for the 88th Congress, and the Bureau 
of the Budget has advised that enactment of 
the proposal would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

The proposal provides authorization for ap- 
propriations for defense programs for fiscal 
year 1965 in two major areas. It includes 
authorization for appropriation for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels in form identical to previous enact- 
ments of the fund authorization required 
pursuant to section 412(b) of Public Law 
86-149, as initially approved August 10, 1959. 
It also includes fund authorization for all 
appropriations for research, development, 
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test, and evaluation activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as required by the amend- 
ment to section 412(b) contained in section 
610 of Public Law 88-174, approved Novem- 
ber 7, 1963. 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

As in the case of previous legislation, this 
proposal would provide for the authorization 
of appropriations for procurement in each of 
the categories of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for each of the military departments 
in the amount of the new obligational au- 
thority being requested for such purposes in 
the President's budget for fiscal year 1965. 
The amounts requested for fund authoriza- 
tion have been developed on the same basis 
as, and are comparable to, the amounts for 

$ which fund authorizations for procurement 
were granted in fiscal year 1964. 

For ready reference, there is attached here- 
to, a table showing, by category, and by serv- 
ice: (1) the amounts authorized for fiscal 
year 1964; (2) amounts appropriated for fiscal 
year 1964; and (3) the amounts requested 

for fund authorization for fiscal year 1965. 


TITLE XI—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, 
AND EVALUATION 

Title II of this legislative proposal is re- 
sponsive to the requirement of section 412(b) 
as amended, for authorization of funds to 
conduct research, development, test, and 
evaluation programs in the Department of 
Defense as authorized by law. Since, under 
the most recent amendment to section 412 
(b), all funds for research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces 
are required, after December 31, 1963, to be 
authorized for appropriation, the proposal 
would provide such fund authorization in 
amounts equal to the new obligational au- 
thority included in the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1965 in total for each of the ap- 
propriations for the military departments 
and the defense agencies. 

In the opinion of the Department of De- 
fense, fund authorization in these terms will 
not only permit the continuation of program 
execution and fund administration on the 
current basis, but is also in accord with the 
expressed desires of the Congress to review 
and exercise its legislative responsibility over 
all research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion activities which may ultimately involve 
the fabrication of prototypes of operational 
systems. 

REPROGRAMING 

Since the inception of the requirement for 
fund authorization contained in section 412 
(b), the Armed Services Committees have 

the necessity for the adoption of 
the procedure known as reprograming and 
for continuing the existing appropriation 
on fund flexibility available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense under the Defense Appro- 
priation Act. (See in this connection H. Rept. 
380, 87th Cong., May 10, 1961, p. 10; S. Rept. 
253, 87th Cong., May 11, 1961, p. 3; H. Rept. 
1406, 87th Cong., Mar. 7, 1962, p. 10; and S. 
Rept. 1315, 87th Cong., Apr. 2, 1962, p. 3.) 
Both committees have continued to recog- 
nize the importance of these practices and 
have provided for their extension in actions 
on the authorizing legislation enacted for 
fiscal year 1964, Public Law 88-28, approved 
May 23, 1963. 

The House committee in its report (H. 
Rept. 62, 88th Cong., Ist sess., Mar. 6, 1963) 
at page 20 stated: 


“REPROGRAMING 

“Until recently the Congress had provided 
a generalized authorization on a continuing 
basis, for the major procurement programs 
and for research, development, test, and eval- 
uation programs of the Department of De- 
tense. Each annual appropriation act has 
provided funds in general terms for these 
programs on the basis of a detailed justifica- 
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tion to the committees covering in detail all 
of the major items. During the period in 
which these major defense programs are 
administered, it is necessary to increase or 
decrease amounts originally justified to the 
Congress for application to given line items, 
and to make changes in programs, in order 
to accommodate changes in requirements, 
Under the existing procedures for this re- 
programing, appropriate notice to, or con- 
sultation with, the committees has been pro- 
vided. This procedure for authorization and 
appropriation has provided urgently needed 
responsiveness to swiftly changing require- 
ments resulting from both technological 
breakthroughs and varying threats. This 
practice will be extended to those portions of 
the research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion programs, funds for which are now re- 
quired to be authorized for appropriation. 
The committee reiterates its previous intent 
that customary transfer provisions in the 
language of the appropriation act should not 
be inhibited or precluded by these authori- 
zations.” 

Again, the Senate committee, in its report 
(S. Rept. 123, 88th Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 9, 
1963) at page 23 said: 

“The authorization of appropriations con- 
tained in the bill is of the lump sum type. 
The amounts allocated to specific aircraft 
and missiles within the authorization are not 
identified. Despite the absence of a line- 
item type authorization, the committee con- 
siders that the Department of Defense is 
committed to the program justified to the 
committee, unless the committee is appro- 
priately advised under the reprograming pro- 
cedures already in effect. Under these pro- 
cedures the committee is notified and has an 
opportunity to express objection before the 
Department applies substantial fynds in a 
manner different from the one presented to 
the committee, This reprograming procedure 
will be extended to the authorization for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 

“As in the past, the committee does not 
intend the authorization or the reprogram- 
ing procedure to inhibit the power of the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer funds that 
are contained in defense appropriations acts 
or to inhibit his application of the emer- 
gency funds provided in such acts.” 

In support of the legislation, the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services will be furnished, as 
in the past, detailed information with respect 
to each program for which fund authoriza- 
tion is being requested in a form identical to 
that being submitted in explanation and 
justification of the budget requests. Addi- 
tionally, the military departments will be 
prepared to submit any other data that the 
committees or their staffs may require. 

It is, of course, assumed that the Armed 
Services Committees, as in the past, will de- 
sire that top civillan and military officials 
of the Department of Defense be prepared to 
make presentations covering the strategic 
objectives and plans for the ensuing year, in- 
cluding those necessitating development of 
these major defense programs and of the 
request for funds for their support. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY. COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to give notice that next Tuesday, 
January 21, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will consider the following 
matters: 

The nomination of Ellsworth Bunker 
to be Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States; 
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The nomination of Edwin M. Martin 
to be Ambassador to Argentina; 

The nomination of C. Burke Elbrick 
to be Ambassador to Yugoslavia; 

Implementing legislation for the Cha- 
mizal Treaty; 

The protocol amending the North Pa- 
cific Fur Seal Convention; 

The protocol extending the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement. 

Persons interested in any of these mat- 
ters should communicate with the com- 
mittee prior to January 21. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION AND DIS- 
ABILITY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional. Amendments, I 
wish to announce forthcoming hearings 
on presidential succession and disability. 
The hearings are scheduled to begin 
at 10 a.m. on January 22 and 23, 1964, 
in room 2228 of the New Senate Office- 
Building. 

Because of the large number of resolu- 
tions already introduced—Senate Joint 
Resolutions 13, 28, 35, 138, 139, 140, and 
143—we have attempted to confine wit- 
nesses to congressional representatives 
during these first hearings. Additional 
public hearings will be scheduled some- 
time in February. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 16, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1604) to 
amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, re- 
lating to the transfer of producer rice 
acreage allotments. 


THE SITUATION IN PANAMA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp four newspaper items which 
deal with the situation in Panama. 

The first is an article entitled “Amer- 
icans Score Zone’s Residents—Citizens 
of United States in Panama Criticize 
Countrymen.” The article was published 
this morning in the New York Times, 
and is both excellent and penetrating. I 
am pleased that these American business 
people in Panama bring out some of the 
same points I mentioned in the speech 
on Panama which I delivered 2 days ago 
in the Senate. 

The second article is entitled “Pana- 
ma's Economy Is Shaken by Crisis; Wide 
Injury Feared.” This article was also 
published today in the New York Times. 

Mr. President, I think we need to take 
a long second look at American policies 
in Panama, and to proceed without fur- 
ther delay to make very clear to Ameri- 
can colonists in the Panama Canal Zone 
that we do not propose to let them con- 
tinue to jeopardize American interests in 
Panama; and I refer again to the sug- 
gestion that I made 2 days ago—namely, 
that no American in the Canal Zone, 
either civilian employee or military per- 
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sonnel, should be allowed to stay there 
for more than a 2-year tour. 

Mr. President, just think of it: We 
have kept, unto the third generation, in 
the Canal Zone, Americans who have de- 
veloped a colonial attitude similar to 
that of the French in Algiers. That is 
all we need to know about the general 
failure on the part of our State Depart- 
ment in past years to develop an en- 
lightened program in the Panama Canal 
Zone. So we are reaping a harvest of 
inexcusable mistakes there. 

The third article is entitled, “A Plan 
for Panama.” This article, written by 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
January 15, is excellent. The writers 
bring out some of the very points that 
some of us have been making in regard 
to the mistakes the United States has 
been guilty of for many years in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Fourth, I submit a very sound edito- 
rial entitled, “The Panama Lines Har- 
den.” The editorial was published in 
the New York Times of January 15, 1964. 

I am glad the editors of the New York 
Times have brought to the attention of 
our Government the fact that a hard 
line in Panama is not the answer to 
America’s problem in either Panama or 
in the rest of Latin America. Our Gov- 
ernment must realize—as the British 
Government and the other governments 
have come to realize in the last 25 
years—that colonialism, even American 
colonialism, is dead, and that we must 
follow a course of action based, not upon 
colonialism, but upon a determination to 
treat our friends to the south of us as 
neighbors and partners, not as subjects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the four items sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oregon will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1964] 


AMERICANS SCORE ZONE’S RESIDENTS—CITI- 
ZENS OF UNITED STATES IN PANAMA CRITI- 
CIZE COUNTRYMEN 


(By Richard Eder) 


Panama, January 15.—The sympathies of 
the 4,000 U.S. citizens in Panama appear to 
have been overwhelmingly with the Pana- 
manians and against the residents of the 
Canal Zone during the events of the last 
week. 

Conversations with leading American resi- 

dents here disclose a strong tendency on 
their part to criticize the Canal Zone au- 
thorities and the U.S. Army command for 
the violence that erupted. 
Underlying this is some even harsher crit- 
icism of the isolated and privileged state 
of the 36,000 U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone. 
American residents in the Republic of Pan- 
ama believe that the special conditions in 
the zone have created a community that is 
both ostentatiously offensive to Panamani- 
ans and at the same time dangerously in- 
different to their feelings. 

The Americans interviewed, who deal 
daily with their Panamanian employees, 
business colleagues, Government officials 
and friends, are aghast at the nature of the 
incident that set off the rioting. 

This was the action by some students at 
Balboa High School in displaying the Amer- 
ican fiag there in defiance of school au- 
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thorities and then scuffling with a group of 
Panamanian students who tried to hoist 
their own country’s flag beside it. 

In the rioting that followed, besides the 
casualties, the offices of several American 
businesses were burned and sacked. 

“It is horrible that all this could have 
happened just because some kids disobeyed 
the civil authority,” said Edward O’Connor, 
who is president of the American Society, a 
group of local American businessmen. 

What especially troubles American resi- 
dents here is their conviction, widely shared 
by other observers, that much of the Canal 
Zone community approved of and apparently 
encouraged the attitude of their children. 

Joseph Harrington, a businessman who 
has been here many years and who is married 
to a Panamanian, noted that only a week be- 
fore a Canal Zone policeman had become 
something of a hero in the zone for raising 
an American flag in defiance of orders. 


REASON FOR BAN 


The reason for the ban was an agreement 
between the United States and Panama that 
both flags should fly together except on mili- 
tary installations. At those spots where only 
one le was available, therefore, zonal 
authorities ordered the American flag re- 
moved, 

The prevailing view of the American com- 
munity here is that the U.S. Embassy in 
Panama has insufficient authority over what 
happens in the zone. “There are three 
bosses,” one businessman said. “The Am- 
bassador, the Governor of the zone and the 
commanding general.” 

There is a widespread feeling here that 
the zone Governor, Maj. Gen. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., tends to be frustrated in his 
policies by local zone pressures, and that 
Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, head of the U.S. 
Southern Command, tends to be insensitive 
to Panamanian feelings. 

Furthermore, the ambassadorship here has 
been vacant for the last 5 months. The pre- 
vious Ambassador, Joseph Farland, whom 
many remember as a strong and effective 
representative, has not been replaced since 
he resigned. Some hold that if he had still 
been here, Mr. Farland might have managed 
to prevent Thursday’s fighting. 

“I have known Farland to bawl out a gen- 
eral over the telephone and tell him, ‘Listen, 
your boss (General O'Meara) works for me," 
one American here said. 


PRIVILEGES ARE NOTED 


A bank officer, describing the situation of 
the Zonians, as they are called here, as “two 
generations of privilege,” complained that 
many of them rarely came into Panama. 
Zonians get food, liquor and cigarettes from 
commissaries at low prices and pay as little 
as $70 rent for a 3-bedroom house. Despite 
this, they get a 25-percent bonus for working 
abroad. 

What seems most dangerous to many U.S. 
citizens here is the fact that the Zonians, 
who do not depend on Panama for employ- 
ment, purchases, entertainment, security or 
friends, have no need to make the adjust- 
ments that residents here must make. Many 
believe that the Zonians have developed 
what one observer called a “built-in sense of 
irresponsibility.” 

Perhaps because Americans who live here 
do associate, more or less closely, with Pan- 
amanians, they tend to view with some 
sympathy this country’s complaint about the 
Canal Treaty, especially as regards issues 
such as better pay and opportunities for 
Panamanian workers. 

This contrasts with the adamant hostility 
of almost all Zonians to even minor conces- 
sions to Panama’s demands. 

American residents here are hurt at the 
anti-American atmosphere that has been 
created by Thursday’s incidents. They note 
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bitterly the zone’s isolation from this at- 
mosphere. One American pointed out as a 
sign of zonal insensitivity the fact that 
whereas Panama’s flags are all at half mast, 
the zone’s flags are not. 

Mr. O'Connor, the American Society’s pres- 
ident, said that American residents here 
“will just have to accept a great many in- 
sults and dirty looks for a while. 

“We will have to be bigger than this and 
find some way to make even stronger links 
with the Panamanian community.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1964] 


PanaMa’s Economy Is SHAKEN BY CRISIS; 
WIDE INJURY FEARED 


Panama, January 15.—The Panamanian 
economy has been noticeably shaken by the 
crisis in relations with the United States. 
The extent of the damage will depend on 
the future of these relations, most observers 
believe. 

Both Panamanian and United States busi- 
nessmen agree that if the tension over the 
Panama Canal results in a series of Govern- 
ment crises and continued anti-American 
outbursts, Panama's relatively bright eco- 
nomic prospects may be permanently dam- 
aged. 

The main source of Panama's income is 
the Canal Zone. The income of Panamanians 
working in the zone and from purchases of 
goods by Americans in Panama totals about 
$65 million a year. 

The figure would be higher except that 
most of the zone’s purchases, on items rang- 
ing from automobiles to soap, are made in 
the United States. 

For example, a large American toothpaste 
manufacturer has a plant here, one mile 
from the zone. Yet the commissaries which 
sought this brand of toothpaste have it 
shipped from the company’s factory in New 
Jersey. 

The main items of purchase from Panama 
are meat, vegetables, milk, and eggs. Al- 
though the city has been peaceful since Sun- 
day, the zone has embargoed these items. 
According to Army quartermasters, this is be- 
cause the zone authorities have restricted 
the sending of food inspectors to Panama. 

TOURIST TRADE HURT 

The most directly affected area of the 
economy is the tourist trade. The hotels 
report extensive vacancies, and the head of 
one travel agency estimated that it would be 
a month or two before American tourists 
began coming again. All cruise ship entries 
have been canceled for the next few weeks. 

The owner of a fleet of tourist cabs com- 
plained that he had had to cancel an order 
for five new automobiles last Monday. 

Another blow felt here in the capital has 
been the flight into the zone of about 3,400 
Americans, virtually all of whom were U.S. 
Government employees and their depend- 
ents. Real estate sources say that several 
hundred apartments were left vacant, al- 
though some of the tenants are expected to 
return. 

On the other hand, few residents of the 
permanent American community here have 
left their homes. 

Yesterday, a Panamanian builder canceled 
a contract to put up a $200,000 apartment 
house. The local manager of a U.S. company 
that was to sign a contract for a $400,000 
expansion of its plant is debating this week 
whether to tell his home office that the 
project should be shelved. 

The relative stability of Panamanian poli- 
tics, Panama’s hard dollar, her excellent 
communications and her strategic location 
have made her a center for many business 
activities. 

Encouraged by the establishment of a 
free port zone at Colón, a number of inter- 
national companies are using Panama as & 
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regional depot. Others have set up regional 
sales offices and factories. 

Panama’s policy of allowing numbered 
bank accounts, which protect depositor’s 
anonymity and her lenient business and tax 
laws have encouraged foreign investment. 

About 4,000 paper“ corporations are reg- 
istered here. Their chief function is to give 
a haven to people who do business in other 
parts of the world and who do not want to 
pay taxes. However, about $750,000 a year 
comes into Panama for registrations and 
lawyers fees from these operations. 

It is widely agreed that a prolonged period 
of disorders and Government crises couid 
end all this. 

Even the most conservative Panamanian 
businessmen insist that if the negotiations 
that are to start with the United States 
fail to result in a new or drastically revised 
canal treaty, nothing can stop such a dis- 
orderly period from setting in. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1964] 
A PLAN For PANAMA 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The only way to insure U.S. control over 
the Panama Canal without future violence 
is to strike at the real source of United 
States-Panamanian friction: The Panama 
Canal Zone and its inhabitants. 

This is the opinion of many hardheaded 
students of the Panamanian question, both 
inside and outside the Government. Yet, the 
political power of the U.S. residents of the 
zone—the Zonlans—is so great that it's ques- 
tionable if any action against them will be 
taken, now or ever. 

Of course, some concessions will be made 
to Panama. The rioting immediately result- 
ed in additional showing of Panama’s flag 
within the Canal Zone. In the future (some 
time after the 1964 election) Panama may get 
a bigger slice of canal tolls. 

Yet, none of this will completely remove 
friction in Panama. What really angers 
rank-and-file Panamanians is the contrast 
between slum-infested Panama City and the 
well-manicured Canal Zone, which looks like 
one of the older Army bases (Fort Monroe, 
Va., for example) transplanted into the Cen- 
tral American jungle. 

The irritation is intensified by the attitude 
of the Zonians who faintly resemble the 
French Algerian settlers. Though many are 
second- and third-generation residents of 
the zone, they hold themselves aloof from 
Panamanians, These are the parents of the 
high school students who provoked last 
week's disastrous flag incident. 

A good illustration of the Zonian mentality 
is the explanation by one canal official for 
a series of guided tours down the canal con- 
ducted for Panamanian high school students 
last fall. “We want to show them just how 
complicated the canal is and that it never 
could be operated by Panamanians,” the ca- 
nal official told us. 

But can the hited States run the canal 
without the Zonians? 

Top officials in the Department of the 
Army, which has responsibility for the canal, 
believe the Zonians are a necessary evil. But 
other Government officials have been toying 
with this three-part Panama plan: 

1. Cut back drastically on the number of 
US. citizens employed by the canal. This 
would require a greatly intensified training 
program to qualify Panamanians for top-level 
executive jobs and even the exalted post of 
canal pilot. 

2. The remaining canal jobs earmarked for 
US. citizens should be filled by rotating tours 
of duty, with Americans coming back and 
forth from the States. Perhaps the Army 
would have to take over the job. At any 
Tate, the Zonians would be eliminated as a 
permanent white settler class with vested 
and emotional interests. 
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3. Reduce the present 10-mile width of 
the zone. Keep only the land actually 
needed for operation of the canal and for U.S. 
military installations. That means that 
much of the zone, now a taunt and a tempta- 
tion to Panama, would become Panamanian. 

It must be stressed that this is not now 
U.S. policy. Quite probably, it never will be. 
The Zonians’ Washington lobby, championed 
in Congress by Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, is much too powerful, 

As a less drastic alternative, enlightened 
Officials within the Army Department talk 
about using education and evolution to coax 
Zonians into a more enlightened“ attitude 
toward the Panamanians. 

This might happen about the same time 
that Southern whites voluntarily agree to 
racial integration. In the meantime, Castro- 
Communist agents will take advantage of any 
and every disturbance, just as they did last 
week, 

Less obvious is the way friction over the 
canal plays into the hands of Panama's rul- 
ing oligarchy, which is far more interested 
in profitable moneylending schemes than in 
the welfare of Panama’s masses. Jealousy 
toward the zone and the Zonians is exploited 
to divert the masses’ hatred away from the 
oligarchs, 

But the primary consideration for the 
United States should be the security of the 
canal. As this column reported from Panama 
last November 1, the intransigence of the 
Zonians may eventually imperil canal secu- 
rity. The warning is doubly valid today. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1964] 
THE PANAMA LINES HARDEN 


In Panama the mobs are off the streets, the 
snipers have stopped firing, calm has been 
restored—and nothing has been settled. 
This is a major crisis in American-Panama- 
nian relations in particular, and in Latin- 
American affairs in general. Of course, Com- 
munists, Fidelistas, and d will 
take advantage of it. The United States has 
lost a battle over the Canal Zone. The prob- 
lem is not to lose the war, or, in other words, 
not to lose the free and absolutely safe use 
of the Panama Canal whatever the outcome. 

A new situation has arisen and it must be 
met with new policies and a revised treaty. 
This does not mean surrender to Panama- 
nian demagoguery. The White House state- 
ment that “the United States cannot allow 
the security of the Panama Canal to be im- 
periled” is a sound requirement in present 
circumstances. If, however, it means that 
President Johnson is going to follow the 
“hard line” of the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations and avoid any important 
treaty changes, a very difficult period lies 
ahead. 

One of the major factors in this tragic af- 
fair is the presidential election to be held in 
Panama on May 10. It is inherent in 
Panamanian politics that votes are gained 
by castigating the United States and making 
extreme demands. This state of affairs an- 
tedated the Bolshevik revolution, let alone 
the Cuban revolution. 

Thus, any definite settlement had better 
be put off until after the elections. Until 
then Panamanian leaders are going to make 
maximum demands. Moreover, if the Pan- 


-amanians insist on a genuine diplomatic 


break with the United States it will not be 
possible to hold direct discussions with them 
as the White House suggests. Negotiations 
would have to be held awkwardly and slowly 
through the Organizations of American 
States. 

President Johnson and his advisers need, 
and should be given, time to think this prob- 
lem out and decide what policies to follow. 
Meanwhile they are right to insist on not 
being pressured into treaty revisions by 
violence. But they are wrong if they believe 
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that no treaty revision will, in the long run, 
be n . 

If this explosion has done nothing else it 
has shown Washington how serious the 
Panamanian situation is, how bitterly feel- 
ings run, and how necessary it is to meet 
the crisis with understanding. A hard line 
will get nowhere. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATORS FOR 
THEIR SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is with pleasure that I noted a special 
section of the New York Times devoted 
to the subject of education. It is with 
pride that I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the picture which decorates its 
opening page. To have two of my col- 
leagues taking such an active part in 
important education legislation is a 
great tribute to their ability. Mrs. 
EDITH GREEN, at least, is recognized as 
a leader in the House on this important 
subject of education legislation which 
President Johnson has signed. My sen- 
ior colleague, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], has been recognized by 
the late President Kennedy, by Presi- 
dent Johnson, as well as by our majority 
leader and other Senators, for his part 
in bringing about what President John- 
son called the most important legislative 
landmark in this field in many a year. 


MONTANA FINALIST IN NATIONAL 
TEACHER OF THE YEAR AWARDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to announce that one of 
Montana’s teachers has again been se- 
lected as one of the 10 finalists for the 
National Teacher of the Year Award. 
This year we honor Miss Madalen Sau- 
ber, a very talented instructor of edu- 
cable mentally-retarded children. 

Last year, Daniel Radokvich, of Glas- 
gow, was selected in the 10 finalists. 
Mr. Radokvich is a secondary teacher of 
American government. 

Madalen Sauber refiects the fine 
teachers that we produce in the Treasure 
State and is a credit to the outstanding 
school system in Montana. Miss Sau- 
ber’s talents in the field of aiding re- 
tarded children are especially important 
at a time when more and more attention 
is being given to the special student. 

I wish to add my personal good wishes 
and congratulations to the many tributes 
another of Montana’s teachers is re- 
ceiving for her outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an editorial appearing in the Janu- 
ary 12, 1964, edition of the Montana 
Standard-Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Montana Standard-Post, Jan. 12, 


TEACHERS PLEASED OvER HONOR GIVEN 
ANACONDAN 
Anacondans, particularly members of the 
teaching profession, are beaming proudly over 
the signal honor accorded Miss Madalen 
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Sauber, a Smelter City teacher. Butte as 
well as the rest of the State share reflected 
honor. 

She has been selected as one of the 10 
finalists in the National Teacher of the Year 
Awards program. This is the second year a 
Montana teacher has been so recognized, 
speaking well for our teaching profession. 
Last year Daniel Radokvich of Glasgow was 
selected in the top 10. 

Miss Sauber, who is in our estimation a 
dedicated teacher, has those special attributes 
which make her an outstanding instructor of 
educable mentally retarded children. She is 
very active in this fleld, serving in such 
organizations as the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, Council for Exceptional 
Children and the Deer Lodge Valley Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children. 

Determined to improve her abilities and 
contributions in her chosen work, she has 
spent her vacations in special study or travel. 
Her attractive, pleasing and bright person- 
ality accounts in part for her success in 
teaching. 

She is a fine product of and a distinct cred- 
it to Montana schools. We agree with State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Harriet 
Miller when she says the designation of Mon- 
tana teachers as finalists in this program for 
2 consecutive years is a tribute to both the 
quality of instruction found in our schools 
and the importance of the curriculum areas 
in which these finalists are making valuable 
contributions. Radokvich is a secondary 
teacher of American government. 

The purpose of the awards is laudatory. 
It is to encourage all teachers to aspire to 
greater achievement in the profession and 
to help interest more young people in pur- 
suing teaching careers. 

Too much recognition cannot be given this 
profession for its important contributions to 
society. Also, too much encouragement can- 
not be given men and women to enter it. 

More and more attention is being given 
education and its importance in this chang- 
ing world. But, ironically, in pace with 
American built-in complacency, the progress 
is slow, sometimes disappointingly so. 


THE KENNEDY CENTER 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week the Senate concurred in the 
House version of the joint resolution es- 
tablishing the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts and authorized 
Federal funds to match private contri- 
butions up to $15.5 million and a loan 
authority for an underground garage. 
That is what the Government plans to 
do to help build this memorial to our late 
President in the Washington area. 

But this memorial to be truly a me- 
morial to our late President wants the 
support of the citizens of our country 
and what they give to the Kennedy Cen- 
ter makes it the memorial that we all 
want it to be. The Washington Star in 
its editorial last Saturday pointed this 
out, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial appear in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Jan. 11, 1964] 
KENNEDY CENTER 

With final congressional approval, the pri- 
mary hurdle facing the John F, Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts has been 
crossed. 

President Johnson’s signature on the bill, 
authorizing Federal participation in financ- 
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ing the memorial, now will be automatic. 
The next step must be a vigorous pursuit 
of dollars from individual citizens across the 
Nation—dollars needed to match the Fed- 
eral contribution. Im more than one sense, 
this public fundraising drive will be the 
most meaningful part of the entire memorial 
project. 

The first order of business, however, was 
enactment of the Federal legislation, des- 
ignating the Cultural Center as the official 
national monument to the slain President, 
and spelling out the terms of the Govern- 
ment’s participation. A host of Senate and 
House Members contributed to its early 
Passage. Particular credit, however, is due 
Representative ROBERT Jones of Alabama, 
who played the major role not only in draft- 
ing the bill but in defending it so ably 
against attack in the House. 


FACTS ABOUT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
New Hampshire State Department of 
Agriculture has performed a most nota- 
ble service in publishing “Forty Interest- 
ing Facts About New Hampshire Agri- 
culture.” Today is the 50th anniversary 
of the New Hampshire Department of 
Agriculture, whose commissioner and 
staff are devoted servants of the best in- 
terests of the poultrymen, dairymen, and 
other farmers of the entire State. I 
therefore ask, in tribute to them and 
their fine record of achievement, that 
the following statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Forty INTERESTING Facts ABOUT NEw 
HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURE 

1. The New Hampshire Department of 
Agriculture's 50th anniversary will be on Jan- 
uary 16, 1964. Although established by an 
act of the New Hampshire Legislature on May 
21, 1913, the department was not perma- 
nently organized until January 16, 1914, 
Prior to the 1913 act, the agriculture of the 
Granite State was supervised by the board 
of agriculture, which was established at the 
annual meeting of the legislature in June 
1821. 

2. New Hampshire has had three commis- 
sioners of agriculture since the establishment 
of the department of agriculture in 1913. 
Andrew L. Felker, Meredith, 1913-46; Perley 
I. Fitts, Durham, 1947-62; and the present 
commissioner, Frank T. Buckley, 1962— . In 
the interim following Commissioner Felker's 
death in 1946 until the appointment of Com- 
missioner Fitts in 1947, Dr. Robinson W. 
Smith, State veterinarian, acted as commis- 
sioner. 

3. New Hampshire stands fifth among the 
New England States in cash receipts from 
farm marketings with total annual income in 
1962 of $55,063,000. 

4. Dairying leads New Hampshire agricul- 
tural segments with the annual income in 
1962 of $21,879,000 from milk and milk prod- 
ucts, and an additional $3,046,000 from the 
sale of calves and cows. 

5. Poultry production in New Hampshire, 
once leading the world, although drastically 
reduced, still returned $12,671,000 from the 
sale of market eggs and another $8,613,000 
from chickens and broilers in 1962. 

6. The Granite State had about 13,000 
farms in 1949, but with the increasing size 
required for modern farm units small opera- 
tors were forced into other occupations and 
the number of farms has reduced to about 
5,500 in 1962, 
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7. The size of farms in New Hampshire 
has almost tripled in size, both in land 
usage and in animal or operational units in 
the period of the past 20 years. 

8. There are 1,541 dairy farms having 10 
or more milking animals in New Hampshire 
at present. These farms maintain a total 
of 64,000 milking cows. There are 50 farms 
having over 100 cows; 6 farms with over 150 
cows; 1 with over 200; and 1 with over 350 
milking cows. The average size of the New 
Hampshire dairy herd is about 42 animals. 

9. The New Hampshire apple harvest, re- 
duced by lack of rainfall in 1963, still pro- 
duced about 1,200,000 bushels; 50 orchardists 
produced about 75 percent of this crop while 
another 50 growers harvested the remaining 
25 percent. There are about 100,000 trees in 
the State. ‘ 

10. Storage facilities for the apple crops 
and some vegetable crops total about 500,000 
square feet of cold storage and 270,000 square 
feet of controlled atmosphere storage for 
fruit. 

11. From 351 acres planted for canning 
sweet corn 1,622 tons of corn were harvested 
for processing and canned in New Hampshire 
in 1963. Again lack of rainfall greatly re- 
duced the crop and caused about 120 acres 
less to be harvested for canning. 

12. The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation, a family-type membership orga- 
nization, had 4,119 members in 1962 with 
strong activity in all 10 counties. The Farm 
Bureau Young Peoples Association, ages 17 
to 30, has been well organized in six coun- 
ties and plans for the remaining four to join 
in shortly. 

13. New Hampshire has shown a 4.1 per- 
cent gain in the sale of livestock products 
in the past year and 6.3 percent gain in the 
sale of crops. This compares most favorably 
with 4.1 percent gain for New England and 
only 2.4 percent for the Nation. 

14. The 1962 Tax Commission figures show 
that Grafton County had the largest valua- 
tion of livestock and poultry with $1,182,412 
followed by Hillsboro County with $815,466. 

15, Approximately 10,000 people, repre- 
senting farmer operators, family members 
working over 15 hours, and regular hired 
help, are directly involved in New Hampshire 
farming. 

16. A rural community serving an area of 
100 farmers generates the same level of eco- 
nomic activity as one industry with 300 to 
500 employees. 

17. Between 1950 and 1960, the output of 
the average farmworker increased 6.5 per- 
cent a year—three times as fast as the pro- 
ductivity of the man in the factory. 

18. The American farmer gets only 39 

cents of every $1 spent for food at the grocery 
store. 
19. Four out of ten jobs in private busi- 
ness today are related in some way to agri- 
culture. For instance, farmers use four 
times as much mechanical horsepower as 
all U.S, factories combined, use more petro- 
leum products than any other industry, and 
put most cities to shame in consumption of 
electricity. 

20. Despite the reduction to one-half the 
number of farms as in 1949, New Hampshire 
farmers realized a greater total production 
in 1962 over the 1949 total. 

21. Although farming population in New 
Hampshire has fallen off to about 1.6 per- 
cent of the State’s total, farm capital in- 
vestment and production is higher than 
ever. This is particularly true in dairying. 

22. New Hampshire has a very active maple- 
producer’s association with over 200 mem- 
bers who produce about 50,000 gallons of 
quality sirup—sixth ranking production in 
the United States. 

23. With the building boom in nearby in- 
dustrial centers, greenhouses and nursery- 
men throughout the State are showing large 
gains in annual income through the sale of 
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plants, ornamentals, and landscaping aids— 
1962 figures show $2,445,000 total income. 

24. Draft horses as shown by taxation 
figures, have dropped drastically in number, 
but actually the horse population has great- 
ly increased due to many maintaining riding 
animals which are not shown on tax reports. 

25. New Hampshire once had 300,000 sheep 
to boast about back in 1880, but the west- 
ward movement to expansive range has taken 
most of them. Today there are about 8,000 
sheep kept in the State with many of them 
under the ownership of 4-H boys and girls. 

26. Vegetable growing is well recognized 
in the State with some 3,000 acres harvested 
annually in Hillsboro County alone. An- 
other 3,000 acres is found elsewhere in the 
State. Best known products include sweet 
corn, cabbage, and squash. Two-thirds of 
the produce grown is sold out of State to 
processors or direct to store chains with the 
balance being sold to roadside stands and 
stores within New Hampshire. 

27. There are 240 subordinate granges in 
New Hampshire and 26 Pomona Granges. 
Membership in the Granite State segment 
ea national organization is about 20,000 
folks. 

28. The U.S. Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice has over 80 employees in New Hampshire. 
Staffed offices in each of the 10 counties pro- 
vide specialists in all agricultural areas. 

29, Four hundred and sixty-five 4-H Clubs 
in New Hampshire have about 8,000 boys and 
girls as members. These clubs are super- 
vised by 800 junior leaders and 1,450 adult 
leaders, all on a volunteer basis. 

80. The average value of New Hampshire 
farms, land and buildings, is about $22,731 
with the average cost of these items per farm 
at almost $100 per acre. 

31. The average size of New Hampshire 
farms has been constantly increasing an- 
nually due to the necessity for larger units 
and increased volume—236.8 acres was the 
average size of farms as reported in the 1959 
census with even larger figures estimated 
for 1963. 

32. Total farmland in New Hampshire is 
about 809,628 acres, and forest land in the 
State totals about 4,961,340 acres. 

33. Harvested farm cropland totals 346,140 
acres with an additional 115,380 acres being 
used for pasture areas. Although there is a 
great reduction in the number of farms, land 
usage remains much the same. 

34. Approximately 250,000 turkey poults 
are hatched annually with most of them be- 
ing sold and shipped to other sections of the 
country. About 40,000 are raised in the 
State for local New England markets. An 
estimated figure of 5,000 turkeys are kept for 
breeding flocks. 

35. The swine population of New Hamp- 
shire numbers about 13,000 with most of the 
larger units being raised because of garbage 
contracts in nearby cities. 

86. Information relative to agricultural 
enterprises may be obtained upon request to 
the State Department of Agriculture, State 
House Annex, Concord, and the Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, or the county agricultural 
agents located in the cooperative extension 
offices in the respective counties. 

37. New Hampshire's total gross farm in- 
come in 1962 was $63.5 million and the pro- 
duction expenses of the New Hampshire farm 
operators was $53.3 million which, with the 
net change in farm inventories, left $9.6 mil- 
lion as a total net farm income. 

38. Grafton Countv leads in the number of 
dairy herds and in milk production. 

39. New Hampshire farmers contributed 
$4.3 million in taxes in 1962 while realizing 
a depreciation of their farm properties of 
$7.3 million. 

40. Average milk production per cow in 
New Hampshire has been increased from 
4,940 pounds in 1940 to 8,000 pounds in 1962. 
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Although the number of milk cows has re- 
duced almost 20,000 animals since 1940, the 
cash receipts from milk marketing have 
jumped from $8,672,000 in 1940 to $21,879,000 
in 1962. 


THE DISCRIMINATORY IMMIGRA- 
TION QUOTA SYSTEM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
December 15, 1963, I had the pleasure of 
speaking at a rally in Chicago, sponsored 
by the American Committee on Italian 
Migration. Approximately 7,500 Amer- 
icans of Italian ancestry gathered at Mc- 
Cormick Place to protest the present, 
discriminatory immigration quota sys- 
tem and to encourage passage of the 
administration bill, S. 1932. Our pres- 
ent Immigration Act allots a quota of 
5,666 to Italy each year. Last year 
266,184 qualified Italian immigrants were 
left waiting for visas after the meager 
quota was exhausted. The national 
origins quota system discriminates 
against Italians, as it does against all 
southern and central Europeans and 
Asians. S. 1932 would abolish this sys- 
tem and replace it with a far more equi- 
table one in which quota numbers would 
be allocated on the basis of an appli- 
cant’s potential service to the country 
and on family needs. 

The rally at McCormick Place was a 
strong showing of public support for this 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the eloquent resolution presented 
at the rally inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas a vast assembly of 7,500 Ameri- 
cans of Italian ancestry, have gathered this 
Sunday afternoon, December 15, 1963, at 
McCormick Place, on Chicago's lake front; 
and 

Whereas there are present representatives 
of 40 major organizations of Italian-Ameri- 
cans, from Illinois and the neighboring 
States; and 

Whereas the assembled loyal and patriotic 
American citizens are fully aware, and proud, 
of the contribution made by those of Italian 
origin to the building and development, and 
to the culture, of this, their cherished coun- 
try of adoption, or birth; and 

Whereas they have unstintingly given their 
sons, and spilled their blood, in every war 
fought by this country to defend and up- 
hold the principles upon which it was 
founded, including, indeed, the War of In- 
dependence itself; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the foregoing, 
Americans, of Italian descent, have suffered 
discrimination, degradation and humiliation, 
and, in many cases, forced separation from 
loved ones, under the existing iniquitous, 
unjust and restrictive immigration law; and 

Whereas those assembled here, fully con- 
fident of complete accord, with the thoughts 
and feelings of the 25 million Americans of 
Italian extraction, are gathered for the pur- 
pose of protesting the unmerited indignity, 
and discrimination, and to plan all necessary 
action to bring about prompt correction of 
this patent injustice; and 

Whereas we are certain that every friend 
of Americans of Italian ancestry regardless of 
origin or office, will support this meritorious 
endeavor: Be it therefore 

Resolved by unanimous approval of this 
assembly, That President Lyndon B. John- 
son, and the Members of the Congress of the 
United States of America, be respectfully 
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and earnestly urged to give approval and 
support, in the spirit and thinking of our 
late departed and mourned Chief Executive, 
John F. Kennedy, to Senate bill 1932 (Sena- 
tor Pim A, Hart, of Michigan), and H.R. 
7700 (Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York), to the end that these bills will be 
enacted into the new immigration law of the 
land, permitting, once more, the newcomers 
from the land of our ancestors, to enrich 
America; and, by removal of the present 
stigma, restore citizens of Italian origin to 
first-class American citizenship; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President, and U.S. Sen- 
ator PauL H. Dovcias and U.S. Senator 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DKSEN, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress; to Gov. Otto Kerner, of 
Illinois, to Mayor Richard J. Daly, of Chicago; 
and to all other officials, persons and agen- 
eles, deemed to be in a position to help 
effectuate the purpose set forth herein. 

FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Chairman. 
JOSEPH DE SERTO, 
Secretary. 


MARYLAND'S EXPANDING 
ECONOMY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, fun- 
damental to our future security and pros- 
perity is continued economic growth. 
If we are to continue to hold our rightful 
place as the leading nation in the world, 
we must continue to expand our industry, 
raise our standard of living, lower our 
rate of unemployment, increase our con- 
sumer demand and capital investment, 
reduce taxation, combat inflation, cut 
costs, and increase competition at the 
same time that we increase revenue to 
provide the public services demanded by 
a modern society. 

If these aims are to be accomplished, 
each of the 50 States must make its sig- 
nificant effort and contribution. I am 
proud to report that my State of Mary- 
land has in 1963 demonstrated what can 
be done when dedication and imagina- 
tion are expertly directed through agen- 
cies similar to our own department of 
economic development. 

On December 27, Department Chair- 
man George W. Hubely, Jr., issued a year- 
end review of Maryland’s past progress 
and future promise. This was an en- 
couraging and impressive report. All 
Maryland can take pride in it. 

Task unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary of this report published in the 
December 27 issue of the Baltimore Sun 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 
I also ask unanimous consent that an 
outstanding article by John Maffre, de- 
voted to the recent expansion of science- 
oriented industry in Maryland, and pub- 
lished in the January 5 issue of the 
Washington Post, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) 

Dec. 27, 1963] 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH: Srarz's ECONOMY IM- 
PROVES—Ho.Lps New YEAR PROMISE 

ANNAPOLIS, December 27.—Maryland's 
economy improved in virtually all depart- 
ments during 1963, and the promise for 
1964 is for still greater gains with industrial 
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growth setting the pace and supplying a 
solid and permanent foundation for future 
employment and per capita income gains. 

George W. Hubley, Jr., director of the 
Maryland Department of Economic Devel- 
opment, made the report here today in a 
Maryland yearend review and new year's 
forecast. 

Total State income and product for 1963 
is estimated at close to $11,200 million, com- 
pared with $10,400 million in 1962. 

PERSONAL INCOME RISE 

Maryland's economic vigor is probably re- 
flected most dramatically in a 6.4 percent in- 
crease in total personal income during the 
first 9 months of 1963 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1962. 

The 1962 rate of increase was 5.3 percent 
during the first three quarters. Available 
data indicate a total personal income of just 
under $6,790 million during the first three 
quarters of 1963. The average weekly earn- 
ings in industry was $100.85 in September 
1963, compared with $95.51 in September 
1962. 


Employment figures for 1963 were con- 
sistently encouraging and September broke 
all records with 1,200,100 Marylanders gain- 
fully employed. An analysis of labor force 
and employment statistics shows that 
Maryland had 41,000 more jobholders in 
September 1963 than in September 1962. 
This figure exceeds the 1961-62 increase by 
12,000 jobs. 

LABOR FORCE INCREASE 

“The employment figures become even 
more meaningful when we look at the other 
side of the coin,” Mr. Hubley said. “Latest 
data show that our rate of unemployment 
as of October 1963 was 3.4 percent compared 
to the national rate of 4.7 percent. 

“When we take into account that our labor 
force is continually increasing in size, as is 
our population, it is obvious that Maryland 
business and industry is doing an excellent 
job of meeting the challenge of more jobs 
for more people. The State's population in- 
creased from 3,258,900 in September 1962 to 
3,334,600 in September 1968.“ 

“In fact,” Mr. Hubley continued, “the 
Maryland rate of unemployment has been 
consistently lower than the national per- 
centage for the past 18 months, or since April 
of 1962.“ 

Construction figures support the optimistic 
appraisal for 1962 with nonresidential con- 
struction up 35.8 percent and residential con- 
struction up 16.2 percent. Despite a sharp 
decline of 57.8 percent in public works and 
utility construction, total construction con- 
tracts reached $874 million or only 1.3 per- 
cent under 1962. 

OTHER GAINS 

Gains registered in other departments of 
the State’s economy during the first three 
quarters of 1963 are: 

Industrial output, 6 percent. 

Wholesale trade, 5 percent. 

Commerce and public utilities, 9 percent. 

Consumer and industrial service industries, 
7 percent. 

Real estate, 7 percent. 

Finance and insurance, 8 percent. 

Retail sales (10 months), 6 percent, 

Maryland’s industrial promotion campaign, 
launched in 1960, is still gaining momentum. 
During the first 11 months of 1963, the Mary- 
land Department of Economic Development 
processed 90 plant-location inquiries from 
out-of-State firms, an increase of more than 
20 percent over the corresponding period in 
1962. The department acted as host to 54 
high-level management representatives who 
die Maryland to inspect and study plant 
sites. 

TECHNICAL CENTER 

Fairchild Stratos Corp. late in 1963 in- 

stalled in the National Capital Research 
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Park, Rockville, a technical center for en- 
gineering groups working on missile and 
space programs and announced plans to 
establish a $10 million campus-type techni- 
cal center on a 106-acre site near German- 
town, Montgomery County. 

The ultimate payroll of the latter facility 
will be about $36 million annually under a 
10-year deveopment plan leading to the em- 
ployment of 3,000 persons by 1973. The 
headquarters building, to be completed with- 
in 2 years, will house from 200 to 300 admin- 
istrative and technical professionals. Two 
years later employment at Germantown 
should reach between 800 and 1,000. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. completed 
a multimillion-dollar glass plant in Cumber- 
land in 1963. It is the firm's second plant 
in Cumberland. It employs 100 workers. 

Allegany County’s second multi-million- 
dollar industrial expansion project during the 
old year was a $55 million expansion of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.’s papermill 
at Luke. 

CAMBRIDGE PLANT 

The $1,500,000 container plant of Connel- 
ly Containers, Inc., in Cambridge went into 
operation late in 1963. 

Chun King Corp., manufacturers of Amer- 
ican-orlental and other national foods, com- 
pleted a $700,000 addition to its facilities in 
Cambridge late this year and plans to aug- 
ment its payroll in 1964. 

Cambridge’s new deep port will be for- 
mally dedicated early next spring. Deepen- 
ing of the Choptank River to a depth of 25 
feet from the Chesapeake Bay to Port Cam- 
bridge will open the port and its indus- 
tries to ocean-going ships. 

The Maryland Port Authority and the 
Federal Area Redevelopment Administration 
financed the $1 million improvement. An 
immediate economic and transport benefit 
will be larger shipments to the Cambridge 
plant of the Maryland Tuna Corp., per- 
mitting operation of the plant at full ca- 
pacity. 

EXPANSION PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Industrial expansion prospects for 1964 
are bright. It is predicted that the new year 
during the early months will maintain the 
late 1963 average approaching one new proj- 
ect every other working day and that an even 
greater growth rate will be reached by mid- 
year. 

The following new plants and additional 
capacity are scheduled to go into production 
in 1964: 

Sher-Wood Products, Inc., Oakland, bowl- 
ing pins, $350,000. 

Cumberland Charcoal Co., Luke, charcoal, 
$750,000. 

Chesapeake Clam Chip Corp., Cambridge, 
seafood processing plant, $330,000. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Woodsboro, 
multi-million-dollar mill for making light- 
weight aggregate. 

Armco Steel Corp., Baltimore, vacuum- are 
steel furnace. 

Continental Oil Co., Baltimore, refining 
plant for processing raw materials for deter- 
gents, $3,500,000. 

Negotiations are in progress to open two 
coal mines in Garrett County to supply fuel 
for a new electric generating station. 


PLANT SITE NEGOTIATIONS 


Delmarva Soya Processors, Inc., recently 
purchased a $75,000 site on the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna. 

Plant site negotiations are going forward 
for the following: wood-products factory, 
boatyard, three plants for processing earthy 
materials, a plant using poultry byproducts 
for pet food, a papermill, two paper-prod- 
ucts factories, a printing firm, two metal 
fabricating firms, a rubber products manu- 
factory and plants for manufacturing build- 
ing supplies and wearing apparel. 
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Trends of the tourist, resort and recrea- 
tion business in the State throughout 1963 
indicate another important gain in economic 
value, and further improvement in 1964 is 
assured by many additions to travel, resort 
and recreation facilities. 

Five years ago a State-appointed commit- 
tee on travel and publicity estimated that 
tourists spent $225 million in Maryland 
in 1958. This produced for the State treas- 
ury upward of $10 million in sales and 
gasoline taxes. 

Principal tourist expenditures are for lodg- 
ing, food, transportation, merchandise, en- 
tertainment, and services, which distributes 
the tourist dollar throughout the commu- 
nity. The study found that 24 tourists a 
day benefit a community to the same extent 
as a new industry with an annual payroll 
of $100,000. 

Maryland's tourist business is worth far 
more today than the 1958 evaluation because 
the volume of this traffic is now far greater 
than it was 5 years ago. A visitor count at 
Deep Creek Lake in Garrett County during 
1963 showed a 100-percent increase in 2 
years. More than 110,000 tourists registered 
at the historic State House in Annapolis 
in 1962 compared with only 15,000 in 1953. 

The value of this business to the State's 
economy can also be measured by a 400-per- 
cent increase in the assessed value of real 
estate in Ocean City, Maryland’s most popu- 
lar seashore resort, in 10 years. Beachfront 
property which sold for $25,000 for a half 
block 20 years ago now brings from $80,000 
to $165,000. 

FARM INCOME 

The Department of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, predicts final tabulation 
of net farm income in Maryland will show 
a slight increase in 1963 over the alltime 
record figure for 1962 and further gains in 
1964. 

Maryland's rise as a research and develop- 
ment center has been meteoric, Mr. Hubley 
said. Science-oriented industries are join- 
ing the State's family of new enterprises in 
increasing numbers, with projects in many 
fields of research. 

Some representatives of this industrial 
growth are the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., which has purchased a Howard County 
site for a research center to study paper 
manufacture, and the Hydrasearch Co., a 
division of Dixon Valve & Coupling Co., 
which acquired an Anne Arundel County 
site for a laboratory for the design, devel- 
opment and evaluation of special] machine 
tools and materials-processing equipment, 

A laboratory was built by Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories and Truslow Farms, Inc., 
Queen Annes County, for research in poultry 
feed and feeding. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 5, 
1964] 


MARYLAND EXPANDS IN SCIENCE INDUSTRIES 
(By John Maffre) 

Just a week before Christmas, the huge 
pharmaceutical firm of Smith Kline & 
French opened a facility to do poultry feed 
research in Kingston, across the Chesapeake 
Bay in Queen Annes County. 

Of course, this laboratory won't employ 
as many people as the Douglas aircraft plant 
outside Los Angeles, but it has a significance 
in Maryland’s determined quest for indus- 
tries that are science oriented. 

Officials of the State’s department of eco- 
nomic development, totting up the figures 
for a 1963 progress report, noted that this 
gave the Free State the 105th branch of that 
elite roster of 500 blue-chip industrial corpo- 
rations listed in a Fortune magazine survey. 

“On the average, a new industry has lo- 
cated in Maryland every other working day 
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in 1963,” a Department officer said. “And 
for the past 18 months the State's unemploy- 
ment rate has been considerably lower than 
the national average. In October, for in- 
stance, it was 3.5 percent. The national rate 
was 4.7 percent.” 

By the end of September, there were 1,- 
166,600 people gainfully employed in Mary- 
land, more than a third of the State’s popula- 
tion, the highest working figure on record. 

On the credit side of Maryland's ledger, 
these are some of its recent gains: 

Payrolls increased faster in the last 2 years 
than the national rate; total per capita in- 
come ($2,664 million in 1962) has jumped 
faster than the boom 1951-60 rate; cash val- 
ues added by manufacturing were up 14.2 
percent over a 3-year period. 

There are a few notable entries in red, how- 
ever. 

Agriculture, particularly the tobacco crop, 
was badly hit by the prolonged drought this 
year. Tobacco crops are 60 to 70 percent 
below those of other years, and the Federal 
Government has ruled the agricultural dis- 
tricts of St. Marys, Anne Arundel, Carroll, 
Talbot, Calvert, and Charles Counties to be 
disaster areas. 

This year’s drought has been a bitter blow 
to the Eastern Shore and southern Maryland, 
where there is little industry apart from 
harvesting seafood or agriculture. 

The same condition applies to Maryland's 
“panhandle,” the three western counties of 
Garrett, Allegany and Washington. In addi- 
tion to a poor crop year, a slowdown of 
activity still dogs the mining, quarrying and 
lumbering enterprises there. 

These bleak spots point up the dislocation 
that so often follows when a State evolves 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy, as Maryland has done with a 
vengeance in the years since World War H. 

Much of Maryland’s hand-over-fist expan- 
sion is taking place from the Baltimore re- 
gion along that corridor that connects to 
Washington. Names like International Busi- 
ness Machines, Westinghouse, Bendix, 
Hoover, Black & Decker and others are 
sprinkled around the area. They are new- 
comers among such old standbys as the Glenn 
L. Martin aviation empire and the labyrinthe 
port of Baltimore, with its 46 miles of water- 
front second only to New York City in the 
volume of foreign trade handled. 

Goy. J. Millard Tawes uses every platform 
he can to extol the potential in this region 
for research industries. There is already a 
hatful of high-powered Federal agencies, 
beginning with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which attract a growing population of 
professional people from all over the Nation. 

Not long ago Leon Henderson, consulting 
economist and onetime head of the Office of 
Price Administration, came up with a glow- 
ing forecast of Maryland’s future. Popula- 
tion would be 3,838,000 in 1970 and 4,641,000 
in 1980; the labor force would increase 54 
percent in that period; unemployment would 
be at 5.5 percent of the labor force, com- 
pared with a 6-percent average. 

But it added the somber note that automa- 
tion, the higher requirements of industry, 
the seemingly constant number of school 
dropouts who become unemployable—all 
were adding up to a hard core of unemploy- 
ment. It was something that went far be- 
yond dips in business activity, because it 
was happening in boom times. 

“The plain truth to be faced is that there 
is no convincing evidence at hand that high 
unemployment is not here to stay,” the re- 
port said. “Indeed, the information at hand 
points to its continuance.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 89) providing for germaneness 
of debate under certain conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, pro- 
posed by the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK and Mr. Scorrt], for the 
language of Senate Resolution 89. 


COMMUNITY WORK AND TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] is 
not in the Chamber. I notified his office 
that I intended to address myself to his 
speech of last night in the city of New 
York; and again, about a half hour ago, 
I notified his office that at about this 
time I would be speaking with respect 
to that speech. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have 
the Recor show that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] would like to 
be present, but that circumstances make 
it impossible for him to do so. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I understand. I 
merely wished to extend to the Senator 
the courtesy of informing him that I in- 
tended to speak on this subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers carry some very 
heartening news concerning the future 
of welfare programs in this country. 
The headlines report that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] has a suggestion for 
able-bodied men who receive relief pay- 
ments: he wants to put them to work. 

I am pleased to welcome the Senator 
to this cause. Two years ago Congress 
recognized the importance of giving 
able-bodied men on relief a chance to 
learn a skill and work at a job, instead of 
remaining on the dole. Congress passed 
the public welfare reform amendments 
of 1962, and included for the first time 
Federal participation in community 
work and training programs. 

I was proud to have had a part in de- 
veloping this program as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
thought it was important, as Senator 
GOLDWATER does now, to make public 
welfare something more than a system 
of cash handouts. I felt, and Congress 
agreed, that we needed to give those on 
relief the opportunity to get off relief, 
to return to decent, constructive, useful 
lives in their communities. 

Now there is only one problem with 
Senator Go.tpwater’s stirring call to 
arms in what the press has called his 
own private war on poverty. His own 
State of Arizona has not shared the fore- 
sight which Congress displayed 2 years 
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ago and which the Senator displayed 
last night. 

Senator GoLDWATER says men on relief 
could be put to work if only the States 
were left alone to do this. Well, Arizona 
is free to do this, but it is not doing so. 
There are no work-training projects in 
Arizona for those on relief. Even after 
Congress in 1962 told the States they 
would be eligible for generous Federal 
matching funds to put able-bodied men 
to work, Arizona did nothing about this 
problem. 

So I welcome the fact that a leader of 
the States rights forces has brought his 
legions into the war against poverty. I 
only wish he would use his considerable 
influence and prestige in his own State 
fo: the benefit of those on relief. 

I, too, want to see the States assume as 
much of this responsibility as possible. 
I am proud to say that my own State of 
Connecticut is doing an outstanding job 
in this field. We have work-training 
programs that use only State and local 
funds. We have also taken advantage 
of the 1962 law to add to these pro- 
grams. 

In Connecticut, we are not just talking 
about putting able-bodied men to work. 
We are putting them to work. And we 
are glad to have some Federal financial 
assistance to make these programs a 
success. 

The unemployment rate in Connecti- 
cut and Arizona is the same—4.6 per- 
cent. I wish Arizona were taking its 
State responsibilities as seriously as 
Connecticut is. 

Other States, too, are getting on with 
the job. Among those with successful 
programs already in operation are Ili- 
nois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and West Virginia. Work-training pro- 
grams for persons on relief are soon to 
start in California, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 

There is even more we can and should 
do in this field. The existing Federal law 
provides Federal matching for work 
training only in connection with exist- 
ing categorical grant programs. I be- 
lieve we should help the States to set up 
pilot project programs for any able- 
bodied person on relief. Last year I in- 
troduced S. 1803, to provide funds to en- 
able States and local communities to get 
Federal assistance for pilot work-relief 
projects. The cosponsors of this bill are 
Senators MANSFIELD, DIRKSEN, HUM- 
PHREY, Morton, Lonc of Missouri, and 
KEATING. 

That bill would make it possible to en- 
able many communities to experiment 
with work training, just as the State of 
Kentucky is doing under a project an- 
nounced this week. In five low-income 
counties of that State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided a million dollars 
to provide work training for thousands 
of able-bodied men who are unemployed 
and without the bare necessities of life. 

Senator GOLDWATER has my complete 
agreement when he calls for putting 
able-bodied men to work. I hope I will 
have his agreement that his own State 
of Arizona should start practicing what 
he is preaching. I hope, too, that he will 
join with the distinguished Senators 
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from his side of the aisle, Senators DIRK- 
SEN, Morton, and KEATING, to help us en- 
act S. 1803. We do not want to set up 
any new Federal program. We want to 
help the States and communities set up 
these programs, see the benefits that can 
flow from them, and then encourage 
them to carry them on with their own 
resources. 

Let me say, too, that while I share the 
Senator’s view on putting able-bodied 
men to work, I cannot share the impres- 
sion he leaves in his speech of last night 
that if only the unemployed would have 
the gumption to go to work, all our wel- 
fare problems would be solved. 

Seven million people are on relief in 
this country, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them—some 6 million—cannot 
possibly go to work. They are old, or 
they are sick, or they are disabled, or they 
are mothers caring for children, or they 
are children. 

Society has an obligation to these peo- 
ple. It is an obligation that is properly 
shared by both the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. It is in the finest 
American tradition of humanitarianism 
that we do share this responsibility. 
This is not being a Santa Claus. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Arizona recog- 
nizes this. I hope we can move ahead on 
these problems, recognizing what the 
States must do and recognizing the legit- 
imate responsibilities of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the Senator from Connecticut for his 
forthright statement concerning the 
problems of welfare and assistance to 
our needy. The statement comes from 
one who has had a distinguished record 
of public service as Governor of his 
State and later as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. So the Senator 
from Connecticut speaks with experience 
as his guide and from a rich background 
in the field of social welfare programs. 

I do not think anyone would accuse 
the Senator from Connecticut of trying 
to play Santa Claus, so to speak, with 
the public funds. He has always been 
recognized as a frugal, prudent, able, and 
effective administrator, both in his role 
as Governor of the great State of Con- 
necticut and in his role as Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Arizona and by the contrasts expressed 
in the course of his remarks. Not long 
ago, the Senate passed the Youth Em- 
ployment Act, which provides for some 
sharing with the States of the costs of 
programs to provide employment to un- 
employed young people. The rate of 
unemployment among those in the upper 
bracket of the teenage group is a shock- 
ing and disturbing social phenomena. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It represents ap- 
proximately 22 percent of that age 
group. Some 750,000 teenagers are out 
of work. It is indeed a tragedy to have 
that happen so early in their lives. I 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
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about his Youth Employment Act and 
the importance of helping these young- 
sters find work, not only to take them 
off the streets and away from juvenile 
delinquency, but also to help them obtain 
training and establish work habits and 
work patterns which will enable them to 
earn a living rather than depend upon 
relief checks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. That was the 
purpose of that legislation, which ulti- 
mately passed. The Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act is based upon both 
Federal, State, and local experience; and 
if that bill is passed by the other body 
and is enacted into law, it will be very 
helpful in connection with the employ- 
ment situation for young people who 
need work experience. 

I agree with the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. GotpwarTer] that able-bodied men 
and women who want work should be 
able to obtain it. It is the duty of our 
society to provide them with work op- 
portunities. If the Senator from Ari- 
zona was saying that everyone who wants 


work and is capable of working and is’ 


willing to work is entitled to a job, and 
that a job shall be made available by the 
State or any other political or private 
instrumentality, I fully agree with him. 
That job, however, must provide a living 
wage and must be worthy of the com- 
munity and of the individual. 

So, much of what we are really talk- 
ing about is methodology, a means of get- 
ting the job done. Many of the States 
do not have the financial means that are 
necessary in order to providé suitable 
work programs. The Senator made that 
point quite clear. Many other States 
cannot, under their constitutions or laws, 
make available such work projects. So 
what is needed is a program which will 
provide work opportunities; but I did not 
find that it was called for in the speech 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. To which speech of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut referring? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The speech the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona made 
last night before the Economic Club of 
New York, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
as reported in the press this morning. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut read the 
speech? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam sure he will agree 
that there are many fine things in it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes; there are some 
excellent things in that speech. I was 
pleased to find in it a suggestion for an 
educational tax credit. I hope to have 
the Senator from Arizona on my side 
when we deal with this question; just as 
I hope to have the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska on my side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There are many 
points in the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona that are proper 
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and fine. However, certainly the cor- 
rect perspective is most important. I 
think the distinguished Senator gave the 
country the impression that the idea 
which he favors is a new one. However, 
I point out that Congress accepted and 
approved it in 1962; and, if my memory 
serves me correctly, the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska was in the fore- 
front of those in favor of the welfare re- 
forms that I proposed to the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think a total reading 
of the speech of the Senator from Ari- 
zona should raise the hope of every 
American—in particular every young 
person and every unemployed person. 
The Senator from Arizona has shown his 
clear thinking, his big heart, and his de- 
sire to have all our people have the op- 
portunities they need. 

On the other hand, the Senator from 
Arizona does disagree with the philos- 
ophy that has prevailed; namely, that 
the Government can create the needed 
employment. He pointed out at length 
that the policies advocated today by the 
President go back to the policies of the 
thirties, when the Government said it 
was going to create jobs. However, the 
fact is that the number of our people 
who were unemployed when World War 
II started was greater than the number 
who were unemployed the day Franklin 
Roosevelt was sworn in as President. It 
cannot be denied that the WPA, the 
PWA, and so on, helped individuals; but 
likewise, it also cannot be denied that 
those programs failed to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. Similarly, youth 
work programs or any other work pro- 
grams created by the Government will 
not solve the problem. 

I appreciate the very great patience of 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut in yielding to me. 

The Senator from Arizona spoke at 
length about the program of the admin- 
istration. He said: 

America, for most of its years, has waged a 
war on poverty, And wherever it has waged 
that war in factories, in laboratories, in 
shops, over counters, and under the enter- 
prise system, it has won that war. It has 


won it, is winning it more surely than any 
nation on earth. 


That is true. 

Then the Senator from Arizona said: 

And I say that this war on poverty can 
only be won that way. I say that when we 
work our way to wealth, we win that war. 
I say that when Government tries to spend 
its way to wealth, we lose that war. 


I do not know what the politicians 
think, but I think the vast majority of 
people in America believe that. 

Then he said: 

Santa Claus dreams or rolled-up sleeves. 
We have to make a choice. 


He also said—and I think this is quite 
significant: 


I strongly believe that all people are en- 
titled to an opportunity—let me stress 
that—to an opportunity to get an educa- 
tion and to earn a living in keeping with the 
value of their work. 

I also believe that those in trouble through 
no fault of their own must be helped by 
society. I believe that those in trouble 
through their own fault should always have 
an opportunity to work themselves out of it. 
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There is nothing wrong with that phi- 
losophy. The error is among the few 
reporters who have no desire to report 
Senator GoLtpwaTeEr’s remarks accurate- 
ly—the hatchet men. I do not know 
what newspapers have been read, but I 
do know that this morning a number of 
persons told me what they heard about 

what someone else said abovt he speech 
made by the Senator from Arizona. 

I wish to read on; and I apoiogize to 
the Senator from Connecticut for taking 
so much of his time. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am pleased to have 
this colloquy. I hope the colloquy con- 
tinues because of what I read. This 
morning, I happened to be in New York 
and took the 8 o’clock plane to return to 
Washington. On the way down I read 
the New York Herald Tribune as well as 
the New York Times. If my memory 
serves me correctly, not only were the 
stories given rather full coverage on the 
front page, but the New York Times ex- 
cerpted practically the entire speech of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] on the inside pages. I read that, 
and I also read a full copy of the Sena- 
tor’s speech when I arrived in Washing- 
ton. 

I believe the great problem we have is 
whether we will be content with gener- 
alities, which are so easy to put forth 
in a speech, or whether we will pursue 
the hard realities of putting programs 
into action. Our distinguished late 
President, John F. Kennedy, was deep- 
ly concerned with these programs; he 
made a blueprint and offered a set of 
programs for the consideration of Con- 
gress. Our distinguished President 
Lyndon Johnson is doing the same thing. 

I do not believe that any President 
has all the answers. I believe that Sen- 
ators have further obligations to look 
into many of these programs. 

The difference that I have with the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona is 
while these words sound fair and are 
given in ringing tones, he does not out- 
line a program to take care of the great 
problem—not of the loafer, not of the 
person who will not work—but concern- 
ing the person who wants to work but 
cannot find a job. I believe this is the 
problem to which America must address 
itself. 

America is a changing society. To- 
day, 70 percent of its people live in ur- 
ban areas; 36 million Americans receive 
an annual income of less than $3,000 for 
a family of four. Against this, studies 
have been made by the Department of 
Labor in 20 cities to show that a family 
of four can only live, by halfway decent 
standards, on a basis of at least $6,000. 

One of the greatest problems is in the 
area represented by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. A 
great change is taking place in rural 
America. Today the problem of slums 
is not merely a problem for the cities, but 
also a problem due to poverty on the 
farms in the rural areas of America. 
Of the 36 million people to which I have 
just referred, 8 million live in rural areas 
such as those represented by the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Nebraska. One 
of the great problems being compounded 
today is that of elderly farmers who have 
devoted the best years of their lives to 
the farm but are no longer able to sup- 
port themselves on the farm, Therefore, 
they move into urban areas such as Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Detroit. Those farm- 
ers come in with tragedy surrounding 
them. They are over 50 years old. They 
are not trained in technical skills. They 
are not trained for the life of the city, 
and as a result they find themselves liv- 
ing in the worst slums of America, bereft, 
not knowing where to turn. 

One of the great problems in the 
United States is, How can we solve the 
problem of American citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, can no 
longer make a living? 

The day is over, as the Senator knows, 
when a farmer and his family could 
make a living on 40 acres of land and a 
mule. Today, it requires at least 325 
acres, substantial credit in the bank, and 
a great deal of farm machinery. Yet, 
these are people who have been forced 
off their farms in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Arizona. Are they bums? What are 
we to do with them? 

Mr. CURTIS. No one has said they 
are bums, and I object to the implication 
that the Senator from Arizona said in 
his speech that they are bums. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not suggest he 
said that. These people are not loafers; 
they are people who want to work. 
What are we to do with 8 million people 
leaving rural America who drift into the 
cities of America? How are we to take 
care of them. How is private industry 
going to make jobs available? Automa- 
tion has been putting many thousands 
of people out of work every week. How 
are we to take care of 8 million people 
who have left the farms? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no apparent 
disagreement in objective. Every Amer- 
ican worthy of his name wants every 
other American to earn everything he 
can. We want everyone to have the best 
possible life and the best possible in- 
come. The question is, Can Govern- 
ment-made work, under centralized au- 
thority in Washington, solve the problem 
better than any other method? 

Let us discuss this question for a 
moment. Such a policy was tried during 
the New Deal years. It was saved from 
collapse by a war, because we ended with 
more unemployment than we started 
with. Something better should be of- 
fered to the youth of America than the 
opportunity to enlist in a Youth Con- 
servation Corps; and that is the program 
which the other philosophy offers. 

Some of these problems cannot be 
solved in Washington. Congress enacted 
an area redevelopment bill. Tears were 
shed for many areas. I am concerned 
about the area that faces a chronic, dif- 
ficult situation; but the solution applied 
in Washington is no solution of it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield 
further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. It must be said time 
and time again, because of general lack 
of understanding, that work relief pro- 
grams, like other welfare programs, are 
not programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The brilliant, distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is well-versed in this 
field. He knows that these are local 
and State programs and that the Federal 
Government gives matching funds to 
support the programs initiated by the 
States. The work relief programs we 
are discussing, are State programs. The 
distinguished minority leader is a co- 
sponsor of a bill designed to enlarge 
them. 

We should say to the States of Illinois, 
Nebraska, Arizona, and Connecticut, 
“Come forward with pilot projects for 
work relief and training programs. Fur- 
nish the answer to the problem of tak- 
ing people off relief and giving them 
useful work.” Instead of giving them a 
welfare check, which is decried by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, give them community work pro- 
grams, and Federal funds will be chan- 
neled into the States. Every State and 
local community will choose its projects. 
The Federal Government will not go to 
Nebraska, Connecticut, or Arizona and 
tell the State what type of programs 
to have. They would be local programs. 

What bothers me about the speech of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona is the indication that we should 
leave these programs to the States, and 
that the Federal Government should not 
have anything to do with the programs. 
The Federal Government is not con- 
ducting these programs. We say to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, “If you believe in this policy, go 
back to your own great State of Arizona 
and let it initiate a program to take 
some 24,000 unemployed, and those on 
relief, and put them to work, as has 
been done in Connecticut, and other 
States of the Union.” 

Basically, what I object to in the 
speech of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona is that he talks about 
preventing the Federal Government 
from conducting this program. The 
Federal Government has never advo- 
cated, and does not advocate, that these 
programs be Federal programs. 

What President Johnson is saying, 
what President Kennedy said, and what 
we are saying, is that the programs 
should be local programs. The Federal 
Government will come in and assist. I 
believe it is wrong to give the American 
people the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is trying to operate these pro- 
grams. They are State based and State 
operated, with financial assistance going 
to the States on a matching basis. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not so sure that 
they are not controlled from Washing- 
ton. I started to use the illustration of 
the area redevelopment bill. One morn- 
ing, we woke up in Nebraska to find a 
published list of counties that were con- 
sidered depressed areas. One of the 
counties on that list was Dawson County, 
Nebr. 
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Dawson County, Nebr., is one of the 
finest counties in our State. It is in the 
Platte Valley, where great feeding opera- 
tions are conducted on a great deal of 
irrigated land. If we took into consid- 
eration the entire area of Dawson 
County, and included the paved streets 
and highways, the buildings, and lots, 
and all its parks, and divided up the 
agricultural economy, we would find that 
the income of the entire county was $84 
an acre. The people did not know that 
they were in a depressed area until 
Washington told them so. 

That is not all. In less than one 
month's time, the Department of Agri- 
culture published a list of the most 
prosperous counties in America. There 
are 2,000 counties in the United States. 
Lo and behold, Dawson County was in 
the fifties from the top. 

Congress passed a bill to assist com- 
mercial fishermen. Much to my sur- 
prise, I found that the bill included Ne- 
braska, and that Nebraska was eligible 
for $25,000 to start a new program to as- 
sist commercial fishing. When I made 
that discovery, I also learned that the 
bill included Arizona. So I asked the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], “How do you promote 
commercial fishing in a desert?” 

I did not imply that the whole State 
is a desert. 

He did not think that the bill included 
Arizona. We looked up the question, and 
the definition was so written so as to in- 
clude any State producing minnows for 
fishing, which would put that State in 
the commercial fishing business. 

Why? To get votes in 50 States. The 
bill was not intended to help the areas 
that have had problems with commercial 
fishing. It was not confined to areas in 
which one can stand on the shore and 
see Russian fishing fleets with the naked 
eye. Those problems are real. 

When we inject a political answer into 
everything, it not only becomes ridic- 
ulous, but also it fails to solve the 
problem. 

In my opinion, if the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona is read 
in its entirety, it will be seen to show a 
greater ray of hope for the unemployed— 
for the young people, for the old people, 
and everyone—than the philosophy of 
having the Government do it. Even if 
the program requires Federal-State par- 
ticipation, made work, though it may 
provide some temporary relief, does not 
solve the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make a com- 
ment at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Nebraska has stated that the speech of 
the Senator from Arizona lays down a 
method of solving the problems of un- 
employment. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska kindly point out in the speech 
the point at which a specific program is 
set out by the distinguished Senator, 
showing how he would solve the problem 
of unemployment? Would the Senator 
state one specific, concrete example con- 
tained in that speech? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I shall ask to have the 
entire speech printed in the RECORD. 
Naturally, it is not a Government pro- 
gram, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. What private pro- 
gram is involved which would permit 
private industry to solve the problem? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator will find, if 
he reads the speech, that it discusses the 
basic problem and the general approach. 
It does not involve the introduction of 
another proposed legislative program. 
Of course, it refers to money. 

I do not wish to ask that the speech 
be included in the Recorp during the col- 
loquy in which we are now engaged, but 
at its conclusion I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have the entire speech printed 
in the RECORD. 

I have the highest regard for my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I know that he is fair and in- 
tends to be fair in every statement that 
he makes. I know that when he and the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are in agreement, he is one 
of the first to say so. 

Many years ago, as I recall, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona stood at his desk and 
proposed a tax credit in connection with 
tuition and fees for students attending 
college. I favor that approach, and I 
should like to state why I do. 

If we were to follow the program of 
the administration, which involves grants 
to schools, it would soon, as do all and 
every other program which the Federal 
Government has, develop into a plan 
under which every school must apply 
for the grant because others are receiv- 
ing it. The program would cost a great 
deal of money. 

We would not continue to appropriate 
the necessary money without Federal 
guidelines. Guidelines soon become re- 
strictions. 

Also, in the light of the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, some of us are worried 
about the church-related school. We 
wish to send our boys and girls to col- 
leges that perhaps require every student 
to attend chapel. We wish to continue 
to send our boys and girls—at least some 
of us do—to colleges that require every 
student in the college, before he gradu- 
ates, to take two semesters in Scripture. 
If such schools are to be supported by 
the Government, we are headed for trou- 
ble. 

The Goldwater program and the pro- 
gram supported by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Connecticut— 
and I commend him for it—provides 
that anyone who spends money in order 
to send a young man or woman to school 
shall receive a tax benefit, not for the 
expense of board and room, but the ex- 
penses of the school itself. The Senator 
may correct me if I am wrong in that 
statement. Such a program would 
maintain private education in America. 
Private citizens would make the deci- 
sions. First, the college would continue 
to decide whom it would admit. It can 
keep its high standards. The college can 
decide whether it will teach religion or 
not teach religion. 
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Who else makes the decision? The 
young person who is sufficiently moti- 
vated decides that he wants to go to 
college. Another private citizen, the 
payer of the bill, makes the decision 
that he will pay the expense. 

Under such a program private educa- 
tion would be maintained in America. 
The system of free education in America 
would be maintained. 

When aid is administered through 
grants to all in the field of education, 
in spite of our good intentions, we start 
down the road of Federal guidelines. 
Guidelines become restrictions, and re- 
strictions become control. Then we 
would not have Federal aid to educa- 
tion, but Federal education. That ap- 
proach represents a difference in philos- 
ophy. 

I respect the intellectual honesty of 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut. I have never known him to mis- 
represent what anyone has said. I am 
speaking of others. I am speaking of 
certain news media. I regret to do so 
because, by and large, they have been 
better to me than I deserve. But a 
“hatchet job” is going on by the left- 
wing press against anyone who raises 
his voice against centralized Govern- 
ment, against the trend toward social- 
ism, and against the trend toward big 
Government. 

More than 2 years ago, long before 
I knew that the Senator from Arizona 
would consent to let his name be pre- 
sented for the office of President of the 
United States, I was watching a nation- 
wide television program. An individual 
on the program said, “Senator GOLD- 
WATER advocates the repeal of the Social 
Security Act.” 

I exchanged several letters with that 
distinguished commentator, asking him 
to give me the citation. He never did so. 
He did not have any. He made it up. 
He deceived the people. 

The people are smarter than we think. 
The people are concerned about abuses 
in Federal programs. The people are 
concerned about a government having 
an annual budget of $100 billion. They 
know that regardless of how people try, 
there will be waste and mismanagement. 
Some will take advantage, and some 
worthy people will be missed. 

Again I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. At the time he 
wishes to yield the floor, I shall ask 
to insert the full speech of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I appreciate the kind 
personal references made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. From 
my experience and association with him 
in the other body and in this one, while 
we often disagree, I know him to be a 
man of great integrity and ability, with 
deep knowledge of the problems and 
programs which we are now discussing, 

I should like to close with a few com- 
ments. First, I feel that John Hay 
Whitney, of the Herald Tribune, would 
be very much interested to know that 
he was a part of the “leftwing press” 
doing a “hatchet job.” I always had 
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the impression that this distinguished 
newspaper, which I read every day, was 
the voice of the Republican Party. 

Second, as was pointed out by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
I expect, within the next month, to be 
shoulder to shoulder with him, and I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona will join in our tax credit bill, 
because I think we shall be opposed to 
the leadership. 

When the Senator from Arizona and I 
are on the same side of an issue, I ac- 
knowledge it. I acknowledge the fact 
that he has long been an advocate of tax 
eredits for college education. But I 
point out that what we are now discuss- 
ing involves the question of what to do 
about people out of work, who cannot 
find jobs. 

Since the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona and I are together on the tax 
credit proposal, and since the Senator 
from Arizona has indicated he is for re- 
lief work instead of welfare checks, I 
hope he will find it proper, within his 
judgment, to join Senators DIRKSEN, 
MANSFIELD, HUMPHREY, KEATING, LONG of 
Missouri, Morton, and myself in support 
of Senate bill 1803. 

It is my feeling that the Congress will 
have an opportunity to vote on this 
measure. It is my understanding that 
the budget which the President will send 
to the Congress will contain provision 
for funds for the purposes of S. 1803. 
S. 1803 is a practical way of reaching 
the objective discussed in the Economic 
Club speech by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

We must do more than merely make 
speeches, because people cannot eat 
words. They cannot be warmed by 
words. They cannot be housed or 
clothed by words. People must have 
jobs if they are to earn enough money 
to feed, house, and clothe themselves. 

It is our objective to move people off 
the relief rolls and give them jobs. 
Measures like S. 1803 are aimed in this 
direction. That bill will come before 
the committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska and I are mem- 
bers. There will be an opportunity to 
discuss the measure. I hope, as a result 
of this colloquy, that the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona will join 
the other cosponsors in seeing that a 
measure such as this is passed, giving 
the States and localities an opportunity 
to initiate work programs of their own 
to give people jobs, instead of handing 
them relief checks. 

Again, I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for his usual courtesy. 
As always, I consider it an honor and 
pleasure to enter into a colloquy of any 
nature with the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I begin 
by complimenting my most gracious 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for the very fine way he has 
drawn the attention of the Senate to this 
point. It is not my purpose to prolong 
the colloquy. I agree that words do 
not solve problems. I also suggest that 
the following of sound principles does 
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solve problems; and that principles 
must be discussed. It is much more im- 
portant that we think about great prin- 
ciples, discuss them, and determine the 
direction in which we are headed, than 
to delude ourselves with the idea that we 
can arrive at a solution merely by the 
enactment of legislation that will do 
magic. 

Our great economy is not perfect, but 
the poorest people in America are better 
off than are millions of people in other 
countries of the world, even if the people 
in some of those countries may fare bet- 
ter. 

There is such a thing as following 
basic principles or diverging from them. 
I yield to every man not only his right 
but his opportunity to be active in decid- 
ing what are right principles. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has attracted the attention of mil- 
lions of people because he has had the 
courage to talk about great principles, 
because he has raised questions as to 
the direction in which we are headed in 
America. He has had the courage to 
point out that not everything that glit- 
ters is gold. In his speech, while he has 
shown a great concern for every Ameri- 
can, he has said that there is no such 
thing as a free lunch. Everyone knows 
that. Someone must work for every- 
thing that others enjoy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire speech delivered 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GonpwatTeERr] in the city of New York, on 
January 15, 1964, be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. I commend its read- 
ing to the entire Nation. I yield the 
floor. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE Eco- 
NOMIC CLUB oF NEW YORK, JANUARY 15, 
1964, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
Every one of you has a big stake in the 

future of this Nation and its fiscal depend- 

ability. Some of you feel a lot better about 
that future—if recent press clippings are to 
be believed. 

Some of you may feel better because there 
are promises of new cuts in Government 
spending; because there are promises, or at 
least hints, of a new sympathy toward private 
enterprise in the White House. 

Some sighs of relief can be heard from 
Wall Street to Market Street. 

It is my uncomfortable chore to ask you, 
and to ask any of the American people who 
feel that way to look very closely before 
leaping to such conclusions. 

It is my chore to ask you to consider the 
toughest proposition ever faced by believers 
in the free enterprise system; the need for a 
frontal attack against Santa Claus—not the 
Santa Claus of the holiday season, of course, 
but the Santa Claus of the free lunch, the 
Government handout, the Santa Claus of 
something for nothing and something for 
everyone. 

In short, the Santa Claus promises of the 
state of the Union message to which we 
recently have listened. 

If this sounds like I am against good 
works and good goals, let me ask your 
patience while I explain. I am not against 
good works or even against all form of Gov- 
ernment activity. Iam certainly not against 
restraint in Government spending or a true 
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understanding of what really makes our 
economy tick and how it can enrich the lives 
of everyone in this Nation. 

I am not against those things. I am 
against the doubletalk that speaks of econ- 
omy while acting to spend; the gestures to 
free enterprise while planning new controls; 
the direction of a Government establishment 
that is prepared to nationalize society while 
paying for it with the fruits of private 
industry; the direction of a Government 
establishment that is prepared to spend and 
spend so that it may elect and elect; the 
direction of a Government establishment 
prepared to sacrifice the liberties of the many 
to cater to the demands of a few; the direc- 
tion of a Government establishment that 
confuses local need with national necessity, 
trying to buy off today’s problems with to- 
morrow’s bankruptcy; the direction of a na- 
tion being led to believe that relief programs 
can end poverty rather than only institution- 
alize poverty; the direction of a nation that 
has built the greatest prosperity ever known, 
by individual initiative, but which now is 
tempted to forsake that initiative for the 
aes comforts of Government guardian- 
ship. 

You have a choice to make. This Nation 
has a choice to make. It is a choice on which 
history, not just election year rhetoric, 
will hinge and turn. If that choice can be 
bought by promises, by pie in the sky, by 
smiles at business meetings, then the future 
of the American enterprise system is bleak 
indeed. 

The choice is not one of detail or trim- 
mings, but of basic direction. 

The present administration, as have the 
Democrat administrations that most im- 
mediately preceded it, say that the bureauc- 
racy in Washington can solve all our prob- 
lems, end poverty, and create prosperity. 

The Republican alternative is that men 
and women working and investing in thou- 
sands of industries, freed from bureaucratic 
interference, can build the wealth that best 
fights poverty. 

The Republican alternative is that men 
and women in their own homes, communt- 
ties, and States can best solve their own prob- 
lems and need pass along to the Federal Gov- 
ernment only those problems which, na- 
tional or international in nature, clearly 
call for a single national answer. 

Diversity, of which we hear so much, but 
see so little in the actions of the present ad- 
ministration, can best be achieved by choos- 
ing the best tool of diversity—the individual 
initiative and creativity of individual Amer- 
icans. 

Certainly there is no evidence that this is 
in any way, shape, or form the choice of the 
present administration—no matter how 
much gum mileage they get out of it, or 
lipservice they give to it. 

Is this administration really economy- 
minded? 

I have been deeply concerned by the num- 
ber of my friends—economists, businessmen, 
bankers—who have been taken in by the ap- 
pearance of economy, by the talk and the 
publicity. The facts are far different. 

President Johnson says that he is cutting 
new obligational authority requests by $4 
billion. Sure, he is cutting “requests” by 
that much. But he is asking that the Con- 
gress raise new obligational authority by 
more than $2 billion over what Congress ac- 
tually authorized for the current fiscal year. 

The same fast shuffle of figures is apparent 
in his requests for spending in the next fiscal 
year. 

He says that he is seeking a half-billion 
dollars less than was requested last year. 
But he is asking for $2 billion more than 
Congress actually authorized for spending in 
the current fiscal year. 

His is not a message of economy. 
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It is a message of deliberate confusion of 
facts and figures. 

His is not an administration of economy. 

It is an administration of deliberate de- 
ception, of neon and tinsel razzle-dazzle. 

And still, some of our most hardheaded 
businessmen repeat that this man is a con- 
servative. That's what they think. Or they 
have a hunch. Or they’ve heard someone 
say it. 

But what does the new leader of the older 
dealers say? 

Just last month he was quoted in the 
Evans and Novak column as having said 
that “no matter what you may think, I’m 
a Roosevelt New Dealer.” 

In an interview with the New York Herald 
Tribune Columnist Robert Spivak, he put 
it this way: “You say I’m not a liberal. 
Let me tell you I am more liberal than 
Eleanor Roosevelt and I will prove it to you. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was my hero. He gave 
me my start.” 

Well, I say that Franklin Roosevelt also 
gave him his programs, his political philos- 
ophy, his political compass. 

This administration is a child of depres- 
sion-born theories and its current family 
chieftain is a captive of them right down 
the line or, rather, right down the bread- 
line, 

The facts are there for anyone to see. 
This administration is aiming a double- 
barreled shotgun of Federal spending at our 
heads. 

We ignore it at the peril of everything 
we have, hope to have, or believe in. 

The first barrel: Substantially higher 
levels of spending and new spending au- 
thority than are in effect for the current 
fiscal year. 

The second barrel: Commitment of the 
Nation to a bumper crop of new spending 
programs whose costs would only start to 
sprout prior to next November's election day. 
They would come to full weedlike bloom in 
later years. 

Essentially this is the kind of public spend- 
ing that has made the Federal Government 
a senior partner in our economy. All gov- 
ernmental expenditures in the United States, 
in 1962, were equal to almost a full one- 
third—actually 318 percent—of the net 
value of the output of all goods and services 
produced by the Nation’s economy. 

Now, answer these questions; you must 
answer these questions: has Federal spending 
of this sort really created jobs upon which 
working men and women can depend; has 
it created a rise in the standard of living; 
Bas it modernized our industrial plant to 
make it more competitive with oversea pro- 
ducers; has it? Can it? 

Can Government spending do any of those 
things? 

Or must they be done in the market place, 
by working men and women, by, investors 
willing to risk and with the capital to do it, 
by scientists and engineers building the new 
tools, techniques, and products? You can- 
not be on both sides of the question or the 
answers. The current administration cannot 
either. 

Take its attitude toward the public debt. 
Is that a sign of its conservatism, of the 
sort of regard for fiscal responsibility upon 
which you can count and plan? A reduction 
in the amount of next year’s operating def- 
icit, as promised by the President's budget 
figures, does not alter the fact that a con- 
tinuation of at least $4 to $5 billion worth 
of irresponsible deficit financing is being 
advocated—and during a time of high pros- 
perity when the truly frugal would be trying 
to pay off their debts, not incur new ones. 

This circumstance itself is a direct con- 
tradiction of logic in the President’s assertion 
that “the new budget clearly allows” the 
passage of the tax reduction bill now pend- 
ing. The budget does not clearly allow any 
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such thing. The Congress may allow it, to 
try to retrieve at least something from the 
shambles of the administration's fiscal policy. 
But the budget doesn’t allow it. The Presi- 
dent's attitude doesn’t allow it. 

Let me make this clear: I have no disagree- 
ment with the statement that our economy 
demands a tax reduction. It most surely 
does. 

My point is that this needed tax reduction 
should be earned by the kind of real econ- 
omizing in Federal spending that would be 
possible if the effort were sincere. 

I believe in tax relief—but not in tax relief 
paid for by borrowed funds. And that is just 
what this administration, this supposedly 
frugal administration is proposing. 

Where are the economies possible? First 
of all and most importantly of all, they are 
possible by simply not jamming through new 
Federal spending programs, by not seeking 
to buy, with tax money, control over the 
affairs of the American people. 

Many of the new programs with which we 
are to be faced, however, are said to be part 
of a war on poverty. And who can be against 
that? = 

America, for most of its years, has waged a 
war on poverty. And wherever it has waged 
that war in factories, in laboratories, in shops, 
over counters, and under the enterprise sys- 
tem, it has won that war. It has won it, is 
winning it, more surely than any nation on 
earth, 

And I say that this war on poverty can 
only be won that way. I say that when we 
work our way to wealth, we win that war. I 
say that when Government tries to spend its 
way to wealth, we lose that war. Santa Claus 
dreams or rolled-up sleeves; we have to make 
a choice. 

Not so many years ago one of the Demo- 
crat Party’s principal trouble shouters (sic), 
John Galbraith, wrote a book, “The Affluent 
Society,” to prove that consumers were wal- 
lowing in luxury while government was being 
starved. The individual, he said, should be 
taxed more heavily te support government 
in a style to which he wanted it accustomed. 

He found that there were basically only 
two types of private poverty left in the 
United States: insular poverty, areas whose 
economic base had been eroded; case poverty, 
families or individuals who, because of per- 
sonal deficiencies are unable to earn an in- 
come which permits a contemporary Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

At about the same time another gentle- 
man, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., wrote in the 
New York Times that one explanation for 
the Democrat loss of the 1952 election was 
that “we ran out of poor people.” His solu- 
tion was that the liberal spending urge must 
be channeled instead into foreign aid. And 
so it was. 

We have been supporting some 100 or so 
foreign governments. Some we have helped 
to stand on their own feet but others we have 
helped to new palaces, limousines, private 
jets, yachts, and golden beds. 

The public has finally had enough. This 
year’s congressional debate made it clear that 
foreign aid spending will be cut from here 
on out. 

Hopefully, of course, this also means that 
our entire view of developing the underde- 
veloped nations will shift—shift toward 
sound loans and technical assistance that 
will pump life into the private energies which 
alone can truly develop the underdeveloped. 

Also, it has become apparent that just as 
we cannot defend the world alone, we cannot 
support the world alone. Multinational ef- 
forts are needed on both counts. 

We must, at the same time, accept the 
necessity of helping some of the less devel- 
oped nations. Proper ways to accomplish 
this are available, as through the Interna- 
tional Development Association. But this 
way requires constant sharing of the burden, 
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lest any of the well developed economies, 
our own in particular, be crippled by an ex- 
cessive load. Other nations are able to and 
should contribute substantially to this 
course of action. 

But this leaves the liberal little new choice 
for the spending urge. He has to express it 
again in the domestic poverty issue.. And 
so, we have come full circle. 

The first question, of course, is how many 
Americans are poor? Franklin Roosevelt 
said that a third of the Nation was impov- 
erished and you can still hear the same fig- 
ure cited, although the certified, pasteurized, 
laid Officialized figure is now one- 

th. 

Also, a few years ago, some called a fam- 
ily poor if its income was below $1,500. Now 
it is $3,000. Others say that any family is 
poor if it cannot afford what the Depart- 
ment of Labor computes to be the standard 
of living of the average urban worker. 

In a country as wealthy as ours, it is im- 
plied, everyone should be above the average. 
An interesting statistical exercise. 

The fact is, of course, that these income 
levels are ed as true wealth in the rest 
of the world. Workers in many other coun- 
tries cannot earn as much as our welfare 
clients receive. 

As our production and income levels have 
moved up over a 100 years, our concepts of 
what is poor have moved up also—and they 
always will. It is like greyhounds chasing 
a mechanical hare. You can never catch up. 
There will always be a lowest one-third or 
one-fifth. 

The truth beyond that is that the income 
of our lowest one-fifth of households, as ex- 
pressed in dollars of constant purchasing 
power, has more than doubled over the past 
quarter century while that of the highest 
one-fifth of families has risen only 67 per- 
cent, This upward trend has been con- 
sistent. 

It will continue so long as we are people 
of enterprise, of energy, or risk taking. 

It will grind to a halt if we become a peo- 
ple of relief check stagnation, and govern- 
ment regimentation. 

Our overall economic growth already has 
slowed because of movement in that direc- 
tion. Under the governmental policies of the 
big government party over the past three 
decades we have reduced rewards for good 
work and also reduced the penalties for lazi- 
ness or waste. 

We have been draining the fuel that fires 
the engines of progress. 

We have been quenching the fire and then 
wondering why the engines don’t run faster. 

If somebody set out deliberately to slow 
down economic growth he could not do better 
than to reduce the incentives for enterprise 
and abolish the consequences of inertia. 

And that is what the New Deal started in 
the 1930's. 

It is what the Fair Deal continued in the 
1940's, 

It is what the “Fast Deal” is now proposing 
to do in the 1960's. 

I strongly believe that all people are en- 
titled to an opportunity—let me stress that 
to an opportunity to get an education and 
to earn a living in keeping with the value of 
their work. 

I also believe that those in trouble through 
no fault of their own must be helped by so- 
ciety. I believe that those in trouble through 
their own fault should always have an op- 
portunity to work themselves out of it. But 
Edo not believe that the mere fact of having 
little money entitles everybody, regardless of 
circumstance, to be permanently maintained 
by the taxpayers at an average or comfortable 
standard of living. 

But, the largest program of public assist- 
ance to persons who are so poor that they 
are unable to take care of their needs, be- 
sides the old age program, is aid to families 
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with dependent children. The number has 
doubled, from 2 to 4 million, since the mid- 
fifties. 

Fraud is rampant in this area. In the 
District of Columbia, where we have had the 
only probe of the situation not conducted 
by welfare agency employees, it was found 
that half the recipients were actually in- 
eligible, and were on the lists by fraud or by 
negligence in the welfare department. 

It is apparent, I believe, that this situation 
has developed mainly because of Federal 
rules under which this program is conducted 
throughout the Nation. States and com- 
munities could turn it into an honest pro- 
gram if left alone to do it. 

But the administration’s proposals do not 
take that direction. No. They seek still 
more Federal redtape. 

They propose, also, that minimum wage 
coverage be extended. We all want to see 
wages rise. But industrious Americans want 
to see them rise by merit and not by flat. 
And these Americans also will face honestly 
the fact that extensions of minimum wage 
laws do not always have the desired effect. 
They can hurt as well as help. 

Senator Pau. Dovcras, when he was an 
economics professor at the University of Chi- 
cago, spelled it out clearly: “Labor under the 
capitalistic system * * * tends in the long 
run to lose appreciably more through dimin- 
ished employment when it raises its wages 
above marginal productivity than it gains 
from the higher rate per hour enjoyed by 
those who are employed.” 

The Senator’s party, however, seems to 
have forgotten the lesson. I grew up in the 
retail business, however. I could never afford 
to forget economic truths. 

Anyone in business knows that if you can't 
sell an item it’s usually priced too high, and 
you can move it only by marking it down. 

The fact, nationally, is that if we push up 
wage levels, by law or by contract, to a level 
which is higher than the productive capacity 
of large numbers of people, then those people 
will not only lose their jobs but will be un- 
able to find others. Such actions may raise 
the demand for higher skills but they do 
little to help those at the bottom of the skill 
scale. 

Many unskilled jobs have disappeared 
simply because the wages that have to be 
paid for them exceed the value of the work. 
Relief has not helped solve this but has com- 
pounded it. Can we expect unskilled people 
to work at wages equivalent to their skills 
when they can get as much—or more—from 
relief, by doing nothing? / 

This, it seems to me, raises the question 
of an essential safeguard we should place on 
public welfare programs: those who are 
physically able to work should be put to 
work to earn their benefits at a specified rate 
per hour. There are community projects 
aplenty that could be powered this way, get- 
ting jobs done which otherwise would not be 
done, and getting them done without gaudy 
new Federal programs. 

We are told, however, that many people 
lack skills and cannot find jobs because they 
did not have an education. That’s like say- 
ing that people have big feet because they 
wear big shoes. The fact is that most people 
who have no skill, have had no education for 
the same reason—low intelligence or low 
ambition. 

One study in Chicago showed that almost 
all welfare clients had attended school for 
at least 8 years but half of them could not 
read or write at the fifth grade level. 

Our schools can adjust to these facts of 
life by getting away from the uniformity of 
their curriculums, by differentiating more be- 
tween the needs of the highly and the lowly 
motivated, and between the more and less 
intelligent. But that must be done at the 
State and local levels. Federal interference 
always has moved the other way. 
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We have talked of many details in this 
overall problem. But we are not talking 
about many principles. Only two, basically, 
are involved. Enterprise versus regimenta- 
tion, a society fluid in its opportunity, or a 
society hardened into a government mold. 

Specifically, in a society where the vast 
majority of people live on a standard that is 
envied by all other nations, it must be ap- 
propriate to inquire whether the attitude or 
the action of the small group not participat- 
ing in the general prosperity has anything 
to do with the situation. The aim of such 
an investigation should not be to condemn 
anybody but to help and to help effectively. 
To do that we must know what is wrong and 
not assume that big government knows the 
answer and has the answer. 

I would, to further this, call a conference 
with participation from all of the States to 
study this problem of poverty and jobs, to 
pin down the figures, to survey all the solu- 
tions and not seek to impose the Federal one 

I would, also, seek to find for the 
Federal Government more of a role in re- 
moving restrictions than in imposing new 
ones—at every level of the economy. 

Making our industry more competitive 
with foreign industry should have a high 
priority in that study. I suggest that the 
Federal Government can find more ways to 
improve that competitive situation by get- 
ting out of industry's hair than by getting 
into it. And in this I would include even 
the Federal role in raising tariffs. That solu- 
tion is not a real one, it is just a temporary 
one. 

Rising productivity, not rising tariffs, 
gives the best promise by far. 

In higher education, I have already offered, 
in the Senate, an example of what I consider 
to be the proper Federal role. I have pro- 
posed, and have been pleased to see even 
some outstanding Democrat legislators simi- 
larly propose, that the Federal Government 
permit certain tax credits to those who pay 
tuitions and fees for their children or others 
at colleges and universities. Here again we 
would have the Federal Government permit- 
ting freedom of choice and bettering edu- 
cation by removing itself from an activity, 
not intruding itself further. 

No matter the detail, I stand on the side 
of such principles. I stand on the side of 
individual responsibility and individual 
choice and creativity. I stand against the 
gray sameness of growing Government, 
against the conformity of collectivism—no 
matter the excuses it uses. 

There is, as one of your colleagues so 
neatly puts it, no such thing as a free lunch. 
Not even Santa Claus can whip one up. 

Industrious Americans have made this the 
wealthiest nation on earth. Concerned 
Americans have kept it a free nation. 

Most of our parents came to this land 
with little or nothing but honest energy and 
honest ideals. Most came from poverty and 
to poverty. But they built a great nation. 
They worked hard at it. They extended 
helping hands where needed and deserved. 

They were the greatest builders of history. 
And we, their descendants, still have that 
energy, still have that heart. 

We have only to make the choice: Will we 
use the energy and revitalize the heart, or 
will we abandon both for false securities? 

In this choice we will either build tomor- 
row or write our epitaph. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 750, Senate bill 385, to extend the 
maximum maturity of certain Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed or insured 
home loans to 35 years, be taken up at 
this time. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat his request? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask unani- 
mous consent that S. 385 be taken up at 
this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would mind if there were-a quorum 
call or some Senator spoke for about 5 
minutes. Certain Senators wish to be 
present when this proposal is consid- 
ered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure I 
will take all of that 5 minutes, but I will 
start on it. I have a matter or two to 
submit for the record, if the Senator 
wishes to make some telephone calls. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sure the Senator 
can speak for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can speak for 5 
minutes. The Senator and I are vet- 
erans of the House. He will recall that 
we were limited to 5 minutes. The Sen- 
ator has made powerful speeches in 5 
minutes. I am sure he recalls some of 
them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am most grateful to 
the Senator. 

There is something to be said for 
brevity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator; but I also believe that sub- 
jects which are under consideration 
ought to be discussed thoroughly. 
Sometimes a subject cannot be discussed 
thoroughly with brevity in mind. 


TAX REDUCTION LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Evening Star of Decem- 
ber 30, 1963, there appeared a column 
written by one of the most able econo- 
mists and economic writers I know, one 
whose articles I read consistently and 
always find interesting. I do not say that 
I agree with this columnist in everything 
she says. However, by and large I have 
a great deal of respect for her opinions. 
I refer to Miss Sylvia Porter, who is one 
of the finest and clearest writers on eco- 
nomic matters that I know. The title 
of her article is “Tax Cuts Boost British 
Economy.” 

In this column Miss Porter compares 
the situation in Britain with that which 
is sought in this country in connection 
with a tax reduction. It is a very worth- 
while, clear, and thought-provoking 
column. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Your Money’s WortH: Tax CUTS Boost 
BRITISH ECONOMY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The passage of a tax reduction bill next 
year almost certainly will raise this ques- 
tion: Will the anticipated spending really 
stimulate the economy? 

For vital clues to what we can expect, I 
submit the experience of England—which 
this year put through a tax cut roughly 
equivalent to what we're planning and un- 
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der economic-financial circumstances strik- 
ingly similar to ours. 

The United Kingdom budget of April 1963, 
reduced taxes in England by about $1.7 bil- 
lion on a full-year basis, equal to an $11.7 
billion tax cut here. This is almost the 
total of our annual tax cut when the re- 
ductions become fully effective in 1965. 
Both individual and corporation income 
taxes were cut to increase consumer spend- 
ing and to give businessmen incentives to 
invest more in plants and equipment. This 
is what we are going to do. Some of the 
cuts went into effect immediately, some 
went into effect July 1, others became ef- 
fective still later. This step-by-step ap- 
proach is ours, too. 


COMPARISON OFFERED 


At the same time, the United Kingdom 
budget increased spending for its fiscal year 
1964 by 7½ percent. The increase in Fed- 
eral Government spending here will be 
much smaller but the trend is the same. 

Britain’s budget deficit for its fiscal year 
1964 is estimated at about $1.9 billion, which 
is almost $14 billion in U.S. terms. Our 
budget deficit will be nowhere near this but 
we're also in the red. 

Finally, Britain cut taxes in spite that it 
was spending far more abroad than it was 
earning abroad—in short, running a balance- 
of-payments deficit just as we are running 
a deficit in our balance of payments. 

The parallel is close indeed—and this goes 
for the size and the type of the tax reduc- 
tions, the conditions under which the move 
was made, and the objectives. 

What, then, has happened in England 
since April? The economy has been gaining 
strength almost from the day the tax cuts 
were announced. 

Industrial production has climbed. Out- 
put of steel is 11 percent above a year ago. 
The index of industrial production (1958 
equals 100) is up to 121.5 against an index 
sticking at 115 during all of 1962. 

Industrial plants are now operating at 
about 81 percent of capacity, up from 70 
percent a year ago. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 5, 1964, Miss Porter had another 
column published in the Washington 
Evening Star pertaining to the proposed 
tax reduction. It is entitled “Tax Cut 
Would Lift Spending.” 

She gives figures and facts, and makes 
some statements, which tend to show 
the beneficial effects on the American 
economy of a tax reduction. It would 
be interesting and helpful for every 
Member ot the Senate to read this fine 
article by Miss Porter. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that her article may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Money’s WORTH: Tax Cur WOULD LIFT 
SPENDING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Of every extra $1 we keep in the proposed 
1964 tax cut, we will spend about 93 cents 
on goods and services, save about 7 cents— 
give or take a fraction of a cent either way. 
This has been our spending-saving pattern 
since the start of the 1950's and there’s no 
sign that we'll change it drastically this year. 

Let’s say that the amount of the tax cut 
going to us, as individuals, during the first 
stage of the two-stage tax reduction in 1964, 
turns out to be $6 billion. Our spending 
pattern suggests this will directly add ap- 
proximately $5.6 billion to our economy this 
year. 
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PATTERN OUTLINED 


As each $1 flows into the business stream, 
it will become at least $2. When you spend 
$1 at the clothing store, the clothing store 
owner in turn spends $1 at the grocery store, 
the grocery store owner in turn spends $1 
at the hardware stores, etc., etc. (This is 
an exceedingly conservative interpretation of 
the so-called multiplier effect, incidentally. 
Many economists would increase that $2 sub- 
stantially.) 

This means an addition of at least $11 bil- 
lion to the economy in 1964. 

As wages and salaries increase in 1964 
we'll follow the same spending-saving pattern 
of 93 cents against 7 cents, give or take a bit 
either way. Wages and salaries will rise in 
1964. 

As businessmen feel the stimulant of high- 
er spending, they'll increase their spending 
to stock their shelves with goods and raise 
their investment in new plants and equip- 
ment to produce more efficiently. This 
doesn't take into account the direct tax in- 
centives businessmen also are to receive 
to spur them to increase spending on plants 
and machines. 

Then will come the second stage of the 
tax cut in 1965 and the full impact on spend- 
ing. The economy, when the full tax cut 
is in effect, will be at least $30 billion bigger 
than it would be without the tax cut. 

Since these are permanent tax reductions, 
the acceleration they provide will not be tem- 
porary. In the words of Walter W. Heller, 
the President's chief economic adviser, the 
tax cuts are “not simply a shot in the arm. 
They are a sustained diet of red meat for 
the economy.” 

Of course, plenty of people—and respect- 
ed economists too—are skeptical that this is 
the way it will turn out. But the evidence 
is highly persuasive that it will. 

The skeptics’ first fear is that we have 
become saturated with goods through the 
recent years of record production and buy- 
ing. The saturation story is a myth. 


NO GLUT OF GOODS 


We are not glutted with goods. On the 
contrary, we're buying more hungrily than 
at any time since the mid-fifties. We're in- 
dicating this through purchases of autos 
and the latest survey by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center reveals 
that almost one-fifth of America’s families 
plan to buy a new or used car in the next 12 
months. We're indicating this through our 
rising purchases of appliances either for the 
first time or to replace those worn out. We 
indicated this through our huge pre-Christ- 
mas buying, particularly of higher priced, 
quality products, and by our persistent tend- 
ency to upgrade our purchases. 

The skeptics’ second fear is that we'll save 
much more of our extra dollars this year 
than the pattern of the past suggests. Yet, 
as this record underlines, our spending-sav- 
ing pattern has been remarkably consistent 
year after year in booms and recessions. 


[In billions] 


Personal con · Percent after 
sumption tax dollar 
spending spent 
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The economy has entered 1964 strong. 
The proposed tax cuts will keep it strong. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request for a mo- 
ment? I should like to make an inser- 
tion in the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. I withhold my sugges- 
tion. 


CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 
AND REFORM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, again I 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the need for prompt congressional re- 
organization. I ask unanimous consent 
that an interesting article entitled “A 
Critique of Congress,” written by the 
distinguished columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, and published in this week’s issue 
of Newsweek, be printed in full in the 
Record, at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CRITIQUE OF CONGRESS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a greater business before us than 
the tax bill or even than a civil rights bill, 
and that is to think seriously about the prob- 
lem of making the American system of gov- 
ernment work in the kind of world we live 
in. During 1963 American political institu- 
tions have gone through a serious ordeal. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
put them to the fundamental test, which is 
whether a government can survive a terrible 
blow and can continue and can carry on. 
The test was met with resounding success. 
Thanks above everything to Mr. Kennedy’s 
choice of his running mate in 1960, the 
country is carrying on smoothly. But the 
grim truth is that we are now left quite un- 
prepared were another calamity to befall us. 
After Mr. Johnson there remains no satis- 
factory or qualified line of succession. For 
the next 12 months, at home and abroad, the 
highest interests of the Nation depend upon 
a prayer being answered—that the Presi- 
dent will be invulnerable to the ills that 
mortal men are heir to. 

This dangerous situation would not exist 
were it not that the Congress of the United 
States has neglected to do its duty. Under 
the Constitution it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to provide against a vacancy in the 
Presidential office, whether the vacancy 
occurs because the President dies or because 
he is disabled. How a vacancy shall be filled 
ought not to be left to chance, and to private 
arrangements by the doctor, the family, and 
Officials, as it was when Garfield and Wilson 
and Eisenhower were ill. The duty of deal- 
ing with a vacancy is confided to Congress 
by article II of the Constitution. 

In the case of the death of a President and 
of the Vice President, the Congress has, to 
be sure, provided a line of succession through 
the Speaker of the House. But this has 
placed in the line a politician who has never 
considered himself, and has never been con- 
sidered by anyone else, a possible President 
of the United States. Yet unsatisfactory as 
this is, the case of a disabled President is 
even worse. There is no provision made 
by the Congress as to who is to decide when 
a President is disabled permanently, as was 
Garfield, or partially, as were Wilson and 
Eisenhower. This failure of Congress is a 
dereliction of duty which could cost the 
country dearly. 

The last year of the Kennedy administra- 
tion was clouded by the deadlock between 
the Congress and the Presidency. Before 
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President Kennedy's death, Congress had de- 
veloped a habit of smothering and strangling 
measures it did not like before they could 
come to a vote. I have seen this defended 
on the ground that so many of the Kennedy 
measures were in advance of their time. 
I have also heard it praised on the ground 
that the Kennedy measures were undesirable 
and should not have been passed. It has 
also been said that since there has been so 
little public outcry, the Congress was in its 
fashion expressing the will of the people. 

But to my mind the process of smothering 
measures in committees is a subversion of 
the principles of representative government, 
It is a subversion in that it prevents public 
debate. Yet debate is the great educator of 
democratic peoples. It is subversion in that 
it prevents a decision by a vote, which is the 
sovereign principle of democracy. 

I do not say any of this as a believer in 
the rule of simple majorities. On the con- 
trary, I have long been a firm believer in the 
various provisions of the Constitution which, 
for example in the case of treaties or amend- 
ments to the Constitution, require the ap- 
proval of substantially more than 51 percent 
of those voting. Moreover, on the whole, I 
have defended the right to filibuster in the 
Senate, a right subject to a vote of cloture, 
and not to be exercised in time of undisputed 
national emergency. It has seemed to me 
that on the whole the basic liberties of our 
people are safer if they cannot be swept 
away by small majorities in a storm raised 
by rabble-rousers. In matters deeply affect- 
ing its institutions and customs, a great het- 
erogeneous continental democracy like ours 
must move as far as possible by consensus 
rather than by paper-thin majorities. 

But what was done in the 88th Congress 
and its more recent predecessors is some- 
thing quite different from, something quite 
alien to, the spirit and principle of consen- 
sus. The filibuster, that is to say, the right 
of protracted debate, differs radically from 
the procedure of the Rules Committee of the 
House and of some of the standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. In a filibuster there is a 
debate, and the measure has been brought 
to the floor and can be put to a vote by a 
sufficient majority. The current system, 
which is far more objectionable than the 
filibuster, is operated by a coalition of senior 
Republicans and senior southern Democrats. 
It nullifies the basic principles of representa- 
tive democracy—the right to debate and the 
right to vote. 

This does not mean that all the proposals 
made by a President can be regarded as 
equally important and should be dealt with 
immediately by the Congress. There are 
measures, for example, medical care for the 
aged, which can wait for a searching exam- 
ination in the committees before they are put 
to a vote. But there are other measures, in 
this Congress the tax bill and civil rights, 
which should get speedy consideration by 
the Congress, since the President is the best 
judge of whether or not the general prosper- 
ity or the general tranquillity of the Nation 
is urgently involved. 

It is no easy matter to make a system of 
coordinate branches work, and it requires a 
strong will in Congress and in the adminis- 
tration alike to make the system work. 
While there is no doubt that Congress con- 
trols the appropriation of money and there- 
fore has the ultimate power to bring the 
Government to a standstill, it is also true 
that where the national interest is con- 
cerned, the Executive is on the whole likely 
to be better informed and better equipped 
to judge. Members of Congress are best in- 
formed about their districts and their re- 
gions. But the President, who receives in- 
formation from every corner of the country 
and from every country on the globe, should 
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be in a better position than the chairman 
of a committee to judge the national interest 
abroad and the national economy at home. 

To make our system work, it is essential 
that the initiative of the President be re- 
spected by Congress, and when he says a 
measure is of great national importance, his 
proposals should be accorded enough priority 
to bring them to a vote and a decision within 
a reasonable time—say 3 months. Three 
months is plenty of time to hear all the 
arguments of all the experts and all the 
interested people pro and con and to bring 
the issues before the Congress for a decision. 

The true function of the Congress is to 
grant money, to maintain the framework of 
laws under which we live, to authorize ad- 
ministrative actions under the Constitution, 
to investigate the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and to hold the Executive accountable. 
It is not the function of the Congress to 
administer the Government, to go behind 
the President and the heads of departments 
and agencies, and to set out, as Joseph Mc- 
Carthy did, to hire and fire, to manage and 
meddle with the individuals who work for 
the Government. 

Yet there is a theory being bandied about 
that since Congress appropriates the money 
to run the Government, it has the right to 
run the Government. These theorists, who 
happen to admire the 88th Congress because 
it is dominated by a conservative coalition, 
overlook the truth that in order to operate 
a coordinate system like ours there must 
be a very large supply of commonsense. 
Congress does indeed appropriate money to 
pay the salaries of our ambassadors. But 
Congress cannot write the instructions to 
an ambassador as to what he is to say to 
the Foreign Minister of the country to which 
he is accredited. 

If Congress tried to write the instructions 
of the Ambassadors or to censor the speeches 
of the Secretary of State, the result would be 
chaos, Yet a fallacy is in the air around 
Congress, the simple-minded fallacy that 
because Congress appropriates the money 
it can and should run the Government. 
Thus in the course of devising the authori- 
zations and the appropriations for foreign 
aid, various Members of Congress, some- 
times successfully and sometimes not, have 
been trying to legislate foreign policy. They 
have tried to lay down a policy for dealing 
with the whole Communist world and a pol- 
icy for dealing with the uncommitted world. 
By various legislative injunctions and pro- 
hibitions they have attempted to take away 
from the President, who under the Consti- 
tution has the duty of conducting foreign 
relations, the right to determine and, if it 
seems expedient, to discriminate among all 
the growing variations, as, for example, be- 
tween Yugoslavia and China, of the Com 
munist world. ; 

The critique which can now be made of 
Congress is, I submit, first that it has been 
derelict in its duty to provide satisfactorily 
for a vacancy in the Presidency, and that 
this has put the stability and the continuity 
of government in jeopardy. 

It is, second, that Congress is using a 
procedure of smothering and strangling, 
rather than of debating and voting, which 
violates the basic principles of represent- 
ative governme-t. 

It is, third, that Congress is trespassing 
upon the constitutional prerogatives of the 
President in attempting to determine foreign 
policy by legislative injunctions and pro- 
hibitions. 

These criticisms deal with matters that 
are more fundamental than any piece of 
legislation or than the whole program of 
legislation. These criticisms are concerned 
with the question of whether we understand 
the inwardness of our own unique system 
of government well enough to make it work, 
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Mr.CLARK. Mr. Lippmann’s article is 
a scholarly and clear presentation of the 
problems which confront us in the Sen- 
ate and also on the other side of Capitol 
Hill. Mr. Lippmann concludes that we 
have been derelict in our duty in a num- 
ber of respects. I note that one of his 
criticisms—and I believe it to be un- 
founded, although I agree with the rest 
of the article—is that we have been 
derelict in our duty to provide satisfac- 
torily for a vacancy in the Presidency. 
The present occupant of the chair, the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH], is hard at work on hearings 
on a variety of bills to provide satisfac- 
torily for a vacancy in the Presidency 
and, indeed, in the Vice Presidency as 
well. 

It is a subject which I believe quite 
properly requires a good deal of time and 
careful consideration. I commend my 
friend from Indiana for his activity in 
this regard. I am confident that with 
somewhat more than deliberate speed 
there will be forthcoming from the sub- 
committee and from the full committee 
some proposed legislation, perhaps a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, which 
will deal with this subject. 

However, I completely agree with Mr. 
Lippmann in his second criticism, that 
Congress is guilty of smothering and 
strangling rather than debating and vot- 
ing, and that this policy violates basic 
principles of representative government. 

It is because of this part of Mr. 
Lippmann’s critique that I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate to 
the article which I have offered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the pending business, 
as I understand, is the Senate resolution 
of which the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] is in charge. It would 
create and provide a rule of germaneness 
for 3 hours every day. The pending 
question is on the amendment to the 
resolution sponsored by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and my- 
self, which would create a flexible rather 
than an inflexible rule of germaneness. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
somewhat embarrassing position in 
which we would find ourselves at this 
moment if the resolution which my friend 
from Rhode Island is sponsoring were 
in effect. That resolution calls for a 
period of 3 hours every legislative day, 
beginning at the end of the morning 
hour, during which debate would have to 
be germane. 

Inasmuch as the leadership has de- 
cided, owing to the illness of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], not 
to attempt to adopt the resolution in his 
absence—and I am completely in accord 
with that procedure as a matter of sena- 
torial courtesy—we find ourselves at the 
moment in the rather odd situation of 
engaging in nongermane debate on a 
resolution dealing with germaneness in 
order quite properly to mark time until 
the Senator in charge of the resolution 
is able to return to the floor. 

If his form of germanenes resolution 
were in effect, we would be in the embar- 
rassing situation of seeking to lift that 
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provision, because no Senator would 
want germane debate, but we would be 
operating under an inflexible resolution, 
a mandatory resolution providing for 
germaneness for 3 hours, which would 
have started when the morning hour 
terminated a few minutes ago. 

That dilemma would not confront us 
under the Scott-Clark substitute, because 
that rule of germaneness would not go 
into effect until the Senator in charge 
of the resolution requested it, and the 
operation of which rule could be sus- 
pended at any time at his request, sub- 
ject always to a vote, without debate, if 
the Senate, or a substantial number of 
Members of the Senate wished such a 
vote to determine whether the wishes 
of the Senator in charge of the reso- 
lution should be indulged. 

Therefore I hope some of our friends 
in the Senate will read my comment in 
the Recorp tomorrow, so that when we 
come to consider and, we hope, adopt 
some form of germaneness resolution, 
consideration will be given to the fact 
that it is far wiser to have a flexible rule, 
which will meet a particular situation 
from time to time as it arises, instead 
of an inflexible rule, which requires a 
fixed period of germanenes every day 
whether it is needed or not. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lippmann’s prin- 
cipal recommendation to enable Congress 
better to perform its duties is that we 
should adopt appropriate procedures by 
which all the major recommendations of 
the President would automatically be 
brought to a vote on their merits in the 
House and the Senate within a reason- 
able time after the President has sub- 
mitted his legislative recommendations 
to Congress. 

One year ago yesterday, on January 
15, 1963, I submitted to the Senate a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution to that 
effect. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Nothing has happened to it since 
then. It still festers there. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Senate 
Resolution 42, as submitted by me, may 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate shall consider any legislative proposal 
of the executive branch of the Government 
referred to it within a reasonable time prior 
to July 4 of any year and report its recom- 
mendations for or against enactment to the 
Senate, so that the Senate as a whole will 
have an opportunity to consider the proposal 
and the recommendations of the committee 
prior to the adjournment of the session at 
which the recommendation was made. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the form 
of the resolution which has just been 
printed in the Recor is not necessarily 
the last word on this subject. I have no 
doubt that it could be improved both in 
substance and in draftsmanship. Never- 
theless, it gives an indication of how we 
could go about making the much-needed 
reform in our procedures that Mr. Lipp- 
mann has called to our attention. 
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AWARDS BY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG MEN OF 1963 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
the ears of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], who 
is now presiding, are not burning too 
readily, because I intended to speak 
briefly about the action of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in announcing its selection of the 
10 outstanding young men of 1963. High 
on that list is the able junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bay], who certainly 
is highly worthy of that honor. I con- 
gratulate him on his well-deserved 
award. 

It so happens that another one of the 
young men who have been awarded this 
distinguished honor is the most recent 
appointee to the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. A. Leon Higginbottom, Jr., de- 
scribed in the award as a lawyer, but 
who is now a judge. A Negro, he is one 
of the most outstanding young men at 
the Philadelphia bar. At the age of 35, 
he has been nominated for the bench 
in an interim appointment. At present 
he is serving in that capacity in the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Higginbottom spent a year as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, where he rendered outstanding 
service. He is a graduate of Antioch 
College and of Yale Law School. He 
was an assistant district attorney in 
Philadelphia County and also had a wide 
and successful private practice. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
honor which has been awarded to him 
and to nine other fine young men who 
are making their mark in the country 
today, including our colleague from 
Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I desire to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania for calling 
the attention of the Senate to the honor 
that has been won by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
who is now presiding over the Senate. 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I am 
sure he speaks the sentiment of the 
entire membership of this body con- 
cerning one who has been so successful 
as to have won this award, and who is 
highly deserving of the consideration for 
the honor which has been shown him 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. I join in congratulat- 
ing the junior Senator from Indiana 
upon receiving this award. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the expressions made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YARBOrouGH] in extending congrat- 
ulations to the present occupant of the 
chair upon the high honor that has 
come his way. It is a distinct honor to 
be recognized by the Jaycees, as young 
men have been recognized over the 
years. I extend my congratulations to 
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the -tinguished junior Senator from 
India [Mr. BAYH] upon this award. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayn in the chair). The Chair wishes 
to thank his colleagues for their remarks. 

As Presiding Officer, the Chair is pre- 
cluded from further expressing his 
gratitude. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION GUARANTEED 
OR INSURED HOME LOANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 750, S. 385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 385) 
to extend the maximum maturity of cer- 
tain Veterans’ Administration guaran- 
teed or insured home loans to 35 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill would extend the maximum ma- 
turity on Veterans’ Administration guar- 
anteed or insured home loans from 30 to 
35 years on a newly constructed dwelling 
or the construction of a dwelling, when 
such maturities are agreed upon between 
private lenders and borrowers. There is 
no requirement that guaranteed or in- 
sured home loans have a maturity date 
of 35 years. 

Enactment of this bill would make it 
possible for some veterans in lower in- 
come groups to qualify for GI home loans, 
who could not otherwise qualify. The 
difference in the amount of the monthly 
payment on an average loan in the 
amount of $14,900, at 5 ½ percent per an- 
num for 30 years and for 35 years, is 
about $4.70 per month. A reduction of 
this size would be a favorable factor in 
determining whether the veteran has the 
ability to meet the payments on the pro- 
posed loan, which in turn determines 
whether he obtains the housing he needs. 
_A tabulation submitted by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shows the estimat- 
ed income distribution of veterans ac- 
quiring guaranteed home loans in 1962, 
on a prior approval basis. The tabula- 
tion shows that about one-third of such 
home loans guaranteed in 1962 were 
made to veterans having a monthly take- 
home income ranging from $400 to $499. 
Only about 3.5 percent were made to vet- 
erans having monthly take-home income 
of less than $300. The average family in- 
come in America for those families where 
the head of the family had not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade in school is $3,300. 
This, I think, shows the real need for this 
bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the outstanding 
Senate authority on housing, in testify- 
ing in favor of S. 385 before the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs, put the 
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matter in correct perspective when he 
said: 

In 1961, the Congress adopted legislation 
which is designated to “phase out” the VA 
home mortgage programs for both veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Such phasing out would be accomplished by 
a formula written into the 1961 law, that is 
Public Law 87-84. Under the law July 25, 
1967, was established as the last date upon 
which veterans of World War II could exer- 
cise their eligibility to obtain housing under 
the veteran housing programs, and January 
31, 1975, as the last date for Korean conflict 
veterans. Under the formula some World 
War II veterans lost their entitlement on 
July 25, 1962, and since, almost on a daily 
basis, other World War II veterans are losing 
entitlement. 

It has now been some 17 years since the 
cessation of hostilities in World War II and 
the major portion of veterans serving in that 
war have reached their lifetime economic 
strata. In many cases their financial posi- 
tions are not sufficient to qualify them to 
obtain needed housing under a 30-year 
mortgage term and yet, many of them could 
qualify if the term of the mortgage were ex- 
tended to 35 years. In many respects the 
same situation holds true for Korean con- 
flict veterans. By extending the VA mort- 
gage term to 35 years we would, in effect, be 
giving many worthy veterans a last chance 
to qualify for sorely needed housing before 
their eligibility terminates. 


It is recognized that there will be an 
increase in total interest payable on a 
35-year basis. For some veteran this 
might be a deterrent to making a 35-year 
loan. But, since this increase would be 
spread over a long period of time, others 
would consider the advantage of lower 
monthly payments to be the more im- 
portant factor. In any event, the great- 
er maturity is an optional matter for 
decision between the veteran and the 
lender inasmuch as there is no manda- 
tory aspect about the extended maturity. 

The Veterans’ Administration, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the minority 
views of the two Senators in the report, 
all seem to stress the fact that FHA bor- 
rowers pay a one-half percent mortgage 
insurance premium, which makes the 
FHA average monthly payment about 
$1 more than comparable 30-year 
GI loan monthly payments. Why should 
not a GI loan be more favorable? That 
was the idea when this program was 
started—to give our veterans who could 
not qualify under other housing pro- 
grams a chance to have decent housing. 
This bill continues that original princi- 
ple. The VA representative himself tes- 
tified that the one-half percent mort- 
gage insurance premium was not re- 
quired of the veteran because it was felt 
that this should be one of the benefits 
he was entitled to. 

The overall repayment record of vet- 
erans who have taken advantage of the 
housing benefits has been excellent. As 
of December 31, 1962, about 34 percent 
of the total home loans made or guar- 
anteed by the VA had been paid in full. 

Since 1944, when the program was 
started, approximately 6 million loans 
have been guaranteed or insured by the 
VA. Through July 1963, the VA had 
paid about 118,000 defaulted claims on 
that total number of loans, which 
amounts to approximately 1.9 percent. 
When you consider the total money lost 
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in default, the record is even more spec- 
tacular. Total money lost in defaults 
as compared to the total money outlay 
for the approximately 6 million loans 
amounting to about $55.5 billion, is about 
two one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

While there has been a slight upward 
trend in the past few years in the num- 
ber of defaults on guaranteed or in- 
sured home loans, this has been due 
largely to a stabilized housing market 
and unfavorable economic conditions in 
certain areas of our country. According 
to VA testimony, 80 percent of these de- 
faults and foreclosures on GI loans are 
concentrated in 16 VA regional office 
areas, which involve about 12 States. 
In many of those areas the economic 
condition generally has been improving. 

Some veterans encountering financial 
difficulties in the early years of their 
loans have found it more difficult to sell 
their homes readily for an amount at 
Jeast equal to the loan balance plus sell- 
ing expenses. The question has been 
raised whether the making of 35-year 
loans might not aggravate this problem 
and tend to produce more defaults by 
veterans whose equity would accumulate 
more slowly because a greater portion of 
the monthly payment would go to in- 
terest. This is purely speculative. The 
committee could not find any concrete 
evidence that such a slight extension of 
the permissible maximum loan period as 
contemplated by this bill would have any 
such effect. Moreover, available evi- 
dence strongly suggests that the advan- 
tages are sufficient to offset such specu- 
lative adverse effects. 

The VA reported that the need for 
this legislation was questionable, while 
the Bureau of the Budget gave an ad- 
verse report. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders, the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars testified in favor of this bill. 

The VA reported that enactment of 
this bill would not cause any immediate 
increase in costs to the Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. T yield. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am a cosponsor of the measure, S. 385, 
which is presently pending before the 
Senate. Under normal and usual cir- 
cumstances bills pertaining to the VA 
direct loan program are under the juris- 
diction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, while bills pertaining to the 
VA guaranteed loan program are under 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. Early in the 
Ist session of the 88th Congress, the 
senior Senator from Texas and I dis- 
cussed extending the term of the mort- 
gage for both the VA guaranteed and 
direct home loan program from 30 to 35 
years. We agreed at that time, since the 
Senate Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs had held hearings and reported a 
similar measure during the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress, to introduce one 
bill which would be referred to the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to accom- 
plish this change. S. 385, the pending 
measure, is that bill. 
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Am I correct, Senator YARBOROUGH, 
that the pending measure would ex- 
tend the mortgage term for both the VA 
guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
grams, insofar as they pertain to new 
construction, from 30 to 35 years? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

In the past, as the Senator has men- 
tioned, there have generally been two 
bills. I have sponsored one from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which the Senator from Alabama was 
a cosponsor. He has been the most 
knowledgeable man that I know of in the 
field of housing and mortgage finance, 
and so forth, with respect to all of the 
various Federal programs sponsoring 
homeownership and better housing for 
America. The distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama has sponsored VA di- 
rect home loan bills. 

As the Senator has mentioned, that 
was because of jurisdictional conven- 
ience in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, the 
measure would have no application to 
the mortgage terms on existing housing 
upon which a VA guaranteed or direct 
home loan mortgage exists. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should state that 
there was a split in jurisdiction; and as 
the Senator knows this comes about be- 
cause of the Omnibus Housing Act of 
1950, which contained, under my spon- 
sorship, the direct home loan program 
for veterans. The 1950 Housing Act 
was under the Banking and Currency 
Committee and therefore we have re- 
tained jurisdiction of the direct loan pro- 
gram, since that time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ala- 
bama for what he has done for veterans 
housing over the years and for what he 
has done for all housing programs, and 
for his leadership in that field. 

I also wish to commend him on the 
original GI bill of 1944, which calls to 
mind the fact that the second measure 
pending on the calendar is No. 319, Sen- 
ate bill 5, the cold war GI bill. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama also is 
a cosponsor of that bill, and has been one 
of its leaders. I am hopeful that in the 
not too distant future the Senate may 
consider Calendar No. 319, Senate bill 5, 
and also pass that badly needed legisla- 
tion. 

I honor the Senator from Alabama for 
being one of the sponsors of the original 
GI bill of 1944, under which 7,800,000 
veterans of World War II, were able to 
obtain a measure of education. Some 
of them completed their education all the 
way from high school to obtaining their 
Ph. D.’s. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was called the 
GI bill of rights. It was formally 
known as the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In addition to 
housing, the Senator from Alabama has 
done so much not only for the veterans, 
but for the economy of the country. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. 
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Mr. President, this is the second time 
that legislation has been introduced 
which would affect the term of VA 
mortgages. During the 2d session of the 
87th Congress a subcommittee of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
considered and favorably reported a 
similar measure, that is S. 3024. Subse- 
quently, that bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate but no action was taken by the 
House of Representatives. I supported 
the provisions of S. 3024. Likewise, I 
support the pending measure and I hope 
that Members of the Senate will again 
give favorable consideration to this bill. 

There are, I believe, two principal rea- 
sons why the VA home mortgage term 
for new construction should be exterded. 

The first is to do equity and justice 
for our worthy veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict, and the second 
is to give many of these veterans a so- 
to-speak, last chance to obtain safe, 
decent, and adequate housing under the 
GI bill of rights. 

With respect to my first point, I am 
sure Members of the Senate know that 
the Housing Act of 1961, that is Public 
Law 87-70, contained a provision which 
extended the term of the FHA section 
203 regular sales housing mortgage from 
30 to 35 years. Section 203 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is the program most 
used by individual families of this Na- 
tion to procure housing commensurate 
with their needs. This section is also 
the program in the FHA operation which 
is most analogous to the VA home 
mortgage programs. 

In short, the bill now pending before 
the Senate would make the VA program 
parallel to the FHA program and, in- 
deed, would equalize the individual vet- 
eran's position versus that of the non- 
veteran who can now obtain a 35-year 
FHA-insured mortgage. I believe, and 
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hope all Senators agree, that it is only 
reasonable and just that veterans are 
given a similar advantage when purchas- 
ing their homes as are nonveterans. 

With respect to my second point, in 
1961, the Congress adopted legislation 
which is designed to “phase out” the 
VA home mortgage programs for both 
veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict. Such “phasing out” would 
be accomplished by a formula written 
into the 1961 law, that is, Public Law 87- 
84. Under that law July 25, 1967, was es- 
tablished as the last date upon which 
veterans of World War I could exercise 
their eligibility to obtain housing under 
the veteran housing programs, and Jan- 
uary 31, 1975, as the last date for Korean 
conflict veterans. Under the formula 
some World War II veterans lost their 
entitlement on July 25, 1962, and since, 
almost on a daily basis, other World 
War II veterans are losing entitlement. 

It has now been some 17 years since 
the cessation of hostilities in World War 
II and the major portion of veterans 
serving in that war have reached their 
lifetime economic strata. In many cases 
their financial position is not sufficient 
to qualify them to obtain needed housing 
under a 30-year mortgage term and yet, 
many of them could qualify if the term 
of the mortgage were extended to 35 
years, In many respects the same situa- 
tion holds true for Korean conflict vet- 
erans. By extending the VA mortgage 
term to 35 years we would, in effect, be 
giving many worthy veterans a last 
chance to qualify for sorely needed hous- 
ing before their eligibility terminates. 

Under the circumstances described, I 
believe that the extension of the mort- 
gage terms as is provided in S. 385 would 
be most beneficial and would serve as 
just one further way by which a grate- 
ful Nation can show its appreciation to 
its worthy veterans. 
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Before closing, I would like to add that 
the VA direct home loan program has 
been one of the most successful housing 
programs ever passed by the Congress 
and I am indeed proud to say that I 
sponsored the legislation establishing 
this program in 1950. 

Since 1950 through September 1963, 
the VA has made a total of some 232,000 
direct home loans aggregating in excess 
of $2 billion. Out of the total loans 
made, the VA has foreclosed or other-. 
wise terminated 3,497 loans or approxi- 
mately 1.4 percent of the loans orig- 
inated. In addition, after absorbing 
liquidation losses and various other costs, 
such as costs of foreclosure, approxi- 
mately $120 million in retained earnings 
or net profit has been realized by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Equally, the guaranteed loan program 
has been successful. Since inception of 
the program the VA has guaranteed in 
excess of $56 billion of veteran mort- 
gage indebtedness. Losses under the 
guaranteed program have amounted to 
some 818½ million, or less than three 
one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Thus, if one takes both programs into 
account as a whole, and the net profits of 
the direct loan program are applied 
against the losses under the guaranteed 
program, which I understand the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has done, there 
would still remain a net profit of better 
than $100 million to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the operation of these 
programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sey- 
eral tables concerning the fiscal status 
of these two VA home loan programs. 
These will bear out my statement. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


FISCAL STATUS OF VA GUARANTEED AND DIRECT LOAN PROGRAMS 


Direct Loan PROGRAM 


Comparative statement of income and expenses and changes to net worth 


tive through through Cumulative tive through Cumulative 
June 30,1963 | September 1963 June 30,1963 | September 1963 
Income: Expenses and losses—Continued 
Interest income on mortgage Expenses and losses, ete.— Con. 
loans and ad vances 8849. 546, 875. 55 | $15, 016, 522. 88 8364, 563, 398. 43 Uninsured losses on ac 
Interest income on vendee ac- quired property 0 $304. 20 
counts and ad vances A, 995, 663. 67 210, 408, 65 2, 206, 072. 32 Writeoffs: $ 
Interest income on veterans lia- 1 S $16, 492. 97 285, 372. 12 
ia con 53, 5, 084. 18 350. 85 5, 385, 03 rect mortgage loans.. 62, 526. 13 724, 338. 19 
Rental income, property owned_ 116, 591. 90 11, 943. 02 128, 534. 92 Veterans ability 18, 150. 12 147, 166. 92 
gee profits on sale of prop- Acquired properties 1,817.98 2, 784. 02 
Regt a SMS NF os «ES 439, 823.17 (142, 968. 22) 296, 854. 95 Vendee accounts 1,362. 76 6, 190. 62 
Grom gain on sale of mortgages. 2, 461. 47 799.15 3, 260. 62 Uncollectible receiv- 
Premium on vendee accounts e 86, 620, 44 625, 052.25 
sales and repurchases 373.19 0 373.19 Collection after writeof (1, 764. 04) (23, 963. 62) 
Miscellaneous income 6, 386. 573. 16 224. 233.40 | 6, 610, 806. 55 Receivables adjustments- 
— — — computer balances (278. 58) 11.997. 22 
Total ineom e- 15, 321, 289. 73 378. 814, 686. 02 — —— — — 
= —— Total expenses and losses 12. 215, 777. 25 | 253, 112, 091.96 
Expenses and losses: 5 
Interest on U.S. Treasury loan | 233, 362,889.41 | 11, 770,126.34 | 245,133, 015.75 || Net worth: 
meade Sua; 8 of Balance beginning of year 16, 444, 103, 58 
propert — — 1, 015, 297. 43 136, 317.14 1,151, 614. 57 Net income for current period 3. 105, 512. 48: |... -2-.---so.c, 
Sales expe — 807,003. 33 107, 414. 56 914, 417. 89 Balance prior to transfers. 117, 597, 081. 58 
Genera "a and 5 yer de- Less transfer to loan guarantee 
a ote esl eens 28. 46 0 28. 46 revolving funß gd 101, 152, 978. 00 
Expenses and losses, general: — LL j—•— 
Loan closers’ fees NERS SLA 3, 873, 267. 07 1, 118. 25 3, 874, 383. 32 Balance at end of period. 16, 444,103. 58 19, 549, 616, 06 19, 549, 616. 06 
A Sen eat expenses 170, 680. 68 10, 689. 53 181. 370. 21 
iscellaneous expenses 72, 889. 09 5, 180. 65 78, 019. 74 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


July 1, 1963, 


Years cumula- 


ge 1, 1963, 
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Statement of accountability of funds disbursed and collections received cumulative through Sept. 30, 1963 


TOTAL FUNDS DISRURSED AND RECEIPTS RETURNED TO TREASURY AND DEPOSITED TO 
LOAN GUARANTEE REVOLVING FUND 


‘ewe oe expended (exclusive of 4-percent gra- 


ACCOUNTABILITY FOR NET EXPENDITURES—continued 


4. Accounts recelvable—Continued 


(e) Less 


reserve on li- 
ability accounts.. $20, 188, 885, 81 


n For payment of claims $618, 809, 621. 85 reserve on 
2. For acquisition of property (additional other accounts... 607, 484. 10 
ie ception Ob cane, f bans, prope: rty manage- shea pee: Total — $20,796, 309.91 
3. For tion o property manage- ‘otal reserve „ $ 
. and sale, and all other expenditures. 171, 626, 143. 04 Pat nn ataid 
c Net veterans liability and other accounts receiv- 
Total funds expended: —— . K EES $29, 709. 713. 53 
Disbursements, deposit fund. ...-- 730, 150, 446. 03 (d) Accrued income and rent......._...............-.... 1, 525, 556. 39 
Accrued expenditures, 83 — hs eee cha 
C ee a 633, 730, 840. 06 Total assets on hand ---........_-......-..-...---- 647, 152, 170. 23 
———_ $1, 368, 881, 286. 09 Esti a i = 
— ts — 8 giana p stimated net loss. -..........-..--<-.-------<---- 18, 630, 240. 96 
PBe fo general fund, Treasury... 22 28 360.0 . 
tee revo) und. „ 
2. Deposits to loan guaran’ g 608 008, 874. 90 


Net expenditures to be accounted for 


665, 782, 411.19 1. In 
DSS — 


come 
(a) ‘Gross — prose on sales: 


RESULTS OF LIQUIDATION OF ASSETS AND OPERATIONS, SEPT. 30, 1963 


ace: ACCOUNTABILITY FOR NET EXPENDITURES — pee y property $952, 935, 472. 00 

asec value of property 896, 393, 075. 64 
Advances to VA employees for bidding at public sales 54, 644. 74 property 56, 542, 396. 36 
2. Property o owned: (b) Rental and miscellaneous income 16, 298. 891. 95 

8 operty owned in absolute title... 8216, 020, 833. 58 (e) Interest income: 

b) Property in process of acquisition.. 40, 766, 843. 17 From loans receivable. ..---------- $113, 486, 921. 70 

(e) Personal property owned 0 258 787 676.75 From veterans liability accounts 1, 168. 430. 74 
„787, — 114. 655, 352. 44 
= (d) Premium on vendee accounts sales and repurehases 3, 574, 708. 59 
Loans receivable: — 
(a) Acquired loans 4, 618, 815. 62 „ 0 ee Rees oa 191, 071. 349. 34 
8 wano 1 on property sold. 334, 338, 922. 91 . — 

joans in process of liqui- 2. Expenses and losses: 
ps A N EE E 116, 840. 29 (a) SETTE expense: 

— 359, 074, 578. 82 anagement expense. $74, 185. 316. 32 

= Selling expense.. ......-.-..--....- 45, 848, 563. 85 
4. Accounts receivable: 120, 033, 880, 17 
(a) Veterans Hability 8 General oxpense: =. -//5-=- 2-2-2. seen scl ete. 1, 511, 473. 88 
acco „gross.. $49, 435, 473. 30 (e Provisions for reserves 85, 757, 404. 71 
(b) Due from 5 (d) Acquired security and-collateral__-.------.-.--.- 1, 449. 760. 29 
eee 1, 070, 610. 14 (e) Discounts, vendee accounts sales and repurchases... ---- 921, 082. 07 
Total aceounts receivable, gross. 50, 506, 083. 44 Total expenses and losses 200, 673, 601. 12 
Difference between income and expenses and lo: 18, 602, 251. 78 
. / ae Cae eee ers 27, 989.18 
Net expenditures accounted for...................--......--. 18, 630, 240. 96 


1 Represents balance of ch: 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
the enactment of the VA guaranteed 
and direct loan programs, the Congress 
placed a confidence in our Nation's vet- 
erans. Certainly this confidence has 
been proven over and again by the 
splendid record which has been achieved 
in these programs. 

The bill being considered today would 
extend this confidence to many more 
veterans who thus far have not been 
able to exercise their eligibility to ob- 
tain a decent home under the GI bill of 
rights, simply because their economic 
position precludes them from doing so. 
I have confidence in these veterans and 
if they are given the chance I believe the 
record they make will be just as good as 
the record thus far achieved in the VA 
guaranteed and direct loan programs. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate 
will act favorably upon this bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
assuming the FHA 35-year limit at the 
present time, is that not an exceptionally 
long limit for the construction of a 
$15,000 house? Would such a house 
have any life left at the end of 35 years? 
What about its electricity and plumb- 
ing? Would it not be more difficult to 
induce a veteran to live in such a house 
and carry such a loan, even assuming 
that the house may have a life of 35 
years? 

I have always supported the principle 
of FHA loans, but it seems to me that 
we would be hurting rather than helping 
the veteran by extending the time limit. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. That has not 
been the experience with FHA loans. 
There has been no noticeable increase 
in losses because of the 35-year maxi- 
mum allowable limit. In other words, 
we would not expect that a veteran 
would be less diligent than a nonveteran 
in paying his loan. There is nothing 
to suggest that veterans are less reliable 
than nonveterans. So I think the same 
guarantee should be extended to a vet- 
eran as is extended by the FHA to a non- 
veteran for an optional loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think for a long 
time there has been some fallacious rea- 
soning with respect to the useful life of 
a house. Thirty-seven years ago, I built 
a house that then cost only about $3,500; 
I do not know what it would cost today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But today it is 
worth more than $3,500. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Its condition 
today is practically the same as when I 
built it. So a house does not deteriorate 
as rapidly as some may think. 

Next, this is to be the maximum life of 
the mortgage, rather than the usual 
length. However, the experience in the 
mortgage field—and I think this applies 
both to FHA mortgages, VA mortgages, 
and investment mortgages—is that a 
mortgage, regardless of how long it is 
taken out for, has, on the average, a life 
of about 11 years. 
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Let us assume that veteran A has, after 
making a certain number of payments 
on his house, an equity in it of $3,000, 
$4,000 or $5,000—in other words, ap- 
proximately one-third of the value of a 
$15,000 house; and let us assume that he 
wants to sell it, because he must move 
to another locality. Will he not be 
handicapped, as compared to veteran 
B, who can buy a newly constructed 
house on this very long term mortgage, 
and can put very little money into the 
house? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That has been 
the experience in this country since 1940, 
on the rising market we have now had 
for some quarter of a century. I have 
neighbors who found that the repairs 
cost more than the original cost of their 
house. Judging by the experience in 
this country, future construction costs 
and prices of new houses will be greater 
than those today, and so will the monthly 
payments on mortgages. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This is a per- 
missive bill, is it not? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; it is per- 
missive, only. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What is the 
average length, today, of VA or FHA 
mortgages? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The maximum 
length is 30 years under the VA and 35 
years under the FHA. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama has just said they pay out, on the 
average, in 11 years. 
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What the average maturity is, I do not 
know; I have not seen the figures. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying it is between 23 and 25 


years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So this a per- 
missive bill; presumably it will not be 
greatly used? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say 
that it would be greatly used, but the 
basis for qualification for the loan is 
the amount the veteran can pay monthly 
toward liquidating the mortgage. Fora 
25-year mortgage, let us say, he might 
not have sufficient monthly income to 
be able to make the required payments. 
If the term were extended to 28 years, 
let us say, the veteran might be able to 
“get over the hump.” In such cases a 
35-year term would be used. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But the point 
is that it will be permissive. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; 
that is to be the maximum. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I ask these questions because 
it seems to me, from my own limited ex- 
perience, that the repairs over a period 
of 35 years will be quite costly. I under- 
stood the Senator from Alabama to say 
that he has had his house 27 years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The one I built is 
37 years old. The one I live in is prob- 
ably 100 years old, although I have not 
had it that long. I wonder how old the 
Senator’s house is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The one I lived 
in for a great many years is nearly 100 
years old; the other one is nearly 200 
years old. I know a good deal of money 
has been spent to keep them in good 
repair. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I built my 
house about 23 years ago. Last fall— 
for the first time since then—I had it 
reroofed, painted, papered, and sanded. 
It was not rebuilt; but those improve- 
ments cost more than the original con- 
struction cost. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Texas does not have to contend with the 
snow and ice storms that the Senator 
from Massachusetts and I do. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The contractor 
said, “A new house would be less expen- 
sive, and would have more room.” But 
I was not interested in that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am sure the 
Senator from Texas is a good mechanic 
and keeps his house in good condition. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My father still 
lives in the frame house I was born in 
some 60 years ago; it is in the eastern 
part of Texas. There is considerable 
rainfall there, and the house is built of 
pine timbers; but it is still in good con- 
dition, and probably will outlast my life- 
time. So unless a house is burned, prob- 
ably those built 25 years ago will outlast 
the newer ones. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I think so, too. 

I raise these questions because it 
seems to me that foreclosures on the older 
houses would become more numerous 
than those on the newer ones, and thus 
we really would not be helping the vet- 
erans we want to help. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am sure the 
Senator from Massachusetts realizes 
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that if this country ever encountered a 
depression similar to the one in the 
thirties, there would be foreclosures on 
mortgages of all kinds, private, FHA, and 
VA. However, I believe our social secu- 
rity program, pensions, and other pro- 
grams would tend to prevent a depres- 
sion. So I think it most unlikely that 
another depression of that severity 
would occur. Certainly I hope none will. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Perhaps one of the 
finest recovery programs in the depth of 
that depression was one which I know 
caused many persons to lift their eye- 
brows when they heard of it. That was 
the program under the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. Under it, insurance 
companies, banks, and mortgage com- 
panies were able to collect the payments 
on their mortgages by means of Govern- 
ment underwriting. 

I believe that the HOLC contributed 
more to the economic recovery of this 
country than any other single agency. 
A great deal of the present housing leg- 
islation is an outgrowth of that pro- 
gram; and in spite of all the risks taken, 
the Government ended with a profit 
from the HOLC. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unaniomus consent to have printed 
in the Record the communication of 
October 15, 1963, from the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders endorsing this 
legislation, and also the communication 
of the American Veterans Committee also 
endorsing the legislation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Home BUILDERS, 
NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The National 
Association of Home Builders, representing 
over 40,000 members of the homebuilding in- 
dustry in the 50 States and Puerto Rico, is 
vitally interested in your bill, S. 385. This 
legislation would extend the maximum ma- 
turity of certain VA guaranteed or insured 
home loans to 35 years. 

The NAHB board of directors has endorsed 
this proposal through convention approval 
(1961) of a resolution which stated that “the 
maximum permissible terms on VA mortgages 
should be the same as permitted under 
FHA,” This policy was made part of our 1962 
national policy statement, and remains effec- 
tive to date. 

We know that every effort will be made to 
have S. 385 enacted by the Congress, and if 
we can materially assist you in any manner, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely, . 
W. Evans BUCHANAN, President. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 

VETERANS COMMITTEE 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the American Veterans Committee 
(AVC) is pleased to submit its views for the 
record, on S. 1959, S. 2064, S. 385, and H.R. 
5691. 
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The motto of AVC is “citizens first, veter- 


ans second,” and the position of AVC 
throughout its history has been to distin- 
guish between those disabled or killed in 
service on one hand, and those who have 
returned from service enriched in experience. 
AVC has favored adequate benefits for the 
former, but advocates readjustment assist- 
ance only for the latter. 

Measured by this yardstick, the views of 
AVC on each of the legislative proposals now 
before the committee are as follows: 

S. 1959, to amend 38 United States Code 
1701(a)(1), to add 38 United States Code 
1701(a) (10), to amend 38 United States Code 
1701(d), 38 United States Code 1712(a) (3) 
and 38 United States Code 1762(a) to extend 
educational assistance to children of veterans 
who are totally disabled due to service- 
connected disability, in addition to those 
who have died due to the same causes. 

AVC takes no position on this bill. 

S. 2064, to amend 38 United States Code 
1823(b) relative to interest payments on 
funds transferred between certain accounts. 

AVC approves of this bill; the transfer of 
funds involved is essentially a bookkeeping 
transaction, and payment of interest there- 
on is essentially meaningless. 

S. 385 to amend 38 United States Code 
1803 (d) (1) to extend the maximum period 
of Veterans’ Administration guaranteed or 
insured loans, 

AVC approves of this bill. The period to 
which this bill would extend the authority 
of the Administrator to guarantee or insure 
loans is the same as that provided under 
other legislation for the FHA. Bringing VA 
authority into line with that of the FHA is 
desirable. 

H.R. 5691 to amend 38 United States Code 
4110 to permit the delegation of certain dis- 
ciplinary powers over VA medical, dental, and 
nursing personnel to the Chief Medical 
Director. 

AVC approves of this bill. The amend- 
ment will initially put disciplinary matters 
into the hands of the Chief Medical Director, 
a member of one of the same professions as 
those involved in the disciplinary proceed- 
ings. The rights of those subjected to the 
discipline are preserved by permitting a fur- 
ther appeal to the Administrator. 

AVC appreciates the opportunity to present 
its views. Thank you. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Comptroller General has 
just issued another report calling atten- 
tion to a situation wherein the Govern- 
ment has again incurred unnecessary 
costs, estimated at $18,700,000. 

Today's example is another typical 
daily report of gross mismanagement. In 
this instance the Air Force bought spare 
parts costing about $50 million under 
contracts for related equipment when at 
the same time the identical parts could 
have been procured under separate spare 
parts contracts for about $32 million. In 
many instances the Government was 
simultaneously buying certain parts 
under two different contracts and under 
‘one of them the cost was many times in 
excess of the other. 

I would cite the following examples as 
outlined in the Comptroller General's re- 
port: 

The first example shows how on 
October 26, 1961, the Middletown air 
materiel area purchased a certain item 
for $330.03 each; however, in another 
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area they were buying the same item 
under another contract for $206.31. 

In the second instance the Ogden air 
materiel area ordered 56 mounts as ini- 
tial spares under an equipment contract. 
They paid $78.53 each. Shortly before 
placing this order, the Mobile air ma- 
teriel area bought 30 of the same units 
for $26.68. In this instance the contracts 
were awarded just 3 days apart. 

In the third instance, on February 8, 
1961, Mobile ordered 15 receiver-trans- 
mitters at a unit price of $7,622 each. 
The record shows that about a month 
prior to the Mobile order the Aero- 
nautical Systems Division of the Air 
Force System Command bought 314 of 
the identical units at a price of $3,250 
each 


In the fourth example Warner Robins 
air materiel area ordered 398 potenti- 
ometers as initial spares under an equip- 
ment contract. These potentiometers 
were priced at $487.08 each. Just 2 
months prior to placing the order the 
Dayton Depot had purchased 250 po- 
tentiometers direct from the manufac- 
turer at $240 each. Subsequently they 
bought 260 additional potentiometers at 
a unit cost of only $217. In this instance 
under one contract they were paying far 
more at one base than they were at an- 
other. 

In the fifth example the Government 
ordered 2,220 electron tubes, type 
5687WA, under an equipment contract at 
@ price of $25.53 each. Again, the record 
shows that about a month prior to plac- 
ing this order the Government at the 
Dayton Depot was buying 21,000 identical 
tubes at a unit price of only $1.49 each. 

The sixth example points out that on 
January 19, 1961, the Government at 
the Ogden base ordered 700 electron 
tubes, type 5702WA. These tubes were 
priced at $58.32 each. At the time of the 
Ogden order a parts contract was in 
effect under which the Dayton Depot 
in February 1961, 1 month tater, or- 
dered 7,400 of such tubes at a unit price 
of $3.95. 

In the seventh example, from January 
1956 to May 1961, Mobile air materiel 
area ordered a total of 135 support as- 
semblies under six different equipment 
contracts with the same contractor. 
Prices paid ranged from $527 to $626 
each. At the same time the identical 
equipment was being procured at unit 
prices of only $260 each. 

In the eighth example, between May 
1957 and July 1960, 4 depots ordered 1,760 
relays on 8 equipment contracts from 5 
different contractors. Unit prices for 
these 1,760 relays ranged from $10.88 to 
$22.79. At the Daytona Depot in 1961 
under a different contract they pur- 
chased 60 units of the identical item 
at a unit price of only $8.60. 

The Government has a program under 
which they give an efficiency award 
known as the “E” Award to those com- 
panies who in the course of furnishing 
material render outstanding services, 
both from the standpoint of price and 
from the standpoint of delivery. 

I am suggesting that in order to pro- 
Mote a greater degree of efficiency in 
our procurement division, the Govern- 
ment start a “D” Award—the Dunce 
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Award—to be given to those procurement 
officers who so recklessly squander the 
taxpayers’ money as in such examples 
as outlined in this report. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Record that 
part of the Comptroller General’s re- 
port in which he outlined the specific 
examples referred to above. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERECTION MECHANISM (FSN 1280-323-0658) 


On October 26, 1961, Middletown Air Ma- 
teriel Area, which was responsible for man- 
agement of the end items of equipment and 
therefore responsible for issuing orders for 
initial spares to support the items, ordered 
1,020 units of this mechanism, as initial 
spares, under an equipment contract. The 
mechanisms were priced at $330.03 each, a 
total price of $336,631 for the 1,020 units, 
However, Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, 
which had management responsibility for 
the mechanism itself, had several times 
previously obtained the item under replen- 
ishment procurements. For example, 8 
months earlier, in February 1961, Warner 
Robins had procured 630 mechanisms, at a 
unit price of $206.31, direct from the manu- 
facturer who supplied the above quantity 
to the equipment contractor for delivery to 
the Air Force. Had the 1,020 units ordered 
by Middletown been bought direct from a 
manufacturer at the $206.31 price, their total 
price would have been reduced by $126,194. 
Warner Robins could offer no reasonable ex- 
planation for not having deleted the item 
during its screening of the Middletown order 
prior to its issue. 

MOUNT (FSN 5340-647-0194) 

On October 31, 1960, Ogden Air Materiel 
Area ordered 56 mounts as initial spares un- 
der an equipment contract. The mounts 
were priced at $78.53 each, a total price of 
$4,398 for the 56 mounts. About 2 months 
prior to the placing of the order, Mobile Air 
Materiel Area, which had management re- 
sponsibility for the mount itself, initiated 
a replenishment procurement for 30 units. 
The contract, citing a unit price of $26.68, 
was awarded 3 days after the Ogden order. 
Had the 56 mounts bought as initial spares 
been included in the Mobile contract, their 
total price would have been reduced by 
$2,904. Mobile could offer no reasonable ex- 
planation for not having deleted the item 
during its screening of the Ogden order. 
RECEIVER-TRANSMITTER (FSN 5895—539~7179A) 

On February 8, 1961, Mobile ordered 15 
receiver-transmitters as initial spares under 
an equipment contract. The receiver-trans- 
mitters were priced at $7,622 each, a total 
price of $114,330 for the 15 receiver-trans- 
mitters. About a month prior to the Mobile 
order, the Aeronautical Systems Division 
(ASD) of the Air Force Systems Command 
procured 314 units of this item at a unit 
price of $3,250. The 15 units ordered by Mo- 
bile were procured by the equipment con- 
tractor from the same manufacturer who 
furnished the 314 units to ASD. Had the 15 
units been included in the ASD contract, 
they could have been purchased for $65,580 
less. We understand that Dayton Air Force 
Depot, which had management responsibility 
for the receiver-transmitter, was not given 
an opportunity to screen the equipment con- 
tractor’s list of recommended spares prior 
to Mobile’s issuance of the order. When Day- 
ton Depot learned of the order, it contacted 
Mobile and attempted to terminate the 
order. However, the depot learned that all 
units had been shipped. 


POTENTIOMETER (FSN 5905-681-4790) 


On August 29, 1960, Warner Robins ordered 
398 potentiometers as initial spares under an 
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equipment contract. The potentiometers 
were priced at $487.08 each, a total price 
of $193,858 for the 398 potentiometers. The 
equipment contractor purchased this item 
from another source. About 2 months prior 
to the order, Dayton Depot purchased 250 
potentiometers direct from a manufacturer 
under a parts contract at a unit price of $240 
and, subsequent to the Warner Robins order, 
purchased 260 additional potentiometers at a 
unit price of $217. Had the 398 potentiom- 
eters been purchased under a parts con- 
tract at the $217 price, their total price 
would have been reduced by $107,492. 


ELECTRON TUBE, TYPE 5687WA (FSN 5960- 
577-3078) 


On August 29, 1960, Warner Robins ordered 
2,220 electron tubes, type 5687WA, under an 
equipment contract. The tubes were priced 
at $25.53 each, a total price of $56,677 for 
the 2,220 tubes. The equipment contractor 
procured the tubes from another source. 
About a month prior to the placing of the 
Warner Robins order, Dayton Depot, which 
had management responsibility for the tube, 
ordered about 21,000 tubes from a manufac- 
turer under an existing parts contract at a 
unit price of $1.49. Procurement of the 
2,220 tubes at the $1.49 price would have 
reduced their cost by about $53,000. 


ELECTRON TUBE, TYPE 5702WA (FSN 5960- 
262-0195) 


On January 19, 1961, Ogden ordered 700 
electron tubes, type 5702WA, under an 
equipment contract. The tubes were priced 
at $58.32 each, a total price of $40,824 for 
the 700 tubes. Although this type of tube 
was already in the system, the 700 tubes 
were procured from the equipment contrac- 
tor on the assumption that the contractor's 
test and inspection were necessary to assure 
reliable performance of the related equip- 
ment. At our request an engineering eval- 
uation of the testing and inspection specifi- 
cations prescribed by the equipment con- 
tractor was made by technicians at Dayton 
Depot. It was their opinion that the tests 
and inspections prescribed by the contractor 
were no more demanding or restrictive than 
those contained in military specifications 
which are imposed on manufacturers fur- 
nishing the basic tube direct to the Air 
Force. On the basis of this opinion, depot 
Officials decided that it was not necessary to 
procure the tubes from the equipment man- 
ufacturer. At the time of the Ogden order, 
a parts contract was in effect under which 
Dayton Depot in February 1961 ordered 7,400 
of such tubes at a unit price of $3.95. Pro- 
curement of the 700 tubes at the $3.95 price 
would have reduced their cost by about 
$38,000. 

In addition, we identified 118 other orders 
for 115,617 tubes, involving 38 basic tube 
types, that were, also unnecessarily, bought 
from equipment contractors for the same 
reasons. These orders were priced at $731,800. 
We found that the basic tube types had been 
purchased on parts contracts before and after 
the orders in question. Had the tubes priced 
at $731,800 been procured under the parts 
contracts, their cost would have been re- 
duced by about $460,000. In each of these 
instances it was subsequently determined by 
Dayton Depot technicians that the tests and 
inspections prescribed by the equipment 
contractors were unnecessary. 

PARTS PROCURED REPETITIVELY UNDER EQUIP- 
MENT CONTRACTS COULD HAVE BEEN PROCURED 
UNDER PARTS CONTRACTS AT A SAVINGS OF 
ABOUT $12,300,000 
Orders issued under 132 equipment con- 

tracts selected by us for review included 

about 6,200 types of parts, at a total cost of 
about $33,400,000, which were identical to 
parts procured under one or more earlier 
equipment contracts. Over 60 percent of 
these parts were procured under three or 
more equipment contracts. We believe that, 
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once an item is introduced into the supply 
system, additional requirements should be 
met through procurement under parts con- 
tracts. If the procurement of these parts 
on equipment contracts increased their cost 
to the same extent that the cost of the parts 
discussed on page 7 was increased, a savings 
of about 37 percent, or $12,300,000, would 
have resulted from their procurement under 
parts contracts. 

The following examples illustrate the re- 
petitive ordering of parts as initial spares 
under equipment contracts. Additional ex- 
amples are summarized in exhibit B. 


SUPPORT ASSEMBLY (FSN 1730-623-6578) 


From January 1956 to May 1961, Mobile Air 
Materiel Area ordered a total of 135 support 
assemblies under 6 different equipment 
contracts with the same contractor. Orders 
for these 135 assemblies were incorporated 
into the equipment contracts at unit prices 
ranging from $527 to $626, a total price of 
$77,029 for the 135 assemblies. The assem- 
bly was not purchased under a parts con- 
tract until August 1961. At that time eight 
assemblies were procured at a unit price of 
only $260. 

RELAY (PSN 5945-556-4405) 

From May 1957 to July 1960, 4 different 
depots ordered 1,760 relays on 8 equip- 
ment contracts from 5 different prime 
equipment contractors. Unit prices for the 
1,760 relays ranged from $10.88 to $22.79, and 
the total price of the relays was $21,370. 
Dayton Depot, which had management re- 
sponsibility for the relay, did not purchase 
the item under a parts contract until May 
1961. At that time 60 units were purchased 
at a unit price of only $8.60. 

LIGHT ASSEMBLY (FSN. 6220~—557—-3011A) 

From March 1958 to July 1961, Warner 
Robins and Mobile ordered 777 light assem- 
blies on 7 equipment contracts from 2 
contractors. Unit prices under these 7 
contracts ranged from $16 to $21, a total 
price of about $15,000 for the 777 assemblies. 
San Antonio, which had management respon- 
sibility for the assembly, had at the time of 
our review never procured the item under a 
parts contract, even though the item is man- 
ufactured by a source other than the two 
contractors from which it was obtained. 


EXTENSION OF GI GUARANTEED OR 
INSURED HOME LOANS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 385) to extend the maxi- 
mum maturity of certain Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guaranteed or insured home 
loans to 35 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my request, since the minor- 
ity leader is now present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
presented with what I believe is a very 
intriguing situation in relation to the 
bill. The bill would extend the matu- 
rity period on veterans’ mortgages up to 
a period of 35 years. I am quite sensible 
of the fact that the mortgage would not 
necessarily have to be a 35-year mort- 
gage, but at least such a term would be 
permissible. The action is proposed 
largely, I believe, on the ground that it 
would bring the maturity period pretty 
well in line with the 25-year period of 
maturity that pertains so far as FHA 
mortgages are concerned. 
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However, there is a difference, and 
that is in the insurance premium. 

But I should like to state an essential 
fact. The Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has said very 
specifically: 

Because of the foregoing considerations, 
we believe that the need for the enactment 
of S. 385 at this time is questionable. 


We are dealing with mortgages on 
new construction for veterans. An ad- 
ministrator of the Government who is 
charged with veterans’ affairs, including 
VA loans, has uttered formally to the 
committee his doubts that the action 
ought to be taken. He has said that at 
this time it is questionable.” 

He has pointed out, among other 
things, that on the basis of 35-year loans, 
the interest that the veteran would pay 
over that time on a structure costing 
originally $14,900 would be $2,967.89 
more than for a 30-year loan. That is 
quite an item, and no one appreciates it 
better than I, because at a very young 
age I was a member of a building and 
loan board in my hometown. I still serve 
on such a board in one of the largest in- 
stitutions in the United States; namely, 
the First Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. I have been living 
with building and loan and home build- 
ing activities for almost a lifetime. I try 
to see the problems realistically. 

But that is not all. From the Execu- 
tive Office of the President; namely, the 
Bureau of the Budget, over the signa- 
ture of Mr, Hughes, the Assistant Direc- 
tor for Legislative Reference, comes their 
letter to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. The Budget Bureau has said: 

In light of the observations above, we 
would not favor enactment of S. 385. 


Two responsible agencies of Govern- 
ment that must deal with the subject 
have made statements. One expresses 
its opposition and the other expresses 
its doubts about the advisability of the 
kind of action proposed. 

It should be pointed out that between 
the FHA and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the Federal Government today owns 
the fee in many thousands of properties. 

The table that is printed in the com- 
mittee report indicates a total of 24,000 
absolute titles, so far as the Veterans’ 
Administration is concerned. The latest 
figure that I saw in the Federal Housing 
Administration may conceivably be 
twice that number. So now we are about 
to undertake the task and the responsi- 
bility of setting up a maintenance divi- 
sion in both the FHA and in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration also for the pur- 
pose of renting those units, if it can 
be done; and we are going in for repairs 
and all that depreciating property re- 
quires in order to preserve the value and 
the investment that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in it. 

The Budget Bureau has also expressed 
some doubt that adding to the length of 
time for the maturity would improve the 
ownership or the foreclosure situation. 
I quite agree. Under those circum- 
stances, I do not wish to see the bill 
rushed through. We forget that when 
the Government acts in the manner pro- 
posed, its action has an impact upon 
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maturities in all the private institutions 
in the country. If we give the proposal 
enough of a shove, those institutions will 
have to come along. I do not know quite 
how we shall be able to measure the 
damage we would do to the entire home 
financing structure outside of Govern- 
ment as well as in it. 

The Republican members on the com- 
mittee have signed minority views. So 
in addition to the minority views, we 
have a record of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration questioning the advisability of 
the action. We have the President’s 
Budget Bureau in opposition to it. In 
the face of those statements, I believe it 
is about time for the Senate to go on rec- 
ord; so I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum for the purpose of asking for a 
yea-and-nay vote on the bill. 

Mr. President, first, I ask to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor addressed to the chairman of the 
committee on the 7th of October 1963. 
In addition, following that letter, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed the 
letter from the Budget Bureau dated Au- 
gust 22, 1963. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. O., October 7, 1963. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following com- 
ments are submitted in response to your re- 
quest for a report by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration on S. 385, 88th Congress. 

The of the bill is to extend the 
maximum maturity of VA guaranteed or in- 
sured home loans from 30 to 35 years in 
those cases where the loan is for the pur- 
chase of a newly constructed dwelling or for 
construction of a dwelling. 

While the stated purpose of the bill is to 
extend the maximum maturity of certain 
guaranteed or insured home loans, the effect 
of the bill would be that the maximum ma- 
turity of direct loans would also be extended 
in the case of new construction. 

We are aware that there is some precedent 
for extending the maximum maturity of 
home loans to 35 years since the Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-70) 
provided that FHA-insured loans made un- 
der section 203 could have a maximum ma- 
turity of 35 years where the mortgage is ap- 
proved for insurance prior to construction. 
The 30-year maximum continues to apply to 
FHA-insured mortgages covering existing 
housing. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act orig- 
inally specified a limit of 20 years on home 
loans. By amendments of 1945 and 1950 
this was extended to 25 and 30 years, respec- 
tively. 

When consideration was being given to 
extending the term of home loans in 1945 
and 1950 there was necessarily involved the 
question as to the soundness of loans to be 
made at the increased maturity. There were 
also involved questions as to the additional 
interest costs to the veteran-borrower, the 
reduction in the supply of mortgage funds 
caused by the slower recapture of principal, 
and the likely additional cost to the Govern- 
ment. We do, of course, consider that the 
maximum maturity of a home loan should 
not be in excess of the economic life of the 
property being acquired. We have provided 
by regulation that every guaranteed or in- 
sured loan must be repayable within the 
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estimated economic life of the property be- 
ing acquired and our appraisal process is de- 
signed to give assurance that this is observed. 

Overall, the repayment record of veterans 
has been excellent. The number of claims 
paid in relation to the total home loans 

teed is approximately 1.9 percent. 
There is no question that more veterans have 
been able to buy homes with GI financing 
because of the longer possible terms. 
Whether the repayment record would have 
been more favorable had loans been limited 
to a shorter maximum term is debatable. 

There has been an increase in the defaults 
and foreclosures on VA guaranteed home 
loans in the last few years. One reason for 
the increase is that the housing market has 
become relatively stabilized in recent years. 
Earlier there had been a rising housing mar- 
ket and a veteran in financial difficulties in 
the early years in the life of the loan was 
able to sell his home readily for an amount 
at least equal to the loan balance plus sell- 
ing expenses. This has become more diffi- 
cult in the last few years. If there is a con- 
tinuation of a relatively stable real estate 
market, the making of 35-year loans would 
aggravate this problem since the veteran’s 
equity would accumulate at a slower rate 
than on a 30-year basis because of the 
greater portion of his monthly payment 
which is allocable to interest. 

To the extent that lenders are willing to 
make 35-year loans some veterans would be 
able to qualify from a credit standpoint 
who could not otherwise qualify. As an ex- 
ample of the effect on monthly payments, 
the difference in the amount of the monthly 
payment on a loan of $14,900 at 514 percent 
per annum for 30 years and for 35 years is 
$4.70 per month. While this difference may 
seem rather inconsequential, a reduction of 
this size would be a favorable factor in de- 
termining whether the veteran has the abil- 
ity to meet the payments on the proposed 
loan, 

In contrast to the advantages of decreased 
monthly payments resultant from a 35-year 
maturity, there must be considered the siz- 
able difference in total interest payable over 
the life of a 35- and a 30-year loan. The 
total interest payable over the entire life 
of a loan for $14,900 at 5½ percent for 30 
years is $14,720.21, while the total interest 
payable on a like loan for 35 years is $17,- 
688.10—a difference of $2,967.89. It could 
well be argued that the sizable increase in 
total interest payable on a 35-year basis out- 
weighs the advantage of the small decrease 
in monthly payments. 

It is possible that extension of the maxi- 
mum maturity to 35 years would enable 
lower income groups to obtain more GI 
loans to acquire homes than they have in the 
past. Our records indicate that only about 
3.5 percent of all guaranteed home loans 
made in 1962 were made to veterans having 
monthly take-home incomes of less than 
$300. Over one-third of all home loans 
guaranteed in 1962 were made to veterans 
having monthly take-home incomes rang- 
ing from $400 to $499. 

It should be noted that under the FHA 
program a borrower has to pay a one-half 
percent mortgage insurance premium. Thus, 
on an FHA loan of $14,900 having an inter- 
est rate of 5 ½ percent, plus the FHA insur- 
rance premium of one-half percent, the 
monthly payment on a 35-year loan would be 
$83.81 per month. Since the FHA mort- 
gage insurance premium is based on the out- 
standing principal balance, the amount of 
the borrower's monthly payment would be 
reduced slightly each year. On a GI 30-year 
loan for the same amount and made at the 
5% percent interest rate, the monthly pay- 
ment would be $82.40. Consequently, at an 
interest rate of 5½ percent per annum, a 
veteran obtaining a 30-year GI loan for a 
given amount pays slightly less per month 
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than his counterpart obtaining a 35-year 
FHA loan for the same amount. 

If S. 385 were enacted there would be no 
immediate increase in costs. We have no 
way of forecasting the possible increase in 
costs in future years since we have no way of 
forecasting how many 35-year loans would 
be made. 

Because of the foregoing consideration, we 
believe that the need for enactment of S. 385 
at this time is questionable. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there would be no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee and 
that the Bureau recommends against enact- 
meat of the bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., August 22, 1963. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge 
your letter of January 23, 1963, requesting 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 
S. 385, a bill to extend the maximum ma- 
turity of certain Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteed or insured home loans to 35 
years, 

The proposed legislation would, in effect, 
permit VA home loans to be made which 
would carry lower monthly payments than 
under current terms. Thus the proposal 
might, in certain cases, permit loans to vet- 
erans who might otherwise not qualify be- 
cause of the amount of monthly payment 
required. 

In our report of March 28, 1962, to your 
committee on a similar measure, S. 3024, 87th 
Congress, the Bureau of the Budget stated 
that it questioned the need for such legisla- 
tion at that time. Events of the past 17 
months have not altered our concern as to 
the desirability of the measure. 

First, there is doubt whether the veterans’ 
loan program needs this stimulation. The 
conditions under which loans may be made 
or guaranteed under the veterans programs 
are already so favorable that a veteran with 
a VA 30-year loan may make smaller monthly 
payments than he would under an FHA 35- 
year loan. For the most part, the oppor- 
tunities of the remaining eligible veterans, 
so Many years past their discharges, are not 
significantly different from other home buy- 
ers so as to warrant further liberalization of 
terms than are now available through VA or 
FHA. The number of veterans eligible for 
VA guaranteed loans is gradually declining in 
accordance with the statutory formula gov- 
erning entitlement. By 1967 the program 
will no longer be available to World War II 
veterans; by 1975 it will be entirely termi- 
nated except for special cases, and even 
now the majority of veterans are already past 
entitlement and would not be reached un- 
der the proposed liberalization. 

Secondly, while we recognize that the FHA 
maturity period was extended to 35 years in 
1961, we are concerned that a similar ex- 
tension of the maturity period on VA loans 
carries greater potential risk. While FHA- 
insured loans require that the borrower pay 
one-half percent mortgage insurance pre- 
mium to cover the risk of default, losses un- 
der the loan guarantee program are not so in- 
sured. Extension of the maturity period 
would slow the rate of equity accumulation, 
adversely affecting the veteran who might 
have a loan balance larger than he could 
recover if he had to liquidate his loan in its 
early years. While a stable real estate mar- 
ket, the veteran would have to hold his 
property for longer than he would under a 
30-year loan in order to recover enough 
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equity to cover the expenses of sale; where 
this is not possible he would suffer a greater 
loss or he would have to allow foreclosure 
to proceed with its resulting adverse effect 
on the individual as well as its costs to the 
Government. This problem has become in- 
creasingly significant because of the higher 
foreclosure rates experienced in recent years 
with longer term loans. 

Finally, experience has shown that such 
benefits, originally intended to assist those 
who could not otherwise qualify, are soon 
used by all eligible applicants. In the most 
recent years, for example, only one-third of 
the veteran borrowers had monthly incomes 
of $400 or less after taxes, yet 96 percent of 
the borrowers took out the maximum 30-year 
loans and according to an FHA study, the 
foreclosure rate on 30-year loans is several 
times greater than those on 25-year loans. 
We believe that were the legislation enacted, 
new VA loan characteristics would become 
increasingly longer term and higher risk. 

In light of the observations above, we 
would not favor enactment of S. 385. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director 
for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out that the report to which the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois has 
referred is the report of the full com- 
mittee; the minority views are those of 
only two of the Republican members of 
the committee. A majority of the Re- 
publican members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare did not sign 
the minority views. There was support 
in the committee by members of the 
minority party for the proposed legisla- 
tion. It was not a strict party-line vote 
in the committee. 

I should like also to point out that in 
the testimony on the bill, at page 10, 
Mr. Dervan, who is Acting Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration in the 
absence of Mr. Gleason, and Director of 
the Loan Guarantee Service, testified 
that under the veterans’ loans there had 
been a loss to the Government in the 
amount of $13,200,000. In the direct 
veterans’ loan program the Government 
had made a profit of $117 million, leaving 
the Government a net profit of $104 mil- 
lion on its veterans’ loan program during 
the period that the program has been in 
effect. 

That is due to the fact that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration charges more than 
5 percent, and the Government borrow- 
ing rate is 4 percent. The testimony 
shows that the Government has made a 
net profit of more than $100 million on 
veterans’ loans during the existence of 
the program. 

Also, as shown on page 11, Mr. Dervan 
testified that the record shows that 98 
percent of the veterans have repaid or 
are repaying their obligations in accord- 
ance with their contracts. That means 
that not many are in default. 

One sentence in the letter from the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs states 
that there will be no increased cost to 
the Veterans’ Administration because of 


the administration of this law. 

I yield the floor and suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, with 
respect to the bill that is pending before 
the Senate, it appears that the two in- 
terested agencies of Government which 
are most intimately connected with this 
program feel that the bill should not be 
passed. The arguments that are set 
forth are in the two letters written to the 
chairman of the committee. These let- 
ters were written respectively by Phillip 
S. Hughes, Assistant Director for Legis- 
lative Reference of the Executive Office 
of the President, and by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

In these letters it is pointed out that 
the extension from 30 to 35 years of the 
tenure on which payments are to be 
made on a mortgage is not sound eco- 
nomically. It is indicated in these let- 
ters that no good reason has been shown 
why the period of payment should be 
raised to 35 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the two letters, one from the Veterans’ 
Administration and one from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1963. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following com- 
ments are submitted in response to your 
request for a report by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on S. 385, 88th Congress. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend the 
maximum maturity of VA guaranteed or 
insured home loans from 30 to 35 years in 
those cases where the loan is for the purchase 
of a newly constructed dwelling or for con- 
struction of a dwelling. 

While the stated purpose of the bill is to 
extend the maximum maturity of certain 
guaranteed or insured home loans, the effect 
of the bill would be that the maximum 
maturity of direct loans would also be ex- 
tended in the case of new construction. 

We are aware that there is some precedent 
for extending the maximum maturity of 
home loans to 35 years since the Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-70) 
provided that FHA-insured loans made under 
section 203 could have a maximum maturity 
of 35 years where the mortgage is approved 
for insurance prior to construction. The 
30-year maximum continues to apply to 
FHA-insured mortgages covering existing 
housing. 

The Servicemen's Readjustment Act orig- 
inally specified a limit of 20 years on home 
loans, By amendments of 1945 and 1950 this 
was extended to 25 and 30 years, respectively. 

When consideration was being given to 
extending the term of home loans in 1945 
and 1950 there was necessarily involved the 
question as to the soundness of loans to 
be made at the increased maturity. There 
were also involved questions as to the ad- 
ditional interest costs to the veteran-bor- 
rower, the reduction in the supply of mort- 
gage funds caused by the slower recapture 
of principal, and the likely additional cost 
to the Government. We do, of course, con- 
sider that the maximum maturity of a home 
loan should not be in excess of the economic 
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life of the property being acquired. We have 
provided by regulation that every guaranteed 
or insured loan must be repayable within 
the estimated economic life of the property 
being acquired and our appraisal process is 
designed to give assurance that this is 
observed. 

Overall, the repayment record of veterans 
has been excellent. The number of claims 
paid in relation to the total home loans 
guaranteed is approximately 1.9 percent. 
There is no question that more veterans 
have been able to buy homes with GI financ- 
ing because of the longer possible terms. 
Whether the repayment record would have 
been more favorable had loans been limited 
to a shorter maximum term is debatable. 

There has been an increase in the defaults 
and foreclosures on WVA-guaranteed home 
loans in the last few years. One reason 
for the increase is that the housing market 
has become relatively stabilized in recent 
years. Earlier there had been a rising hous- 
ing market and a veteran in financial dif- 
ficulties in the early years in the life of 
the loan was able to sell his home readily 
for an amount at least equal to the loan 
balance plus selling expenses. This has be- 
come more difficult in the last few years. 
If there is a continuation of a relatively 
stable real estate market, the making of 35- 
year loans would aggravate this problem 
since the veteran's equity would accumulate 
at a slower rate than on a 30-year basis 
because of the greater portion of his monthly 
payment which is allocable to interest. 

To the extent that lenders are willing to 
make 35-year loans some veterans would be 
able to qualify from a credit standpoint 
who could not otherwise qualify. As an ex- 
ample of the effect on monthly payments, 
the difference in the amount of the monthly 
payment on a loan of $14,900 at 514 percent 
per annum for 30 years and for 35 years is 
$4.70 per month. While this difference may 
seem rather inconsequential, a reduction of 
this size would be a favorable factor in de- 
termining whether the veteran has the 
ability to meet the payments on the pro- 
posed loan. 

In contrast to the advantages of decreased 
monthly payments resultant from a 35-year 
maturity, there must be considered the siz- 
able difference in total interest payable over 
the life of a 35- and a 30-year loan. The 
total interest payable over the entire life 
of a loan for $14,900 at 5½ percent for 30 
years is $14,720.21, while the total interest 
payable on a like loan for 35 years is $17,- 
688.10—a difference of $2,967.89. It could 
well be argued that the sizable increase in 
total interest payable on a 35-year basis 
outweighs the advantage of the small de- 
crease in monthly payments. 

It is possible that extension of the maxi- 
mum maturity to 35 years would enable 
lower income groups to obtain more GI 
loans to acquire homes than they have in the 
past. Our records indicate that only about 
3.5 percent of all guaranteed home loans 
made in 1962 were made to veterans having 
monthly take-home incomes of less than 
$300. Over one-third of all home loans 
guaranteed in 1962 were made to veterans 
having monthly take-home incomes ranging 
from $400 to $499. 

It should be noted that under the FHA 
program a borrower has to pay a one-half 
percent mortgage insurance premium. Thus, 
on an FHA loan of $14,900 having an interest 
rate of 5 ½ percent, plus the FHA insurance 
premium of one-half of 1 percent, the 
monthly payment on a 35-year loan would be 
$83.81 per month. Since the FHA mortgage 
insurance premium is based on the outstand- 
ing principal balance, the amount of the bor- 
rower's monthly payment would be reduced 
slightly each year. On a GI 30-year loan for 
the same amount and made at the 5½ per- 
cent interest rate, the monthly payment 
would be $82.40. Consequently, at an inter- 
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est rate of 514 percent per annum, a veteran 
obtaining a 30-year GI loan for a given 
amount pays slightly less per month than 
his counterpart obtaining a 35-year FHA 
loan for the same amount. 

If S. 385 were enacted there would be no 
immediate increase in costs. We have no 
way of forecasting the possible increase in 
costs in future years since we have no way 
of forecasting how many 35-year loans would 
be made. 

Because of the foregoing considerations, 
we believe that the need for enactment of 
S. 385 at this time is questionable. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee 
and that the Bureau recommends against 
enactment of the bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1963. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of January 23, 1963, request- 
ing the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
on S. 385, a bill to extend the maximum ma- 
turity of certain Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteed or insured home loans to 35 
years. 

The proposed legislation would, in effect, 
permit VA home loans to be made which 
would carry lower monthly payments than 
under current terms. Thus the proposal 
might, in certain cases, permit loans to vet- 
erans who might otherwise not qualify be- 
cause of the amount of monthly payment re- 
quired. 

In our report of March 28, 1962, to your 
committee on a similar measure, S. 3024, 
87th Congress, the Bureau of the Budget 
stated that it questioned the need for such 
legislation at that time. Events of the past 
17 months have not altered our concern as 
to the desirability of the measure. 

First, there is doubt whether the veterans’ 
loan program needs this stimulation. The 
conditions under which loans may be made 
or guaranteed under the veterans programs 
are already so favorable that a veteran with 
a VA 30-year loan may make smaller month- 
ly payments than he would under an FHA 
35-year loan. For the most part, the oppor- 
tunities of the remaining eligible veterans, 
so many years past their discharges, are not 
significantly different from other home buy- 
ers so as to warrant further liberalization 
of terms than are now available through VA 
or FHA. The number of veterans eligible 
for VA guaranteed loans is gradually declin- 
ing in accordance with the statutory formu- 
la governing entitlement. By 1967 the pro- 
gram will no longer be available to World 
War II veterans; by 1975 it will be entirely 
terminated except for special cases, and even 
now the majority of veterans are already 
past entitlement and would not be reached 
under the proposed liberalization. 

Secondly, while we recognize that the FHA 
maturity period was extended to 35 years 
in 1961, we are concerned that a similar ex- 
tension of the maturity period on VA loans 
carries greater potential risk. While FHA- 
insured loans require that the borrower pay 
one-half of 1 percent mortgage insurance 
premium to cover the risk of default, losses 
under the loan guarantee program are not 
so insured. Extension of the maturity period 
would slow the rate of equity accumulation, 
adversely affecting the veteran who might 
have a loan balance larger than he could 
recover if he had to liquidate his loan in 
its early years, While a stable real estate 
market, the veteran would have to hold his 
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property for longer than he would under a 
80-year loan in order to recover enough 
equity to cover the expenses of sale; where 
this is not possible he would suffer a greater 
loss or he would have to allow foreclosure 
to proceed with its resulting adverse effect 
on the individual as well as its costs to the 
Government. This problem has become in- 
creasingly significant because of the higher 
foreclosure rates experienced in recent years 
with longer term loans. 

Finally, experience has shown that such 
benefits, originally intended to assist those 
who could not otherwise qualify, are soon 
used by all eligible applicants. In the most 
recent years, for example, only one-third of 
the veteran borrowers had monthly incomes 
of $400 or less after taxes, yet 96 percent of 
the borrowers took out the maximum 30- 
year loans and according to an FHA study, 
the foreclosure rate on 30-year loans is sev- 
eral times greater than those on 25-year 
loans. We believe that were the legislation 
enacted, new VA loan characteristics would 
become increasingly longer term and higher 
risk 


In light of the observations above, we 
would not favor enactment of S. 385. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 
emphasis is given to the fact that, when 
the period of payment is increased from 
30 to 35 years, a situation is created in 
which the borrower seldom develops an 
adequate equity in the property to in- 
duce him to become concerned about it. 
What we should try to do is create a 
situation in which the borrower develops 
an equity inducing him to husband the 
property, instead of merely living in it 
and frequently determining, after its use 
has been made, that the property will be 
given up. 

In one of these letters is contained 
the statement that when the basic law 
was passed, the period of payment was 
20 years. I read from the letter that 
came from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act origi- 
nally specified a limit of 20 years on home 
loans. By amendments of 1945 and 1950 this 
was extended to 25 and 30 years, respectively. 


I think the question, When should 
the extension of the period of payment 
be stopped?” is justified. If the period 
is extended to 35 years now, what will 
happen 2 years from now, when there is 
another election? Is the period of pay- 
ment then to be extended to 40 years? 

I think the Senate cannot disregard 
the advice given by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; nor can it disregard the advice 

given by the Executive Office of the 
President. Each of these letters argues 
against the bill. 

In one of the letters the statement is 
made that no one is pressing for the 
passage of the bill. The advice given by 
the two agencies of Government most 
intimately connected with the problem 
is that they do not favor the bill. In my 
judgment, passage of the bill would be 
a disservice to the borrowers. It would 
not be in the interest of the country. It 
would not be in the interest of the tax- 
payers. I urge that the bill be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If no amend- 
ment is to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a restatement of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 385) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (d)(1) of section 1803 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after “thirty years,” the following: “or, if 
such loan is for the purchase of a newly 
constructed dwelling or the construction of 
a dwelling, thirty-five years,“. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no other legislative action taken to- 
day. Our colleagues in the Senate will 
therefore know what the program for the 
remainder of the day will be. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is still ill and will not be able to 
be present to continue the debate on the 
resolution providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain conditions. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that on Monday the Senate will proceed 
with the consideration of S. 2214, deal- 
ing with the International Development 
Association Act. I make this statement 
for the information of all Senators. A 
unanimous consent agreement limiting 
debate is in effect with respect to that 
bill. Therefore, consideration of S. 2214 
should be concluded on Monday. 


FARM POLICY COMMISSION 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks I have indicated my inten- 
tion to submit a joint resolution provid- 
ing for the establishment of a blue rib- 
bon Commission to examine the entire 
agricultural policy of the United States. 
It is fundamental that the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people take 
a careful look at the accumulated legisla- 
tion for the last 30 years—in many cases 
contradictory legislation. 

Out of the report of such a commis- 
sion it would be expected that much 
would be learned. Out of the report of 
such a commission we could intelligent- 
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ly plot the course for the Nation's future. 
We must retain what is good and discard 
those creatures of the past which do not 
provide us with a unified constructive 
force in our dynamic society. I fear that 
in our agricultural policy we are suffer- 
ing in some areas from the obsolete ideas 
of a vanished age. I fear that the Amer- 
ican people have not fully understood 
the great contribution which the Amer- 
ican farmer has made to the well-being 
of this Nation. I feel this way because 
there has been constant reiteration in 
the public information media of only 
those difficulties resulting from the cost- 
ly acquisition and storage of a few com- 
modities. I fear that too often the en- 
tire question of agricultural policy has 
received political consideration, rather 
than economic consideration oriented 
toward actual solution of problems. I 
fear that all too often we have been 
meeting our responsibilities by halfway, 
temporary measures. 

It is against this background that I 
now propose the establishment of what 
might be called a blue ribbon Commis- 
sion to consider our agricultural policies 
and to make recommendations to the 
President. The basic question to which 
this Commission should address itself is 
how best to deal with the revolutionary 
production force called technology. 

I believe that such a commission, com- 
parable in many ways to the Hoover 
Commission, should take note of the con- 
tribution which the American farmer 
has made and is making, not only to the 
well-being of this Nation, but to the rest 
of the world. We need to study and 
know better the contributions of agri- 
culture to the growth of our economy. 
We need to study and know just how we 
can improve the lot of this numerically 
and proportionately shrinking group in a 
constructive bipartisan spirit. We need 
to do these things as a simple matter of 
justice. We need to do these things be- 
cause there are many others primarily 
dependent on the production of this 
great basic force in our society. We are 
in the midst of a technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture that not only is ir- 
reversible—except for temporary adverse 
3 effects - but is rapidly accelerat- 

ng. 

It appears to me that the fundamental 
problem of our age in agriculture is how 
to convert the blessing of abundance— 
which makes possible our high level of 
living in the United States—as a benefit 
also to the farmers who make this 
possible. 

In a recent speech to the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk said, and I 
quote: 

The abundance of food and fiber that you 
produce is a powerful element in our na- 
tional strength. It is a powerful asset in 
the defense of our national interests and 
national life, and in promoting peace and 
freedom throughout the world. 

The miracle of American agriculture has 
not merely produced more and more food 
fora still-hungry world, It has turned men's 
hopes toward science and technology and 
their appetites away from plunder and con- 
quest. It has opened the historical possibil- 
ity of meeting by peaceful means the ele- 
mentary daily needs of the whole human 
race. 
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Our 1963 level of agricultural produc- 
tion again has achieved a new record. 
We can look forward to another year of 
supplies of food and fiber more than 
adequate to meet our domestic consump- 
tion and exports. Premier Khrushchev, 
lacking the incentives fundamental to 
our family farm system, is waging a pro- 
duction war on his own soil. There is 
no question that the U.S. farmer will 
continue to outproduce his Soviet coun- 
terpart year after year after year. It is 
worthy of note that the Soviet farm fail- 
ures are forcing a realinement of re- 
sources from armaments to fertilizer. 
Soviet agricultural failures are forcing 
some degree of disarmament. 

Mr. President, from my long experi- 
ence in agricultural affairs I have come 
to several basic conclusions, the most 
important one of which is that our 
American farmers will continue to pro- 
duce in abundance, and that this is 
fundamentally good. Itisafact. Itisa 
significant fact. Once we have recog- 
nized this basic consideration, we must 
start thinking how to use this God-given 
abundance as a fountainhead of oppor- 
tunity. This American agricultural pro- 
ductivity is one of the greatest assets 
in the free world. If we are competitive 
in both price and quality, and if we 
bargain effectively, we will find that our 
farm products are needed in commercial 
markets all over the world and in specia, 
export programs. In many areas of the 
world American technicians can be 
moved to help win the battle in other 
countries, especially the developing na- 
tions, for economic growth and freedom. 

Sometimes we in the United States 
leave the impression that the fruits of 
our farmers’ labors are so great that they 
are liabilities. To even imply remotely 
that we are getting rid of liabilities in 
our export market is to downgrade th’ 
commodity in the eyes of possible buyers. 
We have arrived at a stage where we can 
tell the world that our supplies of com- 
modities, while available for sale, will 
be liquidated only to a certain level, and 
that such liquidation will be orderly. 
Farmers and all the rest of us need a 
sane reserve policy, based on facts, not 
on prejudice. : 

Earlier, in the 1st session of the 88th 
Congress, I introduced proposed legisla- 
tion which would require Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish national food and fiber reserves. 
Such reserves would be declared essen- 
tial for our national security and safety 
and for the public health. It seems to 
me that such a policy is long overdue. 
Until we have clearly identified what 
we mean by adequate reserves of food 
and fiber, there will be difficult and pre- 
carious market conditions affecting the 
prices of agricultural products. 

We are in a period of potentially great 
changes in world trading patterns. Wit- 
ness the following facts: 

First. The continuing great depend- 
ence of the Chinese Communists on the 
free world for cereals; 

Second. The sudden and continuing 
dependence of the Soviet Union on the 
free world for supplies of feed grains 
and wheat; 
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Third. The European Economic Com- 
munity’s strenuous efforts to develop a 
cohesive agricultural policy; 

Fourth. The potential changes in pol- 
icy related to agricultural imports in 
the European Free Trade Association, 
especially in the United Kingdom; and 

Fifth. The expanding population in 
South America and Asia. 

Each of these factors has an implica- 
tion on our agricultural and commer- 
cial policy. 

While what is happening in every 
country of the world has implications 
on our farmers and farm policy, we 
cannot overlook the fact that agricul- 
ture is this Nation’s biggest business, 
with a gross income in 1963 of close to 
$41 billion. 

Although only 8 percent of our popu- 
lation is needed to produce the abun- 
dance that feeds and clothes us so well, 
enables us to export some $5 billion 
worth of products a year, and still have 
enough left over to show up as CCC in- 
ventory, that is not the whole picture. 

The fact is that, in addition to farm- 
ers, there are another 40 million people 
who make up our rural population, a 
large number of them engaged in small- 
town businesses that service and supply 
the farmer. In addition, some 10 mil- 
lion people have jobs storing, transport- 
ing, processing, and merchandising the 
products of agriculture. Another 6 mil- 
lion or so have jobs providing the sup- 
plies farmers use. Add them all up—the 
farmers, the small-town shopkeepers 
and bankers, the truckers, processors, 
wholesalers, and retailers—and we are 
talking about close to 40 percent of our 
population. 

It is not hard to see why the condi- 
tion of agriculture has such a strong 
effect on our whole national economy— 
and the reason for my strong concern 
with this portion of our economy. 

On Tuesday I had the privilege of dis- 
cussing this subject with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE], who delivered to the 
Senate a fine address on agricultural 
policy. 

Once again, while I agree with the 
President and with many of our col- 
leagues about the importance of the tax 
reduction bill, I wish to make it crystal- 
clear that the effect of the tax reduction 
bill will be vitiated and, for all practical 
purposes, will be dissipated if there is a 
substantial drop in agricultural income. 
We cannot, on the one hand, pump 
money back into the economy by a tax 
reduction and, on the other hand, lose 
the same money through a drop in agri- 
cultural income, and have anything else 
but trouble in the American economy. 

That is why, late last year, in the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress, I intro- 
duced a bill to provide for a new wheat 
policy. Wheat is one of the large agri- 
cultural commodities. That is, itis large 
in volume and is, of course, a product 
that generates considerable income. 
But the Nation faces the prospect, within 
a few months, of seeing the price of 
wheat in the domestic market and in 
world markets, as well, take a sudden 
drop. When that happens it will not 
only hurt the farm producers in the 
Wheat Belt of the United States, but it 
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will also take its toll in every area of the 
American economy. 

I do not speak of wheat because Min- 
nesota is a large wheat-producing State. 
To the contrary, it produces little for 
export or commercial sale. What little 
wheat Minnesota produces is for feed. 
Our agricultural economy consists pri- 
marily of feed grains, soybeans, cattle, 
pork, turkeys and other poultry, some 
perishable commodities, including vege- 
tables, and, of course, a substantial 
amount of corn, which can be classified 
as a feed grain. 

Nevertheless, the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, which services the finan- 
cial needs of the great Midwestern area 
of the United States, will be in shambles 
if the price of wheat drops to $1.30 or 
$1.25 a bushel. Congress could pass 15 
tax reduction bills, and still there could 
be a major depression in the Midwest 
unless something were done about agri- 
cultural policy. 

Let the Recorp be perfectly clear. 
First, I favor a tax reduction bill. It 
ought to have been passed long ago, I 
believe all American business can adjust 
itself to tax bills; but American business 
finds it difficult to adjust itself to uncer- 
tainty. It can adjust itself to injustices, 
but it cannot adjust itself to uncertainty 
and indefiniteness with respect to a tax 
policy. That is why I believe there 
should be prompt action on the tax bill. 
We are already late. 

But having said that, we ought not to 
deceive ourselves, because even if there 
is a tax reduction, we shall still not basi- 
cally affect the agricultural economy of 
America unless there is a better price 
structure for agricultural commodities. 
If the price structure drops, as is the 
case at present with cattle, taking a toll 
of many billions of dollars in the loss of 
income, or if the price structure of wheat 
should drop drastically, or if the price 
structure of pork should drop, which is 
entirely probable, there would be trouble 
beyond any possibility of measurement. 

Therefore, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, in speaking today on agricultural 
policy, merely puts up a warning flag 
and says that we in this body should 
take time to reexamine the policy and 
pass corrective measures, even though 
they may provide only temporary relief. 
We need to take a long look at agricul- 
tural policy, because the agricultural 
policy of today is based upon programs 
adopted in the 1930’s. American agri- 
culture in the 1960's is as different from 
the agriculture of the 1930's as the mod- 
ern jet airplane is different from the 
crate that was flown by the Wright 
brothers. We ought to recognize that 
fact. 

Of course there is another—and 
transcending—reason for our concern 
with agriculture. It is that the prod- 
ucts of the farm are continually and 
critically necessary to life itself. This 
also is the basic reason why, in an ever 
more urban society, all of us are as con- 
cerned with the efficient and effective 
marketing of farm products as with 
their production. 

There is no question that by any sta- 
tistical measurement the most distress- 
ing problem that confronts agriculture 
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is the underemployment and low income 
in many rural areas. 

There has been in effect for several 
years a program designed to lift the bur- 
den of poverty from some 15 million 
citizens living in rural areas. Of the 8 
million families in this country with in- 
comes of less than $2,500 a year, over half 
live in rural areas. More than one-fifth 
of the 22 million youths who live in rural 
areas are in poverty families—and each 
year 200,000 children are born into these 
families. 

What I have just described is of great 
concern, I am sure, to all Americans, 
since they refiect what is happening in 
the United States. Many steps have been 
taken to help underdeveloped rural areas 
move ahead. We need to know whether 
the work that now is being pursued will 
accomplish its objectives. We need to 
know whether more or less Government 
funds should be appropriated for this 
purpose. We need an objective appraisal 
of the results of the funds already spent. 
We need an objective appraisal as to 
how we can assist the some 75,000 vol- 
unteer leaders all over the country. The 
Nation needs to know more about these 
75,000 Rural Areas Development Com- 
mittee members and what they are ac- 
complishing. We need to know much 
more about the rural area development 
program, how it is working, and whether 
it is sufficiently extensive to do the work 
that is required. 

Another area that should be reviewed 
most carefully is that of our research 

and education activities. There has been 
much discussion regarding the fact that 
the research and educational institu- 
tions should shift their activities to a 
greater extent in the direction of pro- 
moting adjustments within agriculture 
and the discovery of new uses and new 
markets. Any group of people who have 
been oriented in certain directions tend 
to wish to continue their same activities 
since this is the line of least resistance. 
However, I must raise the question 
whether this is the area of greatest util- 
ity to the American farmer and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

There has been much talk and some 
results in the area of utilization research. 
However, I have a feeling that Senators 
are not satisfied with what has been 
accomplished to date in this area. I 
Know it is easy to say that we should 
spend money to find new uses for our 
abundant farm products. I would hope 
that the suggested policy Commission 
would study this entire area and make 
strong, specific recommendations. The 
Status quo may leave us in the status 
quo. 

The Commission also should make an 
intensive review of Public Law 480, our 
food-for-peace program, to determine 
how it can be extended and expanded 
without injuring commercial markets. 
Under the food-for-peace program, food 
has become an important form of for- 
eign economic assistance. Today, the 
food-for-peace program is an integral 
and vital part of the picture. In the 
9 years that the food-for-peace program 
has been in existence, we have been able 
to ship overseas a grand total of almost 
$13 billion worth of food. As economic 
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conditions permit, food-for-peace na- 
tions graduate to dollar markets. The 
food-for-peace program is both construc- 
tive and popular, and it has been the 
most successful market development 
program for commercial imports that 
this country has ever known. So every 
effort should be made to extend and ex- 
pand it. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
we should make better use of the curren- 
cies which are accumulated as a result of 
sales under title I of the food for peace 
program. 

Again and again I have reminded the 
American taxpayers and their represent- 
atives in Congress that we have wasted 
hundreds of millions of dollars that could 
well have been put to use had the Con- 
gress been willing to let the departments 
of this Government effectively use the 
currencies we have accumulated in coun- 
try after country as a result of the food- 
for-peace title I sales. Instead, Mr. 
President, we seem more concerned about 
giving the Appropriations Committee 
jurisdiction over these funds. As a re- 
sult, hundreds of millions of dollars of 
funds have been destroyed by inflation; 
projects that should have been built or 
developed have not even been com- 
menced; and opportunities to build bet- 
ter conditions in the world have been 
neglected because of our deep concern 
that the Appropriations Committee have 
its hands on every one of the so-called 
soft currency dollars. 

President Johnson is well aware of the 
potentials for good in our farm economy 
and its basic strength; I know of no 
President in this century more inti- 
mately acquainted than he with the 
needs of rural America and the problems 
of rural America. President Lyndon 
Johnson understands the American ag- 
ricultural economy, and is well aware of 
its needs, and he has a deep apprecia- 
tion of the problems that face our farm 
families. However, I am sure the Presi- 
dent would be the first to say that he 
could use much more information in re- 
gard to the long-range problems of 
American agriculture—where it is go- 
ing, what will happen to the family- 
sized farm, what we mean by “family- 
sized farm“; what products will be need- 
ed in the days ahead, how a shift can be 
made from the production of one com- 
modity to the production of another, is 
the proper role of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; and the proper extent of 
its activities. A host of questions need 
to be answered. A thorough study of 
these problems by a group that is rep- 
resentative of both the Government and 
the private community is needed. There- 
fore, I recommend the establishment of 
this Commission. 

However, in a recent letter to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
President Johnson raised some funda- 
mental questions when he said: 

If our democratic society is to thrive, it 
has a basic underlying need for free expres- 
sion by its people. Those citizens whose 
roots are in the soil have a special responsi- 
bility to participate in policy discussion and 
make recommendations to their Government. 
They are the source of the finest agriculture 
in all the world. 

We need to search for better ways ever 
responsive to changing conditions—to enable 
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our farmers and ranchers to share more fully 
in the bounty which they help create. In 
this endeavor, how can we use the pricing 
mechanism of the free market with more 
vitality than presently? In this endeavor, 
how can we better coordinate the role of 
Government with the area of the private 
sector, including farmers’ own institutions, 
in the marketing of farm products? In this 
endeavor, how can our efficiency in produc- 
ing and marketing be reflected in fair and 
open competition in the world’s markets? 
In this endeavor, what should we do to as- 
sure ourselves of adequate reserves? 

These are the questions that must be an- 
swered as you meet to study the issues and 
the facts underlying them. I will look for- 
ward with interest to your recommendations. 


In the letter the President raised a 
very important question that ought to be 
studied by Congress and by every farm 
organization in America, and ought to be 
a guideline for the bipartisan National 
Commission on Agricultural Policy 
which I am recommending today. It 
does us no good to wring our hands about 
the state of agriculture or to complain 
about the high cost of agricultural pro- 
grams unless we are willing objectively 
to analyze what these programs are do- 
ing, how were they created, under what 
conditions were they created, and how 
they meet present conditions. I believe 
a careful examination will show a need 
for careful review of the agricultural 
policy. There is general recognition, for 
example, that cotton is in trouble. Ac- 
tually, cotton has been in economic 
trouble for some time. 

The programs under which we have 
been operating have lost us markets both 
at home and abroad, have virtually de- 
stroyed the functioning of a free market 
and the various services attendant there- 
to, have required us to establish a costly 
export subsidy system, not only for cot- 
ton, but also for goods manufactured 
from cotton, and have been generally 
unsatisfactory in many other ways. 

We should eliminate, or at least 
modify, such programs; and I am happy 
to say the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] and I have proposed an alter- 
native program which makes much more 
sense. It would provide compensatory 
payments to cotton producers, so that 
our cotton could be sold in the world 
market, and at the same time U.S. cotton 
producers—who face higher costs—can 
have reasonable returns from their labor 
and their investment. 

It is time we stopped the use of acreage 
controls, quotas, regulations, and compli- 
ance checks on the cotton farmers. 
Fundamentally, there is general recogni- 
tion, both at home and abroad, thai this 
program needs a major overhaul. How- 
ever, it may well be that other programs 
will be found to be undesirable in terms 
of national policy. The proposed blue 
— Commission should examine all of 
them. 

As part of the Commission’s activities, 
I suggest that it examine the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has a very important and signifi- 
cant role to play in helping American 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I wish to make quite 
clear the fact that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been a very important, 
constructive force for our agricultural 
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economy; but I think the time has 
come—in view of the size of the Corpora- 
tion, the vast inventories it holds, the 
number of employees it has, and the 
scope of its operations—when a com- 
mission such as the one I am propos- 
ing should examine the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I do not 
point an accusing finger at the CCC; 
I merely recommend a careful audit of 
its operations and a good look at the ag- 
ricultural policy of the Government. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
does have, and will continue to have, an 
important, significant role in helping our 
farmers. However, it was never orga- 
nized to do the business of the coopera- 
tives; it was never organized to take over 
the functions of the grain trade and the 
merchants in food and fiber. It was de- 
signed to help farmers in marketing, but 
not to take over the marketplace. None 
of us ever visualized that its activities 
would at times result in lower farm com- 
modity prices. 

I want to make quite clear the fact that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
as its primary objective the improve- 
ment of farm income. Therefore, any 
action by it which depresses farm in- 
come is contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of the law. So let every action of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be 
measured by that standard. It is against 
the background of my major concern 
for the entire field of agriculture that I 


recommend that there be established a 


National Farm Policy Commission. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a joint resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a bipartisan commission to 
make a detailed study of our food and 
fiber policies. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the joint resolution printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 146) 
providing for the establishment of a bi- 
partisan commission to make a study and 
investigation of the food and fiber pol- 
icies of the United States, introduced by 
Mr. HumPpuHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this joint resolu- 
tion may be cited as the “Commission on 
United States Food and Fiber Policy Act.” 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
bipartisan commission to be known as the 
Commission on United States Food and 
Fiber Policy (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
twenty-five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent as follows: 

(1) Five to be appointed from persons en- 
gaged in farming; 

(2) Five to be appointed from persons 
engaged in the marketing of farm commod- 
ities or products; 

(3) Five to be appointed from persons en- 
gaged in the processing of farm commodities; 

(4) Five to be appointed from the gen- 
eral public; and 
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(5) Five to be appointed from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(c) Vacancies in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(d) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission to serve 
as chairman. 

(e) Thirteen members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Members of the Commission 


appointed from the Federal Government 


shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services as 
officers or employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but they shall be reimbursed by the 
Commission for travel and, in lieu of sub- 
sistence, a per diem allowance in the amount 
authorized under the Travel Expenses Act 
of 1949, as amended, for Federal employees. 

(b) Each member of the Commission ap- 
pointed from private life shall, whenever the 
President determines such action necessary 
or appropriate, receive compensation for 
each day on which the member is engaged 
in the performance of duties of the Commis- 
sion, and shall be reimbursed by the Com- 
mission for travel and, in lieu of subsist- 
ence, a per diem allowance in the amount 
authorized under the Travel Expenses Act 
of 1949, as amended, for Federal employees. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable in accordance with 
the provisions of the civil services laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as au- 
thorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive study and investigation of 
any and all matters which relate to the food 
and fiber policies of the United States and 
of the direct and indirect effect of such 
policies on all segments of our society. In 
carrying out such study and investigation 
the Commission shall give special considera- 
tion to— 

(1) the import and export policies and 
practices of foreign nations with respect to 
food and fiber and the effect of those policies 
on the United States; 

(2) the various systems used by this Na- 
tion for marketing of agricultural com- 
modities and products; 

(3) the effectiveness of our present policies 
in the use of food internationally, and how 
such policies might be improved; 

(4) the problems of rural poverty in the 
United States; 

(5) the strategic reserve policies of the 
United States; 

(6) the cost of and the benefits derived 
from the various food and fiber programs of 
this Nation; and 

(7) the method of extending and expand- 
ing Public Law 480 without injuring com- 
mercial markets. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the 
President, not more than eighteen months 
after the date of enactment of this joint 
resolution, a report of its findings and rec- 
ommendations with respect to the food and 
fiber policies of the United States. The 
Commission shall cease to exist thirty days 
after the submission of its report. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
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money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be n to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter written 
to me by Alvin E, Oliver, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Food Dealers 
National Association. I am pleased to 
have the support of this association for 
a Commission on the U.S. Food and Fiber 
Policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRAIN & FEED DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1964. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On behalf of 
the leadership of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association, I wish to congratulate 
you on your efforts to establish a bipartisan 
Presidential Commission to conduct a thor- 
ough study of national and international 
food and fiber needs. 

A continuing appraisal of farm program 
objectives, strategic reserve needs, the need 
for additional reserves to help stabilize price 
swings in periods of short supply, the ob- 
jectives of international commodity agree- 
ments or arrangements for feed grains and 
livestock is of utmost value to the competi- 
tive vitality of this rich agricultural nation. 

A farm policy task force of this associa- 
tion has been reviewing the needs for a 
strategic and/or stabilizing grain reserve. In 
a recent meeting they endorsed unanimously 
your proposal for a bipartisan Presidential 
Commission to study the needs of our na- 
tional and international food and fiber 
requirements. 

Our task force is composed of marketing 
specialists from small and large companies. 
These men are primarily concerned with pro- 
grams which will enhance our trading posi- 
tion in world commerce. They recognize 
that adjustments are costly and should be 
pursued with complete regard for human 
problems involved. 

It is from this interest that I wish to 
offer the services of this national association, 
the farm policy task force, or individual of- 
ficers of the national to participate in the 
study of the proposed Commission. 

Enclosed is a list of the officers of this 
association and the members of the farm 
policy task force. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN E. OLIVER, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE Farm Police TASK FORCE, GRAIN & FEED 
DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Madison Clement, chairman, Clement 
Grain Co., Waco, Tex. 

Dean Daniels, McMaster Grain Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Dean Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
Kans. 

Carl Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Loren Johnson, executive vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., New York, N.Y. 

Frank Miller, president, the Ohio Grain 
Co., Milford Center, Ohio. 

William Pearce, vice president, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hamill Verner, manager, Grain Merchand- 
ising, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, III. 

OFFICERS OF THE GRAIN & FEED DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

H. V. Nootbaar, president, H. V. Nootbaar 

& Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
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E. Dean Evans, Sr., first vice president, 
Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kans. 

Sam L. Rice, Jr., second vice president, the 
Rice Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Frank Heffelfinger II, third vice president, 
Peavey Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice president, 
Washington, D.C. j 

Herbert L. Sharp, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that many other groups have ex- 
pressed their interest in the proposed 
Commission. I have discussed this pro- 
posal with Members of the other body, 
Members who have a long record of serv- 
ice to American agriculture. I would 
expect to see companion bills introduced 
in the House of Representatives. It 
seems to me that, if we follow the pro- 
cedure of establishing a national farm 
or agricultural policy commission, we 
can do a great deal to help the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its duties. We 
can do a great deal to give guidance to 
the President of the United States in 
overall agricultural policy. We might 
be able to do a great deal to bring about 
better coordination and cooperation 
among the farm organizations them- 
selves, who are now far apart in many 
of their views and proposals. This is 
most regrettable, but it is a condition 
that we must face. 

I am of the opinion that if we could 
obtain an objective analysis of farm 
policy over the past 25 years, as to how 
it was established, what purposes it was 
designed to fulfill, whether present farm 
and agricultural policies meet current 
needs, and whether those policies meet 
the needs of the future, we would be 
doing a great deal to bring about a new 
solidarity in American agriculture which 
would benefit the entire Nation. 

I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Agriculture will look upon the joint res- 
olution with sympathy and support. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


secretary-treasurer, 


MILLIONAIRES WHO PAY NO 
TAXES—HOW MANY DO IT: THE 
UNLIMITED CHARITABLE DEDUC- 
TION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
time ago, I announced that I would seek 
recognition a number of times before the 
tax bill came to the floor, but that I 
would seek recognition after all the busi- 
ness of the day had been concluded, so 
that the statements I would have to make 
about the tax system of the country 
could not be interpreted by anyone as a 
delaying tactic to slow up the progress 
of the tax bill. 

Since I understand that all business 
for the day has now been concluded, I 
therefore believe it appropriate to seek 
recognition to discuss the so-called un- 
limited charitable deduction which is 
now incorporated in the tax statutes of 
the country. 

MILLIONAIRES WHO PAY NO TAXES 


Mr. President, some weeks ago I put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD informa- 
tion from the Treasury showing that in 
1959 there were 20 taxpayers in the 
United States with adjusted gross in- 
comes of $500,000 or more per year who 
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paid no Federal income taxes whatso- 
ever—not 1 penny. Since that time a 
number of people have asked me how it 
was done. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has written to tell me that in 15 of 
the 20 cases these individuals paid no 
taxes primarily—although not ex- 
clusively—because of the unlimited 
charitable deduction provision of the tax 
laws. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated November 18, 
1963, as well as table 1, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1963. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Douctas: This is in reply to 
point 1 of your letter of November 5, 1963. 
The 20 returns with adjusted gross income 
over $500,000 that were nontaxable in 1959 
were nontaxable primarily because of the 
unlimited charitable contribution provision. 
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There were two cases in which the primary 
cause of nontaxability was interest paid, one 
of which was due to the purchase of securi- 
ties on margin. There was one due to oil 
venture deductions, one due to expenses of 
an estate settlement, and the rest due to un- 
limited charitable contributions. Most of 
these contributions were in the form of prop- 
erty, usually stock. On the average, untaxed 
appreciation in value represented about 75 
percent of the total contribution. 

The main source of income in all cases 
was from investments, One individual de- 
rived most of his income from interest. Four 
had capital gains as their main source of 
income and dividends constituted the main 
income source for the others. Only nine re- 
turns showed some income from salary or 
director's fees; i.e., sources of income other 
than investments. Of these six were Officers 
of corporations. 

Additional information for the period 1958 
to 1960 for 19 of these returns may be found 
on page 244 of part I of the hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, A table 
showing untaxed appreciation in property 
value and additional tax if unlimited chari- 
table contributions were eliminated for a 
somewhat different set of returns is on page 
245 of the same volume. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovctas DILLON. 


TABLE 1.— Number of returns by effective tax rates based on adjusted gross income by income 
classes: All returns with adjusted gross income of $500,000 or more, 1959 


Effective tax rate (percent) 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


THE PROVISION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
is the unlimited charitable deduction 
which allows some millionaires to escape 
paying any Federal income taxes at all, 
while the ordinary wage earner in the 
United States has 20 percent of his tax- 
able income withheld at the source, week 
by week, month by month, and year by 
year? What is this provision which 
made it possible for people with incomes 
of $1 million a year, $2 million a year, 
and $5 million a year and more to pay 
nothing in Federal income taxes and 
hence nothing to support the Govern- 
ment which protects him as it does all 
others, while the average person with a 
wife and two children and $5,000 a year 
would pay about $440 a year in income 
taxes? 

The provision of the law is that, if 
the taxes paid—and I emphasize this— 
and the charitable deductions made in 
any 1 year—and both of these terms 
apply—and in 8 out of 10 of the preced- 
ing years, if they exceed 90 percent of the 
individual’s “taxable income,” then he 
can take an unlimited deduction for 
charitable contributions rather than 
only the 20- or 30-percent limitation in 
the law for other people which has the 
effect of freeing him from paying taxes. 

As you can see, the ordinary person 
cannot deduct more than 20 or 30 per- 
cent of his income. He probably could 


not contribute more even if he wanted 
to, for he would then have no income to 
pay for the necessities of life. But high- 
income people, by giving away assets 
which have appreciated in yalue, can 
meet the test with little difficulty. 
RELATIVELY EASY TO QUALIFY 


For those with incomes from oil and 
gas, or dividends, or capital gains or 
numerous of the other loopholes of the 
tax laws, it becomes relatively easy to 
qualify for this provision and, hence, to 
go tax free. 

First of all, the provision is that taxes 
paid, plus charitable contributions, must 
equal 90 percent of taxable income. It 
should be recalled that half of a capital 
gain never enters into taxable income. It 
should also be recalled that things like 
the depletion allowance and intangible 
drilling and development costs do not en- 
ter into taxable income. As a conse- 
quence, the taxable income of those with 
large incomes from capital gains or from 
oil and gas or from other sources of in- 
come which are given special privileges 
in the tax laws, may in fact be only 10 
or 20 or 30 percent of their total income. 
Because of this, by making a relatively 
small contribution many wealthy people 
can qualify for the unlimited charitable 
deductions and can escape taxes alto- 
gether. I gave an example in December 
of a man with an income in 1 year of 
about $28 million who had no taxable in- 
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come at all. He could qualify by making 
no contributions—or dollar contribu- 
tions. 

Another taxpayer who pays a 75-per- 
cent rate could qualify by making only a 
charitable contribution of 15 percent of 
his taxable income. This is relatively 
easy to do. 

Once qualified, a person can become 
tax free by giving away assets which cost 
him very little but which have a large ap- 
praised or real market value. 

PAYS NO CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


In addition to this, if a person contrib- 
utes a capital asset to charity—and char- 
ities are very broadly defined and include 
a great many personal and private foun- 
dations and political propaganda insti- 
tutions, which many of us feel have 
almost no relation to charity—the 
individual pays no capital gains tax at 
all. 

For example, in the table which I shall 
shortly introduce into the Recor, there 
is a taxpayer who contributed to charity 
an asset for which he paid $466,902. The 
fair market value of this asset was, how- 
ever, given as $21.6 million. He was able 
to deduct not the cost of the asset, or a 
little less than $500,000, but the so-called 
present market value of the asset, or $21.6 
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million. Thus, by putting out half a mil- 
lion dollars, he got a net deduction of 
$21 million. 

Furthermore, ordinarily he would pay 
a capital gains tax of a maximum of 45 
percent of the appreciated value of this 
asset. But in the case of the unlimited 
charitable deduction he does not have to 
pay the capital gains tax. As a conse- 
quence, in the example I have given, the 
particular taxpayer would have paid an 
additional $6.2 million in taxes in the 
year he made the gain from the capital 
asset he contributed. But he did not 
pay $6.2 million because of this special 
provision in the tax laws. Thus, he not 
only saved millions in taxes that he 
otherwise would have owed on his capital 
gains, but this deduction was also used 
to offset the taxes on other income that 
he had in that year—and I wish to em- 
phasize that point—for a total of over 
$6 million in taxes he would otherwise 
have paid. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks a table giving 14 
examples of taxpayers claiming the un- 
limited charitable deduction be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—Partial listing of contributors claiming unlimited deduction 


ga 

B 
J 
SA 


deduction 


2 
3 
j 


Fair market Additional 
value of Untaxed tax if 
appreciation | unlimited 
pro charitable 

value deductions 

not allowed 
(AS = ae SS EAs Eee , 622, 799 118, 467 $6, 251, 548 
Bt. , 930, 458 456, 132 3, 541, 496 
Cc. 545, 668 331, 931 2, 018, 258 
Dt 441, 535 407, 325 867, 025 
El 325, 529 784, 783 1, 389, 141 
Fr , 737, 530 682, 488 1, 029, 227 
G.. 847, 714 791, 303 153, 167 
Bs 579, 482 201, 337 145, 444 
OES 390, 074 270, 155 113, 881 
Jie 232, 471 163, 451 105, 669 
.. 145, 767 137, 271 62, 765 
— . —— 110, 152 82, 250 27, 996 
S . eee 103, 680 74, 601 37, 230 
sett apie I E T FOIRE TA EIA 31, 960 14, 418 2, 969 
—— ͤ— —— 43, 044, 819 42, 515, 912 15, 745, 816 
DN ise Ea ROSES Sst 3, 036, 851 1, 124, 701 


1 Include donations to private foundations. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Legislative Counsel. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. These are not neces- 
sarily the same taxpayers as in the list 
of 20 persons who paid no tax, which 
list has been previously inserted in the 
RECORD. 

SMALL CONTRIBUTIONS—BIG TAX SAVINGS 

These 14 people, by making contribu- 
tions of property or stock or other assets 
which originally cost them a total of $1.3 
million, were able to deduct $45 million 
from their tax returns and, at the same 
time, save $15.7 million in taxes which 
they would otherwise have been required 
to pay. 

For example, taxpayer B donated an 
asset for which he paid $376,090. The 
fair market value of this asset was $10.8 
million which he was allowed to deduct. 
Furthermore, he did not pay 83% million 
he would otherwise have paid on the ap- 
preciated value or capital gain of this 
asset as well as other taxes he would have 
owed. Finally, he used this deduction 


as an offset against taxes he might owe 
on any other income he received. In 
this case, the tax savings was approxi- 
mately 10 times the cost of the asset 
he actually contributed. 

In these 14 examples the average cost 
of the asset contributed by the taxpay- 
ers was $95,000. They, however, could 
deduct the market value of the assets 
whose average value was $3.1 million. 
And by making a contribution of an 
average of $95,000 in cost to them, they 
avoided paying an average tax of $1.1 
million in capital gains, and other taxes, 
or over 10 times the cost of the asset. 

In addition, they could offset the aver- 
age value of the deduction which for the 
14 averaged $3.1 million against other in- 
come they had. This is how they escape 
taxation. 

DONATIONS TO PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


One would think that this was enough. 
But in 8 of the 14 cases the donations 
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included—and may well have primarily 
consisted of—donations to private foun- 
dations—many of them the personal 
foundations of the taxpayer involved. 
They could therefore donate an asset 
with an average cost of about $100,000. 
They avoided paying taxes on the capital 
gains and other income on the average 
of about 10 times that much, or $1 mil- 
lion. On the average, they had an addi- 
tional $2 million to write off against other 
income, and by donating the asset to 
their personal foundations they could, 
for all practical purposes, use that asset 
even though it supposedly had been 
donated to a charity. 
WORKS OF ART 


Let me give some examples. Under 
this provision, a person owning a valu- 
able painting could donate it to his 
private foundation, avoid paying the 
capital gains on the increase in value, 
write off other income against the mar- 
ket value of this painting, and under 
present law, still have the use of the 
painting as a loan from his personal 
foundation to hang over his mantelpiece. 

That is a very frequently used form of 
the tax racket—making a donation of 
a painting but retaining it during one’s 
lifetime. 

Also in the painting racket there is no 
clear appraisal of market value. One 
could get a painting which originally cost 
$1,000, and then could get some putative 
expert to affirm that the painting has 
gone up in value because of the popular- 
ity of the painter and have it valued at 
$10,000, $15,000, or $50,000. For ex- 
ample, we all know that the paintings of 
the French impressionist school 40 years 
ago had only a nominal value. Now 
paintings by Monet, Renoir, and Degas 
are valued at scores of thousands of 
doilars. Increased values can be at- 
tributed even though they are nonex- 
istent. 

More often than not, if one reads the 
first-rate study that Representative 
Patman has made of the foundations in 
the United States—and I urge that the 
study be required reading for all Mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the 
press—this taxpayer could make himself 
and his wife, and his sons, and his 
daughters, and even in a Gilbert and 
Sullivan phrase, “his sisters, and his 
cousins, and his aunts” officers of his 
private foundation from which they could 
draw salaries and from which they too 
could have use of the asset which had 
been donated to a charity in order to 
qualify this. millionaire for the unlim- 
ited charitable deduction. 

Those who fell in that category 
escaped paying taxes on any kind on ex- 
ceedingly large incomes. 

JEWELRY DONATION 

Mr. Philip Stern, in a forthcoming 
book on tax loopholes entitled, “The 
Great Treasury Raid”—which is a very 
apt title, for I have read the proofs on 
the book, and I suggest that the book 
should be read by everyone—gives an 
example of a wealthy lady who gave 
her jewelry valued at $39,400 to her own 
private foundation. She then took a 
tax deduction of $39,400 but the jewelry 
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remained locked up in her safe deposit 
box, so she said. Thus, the benefit to 
her was a tax deduction of $39,400, but, 
as Mr. Stern states, the benefit to char- 
ity was zero. 

WATERFRONT RIGHTS 


Another example from Mr. Stern’s 
book is that of a taxpayer who donated 
to his private foundation the very val- 
uable waterfront rights of his lakeshore 
home. He got a tax saving of the 
amount of the “commercial waterfront 
rights” but charity did not benefit for 
the rights were not sold. Thus, he got 
a tax savings equal to the market value 
of the commercial rights of the property 
but kept the use of them for his private 


urposes. 
S Mr. President, the unlimited charita- 
ble deduction is one of the provisions 
in our tax code which is most abused. 
The ordinary taxpayer feels a great 
sense of injustice when he sees these 
gimmicks which allow millionaires to go 
tax free while he contributes a minimum 
of 20 percent of the first $2,000 of tax- 
able income he receives to the Govern- 
ment. The ordinary taxpayer pays for 
our planes, and tanks, and guns, but 
these millionaires do not. 

I wish to emphasize that I use the 
words “these millionaires” rather than 
“the millionaires,” 

He pays for the interest on our debt, 
but the millionaires do not. He pays 
for the aid to our veterans and Federal 
payments to the poor and to the weak 
and for public improvements throughout 
the land, but many of these wealthy 
taxpayers do not. He supports our 
atomic energy program, flights to the 
moon, and our troops in Europe. But 
the millionaire oil operators and those 
with unlimited charitable deductions and 
those with capital gains in many cases 
pay not 1 red cent to defend our country 
and to pay for the needed programs of 
the United States. 

Furthermore, as we all know, there 
are great abuses among many of the 
private foundations so that some of the 
funds which are supposedly contributed 
to religious or charitable foundations, in 
fact, go to those who are propagandizing 


in a violently political way through the 


radio and by press releases and by tele- 
vision against what the majority of 
Americans believe to be the best inter- 
ests of our country. In fact, it is not 
unfair to say that there are millionaires 
paying no taxes whatsoever who are 
making so-called charitable contribu- 
tions to their personal and private foun- 
dations for the purpose of complaining 
about the high tax rates and excessive 
Government expenditures to which they 
neither pay nor contribute. How ironic. 

I know it may be said that some of 
this money goes to worthwhile private 
charities and educational institutions 
and therefore the unlimited charitable 
deduction is justified. In the first place, 
a great deal of the money goes not to 
such institutions, but to those that are 
far less worthy, and in many cases very 
little reaches the public as a whole. 
But even in the case of money given to 
worthy institutions, worthy as these may 
be, they are not more worthy than the 
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common enterprise of the Unitéd States 
of America. To absolve oneself com- 
pletely from the support of the common 
activity of the Nation as expressed in 
the Government by making a contribu- 
tion to some private charity seems to me 
not to be a worthy act. 


WHOSE OX IS GORED? 


In this connection, I have received 
telegrams of protest against my amend- 
ment to do away with .the unlimited 
charitable deduction from two very fa- 
mous men who are presidents of so- 
called Ivy League colleges and universi- 
ties. These are very fine institutions. 
I attended one of them. They want to 
have the unlimited charitable deduction 
continued because they think it would 
bring in some money for them. I do not 
criticize their point of view. I think it 
is narrow. It is based primarily upon 
thinking of their own institutions, and 
not of the general good. This is a temp- 
tation to which all of us are very likely 
to succumb. But, important as the col- 
leges of the Ivy League are, I do not re- 
gard them as of equal importance to the 
United States of America, and I do not 
believe that their maintenance should 
be given complete priority over the com- 
mon activities of the United States. 

There is an Ivy League university—I 
do not say it is one of those from whose 
president I received a telegram—which 
has as its slogan, “For God, for country, 
and for Yale.” I hope the students or 
graduates of that university do not sug- 
gest that that is in ascending order of 
importance—that God should be at the 
lowest point in importance, country at 
the next level, and Yale at the top. It 
seems to me in this case it should be in 
descending order of importance—God 
first, country next, and Yale; important, 
yes, but at a lower level than that of 
either God or country. I am not saying 
that the president of Yale telegraphed 
me, and I want to respect the sanctity 
of correspondence; but I think a course 
in ethics might be instituted for presi- 
dents of our great colleges, so that they 
might develop a hierarchy of values. 

In the Finance Committee a few days 
ago I offered an amendment to eliminate 
the unlimited charitable deduction pro- 
vision. I was encouraged that I received 
three votes. The amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 14 to 3. This is one 
vote more than I usually get in support 
of my motions. But the issue is im- 
portant, and I serve notice that I shall 
vote to amend the tax bill, when it comes 
to the floor, to eliminate unlimited char- 
itable deductions, so that wealthy men 
will have to be content with a 30-percent 
deduction, which seems to me to be ade- 
quate for all normal purposes. 

I yield the floor, and suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


January 16 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Calendar 
No. 798, Senate Resolution 249. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 249) providing additional funds 
for the investigation of migratory labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 249) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 22, 
Eighty-eighth Congress, first session, au- 
thorizing an investigation of migratory labor, 
agreed to March 14, 1963, is amended by 


striking out “$68,750” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 873,750“. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, under the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.), under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday, January 20, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 16, 1964: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Sierra Leone. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Edward J. Brenner, of New Jersey, to be 
Commissioner of Patents, vice David Lowell 
Ladd, resigned. 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


Maj. Gen. Fred M, Dean, U.S. Air Force, of 
Florida, to be an Assistant Director, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named person to be lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Jan R. Dazey 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 


Thomas E. Langmann Roger D. Williams 
Stephen D. Csintyan John A. MacDonald 
David J. Bain Cameron A. Hatfield 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 

Allen E. Rolland 
James L. Walker 
William L. Avery 
David W. Proudfoot 
James A. McIntosh 
James L. Mueller 
Richard J. Kiessel 
Joseph H. Discenza 


Frederick D. Smith 
Charles W. Morgan 
John G. Denninger, Jr. 
Theodore A. Somes 
Arthur R. Gandt 

John W. Brittain 
Lawrence M, Schilling 
David W. Robinette 


David H. Withers David H. Whitten 
Leonard J. Pichini Harvey L. Wahnquist, 
William S. Haight Jr. 
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Jon P. Ryan Thomas H. Lloyd, Jr. 
Harry A. Allen Thomas W. Boerger 
Joseph L. Valenti Albert F. Baken 
Lance A. Eagan William S. Murray 


Richard B. O'Keefe George E. Mason 
Hugh L. Thomas, Jr. Norman H. Huff 
William J. Wallace, Jr. Clifford E. Banner 
Eugene Hornstein Don M. Keehn 
John A. Wuestneck Thomas D. Smith 
Arthur E. Henn Daniel M. White 
John T. Mason Thomas F. McGrath, 
Joseph H. Sanford Im 
Joseph J. Smith Thomas S. Whipple 
Laurence J. Dallaire, Michael J. Schiro 

Jr. Harold L. Bonnet 
Peter C. Hennings Arthur W. Mergner, Jr. 
Ronald C. Zinzer Elmer Sorensen, JT. 
Walter M. Coburn Danial T. Koenig 
Henry B. Traver Frederick A. Kelley 
William H. Spence James H. Lightner 
John K. Andrews Raymond D. Bland 
Wade M. Moncrief, Jr. James F. Greene, Jr. 
David S. Gemmell Wayne P. Stevens 
Richard V.Consigli Jack W, Whiting, Jr. 
Carl H. Burkhart Phillip J. Bull 
Joseph P. Dibella Harry N. Hutchins, III 
Neal Mahan Thomas W. Watkins, 
George E. Archer, Jr. 1II 
Glenn E. Haines David V. Hastings 
Timothy G. McKinna Lyman V. Root 
Peter T. Muth Hugh W. Nabors 
Richard E. Shrum Francis J. Stadnicki 
David T. Boyle Robert D. Markoff 
William A. Borchers Stewart B. Morgan 
Edward K. Roe, Jr. Raymond J. Hout- 
Michael O. Murtagh tekier 
Joseph L. Crowe, Jr. David K. Carey 
Anthony J. Soltys Louis M. Casale 
William H. Roth John M. McCann 
William C. Heming Peter M. Bernstein 
James A. Umberger Robert E. McDonough, 
Kwang-Ping Hsu Jr. 
Robert A. Bastek Joseph R. Finelli 
Alexander C. McKean, Herbert M. Hurst 

Jr. Richmond D, Green- 
Larry D. Brooks ough, Jr. 
Francis W. Mooney Thomas J. Kenney 
Ronald M. Potter John C. Schmidtman 
Richard C. Blaschke Robert F. Boysen, Jr. 
Stephen H. Hines James G. McElroy 
George A. Casimer James F. Sanders 
Robert K. Blaschike Ralph D. Meyer 
Thomas P. Keane Bly R. Elder 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the 
appropriate provisions of chapter 835, title 
10, United States Code, as amended. All 
officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 

CAPTAIN TO MAJOR 
Line of the Air Force 


Abbott, Macklyn, 64659A. 
Abbott, Richard L., 20074A. 
Abelman, Robert M., 20082A. 
Abercrombie, William R., Jr., 20083A. 
Ace, Robert K., 26863A. 

Acker, William J., 42939A. 
Acquaviva, Onorio, 42373A. 
Adair, Robert E., 24593A. 
Adams, James A., Jr., 21537A. 
Adams, Lester M., Jr., 19980A. 
Adams, William E., 25874A. 
Adams, William E., 43236A. 
Addison, Hoyt E., 42972A. 
Agnew, William D., Jr., 42918A. 
Aires, Francis L., 43019A. 
Aitken, Charles P., 42358A. 
Albertazzie, Ralph D., 42356A. 
Albrecht, Henry K., 43489A. 
Alden, George B., 19986A. 
Alexander, George, 42618A. 
Alexczuk, Serge, 52773A. 
Alford, Joel L., 43359A. 
Alleman, Joy G., 43470A. 
Allen, Alfred S., 21805A. 

Allen, Jesse M., 28239A. 

Allen, Ronald G., 43047A. 
Allen, Russell L., 43469A. 


Alley, Fred C., 42858A. 
Allison, Clark H., 20087A. 
Allison, Herbert E., 42817A. 
Allison, Philip J., 42522A. 
Almon, John S., 43069A. 
Alvis, William H., 64704A. 
Alvord, Ray W., 19995A. 
Aman, William G., Jr., 20088A. 
Ambrose, Robert F., 21666A. 
Amerio, Umberto M., 43553A. 
Andersen, David O., 20420A. 
Anderson, Earl, 43577A. 
Anderson, Joe, 20814A. 
Anderson, Joe E., Jr., 20090A. 
Anderson, John E., 26854A. 
Anderson, John W., 40725A. 
Anderson, Richard L., 28285A. 
Anderson, Robert H., 24448A. 
Anderson, Robert S., 26855A. 
Anderson, Thomas A., 20091A. 
Andreason, Allan K., 43377A. 
Andress, Joe O., 52837A. 
Andrews, Jean J. 26501A. 
Andrews, Richard T., 24829A. 
Anlian, Edward, 64682A. 
Anna, Lloyd P., 21528A. 
Archer, Harold L., 42317A. 
Archer, Roy E., 42754A. 

Argo, Marion L., 43554A. 
Aronovsky, Alvin J., 64658A. 
Ash, Curtis E., 43084A. 
Ashbaker, Joseph L., 23949A. 
Ashmore, James W., Jr., 23942A. 
Ashmore, Jehu D., 43555A. 
Asseo, Sam, 24803A. 

Atkins, Herbert L., 25879A. 
Atkins, Robert L., 43183A. 
Aton, Bert B., 20094A. 
Austin, Coy L., 27693A. 
Austin, Herbert W., 42989A. 
Austin, Robert B., 52881A. 
Avery, Bobby R., 20095A. 
Ayers, James W., 42312A. 
Aylsworth, Warren, 42416A. 
Baader, Theodore J., 40743A. 
Babel, William T., 42909A. 
Bach, Maurice D., 25549A. 
Bach, Roy E., 18810A. 
Bachman, Hal D., 42493A. 
Bacot, Edward L., 20421A. 
Bahl, James F., 21706A. 
Bailey, Edward D., 43303A. 
Bailey, Jack E., 52852A. 
Bailey, Stanley L., 43249A. 
Baker, Forest E., 41556A. 
Baker, Henry D., Jr., 23864A. 
Baker, Mack E., 64624A. 
Baker, William O., 43655A. 
Balke, Arthur C., Jr., 20556A. 
Ballantyne, Glenn C., 52875A. 
Ballew, Wilson L., 42344A. 
Ballou, David B., 42673A. 
Bancroft, Earl F'., 21583A. 
Bandini, Alfred, Jr., 42631A. 
Barbato, John, 43004A. 
Barbee, Alfred C., 28253A. 
Barbena, Martin W., 43378A. 
Barker, George C., 43027A, 
Barnard, Victor R., 42834A. 
Barnes, Elmer L., 28269A. 
Barnes, Wilbur E., 42623A. 
Barnes, William E., 26870A. 
Barone, Ben A., 26843A. 
Barousse, Roy A., 43142A. 
Barrett, Michael J., Jr., 28173A. 
Barrett, Richard E., 43297A. 
Barrett, Robert L., 43556A. 
Barrett, Wilfred D., 43398A. 
Barrows, Earl J., 43128A. 
Barry, Frank E., 42984A. 
Barry, Jack, Jr., 20098A. 
Barry, Joseph A., 428444. 
Bartling, Martin H., 42801A. 
Barwick, DeWitt H., 42544A. 
Batchelor, Edward, 20100A. 
Bath, Frank J., Jr., 26899A. 
Bauer, Donald L., 43207A. 
Baugh, William J., 20568A. 
Baxter, Llewellyn H., 52827A. 
Baxter, Walter H., III. 20103A. 
Bayer, Edwin R., 24811A. 


Bayer, Oscar, 26499A. 

Bayliss, Charles E., 27712A, 
Beall, James R., 20073A. 

Beall, Thomas N., 43134A. 
Beaman, James A., Jr., 20070A. 
Bean, Thomas R., 20873A. 
Beard, William J., 24787A. 
Beasley, Harold L., 42996A. 
Beaton, Ralph M., 42682A. 
Beaulieu, Joseph P., Jr., 26891A. 
Beaver, Homer E., 

Beck, Edwin H., 27717A. 

Beck, Gerold R., 20883A. 
Becker, William J., 64654A. 
Bee, Thomas G., 27684A. 
Beech, Harold W., 42683A. 
Beeson, John D., 20475A. 
Begley, Burriss N., 42523A. 
Behan, Joseph F., 43502A. 
Behnke, Paul J., 25885A. 
Behnken, Kenneth L., 43034A. 
Bell, George W., 20106A. 

Bell, Jack W., 42326A. 

Bell, John O., 43228A. 

Bell, Robert J., 43632A. 
Bellows, Richard M., 42423A. 
Bender, Guy D., 43413A. 
Benedict, Andrew S., 42836A. 
Benedict, John C., 42604A. 
Benefield, Tommie D., 25545A. 
Benigno, Benjamin B., 24780A. 
Benkesser, Karl F., 52885A, . 
Bennett, Robert E., 42496A. 
Bennett, William F., 42579A. 
Benoit, Donald G., 20490A. 
Bensing, Robert G., 24558A. 
Bentley, George N., 42835 A. 
Bergin, Craig W., 42990A. 
Berry, Clarence K., 43137A. 
Berry, Howard S., Jr., 52828A. 
Bertic, Samuel L., 25570A. 
Best, Glen R., 42634A. 
Bewerse, Richard A., 42515A. 
Bicak, Philip J., 42316A. 
Bienko, Mitchell, 43410A. 
Bier, James S., 20110A. 
Bigelow, Robert B., 21745A. 
Biggs, John E., 43573A. 

Bina, Edward L., 42426A. 
Bing, Bill M., 52804A. 
Birtciel, Frank E., 42354A. 
Biscone, Joseph C., Jr., 26992A. 
Bishop, Edward G., 42747A. 
Bishop, Winston H., 20489A. 
Bissell, Robert J., 22835A. 
Black, Ronald E., 28254A. 
Blackley, Peter P., 20430A. 
Blagg, John D., Jr., 48869A. 
Blair, Charles E., 26888A. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate January 16, 1964: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
John R. Reilly, of Iowa, to be a Federal 


Trade Commissioner for the unexpired term 
of 7 years from September 26, 1962. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskanip, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 3: 17: That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, fill us 
now with joy and thanksgiving, with 
wonder and high hopes, as we seek to 
appropriate by faith the blessings of Thy 
needed for the hours of this new 

ay. 

We are sure that no day can ever be 
marred or soiled by the sordid prompt- 
ings of self-interest if we have an ex- 
alted sense of Thy love and follow the 
unfailing guidance of Thy spirit. 

Inspire us with a zealous and invin- 
cible desire to have a large share in 
building Thy kingdom of peace on earth 
and good will among men. 

Grant that no selfish consideration or 
feelings of complacency shall ever close 
our hearts to the cries of a broken world 
with its baffling problems and perplexi- 
ties. 

Hear usin Christ’sname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


January 16 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

5 5 was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I should 
m to inquire of the majority leader 
as to the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the question of the minority 
leader, we have no further legislative 
program for this week. Of course, we 
will pay tribute today to our late col- 
league. It will be my purpose to ask 
unanimous consent to go over until 
Monday next, in view of the fact we have 
completed our legislative program for 
this week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday, bills on the Consent Calendar 
will be called, and there are four bills 
to be called up under suspension, namely: 

S. 1309, to amend the Small Business 
Act by broadening the disaster loan au- 
thority and imposing criminal penalties 
for certain offenses; 

S. 298, Small Business Investment Act 
Amendments of 1963; 

S. 741, bribery in sporting contests; 
and 

H.R. 9435, judicial procedures in liti- 
gation with international aspects. 

On Tuesday bills on the Private Calen- 
dar will be called. We will also con- 
sider on Tuesday the bill H.R. 4879, the 
Library Services Act amendments, which 
will be considered under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

I should like to advise Members also 
that the dean of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation [Mr. Morcan] has advised that 
he will seek recognition to pay tribute 
to our late colleague, Mr. Green, on 
Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, H.R. 8190, Patent Of- 
fice fees bill, under an open rule with 
2 hours’ general debate. 

For Thursday and the balance of the 
week, S. 254, providing for acquisition 
of certain property in square 758 in the 
District of Columbia, as an addition to 
the grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building. This will be considered un- 
der an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

This is subject to the usual reserva- 
tion that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time, and any further 
program may be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM TODAY 
UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, first of all I would 
like to ask if the legislation dealing with 
acquisition of property is the parking lot 
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for the Supreme Court? Is that the bill 
to come up next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any advice as to when we are going to 
get into gear and start in on some of the 
major legislation that is pending? 

Mr. ALBERT. In the first place, we 
are only in the second week of the ses- 
sion. We have already enacted impor- 
tant legislation. Second, two subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Appropriations 
are already at work. We are hoping to 
have the authorization bills all here 
soon—some of them are already up here. 
They are the authorizations necessary to 
the enactment of the various appropria- 
tion bills. We are programing this leg- 
islation as fast as it is ready and the 
committees are ready to present it. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
and the distinguished Speaker of the 
House will do everything in their power 
to move the legislative program forward 
this year. I may say to the gentleman 
that this is the second session of an al- 
ready organized Congress, and we ought 
to be proceeding expeditiously. 

Far be it from me to tell the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the distinguished 
majority leader, how to conduct the 
business of the House, but I do not 
want to go through another 12-month 
session if it can be avoided, and I am 
sure it can be. I have said this before 
and I am going to say it repeatedly. 
I hope, too, we can have some assurance 
soon for the record that there will be 
no business put over on account of pri- 
mary elections this year. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield on that, we abandoned that prac- 
tice of putting over votes on account of 
primaries last year. 

Mr. GROSS. I might say to the 
gentleman I am afraid that there was 
some business postponed last year on 
account of primaries, and last year was 
not a full-fiedged primary election year 
as will be the case this year. I hope 
that we may have that assurance and 
all Members of the House may be put 
on notice that this year there will be 
no postponing of important business be- 
fore the House of Representatives on 
account of primary elections, because 
this, as the gentleman well knows, can 
stretch out the legislative program for 
weeks on end. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman’s point 
certainly is worthy of consideration. I 
will say to the gentleman we have had 
this matter under consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
BUSINESS 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


WHOLESALE FEDERAL LIQUOR 
STAMPS 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to re- 
port to Congress on a situation which 
has arisen in Texas concerning the 
forced sale of wholesale Federal liquor 
stamps to retailers in our great State. 
In my interviews with retailers in Deni- 
son, the following information was de- 
veloped: Retail liquor dealers in the 
Denison area were forced to buy whole- 
sale Federal liquor stamps over their 
protest that as retailers they did not 
need the wholesaler's license. Some paid 
as much as $1,100 for the stamp; others 
as little as $400. Some refused and were 
not further coerced. One retail chain 
of three stores was filed on by Alcohol 
Tax Unit Investigator Archie Kirk- 
patrick. This chain was fined and made 
to purchase the wholesale stamp and to 
remain closed for a month. Upon reopen- 
ing, the chain installed as general man- 
ager, Jerry Kirkpatrick, the 26-year-old 
son of the investigating agent for the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, Archie Kirkpatrick. 
The younger Kirkpatrick, a resident of 
Dallas, approximately 75 miles south of 
Denison, was not known to have experi- 
ence in the liquor business. 

I have asked for information through- 
out the State of Texas concerning the 
sale of wholesale Federal liquor stamps 
to retailers, On January 6 I brought 
this matter to the attention of Mr. 
Dwight Avis, Director of the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, who assures me 
that an investigation is being made. 

However, as of yesterday, Archie 
Kirkpatrick is still being retained as an 
investigator in the Dallas office. I ques- 
tion the propriety of allowing a person 
under investigation to remain in active 
status where such serious allegations 
have been made. 


NEED FOR A NEW LOOK AT FOREIGN 
AID 


Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the lead editorial in today’s 
Washington Post states that some have 
suggested that the State Department 
take over the functions of AID and 
others that the foreign aid program be 
parceled out among the various depart- 
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ments of Government. Then the edito- 
rial cynically observes: 

The object of the first suggestion is pre- 
sumably a closer coordination between the 
economic and political elements of American 
foreign policy; the second is clearly designed 
to minimize congressional hostility by means 
of budgetary camouflage. 


I am a severe critic of how the foreign 
aid program has recently been carried 
out by our Government, and this criti- 
cism is felt by millions of Americans and 
by a large portion of Congress. The first 
objective mentioned by the Washington 
Post in the proposed reorganization of 
the foreign aid program is an objective 
which may have validity, and I am sure 
there are those who make this the chief 
point of criticism of the program. There 
are probably others who cynically wish 
to fool Members of Congress into spend- 
ing the same amount of money in the 
same extravagant manner but under 
some sort of a camouflage. 

But, the vast majority of the general 
public in this country and the vast ma- 
jority of the critics of the program in 
Congress are critical of this program be- 
cause it involves tremendous financial 
outlays at a time when our country is in 
such a fiscal situation that most agree 
that a tax cut must be enacted when we 
are running our Government on a large 
deficit basis. Most people take the same 
view that I do, that is, that there is a 
great deal of value in the foreign aid 
program, but that the program must be 
diminished in these times of severe deficit 
financing in our country when there is 
present the requirement for reducing 
taxes. 

In the changes that should take place 
it is obvious that administrative im- 
provement should be made and waste 
eliminated wherever possible. However, 
I feel, and I am sure many others feel, 
that there are more specific criticisms of 
the present program. I have already 
mentioned that it is greatly too large 
when the present fiscal situation in our 
country is considered. Another specific 
criticism is that it is easier to obtain 
with U.S. funds a specific public work or 
other betterment in a foreign country 
than it is in our own country for our 
own people, when they are equally need- 
ed. This should not be so. 

Another criticism is that the entire 
foreign aid program is too flexible and 
lacks specific congressional attention 
and restriction to individual projects and 
countries. From the debate on the ap- 
propriation bill I gather that the whole 
sum of money can be scattered around 
in an entirely new pattern by the execu- 
tive branch with practically no guide- 
lines if the executive branch decides that 
it is what they think best. This should 
not be. 

I am a strong advocate of the mili- 
tary program being placed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and being worked upon 
by the appropriate authorization com- 
mittees and appropriation committees in 
the defense field in the House and Sen- 
ate, subjecting these military items to 
the same close scrutiny and careful at- 
tention that is given our own military 
expenditures. Nothing like this or even 
approaching this is presently the case. 
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This correction is one of the most needed 
corrections in the present program. It 
certainly has nothing to do with any 
sort of budgetary camouflage. It mere- 
ly means that military authorities in 
studying this program from beginning 
to end should be subjecting it at least 
to the same careful scrutiny and austere 
standards given our own domestic mili- 
tary expenditures. 

I shall summarize. I believe it is now 
time to separate the military assistance 
from the economic funds in the program 
and that the military assistance should 
be subject to the same careful scrutiny in 
military channels that our own domes- 
tic military expenditures are given. The 
economic aid programs for the several 
countries should be particularized and 
the projects and programs for each 
country made definite, eliminating the 
vast flexibility now aiding the tremen- 
dous size of this program. All programs 
and projects abroad should stand at 
least on the same strict basis of justi- 
fication used in the expenditure of 
domestic projects dollars. Finally, every 
effort that can be made should be made 
to minimize the overall cost of this pro- 
gram in view of the present fiscal sit- 
uation in our country. 


REVISION OF FOREIGN POLICY DUE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the morning dispatches, the Govern- 
ment of Panama declines to resume dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States 
unless a revision of the Canal Treaty is 
discussed. So what? We do not need 
Panama nearly as much as Panama 
needs us. Two-third’s of Panama’s na- 
tional income is derived from the United 
States in payments to the Panamanian 
Government or in salaries to canal 
employees. 

What is needed here is a little realism 
in our dealings with irresponsible na- 
tions. The U.S. practice of jumping to 
do the bidding of half-pint nations has 
about convinced the world we are the 
softest mark in history. We failed to 
stand with our friends when Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal, and in fact con- 
demned the efforts of those friends to 

protect their rights. Panama now ex- 
pects to do as Egypt did. 

We had a chance to kick Castro out 
of Cuba and failed to take it. Now, he is 
more firmly entrenched than ever and is 
training revolutionaries who disrupt ef- 
forts for progress and democracy 
throughout Latin America. His agents 
were in the forefront of the rioting in 
Panama. 

We are in the right, and when we are 
in the right there is nothing wrong with 
using the strength which God and our 
own initiative has endowed us with. 

We are overdue for a revision in for- 
eign policy. 
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TRADE WITH COMMUNIST NATIONS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, there 
are several old cliches—‘the chickens 
come home to roost” and that sort of 
thing—but there is really no graceful 
way to say “I told you so.” Nevertheless, 
once in a while it is necessary to do so 
because it illuminates past mistakes and 
wise men profit by their mistakes. 

I opposed the campaign to win public 
and congressional approval of the sale 
of wheat to Russia. I said that the ef- 
fect would be to bail out the faltering 
farm system of the Soviet Union. I ob- 
served that because of our own system 
of subsidies, American taxpayers would 
be supporting the Soviet treasury and 
actually relieving Russian taxpayers, I 
pointed out that we would be giving the 
Russians another opportunity to sell 
and other small grains at a profit to her 
satellite countries. 

Furthermore, if I may be forgiven for 
quoting myself, I said: 

For quite some time we have implored 
nations of the free world not to trade with 
Communist Cuba. We have urged that 
their ships bypass Cuban ports. We have 
even exercised some coercion to enforce this 
policy. Economic boycott is now the only 
means pressed by our Government to oust 
Castro. Can we have any hope of ousting 
Communist Castro through economic boy- 
cott (which requires the cooperation of the 
entire free world) while we openly trade 
with Communist Khrushchev? To our com- 
plaints against free nations trading with 
Castro, they will simply say, “We trade with 
Communist Cuba, sure! You trade with 
Communist Russia, don’t you?” We have 
left ourselves absurdly and ridiculously in- 
consistent. 


The wheat deal went through despite 
much opposition and doubts expressed by 
many, including myself. Now the pro- 
verbial chickens have come home to 
roost, and more may be on the way. 

Under Castro and the Communist sys- 
tem, public and private transportation 
in Cuba has collapsed. Every photo- 
graph and other evidence showed aban- 
doned, dilapidated and broken down mo- 
tor vehicles and rail equipment. As soon 
as the signatures were dry on the United 
States-to-Russia wheat deal, England 
sold 400 buses to Castro on a conven- 
ient basis. 

On the England-to-Cuba bus sale, our 
State Department said this “certainly 
does not help.” Our Secretary of Com- 
merce said, “I don’t like it a bit.” Yes, 
our Government, through these and 
other high officials, expressed strong re- 
sentment and objections to the British 
sale of buses to Communist Cuba. But 
I ask, how could the British be expected 
to take seriously American objections 
and criticism when we were at the very 
moment consummating wheat deliveries 
to Communist Russia? The simple an- 
swer is, they did not take us seriously. 
The typical British reply was like the 
one broadcasted by British Broadcasting 
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Co. on January 9. “Why should Ameri- 
cans,” they asked, “be so angry about 
British buses sold to Cuba when they sell 
wheat to Russia?” This is typical of 
statements forthcoming from many 
British sources. They simply laughed in 
our face. 

I predict that our wheat deal with 
Russia will open the floodgates of trade 
with Communist nations. As a matter of 
fact, several countries were anxiously 
bidding on the bus sale to Castro, which 
I doubt they would have done had it not 
been for our wheat deal with Russia. 
The bidders included some of our 
stanchest allies, West Germany, Japan, 
Spain, and France. Furthermore, there 
are rumors now that Spain will go 
through with a plan to build ships for 
Castro—a plan which they had just 
about abandoned because of U.S. pro- 
tests. Now their argument is the same 
as that used by the British. If the 
United States can sell wheat to Russia, 
they say, Spain can sell ships to Cuba. 

Yes, indeed, our wheat deal with Rus- 
sia has brought the chickens home to 
roost. The economic blockade of Cuba, 
the one and only means inaugurated by 
our Government to liquidate the Castro 
regime, is dead. The wheat deal killed 
it. Although time is fleeting, I do not 
think it is too late. It can be revived. 
We can establish an effective blockade. 
We cannot make a policy of economic 
blockade of Cuba work unless we play 
by the same rules and set the right kin 
of example. And certainly our whea* 
and grain trading with Russia is not the 
right kind of example. 

We had better close the gate before it 
is too late. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HOWARD H. 
BAKER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House the gentleman from Ten- 

nessee [Mr. QuiILLEN] is recognized for 

60 minutes. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, no words 

I have ever spoken in a lifetime of experi- 

ence on many levels of human endeavor 

have called up from me so profound an 
emotional sense of personal loss as the 
unexpected and the untimely passing 
from us of our beloved colleague How- 

ARD H. Baker, of the Second District of 

Tennessee. I know how widespread this 

deep and upsetting sense of bereavement 

is among his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. For what we had in HOWARD 

Baker was not only a statesman of the 

first magnitude in the field of complex 

and involved legislation that touched the 
life of every American of our time; what 
we had in Howarp Baker was a man of 
great sensitivity and feeling, whose legis- 
lative achievements were not only intel- 
lectual and extraordinary on their own, 
but were motivated by the noblest quali- 
ties of human decency and righteousness. 

Here is the grandeur of human person- 
ality that explains the greatness of our 
country. 

Howard BAKER was, on the basis of the 
most exacting standards of our time, an 
educated gentleman, who gave to his 
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community, to his State, to his country, 
the enormous value of his talents and his 
diligence. Every syllable he uttered, 
every move he made, every gesture, as I 
well know, was dedicated to the public 
interest. This abiding passion for the 
public good was born in him, as his life 
so amply testifies. 

What Howarp Baker leaves behind is 
a massive contribution of difficult and 
regular work-a-day and brilliant service 
on the Ways and Means Committee, and 
as a Member of this House. The key 
word those of us who were associated with 
him in his work or who knew him person- 
ally and affectionately, was: “construc- 
tive.“ Howarp Baker was a working leg- 
islator. His effort is imbedded in the 
statutes of our country and will operate 
to the public good for generations to 
come, 

I thought that the Members of this 
House would like to know the editorial 
comments made by his hometown news- 
papers on his passing. To me these com- 
ments are priceless and clearly show the 
love and esteem held for him by every- 
one. 

I ask unanimous consent that I in- 
clude these very appropriate editorial 
comments from the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel and the Knoxville Journal at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 

[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 
Howarp H, BAKER 

Howard Baker's sudden death comes as a 
shock not only to his constituency but to 
the whole country. For he had become a 
national figure. 

The esteem, prestige and influence he had 
gained in his nearly 13 years in Congress 
climaxed a career that had reached the un- 
usual in achievement. 

It had been widely remarked in recent 
years as he won reelection easily if not un- 
opposed that “Howarp is in Congress for 
life.” That proved true, but the life ended 
sooner, alas, than expected. 

Howarp Baker had human qualities. He 
could forgive and forget. Just as many of his 
critics of things he’d done in the past had 
forgiven and forgotten in the overall ap- 
praisal of his career. 

His first campaign for election to Congress 
against Frank Wilson, the Oak Ridge Demo- 
crat, was bitter indeed. Yet the two turned 
out to be good friends, Baker endorsed 
Wilson for Federal judge, and many of Wil- 
son's followers, like so many other Democrats, 
turned out being among the Baker devotees 
that kept electing HOWARD to Congress time 
after time after time. 

Howarp tried hard to serve all the people, 
regardless of their political faith. And 
though himself a devout Republican, he was 
his own man. Many times he deviated from 
the party line in his votes when he thought 
it was in the public interest to do so. There 
have been times, even, when we ourselves 
have opposed the “liberal” side he took in 
voting on certain issues. For Howarp could 
never be classified. No “boss” could tell 
him what to do. 

Outstanding in his record was his con- 
sistent espousal of the Baker-Herlong bill 
that would have cut both taxes and Federal 
expenditures on an automatic formula over 
a 5-year period. He was in favor of solvent 
government. Herlong-Baker never passed, 
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but some of its principles have been creep- 
ing into tax legislation at his instance. 

In all his dealings, Howarp BAKER thought 
of the human—or humane—side. 

Perhaps his last such achievement of note 
was an insertion he got into the current tax 
bill that the House passed last year. That 
was to spare people of 65 and over from hav- 
ing to pay taxes on the yield from the sale of 
their homes, regardless of whether they ever 
bought another. 

Mr. Baker’s championing of TVA, regard- 
less of Republican line or the attitude of 
skeptical Presidents, is something for which 
this area will forever owe him a debt. And 
likewise for his having almost singlehandedly 
prevented TVA’s headquarters from being 
moved from here to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Counting the time he had been a State 
legislator and the 14 years he had served as 
a district attorney general, HOWARD BAKER 
had a career of 30 years of public service. A 
host of people mourn him and with gratitude 
for this service, and will miss him. For his 
likes don't come often. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Jan. 9, 
1964] 


Howakrp H. BAKER 


Those of us who, over a long period of 
years, enjoyed the friendship of Howarp H. 
Baker, found in him those qualities that 
give it value. One expects of his friends 
affection, understanding, and a willingness 
to help in time of need. No friend of Rep- 
resentative Howarp H. Baker, whose sudden 
death came as a shock on Tuesday, ever 
found him wanting by those standards. 
Furthermore, they found in him not only a 
man possessed of all of these qualifications 
for friendship, but also integrity and high- 
mindedness that were unquestioned even by 
such opponents as he had from time to 
time. 


It was natural, then, that Howarp Baker’s 
relationship to the roughly 500,000 people 
in his congressional district completely par- 
alleled that which he maintained with his 
personal friends throughout his 13 years in 
Congress. Some of us who have observed 
his service in the House during more than 
a decade feel that his determination to 
give aid to every constituent, to help where 
he could to solve the other man’s prob- 
lems, and at the same time to meet the de- 
mands of his office at the national level; 
all these contributed to a shortening of his 
years, to the tragic loss of his services to the 
district by his death this week. 

It is one of the ironies of life, especially in 
politics, that Howarp Baker should have 
been struck down at a point in his public ca- 
reer when he could not have been success- 
fully challenged by any potential opposition. 
It was foreseeable, until death came, that he 
could have served out as many years as he 
chose in this high office, with never a sug- 
gestion of opposition either in his own party 
or from outside it. So great was the con- 
fidence of the citizens in this district in 
his loyalty to them and in his integrity as 
a man and a politician, that his reelection 
worries were over. 

So much for his relationship to the people 
of his district. Thousands of them did not 
actually realize it, but Howarp Baker had 
achieved, during his years in Congress rec- 
ognized stature as a legislator and states- 
man. As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, the body in which 
all tax legislation originates according to 
the Constitution, he was known as a mem- 
ber who never attended. a meeting without 
having prepared his lesson in advance. He 
was as conscientious about attending meet- 
ings of this committee as he was about his 
general attendance at all sessiohs of Con- 
gress. He was an authority on Federal tax 
laws, a man whose opinion was given high 
value by the committee’s chairman, Repre- 
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sentative WILBUR MILLs, of Arkansas, and by 
his other colleagues. 

As one of the select group of 435 House 
Members who bear responsibility for legis- 
lating in the interests of 190 million people, 
Howard BAKER had reached a place where he 
was in truth a power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus the loss sustained in his 
death goes far beyond this district to the 
service of whose citizens he had literally 
dedicated his life. His death is a loss to the 
Nation. 

The memory of this service is fixed indel- 
ibly in the hearts and minds of those of us 
who were his friends and his constituents. 
As a man, a politician and as a statesman, 
he has handed down a legacy of a life well 
lived that should serve as an inspiration 
to all of us who survive him. 

To Mrs. Baker and the members of his 
family our sympathy is extended, upon both 
our own behalf and that of thousands of 
others who share with them their sorrow 
in the passing of a great man from our 
midst. 


Mr. QUILLEN. Tennessee has lost a 
great Republican leader, the Nation has 
lost a great statesman, and I have lost 
a good friend. 

My wife joins me in extending our 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Baker and 
the members of the family. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
life, character, and public service of our 
late colleague from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, another 
beloved colleague has been taken from 
our ranks and the suddenness of his 
passing is a sober reminder to all of us— 
once again—that no man knows the day 
or the hour when his mission in life shall 
have been fulfilled. 

Howard BAKER was my friend, as he 
was the friend of all among us in this 
body. 

If he was capable of anger or mean- 
ness, I never saw it displayed. 

He was unpretentious, but effective in 
his contributions to the work of this 
body. 

Howarp BAKER came to the Congress 
after a distinguished career of service 
to the Republican Party and to the peo- 
ple of his community and his district. 

Here he served faithfully and well as 
a deeply conscientious member of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means. 

The gentleman from Tennessee was a 
man of complete integrity—dependable 
and talented—who recognized his re- 
sponsibilities to the people he repre- 
sented as well as to the country as a 
whole. 

Howarp BAKER was a man of principle 
who never wavered from a course he be- 
lieved to be right. 

His greatest quality, I think, was a 
consistency of purpose and a willingness 
to stand up and be counted—come what 
may—for his convictions. 
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That the people he served had confi- 
dence in and appreciated Howarp BAKER 
was reflected in the majorities his con- 
stituents gave him year after year. 

With his passing the State of Tennes- 
see and the Nation have lost a sincere 
public servant. 

I join in offering my heartfelt sym- 
pathies to his bereaved family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in mourning the 
sudden death of Howarp BAKER of Ten- 
nessee. He had been a Member of this 
body since 1950. In that time we came 
to know him as a man of warmth, of 
principle, and of dedication. 

We mourn because we have lost a 
friend whom we respect and genuinely 
like. We mourn because this body and 
the country have lost a public servant 
whose very presence enhanced the dig- 
nity of the Congress. We mourn for the 
State of Tennessee and particularly for 
the second district of that State, for 
Howarp BAKER was ever mindful of the 
hopes and needs of the people whom he 
represented. We mourn also for Mrs. 
Baker and her children, for they have 
lost a devoted husband and father. 

The facts of the life of Howarp BAKER 
constitute a story of ever-widening re- 
sponsibilities, all of which he was emi- 
nently qualified to bear. He was an alert 
and intelligent student, graduating from 
the Knoxville High School in June 1918, 
at the age of 16. He received an A.B. 
degree from the University of Tennessee 
in June 1922, and an LLB degree from 
the University of Tennessee College of 
Law in June 1924. The personal qualities 
and abilities which we have come to know 
were early recognized by his fellow stu- 
dents. He was president of the senior 
class in 1922 and president of the student 
honor system. While at the college of 
law he became a member of Phi Alpha 
Delta legal fraternity and was one of five 
students selected to organize the Ten- 
nessee Law Review. He became its first 
editor-in-chief. 

His fellow citizens, those people who 
knew him well, also recognized his lead- 
ership qualities. He was a member of the 
Tennessee Legislature in 1929 and 1930, 
a member of the Scott County Board of 
Education in 1931 and 1932, and Attor- 
ney general of the 19th judicial district, 
composed of six counties, from 1934 to 
1948. 

Howarp Baker was first elected to the 
82d Congress on November 7, 1950, and 
we have since had the benefit of his ex- 
perience and talents. He has been a val- 
uable member of the Ways and Means 
Committee since 1953 and has helped to 
write much sound social legislation for 
the good of his State and his country. 

Howard BAKER was a statesman, a 
gentleman, a fine human being, with a 
love of his fellow men, with a broad 
understanding mind that had no restric- 
tions or no limitations. We shall miss 
him greatly in the years that lie ahead. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Tennessee and his col- 
leagues from his great State and our dis- 
tinguished Speaker and minority leader 
in expressing my own personal grief at 
the passing of one of the really fine, great, 
and distinguished Members of this House. 
I was shocked upon receiving word of 
Howarp Baker’s death first of all be- 
cause I lost a man whom I considered 
a real friend. I have known Mr. BAKER 
ever since he became a Member of the 
House. I have had the privilege of sery- 
ing with his son-in-law on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and of knowing his 
daughter and other members of his 
family. I have always considered 
Howard BAKER one of the warm, genuine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and one of the finest persons I have ever 
known. I was shocked because in the 
death of Howarp Baker this Congress lost 
a genuine statesman, a man so gentle, 
so kind, and yet so rugged and so deter- 
mined in the pursuit of the principles in 
which he believed. 

He served with dedication, without 
fanfare. He went right to the heart of 
the issues in his work. He worked faith- 
fully at his job from day to day. He was 
a big man. He was, as has been said, a 
distinguished member of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and he was a 
distinguished Member of this House. He 
served his district in an outstanding 
manner. He contributed to the work of 
every colleague in the House. 

This country and this House are better 
for the service of Howarp BAKER. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] in extending to 
him and to the loved ones of our late 
colleague my sincere sympathy in this 
hour of their bereavement. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, just as we 
were preparing to open this second ses- 
sion of Congress our beloved colleague, 
Howarp BAKER, was suddenly taken from 
us. Just as he was preparing to devote 
another year in serving the people of 
Tennessee, who he so well served for so 
many years, he was taken from them. 
Why this should be we cannot under- 
stand. God in His wisdom determined 
that his work was done and called him 
to his great reward. 

While Howarp Baker is no longer with 
us to advise and counsel us, he remains 
with us in our minds and hearts, never to 
be forgotten. He will be remembered for 
many things. His accomplishments and 
contribution to our national laws stand 
for all time as a monument to him. He 
will be remembered not alone for his leg- 
islative achievements but also for his 
kindliness, his friendliness and deep af- 
fection for all men. 

Several years 4go it was my privilege 
to be a guest speaker in Howarp’s dis- 
trict. It was an enjoyable occasion; one 
I shall never forget. What most im- 
pressed me was the love and respect the 
people of Tennessee held for their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. This is attested to 
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by the fact that he has been their Repre- 
sentative for 13 years. 

It can be truly said that Howarp BAKER 
was one of our foremost lawyers, par- 
ticularly in tax matters, to serve in the 
Congress. His contribution to the work 
of the Ways and Means Committee has 
been nationally recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grieved with 
the passing of my good friend and ex- 
tend my sincere sympathy to his fine wife 
and family. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], have per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we pause 
today to honor a fine legislator and out- 
standing Tennessean who was richly en- 
dowed with those qualities which are so 
characteristic of the great in our land. 
All Americans share in the untimely loss 
of our esteemed colleague, but especially 
the citizens of Tennessee’s Second Con- 
gressional District have lost a warm and 
faithful friend as have I personally. 

If the true measure of man can be 
determined by his service to others, 
Howard BAKER’s career certainly weighs 
well on the record of time. For four 
decades he has held positions of leader- 
ship in his community and Nation. 
Whether as a leading student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, as attorney general, 
or as a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. Howarp Baker always 
demonstrated his real concern for the 
problems of every individual. 

These abilities and attitudes were soon 
recognized in Congress, and he was ap- 
pointed to the vital Ways and Means 
Committee. In this capacity his contri- 
butions have been many as he rose to be 
a ranking and influential Member. Typi- 
cal of Mr. Baker’s forward-looking leg- 
islation was the Baker-Herlong tax re- 
duction bill, one which will influence tax 
legislators and policy for many years to 
come. 

His labors for high principles were long 
and successful: his character tolerant 
and considerate; and it can truly be said 
that none failed to profit by their associa- 
tion with Congressman BAKER. 

While the many good works will always 
remain a living memorial, I know also 
that Howarp’s lovely wife, Irene, and his 
children will perpetuate the recognition 
of community service and personal re- 
sponsibility so typical of our colleague. 

I ask unanimous consent that edito- 
rials from the Chattanooga News Free 
Press and Chattanooga Times be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News Free 
Press, Jan. 8, 1964] 
REPRESENTATIVE BAKER'S INFLUENTIAL CAREER 

A life of colorful and influential political 
leadership was ended suddenly yesterday 
when Second District Representative HOWARD 
Baker succumbed to a heart attack just 5 
days before he would have been 62. 

Representative Baker, a moderate con- 
servative, had been a leader in the Repub- 
lican Party of Tennessee for many years, and 
Representative of the Second District since 
1950. A former Taft supporter, Representa- 
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tive BAKER was a leader in State GOP affairs 
and had achieved stature on the national 
level. 

He was one of the senior members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and on 
various subjects had exhibited important 
leadership in the interests of his district, 
Tennessee, and the Nation. 

Perhaps one of the most significant efforts 
of Representative BAKER was his cosponsor- 
ship of the Herlong-Baker bill, a plan to ease 
the confiscatory nature of the Federal in- 
come tax, to reduce it by gradual stages and 
to pump new vigor into the free enterprise 
system by allowing Americans to keep more 
of their fruits of their labors, while pro- 
moting the growth of a greater economy that 
could provide for national spending needs at 
lower tax rates. Although the Herlong- 
Baker bill was not adopted, it undoubtedly 
has had influence on the tax philosophy of 
our Nation, and there is yet hope that the 
time may come when major steps will be 
taken in the direction Representative BAKER 
urged. 

Tennesseans are saddened by Representa- 
tive Baxer’s sudden passing, and offer their 
sympathy to his family and many friends. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 
Howarp H. BAKER 


Representative Howarp H. BAKER'S un- 
timely death, following a heart seizure at his 
Knoxville home Tuesday morning, strikes 
hard at all who knew him as an attorney, 
political leader and public official. His fatal 
illness came without prior warning, just 5 
days before his 62d birthday. 

A stalwart Republican who gave his party 
loyal support in and out of office, Mr. BAKER 
was above all else a Tennessean who loved 
his State and a public servant who rendered 
willing service to his whole constituency. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1950 
and had been returned to office by majorities 
of 2 to 1 or better ever since. The margins 
reflected not only the traditional Repub- 
lican leaning of the Second District but his 
own popularity as well. 

As one who knew the worth of the TVA, 
Representative Baker stood firm in his sup- 
port of it and, although soundly conserva- 
tive in his outlook, he was not averse to 
bringing the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bear on problems too burdensome 
for local solution alone. His votes in favor 
of an expanded public works program and 
of an increased appropriation for area rede- 
velopment in 1963 refiected his concern in 
this direction. 

In his relatively short congressional serv- 
ice, he had become the second-ranking 
Republican member of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee, a position from which 
he could wield constructive influence for 
his district and his State. His death is a 
loss, personally and politically, for Tennes- 
seans all, 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield at this time to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
the Representative from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District [Mr. Evms!. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, on the opening day of 
this session of the Congress, the flag of 
our country over the Capitol again was 
lowered to half-mast—as we learned the 
sad news of the passing of one of the 
most highly respected Members of this 
body 


I was saddened and shocked—as we all 
were saddened and shocked—to learn of 
the passing of our beloved colleague, Con- 
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gressman Howarp H. BAKER, of Tennes- 
see. 
He was one of the most important 
Members of the House and indeed one of 
the finest characters that ever served in 
this body—one who added greatly to the 
dignity and respect of the legislative 
branch. 

His friendship and kindness to me over 
the years has been a source of inspira- 
tion and pleasure—we shall miss him 
and we shall miss him immensely. He 
was both a great and a good man—a 
Christian gentleman and one of God’s 
noblemen on earth. 

Howarp BAKER was first elected to the 
Congress in 1950—and the people of his 
district—the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee—returned him to the 
House each 2 years by sizable majorities, 
thus expressing their strong approval of 
his work and service to the people of his 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, I was among the House 
delegation which attended Congressman 
Baxker’s funeral in Knoxville and wit- 
nessed the manifestation of love and af- 
fection which his people hold for him. 

The great outpouring of sorrow and 
regret at the passing of this distin- 
guished Representative was impressive 
testimony to the high esteem and regard 
in which he was held by the people of 
his district and my State of Tennessee. 

The message of his minister—which 
was delivered on this occasion—spoke of 
the love and respect which his own 
home people held for him. He loved his 
church, he loved his constituency, and 
he loved his country. Howarp BAKER 
was beloved by the people of all walks 
and stations of life. He was a solid fa- 
vorite in his district and a popular Con- 
gressman with the people. 

He was his party’s nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee on one occasion and 
for Senator on another, and served as 
chairman of the Tennessee delegation to 
numerous Republican National Conven- 
tions. 

Although we were members of differ- 
ent political parties—party lines made 
no difference in our friendship. He was 
an American first, and a legislator who 
put principles above party and one with 
whom we could all work for the best 
interests of our beloved country. 

He fought for many just causes and 
will be remembered as much for his sup- 
port of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as for any single service that he rendered 
during his years of distinguished service 
in the Congress. 

Congressman BAKER was a credit to his 
district, State, and Nation and will be 
sorely missed by both sides of the aisle. 

He was a scholar—a conscientious leg- 
islator—and a Christian gentleman. 

I was pleased to count him as a warm 
personal friend and shall miss him im- 
mensely. 

I extend my most sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Baker and the other members of his 
family in their bereavement. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our colleague, Howarp H. BAKER, 
of Tennessee, leaves a gap in our ranks 
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that will be hard to fill. I remember 
when I came to the House as a Member 
12 years ago, HOWARD BAKER was one of 
the first men I met. His greeting was 
warm and friendly, his desire to be help- 
ful was evidenced always with a smile. 
We became friends from the very first 
and so did our wives. As a friend, I 
shall miss him greatly. But Howarp 
Baker, Member of the House, will be 
missed for his close attention to all legis- 
lative matters, for his great interest in 
the people of his district and the entire 
Nation. The House of Representatives 
lost a great man. 

Mrs. Becker joins with me in express- 
ing our sincere and deep sympathy to his 
lovely wife, Irene, and his daughter. 
May God sustain them in their grief. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished senior member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and personally 
aggrieved, as I am sure all of my col- 
leagues were, at the passing and the loss 
of our dear, beloved colleague, Howarp 
BAKER. 

Howarp and I served together in the 
Congress since the 82d Congress, and on 
the Committee on Ways and Means since 
the 83d. He and I for the last several 
years have been seatmates on that com- 
mittee. 

I shall always cherish our association. 
We all knew Howarp to be one of the 
most conscientious of legislators—calm, 
quiet, warm, but firm and steadfastly 
committed to those principles in which 
he believed. 

He was sincere at all times. Howarp 
Baker, an attorney by profession, was 
one of the very knowledgeable men in 
this Congress on tax matters. He was 
quick to recognize an injustice in the 
laws wherever they appeared, and equal- 
ly quick to suggest remedies and try to 
find solutions for these inequities. 

Howard BAKER was not only a col- 
league, but a friend to all. He was called 
friend by many, and enemy by no one. 
He set for himself the highest of ethical 
standards in both his public and in his 
personal life. 

While Howarp BAKER as a man has 
been taken from us, Howarp Baker and 
what he stood for will never be forgotten 
by those with whom he served and by 
those he served. 

Mrs. Byrnes and I extend our deepest 
sympathies to the people of his district 
and his State, and particularly to his 
very charming and lovely wife, his chil- 
dren and his many friends. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most unforgettable experiences I have 
had as a Member of this body is the op- 
portunity to know and be associated 
with the late Howarp Baker. I was 
shocked, as all of us were, to learn of his 
sudden passing. In reflecting upon it 
and his record here, I think we can all 
agree that he was one of the most calmly 
competent men ever to serve in this body, 
and with that calm competence, he, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin a moment 
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ago said, set for himself the highest of 
ethical standards. The respect he had 
for the other Members of the House, 
their positions and views on controversial 
matters, the respect which he had for 
the House of Representatives as an insti- 
tution, all signified his thorough under- 
standing of our form of government and 
the part that this House plays in our 
form of government. 

While his constituents must neces- 
sarily be saddened at his loss and while 
his family certainly is grieved by his sud- 
den passing, his constituents and his 
family and all of his friends here may 
take great pride in the fact that HOWARD 
BAKER was a real American and most 
highly representative of his people, and 
an individual who held in the highest 
esteem the institutions for which this 
Government stands. 

I join others in expressing to his family 
our genuine grief at his loss. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, it is always difficult to ex- 
press the sentiments that cause one man 
to cherish the memory of another. I had 
the privilege of knowing HOWARD BAKER 
for many years. For me, knowing How- 
ARD BaKER meant a series of distinct and 
valuable impressions that I shall not 
forget. 

When I came to the Congress this past 
year we reaffirmed and strengthened 
that friendship which had extended for 
so long. As a new Member, I derived 
from Howarp BAKER a continuing exam- 
ple of the dedication with which a Mem- 
ber of the House might ably and faith- 
fully represent the people of his area. As 
a citizen interested in wise government, 
I saw in Howarp BAKER the manner in 
which regional and personal considera- 
tions might be transcended and properly 
accommodated to the happiness and the 
achievement of the Nation at large. And 
as merely another human being passing 
through life and seeking a friend, I 
found in Howarp Baker the generosity 
and good will that encouraged people 
everywhere to follow his example. 

Howard BAKER responded completely 
to his duties as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. He also com- 
plied modestly and openly with the re- 
quirements of personal friendship. He 
was independent in his dedication to 
what he thought was right. But he 
never hesitated to share with others the 
benefit of his insight and experience. 

He was a man who could be admired 
and respected for his ability, and at the 
same time he could affectionately be 
sought out for his friendship and for 
the goodness of his heart. 

I know I will miss Howarp Baker. For 
me, and I think for all of us, the Halls 
of this Congress will seem a little less 
bright and these surroundings a little 
less warm now that he is gone. 

To his devoted wife and his fine fam- 
ily, Mrs. Broyhill and I extend our deep- 
est condolences. Their grievous loss is 
shared in some way by all who knew this 
distinguished American. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it can be completely said that our 
beloved and late colleague, the Honorable 
Howarp H. Baker, of Tennessee, was 
peculiarly adapted and fitted for the 
times in which we live. There are many 
requirements for an effective and com- 
petent legislator, but the indispensable 
ingredient is one that belonged to our 
colleague to a degree unexcelled by any 
other legislator I ever knew, and that 
ingredient was that a legislator really 
love people. 

Howard Baker was a friend to all of 
us. He was a friend of all sections of 
the country. He was a friend of mine 
and he was a friend of my people. He 
was exceedingly capable, studious, ener- 
getic and powerful in his influence with 
his colleagues because everyone of us 
knew that he had studied carefully any 
legislation that he sponsored and that 
his conclusion with respect to any leg- 
islation was only arrived at after much 
consideration and that as to any posi- 
tion he took, it was an elementary re- 
quirement with him that it be a fair 
position and that it be fair to all people 
and to all sections. 

Mr. Speaker, Howarp Baker had my 
complete respect and I miss him already. 
Members on both sides of the aisle al- 
ready miss him, but I think I can truth- 
fully say that on both sides, on the 
Democratic and on the Republican side, 
all of us agree that we are thankful we 
were privileged to have HOWARD BAKER 
with us for a season and to have had 
the benefit of his association and the 
benefit of his wise counsel. We are all 
appreciative of the great contribution 
he made to the development and preser- 
vation of America. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege to join with the colleagues 
and associates of HOWARD BAKER here in 
the House, with the men and women who 
knew him, respected him, and loved him 
for the type of man that he was, in pay- 
ing tribute to his memory as a man as 
well as to his services in this body. 

It was my great privilege to have 
known Howarp Baker for many, many 
years. He was not only an able legis- 
lator—as we all know—a kindly man 
and a wonderful friend, but he also was 
an active leader in the affairs of his own 
political party. For years he served his 
State as the chairman of his party, and 
as a national committee member repre- 
senting Tennessee. He served in many 
Republican National Conventions as a 
delegate from the great State of Ten- 
nessee. At times he was chairman of the 
Tennessee delegation in the national 
convention of his own party, the Repub- 
lican Party. 

His wife, and a wonderful lady she is, 
and our sympathy goes out to her, is 
at the present time a member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

HowanD BAKER was a man who will be 
missed, not only in the House, but as I 
have accentuated his national promi- 
nence, within his own party and 
throughout the country in many ways, 
because he was a national figure. He 
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was not only a giant national political 
figure, but also a giant figure in the field 
of national legislation. As a man he 
was highly respected by the leadership 
of both political parties, the friend and 
associate of Presidents, a man upon 
whom one could always rely. 

No one ever had to worry as to where 
Howarp Baker stood in any political or 
legislative battle in which he might be 
engaged. 

Howard Baker has left in this House, 
as well as in Tennessee and in the coun- 
cils of his great Republican Party, a void 
which will never be filled. He has also 
left to all of us many precious memories, 
and to his family the priceless heritage of 
a good name. 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is indeed with great sorrow that I 
join in paying tribute to HOWARD BAKER. 
It was my privilege not only to know him 
but also to be associated with him in 
Many ways during our periods of serv- 
ice in the House. The variety of his 
capabilities were always a source of 
amazement tome. He had a great depth 
of understanding of the problems facing 
our country. His character and his qual- 
ities were such that he attracted a 
broad area of effection and appreciation. 
Not only that, but in his contribution to 
his country he was a vigorous Repre- 
sentative of his district and his section 
of our country. 

Those folks who were his constituents 
had reason to have confidence not only 
in his integrity but also in his ability. 

By his passing he leaves another great 
heritage for those of us who survive him, 
a wonderful example of character, which 
we should all emulate. 

Mrs. Harvey and I join in extending 
our sympathy to his widow Irene and to 
his daughter. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I came 
here with Howarp Baker in 1951. Both 
of us were colleagues in the 82d Con- 
gress. In the second year of my service 
I was chairman of the 82d congressional 
group. Howarp followed me as chair- 
man of the 82d congressional group and 
did an outstanding job in trying to bring 
some good to that organization. 

It was through this association that I 
came to know him best, because I believe 
we prize here in the Congress our asso- 
ciations most closely with the group with 
whom we came to the Congress. 
Through this association my wife and I 
came to know Howarp and Irene Baker. 

We visited in their home, and they in 
ours. I was not only a colleague of his 
in this House, but also a friend of his 
at the everyday level. 

Very early in life some men put their 
footprints on the sands of time and 
mostly during their life those footprints 
continue to show. From early boyhood 
through high school, through college, 
and through law school Howarp BAKER 
had one achievement after another. 
There were many honors that came to 
him not only in college, not only in busi- 
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ness, not only in this Congress, but I 
think probably the prize which HOWARD 
BAKER took with him when he left here 
was that of the respect which he had 
from his colleagues in this Congress on 
both sides of the aisle. We in Illinois 
came to know Howard Baker and Irene 
Baker better because of the marriage of 
his son to Joy Dirksen, the daughter of 
our own Illinois leader, Senator DIRK- 
sen. I think we began to regard How- 
ARD BAKER then as one of us in the Illi- 
nois group. 

This has been a wonderful opportunity 
that Elsie and I have had to know How- 
ARD and his family. I am sure through 
the years we will prize this as one of the 
fine associations that we have had in 
Washington. I know that HOWARD 
Baker will be missed here because he 
was an expert in his field, I know, and 
on many occasions when I sought his ad- 
vice I sought his advice because I 
thought he was qualified to give that ad- 
vice not only as a lawyer but as an ex- 
pert in the field which he had chosen 
to take up in this Congress. 

I think those footprints have been left 
in the Ways and Means Committee and 
they will be difficult to fill by whoever 
follows him. I know my wife and I do 
want to extend our sympathy and con- 
dolences to his gracious wife and also 
to those members of his family whom 
we have come to know so dearly. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Bray], the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a sad duty to say goodbye to one of our 
colleagues. The passing of HOWARD 
Baker is especially sad to me. We came 
to Congress at the same time, January 
1951, and our close friendship has 
ripened through the years. 

HowarpD BAKER was a man much loved 
and well respected in this Chamber. 
His advice and counsel were often sought 
by his Republican colleagues; and those 
who served on the Ways and Means 
Committee with him have told me that 
his contributions to that group were 
immeasurable. 

His gentle friendship warmed all of 
those who knew him well. He sought to 
do his job quietly, without fanfare and 
flourish. 

Our loss is great, and so is the Na- 
tion’s. And yet at such times we know 
the great personal loss it is to his family 
and his loved ones. 

To them we can offer only our sincere 
condolences, and hope that their grief 
is somewhat mitigated by the knowledge 
that he led a life of truly worthwhile 
service. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
JONAS]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
passing of a colleague is always sad, but 
that sadness is multiplied when the col- 
league was a close personal friend, and 
is magnified when the colleague and 
friend was a statesman at the height of 
his career and influence. 

At a time when our country faces so 
Many grave problems at home and 
abroad, we can ill afford to lose leaders 
of the experience and ability of Howarp 
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Baker. Throughout the years of his out- 
standing service in the Congress, many of 
us had come to rely upon his maturity 
of judgment, his careful study of legis- 
lative proposals, and his ability to cut 
through the nonessentials and present 
clear and well-reasoned arguments for 
or against matters under consideration 
in the House. 

I arise today to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of this wise and 
effective legislator. Those of us who 
are privileged to continue to serve in the 
House of Representatives have sustained 
a grievous blow in the loss of his leader- 
ship and experience. The State of Ten- 
nessee has suffered the loss of one of her 
most effective and efficient Representa- 
tives, the country has lost a patriot and 
statesman of the first rank, and the 
Baker family a devoted husband and 
father. 

Mrs. Jonas joins me in extending pro- 
found sympathy to Mrs. Baker and her 
children in their great personal loss. 
Mere words cannot assuage their grief 
but it is our hope that they will find 
some comfort in the knowledge that 
their loss is shared by a host of friends 
who mourn his passing. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLI- 
KEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to join with my distinguished 
colleagues today in paying my respects to 
the memory of Howarp BAKER, who was 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to his family 
my deepest sympathy. He was, indeed, 
a wonderful American and an outstand- 
ing Member of the House. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. LINDSAY}. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to make a spe- 
cial effort to be on the floor today in 
order to pay my tribute to the memory 
of our late colleague, Howarp BAKER. 
There are very special reasons for my 
personally wanting to do this. First of 
all, I had and have the most enormous 
respect for the courage, the integrity, 
and the public-spiritedness of this man. 
He was a rare person. He was a 
thoughtful man—tough-minded, inde- 
pendent, rugged, kind and with sensitive 
and good judgment. 

Howard BAKER was a colleague to 
whom I personally turned for counsel, 
advice, and guidance, more often than 
I think most Members realize. He and 
his wife showed special kindnesses to my 
wife and to me from the first. Fresh- 
men find it difficult to adjust and often 
wonder whether or not there will be a 
friendly hand coming from their seniors. 
Howard Baker was one of the first, and 
he stayed that way for the time that I 
knew him. He was a solid friend, a 
genuine friend, and a warm one. 

One of Howanp's children, his daugh- 
ter Beverly, lived in New York and lives 
in New York. She was a stewardess 
for Pan American Airlines. She mas- 
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tered two or three languages and 
traveled overseas, of course. HOWARD 
and Mrs. Baker were enormously proud 
of her. She is now married to a New 
Yorker. The Baker family was proud of 
its son-in-law and happy about life in 
general. 

I cannot tell you, Mr. Speaker, how dis- 
turbed I was when I heard the news that 
Howard Baker had suddenly passed on. 
I think that this institution, the House, 
is the lesser for it. I suppose there has 
never been a time when the Congress 
needed good men more than it needs 
them now. Scrutiny is always close, ad- 
justments are always underway, and the 
times are strenuous. We cannot afford 
to lose men like Howard. But the Con- 
gress is better off for him; the Member- 
ship is better off for him. Each person 
who has been touched by his life is ahead 
for that association. Certainly the great 
people of his State have been lifted by 
the representation that Howarp BAKER 
gave them. 

I have only been to Howarp BAKeEr’s 
State once or twice in my life, but Ifeel I 
know it and love it, and have an enor- 
mous respect for it because of men like 
Howarp Baker. When he represents and 
brings his State into the Congress we 
know it is a good constituency and an 
intelligent one, one that looks to the 
interests of the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, Howarp BAKER will be 
missed by all of us from all sections of 
the United States. Personally, I will 
miss him very much. The sympathies of 
Mrs. Lindsay and myself go to Mrs. 
Baker, the children, and the grandchil- 
dren. 

We hope that God in His great wis- 
dom and mercy will give all of them com- 
fort and guidance in the years to come. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] yielding so I can join with 
other Members of the House in paying 
my final and heartfelt respects to our de- 
ceased colleague, HOWARD BAKER. 

One of the great privileges of being 
elected to Congress is that of being as- 
sociated with men of the character, abil- 
ity, and integrity of Howarp BAKER. I 
am sure that in my own experience he 
would be one of the first examples I 
would cite in this regard. 

It has always seemed to me that com- 
monsense is the one overriding quality 
that makes a successful legislator. In 
this regard I think Howarp had more 
good old-fashioned commonsense than 
almost anyone I have met here in 
Washington. As such I always looked on 
him as one of the ablest Members of this 
House and, of course, especially in tax 
law matters. Certainly many of us 
looked to Howarp above all others to 
counsel and guide us when it came to 
provisions and language of bills reported 
by the great House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

I think particularly of my experience 
as a member of the House Republican 
policy committee. Howarp’s explana- 
tions and recommendations on taxation 
were such as to have great weight with 
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me. I respected and admired him in this 
way but also personally I often consulted 
him and asked for information and ad- 
vice informally because I trusted his 
judgment in such matters. 

Frankly and in my opinion I think 
Howarp Baker’s loss is such that it will 
be almost impossible to find anyone who 
can take his place. He was one of the 
truly great leaders of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another aspect 
to his loss—the human and personal side. 
His warm, quiet personality bore out 
the old adage that still water runs deep. 
On the golf course, in a locker room, on 
a social occasion as well as in the Halls 
of Congress it was always the same—he 
was a man whose charm, dry wit, and 
unfailing friendliness will never be for- 
gotten. He has left his friends a fond 
and abiding memory. I shall always be 
thankful for that. 

Yes, it was a privilege to know HOWARD 
Baker. He was at once a humble and 
a great man. I am grateful for having 
served with him and having had the 
honor and pleasure of his friendship. 

To his widow and family Mrs. Pelly 
and I extend our deepest sympathy. May 
the wonderful memory of a fine father 
and husband sustain them in their 
sorrow. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my other colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to our departed colleague, 
Howarp Baker. I also want to extend 
my sincere sympathy to our colleagues 
from Tennessee in the great loss which 
they have sustained. 

I was greatly shocked and saddened 
when I picked up the paper last week 
and read where Howarp Baker had 
passed away very suddenly that morn- 
ing, without advance warning or notice 
of any kind. 

It was a great privilege to serve with 
Howard BAKER in this House, and I great- 
ly valued his friendship. I soon recog- 
nized his outstanding ability and great 
capacity, as well as his sound judgment 
on legislative matters. I regarded How- 
ARD BAKER as one of the best informed 
men in this House on tax matters. As 
others have mentioned, I frequently con- 
sulted Howarp BAKER on tax legislation 
and tax matters. He was a student of 
tax matters, and when he gave an opin- 
ion he spoke with authority. 

Howarp Baker had been in Colorado 
many times and was always a welcome 
visitor to our State. He addressed dif- 
ferent conventions on tax legislation and 
other matters pending in Congress. He 
had many friends in Colorado who are 
saddened over his untimely death. He 
was a man of unusual ability, and a most 
able lawyer. I am sure all of us who 
were associated with him in this House 
recognized his great capacity and his 
ability to analyze and appraise tax pro- 
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I consider the passing of HOWARD 
Baker not only an irreparable loss to the 
people of his district, to the State of Ten- 
nessee, but also to the entire Nation. 
We can ill afford to lose men like HOWARD 
Baker in these critical times. I will per- 
sonally miss him as a friend, and I sin- 
cerely regret that his counsel and advice 
will no longer be available to us. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our deep personal sympathy to Mrs. 
Baker, the children, and the other mem- 
bers of the family. We pray that God 
will give them comfort and strength to 
bear this heavy loss, which all of us 
share with them. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
great number of our colleagues who have 
spoken about the unexpected passing of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker]. I am sure, as has been pointed 
out here earlier, that this came as a great 
shock to all of us, particularly so to those 
who began service with him here in the 
82d Congress. As Members know, there 
is always a feeling of closeness among 
those who constitute the same class in 
this great body. That was certainly true 
with respect to the attitude of the other 
Members of the 82d group toward 
Howarp BAKER. We loved him and re- 
spected him. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH], who just preceded me, 
pointed out quite properly that Howarp 
Baker had a deep and profound knowl- 
edge of tax legislation. In this field par- 
ticularly, he was a very great expert. 
This is not to imply that his knowledge 
and wisdom were limited to that field, 
but in this he was especially profound. 
Many times when there were matters 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means I would go to him and get his 
opinion upon a particular piece of legis- 
lation, and found his thinking always to 
be objective and helpful. 

I think in retrospect the thing that 
impressed me most about HOWARD BAKER 
was the fact that he was a quiet gentle- 
man, a gentleman in every sense of the 
term. He conducted himself always as 
a gentleman should, whether it was on 
the floor of this Hall or elsewhere. You 
were proud to number him among your 
friends. Mrs. Adair and I knew him and 
his family socially. We have been their 
guests on many occasions and they have 
been ours. She joins me in this expres- 
sion of sympathy to the widow of Howarp 
Baker and to the children. May God 
bless them all. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with others in noting the passing 
of my good friend and colleague, How- 
ARD H. BAKER, of Tennessee, and I do so 
with a profound sense of personal loss. 

HOWARD BAKER was a man of character 
and highest principle—unswerving in his 
determination to stand by the right, as 
he saw the right—and, as a result, his 
was a distinguished and valuable career 
of dedicated public service to his State, 
his Nation, and his fellow man: 

He was a true gentleman, in the finest 
sense of that word, and he was also a 
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gentle man—a good and kindly man, 
conscious always of the rights and opin- 
ions of others with whom he served, and 
particularly anxious to be of assistance 
and advice to those of his colleagues who 
were junior to him in knowledge and 
experience. Perhaps because we bore the 
same first name, he often went out of 
his way to be especially helpful to me in 
legislative problems in which he knew I 
was interested, and I shall always be 
grateful for his guidance. 

This Congress—and we, as individ- 
uals—have sustained a great loss. Per- 
haps that loss might best be summed up 
in these lines from Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar”: 

His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
and say to all the world, “This was a man!" 


Mrs. Robison joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathies to Mrs. Baker 
and to her children. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Howarp 
BAKER, late a Congressman from Tennes- 
see, was more than a colleague. He was 
a real friend. Having been sworn in the 
Congress the same day as was Howarp 
I naturally had a close relationship with 
him. His advice and counsel to me was 
most helpful. 

He and his lovely wife, Irene, made a 
great team. 

The work Howarp Baker started will 
be completed by those who admired and 
respected him so much. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has lost another pillar of strength 
in the untimely death of our beloved col- 
league from Tennessee, Howarp BAKER. 

The State of Tennessee is justly proud 
of the ability, statesmanship, and inde- 
pendence of its congressional delegation, 
and Howarp BAKER was a highly effec- 
tive leader in that delegation. 

Early in my own service in the House, I 
grew to respect and admire the charac- 
ter and ability of this distinguished 
Tennesseean. 

Always courteous and considerate, 
Howarp BAKER could be counted on to 
give a full and fair hearing to any pro- 
posal by a colleague, and he was a great 
champion of progressive legislation in 
many fields. 

It has been a privilege to serve with 
him in Congress, and to call him friend. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, 13 years 
ago this month, Howarp Baker and I 
stood in this Chamber and took the oath 
of office as freshmen Members of the 82d 
Congress on the opening day. It was 
with a special feeling of sadness, there- 
fore, that I learned of his sudden death 
on the opening day of the 2d session of 
the 88th Congress. 

During the intervening years, my re- 
spect and admiration for Howarp grew, 
as did our friendship. For several years 
we occupied office suites on opposite sides 
of the corridor, and we and our staffs 
enjoyed a friendly, neighborly relation- 
ship. 

Howard was one of the leaders of our 
82d Club, serving as president at one 
time. 

His appointment to the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee was 
recognition of his exceptional legislative 
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ability. He was the second ranking mi- 
nority member at the time of his death. 
He had earned the respect of both the 
majority and minority on the committee 
through his dedicated work on tax legis- 


lation, medic@re, and the many other 


important bills handled by this group. 

The House has lost a valued, knowl- 
edgeable Member, the Nation has lost a 
dedicated legislator, and I have lost a 
dear friend. 

Mrs. Berry joins in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Baker and 
their three children. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the flag of freedom, our Nation has many 
opportunities to bring forth great men 
to benefit mankind. A magnificent op- 
portunity presented itself in the person 
of HOWARD H. Baker. The Nation had 
a good student in Howarp, who possessed 
the natural qualities of integrity, a fine 
sense of humor, intelligence, loyalty, and 
brotherly love; and it took great care to 
groom him well for the role he would 
play as he tread across life’s stage. 

The Nation took him by the hand 
while yet a small boy and led him gently 
but firmly through its public schools in 
Tennessee, and urged him on to a law 
degree from the university of that 
State. From then on it was the still 
small voice that guided him into activity 
in the Presbyterian Church, the Masons 
and Shriners, the Republican Party—ex- 
perience which served him well when the 
Nation decided it was time for the folks 
in Tennessee to harvest the benefits, and 
sent him to Washington to represent 
those folks. 

For those who took the oath of office 
for the 82d Congress back in 1950, it did 
not take long to discern the stature of 
this wise and humble public servant. 

I was one of those freshmen Congress- 
men back in 1950, and as the years passed 
and both Howarp and I returned to 
Washington in each succeeding election, 
I had the wonderful privilege of becom- 
ing a close friend. After we were sworn 
in together for the 82d Congress, it was 
not hard for me to watch his star rise, 
e ee eee of 

uty. 

One of his greatest contributions was 
his membership on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, one of the most im- 
portant committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and his position on the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, How fortunate the Nation 
was to have chosen Howarp, who as a 
Member of Congress, a member of those 
committees, a Christian and a Republi- 
can, was repaying his borrowed tuition 
to America’s school of life. Howarp 
had proved one of the best investments 
the country had made. 

Now the return on his marvelous in- 
vestment has not stopped, but will con- 
tinue through the years; for Howarp H. 
Baker, the Congressman from Tennes- 
see, will ever live in our hearts, our 
minds, our daily life. My gratitude to 
Americans, under the flag of freedom, 
who gave this priceless gift to its citizens. 

At this time, of course, Mrs. Belcher 
and I wish to extend our sincere sympa- 
thy to his beloved wife, Irene, and the 
other members of his family. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, words 
are inadequate to express my sense of 
loss at the passing of Howarp BAKER. 

Personally, socially, and, yes, even po- 
litically, though our parties differed, we 
were friends. HOWARD BAKER was a fine 
man; an able legislator. He put his 
country first in all considerations: He 
was a Member we could ill afford to lose; 
taken, as he was, much too early in a 
life that was devoted to the service of 
his district, his State, and his country. 

I know of no one in this House who 
did not hold Howarp Baker in high es- 
teem, and that is not strange because 
he was one of those rare people who de- 
served just that. I not only held him 
in high esteem, but I had a deep per- 
sonal affection for him. 

I have seen a great deal of him here 
in Congress since we served together on 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
his stature continued to grow as the 
years went by. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of Howarp H. Baker, our 
friend, was a shock to the Members of 
the Congress. As a brilliant lawyer and 
experienced legislator both at the State 
and National levels of government he 
contributed much to the progress of leg- 
islation through the Ways and Means 
Committee and before the Rules Com- 
mittee and on the floor. In the seven 
terms that he served in the House he 
enjoyed the respect and admiration of 
everyone. He was a scholar and was 
thorough in his analysis of legal pre- 
sentments in the interest of the public. 
He was a laborious worker and sincere in 
his interest in complicated public tax 
laws presented to his committee. He 
was loyal to the precepts of honesty and 
was rigid in his determination to serve 
with a high sense of dedication. To his 
family, we of Illinois send our heartfelt 
condolences. 

The State of Tennessee has lost a great 
statesman and the Nation a worthy and 
distinguished servant of the people. 
May God bless him in his stewardship 
and receive him as a noble son of His 
teachings. He has earned eternal rest. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
gathered on a number of occasions dur- 
ing the past year to offer parting words 
in memory of colleagues. These are 
never easy experiences, but they do serve 
to remind us of how fleeting our lives 
be on this earth, how short a time we 
actually stand in the moment of history, 
how humble we become when we consider 
the finality of death. 

These thoughts come to mind today 
as we refiect on the memory of another 
departed colleague. Howarp H. BAKER 
stood here for his moment in history, 
as all of us do. His moment was dis- 
tinguished by a quiet dedication that im- 
pressed every person who came into con- 
tact with him. He was not a headline 
seeker, but his efforts contributed im- 
measurably to the betterment of his Na- 
tion and this Congress. He did not 
shout his objections to the gallery, but 
you knew you were in a battle if you 
engaged him in debate. 

I remember well his effectiveness when 
appearing before committees, his firm 
control of the subject at hand and his 
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complete command of the facts. How- 
ARD BAKER was a man who did his home- 
work and who knew how to use it effec- 
tively. We will miss his wise counsel in 
these halls. 

America has not only lost a son but a 
servant. We in this Chamber have lost 
a friend and colleague. The world has 
lost a crusader for the causes of man’s 
freedom. 

Our sincere sympathies go to Mrs. 
Baker and their children who have lost 
a beloved husband and father. 

May this loss remind us again of the 
responsibilities we carry to make sure 
that the Howarp Bakers who have gone 
before us shall not have given of their 
lives in vain. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Howarp Baker from the time he 
came to Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Tennessee as a result of the 1950 
elections, 

He was an outstanding Member, an 
able, devoted, and kindly man, an out- 
standing public servant. He was gentle, 
but strong. He was frank, but fair. He 
was forthright, but compassionate. 

I shall miss his friendship very much. 

I extend to his wife and family my 
sincere sympathy. I share their sad- 
ness. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a profound sense of shock and grief that 
I learned of the sudden, untimely death 
of our colleague, Howarp BAKER. I had 
the privilege of knowing him since early 
1953 when we were appointed together 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
In the years since, I, like all who knew 
him, came to respect Howarp for his 
ability, and to genuinely admire him for 
his warmth and dignity as a man. Cer- 
tainly he was one of the most knowl- 
edgeable and capable men in this House, 
and his dedication to duty and his devo- 
tion to those ideals he held dear set a 
standard that was, and always will be, 
hard to match. 

Howard Baker truly epitomized the 
independence and individualism which 
so characterizes the people he repre- 
sented in east Tennessee. He was never 
afraid to speak his mind, or to present 
and fight for new proposals which he 
felt were in the best interests of his 
constitutents and the whole Nation. 

For years to come, I am sure, his 
name will remain attached to the tax 
proposals he developed in true biparti- 
san spirit with our colleague, Syp HER- 
LONG, and to the proposition that the 
American taxpayer deserves and needs 
tax reduction, but only as it is earned 
through fiscal responsibility and budg- 
etary commonsense. Howarp worked 
hard to develop new ideas and ap- 
proaches, and sought always to present 
vital thoughts and workable alternatives 
on major legislation to assure a “legis- 
lative history” so vital to the later inter- 
pretation of our laws. He was also, at 
one and the same time, an idealist and 
a realist, combining the best features of 
both attributes in a balance too seldom 
found in leaders of this or any other 
time. 

East Tennessee can be proud it gave us 
this man, even for so short a time. 
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HOWARD Baker’s passing leaves a void 
in this House that will be hard to fill. 
To his wife and children, Mrs, Knox and 
I extend our deep sympathy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the word 
which we have just received on the sud- 
den passing of our beloved and admired 
colleague, Howarp Baker, has us deeply 
shocked and saddened. Howarp BAKER 
was my close personal friend. We have 
served together on the Committee on 
Ways and Means for many years. We 
worked closely on many, many legisla- 
tive projects on the committee. Our 
States adjoin one another, and we had 
many matters of deep and mutual inter- 
est to our section of the country. His 
death is a tragic loss to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, to the Nation, to the 
Congress, and to his district. 

It is frankly very difficult to give ex- 
pression to our feelings in matters of 
this nature when word reaches us so sud- 
denly of the passing of one of our very 
close friends. Howarp will be sorely 
missed by those who were close to him 
and by the constituents whom he repre- 
sented so effectively, so conscientiously, 
and with such great leadership over the 
years. I always found in matters of 
mutual concern and in problems which 
came before the Committee on Ways and 
Means that Howarp BAKER was a man of 
exceedingly good and sound judgment 
and was possessed of a deep and abiding 
wisdom. He always kept uppermost in 
his mind the public interest and the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation and those 
whom he represented. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
working with Howarp closely on legisla- 
tive details can attest to some of those 
personal qualities which we admired so 
much. His professional ability in the 
legal field was widely known. I can hon- 
estly say that Howarp Baker had as 
broad a knowledge of general principles 
of law as anyone with whom I have had 
the privilege of associating over the 
years. Invariably, when questions came 
before us involving matters somewhat 
new or novel to the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee but which did in- 
volve some basic legal principle in a field 
with which we might not at the moment 
be familiar, Howarp Baker usually had 
the answer without reference to any text 
or without refreshing his recollection by 
the use of any notes. He was possessed, 
above all, of sound commonsense. His 
approach to the problems with which we 
are confronted was invariably reason- 
able and thoughtful. 

The legislative projects on which he 
worked are countless, and this is not the 
occasion to even try to enumerate those 
things which were done in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means at his suggestion 
and under his leadership. Suffice it to 
say that the legislative monuments to 
his endeavors in this body are many, 
great, and enduring. 

We will feel his loss very deeply as time 
goes on. His friendly and sound counsel 
will be missed as we continue our en- 
deavors here. His warm and friendly 
personality, his ready wit and his abid- 
ing wisdom and commonsense will like- 
wise be very sorely missed by those of us 
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who had the privilege of associating 
closely with him. 
My deepest sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. Baker and his fine son and daugh- 
ters. 
Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Howarp 
Baker and I came to Congress at the 
same time in 1951 and we became close 
friends from the first time we met. It 
was a friendship which I always 
cherished for many reasons, and one 
which included not only ourselves but 
our immediate families. It was easy and 
natural to be friendly with him and over 
the years I always admired him, not only 
because of his personal character but 
also because of his conscientious work 
as a legislator. 
On the Ways and Means Committee 
where I had the honor and privilege of 
serving with him, he left a record of ded- 
icated service and intellectual honesty. 
He was a courageous Congressman, 
willing to express his views and take a 
stand regardless of the pressures of the 
moment. He had great ability to analyze 
tax problems and explain his positions 
always to the enlightment of his fellow 
committee members. On this great com- 
mittee his passing will be a distinct loss. 
Howard BAKER was a great American 
and a great public servant. As one of 
his friends and colleagues who admired 
him, I mourn his death and with Mrs. 
Betts, I extend my deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Baker and his family. 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not my good fortune to know Howarp H. 
Baker intimately but I always admired 
his calm, deliberate and well-reasoned 
approach to our numerous legislative 
problems. He possessed the rare quality 
of instilling confidence in whatever pro- 
gram he determined to endorse for we 
knew that his was a sensible and well- 
considered decision. It was his and our 
misfortune for him to be called for an 
early departure. Mrs. Younger and I 
extend our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Baker and their three children. I can- 
not help but be reminded of a short verse 
because I am sure that Howarp so lived 
that he was ready on that tomorrow. 
The clock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 

To tell just when the hands will stop— 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own: 
So live, love, toil with a will. 

Do not depend upon tomorrow, 

For the clock may then be still. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in expressing my deep 
sorrow at the passing of the Honorable 
Howarp H. Baker from Tennessee. 
Howarp BAKER served his district, his 
State and the Nation for many years with 
a thorough and unflinching dedication 
and devotion. It was my privilege to 
serve with Congressman Baker on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. He 
always placed the interest of our country 
first. His keen mind and his wonderful 
philosophy in life made him a most 
valued member of this most important 
committee. He was firm, yet congenial. 
He could disagree without being disagree- 
able. He had the respect and admira- 
tion of all of the House Ways and Means 
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Committee and the entire staff. How- 
ARD BAKER had a friendly way about him. 
He always wanted to be of assistance. I 
recall his cooperation on the congres- 
sional committee of 10 members set up to 
protect the American shoe industry. He 
demonstrated a real concern for those 
employed in that industry and gave 
unstintingly of his time in helping to 
prepare the information required to aid 
the shoe industry solve their complex 
problems. Howarp BAKER was loved by 
all who knew him. I have lost a good 
friend. Congress has lost one of its most 
able Members. This country has lost a 
great and good American who dedicated 
his life to the service of his Nation. 

I am grateful for having known Con- 
gressman Baker, for having the oppor- 
tunity to serve with him. I shall miss 
his warm smile and his helpfulness. 

I extend my deep sympathy to Con- 
gressman Baker’s family. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
loss of Howarp BAKER was a sudden and 
tragic one for his friends, the party, and 
the Nation. His legacy as an intelligent, 
industrious, and dedicated gentleman 
will live on as an example and inspira- 
tion for all students of good government. 
However, those who knew him personally 
will cherish his warm manner and his 
helpful counseling. We will remember 
him as a glowing example of an indus- 
trious Christian friend. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we were 
certainly shocked by the untimely death 
of our distinguished colleague, Howarp 
BAKER. 

He was certainly an outstanding citi- 
zen in every respect, one who placed 
public service above monetary gains. His 
service as a member of the Tennessee 
General Assembly, as district attorney 
general of our State, and then as a Mem- 
ber of this body was outstanding in every 
position he held, 

Our departed colleague was one who 
was firm in his convictions but yet held 
no grudge or malice toward those who 
differed with his views. 

On every problem or project that af- 
fected Tennessee you could always count 
on Howard BAKER to not only be present 
but to draw on his wealth of experience 
throughout his career to add much to its 
successful completion. 

Yes, we shall miss him, not only in the 
deliberations in this body but in all prob- 
lems we have, not only in Tennessee but 
in the Nation as well. 

To Mrs. Baker, his lovely daughters 
and fine son, and their families we ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy in their great 
hours of sorrow. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
loss of Howard H. Baker is one that the 
country and the Congress can ill afford. 

I was profoundly saddened when I 
learned of Howarp’s sudden death. 

He was a man of high integrity and 
one who always placed his country’s wel- 
fare foremost in his thoughts and 
actions. 

His work on the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation was 
outstanding. 

Howarp always had time to discuss 
with his colleagues any legislative prob- 
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lem they were burdened with and I 
profited countless times because of his 
counsel and his wisdom. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged, as a freshman Member of the 
82d Congress, to become acquainted with 
Howarp Baxer and his fine family. It 
was a real pleasure to serve with him in 
succeeding Congresses for nearly 14 
years. 

He was a very capable lawyer, well 
grounded not only in the law but in the 
work with which he was confronted in 
important House committee, of which he 
became a high ranking member. 

The extent of his devotion to duty was 
evidenced by his deep and abiding con- 
cern for the people of Tennessee and its 
Second Congressional District, whose 
well-being he placed far above mere 
party loyalty or personal interest. 

We have lost a dear friend and a con- 
stant and helpful colleague, and Mrs. 
Wharton and I extend our deepest sym- 
paces to Mrs. Baker and the children. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tennessee Second Congressional Dis- 
trict has lost one of the most able Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; our Ways and 
Means Committee has lost a valued 
member; and I have lost a dear personal 
friend. Working with Howarp Baker in 
committee, I became more aware each 
day of the depth of his knowledge and 
his intelligent approach to our problems. 
The logic he expressed on many points 
at issue was often a helpful guide to me 
in my conclusions. He was clear, con- 
cise and logical in this arguments, and 
I found it very easy to follow his reason- 
ing in many of the intricacies of the tax 
problems with which he was so authori- 
tatively familiar. It was always a pleas- 
ure to observe the smooth functioning 
of Howarp’s very orderly and intelli- 
gent mind. I consulted with him fre- 
quently, and had the highest regard for 
his principles and ideals. 

As neighbors in the same apartment 
building, Mrs. Schneebeli and I learned 
to know Howarp and Irene Baker well. 
He had a great warmth of character. 
His cheerful disposition was an inspira- 
to all of us. We will miss his friendly 
and affable personality; his wise counsel 
and advice. Mrs. Schneebeli and I ex- 
tend to Irene and to the rest of the Baker 
family our sincere sympathy in this loss 
which we share. We hope that the 
knowledge of the great respect and ad- 
miration in which Howarp was held by 
all who knew and worked with him will 
sustain and comfort them in the days 
ahead. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, HOWARD 
BaKER was a close personal friend of 
mine. Over the years, we have talked 
together about many of the issues as the 
they came up in the House. His opin- 
ions I felt were always sound and in the 
best traditions of our country. I have 
lost a real friend and I will miss him, 
his kindness and his understanding. His 
loss is not just one for the State of 
Tennessee but was really a national loss. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a shock to learn of the death of my col- 
league and personal friend, HOWARD 
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Baker, His death is a great loss not only 
to his family but to his friends and his 
constituents. I first met Howarp when 
he and I became freshmen Members of 
the 82d Congress in 1951. His service in 
Congress has been outstanding and his 
hard work and ability have contributed 
greatly to the work of the House and its 
committees. We will all miss Howarp 
but we will always remember him as a 
fine American and able Member of Con- 
gress, and a hard worker in the interests 
of his constitutents. My wife and I ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy to his family. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not forget Howarp BAKER. I remember 
him as a man of keen intellect, of 
warmth, and of principle. I remember 
him as a public servant who, while ever 
mindful of the needs and desires of his 
district and of his State, was always 
dedicated to the good of the Nation. 

I cannot claim long years of service 
with Howarp Baker; our paths crossed 
but briefly. But in that short time I 
formed a very lasting impression of his 
character and ability. He was above all 
else a man of balance and moderation. 

As a member of the very important 
Ways and Means Committee since 1953, 
he will rightly be remembered for his 
work on tax legislation and social se- 
curity law. In the area of taxation, he 
was always a proponent of tax reduction 
and reform. He helped write the tax 
law revision of 1954 and for several years 
was cosponsor of the Herlong-Baker tax 
bill. Throughout, he firmly believed in 
the coordination of tax reduction with 
a balanced budget. This, to my mind, 
is a position of moderation and respon- 
sibility. 

These same qualities were evident in 
his stand on social legislation. He rec- 
ognized and sympathized with human 
needs. He was not adverse to bringing 
the power of the Federal Government to 
bear on problems but only when those 
problems had become too burdensome 
for local solution. This, to my mind, is 
a mark of balance and moderation. 

I shall miss Howarp BAKER. He pos- 
sessed in large measure those qualities 
which are so essential in all men, 
whether they are private citizens or their 
representatives. Without those qualities 
this House, this Congress, and this 
country, are in trouble. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, it was most 
unexpected and sad news that we heard 
on the morning of January 7, 1964, con- 
cerning the termination of this earthly 
pilgrimage of our esteemed and able col- 
league, Howard H. Baxer, of Tennessee. 

Howarp was one of my closest friends 
in the House. He and I often sat to- 
gether and frequently discussed various 
measures as they related to our districts 
which were adjoining and populated by 
people of the same general character and 
background. In point of fact, HOWARD 
was born in my district and he had a 
number of friends and relatives in some 
of my counties. 

It seems to me that Howarp Baker had 
a real passion for public service that 
transcended all personal ambition or self- 
aggrandizement. I feel that he could 
visualize the humble homes back in the 
hills of Tennessee from which many let- 
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ters addressed to him emanated during 
his tenure of office up here in Washing- 
ton. I am sure he was never too busy 
nor too elevated to see his people and 
discuss their problems with them. He 
was ordained to helpfulness and humani- 
tarianism among his constituents and 
for our country. All too seldom do we 
find able, patriotic, unselfish men and 
women willing to leave their homes and 
interests of the past and come to Wash- 
ington to work in the vineyard of gov- 
ernmental endeavor and for the welfare 
of our everyday citizens. But as every- 
one knows the self-seekers who aspire to 
come to Washington are a dime a dozen. 
Howard BAKER was among that lesser 
number of those willing to come here in- 
a selfless dedication to our country and 
our people. 

To the family and close intimates of 
my friend and fellow servant, HOWARD 
H. Baxer, I extend my sincere condo- 
lences and I trust they will now have 
the everlasting and comforting presence 
of the Lord to fill that void left by the 
departure of one so real to them so long. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Howarp BAKER was my friend. We served 
together on the Committee on Ways 
and Means and we fought together for 
the principles in which we both believed. 
With many more years of experience on 
this committee than I, he was always 
most helpful to me, generous with his 
time and his personal concern. 

He is no longer with us but he has 
left his mark in the Congress. I will 
long remember this true, practicing 
Christian. 

I knew Howanp's family—his wife 
and two daughters—and my sympathy 
goes to them. I know what a terrible 
loss his passing must be to them and to 
his son. However, the pride that they 
must take in his great service to his 
country and his many accomplishments 
for the betterment of our people will 
help much, in future years, to offer them 
comfort and solace. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
expressibly shocked and grieved to learn 
of the sudden passing of my esteemed 
and dear friend, Congressman HOWARD 
H. Baker, who was, in every respect, an 
outstanding Member of this body and a 
great and dedicated American. 

Congressman BAKER was a neighbor of 
mine in the Old House Office Building 
for some time, and I have never known 
a finer, more considerate and kindly 
gentleman. Of great personal charm, 
friendliness, and generous noble spirit, 
Congressman BAKER truly endeared him- 
self to all those who knew him. 

He was a man of strong, sterling 
character, positive convictions, great 
ability, a learned lawyer and keen stu- 
dent of government, who stood firmly 
and resolutely by his beliefs and fought 
militantly for the fundamentals and 
policies which he believed to be right and 
best for his district, his great State, and 
Nation. 

He was respected, esteemed, admired, 
and loved by those of us who knew him 
well and indeed by all his colleagues in 
the Congress. He was a true, devoted 
servant of his people and his country. 
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His passing has left a great void in our 
midst, and it is with a very heavy, sor- 
rowing heart that I mourn his passing 
and extend to his bereaved and beloved 
family my most heartfelt sympathy for 
their truly irreparable loss, a loss which 
we share with them. 

The life, work, and contributions of 
Congressman BAKER will long be remem- 
bered in this great deliberative body 
where he served with such outstanding 
distinction. We will sorely miss him for 
he was in truth a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word, a man of generous 
impulse, of superlative patriotism, un- 
selfish devotion to duty, a warm friend, 
and a great American. 

May he find eternal rest in his heav- 
enly home. 

Mr.CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the Members of the House in paying 
my deepest respects to our recently de- 
ceased colleague, Howarp Baker, from 
Tennessee, and to express my feeling of 
grief in the loss of a good friend to his 
bereaved family. HOWARD BAKER was a 
kind and considerate man and was help- 
ful to me as a Member of the House on 
many occasions, giving of his time and 
his valued advice unselfishly. 

His service on the Ways and Means 
Committee was most valuable to the 
Congress and to the Nation and his dedi- 
cation to service as a Congressman was 
unexcelled in the Nation's highest legis- 
lative body. 

The Congress and the Nation have lost 
a valuable and dedicated servant and I 
shall miss his warm and friendly greet- 
ing, his ever-outstretched helping hand, 
and his valuable counsel and advice. I 
am proud to join in these remarks laud- 
ing his service upon his untimely and 
most unexpected death. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is witha 
heavy heart that I speak of our great 
friend and colleague, Howarp Baker. 
For 13 years we shared a treasured 
friendship—a companionship which 
never ceased to yield a rich harvest of 
joy with each renewed encounter. 

Howarp BAKER was a big man—a 
broad-gaged man, big of heart, big of 
mind, big of spirit. There was nothing 
petty, nothing partisan, nothing pica- 
yunish about him. 

He was here for a very simple pur- 
pose—to serve his Nation and to serve 
his fellow man. He was a man of great 
commonsense—a man of uncommon 
judgment. He could look at the most 
complicated, the most heated issues, with 
a detachment, a fair-mindedness, that 
compelled the admiration and respect of 
all who served with him. 

In the heat of controversy he remained 
calm, seeking always the answers to two 
basic questions: “What is good for 
America? What is good for my fellow 
citizens?” 

Some years ago I served with him on 
the elections subcommittee where tem- 
pers at times became heated, but How- 
ARD always was calm, fair-minded, objec- 
tive, seeking only the facts as the basis 
for doing justice. 

And for years I served with him on 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Though we were of different parties and 
often differed in our views, we remained 


close friends all the way. His sanity, 
his fairness, his moderation, his search 
for what was wise and just—these were 
the hallmarks of this splendid servant 
of our country. As our great friend, as 
a devoted public official, as a kind, good 
man, Howarp Baker will live forever in 
our hearts. God bless his loved ones and 
his memory. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
Ways and Means Committee will miss 
Howarp Baker. We have spent a lot of 
time together in committee. His dis- 
passionate analysis and constructive sug- 
gestions added much to our delibera- 
tions. Howarp will be sorely missed. 

All of us want to make a contribution. 
It can be said of Howarp that Congress, 
our Nation and the world were better be- 
cause he was here, which in my mind is 
a fitting epitaph for a Congressman. 

Our prayers go with you, Howarp, and 
to those you leave behind. We will miss 
you and hope to meet you again one day. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the passing of our late col- 
league Howarp Baker, Tennessee and 
the Nation have lost a sincere and valu- 
able public servant. He was not only an 
able and kindly representative of east 
Tennessee but a champion of the whole 
Appalachian region. He was a devout 
Christian gentleman and commanded 
the respect and affection of his col- 
leagues. I extend my deepest sympathy 
to his widow and other members of his 
family. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Howarp 
BaKER was a great American—loyal, 
patriotic, and dedicated to those prin- 
ciples and ideals that made this Nation 
great. 

Howard Baker was devoted to the pri- 
vate enterprise system that carved out 
of the American wilderness the highest 
standard of living in the history of the 
world. He believed in States rights, 
strong local government, and a maxi- 
mum of individual liberty. His service 
here in the Congress reflects honor on 
the great Volunteer State. He served 
in the tradition of Andrew Johnson with 
forthrightness, courage, and integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, we lost a friend and the 
State of Tennessee and the United States 
lost a great statesman. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in my deepest 
sympaty to Mrs. Baker and her lovely 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying respects to 
our late beloved colleague, HOWARD 
Baker, an outstanding Member of the 
House and a wonderful example of legis- 
lative service to his colleagues here in 
the Congress, and to his constituents in 
his home district. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I extend to Mrs. 
Baker and her family our condolences 
in the sad passing of HOWARD. 

He was an exceptional Member of 
Congress, tremendously effective, but in 
a quiet way, he earned proper respect 
from the Members for his thorough 
knowledge of subject matter that came 
before his committee, and for his dedi- 
cation to sound legislative practices. 

We will miss his wise counsel, his ex- 
perience, and the inspiration that he 
provided younger Members of Congress. 
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I am sure that the people of the Sec- 
ond District of Tennessee will long 
remember the faithful, untiring service 
he supplied their needs, and all of us 
who served with him will forever cherish 
his memory. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, along 
with the other Members of Congress, I 
feel that I have had a great privilege 
in being able to serve in the Nation’s 
Congress with the late beloved Howarp 
BAKER. 

I did not know him intimately, but 
our associations here tell us of the char- 
acter and service of men far better than 
words can ever detail. Mr. BAKER was 
a man of inspiring character and dedi- 
cated service. He was serious about his 
service and I think I saw in him a deter- 
mination that his people should find no 
stone unturned in their behalf. 

The Congress has suffered a loss of 
one of its finest Members. His district, 
in the great State of Tennessee, has lost 
a champion. His family has lost a be- 
loved. Let us all find comfort in the 
fact that he gave so freely and so un- 
swervingly of his talents to his Nation. 

Mrs. Hemphill joins me in sympathy 
to his family. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly we were all saddened, and this 
House suffered a tremendous and tragic 
loss, by the passing of our beloved and 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee, 
Howarp BAKER. He was a good man, a 
fair man, a leader, and an outstanding 
legislator. 

Only a few short months ago, I had 
the pleasure of flying to Knoxville to 
speak in behalf of HOWARD Baker. It 
was a wonderful and gratifying experi- 
ence indeed, to see the warm love, respect, 
and appreciative feeling his many fine 
friends held for him and his lovely wife, 
Irene. Our sincere, heartfelt sympathies 
and prayers are with Irene and her 
children. We share their loss and their 
grief. May God love and comfort them 
during these trying days. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known Howard H. Baker for the past 8 
years and more recently as a neighbor 
and fellow member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. My friendship 
and associations with him shall be among 
the lasting memories of my service in the 
U.S. Congress. Mr. BAKER was a kind 
and good man who was always willing to 
help others in the performance of their 
duties. As a legislator, he was articulate 
and conscientious and was certainly one 
of the most able men in the field of tax 
legislation in the entire Congress. 

In Mr. Baker’s passing the people of 
the Second District of Tennessee lost an 
outstanding Representative, and the leg- 
islative bodies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have lost an able and dedicated 
servant. Many of us have lost a valued 
friend, and his family a devoted and be- 
loved husband, father, and grandfather. 
To his loved ones, I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy in their time of sorrow. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in this House in paying 
tribute to the memory of the late 
Howard H. Baker of the State of Ten- 
nessee, 
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He was an instrumental part of this 
body, and he will be greatly missed. 

He was a kind man, and he was a pro- 
gressive legislator whose record will for- 
ever remain a permanent part of this 
Nation. 

The Tennessee delegation, which last 
year lost the services of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, can indeed be proud of this 
noble man who gave so greatly of his 
time and talent to that State. Among so 
many other things, the TVA project 
stands as a continuing tribute to the late 
Congressman BAKER. 

My deepest sympathies are extended to 
all of his friends in Tennessee, and to his 
family. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
my good friend and colleague, Howarp H. 
Baker. He came to Congress one term 
earlier than I but during the most of our 
service we have been neighbors in the 
Longworth Office Building. I became 
well acquainted with him and learned to 
respect his judgment. Our deceased col- 
league was a man of great capacity and 
perseverance. His basically sound 
intellect won him national recognition. 
Many people in Michigan’s 10th Con- 
gressional District, which I represent, 
spoke to me of him and his work on 
the Ways and Means Committee as 
though they knew him personally. 

I visited his political battlegrounds 
and learned of the high esteem with 
which he was held by the people of 
Tennessee. Not only did he ably serve 
his constituents in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Tennessee, but his 
goals, as he envisioned them, were for 
the betterment of the Nation as a whole. 

Nathaniel Krum has written: 

What I've written, what I’ve said, 
Won't be thought of when I’m dead; 
But my actions—what I’ve been— 
Will remain in the minds of men. 


I am sure that as the years pass, the 
actions and character of our departed 
colleague, Howarp Baker, will remain in 
the minds of his fellow men. 

To his widow and children I extend my 
sincerest sympathy. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Howarp Baker leaves quite a vacuum 
in the House of Representatives. He 
was not only one of the outstanding 
statesmen in this body but had a host 
of admirers and personal friends who 
were shocked and grieved by his passing. 
I cannot think of a more dedicated and 
respected Member. A hard worker, 
Howarp Baker wielded great infiuence 
in this body. His work in the field of 
tax legislation was preeminent. And he 
had a remarkable faculty of putting the 
welfare of the country ahead of partisan 
considerations in all of his official actions 
here. I have lost a valuable personal 
friend. The entire Nation has lost a 
valuable public servant. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
share with other Members of the House a 
great sense of loss we all feel over the 
death of our colleague, Howarp H. Baker. 
He was a dedicated legislator and a val- 
ued friend. 
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Without question, HOWARD BAKER was 
an outstanding Representative of Ten- 
nessee’s Second District, as the great 
margins of his six reelections to the 
House of Representatives bore witness. 
Both the country and the Congress are 
richer because of his 14 years as a law- 
maker. 

Howarp Baker’s work on the Ways and 
Means Committee commanded the re- 
spect of Members from both sides of the 
aisle. As an expert in the fields of tax- 
ation and social security, he helped shape 
sound sensible laws, a legislative legacy 
that will benefit all the American peo- 
ple. He was coauthor of the Baker- 
Herlong bill to reduce income tax rates. 
Many of his suggestions are incorporated 
in the tax bill now before the Congress. 

We will miss Howarp BAKER’S wise 
counsel and able service. I extend my 
sympathy to his family and my condo- 
lences to his many friends who mourn 
his passing. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, may I join 
thousands of others who regret deeply 
the untimely loss of HOWARD BAKER. He 
was an able and forthright American 
and a true and loyal friend. His con- 
tribution to the Nation through his serv- 
ices in Congress will long stand as a 
memorial which all will recognize. In 
particular I would like to acknowledge 
his close association and support of my 
father, Robert A. Taft, over a period of 
many years in the U.S. Senate. We will 
sorely miss him. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
unexpected death of our late beloved col- 
league, Hon. Howarp H. Baker. 

Howarp Baker served his district and 
his Nation for many years with honor 
and distinction. His influence, and the 
warmth of his friendship, extended far 
beyond the borders of his congressional 
district. 

We shall feel his loss keenly in the 
years that lie ahead. His family can 
take comfort in the realization that, 
during his life on this earth, Howarp 
Baker lived a rich and full life, charac- 
terized by unselfish service to others. 

Mrs. Whalley and I extend our deepest 
sympathies to Mrs. Baker and the 
children. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee for yielding to me in order that 
I may join with him and my associates 
in the House of Representatives in trib- 
ute to our late and beloved colleague, 
Howarp H. BAKER. 

It is difficult to adequately express 
your feelings when suddenly faced with 
such a loss as the passing of this great 
American. As a Member of Congress 
and a Representative from the great 
State of Tennessee, HOWARD BAKER en- 
joyed the respect, the admiration and 
the affection of every Member of the 
House, the people of his State and all 
who knew him. 

Howarp Baker and I embarked on our 
service in this House at the same time 
and I know of no one during the inter- 
vening period who has made a greater 
contribution to the cause of good govern- 
ment. He was a devoted public servant 
and one who stood firm in his convic- 
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tions and his determination to represent 
the people well. 

Howarp H. Baker leaves a great her- 
itage for those of us who have been 
privileged to serve with him. Because 
of Howarp Baker, our Nation is a better 
Place in which to live. 

I was proud to call him my friend, 
and Mrs. Ostertag joins with me in ex- 
tending our profound sympathy to Mrs. 
Baker and her family in their great per- 
sonal loss. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, with the 
tragic passing of Congressman Howarp 
H. BAKER, of Tennessee, the House of 
Representatives and the people have lost 
a man of courage, determination, ability, 
and sound counsel. 

It is hard to endure blows such as these 
which take from us hard-working men at 
the peak of their usefulness. As an ex- 
pert in the tax field and in the wide 
sweep of activities affected by the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Baker had 
developed a knowledge that it would take 
another many years to hope to dupli- 
cate. 

During his entire seven terms in Con- 
gress it was my pleasure to serve with 
him and in the most recent years to be 
his neighbor. My sense of deprivation 
is heightened by the fact that I have lost 
a friend. 

My hometown newspaper, the Shawnee 
(Okla.) News-Star, eulogized Congress- 
man Baker in an editorial January 14, 
which I reproduce as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND 

America’s domestic oil industry lost one of 
its most faithful and effective friends in the 
death of Representative Howarp H. BAKER, 
Republican, of Tennessee, earlier this month. 
Congressman BAKER, as a member of the tax- 
writing Committee on Ways and Means, was 
& stalwart fighter for curbs on foreign oil 
imports, for fair tax laws, and in all other 
matters which affected the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

In recent years he was a key figure in 
Congress in a number of important contests 
which the domestic oil industry won in 
Congress. One of his most recent activities 
was to defeat several burdensome tax amend- 
ments in the pending tax modification bill, 
and in the continuing fight led by Oklahoma 
Congressman Tom STEED to curtail importa- 
tion of foreign oil. 

He was an eight-term veteran and was held 
in highest esteem by members of both po- 
litical parties. He had many friends in 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. HORAN, Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
privilege to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the memory of our de- 
parted brother, HOWARD BAKER. 

Howarp was devoted to the very best 
interests of that beautiful country he 
was so proud to represent in eastern 
Tennessee. He appreciated the good 
that TVA had brought to the re- 
mote areas of his State and stood four- 
square in defense of that development. 

He was sound in his approaches to the 
problems coming before the Ways and 
Means Committee where he was a high 
ranking member when death came. It is 
so often true that the Grim Reaper ar- 
rives when a man is at the apex of his 
potential. 

HOW aRD BAKER was a pillar in his com- 
munity and his State long before he 
came to Congress. As one reviews his 
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life, the conclusion is inescapable that 
he was indeed a model of the men our 
Founding Fathers had in mind when this 
body was established: Men, deeply con- 
cerned for the good of their districts, yet 
of that breadth of vision that sees clear- 
ly what is in the national interest and 
who work diligently for every sound and 
proper adjustment to that end. 

My wife and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathies to Mrs. Baker, their son, their 
two daughters and their families. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with profound sorrow 
and regret that I learned of the passing 
of my good friend Howarp BAKER, I 
considered him to be a real friend, and 
I will miss him. 

Howarp BAKER was a Member of Con- 
gress when I came to the Congress in 
1953. He was one of the first Members 
to shake my hand and with whom I be- 
came acquainted. Since that time I 
have had many occasions to seek his 
counsel, and to compare ideas with him. 
His advice was always objective and 
succinct, but delivered with restraint and 
consideration. 

Howarp Baker’s service in Congress 
was noteworthy for many reasons, but 
his work as a member of the very im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee was 
perhaps the most valuable service he 
gave. He was extremely knowledgeable 
in all phases of the jurisdiction of that 
great committee, and his reasoning was 
sound. The country and the business 
community are more healthy economi- 
cally because of the service of HOWARD 
BAKER. 

Tennessee, its history both past and 
present, and its people were the pride 
and focus of Howarp’s life. I had oc- 
casion at one time to make a speech for 
Howanrp in his district. I well remember 
the pride with which he showed me the 
wonders of east Tennessee, and told me 
of the virtues of his people. In his pass- 
ing, his State and its citizens have lost 
a great champion. 

To Mrs. Baker and to the Baker family 
I extend the deepest sympathy of Mrs. 
Rhodes and me. They will be comforted, 
I know, by the memories of a husband 
and father who was a fine upstanding 
individual, and by the pride they must 
feel in the accomplishments of his life- 
time. May God rest his soul. 


FAMILY DOCTOR WEEK IN 
COLORADO 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is Family Doctor Week in Colorado. I 
want to commend Gov. John A. Love, for 
issuing an executive order proclaiming 
this week as Family Doctor Week. We 
are happy to honor the family doctor 
who has made such a valuable contribu- 
tion to the growth and development of 
our Nation. 
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The proclamation reads as follows: 


STATE OF COLORADO: EXECUTIVE ORDER, PROC- 
LAMATION FAMILY DOCTOR WEEK, JANU- 
ARY 12-18, 1964 


Whereas the health and physical well-be- 
ing of the people of Colorado is a basic goal 
fundamental to all other goals; and 

Whereas the personal physician and family 
doctor occupy a key position in the system 
of medical arts and sciences by which the 
health of the American people is maintained 
at levels which are the envy and aspiration 
of the world; and 

Whereas the education of the physician is 
a continuing and lifelong process to the fur- 
therance of which the doctors of Colorado 
will gather January 12 through 18 at the 
University of Colorado Medical Center for 
their 10th annual General Practice Review; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Love, Governor 
of the State of Colorado, do proclaim the 
week of January 12 through 18, 1964, as 
Family Doctor Week and urge all citizens to 
avail themselyes of the achievements and 
benefits of medical progress by enlisting the 
services of a personal or family physician. 

Given under my hand and the executive 
seal of the State of Colorado, this second day 
of January, A.D., 1964. 

JOHN A. LOVE, 
Governor. 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have as one of my colleagues 
the Honorable Henry C. ScHADEBERG of 
the First Congressional District of Wis- 
consin, a true man of God. 

I was fortunate to receive a Christmas 
card from Mr. and Mrs. Schadeberg with 
a greeting that had such warmth and was 
so appropriate, I would like to share it 
with all Members of the Congress. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG, who was formerly pas- 
tor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Burlington, wrote this poem: 


“Peace on earth to men of good will” 

Was the song of the angels as on Bethle- 
hem’s hills 

The shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 

Expecting their God to set the world right. 

“Peace!” men cry, but there is no peace 

For those who seek for themselves, release 

From the struggle to set the world free 

From the price men must pay for liberty. 


The “peace” that comes at Christmastime, 
That fills our hearts with joy sublime, 
Is to know that we are right with God 
In the battles we fight on the paths we trod. 


“Peace on earth! Good will to men!” 
Is the song of the angels, now, as then, 
For peace is ours each newborn day 
If God is our partner along the way. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON DECEIVES 
AMERICAN PEOPLE ON AGED 
CARE 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
today’s New York Times, President John- 
son is reported as having said: 

That the administration programs would 
cost the employee and his employer 25 cents 
a week, The resulting assurance of hospital 
and nursing home care after retirement * * * 
would not be charity. 


Are we to assume that President John- 
son does not know what his own Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
interprets the present medical care bill 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means to assure? 

Secretary Celebrezze testified that the 
present bill would cover about 30 percent 
of the average cost of hospital care for 
those over 65. The one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent proposed tax in the current bill was 
admitted by Mr. Myers, Chief Actuary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
being completely inadequate. He has 
said the tax should be double that pro- 
posed, in response to questions by the 
outstanding chairman of our committee. 

Yesterday, the President also stated 
he was opposed to the means test in the 
present Kerr-Mills Act. Does the Presi- 
dent mean he is against the following 
Federal programs: old-age assistance, 
aid to needy families with dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled and/or medi- 
cal assistance for the aged, low-rent 
housing, farm housing, school lunch pro- 
gram, veterans’ pensions, veterans’ hos- 
pital or domiciliary care and medical 
treatment? Every one of the foregoing 
requires a “means test.” 

The following additional Federal pro- 
grams although not containing a specific 
means test, are intended to help only 
the needy: Indian health, surplus food 
programs, maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, 
child welfare services, National Defense 
Education Act loan program, treatment 
of narcotic addicts, and Public Health 
Service treatment of lepers. 

It is about time that even the Presi- 
dent of the United States stopped 
chicanery on such an important subject 
as care of our aged citizens. 


HOWARD H. BAKER 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in expressing sincere 
regrets on the passing of our beloved 
and distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee, the Honorable Howarp BAKER. 

Mr. BAKER was an outstanding citizen 
dedicated to serving his community, his 
district, his State, and his Nation. He 
was respected by all who knew him. 
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Since coming to the House, I found 
myself relying heavily upon him as one 
of the most distinguished and learned 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. We have lost an invaluable col- 
league and he will be missed. 

Mrs. Cahill joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Baker and the 
members of the family in their great loss 
and sorrow shared by all of us. 


RESOLUTION ON PANAMANIAN 
CRISIS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for Congress to say it again—with 
the hope that this time it will be heard 
and heeded. 

In consequence of the grave Panama- 
nian crisis, including current diplomatic 
developments, I have today introduced a 
House Concurrent Resolution designed 
to do just that. 

This resolution is identical—word for 
word—with one passed by the House in 
the 86th Congress, February 2, 1960, by 
the nearly unanimous vote of 381 to 12. 
It is as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters involving the 
provisions of such treaties concerning ter- 
ritorial sovereignty, shall only be made pur- 
suant to treaty. 


The broad purpose of the 1960 resolu- 
tion and House action was to put the 
brake on State Department appeasement 
policies—and their implementation by 
Executive order. 

One specific hope was to prevent the 
U.S. Government knuckling under to 
Panama’s demand to be permitted to fly 
its flag within the Canal Zone alongside 
the American fiag. 

Neither object was realized. 

In September 1960, under threat of a 
repetition of 1959 anti-American riots, 
the Eisenhower administration yielded 
to Panama’s demand. The overwhelm- 
ing, bipartisan sentiment of the House 
was totally disregarded. 

There is no doubt that this concession, 
and the impression of weakness it cre- 
ated, has encouraged further demands 
and, along with the activities of Castro’s 
Communist agents in Panama, contrib- 
uted to recent events and the current 
situation. 

I strongly supported this resolution in 
1960. There is infinitely more reason 
for adopting an identical resolution now. 
The United States has agreed to OAS- 
sponsored talks between representatives 
of the two countries “who will have suffi- 
cient powers to discuss without limita- 
tions all existing matters of any nature 
which may affect relations” between 
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Panama and the United States. Panama, 
in turn, is pressuring for full-scale nego- 
tiations and treaty revision. 

This could provide a field day for 
appeasers. 

If, as is to be devoutly hoped, President 
Johnson stands firm against appease- 
ment, this resolution will strengthen his 
hand. In any event, Congress should put 
the administration on notice against re- 
treat by Executive order or diplomatic 
concessions. 

The issues involved are too crucial to 
be resolved, or decisions made binding, by 
any process which bypasses the consti- 
tutional “advice and consent” role of the 
Senate with the opportunity for full dis- 
closure and debate this treatymaking 
procedure provides. 

It is my own strong conviction that 
under no circumstances should the 
United States in any way surrender or 
weaken its complete, unilateral control 
over the Panama Canal—or remotely 
suggest abandoning the canal. 

If there are areas of failure or neglect 


in our relations with Panama which call . 


for correction, that correction should be 
applied after the threat of violence has 
ended, and it should be applied either in 
accordance with “traditional interpreta- 
tion” of existing treaties or pursuant to 
duly ratified treaty revisions. 

Let there be no concessions, now or 
hereafter, which handcuff the United 
States or permit the Canal Zone and the 
Panama Canal to become another Cuba 
or another hemispheric dagger at our 
heart. 

It is desperately urgent that we under- 
stand that a shackled American sover- 
eignty can protect neither our own legiti- 
mate interests nor the independence and 
sovereignty of other free nations against 
the enemies of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


THE ABUSED CHILD 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for 
the mandatory reporting by physicians 
and institutions in the District of Colum- 
bia of certain physical abuse of children. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the protection of children who have 
had physical injury inflicted upon them 
and who are threatened with further 
injury by the conduct of those responsi- 
ble for their care and protection. My 
bill would make it mandatory upon any 
physician, intern or resident or hospital 
to report to the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment any case of physical injury to 
a child under the age of 18 which comes 
to their attention and which they have 
reasonable cause to believe was caused 
by parents or guardians other than ac- 
cidentally. 

The bill would further grant immu- 
nity from liability, civil or criminal, to 
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anyone participating in good faith in the 
making of such a report. It would fur- 
ther provide that in this instance neither 
the physician-patient privilege nor the 
husband-wife privilege shall be grounds 
for excluding evidence regarding a child's 
injuries or the cause thereof in any judi- 
cial proceedings resulting from a report. 
This bill is based upon the suggested 
language of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Welfare Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
According to the Bureau there has been 
in recent years a noticeable increase in 
the number and violence of attacks on 
infants and young children by parents 
and others responsible for their care. 
In January 1962, a group of consul- 
tants met with the Children’s Bureau to 
consider the problem—one of their con- 
clusions was a recommendation that leg- 
islation such as I have proposed be en- 
acted in the various States. Largely as 
a result of this recommendation the fol- 
lowing States now have laws providing 
the mandatory reporting of violence to 
children: California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Wyoming. My own 
State of New York now has a citizen’s 
committee working on this problem. 
What is frequently known as the vio- 
lent parent syndrome” is certainly not a 
new phenomenon in society. As I point- 
ed out before, however, the increase in 
such violence is new and this bill pro- 
vides one means of dealing with it. 
I hope that we will see action on my 
bill in the near future. 


RULE BY INTIMIDATION 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
affinity of the Washington Post for any 
leftwing cause, pink organization or idea 
that is other than American, is well 
known both here in Washington and 
throughout the country. 

If their attacks on the basic elements 
of democracy were not at times so infan- 
tile, they would constitute more of a 
threat to this Nation than they are. 
Their teary-eyed appeal and their hand- 
wringing plea for the “right” of homo- 
sexuals to solicit funds on the streets of 
Washington is a good example of the 
lengths to which the Post will go in order 
to support a devious cause. 

Last week, it became necessary for the 
Post to attack constitutionality in order 
to bring their support behind a Com- 
munist-front organization. It would be 
difficult for most people to openly sup- 
port a subversive organization, but all it 
requires of the Washington Post, appar- 
ently, is to chop the truth up here and 
there, ignore the Constitution of the 
United States and build a case on false 
accusations and wild exaggerations. 
Such is what they have done to sup- 
port the Communist-front organization, 
“Southern Conference Education Fund.” 
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In an editorial entitled “Rule by In- 
timidation,” the Post attacks the Louisi- 
ana counterpart of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un- 
American Activities and its parent act, 
the Subversive Activities and Communist 
Control Act. 

The Post calls it an “exceedingly du- 
bious legislative concoction,” though the 
committee was created by the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana and the constitutional- 
ity of the laws it enforces has been up- 
held by a three-judge Federal panel. 

It would seem that there is enough 
Communist activity already in this coun- 
try without the State of Louisiana hav- 
ing to fight also the Washington Post. 
The help of the Post is not needed; the 
Communists are doing their job well 
enough. 

In this editorial, the editor of the Post 
says that agents of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties “arrested these reputable and re- 
spected citizens,” referring to the often- 
cited Communist-front agent, James A. 
Dombrowski. 

If this is the kind of reputation and 
respectability the Post admires, and it 
apparently is, then, at least, they should 
themselves have the respectability to re- 
title the editorial to “A Defense of Com- 
munism” or “Down With Americanism.” 
It would be far more suitable and cer- 
tainly a more accurate title for the pre- 
dominant aim of the Post. 

The editorial is reproduced below: 

RULE BY INTIMIDATION 

The pushing around to which the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund has recently 
been subjected in Louisiana is more than a 
matter of local concern. It involves some 
supplementary high-handedness on the part 
of a U.S. Senate subcommittee; and it also 
involves a flagrant disregard of some funda- 
mental American rights. 

Under the guise of enforcing a local and 
exceedingly dubious legislative concoction 
called the “Subversive Activities and Com- 
munist Control Act,” policemen acting at 
the behest of the Louisiana Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Un-American Activities, 
raided the homes and offices of three officials 
of the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. With drawn revolvers, they arrested 
these reputable and respected citizens, ter- 
rorized them and their families and con- 
fiscated their papers and files. 

The triumph of the Louisiana legislative 
committee would have been short lived had 
it not been for a helping hand from the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate. A Louisiana criminal district court 
promptly dismissed, for lack of any evidence 
whatever, the charge against the three SCEF 
Officials that they had conspired to subvert 
something or other; and it would just as 
promptly, no doubt, have ordered return of 
the SCEF files had they not suddenly been 
Subpenaed by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee’s role in this affair de- 
serves scrutiny. Its seizure of the SCEF files 
was accomplished, it appears, by the use of a 
subpena signed in blank by the chairman, 
Senator James O. EASTLAND, and filled out to 
be served at the last minute on the State 
legislative committee by the subcommittee 
counsel. This was precisely the scattergun 
practice used by the subcommittee in the 
case of Robert Shelton whose conviction for 
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contempt of Congress was reversed just the 
other day because a subpena signed in blank 
was used to summon him. We think this is 
thoroughly irresponsible conduct by the sub- 
committee staff. 

A three-judge Federal court now has under 
consideration a suit by the SCEF attacking 
the constitutionality of the Louisiana sub- 
versive activities and Communist control 
law. In the manner of its enforcement in 
Louisiana, the law seems to be a plain in- 
fringement on the advocacy of ideas—and 
as such in violation of the first amendment. 
It seems obvious that it is being used against 
the SCEF for the sole reason that that orga- 
nization is engaged in advocating civil rights 
for Negroes in the South. If it succeeds in 
this case, it will be used in other Southern 
States to tag the civil rights movement as 
“subversive” and Communist. This amounts 
to rule by intimidation. It is the antithesis 
of the democratic process. 


JUDGES UPHOLD LOUISIANA Laws ON 
RED CONTROL 


New ORLEANS, January 11.—The constitu- 
tionality of Louisiana’s Communist control 
laws has been upheld by a special three-judge 
Federal panel. 

The panel, in a decision issued yesterday, 
also tossed out a suit seeking an injunction 
banning the Louisiana Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities from turn- 
ing over records of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund to the Orleans Parish 
grand jury. 

The suit was filed by the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, a group which says 
it fosters racial harmony, and its executive 
director, James A. Dombrowski, of New 
Orleans. 

State police, acting under orders of the 
Joint Committee on Un-American Activities, 
swooped down last October on the fund head- 
quarters and the office of its treasurer, Ben- 
jamin Smith, and his law partner, Bruce 
Waltzer. 

Issuing the majority opinion were U.S. 
District Judges E. Gordon West, of Baton 
Rouge, and Frank B. Ellis, of New Orleans. 
US. Circuit Judge John Minor Wisdom dis- 
sented. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Snyper (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Hanna, for the period January 20 
to 23, 1964, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lisonati) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on January 15, 1964, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
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proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 


H.R. 7406. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 11 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, January 20, 1964, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
e Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


1542. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
the appropriation of $115 million for the 
Peace Corps in fiscal year 1965”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1543. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, pursuant to Public Law 592, 79th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1544. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Federal Aviation Agency, transmit- 
ting the 18th annual report of the Agency’s 
operations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, pursuant to Public Law 377, 79th Con- 
gress, as amended; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

1545. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to a proposed amend- 
ment to the concession contract with the 
Quapaw Bath House Co. in Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1546. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
relating to House Report 706, dated August 
26, 1963; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. 1309. An act to amend 
the Small Business Act, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1097). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ICHORD: 
H.R. 9648, A bill to provide for the ex- 
change of certain lands by the United States 
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and the State of Missouri; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 9649. A bill to amend the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to provide for 
the crediting for leave purposes of military 
and civilian service not credited under such 
act because of administrative error, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 9650. A bill to amend section 218 
of the Social.Security Act so as to enable 
States, through Federal-State agreement, 
to provide further opportunity for certain 
State employees to elect coverage under the 
insurance system established by title II of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 9651. A bill to amend provisions rel- 
ative to overtime compensation for substi- 
tute employees in the postal field service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 9652. A bill to provide for the man- 
datory reporting by physicians and institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia of certain 
physical abuse of children; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, MURRAY: 

H.R. 9653. A bill to extend the authority 

of the Postmaster General to enter into 
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leases of real property for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. Con. Res. 255. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the interpretation of treaties be- 
tween the United States and the Republic 
of Panama; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 609. Resolution to provide for 
the further expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 56; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. Res. 610. Resolution to provide for 
additional expenses for the investigation 
and study by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service authorized by House Reso- 
lution 151, 88th Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXTI. 
Mr. MORSE introduced a bill (H.R. 9654) 
for the relief of Ismail Bengisu and his wife, 


Olcay Bengisu, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


631. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., asking Congress to 
pass legislation creating the term, “Gold Star 
Father,” with all the rights and privileges 
of the Gold Star Mothers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

632. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to require the members of the 
Joint Committee on Printing to correct a 
statement on page A7715 of the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, dated December 18, 1964; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

633. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the Joint Committee 
on Printing to make certain corrections in 
the Recorp regarding recognition of former 
Members as such when referred to in the 
Recorp, and to follow the practice; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

634. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to immigration; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

635. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to consider his 
proposal for settling jurisdictional disputes 
between committees; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


President Johnson’s Credo as an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson has long been 
known for his dedication to the cause of 
liberty, and the free exercise of political, 
social and civil rights by all Americans. 
On April 3, 1962, President Johnson, 
then Vice President of the United States, 
was presented with the 1962 Stephen 
Wise Award by the Maryland Chapter 
of the American Jewish Congress for his 
fight against discrimination and bigotry. 
On that occasion the President delivered 
the following speech in which he defined 
his credo as an American. The speech 
appeared in the September 16, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Congress Biweekly. 

The speech follows: 

My CREDO AS AN AMERICAN 
(By Lyndon B. Johnson) 

(On April 3, 1962, President Johnson, then 
Vice President of the United States, was 
presented with the 1962 Stephen Wise Award 
by the Maryland Chapter of the American 
Jewish Congress for his fight against dis- 
crimination and bigotry. In accepting the 
award, Mr. Johnson delivered the following 
speech in which he defined his credo as an 
American.) 

I accept this honor with a reluctance that 
goes way beyond modesty. I remember so 
well the remark made to me many years ago 
by a wise old Texan. “Young man,” he said, 
“just remember that how many awards and 
honors you have isn’t the real sign of great- 


ness. It's how many you deserve.” I can’t 
think of any honor I’ve ever wanted to de- 
serve more than this one. I cherish the very 
thought that I have contributed in some 
measure to spreading liberty and opportunity 
to more of our citizens. 

I accept this honor in good conscience only 
because I view it as a token of appreciation 
and encouragement to those Americans, in- 
cluding members of the American Jewish 
Congress, who have worked so long to make 
the American dream a thing of life. But I 
could never view this plaque as a tribute to 
me alone. You see, I got my reward for 
my efforts against discrimination long be- 
fore tonight. My reward has been an in- 
creased understanding and appreciation of 
what my country stands for and must be. 
My profit has been a sharper awareness of 
what it is we offer when we Americans speak 
to the world. 

In the last several months I have been in 
many countries on several continents. I 
have seen many faces in that great mass of 
mankind which is caught up in turbulent 
change. I have seen people who most of all 
need hope. I have seen people who are 
yearning to be free. I have seen people who 
are struggling to break the bonds of poverty, 
illness, and illiteracy. 

You cannot work for long with the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity without achieving a better under- 
standing of the forces that are most power- 
ful among these people in far distant lands. 
After all, the goal of our human rights or- 
ganizations is to provide for our own citi- 
zens the hope and freedom that we hold 
forth as a goal to these masses in other lands. 

Why should our Government be so con- 
cerned about racial injustice? 

There are some hard, practical considera- 
tions that none of us can overlook: Our 
country and the whole free world is con- 
fronted with an immense challenge. It is a 
challenge that stretches from the rice paddies 
of Vietnam to the rain forests of Africa to 
the steamy villages of Latin America. To 


meet that challenge in triumph we shall need 
every resource this Nation can muster. We 
shall need the intellectual genius, moral 
strength, political astuteness, oratorical skill, 
mechanical know-how—all these and many 
things more we shall need. 

We must remember, as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick once said, that “democracy is based 
upon the conviction that there are extraor- 
dinary possibilities in ordinary people.” 
Whatever may be offered by a lad trapped 
in the slums of Harlem, or a youngster iso- 
lated on an Indian reservation, or a boy 
struggling along on a midwestern farm— 
whatever each can offer the Nation must 
receive. 

One of the most moving tributes to democ- 
racy and human freedom that I ever read was 
the statement by Chaplain Roland B. Gittel- 
sohn a few years ago when he dedicated the 
5th Marine Division Cemetery on Iwo Jima. 
He said: 

“Somewhere in this plot of ground there 
may lie the man who could have discovered 
the cure for cancer. Under one of these 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who 
was destined to be a great prophet. * * * 
Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor. * * * Here are 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
Here no man prefers another because of his 
faith, or despises him because of his color. 
Here there are no quotas of how many from 
each group are admitted or allowed. Theirs 
is the highest and the purest democracy.” 

That is a statement which reflects bril- 
liantly the principles of morality, of religion, 
of respect for human worth, on which this 
Nation was founded. Each generation has 
an obligation to keep those principles alive. 
Each generation is obligated to expand their 
impact, to make them more meaningful to 
more people. 

You and I know what the obstacles are. 
John Stuart Mill once wrote that, “The des- 
potism of custom is everywhere a standing 
hindrance to human advancement.” We see 
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the painful truth of this as we observe efforts 
to erase from our society the blot of racial 
and religious discrimination. And I say this 
with no holier-than-thou attitude. We all 
have been influenced by the ideas, the 
assumptions, the likes, the dislikes, of our 
fathers and grandfathers. Each of us is to 
some degree a victim of our environments. 
What we must do is free ourselves and help 
to free each other, from the ignorance, the 
outmoded notions that are incompatible with 
a free society in an age of nuclear weapons 
and space vehicles. 

Iam not prepared to accept the notion that 
racial or religious hatred and conflict are 
inevitable any more than our forefathers 
were prepared to accept muddy roads and 
horses and buggies as an inevitable part of 
life. We must have confidence that we can 
make ours a society in which men and wom- 
en of all races, religions, and backgrounds 
can live under conditions of mutual respect 
and of true equality of opportunity. I be- 
lieve that we can. 
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I came to Washington from Texas some 30 
years ago. I remember what Washington 
was like then. I remember how difficult it 
was for a Negro to get a Government job of 
any importance or prestige. We have come 
a long way in those 30 years. 

I got a sharp, personal reminder of what 
has been happening In this country recently 
when I went to San Antonio to urge the peo- 
ple to elect Henry B. GONZALEZ to Congress. 
We made whistle stops all over town. Late 
in the day we stopped near a big super- 
market. I was given an eloquent introduc- 
tion by a Negro who has been a friend for 
many years. Then I got up and delivered 
what I hoped was a good speech. As the 
meeting broke up a middle-aged Negro gen- 
tleman stepped up to the pickup truck on 
which I stood and said: 

“Mr. Vice President, I was born two blocks 
from this spot. And I've lived here all of a 
long life. But let me tell you that never in 
the wildest night did I dream that I'd live 
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long enough to have a white Texan Vice 
President of the United States come to this 
corner, be introduced by a Negro, and get 
up and appeal to the people to vote for a 
man named GONZALEZ.” 

That was a sharply touching moment for 
me, because until that remark was made I 
was completely unaware of what really had 
taken place, or of how much it signified in 
the way of change. Yes, there’s been a lot 
of change in the last 30 years. But there's 
room for a lot more. I pledge to you on be- 
half of the President that we're going to 
produce more progress in the first 4 Ken- 
nedy years than the country made in all 
those 30. 

I am against bigotry and discrimination 
because I think they are wrong. I am for 
human understanding, for equal justice, for 
equality of opportunity because I think they 
are right. 

May this country always be the kind where 
a man needs, and the people demand, no 
greater explanation than this. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JANUARY 20, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


John 14: 1: Let not your heart be trou- 
bled. Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. 
Eternal God, our Father, always and 
everywhere we need Thee; in the joys 
that cheer us and in the trials that teach 
us to put our trust in Thee; in times of 
prosperity to restrain us from becoming 
proud and vainglorious; in our days of 
confusion and perplexity to clarify our 
minds and safeguard us from doubt and 
despair. 

Show us how we may more fully em- 
body the transforming and transfigur- 
ing spirit of our blessed Lord who walked 
upon this earth in the long ago with a 
love and a compassion which never 
sought anything but the glory of God 
and the welfare of all mankind. 

Grant that when our days are dark 
and beset by difficulties we may go forth 
unafraid, placing our hands in Thine and 
heeding Thy still small voice, saying unto 
us, “This is the way; walk ye therein; be 
of good courage; lo I am with you al- 
ways.” 


Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 16, 1964, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 


following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 385. An act to extend the maximum 
maturity of certain Veterans’ Administra- 
tion guaranteed or insured home loans to 35 
years. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Wednesday next for the Speaker 
to entertain a motion to suspend the 
rules and pass Senate bill 741. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is a bill which 
was on the program to be called up under 
suspension of the rules today. The re- 
quest was made by the Republican lead- 
ership. The distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] is inter- 
ested in this bill and has to be in his own 
State on official business today. We 
merely request that the consideration of 
the bill be put over until Wednesday. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 

CLARENCE CANNON, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I note 
the presence of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I take this time to pay a word 
of tribute to his leadership. 


The gentleman from Missouri has 
worked out a schedule for the handling 
of the supply bills this year. If all Mem- 
bers of the House will cooperate with him 
in effectuating the schedule, it will en- 
able us to pass all appropriation bills by 
early in June. This will be an important 
accomplishment indeed, and the gentle- 
man from Missouri is to be commended 
for the initiative he has taken in this 
matter. 

I wish to advise Members further that 
the President has informed us that all 
authorization bills will be presented to 
Congress early this year. Some of them 
have already been sent up. We hope 
that all legislative committees will be 
able to act expeditiously on these bills 
so that the consideration of appropria- 
tion bills may follow in due course in 
compliance with the goals set by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

We are off to a good start this year. 
There is every reason to believe that we 
can dispose of the people’s business in 
this Chamber at an early date this year. 


ECONOMIC REPORT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 278) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Joint Economic 
Committee and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE, 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith my 
Economie Report to the Congress as re- 
9 5 under the Employment Act of 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, who, in turn, have 
had the assistance of members of the 
ay and heads of independent agen- 
cies. 
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Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, which was pre- 
pared in accordance with section 4(c) (2) 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THE EDITORIAL POLICY OF THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in accord with its prior custom, the 
Washington Post continues its policy of 
disparaging and attempting to destroy 
the Congress, particularly the House of 
Representatives. In the latest attempt 
they resorted to a little different device 
by having one of their book reviewers in 
the book section of the Sunday, January 
19, edition analyze a book entitled “The 
Congressman: His Work as He Sees It” 
by Charles L. Clapp. Through this de- 
vice they were able to get in their re- 
marks concerning the Congress. One of 
the remarks made there, and I quote, is 
as follows: 

Since the great majority of Congressmen 
are neither qualified nor interested in fram- 
ing specific legislation, they and the country 
would be better off if they devoted them- 
selves to tasks they like and can do—enlarg- 
ing the role of the House as a forum for the 
ventilation of issues, voting “yes” or “no” on 
bills prepared by the Executive, and repre- 
senting constituents who have the problems 
with the bureaucracy. 


Mr. Speaker, again I want to call the 
attention of the House to this policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the same edition entitled 
“Trifles.” In actuality, this is not too 
bad an editorial, but it seems to me the 
title of it is significant and in tune with 
the type of editorial writing they do. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 8] 

Abele Brotzman Donohue 
Addabbo Broyhil!, N.C. Elliott 
Arends Buckley Farbstein 
Aspinall Byrnes, Wis. Findley 
Avery Cahill Finnegan 
Baring Cameron Fino 
Barry Ceder! Fraser 
Boggs Celler Fulton, Pa. 
Bolling Clausen, Fulton, Tenn 
Bolton, Don H. ary 

Frances P Collier Giaimo 
Bolton, Colmer Gibbons 

Oliver P. Corbett Gill 
Bow Davis, Tenn. Glenn 
Brock Denton Gonzalez 
Bromwell Derwinski Grabowski 
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Grant Milliken Rostenkowski 
Green Monagan Roybal 
Hanna Montoya St. George 
Hays Morton St. Onge 
Hoffman Nelsen Saylor 
Jennings Nix Schadeberg 
Johansen O'Brien, Ul. Schneebeli 
Jones, Ala. O'Brien, N.Y. Scott 
Kee O'Hara, Mich. Sheppard 
Kelly Olsen, Mont. Siler 
Kornegay eill Smith, Calif 
Lloyd Osmers Smith, Iowa 
Long, La Pep) Staebler 
ull Philbin Van Deerlin 
McDowell Powell Watson 
McMillan Westland 
Macdonald Reid, N.Y. Wickerrham 
MacGregor Rivers, Alaska 
Martin, Mass. Rivers, S. O. Wilson, 
Matsunaga Robison Charles H 
Michel Rooney. Pa. Wyman 
Miller, N.Y. Roosevelt 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 319 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
a under the call were dispensed 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


Mr. CANNON.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unan mous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNCN. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently “international complications,” like 
“misfortunes,” seldom come singly. The 
rumor is that England is now insisting 
that, notwithstanding the treaty clos- 
ing the Revolutionary War, she reserves 
the right to fly the Union Jack side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes in the 
United States. France is also calling 
attention to the fact that $15 million is 
an insignificant sum compared with the 
present value of the Louisiana Purchase 
and that the treaty should be rene- 
gotiated with that in view. And Spain 
is now insisting that the treaty by which 
she ceded Florida to the United States 
does not include control and tolls on the 
Florida canal from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There is also rumor of a protest from 
a noted statesman to the effect that he 
did not deny that the United States is a 
bully. On the contrary, Will Rogers in- 
sists that what he really said was that 
“we win all our wars and lose all our con- 
ferences.” 

However, Mr. Speaker, the charge of 
“duplicity” against the Department of 
State is well founded. The Department 
of State seems to proceed on the theory 
that “what the people do not know will 
not hurt them.” 

Under the circumstances, Congress 
might well give serious consideration to 
the general demand that the people and 
the Congress be informed—at least on 
commitments alienating fundamental 
American rights and the children of the 
Canal Zone should be cautioned against 
singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Research and Development of 
the Committee on Armed Services have 
permission to sit during general debate 
today and for the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENTS TO BOARD OF 
VISITORS, U.S. AIR FORCE ACAD- 
EMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 United States Code 
9355(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air 
Force Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. Rocers, of 
Colorado; Mr. FLYNT, of Georgia; Mr. 
CHENOWETH, of Colorado; and Mr. LAIRD, 
of Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENTS AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS OF US. 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 14 United States Code 
194(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the US. 
Coast Guard Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Sr. Once, of Connecticut, and Mr. MAR- 
TIN, of California. 


APPOINTMENTS TO BOARD OF 
VISITORS, U.S. MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 46 United States Code 
1126(c), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Carey, of New York, and Mr. MCINTIRE, 
of Maine. 


APPOINTMENTS TO BOARD OF 
VISITORS, U.S. MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 United States Code 
4355(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr, TEAGUE, of 
Texas; Mr. NatcHer, of Kentucky; Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, of New York; and Mr. OSTER- 
TAG, of New York. 


APPOINTMENTS AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS OF US. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 United States Code 6968 
(a), the Chair appoints as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy the following members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Froop, of Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Kee, of West Virginia; Mr. 
MINSHALL, of Ohio; and Mr. STINSON, 


of Washington. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 


bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY IN 
SQUARE 758 IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 254) to 
provide for the acquisition of certain 
property in square 758 in the District of 
Columbia, as an addition to the grounds 
of the U.S. Supreme Court Building. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice on the basis that 
I understand it is scheduled for debate 
under an open rule with one hour of 
general debate on Thursday, January 23. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SAINT-GAUDENS NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE, N.H. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4018) 
to authorize establishment of the Saint- 
Gaudens National Historic Site, N.H., 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LAKE ERIE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1828) to 
amend the joint resolution establishing 
the Battle of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Commission so as to author- 
ize an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ORGANIC ACT OF NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5838) to 
amend the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1449), as amended, to incorporate in 
the Organic Act of the National Bureau 
of Standards the authority to make cer- 
tain improvements of fiscal and admin- 
istrative practices for more effective con- 
duct of its research and development 
activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. It is my under- 
standing that a rule has been granted, 
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and I assume it will be programmed 
subsequently for full discussion and con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LAKE O’MAHONEY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 17) to designate the lake to 
be formed by the waters impounded by 
the Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah, in the 
States of Wyoming and Utah, as “Lake 
O'Mahoney.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE ICE AGE NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC RESERVE IN WISCON- 
SIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1096) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cooperate with the State of 
Wisconsin in the designation and ad- 
ministration of the Ice Age National 
Scientific Reserve in the State of Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. VAN PELT, PELLY, and HALL 
objected. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL OFFICERS 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8507) 
for the relief of certain medical and 
dental officers of the Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
medical or dental officer, or former medical 
or dental officer, of the Air Force who was 
credited with an erroneous amount of service 
for pay purposes because of paragraph 5 of 
Personnel Orders Numbered 193, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, is relieved of all liabil- 
ity to the United States for amounts received 
by him as a result of such erroneous credit. 

Src. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, credit shall be given 
for amounts for which liability is relleved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to each of the officers covered 
by section 1 of this Act an amount equal to 
the aggregate of the amounts paid by him, 
or withheld from sums otherwise due him, in 
complete or partial satisfaction of the liabil- 
ity to the United States described in section 
1 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or celivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing.. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8937) 
for the relief of certain retired officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitation of time prescribed by the Act of 
October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061; 31 U.S.C. 237), 
is hereby waived with respect to claims for 
increased retired pay by any retired officer 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
Public Health Service, if (1) he served in any 
capacity as a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States prior to 
November 12, 1918; (2) he was retired under 
any provision of law prior to June 1, 1942, 
and was subsequently called to active duty; 
and (3) he was returned to an inactive 
status on a retired list after May 31, 1942: 
Provided, That a claim for such retired pay 
shall be filed with the General Accounting 
Office by each such officer or by his desig- 
nated beneficiary, within one year following 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BRIBERY IN SPORTING CONTESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 741) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
prohibit schemes in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to infiuence by bribery 
the outcome of sporting contests, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing this proposal was originally sched- 
uled to be considered under suspension 
of the rules today. 

I am also informed that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Mecurrochl, who 
is unavoidably absent today, has asked 
that this bill be put over on the Consent 
Calendar. I understand he also re- 
quested that it be removed from con- 
sideration under suspension of the rules 
today. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. An order has been ob- 
tained to program this under suspension 
of the rules on Wednesday next. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
provide for additional commissioners of 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Mr, CHELF. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fercan], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which handled this bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


MORRISTOWN NATIONAL HISTORI- 
CAL PARK, NJ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3396) to 
authorize the addition of lands to Morris- 
town National Historical Park in the 
State of New Jersey, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to preserve for the benefit and inspira- 
tion of the public certain lands historically 
associated with the winter encampment of 
General George Washington’s Continental 
Army at Jockey Hollow in 1779 and 1780, 
and to facilitate the administration and in- 
terpretation of the Morristown National His- 
torical Park, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to procure by purchase, donation, 
purchase with appropriated funds, exchange, 
or otherwise, not to exceed three hundred and 
twenty acres of land and interest therein 
including the Stark’s Brigade campsite and 
such other lands as he deems necessary for 
the proper administration and interpreta- 
tion of the Morristown National Historical 
Park. 

Sec. 2. Lands acquired pursuant to this 
Act, unless exchanged pursuant to section 1 
hereof, shall constitute a part of the Mor- 
ristown National Historical Park, and be 
administered in accordance with the laws 
and regulations applicable to such park. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out exchange,“. 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “three hundred 
and twenty acres” and insert “two hundred 
and eighty-one acres”. 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “including 
the Stark’s Brigade campsite and such other 
lands as he deems” and insert in lieu thereof 
, which two hundred and eighty-one acres 
shall include Stark’s Brigade campsite and 
other lands”. 

Page 2, lines 9, 10, and 11, strike out all of 
section 3 and insert: 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, but not more than 
$281,000 for acquisition of lands and interests 
in land, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MEDALS COMMEMORATING NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SHRINES IN 
NEW YORE CITY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2079) to 
provide for the striking of three differ- 
ent medals in commemoration of the 
Federal Hall National Memorial, Castle 
Clinton National Monument, and Statue 
of Liberty National Monument American 
Museum of Immigration in New York 
City, N.Y. 8 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United State of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in com- 
memoration of three congressionally desig- 
nated national historic shrines located in 
New York City, New York, scheduled by the 
National Park Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior for official open- 
ing during the New York World's Fair, 1964- 
1965, namely, Federal Hall National Memorial, 
Castle Clinton National Monument, and 
Statue of Liberty National Monument Amer- 
ican Museum of Immigration, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
strike and furnish to the New York City Na- 
tional Shrines Advisory Board a Liberty Series 
of three different medals of a grand total of 
no more than seven hundred and sixty-five 
thousand medals with suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the New York City National Shrines Advisory 
Board and subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The medals shall be 
made and delivered at such times as may be 
required by the advisory board in quantities 
of not less than two thousand. The medals 
shall be considered to be national medals 
within the meaning of section 3551 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and furnished 
at not less than the estimated cost of manu- 
facture, including labor, materials, dies, use 
of machinery, and overhead expenses; and 
security satisfactory to the Director of the 
Mint shall be furnished to indemnify the 
United States for full payment of such cost. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this bill shall be of such size or 
sizes and of such metals as shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
consultation with such advisory board. 

Sec, 4. After December 31, 1965, no further 
medals shall be struck under the authority 
of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has passed four bills in this Con- 
gress which are very similar to this 
measure, and all of them were passed on 
the Consent Calendar and all of them 
were signed into law by President Ken- 
nedy. This is not a controversial bill in 
any sense of the word. The Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs held hear- 
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ings last May on this whole subject of 
commemorative medals and determined 
as a result of its inquiry that first, the 
medals are produced at no cost to the 
taxpayers; second, they do not inter- 
fere with the regular coin lines at the 
mint since they are produced on differ- 
ent machinery and equipment; third, 
there is continuous control by the Treas- 
ury over the design of the medals and 
the Fine Arts Commission must also ap- 
prove any design before it is used. 

These are national medals but they are 
sold not by the mint itself but by the 
sponsoring organization to raise funds 
for worthwhile purposes. In this case 
the sponsoring organization is an official 
board created under act of Congress as 
an advisory board to assist the Secretary 
of the Interior in rehabilitating three of 
our great national shrines in New York 
City. Any money raised through the 
sale of these medals would be used as 
matching funds to Federal appropria- 
tions in refurbishing the three struc- 
tures—that is Federal Hall, where Wash- 
ington was first inaugurated; Castle Clin- 
ton, one of the original forts 
lower Manhattan; and the Statue of Lib- 
erty American Museum of Immigration. 

S. 2079 was jointly sponsored by the 
two New York Senators and the com- 
panion bill in the House was introduced 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. The bill was unanimously 
approved by the committee. The total 
number of medals authorized is 765,000, 
and that includes those struck under 
all three designs. It is the intention to 
sell them at the New York World’s Fair 
as well as elsewhere in New York. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FarssTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified that this measure, of which I 
was sponsor in the House, has now 
passed and is being referred to the Presi- 
dent for final approval. 

I was asked to introduce this legisla- 
tion by the New York City National 
Shrines Advisory Board since all three of 
these historic landmarks, the Federal 
Hall National Memorial, Castle Clinton 
National Monument, and Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument American 
Museum of Immigration are in my con- 
gressional district. I think I would have 
been honored to introduce the legislation 
in any event since I, just like each of 
you, am a descendant of immigrants to 
whom these areas have particular sig- 
nificance and I feel that I should like to 
have some little part in its history. 

When these medals portraying the 
shrines I have just mentioned haye been 
minted and are purchased by the citi- 
zens of this country, cach of them will 
have helped in their restoration. The 
thousands of visitors to the World’s Fair 
in New York will have an opportunity 
to visit these landmarks which tell the 
story of our country built in a measure 
by men and women who came to our 
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shores from all over the world to seek 
and find the blessings of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

In the final analysis, this is a country 
of immigrants made eminently success- 
ful by the merging of people of diverse 
antecedents. 

Completion of the three shrines has 
been estimated by the National Park 
Service to cost approximately $5,200,000. 
Of this sum, congressional action has 
authorized that the National Park Serv- 
ice can make use of up to $2,600,000 of 
its budgeted funds amounting to 50 per- 
cent of the cost, matching dollar for 
dollar an equal amount or $2,600,000 
when and as the sum is raised by the 
New York City National Shrines Advis- 
ory Board and its cooperating groups. 
As of August 1, 1963, the Shrines Board 
reported that it must still obtain sub- 
scriptions of approximately $1,500,000 to 
meet its quota. The sale of the com- 
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attainment of this quota and the com- 
pletion of these historic landmarks dur- 
ing the New York City World's Fair 
years of 1964 and 1965. 


MEDALS COMMEMORATING THE 
200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF ST. LOUIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9076) 
to provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of St. Louis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) shall strike 
and furnish for the Saint Louis Bicentennial 
Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
“corporation”), a not-for-profit organization 
for the celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Saint Louis 
community, national medals in commemo- 
ration of such anniversary. 

Sec. 2. Such medals shall be of such sizes, 
materials, and designs, and shall be so in- 
scribed, as the corporation may determine 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Not more than one hundred thou- 
sand of such medals may be produced. Pro- 
duction shall be in such quantities, not less 
than two thousand, as may be ordered by the 
corporation, but no work may be commenced 
on any order unless the Secretary has re- 
ceived security satisfactory to him for the 
payment of the cost of the production of 
such order. Such cost shall include labor, 
material); dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses, as determined by the Secre- 
tary. No medals may be produced pursuant 
to this Act after December 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt of payment for such 
medals in the amount of the cost thereof 
as determined pursuant to section 3, the 
Secretary shall deliver the medals as the cor- 
poration may request. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most important year for St. Louis since 
it represents the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of our community. The city is 
planning a great many observances and 
celebrations, and President Johnson has 
agreed to come to St. Louis next month 
to help us open this great anniversary 
program which will extend through 1965. 

The medals authorized by H.R. 9076 
would serve two important purposes: to 
provide a tangible memento in the form 
of a national medal demonstrating the 
vital role played by St. Louis in the ex- 
pansion of the United States from coast 
to coast; in addition, sale of the medals 
by the sponsoring organization will help 
us raise some of the necessary funds to 
finance our bicentennial events. 

The medals authorized in this legisla- 
tion would be minted at absolutely no 
cost to the Treasury. All of the expenses 
of striking the medals must be borne by 
the sponsoring organization. This is 
similar to the requirements written into 
every commemorative medals bill we 
have passed in the House. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which handles this type of legislation in 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I can assure the Members, Mr. 
Speaker, that my subcommittee has 
thoroughly investigated the merits of 
commemorative national medals, par- 
ticularly as compared to proposals for 
authorizing commemorative coins. We 
have not approved any coin bills for 
limited distribution and for fundraising 
purposes. We have, on the other hand, 
approved a series of commemorative 
medals bills. They do not interfere with 
coin operations. 

The St. Louis Bicentennial Corp., 
which would control the distribution of 
these medals, is a not-for-profit orga- 
nization whose board consists of out- 
standing, nationally known leaders of 
our city’s business and labor and civic 
communities. The honorary chairman 
is Mayor Raymond R. Tucker; the presi- 
dent of the organization is August A. 
Busch, Jr., chairman of the board and 
president of Anheuser-Busch, Ine. The 
vice presidents are Mr. Joseph P. Clark, 
president of the St. Louis Labor Council; 
Mr. Harry F. Harrington, chairman of 
the board and president of Boatmen's 
Bank; and Mr. J. Wesley McAfee, presi- 
dent of Union Electric Co. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is Mr. Eugene F. Wil- 
liams, Jr., vice president and secretary, 
St. Louis Union Trust Co. 

In addition to the officers, the board 
of directors includes the following leaders 
in St, Louis affairs: David R. Calhoun, 
Jr., president of St. Louis Union Trust 
Co.; Harry W. Chesley, Jr., president of 
D'Arcy Advertising Co.; Edwin M. Clark, 
president, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.; Preston Estep, chairman of the 
board, Bank of St. Louis; Stanley J. 
Goodman, president, Famous-Barr Co.; 
Robert F. Hyland, Jr., vice president, 
CBS Radio, and general manager, 
KMOX; Aloys P. Kaufmann, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis; David S. Lewis, president, 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp.; Sidney 
Maestre, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Mercantile Trust Co.; Sidney 
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Salomon, Jr., president, Sidney Salomon 
and Associates, Inc.; Raymond H. Witt- 
coff, president, Transurban Investment 
Corp.; and Howard B. Woods, executive 
editor, St. Louis Argus. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES IN LITI- 
GATION WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9435) 
to improve judicial procedures for serv- 
ing documents, obtaining evidence, and 
proving documents in litigation with 
international aspects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone on the committee if this means 
that a U.S. citizen can be compelled to 
testify on foreign litigation of any kind? 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill would provide 
for the taking of testimony of witnesses 
abroad in connection with a lawsuit 
pending in the United States, or the re- 
verse. It would apply to a citizen of the 
United States, and it provides for receiv- 
ing the testimony of a citizen of the 
United States in connection with a law- 
suit pending abroad. 

This bill deals with procedures alone, 
the proof of documents in private litiga- 
tion, and for the taking of testimony in 
private litigation. There is no substan- 
tial provision in this bill. It simply reg- 
ulates the procedures. The bill really 
has procedures for its purpose. It sets 
forth the rules recommended by the 
Commission on International Rules and 
Judicial Procedure appointed in 1958 by 
President Eisenhower. This is the re- 
sult of recommendations with reference 
to proving documents, the taking of tes- 
timony and so on along the lines I have 
indicated. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
will recall several years ago there came 
before the House a bill which would have 
provided that a U.S. citizen, even a tour- 
ist, who had committed a misdemeanor 
in a foreign country could be returned 
from the United States to that foreign 
country for trial. Does the gentleman 
remember that bill? The House thought 
so little of the proposal that it killed it 
on a motion to strike the enacting clause. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not remember the 
details of that bill, but I do remember 
such a bill. But this is not the situation 
involved here. 

Mr. GROSS. All I want is to be satis- 
fied that a citizen cannot be compelled to 
leave the United States and testify in 
a case in a foreign country. 

Mr. WILLIS. The answer is in the 
negative. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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1621 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended, to read: 


“§ 1621. Perjury generally 

“Whoever, having taken an oath before a 
competent tribunal, officer, or person, in 
any case in which a law of the United States 
authorizes an oath to be administered, that 
he will testify, declare, depose, or certify 
truly, or that any written testimony, decla- 
ration, deposition, or certificate by him sub- 
scribed, is true, willfully and contrary to 
such oath states or subscribes any material 
matter which he does not believe to be 
true, is guilty of perjury, and shall, except 
as otherwise expressly provided by law, be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. This 
section is applicable whether the statement 
or subscription is made within or without 
the United States.” 

Src. 2. Section 3491 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 


“$ 3491. Foreign documents 

“Any book, paper, statement, record, ac- 
count, writing, or other document, or any 
portion thereof, of whatever character and 
in whatever form, as well as any copy there- 
of equally with the original, which is not in 
the United States shall, when duly certified 
as provided in section 3494 of this title, be 
admissible in evidence in any criminal ac- 
tion or proceeding in any court of the 
United States if the court shall find, from 
all the testimony taken with respect to such 
foreign document pursuant to a commission 
executed under section 3492 of this title, 
that such document (or the original thereof 
in case such document is a copy) satisfies 
the requirements of section 1732 of title 28, 
unless in the event that the genuineness of 
such document is denied, any party to such 
criminal action or proceeding making such 
denial shall establish to the satisfaction of 
the court that such document is not genu- 
ine. Nothing contained herein shall be 
deemed to require authentication under the 
provisions of section 3494 of this title of 
any such foreign documents which may 
otherwise be properly authenticated by law.” 

Sec. 3. The Act of July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 
1005, as amended by the Act of June 7, 
1933 (48 Stat. 117; 22 U.S.C., secs. 270 
through 270g), is repealed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 113 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting therein 
after section 1695: 

“§ 1696. Service in foreign and international 
litigation 

“(a) The district court of the district in 
which a person resides or is found may order 
service upon him of any document is- 
sued in connection with a proceeding in a 
foreign or international tribunal. The order 
may be made pursuant to a letter rogatory 
issued, or request made, by a foreign or in- 
ternational tribunal or upon application of 
any interested person and shall direct the 
manner of service. Service pursuant to this 
subsection does not, of itself, require the 
recognition or enforcement in the United 
States of a judgment, decree, or order ren- 
dered by a foreign or international tribunal. 

“(b) This section does not preclude serv- 
ice of such a document without an order of 
court.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 113 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting: 

“1696. Service in foreign and international 
litigation.” 

after: 

“1695. Stockholder's derivative action.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 1741 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 

“§ 1741. Foreign official documents 

“An official record or document of a for- 
eign country may be evidenced by a copy, 
summary, or excerpt authenticated as pro- 
vided in the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure.” 
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(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing: 

“1741. Foreign documents generally; copies.” 
and inserting in place thereof: 
“1741. Foreign official documents.” 

Src. 6. (a) Section 1742 of title 28, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting after: 

“1742, Land titles; foreign records.” 
the following: 

“TRepealed].” 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 1745 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 


“§ 1745. Copies of foreign patent documents 

“Copies of the specifications and drawings 
of foreign letters patent, or applications for 
foreign letters patent, and copies of excerpts 
of the official journals and other official pub- 
lications of foreign patent offices belonging to 
the United States Patent Office, certified in 
the manner provided by section 1744 of this 
title are prima facie evidence of their con- 
tents and of the dates indicated on their 
face.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing: 

“1745. Copies of foreign patent specifications 
and drawings.” 

and inserting in place thereof: 

“1745. Copies of foreign patent documents.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 1781 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 

“§ 178. Transmittal of letter rogatory or re- 
quest. 

“(a) The Department of State has power, 
directly, or through suitable channels— 

“(1) to receive a letter rogatory issued, or 
request made, by a foreign or international 
tribunal, to transmit it to the tribunal, of- 
ficer, or agency in the United States to whom 
it is addressed, and to receive and return it 
after execution; and 

“(2) to receive a letter rogatory issued, or 
request made, by a tribunal in the United 
States, to transmit it to the foreign or inter- 
national tribunal, officer, or agency to whom 
it is addressed, and to receive and return it 
after execution. 

“(b) This section does not preclude— 

(1) the transmittal of a letter rogatory 
or request directly from a foreign or inter- 
national tribunal to the tribunal, officer, or 
agency in the United States to whom it is 
addressed and its return in the same man- 
ner; or 

“(2) the transmittal of a letter rogatory 
or request directly from a tribunal in the 
United States to the foreign or international 
tribunal, officer, or agency to whom it is ad- 
dressed and its return in the same manner.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 117 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking: 
“1781. Foreign witnesses.” 
and inserting in place thereof: 

“1781. Transmittal of letter rogatory or re- 
quest.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 1782 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 

“$ 1782. Assistance to foreign and interna- 
tional tribunals and to litigants 
before such tribunals 


“(a) The district court of the district in 
which a person resides or is found may order 
him to give his testimony or statement or to 
produce a document or other thing for use in 
a proceeding in a foreign or international tri- 
bunal. The order may be made pursuant to 
a letter rogatory issued, or request made, by 
a foreign or international tribunal or upon 
the application of any interested person and 
may direct that the testimony or statement 
be given, or the document or other thing be 
produced, before a person appointed by the 
court. By virtue of his appointment, the per- 
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son appointed has power to administer any 
necessary oath and take the testimony or 
statement. The order may prescribe the 
practice and procedure, which may be in 
whole or part the practice and procedure of 
the foreign country or the international tri- 
bunal, for taking the testimony or statement 
or producing the document or other thing. 
To the extent that the order does not pre- 
scribe otherwise, the testimony or statement 
shall be taken, and the document or other 
thing produced, in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. 
“A person may not be compelled to give his 
testimony or statement or to produce a docu- 
ment or other thing in violation of any 
legally applicable privilege. 
“(b) This chapter does not preclude a per- 
son within the United States from volun- 
tarily giving his testimony or statement, or 
producing a document or other thing, for use 
in a proceeding in a foreign or international 
tribunal before any person and in any man- 
ner acceptable to him.” 
(b) The analysis of chapter 117 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking: 
“1782. Testimony for use in foreign coun- 
tries.” 

and inserting in place thereof: 

“1782. Assistance to foreign and interna- 
tional tribunals and to litigants be- 
fore such tribunals.” 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 1783 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended to read: 


“$ 1783. Subpena of person in foreign coun- 


try 

“(a) A court of the United States may 
order the issuance of a subpena requiring 
the appearance as a witness before it, or be- 
fore a person or body designated by it, of a 
national or resident of the United States 
who is in a foreign country, or requiring the 
production of a specified document or other 
thing by him, if the court finds that particu- 
lar testimony or the production of the docu- 
ment or other thing by him is necessary in 
the interest of justice, and, in other than a 
criminal action or proceeding, if the court 
finds, in addition, that it is not possible to 
obtain his testimony in admissible form 
without his personal appearance or to obtain 
the production of the document or other 
thing in any other manner, 

“(b) The subpena shall designate the time 
and place for the appearance or for the pro- 
duction of the document or other thing. 
Service of the subpena and any order to 
show cause, rule, judgment, or decree au- 
thorized by this section or by section 1784 
of this title shall be effected in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure relating to service of proc- 
ess on a person in a foreign country. The 
person serving the subpena shall tender to 
the person to whom the subpena is ad- 
dressed his estimated necessary travel and 
attendance expenses, the amount of which 
shall be determined by the court and stated 
in the order directing the issuance of the 
subpena.“ 

(b) The analysis of chapter 117 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing: 

“1783. Subpena of witness in foreign coun- 


and inserting in place thereof: 
“1783. Subpena of person in foreign coun- 


Sec. 11. Section 1784 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read: 
“§ 1784. Contempt 

“(a) The court of the United States which 
has issued a subpena served in a foreign 
country may order the person who has failed 
to appear or who has failed to produce a 
document or other thing as directed there- 
in to show cause before it at a designated 
time why he should not be punished for 
contempt. 
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“(b) The court, in the order to show cause, 
may direct that any of the person's property 
within the United States be levied upon or 
seized, in the manner provided by law or 
court rules governing levy or seizure under 
execution, and held to satisfy any judgment 
that may be rendered against him pursuant 
to subsection (d) of this section if adequate 
security, in such amount as the court may 
direct in the order, be given for any damage 
that he might suffer should he not be found 
in contempt. Security under this subsec- 
tion may not be required of the United 
States. 

“(c) A copy of the order to show cause 
shall be served on the person in accordance 
with section 1783(b) of this title. 

“(d) On the return day of the order to 
show cause or any later day to which the 
hearing may be continued, proof shall be 
taken. If the person is found in contempt, 
the court, notwithstanding any limitation 
upon its power generally to punish for con- 
tempt, may fine him not more than $100,000 
and direct that the fine and costs of the pro- 
ceédings be satisfied by a sale of the prop- 
erty levied upon or seized, conducted upon 
the notice required and in the manner pro- 
vided for sales upon execution.” 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 1785 of title 28, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 117 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing: 

“1785. Privilege against incrimination.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1309) to amend the Small Business Act, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (2) of section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to any small busi- 
ness concern located in an area affected by 
a disaster, if the Administration determines 
that the concern has suffered a substantial 
economic injury as a result of such’ disaster 
and if such disaster constitutes— 

“(A) a major disaster, as determined by 
the President under the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize Federal assistance to States and 
local governments in major disasters, and 
for other purposes’, approved September 30, 
1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1855-1855g), or 

“(B) a natural disaster, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1961) ;". 

(b) Section 7(b) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and by adding after para- 
graph (3) a new paragraph as follows: 

“(4)to make such loans (either directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred basis) as 
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the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist any small 
business concern in reestablishing its busi- 
ness if the Administration determines that 
such concern has suffered substantial eco- 
nomic injury as a result of the inability of 
such concern to process or market a prod- 
uct for human consumption because of dis- 
ease or toxicity occurring in such product 
through natural or undetermined causes.” 

Sec. 2: Section 16 of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) Whoever, with intent to defraud, 
knowingly conceals, removes, disposes of, or 
converts to his own use or to that of an- 
other, any property mortgaged or pledged to, 
or held by, the Administration, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both; but if the value 
of such property does not exceed $100, he 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, S. 1309, 
as amended by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, is one of those very 
rare pieces of legislation which will do 
positive good to many, and arouse criti- 
cism from none. It will not require ad- 
ditional appropriation and will remove 
an inequity in existing law. 

S. 1309 as amended contains three 
parts. There was a fourth part in the 
Senate bill as passed, but which has been 
deleted by the committee. 

The old section 1, which was deleted by 
a committee amendment, would have in- 
volved an increased appropriation for 
the Small Business Administration’s re- 
volving fund. In line with President 
Johnson's economy drive, and with the 
concurrence of the SBA, the committee 
removed this section. 

The second part of the bill, S. 1309, is 
the old section 2(a), now 1(a) in the bill 
as amended. This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
heart of the bill as reported. It amends 
section 7(b)(2) of the Small Business 
Act, to broaden the authority of the SBA 
to make disaster loans to small busi- 
nesses. At present, this authority applies 
only to small businesses that have suf- 
fered economic injury because of drought 
or excessive rainfall. There is no reason 
to limit assistance to businesses damaged 
by two of nature’s phenomena, when 
businesses injured by other natural dis- 
asters are not covered. 

Last winter the citrus growers of the 
State of Florida suffered tremendous 
losses because of an untimely and un- 
usual freeze. Floods, hurricanes, fire, 
earthquakes, and storms are equally nat- 
ural disasters, and equally damage the 
competitive stamina of small businesses. 
The SBA needs the authority to extend 
its disaster loan assistance to small busi- 
nesses suffering economic injury by these 
other unkind acts of nature. Many busi- 
nesses depend on tranquil weather and 
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the absence of natural calamity. There 
is no economic distinction between one 
sort of disaster and another. And the. 
SBA has assured us that the broadening 
of the disaster loan authority will not 
cost any extra money. It can be financed 
within existing appropriations. 

The third part of the bill is the old 
2(b), now section 1(b). This subsection 
would extend the disaster loan authority 
to cases where economic injury was suf- 
fered by small businesses because of: 

The inability * * * to process or market a 
product for human consumption because of 
disease or toxicity occurring in such product 
through natural or undetermined causes. 


Mr. Speaker, it is possible for an un- 
fortunate incident in one branch of an 
industry to affect the entire industry. 
The recent unfortunate incident of the 
toxic fish brought havoc to the Great 
Lakes fishing industry, where small busi- 
ness is the prevalent form. Such occur- 
rences are natural disasters like drought 
and earthquake in that they are of un- 
determined and unanticipated cause and 
produce a situation in which it is im- 
possible to continue to market products 
for human consumption until the disease 
is eliminated. Again at no additional 
cost, we are in this provision extending 
the disaster loan program to small busi- 
nesses which are subject to such unfore- 
seen natural calamities arising from un- 
determined causes. 

The last section of the bill provides the 
Federal Government with authority to 
bring criminal proceedings against any- 
one who steals property mortgaged or 
pledged to the SBA for a loan. This 
safeguard already applies to other lend- 
ing programs and should apply equally to 
the SBA. 

Mr. Speaker, I have itemized the pro- 
visions of S. 1309 as amended, and have 
detailed the justifications for each item. 
I hope that we can pass this bill now, for 
it is a bill that benefits many and harms. 
none. It costs no extra money. It mere- 
ly extends the hand of charity to those 
damaged by natural disasters. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the adoption of the pending 
bill—amendments to the Small Business 
Act as reported by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee which are de- 
sirable and needed. 

During the last session, I introduced a 
bill embracing substantially the same 
amendments as are proposed here today. 
When my bill, H.R. 5480, was introduced 
during April of last year, it was reported 
by the Small Business Administration 
that an increase in SBA’s revolving fund 
was needed—or would be needed. I am 
advised now, however, that the Smalt 
Business Administration has indicated 
that additional funds are not urgently 
required by the revolving fund—the loan 
fund of SBA—and that an increase in 
the present authorization can be post- 
poned. 

The committee, therefore, has acted 
properly and wisely in not recommend- 
ing an additional authorization fund at 
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this time—and such an amendment is 
not included in the bill before the House 


today. 

Concerning the disaster loan aid pro- 
vided by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, present legislation authorizes dis- 
aster loans only to those small business 
concerns which have suffered substantial 
economic injury because of drought or 
excessive rainfall—disaster aid is de- 
pendent entirely upon rain—too much or 
too little. 

There appears to be no equitable rea- 
son for excluding from the SBA disaster 
loan program, small businesses that have 
suffered disaster or economic injury 
other than those caused by the absence 
or excess of rainfall, such as calamities 
caused by earthquakes, fire, storms, and 
freezing, as well as the impairment of 
the marketability of foods caused by 
toxicity, such as the disaster which oc- 
curred in the Great Lakes fishing indus- 
try. This would certainly seem to have 
an equally valid claim for disaster aid. 

The proposed amendments would 
make aid available to small business 
concerns suffering economic injury due 
to these and other natural and unde- 
termined causes. In other words the 
amendments broaden the loan authority 
of the SBA in the disaster area. This is 
appropriate and proper. 

There have been less complaints and 
more praise concerning the disaster loan 
program, administered by SBA than any 
other loan program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of which I am familiar. 

Since the inception of this program— 
disaster aid—the Small Business Admin- 
istration has granted nearly 22 000 dis- 
aster loans for a total of $205 million in 
needed areas. 

The broadened amendments in this 
area should be adopted. An additional 
amendment provides for a fine or im- 
prisonment of those who unlawfully and 
intentionally conceal, remove, convert or 
dispose of property mortgaged or pledged 
to the Small Business Administration. 
It is certainly a criminal act to dispose 
of property mortgaged to the SBA and an 
amendment along this line is necessary 
in order to protect the public interest. 

Such an amendment was recom- 
mended by the House Small Business 
Committee in its final report of the 87th 
Congress. 

Those who would defraud the Govern- 
ment by the removal or disposal of prop- 
erty mortgaged or pledged to the SBA 
should be punished either by fine or im- 
prisonment or both, and this amend- 
ment is certainly in order and is proper. 

I am in favor of the amendments set 
out in the bill before the House today, 
and I urge the adoption of this pending 
measure. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr.PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I ask the gentleman 
whether the proposed legislation is broad 
enough so that loans could be made to 
grove owners whose trees have been de- 
stroyed in freezes. 
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Mr.PATMAN. Itis. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The chairman of our committee has 
described the bill in excellent terms, so 
that all Members can understand it. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Harvey). 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I join our chairman in support 
of the bill. 

I point out to the Members of the 
House that the fishermen in Michigan 
have been hard hit by reason of the 
discovery of the deadly form of botu- 
lism in fish in the Great Lakes, and as 
a result of subsequent orders by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

This situation in many respects is 
quite similar to that with respect to cran- 
berries, which occurred a few years ago. 
Members of the House will recall at that 
time a different program was followed. 
In fact, at that time the House approved 
an indemnity program of some $8.5 mil- 
lion to more than 1,000 cranberry grow- 
ers. 

We are not asking for an indemnity 
program at this time, but merely point 
out that this particular bill would extend 
to the fishermen, in the fishing industry 
of Michigan, the right to secure small 
business loans as others in America now 
— * of drought or excessive rain- 

I join again with my chairman. I 
commend him and other members of the 
committee for bringing up the bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I join with the gentle- 
man from Michigan in his remarks, and 
indicate my affirmative support for this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I join with my colleagues from Michi- 
gan and the members of the committee 
in support of the bill. Although I be- 
lieve the legislation does not go far 
enough in order to bring about the full 
relief that is needed so far as the com- 
mercial fishing industry of the Great 
Lakes is concerned, I believe it will be 
a step in the right direction. I hope 
passage of the legislation will alleviate 
some of the problems now existing in 
that area. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIpNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
support this legislation. I urge its enact- 
ment. 

This legislation is a logical extension 
of the present loan policy which applies 
only to disaster loans for losses resulting 
from drought or excessive rainfall. No 
discrimination should occur against the 
small businessman suffering losses sim- 
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ply because he lives and works in an area 
of the Nation unaffected by some specific 
type of disaster. There is a need to pro- 
tect the small businessman against a 
whole range of natural disasters which 
can and do occur in a country as large 
as the United States. 

I do not think there is any question 
of the value of this loan program. In 
my own State of New Jersey, in my own 
district, droughts the past 2 years have 
caused losses and hardships and the 
value of this loan program has been 
made apparent. 

By broadening the definition of disas- 
ter, we do not enlarge the program in 
terms of costs since existing appropria- 
tions will be sufficient. What we are 
doing is increasing the number of busi- 
nesses who can take advantage of an 
already proven program when natural 
disaster strikes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support the bill now before us, 
S. 1309, which would widen the very nar- 
row definition of “disaster” now applica- 
ble to small business loans. Specifically, 
the bill would permit SBA disaster loans 
to Great Lakes fishermen hard hit by 
the recent smoked fish scare. The Food 
and Drug Administration announcement 
of October 25, which warned consumers 
about smoked fish, was truly a disaster 
to Great Lakes fisherman and proces- 
sors. Twenty thousand fishermen in the 
Great Lakes have lost their jobs and 
many smoked fish processors are on the 
brink of bankruptcy. We hope to turn 
the tide and this bill will help immensely. 

Passage of this bill would come at a 
crucial stage, when fishermen need loans 
to get ready for the coming season. Be- 
cause the bottom dropped out of the 
smoked fish market, many of the fisher- 
men and processors have been unable to 
secure loans through normal channels 
and have been unable to meet their obli- 
gations as they come due. It is essen- 
tial that they receive these loans to tide 
them over until the market returns to 
normal. We can’t afford to see them go 
down the drain—they are a vital part of 
our Minnesota economy. 

My State, Minnesota, has been active 
in helping restore the industry to public 
confidence, while providing extra protec- 
tion for the public. They have issued 
regulations requiring that all smoked fish 
processors meet certain minimum stand- 
ards to insure protection of consumers. 
While no fish from Minnesota were in- 
volved in last fall’s scare, the Minne- 
sota State Department of Agriculture is 
acting quickly and forcefully to prevent 
any such occurrence in Minnesota, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
my good friend from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man], the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, who worked 
hard on this bill and showed such an 
understanding of the problems of our 
Great Lakes fishermen and processors. 
The small businessmen of America can 
rest assured that they have an able ad- 
vocate in the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

S. 1309 is one measure in a broad ar- 
senal of weapons designed to restore the 
Great Lakes fisheries to normal market 
conditions. In addition, I am working 
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for passage of my bill, H.R. 9408, which 
would authorize direct temporary com- 
pensation to economically distressed fish- 
ermen and small processors similar to 
that paid cranberry growers during the 
cranberry scare of 1959. When jurisdic- 
tion over fisheries was transferred to the 
Department of Interior, Congress ne- 
glected to give Interior the same author- 
ity to help fishermen as the Secretary 
of Agriculture had to aid farmers. My 
bill would remedy that oversight. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support S. 1309, which will benefit. small 
businessmen throughout the country and 
will particularly aid my people in north- 
eastern Minnesota, as well as fishermen 
and processors throughout the Great 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1309, legislation which 
would amend the Small Business Act 
and hopefully provide some alleviation 
for the recently crippled Great Lakes 
fishing industry. 

This legislation would extend exist- 
ing disaster-type loans to small busi- 
nesses suffering economic injuries from 
natural disasters or undetermined 
causes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the pas- 
sage of this bill may provide badly 
needed economic relief for Wisconsin’s 
fishing industry. As we all know, the 
processors and producers of fish prod- 
ucts in Wisconsin and throughout the 
Great Lakes area realized a sharp drop 
in sales following a suggestion from the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
that all Great Lakes smoked fish be 
destroyed. 

The FDA action was a result of a few 
cases of death through poisoning in sev- 
eral cases of botulism, a deadly organism 
due to fish contamination. 

Even though the warning applied only 
to smoked fish and not to fresh, frozen, 
pickled, or canned items, sales slumped. 
As a result, the Great Lakes fishing in- 
dustry suffered a crippling blow from 
which it is striving to recover. 
+ This legislation, according to my un- 

derstanding, could assist in the rebuild- 
ing of the fishing industry in Wisconsin 
and the other Great Lakes States, by 
enabling them to apply for loans through 
the Small Business Administration. 
Certainly this industry is one which has 
suffered substantial economic injury 
because of a natural or undetermined 
cause. 

The confidence of consumers is grad- 
ually being restored through the ener- 
getic efforts of the fish producers them- 
selves. With this legislation, one of 
Wisconsin’s oldest and proudest indus- 
tries has a fair chance of obtaining the 
gain necessary to survive this serious 
economic blow. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Parman] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill S. 1309, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
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rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 298) to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Small Business Investment 
Act Amendments of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 
302(a) of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: “In 
order to facilitate the formation and growth 
of small business investment companies, the 
Administration is authorized, notwithstanc- 
ing any other provisions of law (but only to 
the extent that the necessary funds are not 
available to the company involved from pri- 
vate sources on reasonable terms), to pur- 
chase the debentures of any such company 
in an amount not to exceed— 

“(1) the lesser of $400,000 or the amount 
of the paid-in capital and surplus of the 
company from other sources; but debentures 
of a small business investment company may 
be purchased by the Administration under 
the authority of this paragraph only during 
such period (in no case ending more than 
five years after the date of the issuance of 
such company’s license under section 301(c) 
or the date of the enactment of the Small 
Business Investment Act Amendments of 
1961, whichever is later) as may be fixed by 
the Administration; and in addition 

(2) the lesser of $300,000 or the amount 
by which the paid-in capital and surp:us 
from other sources exceeds $400,000; but 
additional debentures may be purchased by 
the Administration under the authority of 
this paragraph only during such period (in 
no case ending after June 30, 1965) as may 
be fixed by the Administration.” 

Sec. 3. Section 303(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) To encourage the formation and 
growth of small business investment com- 
panies, the Administration is authorized (but 
only to the extent that the necessary funds 
are not available to the company involved 
from private sources on reasonable terms) to 
lend funds to such companies either directly 
or by loans made or effected in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate on an im- 
mediate or deferred (standby) basis. Such 
loans shall bear interest at such rate (in no 
case lower than the average investment yield, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on marketable obligations of the United 
States outstanding at the time of the loan 
involved) and contain such other terms as 
the Administration may fix, and shall be sub- 
ject to the following restrictions and limita- 
tions: 

“(1) The total amount of obligations of 
any one company which may be purchased 
and outstanding at any one time by the 
Administration under this subsection (in- 
cluding commitments to purchase such ob- 
ligations) shall not exceed 50 per centum of 
the paid-in capital and surplus of such com- 
pany or $4,000,000, whichever is less. 

“(2) All loans made under this subsection 
(b) shall be of such sound value as reason- 
ably to assure repayment. 
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“(3) In agreements to participate in loans 
on a deferred basis under this subsection, 
such participation by the Administration 
shall not be in excess of 90 per centum of 
the balance of the loan outstanding at the 
time of disbursement.” 

Sec. 4. Section 306 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“AGGRAVATE LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 306. Without the approval of the 
Administration the aggregate amount of ob- 
ligations and securities acquired and for 
which commitments may be issued by any 
small business investment company under 
the provisions of this Act for any single en- 
terprise shall not exceed 20 per centum of the 
combined capital and surplus of such small 
business investment company authorized by 
this Act, or $1,500,000, whichever is the 
lesser.” 

xc. 5. The last sentence of section 308(b) 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
is amended to read as follows: “Such com- 
panies may invest funds not reasonably 
needed for their current operations in direct 
obligations of, or obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States, or in savings or share accounts in any 
institution the deposits or accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation.” 

Sec. 6. (a) The Small Businers Investment 
Act of 1958 is further amended by adding 
at the end of title IIT a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


“Src. 312. For the purpose of controlling 
conflicts of interest which may be detrimen- 
tal to small business concerns, to small bust- 
ness investment companies, to the share- 
holders of either, or to the purposes of this 
Act, the Administration shall adopt regula- 
tions to govern transactions with any officer, 
director, or shareholder of any small busi- 
ness investment company, or with any per- 
son or concern, in which any interest, direct 
or indirect, financial or otherwise, is held by 
any Officer, director, or shareholder of (1) 
any small business investment company, or 
(2) any person or concern with an interest, 
direct or indirect, financial or otherwise, in 
any small business investment company. 
Such regulations shall include appropriate 
requirements for public disclosure (includ- 
ing disclosure in the locality most directly 
affected by the transaction) necessary to the 
purposes of this section.” 

(b) That part of the Table of Contents of 
such Act which describes the matter in- 
cluded in title III is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 312. Conflicts of interest.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
presently before the House is good legis- 
lation. This is my view, and it is the 
view of the other members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The small business investment com- 
pany program is one of the best pro- 
grams ever adopted by the Congress in 
the economic field. At the time when it 
first came to this House, small businesses 
of every type were finding it harder and 
harder to obtain much-needed credit 
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through regular channels. The Con- 
gress acted wisely to provide that 
through the instrument of SBIC’s, pri- 
vate capital would be collected and 
pooled for investment in small businesses. 
Money that would otherwise have been 
unavailable to small businesses came 
within their reach. This is a wonderful 
program—a wonderful gesture of faith in 
the capacity of small business to serve 
this Nation. 

None of us would want to contemplate 
the disappearance of small, independent, 
locally-owned businesses from the Amer- 
ican economy. Yet I firmly believe that 
we were headed toward a gloomy event 
before we enacted the small business in- 
vestment company program. 

The bill that is before you today seeks 
to extend and amplify the present suc- 
cessful program of small business in- 
vestment companies. 

Fundamentally, S. 298 as amended 
seeks to facilitate investment in SBIC's 
and also investment by SBIC’s. On the 
first point, broadening the capital base of 
the SBIC’s, the bill temporarily raises 
the limit on the amount of subordinated 
debentures of an SBIC that may be pur- 
chased by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, from $400,000 to $700,000. 

As the committee pointed out in its re- 
port, the over-the-counter market is 
presently not providing adequate buyers 
for public sales of shares in SBIC’s. 
Moreover, the SBIC’s are not in a posi- 
tion to liquidate their present invest- 
ments and return these funds to use for 
new investments. Many smaller SBIC’s 
are locked into their present investment 
positions and are turning away borrow- 
ers who need their irreplaceable services. 

The bill also provides explicit statutory 
sanction to the practice of having banks 
and other lenders participate with the 
SBA in the lending of operating funds to 
SBIC’s. 

No program that has been so very suc- 
cessful in its wholly admirable objec- 
tives as this one has, should be penalized 
for its success. Yet that is the danger at 
present. By having fulfilled the hopes 
of the Congress, and having lent out 
much-needed funds tə small businesses 
until in some cases there is little or none 
left, the SBIC’s have reached a point 
where they can go no further without 
more capital. No failure, but success, 
has brought this about. 

On the second point, broadening the 
powers of the SBIC’s to invest in small 
businesses, S. 298. as amended, raises the 
dollar limit on SBIC investment in a sin- 
gle small business concern, from $500,000 
to $1,500,000. 

There are no less than seven separate 
reasons why this increase in the dollar 
limit on SBIC investment in a single 
concern is necessary. First, the Senate 
Small Business Committee has found 
that it can cost one of the new small 
technically oriented companies as much 
as $50,000 in new capital to create a sin- 
gle new job. At that rate, $1,500,000— 
which may seem like a lot of money— 
will provide for as few as 30 employees— 
certainly still a small business. Second, 
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only once or twice in the last 2 years has 
an equity issue of $1 million or less been 
floated successfully in the public securi- 
ties markets. Furthermore, as SEC stud- 
ies have shown, it is sometimes danger- 
ous for a small company to go public 
prematurely, even if it can do so. The 
SBIC program thus provides a much 
needed way station between private own- 
ership and public offerings. For eligi- 
ble and worthy independent firms in 
the small business category, an SBIC 
may be the only suitable source of cap- 
ital funds for growth. The equity gap 
between a half million and a million and 
a half must be filled if the SBIC pro- 
gram is to fulfill the hopes of its found- 
ers. Third, despite the fact that 90.2 
percent of all’SBIC investments have 
been in amounts of $500,0C0 or less, the 
dollar restriction has severely cramped 
the growth of eligible small businesses. 
A small business concern that has ob- 
tained a half million capital from an 
SBIC may find that its growth requires 
still more capital. Under present limi- 
tations, the SBIC’s are forced to turn 
away the very companies that they have 
helped to make successful. Fourth, 
since the imposition of the $500,000 re- 
striction in 1961, numerous worthy and 
well-qualified small businesses have not 
applied for SBIC financing, and have 
had to resort to more expensive and more 
difficult means of financing—when they 
could get it at all—simply because they 
recognized that they would eventually 
need more capital than half a million 
dollars, and they did not want to have 
their growth restricted by the legal limit. 
It need not be the destiny of small busi- 
ness to remain small, but the present 
dollar limitation certainly leans this 
way. Fifth, small business investment 
companies are private, profit-oriented 
lenders. Negative restrictions such as 
the dollar limit, which hamper their 
activities and decrease their profitabil- 
ity, make them very much less attrac- 
tive to private investors and make their 
financing infinitely more difficult. The 
investment community has tended to 
regard the dollar limitation in this light, 
and has felt it to represent a sign of 
no confidence in the SBIC program on 
the part of Congress. This has dis- 
couraged private investors from putting 
their money to work in this field, which 
has hurt all applicant small businesses, 
both above and below the half million 
level. Sixth, as against the Senate pro- 
posal, which would have removed the 
dollar limitation altogether, your com- 
mittee has raised the limit from $500,000 
to $1,500,000. It cannot be said that the 
new limit will unduly restrict the oper- 
ations of SBIC’s, but it will assure that 
SBIC’s will not tend to concentrate their 


lending in the area of larger small bus- 


inesses. It is important that we retain 
the incentive to lend to both very small 
businesses and growing small businesses. 
Seventh, finally, there need be no fear 
that this increase will take the SBIC’s 
out of the financing of strictly small 
businesses. They will still be restricted 
to businesses classified as small under 
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the definitions established by the SBA. 
And they will still be limited, in their in- 
vestment in any single concern, to a 
max mum of 20 percent of their capital 
and surplus. With these safeguards, I 
believe we can reasonably and confi- 
dently remove the unduly low dollar limit 
of a half million. 

For these seven reasons, I earnestly 
recommend the raising of the dollar limit 
from 8500, 000 to $1,500,000. 

Now the bill, S. 298, as amended, does 
two more things. 

First, it gives explicit statutory recog- 
nition to the problem of conflict of in- 
terest. Now in the past, the SBA has 
used its implicit authority to issue regu- 
lations governing conflicts of interest, 
but it is necessary to make doubly sure 
that safeguards in this area are present 
and effective at all times and in all cases. 
S. 298 gives explicit authority to the 
SBA to issue such regulations, and also 
requires that the regulations include 
provision for adequate public disclosure. 
This will increase public confidence in 
the SBIC’s, and will surely make their 
search for investors much easier. 

And last, the bill will liberalize the 
restrictions on how the SBIC’s may em- 
ploy their temporarily idle funds. At 
present these funds may be invested in 
U.S. Government securities, or placed in 
federally insured banks. There is no 
reason to discriminate between federally 
insured institutions for this purpose, and 
the bill would permit the temporarily 
idle funds to be placed in insured savings 
and loans as well as banks. This exten- 
sion will provide greater flexibility, and 
possibly on occasion higher interest, for 
these funds, without in any way divert- 
ing funds from small businesses. 

The Small Business Investment Com- 
pany program has been in existence for 
5% years, and it has been successful 
beyond its hopes. Its very success has 
made this new legislation necessary. I 
think this is good legislation; certainly 
it is necessary legislation if the program 
is to continue with the assurance of 
further success. I urge the adoption of 
S. 298, as amended, speedily and by an 
overwhelming vote. It will mark a vote 
of confidence in the SBIC’s, in the SBA, 
and in the small businesses of America. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas for bringing before the House 
at this time this bill amending the 
Small Business Investment Company Act 
of 1958. I think these amendments are 
needed, essential and necessary if the 
small business investment company 
program is going to succeed. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, in 
view of the fact that this act was passed 
initially some 5 years ago at which time 
it held out great hope and great promise 
that the small business investment com- 
panies would really provide equity capi- 
tal and long-term financing to assist 
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small business, whether or not this is a 
true fact. 

In 1961 we passed other amendments 
to liberalize this law in an effort to make 
it work—make the program effective. 
This is about the third time that the 
Congress has amended and extended the 
small business investment .company 
program. We have authorized advancing 
the taxpayers’ money into this program 
in an effort to make the small business 
investment companies work. I believe 
these further amendments should be 
adopted. However, I must say that some 
of the friends of the SBIC program are 
becoming somewhat disenchanted be- 
cause they are not able to stand on their 
own feet and function under the present 
law as intended. I think these amend- 
ments should serve to make the program 
function and function efficiently as in- 
tended by the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Does the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

We are making rapid progress, but 
much has to be done. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of passage of S. 298 as reported 
with amendments by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

As a member and later chairman of 
the House Small Business Committee, I 
have had the opportunity to closely 
watch this program from its inception. 

It was an entirely new program—a 
new concept of supplying equity financ- 
ing and long-term loans to small busi- 
ness concerns of the Nation when it was 
adopted in 1958. There have been times 
when it appeared the program was slow 
in getting off the ground: There were 
times when it appeared to some that 
this program could not succeed. How- 
ever, the program must succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Small Business In- 
vestment Act was first passed in 1958, 
and since that time the SBA has li- 
censed and chartered some 730 small 
business investment companies. These 
small business investment companies— 
SBIC’s—have a total capital and sur- 
plus today of approximately $600 million. 

At the time of the passage of the 
original act—some 5 years ago—the law 
provided for the Government to partici- 
pate in the formation of these new in- 
vestment companies by SBA purchasing 
securities of the SBIC’s in order that 
they might be adequately financed to 
make equity loans to small business con- 
cerns throughout the country. 

In 1961, the formula for the Small 
Business Administration to make addi- 
tional loans in further participation in 
the SBIC program was. passed by the 
Congress. 
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Today, we are providing for further 
liberalization of the SBIC program with 
the expectation in mind that the SBIC’s 
will serve their intended purpose, 
namely, to make equity loans to needed 
small business concerns throughout the 
country. 

I am advised that more than $450 mil- 
lion has to date been supplied to small 
business firms through these companies. 

The ratio of private capital to Govern- 
ment capital is more than 4 to 1. 

The program is advanced to the point 
where it has become apparent that it is 
necessary to encourage additional capi- 
talization. 

Our committee is advised that the 
smaller SBIC's have reached the point 
where all or almost all of their funds 
are invested—they have become locked 
into an investment position and are in- 
capable of further activity. 

It is, thus, apparent that some amend- 
ments to this act are needed. Moreover, 
restrictions on the amount of funds that 
can be applied to one small business con- 
cern in some instances curtail the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

A subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee, in its report on the 
Organization and Operation of the Small 
Business Administration during the 87th 
Congress, recommended that amend- 
ments to enhance the flow of capital to 
small business concerns were needed or 
would be needed. 

The report of the full committee at 
the end of the 87th Congress made simi- 
lar recommendations that the amounts 
which may be advanced to individual 
SBIC firms be increased. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman], introduced similar legislation 
during the 87th Congress in his bill, 
HR. 13189. 

He again introduced similar legisla- 
tion in the early part of the 88th Con- 
gress in his bill, H.R. 799. 

The original intent and purpose of 
the creation of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act by Congress was most de- 
sirable as equity capital and long-term 
financing is essential and necessary. 

The original act held out great hope 
and great promise, and as indicated, the 
SBIC’s must be made to work and func- 
tion as intended by Congress. 

However, a number of friends of the 
SBIC program are becoming somewhat 
disenchanted. 

Many small business concerns are 
complaining that the SBIC’s are not liv- 
ing up to their intended hope, promise, 
and expectation. 

Many truly small business companies 
needing equity capital and long-term 
financing complain that the SBIC’s are 
ineffective and that they have not and 
are not serving the purposes intended by 
Congress. 

I, for one, hope that with the passage 
of amendments today, the SBIC’s will 
become effective and useful instruments 
for financing—truly small business con- 
cerns needing equity capital and long- 
term financing and that the directors of 
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the small business investment companies 

will seek to be guided not by the greed 

of profit alone, but by the will of Con- 

ise in creating these financial institu- 
ons. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
may have permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the chairman has described the bill very 
well, but I am not sure he covered one 
provision we put in the bill in committee. 
That was to limit the participation of 
Small Business Administration to 90 per- 
cent. The reason for that is we want 
those who participate to have something 
in the kitty so they will be interested 
and cannot get out free and whole. 
They would be interested in the small 
business, and it follows until the whole 
loan is paid. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
in the Record on the bills S. 1309 and 
S. 298. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL POLICE HALL OF FAME 
TO HONOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. 
KENNEDY AND PATROLMAN J. D. 
TIPPIT 


Mr HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
afternoon, January 17, 1964, the Na- 
tional Police Hall of Fame honored the 
memory of President John F. Kennedy 
and Patrolman J. D. Tippit. 

The National Police Hall of Fame, lo- 
cated in North Port Charlotte, Fla., is a 
memorial to law-enforcement officers 
killed in the line of duty. At the cere- 
monies, Mrs. Tippit received on behalf of 
her late husband the National Police 
Officers Association of America posthu- 
mous Medal of Honor, the highest police 
award given for death in the line of duty. 

At the ceremonies, Mrs. Tippit also was 
presented with a check of $2,463 which 
came from donations of the National 
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Police Officers Association and visitors 
to the Hall of Fame. 

Under permission granted, I place in 
the Recorp at this time a statement de- 
scribing the ceremonies that did take 
place that afternoon: 


Tue Nationa Poren Hatt or FAME To 
Honor PRESIDENT JOHN F, KENNEDY AND 
J. D. TIPPIT 


On January 17, 1964, at 1:30 p.m., the 
National Police Hall of Fame, North Port 
Charlotte, Fla., will dedicate a plaque to 
the memory of two deceased law-enforce- 
ment officers killed in the line of duty. They 
are President John F. Kennedy and Patrol- 
man J. D. Tippit, of Dallas, Tex. Both died 
on November 22, 1963, at the hands of an 
assassin. 

Ceremonies will include in attendance 
Mrs. J. D. Tippit, widow of the slain officer 
who will receive on behalf of the National 
Police Officers Association of America the 
posthumous Medal of Valor. This is the 
highest police award given for line of duty 
death. Assisting in this program will be 
Chief Gerald S. Arenberg, director, National 
Police Hall of Fame; Chief John D. De Baltz, 
national secretary; Sheriffs Don Genung, 
Ross Boyer, Kenneth Gross, Travis Parnell, 
Herb Blackburn, Snag Thompson, Police 
Chiefs Al Seneker, Bill Taylor, John Shockey, 
Burl Underhill, and Francis Scott. 

Representatives of the clergy will include 
Dr. Terrance Peterson, Rev. Charles Cuther- 
person, Msgr. John Cummings, who will be in 
charge of dedication ceremonies. 

The citation of the National Police Hall of 
Fame will read as follows: 

The Medal of Valor is hereby awarded to 
Patrolman J. D. Tippit, Dallas Police Depart- 
ment, Texas, in recognition of outstanding 
heroism, valor and meritorious service above 
and beyond the call of duty. That Officer 
J.D. Tippit while attempting to question the 
alleged assasin of the President of the United 
States was shot and killed. That his death 
lead comrades directly to the assasin in a 
nearby movie theater and prevented his 
escape from the country. This certificate is 
presented as a tribute to the loyalty and 
devotion of this officer to the preservation of 
law and order in our county and his com- 
munity. Posthumously presented this 17th 
day of January 1964.” 

Signed by Donald H. Snyder, national 
president; Frank J. Schira, executive , di- 
rector; and Gerald S. Arenberg, resident 
director. 

The mayor of North Port Charlotte, Col. 
Flavius Wood, and city commissioners, 
Thelma Roeder, Hubert Fox, Walter Cosman, 
and William McGee, presented Mrs. J. D. 
Tippit with a resolution of memorial on 
behalf of the community. 

The National Police Officers Association 
of America sponsors the Police Hall of Fame 
which is a memorial to law-enforcement 
officers killed in the line of duty. It was 
dedicated on October 15, 1960, and lists the 
names of all policemen in the United States 
who have given their lives in the war against 
crime. 

The association is making plans to appeal 
to the people of this Nation to make a fund 
available to all the families of officers killed 
in the line of duty for the education of 
their children. This would be known as the 
Tippit-Hall of Fame scholarship fund and 
would be available nationwide to police 
families. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson said: “I 
have heard it said of our police that: No 
bands play and no crowds cheer as they go 
up dark alleys. It seems to me that this 
is an accurate description: But even though 
the bands do not play and the crowds do 
not cheer, the policemen who have given 
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their lives for contributing to the security 
and the safety of our citizens deserve a 
prominent place in our hearts.” 


THE REA 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, rural 
electrification has made its way into the 
hearts of rural America, and its record 
needs no defense. It has brought the 
comforts and conveniences of electricity 
to millions of people since 1935. The 
rural electric cooperatives have been 
paying their loans to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and have been serving areas 
which were unprofitable for the private 
power companies to serve. 

Recently, criticism has been leveled at 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
about certain activities of its administra- 
tion. 

Whether one is for rural electrification 
or against it, I think it proper that both 
sides be presented. By permission 
granted, I insert in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks this rebuttal by the Rural 
Electrification people: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATICN ADMINISTRATION, 


Following are comments on an article 
which appeared in the December 1963 issue 
of Reader's Digest. They were prepared by 
REA in response to a number of requests for 
information about certain statements in the 
article which were especially misleading or 
in error. 

Reader's Digest: “Created in 1935 to bring 
electricity to farm areas.” 

The facts: The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 says in section 4 that REA loans shall 
be made “for the furnishing of electric en- 
ergy to unserved persons in rural areas.” 
Section 13 defines “rural areas” as including 
both the farm and nonfarm population.“ 

Critics of REA and its borrowers have long 
attempted to convince the public that REA 
loans should be used only for farms, but not 
for schools, churches, nonfarm rural resi- 
dences, service stations, and other commer- 
cial and industrial consumers. The act 
makes clear that all unserved rural estab- 
lishments are eligible for service. 

Reader's Digest: “The Rural Electrification 
Administration has grown into a many- 
headed monster.” 

The facts: REA has been assigned one ad- 
ditional task since adoption of the Rural 
Electrification Act in 1936—the extension 
and improvement of rural telephone service, 
also through a loan program. REA had fewer 
employees in 1963 than in 1953 (992 in 1963, 
1,126 in 1953). 

Reader's Digest: “Eating into the entire 
electric power industry.” 

The facts: During the period 1937-62, 
the number of power company consumers in- 
creased from 23.5 to 48.9 million and com- 
bined revenues of the companies rose from 
$2.2 billion per annum to $11.4 billion. In 
1 year alone, 1961 to 1962, their net profits 
increased by about 10 percent. 

The electric power market served by co- 
operatives financed by REA was developed 
by them from scratch. It is a market that 
was bypassed by the companies. REA 
financing cannot be used to extend service 
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to consumers in cities, nor can it be used 
to duplicate service already provided by ex- 
isting power suppliers. 

Rural electrification is, in fact, good busi- 
ness for power companies. REA borrowers 
purchase $100 million worth of electric pow- 
er at wholesale from commercial power sup- 
pliers annually for rural distribution. Since 
1940, REA borrowers have purchased more 
than $1 billion worth of power from the 
companies. Generating capacity of REA 
borrowers is only 1 percent of the industry's 
capacity. 

Reader’s Digest: “Eating into * * * the 
taxpayer's pocketbook.” 

The facts: REA conducts lending pro- 
grams, not giveaway programs. Its bor- 
rowers repay their loans with interest. The 
electric and telephone borrowers have paid $2 
billion to the U.S. Treasurer in principal and 
interest payments. 

The above comments apply to the 
of the article. In the pages of text that fol- 
low there appears an abundance of loose and 
unsupported statements. Here are a few 
samples from the first page: 

Reader's Digest: “But down in the fine 
print the picture changed" (line 8). 

The facts: This refers to a press release of 
April 30, 1963, by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, giving a report on REA electric 
loans made during the period April 11-24, 
1963. 

In double-spaced copy the announcement 
said, 3,000 rural consumers will receive elec- 
tricity for the first time as a result of loans 
approved by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration.” And that is the fact explained 
in single-spaced copy in what Reader's Digest 
chooses to call the fine print. The magazine 
takes exception to the fact that 1 of those 
3,000 consumers is an isolated radar track- 
ing station. The location is 15 miles from 
the nearest town. It is in the heart of rural 
territory served for 22 years by the Chocta- 
whatchee Electric Cooperative of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. 

Reading further, it becomes apparent to 
one who is familiar with the facts that much 
of the Digest’s article is designed to sup- 
port the contention of Gulf Power Co. that 
the Federal Government should have given 
it the contract to build lines into Chocta- 
whatchee’s service area to serve this particu- 
lar rural power load. The one-sided story 
tells why it thinks Gulf Power Co., the high 
bidder, should have been given the contract 
in preference to the locally owned system 
which submitted the lowest bid to serve this 
rural load situated well within the service 
area which it pioneered and developed. 

Reader's Digest: “$4,063,000 handout” (line 
10). 
The facts: The so-called handout is a loan 
that will be repaid with interest. The article 
overlooks that the Gulf Power Co. is enjoy- 
ing special benefits under Federal law which 
are not available to all business firms. As of 
December 31, 1961, the company had avail- 
able for its corporate purposes the amount 
of $6,900,000, representing deferred Federal 
income taxes, the equivalent of a Government 
loan without interest. Under the liberalized 
depreciation allowances, the company is re- 
ceiving additional benefits. These amounted 
to more than $700,000 in 1961, and the com- 
pany will continue to receive additional 
amounts annually. In contrast, the coopera- 
tive has received $6,656,000 in loans, every 
dollar of which must be repaid with interest. 

Reader's Digest: “The tax-free co-op” (lines 
16, 17). 

The facts: All REA-financed cooperatives 
pay State and local taxes. They do not pay 
Federal income taxes because they do not 
make a profit. Any margins remaining at the 
close of the year’s operations are paid back to 
consumers in rate reductions, in cash patron- 
age refunds, or credited to their accounts as 
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capital credits to be repaid later. The Gulf 
Co., of course, pays income tax on the profit 
it makes. However, it is well known that it, 
like other power companies, is permitted to 
include income tax on profits as a part of its 
approved rate. The company collects from 
customers (in this case the Federal Govern- 
ment) enough money to pay the tax to the 
Government. 

Reader's Digest: “Gulf Power Co. offered to 
furnish the electricity from its nearby power 
system. Having served the base for 22 years, 
it was easily able to run in additional high- 
voltage lines” (lines 6-10 of col. 2). 

The facts: This wording is even more in- 
gratiating toward the Gulf Power Co. than 
that used by the company’s own president, 
R. L. Pulley, when he testified before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, April 2, 1963: “In October 
1962, the Air Force invited Gulf Power Co. 
and Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative to 
submit n 

Regarding the nearby“ power system, the 
proposal submitted by Gulf Power Co. called 
for construction of 81 miles of transmission 
line in order to serve the radar installation, 
according to a sketch attached to President 
Pulley's own statement. 

The phrase “served the base” actually re- 
fers to Gulf service to the towns of De Funiak 
Springs some 15 miles to the north and Fort 
Walton Beach about 20 miles to the west of 
the radar site. The company has no electric 
lines in the eastern or southeastern part of 
the 800 square miles of the Eglin Field Mili- 
tary Reservation, as the cooperative has. 

Gulf may have been “easily able” to run 
in lines, as Reader's Digest says, but Gulf’s 
bid price to do this was higher than that of 
Choctawhatchee. 

Reader's Digest: “Its vast transmission grid 

anteed instant emergency service” (lines 
11-13 of col. 2). 
The facts: The company's president 
promised “virtually uninterrupted service.” 

Reader's Digest: An REA co-op—with no 

standby emergency system” (lines 15, 16 of 
col. 2). 

The facts: There is no such thing as an 
“REA co-op,” although this loose terminology 
is often used to give the impression that it 
is a branch of the Federal Government. 

Actually this and other rural electric co- 
operatives are locally owned, locally con- 
trolled enterprises, incorporated under the 

laws of the States in which they operate. 
They are private enterprises because they 
are owned by specific groups of people. 
REA does not construct, own, or operate 
electric facilities. 

Reader's Digest is in error about “no 
standby emergency system.” This was a re- 
quirement of the contract, and the REA loan 
announcement specified a standby gas tur- 
bine unit for this purpose. It is a practice 
of the Government to provide important mil- 
itary installations with two and even three 
sources of power. It is called redundant 
supply. 

Reader's Digest: “With its only adequate 
source of power 60 miles away in Alabama” 
(bottom of first page and top of second 
page). 

The facts: Choctawhatchee had to go to 
Alabama Electric Cooperative, a generation 
and transmission cooperative, for additional 
wholesale power because Gulf Power Co. 
turned down the cooperative’s request. In 
a telegram dated January 25, 1963, Gulf's 
president said: “I must advise you that I 
am not prepared to supply you with power 
for resale to the Bendix load.” 

The following comments apply to state- 
ments on page 2 of the article: 

Reader's Digest: “Astonishingly * * the 
co-op was awarded the contract” (line 3). 

The facts: It would have been astonishing 
if the Air Force had not awarded the power 


supply contract to the low bidder offering - 


guaranteed performance. 
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Reader’s Digest: “Ruthless squashing of 
private enterprise” (lines 11, 12). 

The facts: Since both bidders for the con- 
tract are owned and controlled by private 
citizens, it is hard to imagine how Reader's 
Digest sees an REA loan to one of them as 
“ruthless squashing of private enterprise.” 

Reader's Digest: This will impose 
a $2,645,702 penalty on all taxpayers” (lines 
13-15). 

The facts: Reader's Digest penalty“ fig- 
ure is achieved by (1) assuming the Treas- 
ury pays 4 percent interest for all the money 
it obtains (it does not); (2) assuming the 
interest rate on Treasury long-term borrow- 
ings will be twice the REA interest rate for 
each of tne next 35 years (the average rate 
on these Treasury borrowings was less than 
2 percent in 1950 and 1951, and for the years 
1943 through 1948); (3) assuming the co- 
operative will take the maximum 35-year 
period to pay off this loan (many REA bor- 
rowers have paid off ahead of schedule); (4) 
assuming the income taxes of Gulf will re- 
main constant for the next 35 years. 

Reader’s Digest: “This 2-percent subsidy 
will cost the Treasury $1,123,202” (lines 25, 
26). 

The facts: This is an assumption (see 
comment above). 

Reader's Digest: “REA has deprived the 
Government of $43,500 a year in corporation 
taxes” (lines 29-31). 

The facts: The figure is an assumption (see 
comment above). It is an amount which 
the Digest says Gulf would have paid the 
Treasury if it had bid low enough to get the 
Air Force contract, and if it could have made 
enough profit from the Government contract 
to pay back that amount of income taxes if 
the tax rates remain constant for the next 
35 years. 

Reader’s Digest: “In Indiana tax-fed co- 
ops” (lines 33, 34). 

The facts: Rural electric co-ops in Indiana 
paid $1,348,379 in State and local taxes in 
1962. 

Reader's Digest: “Pirating away millions of 
dollars’ worth of business from private enter- 
prise * * * almost everywhere the electric 
cooperatives are doing business” (lines 34-36 
and 38-40). 

The facts: REA borrowers can hardly be 
a menace to other power suppliers sinve they 
serve areas that power companies had by- 
passed as unprofitable. There is no record 
of any power company going out of busi- 
ness because of competition from rural, non- 
profit cooperatives. In fact, financial re- 
ports of the electric companies filed with 
the Federal Power Commission show that 
dividends paid on their common stock in- 
creased more than 39 percent during the 
1938-62 period. 

Reader’s Digest: “With the job now vir- 
tually completed” (lines 11, 12 of col. 2). 

The facts: Reader’s Digest echoes power 
company propagandists who insist that be- 
cause a line has been connected to the farm- 
houses, the job is done. Legal opinions which 
have been supported by court decisions, in- 
cluding a Federal court and many State 
courts, have held that persons in rural areas 
first served through REA loans may continue 
to have their lines heavied-up and to shift 
their sources of power, in proper cases, over 
to REA-financed generation and transmis- 
sion systems. REA borrowers are connect- 
ing more than 100,000 new consumers a year. 
There new consumers coupled with increas- 
ing use of power by old consumers double 
the consumption of power on the REA-fi- 
nanced facilities every 7 to 10 years. Rural 
electrification is no more completed than 
urban electrification. 

Reader’s Digest: “1005 co-ops” (line 14 of 
col. 2). A 

The facts: There are 894 rural electric co- 
operatives which are active REA distribution 
borrowers, plus 23 which have paid their REA 
loans in full. 
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Reader's Digest: “Co-ops can boast well 
over 300,000 industrial and commercial cus- 
tomers” (lines 18-20 of col. 2). 

The facts: The figure is correct but not 
nearly as significant as the article implies. 
Commercial and industrial consumers on the 
lines of REA borrowers make up less than 7 
percent of the total, and only three-tenths of 
1 percent constitute large loads (requiring a 
transformer in excess of 50 kilovolt-amperes) . 

All through the Reader’s Digest article 
there seems to be an implication that any 
service to other than farms is improper or 
even sinful if provided by rural electric co- 
operatives. The Rural Electrification Act 
provides that loans may be made for service 
to all types of consumers in rural areas. This 
makes sense especially from the standpoint 
of (1) people who want electricity for needs 
in rural areas other than household and 
farmstead chores; (2) rural areas which 
need new enterprises to advance living stand- 
ards and create additional wealth; and (3) 
the stability and future success of the rural 
electric system itself, through better bal- 
anced load. Revenues from commercial and 
industrial consumers help to offset the cost of 
service to isolated farms and remote ranches 
which still characterize most REA-financed 
systems. They serve an average of only 3.3 
consumers per mile of line; the companies 
serve an average of 30 to 35 per mile. As for 
average revenue per mile of line, the coop- 
eratives receive $414 per year. Class A and 
B companies collect more than $6,500 per 
year. 

Reader's Digest: REA's 
co-ops” (lines 31, 32 of col. 2). 

The facts: Rural systems financed through 
the REA program do not receive any revenue 
to support their operations from tax sources. 
All operating costs, including wages of em- 
ployees, are fully met from revenues collected 
from consumers. It is also from these rev- 
erues that the cooperatives are repaying in 
full and with interest all capital funds bor- 
rowed from REA. 

Reader's Digest: “187 of these supposedly 
rural co-ops were doing business in towns 
with populations of over 1,500” (lines 34-37 
of col. 2). 

The facts: If the authors of the Reader’s 
Digest article had read a little further into 
the report on this survey, which appears in 
“supplement to hearings * on H.R. 
7175,” agriculture appropriations for 1960, 
they would have found that the Comptroller 
General had already ruled on a number of 
these instances, and that with the possible 
exception of 83 consumers in 7 towns, 
REA borrowers were found to have legal 
justification for the service provided to the 
small segment of their consumers in nonrural 
areas. 

In the pages which follow in the Reader's 
Digest article, five general arguments are 
offered against the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Here are basic considerations which 
put each of the five contentions in more 
realistic perspective, without reference to 
individual points in the mixture of fact and 
fiction which filled the intervening para- 
graphs. 

Reader's Digest; “REA co-ops with their 
2-percent subsidy and tax-free advantages 
are competing unfairly with private busi- 
ness.” 

The facts: First, the cooperatives are pri- 
vate busineses. Second, they could not be 
competing with power companies, because 
they serve rural areas which the companies 
could not or would not serve. 

The contention of the Digest authors 
seems to be that commercial power com- 
panies should be allowed to take over what- 
ever electric loads or areas appear to be 
profitable, leaving what is left to the co- 
operatives. Such an approach to rural elec- 
trification would be disastrous. The left- 
over portions could not become self-sustain- 
ing. Three things could happen in those 
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areas (1) no service at all, (2) rates so high 
that they would prevent broad and intensive 
use of electricity by consumers or (3) a 
heavy subsidy to keep the facilities in oper- 
ation. 

Congress early that rural elec- 
trification has certain built-in handicaps: 
low density per mile of line, little load diver- 
sity to make maximum use of the expensive 
facilities, and isolated systems—isolated 
from big consumers and from sources of low- 
cost power. These still exist. 

As a result, certain equalizers were pro- 
vided: long-term, low-interest loans, REA 
technical assistance, and REA’s authority to 
make generation and transmission loans 
where necessary to bring down the cost of 
power, to provide an adequate source of 
power, and to protect the security and effec- 
tiveness of the distribution systems. The 
rural people themselves added another equal- 
izer—nonprofit operation through their co- 
operatives. 

Objectives of the rural electrification pro- 
gram are: parity of service and rates with 
those of urban people (rural consumers pay 
on an average 20 percent more for the first 
250 kilowatt-hours of electricity than the 
urban consumers), the development of self- 
sustaining systems, and elimination of the 
need for the equalizers provided by REA. 

This approach to rural electrification is 
orderly and business-like. But in order to 
carry it to completion the cooperatives must 
have the right to do certain things. 

First, the right to serve all the loads, large 
and small, that develop in their service areas. 

Second, they must be permitted to apply 
the techniques of today's electric power in- 
dustry to reduce power costs—large-scale 
generation and pooling arrangements and 
interconnections. Furthermore, they must 
be permitted to go about their business of 
developing the rural areas in which they 
operate. 

Reader's Digest: “REA has barged into the 
industrial-loan business, an activity ridic- 
ulously far removed from its original de- 
sign.” 

The facts: REA makes loans only for the 
following purposes (1) rural electrification, 
and (2) improvement and extension of tele- 
phone service in rural areas. 

What the Digest refers to as “the indus- 
trial-loan business” are electric consumer 
financing loans made under section 5 of the 
Rural Electrification Act. This lending au- 
thority was provided by Congress in the orig- 
inal act of 1936, and has been used since 
that time. 

The objectives of section 5 of the Rural 
Electrification Act are to assist rural people 
in the full use of electricity and, through 
the greater use of electricity, strengthen the 
rural electric system financially so that it 
can serve thinly settled areus at reasonable 
rates while paying off its REA loans. No 
section 5 loan is approved unless a deter- 
mination is made that it meets these rural 
electrification purposes. Economic benefits 
to the community at large are noted when 
such loans are considered but they are not 
the basis for approval. 

Section 5 loans are made to rural elec- 
tric systems for relending to consumers on 
their lines who cannot get reasonable financ- 
ing from any other source for the purchase 
and installation of electric wiring, plumbing, 
and electrical appliances, equipment and 
machinery. The local rural system must un- 
derwrite and assume responsibility to REA 
for repayment of such loans with interest. 

These consumer-type loans make up less 
than 1 percent of total REA electric loans. 
They are used primarily by farmers and 
homeowners to finance installation of elec- 
trically operated appliances, equipment and 
wiring. Relatively few such loars over the 
years helped consumers who might be con- 
sidered “industrial.” This consumer financ- 
ing assists rural people in making fuller use 
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of electricity, strengthens the rural system 
financially so it can serve thinly settled areas 
at reasonable rates while paying off its REA 
loans. Amounts approved for consumer fi- 
nancing during the past 3 years are down 
more than 25 percent from the previous 
3-year period. 

In many areas these loans have served to 
prove the existence of a market for consumer 
financing, and have encouraged dealers, 
banks and other credit agencies to take over 
the job. 

Reader’s Digest: “REA-subsidized co-ops 
use their tax-free earnings for a variety of 
private, profitmaking ventures.” 

The facts: REA-financed cooperatives are 
private businesses, and it is the responsibility 
of each borrower to determine the proper use 
of its general funds. REA, however, is prop- 
erly concerned that investments and expend- 
itures of general funds shall not impair the 
Government's security, the ability of the 
borrower to repay its notes as scheduled, or 
the accomplishment of the objectives of the 
Rural Electrification Act. It therefore 
makes strong recommendations with respect 
to the general funds of its borrowers. 

The earnings of rural electric cooperatives 
and other REA borrowers are used first of all 
to repay their Government loans. The 
co-ops are doing this on schedule and even 
ahead of schedule. 

Every business enterprise, including sup- 
pliers of electric energy, must have on hand 
sufficient funds for normal operations and 
for adequate reserves in case of an emer- 
gency. Rural electric cooperatives are no 
exception. In addition, cooperatives cannot 
use REA loan funds for plant replacements. 
Poles and transformers and other items 
which wear out must be replaced out of reve- 
nues. REA recommends that a borrower 
should have reserve funds for plant replace- 
ments not exceeding 6 percent of total plant, 
reserve funds for contingencies not exceed- 
ing 3 percent of total plant, and sufficient 
working capital. not exceeding 6 percent of 
total plant. Further, REA recommends that 
all such working capital and reserves funds 
“be kept in banks whose deposits are in- 
sured by the FDIC or invested in securities 
of the U.S. Government or of institutions 
insured or guaranteed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment or by an instrumentality thereof.” 

From the Reader's Digest comments it is 
not clear whether the writers of the article 
expect the co-ops to operate without funds 
or whether they think it is proper to have 
operating and reserve funds providing they 
are kept as cash in the once safe and not 
deposited in banks or otherwise held in a 
manner their needs require. 

Reader's Digest: “Many co-ops have been 
allowed to draw more funds from REA’s kitty 
despite remarkable records of prosperity.” 

The facts: REA bulletin 1-7, dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1962, provides that in reviewing loan 
applications, the amount and management 
of a borrower’s general funds will be consid- 
ered by REA * * * and that a loan application 
must be supported by a detailed analysis 
clearly Justifying the amount and form of its 
deposits and investments where a borrower 
has general funds exceeding 20 percent of the 
cost of its facilities or where the nature of 
the borrowers’ investments do not conform 
to REA’s recommendations. 

The three cases cited by Reader's Digest 
from 936 co-op borrowers of REA funds all 
predate the above regulation. 

Reader's Digest: “REA is pouring out gi- 
gantic.funds for the construction of co-op 
powerplants.” 

The facts: Congress recognized the neces- 
sity of low-cost power and secure sources of 
power for the conduct of an areawide rural 
electrification program when it granted 
REA authority to make loans to build gen- 
erating and transmission facilities. Section 
4 of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
says: “The Administrator is authorized and 
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empowered * * * to make loans * * * for the 
purpose of financing the construction and 
operation of generating plants, electric trans- 
mission and distribution lines or systems for 
the furnishing of electric energy to persons in 
rural areas who are not receiving central 
station service.” 

In the period immediately following estab- 
lishment of the rural electrification pro- 
gram, loans for the construction of distri- 
bution systems took precedence. As REA 
borrowers connected additional members and 
as power usage increased, rural electric sys- 
tems in many areas outgrew sources of sup- 
ply. The growing need for adequate and de- 
pendable supplies of wholesale power at rea- 
sonable costs on the new rural distribution 
lines resulted in applications for generation 
and transmission loans. 

REA makes these loans only under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (a) Where no adequate 
and dependable source of power is available 
in the area to meet the consumers’ needs, 
(b) where the wholesale rates charged by 
existing power suppliers are higher than 
those from facilities financed by REA would 
be, or (e) where generation and transmission 
facilities are necessary to protect the secu- 
rity and effectiveness of REA-financed sys- 
tems. Loans approved by REA are based on 
detailed engineering studies which show 
comparative costs and other factors deter- 
mining the soundness of the project. 

Wholesale cost of power accounts for 42 
percent of the average cost of providing re- 
tail electric service through REA-financed 
distribution systems. The price of this 
wholesale power is therefore significant in 
determining the rural electric cooperative's 
ability to deliver kilowatts to its members 
at rates comparable with those which pre- 
vail in nearby cities—a prime objective of 
the REA program. 

Loans made for generation and transmis- 
sion since the beginning of 1961 ere esti- 
mated to reduce wholesale power costs to 
rural distribution systems by more than $70 
million during the first 10 years of plant 
operation. 

As a matter of REA policy, negotiations 
are conducted with existing suppliers for 
power. If satisfactory contracts cannot be 
obtained, REA makes loans for borrowers to 
build their own generating and transmission 
facilities where feasible. 

With the addition of the security criterion 
in making loans for generation and transmis- 
sion facilities, REA’s aim is to broaden the 
opportunity of each borrower to serve all 
loads that may develop in the rural systems’ 
service areas. This means the big loads as 
well as the small ones—commercial and in- 
dustrial loads that bring in revenue to help 
offset the high cost of serving isolated farms 
and low income rural areas, This policy is 
necessary to help safeguard the contribution 
which the rural electric cooperatives make 
for the betterment of rural American life. 


STEREOPHONIC MUSIC 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
obtained permission to insert as part of 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
an article from the Washington Sunday 
Star dealing with the gift in 1959 of an 
expensive stereophonic set to Mr. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, at that time the majority 
leader in the other body. 

Is it possible that where once 5-per- 
centers, deep freezers, royal pastel mink 
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and vicuna coats were issues in govern- 


mental operations, these have now been 
supplanted by stereophonic sets deliv- 
ered by Bobby Baker? 
The Washington Sunday Star article 
follows: 
BAKER Propers STUDY 1959 Grrr To JOHN- 
SON—INSURANCE MAN TELLS OF STEREO SET, 
ALso DESCRIBES TV AD PURCHASE 


(By Paul Hope and John Barron) 


The Senate Rules Committee has received 
testimony alleging that Robert G. Baker ar- 
ranged for a business associate to buy a 
stereophonic set costing $465 wholesale for 
President Johnson when Mr. Johnson was 
Senate Democratic leader. 

The testimony came from Don B. Reynolds, 
a Silver Spring insurance agent, who also 
testified that while he was trying to sell a 
policy on Mr. Johnson’s life he was persuaded 
to buy $1,200 worth of advertising from the 
Johnson television station in Texas. 

The insurance, it is understood, was pur- 
chased by the L.B.J. Co., a family holding 
concern, which was controlled by Mrs. John- 
son until she placed her stock in trust after 
her husband became President. Premiums 
on the policies were paid by the L.B.J. Co., 
according to Mr. Reynolds. 

The Rules Committee juggled this hot po- 
litical potato for 8 days, trying to decide 
whether to shelve the testimony, release it, or 
call Mr. Reynolds to testify in a public hear- 


ing. 
COMMITTEE VOTED 6 TO 3 


The committee Friday voted 6 to 3 to make 
public next week testimony taken from Mr. 
Reynolds in two closed sessions. All three 
Republicans voted against the decision, con- 
tending he should be questioned in public. 

A source close to the committee said that 
the vote will not preclude the committee 
from summoning Mr. Reynolds to testify 
publicly at some later date during its investi- 
gation of Mr. Baker, the former secretary to 
the Senate majority. But at the moment 
there seems to be little likelihood that he 
will be. 

Senator Jorpan, committee chairman, said 
a sworn statement submitted by someone 
else also will be made public. He did not 
identify the person, but reportedly it was 
prepared by Walter Jenkins, a longtime as- 
sistant to Mr. Johnson. 

WHITE HOUSE RETICENT 

Assistant Presidential Press Secretary 
Andrew Hatcher was asked yesterday after- 
noon for White House comment on the 
Reynolds story of the stereo set and tele- 
vision advertising. 

Mr. Hatcher refused to comment except to 
say: “That is a matter for the committee. 
The committee is in possession of the full 
facts.” 

Mr. Reynolds for several years was closely 
associated with Mr. Baker and his insurance 
firm once listed Mr. Baker as its vice 
president. 

Mr. Reynolds testified under oath before 
the committee that Mr. Johnson in 1959 re- 
ceived the stereophonic set and speaker 
which he, Mr. Reynolds, had paid for. It is 
understood that Mr. Reynolds did not say Mr. 
Johnson knew where the set’ came from. 

He said he paid $465.65 for the equipment 
as well as the additional cost of having it 
ins in the Johnson home which then 
was at 4921 30th Place NW. He said he was 
never reimbursed. 

CANCELED CHECKS PRESENTED 


Invoices and canceled checks relating to 
the incident have been given to the com- 
mittee. 

The invoices show that the Magnavox Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 5, 1959, shipped 
a speaker to “Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
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4921 30th Place NW., Washington, D.C.,” and 
that it shipped the stereo system to him on 
June 26, 1959. 

Bills of $82.65 and $382.50, reported as rep- 
resenting the wholesale price of the speaker 
and stereo, were mailed to “Don Reynolds, 
8184 Fenton Street, Silver Spring, Md.,” ac- 
cording to the invoices. 

In essence, this is the story Mr. Reyn- 
olds says he told the committee: 

He and Mr. Baker used to have an agree- 
ment whereby Mr. Baker, secretary to the 
Democratic majority when Mr. Johnson was 
majority leader, would try to obtain business 
for the Reynolds insurance agency. 

A few weeks before the June stereo ship- 
ments, Mr. Baker called and advised Mr. 
Reynolds that it was time he did something 
for Senator Johnson. This was after a big 
policy on Mr. Johnson’s life had been bought 
by the LBJ. Co. through the Reynolds 
agency. 

Mr. Baker asked Mr. Reynolds to procure a 
stereophonic system for the Johnsons as Mrs. 
Johnson desired one for a musicale she was 
planning at her home. 

Through Mr. Baker, Mr. Reynolds sent a 
catalog to Mrs. Johnson and she designated 
the particular set she preferred. 

Mr. Reynolds called the Magnavox Co., 
where he had acquaintances, explained his 
situation and requested that the equipment 
be delivered directly to the Johnsons. Al- 
though the company usually insists that its 
products be distributed through licensed 
dealers, it agreed. 

Because the date of the musicale was near, 
the stereo set had to be shipped by air 
freight. By mistake it arrived at Friendship 
Airport near Baltimore. 

Upon learning of the error, Mr. Baker dis- 
patched a Government truck to pick up the 
set and deliver it to the Johnson home, 

Installation was accomplished by a local 
firm which made several calls at the Johnson 
home to arrange the equipment according to 
Mrs. Johnson's wishes. 

Mr. Reynolds also testified that in 1956 or 
early 1957, Mr. Baker told him that there was 
an opportunity to write a policy on Mr, John- 
son’s life, and suggested that Mr. Reynolds 
call Walter Jenkins about it. A $50,000 policy 
was issued in 1957, followed by additional 
policies of $50,000 and $100,000. 

Mr. Reynolds said that at one point in the 
negotiations, he was shown a letter from an- 
other insurance man in Texas suggesting that 
the Texas man should get the business be- 
cause he was in a position to buy advertising 
on Austin television station KTCB, owned 
by the L.B.J. Co. 

Mr. Reynolds said he agreed to buy adver- 
tising time. According to Mr. Reynolds it 
was arranged that the time would be used by 
a Silver Spring cookware manufacturer which 
distributes its products nationally. 

SHOWS CANCELED CHECK 


He presented to the committee the can- 
celed check for $1,200 which was made pay- 
able to the cookware manufacturer and the 
Austin station. 

He asserted also that about the time he 
gave the stereo set to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Baker 
talked him into giving Mr. Baker one—a more 
expensive set than the one delivered to the 
Johnsons. 

It also was reported that canceled checks 
have been presented to the committee indi- 
cating that Mr. Reynolds paid about $18,000 
to Mr. Baker over a period of several years. 


CANCELLATION OF DYNA-SOAR 
PROGRAM 
Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


January 20 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article and an editorial from the Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer which constitute 
an excellent critique of the cancellation 
of the Dyna-Soar program: 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Jan. 13, 1964] 


Dyna-Soar Cur SET OFF LONG BEFORE NOTICE 
(By William Schulze) 


Expert analysis by editors of Air Force 
magazine, of the Dyna-Soar cancellation and 
substitution of the Manned Orbital Labora- 
tory, Gemini X, and the expanded Asset pro- 
gram, convinces this writer that: 

1. The change is most unlikely to save 
money. 

2. The MOL is not a true substitute for 
Dyna-Soar. 

3. Net result will be continued neglect of 
this Nation’s military role in space. 

Of much greater concern to the 5,000 Boe- 
ing employees who the company said are 
being affected by the cancellation just before 
Christmas, Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy Defense 
Secretary, apparently knew what was going 
to happen months before it was announced. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara ad- 
hered to his customary method of operation 
by failing to give the Boeing employees sev- 
eral. months official notice in which they 
could have adjusted to the blow. 

The Post-Intelligencer did its best to alert 
Boeing employees and the community to the 
grim prospect, saying as early as January 9, 
1963, that the Kennedy administration was 
planning a Dyna-Soar cutback. 

Last March 1, the Post-Intelligencer print- 
ed word that Congressman Tom PELLY, 
greatly concerned, was seeking information 
on industry reports that Dyna-Soar would 
be canceled or cut. 

Congressman PLN warned in the Post- 
Intelligencer last March 27 that McNamara 
could kill Dyna-Soar at any time. 

This was followed by a Post-Intelligencer 
news story last April from George Snyder, a 
Boeing vice president, that reports that 
Dyna-Soar might be canceled were “grossly 
exaggerated.” 

J. S. Butz, Jr., Air Force magazine's tech- 
nical editor, wrote in the January 1964 issue: 

Mr. McNamara states that substitution of 
the MOL, Gemini X, and enlarged Asset pro- 
grams for the Dyna-Soar will save $100 mil- 
lion over the next 18 months. The implica- 
tion is that much more will be sayed during 
the remainder of the 1960's. 

These claims must be doubted. The new 
program, in essence, calls for creation of the 
MOL (which Mr. McNamara says will cost 
hundreds of millions) and requires the sub- 
stitution of the Gemini X reentry vehicle in 
place of the Dyna-Soar reentry vehicle, for 
Dyna-Soar could have been modified for use 
as the MOL's reentry transportation. 

“Therefore, if there is to be a substantial 
total savings, the revamped Gemini X must 
cost substantially less than Dyna-Soar. This 
may not be possible for Gemini X apparently 
will be substantially larger than the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration's 
Gemini, and there are reports that a hatch 
must be cut in its reentry shield to allow the 
crew to crawl into the MOL. This one fea- 
ture alone could boost the price of the ve- 
hicle by a major percentage.” 

Claude Witze, Air Force magazine's senior 
editor, said in the January 1964 issue: 

“Presenting and supporting the new Air 
Force approach to space, with MOL and with- 
out Dyna-Soar, is going to offer Mr. Mc- 
Namara a new challenge early in 1964. Con- 
gress, at least, knows from its own record 
that both Dyna-Soar and an orbiting labor- 
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atory were in the Air Force’s own program 
and that one, on paper, is not a substitute for 
the other.” 

Witze noted that Dyna-Soar at the outset 
Was conceived and was discussed in presenta- 
tions by Walter Dornberger, as a weapon 
system. 

“It was called an orbiting bomber,” Witze 
said. “But this conflicted, particularly in the 
Elsenhower administration, with the concept 
of space as a place that never would be de- 
filed by war. Dyna-Soar was, in effect, 
cleansed of its strategic potential and turned 
into a research vehicle; hence the name 
X20.“ 

MeNamara and Dr. Harold Brown, his di- 
rector for research and engineering, are 
skeptical of any military usefulness of man 
in space, Witze said, but this “is not shared 
by Air Force military leaders.” In announc- 
ing assignment of MOL to the Air Force, 
McNamara hedged by asserting it will be 
used to help determine “the military useful- 
ness of man in space.” 

We in Seattle would like to know, if Mc- 
Namara really meant this, why didn’t he go 
ahead with Dyna-Soar, on which $400 mil- 
lion had been spent, and which had real 
military usefulness? 

One fault of the MOL program, in which 
astronauts will return to earth aboard the 
Gemini X ballistic capsule, is that the “foot- 
print” or prospective landing area probably 
will be about 3,000 by 5,000 miles in size. The 
maneuverable Dyna-Soar, Witze estimated, 
would have had a footprint more like 40 by 
300 miles, 

“The requirement for maneuverable re- 
entry seems crystal clear to men with a mili- 
tary background,” Witze wrote. 

From here, it seems that by the time Mc- 
Namara or his successor awakens to the need 
for and feasibility of a military capability 
in space, it will be too late. The Russians 
will be so far out in front in space war sys- 
tems that, in their final confrontation with 
the United States, the latter will have no 
choice but surrender. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Jan. 16, 1964] 


One-Man DECISION 


That review of the Dyna-Soar program by 
Aerospace Editor William Schulze in Mon- 
day’s Post-Intelligencer restirred and 
strengthened the apprehension that has been 
building up in us over what we sometimes 
suspect as the “personal telecomputer“ con- 
duct of our Nation's defense program. 

Aerospace Editor Schulze Monday ques- 
tioned the advisability of canceling the Dyna 
Soar program, and he revealed that many 
other national authorities question it. 

The Post-Intelligencer has hesitated to set 
itself up as an euthority to debate this 
highly technical question with our adminis- 
tration in Washington, D.C. However, we 
eannot hide our dismay at the way decisions 
apparently are being made in’our Defense 
Department these days. 

Award of the TFX contract offered another 
example of how such decisions are made. 

Qualified authorities, civilian and military, 
discuss important programs pro and con. 
But the final decision apparently is made 
by one man, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara. Mr. McNamara issues his deci- 
sions on the basis of his own thinking, often 
seemingly without regard to the trend es- 
tablished in previous discussions or the 
weight of other qualified thinking. McNa- 
mara issues the decisions with little notice to 
the public on his own time schedule. (No 
one needs to remind Seattleites that the long- 
pending Dyna Soar decision was handed 
down as the Chsistmas holidays neared.) 
McNamara reaches his decision, apparently, 
without opportunity for further review or 
need for explanation beyond McNamara’s 
opinion that his way seemed best to him. 
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There is no question that Secretary 
MeNamara's personality and his record, in 
civilian life and in Government, have won 
him the highest respect. 

It is an awesome responsibility. It could 
prove a dangerous one to place on the shoul- 
ders of one man, no matter how brilliant and 
conscientious he may be. f 

We do not want to quarrel here with any 
decisions made by Secretary McNamara. In 
our democratic country, though, based as 
it is on a system of checks and balances, we 
would urge our Government and Mr. McNa- 
mara, himeelf, to seek all possible means of 
insuring that our Defenes Department deci- 
sions are established after comprehensive, 
painstaking review and the fullest considera- 
tion of the views of all qualified parties 
concerned. 


ONE OF OUR MAJOR WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, 1964, Ray Henle, on his pro- 
gram the NBC “Three-Star Extra,” 
graphically outl ned one of our major 
world problems. I wish to include it for 
the benefit of all Members: / 


The photographs from Moscow tell the 
story: Fidel Castro and Nikita Khrushchev, 
in joyful embrace—arms around each other, 
much patting of backs and shaking of 
hands—everything is eggs and coffee as the 
saying goes. 

‘Round the world go the pictures and 
‘round the world people see how pleased the 
leader of the world Communist movement is 
with his accomplishment in Cuba. 

Khrushchev may have in his orbit a no- 
torious Castro regime, steeped in economic 
and social failures—but he also has his jump- 
ing-off place for the announced Communist 
aim to subjugate all the Western Hemisphere, 
as a preliminary to the final prize—the 
United States. 

Many are bound to wonder—why doesn't 
the free world’s leadersh p embrace some 
individuals and some governments which are 
dedicated to overthrowing the world Com- 
muist movement? 

Why don't we have photographs of Presi- 
dent Johnson, and other free world leaders 
embracing Chancellor John Doe, head of a 
free government in absentia, of Hungary, or 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 

We don’t, of course, because there isn't 
anybody like that. The free world has been 
too busy coexisting with Communist regimes. 
The so-called neutral or doubtful countries 
are inclined to back the winner, and they 
don't think it is going to be us. 

The free world, including the United 
States, just keeps on being nice, exuding 
sweetness and light, embracing coexistence 
hoping one day—some day—the Communist 
will “see the error of their ways“ and drop 
their aims of the world conquest. Until 
then, we're advised, don’t rock the boat, 
don't speak above a whisper, and don't for 
heaven's sake do anything that will make 
Moscow mad. Meanwhile the world drifts 
slowly and steadily into the Communist 
orbit. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION LAW 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a joint resolution. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the as- 
sassination of our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, has pointed up a 
dangerous weakness in our fabric of gov- 
ernment. I refer to the Presidential 
succession law. 

The greatest nation in the world, the 
leader of the free world, is now without 
a Vice President. 

While the men next in line of succes- 
sion, and especially our respected Speak- 
er, JoHN McCormack, are outstanding 
political figures, this Nation needs a full 
time Vice Fresident. 

In these troubled times, and in our role 
as world leader, there is no time for on- 
the-job training for a new President. 

Whoever is elevated to the Presidency 
must be prepared to firmly and confi- 
— take in hand the reins of the Of- 

ce. 

He must have full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy of this Nation. 

The role and importance of Vice Presi- 
dent has completely changed, with our 
recognition of the world struggle with 
communism. The Vice President should 
now be the alter ego of the President, if 
occasion demands. 

My bill calls for a constitutional 
amendment providing that the House 
and Senate elect a new Vice President 
within 10 days after the vacancy occurs. 

I have selected the House and Senate, 
for in my opinion, they represent the 
broad spectrum of political thought and 
opinion in our Nation, and also recog- 
nize the importance of the office of Vice 
President and the qualities necessary in 
the man to occupy the office. 

It is imperative that this Congress act 
on this matter at our earliest possible 
moment, 

H.J. Res. — 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the election by Congress of a 
Vice President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and p as part of the Constitution 

when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SEcTION 1. Whenever the office of the 
President shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent by reason of the death, resignation, or 
removal from office of the President, Con- 
gress shall, within ten days of the date the 
former Vice President takes the oath or 
affirmation required by clause 7 of section 1 
of article II of this Constitution, meet in 
joint session and elect a Vice President, each 
Member of Congress having a vote. 

“Sec. 2. Candidates for election to the of- 
fice of Vice President under this article 
shall have all of the qualifications necessary 
to hold the office of President and in addi- 
tion shall be a member of the same political 
party as the President. 

“Sec, 3. The candidate receiving the 
greatest number of votes, if a quorum of 
both Houses is present and voting, and if 
such number is a majority of the total 
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number of votes cast, shall be the Vice 
President. 

“Sec. 4. A person elected Vice President 
under this article shall serve for the re- 
mainder of the term to which the person 
whom he is replacing was elected.” 


PRIVATE POWER’S PROPAGANDA 
CAMPAIGN—FICTION IN THE 
READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the prop- 
agandists continue to attack the rural 
electrification program, particularly the 
Nation’s rural cooperatives.. In the De- 
cember 1963 issue of Reader’s Digest 
there appeared an article entitled “The 
REA—A Case Study of Bureaucracy Run 
Wild,” which has been the subject of 
much criticism. 

As I began to read this article and its 
vicious attack, I looked with anticipation 
toward some expression of the point of 
view of the REA and the thousands of 
members of REA cooperatives. I 
thought it could be assumed that good 
journalism would require that viewpoints 
from both sides would be discussed. I 
was, however, mistaken. It appears that 
the writers of this article were not in- 
terested in an objective study as the ar- 
ticle is filled with deliberate falsehoods, 
half-truths and erroneous conclusions. 
As far as I could ascertain, the viewpoint 
of the Nation’s rural cooperatives was 
not sought or ascertained. 

I was pleased, however, to find that 
this article has not gone unanswered. 

In the Rural Electric Minuteman of 
December 6, 1963, there avpears a point- 
by-point analysis of the Reader’s Digest 
article answering the charges contained 
therein. This article in the Rural Elec- 
tric Minuteman, putting the matter in 
a more fair perspective, should be read 
by all of those interested and especially 
by the writers of the critical Digest arti- 
cle and its readers. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the rebuttal ar- 
ticle entitled, “Fiction in the Reader's 
Digest,” to be reprinted in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 

FICTION In Reaper's DIGEST 

The December issue of the Reader’s Digest 
carries one of the most vicious attacks ever 
made against the Nation’s rural electric co- 
operative program. 

Titled “The REA—A Case Study of Bu- 
reaucracy Run Wild,” it is another chapter 
in the multimillion dollar propaganda war 
being waged nationally against the co-ops by 
the power companies and their allies. 

The authors of the article—yellow jour- 
nalism at its worst—are listed as Kenneth 
Gilmore and Eugene Methvin, otherwise un- 
identified. The Digest also is offering dirt 
cheap reprints of the mudslinging article, 
to show how anxious it is to dig the graves 
of co-ops. 

Although the Digest periodically castigates 
REA as being Government-subsidized (which 
it is not), the magazine never mentions its 
lush Government subsidy: a second-class 
Mailing privilege that the Post Office esti- 
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mated in 1958 saved the Digest some $5 mil- 
lion a year. It must be considerably more 
now. This is money that is taken directly 
from the pockets of U.S. taxpayers and isn’t 
paid back. REA loans are repaid, of course, 
with interest. 

It is also significant that the Digest takes 
thousands of dollars of advertising each year 
from the electric companies advertising pro- 
gram (ECAP) that rips into the rural elec- 
trics at every opportunity. Our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, described this ad- 
vertising program as “particularly ugly.“ 

Here are some of the many misrepresenta- 
tions that appear in the current Digest ar- 
ticle. The facts follow the quotes: 

Quote: “The REA—A case study of bu- 
reaucracy run wild.” 

Pact: This is not a case study but sheer 
propaganda put out by private power com- 
panies as part of their drive to destroy con- 
sumer-owned electric systems. The US. 
Congress—not REA—after hearings and com- 
mittee investigation voted the largest appro- 
priations in REA’s history to meet the grow- 
ing capital needs of the program. Congress 
even voted more administrative funds than 
REA asked for to take care of the growing 
demands. The only thing running wild is 
the imagination of the two authors and the 
Reader's Digest. 

Quote: To bring electricity to farm areas.” 

Fact: The REA Act clearly specifies “rural 
areas.” Use of “farm areas” is a calculated 
power company propaganda ruse, carefully 
planned over the years to distort the true 
objectives of REA and put artificial limits 
on the program's operations. 

Quote: “REA is a monster eating into the 
entire electric power industry.” 

Fact: REA-financed systems make up only 
1 percent of the entire electric business— 
and this small percentage was created in 
areas private power companies refused or 
could not serve. Power companies profits 
are at an alltime high and their flagrant over- 
charges have been verified by the Federal 
Power Commission Will the real monsters 
please stand up? 

Quote: “Eating—into the taxpayer’s pock- 
etbook as well.” 

Pact: Tax-producing wealth created by 
REA-financed electric systems adds over a 
billion and a quarter dollars annually to the 
gross national product by creating markets 
for electric appliances, wiring, and equip- 
ment. Grade A milk, universal in the United 
States, could not be produced economically 
in quantities but for electric service. Rural 
homes and farms justify higher evaluations 
with electric service available, resulting in 
greater local tax income. Industry is at- 
tracted and greater economic activity results. 
Health standards are raised and hospitals are 
possible. Defense and transcontinental com- 
munication needs are met. For taxpayers 
outside the rural electric service areas, their 
tax burdens are lessened by the billions. 

Quote: Regarding Florida Eglin Air Force 
Base, “the Federal subsidy allowed the tax- 
free co-op to grab business from a long-estab- 
lished taxpaying private utility” and “the 
Gulf Power Co. offered to furnish the elec- 
tricity from its nearby power system.” 

Fact: The Comptroller General of the 
United States (no admirer of REA) reviewed 
the REA loan, and said “it is clear that Gulf 
Power would have to extend its lines approxi- 
mately 15 miles to serve the radar site.” The 
co-op line is 4 miles away. Regarding taxes, 
he said, “the Air Force states that taxes paid 
by private companies are dependent upon 
profits and may vary from time to time be- 
cause of numerous factors. Interest paid by 
the Government also varies. To try and iso- 
late these factors and give them a numerical 
value would be quite difficult and would in- 
volve considerable speculation.” 

Quote: “Such senseless spending and ruth- 
less squashing of private enterprise are not 
all that is involved.” 
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Fact: The REA loan is part of a long-range 
development plan to bring power to areas 
Gulf Power will not serve under any condi- 
tions. The airbase radar load helps the co-op 
develop its marginal territory and its limited 
number of consumers into a better system 
more able to serve future demands. 

Gult's profits and stock ratings along with 
other power companies are regarded by in- 
vestors as the “growth stocks” of the finan- 
cial world. They give the lie to any “ruth- 
less squashing” asserted by Reader's Digest 
writers. 

Quote: “By diverting the contract from the 
privately owned Gulf Power Co., the REA 
has deprived the Government of $43,500 a 
year in corporation taxes.” 

Fact: Even the Comptroller General dis- 
agreed with this. What Reader's Digest ne- 
glected to say is that the Government would 
be paying this $43,500 to the power company, 
in the first place, plus additional tax liability 
to cover all the company tax subsidies, in- 
vestment credits and their share of gross 
profits. 

Quote: “Such cases are cropping up across 
the Nation. In Indiana, tax-fed co-ops are 
pirating away millions of dollars worth of 
business from private enterprise.” 

Fact: This is sheer fantasy. Co-ops are 
private enterprise, incorporated under State 
laws. Their loans are restricted by Federal 
law so as not to compete with power com- 
panies. It is the power companies who in- 
vade co-op service areas and pirate away 
business planned to complete area coverage 
standards. The Government restrictions 
confine loans to developing areas the power 
companies would not or could not serve. It 
is not—and never was—business the power 
companies wanted. Now that development 
has grown where power companies want to 
merge rural systems into their own busi- 
ness and become sole electric suppliers in 
the country, they scream that the little co- 
ops hurt their business. Actually they get a 
$100-million in additional power sales from 
the co-ops. 

Quote: “With the job now virtually com- 
pleted, REA continued to expand.” 

Fact: Another line right out of the utility 
propaganda book. Does Reader's Digest ad- 
vocate that power companies stop investing 
$4 billion a year to expand service to cus- 
tomers already receiving service? Rural cus- 
tomers’ needs grow the same as urban cus- 
tomers. 

Quote: “REA co-ops with their 2-percent 
subsidy and tax-free advantages are com- 
peting unfairly with private business.” 

Fact: The power business is a monopoly 
and not “private competitive enterprise” as 
the term is used in the business world. Rea- 
sonable profits are guaranteed by State reg- 
ulation. Usually business risks are ruled 
out. REA interest loan rates and nonprofit 
operations are not factors in a utility’s abil- 
ity to carry on its business in its own service 
areas. There is no competition between 
electric systems. It is outlawed by State 
regulations. The interest rate and nonprofit 
State statutes are equalizers for the co-op to 
help overcome the lack of density in serving 
marginal territories no one else wanted. 
Power companies have the same tax advan- | 
tages if they would forego profits. 

Quote: “REA has barged into the industrial 
loan business, an activity far removed from 
its original design.” 

Fact: More utility propaganda. Reader's 
Digest writers carefully omit the fact that 
REA does not make commercial loans as de- 
scribed in the article. The House Oversight 
Committee held hearings on power company 
claims, such as Reader’s Digest voices, and 
concluded there was nothing to substantiate 
the criticisms of funds loaned to develop ski 
resort equipment and the like. 

Quote: “REA-subsidized co-ops use their 
tax-free earnings for a variety of private, 
profitmaking ventures.” 
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Fact: This utility propaganda line was in- 
vestigated by the Congress several years ago 
and found to be completely untrue. 

Quote: “Many co-ops have been allowed 
to draw more funds from REA's kitty despite 
remarkable records of prosperity. REA re- 
cently admitted that by June 1962, 217 bor- 
rowers had piled up cash and liquid reserves 
equaling more than 20 percent of the entire 
value of their plants.” 

Fact: A good answer is to use the authors’ 
own words, further along in the article: 
“During REA's entire history only nine co- 
ops have thus paid off their Government 
loans out of their earnings. This is an in- 
credibly poor record.” 

It is utility practice to have 40 percent in 
reserves of the plant value. By the authors’ 
own statement, less than a fourth of the co- 
ops have half that amount. Here is a sound 
reason why the REA financing must be con- 
tinued until the co-ops are on a stable finan- 
cial footing. 

Incidentally power companies do not pay 
off their capital debt—they refinance it, 
something the co-ops cannot do under loan 
contract terms with the Government. Start- 
ing from scratch, co-ops have to pay off their 
loans and create their own equities at the 
same time—something that would give power 
company executives the fits. 

Quote: “Most alarmingly, REA is pouring 
out gigantic funds for the construction of 
co-op powerplants.” 

Fact: Alarming to whom? Why, to power 
companies, of course, who act like elephants 
with a mouse. Consumers need greater sup- 
plies of power, whether they are customers of 
power companies or co-ops. The co-op 
plants do not supply power-company cus- 
tomers, only their own. 

Quote: “Regarding the Indiana generating 
loan, it was a pure giveaway, for private en- 
terprise with adequate power facilities was 
able and willing to supply energy to these 
co-ops at reasonable rates.” 

Fact: This loan has met every test in- 
voked by power companies and been proved 
sound and in the public interest. 

Quote: “Description of Colorado-Ute G-T 
development.” 

Fact: The account is taken from power 
company propaganda sheets and is lacking 
in credulity and authenticity. Reader's Di- 
gest fails to mention the loan was approved 
by the Colorado regulatory agency. 

Quote: “The simple fact is that they (co- 
ops) no longer need to be propped up by 
the taxpayers.” 

Fact: The variable factors involved in some 
1,000 rural situations across the Nation can- 
not be reduced to a simple fact which cov- 
ers a majority, if not all of the problems. 
Present financing conditions have made pos- 
sible service to nearly 20 million people liv- 
ing in over one-half the land area of the 
United States receiving electric service. Lo- 
cal rural leaders, working without pay to 
improve their living conditions, organized 
nonprofit organizations to do the job private 
utilities did not do. This great achievement 
of free citizens solving problems corporate 
management could not do should make an 
inspirational article for Reader's Digest. Un- 
fortunately, its editorial policy permits no 
letters from readers or rebuttal to anything 
appearing in its pages. 


NEEDED: A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


Cx——39 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to advise the House that I have once 
again contacted the chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, urging a 
hearing and favorable consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 2, 
legislation which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence. 

The recent, unprecedented press con- 
ference held by the Central Intelligence 
Agency to comment on the state of the 
Soviet economy indicates a severe de- 
parture from past CIA practices. Un- 
fortunately, under the present arrange- 
ment Congress cannot know the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this apparent 
policy shift nor assess whether it is in 
the national interest. 

Numerous resolutions have been in- 
troduced into Congress in recent years 
calling for the creation of a joint con- 
gressional committee which would con- 
duct continuing studies of intelligence 
activities and the problems faced by 
pertinent Government agencies. I my- 
self have sponsored such a resolution in 
every Congress since 1953. Similar sug- 
gestions have been made by the Hoover 
Commission and endorsed by many 
thoughtful persons ‘throughout the 
country. 

The time has long since come for the 
enactment of legislation of this kind. 

Mr. Speaker, two points must be em- 
phasized in any discussion of a Joint 
Committee on Central Intelligence. 

First, that the proposed committee in 
no way implies criticism of the loyalty, 
the patriotism, or the public spiritedness 
of our CIA employees. They are doing 
excellent work in an area which is vital 
to the safety and well-being of the United 
States. 

It is my contention, however, that the 
intelligence activities carried on by the 
United States are not exclusively a 
function of the executive branch of our 
Government. Congress too, as the elect- 
ed representatives of the people, must be 
informed on intelligence matters. This 
view is shared by other supporters of the 
Joint Committee on Central Intelligence. 

Second, it must be made clear that the 
proposed legislation in no way reflects 
criticism or disapproval of the commit- 
tees which currently handle CIA activ- 
ities and appropriations. Their mem- 
bers are conscientiously trying to do the 
best they can. 

However, the Members of Congress 
who serve on these committees often are 
busy with other legislative matters and 
cannot devote the time or energy to in- 
telligence matters that they might de- 
serve. For example, it has come to my 
attention that the Central Intelligence 
Agency Subcommittee of the Armed 
Forces Committee was able to meet only 
five times last year. 

Unfortunately the result of the pres- 
ent system is all too often a piecemeal, 
hit-and-run examination of the policies 
and activities of the CIA and other U.S. 
intelligence-gathering agencies by Con- 
gress. 

There is no single committeé equipped 
to deal with these matters. This situa- 
tion has opened the door to potentially 
dangerous abuses. It has produced an 
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atmosphere of suspicion and uncertainty 
about the American intelligence com- 
munity. 

The remedy to this problem lies in 
creating a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence, patterned after the highly 
successful Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

As proposed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 2, the committee would be 
composed of seven members from each 
body to be appointed respectively by the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate. Not more than four Mem- 
bers from each body could be of the same 
political party. 

The duties of this committee would be 
to conduct a continuous and comprehen- 
sive review of the activities and prob- 
lems of all U.S. agencies engaged in in- 
telligence matters—the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Agency, 
and others. 

These agencies would be required to 
keep the committee completely and cur- 
rently informed of their operations. 
From time to time, the Joint Committee 
would report its findings and recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

In this way Congress will gain suffi- 
cient expertise and experience to deal 
with intelligence matters wisely and well. 

Mr. Speaker, former President Harry 
S. Truman, under whose leadership the 
Central Intelligence Agency was created, 
has written an article in which he ex- 
pressed his fear that the CIA had strayed 
from strict intelligence gathering and 
was engaging in making foreign policy. 

“There is something about the way the 
CIA has been functioning,” he wrote, 
“that is casting a shadow over our his- 
toric position and I feel that we need to 
correct it.” 

The fears which Mr. Truman has ex- 
pressed have been voiced by others be- 
fore him. They may or may not be true. 
But until a Joint Committe on Central 
Intelligence is created, the Congress will 
be unable to know the truth, and to act 
accordingly. 

It is for this reason that I have called 
upon the Rules Committee to hold early 
hearings on this legislation and to re- 
port it favorably to this body as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to concur in the thoughts the 
gentleman has expressed. What he has 
suggested is certainly needed and I hope 
that the Committee on Rules will take 
this up at the first opportunity. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 


CUBAN INVOLVEMENT IN PANAMA 
CRISIS 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in 1962 
the late President Kennedy declared it 
to be the policy of the United States not 
to permit the Castro regime in Commu- 
nist Cuba to export communism or its 
aggressive purposes by force or threat of 
force. The President declared: 

It will be prevented by whatever means 
may be necessary from taking action against 
any part of the Western Hemisphere. 


One aspect of the United States trou- 
bles in Panama which deserves the clos- 
est surveillance and investigation by our 
Government and the Organization of 
American States is the report of opera- 
tions by Castro agents in the Canal Zone. 
Only a week ago the Secretary of the 
Army, upon his return from Panama, 
confirmed the arrest of at least 10 of 
these agents. 

Cuba has been quietly creeping toward 
the Panama Canal as evidenced by re- 
cent upheavals in Venezuela and Colom- 
bia and now the arrest of Cuban Com- 
munists in Panama. 

The canal represents one of the loop- 
holes in this Nation's efforts to impose an 
economic squeeze upon Castro. For ex- 
ample, in fiscal year 1962, 90 ships bound 
for Cuba and 187 ships carrying cargo 
from Cuba used the canal. For the first 
9 months of 1963, 30 ships bound for 
Cuba and 61 ships from Cuba passed 
through the canal. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s ef- 
forts to negotiate with fairness and 
firmness, and as a “good neighbor,” with 
the Panamanian Government will be 
frustrated and endangered if the Com- 
munists are permitted to incite riots and 
upheaval on the scene. 

It is evident that Cuban communism 
is being exported into a number of trou- 
bled Latin American nations, and pos- 
sibly as far away as Zanzibar. I join in 
urging our Government and the Or- 
ganization of American States, to inves- 
tigate immediately the extent of Cuban 
operations in Panama. 

It is the hope of most Americans that 
the administration clarify our policy re- 
garding Castro’s Cuba before other 
Panamas crop up in this hemisphere. 


COMMISSION ON EXPENDITURE 
POLICY 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing, along with my minority 
colleagues on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, legislation to establish a Com- 
mission on Federal Expenditure Policy. 
Identical bills are being introduced in 
the House by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KILBURN] and the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]; and 
the legislation is being introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Jacos K. Javits, the 
senior Senate Republican on the Joint 
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Economic Committee, and by Senator 
Jack MILLER of Iowa and Senator LEN 
B. Jorpan of Idaho. 

The bill would establish a 16-member 
bipartisan Commission composed of 
members from the executive branch, 
Congress, and private life, which would 
begin the vital task of reviewing ex- 
penditure policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Much attention has been directed 
to the effects of the Government’s tax 
policy upon our economic growth and 
employment. Little or no attention has 
been paid to expenditure policy. Yet 
there is no doubt that expenditure pol- 
icy is at least as important as tax policy 
in its effects on our economy. 

The Commission would be entrusted 
with the task of bringing some of the 
Nation’s best minds to bear on the cru- 
cial issues of expenditure policy. It 
would be established on the model of 
the two Hoover Commissions, which did 
such excellent work for the Nation some 
years ago. 

It should be emphasized that the 
Commission is not simply designed to 
seek and eliminate waste and inefficiency 
in Government. The art of expenditure 
policy is that of establishing priorities 
among needed and efficient programs. 
Eliminating waste and inefficiency is 
simply a matter of identification. Estab- 
lishing priorities between good programs 
requires careful study and good judg- 
ment. 

A blue-ribbon Commission, such as 
this bill would set up, would provide use- 
ful guidance for the executive and the 
Congress as they grapple with the issues 
of Federal expenditures in coming years. 
The reductions that have been an- 
nounced in the estimates for the fiscal 
1965 budget represent but a first step 
forward. It remains to examine ex- 
penditure policy from a broader and 
more long-range point of view. Specifi- 
cally, the Commission would make stud- 
ies and policy recommendations in the 
following areas: 

First. Establishment of spending pri- 
orities among Federal programs, separat- 
ing the desirable from those that are es- 
sential, in order to serve as a guide to 
the administration in drawing up the 
budget, particularly in years of expected 
deficits. 

Second. Appraisal of Federal activi- 
ties in order to identify those programs 
which tend to retard economic growth 
and for which expenditures should be 
reduced or eliminated. 

Third. Improvement of the Federal 
budgeting and appropriations process in 
order to increase the effective control of 
expenditures. 

Fourth. Examination of responsibili- 
ties and functions which are now as- 
sumed by the Federal Government, but 
which could be better performed and 
with superior effectiveness by the private 
economy. 

Fifth. Review of Federal responsibility 
and functions in order to determine 
which could be better performed at the 
State and local levels. 

Sixth. Improvement of Government 
organization and procedures in order to 
increase efficiency and promote savings, 
including a review of the recommenda- 
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tions of the Hoover Commission in order 
to determine how those already imple- 
mented have worked out in practice and 
whether those not yet implemented 
should be given further consideration. 

Seventh. Determination of policies 
with regard to the level of user charges 
and fees to be made for special services 
furnished to members of the public by 
the Government. 

The sponsors of the legislation 
earnestly hope that President Johnson 
will give the bill his complete support. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
our letter to President Johnson dated 
January 10, requesting his backing of 
the bill, as well as a copy of the bill 
itself, be included in the RECORD. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
January 10, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As the minority members 
of the Joint Economic Committee, we have 
had a lively interest in the national economic 
debate which was touched off when the late 
President Kennedy early last year submitted 
a program to cut taxes and increase spend- 
ing at a time of already large budget deficits. 

In our minority views on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee's 1963 annual report, we 
expressed our support of tax reduction and 
reform. At the same time, however, we urged 
the administration to undertake a firm and 
effective program of expenditure control and 
to review thoroughly the Government’s ex- 
penditure policy. 

Expenditure policy—which is too often 
neglected—is at least as important as tax 
policy in its impact on our Nation’s economic 
growth and well-being. We believe that final 
passage of the tax bill by Congress would 
lend added urgency to the long overdue re- 
view of expenditure policy. 

In a letter to President Kennedy dated 
March 19, 1963, as well as in our minority 
views already referred to, we suggested one 
means to this end. We urged the President 
to appoint a Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditures which would 
conduct a thorough, objective, and nonparti- 
san review of expenditure policy. 

In a letter dated May 25, 1963, Budget 
Director Kermit Gordon rejected our sug- 
gestion. Mr. Gordon said that “established 
procedure” was satisfactory and that an ad- 
visory commission probably could not make 
“a direct or significant contribution” to re- 
solving the issues of public policy involved. 
Mr. Gordon said, in fact, that the efforts to 
such a commission “by obscuring public un- 
derstanding as to the locus of responsibility 
for resolving such issues * * * might well 
lead to an opposite result.” 

We find Mr. Gordon's confidence in “‘estab- 
lished procedure” difficult to share in view 
of the chronic budget deficits which plague 
the Government. The Commission we sug- 
gest would not overturn established budget 
procedures, but rather it would supplement 
and, hopefully, improve upon them. 

Mr. Gordon’s second point totally ignores 
the highly useful services performed by a 
large number of Presidential advisory Com- 
missions, To name but a few, the Clay Com- 
mission, the Advisory Commission on Labor- 
Management Policy, the two Hoover Com- 
missions, and the Randall Commission, have 
clearly made important contributions to the 
development of sound public policy. 

Since the Budget Director’s letter last 
spring, public and congressional concern over 
expenditure policy has become even more 
widespread. It should be emphasized that 
this concern embraces more than simply the 
elimination of waste and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment. Once waste or inefficiency is iden- 
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tified, there is little difficulty in getting gen- 
eral agreement to eliminate it. More difficult 
and more important in terms of savings is 
the task of continually reviewing the useful- 
ness of existing programs and of establish- 
ing priorities among needed and desirable 
new programs, 

Because of this widespread concern over 
expenditure policy, we are once again putting 
forward our suggestion for a Commission on 
Federal Expenditure Policy. The idea has 
now been embodied in identical bills which 
we are introducing in the House and the 
Senate. Such a Commission would serve as 
a logical expression of your own concern over 
the level and trend of Federal expenditures 
in recent years, and we earnestly hope you 
will give it your full support. The reduc- 
tions made in the estimates for the fiscal 
1965 budget represent but a first step for- 
ward. It is now time to examine expenditure 
policy from a broader and more long-range 
point of view. It is this function which the 
Commission we suggest would perform, 

We envision that the Commission would be 
composed of Government members, private 
citizens from business, labor, education, the 
professions, and Members of Congress, 
equally from both parties. The work of the 
Commission, assisted by a professional staff, 
should parallel the 2-year period over which 
the pending tax bill is scheduled to take 
effect. During this period, the Commission 
should conduct studies and periodically make 
public its recommendations in the following 
areas: 

(a) Establishment of spending priorities 
among Federal programs, separating the de- 
sirable from those that are essential, in order 
to serve as a guide to the administration in 
drawing up the budget, particularly in years 
of expected de ‘cits. 

(b) Appraisal of Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to re- 
tard economic growth and for which expendi- 
tures should be reduced or eliminated. 

(c) Improvement of the Federal budgeting 
and appropriations process in order to in- 
crease the effective control of expenditures. 

(d) Examination of responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government, but which could be better 
performed and with superior effectiveness by 
the private economy. 

(e) Review of Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which could 
be better performed at the State and local 
levels. 

(t) Improvement of Government organiza- 
tion and procedures in order to increase effi- 
ciency and promote savings, including a re- 
view of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in order to determine how those 
already implemented have worked out in 
practice and whether those not yet imple- 
mented should be given further consid- 
eration. 

(g) Determination of policies with regard 
to the level of user charges and fees to be 
made for special services furnished to mem- 
bers of the public by the Government. 

The recommendations of an objective and 
bipartisan commission of the kind described 
should command widespread support among 
the public and within the Congress. Its pro- 
posals would offer a sound basis upon which 
to begin the reform of Federal expenditure 
policy. 

We earnestly hope you will give this recom- 
mendation your early and favorable consid- 
eration. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN. 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 
JACOB K. JAVITS. 
JACK MILLER, 
LEN B. JORDAN. 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
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New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneoùs matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today, in conjunction with 
my colleagues on the minority side of 
the Joint Economic Committee, a bill 
which would establish a Commission on 
Federal Expenditure Policy. The bill 
would provide for a 16-member Commis- 
sion, bipartisan in nature, and repre- 
sentative not only of the Congress and the 
executive branch, but State and local 
governments, and the finest talent avail- 
able in labor, business, academic, and 
professional fields. 

In contrast to the amount of study 
spent on fiscal and monetary policy, the 
specific area of Government spending 
and its effects upon the economy, our 
Federal system and the role of private 
enterprise has been left virtually unex- 
plored. The work of a Commission on 
Federal Expenditure Policy would go a 
long way to filling the knowledge gap. 
Although areas of waste and inefficiency 
would be of importance in any study, the 
Commission would also concern itself 
with the problem of establishing spend- 
ing priorities. It would also identify 
areas where private industry or State 
and local governments should or could 
be doing the work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Earlier this month, the minority mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee 
renewed their efforts for the establish- 
ment of such a Commission through a 
letter to President Johnson urging his 
backing for this bill. It is too early yet 
to expect a reply from the administra- 
tion, but I think it worthy of note that 
in the past, Budget Director Kermit Gor- 
don has voiced objections to the Com- 
mission idea. In a letter dated May 25, 
1963, Mr. Gordon observed that the “es- 
tablished procedure” was satisfactory, 
which is something of a self-serving 
statement, and that a Commission of this 
sort would not contribute to the advance- 
ment of policy resolution. 

As I have already pointed out, we have 
spent a great deal of time studying tax 
policy but little or no emphasis has been 
placed on policy determining how we 
spend the money we take in from taxes. 
I think the work done by other advisory 
Commissions, such as the two Hoover 
Commissions and the Clay Commission 
on foreign aid, illustrates the usefulness 
of this approach in developing public pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Gordon also expressed concern 
that the report of the Commission would 
only serve to cloud the issues. I would 
hardly expect this to be true. If any- 
thing, the report of the Commission 
would clarify the problems and identify 
the possible policy alternatives which 
which could only lead to more intelligent 
public debate on spending policy. I 
should think Mr. Gordon would welcome 
the opportunity to put his deficit spend- 
ing approach before the scrutiny of an 
informed public. 
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CONTRACT TO SPERRY SIGNED IN 
RECORD TIME 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Witson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, last December 10 I told the House of 
the way in which Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base at Dayton, Ohio, had wasted 
U.S. tax money buying a radar altim- 
eter identified as the AN/APN 150. I 
reported that the Air Force conducted a 
two-step procurement for this item 
which resulted in an award of contract 
to the Sperry Rand Corp., Great Neck, 
N.Y., for a total price of $199,977.74. The 
system price was approximately $4,671. 

The next two bidders were Emertron, 
Inc, Jersey City, N.J., at $750,000 and 
Raytheon, Waltham, Mass., at $987,535. 
These prices, it would seem to me, would 
indicate to an alert procurement official 
that either Sperry had overlooked some 
significant cost factors, or Emertron or 
Raytheon had overestimated these same 
costs. 

Regardless of this, the Air Force rushed 
to award a contract to Sperry, signing 
it just 9 days after bids had opened. 

To say that I was shocked in March 
1963, to learn the Air Force had awarded 
a sole-source contract for this same 
equipment to Sperry for an average price 
of over $11,000 per unit according to the 
Air Force Secretary would be stating it 
mildly. In committing over $5.5 million 
of tax money, the Air Force allowed the 
price to jump almost three times the 
competitive price. 

Those were the salient facts I men- 
tioned to the Members of the House on 
December 10, 1963. 

Subsequent to that speech, I received 
a letter dated December 13, 1963, from 
Air Force Secretary Eugene Zuckert, out- 
lining the facts as viewed by Air Force 
personnel. I was requested to insert 
this letter in the Recorp. In compliance 
with that request, the letter is inserted 
at this point in my remarks. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ATIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 13, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Wiuson: I have noted with con- 
siderable interest your speech of December 
10th on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives concerning Air Force purchase of 
radar altimeters. It is very important for 
the Air Force to have the confidence of the 
Congress and the public, and we are, there- 
fore, always aware of our responsibility to 
the American taxpayer when awarding con- 
tracts. You can understand my desire that 
you have all of the correct information con- 
cerning this matter. I have personally re- 
viewed these facts concerning the procure- 
ment and have found that the Air Force 
did not award a contract to bail out the con- 
tractor, as you contended. The Air Force 
carefully determined the minimum quantity 
of a vitally important item that, because 
of urgency, had to be procured from the 
only source which had produced a fully 
tested and qualified item. The balance of 
our requirements is being procured com- 
petitively. The details concerning the pro- 
curement are set out below. 
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The AN/APN 150 is an airborne radar al- 
timeter that gives a continuous readout on 
an instrument showing exact altitude from 
0 to 5,000 feet. It was developed as a replace- 
ment for the APN-22, which we originally 
intended to use in the B-52H model air- 
craft. The APN-22 has been in the inven- 
tory for some time and was successful at 
the higher altitudes for which it was crigi- 
nally obtained. These altitudes were con- 
siderably above the current low altitude 
requirement for the B-52H aircraft opera- 
tions. When used at the lower level in the 
B-52H environment, the APN-22 failed. 
This created an immediate need for the de- 
velopment and production of an altimeter 
which would successfully and reliably per- 
form its function in the low-level environ- 
ment. At this point you should know that 
low-level use of aircraft of this type became 
a tactical necessity to permit survival of the 
aircraft under certain combat conditions. 
Crews operating these aircraft were highly 
trained and efficient at the higher altitudes 
but it became necessary to begin immedi- 
ately a training program for operation of 
these systems at extremely low altitudes. 
This training could not begin unti] we could 
obtain radar altimeters which would reli- 
ably operate in the B-52 environment at 
such low altitudes. 

The Air Force thereupon quickly surveyed 
industry and found three radar altimeters in 
existence which could possibly fulfill the 
immediate requirement at least on an in- 
terim basis, pending development of a stand- 
arditem. These three instruments were sub- 
jected to very limited flight tests in the B-52, 
and only one of them survived. This was 
the model provided by Emert on. The Air 
Force immediately attempted an urgent sole- 
source procurement of some of these altim- 
eters from Emertron and the buying 
agency was granted authority by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel) 
to do so. The authority had been granted 
with the understanding that Emertron 
would provide data which could subse- 
quently be used for competitive reprocure- 
ment. However, Emert~on asserted claims 
to certain proprietary rights and refused to 

to provide reprocurement data. Thus 
the authority which had been granted by 
the Assistant Secretary was negated and the 
Air Force then proceeded, even on sufferance 
of loss of time, to institute a competitive 
procurement under the two-step advertising 
procedure. It was correctly stated in your 
speech that the results of this procedure 
led to an award to the low bidder, Sperry 
Gyroscope, for development and production 
of 42 sets. As you also stated, the resulting 
contract was fixed price in the amount of 
$199,977.84. Qualification of the first article 
was a contractual requirement and was to 
bə accomplished in part by flight test in the 
B-52H operational environment. 

Award of this contract was made on Jan- 
uary 19, 1962, and first article was to be 
delivered to the Air Force in November 
1962. Item deliveries began in August 1962 
and flight tests began in the same month. 
Qualification tests were completed in March 
1963 and resulted in complete qualification 
of the altimeters. Thirty-two B-52H flights, 
totaling 138 hours were expended in these 
tests. It is important to note at this point 
that costs to the Air Force involved in the 
conduct of the flight and other tests ex- 
ceeded $2 million. 

By the time qualification tests were com- 
pleted, the Air Force had requirements for 
1,115 of these sets. Of these, 703 were for 
the B-52 fleet, and the remainder were 
needed for spares, and for requirements that 
had developed for other aircraft in the in- 
ventory. Upon review of the total require- 
ments, it was determined that competitive 
procurement was appropriate. However, the 
urgency connected with the need to com- 
mence low-altitude training of B-52 combat 
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crews led to a determination that a portion 
of the total requirements should immedi- 
ately be placed on contract. The quantity 
for which no delay could be tolerated was 
computed to be 489 sets. Knowing the 
amount of time that had been required for 
Sperry to produce and test their first article, 
and knowing also of the more than $2 mil- 
lion cost involved in qualification testing, it 
was determined to be in the best interest of 
the Government to immediately negotiate 
with Sperry for the 489 sets so urgently re- 
quired. The remaining quantities were being 
competitively procured. 

It may interest you to know that Emertron 
was aware of the urgent requirement for 
these units and submitted an unsolicited 
proposal to provide them. The amount 
quoted by Emertron in their unsolicited 
proposal was $5,129,200, not including test- 
ing. For a portion of the testing, that is, 
reliability testing as distinguished from 
qualification testing, Emertron wanted an 
additional $320,610. Thus, their proposal was 
$5,449,810. The contract which was negoti- 
ated with Sperry is a fixed-price incentive 
contract which cannot exceed $5,607,358. 
Thus, the Emertron ursolicited proposal was 
$102,868 below the maximum liability of the 
Government on the Sperry contract. This 
was for an Emertron model which had not 
been submitted to qualification testing and 
for which such testing would be mandatory. 
A minimum of 4 months testing time and 
costs to the Air Force of over $2 million 
would result. You now have the facts by 
which the Air Force was faced at the time 
a contract with Sperry ona sole-source basis 
was decided upon. 

The statement in your speech was correct 
that Sperry incurred a heavy loss in fulfilling 
their first contract. 

Preliminary information available to us 
from our auditing system indicates that the 
unit cost to Sperry of the 42 sets on the first 
contract was about $38,100. The unit price 
to the Air Force for these 42 sets was $4,671. 
The follow-on contract for 489 systems was 
negotiated at a target price of $5,504,470, 
with a ceiling of $5,607,358. This price was 
mutually arrived at on the basis of projected 
costs, just as any other negotiated contract 
is and contains no allowance for any previous 
losses. 

I am forwarding the foregoing detailed 
information because I am sure that, in the 
interest of fairness, completeness and accu- 
racy, you will insert this letter in the public 
record. 
Sincerely, 

EUGENE M. ZUCKERT. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Force Secretary 
makes quite a cogent argument for the 
justification of a sole source contract 
with Sperry Rand. However, I deliber- 
ately withheld the insertion of the Sec- 
retary’s letter until after the third pro- 
curement of this identical equipment had 
progressed to a point where competitive 
bidding prices would allow a complete 
analysis of Sperry’s initial competitive 
quotation, its sole source price, and a 
third quotation under competitive con- 
ditions after experiencing production 
costs. 

Now, please keep in mind, we are dis- 
cussing multimillion dollar contracts. 
Here is the comparison in a nutshell. 

Sperry’s first contract was for about 
$4,671 per system, and the contractor al- 
leges a tremendous loss—substantiated 
by the Air Force Secretary. 

Sperry’s noncompetitive, sole source 
price, according to the Air Force Secre- 
tary, was about $11,000 per unit. 

Sperry’s third price—a competitive 
price revealed in open competition—is 
about $6,000 per system. This is the 
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price Sperry quoted January 7, 1964, 
under terms of Air Force invitation 33- 
657-64-163. 

Mr. Speaker, after my December 10, 
1963, speech, I learned that the dollar 
amount of the sole source AN/APN 150 
contract had been increased to $7.5 mil- 
lion. Thus, about one-half of that 
amount was simply thrown away because 
the Air Force eliminated competition— 
under whatever guise. 

The following abstract of bids received 
under invitation 33-657-64-163 shows 
how the Sperry price fluctuated once 
ee eae was allowed by the Air 

orce: 


Name of firm bidding Composite system 


Sperry: 
F S T 
High range 
AGA: 
LOR runie- aerar Epa 
High TADEO- -kerr cencencuur 6, 149. 69 
o A 10, 204. 34 
High rage... 7, 383. 15 
A. E. L.: 
LOW TONS. oso ashes one owen 12, 225. 76 
ID. PANGS. W3. cnn wo dees 7, 877. 85 
GPL: 
TONE STATE ˙ n ESN 13, 275. 00 
HOn IANO- oak nantes ananuates 7, 810. 00 


Names of firms bidding above: first, 
Sperry Rand Corp., Great Neck, N.Y., 
terms net; second, Aero Geo Astro Corp., 
Alexandria, Va., terms net; third, Stew- 
art Warner Electronics, Chicago, Ill., 
terms net; fourth, American Electronic 
Laboratories, Inc., Lansdale, Pa., terms 
net; and fifth, GPL Division, General 
a ak Inc., Pleasantville, N.Y., terms 
net. 

It is obvious, when all figures are stud- 
ied, that the proper price for the 
AN/APN 150 is around $6,000. It also 
becomes obvious that someone in the Air 
Force allowed Sperry either to recoup 
early losses or reap a big profit with the 
sole-source purchase of the AN/APN 150. 
Regardless of the rationale used by the 
Air Force, the taxpayer “got it in the 
neck” to the tune of over $3.5 million. 

Iam making this statement today, Mr. 
Speaker, simply to keep the record 
straight and conclude another case. I 
have high esteem for the Air Force Sec- 
retary and what he is trying to do. But 
I must disagree with some of his conclu- 
sions. And the results of the competitive 
bid opening of January 7, 1964, bear out 
my contention that there has been a lot 
of money thrown away in the purchase 
of the AN/AFN 150 radar altimeter. 


PROPOSAL IN PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1965 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
budget for fiscal year 1965 sent to Con- 
gress today by President Johnson, it is 
proposed that some $54 billion be spent 
on defense and defense-related activities 
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next year. This enormous sum rep- 
resents almost a tenth of our gross na- 
tional product and more than half the 
entire Federal budget. 

Obviously any significant changes in 
the quantity or character of these ex- 
penditures would have an important, and 
potentially unsettling, impact on our 
economy. Yet despite the constantly 
changing nature of our defense require- 
ments, the rapidly shifting patterns in 
world politics, and the tremendous 
growth of our technology, we have 
devoted very little attention to concrete 
planning for our long-range economic 
health. 

I was encouraged that President John- 
son has given a more formal and perma- 
nent status to the informal executive 
branch committee established last sum- 
mer to review and coordinate the work 
of the Federal agencies relative to the 
economic impact of defense and poten- 
tial disarmament. The paucity of 
literature in this field and the repetitive 
nature of much that has been written 
attests to the low priority we have as- 
signed to this problem. 

We cannot assume that when the time 
comes we will be able to react adequately 
even to a gradual shift in our resources. 
The difficulties we have had in coping 
with high unemployment rates and 
technological dislocation in a period of 
huge defense outlays should put us on 
guard against reliance on quick and easy 
solution should these sums decrease in 
the future. 

The economic significance of our 
Defense Establishment demands co- 
ordinated efforts now to insure that all 
levels of government, industry, labor, 
and education will be able to respond to- 
gether to the inevitable changes in our 
economic structure. 

Much has been said about the unmet 
needs of our society—presumably these 
could be met with the funds diverted 
from defense spending in time of reduced 
international tension. But little of prac- 
tical value has been said about how the 
economy is to Move resources, raw ma- 
terials and personnel from guns to but- 
ter, from tanks to schools, from fighter 
planes to prefabricated housing. I do 
not doubt for a moment that we have the 
economic tools and the intellectual capa- 
bilities to accomplish these changes. But 
I think it is important that we give seri- 
ous thought now to the specific steps 
that will have to be taken when the time 
comes. 

To assure concrete attention to this 
problem, I am introducing legislation 
calling for the creation of a National 
Economic Conversion Commission. The 
Commission's first responsibility would 
be to prepare a study for the President 
and the Congress of appropriate policies 
to be carried out by the Federal Govern- 
ment for economic conversion capability. 
This study would reflect projected pub- 
lic and private investment patterns and 
their impact upon employment levels and 
would serve as a starting point for a Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Conver- 
sion and Growth. The conference, to be 
held approximately a year from the date 
of enactment of this legislation, would 
encourage appropriate planning and 
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programing by all sectors of the private 
economy as well as by the Government. 
To be chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and composed of the Secretaries 
of Defense, Agriculture, Labor, and In- 
terior, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, the 
Commission would operate out of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

The bill reflects the basic premise that 
the question of conversion does not con- 
cern the Federal Government alone. 
Consultation and coordination with 
State Governors, the encouragement of 
regional planning and local responsibil- 
ity would characterize the work of the 
proposed Commission. 

Most important of all, Mr. Speaker, 
the legislation would bring the problem 
of conversion to its most important and 
fundamental level—the individual in- 
dustrial concern. A recent study indi- 
cated that far too many manufacturers 
with a substantial proportion of their 
business with the Federal Government 
have simply not faced up to the possibil- 
ity of economic conversion. We cannot 
rely on the solution of one manufacturer 
who does 25 percent of his business with 
the Government; he would simply fire 
25 percent of his employees in the event 
of a contract cancellation. 

The National Economic Conversion 
Commission would be empowered to pre- 
scribe regulations for inclusion in de- 
fense and related contracts requiring the 
creation of industrial conversion com- 
mittees charged with planning for con- 
version to civilian work. Such a com- 
mittee would be required of any con- 
tractor with more than 25 percent of his 
employees engaged in certain types of 
defense work on contracts which require 
at least 1 year to complete. 

Whatever the uncertainties of the in- 
ternational scene, however far away a 
world at peace may seem at the present 
time, it cannot be too early to consider 
the mammoth and complicated problems 
that would be involved in any major shift 
in defense spending. The Commission 
I have proposed today would provide us 
with the necessary and presently un- 
available data to enable us to face our 
changing economic future with confi- 
dence and intelligence. 


COSTLY FEDERAL HELP 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee I found the following editorial writ- 
ten by Mr. James S. Jackson of the 
Akron Beacon Journal very thought- 
provoking. 
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The points Mr. Jackson makes are ap- 
plicable to hundreds of school districts 
throughout the United States. There 
is no doubt, as Mr. Jackson says, that 
we should practice a little more of the 
do-it-yourself philosophy. 

The article follows: 


OTHERWISE, COSTLY FEDERAL HELP 


Prediction: Pressure for Federal aid to 
education will mount during the coming 
year. 

Cause: More and more school districts, 
both in large cities and in small rural com- 
munities, are in financial trouble. Unable 
to get enough funds from local taxes or 
from the State, they look hopefully to Uncle 
Sam. 

Week after week, the financial problems 
of public schools are in the news, both lo- 
cally and on the national level. 

The Wall Street Journal on Wednesday 
had a lead article headlined: “Rising Edu- 
cation Costs Touch Off Tax Boosts for Prop- 
erty Owners.” 

The story dealt mainly with problems in 
the large cities. It included this significant 
paragraph: 

There's evidence that taxpayers in some 
areas are balking at new increases in prop- 
erty taxes to support schools.” 

One doesn't have to go any farther than 
Cuyahoga Falls, Norton, Springfield, Green 
and Bath-Richfield, right here in Summit 
County, to find such evidence. All voted 
down school tax levies last November. 

Now, scarcely a week passes that boards 
of education in these districts and in nearby 
counties don’t take action to either curtail 
certain school services or impose new fees 
or both. 

Also on Wednesday, the Beacon Journal 
reported that the Triway District in Wayne 
County was imposing a “tuition fee“ of $3 
a semester for elementary pupils and $5 for 
high school pupils. 

It developed later that “tuition” was tech- 
nically the wrong word. Actually, the fee 
is for “materials of instruction! paper, 
workbooks, laboratory materials, etc. But 
no matter what term is used, this is a not 
uncommon example of an effort to augment 
revenues after tax increases have been re- 
jected. 

As we pointed out the other day, “Ohio 
does not compare favorably to other progres- 
sive States in support of education at any 
level.” 

With the State administration holding the 
line against increased State aid and with 
many voters resisting real estate tax in- 
creases, the cries will grow louder for more 
help from Washington. This is happening 
and will happen not only in Ohio but in 
many other States. 

As the Beacon Journal has pointed out 
many times in the past, Ohio has nothing 
to gain and much to lose by participating 
in a broad-scale Federal aid to education 
program, 

On a per capita basis, Ohio is one of the 
wealthier States. The last plan seriously 
considered for aiding the schools would have 
cost the taxpayers of Ohio $1.50 for every 
$1 distributed in aid to the schools in this 
State. 

That's not a good deal, is it? 

Then why don’t Ohioans get busy on a 
do-it-yourself basis to find ways of pro- 
viding adequate financial support for the 
schools of our State? 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
OHIO? 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few days I have been asked by many per- 
sons, “What do you think of the political 
situation in Ohio?” Rather than offer 
my own views I am submitting the fol- 
lowing editorial which discusses the 
situation. 

The editorial follows: 


TRANSPARENT CYNICISM 


Lausche, Young, Bender, Burke, Bricker, 
Taft, Burton, Bulkley, Huffman, Donahey, 
Fess, Willis, Harding, Pomerene—you can go 
way back to before John Glenn was born and 
not find a man who has served Ohio in the 
U.S. Senate without prior experience in some 
lesser public office. 

Frank LauscHe had been Governor five 
times. STEPHEN M. Youna and George H. 
Bender both served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thomas A. Burke was mayor of 
Cleveland. John Bricker had been attorney 
general and Governor. These and all the 
other Ohio Senators in modern times have 
had one thing in common—a thorough 

g in the science of government. 

But experience, you may say, isn’t really 
necessary. Look at Dwight Eisenhower, you 
say—a novice in politics in 1952 when he was 
drafted to run for President. 

Yes, Eisenhower was inexperienced in 
politics. But as commanding general of the 
Allied Forces in Europe during World War 
II and as Supreme Commander of Allied 
Powers, Europe, he demonstrated talent as 
an administrator which qualified him for ex- 
ecutive responsibility in government. 

John Glenn's experience as an astronaut 
qualifies him as an expert on space tech- 
nology. The specialized knowledge which he 
has gained would be useful to him as a 
Senator, to be sure, but space is only one 
of the many subjects with which a well- 
rounded Senator needs to be familiar. 

Glenn, personable and articulate, is a 
bright young man who could be expectec 
to learn quickly. 

At the present time, however, he knows 
nothing about politics. How little he knows 
was revealed in a statement he made last 
month in North Carolina: “My political 
feelings lie somewhere between a liberal Re- 
publican and a conservative Democrat.” Any 
college student majoring in political science 

could tell him that he wasn’t describing a 
narrow segment of the political spectrum, as 
he evidently believed, but was talking about 
extremes that are poles apart. 

To us, it is evidence either of naivete or 
of supreme overconfidence that Glenn con- 
siders himself qualified for the U.S. Senate. 
One prefers to believe that he doesn't know 
any better. 

But what about the political manipulators 
who convinced Glenn that he was’ ready for 
this lofty office? 

Representative WAYNE Ta Hays, of Ohio, 
and Attorney General Robert Kennedy have 
been mentioned. 

Perhaps Kennedy can be excused—he 
thought his brother, TEDDY, was mature 
enough for a Senate seat. But there is no ex- 
cuse for Hays. He knows Ohio's political tra- 
ditions well enough to realize that the vot- 
ers of this State don’t just send names“ 
no matter how glamorous—to the Senate. 

Here a candidate for Senator is expected 
to understand what the issues are, to have 
a coherent political philosophy, and to have 
a record of public service on which voters 
can base a judgment. 

Maneuvering Glenn into the Senate race 
is an example of transparent cynicism and 
we shall not be surprised if it backfires like 
no rocket ever launched from Cape Kennedy. 
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FINANCIAL STABILITY OF STATES IF 
PUBLIC STOPS SMOKING? 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much in the news lately regarding 
the harmful effects on the health of the 
Nation from cigarette smoking. The 
article printed below by Mr. Robert H. 
Giles, an editorial writer for the Akron 
Beacon Journal, is very constructive. I 
wonder what will happen to the financial 
stability of our States if the public stops 
buying cigarettes. 

The article follows: 

Onto Taxes PUT IN PERSPECTIVE 
(By Robert H. Giles) 

Ohio’s industrial climate, which has been 
dressed up by promises of no taxes and the 
assurance that “profit is not a dirty wo 
has been given another boost in a new publi- 
cation by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

The Ohio Chamber's tax table“ —a com- 
parison of Ohio taxes with those levied in 15 
competing industrial States—is an updated 
version of a periodic publication prepared by 
the chamber’s taxation and research depart- 
ment. 

Its objective is set out in an accompanying 
“Memo To Industry” signed by Barton A. 
Holl, president of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Praising the “new look" in the manage- 
ment of Ohio's fiscal resources, Holl says the 
tax table “is being reissued, not because of 
new taxes imposed in Ohio, but because of 
new levies and rate increases in other States.” 

The 15 States listed as competitors of Ohio 
for industry are California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

Ohio did not monopolize the “no new 
taxes theory, however. Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Michigan did not in- 
crease State taxes, although Illinois did pro- 
vide an estimated $171 million extra for the 
current biennium by tightening its sales tax 
collection procedures. 

The most frequent target of tax increases 
was cigarettes. An additional penny or two 
was added to the cigarette tax in 7 of the 
15 States. 

The most expensive place to buy a pack 
of smokes is New York City where a 2-cent 
local tax was upped to 4 cents on top of a 5- 
cent State tax, bringing the total to 9 cents. 
Ohio’s cigarette tax is 5 cents a pack. 

Busiest State in the taxing field in 1963 
was Indiana, which increased three old taxes 
and became the 37th State to adopt a sales 
tax. 

Here is a summary of the new or increased 
taxes by 11 of Ohio’s competitors: 

California: Raised the rate of its franchise 
tax from 5 to 5½ percent and upped fuel 
tax from 6 to 7 cents per gallon. 

Indiana: Adjusted its gross corporate in- 
come tax of 2 percent to cover interstate in- 
come of national firms moving into the 
State, raised the State income tax from 1½ 
to 2 percent, enlarged the cigarette tax from 3 
to 4 cents and adopted a 2 percent sales tax. 

Massachusetts: Increased the employer 
rate of unemployment compensation. (Ohio 
also revised unemployment compensation 
laws by increasing employer payroll taxes to 
the fund.) 
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Missouri: Enlarged the State sales tax 
from 2 to 3 percent. 

New Jersey: Boosted cigarette tax from 7 to 
8 cents a pack and added a special 6 cents per 
gallon motor fuel use tax on interstate 
trucks and buses. 

New York: Cigarette tax in New York City 
was increased from 2 to 4 cents. 

Pennsylvania: Sales tax was enlarged from 
4 to 5 percent, making it the highest in the 
Nation. Cigarette tax was raised from 6 to 8 
cents. 

Tennessee: Corporation excise tax was in- 
creased from 3.75 to 4 percent of net earn- 
ings from business done in the State. The 
tax on cigarettes went from 5 to 7 cents a pack 
and the unemployment compensation rate 
to employers was broadened. 

Texas: Increased its sales tax from 1.5 to 
2 percent on motor vehicles, and replaced the 
old cigarette tax of 6 cents with one of 8 
cents, 

West Virginia: State income tax was 
changed from a flat of 6 percent of Federal 
income taxes paid to a graduated scale of 
1.2 to 5.5 percent of net income. The change 
was made to fortify West Virginia against 
the impending Federal income tax cut. 

Wisconsin: Raised the minimum rate of 
the State income tax from 2 to 2.3 percent. 
The maximum rate at 10 percent of net in- 
come is unchanged. Cigarette taxes were in- 
creased from 6 to 8 cents. 

One change made by New York in its cor- 
porate income tax law was designed to give 
a tax advantage to firms locating in that 
State. Effective January 1, New York is al- 
lowing double Federal depreciation on ma- 
chinery and equipment newly located there 
and a 1-year writeoff on research and de- 
velopment facilities. 

Comparing taxes from State to State, 
chamber research officials concede, is some- 
thing like relating apples to oranges. 

It is possible to get a general picture of 
how Ohio's tax structure differs from its 
competitors, but for a company to learn the 
exact differences in tax costs would require 
considerable study by tax 

One factor, for example, is that some 
States have a State income tax and others, 
like Ohio, don't. But in Ohio, municipal 
income taxes are permitted, whereas they 
aren't in other States. 


MR. NEILAN INVITES MR. PATMAN 
TO A PARTY—MR. PATMAN RE- 
PLIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, LIB- 
onaTI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
there is a Democratic caucus at 10 
o’clock tomorrow when we expected to 
have our committee meeting, we cannot 
have the committee meeting until 11 
o’clock tomorrow. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow after- 
noon the Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be allowed to sit during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas spoke to me about 
this, and I told him that some Members 
on our side might want to object toit. I 
wish the gentleman would withhold the 
request. 

Mr. PATMAN. That was a different 
situation. I asked the gentleman if they 
would yield to us to ask permission for 
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this week and next week. He thought 
there might be objection. We talked to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIbNaLLI. He did not seem to think 
we should ask for so long a time. But 
in view of the fact that we are prevented 
from commencing our committee meeting 
at 10 o'clock in the morning, and will 
have to wait until 11 o’clock to start, I 
did not think the gentleman would ob- 
ject to our meeting tomorrow afternoon 
when the House is in general debate. 
That is just for the day. 

Mr. KILBURN. I may say the gentle- 
man should get this permission when the 
House meets tomorrow noon when the 
Members are here. 

Mr. PATMAN. We.will be in commit- 
tee at that time, and will not be in posi- 
tion to make the request. 

Mr. KILBURN. We will not be meet- 
ing after the House begins tomorrow. 

Mr. PATMAN; I think it is a reason- 
able request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand the 
parliamentary situation to be thet we 
are on special orders? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
on special orders. 

Mr. GROSS. It has been the un- 
written rule and the custom that when 
the House starts on special orders, busi- 
ness of general interest to the House is 
not to be transacted. In view of the 
fact that we now are on special orders, 
I must agree with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN], that this re- 
quest should be taken up tomorrow noon 
when we are in general session in the 
House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
permittins the gentleman's statement to 
go unchallenged. 

Mr. GROSS. I reserved the right to 
object. Mr. Speaker, do I have the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has the floor, but the gentle- 
man from Texas may propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, and it is also 
my privilege to reserve the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
under the circumstances, I am con- 
strained to object to the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
recognized now on my special order for 
60 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas has been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to say I do not agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa at all 
that it has been traditional here when 
you have special orders that that ends 
the business of the day. I can definitely 
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state that has not been the rule during 
the period of time I have been here, and 
some of the most important business is 
often performed after the special orders. 
Unanimous consent requests of all kinds 
are made, and I do not want the gentle- 
man’s statement to go unchallenged, be- 
cause I think it is subject to challenge, 
and with all due respect to the gentleman 
from Iowa, I challenge his statement and 
state that he is incorrect on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not surprised that 
the gentleman would challenge my state- 
ment, but I would invite the gentleman to 
go with me to the Speaker after this ses- 
sion or at any convenient time and find 
out and ascertain for himself whether 
that has not been the unwritten rule that 
business of interest to other Members of 
the House would not be transacted once 
the House has entered upon special 
orders. 

MR. NEILAN INVITES MR. PATMAN TO A PARTY— 
MR. PATMAN REPLIES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Congress of the United States got 
into quite a discussion about junk mail. 
That is mail delivered by the post office 
at a very low price to anyone who lives 
in an apartment or a residence. Today 
I am going to talk about another type of 
junk mail. You gentlemen may have re- 
ceived a piece of it, as I did, on January 
8, 1964. It was addressed to the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PaTmaNn, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. I opened 
the envelope and, as the saying goes, I 
could hardly believe my eyes. Let me 
read to you what the beautiful, engraved 
invitation inside had to say. At the top 
of the very expensive work of art was a 
blue seal. I looked carefully and dis- 
covered it was the seal of the TJ.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Underneath this gor- 
geous seal—and I read: 

Edwin P. Neilan, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States cordially— 


Get that word “‘cordially”— 


invites you to attend a congressional recep- 
tion tc be held 


Now, gentlemen, if any of you have 
coronary troubles, please leave the 
Chamber— 
invites you to attend a congressional recep- 
tion to be held in your honor. 


And then it continues on, saying where 
it is going to be held next month, and so 
forth. 

Here is an invitation from a man who 
says of you and me—the people's repre- 
sentatives—that we are confidence 
men’’—‘conscienceless public officials“ 
“Office holders squandering money to 
perpetuate ourselves in office.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Neilan, we are “bag men,” 
“bribed by our constituents”; “patronage 
peddlers”; “gravy ladlers“; and “rich 
men’s sons on a spree,” with “squatters’ 
rights on the Treasury Department.” 
The man who has the gall to “cordially 
invite” us to a reception in our honor has 
slandered us with these—and dozens of 
other—phrases just as flattering. I am 
not exaggerating. They are in the pub- 
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lic record. He has been going up and 
down the country impugning our char- 
acters as I have just stated—and he has 
the unadulterated, unmitigated brass to 
“cordially invite” us to a reception in our 
honor. 

Here is a man who deserves an award 
for the man with the most gall for the 
year 1963. He has more than a Govern- 
ment mule. 

On previous occasions I have called 
the attention of the House to the totally 
irresponsible—and in many instances li- 
belous statemens of Mr. Edwin Neilan— 
the man who cordially invites us to a 
reception in our honor. This is the same 
Ed Neilan who has questioned our mo- 
rality and sneered at our motives. Our 
would-be host is the same fellow who 
opposes subsidies—in fact any Federal 
action that would put people back to 
work or rehabilitate our blighted areas in 
the cities and in the countryside. He 
favors only one subsidy which he never 
talks about. He loves the big bankers’ 
bonus—billions of Federal deposits to 
lend out at the “going commercial rate” 
at no charge to the banks. He loves to 
create money on the Government’s credit 
and to lend it out at 5, 7, or 8 percent 
interest, without paying the Government 
anything for the use of its credit. Paren- 
thetically, let me say that if, during the 
last 40 years, during which time we had 
two major wars and a great depression, 
the credit of our Nation had been used in 
the interest of the Government instead 
of permitting its free use by the banks, 
we would have no national debt today 
and our annual national budget would be 
billions of dollars less. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman refer 
to the same president of the chamber of 
commerce who not too long ago com- 
plimented the President upon his alleged 
program of economy and indicated that 
he might vote for the President because 
of thet economy program? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, that statement 
was short lived. He hardly got out of 
town until he repudiated it, and he has 
repudiated it many times since. You 
know, there are irresponsible people such 


as that. 


Mr. GROSS. There is not any record 
that he has been given a free expensive 
stereophonic set yet, is there? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is get- 
ting off onto another subject. I do not 
care to comment on that. It is not a re- 
eye subject to the speech I am making 
at all. 

Neither the President, his family, nor 
his friends have done anything in con- 
nection with his public service in any 
capacity that was wrong, in violation of 
law or ethical standards. That is my be- 
lief and I do not believe that statement 
will be disproved. 

President Johnson is one of our 
greatest Americans. I have known him 
since he was 12 years old and know that 
he has always lived an honorable life. 
He has a lifelong reputation for honesty 
and trustworthiness. 
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Sometime later, when the gentleman 
would like to discuss it, I shall be glad 
to do so, but not when I have a prepared 
speech that does not concern it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will try to give him 
that opportunity later in the week. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Neilan has taken a 
shocking view of the whole American 
political system. Of the voters he says: 

Anyone who is so inclined can poor mouth 
or alibi his way to the public trough * * * 
since the subsidized voter is a bought-and- 
paid-for voter. 


I hope the gentleman from Iowa is 
listening to this. This gentleman, Mr. 
Neilan, says: 

Since the subsidized voter is a bought- 
and-paid-for voter. 


He is talking about the constituents 
of the gentleman from Iowa. He is talk- 
ing about the constituents of all Mem- 
bers. He says he is a bought-and-paid- 
for voter.” 

He is also on record as saying: 

More than a thousand American communi- 
ties have lined up for political bribes * * * 
their net effect is the corruption of the elec- 
torate. 


Is Ed Neilan trying to seduce the Con- 
gress by giving this party, I wonder? Is 
he trying to bribe us with petit fours? 
It makes me think of the old jingle: 

The duchess asked me to tea 
Her rumblings abdominal 

Were simply phenomenal 

She acted as though it were me. 


You gentlemen will recall that recently 
Ed Neilan was caught with his Federal 
deposit slip showing. In remarks before 
this body, I pointed out that on October 
15, 1963, Ed Neilan's Bank of Wilmington 
held over $8,100,000 of Government 
funds and that more than this amount 
was held during most of the year—at no 
charge whatsoever to anybody but the 
taxpayers of the United States. The old 
Ebenezer Scrooge of Wilmington the next 
day came back in a prepared statement 
that attempted to muddy the waters. 
He said that the banks are “subsidizing 
the Treasury,” rather than the reverse. 
He contended that his Bank of Wilming- 
ton gave many services to the Federal 
Treasury and that there is no charge 
whatsoever for this bountiful largess 
from the goodness of Ed Neilan’s heart. 
God bless him. 

He failed to mention in his prepared 
statement that I said—and I quote from 
my remarks of a week ago: 

Most emphatically I favor a service charge 
for any service rendered to the Government 
by the banks. I want to see a fair ratio be- 
tween a reasonable profit made by banks on 
Government deposits and actual work done 
for the Government by the banks. I do not 
want a bankers’ bonanza as now exists. 


Distortion, as any thinking person 
knows, is a major part of the Neilan tech- 
nique. Of course, I said that banks 
should not be subsidized. Neilan is 
against any subsidies—except those to 
banks—but in one part of his rebuttal 
he really outdid himself. He stated that 
commercial banks should receive interest 
on their deposits in Federal Reserve 
banks. Now this is just plain preposter- 
ous for a very good reason. 
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Commercial banks do not create the 
money they deposit in Federal Reserve 
banks. These funds are created by the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Commit- 
tee for the benefit of the banks. Only 
commercial banks and the Federal Re- 
serve can create money. Others who 
attempt to create money wind up in the 
Federal penitentiary. The funds—and 
of course Ed Neilan knows this—the 
banks deposit in the Federal Reserve 
banks are the reserves of the commercial 
banking system. 

Now just as of old, as a goldsmith used 
to lend out about 10 times the amount 
of gold their customers entrusted to 
them, so does America’s commercial 
banking system lend out about 10 
times the amount of funds on reserve in 
the Federal Reserve banks. In other 
words, these deposits or reserves are 
high-powered dollars—each dollar sup- 
porting about $10 in bank loans. These 
are the dollars Ed Neilan—the man with 
the unlimited amount of gall—wants 
banks to receive interest on from the 
Federal Government. He wants banks 
to have their cake and eat it too. He 
would like to see the commercial banking 
system use somebody else’s cake to make 
loans aggregating nearly 10 times the 
dollars in the original cake. He is so 
venal, so greedy, he wants the banks to 
receive interest on the cake, which be- 
longs to the depositors of the banking 
system to begin with, who are in reality 
the taxpayers of the United States. You 
see why I have called him the Scrooge of 
Wilmington. I was not kidding. 

This happy-go-lucky fellow has a habit 
of bobbing up almost any place in the 
country, making a speech and infuriating 
a goodly number of those he talks to. 

For example, on January 8, he turned 
up at the 41st annual meeting of the Bay 
City, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. Bay 
City is one of the many thousands of 
communities in America that has bene- 
fited through the years from the REA. 
In the course of his usual diatribe against 
the Government of the United States, he 
proceeded to give a totally distorted view 
of our Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. It is particularly amusing to note 
that he said: 

The REA takes money on which the Treas- 
ury pays 4 percent interest and lends it to 
power cooperatives for 2 percent. And that 
isn't the worst of it. Some of the rural elec- 
trical cooperatives invest money in Govern- 
ment bonds paying 3 percent plus. How's 
that for a merry-go-round ride at the tax- 
payers’ expense? 

Asks the banker from the Duchy of 
Dupont. Can you gentlemen imagine 
the gall of a man who is president of a 
bank—the Bank of Wilmington—that 
had an average of $9,680,000 of Federal 
money on deposit last year—on which 
the bank paid not 1 cent of interest— 
saying in criticism of REA loans: 

How’s that for a merry-go-round ride at 
the taxpayers’ expense? 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Was that an average 
balance of $9 million, approximately? 
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Mr. PATMAN. That is right. An 
average over the year, according to Mr. 
Neilan’s statement that Ihave. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Neilan's own statement, his 
bank invested in Government short-term 
securities yielding between 3% and 314 
percent. Thus during 1963, this gave the 
bank a return on its Government deposits 
of $314,000 to $338,000. And all during 
that time it had this $9.68 million, which, 
if turned over to the Treasury and paid 
on our national debt, would have saved 
our taxpayers about $400,000 on long- 
term securities being paid off. So there 
is where he was making over $300,000 a 
year by keeping those deposits interest 
free and at the same time it denied the 
taxpayers a saving of more than $400,000. 

Now this shell game banker tells these 
citizens of Bay City, Tex. whom he con- 
siders to be yokels—“You and I could 
get rich if you and I were on the receiv- 
ing end of such an arrangement.” So 
hopping mad were some of the people in 
Bay City that they took a half page ad 
in the Bay City Tribune with a heading, 
“Half Told Tales of Edwin P. Neilan.” 
Mayor R. C. Gusman sent me a tearsheet 
which listed the statements and half- 
truths of Ed Neilan. The ad gave the 
lie to the Neilan nonsense. Whereas he 
was against REA—as he has been against 
anything that has done the country any 
good the past 30 years—the ad played up 
the historical facts of the constructive 
work done by the REA in the Bay City 
area. It called the cooperative power 
progam one of the “greatest and most 
beneficial programs ever inaugurated in 
America,” and pointed out that rural 
electrics pay sales, property, excise, 
school, vehicle, and all other taxes, like 
any other business firm. In 1962, these 
electric systems contributed more than 
$23 million in taxes. Mayor Gusman's 
letter—like the ad—was what we might 
call a wee mite contemptuous of Neilan, 
and wound up with this sentence: 

I, for one, believe that the U.S. Govern- 


ment should withdraw all funds from Mr. 
Neilan’s bank. 


Maybe Ben Franklin had some advice 
for Ed Neilan that would be helpful: 
A slip of the foot you may soon recover 


But a slip of the tongue you may never get 
over. 


One of the funniest chapters in the Ed 
Neilan saga took place in Indianapolis 
on January 6 of this year. The president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce—talk- 
ing to the local chamber—threw posies 
all over the room. 


It is rewarding— 
He said— 


to recognize that a dynamic leadership is a 
necessary ingredient for a progressive local 
government, responsive to the needs of its 
citizens. This is most evident, here in In- 
dianapolis. You are to be complimented 
* * * emulated, by an increasing number of 
citizens looking inward to a responsible local 
solution * * * instead of outward for irre- 
sponsible and expensive Federal aid. 


He warned the good citizens of Indi- 
anapolis against the horrors of what he 
called the supermarket of subsidies de- 
signed to dazzle irresponsible shoppers. 
Indianapolis, he contended, would show 
the way. 
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No siree, Bob. Indianapolis would not 
be sucked in by Federal money. 

Now let us see what happened in In- 
dianapolis the past 12 months. I have 
received but a partial list of Federal 
monies spent in Indianapolis in 1963. 
Ed Neilan, of course, would not tell the 
good citizens of Indianapolis what would 
have happened to their city—socially, 
economically, and financially—if there 
had been no Government money spent 
in Indianapolis, but it hardly takes a 
bright man to conclude that Indianapo- 
lis would have been a disaster area. 

The SBA made 417 contract awards to 
concerns in Indiana for a total amount 
of $21,324,000. There is no breakdown 
on these figures as to cities, but it is 
estimated that a major portion went to 
the city of Indianapolis. All together, 
defense contracts for the Indianapolis 
area during the year amounted to well 
over $170 million. General Motors plants 
alone got $104 million in contracts. 

It should be noted that Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, the Army financial center, is 
located in Indianapolis. Payrolls for this 
installation have not been immediately 
obtained. 

FHA home mortgages amounted to $4.1 
million, and property improvement loans 
to $4 million. 

Federal highway assistance in Marion 
County totaled approximately $26 mil- 
lion. 

Here are a few incidental items: 230 
men were trained under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act in 3 dif- 
ferent programs; $980,000 in insured 
mortgage was secured for the Greenview 
Manor Nursing Home; $990,000 was se- 
cured as a loan for Butler University 
dormitory; $674,600 for airport improve- 
ments; $1 million in Federal grants for 
Community Hospital; $449,000 to James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital; $490,000 pur- 
chased by AID for foreign aid—com- 
panies sharing: Lilly, Accurate Products, 
Atlas Manufacturing, P. R. Mallory, 
Marmon-Herrington, and Mobile Drill- 
ing; the Army Corps of Engineers at Fort 
Harrison, $36 million. It is safe to say 
that well over $300 million of Uncle Sam’s 
money was spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Indianapolis and its environs. 

On January 8, after the visit to Indian- 
apolis by the Wilmington Rocket, Ed 
Neilan, stations WFBM—owned by 
Time-Life Broadcast, Inc.—offered their 
listeners and viewers an editorial. 


In a speech in Indianapolis this week— 


It began— 
the president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Edwin Neilan, condemned the Federal 
housing and urban renewal programs. And 
he praised Indianapolis. 

In neither case was his point well taken. 

Mr. Neilan said “the lion’s share of these 
tax dollars from Washington go to the polit- 
ical favorites, not to the victims of poverty 
and misery.” But, in his speech, he didn't 
give one example where a community that 
needed help was denied it. And he was also 
unable to give a WFBM reporter any specific 
examples. 

Mr. Neilan charged that “a major portion 
of the Federal urban renewal and public 
housing dollars are being spent in areas where 
housing is relatively good and incomes are 
relatively high.” But he failed to point out 
that local officials are the ones who decide 
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where in a community the money is used. 
Federal officials have nothing to do with it. 

He said the Federal Government’s take on 
these programs is 12 percent. But he didn’t 
mention the technical help that is given. 

And Mr. Neilan said New York City got 
the most Federal help because it was “a 
political plum of unmatched concentration.” 
But he neglected to add that it is also the 
Nation's largest city with the largest slum- 
housing problem. 

These are just some of the points he failed 
to back up with facts. There were others. 
But his worst exaggeration was in his praise 
of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Neilan said, “We maintain that these 
programs can be solved locally.” And maybe 
he’s right. 

But then he said, “as Indianapolis has 
demonstrated.” And there we take exception. 

The community’s only recent attempt to 
help low-income families obtain decent hous- 
ing is the Flanner House self-help program. 
And in it, Indianapolis has the seed of an 
idea. But, unfortunately, it’s still only a 
seed. 

As good as the Flanner House program is, 
it has provided decent housing for only 335 
families. And those families were not in the 
lowest income group. 

Indianapolis still has more than 7,600 
families living in dilapidated housing and 
another 27,000 families in deteriorating hous- 
ing. These are Bureau of the Census fig- 
ures—not ours. 

In addition, Lockfield Garden, a 748-apart- 
ment housing project opened in 1938, is still 
full. And the manager reports there are 
more than 200 families on the current wait- 
ing list for apartments. 

So, while we favor local solutions, Indian- 
apolis definitely hasn't proved it has one to 
the massive problem of slum housing. And 
the problem is getting worse all the time. 


You see how Ed Neilan won friends 
in Indianapolis—now let us take a look 
at Cleveland. A while back he attacked 
its urban renewal project which has be- 
come the pride of the whole city. After 
his noisy charges which, as usual, dis- 
torted the facts, Mayor Ralph Locher 
replied, “Horsefeathers.” The head of 
the city council, James V. Stanton, was 
not so harsh as the mayor. He only de- 
scribed Neilan’s criticism as “nonsense.” 
Even the head of the Cleveland Chamber 
couldn't take what the head of the na- 
tional chamber had mouthed. He 
pointed out that most of the projects had 
been started under the Republican ad- 
ministration of Dwight Eisenhower. 

Mr. VANIK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Texas, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, for 
his contribution today. May I point 
out with respect to the Cleveland proj- 
ect, that our urban renewal program in 
Cleveland has been sparked and acti- 
vated by the Cleveland Development 
Foundation which has as its core the 
outstanding civic leaders of the city, all 
of whom are members of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. So it seems that 
what Mr. Neilan says nationally is com- 
pletely disregarded by the local cham- 
ber of commerce which has initiated, 
endorsed, and supported the urban re- 
newal project in my city. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. The gentleman is 
a very important member of our Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. He is 
a member of the Domestic Finance Sub- 
committee that is looking into some mat- 
ters. 

If you want to find out about some- 
body, one tried and true way is to go to 
his neighbors. Let us try that on Ed 
Neilan. 

Millsboro is a small community in Dela- 
ware not far from Wilmington. In order 
to get industry to the town—which in- 
cidentally is the home of U.S. Senator 
WILLIAMS the good citizens of Mills- 
boro and the local chamber of commerce 
sought a $250,000 Federal grant for a 
much needed sewer project. The Scrooge 
of nearby Wilmington soon publicly 
claimed that subsidy salesmen came to 
Millsboro and sold the citizens on a fed- 
erally supported project that was not 
needed. Said William A. Carter, a di- 
rector of the Millsboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, regarding the mouthings of Mr. 
Neilan: 

He’s got an awfully big mouth, and what 
he is saying is just not true. 


According to a dispatch dated Sep- 
tember 7 from Millsboro in the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Bulletin, town officials 
headed by Carter had asked planning 
experts from the University of Delaware 
to help them draw up a long-range plan 
of economic improvement. The final 
plan called for an expansion of the town 
to triple its size and double its popula- 
tion. Millsboro had lost more than 500 
jobs in the last 3 years. The expansion 
was approved by referendum and the 
townsfolk voted agreement to a $600,000 
bond issue. But like lots of communi- 
ties in America, it could not foot the 
total bill without some Federal aid, so 
one grant from HEW was made for 
$87,000 and the Area Redevelopment 
Administration came through with a 
quarter of a million dollars. Speaking 
of the ARA grant, Carter said: 

Neilan implied that this was a giveaway 
from the Federal Government which the 
Federal Government came around and sold 
us on accepting. 

The fact is we approached the Federal 
Government. This is no case of log rolling 
or pork barreling or political immorality, or 
any of these other things that Neilan has 
been talking about. 

He just lowered the boom on everybody 
without discrimination. 

Now, I am a dues-paying member of the 
chamber of commerce, and I am against Nei- 
lan using his position as head of the U.S. 
chamber to spout off his own opinions. 

Some of the things he is saying are just 
ridiculous. 


Sometimes I wonder whether the di- 
rectors of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce are in accord with the president 
of that organization. If they are, what 
an indictment of American business that 
such a prominent business group should 
be so attached to such medieval eco- 
nomic, financial, and social thinking as 
that expressed by Ed Neilan. 

Let me see if we can summarize some of 
the thinking of the man who would be 
host to a party in the honor of the 
Congress of the United States. We 
have ample evidence that he slandered 
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the Congress from coast to coast. We 
have ample evidence that he has made 
vicious and unsubstantiated charges 
about practically every sector of the 
American Government that has accom- 
plished something good for the people 
of the country. He has slandered the 
voting population. He has ridiculed a 
thousand American communities and 
almost as many local chambers of com- 
merce which have sought constructive 
projects with Federal support. He has 
indiscriminately attacked all subsidies 
except one—the banker’s bonanza which 
I previously mentioned. 

One of his worst boo-boos was to at- 
tack the veterans of the United States— 
the very men who defended the Ameri- 
can capitalist system which makes the 
Bank of Wilmington possible. I will 
have more to say on this particular 
banker’s fight against the veterans in 
the near future. 

Perhaps most sinister of all is his at- 
tack against our way of life and our 
governmental processes that have 
evolved through trial and error since we 
became a free nation. 

This is the man who invites us to a 
party. If I attended, my conscience 
would bother me, and I suspect any man 
in this room who accepts will have to 
wrestle with his. I enjoy breaking bread 
with friendly people. Most Americans 
are friendly. I enjoy breaking bread 
with honorable gentlemen who do not 
distort and twist facts, and attempt to 
mislead the public. Therefore, in this 
instance, I could not accept. 

Moreover, I venture to add that the 
majority of the men in the Congress 
of the United States who have been so 
maligned by this little banker fellow 
from Wilmington will hardly be able to 
attend a party in our honor given by the 
very same man who has slandered and 
libeled us. 

In closing let me say that anyone like 
Neilan who makes sweeping, unsubstan- 
tiated, shocking charges for headlines is 
hardly the man to be the spokesman for 
American business. He certainly is not 
the man to speak for American banks. 
The day Ed Neilan would become head 
of the American Bankers Association 
should bring a gleeful editorial in 
Pravda. 

But, perhaps we are all taking Ed 
Neilan too seriously. In reality this trag- 
ic little man is hardly more than a 
dyspeptic joke. We should never lose 
sight of the fact that he really represents 
only the minority opinion of the minor- 
ity party of the United States. And that 
is as it should be, and that is why I am 
so optimistic about the future of our 
great country. I thank you. 


PANAMA 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
teletype under the leadline, “Panama 
Aid,” there is a statement that the State 
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Department said today it is consider- 
ing what to do about U.S. aid to Panama 
now that that country has broken dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of what has gone 
on here on the floor of the House before 
today by my distinguished senior col- 
league from Missouri, I think it is ap- 
propriate to include this in the RECORD, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
be included in the Recor for today from 
the United Press International. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The State Department said 
today it is considering what to do about U.S. 
aid to Panama now that that country has 
broken diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 

At the moment, a spokesman told news- 
men, U.S. aid personnel who were in Pan- 
ama are all in the Canal Zone and aid proj- 
ects are not being worked on. But there 
has been no decision on any formal suspen- 
sion of aid. 

Panama on Friday asked diplomats of the 
U.S. Embassy in Panama to leave the coun- 
try, and they were evacuated to the Canal 
Zone. A small consular staff remains at the 
Embassy handling routine administrative 
matters. 

In ousting U.S. diplomats on Friday, Pan- 
amanian Foreign Office officials said aid and 
Peace Corps personnel could remain, there 
were reports Panamanian officials said they 
hoped these programs would continue. 

But State Department Press Officer Rich- 
ard I. Phillips said today that Panamanian 
officials “did not make clear what their po- 
sition with respect to aid projects was.” 

Panama has been among the highest per 
capita recipients of U.S. economic aid in Lat- 
in America, receiving more than $100 mil- 
lion since 1946. It received $9.2 million in 
U.S. economic aid last year, which does not 
include a $1.9 million annuity for U.S. use 
of the Canal Zone. 

In the last 2 years U.S. aid programs 
have helped build 400 school classrooms, 
4,000 homes, and 150 miles of roads to con- 
nect isolated farm areas with markets. Aid 
is also included in programs for printing in- 
expensive textbooks for schools. 

The State Department reported no United 
States-Panamanian diplomat contacts over 
the weekend or today seeking a solution to 
the diplomatic break. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the UPI news 
dispatch reads further as follows: 

In ousting U.S. diplomats on Friday, Pan- 
amanian foreign office officials said aid and 
Peace Corps personnel could remain. There 
were reports Panamanian officials said they 
hoped these programs would continue. 


Now you just cannot have your cake 
and eat it too, internationally or na- 
tionally or individually in this world. 
The State Department personnel were 
evacuated to the Canal Zone from the 
Panamanian Republic and although 
some remained for administrative pur- 
poses, it should be pointed out that, cer- 
tainly, the State Department and the 
Agency for International Development 
should immediately put in escrow all 
funds and look toward discontinuing 
these to a nation that has withdrawn 
diplomatic relations from the United 
States, the principal supporter of aid, 
and the United Nations. 

The item concludes with the statement 
that— 


January 20 


The State Department reported no United 
States-Panamanian diplomatic contacts over 
the weekend or today seeking a solution to 
the diplomatic break. 


I say only, “O mores, O tempore, O 
State Department where art thou?” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina (at 
the request of Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin), 
for today, on account of official business 
with his House committee. 

Mr. Kornecay (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Gary (at the request of Mr. Stack), 
for balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

Mrs. Kee (at the request of Mr. Lo- 
NATI), for today and the balance of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITE), for the balance of 
the week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
January 27, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
February 3, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SELDEN (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
MAN), for 60 minutes, on Wednesday, 
January 22, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Evins. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SrsaL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. CURTIS. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 385. An act to extend the maximum ma- 
turity of certain Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteed or insured home loans to 35 years; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1547. A letter from the President, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, Inc., transmitting the 35th 
annual report of the operations of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1963, pursuant to section 3 
of the act of Congress approved on May 7, 
1928, as amended (22 U.S.C. 278a) (H. Doc. 
No. 260); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

1548. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report relative to the 
number of officers above the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander who received flight pay 
for the 6 months ending December 1963, pur- 
suant to Public Law 301, 79th Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1549. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, relative to the number 
of officers in the Coast Guard above the rank 
of lieutenant commander who received flight 
pay during the 6-month period July 1 to 
December 31, 1963; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1550. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the annual report of 
the Secretary of Defense on “Reserve Forces” 
for the fiscal year 1963, pursuant to section 
279 of title 10, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1551. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the 13th annual 
report on the operations of the Selective Serv- 
ice System for the period ending June 30, 
1963, pursuant to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

1552. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil Defense, government of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the annual report 
for the Office of Civil Defense for fiscal year 
1963, transmitted through the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, pur- 
suant to Public Law 686, 81st Congress; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1553. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1963, pursuant to the act of May 7, 1928 (22 
U.S.C. 278a); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1554. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on an unn procurement initi- 
ated for 9,000-British-thermal-unit air con- 
ditioners by the Department of the Army; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1555. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
“Statistics of Natural Gas Companies, 1962”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1556. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a proposed amendment 
to the concession contract with the Ozark 
Bath House Co., Hot Springs National Park, 
pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1557. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to provide for the disposition 
of judgment funds and other tribal funds 
now on deposit to the credit of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1558. A letter from the national corpora- 
tion agent, Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc., transmitting a copy 
of the financial statement of the Legion of 
Valor of the United States of America, Inc., 
pursuant to Public Law 224, 84th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1559. A letter from the Chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting the report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the calen- 
dar year 1963 on positions in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18, pursuant to Public Law 
854, 84th Congress; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 5130. A bill to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of 
the National Housing Act (relating to the 
insurance of savings and loan accounts) with 
respect to the maximum amount of insurance 
which may be provided thereunder; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1098). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8230. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
371) to liberalize the conditions of loans by 
national banks on forest tracts; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 9609. A bill to broaden the 
investment powers of Federal savings and 
loan associations, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1100). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 9655. A bill to confer upon the Federal 
Trade Commission the power and duty to 
regulate the advertising and labeling of cig- 
arettes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 9656. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to-the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 9657. A bill to confer upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the power and duty 
to regulate the advertising and labeling of 
cigarettes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 9658. A bill to alleviate certain hard- 
ships to employees in the administration of 
the Federal Employees“ Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 9659. A bill to amend the act of July 
13, 1959, to extend the period of time within 
which the actual construction of certain im- 
provements must be commenced on certain 
lands heretofore sold to the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 9660. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to 
prohibit the sales of alcoholic beverages to 
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persons under 21 years of age; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 9661. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to condemn certain property 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the 
boundary of the Castillo de San Marcos 
National Monument, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, MORSE: 

H.R. 9662. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 9663. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 9664. A bill to prohibit any guarantee 
by the Export-Import Bank or any other 
agency of the Government of payment of 
obligations of Communist countries; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by 
request) : 

H.R. 9665. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to revise the 
pension program of World War I, World War 
II, and Korean conflict veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 9666. A bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 9667. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of the Alaska 
Highway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 9668. A bill to bring under control 
the health hazards produced by the smoking 
of cigarettes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 9669. A bill to establish a Commis- 
elon on Federal Expenditure Policy; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 9670. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditure Policy; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 5 

H.R. 9671. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditure Policy; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 9672. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the State 
of California; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. Res. 611. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House that Federal monetary policies 
should not conflict with the employment ob- 
jectives of tax reductions; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 
H.R. 9673. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Karavati; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 9674. A bill for the relief of Allah P. 
Asker, Ahlam P. Asker, Talal P. Asker, Diah 
P. Asker, Samir P. Asker, and Samira P. 
Asker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 9675. A bill for the relief of Marie 

Sahely; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 
H.R. 9676. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Juana D. Dionisio; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9677. A bill for the relief of Rosa 

Ochland; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 9678. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Geyer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 9679. A bill for the relief of James L. 

Hill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 9680. A bill for the relief of Kil Ja 

Ahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 9681. A bill for the relief of Strate- 
goulas Petosa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9682. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Togni; to-the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 9683. A bill for the relief of Franca 
Fausto Stellino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 9684. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hamaka Nakamura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


636. By the SPEAKER: Petition of George 
J. Hurley, District of Columbia jail, relative 
to a redress of grievance relating to treat- 
ment in the District of Columbia jail; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

637. Also, petition of Bernard F. Harkan- 
son, Newark, N.J., relative to investigating a 
probably universal abuse of freedom of the 
press involving this country’s various news 
media; to the Committee on Rules. 

638. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to legislate to 
charge decent interest to banks wherein 
Federal deposits of Federal moneys are 
placed, since the banks loan the money at an 
interest; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

639. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to legislate to 
amend the National Bank Act of 1863, to 
force bill-collecting agencies never to charge 
more interest than 4 percent on the alleged 
debt; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

640. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to legislate to 
form the U.S. Department of Physical Sci- 
ences, at Cabinet level, to bring together all 
physically scientific and related agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

641. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to require its 
members on the Joint Committee on Printing 
to give the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Index to 
everyone who receives the Recorp, without a 
specific request being made; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

642. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking the House of Representa- 
tives to have published as a House document 
major portions of the new book, “Law, Lib- 
erty, and Psychiatry,” by Dr. Thomas Szasz; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

643. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking the House of Representa- 
tives to subscribe to the verbatim United Na- 
tions “Official Records,” for use in the House 
library; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

644. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to declaring March 4, 1964, 
a national holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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645. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the treatment of epi- 
leptics; to the Committee on Rules. 

646. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking Congress to investigate a 
blunt, candid announcement of a possible 
military takeover in America, as stated on 
page 193, “U.S. Government Organization 
Manual, 1962-63," under the official descrip- 
tion of the National War College; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

647. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., asking the House of Representa- 
tives to require its Committee on Education 
and Labor to do a House document on “Non- 
college Graduates Who Hold Influential U.S. 
Government Jobs“; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JANUARY 20, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, again we turn to 
this wayside altar of prayer; but we 
come, not that we should commune with 
Thee only at this particular time and 
place, but to so open our lives to Thee 
that Thou wilt be the companioning 
presence of every hour, facing with us 
what we face, going with us where we 
go, sustaining, guiding, correcting, em- 
powering, until our brief day’s work is 
done. 

Our Father, we cannot adequately face 
such a world and make our humble con- 
tribution to the healing of its open sores 
unless we keep untarnished our faith in 
Thy power to make even the wrath of 
man praise Thee, and in the ultimate 
victory of Thy purpose— 


Lord, in this hour of tumult; 
Lord, in this night of fears, 
Keep open, O keep open, 
Our eyes, our hearts, our ears. 


In the dear Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen: 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 16, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 

The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 

Howarp W. Cannon, a Senator from 
the State of Nevada, CLAIR ENGLE, a Sen- 
ator from the State of California, DANIEL 
K. Inouye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii, Henry M. Jackson, a Senator 
from the State of Washington, E. L. 
MECHEM, a Senator from the State of New 
Mexico, and GAYLORD NELSON, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 
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ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND REPORT OF COUNCIL 
OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 278) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE, 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith my 
Economic Report to the Congress as re- 
eee under the Employment Act of 

6. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, who, in turn, have 
had the assistance of members of the 
ag and heads of independent agen- 
cies, 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, which was pre- 
pared in accordance with section 4(c) (2) 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ments during the morning hour be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes, unless exceptions are 
allowed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CONSIDERA- 
TION OF AMENDMENT TO INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSO- 
CIATION ACT 
Mr. MANSFIELD, I ask unanimous 

consent that at the conclusion of the 

morning hour, Senate bill 2214, to amend 
the International Development Associa- 
tion Act, be made the pending business, 
and that upon completion of the morn- 
ing hour at 2 p.m., this bill remain the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the activities of that Administration; to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


REPORT OF JOINT DOD-NASA COMMITTEE ON 
INSTRUMENTATION SHIPS 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 


1964 


Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Joint DOD-NASA Com- 
mittee on Instrumentation Ships, dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1964 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 
REPORT ON FLIGHT PAY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Navy 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on flight pay 
in that Department, as of January 1, 1964; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON RESERVE FORCES 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on reserve forces, for fiscal year 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON FLIGHT Pay, U.S. Coast GUARD 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
flight pay in the U.S. Coast Guard, for the 
6-month period ended December 31, 1963; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Report OF DIRECTOR oF SELECTIVE SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Selective Serv- 
ice System, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that System, for 
fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
PUBLICATION ENTITLED “STATISTICS OF NATURAL 

Gas COMPANIES, 1962” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a publi- 
cation entitled “Statistics of Natural Gas 
Companies, 1962” (with an accompanying 
document); to the Committee on Commerce. 
REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, DISTRICT 

_ OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
Defense, District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C. transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Office, for fiscal year 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON UNNECESSARY PROCUREMENT 
INITIATED FoR CERTAIN Am CONDITIONERS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the unnecessary procurement 
initiated for 9,000 British thermal units air 
conditioners, Department of the Army, dated 

January 1964 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

AUDIT REPORT on Gorcas MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
oF TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, 
Inc. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, Inc., fiscal year 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION CON- 

TRACT IN Hor SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a proposed 
amendment to the concession contract with 
the Ozark Bath House Co., to operate a 
bathhouse within Hot Springs National Park 
and obtain hot waters thereof (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF LEGION OF VALOR OF 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, INC. 

A letter from the National Corporation 
Agent, Legion of Valor of the United States 
of America, Inc., Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a financial state- 
ment of that organization, for the period 
August 1, 1962, to July 31, 1963 (with an ac- 
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companying statement); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, III., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Board, for 
the calendar year 1963 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS TO TEN- 
ANTS OF HOUSING ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS—RESOLUTION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the 
Council of the City of New York, N.Y., 
relating to income tax deductions to ten- 
ants of housing accommodations, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 275); 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
$10,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134 (a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE: 
S. 2437. A bill for the relief of Evpraksija 
A. Paunovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2438. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Yoshito Ota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 2439. A bill authorizing the project for 
harbor improvements at Honolulu Harbor 
and Barber’s Point Harbor, Oahu, Hawail; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2440. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
and Helena Bataan and their minor children 
Mordechai and Mira; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Mn. 
LER, Mr; JORDAN of Idaho, and Mr. 
MUNDT) : 

S. 2441. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Federal Expenditure Policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 2442. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the State of 
California; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2443. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Chung Chi Lee; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2444. A bill to establish a Chancery 
Center in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McINTYRE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. SMITH (by request) : 

S. 2445. A bill for the relief of Ellanore 
Edwards Simons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mrs, SMITH) (by request): 

S. 2446. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2447, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Whitestone Coulee unit of the 
Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.J. Res. 147. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the filling of vacancies in the office 
of Vice President, or in the offices of both 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 

an original resolution (S. Res. 275) pro- 
viding additional funds for the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jackson, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION _ 
ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURE POL- 
Icy 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators MILLER, JORDAN 
of Idaho, and Murr, I introduce a bill 
to establish a Commission on Federal 
Expenditure Policy, on behalf of the mi- 
nority of the Joint Economic Committee, 
a measure which has been introduced in 
the other body by Representative THOMAS 
B. Curtis, of Missouri, ranking minority 
member of the committee, and ask that 
it be appropriately referred and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Simpson in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 2441) to establish a Com- 
mission on Federal Expenditure Policy, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Srcrion 1. Recognizing the profound in- 
fluence which the composition and level of 
Federal expenditures and their relationship 
to revenues have on the Nation’s economic 
growth and stability, it is hereby declared to 
be the intent of Congress to initiate a far- 
reaching, objective and non-partisan review 
of Federal expenditure policy. In the carry- 
ing out of such review, and in the formula- 
tion of recommendations with respect 
thereto, particular consideration shall be 
given to the following— 

(1) establishing spending priorities among 
Federal programs, separating the desirable 
from those that are essential, in order to 
serve as a guide to the administration in 
drawing up the budget, particularly in years 
of expected deficits; 

(2) appraising Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to 
retard economic growth and for which ex- 
penditures should be reduced or eliminated; 

(3) improving the Federal budgeting and 
appropriations process in order to increase 
the effective control of expenditures; 

(4) examining the responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the 
Federal Government, but which could be per- 
formed better and with superior effectiveness 
by the private economy; 

(5) reviewing Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which could 
be better performed at the State and local 
levels; 

(6) improving Government organization 
and procedures in order to increase efficiency 
and promote savings, including a review of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission in order to determine how well those 
already implemented have achieved their 
purposes in practice and whether those not 
yet implemented should be given further 
consideration; and 

(7) determining policies with regard to the 
level of user charges and fees.to be made for 
special services furnished to members of the 
public by the Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURE POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses set forth in the first section of this 
Act, there is hereby established a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Federal 
Expenditure Policy (referred to hereinafter 
as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
sixteen members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government, including the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and two from 
private life who have distinguished careers in 
labor, the professions, industry, local and 
State government, or higher education; 

(2) Six appointed by the President of the 
Senate, four from the Senate, including two 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
and two members of the Finance Committee, 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Six appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, four from the 
House of Representatives, including two from 
the Appropriations Committee and two from 
the Ways and Means Committee, and two 
from private life. 

(c) Of each class of two members referred 
to in subsection (b), not more than one 
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member shall be from any one political 
party. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of sections 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(g) Nine members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


ADVISORY PANEL TO THE COMMISSION 


Src. 3. The Commission may establish an 
Advisory Panel which shall consist of per- 
sons of exceptional competence and experi- 
ence in the fields of economics and/or polit- 
ical science. Such Advisory Panel members 
shall be drawn equally from the Government, 
private industry, and nonprofit educational 
institutions, and shall be persons available to 
act as consultants for the Commission. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as it deems advisable in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services (including those of members of the 
Advisory Panel) to the same extent as au- 
thorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 
U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall make a 
comprehensive and impartial study and in- 
vestigation of the programs and policies of 
the Federal Government with a view to carry- 
ing out the purposes set forth in the first sec- 
tion of this Act. 

(b) During the course of its study and 
investigation the Commission may submit 
to the President and the Congress such re- 
ports as the Commission may consider ad- 
visable. The Commission shall submit to 
the President and the Congress a final report 
with respect to its findings and recommen- 
dations not later than January 1, 1966. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a)(1) The Commissioner or, on 
the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee thereof, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, or such member. 

(2) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any possession, or the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry 
is being carried on or within the jurisdiction 
of which the person guilty of contumacy or 
refusal to obey is found or resides or trans- 
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acts business, upon application by the At- 
torney General of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an 
order requiring such person to appear before 
the Commission or a subcommittee thereof, 
there to produce evidence if so ordered, or 
there to give testimony touching the matter 
under inquiry; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by the 
court as a contempt thereof, 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 

COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Sec. 7. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress or officers of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received in their regular 
public employment, but shall be allowed 
necessary travel expenses (or, in the alter- 
native, a per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
mileage not to exceed the rates prescribed in 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended), 
without regard to the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 835-842), the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions, or section 10 of the Act of March 3, 
1933 (5 U.S.C. 73b), and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is appli- 
cable, shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $75 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of their duties as members 
of the Commission, as provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. The Commission shall cease to 
exist days after the submission of its final 
report. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the basic 
objective of the Republican minority of 
the Joint Economic Committee in intro- 
ducing this bill is to provide the Presi- 
dent with a bipatrisan commission to 
assist him in the making of rational de- 
cisions on a variety of key questions re- 
garding expenditures. 

The war declared against the Nation’s 
poverty by President Johnson in his state 
of the Union message is a call for an 
immense, yet hazy, undertaking. Under 
the general heading of “Poverty” the 
President lumps together two very dis- 
tinct problems facing the Nation: First, 
the problem caused by our inability to 
raise the living standards of 9 million 
American families comprising 30 million 
people who today live on an annual in- 
come of $3,000 or less and of another 3 to 
5 million people who live on incomes less 
than $1,500 per year; and second, the 
Nation’s unemployed, representing close 
to 5.5 percent of the civilian working 
population or 4 million individuals. 

The percentage of families left be- 
hind as the economy moves from record 
to new record and living on incomes of 
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less than $4,000 remained at 31 percent in 
1961, according to a Chase Manhattan 
Bank study of 1963. The problem dis- 
closed by this figure may be attributable 
to a variety of causes including life-long 
experience with a slum environment and 
economic depression; lack of education 
or marketable skills; discrimination; so- 
cial and psychological factors; while un- 
employment, to a large extent, is the re- 
sult of rapid technological progress that 
some experts say is displacing as many 
as 40,000 jobs per week. 

The national problems of human 
poverty and technological unemploy- 
ment thus must be approached sepa- 
rately. The former requires funda- 
mental changes in our social and 
economic fabric over a period of years, 
the latter calls for an immediate effort 
along several key fronts—literacy and 
job training, vocational education, legis- 
lative action to eliminate discrimination 
in jobs, and better public housing. I do 
not believe that either the unemployed 
or the poor would be served by lumping 
the two problems together. 

The President has proposed to hold 
budgetary expenditures for fiscal year 
1965 at $97.9 billion, compared with $98.4 
billion in fiscal year 1964, to make room 
for $1 billion in new spending authority 
to finance his “war on poverty.” His 
effort to eliminate unnecessary or waste- 
ful expenditures from the budget would 
be immeasurably assisted with advice 
from the bipartisan Commission pro- 
posed by the Republican minority of the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

The proper allocation of limited Fed- 
eral revenues between programs repre- 
senting an investment in the Nation's 
future, expenditures required by our 
national defense and that necessitated 
to run the ordinary day-to-day opera- 
tions of the Government is a major re- 
sponsibility shared by the President and 
the Congress. While the Bureau of the 
Budget is principally responsible to as- 
sist the President in this task, it is only 
prudent that from time to time, we, as 
a nation, take stock and make a judg- 
ment as to the suitability of Federal 
programs to the problems confronting 
this Nation. 

The blue-ribbon Commission proposed 
in the bill, introduced today, would pro- 
vide the President with an independent, 
thorough, and objective appraisal of Fed- 
eral expenditure policy on the basis of 
which many long-needed reforms in the 
composition as well as in the preparation 
of the annual budget could be made. 

On January 10 the minority of the 
Joint Economic Committee sent to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing letter on this subject and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
January 10, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: As the minority members 
of the Joint Economic Committee, we have 
had a lively interest in the national eco- 
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nomic debate which was touched off when 
the late President Kennedy early last year 
submitted a program to cut taxes and in- 
crease spending at a time of already large 
budget deficits. 

In our minority views on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s 1963 annual report, we 
expressed our support of tax reduction and 
reform. At the same time, however, we 
urged the administration to undertake a 
firm and effective program of expenditure 
control and to review thoroughly the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditure policy. 

Expenditure policy—which is too often 
neglected—is at least as important as tax 
policy in its impact on our Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth and well-being. We believe 
that final passage of the tax bill by Congress 
would lend added urgency to the long-over- 
due review of expenditure policv 

In a letter to President Kennedy dated 
March 19, 1963, as well as in our minority 
views already referred to, we suggested one 
means to this end. We urged the President 
to appoint a Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditures which would 
conduct a thorough, objective, and nonpar- 
tisan review of expenditure policy. 

In a letter dated May 25, 1963, Budget 
Director Kermit Gordon rejected our sug- 
gestion. Mr. Gordon said that “established 
procedure” was satisfactory and that an ad- 
visory commission probably could not make 
“a direct or significant contribution” to re- 
solving the issues of public policy involved. 
Mr. Gordon said, in fact, that the efforts to 
such a commission “by obscuring public 
understanding as to the locus of respon- 
sibility for resolving such issues 
might well lead to an opposite result.“ 

We find Mr. Gordon’s confidence in “es- 
tablished procedure” difficult to share in 
view of the chronic budget deficits which 
plague the Government, The Commission we 
suggest would not overturn established budg- 
et procedures, but rather it would supple- 
ment and, hopefully, improve upon them. 

Mr. Gordon’s second point totally ignores 
the highly useful services performed by a 
large number of Presidential advisory com- 
missions. To name but a few, the Clay 
Commission, the Advisory Commission on 
Labor-Management Policy, the two Hoover 
Commissions, and the Randall Commission, 
have clearly made important contributions 
to the development of sound public policy. 

Since the Budget Director's letter last 
spring, public and congressional concern 
over expenditure policy has become even 
more widespread. It should be emphasized 
that this concern embraces more than simply 
the elimination of waste and inefficiency in 
Government. Once waste or inefficiency is 
identified, there is little difficulty in getting 
general -agreement to eliminate it. More 
difficult and more important in terms of 
savings is the task of continually reviewing 
the usefulness of existing programs and of 
establishing priorities among needed and de- 
sirable new programs, 

Because of this widespread concern over 
expenditure policy, we are once again put- 
ting forward our suggestion for a Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditure Policy. The 
idea has now been embodied in identical 
bills which we are introducing in the House 
and the Senate. Such a Commission would 
serve as a logical expression of your own 
concern over the level and trend of Federal 
expenditures in recent years, and we earnest- 
ly hope you will give it your full support. 
The reductions made in the estimates for 
the fiscal 1965 budget represent but a first 
step forward. It is now time to examine ex- 
penditure policy from a broader and more 
long-range point of view. It is this func- 
tion which the Commission we suggest would 
perform. 

We envision that the Commission would 
be composed of Government members, pri- 
vate citizens from business, labor, education, 
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the professions, and Members of Congress, 
equally from both parties. The work of the 
Commission, assisted by a professional staff, 
should parallel the 2-year period over which 
the pending tax bill is scheduled to take 
effect. During this period, the Commission 
should conduct studies and periodically make 
public its recommendations in the follow- 
ing areas: 

(a) Establishment of spending priorities 
among Federal programs, separating the de- 
sirable from those that are essential, in order 
to serve as a guide to the administration in 
drawing up the budget, particularly in years 
of expected deficits. 

(b) Appraisal of Federal activities in order 
to identify those programs which tend to 
retard economic growth and for which ex- 
penditures should be reduced or eliminated. 

(c) Improvement of the Federal budget- 
ing and appropriations process in order to 
increase the effective control of expenditures. 

(d) Examination of responsibilities and 
functions which are now assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government, but which could be better 
performed and with superior effectiveness by 
the private economy. 

(e) Review of Federal responsibility and 
functions in order to determine which could 
be better performed at the State and local 
levels. 

(f) Improvement of Government organiza- 
tion and procedures in order to increase 
efficiency and promote savings, including a 
review of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in order to determine how those 
already implemented have worked out in 
practice and whether those not yet imple- 
mented should be given further considera- 
tion. 

(g) Determination of policies with regard 
to the level of user charges and fees to be 
made for special services furnished to mem- 
bers of the public by the Government, 

The recommendations of an objective and 
bipartisan commission of the kind described 
should command widespread support among 
the public and within the Congress. Its pro- 
posals would offer a sound basis upon which 
to begin the reform of Federal expenditure 
policy. 

We earnestly hope you will give this rec- 
ommendation your early and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 
Jacos K. Javits. 
JACK MILLER. 

Len B. JORDAN. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Com- 
mission to be established by this bill 
would be the counterpart in the execu- 
tive branch of the Joint Committee on 
the Budget in the Congress, which was 
proposed by both the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations. In the pres- 
ent Congress, S. 537, to establish a con- 
gressional joint committee, was intro- 
duced by Senator McCLELLAN and co- 
sponsored by 76 Members of this body on 
both sides of the aisle, including myself. 
It was passed last year by the Senate for 
the sixth time and is now pending before 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The increasing inability of the Con- 
gress to deal effectively, under its long 
unchanged procedures, with the increas- 
ing complexity of the executive budget 
was highlighted by the fact that the 
session of Congress just ended required 
12 months to handle even the routine 
appropriation bills, which under the Re- 
organization Act of 1946 are expected to 
be handled by July 1 of each year. It is 
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this kind of congressional budgetary 
paralysis which the proposed joint com- 
mittee was designed to relieve, and the 
joint committee would be a valuable 
adjunct to the improved executive budget 
techniques now being proposed. To- 
gether the two bodies would assure that 
the constitutional authority of each over 
mid-20th century budgets would be 
handled with modern, rather than 18th 
century procedures. * 

One of the key contributions that the 
Commission could make in the area of 
expenditure policy reform is to take a 
careful look at the uses of the budget by 
other developed countries as a tool of 
economic policy. Countries, such as 
Sweden, have made significant contribu- 
tions to knowledge in this field by suc- 
cessfully adapting their budgets to 
stabilize the business cycle and to utilize 
it to maximize economic expansion, 
without unduly inhibiting business and 
reducing the scope of private enterprise 
in their economies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article entitled The 
Budget as a Tool of Economic Policy,” 
which appeared in the December 1963 
issue of the Of. OD Observer, the official 
publication of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BUDGET as A TOOL or Economic POLICY 

The budget has assumed new importance 
for many OECD governments in recent years. 
Acceptance of ambitious economic objec- 
tives—promoting full employment and eco- 
nomic growth without inflation—has given 
rise to a search for ways to make fuller and 


more efficient use of all economic policy tools. 


Fiscal policy is receiving particular emphasis 
because the direct controls used just after 
World War II have fallen out of favor and 
the effectiveness of monetary policy as a 
means to regulate demand has been called 
into question, particularly since the liberal- 
ization of international capital movements 
in the late fifties. Moreover, though the im- 
portance of the Government's role varies 
from country to country, it is such that the 
way in which taxes are collected and spent, 
and the size of the gap between receipts and 
expenditures have a decisive impact on the 
economy whether or not the budget is con- 
sciously used as a policy instrument. 

Although the theoretical range of possi- 
bilities available to policymakers is the same 
in every country—variations in the type and 
level of expenditure and taxation—the choice 
of measures and the way in which they are 
used are substantially different from one 
country to another. 

Some governments consider the budget 
suitable only for influencing the distribution 
of income and the allocation of resources; 
others use it as a means of stabilizing the 
short-term business cycle; and in recent 
years many countries have examined how the 
budget could be used more actively as an 
instrument to promote growth. 


THE BUDGET AND BUSINESS CYCLE 


The United States and several other OECD 
countries have tended to rely heavily on so- 
called automatic or built-in stabilizers to 
moderate the cycle. As economic activity 
falls, so do taxes with the result that posttax 
incomes decline less than pretax incomes. A 
system of progressive taxation intensifies 
this cushioning effect because a lower in- 
come is taxed at a lower rate and vice versa. 
Unemployment compensation also works 
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contracyclically: governments pay out more 
in benefits during a recession and this ex- 
penditure helps to maintain incomes. 

The U.S. Council of Economic Advisers has 
estimated that as a result of the stabilizers, 
when gross national products falls by $1 in 
the United States, private income after taxes 
falls by only 70 cents. The Council goes on 
to point out what it considers to be the limi- 
tations of the automatic stabilizers: “If the 
forces causing the downturn are strong and 
persistent, the built-in stabilizers may not 
suffice to prevent a large and prolonged reces- 
sion. Furthermore, they are blindly sym- 
metrical in their effect. When economic ac- 
tivity quickens after a slump, the rise in Fed- 
eral revenues begins immediately and slows 
the recovery in employment and incomes. 
For these reasons, the task of economic sta- 
bilization cannot be left entirely to built-in 
stabilizers. Discretionary budget policy— 
e.g., changes in tax rates or expenditure pro- 
grams—is indispensable, sometimes to re- 
inforce, sometimes to offset the effects of the 
stabilizers.” 

Sweden, perhaps to a greater extent than 
most other countries, has used discretionary 
fiscal policy to stabilize the business cycle. 
The OECD 1963 Economic Survey of Sweden 
describes the development of Swedish fiscal 
policy. 

Until the early 1930's, the budget in 
Sweden, as in most other countries, was not 
generally regarded as an instrument with 
which to influence the economy; the prevail- 
ing attitude was that the budget should be 
in balance each year. In 1937, however, 
there was a budgetary reform which made 
it possible to run a deficit (or a surplus) 
providing the budget was in balance over the 
course of a number of years, generally under- 
stood to be the business cycle. 

Since then, the attitude toward budget 
policy has changed. Today it is regarded as 
one of the most im t instruments at 
the disposal of the authorities: attention is 
concentrated on the budget’s function as a 
balancing factor in the economy as a whole, 
and the balance of the budget itself is con- 
sidered a matter of less importance. 

As in other countries, of course, the overall 
size of the budget and the structure of both 
expenditure and revenue in Sweden are de- 
termined not primarily by short-term eco- 
nomic policy needs but by other considera- 
tions. For example, decisions concerning 
expenditure are primarily related to the 
various activities with which the Govern- 
ment has been entrusted, e.g., education and 
defense. Moreover, the speed with which 
variations in expenditure and taxation can 
be made is conditioned by the principles and 
procedures of parliamentary government 
which require that the legislature approve 
budgetary decisions. But efforts have been 
made to increase the flexibility of the budget 
on both the expenditure and the revenue 
sides and to reduce the timelags that often 
make difficult the use of the budget to in- 
fluence the business cycle. 

On the expenditure side, the budget that 
is submitted to and approved by Parliament 
normally includes certain appropriations 
which are to be used only if measures to 
increase employment are required. The 
amount of these appropriations came to 
roughly $90 million (2 percent of total fixed 
investment) in the 1963 budget, In addi- 
tion, a special budget is voted every year to 
cover emergency programs of public works; 
in 1963 this budget amounted to $300 million 
(6 percent of total fixed investment and 8 
percent of ordinary budget expenditure). Of 
this sum a fifth of the funds may be spent 
by the administration on it own initiative; 
additional expenditures require the approval 
of the Parliament. 

The responsibility for use of both types of 
funds rests with the Labor Market Board 
which, on the basis of short-term forecasts 
concerning the development of employment 
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in different regions, and with a view to in- 
fluencing both seasonal and cyclical patterns 
of employment, decides when and where 
projects should be started and stopped, The 
Board, in cooperation with central and local 
government agencies, keeps ready an up-to- 
date list of emergency investment projects. 
The recent OECD study of Sweden concludes 
that “efficient techniques have been devel- 
oped to achieve contracyclical movements of 
public investment, a weapon which many 
countries have found to be particularly difi- 
cult to handle. Swedish experience in this 
field suggests that careful advance prepara- 
tion is the key to success. It is not suffi- 
cient that appropriations should be available; 
suitable projects—suitable from the point of 
view both of location and duration of execu- 
tion—must be ready to be started at short 
notice.” (The Swedish authorities estimate 
that, even after advance preparation, it takes 
a minimum of about 4 months to get a proj- 
ect going.) 

As regards revenues, changes in rates of 
taxation of personal incomes and profits 
have not generally been made for contra- 
cyclical purposes, though there have been 
certain modifications in indirect taxes. But 
the Government has developed a different 
instrument whereby taxes may be used to 
influence the timing of business invest- 
ment—an investment reserve system. Un- 
der this scheme, companies are permitted to 
declare up to 40 percent of their taxable in- 
come as an investment reserve. In doing 
so, they avoid paying taxes on this income, 
but must deposit the amount they would 
have paid in taxes with the central bank, 
which freezes the money until such time as 
the Government decides it should be in- 
vested. The rest of the investment reserve 
must be kept liquid enough to be available 
for investment when the money being held 
by the central bank is released. 

If, when the funds are released, the firm 
invests (within a time period fixed by the 
Government) both the released funds and 
those it has been holding, it can write off 
the entire sum at once and therefore avoid 
paying taxes on it altogether. In addition, 
the firm may deduct 10 percent of the sum 
from its taxable income for the year if it is 
used in accordance with the decisions of the 
authorities. 

In the United Kingdom, the Radcliffe com- 
mittee concluded in 1959 that “the impor- 
tance attached to the use of fiscal measures, 
particularly the budget balance, has been 
one of the fundamental innovations of the 
postwar period. The main reliance of the 
Treasury for the regulation of the pattern 
and total of effective demand has, at least 
since 1948, been on fiscal measures, mone- 
tary measures being regarded as having only 
@ supporting role.” 

Until recently, changes in taxation were 
made only with the prior approval of Parlia- 
ment, ordinarily on budget day or, in a crisis, 
in a supplementary budget. In 1961, how- 
ever, the Government was given power to 
change certain indirect taxes by 10 percent 
in either direction, providing the action were 
approved by Parliament within 21 days. 

In late 1962 and early 1963 the Govern- 
ment announced a number of budgetary 
measures that would normally have been de- 
layed until budget day. Investment allow- 
ances were raised, extra Government capital 
expenditure announced, postwar credits re- 
leased in advance, and higher unemployment, 
pension, and other social security benefits 
announced. 

A study of Austrian experience between 
1953 and 1962 shows that, by comparison 
with most other member countries’ budget- 
ary systems, that of Austria was relatively 
flexible and adaptable, with the Government 
enjoying substantial discretionary powers 
over expenditures. The Minister of Finance 
was authorized, without prior leave of Par- 
lament, to distribute any excess of actual 
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over budgeted receipts among expenditure 
items as he saw fit. Or he could refrain 
from spending such receipts, although the 
ordinary budget was not, in principle, to be 
brought into surplus. The scope for discre- 
tionary Government action thus provided 
was considerable since actual tax receipts 
were normally significantly higher than those 
envisaged in the budget. 

The Government had even greater discre- 
tionary authority over expenditure in the 
extraordinary budget, which could be varied 
up or down at the discretion of the Minister 
of Finance. These expenditures were pro- 
vided for in a 10-year program set up in 1953 
and designed primarily with an eye to contra- 
cyclical policy needs. The $400 million ap- 
propriated for the program in 1953 was used 
up by 1960, mostly for building roads. Since 
1960 such expenditure has been voted on a 
year-to-year basis. 

The same budgetary flexibility did not ex- 
tend to changes in taxation, whether direct 
or indirect. These require Parliament's con- 
sent, which, of course, takes time; moreover, 
in Austria as in some other countries, pub- 
lic opinion regards taxation as a poorly suit- 
ed instrument for short-term demand man- 
agement, chiefly because it is thought that 
tax increases will result merely in a corre- 
sponding expansion in Government expendi- 
ture. There were, however, a number of tax 
cuts during this period as a result of parlia- 
mentary action. 

The Austrian case illustrates some of the 
difficulties that countries can experience in 
attempting to use fiscal policy. In its 1963 
review of the Austrian economy the OECD, 
commenting on the use of the budget for 
cyclical stabilization, noted that “while the 
Austrian authorities were highly successful 
in countering the cyclical slack in 1958, con- 
siderable difficulties were experienced in 
properly timing the reversal of the expan- 
sionary budgetary policy.” Prompt action, 
the report continues, was taken by the budg- 
etary authorities when a slack became appar- 
ent in 1958, and the existence of a long-term 
investment program enabled the delay to be 
kept to a minimum in starting contracyclical 
public works. In 1960, however, when the 
need for a stimulus from the budgetary side 
had definitely disappeared, the road construc- 
tion program proved difficult to reverse, as did 
capital transfers to the private sector. 

The Austrian Government has also experi- 
enced difficulties of a legal nature which are 
not uncommon among OECD member states; 
for parliamentary privileges in the matter of 
Government budgets were hard won and are, 
for good and proper reasons, not lightly to be 
relinquished. In many countries there 1s 
permanent legislation which governs such 
matters as the balance of the budget (in 
some cases the law requires not only that 
overall Government expenditures and re- 
ceipts should be balanced, but that there 
should be a balance of some particular seg- 
ment of the accounts, such as current trans- 
actions). In governments organized along 
federal lines, the law may require that the 
states as well as the federal government play 
a role in budget determination. This is true, 
for example, in Germany where the Länder 
must approve changes in income taxation. 
In the Austrian case, some of the Govern- 
ment's discretionary powers were found to be 
unconstitutional in December 1962. 

GROWTH AND THE BUDGET 

The increasing importance attached to 
growth as an objective of economic policy 
may lead some countries to reshape fiscal 
practices; in many cases the existing fiscal 
system was developed to meet conditions 
which have radically changed and which in 
the present context may actually hamper 
growth. - 

In some countries, the budget has already 
been integrated with long-term growth plans 
and consciously used to that end. In Nor- 
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way, for example, the budget in the less- 
developed districts. With Government ap- 
proval in certain cases private firms may es- 
tablish tax-exempt funds to be used in these 
districts. The Government has also used 
its investment in infrastructure to influence 
the location of investment, though the na- 
tionalized sector is still relatively modest, 
accounting is continuously used to influence 
the level and pattern of investment. Judg- 
ing that private savings alone would be in- 
adequate to finance the level of investment 
considered desirable for growth, the Govern- 
ment itself has undertaken to provide the 
savings by maintaining a level of taxation 
that was relatively high compared to other 
countries, the Government during the last 
decade consistently created surpluses on 
current and investment account which, in 
large measure, it channeled back to private 
business through Government-controlled 
banks at low rates of interest. There has 
been no lack of demand for the funds thus 
made available. During the 1950's, 30 per- 
cent of gross national product was devoted 
to real capital formation as compared with 
an average rate for European member coun- 
tries of about 20 percent. Of the total savy- 
ings used to finance this investment, the 
public sector provided about half. 

The Government has also used fiscal policy 
to influence the pattern of investment and 
its location. Until 1957, higher depreciation 
allowances were granted in sectors which the 
Government wished to encourage. New tax 
measures were taken in 1961 to encourage 
investment for only about 6 percent of em- 
ployment and 8 percent of the value added 
of total industry. 

France also has integrated the budget into 
its plan. The budgetary authorities work 
closely with the planning organisms in draft- 
ing the plan and the planners participate in 
the process of drawing up the budget which 
is discussed against the background of the 
progress made in achieving the plan’s 
objectives. 

One of the principal difficulties en- 
countered in gearing the budget to growth 
objectives is that budgets are traditionally 
approved annually, yet a plan ordinarily re- 
quires long-term commitments for invest- 
ment projects. To reconcile this conflict, the 
French employ a technique authorized by a 
decree of 1959 which utilizes so-called 
program authorizations and payment cred- 
its. The program authorization fixes the 
amount that can be spent on an investment 
program over the course of several years. 
It is approved along with the yearly budget 
but remains in force after the year is up, 
namely until it is canceled or revised. The 
payment credit sets forth what part of the 
total investment expenditure can be spent 
during the current year. It is also approved 
with the budget on an annual basis. 
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A DIPLOMATIC CENTER FOR THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, for 
myself and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to create a chancery pre- 
cinct or diplomatic center in the District 
of Columbia. Within the boundaries of 
such a center foreign governments could 
construct buildings or rent space for the 
conduct of their business of diplomatic 
representation. Social and recreational 
facilities might be provided for the diplo- 
matic corps. Businesses and charities 
with oversea interests might construct 
Offices. Tour facilities could be provided 
for students and others visiting Washing- 
ton to learn about this country and its 
foreign relations. 

My bill would grant to the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency of the District of 
Columbia the power to condemn up to 30 
acres for this purpose» The Senate has 
passed a bill, S. 628, to give the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency full urban renewal 
powers in sections of the District of Co- 
lumbia which are predominantly com- 
mercial, as well as in the residential sec- 
tions where that agency is authorized to 
act by present law. S. 628 has not yet 
passed the House of Representatives, 
where the use of urban renewal powers 
in the District of Columbia has been 
made the subject of a searching investi- 
gation. The Senate is not being asked 
to approve the use of urban renewal pow- 
ers for any portion of the District of 
Columbia, or for any purpose, or accord- 
ing to any procedure which is unauthor- 
ized by present law or which fails to con- 
form with the Senate-passed bill, S. 628. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the 
concern of the Members of the House 
about the possibilities of abuse which in- 
here in the urban renewal power, wheth- 
er through indiscriminate removal of 
dwelling space or excessive indemnifica- 
tion payments. The creation of a chan- 
cery center would require direct guidance 
from the highest levels of government, 
including agencies responsible for the 
conduct of our foreign relations, Dur- 
ing the hearings on this bill, there will 
be ample opportunity to arrive at a clear 
understanding about any urban renewal 
problems. 

TEMPORARY USE OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
PERMITTED 

The Senate-passed bill, S. 646, would 
prevent any additional property within a 
residence district from being used as a 
chancery or business office after the date 
of passage. Our Senate committee asked 
the State Department and the District 
government to explore the feasibility of 
creating a chancery center to accommo- 
date new chanceries after the passage of 
S. 646. This would be a desirable step, 
which my bill would help to carry out. 
But it would also seem to be desirable to 
permit foreign governments awaiting 
the completion of space within the 
chancery center to occupy space in exist- 
ing buildings within residence districts 
for 2 or 3 years while offices were being 
completed in the chancery center. No 
building permits could be issued under 
the terms of S. 646, whether to en- 


large existing buildings or create new 
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ones. This would not be permitted 
under my bill either. But a foreign 
government could occupy existing 
space for up to 36 months provided 
that all such use would cease upon 
the completion of space within the cen- 
ter. The effect of this provision would be 
to impose a 3-year limit on, any lease 
which might be written by the owner of 
property for a chancery within a resi- 
dence district. The creation of the cen- 
ter would cause a shortage of prospective 
tenants and property which might be 
used during a transition period would 
soon be surplus to the needs of foreign 
governments. This represents a slight 
liberalization of the terms of the Senate 
version of S. 646, but I would hope that 
such a change would help that bill to 
meet with approval in the House. It 
would also enable some countries to solve 
their office space problems while await- 
ing completion of the chancery center. 
Otherwise, upon the passage of S. 646, 
such countries would have to locate out- 
side the District of Columbia or in spe- 
cial purpose and commercial areas where 
terms would be most disadvantageous to 


them. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day, to permit the condemnation of prop- 
erty in areas at least partly commercial, 
is in line with the provisions of S. 646. 
If the property to be condemned were to 
be residential only, the Redevelopment 
Land Agency would already have the au- 
thority under the Redevelopment Act of 
1946. The Senate has voted that chan- 
ceries should move to commercial areas. 
My bill will help to make such a move 
possible. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A CHANCERY CENTER 


Mr. President, the number of countries 
seeking to enlarge their chanceries or 
build new ones is at present about one 
dozen. As new nations become inde- 
pendent this list will grow. It is not just 
the small countries that seek chanceries. 
Larger nations on every continent seek 
to construct or lease office space in the 
next few years. The presence of their 
governments and famous international 
corporations and charities would re- 
assure the newly independent nations 
that the American people were not rele- 
gating them to any position of unim- 
portance. 

Far from being a preserve for less es- 
teemed nations, the chancery center 
could rapidly become a spot of interna- 
tional architectural distinction. It could 
make an immense contribution to the 
beautification of Washington. I would 
expect that the developer selected to ad- 
minister the project would wish to con- 
struct sufficient low-cost housing in the 
vicinity of the project to enable displaced 
families to continue to live in their famil- 
iar neighborhood. The diplomats them- 
selves are welcome in every section of 
Washington and it would not be my in- 
tention to create housing space for them 
either in the center or in its vicinity. 
There might be a club or hotel for tran- 
sients, but that is a different matter. 
One of the advantages of bringing these 
nations together in a center would be 
that services, such as secure electronic 
communications, might be made avail- 
able to the smaller countries whose fa- 
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cilities at the United Nations are increas- 
ingly burdened. For the first time they 
would be able to transmit and receive 
messages direct from Washington, with- 
out having to wait for them to be trans- 
mitted back and forth from New York. 

In summary, Mr, President, the bill I 
introduce today would lead to the erea- 
tion of a handsome international center 
in the District of Columbia. Except for 
the use of condemnation power, which 
the Senate has already approved in an- 
other bill, development would be in pri- 
vate hands without cost to the taxpayer. 
I submit that such a development would 
be welcome to all citizens of our Capital 
City, to the foreign governments con- 
cerned, and to all Americans interested 
in promoting the foreign relations of 
their country. It would be my hope that 
early hearings might be scheduled on 
this bill and that it might be passed and 
sent to the House for consideration as a 
companion measure to S. 646. Because 
of the considerable interest which this 
problem has aroused among Members of 
the Senate, I will ask that the bill be held 
at the desk for additional cosponsors un- 
til the close of business of Friday, Jan- 
uary 24, and ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be reprinted at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp and will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

The bill (S. 2444) to establish a 
chancery center in the District of Co- 
lumbia, introduced by Mr. MCINTYRE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purpose of establishing a center for 
chanceries, chancery annexes, and other 
business offices of foreign governments in 
the District of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency is 
authorized to acquire and make available 
for such purpose a contiguous tract of land 
comprising, in the aggregate, not more than 
thirty acres. In carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency is authorized to 
employ all the powers conferred on it by the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (60 Stat. 790). 

(b) The land comprising any such center 
established pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this Act shall be made available for use for 
the construction of (1) chanceries, chancery 
annexes, and other business offices of foreign 
governments, facilities for security, com- 
munications, and other services, and (2) so- 
cial and recreational facilities for foreign 
diplomats and students, clubs, and hotels 
for transient diplomats and students, of- 
fices for eleemosynary and commercial orga- 
nizations with foreign interests, and tour fa- 
cilities for visiting students and others, but 
in no event shall more than one-third of the 
land comprising such center be available for 
the uses referred to in clause 2 of this sub- 
section. 

(c) Nothing contained in the Act of June 
20, 1938 (52 Stat. 797), as amended, or in any 
other law or regulation shall prohibit the 
leasing to any foreign government of any 
building or part thereof, within a residence 
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district. established pursuant to such Act 
of June 20, 1938, for use by such govern- 
ment as a chancery, chancery annex, or other 
business office, if such government intends 
to move from such building so leased into 
facilities being planned or constructed for its 
use within the center upon the completion 
of such facilities, but in no event shall such 
government be permitted to occupy such 
building for a period in excess of thirty-six 
months. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], by request, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
requesting the proposed legislation, and 
a sectional analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and sectional analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2446) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ANDERSON (for himself and Mrs. SMITH), 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion the sum of $5,304,000,000, as follows: 

(a) From “Research and development,” 
$4,382,000,000 for the following programs: 

(1) Gemini, $308,400,000; 

(2) Apollo, $2,677,500,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $26,000,000; 

(4) Geophysics and astronomy, 
200,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$300,400,000; 

(6) Sustaining university program, $46,- 
000,000; 

(7) Launch vehicle development, $128,- 
200,000; 

(8) Bioscience, $31,000,000; 

(9) Meteorological satellites, $37,500,000; 

(10) Communication satellites, $12,600,000; 

(11) Advanced technological satellites, 
$31,000,000; 

(12) Basic research, $21,000,000; 

(13) Space vehicles systems, $38,800,000; 

(14) Electronic systems, $28,400,000; 

(15) Human factor systems, $16,200,000; 

(16) Nuclear-electric systems, $48,100,000; 

(17) Nuclear rockets, $58,000,000; 

(18) Chemical propulsion, $59,800,000; 

(19) Space power, $13,000,000; 

(20) Aeronautics, $37,000,000; 

(21) Tracking and data acquisition, $267,- 
900,000; 

(22) Technology utilization, $5,000,000. 
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(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, $281,000,000 as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California, $6,081,000; 

(2) Electronics Research Center (location 
to be inserted) , $10,000,000; 

(3) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $1 300,000; 

(4) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena 
and Edwards, California, $3,714,000; 

(5) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Cocoa Beach, Florida, $91,261,000; 

(6) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia, $4,454,000; 

(7) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland and 
Sandusxy, Ohio, $810,000; 

(8) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $25,166,000; 

(9) George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Alabama, $15,288,000; 

(10) Michoud Plant, New Orleans and 
Slidell, Louisiana, $6,534,000; 

(11) Mississippi Test Facility, Mississippi, 
$61,991,000; 

(12) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $1,804,000; 

(13) Various locations, $37,597,000; 

(14) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $15,000, 000. 
“Administrative operations”, 


(d) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items of 
a capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education, or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose 
is the conduct of scientific research, for pur- 
chase or construction of additional research 
facilities; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
will best be served by vesting title in any 
such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the United 
States will receive therefrom benefit adequate 
to justify the making of that grant. None 
of the funds appropriated for “Research and 
development” pursuant to this Act may be 
used for construction of any major facility, 
the estimated cost of which, including non- 
severable equipment, exceeds $250,000, un- 
less the Administrator or his designee has 
notified the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate of the nature, loca- 
tion, and estimated cost of such facility. 
The provisions of paragraph (g) hereof shall 
not apply to the use of research and de- 
velopment funds authorized under this para- 


h, 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, any amount appropriated for “Research 
and development” or for “Construction of fa- 
cilities” may remain available without fiscal 
year limitation. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsections 1 (a) and (c) for 
maintenance, repairs, alterations, and minor 
construction shall be used for the construc- 
tion of any new facility the estimated cost of 
which, including nonseverable equipment, 
exceeds $100,000. - 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
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(8), (9), (10), (11), (12), and (18), of sub- 
section 1(b) may in the discretion of the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, be varied upward 
5 per centum to meet unusual cost varia- 
tions, but the total cost of all work author- 
ized under such paragraphs shall not exceed 
a total of $266,000,000. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed 2 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection 
l(a) hereof may be transferred to the 
“Construction of facilities” appropriation, 
and, when so transferred, together with $30,- 
000,000 of the funds approp lated pursuant 
to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than funds 
appropriated pursuant to paragraph (14) 
of such subsection) shall be available for 
expenditure to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in 
subsection 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator 
determines such action to be necessary be- 
cause of changes in the national p 
of aeronautical and space activities or new 
scientific or engineering developments, and 
(2) he determines that deferral of such 
action until the enactment of the next 
authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with the interest of the Nation in aeronau- 
tical and space activities. The funds so made 
available may be expended to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment. 
No portion of such sums may be obligated 
for expenditure or expended to construct, 
expand, or modify laboratories and other 
installations unless (A) a period of thirty 
days has passed after the Administrator or 
his designee has transmitted to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate a written report containing 
a full and complete statement concerning 
(1) the nature of such construction, ex- 
pansion, or modification, (2) the cost there- 
of including the cost of any real estate ac- 
tion pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or modi- 
fication is necessary in the national in- 
terest, or (B) each such committee before 
the expiration of such period has trans- 
mitted to the Administrator written notice 
to the effect that such committee has no 
objection to the proposed action. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program de- 
leted by the Congress from requests as origi- 
nally made to either the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics or the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections 1(a) and 
1(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 


unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by each such committee of 
notice given by the Administrator or his 
designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action, or (B) 
each such committee before the expiration of 
such period has transmitted to the Adminis- 
trator written notice to the effect that such 
committee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer, with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act (other than funds 
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appropriated pursuant to paragraph (14) of 
subsection 1(b)), to any other agency of 
the Government whenever the Administrator 
determines such transfer necessary for the 
efficient accomplishment of the objectives 
for which the funds have been appropriated. 
Not more than $20,000,000 of the funds au- 
thorized by this Act may be transferred by 
the Administrator under this section, and no 
transfer in excess of $250,000 shall be made 
under this section unless the Adminitrator 
has transmitted to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate 
and to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics of the House of Representatives 
a written statement concerning the amount 
and purpose of, and the reason for, such 
transfer, and (1) each such committee has 
transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to that transfer, or (2) 
days have passed after the transmittal by the 
Administrator of sucħ statement to those 
committees. 

Sec 6. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1965.” 


The letter and sectional analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. ANDERSON are as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1964. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Herewith submitted 
is a draft of a bill, “To authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research and de- 
velopment, construction of facilities, and 
administrative operations; and for other 
purposes,” together with a sectional analysis 
thereof. It is submitted to the President 
of the Senate pursuant to rule VII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. 

This bill would authorize fiscal year 1965 
appropriations to be made to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in the 
sum of $5,304 million, as follows: (1) for 
“Research and development,” $4,382 mil- 
lion; (2) for “Construction of facilities,” 
$281 million; and (3) for “Administrative 
operations,” $641 million. 

Apart from differences in dollar amounts, 
the specific changes in the proposed lan- 
guage of the fiscal year 1965 authorization 
bill from the fiscal year 1964 authorization 
act are set out below. In particular, at- 
tention is invited to the provisions of sub- 
section 1(g) with respect to maintenance, 
repair, alterations, and minor construction 
projects. In fiscal year 1963, repair, altera- 
tions, maintenance, and minor construction 
were funded out of the R.D. & O. appro- 
priation. In fiscal year 1964, the former 
R.D. & O. appropriation was in effect divided 
into “Research and development” and “Ad- 
ministrative operations,” and the repair, 
alterations, maintenance, and minor con- 
struction language appeared under the “ad- 
ministrative operations’ account. In fiscal 
year 1965, it is proposed to seek similar 
appropriation act language in both the 
R. & D. and AO accounts. The projects in- 
volved will be funded either from the R. & D. 
or the AO account, depending on whether 
the project is p related, and hence 
properly attributable to an R. & D. program, 
or the project is of an administrative or 
general nature, and hence attributable to AO. 
In view of this fact, the limitation of sub- 
section 1(g) has been made applicable to 
both subsections 1(a) and l(c). Further, 
the changes in these subsections reflect a 
somewhat altered concept of minor con- 
struction, from that of the fiscal year 1964 
act, by defining such construction as in- 
cluding nonseverable equipment” instead 
of “collateral equipment,” the term used in 
the fiscal year 1964 act. This change will 
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provide a more appropriate definition of 
minor construction and will furnish needed 
flexibility in cases where minor construction 
is required to provide structures for or 
otherwise make operative severable items 
of research, testing, or operations equipment. 

1. The clause in subsection 1(a) of the 
fiscal 1964 authorization act which 
provides that $20 million may be used solely 
for implementing project Surveyor Orbiter is 
deleted. 

2. The proviso in subsection 1(a) (7) of the 
fiscal year 1964 authorization act which pro- 
vides that funds may not be obligated to 
furnish scientific or technological services 
for the exclusive benefit of persons other 
than U.S. Government agencies, except on a 
reimbursable basis, i.e., the so-called ComSat 
provision, is deleted. This proviso is unnec- 
essary since, even in the absence of such a 
provision, it is, and has been, NASA's policy 
and practice to require reimbursement in 
such circumstances. 

3. In subsection 1(a), the listing of NASA's 
22 R. & D. programs has been revised to con- 
form with the program categories currently 
in use. 

4. In the C. of F. line items, the Electronics 
Research Center has been added (with loca- 
tion to be inserted later). Also, the name 
“Launch Operations Center, Cape Canaveral, 
Florida” (subsection 1(b)(6)) has been 
changed to “John F. Kennedy Space Center, 
NASA, Cocoa Beach, Florida.” 

5. In C. of F. subsection 1(b) (4) the loca- 
tion “Edwards,” California, has been added 
to the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, line item. Also, in C. of F. subsec- 
tion 1(b) (10) the location “Slidell” has been 
added to the Michoud Plant, New Orleans, 
line item. 

6. In subsection 1(d) the word “non- 
severable” has been substitutec for the word 
“collateral,” to express the altered concept 
of minor construction discussed above. An- 
other change in this section is discussed be- 
low under item 7. 

7. The minor construction limitation of 
subsection 1(g), which applies solely to sub- 
section 1(c) in the fiscal year 1964 act, is 
made applicable to both subsections 1(a) 
and 1(c) in the proposed fiscal year 1965 bill, 
in recognition of the fact that, as stated 
above, it is proposed to seek appropriation 
language for maintenance, repairs, altera- 
tions, and minor construction in both the 
“Research and development” and in the “Ad- 
ministrative operations” accounts. Since 
this change will make the subsection 1(g) 
limitations on minor construction applicable 
to all R. & D. funds, and since it is desired to 
exclude from such limitations R. & D. funds 
used pursuant to subsection 1(d) authority, 
a new sentence has been added to the end 
of subsection 1(d), the effect of which is to 
make subsection 1(g) inapplicable to the 
use of R. & D. funds for items of a capital na- 
ture required for the performance of an R. & 
D. contract or to facility grants to nonprofit 
‘institutions of higher education or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose 
is the conduct of scientific research. 

8. The term nonseverable“ is substituted 
for the term “collateral” in subsection 1(g) 
to express the altered concept of minor con- 
struction discussed above. 

9. Subsection 1(h), relating to the Elec- 
tronics Research Center, is deleted. 

10. Subsection 1(i) requiring NASA to 
utilize design criteria and construction 
standards of General Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks, 

or the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers until 
NASA uniform design criteria and construc- 
tion standards are established is deleted, 
since it is anticipated that such NASA cri- 
teria and standards will have been promul- 
gated before the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

11. Section 6 is deleted, since by its terms 

it is permanent legislation. 
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Subsection 1(b)(2) of the proposed bill 
provides authorization for appropriation of 
$10 million for “Electronics Research Center 
(location to be inserted).” The NASA Au- 
thorization Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 141, 142) sub- 
section 1(h) provides that no funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by section 1 of that 
act may be expended for the establishment 
of an Electronics Research Center unless the 
Administrator has transmitted to cognizant 
congressional committees a detailed study of 
the geographic location of, the need for, and 
the nature of, the proposed center. This 
study is currently being prepared. Based on 
the recommendations of the study, a loca- 
tion for the center will be submitted to the 
Congress for inclusion in this line item, 

The President, in the fiscal year 1965 
budget, will recommend appropriations to 
NASA in the foregoing amounts. Section 4 
of the act of June 15, 1959 (73 Stat. 73. 75), 
provides that no appropriation may be made 
to NASA unless previously authorized by leg- 
islation; and it is the purpose of the instant 
bill to provide such requisite authorization. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration recommends that the enclosed draft 
bill be enacted. The Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that its enactment would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. WEBB, 
Administrator. 
SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL To AUTHORIZE 

APPROPRIATIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERONAU- 

TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION FOR RE- 

SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, CONSTRUCTION 

OF FACILITIES, AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPERA- 

TIONS; AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

SECTION 1 

Subsections (a), (b), and (c), as did com- 
parable provisions in the fiscal year 1964 
Authorization Act (77 Stat. 141), would au- 
thorize to be appropriated to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration the 
sum of $5,304 million, as follows: (a) for 
“Research and development,” $4,382 million; 
(b) for “Construction of facilities,” $281 mil- 
lion; and (c) for “Administrative opera- 
tions,” $641 million. Subsection 1(a) for 
“Research and development” is further sub- 
divided into 22 “line items” comprising the 
various NASA research and development pro- 
grams. Subsection 1(b) for “Construction 
of facilities,” is further broken down into 
14 “line items“ —12 locational, 1 consisting 
of a number of projects at various locations, 
and 1 for facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for. 

Subsection 1(d), as it did in the fiscal year 
1964 act, would authorize the use of appro- 
priations for “Research and development” 
for: (1) items of a capital nature (other than 
the acquisition of land) required for the 
performance of research and development 
contracts; and (ii) grants to nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is the 
conduct of scientific research, for purchase 
or construction of additional research facili- 
ties. Title to such facilities shall be vested 
in the United States unless the Administra- 
tor determines that the national program of 
aeronautical and space activities will best 
be served by vesting title in any such grantee 
institution. Moreover, each such grant shall 
be made under such conditions as the Ad- 
ministrator shall find necessary to insure 
that the United States will receive therefrom 
benefit adequate to justify the making of 
that grant. 

In either case, as in the fiscal year 1964 act, 
no funds may be used for the construction 
of a facility the estimated cost of which, in- 
cluding nonseverable equipment, exceeds 
$250,000 unless the Administrator notifies 
specified committees of the Congress of the 
nature, location, and estimated cost of such 
facility. 
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But the provisions of subsection 1(g) do 
not apply to the use of R. & D. funds au- 
thorized under this paragraph. 

Subsection 1(e), as in the fiscal year 1964 
act, would provide that any amount appro- 
priated for “Research and development” and 
for “Construction of facilities” may remain 
available without fiscal year limitation when 
so specified in an appropriation act. 

Subsection 1(f), as in the fiscal year 1964 
act, would authorize the use of not to ex- 
ceed $35,000 of “Administrative operations” 
appropriations for scientific consultations or 
extraordinary expenses, including represen- 
tation and official entertainment expenses. 

Subsection 1(g) would provide that no 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsections 
1(a) and 1(c) for maintenance, repair, al- 
teration, and minor construction may be 
used to construct any new facility the esti- 
mated cost of which, including nonseverable 
equipment, exceeds $100,000. 
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Section 2, as in the fiscal year 1964 act, 
would authorize the 5 percent upward varia- 
tion of any of the sums authorized for the 
“Construction of facilities” line items (other 
than facility planning and design) when, in 
the discretion of the Administrator, this is 
needed to meet unusual cost variations. 
However, the total cost of all work authorized 
under these line items may not exceed the 
total sum authorized for “Construction of 
facilities.” 

SECTION 3 


Section 3, as in the fiscal year 1964 act, 
would provide that not more than 2 percent 
of the funds appropriated for “Research 
and development” may be transferred to the 
“Construction of facilities” appropriation and 
when so transferred, together with $30 mil- 
lion of the funds appropriated for “Construc- 
tion of facilities,” shall be available for the 
construction of facilities and land acquisi- 
tion at any location if (1) the Administrator 
determines that such action is necessary 
because of changes in the space program or 
new scientific or engineering developments, 
and that deferral of such action until the 
next authorization act is enacted would be 
inconsistent with the interest of the Nation 
in aeronautical and space activities. How- 
ever, no such funds may be obligated until 
the Administrator or his designee has trans- 
mitted to specified committees of Congress a 
written report containing a description of 
the project, its cost, and the reason why such 
project is necessary in the national interest. 

SECTION 4 

Section 4, as in the fiscal year 1964 act, pro- 
vides that, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act— 

(1) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

(2) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by subsections 1(a) 
and 1(c), and 

(3) No amount appropriated pursuant to 
this act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 


unless (A) a period of 30 days has passed 
after the receipt by each such committee of 
notice given by the Administrator or his 
designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action, or (B) 
each such committee before the expiration of 
such period has transmitted to the Admin- 
istrator written notice to the effect that such 
commitee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 
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SECTION 5 

Section 5, as in the fiscal year 1964 act, 
would authorize the Administrator to trans- 
fer, with Bureau of the Budget approval, 
funds appropriated to NASA to any other 
agency of Government whenever the Admin- 
istrator determines such transfer is necessary 
in order to more efficiently carry out the ob- 
jectives for which the funds were appro- 
priated. However, not more than $20 million 
of such funds may be so transferred and no 
transfer in excess of $250,000 may be made 
under this section unless the Administrator 
has transmitted to specified committees of 
Congress a written statement concerning the 
amount and purpose of, and the reason for, 
such transfer, and each committee has re- 
turned a written notice to the effect that 
there is no objection thereto, or 30 days have 
elapsed since the notice was sent to the 
committees. 

SECTION 6 

Section 6 would provide that the act may 
be cited as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act, 
1965.” 


MAINTENANCE OF THE WHITE- 
STONE COULEE UNIT OF THE 
OKANOGAN-SIMILKAMEEN DIVI- 
SION, CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJ- 
ECT, WASHINGTON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Whitestone Coulee unit 
of the Okanogan-Similkameen division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, 
and for other purposes. 

This bill contains the author zing leg- 
islation for the project on which the 
Secretary of the Interior submitted a 
feasibility report on January 2, 1964. 
This is a project which is important to 
the State of Washington. It is a multi- 
ple-purpose project, providing recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, and irrigation 
benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior accompanying the feasibility re- 
port be included at this point in my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2447) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Whitestone 
Coulee unit of the Okanogan-Similka- 
meen division, Ch‘ef Joseph Dam project, 
Washington, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jackson (for himself 
and Mr. MaGcnuson), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. JACKSON 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE: The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
Whitestone Coulee unit, Okanogan-Simil- 


kameen division, Chief Joseph Dam project, 
Washington, is transmitted herewith as pro- 
vided by section 9(a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act cf 1939 (5 Stat. 1187). 

The report presents a plan to provide ir- 
rigation water supply to 2,660 acres within 
the Whitestone Reclamation District. This 
district is located in the vicinity of the town 
of Tonasket in the upper Okanogan River 
basin in northern Washington. The pro- 
posed development is multiple-purpose in 
scope, providing fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion benefits in addition to irrigation, and 
serving an area which has been designated as 
a rural redevelopment area under the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961. The proposed 
plan is engineeringly feasible and economi- 
cally justified. 

The Secretary's proposed report on this 
project was transmitted to the affected States 
and interested Federal agencies for review as 
required by law and interagency agreement. 
All comments which have been received as 
a result of this review are attached to the 
report. 

The report and copies of the comments re- 
ceived were submitted to the President on 
May 15, 1963. Enclosed is a copy of letter 
dated December 14, 1963, from the Deputy 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, which 
states that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this report to the Con- 
gress. 

It is recommended that construction of 
the Whitestone Coulee Unit, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Chief Joseph Dam 
project, Washington, be authorized as set 
forth in the attached report. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO PRESI- 
DENTIAL AND VICE PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to provide for the 
selection of a new Vice President when- 
ever there is a vacancy in the office. 

My joint resolution would provide that 
within 10 days of such a vacancy a joint 
session of Congress shall be convened 
for the purpose of selecting a new Vice 
President. The votes of a majority of 
the Members of the Senate and of the 
House in joint session, each Member hav- 
ing one vote, shall be necessary to select 
the new Vice President. 

In the event both of our highest offices 
become vacant at once, Congress would 
select within 10 days both a President 
and a Vice President. In the interim 
period, the Presidency would temporarily 
be filled according to statute as enacted 
by Congress. 

The tragic event of November 22, 1963, 
has led us all to examine more closely 
the pressing problems of presidential 
succession. The Constitution itself pro- 
vides for the Vice President to fill the 
office of President in the event of vacancy 
or disability. 

Twice in the last 20 years tragedy has 
struck, causing the Vice President to as- 
sume the highest executive office in the 
land. In these moments of national 
calamity, the viability of our system was 
ably demonstrated. For the Vice Presi- 
dent immediately took office and the 
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functions of Government continued 
uninterrupted. 

Existing law provides for a line of suc- 
cession should the Presidency and the 
Vice-Presidency both be vacant. After 
the Vice President, succession devolves 
to the Speaker of the House, then to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and 
then to members of the Cabinet in stated 
order. 

This may be a reasonable emergency 
measure to temporarily fill the office of 
President, should, by some castastrophic 
stroke, the lives of the President and the 
Vice President be taken simultaneously. 
For it is necessary that the country never 
be without a Chief Executive. 

Yet the holders of these offices, capable 
though they may be, are not selected for 
their respective positions with the 
thought in mind that the office of the 
Presidency may fall to them. Nor are 
they chosen by a method which best re- 
flects the will of all the people. Finally, 
all these offices entail responsibilities 
which may prevent their occupants from 
becoming fully conversant with all facets 
of domestic and foreign policy. Such 
knowledge is necessary to effect a smooth 
transition should the office of the Presi- 
dent become vacant. 

For these reasons it is imperative that 
there be, at all times, a Vice President 
who can participate in the functions of 
the office of the Presidency and who can 
be briefed and kept up to date on all 
important matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution 
which I introduce remedies the defi- 
ciencies in the present system of presi- 
dential succession. First, under its 
provisions, there will always be a Vice 
President who can participate on the ex- 
ecutive level in the making of and be 
briefed on all our national policies. 

Secondly, the successor to the office of 
the Vice-Presidency will be selected by 
a majority of the Members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate. 
Since these are elected by the people, it 
can truly be said that the occupant of 
this office is chosen by a process which 
reflects the popular will. 

Finally, in selecting the new Vice Presi- 
dent, attention can be focused directly on 
the awesome fact that this person may 
one day have to assume the office of the 
Presidency. Thus, the country can be 
secure in the knowledge that this office 
was filled by a person whom a majority of 
the Congress considered to be qualified 
to be President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 147) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to provide for the filling of vacan- 
cies in the office of Vice President, or in 
the offices of both President and Vice 
President, introduced by Mr. Ervin, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SecTion 1. Within ten days after the date 
on which the office of Vice President becomes 
vacant because o? the death, removal from 
Office, or resignation of the Vice President 
or the death of a Vice-President-elect before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or because of the assumption by the Vice 
President or a Vice-Pres.dent-elect of the 
powers and duties of President by reason of 
the death, removal from cffice, or resigna- 
tion of the President or the death of a Presi- 
dent-elect before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, the person discharging 
the powers and duties of President shall 
convene the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives in joint session to elect a suc- 
cessor to the office of Vice President. 

“Sec, 2. Within ten days after the date on 
which the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent both become vacant before the expira- 
tion of the term for which the President and 
Vice President were elected, the person dis- 
charging the powers and duties of President 
shall convene the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in joint session to elect a 
successor to the office of President and a 
successor to the office of Vice President, 

“Sec. 3. A quorum of each House of the 
Congress being present at a joint session 
convened under this article, a new Vice 
President, in the case of a vacancy in the 
office of Vice President, or a new President 
and a new Vice President, in the case of va- 
cancies in the offices of both President and 
Vice President, shall be chosen by majority 
vote of the Members of both Houses present 
and voting. 

“Sec. 4. A President or Vice President 
chosen under this article shall serve as such 
until the end of the term for which the 
President or Vice President whom he succeeds 
was elected. 

“Sec. 5, The Congress may provide by law 
for the designation of a person who shall 
discharge the powers and duties of President 
at any time at which there is no President or 
Vice President chosen under article II of 
this Constitution, the twelfth or twentieth 
article of amendment to this Constitution, 
or this article of amendment. Any such per- 
son shall continue to discharge those powers 
and duties until a President or a Vice Presi- 
dent is so chosen and has qualified. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States with- 
in seven years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at their 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bills (S. 2413 and S. 
2414) for the relief of Isabella Samuelli, 
which were introduced by me on Decem- 
ber 21, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate has received the nominations of 
Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, to ke 
Ambassador to Sierra Leone, and Maj. 
Gen. Fred M. Dean, of Florida, to be an 
Assistant Director, U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 


EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF 88TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may proceed for 3 or 4 minutes, in ad- 
dition to the morning-hour limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] re- 
quires neither criticism nor praise from 
the majority leader. He stands in his 
own right as a Senator. His vote is the 
equal of that of every other Member un- 
der the rules—no more, no less. He 
speaks for himself and his State, as we 
all do, as duly elected Members. 

If Senator Morse needs neither praise 
nor blame, nevertheless, I deem it a 
function of the leadership to keep the 
legislative record straight and to give 
credit where credit is due. 

It has been said that the 88th Con- 
gress has done more to make possible 
the improvement in education in this Na- 
tion than has been done in many dec- 
ades. That may or may not be exces- 
sive praise of our contribution. I shall 
leave that for others to judge. But, 
whatever credit is due us, I should like 
the Recor» to show that no single Mem- 
ber of the Senate is more responsible for 
it than is the Senator from Oregon. His 
profound understanding of the problems 
of education, his persistent and tireless 
work in behalf of the administration’s 
education program, and his persuasive 
legislative skills, particularly in confer- 
ences with the House, were an essential 
factor in the achievement. 

When all the praise and blame are for- 
gotten and when all the rancor of a su- 
perficial and ill-informed comment has 
faded, the legislative record in education 
of the 88th Congress, 1st session, will still 
be there, acting as a constructive force in 
every aspect of the Nation’s being, and 
for decades to come; and those who pause 
to think before they write or speak will 
recognize the key part which the Senator 
from Oregon, along with his committee 
colleagues, played in this great advance. 

Here, Mr. President, are some of the 
principal achievements of the 88th Con- 
gress, Ist session, in education, which the 
subcommittee of the Senator from Ore- 
gon reported and the Senate passed. 

First. Public Law 88-210, a sweep- 
ing omnibus law making possible im- 
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provements in educational opportunities 
in vocational and grade schools and col- 
leges and universities through vocational 
school aid, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and the impacted areas pro- 
grams. 

Second. Public Law 88-204, providing 
essential Federal aid for a great expan- 
sion of higher education throughout the 
Nation, through grants and loans to col- 
leges and universities for the construc- 
tion of classrooms, laboratories, and li- 
braries. 

Add to these twin measures the follow- 
ing bills which are significant supple- 
ments in any overall approach to the 
problems of education; these bills have 
passed the Senate, and now are pending 
in the House: 

First. S. 2265, the Library Services 
Act, which would bring about a greatly 
needed expansion and improvement in 
the facilities and resources of libraries 
in both rural and urban areas. 

Second. S. 569, which, by the forgive- 
ness of certain loans to students, would 
further stimulate the flow of outstanding 
potential teachers into that profession 
in all schools, colleges, and universities. 

All this, Mr. President, was accom- 
plished in one session of one Congress. 
To achieve it, the groundwork was laid 
in the 87th Congress, by the efforts of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
working in harmony with the great 
chairman of the committee [Mr. HILL] 
and the able Senator from Michigan 
Mr. McNamara]. In that session, the 
Senate actually passed precisely the leg- 
islation which the late President Ken- 
nedy sought. The fact that it was not 
enacted in that form and that there 
were frustrations had nothing to do 
with the Senator from Oregon or any of 
his colleagues. It is a mark of their 
sound judgment and persistence and 
maturity that they went on, from the ini- 
tial failure, to work out the best pos- 
sible legislative course in order to bring 
about a maximum possible accomplish- 
ment at this time. The record of the 
kind which eventually was achieved in 
the 1st session of the 88th Congress is 
achieved, not by adamancy, not by ob- 
struction, not by absenteeism, not by the 
awards or denial of tidbits of privilege 
in the Senate, but by patience, under- 
standing, and knowledge, by maturity of 
judgment and, most of all, by a passion- 
ate dedication and faithfulness to re- 
sponsibility. 

I do not know that the Senator from 
Oregon has been a power“ in the Senate, 
as some have labeled him as a kind of 
opprobium. But I do know that he has 
been a powerhouse and a workhorse in 
the Senate on legislation pertaining to 
education. Such credit as in the end 
may attach to the Senate for achieve- 
ments in education during the 88th Con- 
gress will be shared by all of us. But 
I am only too happy to state now, and 
publicly, my deep sense of gratitude and 
my highest respect for the Senator from 
Oregon, for his powerful contribution to 
leadership in bringing to fruition a great 
deal of what was closest to the heart of 
the late President Kennedy and is 
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similarly held by President Johnson—the 
improvement of the education of the 
young people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
summary of the 3-year record in the field 
of education—beginning on page 148 and 
ending on page 162 in the summary of 
3-year Kennedy record and digest of ma- 
jor accomplishments of the 87th Con- 
gress and the 88th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt is as follows: 

EDUCATION, 1961 
College housing 

S. 1922—Public Law 87-70, approved June 
30, 1961: Increased the loan authorization for 
college housing by $300 million for each of 
the 4 years beginning July 1, 1961, through 
1964, and increased the limitation for other 
educational facilities by $30 million for each 
of the same 4 years. 

Education of Blind Act amendment 

H.R. 90830—Public Law 87-294, approved 
September 22, 1961: Authorizes wider distri- 
bution of books and special instruction ma- 
terials for the blind by increasing the appro- 
priations and the functions of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. 

Scholarships—Eligibility 
S. 589—Public Law 87-153, approved Au- 


gust 17, 1961: Permits legally classified Amer- ` 


ican nationals to qualify and receive finan- 
cial assistance under the Fulbright Act for 
advanced education abroad. 

The original act limited this aid to Ameri- 
can citizens. However, through inadvertence 
or by an interpretation of the statute, the 
people of American Samoa were not consid- 
ered American citizens and, as a result, could 
not qualify for or receive financial assistance 
to continue their education abroad, as orig- 
inally contemplated by the act. 

By removal of this barrier, it is porsible 
for these people to qualify in the same 
manner as other American citizens who pur- 
sue advanced education abroad. 

Training for teachers of deaf 

S. 386—Public Law 87-276, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: This act establishes a 2-year 
program to assist in training additional 
teachers for the deaf. It authorizes appro- 
priations of $1.5 million annually to higher 
education institutions which are approved 
as training centers for teachers of the deaf. 

Provides for grants-in-aid to assist in pro- 
viding and improving courses of training and 
study and to establish scholarships for quali- 
fied persons who wish to enroll in these train- 
ing courses. 

Provides for an advisory committee, com- 
posed of persons with special knowledge and 
interest in training teachers of the deaf and 
in teaching deaf children, to review the pro- 
gram and applications for grants-in-aid. 

The national shortage of classroom teach- 
ers of the deaf began during World War II 
and has become more acute each year. It 
is the task of the teacher of the deaf to 
bridge the gap between the deaf child’s world 
of silence and the world of sound and hear- 
ing, the world of language and speech. The 
success with which a deaf child is able to 
bridge this barrier, to develop language and 
proportionately to minimize his great edu- 
cational handicap, depends upon the skill, 
the understanding, and the professional 
training of his teacher. 

War orphans education extension 


HR. 3587—Public Law 87-377, approved 
October 4, 1961: This measure provides addi- 
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tional time within which certain children 
may complete a program of education under 
the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956. The class of eligibles afforded ad- 
ditional time is limited exclusively to per- 
sons whose opportunities for an education 
under the act have been impaired by virtue 
of their residence in the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Additional time will be available to a per- 
son who had not reached his 23d birthday 
on June 29, 1956, and resided in the Philip- 
pines during all or part of the period June 
29, 1956, through June 18, 1958. 

The 1956 act provided that the educational 
assistance could be afforded only to an eli- 
gible person enrolled in a school or other 
educational institution in the United States, 
its territories, or possessions. This provision 
prohibited eligible persons residing in the 
Philippines from receiving assistance under 
the program while enrolled in a Philippine 
educational institution. In 1958, Co: 
removed this barrier by permitting the eligi- 
ble orphans to pursue their educational pro- 
gram in their home country, but failed to 
grant the additional entitlement of 36 
months to make up the original 5-year grant. 

YEAR 1962 
Armed Forces—Educational opportunities 

H.R. 7727—Public Law 87-555, approved 
July 27, 1962: Permits qualified members of 
the Armed Forces and the Public Health 
Service to accept, from nongovernmental 
sources, competitive fellowships, scholar- 
ships, or grants for educational purposes. 

Bill is intended to relax restrictions against 
Federal employees receiving contributions 
and awards as provided in the Government 
Employees’ Training Act (Public Law 85- 
507). The military now assigns many of its 
personnel to nongovernmental institutions 
for training. This bill would permit those 
persons to receive deserved honors for their 
work, which in turn would partially defray 
Government expenses in maintaining them. 

To avoid duplicate payment to a grantee, 
the bill provides if the grant pays for travel, 
quarters, etc., a reduction will be made from 
authorized Government payments. 

Captioned films for the deaf 

S. 2511—Public Law 87-715, approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1962: Raised present ceiling of 
$250,000 to $1,250,000 for the established loan 
service of captioned films for the deaf in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and authorized the Secretary to provide 
for (a) research in the use of educational and 
training films for the deaf, (b) production 
and distribution of training films for the 
deaf, and (c) training persons in the use of 
films for the deaf. 

College aid 

H.R. 6984—Public Law 87-638, approved 
September 5, 1962: Provided for a method of 
payment of indirect costs of research and de- 
velopment contracted by the Federal Govern- 
ment at universities, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions. 

Authorized contracting agencies to include 
provisions in cost-type research and develop- 
ment contracts and grants with educational 
institutions for payment of reimbursable in- 
direct costs on the basis of predetermined, 
fixed-percentage rates applied to the reim- 
bursable direct costs incurred. 

Depository libraries 

H.R. 8141—Public Law 87-579, approved 
August 9, 1932: Increased total of depository 
libraries from the present 594 to a possible 
1,174. 

Redefined “Government publication” to 
permit depositories to receive publications 
from subsidiary printing plants throughout 
the Nation, as well as from the Government 
Printing Office. 
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Authorized the Government to assume the 
cost of mailing these publications. 

Permitted, in addition to the permissible 
two depositories per congressional district, up 
to two regional depositories for each State 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Permitted depositories to dispose of un- 
wanted materials after 5 years for purposes 
of space saving. 

Present law provides for one depository 
library per congressional district. After 
much redistricting, 5 districts have 3 each, 
37 have 2 each, and 104 have none. 


Educational television 


S. 205—Public Law 87-447, approved May 1, 
1962: This bill is designed to assist, 
ma grants, in the construction of edu- 
cational television broadcasting facilities. 

Authorizes appropriations for fiscal year 
1963, and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years 
such sums, not exceeding $32 million in the 
aggregate, as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. 

Construction grants: For each project for 
the construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities there must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare an application for a grant 
containing such information regarding the 
project as the Secretary may require by reg- 
ulation, including the total cost of the 
project and the amount of the Federal grant 
requested, and it must contain assurance 
that— 

(a) the applicant is (1) an agency or of- 
ficer responsible for the supervision of public 
elementary or secondary education or public 
higher education within that State, or with- 
in a political subdivision; (2) the State edu- 
cational television agency; (3) a university 
or college deriving its support in whole or in 
part from tax revenues; or (4) a nonprofit 
foundation, corporation, or association which 
is organized primarily to engage in or en- 
courage educational television broadcasting 
and is eligible for a license from FCC for a 
noncommercial educational television broad- 
casting station; 

(b) the operation of the facility will be 
under the control of the applicant or a per- 
son who qualifies under section (a); 

(c) funds to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the facility will be available when re- 
quired; and 

(d) the facility will be used only for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Limits to $1 million the total amount of 
construction grants available to any one 
State. 

Requires applicants to advise State educa- 
tional television agencies of applications for 
grants and requires the Secretary of HEW 
to advise the agency on the disposition of 
the application. 

Authorizes the Secretary to base his ap- 
proval determinations for awarding grants 
on prompt and effective use of all available 
educational TV channels, equitable geo- 
graphical distribution, and service to the 
greatest number of people in the greatest 
number of areas. 

Limits construction grants to 50 percent of 
the amount which the Secretary determines 
will be the cost plus, plus 25 percent of the 
amount which he determines to be the neces- 
sary cost of any educational television broad- 
casting facilities owned by the applicant on 
the date of the application, thus limiting the 
total amount of the grant, in any case, to 
75 percent of the cost. Limits to 15 percent 
of any grant the amount that may be used 
to acquire and install microwave equipment, 
boosters, translators, and repeaters to con- 
nect two or more broadcasting stations. 

Requires reimbursement to the United 
States if, within 10 years after completion of 
the facility for which the grant was made, 
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the facility ceases to be used for educational 
purposes or the operator ceases to qualify. 

Requires each recipient of assistance to 
keep records of the amount and use of the 
grant, total cost of the project, any assist- 
ance from outside sources and the amount, 
and any other information required by the 
Secretary. 

Gives the Secretary of HEW and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States full 
access to all such records, documents, papers, 
ete., for the purpose of audit. 

Authorizes the Secretary of HEW and Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to consult 
and cooperate closely in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

Prohibits Federal interference in or con- 
trol over educational television broadcasting 
or over the curriculum, program of instruc- 
tion, or personnel of any educational insti- 
tution, school system, or educational 
broadcasting station or system. 

Includes Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia within the definition of the term 
“State.” 

National Science Foundation amendments 

H.R. 8556—Public Law 87-835, approved 
September 16, 1962: Eliminated the non- 
Communist disclaimer from the National 
Science Foundation Act, and instead added 
a new provision making it a crime for any 
member of a Communist organization to ap- 
ply for or to use any scholarship or fellow- 
ship awarded under the provisions of section 
10 of the act. 

Required each applicant for scholarship 
or fellowship to provide the National Science 
Foundation with a full statement of the 
crime for which he had been convicted other 
than crimes committed before reaching age 
16 and minor traffic violations for which a 
fine of $25 or less was imposed. Also re- 
quired information regarding any criminal 
charges punishable by confinement of 30 
days or more which may be pending against 
the applicant. 

Authorized the National Science Founda- 
tion to refuse or revoke any scholarship or 
fellowship award in the interests of the 
United States. 

Repealed the disclaimer affidavit require- 
ment in section 1001(f) of the National 
Defense Education Act and substituted a 
criminal penalty. Reenacted the loyalty 
oath provisions which are presently con- 
tained in section 1001(f). 

Criminal penalties under section 1001(f) 
provide for a penalty of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment of not more than 5 
years, or both, for a violation of this section. 

Added a new provision authorizing the 
Commissioner of Education to refuse or re- 
voke a fellowship award if not in the best 
interests of the United States. 


War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
H.R. 1811—-Public Law 87-546, approved 
July 25, 1962: Permits eligible beneficiaries 
under the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act to attend foreign educational in- 
stitutions under certain limited conditions. 
As originally enacted in 1955, war orphans’ 
educational assistance was not available to a 
person eligible and enrolled in a course at 
an educational institution located outside 
of the States, territories, or possessions of 
the United States, District of Columbia, or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. An 
amendment enacted in 1958 (Public Law 85- 
460) extended the program to courses pur- 
sued in the Republic of the Philippines. 
This bill does not authorize enrollment in 
foreign educational institutions other than 
in the Republic of the Philippines, directly; 
however, it does recognize the practice of 
some of our own schools of offering pro- 
grams which include prescribed study in a 
foreign educational institution (for exam- 
ple, a “junior year abroad” program), and 
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would permit an eligible person to par- 
ticipate in such a program while continuing 
to receive war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance, More specifically it authorizes such 
enrollments if (1) the subjects to be taken 
are an integral part of and fully creditable 
toward satisfactory completion of an ap- 
proved course in which the person is en- 
rolled in an institution of higher learning 
located in a State or in the Republic of the 
Philippines, (2) the tuition and fees for at- 
tendance at such foreign educational insti- 
tution are paid for by the principal institu- 
tion, and (3) the principal institution agrees 
to assume the responsibility for submitting 
to the Veterans’ Administration required en- 
rollment certificates and monthly certifica- 
tions of training as to attendance, conduct, 
and progress, 
War orphans education aid 


H.R. 9737—Public Law 87-819, approved 
October 15, 1962: Raised to 31 the present 
ceiling age of 23 when a war orphan must 
have completed his education provided sus- 
pension was due to conditions beyond his 
control. 

YEAR 1963 
Educational assistance 


H.R. 221—Passed Senate amended Decem- 
ber 10: Provides educational assistance to 
the children of veterans who are permanent- 
ly and totally disabled as a result of a serv- 
ice-connected disability arising out of active 
military, naval, or air service during a period 
of war or the induction period. Wars in- 
clude Spanish-American War, World War I, 
World War II, the Korean conflict. 

Educational training cannot exceed 36 
months for those generally between the ages 
of 18 and 23. The allowance for full-time 
training is $110 a month, $80 for the three- 
quarters time, and $50 for half-time train- 
ing. 

Exceptional children—Teachers 

S. 1576—Public Law 88-164, approved 
October 31, 1963: Title III of the Mental 
Retardation Act authorizes grants to public 
or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning to assist them in providing prcfes- 
sional or advanced training for personnel 
engaged or preparing to engage in employ- 
ment as teachers of handicapped children, as 
supervisors of such teachers, or as speech 
correctionists or other specialists providing 
special services for education of such chil- 
dren, or engaged or preparing to engage in 
research in fields related to education of such 
children. 

To carry out the purposes of this act, 
authorizes $11,500,000 far fiscal 1964; 
$14,500,000 for fiscal 1965; and $19,500,000 
for fiscal 1966. 

Authorizes the Commissioner to make 
grants to public or other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning to assist them in 
establishing and maintaining scholarships 
for training personnel preparing to engage in 
employment as teachers of the deaf. 

Authorizes $2 million to enable the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants to 
States, State or local educational agencies, 
public and nonprofit private institutions of 
higher learning, and other public or nonprofit 
private educational or research agencies and 
organizations for research or demonstration 
projects relating to education for mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, or other health 
impaired children who require special educa- 
tion. 

Authorizes the Commissioner to appoint 
special or technical advisory committees as 
he considers necessary to advise him on mat- 
ters of general policy relating to particular 
fields of education of handicapped children 
or relating to special services necessary for 
the problems involved. 
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Higher education 


H.R. 6143—Public Law 88-204, approved 
December 16, 1963: Authorized a 5-year, $1.2 
billion program of Federal grants and loans 
for construction of classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries and provides for congressional 
review at the end of 3 years. Both public 
and private schools are eligible for funds. 

Beginning with fiscal 1964, authorized #230 
million a year for matching grants to the 
States for construction, rehabilitation, and 
improvement of undergraduate academic fa- 
cilities, with 22 percent of the funds reserved 
for public junior colleges and public tech- 
nical institutes. Beginning with fiscal 1964, 
authorized $25 million and $60 million in 
each of fiscal years 1965 and 1966 for con- 
struction grants to graduate schools or co- 
operative graduate centers; and $120 million 
a year for loans to institutions for construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of both 
emg aaa and graduate academic facil- 

es. 

Grants to undergraduate colleges and pub- 
lic technical institutes will be on the basis 
of a State's per capita income and the num- 
ber of high school graduates in the State— 
with the Federal Government furnishing 40 
percent of the matching funds. For a public 
community college and public technical in- 
stitute to be eligible, the institution must 
be publicly supervised and controlled and 
offer a 2-year program beyond high school 
fully acceptable for full transfer credit to- 
ward a bachelor’s degree, or a 2-year program 
in engineering, mathematics, or the physical 
or biological sciences to train a student as a 
technician on a semiprofessional level in 
those fields. A branch of a 4-year college is 
also eligible if located in a locality away from 
the parent school. 

Grants may be made for the construction 
of undergraduate academic facilities other 
than public community colleges and public 
technical institutes with one-half of the 
funds allotted on the basis of the relative 
college and university enrollments in the 
States and one-half on the basis of the rela- 
tive enrollments of students in grades 9 
through 12 in all private and public schools 
in the States. 

To be eligible for a grant, the applicant, 
other than a public community college or a 
public technical institute, must limit the 
construction to facilities designed to be used 
for engineering, natural or physical sciences, 
mathematics, or modern languages, or as a 
library. 

Authorizes direct grants to graduate 
schools and cooperative graduate centers but 
limits the grant to one-third of the develop- 
ment costs. 

Provides the basic authority for loans to 
institutions of higher education and to 
higher education buildings agencies for con- 
struction of academic facilities. Limits the 
amount of loans in any one State to 12% 
percent of the total loans made. To be 
eligible for a loan not less than one-fourth 
of the facility's. development cost must be 
financed from non-Federal sources. And the 
applicant must haye been unable to obtain 
the loan from other sources at comparable 
rates and conditions. Loans must be secured 
and repaid within 50 years. Annual rates of 
interest will be one-fourth of 1 percentage 
point above the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing public-debt obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

In signing this bill into law, President 
Johnson said: 

“Working together, the Congress and the 
executive branch have made possible the 
enactment of a series of legislative land- 
marks in the field of education. Under these 
various measures: 

“1. We will help to provide college class- 
rooms for several hundred thousand more 
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students who will nearly double college en- 
rollment in this decade. 

“2. We will help to build 25 to 30 new 
public community colleges every year. 

“3. We will help to construct the technical 
institutes that are needed to close the gap 
in this crucial area of trained manpower. 

“4. We will help to build graduate schools 
and facilities in at least 10 to 20 major 
academic centers. 

“5. We will help to improve the quality 
of library facilities in our own universities 
and colleges. 

“6. We will increase the number of medi- 
cal school graduates and we will relieve the 
growing shortages of physicians and dentists 
and other needed professional health per- 
sonnel. 

"7. We will enable some 70,000 to 90,000 
additional students to attend college each 
year under an expanded loan program. 

“8. We will modernize and expand our 
Federal-State programs for vocational edu- 
cation in order to train for the changing 
world of work the 8 out of 10 young people 
who will never obtain a college education. 

“9. We will reduce the shortage of quali- 
fied personnel for the training and teach- 
ing of mentally retarded and other handi- 
capped children. 

“10. We will expand our manpower devel- 
opment and training program to meet the 
growing problem of untrained, unemployed 
school dropouts. 

“11. We will expand programs for teach- 
ing science and mathematics and foreign 
languages, while extending the other valu- 
able provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

“12. We will continue the program of Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construc- 
tion and the maintenance and the operation 
of schools that are crowded by the presence 
of children of Federal mnel. 

“13. And finally, we will, under legisla- 
tion to be passed shortly, provide public 
libraries for the residents of cities and coun- 
ties all over this great country who now 
have only antiquated library facilities and 
some have no libraries at all. 

“This legislation is dramatic, and it is 
concrete evidence of a renewed and con- 
tinuing national commitment to education 
as the key to our Nation’s social and tech- 
nological and economic and moral progress. 
It will help meet the demands of our econ- 
omy for more skilled personnel; it will en- 
able many more of our young people to cope 
with the explosion of new knowledge and 
to contribute effectively in a world of in- 
tellectual, political, and economic com- 
plexity. 

“But these new measures will still not do 
the whole job of extending educational op- 
portunities to all who want and can benefit 
by them, nor in meeting our growing na- 
tional needs. I, therefore, strongly urge the 
Congress to take early, positive action on the 
unfinished portion of the National Educa- 
tion Improvement Act, particularly those 
programs which will assist elementary and 
secondary schools. In addition, I urge 
prompt action on proposed programs for 
combating adult illiteracy, for expanding 
adult education, for improving the quality 
of education at all levels.” 

Juvenile Delinquency Act extension 

S. 1967—Passed Senate September 25; 
pending in House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee: Extends to June 30, 1967, the Ju- 
venile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act and authorizes appropriations of 
$10 million a year. 

The basic act— 

Authorizes the Secretary of HEW to make 
grants to State, local, or other public or 
nonprofit agencies. for projects demonstrat- 
ing improved methods for prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. 
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Authorizes the Secretary to make grants 
to agencies to develop courses of study and 
to train personnel for employment in pro- 
grams to prevent and control juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Authorizes the Secretary to make studies, 
give technical assistance and disseminate 
information pertaining to the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

So far under the program, antidelinquency 
plans have been financed in 16 communi- 
ties. Action programs have been funded in 
4 cities and special training centers for 
instructing specialists in delinquency have 
been established at 12 universities. In ad- 
dition there have been 48 grants for special 
research and instruction. 


Library Services Act of 1963 

S. 2265—Passed Senate November 26; H.R. 
4879, House Calendar: Amends the Library 
Services Act of 1956 to increase Federal aid 
for expanding public library improvements 
to urban as well as rural areas and to au- 
thorize matching grants for construction of 
public library buildings. 

Increases the authorization for public 
library improvements from $7,500,000 to $25 
million for the next 3 fiscal years. Existing 
law guarantees a minimum allotment of 
$40,000 to each State and $10,000 to Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 
This bill raises this amount to $100,000 for 
each State and to $25,000 for Guam, Ameri- 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

Adds a new title to the Library Services Act 
to provide for grants for constructing public 
libraries and authorizes the appropriation of 
$20 million for the next 3 fiscal years. 

This new title provides that the sums ap- 
propriated will be allotted among the States 
on the basis of their relative populations, ex- 
cept that each State will be first allotted 
$80,000, and $20,000 in the case of Guam, 
American, Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

The State plans for library construction 
must set forth criteria and procedures which 
are designed to insure that priority will be 
given to projects for facilities to serve areas 
having, in the judgment of the State library 
administrative agency, the greatest need for 
additional facilities and which give particular 
consideration to projects for facilities to help 
achieve the objective of developing library 
services to satisfy the needs of students of 
all ages for useful and readily accessible 
library services and materials. The plan 
must give assurances that agencies whose 
applications are denied will be given an op- 
portunity for a fair hearing. 

The plan must also provide that laborers 
and mechanics employed on these projects 
will be paid wages at rates not less than the 
prevailing wage under the Davis-Bacon Act. 


National Defense Education Act amendment 


S. 569—Passed Senate October 24; pending 
in House Education and Labor Committee: 
This bill is designed to eliminate certain in- 
equities in the National Defense Education 
Act which adversely affect education. 

Under present law, not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of a National Defense Education Act 
student loan can be canceled if the borrower, 
after graduation, becomes a full-time teach- 
er in a public elementary or secondary school. 
This bill extends this loan forgiveness clause 
to student borrowers who later teach in pri- 
vate nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools or in institutions of higher learning. 

This bill brings about another significant 
change in the National Defense Education 
Act by permitting private school instructors 
to receive the stipends now given public 
schoolteachers at special federally supported 
institutes in counseling, guidance, and lan- 
guage instruction. At present public school- 
teachers attending these institutes are eligi- 
ble to receive $75 a week and an allowance 
of $15 a week for each dependent. 
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Science and Technology Commission 

S. 816—Passed Senate March 8, 1963; pend- 
ing in House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee: Authorizes establishment of a 12- 
member Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology to study the possibilities and meth- 
ods of strengthening the Government’s con- 
tribution in promoting national security, na- 
tional p in scientific and technical 
development, world peace, and in 
maximum use of all scientific know-how and 
information by coordinating Federal re- 
search and development programs with those 
of private industry and nonprofit organiza- 
tions including educational institutions. 
This is a study bill only. 

Section 1 emphasized need for establish- 
ing a program of national policies requiring 
coordination of science and technology pro-. 
grams and operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment by reorganizing existing departments 
and agencies which relate directly to Federal 
science, scientific research, and technology. 
A national policy program could result in 
increased efficiency in establishing systems 
for perfecting a scientific information pro- 
gram and improvement in policies for re- 
cruiting, training, and using Federal scien- 
tific and engineering manpower. 

Section 2 sets out following objectives (by 
means of a study): 

Effective reorganization of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies which conduct or fi- 
nance scientific programs to insure more 
effective performance. ` 

Elimination of undesirable duplication 
and overlapping; insurance of maximum use 
of resources of private industry and non- 
profit research organizations. 

Conservation and efficient use of scientific 
and engineering manpower. 

Determine whether a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology is needed and what sci- 
entific functions in other d ts or 
agencies should be transferred to such a de- 
partment. 

Section 3 waives the application of con- 
flict-of-interest statutes for members or em- 
ployees of the Commission. 

Section 4 provides for appointment of the 
members as follows: 

Four appointed by President, two from 
executive branch now participating in sci- 
entific or technological activities and two 
from private life who are eminent in one or 
more fields of science or engineering; 

Four appointed by President of Senate, 
two from the Senate and two from private 
life qualified in science or engineering; 

Four appointed by Speaker, two from the 
House and two from private life qualified 
in science or engineering. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide for election of a 
Chairman and Vice Chairman from among 
the members; and establishes seven as con- 
stituting a quorum. 

Section 7 provides that Members of Con- 
gress and members of the executive branch 
must serve without compensation but pro- 
vides for reimbursement of expenses. The 
other members to receive $100 a day plus 
actual expenses when actually engaged in 
performing their duties in connection with 
the Commission. 

Section 8 sets out the standards for per- 
sonnel employment. 

Section 9 authorizes the Commission to 
establish an advisory panel to serve on re- 
quest. 

Section 10 requires interim reports to the 
President and to Congress when deemed ad- 
visable and requires the final report to be 
submitted by January 1, 1965. 

Sections 11-13 authorize the Commission 
to hold hearings; take testimony, and obtain 
necessary data and information from the 
Government departments and agencies on 
request of the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 
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Student trainees—Travel expenses 


S. 814—Public Law 88-146, approved Oc- 
tober 16, 1963: Authorizes payment of travel 
and transportation expenses to student train- 
ees when assigned on completion of college 
work to positions for which there is deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission to 
be a manpower shortage. Present law pro- 
vides for these expenses only if the trainee 
was promoted to a shortage category posi- 
tion following completion of college training; 
in certain cases, the student received the 
promotion prior to graduation and was pre- 
cluded from receiving travel expenses. 


Vocational education—Impacted areas—Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 


H.R. 4955—Public Law 88-210, approved 
December 18, 1963: Authorizes new match- 
ing grants to the States to expand vocational 
education programs, extends the National 
Defense Education Act, and extends the im- 
pacted areas legislation to June 30, 1965. 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


Authorizes $60 million for this fiscal year 
rising to $225 million in fiscal 1967 and sub- 
sequent years for grants ($118,500,000 for 
fiscal 1965, $177,500,000 for fiscal 1966) for— 

Vocational education for high school stu- 
dents. 

Vocational training for high school drop- 
outs or high school graduates preparing to 
enter the labor market. 

Vocational education for those who have 
already entered the labor market and need 
training or retraining for stability or ad- 
vancement. 

Vocational education for those who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps 
which prevent them from succeeding in regu- 
lar vocational education programs. These 
funds can be used to assist specialized vo- 
cational training schools maintained by the 
States for handicapped children. 

Construction of area vocational schools. 

Related services such as teacher training. 

Ninety percent of the above amounts will 
be available for grants to the States and 10 
percent will be available to the Commission- 
er of Education for grants fo% research, 
leadership training, and pilot and develop- 
mental programs designed to meet the special 
vocational education needs of youths with 
handicaps of all types of communities which 
have substantial numbers of school dropouts 
and unemployed youths. 

Establishes two new programs: (1) To cre- 
ate and operate residential vocational schools 
in large urban areas having substantial num- 
bers of high school dropouts and unemployed 
youths; and (2) a work-study program which 
will provide young people in need of part- 
time work in public institutions so they may 
earn up to $45 a month and be able finan- 
cially to undertake full-time vocational 
training. 

Authorizes an appropriation for both of 
these programs in the following amounts: 
$30 million for fiscal year 1965, $50 million 
for fiscal year 1966, and $35 million for the 
next 2 succeeding years. Directs the Com- 
missioner of Education to determine the por- 
tion of such sums for each such year which 
is to be used for the purposes of either pro- 


gram. 

Under the 90-percent formula distribution 
to the States, 50 percent will be allotted on 
the basis of their relative populations aged 
15 to 19 and their per capita income, 20 
percent on the basis of their populations 
aged 20 to 24 and their per capita incomes, 
and 20 percent on the basis of their popula- 
tions aged 25 to 65 and their per capita in- 
comes, with a minimum State amount of 
$10,000. 

For fiscal 1964, States need not match 
Federal funds but must maintain State and 
local expenditures at least equal to the 
amounts spent under the various federally 
aided programs during fiscal 1963; for fiscal 
1965 and then on, the States must match 
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Federal funds on a 50-50 basis in each of 
the use categories; however, Federal funds 
used for construction must be matched 50- 
50 in the first as well as subsequent years. 

Requires each State, to qualify for Federal 
funds, to submit a plan detailing the policies, 
administration, personal qualifications, and 
accounting procedures of the program. 

Requires that laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed under the act be paid the prevailing 
wage rates established by the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Establishes an Advisory Committee on Vo- 
cational Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Amends the 1946 George-Barden and the 
1917 Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Acts to permit funds earmarked for a specific 
occupational category to be transferred to 
any other category, to broaden the definition 
of agriculture and home economics to fit 
persons for gainful employment outside the 
farm home. Provides that distributive occu- 
pation funds, now limited to employed per- 
sons, can be used for training young people 
who are still in school or are dropouts. Per- 
mits trade and industry funds, now limited 
to occupations requiring extensive skill or 
multiple skills, to be used for vocational 
education of young people while still in high 
school to equip them for single-skilled or 
semiskilled jobs. Removes the requirement 
that one-third of any amounts earmarked 
for trades and industries be spent only for 
part-time day or night courses for already 
employed workers. 

Makes permanent the practical nurse 
training program and the area vocational 
education program. 

Requires the Secretary of HEW to appoint 
an ad hoc national Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education in 1966 and once every 5 
years thereafter to review the administration 
of the programs. 

Extension of National Defense Education Act 


Extends the National Defense Education 
Act for a 1-year period and increases present 
$30 million authorization to $125 million for 
this fiscal year, $135 million for fiscal 1965. 
Raises the present $250,000 institutional ceil- 
ing to $800,000, thus enabling many of the 
larger institutions to participate more fully 
in the program. 

Extends the National Defense Education 
Act to American Samoa; permits teachers in 
federally operated schools to receive benefits; 
and extends benefits to public elementary 
or secondary schools operated in connection 
with colleges of education or with univer- 
sities as laboratory schools or schools main- 
tained by public bodies such as State schools 
for the deaf or handicapped. 

Extends moratorium on interest and re- 
payment of principal on loans while student 
borrowers are continuing their higher edu- 
cation to cover periods during which the 
borrower attends an approved institution of 
higher education located outside the United 
States. 

Extends the forgiveness feature, under 
which up to one-half of a student loan is 
canceled for service as a public elementary 
or secondary school teacher at the rate of 10 
percent for each year of such service, to cover 
teachers in elementary or secondary oversea 
schools of the Armed Forces. 

Extends authority for financial assistance 
to strengthen science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language instruction and authorizes the 
Commissioner to reallocate to other States 
any unneeded State allotments. Repeals the 
1-year allotment holdover provision of the 
original act which is no longer needed. 
Broadens the categories of equipment and 
materials which may be purchased to include 
test-grading equipment, equipment used in 
connection with audiovisual libraries, and 
published materials relating to charts and 
maps. 

Extends the national defense fellowships 
title and grdnts the Commissioner authority 
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to fill lapsed fellowships and to provide a flat 
$2,500 allowance, less tuition charged, re- 
placing the present variable allowance to the 
institution. 

Extends the guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing programs and increases the annual ap- 
propriation authorization for grants to States 
by $2.5 million in order to finance the ex- 
tension of this program to all seventh and 
eighth grades. Increases the minimum al- 
lotment to each State from $20,000 to $50,000 
to permit a more adequate basic program in 
the less populous States. Grants the Com- 
missioner reallotment authority of unused 
funds. r 

Extends the program of establishing mod- 
ern foreign language centers and institutes 
and authorizes institutes for training teach- 
ers of pupils for whom English is a second 
language. 

Extends the program of research and ex- 
perimentation in more effective utilization of 
television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
media for educational purposes, and brings 
into this program printed and published 
materials. 

Federally Impacted Areas 

Extends the impacted areas program for 2 
years to June 30, 1965. This pr en- 
acted in 1950, relates to public school con- 
struction and operation and maintenance 
costs of public schools, where the cost im- 
pact of Federal military and civilian person- 
nel on school facilities and services can be 
met partially by Federal funds. Requests 
Secretary of HEW to transmit to Congress by 
January 1, 1965, a full report on the opera- 
tion of this program. 

In signing the bill, President Johnson said: 

“It gives me great personal satisfaction to 
approve this legislation. It will expand edu- 
cational opportunities at the grade school 
level, at the college level, and at the voca- 
tional school level. This bill, like the bill I 
approved on Monday, is dramatic evidence of 
our commitment to education as the key to 
our social and economic and technological 
and moral progress. As I said then, this Con- 
gress has justly and fully earned the title of 
the ‘Education Congress of 1963.’ It has 
enacted more significant education legisla- 
tion than any other Congress in our entire 
history. So it pleases me to congratulate 
Senator Morse and Senator HILL and Con- 
gressman PERKINS and Congressman POWELL 
and all of their colleagues, including Cabinet 
members, in this administration for their 
combined successful efforts in getting this 
legislation through the Congress and up to 
where we are signing it this morning. 

“Modern demands upon labor and industry 
require new skills and an upgrading of old 
skilis, require more education and greater 
knowledge. It has been said that we need 
over 100,000 technicians a year just to meet 
our needs in the engineering field alone but 
all our present programs combined, we are 
told, turn out a maximum not of 100,000 a 
year but only 20,000 technicians a year. We 
believe that this new law will help close this 
gap. Under this law high school students 
will be encouraged to stay in school. If 
they need financial assistance, they may re- 
ceive it under a work and study program. 
Some of the most delightful years of my 
life were spent with the work and study pro- 
gram called the NYA where thousands of 
young men in high school and college were 
brought into a work and study program, and 
some of those men are today the leaders of 
this Nation. 

“For the first time Federal funds are going 
to be available to construct new vocational 
schools. Demonstration and research proj- 
ects authorized under this law will vastly 
improve the quality of our vocational train- 
ing. Where there is severe unemployment 
and high numbers of school dropouts, spe- 
cial experimental programs of residential 
vocational education schools are authorized. 
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In addition, the amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act will make possible 
immediate loans to 70,000 needy college stu- 
dents not able to obtain such loans today. 

“Finally, the extension of the program of 
aid to schools in districts affected by Federal 
activities will permit a continuation of Fed- 
eral assistance where we have a special re- 
sponsibility. I believe that this measure, to- 
gether with a Manpower Development and 
Training Act, places us in a position to make 
a major attack on one of the most important 
obstacles to economic growth and produc- 
tivity. It is a reaffirmation of our conviction 
that education is the cornerstone of our free- 
dom.“ 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, later 
today, on my own time, I shall discuss 
at some length the latest contribution 
to yellow journalism of two of the latest 
dropouts from the school of honest 
journalism, Evans and Novak. How- 
ever, at this time, I rise to express my 
deep appreciation to the majority 
leader for the comments he has just 
made. They were unnecessary, but he 
is never guided by what is necessary or 
unnecessary when it comes to being fair. 
I appreciate it very much. I deeply 
resent the unfair attacks upon the ma- 
jority leader and upon the record of 
the present President of the United 
States when he was majority leader of 
this body. 

I believe these dropouts from honest 
journalism in the press gallery—an 
epidemic which seems to be contagious— 
are doing a great disservice to the Re- 
public by uncalled for and false attacks 
upon both the previous majority leader, 
Mr. Lyndon Johnson, and the present 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

I intend to discuss that problem later 
this afternoon, because the American 
people need to take warning that if 
they believe they are getting an ac- 
curate, honest account of the operations 
of Congress from many of those who 
are writing on the subject from the 
Senate press gallery, they could not be 
more mistaken. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
briefly, I should like to join the distin- 
guished majority leader in recognition 
of the great service which the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has rendered 
in the 88th Congress on education legis- 
lation. The sessions will be known as 
education legisiation years. The actions 
taken were substantial; and the Senator 
from Oregon was a leader in every one 
of them. He has performed a superb 
service. To me nothing is more impor- 
tant than the subject of education and 
education legislation in America. 


WHY TAXES SHOULD NOT BE CUT 
NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President’s economic report is out to- 
day. It is an interesting document. The 
President points out that for the rast 
234 years we have achieved a remarkable 
expansion of the economy. 

To quickly read some of the statistics, 
because they are impressive: 

Since 1960 the gross national product 
is up 16 percent, measured in constant 
dollars—that is, allowing for inflation— 
that is more than 5 percent a year. 
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Industrial production is up even 
more—23 percent. 

1 Civilian nonfarm jobs are up 2% mil- 
on. 

Personal income is up $70 billion, or 
17 percent. 

Corporate profits are up 44 percent. 

Net income per farm for 1963 is up al- 
most $375, or 12 percent. 

Total after-tax income of the Ameri- 
can people is up $56 billion, or 16 per- 
cent. 

Real disposable income per family is 
up more than $600, or 8 percent. 

The President points out that the $100- 
billion rise in output in 234 years has no 
parallel, that never before have we 
achieved anything like this in peacetime 
economic annals. 

The $56 billion in labor income is also 
unparalleled. Glowing statistics of a 
booming economy are exactly why taxes 
should not be cut at this time. 

The timing of a tax cut could hardly 
be worse. Of all the times to cut taxes 
and deliberately deepen the Federal def- 
icit, the middle of a soaring, booming 
expansion period is the worst. 

The President tells the Nation that the 
$100 billion rise in output in the past 2% 
years knows no parallel in our peace- 
time economic annals; that we are now 
enjoying the biggest and one of the 
longest peacetime economic expansions 
in our history. 

And yet with the tax cut we plan a 
deficit of more than $4 billion. If we 
cannot balance the budget now, we will 
never balance it. 

The tax cut will contribute little or 
nothing to two great economic problems 
that confront America: unemployment 
and low farm income. 

The unemployed will be left out of the 
tax cut because they have no income to 
be taxed now. Few of them will find jobs 
through the economic stimulation of the 
tax cut because unemployment is con- 
centrated so heavily among the unskilled 
and minority groups. 

The overwhelming majority of farmers 
pay no Federal income taxes because 
they have no net taxable income. They 
will be left out of any tax cut. And cer- 
tainly the tax cut will not significantly 
increase the demand for food. 

The elderly also will be excluded from 
the tax cut. The Treasury has reported 
that 80 percent of those over 65 pay no 
Federal income taxes. 

That the Congress will pass the tax cut 
by an overwhelming vote within the next 
few weeks is sure, and it is also sure that 
it will be a popular action. But we will 
be throwing away the antirecession 
weapon we should rely on when the busi- 
ness cycle turns down. We are going to 
have business cycles as long as we have 
a free economy. Fiscal policy should be 
used to level out the peaks and valleys of 
the boom and gloom; not to elevate the 
peaks and leave no steam behind Gov- 
ernment action to stimulate the Govern- 
ment out of recession. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL CITES A 
WATERY WASTE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
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excellent editorial entitled “A Watery 
Waste,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal for Friday, January 17, 1964, 
which highlights what I believe is one 
of the most serious extravagances of 
our Government in paying out taxpayer 
money for Federal projects that cannot 
be justified. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Watery WASTE 


Many in Congress are naturally quite sen- 
sitive about charges of pork-barrel waste. 
How can anyone, they say in effect, call it 
wasteful to spend money for such projects as 
water-resources development? 

Senator Proxmire, of Wisconsin, a strong 
critic of the pork barrel, has now provided 
one interesting part of the answer to that 
question. He has inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an analysis by Prof. Robert 
Haveman of Grinnell College, Iowa, which 
shows more than 61 billion of waste, or 
nearly 45 percent of the total under con- 
sideration, in Corps of Engineers programs. 

The study embraces 147 water projects, in 
10 selected States, underway between 1947 
and 1962. Many of them are found to repre- 
sent a misallocation of national resources. 

As Mr. Haveman explains it, the 
investment criterion used by the Federal 
Government has been increasingly scru- 
tinized in the work of professional econo- 
mists. Some studies question the very con- 
cept of the benefit-cost ratio, the statistical 
formula which attempts to measure the par- 
ticular undertaking’s investment outlays 
against its probable returns to the Nation, 
Others raise doubts about some of the 
variables used in the benefit-cost formula. 

All this is highly technical, but in brief 
what Mr. Haveman has done is subject the 
selected projects to other evaluation tech- 
niques which the economists believe are 
closer to reality than the Government's. 

On the basis of one such test, 84 of the 147 
projects should have been rejected. On the 
basis of another, 60 fail to pass the efficiency 
requirement; it is this evaluation which 
yields the nearly 45 percent of wastage of 
Federal funds. 

Moreover, Senator Proxmire thinks the 
situation is even worse than that. The esti- 
mates assume that the additional lands 
brought into the production of surplus farm 
crops by these projects are of value to the 
Nation, whereas, in fact the taxpayer has to 
pay to take the crops off the market. 

If the estimates, says the Senator, “had 
valued this crop production as worthless, 
which it certainly is, the overwhelming 
majority of these projects would have to be 
classified as wasted.” Thus the waste of 
money is compounded by confusion of policy; 
with one hand the Government tries to curb 
farm surpluses while with the other it en- 
courages them. 

Doubtless the officials concerned would de- 
fend their cost and benefit computations, 
but the development of these other criteria 
raises questions about the validity and objec- 
tivity of present formulas. There is even a 
bill in one of the congressional committees 
which would revise the benefit-cost ratio; 
in Mr. Proxmire’s view, it would leave less 
justification for all this seemingly indiscrim- 
inate spending. 

Such criticism, after all, is not just a 
blanket charge of waste, but a scholarly ex- 
amination of particulars. It is a frui 
area of investigation for those in Govern- 
ment who are seriously seeking ways to 
economize. 

Until this sort of spending is curtailed, the 
taxpayer can be sure, as Mr, Proxmme puts 
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it, that literally billions of his dollars will 
be squandered. And too much of the Na- 
tion’s resources diverted into a watery waste. 


QUALITY STABILIZATION WILL 
HELP SAVE AMERICA’S SMALL 
TOWNS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 1 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
excellent editorial published in the 
Shawano, Wis., Leader, of December 21, 
1963, supporting the much-beleaguered 
quality stabilization bill. It ably points 
out the great merit the bill possesses, es- 
pecially for American small towns. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALLTOWN BOON 


A bill known as quality stabilization now 
before Congress is not only solidly backed 
by a major portion of America’s nearly 2 
million retail businessses, but is notable for 
the support given it by Members of Con- 
gress who understand the importance of 
widespread retail competition. 

Much of the efficiency of chain stores is 
due to their being sheltered from price com- 
petition within the private brands they fea- 
ture most. Likewise, independent retail 
business, with its fundamentally low costs 
and local flexibility can be expected to show 
a marked increase in competitiveness once 
quality stabilization becomes operative. 
The measure will give the legitimate mer- 
chants a form of strength big chains and 
catalog houses now enjoy. 

This will help the consumer with invigo- 
rated competition between different stores 
and different lines of goods, and should cre- 
ate more opportunity for the public to 
choose goods on both merit and price with- 
out the confusion and deception which now 
prevails in many places as to what is a fair 
price. 

A favorable effect on the tax rolls in the 
towns and cities of most congressional dis- 
tricts is one important side effect to be 
expected, because quality stabilization will 
arrest the continuing decline in the number 
of independent retail establishments in the 
country. This decline, according to the 10th 
national sample census of retail distribution, 
conducted by Audits and Surveys Co., con- 
tinues to hit hardest in the smaller towns. 

Thus quality stabilization stands out as a 
boon to America’s rural and suburban towns 
and should have the full support of their 
civic-minded residents. Of course, they 
should let their Congressmen know that they 
want quality stabilization to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration of rural America. 


SALUTE TO FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in sharp 
contrast to many nations, the United 
States never has employed a national 
police force. Through nearly 2 centuries, 
our people have felt such an institution 
would imperil cherished rights and un- 
dermine our concept of liberty. 

At the same time, our country has 
recognized the need for coordinated law 
enforcement in broad fields which ex- 
ceed local, county, or State jurisdictions. 
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By evolutionary processes, we have 
created and strengthened a conscientious 
and unique agency in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation which has compiled an 
unmatched record for effectiveness and 
reliability in acting against criminals 
whose duty it is to apprehend. A notable 
instance of the speed and diligence which 
motivate the FBI was the recent solu- 
tion of the kidnaping of Frank Sinatra, 
Jr. 

The gratitude of countless Americans 
for the determination and competence of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
for the conscientious administration of 
its personnel by Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, as personified in the Sinatra 
case, was expressed in a recent editorial 
in the San Diego Union which I ask to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Dec. 
17, 1963] ; 
FBI IN HIGH GEAR 

The remarkable speed with which the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation acted so suc- 
cessfully in the Frank Sinatra, Jr., kidnaping 
case is a classic example of skilled crime in- 
vestigation. 

The victim was released unharmed, the 
ransom money was recovered almost to the 
dollar and three suspects were taken into 
custody within a few hours. 

The San Diego bureau of the FBI, under 
the direction of E. C. Williams, played a par- 
ticularly significant role in the affair with 
the arrest of a principal suspect and recovery 
of nearly $50,000 of the ransom in Imperial 
Beach. 

In his long tenure as chief of the FBI, 
J. Edgar Hoover has developed the world’s 
most efficient crime-investigating organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hoover and the men who work 
with him deserve the thanks of all Americans 
for the protection they afford us. 


MONTANA'S DISTINCTIVE 
HERITAGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
much has been written and said about 
the fact that 1964 is a big year for Mon- 
tana. It marks the 100th anniversary 
of Montana’s establishment as a terri- 
tory, the 75th anniversary of its state- 
hood, and the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of its most outstanding painter, 
Charles M. Russell. 

One of the more eloquent and descrip- 
tive pieces about Montana’s distinctive 
heritage was contained in a recent edi- 
torial in the Signal Butte, the newly cre- 
ated student newspaper of the Custer 
County High School of Miles City. The 
piece, entitled “Centennial Begins,” was 
written by Editor Karen Will ams. 

Miss Williams has captured in a mere 
five paragraphs the atmosphere and ex- 
citement, the grandeur and scope, of a 
young land at its best. With a power of 
expression which would do credit to more 
experienced writers, she has committed 
to paper the thoughts of all Montanans 
who have a deep feeling for their State. 
I commend its reading to all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial by Miss Williams 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Miles City (Mont.) Signal Butte, 
Jan, 17, 1964] 
CENTENNIAL BEGINS 
(By Karen Williams) 

The world was progressing nicely. America 
was a young giant, puffing out its muscled 
chest to thwart the thrust of sharpened 
bayonets and the pain of “The War Between 
Brothers.” Lincoln was President, the tall 
pine, still lean and straight, but beginning 
to wither a bit and unsuspecting the power 
of the seed of hatred that would finally fell 
him. 

James Ashley was a Member of the House 
of Representatives at the Nation’s Capitol 
and was chairman of the Committee on 
Territories. As such, he had a deep interest 
in the West. It was he who introduced a 
bill to create a new territory in 1864. It was 
he who proposed the name, one that had ap- 
peared in the works of Livy, the old Roman 
historian and the Latin Vulgate Bible. The 
name he chose was Montana, from the 
Latin “montanus” meaning “mountainous.” 

Thus, a new territory was born to the Na- 
tion, a territory that equalled as lustily and 
loudly as the angriest infant brought into 
the world. Here were the roughest and 
toughest of Americans, grizzled trappers, 
satisfied with the territory as it was—sparse- 
ly populated and a land of furs, and red 
men turned savage, their hatred of the 
whites growing as the West's population 
boomed, and ragged miners’ huts grew up be- 
neath their “shining mountains”, somehow 
dulling their brilliance. The yellow, knee- 
deep prairie grass was accented now by the 
grouped cemeteries of buffalo, bones glowing 
chalk white through the swirling, dry dust. 
And the savage turned to face the inevitable 
tide. 

One hundred years have passed and Mon- 
tana has grown to young maturity. The 
territory is observing a birthday in 1964, 
celebrating the golden years gone by and 
those yet ahead. This year is not only the 
“Big Sky” country’s centennial, but its 75th 
anniversary of statehood, the centennial of 
mining in Butte, the centennial of Montana 
cities, Helena and Bozeman, and the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the cowboy artist 
Charles M. Russell, as well. 

The treasure State, “Big Sky” country, the 
“Land of Shining Mountains,” whatever its 
nickname, Montana is the year round vaca- 
tion land, from its golden plains to its high- 
est peak—from the stark beauty of its wind- 
swept prairies to the mysterious, looming and 
maiestic glory of the Rockies. This is the 
year for Montana—and Montanans. A glori- 
ous year of celebration and boasting and fire- 
works, but, most of all, a time of great honor 
and a deep sense of pride in our wonderful, 
rugged and shining State—truly the land of 
the Big Sky. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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APPROPRIATION OF SNAKE RIVER 
WATER FROM IDAHO TO TRANS- 
FER TO LOS ANGELES 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in October of 1963, representatives 
of the city of Los Angeles made public 
a tentative plan to appropriate Snake 
River water from Idaho and transfer it 
to Los Angeles. 

Such a plan met with immediate and 
determined resistance in Idaho. At that 
time, I said: 

I regard this particular plan of the city of 
Los Angeles to transfer 2.4 million acre-feet 
of water from the Snake River near Twin 
Falls to the Colorado River, via a 519-mile- 
long aqueduct to Lake Mead, as having the 
greatest potential threat of any I have ex- 
amined. I think all Idahoans should become 
familiar with this brazen proposal so that 
we can better defend our water resources. 

Such a plan is not new. Back through the 
years we have resisted various proposals to 
raid Idaho’s greatest resource by the thirsty 
Southwest. 

Proponents of this plan are aggressive and 
well financed, not only to employ competent 
engineers, lawyers, and economists, but to 
finance the building of such a project as 
well. Selfishly, they defend California’s right 
to all of its own water, even to the extent 
of honoring county of origin preference in 
California water rights, while they search 
thirstily and aggressively for water from 
any other source that might be available 
without due consideration to the rights of 
the State so raided. 

California still has undeveloped water re- 
sources of its own, 


Exhaustive studies have demonstrated 
there is ample prospect for solving the 
water shortage problems of Southern 
California with California’s own un- 
developed water resources. The results 
of these studies are available. They 
clearly indicate there is sufficient natural 
water in California to meet all future 
water needs within that State. 

In addition to California’s own un- 
developed water, there are ample sup- 
plies in other coastal areas, including the 
Columbia River. I have seen prelimi- 
nary plans by a private engineer for 
transferring a larger volume of Columbia 
River water to the arid Southwest in 
quantity sufficient to meet all needs. 
Such a proposal merits further study. 
Someday, water from this source alone 
could be made available for this purpose. 

In the meantime, the city of Los An- 
geles plan should be dropped from fur- 
ther consideration because Snake River 
water is not available, when ultimate de- 
velopment of basin of origin is considered. 

As a matter of fact, the Upper Snake 
River Basin has never been considered a 
water surplus area. Future irrigation 
demands within the basin will require all 
the water that can be made available un- 
der sound conservation practices. 

In answer to my inquiry, Mr. Harold 
T. Nelson, Director, region 1, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Boise, Idaho, has written a 
letter to me reporting on this matter of 
water supply and demand in Snake River 
Valley. 

Mr. Nelson’s thorough report in this 
letter points up the fact, clearly and un- 
mistakably, that Snake River water must 
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be eres for basin of origin develop- 
ment. 

Idahoans will resist all efforts to raid 
our precious water resources. The city 
of Los Angeles plan is unsound and im- 
practical for the simple reason that the 
water is not available for transfer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Nelson’s letter printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Boise, Idaho, January 14, 1964. 
Hon. Len B. JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag SENATOR JORDAN: You have asked for 
direct comments that this office can make 
concerning the so-called Snake-Colorado 
River diversion plan as proposed by the De- 
partment of Water and Power of the City of 
Los Angeles, to supplement the preliminary 
analysis furnished to the Committee of Nine 
in our letter of November 27, 1963, with copy 
to your office. 

I am sure that no one would wish to deny 
southern California the use of surplus 
waters wherever they may occur for the legiti- 
mate needs not only of Los Angeles, but for 
the Southwest area. It is our belief, based 
upon our knowledge of Snake River Basin, 
that the proposed Snake-Colorado diversion 
is a unilateral proposal based largely on re- 
connaissance data, is entirely premature, and 
in view of the extreme importance of the 
matter, entirely overlooks the need for a 
comprehensive analysis of all other similar 
opportunities for the utilization of unde- 
veloped water resources both within Cali- 
fornia and in other west coastal areas where 
a water surplus will exist after all ultimate 
local potentials are provided for. 

The urgency on the part of the city of Los 
Angeles for proposing a specific Snake-Colo- 
rado River diversion plan at this time is not 
clearly understood, particularly in view of 
the fact that (1) the Upper Snake River 
Basin has never been considered a water 
surplus area in terms of ultimate develop- 
ment, and (2) in consideration of the above- 
mentioned fact that there are water surplus 
areas, including northern California, that 
could support water diversions to southern 
California without detriment to the develop- 
ment of the basin of origin. 

The Los Angeles plan involves the diver- 
sion of 2.5 million acre-feet of water from 
the Snake River at the Thousand Springs 
site located northwest of Twin Falls to the 
Lower Colorado River Basin, with the possi- 
bility of delivering 1.2 million acre-feet of 
water to Lake Havasu and 1.2 million acre- 
feet to southern California via the existing 
Colorado River aqueduct. The Los Angeles 
plan provides for construction of Thousand 
Springs Dam and Reservoir, with a capacity 
of 350,000 acre-feet (elevation 3,000 feet) 
on the Snake River between Twin Falls and 
Hagerman, and diverting 2.5 million acre- 
feet of water south to Lake Mead on the 
Lower Colorado River. The plan would re- 
quire a 519-mile-long aqueduct system, 
pumping plants to raise the Snake River 
water from elevation 3,000 feet at Thousand 
Springs Reservoir to the 6,100-foot level near 
the Nevada-Idaho boundary, a reregulation 
reservoir near the terminal end of the aque- 
duct, and a series of powerplants through 
which the water would drop into Lake Mead. 
The total static pumping head would be 
3,100 feet, while the total drop into the 
powerplants would be 4,518 feet. 
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The only data available to this office con- 
cerning the Snake River diversion plan are 
contained in the brief October 1963 report 
prepared by the city’s department of water 
and power. The report appears to be of pre- 
liminary reconnaissance nature, contains no 
data to support the feature cost estimates, 
with no breakdown whatsoever on associated 
right-of-way annual operating costs, and a 
great many other items that would require 
careful and detailed analysis. The analysis 
made by this office is, therefore, necessarily 
strictly Iimited to the Snake River hy- 
drologic situation and water supplies avail- 
able for possible diversion in consideration 
of present and long-range development po- 
tentials in Idaho, as well as other down- 
stream areas, Although no cost analysis and 
comparative estimates of the Los Angeles 
plan are possible, we have strong reasons to 
believe that the costs are underestimated and 
that there would be serious operation prob- 
lems that will introduce additional costs not 
rec in their report. Therefore, we 
can only conclude at this stage that the ma- 
jor argument advanced by the city of Los 
Angeles proposal that it is more economical 
than some other alternate is not valid and 
not supported by the report. 

We believe, however, that it would not be 
necessary to devote undue time and expense 
to any cost analysis of this particular plan 
for the overriding reason that available wa- 
ter resources in Snake River at the proposed 
point of diversion will not permit this diver- 
sion to be made, as will be explained below, 
without serious detriment to existing as well 
as potential developments in the basin of 
origin. 

All hydrologic data used in the Los Angeles 
report appear to have been taken from a 
1961 report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Corps of Engineers, entitled 
“Upper Snake River Basin.” Plate 46 of 
the 1961 Bureau-Army joint report is repro- 
duced as plate 1 of the Los Angeles report, 
and is apparently relied upon as supporting 
the following quoted conclusion from page 
11 of the Los Angeles report: “The attached 
plate 1 is based upon information in the 
joint report showing present and future 
average flows of the Snake River below Twin 
Falls from which it is apparent that a future 
surplus of water exists at all areas below 
Hagerman, Idaho.” 

I should now point out two fundamental 
erroneous assumptions that apparently were 
made in the Los Angeles report in the inter- 
pretation of plate 46 above referred to, A 
correct application of the plate 46 hydrologic 
data to the irrigation and other upper Snake 
River Basin development potentials above 
the proposed point of diversion, as listed 
elsewhere in the 1961 Bureau-Army Report, 
will demonstrate conclusively that the pro- 
posed diversion cannot be made without 
serious detriment to the basin of origin. 

The first erroneous assumption is the use 
of a chart of average annual flows without 
taking into consideration variations by years 
and by months of the year to support a pro- 
posed continuous diversion of some 3,450 
cubic feet per second of unregulated flow at 
the diversion point. 

The second er oneous assumption may be 
due, in part, to a lack of clarity of the legend 
on plate 46. The chart is a schematic repre- 
sentation of average annual present (in 
this case 1960) flows at various points on up- 
per Snake River, as compared to estimated 
depleted flows at the same points for an as- 
sumed future level of basin development 
associated with a selected group of specific 
projects outlined in table 20 of the summary 
report. The future level appearing on the 
chart and discussed in the report is not the 
ultimate level, but was intended to reflect 
fiows that would prevail when the projects 
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listed in the joint report are developed. 
These projects are largely considered feasible 
under present-day criteria, and are con- 
sidered to reflect a level of development 
which could be expected to be achieved by 
about the year 2000. However, the report 
also lists ultimate potential developments 
not represented on plate 46, which could 
utilize the total flow of Snake River, includ- 
ing groundwater inflow above the proposed 
point of diversion. Further reference will be 
made later in this letter to the ultimate level 
of development considered necessary to pro- 
tect the Snake River Basin. Nonetheless, 
before even introducing an ultimate level of 
Snake Basin development, an analysis of run- 
off by months for a critical year demon- 
strates that the proposed diversion could not 
be made. For example, the ave age flow at 
the downstream Murphy gage for July of 
1961, under existing conditions, was only 
6,200 cubic feet per second, and under esti- 
mated 1985 conditions of upstream irrigation 
development would be about 5,000 cubic feet 
per second. Immediately downstream there 
are requirements of about 1,800 cubic feet 
per second for the proposed Federal Mountain 
Home division, Snake River project, on which 
a State permit has been granted, and 340 
cubic feet per second for the existing 
Owyhee project pumps. Thus, under 1985 
conditions, there would be a deficit of over 
600 cubic feet per second in making the pro- 
posed diversion, even if the river were com- 
pletely dried up, which, of course, is im- 
cal 


practical. 

Additional i-rigation developments beyond 
those envisioned by 1985, both upstream and 
downstream from Thousand Springs, will, of 
course, take place. Estimated additional ir- 
rigation developments subsequent to 1985 
and by 2010 would reduce Snake River flows 
at the Murphy gage and downstream points 
by 1,000 cubic feet per second below those 
shown for 1985 level of development. 

The 1934-35 water year has been consid- 
ered to be the critical year for Snake River 
up until the 1960-61 water year, when the 
lowest July flow of record was observed at 
Murphy gage. Murphy gage is just up- 
stream from Guffey Dam site, the diversion 
point for the Mountain Home division of 
the Snake River project, which now holds a 
State of Idaho diversion permit. There is no 
inflow of significance between the lower end 
of Hagerman Valley and the Murphy gage. 
Average monthly flows for a 1960-61 water 
year, adjusted to estimated 1935 level of 
development, are plotted on the attached 
hy ph of Snake River below Guffey 
Dam site for 1960-61 water year. It will be 
observed that a subtraction of 3,450 cubic 
feet per second from this hydrograph would 
have the effect of drying up Snake River in 
the summer months, and taking into account 
existing diversions by pumping from Snake 
River for the Owyhee project immediately 
below Murphy gage, would actually result in 
an overdraft of some 600 second-feet of avail- 
able Snake River flow. 

The shape of this hydrograph would lead 
to a suggestion that perhaps it would be 
possible to provide upstream reregulation for 
the apparent surplus flows in the winter 
months to make up the summer deficit. 
The amount of storage required would, of 
course, be dependent upon the level of up- 
stream development and the minimum flow 
requirements in Snake River below the Guffey 
site for municipal and industrial uses, pol- 
lution control, fishery, navigation, and other 
purposes. I am sure that the added costs 
for such storage are not included in the Los 
Angeles plan. 

Before going into either the possibility of 
upstream reregulation or ultimate levels of 
development, it would be appropriate to dis- 
cuss the makeup of present Snake River 
flows at Hagerman to emphasize matters 
that apparently were not known or taken 
into consideration in the Los Angeles re- 
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port in drawing the conclusion the hydrol- 
ogy of Snake River could support the 
proposed diversion. 

Page 11 of the Los Angeles report refers 
to a present average flow of 5,531,000 acre- 
feet at Hagerman, and estimates that 85 
percent of this emanates from “spring” flow, 
from which, to quote the report, “the flow 
rate varies only slightly from month to 
month.” 

The unique makeup and origin of the 
so-called Thousand Springs flows are gen- 
erally not known or completely understood 
outside of Snake River Basin. These flows 
certainly are not virgin spring flow in the 
commonly accepted meaning of this term. 
Prior to 1900, groundwater flows in the Snake 
River from Milner to King Hill were esti- 
mated to be 5,000 cubic feet per second, 
that is, 3,600,000 acre-feet per year, which 
represents the natural yleld of the Snake 
Plains aquifer from the north and east. 
During the next 60 years, irrigation of some 
2 million acres upstream from King Hill 
from natural flow and regulated surface run- 
off resulted in a buildup of these flows to 
a high of 8,300 cubic feet per second and a 
present total of some 8,000 cubic feet per 
second, that is, 5,800,000 acre-feet per year. 
In the process, the elevation of the Snake 
Plain groundwater aquifer was raised 
an average of some 65 feet. Thus, it can 
be seen that some 3,000 cubic feet per second 
of this Snake River flow at Hagerman, an 
amount approaching the diversion sought 
by Los Angeles, is actually a dividend put 
into the river by return flow from upstream 
irrigation operations. It is subject to mod- 
ification as changes in upstream irrigation 
divers‘fications might be accomplished 
through exchange in source of supply to 
various lands. 

The average surface flow of Snake River 
past Milner Dam, the last irrigation diver: ion 
point above Hagerman Valley, is now some 
1,300,000 acre-feet. This average annual 
amount results from some extremely high 
unregulated snowmelt floods. There was a 
period of 13 years during which only one 
small spill occurred. Plans are underway, 
however, to regulate as much cf this 1,300,000 
acre-feet as possible for effective irrigation 
use within the basin, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation has for several years been in- 
vestigating the possible use of a portion of 
the unregulated flow for groundwater re- 
charge purposes on the Snake River Plain. 
Consequently, the flows at Milner Dam 
should not be considered for diversion be- 
low that point, and should be deducted. 
This would reduce the average dependable 
present flow at Hagerman from the 5% 
million acre-feet used in the Los Angeles 
report to something like 4.2 million acre- 
feet outflow from the great Snake River 
aquifer. 

Future development of this aquifer for 
irrigation of new lands and for exchange to 
permit more effective use of available sur- 
face flows, together with pumping diversions 
of Snake River flows for development of the 
vast areas west of Hagerman Valley, will 
effectively deplete the residual flows avall- 
able at Hagerman, By the year 2000, it is 
estimated that the average annual flow from 
the aquifer at Hagerman would be reduced to 
about 3.2 million acre-feet. This residual 
would, however, not be uniform throuchout 
the season, as assumed in the Los Angeles 
report, but would be mostly in the nonirri- 
gation season. Diversions to the Bruneau 
project would utilize all of the summertime 
flows above the bare minimum releases. 
Consequently, there would be no divertible 
flow for use outside the basin, at least 
not on a year-round basis. 

As mentioned earlier, the 1985 level of de- 
velopment in the basin of origin does not 
permit the proposed diversion to be made, 
but this rests partly upon the impractica- 
bility of reregulating nonirrigation season 
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flows for this purpose. This impracticability 
stems from the fact that all available storage 
sites will be necessary to the development 
within the basin. Under conditions of ulti- 
mate development, a diversion becomes im- 
possible even assuming complete regulation 
and integrated use of surface and ground- 
water flows if the theory of complete pro- 
tection to the basin of origin, as advocated 
in California, is similarly applied outside of 
California. It will not be n to go 
beyond average annual flow patterns to dem- 
onstrate this. The average annual flow at 
Murphy gage under present (1960) condi- 
tions, as reported in the Bureau-Army Joint 
Report of 1961, is 7,048,000 acre-feet. This 
same report shows a potentially irrigable 
dry-land area above Murphy gage in excess 
of 4 million acres. The estimated net an- 
nual consumptive-use requirement for irri- 
gation in the above area is 1.9 acre-feet per 
acre, or 7,600,000 acre-feet. This, of course, 
is in excess of available Snake River supplies, 
even assuming complete theoretical upstream 
regulation and integrated use of the entire 
surface-groundwater yield. 

As mentioned earlier in this letter, in view 
of the inability of Snake River to support 
this proposed diversion from a hydrologic 
standpoint, it was not deemed necessary nor 
advisable to go into other aspects of the 
proposed plan. We do have occasion to ques- 
tion several assumptions and assumed cri- 
teria on the basis of our preliminary exam- 
ination, which will be mentioned below. 

The diversion proposal implies assistance 
in the form of joint use of diversion facil- 
ities to overcome investment and operating 
cost problems presumed to be precluding 
major irrigation development in southern 
Idaho. It would not be logical nor econom- 
ical from a physical or engineering viewpoint 
to tap the California diversion facilities to 
supply areas such as the Salmon Falls project 
area south of Twin Falls, which could be 
served by a direct diversion from Milner 
pool, which is about 1,100 feet higher in 
elevation. Facilities could be shared in the 
eventual irrigation of a large area of arable 
lands on the Bruneau plateau south of Snake 
River in the general area west of Salmon 
Falls Creek. Irrigation facilities for the 
Bruneau Project development, exclusive of 
the Snake River Dam and power production 
facilities, are estimated to total about $111 
million. Any incremental savings that might 
be involved in constructing joint facilities 
are insignificant to the economic and finan- 
cial feasibility of an undertaking of this mag- 
nitude. Financial assistance for capital in- 
vestment would still be required to a great 
extent, and the bulk of the annual costs 
would still have to be borne by project irri- 
gators. The development of this large irri- 
gation potential will depend on concerted 
local support, and large amounts of financial 
assistance and low-cost power, none of which 
is provided by the Los Angeles diversion plan. 

The powerheads in the Snake and Colum- 
bia River Basins have been underestimated 
in the Los Angeles report. The total of the 
average heads of the existing plants from 
Thousand Springs downstream to Bonneville 
is 1,531 feet. The total of the average heads 
of existing and potential projects is about 
2,665 feet. The Los Angeles report states 
these to be, respectively, 815 feet and 2,200 
feet. 

The Los Angeles report assumes the aver- 
age cost of electrical power lost at existing 
and potential Snake River and Columbia 
River plants due to diversion of Snake River 
water to be 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. At 
the same time, it evaluates the electric power 
gain at the Lake Mead power drops and the 
cost of pumping power at 6 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Since the loss of this power 
represents an economic loss to the region, we 
believe it should be evaluated at its economic 
value. Recent estimates furnished by the 
Federal Power Commission for the at-site 
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value of power, based on steam replacement, 
is $14.80 per kilowatt of dependable capacity 
and 2.7 mills per kilowatt of energy. For 
firm, base load power at 100 percent load 
factor, this totals about 44 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The real value of hydro- 
electric power in future operations in the 
Pacific Northwest, however, is in its ability to 
produce peaking capacity. If a load factor 
of 50 percent is assumed, which certainly is 
conservative for future hydroelectric peaking 
operations, the at-site value would be 6.1 
mills. Thus, the actual value of the lost 
power resulting from the proposed diversion 
of water would be much greater than the 3 
mills used in the report, and would be at 
least equivalent to the 6 mills used for 
evaluating power production at the Colorado 
River end of the aqueduct. 

The Los Angeles report allows onl: 100,000 
acre-feet out of a total diversion of 2,500,000 
acre-feet for outages, evaporation, and seep- 
age losses. We have not seen support for 
this estimate, but a total loss of only 4 per- 
cent in a system of this scope seems ex- 
tremely low. We do not know what magni- 
tude of evaporation and seepage losses 
would occur from Lake Mead and down- 
stream, where the report indicates most of 
the losses are anticipated. However, the sys- 
tem contains 435 miles of open, lined canal 
and 5 miles of reservoir before reaching Lake 
Mead. 

Based on our experience with lined canals, 
we would estimate that losses in this reach 
of the system before reaching Lake Mead 
would substantially exceed the 100,000 acre- 
feet estimated for the project in total. 
Therefore, we would conclude that either less 
water could be delivered than anticipated, 
or more water would have to be pumped 
from Snake River. 

The Los Angeles report does not com- 
pletely analyze the effect the proposed di- 
version would have on the lower Snake and 
Columbia Rivers. At the present time, there 
is a requirement for the release of a mini- 
mum flow of 5,000 cubic feet per second from 
Brownlee Reservoir for maintenance of navi- 
gation and fishery flows in the Snake River 
below Oxbow. Reduction in the base flow of 
Snake River by 3,450 cubic feet per second 
would have an impact on operation of down- 
stream storage for power, navigation, and 
fishery purposes which has not been analyzed. 
Coupled with anticipated irrigation develop- 
ments, this diversion would reduce summer 
inflows to Brownlee Reservoir below the speci- 
fied 6,000-cubic-feet-per-second minimum 
release. 

I foresee a number of operating problems 
for an aqueduct of this size crossing parts 
of Idaho and Nevada at a high elevation in 
winter months. I am unable to determine 
if capital investment and annual operation 
costs in the present report reflect these situ- 
ations. It is my understanding that the 
aqueduct will primarily be a lined canal, 
which will require numerous crossings and 
protective measures for game animals and 
stock. Our experience in operating power 
canals and intercepting channels during the 
winter months under similar climatic condi- 
tions indicates a balance will need to be 
struck between reducing capacity in freezing 
weather as against heavy ex :enditures in 
controlling surface and frazil ice, 

The above discussion certainly brings out 
the heavy impact of the proposed diversion 
from a tributary stream of the main Colum- 
bia. As a matter of information, I am at- 
taching a water supply diagram for the Co- 
lumbia River which brings out the heavy 
streamfiows in the lower reaches of the main 
stream. 

In summary, there are several basic con- 
ditions which we feel make the Los Angeles 
proposal infeasible: 

(a) Ultimate development of land resources 
in Snake Basin susceptible for irrigation 
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would require more than the available water 
supply in Snake River without the diversion. 

(b) Even under year 1985 development 
conditions in Snake River Basin, in the crit- 
ical year there is insufficient water in Snake 
River to meet identified downstream require- 
ments and the diversion, without a large 
amount of reregulatory storage specifically 
for this purpose. 

(c) Possible benefits from joint use of the 
proposed facilities for developments in Idaho 
are minor, since the plan does not provide 
large blocks of low-cost power and large- 
scale financial assistance which will be pre- 
requisites of such developments. 

(d) Interference with power production 
on Snake and Columbia Rivers has been 
underestimated and underevaluated in the 
proposed plan. 

(e) System water losses have been under- 
estimated. 

(f) Proper recognition has not been given 
to downstream requirements on Snake River 
for other multiple purposes such as munic- 
ipal and industrial water, navigation, pollu- 
tion control, and fish and wildlife require- 
ments. 

By way of further summary bearing upon 
the overall proposition that the Upper Snake 
River Basin is not a water-surplus area on 
a long-range basis as compared to other al- 
ternative sources, I would call attention to a 
paper by Samuel B. Morris, a nationally rec- 
ognized consulting engineer in the water 
resources field, entitled “Fresh Water,” which 
was just recently published in volume 128, 
part 3, of the 1963 “Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers.” It is 
my understanding that Mr. Morris, prior to 
entering the consulting field, was the chief 
engineer for the city of Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. I quote the fol- 
lowing from pages 137 and 138 of the above- 
mentioned volume: 

“There is insufficient water for full devel- 
opment in the Snake River Valley, eastern 
Oregon, in California generally south of 
Sacramento, and in the Great Basin and 
Colorado River drainage areas. Exhaustive 
studies have demonstrated that there is suf- 
ficient water in California, including its 
Colorado River diversions, to fully meet ulti- 
mate requirements of some 50 million popu- 
lation and nearly 20 million irrigated acres. 
The necessary large storages, surface and 
underground, the long aqueducts, hundreds 
of miles long, combined with high pump 
lifts, indicate that the costs will be high. 


* . * . . 


“Fortunately, California since 1947 has 
been engaged in a thorough study of avail- 
able water supplies, present and future water 
requirements, and the most economic means 
of conveying surplus waters from the north 
to meet the future supplemental water needs 
of the balance of the State. The resulcs of 
these studies are available. They clearly in- 
dicate that there is suficient natural water, 
including Colorado River water, to meet all 
future water needs within the State. Large 
surface and ground water storage facilities 
and long aqueducts will be required.” 

I understand that the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, as well as the California State De- 
partment of Water Resources, have recog- 
nized the fact that there are available unused 
natural flows in California that could be 
available for regulation and use in southern 
California. This further supports the con- 
clusions that (1) the Snake-Colorado diver- 
sion plan should be dropped from further 
consideration because there cannot be a com- 
plete reservation for ultimate development 
in the basin of origin, and (2) there is ample 
prospect for solving the water shortage prob- 
lems of southern California as well as the 
Pacific Southwest on the basis of the com- 
prehensive analysis of all other opportuni- 
ties, using comparable economic assump- 
tions, cost estimates, hydrologic data, and 
other pertinent factors, with, of course, com- 
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plete reservation for ultimate development 
in basins above points of diversion, 
Very truly yours, 
H. T. NELSON, 
Regional Director. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
no higher respect for any Senator than 
I have for the able Senator from Idaho, 
He is a well-skilled advocate for his State. 
He understands the water problems of 
the West. He is my friend. 

On the present occasion I merely ob- 
serve that I come from a State whose 
population explosion defies imagination. 
I stand in the Senate representing 18 
million people. Every year in the fore- 
seeable future 600,000 more Americans 
will move to California as they have done 
for many years in the past. Our State is 
the most populous State, and it is des- 
tined to grow infinitely larger. Cali- 
fornia is semiarid. It is to the credit of 
those in my State, those in the southern 
part of my State and those in the north 
who have a responsibility to maintain 
the economy and to prepare for the fu- 
ture of the economy by making a bene- 
ficial supply of water available to human 
beings who live there now, those who will 
live there in the future, and also for in- 
dustry and agriculture as they become 
increasingly thirsty in the development 
of California, that they are trying to ex- 
plore every way in which possible water 
surpluses for the present and future 
needs of other parts of the country might 
be made available to Americans who live 
in the State from which I come. I re- 
mind my colleagues that the people of 
California have voluntarily bonded 
themselves to the extent of $1,750 million 
to start the necessary works for a Cali- 
fornia water plan, That is only a be- 
ginning. We have needed, and we have 
received, the support and the assistance 
of the Federal Government. We shall 
continue to need Federal assistance in 
repayable reclamation projects. 

Only a few months ago, across the 
street in the U.S. Supreme Court, a de- 
cision was rendered with respect to a 
dispute between two good American 
States—Arizona and California. Now 
pending in the committee of which I am 
a member is proposed legislation spon- 
sored by the two Senators from Arizona, 
which would take from the rivers of the 
Colorado River Basin 1 million acre- 
feet a year for the benefit of the people 
of Arizona. To that extent, that meas- 
ure could constitute a hazard to the 
people who live in southern California 
and whose use of those waters—not Cali- 
fornia waters, but interstate waters—has 
been traditional, long standing, and con- 
tinuing over a long period of time. 

Obviously every part of our Union 
must take care of itsown. But as Ameri- 
cans, when there is an opportunity to 
slake the thirst of citizens living in one 
populous area by a surplus of waters 
found elsewhere, I believe that, in good 
comradeship and in the national interest 
of America, we should earnestly try to 
satisfy those wants, without damaging 
the requirements of the areas of origin. 

I am sure that the able and fine Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], a great 
American and a great representative of 
his country and his State, would join 
me in saying that the problems of which 
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he has so vigorously spoken today ought 
to be discussed without rancor among the 
people in his State and in my State and, 
of course, in the committee which he 
graces and of which I am a member, in 
the hope that that basic question before 
all the people of the United States—a 
sufficient water supply for all for future 
growth—will, in the interest of a strong 
America, be solved by all parts of our 
country working together. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend. 

Mr: JORDAN of Idaho. I commend 
the distinguished Senator for his forth- 
right statement on the issue of which we 
have spoken. I remind him that I am a 
cosponsor of the bill S. 1275, which 
would go a long way toward establishing 
recognition of State water rights, which 
we think are so fundamental to the de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
West. 

I do not believe the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Idaho are 
in great disagreement. The Senator has 
said that his State is looking for sources 
of water that is not now required in the 
basin of origin, and will not be so re- 
quired in the future. I emphasize the 
importance of future needs in the basin 
of origin. 

With that statement I am in full agree- 
ment. The Senator from Idaho will join 
the Senator from California in lonking 
for sources of water that meet those 
specifications—that is, for sources which 
are surplus to present and future needs 
in the basin of origin. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I thank 
my able friend. Once again he has 
evidenced his fairness with respect to 
judging problems that not only exist 
across State lines, but also exist for our 
fellow citizens as a whole. 


THE PANAMA CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point three articles 
published in this morning’s issue of the 
New York Times on the subject. of the 
Panama Canal. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Jan. 20 

1964] 

CANAL ZONE UPSET BY MORSE SPEECH—SEN- 
ATOR’S CALL FOR REFORM BRINGS HEATED 
REACTION 

(By Paul P. Kennedy) 

BALBOA, C. Z., January 19-—Recent remarks 
by Senator War Nr Morse concerning the 
Panamanian crisis have added to the disquiet 
of residents of the Canal Zone. 
` The Oregon Democrat was reported in a re- 
print of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as having 
advocated on the Senate floor a number of 
reforms in Canal Zone procedures, including 


a rotation of employees. His remarks were 
reprinted without comment by the Star and 
Herald, an influential paper, as the leading 
article this morning. 

Reaction in the zone ranged from threats 
of resignation by employees of the canal to 
demands that the Canal Zone Government 
defend the zone's residents. This Maj. Gen. 
Robert J. Fleming. Jr.. Governor of the Canal 
Zone, did this afternoon. 
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In an interview, the Governor, on leave 
from the U.S. Army, deplored “undeserved” 
criticism of zone employees. 


CALLS ATTACKS UNDESERVED 


“I am appalled by criticism that is being 
heaped on the Zonian,“ he declared. “I 
think that by far the most part of this 
criticism is completely undeserved.” 

Senator Morse suggested in his Senate 
talk the rotation of personnel on a 2-year 
basis, and investigation of income tax laws 
as applied to the zone employees and of the 
privileges he said the zone workers enjoyed. 

After the publication of the Senator's re- 
marks, many Americans employed in the 
zone announced their intention of resigning 
as quickly as possible. One of these said, 
“If I have to go I might as well set the time 
myself and not let someone else do it for me.” 

The feeling of most Americans in the zone 
was summed up by this man, who said: 
“Where would we go? This has been our 
home for years. Our children were born and 
grew up here and went to school here. We 
would be displaced persons in the United 
States.” 

A recent survey showed that of about 
2,000 employees questioned, more than 390 
were second-generation Canal Zone residents. 


“COLONIAL CLASS” SEEN 


Senator Morse contended that prolonged 
employment in the zone tended toward a 
type of colonialism. He was quoted here as 
having said: 

“We need to be careful not to make the 
same mistake that some other countries 
around the world have made in the develop- 
ment of a colonial class that takes advan- 
tage of the locale in which they live and 
creates for the American people in the field 
of foreign policy unnecessary problems. This 
in my judgment has happened in the Canal 
Zone.” 

There was no attempt in the zone admin- 
istration building this afternoon to conceal 
dismay over the comments by Senator Morse 
and the indication that they might result 
in a congressional investigation and legisla- 
tive action. 

Many of the employees were alarmed over 
the possibility of a personnel-rotation sys- 
tem. Most were indignant over the impres- 
sion given here that zone employees with 
incomes up to $10,000 were not required to 
pay income taxes. 

Both secretaries and high-level executives 
expressed indignation. “They take money 
out of my pay every month and what makes 
me mad is that I still owe the Government 
about $50,” a secretary said. 

“They talk about the discrimination 
against a Panamanian,” another employee 
declared. In this office there are two Pan- 
amanians who earn as much money as I do 
and they pay only 2 percent income tax while 
we pay the full income tax.” 

The decline in morale as a result of the 
publication of the Senator’s remarks has 
been startling according to Governor Flem- 
ing. 

“Morale at this minute is such that one 
could put on a plug hat and walk under a 
duck,” he declared. He said the American 
personnel “think the United States has 
abandoned them.” 

GOVERNOR PLEDGES ACTION 

I've got to do something to change that,” 
he said, “and I am going to do something.” 

He did not give the details of his plans, but 
at the time of the interview his public re- 
lations department was preparing a special 
edition of Spillway, the Canal Zone house 
organ. The edition, to be published tomor- 
row, was to contain a statement by Governor 
Fleming to all employees of the zone. 

“I am going to tell them to keep their 
shirts on and that they are not the nefarious 
people that they are made out to be,” Gov- 
ernor Fleming explained. 
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The Governor said in the interview that 
“people have picked out a few extremists you 
can find in any American society and are 
saying that these extremists represent every- 
body.” 

“That is not true,” he said. “The people 
coming here on the average are dedicated 
Americans trying to do a good job.” 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Jan. 20, 
1964] 


CRISIS IN PANAMA SPURS U.S. STUDY or A NEw 
CANAL—SLOWNESS AND VULNERABILITY OF 
PRESENT LOCK SYSTEM ARE CITED BY 
PLANNERS—MExICO SITE MENTIONED— 
NICARAGUAN AND COLOMBIAN AREAS ALSO 
PROPOSED—ATOMIC EXCAVATION SEEN 

(By Tad Szulc) 

WASHINGTON, January 19.—The Panama 
crisis is likely to speed a decision by the 
United States on building an Atlantic-Pacific 
sea level canal in the Central American 
region. 

The need for a new canal for technical and 
military reasons has been recognized for 
several years. The subject has been under 
close study in the Government for nearly 2 
years, 

But the current crisis has convinced many 
key members of the administration and Con- 
gress that political pressures in Panama will 
go on indefinitely, regardless of the out- 
come of the present controversy. The of- 
ficials believe that the U.S. security and 
interests require that the decision on a 
new canal be taken as promptly as posssible. 


ATOMIC EXCAVATION SEEN 


All discussions on the subject assume that 
atomic explosions would be set off to open 
the new canal. Estimates on the time 
needed to build a sea-leyel canal and place 
it in operation vary from 5 to 10 years, de- 
pending on the site. 

There have been suggestions that the 
United States take on alone the building 
and operation of a canal under a treaty ar- 
rangement with a friendly country, possibly 
Nicaragua. One was that a sea-level canal 
could be built in Panama. Northern Colom- 
bia, and southern Mexico have also been 
mentioned. 

But the confitct with Panama this month 
has suggested that any contractual arrange- 
ment in a foreign country may run into the 
difficulties that have arisen in Panama. 

In a speech last week the Senate majority 
leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, pro- 
posed that the maritime nations and inter- 
national financial institutions finance a new 
canal through the Tehuantepec Isthmus in 
southern Mexico. 

Under Senator MANsFieLp’s formula, the 
canal would be operated by Mexico for the 
benefit of all users. 

In June 1962, when President Roberto F. 
Chiari of Panama visited Washington Presi- 
dent Kennedy advised him that any new 
treaty relationship over the existing canal 
would have to take under consideration the 
plan for building a new one. 

This was one reason that the United States 
refused to agree to renegotiate the treaty 
governing the canal. Mr. Chiari originally 
requested a renegotiation in a letter to Presi- 
dent Kennedy in September 1961. He re- 
peated the request in the Washington talks. 

The Presidents parted with the under- 
standing that the matter of a new treaty 
would be left in abeyance, probably until a 
decision on the sea-level canal was made 
within a few years. 


LOCK SYSTEM IS COSTLY 

The US. view is that by 1970 the Panama 
Canal will no longer be able to handle the 
steadily growing traffic. Even now there are 
costly delays in moving huge new tankers, 
ore carriers, and aircraft carriers through the 
intricate system of locks that compensate for 
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the difference in altitude of other portions of 
the canal. 

The Panama Canal is not flush with sea 
level, and its ends are at different levels. The 
locks adjust the water level as the ships pass 
through. Each lock is a separate compart- 
ment; when a ship enters, water is run in or 
out to raise or lower the ship to the next 
level. 

In a sea-level canal, no locks are needed 
to compensate for the differences in levels 
at the ends. The depth of the canal itself 
would allow water to flow freely. 

From a security standpoint, the Panama 
Canal is considered vulnerable in wartime 
because a single direct hit by a nuclear or 
conventional missile or bomb into a lock 
could paralyze it for a long time. A hit 
against a sea-level canal would cause much 
less damage. 

The U.S. arguments against renegotiating 
the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty until before 
the opening of a new canal were repeated by 
Edwin M. Martin, the U.S. delegate, during 
last week’s efforts to settle the crisis, in 
Panama, 


TREATY REVISION AT ISSUE 


The heart of this argument was that for 
security the United States could not yield 
full control over the canal and the Canal 
Zone at least until a new canal was available. 

Under an agreement reached Wednesday 
by the Inter-American Peace Committee of 
the Organization of American States, the 
United States agreed to talk with Panama 
about all issues, including the possibility of 
revising the treaty now. 

But Panama has insisted that the accord 
included a commitment by the United States 
to renegotiate the pact. 

This controversy has led to the collapse of 
the agreement. Panama completed her dip- 
lomatic break with Washington last Friday, 
insisting that no settlement was possible 
unless the United States agreed immediately 
to reach a new pact. 

The Peace Committee, will reconvene here 
tomorrow to review the situation and to hear 
a report from Manuel Trucco, of Chile, who 
sought until last Friday to salvage the agree- 
ment. Mr. Trucco arrived tonight after a 
weekend rest in Miami. 

The Committee will study the draft of a 
new communique worked out by officials of 
the Organization of American States, at- 
tempting to bridge the gap between the 
American and Panamanian positions. If the 
Committee decides that the draft offers the 
promise of an accord, it will take it up with 
representatives of the United States and 
Panama. Panama's new delegate to the OAS, 
Miguel Moreno, Jr., is expected here Tuesday. 

Panama's determination to adhere to her 
demand for a treaty eliminating the U.S. 
control over the Canal Zone “in perpetuity,” 
was voiced today by Aquilino Boyd, Pana- 
manian delegate to the United Nations. 

Mr. Boyd was interviewed here on the tele- 
vision program “Face the Nation” over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He said the 
1903 treaty was “repugnant” and “obsolete.” 

“The situation there is going to deteriorate 
more and more if the United States is not 
going to cooperate,” he said. 

Panama will not resume diplomatic rela- 
tions unless the Unites States agrees to nego- 
tiate a new treaty, Mr. Boyd added. 

The stalemate with Panama, and the out- 
look for further difficulties there, have ac- 
celerated studies on a new canal. Initial 
studies were described in a report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy before Mr. Chiari’s visit in 
1962 and were subsequently continued. 

Today Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Latin America, suggested in a radio inter- 
view that a “hemispheric canal, an Alliance 
for Progress canal," be bullt. He did not 
suggest a site. Such a canal, he said, could 
be financed by loans from all the American 
nations, including the United States. 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 20, 
1964] 
DEADLOCK PERSISTS ON PANAMA PARLEY 
(By Henry Raymont) 

Panama, January 19.—Panama and the 
United States looked to each other today to 
make a first move to break the deadlock over 
the issue of revision of the treaty e 
the Panama Canal. A solution seemed 
hinge on finding a face-saving formula. 

The 10-day-old conflict has presented 
President Johnson with a most serious chal- 
lenge to his foreign policy. Panama com- 
pleted her break in relations with Washing- 
ton Friday. 

There was still some hope here that a 
solution might be found through the con- 
tinued effort of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee. But nationalist opposition to 
this course has been increasing. 

High Panamanian and U.S. officials con- 
ceded privately today that they basically 
wanted to reach an agreement but did not 
know how to do so without compromising 
their domestic and international political po- 
sitions. 

Diplomats said an accord was blocked by 
domestic pressures, mutual distrust, and the 
problems inherent in the dealings between a 
big power and its proud and fiercely nation- 
alistic small allies. 

The Panamanian Government has staked 
its future on the pledge that it will not re- 
sume diplomatic relations with the United 
States unless it is guaranteed negotiations for 
the revision of the Panama Canal Treaty of 
1903. 

The Johnson administration, concerned 
with the security of the vital waterway as 
well as with its domestic and foreign pres- 
tige, has insisted that while it is disposed to 
discuss all outstanding issues with Panama, 
it cannot submit to the precondition of a 
new treaty. 

The two Governments, diplomats sug- 
gested, are less far apart than they appeared 
after 5 days of semantic dispute. 

Panama and the United States agreed last 
Wednesday to a formula worked out by the 
Peace Committee, an arm of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. They were to re- 
sume diplomatic relations immediately and, 
a month later, negotiate their differences. 

President Roberto F. Chiari of Panama, 
facing strong pressures from nationalist op- 
position parties as well as from leftist stu- 
dent and labor organizations, proclaimed 
that the agreement meant the United States 
had agreed to revise the treaty. 

The State Department replied that the 
English text of the Peace Committee’s com- 
munique spoke of “discussion” and not ne- 
gotiation.” The reply was issued quickly, 
and some U.S. officials now term it ill-advised, 

Foreign Minister Fernandez Galileo Solis 
remained critical of the U.S. Government 
today. He applauded a statement by Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
America. The Senator said last week that 
the treaties on the Canal Zone should be 
“reviewed and negotiated from time to time.” 

The statement was widely publicized by 
the press and radio here and Mr. Solis sug- 
gested that it could provide “an opening 
for a new agreement.” 

But Washington has notified diplomats 
that Mr. Morse does not voice the views of 
the administration. 

Some diplomats questioned whether Mr. 
Solis was the sole spokesman for Panama’s 
foreign policy. The Foreign Minister, even 
today, continued to advocate the use of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee. 

But Dr. Miguel J. Moreno, Jr,, a former 
Foreign Minister who has been named Pan- 
ama’s delegate to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, has strong views about how he 
should conduct his mission. 
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An opposition candidate in next May’s 
presidential election, Dr. Moreno has indi- 
cated he will submit to further inter-Ameri- 
can conciliation efforts only if Washington 
is prepared to voice willingness to negotiate 
a treaty revision. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the first 
article is entitled “Canal Zone Upset by 
Morse Speech—Senators Call for Reform 
Brings Heated Reaction.” The story, 
setting forth some of the reactions of the 
Zonians, show how right I am, and how 
their conduct so closely resembles that of 
the French Algerians. They are creating 
for the United States the same kind of 
colonial problem that the French Al- 
gerians created for France in Algiers. 

I suggested a rotation basis for Ameri- 
cans living in the zone. Apparently the 
idea was a horrendous suggestion, be- 
cause it would upset the special vested 
interest that certain Americans in 
the Canal Zone—some of them second 
and third generation Americans—have 
developed over the years down there. 
Some of them were threatening to resign. 
My message to them is, “The sooner the 
better. Come on home. You ought to 
have come home years ago. You ought 
to be replaced on a rotation basis, of not 
more than 2 years in duration, by other 
Americans, until we can train an ever- 
increasing number of Panamanians to 
do the job that you, with special benefits, 
are doing.” 

Another of our mistakes is that we 
have let the Pentagon exercise too much 
control over the zone for a long time. 
Whenever a nation, in carrying out a 
colonial policy, does so, it is headed for 
trouble. I wish to see the entire adminis- 
tration of the Canal Zone turned over to 
civilian hands as rapidly as possible. 

So the military governor, on leave from 
the military, in my judgment, did not 
clothe himself with any great distinction 
by reason of the statements issuing from 
his mouth, as printed in the New York 
Times today. 

He has said: 

I am appalled by criticism that is being 
heaped on the Zonian. I think that by far 
the most part of this criticism is completely 
undeserved. 


Let him come back and defend his 
statements. I shall do everything I can 
to assist. I serve notice on Mr. Dean 
Rusk, the State Department, and the 
Pentagon that they will be called upon 
to defend their policies in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Many of their policies can- 
not be defended, and add up to a dis- 
service to the best interests of our Re- 
public. They have helped to cause the 
great crisis that exists in the Panama 
Canal Zone at the present time. So the 
sooner we develop all the facts, the better. 

So I say, Mr. Secretary of State, bring 
them back, and let us make the record.” 


TRIBUTE TO LATE PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY BY WILLIAM J. SIMONINI, 
U.S. AIR FORCE (RETIRED) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
William J. Simonini, who is retired from 
the U.S. Air Force, has written a beauti- 
ful tribute to the late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, which is at once a 
tribute also to our Republic. It does 
merit inclusion in the Recorp of this 
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body, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our Gop, Our Home, Our GoveERNMENT—A 
TRIBUTE To Our LATE PRESIDENT, OUR NEw 
PRESIDENT, OUR Ex-PRESIDENTS, OUR LATE 
PRESIDENT'S WIFE AND FAMILY, OUR CABI- 
NET, AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

(By William J. Simonini) 

A few days ago, November 25, 1963, I stood 
on a hill overlooking Washington, D.C.’s, Ar- 
lington Cemetery. From horizon to horizon, 
my eyes saw row upon row of small white 
crosses marking the graves of soldiers who 
fought so bravely for their country. But to- 
day another soldier was being buried among 
the other small white crosses. His name was 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President of 
the United States. As I observed the last 
rites of our beloved Commander in Chief, 
and as the sound of Taps“ echoed into the 
distant hills bordering the Potomac, my heart 
saddened, I turned my head toward the Capi- 
tol. As I looked on the towering marble 
building, a mist gathered in my eyes, as, 
Standing there, I thought of its tremendous 
significance, its powers there assembled, and 
the responsibilities there centered—its Presi- 
dent, its Congress, its courts, its gathered 
treasure, its Army, its Navy, its Air Force, 
and its more than 180 million citizens. All 
this I could see clearly before me, because of 
an assassin's bullet. This picture would have 
been unclear a day before. I saw before me 
our new President, our ex-Presidents, digni- 
taries from all over the world paying tribute 
to our late President. As the last note of 
“Taps” faded across the still green Virginia 
countryside, this last sound, above all, con- 
vinced those who refused to believe that our 
young Commander in Chief, including my- 
self, was gone forever. 

It seemed to me the best and mightiest 
sight that the sun could find, on this sad 
day, in its wheeling course was the majestic 
home of our Republic—the Capitol. Our Na- 
tion was hit hard by the loss of its titular 
head, but it has taught the world its best 
lessons of liberty—and I felt that if wisdom, 
Justice, and honor abided therein, then the 
world would stand indebted to this temple 
(the Capitol) on which my eyes, filled with 
tears, rested, and in which the ark of my 
covenant was lodged for its final uplifting 
and regeneration. 

And as I gazed, the memory of the great 
Capitol, and a great ex-President laid to rest, 
slowly faded from my mind. Forgotten dur- 
ing this crisis its treasure and its splendor. 
I slowly walked down the still green hill and 
I said silently to myself: “Surely here—here 
in the homes of the people of this great land 
is lodged the ark of covenant of my country. 


Here is its majesty and its strength. Here 


the beginning of its power and the end of 
its responsibility.” 

In sacrifice and denial let us keep them 
free (our homes) from debt and obligation. 
Let us make them homes of refinement in 
which we shall teach our daughters that 
modesty, and patience, and gentleness are 
the charms of woman. Let us make our 
homes temples of liberty, and teach our sons 
that an honest conscience is every man’s 
first political law. That his sovereignty 
rests beneath his hat, and that no splendor 
can rob him and no force justify the sur- 
render of the simplest right of a free and 
independent citizen. 

And above all, let us honor God in our 
homes—anchor the family close to His love. 
(Remember President Kennedy and his won- 
derful family were always close to their crea- 
tor.) Build His altars above our fireplaces, 
uphold them in the set and simple faith of 
our fathers and crown them with the Bible— 
that Book of Books in which all the ways of 
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life are made straight, and the mystery of 
death is made plain. The home is the source 
of our national life, this and nothing else 
will the Capitol be. This, not Secret Service 
agents, will prevent future assassinations. 
Our homes need a good housecleaning. Let’s 
make each home in America a temple of 
democracy. Let’s read and follow the Good 
Book—if we do our country will always be 
strong. 

In closing, our late President gave his life 
fighting hate, poverty, and ignorance. Our 
new President is now engaged in continuing 
this fight. But he needs our help, if we help 
him God will help all of us automatically. 
So, let's start by improving our standards 
in our home. And our Congress, which has 
worked so hard, and which we have given 
very little credit for. They have pulled us 
out of two serious crises—they are valiants 
for the 180 million people, they are the best 
the country can offer. This pertains to the 
Cabinet and Supreme Court members as 
well. But we at home must sustain this 
drive. We must vote and encourage others 
to vote, we must help our growing towns and 
cities by volunteering our time and services 
without pay. We must keep our churches 
strong, and, above all, we must strive for the 
highest family standard, and our weapon is 
the Bible. If we follow God's teachings we 
will eliminate hate, greed, and jealousy 
which, in turn, we will become humble. Lin- 
coln remarked, “No man can become great 
without first becoming humble.” And to 
be humble you can't hate. And remember, I 
say again, “What the home is, this and noth- 
ing else will the Capitol be. What the citizen 
wills, this and nothing else will the President 
be.” 

WILLIAM J. SIMONINI, 
U.S. Air Force (Retired). 


LETTER ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
SENT TO MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
BY MARK G. VAN BUSKIRK, EX- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mark 
G. Van Buskirk, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Dairy Producers Association, 
of Chicago, has directed the affairs of 
that organization for more than a gen- 
eration. In that time, he has seen and 
assessed the various forces which have 
operated upon the economy of this coun- 
try and upon the system to which we 
proudly refer as the private enterprise 
concept of society. Never has he lost 
faith in that concept. Never has 
he compromised with ideas and theories 
which might dilute and impair it. 
Never has he failed to inspire the 
membership of his organization with it, 
regardless of their views or political affili- 
ations. He has been one of the sturdy 
oaks of our time. I submit for the REC- 
orp, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed, his philosophical member letter 
which went to all of his members before 
the old year 1963 departed and the new 
year was ushered in, It is exceedingly 
worthwhile. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Members: 

The concept of individual freedom which 
came into being with the founding of our 
Nation was something new and unique un- 
der the sun, Other people had, from time 
to time, glimpsed the possibilities inherent 
in such & program but none had leaders with 
the depth of vision or the fortitude to incur 
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the risks which were involved in such an 
undertaking. Even the wisest of our lead- 
ers could not foresee the tremendous poten- 
tial involved in the idea or forecast the 
unlimited advances in the fulfillment of hu- 
man life which would result. 

As one reads the sayings of the seers of 
antiquity he is struck forcibly by the hints 
of what might be brought about by break- 
ing the shackles which bound the individual 
to traditions of every conceivable sort. Yet 
nowhere was the concept of freedom for the 
individual fully thought through or clearly 
delineated upon the drawing boards of men’s 
minds. It remained for us to not only think 
through but to express forcibly in the Bill 
of Rights and in the Constitution the prin- 
ciples upon which such freedom must be 
founded. Here, for the first time, in a po- 
litical unit was the image of man as a godlike 
creature and with godlike possibilities set 
forth. Here, for the first time, were the ele- 
ments of strength and greatness inherent in 
every individual outlined in language which 
the man on the street could understand. 
Here, for the first time, were delineated upon 
a canvas the picture of what a man could be- 
come were he allowed to make his own deci- 
sions and to determine for himself the path 
his feet should follow. It was a vision to 
which he could, and did, respond in a man- 
ner to confound the critics and dissenters 
completely. 

The results have been so unbelievable and 
of such transcendent value as to amaze the 
nations of the entire world and to cause the 
United States of America to be the lodestar 
toward which the peoples of the world have 
turned their eyes and their hearts. 

One of the basic and more important ele- 
ments in this new concept of freedom was 
that a man was assured that the profits from 
whatever legitimate activity to which he 
turned his hand were his. There were no 
limits, except to protect himself against 
raids on the part of his fellows, which also 
protected them. The moral principles, as 
set forth in the Ten Commandments, and 
similar declarations on the part of other 
major religions, were his rule of thumb, so 
to speak. 

Under this concept a man might go as 
far and rise as high in the economic scale 
as his ability, willingness to work, and driv- 
ing ambition would carry him. As a result 
his activities were multiplied over and over 
again, he dreamed of new worlds and, not 
Satisfied with dreaming, made them become 
reality. In so doing he carried those about 
him, who were possessed of lesser talents, 
to heights not otherwise available to them. 

As @ result of incentives, not heretofore 
in existence, this new nation—but a babe 
so far as the nations of antiquity were con- 
cerned—gave the world more new things of 
every conceivable sort than all the other 
nations of the world combined. These things 
came about, not particularly because men 
were interested in new creature comforts and 
new manners and modes of life, but because 
the image of the individual was expanded 
over and over again. 

Men created new things for themselves and 
for their own satisfactions. They created, 
as well, that they might raise the standards 
of living for all other men. Selfishness of a 
sort was involved, to a degree at least, be- 
cause the creator of new things and new 
services saw possibilities to profit himself in 
what he sought to do, This is as it should be 
since in so doing he builded for himself and 
created new wealth for the entire economy. 
Inasmuch as in those days there was no 
stigma attached to the word “profit,” he was 
willing to labor industriously and tirelessly 
to make his dreams become reality and he 
grew and prospered, The resultant develop- 
ment and accomplishment astounded an un- 
believing world. 

As a concomitant to the idea and reality 
of freedom to be himself there was a full 
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recognition of a man’s own responsibility for 
himself. He knew full well that if he was to 
be clothed, to find shelter, and to have food 
he must do so for and by himself. Inherent 
also in this new concept to succeed. was the 
freedom to fail. Nothing was guaranteed to 
him but the freedom to try. There was, as 
well, the freedom to work in concert with his 
fellow men to the end that both he and they 
might profit. 

With this freedom to try, to labor for him- 
self, was the assurance that the fruits of his 
labor were to be his own. With it also he 
knew that if he failed in his endeavor he 
could rise again to his feet and begin to 
build his dream anew. 

These were the days of high endeavor and 
great and lasting benefit to the Nation and 
to the world. . 

Then, somewhere, somehow, the insidio 
and damnable doctrine, that when a man 
failed it was the responsibility of govern- 
ment to pick him up, to wipe his nose, dry 
his tears, pick up his marbles and hand them 
to him or supply him with new ones was 
developed, The word “subsidy” began to ap- 
pear in everyday language. One could climb 
on this new bandwagon and ride to economic 
success with ease. It was a great new day 
for the careless, the indigent, the weakling. 
But not for lovers of freedom gnd for the 
Nation as a whole. 

With this new concept came a horde of 
bastard notions. Not only was self-deter- 
mination and voluntary action frowned 
upon—made even slightly immoral—the en- 
terprising individual was required by law to 
support numerous social programs regardless 
of his acceptance of them. Self-appointed, 
egotistical, emotionally unbalanced ribbon 
clerks worked out fantastic plans and pre- 
sented the taxpayer with the bill. Govern- 
ment, not conscience, not good-will, not hu- 
man interest made the determinations. A 
new day had dawned. 

But it was a sad day for the United States 
of America. Manhood begins to disappear 
when man’s interest in making and control- 
ling his own destiny is either lost or is taken 
from him. Nor can all the soothing sirups 
and nostrums given to him by agencies of 
Government restore him to his godlike 
status. The darkest and lowest hour in a 
man’s life comes when he attempts to obtain 
the awards and satisfactions, the well-being, 
which can come solely through his own 
efforts, by any means other than by honest 
work. 

In that hour freedom is lost. 


PURGE LIST OF PAUL REVERE 
ASSOCIATED YEOMEN, INC. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
release which a Senator sent to me, 
issued by a neo-Fascist organization in 
the United States called the “Paul Revere 

. Associated Yeomen, Inc.” It makes very 
interesting reading. A group of us are 
on the purge list of this group of neo- 
Fascists. I am delighted with the com- 
pany I keep on that purge list—a 
wonderful group in the Senate, as all my 
colleagues are; but we have been singled 
out by this group for special notice. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAUL REVERE ASSOCIATED YEOMEN, INC., 
New Orleans, La. 
Editors, Businessmen, and Patriots: 

There is still a bare possibility that we can 
save our country from complete socialism 
coming in 1965. 

But there is only one way to do it, and it 
must be done before November 1964. 
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We know that the establishment does not 
yet control the House; but it does control 
the majority of the Senate and the Supreme 
Court—which, in turn—controls the Nation. 

We must therefore get rid of the pro- 
subversives in the Supreme Court, by first re- 
trieving control of the Senate. 

We must defeat the liberals in the Senate. 
It can be done as follows—the only way. 

There are 19 sparsely populated States, 
with 38 Senators; 18 of whom are ultra- 
liberals. They must be concentrated upon— 
and defeated. They are as follows: 

Alaska, BARTLETT and GRUENING; Arizona, 
HAYDEN; Arkansas, FULBRIGHT; Hawaii, 
InovyYE; IpaAHO, CHURCH; Maine, MUSKIE; 
Nevada, BELE and CANNON; New Mexico, 
ANDERSON; North Dakota, Burpick; South 
Dakota, McGovern; Oregon, Morse and Nxu- 
BERGER; Rhode Island, Pastore and PELL; 
Utah, Moss; and Wyoming, McGee. 

This can best be accomplished—at least 
cost and in the fastest manner, in the sparse- 
ly populated States. 

The insurance companies, the utility com- 
panies, the large corporations which are still 
free of CFR control should meet and pledge 
large sums of money—$100 million—and go 
all out to defeat these 18 ultra leftwing 
liberal Senators in 1964. The doctors and 
lawyers to back them to the hilt, as well as 
independent businessmen. 

It is now time for all Americans to spend 
half their wealth to protect the other half, or 
else have none left. 

Otherwise, free enterprise is doomed, if 
these liberal Senators are not defeated in 
1964. It will be too late—in 1965. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I replied 
to my colleague who sent me this release 
as follows: 


Dear Senator: I thoroughly enjoyed your 
note of January 17 and its enclosure from the 
Paul Revere Associated Yeomen, Inc. Each 
one of us included in their purge list should 
be gratified because they will make us thou- 
sands of votes. They make the great mistake 
of assuming that the voters are as stupid as 
they are. Thanks for sending the material 
to me. 

Cordially, 
Wayne Morse. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
KEFAUVER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an article from 
the Yale Law Review by Victor E. Fer- 
rall, Jr., entitled “Senator Kefauver, of 
Tennessee.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Yale Law Review] 
SENATOR KEFAUVER, OF TENNESSEE 
(By Victor E. Ferrall, Jr.) 

Carey Estes Kefauver, 1927, a Member of 
Congress for nearly a quarter of a century, 
died on August 10, 1963. He was serving his 
third term as U.S. Senator from Tennessee. 

Two days before his death, Senator Ke- 
fauver suffered a heart attack on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. Leading the opposition 
to a $50 million communications satellites 
research and development authorization for 
NASA, he was delivering the opening speech 
condemning what he considered a calculated 
giveaway of public funds to the private Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. He was com- 
manding, to quote one of his colleagues, 
the same “little band of willful men” which 
had filibustered during the last Congress in 
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an unsuccessful effort to block that corpora- 
tion’s creation. 

When the attack struck, Kefauver paused 
and in a whispered aside asked a colleague 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, not 
asking for it himself so as to avoid losing 
the floor. When the quorum call was ter- 
minated and debate resumed, Kefauver, still 
in obvious discomfort, finished his speech. 
Estes Kefauver fell with his boots on, pro- 
tecting his right to the Senate floor. Thirty- 
six hours later he was dead. 

Russell Baker noted perceptively in the 
New York Times that there was about Ke- 
fauver “a quality of introspection so deep 
that he was most enigmatic to those who 
knew him best.” Not surprisingly, the 
extraordinarily popular and titillating ac- 
tivity of dissecting the plethora of coonskin 
caps, handshakes, unpopular causes, and 
political disappointments in order to dis- 
cover the “real” or “essential” Kefauver has 
been continued by other writers, but it is 
not a profitable pursuit. The probability of 
penetrating the Kefauver engima is little or 
not enhanced by proximity to the man. I 
shall, therefore, avoid the hypersubjective 
and consider only those facets of Kefauver 
which I could observe or learn about during 
the last 3 years. 

Politically, Kafauver's fate was substan- 
tially predetermined by the 1951 crime hear- 
ings. Without them, a seemingly bumbling, 
inarticulate southern Senator would never 
have tasted the heady wine of presidential’ 
candidacy; because of them, Kefauver's 
presidential demise was sealed. Whether or 
not it is true that Kefauver’s hearings were 
directly responsible for the defeat of former 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas, few Senators 
senior to Kefauver doubt it for one moment. 
The memory of the U.S. Senate is extremely 
long and its temperament unforgiving. 

Though he tried, Kefauver was never able 
to shake off the “crimebuster” label. This 
monolithic reputation may further have im- 
paired his presidential aspirations, for to be 
President a man should be free from political 
overspecialization. To be President it is bet- 
ter to have no image at all than one too 
sharply defined: 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, Kefauver con- 
ducted hearings with restraint and fairness. 
The procedural polarity between his subcom- 
mittee and certain other investigating com- 
mittees dramatized the dilemma confronting 
advocates of committee procedural reform. 
No meaningful legislative restriction is to- 
day placed on how congressional committees 
can investigate. The inquisitorial abuses of 
this absence of formal restraint flow from 
the true adage that a Senate committee 
chairman can do anything with unanimous 
consent and almost anything without it. 
Nowhere in government is caprice more 
thoroughly conduct determinative than in a 
congressional committee investigation. 

Kefauver was a longtime proponent of re- 
form. But, though he shared the deep- 
rooted American distrust of conscience as 
an adequate protection of the public in- 
terest, he accepted the Wilsonian investi- 
gatory function of Congress as fundamental. 
Thus he came over the course of time to be 
more concerned with insuring the rights of 
the investigated than proscribing the powers 
of investigators. He feared formal restraints 
on congressional committees would more 
hinder responsible investigation than 
restrain irresponsible inquisition. He him- 
self practiced personal restraint at hearings, 
giving witnesses and their counsel free rein, 
often to the point of tedium. He substituted 
tenacity for abuse of constitutional rights. 

As an antitruster, Kefauver must, I fear, 
be judged in some respects a failure. Meas- 
ured by legislation passed, his subcommit- 
tee was one of the most unsuccessful in the 
Congress. Further, it is at the very least de- 
batable whether his industry studies, e.g., in 
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steel and autos, had any substantial effect 
on the abuses of economic power which he 
perceived. The drug investigation which 
consumed much of Kefauver's time during 
the last 3 years of his life focused primarily 
on high industry profits and prices. Yet, 
the legislation which ultimately resulted and 
which was regarded by many as a Kefauver 
victory, will have little or no effect on drug 
prices and profits. 

In fairness, however, could anyone have 
done better than Kefauver did—or even as 
well? Surely not. During the past 8 years— 
as in all periods of relative opulence—anti- 
trust has been unpopular. Indeed, in an era 
of people's capitalism, it may even be that 
the ability of industrial oligarchs to avoid 
effective competition is popularly admired. 

Without Kefauver, antitrust and the pres- 
ervation of competition would today ve of 
far less concern to the public than it is. He 
kept it before the people with his insistence 
on the evils of administered prices. Though a 
confusing and uncertain notion at best, many 
citizens feel they understand administered 
prices. It conveys to them a vague notion 
that in markets where structural oligopoly, 
production barriers to entry and excessive 
product differentiation are the rule, the 
fruits of competition to the consumer are 
something less than fully ripe. This is true, 
and it was Kefauver's persistence which, in 
large measure, made the people see it. 

Kefauyer sensed, I think, a certain eco- 
nomic inevitability in the trend of industry 
toward capital-intensive giantism and con- 
centration and, therefore, foresaw the neces- 
sity of increasing Government regulation or 
even ownership of productive facilities on a 
scale which no politician dare discuss can- 
didly. He genuinely believed in competition 
and abhorred this necessity. He was, how- 
ever, realistic about competition, both eco- 
nomically and politically. Thus, while he 
once characterized the Robinson-Patman Act 
as “the Magna Carta of small businessmen," 
his support of “smallness” was not unswery- 
ing. That he saw it is a competitive means 
and not an end in itself and that he identi- 
fied its weaknesses as well as its strengths, 
will be attested by druggists and fair trad- 
ers. He would not, however, concede that 
the mere absence of Government regulation 
is equitable with free price competition. 

Above all, Kefauver conceived the ultimate 
end of competition to be to serve the con- 
sumer. Consumers are not a body politic. 
His approach to competition and antitrust, 
therefore, enhanced the unpopularity of his 
position with his colleagues. Had he sub- 
seribed to the better lobbied point of view 
that competition primarily serves small busi- 
ness, his task would have been far easier. 

If, as is commonly observed, Kefauver was 
excluded from the Senate club, this must be 
attributed as much to his modus operandi 
as a Senator as to the Lucas incident. A 
“good” Senator plays a thoroughly institu- 
tionalized game“ with clearly defined rules. 
As a freshman he keeps out of mischief, does 
not make major floor speeches, and limits his 
energies to local matters. He may ask 
thoughtful, penetrating questions in his 
committee assignments, but he is retiring 
and definitely not a leader or spokesman of 
a particular position—even an approved 
position. 

After a time—perhaps 2 years—he may 
‘tackle minor national issues. He is per- 
mitted, for example, to become an aspiring 
champion of heron conservation, antideter- 
gent pollution, or minor agricultural reforms. 
He may also deliver an occasional speech on 
major foreign or domestic policy, so long as 
he does not actively lead legislative actions. 

To a very large extent, he must establish 
himself as a subservient and responsive fol- 
lower of the Senate’s established Senate 
leaders (vis-a-vis its administration leaders) 
well into his second term. In the process, 
of course, he also demonstrates his ability to 
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be reelected and, therefore, probable sena- 
torial longevity. 

The Senate's memory is elephantine. If 
the aspiring Senator stumbles at any point 
along this long road of restraint, redemption 
is unlikely, Failure to play the game vir- 
tually assures exclusion from the club. Lack 
of club membership radically reduces effec- 
tiveness as a lawmaker. 

Playing the game for 10 or 15 years, how- 
eyer, takes its toll. Surely so much calcu- 
lated docility drains at least some of the con- 
viction and vigor any Senator brings to the 
Congress as a freshman. When the game is 
played out, he is better able to implement his 
beliefs, but has, perhaps, lost some of the 
inner impetus to do so. The—by interna- 
tional standards—exceptional harmony and 
tranquility of the Senate is, however, pre- 
served. Whether the Nation is better 
served by a firebrand or a team player Is 
debatable. 

Clearly, though, Kefauver had no doubts 
on this score. He entered the Senate with 
an explosion, immediately captured the ear 
of the Nation, and seldom lost it. But, just 
as his aggressive approach to Senatorship set 
the stage for his ultimate national political 
defeat, it insured his relative lack of affirma- 
tive success as a legislator. As a champion 
of causes more popular with the people— 
of which there are a substantial number— 
than with the Senate. Kefauver was often 
good for 10 more votes than any other Sena- 
tor. But, this was seldom enough to win, 
particularly if Kefauver was actively opposed 
by a full-fledged club member. 

Kefauver's difficulties were compounded by 
the generally appalling inability of Senate 
liberals to mobilize effectively to accomplish 
anything. Thus, for example, the Kefauver 
forces opposing the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. were unable last year to defeat 
a cloture petition—a motion which had not 
succeeded since the infamous bank scandals 
of 1928. Indeed, the vote on cloture was 
even worse from Kefauver's point of view 
than it appeared in the record, since many 
Southern and Republican Senators waited 
until success was certain before voting 
against it. 

In the last 2½ years, Kefauver's problems 
were further enhanced by his New Deal 
brand of liberalism. He was firmly rooted 
on the old frontier. A Senator’s success in 
dealing with the administration is by no 
means assured by his supporting its policies 
and legislation. Any administration (and I 
would be inclined to generalize this observa- 
tion to cover almost all political groups) 
tends to better understand opposition, be 
more comfortable in the face of it, and be 
more willing to make concessions to gain 
its support, than it is willing to reward 
reliable followers, Kefauver's voting record 
from the administration’s point of view was 
very good. But, had he been more cunning 
and a better trader in the way he cast his 
votes, he might well have received more 
administration support, 

Politicians, living in a world of out- 


‘stretched hands, are not comfortable with a 


person who helps them until they feel con- 
fident that they have identified his selfish 
motivation. Selfless support emanating from 
idealism rather than more pragmatic inter- 
ests make politicians nervous. Kefauver, 
though no exception to this rule, was him- 
self guilty of obscuring his ends. Though he 
enjoyed enormous political autonomy in 
Tennessee, he had not become a patriarchal 
statesman or “taken the overview,” remain- 
ing until his death actively political. He 
was clearly not running for President or 
the Supreme Court. Thus, “What is he up 


to now?” was the question which plagued 


the Senate each time Kefauver plunged into 
a new area of political unpopularity and 
danger. 

It was his high political morality that 
compounded the Senate’s discomfort with 
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Kefauver. I suppose the ultimately polit- 
ically moral man is the martyr. The martyr’s 
eredo No matter what you say or do, I will 
waver neither from the ends I seek nor the 
means which I have chosen“ —defines the 
borderline between personal incorruptibility 
and political stalemate. Incorruptible dedi- 
cation to both ends and means is philo- 
sophically attractive, but anathema to polit- 
ical action. Every effective politician must 
have his price: what matters is what the 
price is. 

Kefauver had his price, but his rates were 
unfathomable. Offer him elaborate gifts, 
and they would be spurned; offer him money, 
and he would surely expose and denounce 
you. But, bring in one vote from Red Boiling 
Springs that he was sure to get anyway, 
loan him your briefcase, eat a ham sandwich 
with him on a plane to Knoxville, engage in 
any one of a myriad of apparently unrelated 
little friendships and you might win the 
friendship of a U.S. Senator that others would 
have paid hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
obtain. Kefauver sought and seriously con- 
sidered the advice of a perfectly astonishing 
potpourri of corporation counsels and Capitol 
Hill policemen, laborers, and landowners. 
With respect to listening to advice, he was 
unalterably antifree competition. The high- 
est bid always lost—the lowest often won. 
Whether this is good or bad from the long- 
run point of view of an effective legislature, 
I do not know. There can be no question, 
however, that Kefauver was unfailingly, un- 
flinchingly honest. 

As a politician, Kefauver genuinely led the 
people of his State. No doubt that he did 
far more than merely mirror the popular 
positions in Tennessee—a State, after all, 
which is bordered by Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. Few seem to appreciate, how- 
ever, that he was not a flaming liberal who 
far outliberaled his constituency. Thus, 
though he spoke out in favor of the con- 
stitutional correctness of the Supreme 
Court’s prayer decision, he deeply regreted, 
as a son of the bedrock Bible Belt, that the 
case had been decided and felt the deletion 
of morning prayer a sad loss for America’s 
school childrén, Again, though he refused to 
sign the southern manifesto, his civil rights 
platform extended very little beyond the 
simple notion that every citizen should have 
the right to vote. I seriously doubt that 
he would have voted for cloture in the civil 
rights dispute of 1963. And, he believed in 
the filibuster. 

Yet, insofar as the people of Tennessee 
outstrip the South in liberality, it is, in 
large measure, because they were led by 
Estes Kefauver. Together with Cordell Hull 
he helped make Tennessee one of the most 
internationally minded States in the South. 
Through his leadership, the State came to 
share his appreciation for the message of 
free competition. And, because he was a 
true leader, his popular mandate was over- 
whelming. 

I suspect few Congressmen, in their in- 
nermost being, genuinely trust the people.” 
Kefauver did. “Let the people know the 
truth and they will do the right thing” was 
not an empty aphorism for him. His cam- 
paign to bring television into the Senate 
gallery was an act of faith. 

The above exercise in objectivity notwith- 
standing, I will remember Estes Kefauver 
with an outstretched hand, uncomfortably 
looking at a friend, suspecting he knew him 
too well to shake his hand—and probably 
had just shaken it, anyway. I will picture 
him in his cluttered office, simultaneously 
mastering a complicated nicety of antitrust 
law with incredible mental agility, trying to 
remember whether monopolization comes 
under section 1 or section 2 of the Sherman 
Act, and wondering if someone had sent the 
electric toaster he had had repaired back 
down to Aunt Charlotte in Madisonville. I 
will see him shuffling through an airport in 
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his braces and shirt sleeves, carrying two 
briefcases, a bag of coats from the dry clean- 
ers he forgot to drop off at home, three news- 
papers, a box of cookies old Miss Jones gave 
him to take to the children, and a paper 
cup filled with heaven knows what. In my 
mind’s ear, I will hear him laugh. He was the 
only man I ever met who laughed “ho, ho,” 
exactly as it is written. 

I would suppose that most great men are 
hard to know. Surely, however, few are so 
very hard not to love as Estes Kefauver. 


SUPPORT FOR VOLUNTARY WHEAT 
CERTIFICATE BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp part of an article from the 
weekly newspaper at Heppner, Oreg., re- 
porting that farm groups from a three- 
county area in that State, at a meeting 
sponsored by the Morrow County Farm 
Bureau and participated in by the State 
chairman of the Oregon Farm Bureau, 
unanimously endorsed a voluntary wheat 
certificate plan. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
by representatives of the Morrow, 
Umatilla, and Gilliam County Farm Bu- 
reaus, the Morrow County Grange, the 
Morrow County Farmers Union, the 
Heppner-Morrow County Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Morrow County unit 
of the Oregon Wheat League which read: 

We favor a 1964 wheat program calling for 
the basic principles of a voluntary wheat 
certificate program. 


The article reports that Harold Beach, 
State chairman of the Oregon Farm Bu- 
reau presented details of several plans, 
adding: 

Lou Norris, legislative and tax consultant 
for the State bureau, explained the principles 
of each bill, with the feeling that principles 
of the McGovern bill came closer to accept- 
ance, 


There. being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEADERS OF FARM GROUPS ADOPT VOLUNTARY 
PLAN 


Representatives of seven organizations 
from Morrow, Umatilla, and Gilliam counties 
were present for a joint meeting at Lexing- 
ton Grange Hall last Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 7, to discuss ideas and suggestions rela- 
tive to a unified agreement on a resolution 
to be sent into Congress. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Morrow 
County Farm Bureau. Other organizations 
represented included Morrow County Pa- 
mona’ Grange, Morrow County Farmers 
Union, Heppner-Morrow County Chamber of 
Commerce, Morrow County unit, Oregon 
Wheat League, Umatilla County Farm Bu- 
reau, and Gilliam County Farm Bureau. 

Farm Bureau President Herman Blettell 
called the meeting to order and explained 
the desire for a unified farm bill. After con- 
siderable discussion, a motion was made and 
carried that the group go on record as favor- 
ing & resolution of a voluntary certificate 
program for 1964. It reads as follows: “We 
favor a 1964 wheat program calling for the 
basic principles of a voluntary certificate 
program. This resolution was carried with- 
out opposition at Lexington, Oreg., on the 
Tth of January 1964.” 

Harold Beach, State chairman of Oregon 
Farm Bureau Federation, was present to dis- 
cuss phases of the Quie plan, the McGovern 
bill, and the Humphrey bill. . Lou Norris, 
legislative and tax consultant for the State 
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bureau, explained the principles of each bill, 
with the feeling that principles of the Mc- 
Govern bill came closer to acceptance. 


POETIC TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
shock of our late President’s tragic 
death still pervades every phase of 
American life. Each of us has tried to 
express his grief in his own way. Some 
have the eloquence, the gift of expres- 
sion, which the rest of us wish we pos- 
sessed. Miss Kathleen Watson, of Bath, 
is one of those who has used her talent 
to express in poetry, something of the 
feeling which all Americans experienced 
when President Kennedy was struck 
down. 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Watson's poem, “Who Was This Man?” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuo Was THis Man? 
Why has a nation bowed its head? 

Why is a world in sorrow? 

Why does a woman walk alone 

Today and each tomorrow? 


Why did a morning filled with joy, 
With laughter and with cheers, 
Turn from a day to darkest night, 

To emptiness and tears? 


Who was this man from whom we weep, 
Whose spirit will not die, 

Whose tragic loss has made men pause 
To pray and ask God “Why?” 


Who was this man beside whose grave 
A flame shall always burn, 

Which thousands pass in silent grief 
And know not where to turn? 


Who was this man who walked with us 
And taught us to be brave, 

Who asked of us great sacrifice, 
And what he asked—he gave? 


Who, if we could but speak to him, 
To ask him on this day, 

“What can we do to honor you?” 
Would smile and then would say: 


“Weep not for me, America; 

My task is not yet done, 

But light the torch and follow me, 
And victory will be won. 


“First rid your hearts of bigotry 
And fears that still remain, 

For if you will but keep my dream, 
My death was not in vain. 


“No monument of marble stone, 
No statue ever could 
Bestow more honor on my name 
Than peace and brotherhood.” 
Who was this man who gave us hope 
Of peace and then was gone? 
Who was this man so wise, so good? 
—A servant God called “John.” 
—KATHLEEN D. WATSON. 


LOBBIES AND TAX CUTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excellent article by Prof. 
Robert Eisner. In the article he criti- 
cizes the decision of the Senate Finance 
Committee to act to prevent Federal 
regulatory bodies from passing any of 
the investment credit on to the users of 
federally regulated utilities. 
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There ‘being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, - 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 20, 1964] 
LOBBIES AND Tax CuTs 


Most economists favor the proposed tax 
cut as a measure to increase purchasing 
power and consequently raise production, in- 
come, and employment. Yet, as the cur- 
rent tax bill slowly approaches its final form, 
it appears more and more to have become a 
vehicle for obtaining special privileges which 
have little to do with stimulating the econ- 
omy. 

A case very much in point is action just 
taken by a majority of the Senate Finance 
Committee to retain a section (202(e)) which 
would prohibit Federal regulatory agencies, 
without the agreement of the regulated com- 
panies themselves, from flowing through to 
consumers any but a very minor proportion 
of the substantial annual benefits of the 
investment tax credit. 

This section, not part of the administra- 
tlon's original proposals but pushed avidly 
by gas pipeline and telephone companies 
and inserted by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has been referred to as “an ob- 
scure provision.” Yet it promises to cost 
consumers of gas, electricity, telephone 
services, and many other public utilities as 
much as $1 billion annually. 

For if it becomes law all Federal regulatory 
agencies will be prevented from exercising 
their administrative judgment in setting 
rates. They will be compelled to allow regu- 
lated companies the usual “fair rate of re- 
turn” after taxes plus the extra return of the 
investment tax credit even if unregulated 
companies in competitive industries are 
forced by market conditions to pass on their 
tax savings. 

The provision in fact mocks the 
purpose of the investment credit and the 
current tax bill as a whole. By bringing 
about higher prices in relatively noncompeti- 
tive regulated industries, it would reduce 
real purchasing power, rather than raise it, 
and thus inhibit the growth in output and 
employment at which the current tax pro- 
gram is aimed. It would hence also reduce 
the need for additional equipment, the ac- 
quisition of which the investment credit 
was intended to promote. 

Chairman Swidler, of the Federal Power 
Commission, representatives of a number of 
major State commissions, the AFL-CIO, and 
others have urged deletion of this provision. 
Senator PauL Doucias has attacked it as a 
clear bonus to regulated companies and has 
stated that he will challenge on the Senate 
floor the propriety of dealing with a utility 
rate matter in a revenue bill. But the Con- 
gress is under many pressures. There is now 
grave danger that this provision, like so 
many others engineered by special lobbies, 
will be enacted, at great cost to the economy 
and the general public. 

ROBERT EISNER. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


AN ANSWER MAN FOR CONGRESS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
respected journal, Chemical Week, has 
again endorsed my proposal to establish 
a Congressional Office of Science and 
Technology. In an editorial of admirable 
clarity, the magazine sets forth the need 
for a small office to serve faithfully and 
well as an information retrieval center 
for the Congress. The office of the Di- 
rector of COST would not be a large 
office of scientists sitting about waiting 
for scientific questions. It would, in- 
stead, be a small office directed by men 
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who “know science well enough to un- 
derstand the questions” and “who know 
where to go for the answers.” 

Myriad sources of scientific informa- 
tion and facilities are available to Con- 
gress. COST would know where they are 
and how to utilize them. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, from the January 6, 1964, issue of 
Chemical Week, be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chemical Week, Jan. 11, 1964] 
AN ANSWER MAN FOR CONGRESS 


Now that Congress is back to work, it is 
confronted by the high priority tasks of 
legislating tax relief and civil rights. Ad- 
mittedly low on the priority list are proposals 
to insure that Members of Congress get 
sound scientific counsel—even though they 
must appropriate about $15 billion a year 
for Federal research and development. 

We hope that more pressing issues will 
not bottle up these proposals in committee, 
because, as we said before, $15 billion “is 
simply too much money for Congress to ap- 
propriate without a sure knowledge of what 
it’s buying and whether it’s necessary.” 

And among the various proposals, we still 
like best the approach of Senator E. L. BART- 
Lett (S. 2038) and Representative W. B. 
WIDNALL (H.R. 8066). An Alaska Democrat 


‘and a New Jersey Republican, respectively, 


these men would set up a Congressional Of- 
fice of Science and Technology (COST) 
patterned after the similar executive office. 
BARTLETT envisions a “small, highly skilled, 
permanent professional staff,“ and we like 
the emphasis on the word “small.” 

As we see it, there’s no need for the head 
of such an office to build an empire. His 
job should be to know the many resources 
already available for expert guidance, choose 
particular ones as the occasion arises, and 
then use them. 

All U.S. citizens—including all scientists 
and engineers in government, industry, and 
education—are at the beck and call of Con- 
gress. Any resident of the country (except 
foreign diplomats) can be subpenaed; but 
it’s a sure bet that any responsible scientist 
would be willing to testify on his area of 
special competence. 

Moreover, many reputable scientists are 
already working full time for the Federal 
Government—either directly or for major 
contractors. Such agencies as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Mines, 
the Food and Drug Administration, and the 
National Institutes of Health are amply sup- 
piled with competent advisers in many 
branches of science and technology. 

And surely companies that are big in de- 
fense contracting (e.g., General Electric, 
Boeing, General Dynamics) would rush 
platoons of experts to Washington if Rep- 
resentative Cart Vinson’s Armed Services 
Committee, for example, needed information 
on electronics, air frames, or rocket fuels. 

Then there’s the great Library of Congress, 
one purpose of which is to make all man- 
ner of data available to our lawmakers. 

In short, COST should function mainly 
as an information retrieval center. Its head 
must know science well enough to under- 
stand the questions, but primarily he should 
be a man who knows where to go for the 
answers. There's no need to tie up a large 
number of creative scientists on the chance 
that a Congressman might have a question. 
Let him ask his question, and then let COST 
get the experts’ answers on an ad hoc basis. 
This mobile, flexible approach not only would 
be cheaper than a perinanent, static staff; 
it also would provide better answers to a 
bewildering variety of questions. 
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TRIBUTE TO HUBBARD SEARLES 
RUSSELL, SR. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, oc- 
casionally, as one travels the road of life, 
he has the unusual pleasure of walking 
arm in arm with men who are giants 
among men. In the course of my life, 
begun in the Territory of Arizona, it has 
been my privilege to have known several 
of such men. But, one passed away the 
other day in Arizona, whose leaving I 
cannot allow to go unrecognized. 

“Hub” Russell was a man of the tim- 
ber that built the West, and he was a 
man dedicated to the perpetuation of the 
building, never happy at standing still 
always wanting to go forward. He was 
never attracted to the so-called liberal 
concepts, remaining throughout his life 
a firm believer in the Constitution and 
the free enterprise system. 

One of his close friends, Mr. Raymond 
S. Richmond, has written of this gentle- 
man, and so that my colleagues might 
have a better opportunity to know him, I 
ask unanimous consent that this piece 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hus RUSSELL, WE SHALL REMEMBER—A GIANT 
AMONG MEN, He LEFT A CHALLENGE WHICH 
WILL Nor FADE, AN INSPIRATION WHICH 
WILL Nor Fan. 

(By Raymond S. Richmond) 


Hubbard Searles Russell, Sr., known to 
thousands the country over as “Hub,” has 
slipped away from us. Legions of good 
Americans are truly bereft. 

We had no chance to say goodby to Hub. 
The heart attack that ended fatally less than 
3 days after he suffered it on his Rancho 
Cuyama came with such devastating sudden- 
ness as a prelude to his passing in a Taft 
hospital that the great majority of his 
friends did not even know his life was in 
jeopardy. 

We will, therefore, always remember Hub 
as he was—brimming with vitality, driving 
himself hard, filled with love of his country, 
full of plans for tomorrow, filled with dis- 
taste for men and ideologies he felt were 
making a mockery of the Constitution or 
sacrificing our national sovereignty, and 
filled with compassion for his less fortunate 
fellow Americans. 

The fact that such a man deeply loved 
all members of his family and had great 
pride in them, young and old, need not be 
underlined.. There was ample room in his 
great heart for all good things and, to Hub, 
his family was one of the really good things 
his Creator had given him. 

Although he died at 78 years of age, it is 
not out of order or a misstatement to say 
that Hub was removed from us at the very 
prime of his life. His years rested very 
lightly on him. He cheerfully and zestly 
assumed the burdens and chores of a man 
20 years younger. It was obvious to all that 
he never contemplated a carpet-slipper stage 
in his life. Each day pointed up too many 
things to do and too many challenges to 
meet for him to yield to the mere fact that 
he was 78 years old. He was up, about and 
doing before the dawn. 

He rode his range to the last. In late 
years he rode it in his automobile or in a 
working truck. It was only a few years ago, 
with great reluctance, that he gave up mak- 
ing his rounds on horseback. But when he 
was on the ranch, up to the moment of his 
seizure, he was in his work clothes—levis, 
old boots and a battered hat. He helped 
bulldoze roads, remove boulders, open range- 
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type gates that would try the strength of any 
man. The heart attack came while he was 
looking over some of his white-faced 
Herefords in one of his fields some miles 
from the main ranch house where he lived. 


MUCH TO BE DONE 


Heed admonitions to slow down that came 
from doctors, family and friends? Not Hub. 
There was too much to be done. What he 
did on and for the ranch was a labor of love. 
What he did away from the ranch—and in 
late years he spent fully half of his time 
away from it—was for deep love of country. 

It is difficult to write objectively about this 
great and good man. None who knew him 
at all well could entertain any objective 
thoughts about him. In varying degrees 
they either loved, admired, or respected him. 
It is difficult to portray with acc the 
many facets in the character of this fallen 
giant. His interests ranged over so many 
topics, even to high enthusiasm over the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. 

One of those who eulogized Hub at the 
services held in the Wee Kirk of the Heather 
at Forest Lawn cemetery prior to his inter- 
ment was Joel McCrea, the well-known mo- 
tion picture actor. Joel was a long-time 
friend who often sought Hub's advice on 
cattle and ranching. 

Joel McCrea said, and this is not an exact 
quote, “Many people loved him. Many ad- 
mired him. Many disagreed with him in 
things he stood for and fought for. But, I 
never met a man who didn’t respect Hub 
Russell.” 

STEADFAST 


Hub knew and enjoyed men in all walks 
of life. With the easy naturalness that was 
characteristic of him he talked with Herbert 
Hoover, his longtime idol; his warm friend 
Senator Bob Taft, and his latest idol of re- 
cent years, Senator Barry Goldwater. He 
talked with them with the same warmth 
and outspokenness he gave to the humblest 
cowhand on his ranch. He was not all 
things to all men: he was the same to all. 

Men of high and low station gave Hub 
their confidence. He never abused or be- 
trayed it. I believe that in his files will be 
found letters from Herbert Hoover in which 
“the Chief” wrote confidentially on impor- 
tant matters. He enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of Bob Taft who, when he was near- 
ing death, gave Hub his vision of why and 
how he was denied the nomination for 
President in 1952. 

Hub's idol of recent years, Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER, trusted him implicity. The cor- 
respondence between the two men was never 
casual, Senator Barry, as Hub called him, 
did not hesitate to reveal some of his inner- 
most thoughts involving the future of the 
country and his own viewpoints and activi- 
ties. 

Hub carried important bits of contem- 
porary history with him to his grave. 

The Hoovers, the Tafts, the Goldwaters, 
numerous Senators and Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors and others in high station could look 
to Hub for forthright, no-punches-pulled 
advice. Although they knew him to ba a 
last ditch and partisan fighter they knew 
they could get from him a calm, well-rea- 
soned appraisal of the facts they sought, as 
he saw them. 

By the same token, a friend, a neighbor 
or an employee always found the door to 
Hub’s heart wide open. He counseled these 
folk with the same care he employed in pre- 
senting his viewpoints to men and women 
whose names are household words in the 
Nation. He was truly, to employ Herbert 
Hoover's words, an uncommon man. It was 
one of his chief glories that he had the com- 
mon touch. 


MANY GOOD WORKS 


While Hub was continuously busy in his 
never-ending fight against the leftist-lean- 
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ing bureaucrats of both Federal and State 
Governments, his heart and head were not 
always in the turbulent clouds of politics 
and economics. A little known fact about 
him—little known because he was averse to 
letting people know of his private good 
works—was his constant reconditioning and 
rehabilitating of people who came directly 
over his horizon who he felt needed his 
help. 

He was an abstemious man—a nondrinker. 
He made no effort to impose this abstemi- 
ousness on others. At a meeting, large or 
small, attended by Hub when some user of 
the “cup that cheers” turned that cheer 
into raucous, ribald or obscene mouthings, 
Hub quietly disappeared from the scene. He 
uttered no denunctions, no reproaches. He 
just quietly withdrew and, if the offense was 
repeated, he withdrew from the offender's 
life. 

The writer is not trying to paint a pic- 
ture of a prude. Hub cussed occasionally 
when deeply stirred over something he didn’t 
like. When he did, his words had pungency 
and force; they had impact. But he did 
not tell off-color stories and when someone 
else did he was obviously uneasy. 

The other side of the drinking coin was 
that when liquor got a man down and when 
he found his life in ruins because of his in- 
ability to control his appetites, he invari- 
ably found Hub interested in helping him. 
Over a period of many Hub was di- 
rectly responsible for the rehabilitation of 
many men. If they happened to be em- 
ployees they got a second and third chance. 
All he needed to know was that the man 
was trying. I do not doubt there will be 
some reading this feeble tribute who were 
helped out of chronic alcoholism and re- 
stored to useful and proud citizenship. 

Once a man had achieved the reasonably 
straight and narrow, without serious or pro- 
longed relapse, Hub sang his praises loudly. 
Those who knew him well learned to know 
not to talk about a man’s past errors. To 
his last day he was a firm believer in re- 
demption. 

HUB’S FIRSTS 

Hub had many firsts to his credit—prob- 
ably more than anyone knew. 

He was proud that he was one of the first 
21 subscribers to “Human Events.” This 
original subscription list of that great na- 
tionally distributed conservative publica- 
tion has become an unofficial roll of hon- 
or of pioneer conservatives who were alarmed 
by the fallacies inherent in the New Deal- 
Fair Deal and resisted them. 

He was one of the organizers of “For 
America,” a national political action orga- 
nization, along with his close friends, Gen- 
Robert E. Wood, Col. Robert McCormick of 
the Chicago Tribune, Dean Clarence Manion, 
Robert M. Harriss of New York and J. Evetts 
Haley of Texas. 

He was a pioneer in the fight for the re- 
peal of the 16th (income tax) amendment. 
For a time he served as president of the 
original national organization that brought 
the iniquities of this Karl Marx type of taxa- 
tion to the attention of the American pub- 
lic. 

Cattlemen the country over have for years 
hailed Hub as the instigator of numerous 
programs that prevented their industry from 
being brought under complete Federal con- 
trol. 

It is a matter of personal knowledge that 
he was first, or always among the first, to 
give financial support to organizations and 
men who espoused principles for which he 
stood. Conservative and constitutionalist 
candidates for the Senate and House did not 
have to appeal to Hub for moral and finan- 
cial support. Somehow or other he always 
knew about them and sensed their needs. 
Many men now in the House and Senate re- 
ceived substantial support from him, regard- 
less of State lines. He felt deeply that in 
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helping them he was helping the coun- 
try. 


Something happened in the last few 
months of his life that gave him great hap- 
piness and encourgement. That was the or- 
ganization of the United Republicans of Cal- 
ifornia. Only last March he met with a de- 
termined group of 40 Republican conserva- 
tives, drawn in common cause from all sec- 
tions of California, in a historic meeting in 
Bakersfield. The topics discussed, in all their 
ramifications during a 2-day session, were 
how to rebuild a Republican Party in Cali- 
fornia that would shake off “me-tooism” 
and how to return the party to the grass- 
roots with the wresting of control from the 
small group of self-anointed, self-appointed 


_ “kingmakers.” 


LET’S GET BUSY 


Discussions were spirited and frank. They 
ended with the organization of the United 
Republicans of California (UROC). The 
minutes will show that it was Hub who 
made the motion that gave the fledgling or- 
ganization its name. When organization had 
been completed, Hub asked the temporary 
chairman, Bruce Reagan, for the floor: said 
he simply, “What you have done here today 
has given me the happiest day I have known 
in 30 years. Now let's get busy.” UROC 
got busy. Hub was chosen immediately as 
UROC's finance chairman. 

A few weeks later UROC was incorporated 
in Sacramento with appropriate ceremonies. 
A beaming Hub was there to help Executive 
Secretary Rus Walton see that all went well 
and that the birth of UROC would be as 
Official as law could make it. 

The growth and success of UROC en- 

Hub in his final days. Not only had 
he instituted the formation of powerful, en- 
thusiastic units in his own community and 
county but only a few weeks ago he exercised 
his great infiuence in the formation of the 
first San Francisco unit—Herbert Hoover 
Unit No. 1. Earlier units had been named 
after his good friends Bob Taft and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The growth of UROC 
to nearly 200 units throughout the State, 
with a paid-up membership of approximate- 
ly 6,000 members in a matter of a few 
months was a source of unbounded delight 
to Hub. 

One day soon a book will be written about 
Hub's life and his political and economic 
philosophies. Such a took will have to re- 
cite that although he knew, as a deep 
student of history, that compromise is often 
necessary, he fought always against com- 
promises on principle. He preferred to fight 
on—alone if necessary—rather than to give 
lipservice to programs and candidates in 
which he couldn't believe. There is no rec- 
ord anywhere in his life that he com- 
promised on principle. It turned out he 
didn’t have to fight alone. His deep con- 
victions, his unrelenting war on what he be- 
lieved was wrong for the United States and 
the individual citizen, attracted an ever- 
increasing flow of fighting recruits to the 
causes he espoused. 


THE TENDER SIDE < 


On his ranch no employee was permitted 
to maltreat an animal. He insisted that the 
dumb creatures under his control be treated 
as gently and painlessly as possible. Woe 
to the employee he caught maltreating a 
horse or using unnecessary roughness on a 
steer. 

Horses that had served him well over the 
years were never sold off in their “dotage” 
to pet food or glue manufacturers. They 
lived out their spans in spacious enclosures 
where the grass was good and the water 
plentiful. Rancho Cuyama was a horse 
heaven on earth. 

The ranchhouse is located near the 
Cuyama River. Along its banks for miles 
there is excellent cover for quail and other 
birds. The quail concentration is intensive. 
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His affection for all birds, and especially for 
quail, was deep. - He was never too busy to 
watch these birds in flight or consorting as 
families. The writer has been an eyewit- 
ness more than once to concentrations of 
quail, numbering 500 or more, busy making 
a living picking up grains and seeds in the 
horse corrals. Hub's ire was aroused a year 
or so ago when one of the big oil companies, 
in a page advertisement in national maga- 
zines, pictured that part of the Cuyama 
Valley that was on the Russell brothers’ 
property as a quail paradise. He feared it 
would attract gunnérs. Fortunately it did 
not because people for miles around knew of 
Hub’s protective feeling for the birds and 
wisely decided not to fire away within ear- 
shot of the ranch home. 

Every wild thing, including the usually 
hated jackrabbit, had a friend in Hub. To 
him, they were God's creatures and a part of 
the divine plan. “They are here for a rea- 
son,” he said. “I know they help keep 
nature in balance.” 

Although the writer never discussed the- 
ology with Hub, he knew him to be a godly 
man. Hub believed in the spiritual, moral 
and ethical values of all religions. He was 
raised in the Methodist church and in mem- 
ory of his dearly beloved mother and father 
he and his brothers financed the cost of the 
sanctuary in the New Cuyama Community 
Methodist Church. 


A MORAL GIANT 


So, we are left with this picture of a men- 
tal and moral giant—a man who loved a 
last-ditch fight for principle and a man who 
bound-up the wounds of the fallen and the 
unfortunate. He had no hesitation in joust- 
ing with the mighty and crossing swords 
with the powerful. He engaged constantly 
in the rehabilitation of less fortunate 
fellow humans. He was tender and pro- 
tective toward all animal life, domestic and 
wild, A contradiction? Not at all. Oft- 
times the strongest men are the tenderest. 

Hub is gone. There is nothing we can do 
about it. He was taken at a time when he 
was confident we were approaching the Get- 
tysburg in the long drawn out war against 
State socialism, big coercive government 
and the assorted ills they spawn. 

Hub will live on—vibrant and unbeat- 
able—in the hearts and minds of all who 
knew him or knew of his works. 

When Bob Taft died, it was a severe shock 
to Hub. He said: “Bob Taft is gone but we 
are here. If we really believed in him and 
what he fought for we will carry on his 
figh Sad 

Hub Russell is dead. But we are here. 
If we are truly devoted to the memory of 
Hub we will see that his dauntless, never-say- 
die spirit flames high in us and requires of us 
that we shoulder determinedly a real share 
of the heavy load he so cheerfully bore. 


TAX REFORM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the tax bill, H.R. 8363. I con- 
sider it unsound and grossly unfair. 
Nevertheless, some version of it is sure 
to become law. I want to see the best 
bill possible, one which will make more 
equitable our tax system, assist in a 
more defensible distribution of the fruits 
of our national production, while not 
crippling our tax collecting potential to 
the point where essential Government 
services cannot be carried out without 
resorting to practices which will invite 
inflation. 

It seems to me that it is incumbent 
on the proponents of this bill to show 
that it will make our system more equi- 
table. It seems to me they must explain, 
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if they can, how it will help cure the 
maldistribution of production so as to 
eliminate degradation and poverty. 
They have not even explained yet how 
unemployment will be materially les- 
sened. 


It is the shame of society in this 
richest of all nations that we have such 
a large percentage of hard-core poverty- 
stricken people among us. It is to our 
discredit that we disgrace democracy by 
distributing our goods and services in a 
way that we have a few ultrarich and 
many ultrapoor among us. 

The tax bill is going to make matters 
worse in this regard. 

The tax bill makes a mockery of re- 
form. 

The tax bill needs drastic revision. 

Because the President has recently 
focused attention on poverty, it has now 
become generally known that some 9.3 
million families among our people live 
in poverty—by definition, on an income 
of less than $3,000 per year for a family 
unit. There are also 3.2 million individ- 
uals not a part of a family unit who are 
in this least fortunate category, having 
less than $1,000 per year income. 

Perhaps it is not so generally known 
that the pattern of income distribution 
which appeared to be getting better from 
the period of the mid-1930’s up until 
after World War II, now seems to be 
moving back toward the 1929 pattern of 
concentration of income and wealth. 

In 1929, some 70 percent of all our 
families had incomes of less than $4,000 
measured in today’s prices. During that 
same year, some 513 taxpayers had in- 
comes of $1 million or more. 

During recent years, after having 
dropped off considerably, the number of 
these million-dollar-per-year people has 
again been climbing. 

On the lower end of the scale, some 
progress has been made, but it appears 
to have been frozen during the past few 
years. We must not rest while these 
conditions of extremes exist. 

The tax bill will reduce the taxes on 
the prosperous by more than $11 billion. 
So far as I know, no proponent of the bill 
even claims that it will cure poverty. 
Some claim that it will, after a period of 
2 or 3 years, reduce unemployment to 
something near the 4-percent level, but 
even this is said almost without convic- 
tion and wholly without proof. 

But, let us look at the amount of 
money which would be necessary to cure 
poverty directly. Please understand that 
I am not advocating that the Govern- 
ment make direct grants or subsidies to 
all families making less than $3,000. I 
merely want to show what could be done 
with amounts of money in the $11 bil- 
lion range. 

Amazing as it might seem, it would 
require only $9.3 billion to bring all poor 
families up to an income of $2,500 and 
all unattached poor individuals up to 
$1,000 per year. This is about $2 billion 
less than the revenue the Government 
will lose under the tax bill. 

For about $13.5 billion per year, we 
could supplement the income of all poor 
families and individuals sufficiently to 
bring their incomes up to $3,000 per year 
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for each family and $1,000 for each in- 
dividual not a part of a family group. 

It may be amazing to some that for 
only $2 billion more than the cost of the 
tax bill, We could, directly and without 
any question of accomplishing the goal, 
lift to $3,000 the income of every family 
and to $1,000 the income of every indi- 
vidual not a part of a family group, 
whose incomes are now below those 
levels. : 

I cite these figures, not to indicate that 
I would vote for this kind of a direct 
subsidy. I would not. I use this means 
to indicate the magnitude of the tax cut 
as measured by what it would cost to at- 
tack poverty directly. 

For those who disdain direct and posi- 
tive programs of Government activity, 
it is, of course, unthinkable that the 
Government should even collect social 
security payments from individuals and 
employers and, in turn, pay out the bene- 
fits at an appropriate time and in proper 
amounts in accordance with the formula 
established by the Congress. But we do 
this, and it has been a boon to the coun- 
try, both economically and socially. 

Perhaps, before we vote this great loss 
of revenue, unbalance the budget, in- 
crease the national debt and thus impair 
the capacity of the Government to pro- 
vide solutions to our most pressing prob- 
lems, it would be well to contemplate the 
consequences of such folly. 


STATE OF THE TERRITORY MES- 
SAGE BY GOVERNOR OF THE VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
January 13, 1964, the Honorable Ralph 
M. Paiewonsky, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, presented his annual state of the 
territory message to the fifth territorial 
legislature. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
nor Paiewonsky’s state of the territory 
message be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF THE TERRITORY MESSAGE 


(By Gov. Ralph M. Paiewonsky, to the Fifth 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands, regular 
session, January 13, 1964) 


Mr. President and honorable members of 
the fifth legislature, as you assemble here 
today for your second regular session, I wish 
you and the members of your legislative 
staff a fruitful and prosperous new year. 

Our meeting is saddened in the shadow 
cast over the entire free world by the brutal 
assassination of our late beloved President 
John F. Kennedy. The period of official 
mourning is ended, but our hearts remain 
heavy in the wake of his untimely death. 

However, our democracy survives, and 
democratic institutions such as this legisla- 
ture continue without interruption. Our 
dedication to freedom and progress is re- 
newed as the strong hand of another great 
leader is felt on the reins of our Government. 
In the short weeks since leadership of the 
free world was thrust upon him, President 
Lyndon Johnson has demonstrated that trag- 
edy cannot swerve the United States from 
its destiny. Surely and firmly our new Pres- 
ident has guided us through the depths of 
despair and a rededication of ourselves to 
the principles for which President Kennedy 
lived and died. To President Johnson, we 
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offer our loyal and devoted support in the 
great causes he has so ably espoused. There 
will be no slackening in our efforts to con- 
tinue to fight against poverty, ignorance and 
disease, even though we have achieved much 
during the past year for all our people. We 
have every confidence that recognition will 
be given to the progress made by the Virgin 
Islands and that this will qualify us for a 
greater degree of self-government. 

The organic act requires that the Govern- 
nor submit a message on the state of the 
territory and a budget of estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures at the opening of 
each regular session of the legislature. I 
will make this message on the state of the 
territory as concise as possible while report- 
ing the tremendous and rapid progress our 
islands are making. Shortly, the director of 
the budget will present to you the 1964-65 
budget as a basis for your appropriation bills 
to operate the government. 

At this time last year, I reported that the 
state of the territory was excellent and that 
there was every promise it would continue 
so. Iam happy to say now that the state of 
the territory of the Virgin Islands continues 
excellent. Indeed, there is continued evi- 
dence of progress and prosperity never before 
deemed possible, and this prosperity has a 
broader base than ever before. The measure 
of our accomplishments is seen in the breadth 
and width of our concern with the everyday 
problems of all our fellow citizens. And, as 
we appraise the advances made in the past 
year, we are pleased that this record progress 
was shared by all our people alike, as we ad- 
vanced together on the economic, social, cul- 
tural, and political fronts. 

However, our prosperity has brought with 
it a number of added problems, requiring ex- 
panded services of many kinds. It has placed 
heavy burdens on our service departments— 
burdens so staggering that some of our pres- 
ent facilities no longer are able to stand up 
under them. This, of course, requires a new 
appraisal of present and future needs. 

There has been a lot of catching up to do. 
And during this past year, we have caught 
up in most areas and moved ahead. This 
significant record of accomplishment can be 
attributed to the splendid cooperation of 
the department of the interior, the legisla- 
ture and the executive all working together 
toward a common goal. Furthermore, our 
achievements have been given impetus by 
the understanding and wholehearted support 
of the people of the islands and the devoted 
efforts of our dedicated corps of public 
servants. 

The problems of our islands continue to 
bear a strong resemblance to those of emerg- 
ing, underdeveloped areas. In addition to 
the need for catching up, the mixed bless- 
ing of accelerated population growth re- 
quires a projection of needs and much ad- 
vance planning if we are to continue to move 
ahead. We are growing too rapidly for any- 
more hit-or-miss, day-by-day planning. We 
must look ahead, think ahead, and plan 
ahead. 

The bureau of vital statistics of our de- 
partment of health has estimated our resi- 
dent population at 35,000. But hundreds 
of thousands of others also visit our islands 
each year. During the tourist season, cruise 
ships and aircraft daily pour thousands of 
additional people into our facilities. They 
come to enjoy our sunshine, our scenery, our 
hospitality, and our free port shopping at- 
tractions. They add millions of dollars to 
our economy. At the same time, they add 
to our service problems. 

From 1950 to 1962, the rate of live births 
increased by 16 percent, while the death 
rate from all causes decreased by 25 percent. 
This is good. It reflects the growing effi- 
ciency of human services being delivered to 
our people. Nevertheless, when this growth 
rate is projected, it is apparent that the 
islands may well have a resident population 
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in excess of 50,000 by 1970. Add to this the 
skyrocketing influx of tourists and the re- 
quirements for additional government serv- 
ices that must be provided really become 
formidable. As our budget picture will show, 
even with the strictest economy, the tre- 
mendous expansion of our physical plant and 
the greatly improved human services being 
rendered will require more money. Fortu- 
nately, more money is coming in—more than 
ever before in the history of the islands. 
Fortunately, too, the economic growth of the 
islands promises to keep pace with our ex- 
panding needs. 

Let’s look at revenues. For the first 6 
months of this fiscal year, general fund reve- 
nues came to an alltime high of $6,375,000, 
or an increase of 47 percent over collections 
for the first 6 months of the last fiscal year. 

For comparative purposes, the total gen- 

eral fund revenues collected in fiscal 1961, 
when I took office, was $8,872,113. Contrast 
this with the $16 million budgeted for this 
fiscal year, a 100-percent increase in less than 
3 years. This fiscal year alone, we expect 
to collect in general funds $16 million, or $4 
million more than last fiscal year. This in- 
crease in 1 year alone is 300 percent of the 
total budget of $1,350,000 for fiscal 1951, 
only 10 years before I assumed the gover- 
norship. These comparative revenue figures 
tell a story as astronomical economic prog- 
ress. 
Every capital expenditure carries with it 
a corresponding increased cost in our oper- 
ating budget. Whenever we build a school 
or, for that matter, even a classroom; when- 
ever we add to our health and hospital fa- 
cilities; whenever we build a new abattoir 
as we have done in St. Croix, or renovate 
one as we have to do in St. Thomas; whenever 
we build detention centers as we will shortly 
do in both islands; whenever we improve 
and expand our institutions for the aged as 
we have done; whenever we construct any 
new facilities of whatever nature—we have 
to add personnel to our operating budget as 
well as equipment. These cost money and 
thereby increase our operating budget. This 
is the price we pay for progress. 

Next, let’s take a look at housing. We 
finally have made a real breakthrough in 
public housing and community renewal. In 
partnership with this legislature, stepped-up 
response to housing needs was accomplished 
by two organizational steps. First, a depart- 
ment of housing and community renewal 
was established. Second, the Virgin Islands 
Urban Renewal Board was set up and recog- 
nized by the Federal Government as the local 
agency for administering federally assisted 
slum clearance projects. Several housing 
and community development activities haye 
been initiated, including the Altona, De- 
merara, and Hospital Ground projects in St. 
Thomas, and the Estate Profit, Richmond 
Gardens, and Camporico projects in St. Croix. 

In the middle-income housing field, a ma- 
jor problem, 80 acres of land have been ac- 
quired in St. Thomas for development into 
rental apartments. Another middle-income 
housing development on Government-owned 
land at Bluebeard’s Castle Estate will be 
finariced by a direct mortgage loan from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In federally financed public housing, the 
Oswald E. Harris Court was dedicated and 
occupied in St. Thomas. Occupancy now has 
been begun at the Ralph de Chabert Place in 
St. Croix. 

With establishment of the urban renewal 
board, comprehensive plans were activated 
for demolishing slums and relocating their 
residents in modern sanitary housing. In 
the Barracks Yard project in Charlotte 
Amalie, the Water Gut project in Christian- 
sted and the Lagoon Street project in Fred- 
eriksted, progress Is being made. Land is 
being acquired for demolition of substandard 
structures and rehabilitation of these 
blighted areas. 
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Now, let us turn to education. The Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands opened its doors 
to the first freshman class on July 1, 1963. 
The trustees are committed to the idea of 
a college to serve both the Virgin Islands 
and students from abroad, particularly the 
U.S. mainland, the Caribbean area, and for- 
eign countries. Through such an educa- 
tional community, it is felt that the most 
productive climate for higher learning and 
cultural development can be created in the 
Virgin Islands. The college now offers 2- 
year transfer liberal arts programs in science 
and mathematics, engineering, teacher edu- 
eation, social science and the humanities. 
It also offers 2-year terminal occupational 
programs in business management, account- 
ing, hotel and resort operation, executive 
secretarial studies, electrical and electronics 
technology. A nursing course will be added 
next year. 

It is believed that these 2-year programs 
provided the soundest basis for establishment 
of the college. However, it is planned to 
extend one or more of the curriculums to 4- 
year status at an early date. The college 
also plans to establish a Caribbean Affairs 
Institute shortly to undertake sponsored re- 
search on Caribbean problems and an inter- 
national training center which would devote 
itself to instruction of staff and field admin- 
istrators for community development pro- 
grams. 

Starting in July 1963, with 46 full-time 
freshmen and 142 part-time students, the 
college now has a total of 314 full-time and 
part-time students. It is worth noting that 
half the faculty of the college hold Ph. D. 
degrees from leading universities. 

In our public schools, the teacher-pupil 
ratio has been reduced substantially to a 
systemwide average of about 1 to 36. How- 
ever, in both elementary and secondary 
schools, the pressure of growing population 
continues to cause a classroom shortage 
which is acute in some areas. This short- 
age has been greatly alleviated by new con- 
struction and remodeling on all three is- 
lands, and the situation will be further im- 
proved by substantial additions now being 
planned for this year. 

The quality of both curricula and instruc- 
tion was upgraded during the year, and col- 
lateral programs were expanded to provide 
our youth with extracurricular activities 
comparable to progressive mainland com- 
munities. As a result of progress made, our 
two public high schools in Charlotte Amalie 
and Christiansted were accredited as of this 
month. 

The new pay plan for teachers, which went 
into effect September 1, 1963, has greatly 
strengthened our recruitment program and 
makes teaching more attractive to those who 
might otherwise be lured away by higher 
salaries in other fields. 

An agreement was made with New York 
University to conduct a survey for evaluation 
and analysis of education in the Virgin Is- 
lands, and to make recommendations for 
future growth and development. Under this 
contract, the university is supervising train- 
ing of both teachers and other educational 
personnel, This is being done by inservice 
training here and by courses on the main- 
land. Following close on .the heels of a 
2-year crash program for educational im- 
provement, the guidance of specialists from 
New York University under the new pro- 
gram is expected to be of great value in 
both advance planning and day-to-day op- 
erations. 

Next, I am happy to report that the state 
health in the islands has been generally 
good. There have been no serious out- 
breaks of any kind. An overall improve- 
ment in mortality statistics was registered, 
with the death rate reaching a new low of 
nine per thousand population. Services were 
expanded and improved as new additions 
were made to the staff. The cancer detec- 
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tion program was intensified. Clinics were 
organized to mount a full-scale attack on 
parasitic infection. A team of Columbia 
University specialists completed a project 
for the standardization of intelligence tests. 

Hospital and clinical facilities were ex- 
panded and improved. The new laboratory 
was occupied at the Charles Harwood Hos- 
pital in St. Croix, thus providing a significant 
improvement in that service. Extensive re- 
modeling there also made space for a new 
pediatric service. In St. Thomas, at Knud- 
Hansen Memorial Hospital, work is progress- 
ing on quarters for the hospital’s house phy- 
sicians and on complete remodeling and re- 


‘assignment of the third floor space. This 


will provide 16 additional beds to relieve 
overcrowding. In St. John, the Calabash 
Boom Clinic is being renovated and mod- 
ernized, and final plans for construction of 
new nurses’ quarters are being made. 

A long-range solution of the problems of 

adequate health and hospital facilities will 
be achieved only by the construction of new 
multimillion-dollar health centers now be- 
ing planned for St. Croix and St, Thomas. 
Funds have been provided for a survey of 
needs, planning, and design. It is hoped 
that construction can be commenced within 
3 years. 
Turning to the field of industry and com- 
merce, we find a bright picture. Industrial 
development and trade were at a record high. 
The tourist industry led the way in fiscal 
1963 with a total of more than $41 million 
brought into the islands. This is an increase 
of $5,925,000 over the previous year. Bank 
deposits also reached a new high of $51,700,- 
000, and bank loans shot up to a new record 
of $32,200,000. It is estimated that 331,000 
visitors came to the islands, as compared 
with 291,000 in fiscal 1962. One hundred and 
sixty-three cruise ships visited St. Thomas, 
33 more than the year before, and 4 cruise 
ships put in at Frederiksted. During the 
current tourist season, we expect 220 cruise 
ships to stop at St. Thomas and 40 at St. 
Croix. A few also will make stops at St. 
John. The number of tourists may well ap- 
proach 400,000, and the total tourist revenue 
is expected to be in excess of $45 million. 

Eight new manufacturing industries were 
established in the islands during the year. 
Exports scored a phenomenal increase to 
reach a total of $20 million, up to 119 per- 
cent in 1 year. Total imports were at the 
annual rate of $70 million in the first months 
of 1963, as compared with $618 million in 
calendar 1962, $50.2 million in 1961, $42.3 
million in 1960, and $33.6 million in 1959. 
In 1962, about $42 million worth of goods 
was imported from the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Considering the population 
estimate of 35,000, the Virgin Islands per 
capita imports from the United States is 
8 about three times that of Puerto 

0. 

Per capita income of the Virgin Islands hit 
a new peak by the end of December 1963, 
of approximately $1,500 per year—the highest 
in the Caribbean. 

Transportation was greatly advanced by 
the new jet airstrip at Alexander Hamilton 
Airport in St. Croix. This now is being ex- 
tended 800 feet to accommodate jets carry- 
ing unrestricted payloads. In St, Thomas, 
harbor dredging at Charlotte Amalie was 
completed, making the channel easier and 
safer for navigation by cruise ships. The 
filled land project is being done in several 
stages to coincide with availability of funds. 
When completed, it will add about 50 acres of 
new land and 3,000 feet of bulkheaded water- 
front for commercial and pleasure craft. At 
Christiansted, a new million-dollar dock has 
been completed and put into service. 

The inadequacy of airport facilities on St. 
Thomas is a matter of deep concern for the 
local government and for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. In view of the increasing air 
traffic in and out of Truman Airport, FAA 
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officials have urged me to take immediate 
steps to plan for a new airport. I have ap- 
pointed a five-man committee in investigate 
the question of building new airport facili- 
ties in the Lagoon area. This committee has 
been requested to study previous investiga- 
tions into the appropriateness of the Lagoon 
area and report its findings with recommen- 
dations before the end of this regular session. 

A review of public works facilities and 
services finds population growth and com- 
mercial expansion creating record demands. 
Heavy increases in the number of passenger 
and commercial vehicles calls for intensified 

of maintenance and improvement 
of roads and streets throughout the islands. 

Another field of development which oem 
good ess during the year was agricul- 
ture, particularly on the island of St. Croix. 
Our objective has been the creation of ex- 
port markets, and significant gains have been 
made, Negotiations with a reliable vegetable 
processing and wholesale firm in the United 
States resulted in a contract for growing 
cucumbers for pickles last winter. It was 
found that, in comparison with sugar cane, 
the cucumber and other winter vegetable 
crops Offered a greater net return per acre 
in a shorter space of time. We have been 
assured that as long as St. Croix can produce 
vegetables of good quality, at competitive 
prices, east coast buyers in the United States 
will buy the entire production. Our firm 
conclusion is that, with an efficient market- 
ing organization, adequate rainfall or irri- 
gation, equipment and financing, every acre 
of soil with good topography can be put to 
good, profitable use. The new agricultural 
center at Estate Lower Love will be head- 
quarters for expansion of local crop opera- 
tions. 

My administration has initiated a study 
into the cost of living in the Virgin Islands 
to ascertain what can be done to bring food 
and housing costs more in line with income. 
A committee, with economic advisory coun- 
sel, was formed to carry out this study. 
While this is a matter of concern, it is our 
Teeling that some improvement is being 
made through the normal channels of in- 
creased competition, particularly in food 
costs. As the supply of new housing eases 
the shortage in that field, we may expect 
rentals to be brought to a more reasonable 
level. 

In the field of social welfare, notable prog- 
ress was made in both Federal and insular 
activities. There was an increase in scholar- 
ships for training professional social work- 
ers. Plans were completed for securing Fed- 
eral public housing funds to construct an 
aided self-care home for the aged. The local 
public assistance program still is hampered 
by the limitation of Federal participation 
to $330,000, and every effort is being made to 
get Federal participation in the Virgin Is- 
lands on the same basis as in the States. The 
insular training schools have continued to 
achieve improvement in services and morale 
of both the children and staff. A master 
plan was approved for construction of cot- 
tages, one for boys and one for girls, to ex- 
pand the services of this important facility. 
Detention centers for St. Thomas and St. 
Croix are being planned, and funds already 
are available for their construction. 

At the Queen Louise Home for the Aged 
in St. Thomas, an annex is nearing comple- 
tion. Provisions are being made there for 
better coverage by medical personnel. At the 
Corneiro Home in St. Thomas, several rooms 
were renovated. However, the buildings still 
are in poor condition, and the entire plant 
is in need of major repairs. An overall im- 
provement in services has been initiated at 
the Aldershville Home in Frederiksted. And 
at the Herbert H. Grigg Home for the Aged 
in St. Croix, there has been a physical trans- 
formation which has given a tremendous lift 
to morale. Greater emphasis has been placed 
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on rehabilitation and maintenance of a 
homelike atmosphere. 

The surplus food distribution program has 
been an outstanding success. This service 
now is extended to needy families who are 
ineligible for public assistance. 

Throughout the year, the smooth enforce- 
ment of our comprehensive civil rights law 
was aided by the continued efforts of the 
human relations commission. Where mis- 
understandings arose, conciliation was used 
to settle them in an atmosphere of reason, 
without recriminations. The results of this 
work are evident in the fair and equal treat- 
ment of all citizens without regard to race, 
creed or color, Our model human relations 
was a source of comment and admiration 
from the many visiting dignitaries who came 
to our shores from other lands under the 
program sponsored by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. 

Our public safety problems multiplied over 
the year. A tragic occurrence was the escape 
of four juvenile delinquents and one adult 
prisoner in St. Croix. These escapees were 
armed and spread fear through the citizenry 
with the shooting of two residents, one of 
them fatally. 

Essentially, these escapes reflect the fact 
that the increase and changes in our popula- 
tion makeup have outpaced the governmen- 
tal services required to control such matters. 
In recent years, of necessity, we have been 
made aware of new problems resulting from 
the transformation in our population pat- 
tern. The impact on our schools, hospitals, 
power facilities and housing are most con- 
spicuous. This has been consistently noted 
by department heads in their annual reports 
as well as in my reports to the Department of 
the Interior. But the effects of these basic 
community changes are not confined to any 
one area of community concern. In the case 
of our prisons, the practical problem we have 
had is that of dealing with a more sophis- 
ticated or experienced type of offender with 
personnel and physical facilities that date 
back to times past when Virgin Islanders 
could boast, with considerable honesty, that 
no one needs to lock his door at any time. 

In order to cope with our growing public 
safety problems, additions and replacements 
in personnel have been made at topmost de- 
partment levels. A new deputy commis- 
sioner, with 15 years of experience on the 
Cincinnati police force, was assigned to head 
up the organization in St. Croix. Also, an 
experienced criminal investigator was sta- 
tioned on that island to set up the bureau of 
investigation. Although this has raised mo- 
rale and efficiency, the full benefits of these 
personnel changes are still to be realized. 

In an effort to attract more and better 
qualified recruits for police work, a new pay 
plan was adopted which increased salaries as 
of September 1, 1963. New equipment such 
as patrol vehicles and a modern radio com- 
munications system are being added. 

The home guard, consisting of some 50 or 
more men, have been given auxiliary train- 
ing and are, at present, doing limited police 
duty on St. Thomas. A similar group was 
activated on St. Croix and has been very 
helpful by providing an immediate reservoir 
of police trained and equipped men. 

Additional prison guards have been added 


to strengthen the three prisons—Richmond _ 


Penitentiary, Frederiksted Fort in St, Croix, 
and Fort Christian in St. Thomas. 

Funds have been allocated to expand the 
juvenile detention center at Anna’s Hope, 
St. Croix. Two buildings have been secured 
for use as a detention center on St. Thomas, 
and bids will be invited within the next 
month. 

A study was made early last year prepara- 
tory to the construction of a new peniten- 
tiary to replace Richmond. The Director of 
Federal Prisons made the survey and has 
made recommendations for action. We are 
attempting to secure an appropriate site on 
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land now owned by Vicorp. This is urgent, 
since the present Richmond Penitentiary is 
no longer on the outskirts of Christiansted. 
It now is in the center of what will be one 
of the most populous residential districts, 
being completely surrounded by the Ralph 
de Chabert housing project, the Richmond 
Gardens apartments, the hospital, and the 
schools. 

As an emergency measure, the Richmond 
Penitentiary grounds are being enclosed by a 
high cyclone fence as a precaution until the 
institution is moved to a more isolated loca- 
tion. 

We must face the fact, however, that this 
matter of increased efficiency in dealing with 
crime is one that calls for the strongest 
action. 

An intensified campaign to provide better 
highway safety was continued during the 
year. Despite this, the number of deaths 
from traffic accidents rose from 4 the year 
before to a total of 13. The number of acci- 
dents increased from 924 to 1,416. This was 
due to almost double the number of vehicles 
operating today than a few years ago. A 
total of 238 drivers’ licenses were suspended 
by the courts. 

The traffic problem in our islands has be- 
come a cause for deep concern. Growth of 
urban areas and the tremendous increase in 
number of vehicles has caused an alarming 
rise in the number of accidents. Parking 
has become a major problem. To cope with 
these conditions, the traffic advisory board 
authorized by the fourth legislature under- 
took a survey of traffic patterns to assess the 
most pressing needs. A 10-point traffic plan 
was prepared and recommended for Charlotte 
Amalie, where the problem is worst. Other 
areas are receiving study, and plans will be 
presented to your body as completed. 

Fire losses in the islands mounted, due 
primarily to sugarcane fires on St. Croix and 
fires originating in substandard housing and 
commercial buildings. This points up the 
necessity for better regulation of buildings, 
as well as keeping our firefighting equipment 
modern and well maintained. 

The last year saw an increased demand for 
legal services. This was directly attributable 
to the expanded activities of other depart- 
ments and agencies. For example, housing 
regulations and property acquisition created 
a large volume of legal work for the Attorney 
General and his assistants. Forty-nine legal 
opinions were written and more than 5,000 
criminal cases were prosecuted in the munic- 
ipal courts. In the district court, the de- 
partment of law represented the government 
in 21 cases and argued 2 before the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

Turning to finance operations, we find a 
new centralized system of accounting which 
created many unforeseen problems during 
its first year of operation. Weaknesses in cer- 
tain activities were identified and positive 
action was taken to strengthen these areas. 
This department’s functioning has been 
vastly improved with new additions to the 
technical staff. 

A study of the tax division by the U.S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has resulted in 
many improvements. The staff has been 
doubled, including the addition of four for- 
mer employees of the Federal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Results are showing in increased tax 
collections due to better enforcement tech- 
niques. 

During the year, the department of prop- 
erty and procurement completed the first 
governmentwide physical inventory of gov- 
ernment-owned property. This will be kept 
as a running inventory with full accountabil- 
ity. Also, a new division of weights and 
measures has been established. 

Another quite active body has been the 
public utilities commission. Approval was 
given to the Manassah Bus Line to institute 
service between Charlotte Amalie and Red 
Hook, with five trips daily. In matters in- 
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volving telephone service, the commission ap- 
proved regulations for joint user service, 
deceased subscriber and lease and sale of 
property situations. A temporary schedule of 
rates submitted jointly by the Virgin Islands 
Telephone Co. and All America Cables & 
Radio for interisland telephone service was 
approved on the condition that an amended 
application based on actual operating experi- 
ence would be submitted later. The tele- 
phone company also was authorized to make 
a charge for unlisted service. On the ques- 
tion of higher storage rates petitioned by the 
West Indian Co., Ltd., the commission ap- 
proved an increase of 20 percent. This was 
done to help alleviate congestion in the ware- 
houses, 

In the field of Federal legislation, efforts 
have been concentrated on preparing infor- 
mation for Congress before decisions can be 
made on several bills now pending. The sub- 
merged lands bill was enacted and was signed 
by the late President Kennedy as one of four 
bills he approved the last night of his office 
work before leaving for Dallas, Tex. A bond- 
ing bill has been passed which will permit 
the islands to issue general obligation bonds 
to the extent of 10 percent of aggregate 
assessed valuation of taxable real property. 
This authorization will be used in the near 
future for construction, improvement, exten- 
sion and equipment of schools, hospitals, 
water systems and sewers and sewage disposal 
plants. 

The local administration was successful in 
getting the Congress to extend the special 
$200 tourist tariff exemption for 9 months. 
This extension will expire March 31, 1964, 
and a brief has been prepared for submission 
to Congress in support of continued prefer- 
ential treatment. 

Another bill recently was introduced in 
Congress to limit section 301 of the Tariff 
Act which now allows for products of the 
Virgin Islands to enter the United States duty 
free as long as 50 percent of the cost of such 
items was incurred by production and other 
expenses in the Virgin Islands. The bill be- 
fore Congress would set a definite ratio be- 
tween labor costs in the islands and the value 
of foreign materials. To deter this, the local 
government took strong action to limit 
processing of woolen yard goods which had 
been regarded by Congress as a loophole in 
the tax structure. 

In regard to the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion, the Congress repeatedly has shown its 
unwillingness to provide funds for under- 
writing unprofitable activities. Such losses 
now are taken from local funds which other- 
wise could be used for capital projects by the 
local government. We are desirous of ridding 
ourselves of this burden. Federal authorities 
have decided, with our agreement, that the 
costly sugar operations of Vicorp must be 
phased out before the Corporation’s charter 
expires in 1969. At the time of this message, 
the Board of Directors of Vicorp had not 
made a final decision as to disposition and 
use of 1,700 acres of land planted in sugar- 
cane which previously had been offered for 
sale. 

Although profitable, the operation of power 
generating plants on St. Croix and St. 
Thomas, as well as the salt water distillation 
plant, have not kept pace with the growing 
needs of the islands for power and water. 
Federal appropriations for future capital im- 
provements have been denied, and these fa- 
cilities recently were declared as excess to 
Federal needs. A recommendation has been 
made to the U.S. General Services Adminis- 
tration that they be sold to the territorial 
government. A decision on this is expected 
in the next few months. In addition to 
funds now reserved for the first payment and 
initial expansion of these facilities, the local 
government may need to use its revenue bond 
authority to complete financing of the pur- 
chase and expansion. 
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The skyrocketing demand for power con- 
tirlues to increase substantially in St. Thom- 
as and St. Croix. An additional 3,000-kilo- 
watt generator was installed in the St. 
Thomas plant and went into service in Feb- 
ruary 1963. However, a critical situation 
developed at year’s end when gears were 
stripped on another large generator at a 
time when two other units were down for 
major repairs. Consumer cooperation in 

conserving power during the peak periods 
between 6 and 8 p.m. avoided the neces- 
sity of blacking out sections of the island. 
Engineers of the Virgin Islands Corporation 
expect the larger generator which is out of 
commission to be back in service this week. 
The other two units are being rebuilt and are 
expected to be ready for operation February 
15 and April 15, 1964, respectively. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances, there should be 
sufficient generating capacity to carry us 
through this year. Meanwhile, under the 
authority vested in me by this legislature, 
I have invited four major manufacturers of 
electrical equipment to submit proposals for 
a 17,500-kilowatt steam generating electric 
plant. Evaluation of these proposals will be 
made this month. In consultation with your 
body, a determination will be made to award 
the contract for such a plant. I have assur- 
ances from several of the manufacturers that 
they will undertake to engineer, build, equip 
and deliver a functioning plant within 1 
year after the date a contract is signed. 

Until now, it has been the responsibility of 
Vicorp to supply the power needs of the is- 
lands. However, Congress has repeatedly 
refused to provide the necessary funds for 
increased generating capacity. As a result, 
the board of directors of Vicorp voted to sell 
the power facilities to the local government. 
Realizing the urgency to act in this matter, 
I already have put the wheels in motion to 
provide additional power generating capacity 
without delay, in order to avoid a crisis a 
year from now. An electrical engineering 
firm of national reputation will be selected 
to advise and guide us. Within the next few 
days, I will call a joint conference to con- 
sider this important decision. We must plan 
for years ahead and avoid the pitfalls of 
doing too little, too late. The lack of power 
can retard and stunt our growth during the 
most important period of our development. 

Another important ingredient for our eco- 
nomic development in St. Thomas is water. 
During the Christmas season, we came too 
close to a crisis, with only 1% days’ supply 
of water in our potable water system. This 
was at the height of our holiday season when 
all hotels and guesthouses were full. The 
U.S. Navy responded immediately to our call 
for assistance and hauled water from Puerto 
Rico to avoid the crisis. 

The reason for this situation was not due 
to bad planning. It was caused by a series 
of unfortunate circumstances which may 
never occur again in a thousand years. It 
all happened at once. The two tugs towing 
water barges both went out of commission. 
Also, the million-gallon barge which we had 
contracted to start hauling water November 
15, 1963, ran into a freak hurricane in the 
Gulf of Mexico and was badly damaged. 
Another 800,000-gallon barge was secured to 
replace it, and this second barge had serious 
setbacks. At first it encountered bad 
weather, then went aground in the Bahamas. 
The tug towing this barge was badly dam- 
aged. Another tug was secured, and I am in- 
formed that this barge now is on its way 
to Roosevelt Roads, where it should arrive 
to begin taking on water today. With this 
larger barge added to those now in service, 
we should be bringing at least 1 million gal- 
lons of water to St. Thomas each day. Wa- 
ter from the distillation plant will bring the 
total to 1,275,000 gallons a day. Our pres- 
ent daily consumption is approximately 
700,000 gallons, and this is on a restricted 
use basis. 
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I may mention here that the cost of water 
under our new contract for hauling from 
Puerto Rico, as of January 1, 1964, is 30 cents 
per ton plus 25 cents per thousand gallons 
for the water itself. This makes the total 
cost delivered here $1.45 per thousand gal- 
lons, which is just half the previous cost. 

The same as with power, we are now con- 
sidering long-range plans for water develop- 
ment. These include evaporation of seawater 
in larger, more efficient plants, the possibility 
of a pipeline from Puerto Rico, the develop- 
ment of reservoirs and wells and larger 
tankers. All of these possibilities will be 
thoroughly explored and recommendations 
presented when all the facts are gathered. 

Of special importance to the future is the 
work of the planning board. Emphasis has 
been placed on continuing work on urban 
planning under a grant from the Home and 
Finance Agency. This is primarily con- 
cerned with preparation of topographic maps 
and comprehensive planning for future de- 
velopment of all three islands. The plan- 
ning board also has administered zoning and 
subdivision regulations enacted by the legis- 
lature. A study was conducted and rec- 
ommendations made for a new post office site. 
Assistance was given the College of the Vir- 
gin Islands with respect to sites and archi- 
tecture for development of the campus. 

Perhaps the most important challenge for 
the present and the future of our islands is 
that of providing qualified leadership in both 
government and private activities. Leader- 
ship begins with young people of intelligence 
and the will to serve. These we have. The 
second step is to train these young people 
in the professions and skills they must bring 
to key positions in our society. My admin- 
istration believes that this is not just de- 
sirable, but an absolute necessity. Hence, we 
have adopted a program of sending promis- 
ing young men and women for training in 
the best universities and colleges on the 
mainland. We also have encouraged in- 
service training by bringing specialists to the 
islands to work with our people, on the job, 
to improve their professional skills. This 
program is just beginning. We hope to ex- 
pand it in the future to assure that we will 
have the leadership at all levels to cope with 
the problems which will inevitably arise. 

During the course of your deliberations, I 
shall send a number of important and minor 
legislative proposals for the administration 
of the islands government. A few minor 
items already have been submitted. The 
major items will follow and they will in- 
clude: 

. Anew building code. 

. A housing code. 

A child labor law. 

An antilitter law. 

. Regulation of billboards. 

Necessary amendments to the pay plan. 

. Amendment to pier dues law. 

Procedures for administrative hearings. 

. Speed limits for motorboats and amend- 
ments to the motorboat law. 

10. Revision of the town limits of Fred- 
eriksted. 

11. Disposition of public records. 

12. Housing numbering system for Fred- 
eriksted. 

13. Tax incentive amendments. 

14, Underground water regulation and con- 
trol. 

15. Report and recommendation on new 
airport facilities for St. Thomas. 

16. New health centers for St. Croix and 
St. Thomas. 

Other items still are pending recommenda- 
tions of certain departments and agencies. 
All legislative proposals will be explained in 
my Messages accompanying them as they are 
submitted. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Virgin 
Islands are moving ahead. In some instances 
we actually are setting the pace for other 
communities on the mainland. Our resolve 
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to move ahead can never be terminated as 
long as the will to progress is alive. This 
continuing process of development will take 
time, energy, and money. The broad major- 
ity of our people understands and accepts 
this responsibility as we move ahead toward 
higher social, economic, and cultural goals 


_ far beyond our present achievements. 


We are writing the history of our islands 
not alone by the laws we enact, but by the 
new era of economic progress, well-being and 
our facing up to the challenges of this prog- 
ress. We stand on the threshold of a new 
era of inevitable change. The entire tempo 
of our way of life, as we knew it in the past 
is being influenced by this new era and as 
Lincoln once said: “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
Our case is new so we must think anew.” 

This message presents a picture of sub- 
stantial progress in all areas of our govern- 
ment. Housing, education, health, com- 
merce, and industry are all beginning to 
show concrete results and lasting benefits 
from our efforts. Our leadership in human 
relations is gaining for us worldwide recog- 
nition. We are fast becoming a model for 
the troubled Caribbean area with our stable 
and effective government operating and 
flourishing under a free system as American 
citizens. 

Together we share the responsibility of 
government. May the ideals of truth and 
justice continue to motivate all our actions. 
Let us also continue to preserve the rights 
and privileges of our people as we rededicate 
ourselves to our duties and responsibilities 
as citizens of the United States, leader of the 
free world. 

It is my considered opinion that the Virgin 
Islands, by virtue of this mature acceptance 
of responsibility, is justified in the hope that 
they might soon acquire the right to elect 
their own Governor and to be represented in 
Congress. To this end, I am sure that this 
legislature also is dedicated. To this end, 
political differences must fade into insig- 
nificance. 

May the Almighty God grant us strength of 
body and mind to meet the challenges and 
the tasks ahead. May He also guide you in 
your deliberations and help you to accom- 
plish your work speedily and successfully. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
Friday, January 17, 1964, my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota, Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, de- 
livered a brilliant and inspiring talk to 
an overflow audience of students and 
Marylanders at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. In his excellent 
address, Senator HUMPHREY called upon 
Johns Hopkins students and their fellow 
Marylanders to join him in creating a 
new national climate of understanding 
and tolerance among all peoples, I am 
confident that my fellow Free Staters 
will accept the Senator’s summons and 
will give their support to President 


Johnson in his moving call for early 


enactment of the most important civil 
rights legislation in recent years. 

I would be less than candid if I did 
not acknowledge with gratitude and hu- 
mility my distinguished colleague’s gra- 
cious remarks concerning my consistent 
support of this legislation, and my vig- 
orous efforts to insure equality for all 
Marylanders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Senator HUMPHREY’s re- 
marks printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


W.. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT 
H, HUMPHREY aT CONVOCATION OF JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, JANUARY 17, 1964, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


If I were a college student in this year 
1964, I am sure I would be one of the angry 
young men, 

Even at my age, if you will forgive me, I 
look back in anger at 1963 almost as much 
as in grief. 

It’s particularly painful to anyone with 
faith in liberty and justice to realize that 
the senseless act which took the life of our 
beloved President was born in a climate of 
extremism, hatred, and violence. 

Such a climate could grow only because 
of our national indifference to the conse- 
quences of seemingly isolated events. 

It seems almost unbelievable when one 
looks back at the events of 1963. Here is 
a Nation with such strong aspirations for 
peace and good will toward all men that 
we were able to bring forth a nuclear test 
ban treaty of great potential worldwide 
significance, 

Yet during that same year this same 
Nation spawned a terrifying record of vio- 
lence to human values among its own peo- 
ple. 

I am angry and concerned about that rec- 
ord—but I am even more concerned about 
the national indifference—an indifference 
that permitted such isolated events as the 
terrorist bombing in Birmingham, Ala., that 
took the lives of four young girls while they 
were attending Sunday school in their 
church; the hate riots at the University 
of Mississippi that claimed two more lives; 
the sniper murder of the civil rights leader, 
Medgar Evers, in Mississippi; the wanton 
shooting of Baltimore’s freedom walker, Wil- 
liam Moore, while he was walking along an 
Alabama highway; and the use of such cruel 
and sadistic police methods as dogs, high 
pressure hoses and electric shock cattle 
prodders on American citizens who were ask- 
ing for their God-given and constitutional 
rights. 

I can't think of a record that could be bet- 
ter calculated to produce a generation of 
angry citizens and an atmosphere filled with 
hate and violence. 

And I am angry, too, with the Congress 
because we have done little or nothing to 
temper such events. Even worse, we may 
have contributed, by our delay, to the despair 
of those who have a right to expect more of 
their elected representatives. 

And I am angry with the indifference or 
poor judgment of those public officials— 
north and south—who have contributed to 
the breakdown of the processes of the law 
and thereby have forced many thousands of 
our citizens to use protest demonstrations 
in the streets to exercise their right to peti- 
tion for the redress of their grievances. 

The time has come for us to transform our 
anger into action. Our pain into relief. 

Such a beginning has been made in Mary- 
land, Since early last summer, one of the 
national focal points of the civil rights strug- 
gle has been here in Maryland in the city of 
Cambridge. The situation there became so 
tense that it was necessary for the Governor 
to order the Maryland National Guard into 
Cambridge to maintain law and order. Your 
own Senator, my friend and colleague Dan 
Brewster, who has a long record of dedica- 
tion to the cause of eradicating every vestige 
of second-class citizenship, had the courage 
to personally intercede in the situation at a 
time when it appeared that another outbreak 
of violence was imminent, Through his ef- 
forts and with the cooperation of responsible 
citizens, the Cambridge Human Relations 
Committee was revitalized and expanded. 
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Later this month, members of that commit- 
tee will meet with Senator BREWSTER in 
Washington to review progress which has 
been made to date and confer with Federal 
and State officials on plans for the future. 

Last year the Maryland General Assembly 
enacted a public accommodations law, but 
12 of Maryland’s 23 counties were exempt 
from the operation of that law. Passage of 
the omnibus civil rights bill now being de- 
bated in Congress would eliminate that un- 
fortunate gap. Senator BREWSTER is one of 
the cosponsors of that bill which I am con- 
fident will be enacted this session. Senators 
BEALL and Brewster have again and again 
had the courage to stand up for civil rights. 

I ask you to join me in creating a new na- 
tional climate—one that will respond to 
President Johnson's call for an end of hatred 
and rancor and the beginning of a new tol- 
erance of difference whether that difference 
be political or religious or racial. 

The abolitionist founder of this univer- 
sity, Old Johnny Hopkins,“ as you students 
call him in your song, understood that spirit, 
and I can think of no better place for us to 
begin creating our new national climate of 
understanding and tolerance than right here 
at his university. 

I ask you to join and support the leaders 
of both political parties who want a good 
civil rights bill. We have the opportunity 
for success. The bill now awaiting action 
in the House is the best civil rights legisla- 
tion ever presented for a vote in Congress. 
And it is a bipartisan bill. 

It will give us an effective national policy 
and the machinery to insure that no Ameri- 
can will be denied the right to vote because 
of the color of his skin. 

It will give us new guarantees to make 
sure that schoolrooms are open to all chil- 
dren, regardless of their color. 

It will make sure that no American will 
have to face the indignity of being refused 
service or accommodation at a public place 
because of his color. 

I ask you to join me in calling upon all 
Senators to take a stand against a civil rights 
filibuster. If this civil rights bill is sup- 
ported in the Senate with the same spirit 
of bipartisanship shown by House leadership, 
then we have a truly meaningful bill—fili- 
buster or no filibuster. 

Of course, there are many people who be- 
lieve this bipartisan bill is not strong enough. 
And I can sympathize with them because 
there are some sections I would like to 
strengthen. But I for one am not going 
to complain. The primary point to remem- 
ber is that a bipartisan agreement has been 
reached on an effective bill. 

And I can’t emphasize enough the impor- 
tance of bipartisanship on this issue—which 
is, as President Johnson put it in his state of 
the Union message, a “moral” issue. 

And I want to take this opportunity to 
salute the statesmanship of such Republi- 
cans as House Minority Leader CHARLES 
HALLECK and Representative WILLIAM Mc- 
CuLtocn, of Ohio, the ranking minority 
member on the House Judiciary Committee. 
Both of these men played a key role in ham- 
mering out the bipartisan bill that is now 
awaiting action by the House. 

I also want to take this opportunity to 
salute the statesmanship and the leadership 
of President Johnson on this issue. He has 
served notice on the Congress that civil rights 
legislation is going to have the same top pri- 
ority in his administration that it had in 
the Kennedy administration. And he means 
it. 

President Johnson’s firm leadership on this 
matter came as a surprise to some of my 
more liberal friends. But I'm afraid they 
just aren't familiar with Lyndon Johnson's 
record. 

They fall to remember that his idol and 
political mentor was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They fail to remember that he became all 
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too familiar with the ugly pattern of dis- 
crimination against Mexican-Americans 
when he was a young schoolteacher in south 
Texas. 

They fail to remember he was not among 
the signers of the Southern Manifesto in 
1956. And they do not give him enough 
credit for initiating and engineering the 
passage of the only two civil rights bills 
we've had in 100 years—1957, 1960. 

Now all this is hardly what you'd call 
an easy political feat for a man from a State 
that was once part of the Confederacy. 

I have every confidence that the House 
will pass this civil rights bill within the next 
few weeks and then our real difficulties will 
come in the Senate. 

Passage in the Senate will depend very 
greatly upon the degree of bipartisan co- 
operation we can have. Without bipartisan 
cooperation we won’t be able to pass a bill. 
There's no use kidding anybody about it. 
The southern Senators are not going to vote 
for a civil rights bill; that’s one of the facts 
of life. They are prepared to wage an all- 
out battle against the bill and we will need 
a two-thirds vote to stop this filibuster and 
bring the bill itself to a vote. 

In order to get that two-thirds vote the 
Democratic leadership in the Senate will 
have to call on Senator Everett DIRKSEN, 
the minority leader, for the Republican help 
and we'll need a minimum of 25 Republi- 
can votes to end the filibuster. 

Therefore, I appeal to the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate to act in the spirit of 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, just as I 
appeal to the party of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson to act in the spirit of those 
two great Americans. 

You students may rightly ask where do I 
come in? What can I do? Well, let me 
emphasize that your roles are important. 
One of the first places you can start is your 
everyday life—by helping instill in the com- 
munity a greater spirit of tolerance of dif- 
ferences and a greater respect for the dignity 
of an individual. 

And for those who think this is about all 
that any student couid do let me remind 
you that the struggle for civil rights has 
been advanced to its present stage by the 
actions of a younger generation that isn’t 
satisfied with piecemeal progress. 

Fifteen days from now an anniversary may 
pass unnoticed—but the chain of events 
that four North Carolina college students 
began in Greensboro that afternoon on 
February 1 in 1960 has been on the front 
pages ever since. 

When those four students became sit-ins 
at that first lunch counter, I doubt that they 
realized they were launching a social revolu- 
tion that would grip this country and the 
entire world. 

Those young people turned their frustra- 
tion and their righteous anger into action 
and made America face up to the moral is- 
sue of civil rights—not only in the South 
where the problem is more apparent, but also 
in the North where indifference and hy- 
pocrisy hide private feelings and practices. 

In doing this, these students have also 
forced the American people to look at an- 
other great national problem—the gnawing 
aggravations of unemployment and poverty 
in what has been called our affluent society. 

To the vast majority of Negroes the issue 
of civil rights is tied directly to the problem 
of jobs, education, and to all too many 
Negroes the most immediate problem is find- 
ing a job that pays him enough money to 
feed, clothe, and house his family. ~ 

It’s fine and dandy to have strong civil 
rights laws on the books and all that, but 
to paraphrase one of Comedian Dick Greg- 
ory’s best lines—it doesn't mean a heck of 
a lot that you can sit at a lunch counter if 
you don’t have a dime for the cup of coffee. 
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It would be foolish for anyone to think 
that civil rights is merely a narrow legal 
issue. It goes far beyond that. It is a moral 
issue. It is a political issue. And it is an 
international issue. 

And I say to you that those fighting for 
civil rights are right morally and they are 
right politically. And internationally it’s im- 
perative that we come to the world with 
clean hands. How, I ask, can a nation that 
denies or ignores the rights of its colored 
citizens continue to be the leader of a world 
that is more than half colored? Our role of 
world leadership demands that we set an ex- 
ample for the world—an example of respect 
for human dignity, of equal rights for all its 
citizens and first-class citizenship for all 
Americans. 

Before we can bring first-class citizenship 
to all Americans we must act boldly on many 
fronts to correct the conditions that breed 
the depressing poverty that underscores so 
much of the tension that has been gripping 
our land. 

We have to correct what has become a 
citizenship gap in this country—the gap be- 
tween the promise and the fulfillment of our 
Constitution and the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation; the gap between the promise and 
the fulfillment of our great free enterprise 
system. 


For the average Negro family this citizen- 
ship gap means an income that is far less 
than the average white family—60 percent 
make less than $4,000 a year compared to 
only 28 percent for white families. Not only 
that, but the dollar gap between white and 
nonwhite wages has increased. In 1939 the 
difference was about $650 a year. Now it has 
grown to more than $2,000. 

But poverty is more than being without 
money. It also is being without knowledge, 
being without even the means to help your- 
self. Neither the poverty nor the ignorance 
of the sharecropper is very much different 
than that of his brother living in the pres- 
sure cooker atmosphere of our big cities. 

We are going to have to muster all our re- 
sources to bring new educational techniques 
and vocational and technical training to the 
young and the adults so they can be 
equipped to earn a living in this complex 
society of ours. This is true in our big cities 
and in our depressed rural regions. 

Last year Congress took a decisive step in 
education by approving more than $3 billion 
in Federal aid to colleges and vocational pro- 
grams. This is a good beginning. But it is 
only a beginning. 

We need a growing economy. We need 
growing opportunities for all our citizens. 
We need growing minds for the new tech- 
nology that is producing more things with 
fewer hands. We need new approaches to 
the new problems that this fabulous tech- 
nology is creating. 

And, by the way, as I look forward to this 
fall's election I would like to remind you that 
one of the best ways of doing something con- 
structive about solving the problems of sur- 
plus food or surplus workers, as well as civil 
rights, is to make sure that the Members of 
Congress who are indifferent to those prob- 
lems are declared surplus. 

The great moral issues involved in the 
civil rights struggle today are not very dif- 
ferent from those of 1948. I am proud to 
have been among those in 1948 who fought 
for a strong position on the civil rights issue 
in the Democratic national convention. And 
I am proud to have been among those in the 
Senate who have advocated a strong national 
commitment to the advancement of equal 
opportunity for all. What we began in 1948 
remains at issue today. We must now, more 
than ever before, get out of the shadow of 
States rights and walk forthrightly into the 
bright sunshine of human rights. 

I am proud to say that I am part of the 
Johnson administration team which has 
made a strong civil rights commitment and 
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an equally determined pledge to wage un- 
relenting war on poverty. The President be- 
lieves that each of these pledges is part of 
the same package because job op- 
portunities Banana in hana with Tha Baa 
of the civil rights fight. When there are lay- 
offs, the Negroes and the very young go 
first 


One of the best ways we can wage this 
war is to enact the tax cut bill proposed by 
the late President Kennedy. This measure 
will help create a climate of expansion in our 
business community and thus lead to in- 
creasing job ties. 

But this is only a good beginning—only a 
part of a long and continuing war that others 
besides the Federal Government must also 
wage. As the President said in his state of 
the Union message, the war against poverty 
“must be won in the field—in every private 
home and every public office from the court- 
house to the White House.” 

And it will not be a short or easy struggle. 
No single weapon or strategy will suffice—but 
we shall not rest until that war is won. The 
richest nation on earth can afford to win it. 
We cannot afford to lose it. 

As I look out on this student body I am 
reminded that one of John F. Kennedy’s 
greatest contributions as President was the 


new confidence and pride and idealism he 


instilled in the young people of this Nation. 
And by doing that he really got this country 


To keep that momentum our job—yours 
and mine—is to convert that idealism, and 
yes, that righteous anger at the assaults on 
human dignity—into energy. We have to 
turn our frustrations into action. Turn our 
despair into hope. 

We must once again dare to dream—for 
those who dare are the men who will make 
their dreams become deeds. 


THE ADELA PROJECT—ATLAN- 
TIC COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
making a report to the Senate on a con- 
ference attended by leading person- 
alities of the private and public sectors 
in Paris on January 10 and 11 for the 
purpose of establishing the ADELA In- 
vestment Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that a re- 
lease issued in Paris by the cochairmen 
of the organizing committee of the 
ADELA Investment Co., an article from 
the current issue of Time magazine on 
ADELA, as well as a list of the members 
of the NATO Parliamentarians’ Work- 
ing Party on ADELA may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

News RELEASE ISSUED IN PARIS, FRANCE, BY 
THE COCHAIRMEN OF THE ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ADELA INVESTMENT Co., 
JANUARY 11, 1964 
A group of private banking and indus- 

trial representatives met today at OECD 

headquarters in Paris and established an 
interim organizing committee from Europe, 

Japan, and the United States, cochaired by 

Mr. Gianni Agnelli, vice chairman of Fiat, 

and Mr. Emilio G. Collado, vice president and 

director of the Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey) and charged with the 

ADELA multinational private Investment 

Co, for the purpose of undertaking equity 

investments in Latin America. This de- 

velopment is the outgrowth of the meeting 
held yesterday of private and public person- 
alities and organizations on this subject. 
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From Time magazine, Jan. 24, 1964] 
LATIN AMERICA—DEBUT For ADELA 

Businessmen the world over agree about 
the urgent needs of Latin America’s econ- 
omy, but the foreign investor’s recent tend- 
ency has been to reduce rather than increase 
his commitment there. To speed the south- 
ward flow of capital and induce more 
wealthy Europeans and Japanese to help out, 
a blue-ribbon group of 100 free-world busi- 
nessmen met in Paris to launch a develop- 
ment corporation for Latin America that is 
both private and multinational. 

The new Atlantic Community Develop- 
ment Group for Latin America, dubbed 
ADELA, intends to invest primarily in me- 
dium-sized consumer-goods industries. It 
will also buy shares in other businesses that 
have high potential, some risk, and a tough 
time securing capital from local sources. 
ADELA plans to raise $40 million from 80 
or more companies in the rich Northern 
Hemisphere; with this it hopes to attract 
another $160 million from such sources as 
the World Bank and the Latin American 
moneymen, who are normally wary of in- 
vesting in their own homelands. So far, a 
dozen firms have pledged up to $500,000 

` each, including Italy's Fiat, Belgium’s Petro- 
fina, Switzerland’s Swiss Bank Corp., a Jap- 
anese consortium, and the U.S.’s IBM and 

Standard Oil (N.J.) 

ADELA still conspicuously lacks capital 
support from affluent German, French and 
Canadian companies, and still has to prove 
that it can turn a private profit in chaotic 
Latin America. But.the man who originated 
the idea for the organization and won it 
early support, New York Republican Senator 
Jacos Javirs, feels confident enough to let 
the businessmen take over while he steps 
down to an advisory role. 

WORKING PARTY oF THE NATO PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS’ CONFERENCE ON THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GROUP FOR 
LATIN AMERICA: 

Belgium, M. Lucien Radoux; Canada, Mr. 
Herbert Gray; France, M. Claude Roux; Ger- 
many, Dr. Kurt Birrenbach; Italy, M, Giu- 
seppe Vedovato; Netherlands, Mlle. W. van 
Stoetwegen; Norway, M. Ingolv Helland; 
Portugal, Mr. Albano Rodrigues da Silva Ta- 
vares; Turkey, M. Kasim Gulek; United 
Kingdom, Mr. Anthony Kershaw (Mr. John 
Hall, alternate); and United States, Senator 
Jacob K. Javits, chairman. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
ADELA project had been initiated by me 
within the Economic Committee of the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference in 
November 1962 to see what could be 
done about bringing private enterprise 
in Western Europe and in other devel- 
oped Western nations into closer collab- 
oration with United States and Latin 
American private enterprise in the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America. 
Through a working party of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference, of which 
I am Chairman, and through private 
efforts, ADELA was established in April 
1963 with three executive directors 
loaned by their respective companies, 
without cost to ADELA, to develop a pri- 
vate enterprise investment company for 
the foregoing purpose. Dr. Aurelio Pec- 
cei—Fiat, Italconsuit—is executive di- 
rector for Europe, Dr. Julio Gonzalez 

, del Solar—Inter-American Development 
Bank—is executive director for Latin 
America, and Mr. Warren Wilhelm— 
Texaco—is executive director for the 
United States, and Mr. Herbert J. Blitz 
is executive secretary. 
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Throughout this whole organizing 
phase, I had the most able cooperation 
of Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Min- 
nesota, who gave ADELA invaluable sup- 
port; and the leadership in the private 
sector of Emilio Collado, vice president 
and director of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and George Moore, president of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York. 

On January 10 and 11, ADELA moved 
into its second phase as a result of the 
Paris Conference, which was attended 
by about 100 leaders of both the public 
and private sectors from the United 
States, Europe, and Latin America; in- 
cluding Prof. Thorkil Kristensen, Sec- 
retary General of the OECD; Willard 
Thorpe, Chairman of the DAC; Jose 
Mora, Secretary General of the OAS; and 
Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

As a result of 2 days of deliberations a 
new instrument has been devised, which 
is expected to be called the ADELA In- 
vestment Co. The “go-ahead” decision 
was taken by a group of leading corpora- 
tions and banks from the United States, 
Japan, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium 
which have pledged equity capital par- 
ticipation, the time of their personnel, 
and their technical know-how. About $6 
million of the $40 million in equity cap- 
ital to be sought from non-Latin Ameri- 
can sources has now been firmly pledged 
by major corporations from these coun- 
tries and an interim organizing com- 
mittee, charged with establishing the 
ADELA Investment Co., has been formed 
of which the United States and European 
cochairmen are Emilo Collado, vice pres- 
ident and director of Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey and Gianni Agnelli, vice 
chairman of the board of Fiat, Italy. 

This interim organizing committee will 
now proceed to draw up the ADELA In- 
vestment Co.’s corporate charter and 
seek to broaden its capital base, espe- 
cially through added support from West 
Germany, Great Britain and Sweden. A 
total impact of $200 million is envisaged 
on Latin American development from 
ADELA, based on its own equity capital, 
equity capital from Latin America, and 
loans, principally from the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank—IADB. While 
the IADB is prohibited by its charter to 
enter into equity investments, an ar- 
rangement is visualized wherein the oper- 
ations of the two organizations will, in 
suitable projects, be closely coordinated. 

To assure the continued interest of 
governments and international agencies 
in the ADELA Investment Co., there 
would also be established shortly a con- 
sultative committee composed of person- 
alities concerned with the operations of 
germane international organizations. 

The initiative taken through ADELA 
seems most promising at this time. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 

If not, morning business is closed. 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SOCIATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order of the Senate, the 
Chair lays before the Senate S. 2214, a 
bill to amend the International Develop- 
ment Association Act, upon which there 
0 Umitation of debate and control of 

e. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2214) to amend the Inter- 
national Development Association Act to 
authorize the United States to partici- 
pate in an increase in the resources of 
go International Development Associa- 

on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes, on the bill. 

I wish to speak in support of S. 2214, a 
bill to amend the International Develop- 
ment Association Act of 1960, to author- 
ize the United States to participate in an 
increase in the resources of the associa- 
tion. There is extensive material on the 
desks of Senators which explains the 
complicated background of this proposed 
legislation. And I believe that it would 
serve no useful purpose for me to recite 
at length what may be read in a much 
shorter period of time. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to general matters which 
I think are at the heart of this proposal. 

As the committee report notes, the 
IDA—as it is usually called—in large 
measure stemmed from an initiative 
taken by the U.S. Senate and specifically 
by our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma. In 1960, we 
realized that many of the underdeveloped 
countries of the free world would be in- 
creasingly faced with a situation in which 
they could not service loans on hard com- 
mercial terms, and yet would be under 
growing pressure to make rapid progress 
with their economic development. 

If that was the foreseeable situation in 
1960, it is even more the case 
What we are really facing in this legisla- 
tive proposal is the question of whether 
we wish, or do not wish, to support a 
policy of assisting the underdeveloped 
areas in their efforts to create economic 
progress leading to maintenance of their 
political stability and independence. 

In 1960, we believed that the best 
method of helping those countries with 
their economic development plans was 
to bring them into an association linked 
with the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. We believed that 
a sense of participation in such institu- 
tions, combined with the highly bene- 
ficial services and advice available within 
those institutions, would promote the 
ang progress on the soundest ground- 
Work. 

Consequently, we made possible the 
opening of a soft-loan window in the 
World Bank which would permit the full- 
fillment of projects similar to those 
which were supported by regular World 
Bank loans, but which could not go for- 
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ward on hard terms. The letter of 
former World Bank President Eugene 
Black, in the committee hearing record, 
testifies to the success of this operation 
and to the need for its continuation. I 
can think of no one better qualified to 
make such a judgment and to make it 
available to us in the Senate. 

It should be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that our distinguished colleague 
from Oklahoma was very disappointed 
that in 1960 the resources made available 
to the IDA were limited to $1 billion to be 
paid in and committed over a 5-year 
period. He and other extremely knowl- 
edgeable originators of the IDA concept 
believed that the association should have 
initial resources of at least twice that 
figure. Events have proved them right, 
and the IDA is now requesting another 
$750 million in additional resources, to 
be paid in over a 3-year period commenc- 
ing late in the calendar year 1965. 

Here the point should be stressed that 
whereas the United States would put up 
$312 million of this total, the other in- 
dustrialized countries of the free world 
mainly in Western Europe—would be 
contributing $438 million. I might add 
that it took 8 months of hard negotia- 
tion to bring about this result, which 
embodies a slightly decreased percentage 
contribution by the United States in 
contrast to that made available by the 
other industrialized countries. But the 
vital point here is that the IDA repre- 
sents the best available means of bring- 
ing our European allies into the con- 
certed process of aiding the underde- 
veloped countries with loans on flexible 
terms. The importance of this feature 
cannot be overemphasized. 

The bill before the Senate would call 
for an authorization of appropriations 
of $104 million in each of 3 successive 
years beginning with fiscal year 1966. It 
would also authorize the use of non-inter- 
est-bearing Treasury notes until such 
time as cash outlays were actually 
needed. The provision of this share of 
resources would make it possible for the 
IDA to continue its operations through- 
out virtually the remainder of this dec- 
ade. 

Now I would like to anticipate a few 
of the questions which are likely to gen- 
erate the most discussion in the forth- 
coming debate. 

In the first place, no one is trying to 
disguise the fact that IDA credits are 
not commercial loans on regular busi- 
ness terms. The IDA parent body—the 
World Bank—is the instrument where- 
by such loans from multilateral sources 
have been made available to the underde- 
veloped countries. Credits advanced by 
the IDA are “hard” in only one sense: 
They are repayable in convertible cur- 
rencies over the 50-year period of the 
loan. And this is what the U.S. Con- 
gress contemplated and approved in 1960, 
when we were at the height of our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem—which cur- 
rently shows a trend toward improve- 
ment. It is very clear that these are 
the kinds of loans which the underdevel- 
oped countries urgently require in the 
early stages of development. If we real- 
ly mean to help those countries, we can- 
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not sensibly reverse our 1960 decision and 
talk about remaking IDA credits into 
hard commercial loans. In any case, 
such an effort, if successful, would in it- 
self mean the end of the association. It 
is not a matter of changing horses in 
midstream; the horses’ hooves are only 
just getting wet. 

Secondly, I want to raise the inter- 
related questions of the IDA’s effect on 
our balance of payments and its pro- 
curement record with respect to pur- 
chases in the United States. It is very 
difficult to work. out anything like pre- 
cise figures. While the IDA has com- 
mitted over $550 million, its actual cash 
expenditure is just over the $100 million 
level, and only about half that amount 
can be listed in terms of identifiable pro- 
curement. Using our experience in the 
World Bank as the best available guide, 
our Treasury Department estimates that 
75 to 80 percent of the proposed con- 
tribution of the United States to the IDA 
would return to this country through 
purchases of export commodities. 

The adverse impact of the proposed in- 
crease on our balance of payments thus 
would be roughly $25 million annually 
beginning with fiscal year 1966. 

In the third place, it should be noted 
that there has been no instance where 
the IDA has granted a credit to a Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial project with 
which private enterprise might normally 
compete, This useful question was raised 
and, I believe, satisfactorily resolved at 
the committee hearing. The fact is that 
the IDA is helping finance the same kind 
of specific projects in which the World 
Bank has been investing for over 15 
years. I do not consider that there is 
any more reason for concern about the 
Bank’s management of its resources and 
those of the IDA than in the past. In 
other words, if we now hear expressions 
of alarm regarding our so-called loss of 
control over U.S. contributions, and ef- 
forts to minimize the value of our voting 
power of roughly 27 percent, I can only 
wonder why there was relative silence 
on this score for well over a decade. 

In this connection, it will be recalled 
that the IDA has no separate personnel 
or facilities, but instead is administered 
by officials of the World Bank. This 
feature in itself should give us good rea- 
son for confidence in the soundness of 
IDA activities, for I believe that the effi- 
cient record of the Bank is an accepted 
fact of life in the world of finance and, I 
trust, in this body. 

Finally, I must make one point com- 
pletely clear to my colleagues. Any suc- 
cessful effort to amend the bill by at- 
taching conditions to the use of our con- 
tribution means rejection of the bill and, 
by extension, the end of the IDA as a 
functioning organization. The articles 
of agreement of the IDA preclude ac- 
ceptance of a contribution to which 
strings have been attached. 

Mr. President, what is at stake in S. 
2214 is our policy of helping the under- 
developed world through the World Bank 
and its affiliate, the IDA. I believe this 
policy is a vitally necessary one and I 
urge my colleagues to vote favorably on 
this bill before us. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it or is it not a 
fact that in the making of loans, IDA 
is completely free from any conditions 
or restrictions contained in the AID 
program? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Yes; the United 
States AID legislation has no controlling 
effect, or any effect, upon the adminis- 
tration of the IDA program. That does 
not mean that IDA, under its proce- 
dures, may not set its own conditions. 
However, it is true that it need not do 
so. The legislation the Senator refers 
to does not affect IDA at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that the 
foreign assistance bill, recently passed, 
included restrictions and conditions for 
the purpose of serving, at least osten- 
sibly, the interests of the United States? 
I refer, first, to the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment, which provides that no loans shall 
be made to any country that has ex- 
propriated property of American citi- 
zens without due compensation. Other 
conditions are contained in the foreign 
aid program. 

My queston is: Are we not, on the 
one hand, creating conditions supposedly 
in the interest of the United States, 
while, on the other hand, we are giving 
a free rein to IDA which will receive 
$750 million more? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. The IDA is an international 
agency made up of members of the In- 
ternational Bank. Exactly the same 
situation exists with regard to the In- 
ternational Bank, to which the United 
States is the largest contributor, and 
the International Monetary Fund. 
Those agencies operate under their own 
restrictions or policies. 

The Export-Import Bank has its own 
separate Board of Directors and its own 
principles, too. It is quite different. 
These are entirely separate organiza- 
tions. AID is an unilateral agency over 
which the United States has complete 
control and over which we impose the 
conditions we want. We cannot impose 
such conditions on international orga- 
nizations. If we were to do so, we would 
destroy the IDA. It might be better for 
us to say that we did not wish to partic- 
ipate in the IDA, but I think that would 
be a great mistake. 

In this case, for every dollar we con- 
tribute, each of the other countries that 
are participating contributes roughly 
$1.40. This is a good bargain, as I see 
it, if we wish to participate in this ac- 
tivity and assist underdeveloped coun- 
tries. If we do not wish to do so, that 
is another matter. But if we desire to 
engage in this activity, this is the best 
bargain of any for the United States. 
In my opinion, this agency is superior 
to AID, so far as the efficiency of the use 
of our funds in the field of aid to under- 
developed countries is concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that in 
the foreign assistance program Congress 
has declared that loans made shall bear 
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interest at the rate of 2 percent a year 
at the end of the 10-year grace period; 
but that in this program loans are made 
repayable in 50 years with no interest, 
but with a three-quarters of 1 percent 
service charge a year? If that is true, 
how does the Senator reconcile the two 
policies? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true. As 
I say, these are two different agencies. 
I hope the Senator does not feel that I 
do not make that point clear. The IDA 
is quite different from AID. It is dif- 
ferent from the International Bank. 
So-called hard loans or business loans 
are handled by the International Bank. 
I suppose this might be called a supple- 
mentary activity, that goes along with 
the activities of the Bank. The Bank 
feels it is necessary to provide some as- 
sistance in the form of long-term, hard 
loans in the underdeveloped countries. 
The three-quarters of 1 percent is de- 
signed as a service charge to pay the 
overhead expenses of administering the 
program. As the Senator has said, it is 
not interest. However, the loans are all 
repayable in hard currency, not in soft 
currency. It is incorrect to say that 
such a transaction is not a loan. In my 
opinion, it is a loan. It is an interest- 
free loan, but it is repayable. 

I wish only to emphasize that the 
money the other countries contribute is 
more than we contribute. Their money 
is loaned, just as ours is, without interest. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that the 
State Department, with regard to the 
proposed borrowing by India of $950 mil- 
lion from the United States to build a 
socialized steel plant to compete with 
private steel plants in India, under the 
AID program, would not agree to the 
making of that loan? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is generally 
correct, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The State Depart- 
ment said that the United States would 
not lend the money to India. What is 
there to prevent India from borrow- 
ing the money from IDA, at least in part, 
to build the steel plant? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The decision of 
the Board of Directors of the Bank would 
prevent it, in my opinion. Moreover, the 
IDA does not and will not have resources 
large enough to undertake such proj- 
ects. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much money has 
India thus far borrowed from this 
agency? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A total of $300 mil- 
lion. That sum has not been all dis- 
bursed; it has been committed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is all I wish to 
ask. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- . 


tion of information? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator said that 
the United States would contribute $1 
as against $1.40 that would be put up by 
any foreign country. That is, if Mexi- 
co contributed any money, she would 
do so on the basis of $1.40 for every dol- 
lar the United States contributed, and 
the same would be true of Ecuador, 
Brazil, or Argentina. Does that mean 
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that each of the other countries would 
contribute what amounted to $1.40, and 
that the United States would contribute 
$1? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I refer the Sena- 
tor to page 4 of the report, where a table 
outlines exactly what the contributions 
are. As the Senator knows, there are 
two classes of members. One class 
largely contributes in the currencies of 
their own countries, and another cate- 
gory contributes in hard currencies. The 
table gives a list of the contributions. 
The particular countries which the Sena- 
tor mentioned’ are not included in the 
list. The so-called industrialized or ad- 
vanced nations make contributions in 
hard currency. 

Mr. MORSE. Although this money 
will go to the benefit of various underde- 
veloped countries of the world, they 
themselves, by and large, will not con- 
tribute any money to the Bank because 
they are not members thereof? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Loans are made 
only to IDA members and to their terri- 
tories. The contributions of the under- 
developed countries are not in hard cur- 
rency, except for a 10-percent portion. 
The list on page 4 of the report shows 
the countries that will contribute the pro- 
posed increase in hard currency—that is, 
convertible currencies. The others are 
what are called part II countries. They 
will not contribute to this increase. Ob- 
viously, until we get much further along 
on the road, the local currencies are not 
worth much to the agency. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us assume that the 
United States contributed $50 million. 
What would be the ratio that Australia 
would contribute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Australia’s per- 
centage is 2.64 percent. The percent- 
ages are set forth in the table. The 
United States would contribute 41.60. 
The rest is divided, according to the fig- 
ures shown in the last column on the 
right. These are the hard-currency 
countries, and the percentages are the 
proportions they would contribute. 

Mr. MORSE. That column does not 
help me, unless I do not fully under- 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are 17 such 
countries. 

Mr. MORSE. That does not help to 
solve the problem to which I would like 
to have an answer. The Senator said 
that the United States would contribute 
$1, and that the other countries would 
contribute $1.40. I should like to know 
if this is arranged country by country, 
or if the total amount of money that is 
contributed by the other countries is on 
the basis of a ratio. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the latter. 
It is the aggregate. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not so understand. 
That is not the fault of the Senator from 
Arkansas. When we say that we are 
contributing $1 and that the other coun- 
tries are putting up $1.40, I do not think 
it is much of an argument in support of 
our contributing $1, when we consider 
the countries that are contributing, ac- 
cording to the table on page 4. They 
include Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Japan, and others. 
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I still think, if I correctly understand 
the table, that the share of contribu- 
tion by the United States is too much. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Perhaps the real 
difference is my assumption that this 
activity is in the interest of the United 
States. Will he not agree that a means 
of our getting increased contributions 
from these countries will be a better bar- 
gain for us, rather than for us to provide 
all the funds, as in the case of the AID 
program? 

If the Senator is against it—and I be- 
lieve he did vote against it, we do not 
share this basic assumption. But if he 
assumes that this whole activity is not 
in the interest of the United States, then 
his other points may be right. If one is 
going to engage in comparisons, this is 
a better bargain than we are getting in 
the other case. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is entirely correct in his assump- 
tion. I think we are being “taken” 
again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. However, this is 
not an assumption; it is a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we ought to stop 
and take a longer look at that. That is 
why this afternoon I am going to move 
to recommit. I do not think we ought 
to pass this bill until we make our de- 
cisions this year on our whole foreign 
assistance program. We should look at 
it as a total package; we ought not seg- 
mentize it in this way. However, I 
shall make my argument later. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon is entitled to his opinion. Since 
he has stated a hypothetical, let me pro- 
pound one: If we assume that this is a 
proper activity of the United States in 
rendering assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, and if we assume that it will 
be effective—regardless of whether the 


. Senator believes that—will he agree that 


this particular organization, from which 
we do get a contribution, is superior to 
the AID program, from which we do not 
get a contribution? I ask that as a hy- 
pothetical question. 

Mr. MORSE. As a former teacher of 
the value of syllogisms, I could not reach 
any other conclusion, because the Sen- 
ator’s two premises lead to that conclu- 
sion. However, I challenge the validity 
of the premises. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I realize that, but 
I raise the point because there is the 
basic question of whether we should en- 
gage in this activity. That is for the 
Senate to decide, of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the purpose of 
clarifying the figures, I direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to 
page 4, and ask him if it is a fact that 
of the funds put up, the United States 
contributes 41.60 percent, and the other 
17 nations which are members, and are 
industrial nations, provide 58.40 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In a discussion of a 
comparable bill the other day, I offered 
a proposal, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas said that on a subse- 
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quent bill he would be glad to accept the 
amendment. I offer it now: After the 
word “appropriated” on page 2, line 4, 
insert a comma and the words: “out of 
funds supplied by the Nation’s taxpayers 
or out of funds borrowed on their 
credit,“. 

This is what has been alluded to as 
the Dirksen formula. I offer it now, and 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas will accept it. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I recall that ex- 
change. Aside from being committed to 
accept the amendment—and which I 
do—I want to say that it is only fit and 
proper that the Senator from Illinois be 
immortalized as the originator of the 
Dirksen formula, for it is only fair the 
leader of the Republican Senators have 
a formula similar to that of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] who origi- 
nated the formula known as the Morse 
formula. So I am very glad to cooperate 
in accepting the Dirksen formula 
amendment, and I do accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in line 4, after the word “appropriated”, 
it is proposed to insert a comma and 
the words: “out of funds supplied by the 
Nation’s taxpayers or out of funds bor- 
rowed on their credit,”. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I welcome this formula. 
I think it could be in the interest of the 
U.S. taxpayers—although that is highly 
hypothetical. 

I only hope the Senator from Illinois 
will be as successful with the Dirksen 
formula as I have been with the Morse 
formula, because I think the calculations 
show that since 1946 we have saved more 
than $800 million by using the Morse 
formula; and we do not know how many 
additional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we have saved indirectly, because if 
it had not been for the existence of the 
Morse formula, there would have been 
other attempts to make surplus property 
a grabbag for those who want to give it 
away. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be content if 
we are able to stimulate the 180 million 
American people, or as many of them as 
are taxpayers, to take an interest in the 
appropriations, by calling their attention 
to the fact that “their dough” is being 
spent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assume that if 
we accept the Dirksen formula, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will vote for the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not necessar- 
ily a sequitur; it may be a nonsequitur. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the bill will 
serve a very useful purpose; so I cannot 
imagine that the Senator from Illinois 
would strangle it at birth. And this is 
the first bill, as I understand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Missouri has completely disconcerted me 
with a statement of some facts about 
what goes on that gives me deep concern; 
and I want to examine the rest of his 
statement, because it is a devastating one. 
However, on the assumption that the 
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bill will be passed, I wish to make sure 
that the Dirksen formula is embodied 
in it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
will view with approval the Dirksen 
formula. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Do the Senators who have control of 
the time on the amendment yield back 
the remaining time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the 
time remaining under my control. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the time 
remaining under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Illi- 
nois is going to offer this amendment to 
all of the military defense appropria- 
tion bills? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, to every bill on 
which it has a bearing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I assure the dis- 
tinguished chairman that my interest in 
this bill is primarily because of interest 
in and apprehension about the balance- 
of-payments problem. 

If we lose, this year, the same amount 
of gold that we have lost on average 
over the past 5 years, by the end of this 
calendar year there will be no free gold 
whatever available to honor our $25 bil- 
lion of current liabilities, redeemable in 
gold dollars, now held by foreign coun- 
tries. 

I looked up these agencies. There are 
many of them and I noted the way they 
have been formed. In 1945, we created 
the World Bank. Then, in 1956, we cre- 
ated the somewhat soft-loan“ affiliate of 
the World Bank, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. Later, in 1960, we 
created the soft-loan affiliate being dis- 
cussed today, the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

So we have these two soft-loan affili- 
ates of the World Bank; and the same 
thing is true of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. We created in effect, 
two soft-loan affiliates of that organi- 
zation. 

Since we have over $800 million of sur- 
plus in the World Bank, why can we not 
use some of that surplus to handle 
these soft loans? Why do we have to 
continue with such a heavy surplus in 
the World Bank, at the same time add 
to this soft-loan setup? The directors, 
the officers, and the entire structure are 
the same for both the World Bank and 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe it 
is quite correct. The International Fi- 
mance Corporation is not a soft-loan 
organization, it was created for a spe- 
cific purpose, to assist private enterprise. 
Its purpose is to invest in equity, to get 
some business started, and to initiate the 
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development of industries, particularly 
smaller industries, in underdeveloped 
countries. It is hardly a lending pro- 
gram in any case similar to this. It has 
a specialized purpose. It has not done a 
great deal, but what it has done I believe 
has been successful. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. IFC interest is well under nor- 
mal loan terms but the terms are more 
favorable to this country than those un- 
der IDA. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It involves not 
only this country. It is a multinational 
organization and a subsidiary of the 
World Bank. 

Much has been said with regard to the 
Bank surplus. Someone proposed that 
it be used to support the United Nations, 
and that other uses be made of it. The 
Bank is under a charter to which all 
members have subscribed. It is not easy 
to act unilaterally and say to the Bank, 
„This money must be used for this or 
that purpose.” 

That is a matter which the Bank must 
determine. I do not believe the Senator 
would question the fact that I believe 
that everyone I know of approves of the 
way the International Bank has been 
handled. It has never had a default. 
This surplus he mentioned on earnings 
or in loans has been a measure of its suc- 
cess. The Bank has loaned money—I do 
not recall the exact amount—to some 42 
different countries. It has been well 
operated, with an efficient staff. One of 
the reasons for IDA being promoted here 
is the fact that it is affiliated with the 
Bank. -It does not have a big overhead. 

It utilizes its staff and the wisdom of 
the directors of the Bank, and it serves a 
special purpose. As I have stated, these 
are loans on much easier terms than 
those of regular banks. Some of them 
are like second mortgages. There are 
certain distinctions between first mort- 
gages and second mortgages. At least, 
a second mortgage is junior in its claims. 
We make certain distinctions. Mr. 
Woods, who is now head of the Bank, 
and Mr. Black, who was formerly head 
of the Bank, are very much in favor of 
the program. It helps the Bank. In 
certain countries it makes it possible for 
the Bank to make hard loans, which it 
otherwise could not make, by the use of 
funds of IDA. There is no doubt that it 
is riskier. 

It is what is called partly a soft-loan 
instrument. By that I mean a loan is 
repayable in hard currency. There is no 
question about that. There simply is no 
interest charge, that is the difference. 
If the IDA is administered properly, as 
I hope it will continue to be, and I trust 
it will be, I believe it will be of great as- 
sistance. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
Senator that it is a fine and constructive 
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thing to do, to help other countries, as 
it is to help all people. What is begin- 
ning to worry me is the fact that, even 
if we use our “monetized” gold, we will 
only have around 50 percent of that gold 
necessary to cover our current liabilities 
abroad. 

An interesting speech was made by a 
member of the New York Federal Re- 
serve, in which he pointed out the com- 
parability between our present situation 
so far as fiscal and monetary position is 
concerned, and that of the British in 
1931, when they went off the gold stand- 
ard 


There is sentiment—some in this body 
I know of—about being willing to in- 
crease the price of gold from $35 an 
ounce. Of course that would reduce the 
value of the dollar, and if it happened, 
my guess would be, the way the world is 
today, that other countries would 
promptly devalue their currencies. 

This country, of course, wishes to help 
other countries and their people. The 
sole question is to what extent. I would 
hope that we would present clearly to 
the American people the problems in- 
cident to going off the gold standard, be- 
cause if these policies continue, it will 
be necessary to consider that action if 
our obligations are called. As to whether 
this is right or wrong, I am no expert. 
I do know there are many experts who 
believe any such action would give us 
serious monetary and fiscal problems. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not a prophet 
but the policy of this country is not to 
devalue. This policy has been reiterated 
time and again. The Treasury, in a re- 
cent article, states that our balance-of- 
payments position is gradually improv- 
ing, and that the fourth quarter was 
better than the previous quarter. What 
the ultimate effect of that will be, I do 
not know. I do know that the position 
of this country is not now comparable to 
that of Great Britain in 1931. Our 
economy is booming. Our gross national 
product is increasing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true that the 
gross national product is increasing, but 
that is not the whole story, and not ex- 
actly what we are talking about. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not as pes- 

simistic about the U.S. economy as the 
Senator from Missouri is. I am not al- 
ways pleased with some of its policies 
‘in international affairs, but so far as its 
economic strength is concerned I believe 
that it is quite different from that of 
England in 1932. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In 1931; and I am 
not talking about the U.S. economy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean 1931. I 
admit it is a difficult problem, which 
everyone else admits. It started in 1957. 
I agree that we were too slow to meet 
the change in circumstances. There is 
no question about that. 

We really did not become aware of the 
situation until it had been going on 2 
or 3 years. We should have reversed 
some of those policies much earlier than 
we did. That part of it is quite clear. 

But what are we to do now? 

We must balance out the importance 
to the national interest of whether we are 
to withdraw from these activities or con- 
tinue to engage in them even though 
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balance of payments. 

.Mr. SYMINGTON. Ihave respect and 
pride: in our economy, and do not 
criticize it. I do feel, because of the 
continuing unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments, we should not overexpand. That 
is what is worrying me. We are expand- 
ing this program, not withdrawing from 
it. 
I am not criticizing anything in the 
past but feel, based on my studies of the 
problem, that we should have a more 
solid understanding of the balance-of- 
payments situation as we plan for the 
future. 

I shall speak on the bill later. Most of 
the restrictions that have been placed in 
the aid program protect the value of the 
dollar. 

When we enter into these interna- 
tional commitments, we not only take 
away the prerogative of Congress, but 
we also take away to some extent the pre- 
rogatives of the executive branch of the 
Government. I am worried about future 
policies incident to the most important 
currency in the world—the dollar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did any of the 
Federal Reserve officials recommend that 
we reject participation in IDA? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That was not the 
subject in discussion; but it is clear that 
IDA will increase the problem of the un- 
favorable balance of payments. 

I believe we ought to do everything 
we can to obtain a more favorable bal- 
ance-of-payments position. The prob- 
lem has been with us for a long time. 
That is the thrust of my comments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
feels so strongly about the balance of 
payments, I suggest that we should bring 
all our troops home. We should stop 
all of our military aid. That is one way 
in which we could accomplish what the 
Senator has suggested. The question 
has been one of balancing off the various 
interests. The Senator has said that 
we should do everything we can. 
“Everything we can” means that we 
would withdraw all of our foreign ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should say we 
should do everything logical and reason- 
able. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with that 
statement. I believe that this program 
is logical and reasonable. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to cor- 
rect the Recorp to that extent if I was 
not clear. 

As to troops abroad, not too long ago 
the Germans did not have any troops 
under arms, and we had some 250,000 
American troops in Germany. Now the 
Germans have more than 400,000 troops 
under arms, and the nature of possible 
war has changed drastically. Yet we 
still have some 250,000 troops in Ger- 
many. 

There are policies we could adopt 
which could help this situation. My 
position is not one of objecting to pro- 
grams, rather not expanding them until 
we survey them more. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The question is 
not one of expansion. If we do not pass 
the bill, the program will come to a dead 
halt. The IDA will be out of money in 
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about a year, or perhaps less. The rate 
of loan commitment is already slowing 
down. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. i 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am afraid that 
we are overemphasizing some points and 
failing to take into consideration what 
has happened in regard to the balance- 
of-payments question through IDA and 
through the World Bank, with which 
IDA is affiliated. Not enough loans 
made have been disbursed and merchan- 
dise bought to get a true test of how 
much flows back to the United States in 
trade. However, roughly as a 40-per- 
cent contributor to the fund since the 
establishment of the fund in 1960, we 
have found that, to June 30, 1962, 75 
percent of the expenditures of the loans 
was used in purchases in the United 
States. That was a very small amount 
because the fund was only starting. 

During fiscal year 1963, only $28 mil- 
lion was disbursed. If all that amount 
were spent abroad, it would not have 
made a very great impact upon our bal- 
ance-of-payments position. In fact 14.5 
percent was spent here. 

During the first quarter of 1964, 23.1 
percent was spent in the United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator say 
the first quarter of 1964? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The fiscal year 
that began last July. 

Mr. MONRONEY. On the basis of the 
cumulative total, through September 
1963, there was a very small disburse- 
ment of 22.7 percent. Considering that 
we invested 40 percent, that would dou- 
ble the figure, percentagewise, which 
would help to show more nearly the 80 
percent figure. 

The best test is what has happened 
in the case of the World Bank. It has 
a similar operation. It has been in exist- 
ence for a great many years—1947 on. 
Over that entire period, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1963, which is a long enough 
period to test, in a cumulative total the 
United States has secured 45.4 percent 
of all of the procurement from the loans 
made by the bank. In other words, own- 
ing less than 40 percent of the bank 
stock, we have been receiving nearly half 
of the purchases’ and procurement 
through the World Bank over that long 
period of time. 

The nearest country to us is the 
United Kingdom, which has received only 
14.6 percent of the cumulative business 
during the existence of the bank. 

The next country in the order of per- 
centages is Germany, with 11 percent of 
the procurement. 

Thus, I believe we can show that we 
are receiving as good a result as we do 
with “tight” loans in our own AID pro- 
gram. 

The program involves free competition. 
U.S. industry has been able to maintain 
a very high average in relation to the 
money coming back to us, Consequent- 
ly, there is no loss in our balance of pay- 
ments. 

While we are talking here and having 
an afternoon quite properly devoted to 
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deciding whether that small segment of 
our international aid program can be 
handled through international sources 
in the time-tested World Bank facili- 
ties, it is important to note that we are 
talking about a 3-year period beginning 
with fiscal year 1966 appropriations. We 
would authorize the amount now; $104 
million for 3 years to establish an addi- 
tional $750 million in capital. We would 
put in $104 million a year for 3 years as 
an investment. 

It is interesting to note that the sit- 
uation can be related to the foreign aid 
bill, which I supported and will continue 
to support. The program is a good pro- 
gram. To show what international co- 
operation could mean, and how we could 
completely minimize the drain of foreign 
aid on our American taxpayer, the ad- 
ministrative expenses before any loan 
would be made under the last AID ap- 
propriation bill totaled $50 million. 
That would be for overhead, and can 
be compared with the amount which we 
are considering investing in the capital 
structure of IDA through the second 
assessment or subscription for IDA. 

The program is proving itself. If we 
are seeking to find a better way to chan- 
nel funds to underdeveloped areas, I be- 
lieve the World Bank system and IDA, 
with whatever improvements could be 
made in the operation, offer us the best 
substitute. We would have some other 
means of encouraging nations, as they 
develop and as they are helped, to con- 
tribute funds for assisting underdevel- 
oped areas, rather than letting Uncle 
Sam be the only subscriber to the com- 
munity fund for international develop- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
was interested in the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas awhile ago that IDA is a great help 
to the World Bank. Can the Senator 
tell us how that occurs? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
knows, the program is administered 
under the direction of the Bank. When 
the Bank goes into a country, there are 
very strict requirements because the 
loans are hard loans in the fullest sense 
of that word. I am told that quite 
often if a country is able to have inter- 
est-free loans, which would not put too 
big a burden on its external payments, 
the Bank would be able to supplement 
them with hard loans. The Bank is not 
permitted to make interest-free loans 
under its charter, and it does not make 
them. The program of which we are 
speaking is to the advantage of the Bank. 
There is no doubt about it. It is felt 
that it provides it with an opportunity 
it otherwise would not have. It is very 
favorable to that program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, I do not 
blame the Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
add that the same effect would result 
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from our AID program. I do not know 
whether the Senator was present in the 
Chamber a while ago when I made the 
statement about whether Senators would 
be for or against the program 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was present. I 
heard it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The proposal is a 
better way than foreign aid. If the 
Senator did not wish any aid to be given, 
he would be against the proposed pro- 
gram, too. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the pro- 
posal amounts to aid. It is almost a 
giveaway, because the loans are payable 
in 50 years without interest. In addition, 
there would be 10 years’ grace given as 
to principal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The provision for 
10 years’ grace applies to the repayment 
of the principal, not the three-fourths 
of 1 percent service charge. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know, but the 
three-quarters of 1 percent—— 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is a service 
charge. 
Mr. ELLENDER. It is a service 


charge payable to the World Bank to 
handle the funds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To the IDA; that 
is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator able 
to inform the Senate how the first in- 
crement of $1 billion, of which we put 
up $320-plus million, was loaned? Was 
any of it given to countries like Korea, 
which we have already assisted until 
it hurts? Were any of those funds made 
available to Formosa? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I stated, ap- 
proximately $550 million has been com- 
mitted. Much of it has not been paid 
out, because these are long-term proj- 
ects. A list appears on page 27 of the 
House hearings. We did not have it in 
the Senate hearings, but I have a copy of 
the House hearings. We did not dupli- 
cate all of that record. There is a list 
that shows the countries, with the pur- 
pose of the funds, under IDA. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that India 
is one of the countries on that list. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is one of the 
largest. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And free China. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And Pakistan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have already 
made available to those people money 
by the handful, as it were. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder why it is 
necessary for this more or less free 
money to be given them. For the past 12 
or 15 years, we have been letting those 
people have money until it hurts, as I 
have said. I do not understand that. I 
wish the Senator would explain it. We 
are proposing to engage in making avail- 
able $750 million more money to re- 
cipients that have already received bil- 
lions of dollars, and they will again 
receive some of this money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
knows that our part of it is 42 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; 
but we continue to give money to those 
people, as we have been doing for the 
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past 15 or 20 years. I am wondering if 
any of the funds for these programs 
could not well be provided by loan from 
the World Bank. It seems to me that 
what we have already made available to 
them should have made then good cus- 
tomers of the World Bank, rather than 
dependent on this free money. 

I do not feel that we should adopt this 
bill at this time. The committee report 
offers little in the way of an explanation 
as to the effect this legislation will have 
on our balance of payments. There is no 
mention made about any reduction in 
our regular unilateral foreign aid pro- 
gram. Furthermore, this bill was re- 
ported to the Senate before the Presi- 
dent’s committee to study foreign aid has 
completed its task. I am not sure that 
we should authorize the appropriation 
of another $312 million which is to be 
used for soft loans. How will this fit into 
the revised, revamped, and recon- 
structed foreign aid program that is sup- 
posed to result from the President’s 
study? 

I know the answer is not available and 
that is why I urge Senators to vote 
against the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, because I know 
there are other Senators who wish some 
time to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum may be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Vermont yield some time to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON]? 

Mr. AIKEN. How much time does the 
Senator from Missouri want? About 15 
minutes? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, has any of 
the time of the opposition been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
here are certain “summarized facts” 
about the purposes, and operations of the 
International Development Association. 
I present them today because I do not be- 
lieve the details of this association, and 
its functioning, have yet been made clear 
to the Congress. 

The previous participation of the 
United States to the subscription of the 
capital resources of the IDA was $320 
million—about 43 percent—out of the 
total hard currency contributions by the 
part I members—the developed coun- 
tries—of $743 million. 
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The present requested additional con- 
tribution is $312 million, out of total con- 
tributions by the developed countries of 
$750 million, or 41.6 percent. The “vot- 
ing power” of the United States on the 
Board of Governors of this institution, 
however, is only 26 percent. 

In the 3 years of IDA operations, to 
June 30, 1963, total loan commitments of 
$495 million were made, of which most 
went to India. One can justly say that 
the IDA is in large part a vehicle for 
channeling aid to India. 

The legislation under consideration is 
a part of “forward planning” on foreign 
aid, authorizing appropriations at the 
rate of $104 million a year in the fiscal 
years 1966, 1967, and 1968. 

The loans made by the IDA are soft 
loans at three-fourths percent service 
charge with no interest. They are usu- 
ally lent for 50 years. After 10 years 
“grace period,” a 1-percent repayment 
per year applies during the second 10 
years, and 3 percent per year in the last 
30 years. 
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From policy declarations of the World 
Bank, it is clear that this is but the 
beginning of an increasing demand for 
these so-called soft loan operations, 
which in reality are gifts. 

Mr. George D. Woods, the new Presi- 
dent of the World Bank and IDA, in his 
first speech to the meeting of the Board 
of Governors, urged the government 
banking authorities to put greater em- 
phasis on soft loans. That this is part 
of the long-range program is also indi- 
cated in a staff report of the IDA which 
says, “The conclusion appears inescap- 
able that if the steady progress of eco- 
nomic development is not to be impeded, 
a substantial and increasing proportion 
of the future net capital inflow into the 
less developed countries must be made 
available on lenient terms.” 

Let us remember that the staff of the 
IDA is identical with the staff of the 
“World Bank. 

The amount of soft loans now flow- 
ing to underdeveloped countries under 
our own AID and the IDA is in the order 
of $1.5 billion a year, not counting $112 


Relending terms on IDA projects, fiscal year 1962-63 
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to $2 billion a year of Public Law 480 
agricultural exports. As stated by the 
staff of the IDA, the needs of India take 
up most of this amount. 

All of the loans of the IDA are made 
to other governments, primarily for pub- 
lic works projects. The IDA does not 
charge any interest to the recipient gov- 
ernment; but these latter governments 
often relend the fund to local subsidiary 
organizations at interest rates which 
vary from 4 to 12 percent per year, and 
for repayment periods generally of 15 
to 20 years. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Record a list given me by the Treasury 
which shows that, in the last complete 
fiscal year, fiscal year 1962-63, of the 12 
loans made by the IDA which gave the 
recipient countries relending arrange- 
ments, 6 of the 12, and over 80 percent 
of the money—$178 million out of 
$213.2—went to India. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Country Project Amount | Date of credit Subborrower Terms of sublending 
(millions) 
. Purna irrigation z $13.0 July 18,1962 | State of Maharashtra percent per annum; 7 to 15 years plus grace period appro- 
D Ki $ 17.5) A 8, 1962 ay — oP ae ogg TUR 22 800 B 
8 oyna power A r A EE percent per annum; g 
4 Period. | Rate of interest subject to annual determination. 
DO. Port of Bombay 18.0 | Sept. 14,1962 | Trustees of the port of Bombay sph per ‘cent per annum; 25 years including 5-year grace 
0. Tele communications 42.0 | Sept. 14,1962 Posts and Telegraphs Department. 4 9 ‘dividend payable to Central Government; no 
funds considered as permanent investment 
by. — Government in Posts and Telegraphs 
partment. 
TWO inns aes Railway improvement 67.5 | Mar. 22,1963 | Indian railways 414 percent dividend payable to Central Government; no 
amortization—funds considered as permanent investments 
Kothagud 20.0 | May 24, 1963 5 at years after grace 228 
2 0" Se othagudem power . ay 24,1963 | State of Andrha Frades. percent per annum, years after 
po ng to construction period. | woke hae a’ 
to tate electricity d at 5 percent, same maturity. 
Kora- — W pacar 74. no. 8 1 22 Aog 1 1 — Koroan motional rings ee — 655 percent per — ys yore. — 1964. 
icaragua.__.| Managua water supply . pt. 7, mpresa Aguadora ea ne ~ percent per annum, 24 years including 4-year grace period. 
Pakistan Industrial estates 6.5 | Nov. 2. 1962] West e ee evelop- | 4 percent per annum, 25 years including 5-year grace period. 
men rporation. 
8 Brahmaputra flood control. 5.0 June 26, 1963 8 —— and Power De- Do. 
velopment Au y. 
Turkey Development of private in- 5.0 | Nov, 23, 1962 | Ind Development Bank of | 54 percent — 1 wor] maturity related to maturities of 
dustry. Turkey. bank’s sub bank to sublend at 8 percent, maturities 
8 to individual projects. 
Do. Cukurova power 1.7 | Feb. 1,1963 | Cukurova Electric Co- 514 percent per annum; 20 years, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- Recorp. I do not believe, or at least I sive arguments which I believe should 


dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not wish 
to disturb the Senator’s presentation at 
the moment. I have examined. his 
speech, and it is a very powerful and 
quite persuasive presentation. I am very 
much disappointed that so many seats on 
both sides of the aisle are vacant. The 
Senator is making a presentation on a 
subject to which Senators should be 
listening to, because, manifestly, the 
Senator from Missouri is raising some 
questions which many Senators, I am 
sure, have not considered or evaluated. 
That is the way it appears to me. 

I do not know whether a quorum call 
at this time would increase the number 
of listeners, but I do believe it would be 
very helpful if they did gather in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very grate- 
ful to my able friend from Iowa. How- 
ever, these remarks will appear in the 


am not sure, the administration would be 
in favor of this bill unqualifiedly, as it 
comes to us today. It required consider- 
able research on my part to find out 
about the bill. It was sandwiched in 
along with the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank bill, which, as the Senator 
knows, had to do with Central and South 
America. It was emphasized that the 
latter bill went through the House on a 
voice vote. The IDA bill has never been 
considered by the House, however. It 
has little to do with Central and South 
America. 

As presented, the pending bill has pri- 
marily to do with further aid to India. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Iowa says. He knows of my great respect 
for him in this field. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thought 
perhaps the Senator might wish to have 
me suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
hope to interrogate the Senator when he 
concludes his presentation. I wish to 
ask him some questions on certain parts 
of his speech. He is raising some persua- 


be considered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my friend 
from Iowa. Based on the years that I 
have served on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the Senator from Iowa 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], who is also here, are two Sena- 
tors truly conversant with foreign rela- 
tions problems. 

Note that the terms allowed under 
these particular “relending” agreements 
were for periods as short as 7 to 15 years, 
with interest rates as high as 6 percent. 

It is clear, therefore, that much of 
this IDA operation is but another way to 
add to foreign aid; in this case in a man- 
ner however which first gives up future 
decision as to the use of the U.S. money 
invested in foreign countries, and second, 
gets around most of the restrictions Con- 
gress has placed in the regular aid pro- 
gram. 

Because the period of operation of the 
IDA has been short, there is no recorded 
experience on sources of procurement. 
The World Bank record shows that the 
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percentage of procurement obtained 
from the United States on World Bank 
loans has gone down from 68 percent in 
1951 to 21 percent in 1963. These figures 
came from the annual reports of the 
World Bank; but the Treasury Depart- 
ment insists that the percentage of pro- 
curement of the World Bank in the 
United States is now about 33 percent— 
testimony of Mr. John C. Bullitt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
H.R. 9022, December 3, 1963, page 12. 

Even this percentage does not elimi- 
nate the adverse effect of World Bank 
procurement on U.S. balance of pay- 
ments and trade. 

The World Bank has accumulated, in 
a special reserve and a supplementary 
reserve, $813 million; and this is being 
augmented every year by over $100 mil- 
lion—fiscal year 1962, $100 million; fiscal 
year 1963, $123 million. Of course, the 
World Bank does not use these funds to 
repay the participating countries on their 
subscriptions, or earnings, or any interest 
on the money received from the sub- 
scribing countries; in fact, no determina- 
tion has been made by the Bank's Board 
of Governors as to what use will be al- 
lowed for these funds. 

The Board has, however, rejected the 
idea of making soft loans out of these 
reserves, or contributing them to the IDA 
for any such purpose. 

Note, therefore, that while the World 
Bank retains this its tremendous earned 
surplus, the Bank has decided to go 
back to the part I countries in the IDA 
for new cash contributions. 

And do not forget that the Board of 
Governors of the IDA is identical with 
that of the World Bank. 

You hear remarks to the effect that 
the U.S. contribution is “comparatively 
small”; but let us look at the record. 

We have already committed ourselves 
to $320 million in a previous authoriza- 
tion. Now we are being asked to con- 
tribute $312 million more—a total of 
$632 million. 

Is this the total cost or, since the U.S. 
Treasury is operating at deficits, and we 
can only finance these appropriations 
through borrowings, should we not add 
the interest cost? 

Of course, there is no provision for 
ever repaying these contributions to the 
original contributors; but even if we take 
the 50-year period of repayment to the 
IDA, and calculate the interest thereon, 
say, at 4 percent, we must add to this 
original figure 200 percent, or a total 
cost to the United States, “principal and 
interest,” over a 50-year period, of $1.9 
billion; and this figure is arrived at with- 
out compounding the interest rates. 

The cost of the present requested au- 
thorization would be $936 million of that 
$1.9 billion. This is what today, despite 
our growing serious budgetary deficits 
and balance-of-payments problem, we 
are being asked to add to the some $180 
billion we have already contributed in 
recent years to the security and prosper- 
ity of the other countries of the world. 

It is said that the IDA is “meeting its 
own expenses.” But this is pretty silly 
reasoning, because a look at the IDA 
balance sheet and income statement 
shows that this is achieved by reinvest- 
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ing the no-interest appropriated funds 
they get in U.S. Government securities. 

In other words, it is the interest earn- 
ings on U.S. Government securities, after 
the taxpayer makes the appropriations, 
which in turn makes it possible for the 
IDA to earn its current expenses. 

From these facts, certain basic con- 
clusions and questions arise. 

Is this the beginning of a long-range 
“soft loan” program into the indefinite 
future? 

In the light of the recent discussions 
on the foreign aid bill, and the restudy, 
and revisions ordered by the President, 
are we prepared now to make such heavy 
soft-loan commitments? 

Faced with the ever more serious con- 
tinuing balance-of-payments deficits, at 
the same time we are trying to increase 
the percentage of domestic procurement 
under section 604 of the Aid Act, are we 
prepared to make, in effect, contrary 
commitments over a long period of time; 
and before we have the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation under control? 

Are we prepared, today, in the face of 
this growing problem, to authorize ap- 
propriations which, admittedly, will in- 
crease our balance-of-payments deficits? 

In view of the steadily changing world 
political relationships, almost from day 
to day, are we prepared to make long- 
range commitments in favor of a few 
chosen countries, under conditions where 
our voting power, as well as the specific 
prohibitions in the charter against any 
political considerations, will make it im- 
possible for us to reach decisions, or re- 
treat from our commitments? 

In that connection, perhaps it is per- 
tinent to point out that the charter of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion specifically prohibits any political 
considerations with respect to the utili- 
zation of this money contributed by 
American taxpayers. 

Are we prepared to give up the condi- 
tions placed upon our own aid legisla- 
tion with respect, for example, to termi- 
nation of aid to countries that expro- 
priate property without full compensa- 
tion—conditions imposed by the Senate 
after extensive debate; or deny aid to 
countries which do not enter into guar- 
antee agreements by December 1965, or 
terminate aid to countries that threaten 
5 of other recipients of US. 

Are we prepared to make additional 
appropriations to the World Bank for 
its “soft-loan” window, which is in fact 
what we are asked to do through the 
IDA, when this bank already has ample 
reserves from past earnings to take care 
of the expected “soft-loan” commit- 
ments for the 3-year period encompassed 
by this new financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have a 


. request from the Senator from Ohio for 


10 minutes. I believe about 40 minutes 
remain. I will yield an additional 5 
minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
Senator's courtesy. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Other Senators, whom 
I have not heard from, may wish to 
speak against the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, is 
the IDA the receptacle into which the 
World Bank, either directly or indirectly, 
dumps its questionable loans? 

It will be recalled that last year the 
Export-Import Bank came to the Con- 
gress for additional authorization to in- 
crease capital, but that Bank had to 
withdraw the request when it was found 
the Bank had nearly enough reserves and 
surplus of its own to equal the request 
of the new appropriations asked from 
the Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I am speaking on 
limited time, but would be glad to yield 
if I can get more time. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the Senator from 
Missouri has used his 5 additional min- 
utes, I believe it will be possible to yield 
more time for questions, but not too 
much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. If there is any 
question about the allotment of time, I 
am sure the majority leader and minor- 
ity leader would be willing to extend the 
time. Perhaps that could be done by 
offering a pro forma amendment. 

Is this not a similar situation, with the 
World Bank’s reserves now amounting 
to $813 million as of June 30, 1963? 
Again, we must not be misled by the 
separate corporate entity of the IDA, 
since all of the officers and directors of 
the IDA are the same as the World Bank. 

Are we justified in making 50-year, no- 
interest loans at a time when we are bor- 
rowing money on a long-term basis at 
close to 4 percent and running a serious 
budgetary deficit, while the countries re- 
ceiving this aid charge interest on re- 
lending the loans at between 4 and 12 
percent, and receive repayment in pe- 
riods as low as 7 to 15 years. 

I was amazed to learn, for the first 
time, of a figure below 15 years. The 
repayment of one of the loans is down to 
7 years. If a country borrows from us 
on the basis of 50 years, at no interest, 
and we allow it to reloan on the basis of 
7 years, it is clear that, for 43 years what 
we will have done is merely give that 
country more foreign aid. 

If we pass this bill today, it will take 
resources out of our own Treasury, leav- 
ing the United States the continuing in- 
terest cost into the indefinite future, 
while the recipient countries once again 
add to their own budgetary resources, 
by charging interest, and requiring re- 
payment, in a shorter time. 

Are we prepared to make a long-range 
commitment that is likely to go primarily 
to India without knowing what projects 
are going to be financed; without know- 
ing, for instance, whether this may be 
used to finance the Bokaro Steel Mill, 
which the Congress has rejected? 

It is well known that World Bank re- 
sources have been used in the past to 
finance steel industries in India and 
other countries. It is not logical to pre- 
sume, therefore, that the IDA resources 
may be channeled equally into such in- 
dustrial enterprises under government 
ownership schemes? 
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The bill we are asked to approve today 
increases by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars the International Development As- 
sociation. It is another soft loan recep- 
tacle for the World Bank. It takes 
future decisionmaking away from the 
President and the Congress. It contains 
none of the recent restrictions placed on 
the AID program by the Congress. 
Above all, it can only guarantee addi- 
tional unfavorable balance-of-payment 
problems. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Missouri has made a succinct, yet 
most comprehensive, statement of the 
principles involved in this particular sub- 
ject. Frankly, I supported the report- 
ing of the bill to the Senate when the 
committee originally considered it, with- 
out too much background evidence of its 


purposes. 

The Senator from Missouri has been 
diligent. He has done much research 
since that time and is presenting perti- 
nent facts which should be available 
to every Member of this body. 

Since talking with the Senator from 
Missouri, listening to his presentation, 
and checking the figures that he has pre- 
sented, I have come to two or three con- 
clusions. One is that the proposed in- 
crease in the capital stock of IDA, will, 
indeed, let an international organization 
lend money in circumvention of things 
that we would not do bilaterally as a 
country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Towa is correct. The Hickenlooper 
amendment is one of the most construc- 
tive amendments to the entire foreign 
aid program, and would specifically be 
excepted in this development. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true. 
That is one of the elements. In other 
words, a country that received assistance 
under the Mutual Security Act and con- 
fiscated American property but did not 
pay for the property so confiscated would 
have its aid program cut off. The pro- 
posed program for IDA would circumvent 
that policy and permit IDA to go around 
the corner and lend that country money 
out of IDA funds at no interest. It would 
circumvent the restraints which Con- 
gress attempted to impose by adopting 
the amendment to the Foreign Aid Act. 
In other words, this proposal would de- 
feat the very purpose of the provisions 
for safeguarding American property 
which were placed in the AID program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Next, this pro- 
posal would permit IDA to do more lend- 
ing of money to countries for purposes 
which Congress either has not authorized 
bilaterally or directly, or which Congress 
has specifically prohibited—for example, 
the Bokaro Steel Mill, about which the 
Senator has spoken. 

Next, over a period of 50 years, the 
American taxpayers would be subsidiz- 
ing the loans on which the borrowing 
countries would be making a profit of 6, 
7, or even 10 or 12 percent, while we were 
furnishing the money for nothing. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. To that ex- 
tent, we would not only be furnishing the 
money, but we would be furnishing the 
countries a means of making a profit 
on the contributions of the American 
taxpayers. 

Frankly, until a short time ago I 
thought perhaps this proposal might not 
be such a bad one, because, personally, 
I have supported the idea, in our bilateral 
operations, of making soft loans, in most 
cases, rather than grants, when the 
United States felt it was desirable to 
make a contribution to the development 
of the economy of an underprivileged 
country. Or when it was felt that a 
contribution was justified, I have favored 
making it as a soft loan for a certain 
time in the future, when the economy of 
the country was such that the country 
might be able to pay it back. But that 
would be a bilateral decision between 
ourselves and the country concerned, 

And I am not prepared to turn over 
this decision to an international group 
in which we only have 26 percent of the 
voice in deciding where the money goes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe in re- 
spect and friendship for our neighbors, 
and I know the Senator from Iowa has 
the same feeling. We want to do every- 
thing we can. A family wants to do 
everything it can for all of its members. 
Mr. Sukarno, when downstairs in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, told 
us we were the most generous nation. 
He is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). The time avail- 
able to the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time have we left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 5 more minutes 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
5 more minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The question for 
the able Senator from Iowa, and for me, 
and for all other Senators, is this: Can 
we afford to continue this program in 
the future in the way it has been han- 
dled in the past? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

I do not wish to prolong this debate; 
but again I say to the Senator, as I did 
earlier today, that I regret that more 
Members are not present to hear his 
reasons, his figures, and his argument in 
connection with this measure. I pre- 
sume that the bill will be passed without 
too much difficulty, this afternoon; but 
I think it is too bad that it will be passed 
in that manner, and I congratulate the 
Senator and commend him upon the 
work he has done and the service he has 
rendered in at least laying before the 
Senate the figures, the facts, the poten- 
tials, and the possibilities that are with- 
in this proposed action. 

I understand that a motion to recom- 
mit the bill will be made. I shall cer- 
tainly support that motion. If that fails, 
I shall vote against the bill. Just what 
will be the procedure, I do not know; 
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but I believe this measure could well be 
circumscribed somewhat, so that it 
would be less of a complete, uncontrolled 
giveaway on the part of the United 
States. I would prefer to see the bill 
recommitted, rather than defeated, if I 
had my choice. But if it is not recom- 
fe I shall have to vote against the 

Mr SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
offer and send to the desk a pro forma 
amendment and ask that it be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, it 
is proposed to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In due course of time 
this afternoon I shall move that the bill 
be recommitted, and I hope the motion 
to recommit will be agreed to. At that 
time I shall state in more detail the rea- 
sons for my motion to recommit. 

However, I think I owe it to Senators 
to state now my general reasons for op- 
position to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

I join my colleague on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], in his support 
of a motion to recommit at this time. 
I also join my colleague on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symineron], in the argu- 
ments he has made against this bill. I 
shall reserve my further comment on his 
excellent statement, which I had read 
earlier this morning, and which I had 
marked up for comment here; and I 
shall comment on it later. I also join my 
colleague on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch], in certain amendments he will 
offer. 

I have named these members because I 
think it is significant that I name off- 
hand three other members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee who have 
many reservations about this bill; and 
before the debate this afternoon is over, 
I suspect there will be other members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee who 
will express their reservations. 

The basic reason for the motion to 
recommit which I will make later, is my 
sincere conviction that we are not ready 
to vote on the bill on its merits. In my 
judgment, the Senate does not under- 
stand the implications or the ramifica- 
tions of any part of the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the very 
able senior Senator from Oregon for his 
comments, and corroborate what he says 
about not being informed about the bill 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The bill came in a package 
with the IADB, which is a hard-loan 
agency. It went through the House— 
and this was emphasized—by voice vote. 

The International Development Asso- 
ciation has never been considered by the 
House. It is a soft-loan setup. Over 80 
percent of the money under relending 
loans has gone to India. What I was 
trying to do was first to get the two 
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bills separated and then to have an op- 
portunity to study this bill. 

I asked the majority leader if he 
thought he could postpone. He could 
not have been more fair about it. He 
had already postponed it twice, and I 
am in complete agreement, but this bill 
does need a great deal of investigation 
and study. 

For example, Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain that not one single Member of this 
body knew the extent to which these 
IDA loans were being reloaned by the 
recipients. 

Let me respectfully make this state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon: If we lose during this calen- 
dar year, the same amount of gold we 
have lost, average over the past 5 years, 
most of which gold has shown up in the 
more prosperous countries of Europe, 
then we will have no free gold with which 
to honor the $25 to $28 billion of current 
liabilities we owe today to the other 
countries of the world—primarily the 
countries of the Common Market. 

Even if we then used the gold reserved 
for our currency, we would have not 
more than 50 percent of the gold neces- 
sary in order to honor those liabilities. 

There are many people who say, “Some 
of these people don’t work with us po- 
litically, but they have been very under- 
standing with us financially”; and that 
is somewhat, but not entirely, reassur- 
ing 


I have thought it necessary to study 
this problem more because of speeches 
made and remarks made by such emi- 
nent authorities as the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the President of 
the New York Board and many other 
experts. I would hope we would realize 
that what we are talking about now, as 
much as anything else, has to do with 
whether, if the current trend continues, 
this country over the long pull can stay 
on the gold standard. Whether it should 
or should not is a matter I do not pre- 
tend to understand. I am not an expert. 
But if it is going to be necessary for us 
to go off the gold standard, as some 
Members of this body believe we may 
have to do, and certain people believe we 
should, the question should be developed 
before the American people. We should 
not suddenly say, “We did not know that 
this would be the result.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Oregon already has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. There are two main 
reasons why I believe the bill should be 
recommitted to the committee. The 
Senator from Missouri and I are familiar 
with the points of view of some of the 
biggest bankers in the country who are 
now raising serious questions about the 
bill, and who have advised us that we 
had better take more time on it, that 
we had better extend the hearings and 
call in some of the financial experts to 
testify on some of the implications of 
the bill. 

Today, all I can do is plead with the 
Senate to remember that there is no 
great urgency for the passage of the bill. 
There is no reason why the bill must 


be passed today or a month from today. 
In the interest of the American tax- 
payers, and in view of the warnings that 
the Senator from Missouri and I know 
about, we had better take a much longer 
look at the bill. There are some finan- 
cial experts in the country who do not 
share the points of view, for example, 
of Mr. Black or Mr. Woods or others in 
regard to the bill. 

The second main reason for proposing 
that the bill be recommitted is that I 
believe we should take a look at the to- 
tality of American foreign aid assistance, 
because we are being urged by the ad- 
ministration to give consideration to a 
possible reorganization of the whole for- 
eign aid program, procedurally and ad- 
ministratively. 

Mr. President, why the rush act? Be- 
cause this is a part of the foreign assist- 
ance program. 

But the chairman of the committee 
says, “It is not a part of foreign aid.” 

Who says it is not? 

It is not a part of foreign aid in the 
limited sense that we have an AID pro- 
gram, but AID is a part of the whole 
foreign assistance program of this coun- 
try. We cannot separate this bank or 
the Inter-American Bank, from any of 
the other international financial bodies 
into which we are pouring millions of 
American taxpayer dollars, without rec- 
ognizing that they are part and parcel 
of the total foreign assistance program. 

All I can do is express a suspicion. 
There are those who wish to segmentize 
the foreign assistance program and have 
these programs passed on the install- 
ment plan as fast as the steamroller 
will permit. I am for stopping the 
steamroller. I am for taking a look at 
the totality of the foreign assistance 
program. 

I say to the American taxpayers that 
if they do not take a look, they will suf- 
fer further losses, as they have been 
suffering shocking waste under the AID 
program, 

I hold in my hand a press release is- 
sued under date of December 18, 1963, 
from the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Apparently, it was issued because 
it was believed to be a good thing. All we 
have to do is read it and realize how right 
I am in urging that we hold up action on 
these individual, segmentized foreign as- 
sistance proposals until the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, during this session of 
Congress, can review the totality of the 
foreign aid program, the bill now before 
us, and what we are going to do, if any- 
thing, in connection with the Inter- 
American Bank, and all the rest of the 
proposals that seek to commit hundreds 
of millions of dollars more of American 
taxpayers’ money. 

Listen to this: 

The Inter-American Development Bank to- 
day made a loan equivalent to $1,517,000 
from its ordinary resources to help modern- 
ize and expand a meat-processing plant in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The borrower is 
Wilson y Cia, S.AIC., a slaughtering and 
meatpacking firm, wholly owned by the Ar- 
gentine investor group. 


Then it gives the names of the inves- 
tors. 
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Turning to page 2 of this interesting 
news release, it states: 

The company plans to allocate more than 
50 percent of its beef processing capacity to 
foreign trade. This, together with gradual 
shift in the composition of output toward 
better quality and more expensive products, 
is expected to have a favorable impact on 
Argentina’s balance of payments. 


Oh, how we weep over Argentina’s 
balance of payments. Oh, how we weep 
over Brazil’s balance of payments. 

When are we going to start weeping 
over the balance-of-payments problem of 
the American taxpayer? 

We are dealing with the country of 
Argentina and the Inter-American Bank 
which has this vast amount of American 
taxpayers’ money in its coffers and is 
loaning it to develop a processing plant 
in Latin America when our own meat- 
producing industry is in dire straits. 
This is another example of using Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars to export more 
American jobs; and we are going to do 
it in order to help Argentina’s balance 
of payments. We cannot justify it. 

Quoting further from the press re- 
lease: 

For the export market the company will 
buy Argentine livestock, process it, and then 
sell it abroad through an international sales 
organization which, in addition to its own 
facilities, will use those of Wilson & Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., and of Transmundo Co., a New 
York export-import firm. The company 
which sells its products in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Spain, Greece, Italy, 
Peru, and other countries. 


It is only another example of what we 
are doing under the foreign assistance 
program to damage the economy of the 
United States. I am insisting that we 
had better put our own economy in order 
first, that we had better take a total look 
at the entire foreign assistance program 
before we vote another dollar for it. 
That is why we should hold hearings in 
the Foreign Relations Committee—start- 
ing as of yesterday, if I had my way—to 
bring before us and put on the top of 
the table every single segment of the 
foreign assistance program proposed for 
next year. Then we can take a look at 
the whole program and bring it to the 
floor of the Senate in a bill or a series of 
bills that will cover the entire foreign 
assistance program. That is what is 
needed. 

I say as a Democrat to my Democratic 
administration, “You had better start do- 
ing it, because if you do not, the voters 
of the country will rise up in the months 
ahead and put you in your place if you 
continue the kind of waste that we are 
guilty of, the kind of undercutting of an 
industry in this country which the loan 
to Argentina amounts to.” 

Do not forget that Argentina has not 
yet even submitted a plan under the Al- 
liance for Progress program. And why 
should she? Why should she adopt any 
reforms? Why should she make any 
commitments? She gets whatever she 
wants, from the Inter-American Bank, 
from this organization which will give 
her $312 million today, from the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund, or from some 
other source. But she will not do for her- 
self the things that need to be done in 
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order to justify any financial cooperation 
from the American taxpayers. 

I have had it, so far as I am concerned, 
in supporting any of the foreign assist- 
ance programs, until we see the total 
program before us. 

That is why I shall move to send the 
bill back to committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] for his contribution. 

Mr. President, last September the 
Whitaker Cable Co., one of the fine com- 
panies in my State, wrote us a letter 
stating that if the Canadian Govern- 
ment tariff change on automobile parts 
went through, it would cost 600 jobs in 
my State, because Canada had agreed to 
waive any tariff, gross, on component 
parts bought in Canada for automobile 
assemblies later shipped into Canada. 
This business has now been lost by Whit- 
aker. Men are being laid off in quan- 
tity. 

For such reasons I join the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon in saying we must also 
give consideration to the importance of 
employment in our own country. 

Earlier I stated that I thought the sit- 
uation today was comparable to the sit- 
uation that existed in England in 1931, 
when the British decided to go off the 
gold standard and there was a resulting 
serious situation from an international 
monetary standpoint. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
said he could not agree to that state- 
ment. 

It was not my opinion I quoted at that 
time; rather from a speech made by a 
member of the New York Federal Reserve 
Board. In that speech he gave his rea- 
sons why he thought the current situa- 
tion was quite comparable. I will place 
in the Recor the details of that speech. 

As long ago as last April the president 
of the New York Reserve Board, Mr. 
Hayes, made a talk. I mention these 
gentlemen because they are experts in 
the monetary field, just as some of us 
may be experts in other fields. In his 
talk Mr. Hayes quoted the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Mr. William 
Martin, one of the true experts. 

Mr. Hayes pointed out that in the past 
5 to 6 years we have lost in unfavorable 
balances $16 billion, which we handled 
by selling $7 billion of our gold and giv- 
ing current liabilities of $7 billion addi- 
tional to foreign countries; the remain- 
ing $2 billion was lost in the private 
domain. 

If we cannot go for advice and con- 
sideration of these problems to the Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury, I do not know 
where we can go to obtain information. 

The figures submitted for the Recorp 
today came from the Treasury. 

Before we pass the proposed legisla- 
tion, I believe it would be an excellent 
development to bring some of the fiscal 
and monetary experts before the com- 
mittee and ask them to state frankly 
their position as to what we should do. 
For that reason I shall support a motion 
to recommit. 

Last week we passed the IDAB bill. 
At that time it was felt necessary to 
pass the bill because the money was 
needed immediately. I believe $50 mil- 
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lion was involved. Today, no such rush 
exists with respect to the International 
Development Association. Before we 
pass the bill, why can we not hear from 
those who are becoming increasingly 
apprehensive about our balance-of-pay- 
ments position? Those people are mak- 
ing speeches on the subject around the 
country, before chambers of commerce 
and various other organizations, as to 
why they think the dollar may be 
affected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my able friend from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to 
point out that the bill which we passed 
last week to subscribe additional funds 
to IADB provided $411,760,000 to the 
capital of the International American 
Development Bank and $50 million to 
the IADB fund for special operations. 
The total amount was $461,'760,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money of the United States 
that we subscribed to the international 
agency. The bill envisions the subscrip- 
tion of $312 million in addition to the 
money which we provided in the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. I thank him for his 
comments. 

In 1945 we started the World Bank. 

In 1956 we started the International 
Finance Corporation. The interest rate 
was lowered. To that extent it is a soft 
loan affiliate of the World Bank. 

In 1959 we started the Inter-American 
Development Bank. That is the bank 
considered last week. At the same time 
that we started the International Inter- 
American Development Bank we put in 
the funds for special operation. That 
is a soft loan affiliate of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Then in 1960 we started the Interna- 
tional Development Association soft loan 
affiliate of the World Bank. 

Everyone talks about how well the 
World Bank has done. I would be the 
first to agree that it has a very fine rec- 
ord. No one talks about how the soft loan 
affiliate of the World Bank is doing. 
Why should not the Bank do well? 

In 1961 the Social Progress Trust 
Fund was established. That is another 
soft loan operation, administered by the 
IADB. 

So we have the World Loan Bank with 
two soft loan affiliates. We have the 
Inter-American Development Bank with 
two soft loan affiliates. At the same 
time we have a steady retrogression in 
our balance of payments, therefore a 
weakening of the dollar. 

I am not saying such procedure is not 
all right. I am worried about speeches 
being made by those in our country sup- 
posed to know more about the subject 
than anyone. If that is the way they 
feel, and they are willing to discuss the 
subject publicly, it is fair to ask they 
appear before the committee. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon 
has stated, I should like to have an op- 
portunity to bring those men before the 
committee and ask them some questions 
so we all can understand the subject 
better. The last thing in the world any 
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Senator wishes to see is the value of the 
dollar affected to the point at which it 
could create a problem for the business- 
men, the bankers, and all the people of 
the United States. 

This is especially true as a result of 
the Bretton Woods agreement of 1944 
which in effect fixed the dollar as the 
international currency. We are 
the bankers of the world. But today we 
do not have 10 percent of the free gold 
needed to honor the liabilities of ours 
currently held by foreign countries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a request for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my motion to re- 
commit, which I shall subsequently 
make, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield so that 
I may ask him two or three questions? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Comparing conditions 
under which loans can be made under 
the foreign assistamce program as dis- 
tinguished from categories under IDA, 
is it not a fact that in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and on the floor of the 
Senate, through the passage of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1983, the Con- 
gress declared that restrictions and con- 
ditions had to be attached to loans made 
to foreign countries under the foreign 
assistance program? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not also a fact 
that under the foreign aid program as 
now written, a loan must bear a rate of 
interest of 2 percent after the grace 
period of 10 years has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 
from Missouri what the conditions are 
under which IDA can make similar 
loans. Is it not a fact that IDA can 
make loans for a 50-year repayment pe- 
riod with a three-quarter of 1 percent 
service charge, but no charge for in- 
terest? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct; in addition to which there is no 
repayment on principal whatever for the 
first 10 years, 1 percent for the next 10 
years; and the remainder in the next 30 
years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Willa foreign country 
that wants to borrow money go to our 
foreign assistance program or to IDA, 
knowing that from IDA it can get a 50- 
year loan, with a charge of three-quar- 
of 1 percent, instead of a 40-year 
oan—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator on the amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The- 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the terms 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, a 
Senator has 30 minutes on the amend- 
ment. We wish to reserve our 30 min- 
utes to reply. After other speakers have 
exhausted their time, if there is any time 
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remaining, I shall be glad to yield time. 
But the opponents of the measure have 
consumed more time than the propo- 
nents. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the amend- 
ment presently pending? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It has the purpose 
of striking the enactment clause. It 
would strike the first two lines of the 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There has been no 
time limitation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, there is a lim- 
itation of 30 minutes on each amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What was the Sena- 
tor’s request? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I was insisting on 
having 30 minutes in opposition to the 
Senator’s amendment to be used by our 
side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much time has 
been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes remain to the opponents of the 
amendment, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The opponents or the 
proponents of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
ponents of the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The proponents 
have used their 30 minutes. I insisted 
on our having 30 minutes. I wish to 
yield a little time. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] has 
been seeking time to make a few studied 
remarks in support of this legislation 
and in opposition to the amendment to 
strike out the enactment clause. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has time been used 
on the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Presiding Officer advise us as to the 
time remaining to both sides on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the bill have 16 minutes 
remaining. The opponents have 30 min- 
utes remaining on the bill. The oppo- 
nents have 30 minutes on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
majority leader, and I am sure the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, are willing to 
have any amendments discussed. There 
are none, except the technical amend- 
ment. So the time angle is somewhat 
technical. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If more time is 
needed, we shall be able to obtain some 
time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
think in the interest of orderly proce- 
dure, the proponents of the amendment 
having used their 30 minutes, 30 minutes 
should be reserved to the opposition. 

I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as to the 
bill before the Senate, and the opposi- 
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tion to it in the form of a pro forma 
amendment by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, the Senator from Missouri appears 
to base his opposition on the balance-of- 
payments problem. With all deference, 
I have dealt with that subject on the floor 
of the Senate as often as has any other 
Senator. 

The problem, without any question, is 
a real one, but this is not the way to 
approach it, because we would be sacrific- 
ing far more than we gained if we sought 
to deal with the balance-of-payments 
problem in this context. 

The Senator from Oregon has made 
the argument that we should wait. Any- 
body who is opposed to a measure wants 
us to wait. Waiting is always as good as 
winning. The difficulty with waiting is 
that the world will not wait. 

The bill before us, to provide for in- 
creased participation by the United 
States in the International Development 
Association—which we owe to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
who is in the Chamber—appears to deal 
with problems which will not wait. 

The administration was told that we 
should wait on an appointment of an 
Ambassador to Panama. Some of the 
people who thought we could wait are 
now saying that one of the big things we 
missed on was the fact that if we had had 
someone on the ground, we would have 
been better apprised of the situation, and 
perhaps have been able to take measures 
to meet it. So, as the saying goes, the 
suggestion is “not as hot as it’s cooked.” 
It involves a prejudice in position, and 
could easily involve prejudice in position 
in the matter before us. 

If we are really going to do something 
about the balance-of-payments problem, 
let us understand that we have troops 
overseas that cost us $3 billion a year; 
that tourists from this country spend 
money overseas, for fine purposes, but 
still purposes which are not absolutely es- 
sential to the security of the United 
States, and which adds something in the 
neighborhood of $1.4 billion annually to 
the deficit in our balance of international 
payments. 

With our eyes wide open, we passed the 
foreign aid bill recently, which also has 
an impact on our balance of interna- 
tional payments, although most of the 
money appropriated is spent in this coun- 
try. We did it because we are interested 
in the security of our Nation and our 
success in the world. By those stand- 
ards, we cannot have balance-of-pay- 
ment gains when we jeopardize the 
security of this country. 

IDA has become a fixed and insepa- 
rable part of the work of international 
developmental organizations, which rep- 
resent as much a part of the U.S. peace- 
keeping effort as our own foreign aid 
program. 

One of the big fallacies which has been 
pointed up in this debate is that IDA is 
some kind of maudlin, mawkish pie-in- 
the-sky venture, which has cost us 
money. IDA is an integral part of one 
of the most hardheaded international 
banks in existence, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the IBRD. In view of its vaunted 
reputation, I would rather see the IBRD 
used to run IDA than to have the pro- 
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gram put under the United Nations or ` 
under other auspices, for the very reason 
that we want them to be hardheaded 
about it. 

One of the points made this afternoon 
is that loans which are made by the In- 
ternational Development Association are 
soft loans. They are “soft” only in the 
sense that recipients of such loans have 
reasonable terms under which to repay 
them. 

They are not soft loans in terms of 
what they accomplish. In fact, they 
are just the opposite. They are for the 
development of transportation and com- 
munications systems, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, water supply systems, power, and 
ports which are absolutely essential to 
the survival and the continued progress 
of the countries whom we need most 
to help, if we are to save the world from 
the Communist avalanche. So we are 
actually dealing with loans extended on 
the basis of strict criteria, and on special 
terms to creditworthy countries which 
are borrowing the money. 

The second point is that this is one 
of the few examples of our having part- 
ners in foreign aid. Here we are being 
advised to kick that advantage away. 
After all, the whole impetus of Amer- 
ican foreign aid in recent times has been 
to bring other countries into the pro- 
gram of assisting the developing coun- 
tries of the free world. The funda- 
mental idea behind IDA is that it does 
bring other developed countries besides 
the United States into the program. 

I refer Senators to the table shown on 
page 4 of the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, headed “Proposed 
Participation in Increase of IDA Re- 
sources,” as an indication of what is 
being accomplished along these lines. 

It will be seen that France, Germany, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and Canada, 
the very countries whom we want most to 
bring into the economic aid program, are 
making substantial contributions to the 
overall fund. 

Our contribution will remain in the 
area of 40 percent of IDA's total re- 
sources. The overall contribution of the 
other member countries will be in the 
area of 60 percent. 

Let us remember that the United 
States represents over 60 percent of the 
productive strength of the free world. 
Our $600 billion gross national product 
is approximately 50 percent of the total 
gross national products of all the coun- 
tries of the earth. 

Therefore, first, we are not making 
soft loans, and we are not giving away 
the money. We are making them only 
for “hard” purposes, and we are making 
them in order to improve the debt- 
service position of the countries which 
are borrowing the money abroad. 

Second, we are getting partners. We 
are getting extremely important part- 
ners through IDA. 

Third, the balance-of-payment con- 
cept can only be an excuse for opposing 
the bill, because if we are going to do 
massive things in dealing with this 
problem, there are a great many other 
things that we can do about it before 
we do something that can result only 
in frustrating our policy. 
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The argument has also been made that 
these countries relend the money to 
banks or political subdivisions within 
their boundaries on harder terms than on 
which they obtain it from IDA. What 
do we want them to do? Do we want 
them to give the money away? They are 
able to relend the money as a revolving 
fund for their own development. When 
they collect interest, they are taxing 
their own people to pay the interest, and 
they increase the revolving funds. This, 
in my view, is entirely proper. There is 
nothing wrong with it. We would do it 
exactly in the same way. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about revising our foreign aid program. 
I have little doubt that we will revise it. 
However, one of the lines of revision, 
which will be the principal line, I believe, 
will be to channel as much as we can of 
our aid program through hardheaded in- 
ternational organizations in which we are 
likely to get partners to share the burden, 
and which will result-in the least amount 
of diplomatic pressure being put on us 
from the point of view of economic 
assistance. IDA is one of the best struc- 
tures for that purpose. If we ourselves 
-are a party to not allowing this structure 
to develop and grow further, as our part- 
ners in this effort wish it to develop and 
grow, then we are closing off one of the 
most constructive channels for carrying 
on foreign aid in a most intelligent way. 

In a sense the same thing is involved 
here as is involved in connection with 
the Inter-American Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we dismantle this 
structure of international lending agen- 
cies or if we destroy it, we will reverse 
the very trend that we wish to encour- 
age, and reverse the likelihood of our 
getting partners, especially among the 
industrialized countries of Europe. It is 
extremely advantageous to us that they 
should come in as partners, 

If anything, we must increase, instead 
of reduce, the incentive for them to pro- 
ceed in that way. 

In short, Mr. President, increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in IDA 
would not be a major factor in the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem. It rep- 
resents a critical element in American 
foreign policy. The measure proposed 
here today does much in having us go 
along the lines that we want to go, and 
it deals in a businesslike way with coun- 
tries which we are duty-bound, in the in- 
terest of peace, to aid. 

It is said that India gets a good deal 
of IDA credits. Why not? We are de- 
termined to make India the free world’s 
showcase in Asia, and a bulwark of 
freedom in face of Red Chinese expan- 
sion. I do not wish to be faced again, as 
a Senator, with what I was faced with in 
1948, when I had to face the loss of 400 
million people and giving the Commu- 
nists the balance of power in the world. 
I would rather vote the money and the 
resources, within the limits which this 
country can do it, while there is time. 
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I hope that the Members of the Sen- 
ate, when they think about how they will 
vote, will pause to ponder this question: 
Is India worth saving, or shall we let her 
go down the drain? 

It seems to me that when we begin to 
talk in such terms we begin really to 
appreciate why the expenditure of $312 
million over a 3-year period starting in 
fiscal year 1966 will not overwhelm us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. Is there any 
difference, except that other nations put 
up 60 percent of the loans that we make 
to India under the IDA program? India 
is also the biggest borrower from our 
AID program, in which we put up 100 
percent. In other words, what I am try- 
ing to point out is that our contribution 
is supplemented under IDA in the aid to 
India, vital as it is to the success of the 
free world, by 60 percent of additional 
lending capital from other free nations 
of the world. That seems to be a rather 
ridiculous criticism. 

Furthermore, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has 
pointed out that apparently there is 
something bad in India relending to its 
various states, for development of the 
port of Bombay, and to agencies like 
India Railways, some of the funds which 
it borrows from IDA at three-quarters of 
1 percent service charge over a 50-year 
period. In effect he is alleging that India 
is profiteering and reaping a high reward 
at higher interest rates. 

The Senator from Missouri has sub- 
mitted to us, in his well documented 
speech, the fact that India relends some 
of these funds at a rate of 4 percent 
per annum, for from 7 to 15 years, and 
some for 30 years. 

In checking these facts we find that 
these loans are repayable in local cur- 
rencies, not dollars or convertible funds. 
This is the injection of capital which is 
to be repaid at a low service charge over 
a 50-year period, which enables the sup- 
port, in rupees, of the subloans which are 
being made. 

I see nothing wrong in India’s relend- 
ing this money for development purposes. 
Therefore I do not believe that the point 
made by the Senator from Missouri is 
valid. I should like to ask the Senator’s 
opinion on that question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. I would like to make 
two additional points. First, in IDA we 
get the benefit of the collective judg- 
ment of an international lending agency. 

This is extremely important. IDA uti- 
lizes highly qualified survey teams to 
evaluate the soundness of loan applica- 
tions. As a consequence, we benefit 
from an objective appraisal of specific, 
definite development projects. 

Also, we avoid the diplomatic head- 
ache of a country turning to us and say- 
ing that we are not doing enough for it; 
that we are dragging it down. Those 
are the very things, as I have pointed 
out, which we were accused of engen- 
dering in the foreign aid program on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

History will record that a great debt 
is owed the Senator from Oklahoma for 
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what he has done in this respect. Yet 
when we show another road—and it is 
another road—we are told that we must 
abandon it, too. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree that this 
is the greatest financial staff in the 
world; that the loans by IDA are sub- 
jected to the same close scrutiny as the 
hard loans made by the World Bank. 
Actually, when the processing of the 
loans starts-with the World Bank staff, 
a staff which is common to IDA and the 
World Bank, no designation is shown as 
to whether the loans will be World Bank 
loans at 54% percent over a maximum of 
25 years or will become IDA loans’ at 
three-quarters of 1 percent interest over 
a period of 50 years. They are judged 
by the same harsh standards—what the 
loans will do for this country and the 
chances of the project being successful 
and paying out at the expiration of the 
term of the loan. 

So while repayment may be nuch more 
lenient—and it is—than in the case of 
loans made by the World Bank or com- 
mercial loans, certainly the insistence 
by the World Bank Board and its staff 
that the loans must be able to meet the 
high standards of IDA has resulted in 
the generation of $554,200,000 of loans. 
This is because of the insistent, hard- 
boiled policy of the World Bank with 
respect to local contributions. They 
have generated a total of almost $2 bil- 
lion of construction work and necessary 
improvements. Local contributions and 
the borrower’s own contributions have 
been $1,251,700,000. Other financing 
from World Bank sources or U.S. aid has 
amounted to $170 million. 

So we find that 29 percent of the work 
is carried by IDA, but that it generates 
62 percent of the total cost by the coun- 
tries themselves, and 9 percent from 
other financing sources. 

It seems to me that if we want to 
minimize the load Uncle Sam has car- 
ried for so many years, we have to have 
someone else to help carry the load. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to add one 
further point. The Senator has seen 
figures that show that the economy of 
India is substantially in private hands. 
Fifty-four percent of the IDA loans are 
infrastructure loans to India—that is, for 
the development of ports, electric power, 
and so forth. Hence we are contributing 
to the very thing we are fighting for, and 
I hope we are not too blind to see it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A country cannot 
survive without port facilities, water re- 
sources, and the other facilities for which 
loans have been made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Precisely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio 10 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to speak 
on my own time. I will offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the Symington 
amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes remain. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield the 9 min- 
utes to the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the pending measure. The Inter- 
national Development Association— 
DA is the Senate’s baby. We invented 
it; we gave it birth. We persuaded the 
Eisenhower administration to make it 
effective. The able senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] invented 
IDA. He persuaded Eugene Black, of the 
World Bank, that there was a vast need 
for low-interest, long-term loans to aid 
underdeveloped countries. 

In 1958 the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Finance 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I succeeded him in that capacity. 
I remember full well the meetings that 
occurred in 1958 and 1959 when, through 
Senator MonronEy’s aggressive and in- 
telligent efforts, this new too] for bring- 
ing peace to the world and a reasonable 
standard of living for underdeveloped 
countries was forged in the Senate. 

I hope we will not this afternoon mur- 
der our own baby, which has been grow- 
ing to healthy youth and will, in my 
opinion, if the proposed legislation is 
passed, soon become a mature adult, 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and 
the cause of a decent standard of living 
for all the people of the world. So I say, 
as my first point, let us not murder our 
own baby. 

My second point is that there has been 
some criticism of the fact that so large 
an amount of the funds of IDA has been 
channeled to India. This is true. It is 
also true that India sometimes acts in a 
way that is rather irritating to many 
Members of the Senate. Loans have been 
made also to Pakistan, elsewhere in 
Asia, and the Middle East. Thirteen 
percent of the funds have gone to Latin 
America; a significant amount has gone 
to Africa; and a small loan has been 
made to Turkey. 

We have this alternative, somewhat 
disagreeable to certain Senators. I do 
not find it disagreeable. We do not like 
India? Then no money to India. Let 
the Chinese Communists take over In- 
dia. Let them move down across the 
Himalayas. Let them go down to the 
Arabian Sea. We do not like India? 
Let us not try to bolster her economy. 
But the inevitable result will be the 
spread of communism to the Indian 
Ocean. We might just as well not blink 
that fact any further. 

What about the balance-of-payment 
argument? I suggest that the position 
of the Treasury is quite correct in mak- 
ing the reasonable assumption that long- 
run IDA program experience will be ap- 
proximately the same as that of the 
World Bank. About one-third of the 
total IDA financing program would be 
from U.S. suppliers—33 percent. Since 
the United States is contributing slight- 
ly more than 41 percent of the new re- 
sources, about 80 percent of our contribu- 
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tions would result in U.S. exports and 
would thus improve our balance-of-pay- 
ment situation. 

Moreover, no money needed to be put 
up under the present proposal until No- 
vember 1965, at the earliest, so there 
could be no effect upon our balance of 
payments until that time. 

Figures provided by the Treasury De- 
partment indicate that over the entire 
period of its existence, the World Bank— 
and IDA is a subsidiary—has had practi- 
cally no effect on the U.S. balance of 
payments, and that this favorable effect 
has been greater in the last 5 years, when 
our balance-of-payment problem has be- 
come more acute. This conclusion takes 
into account all the factors dealing with 
the balance-of-payment problems, inso- 
far as they are affected by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

So we cannot take the balance-of-pay- 
ment problems too seriously, but they 
are an important point in support of leg- 
islation with respect to a multilateral 
setup, in which other well-developed, 
wealthy countries are contributing their 
share to this creative and humane enter- 
prise. It is far better for us to put up 
money with other nations than to put it 
up by ourselves. I would hope that the 
Senate would not require the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is a governor of the 
World Bank and our member of IDA, to 
renegotiate a deal which has taken pains- 
taking, long drawn out negotiations, 
in order to change the terms of a suc- 
cessful, sound, and intelligent provision 
which has been worked out to the best 
interests of our country and its foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
has correctly pointed out some of the im- 
plications of the pending measure. He 
has, at least indirectly, pointed out that 
for some time there has been underway 
a good deal of negotiation in an attempt 
to amend the International Development 
Act; and, of course, he has quite prop- 
erly—in his position of chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, in which position he 
has, I believe, succeeded the Senator 
from Oklahoma—emphasized the point 
that the bill was originally the idea of 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], and was introduced in an 
attempt to make use of the so-called soft 
currencies, which otherwise would lie 
idle. He proposed that they be put to 
work in a way which would be beneficial 
to all concerned. 

So I compliment the Senator on his re- 
marks; and I hope the motion to recom- 
mit will be rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
available on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has expired. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the vote now 
to be taken be on the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, and not on the 
motion to recommit? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to yield myself 20 minutes on the bill; 
and I send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A fur- 
ther amendment will not be in order un- 
til the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri is disposed of. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Ohio; 
and if he needs another 5 minutes, I 
think we can obtain it for him. I now 
yield 20 minutes to him. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. First, let us dispose 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. It is a pro forma amendment, 
is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think I can speak 
with authority when I say it is only a 
pro forma amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer, 
and send to the desk, an amendment, 
which would strike out, on page 2 of the 
bill, the words beginning with the word 
“there” on the fourth line, and continu- 
ing through the remainder of that para- 
graph. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Ohio 
is offering an amendment, and this will 
have half an hour in which to speak, I 
rescind my yielding of 20 minutes to 
him, in case some other Senator may 
want to use that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning in line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, without fiscal year limitation, $312,- 
000,000 to provide the United States share 
of — increase in the resources of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it has 
just been argued that the agency that 
is to be financed by the pending bill is 
a creature of the Senate, and that it 
would be wrong to indulge in infanticide. 
It is has been said, “We will murder the 
baby.” 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that many “babies” have been 
created by the House and the Senate, 
all of them drawing on the vitality of 
the parents; and we are reaching the 
point where the question to be answered 
is: “Are we going to commit parricide?” 

This bill contemplates spending $312 
million more on what is generally called 
the foreign aid program. It is denied 
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that it is a foreign aid program; but, re- 
gardless of denials, an examination of 
the substance will reveal that it con- 
templates aiding what are supposed to 
be countries friendly to the United 
States. 

In that objective of aiding our allies, 
I join; but there is a limitation on the 
extent to which we can continue aid- 
ing while our own fiscal problems are 
growing more acute every day. We now 
have a national debt of about $315 bil- 
lion; and it has been argued, and I be- 
lieve it is inevitable, that that debt will 
go up to $330 billion before long. 

So we can with great confidence ask 
ourselves the question: How long can 
we continue scattering our dollars 
around the world without eventually 
being required to pay the piper?” I 
think that day is rapidly approaching. 

We now have the agency of the Inter- 
national American Development Bank. 
About a week ago, we increased the sub- 
scription to that Bank, and that sub- 
scription increase was rather substan- 
tial. 

Today we are asked to increase by the 
sum of $312 million our subscription to 
IDA, with 16 other countries to provide 
$438 million. Thus we have before us the 
unanswerable fact that last week we put 
$461,800,000 into the International 
American Bank; and today we are asked 
to put $312 million into IDA. 

IDA which we are now considering, 
came into existence about 1960. It has 
loaned $554 million. Fifty-two percent 
of those loans are reflected in the dol- 
lars which we have provided. 

To India, there has been loaned $300 
million; to Pakistan, $91,500,000. Those 
loans are in addition to the amounts we 
have given through the foreign assist- 
ance program. 

I have mentioned the $300 million in 
loans made to India. A moment ago I 
heard the argument that the Chinese 
want to cross the Himalayas and take 
hold of India. On that score, let me say 
that ever since we began distributing our 
money in a most charitable way, India 
has constantly taken the position that 
she will stand by as a neutral spectator; 
that if danger is to be undertaken, it 
will be undertaken, not by India, but by 
the United States. With that philoso- 
phy, I do not agree. But worse than 
that, instead of being absolutely neutral 
intermittently when the crisis arose, In- 
dia threw her lot, not with the United 
States, but with our enemy. 

We have been good to India. She has 
no reason to complain. We have done 
much more for her than she has tried to 
do for us in maintaining the justness of 
the position which we occupy through- 
out the world. 

The $312 million to which the United 
States will subscribe in the event the 

pending bill is passed is an addition to 

the foreign aid moneys that we have 
made available for lending by the Agen- 
cy for International Development, AID, 
which is part of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

A moment ago, I made mention of the 
increased subscription to the Interna- 
tional Development Bank. Into that we 
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put $411,800,000 more in the capital 
structure, and $50 million into the spe- 
cial operations fund, making a total of 
$461,800,000. 

I should like to point out a statement 
made by a high official in our Govern- 
ment in Calcutta. When we turned 
down the application of India for a loan 
of approximately a billion dollars to 
build a specialized steel plant to compete 
with privately operated steel plants in 
India, this high echelon official of our 
Government made the statement in Cal- 
cutta: 

Though the foreign aid program has made 
it impossible for you to get the billion dol- 
lars, you will get it through other means. 


That statement was allowed to go un- 
observed to a substantial degree. The 
significance of it was not recognized. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
recognized it because he has been making 
the argument that acts of Congress cut- 
ting the amount of the foreign aid pro- 
gram and establishing restrictions and 
conditions under which loans shall be 
made are to be circumvented. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon that 
we are now in the process of circumvent- 
ing what the Congress sacredly declared 
to be its policy in the foreign assistance 
bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
was the first to notice the statement by 
our ambassadorial official in India. He 
called it to the attention of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. He cross-exam- 
ined the State Department officials in 
the executive hearings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The transcript 
will speak for itself. 

In my judgment, the work that the 
Senator from Ohio did in this matter 
perhaps explains more than anything 
else, first, the slowing up of the State 
Department in its enthusiasm to make 
money available for the steel mill in 
India; and finally, the ultimate with- 
drawal of support for it. 

I express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for the service he has 
rendered. This is only one of many ex- 
amples of the type of indirection and 
evasive tactics used by the AID officials 
to get around the American taxpayers 
by wasting many millions more of their 
money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Oregon brings to mind the feeling of grief 
and indignation which I have suffered 
for some time, by reason of the fact that 
it is the thinking of the State Depart- 
ment that by some act of legerdemain it 
will be able to deceive Senators. 

Let us take a look at the Bokaro steel 
plant. We fear the communization of 
India, yet it was proposed that we send 
her a billion dollars to establish a gov- 
ernmentally socialized steel plant to 
compete with private industry. Al- 
though there are not many who will agree 
with me, I am of the firm opinion that so- 
cialism is merely a temporary sojourn, 
and that finally it becomes communism. 
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In the foreign aid bill that was passed 
late last year, the amount requested by 
the administration was substantially re- 
duced, and specific conditions were at- 
tached with respect to the making of 
loans and grants. No such conditions 
are prescribed in connection with loans 
made by IADB or by AID. We therefore 
have before us a conflicting situation 
in which, on the one hand, the Congress 
has stiffened the provisions of the foreign 
aid bill and substantially reduced the 
amount made available for that pro- 
gram; while, on the other hand, we are 
substantially increasing our subscription 
to the international agencies which are 
making loans exempt from the condi- 
tions which were imposed in the foreign 
aid program. 

I believe what is being done is wrong. 

The Congress has spoken pointedly on 
the policies that it wants followed in the 
administration of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, but now in the face of the request 
that we expand the capital structures of 
IADB and IDA, we are completely frus- 
trating the constructive work that was 
done in the reformation of the principles 
and in the act of reducing the amount 
of the foreign aid program. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we 
should not increase our subscription to 
IDA. Todo so will be to nullify the con- 
structive work we did in dealing with 
the Foreign Assistance Act. I am op- 
posed to the adoption of the pending bill 
for the following reasons: 

First. Its purpose is incompatible with 
the principle that was impliedly declared 
in the terms and conditions contained in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963. 

Second. It will enable this particu- 
lar international agency—IDA—to make 
loans on terms of repayment less busi- 
nesslike than those allowed in the For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, I 
point out that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], and I sponsored 
an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act, to change the existing law allowing 
40-year loans with a service charge of 
three-quarters of 1 percent without in- 
terest, to carry a rate of interest of 2 
percent a year. 

In part, we succeeded with that amend- 
ment. The amendment finally adopted 
provided that under the foreign aid pro- 
gram, loans may be made for 40 years, 
with a 10-year period of grace, during 
which time a charge of three-fourths of 
1 percent for service would be made. But 
thereafter annual payments on the prin- 
cipal and 2 percent interest on the un- 
paid balance would be made. That pro- 
vision is in the Foreign Assistance Act. 

What are the provisions related to the 
agency about which we are speaking and 
to which we would subscribe an addi- 
tional amount of $312 million? Loans 
of 50 years would be made without any 
payment on principal, without any pay- 
ment of interest, and a payment of three- 
fourths of 1 percent a year as a service 
charge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
tabulation of loans made by IDA as of 
this date. 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Member in whose territories development 
credits have been made: 
Development 


credits 
(in millions) 
$19, 000 


Swaziland (United Kingdom) 


W 34, 300 
Asla (except India): 
PPT—T—T—T—T—T—T——— L 15. 300 
A . Se 2, 000 
6—— 7 ee ee 14, 000 
a eh EE Sasol S 91, 500 
/ AAA 26. 700 
1 — 149. 500 
— . Se” 300, 000 
r a te 554, 150 


when that nation can go to IDA and 
borrow on the very liberal terms that I 
have mentioned. 

Third. The bill would permit the mak- 
ing of loans by IDA to foreign countries 
disqualified from borrowing from AID— 
that is, the foreign aid program—be- 
cause the proposed borrower had expro- 
priated the property of nationals of the 
United States without due compensa- 
tion. 

About 2 years ago, after the Castro 
expropriation of property, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] pro- 
cured the adoption of an amendment. 
The amendment provided that whenever 
a country expropriates the property of 
an American citizen and does not pay 
reasonably for the expropriated prop- 
erty, that country shall be debarred 
from receiving foreign aid from the 
United States. The amendment was a 
good amendment. It was precipitated 
not only by the expropriation in Cuba, 
but also when Cuba got by with it, sev- 
eral other nations expropriated property. 
Under the foreign aid program, an ex- 
propriating country cannot borrow un- 
less it has compensated a person whose 
property is taken. Under the proposed 
program any country that expropriates 
the property of American citizens can 
borrow from IDA. When it borrows, 42 
percent of the money loaned will be put 
up by the United States. 

Fourth. The bill would enable coun- 
tries borrowing from IDA to use the bor- 
rowed money in purchasing goods wher- 
ever the borrowing country decides to 
make the purchase, although the dollars 
of the United States would be used in 
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making the payment. That would be 
done at a time when our gold reserves 
are in a critical state and when our bal- 
— of payments is a very grave prob- 
em. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument has 
been made—and in support of it sta- 
tistics have been read on the floor of the 
Senate—that through the World Bank 
more goods are being purchased in the 
United States by way of percentage of 
the money borrowed than the money that 
we subscribe. If it is true that the re- 
striction that we have in the foreign aid 
program has not been beneficial to our 
country by compelling the borrower pur- 
chasing goods to buy them in the United 
States, why ao we have such a provision 
in the law? That provision was placed 
in the law on the basis of bitter experi- 
ence. It was found that we were lending 
money to foreign countries, and that 
they were taking that money and buying 
goods throughout the world, but not in 
the United States. So out of that bitter 
experience came the decision that any 
country that borrows from us shall be 
required to purchase raw products and 
commodities from the lending country— 
the United States—unless the country 
bought the good within its own borders. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON] has argued about the imbal- 
ance in payments. Frankly, I believe 
that the citizens of our country have not 
been adequately conscious of the danger 
that confronts them in the probable re- 
moval of gold from the support of the 
dollar. At one time we had $23 billion of 
gold. The amount is now down to $14.5 
billion; $12 billion of the $14.5 billion is 
needed to support $50 billion of currency 
that is in circulation and issued by the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

So we have $2.5 billion available to 
meet $28 billion of foreign credits. If the 
foreign creditors begin demanding pay- 
ment in gold, which they have a right 
to do, and there is a run on the $2.5 bil- 
lion of gold available, I shudder at the 
thought of what will happen. 

For 6 years I have been conscious of 
the problem. For 6 years I have argued 
about it. I heard the argument made on 
the floor of the Senate that what we need 
is a floating flexible support of the dollar. 
The fixed support that we do not need 
has been impliedly argued. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In one moment. I do 
not have much time remaining. 

In the crash of 1932 there was weeping, 
and I predict that if we reach the point 
where the support of our paper dollar is 
removed, the minister, the school teacher, 
the recipient of social security, the an- 
nuitant, and the man with a few dollars 
in the bank will be weeping and rapping 
at the doors of the U.S. Congress. They 
will ask us, “What have you done?” 

It will be pretty hard to answer that 
question. 

Finally, I point out that we denied to 
India the ability to borrow $1 billion from 
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IDA, but under the bill India would be 
able to go to AID and there borrow the 
3 it needs to build its socialized steel 
plant. 

I wish to be charitable. I wish to ex- 
tend help. But, Mr. President, my pri- 
mary responsibility is to the United 
States. On that basis I cannot see my 
way to vote for the measure. 


ONE ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF 
PANAMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
just read with great interest, and with 
a deep sense of appreciation, an article 
in the Washington Daily News of today 
written by a British correspondent, Mr. 
Robert Pitman, of the London Express, 
entitled “One Englishman’s View of 
Panama.” 

It is gratifying to learn that there are 
those in the world who recognize that we 
have some rights in Panama and who 
do not think it is necessary for us to 
apologize for the wealth and power of 
these United States. I am glad to see 
that this one Englishman speaks up for 
the United States to protect is vital in- 
terests and preserve its dignity and self- 
respect in this trying problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Prac Was Mave In WASHINGTON—ONE 
ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF PANAMA 


(By Robert Pitman) 


What should be the attitude of the British 
public to the sudden crisis in Panama? 
There can be only one answer: Support the 
Americans, 

We must not allow the momentarily de- 
mented people of the Isthmus to interfere 
with the free traffic of ships between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—and in par- 
ticular with the free traffic of American war- 
ships on which our own safety depends. 

We must not support the Panamanian 
demands for a revision of the Canal treaty. 

For let this be plain: There is nothing 
patriotic or independence-loving about these 
demands. 

The Republic of Panama is the creation of 
the United States just as much as the Canal 
is the creation of the United States. 


ASKED FOR IT 


The present fury does not rise from any 
ancient, deep-seated patriotism. Only 61 
years ago there was no Panama Republic to 
be patriotic about. 

The villagers of Panama, afflicted by 
poverty and disease, were then citizens of 
Colombia. 

But they know that the United States was 
proposing to drive a canal either through 
Panama or through the neighboring State of 
Nicaragua. 

And when their own Government turned 
down a treaty with the United States for a 
canal at Panama, they rose in revolt. For 
they wanted the canal. They desperately 
wanted to prevent Nicaragua from getting 
it. 

Thus in 1903 they became renegades from 
their own country of Colombia at the in- 
stigation of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

They were not forced to become pensioners 
of the United States. They fought and 
clamored for the privilege. 
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That was how the Republic of Panama 
began, It was built upon America’s Canal 
concessions—which were bought with huge 
sums of money. 

So let us not be influenced by any talk 
of Panamanian patriotism. 

The rioters beneath the Panama are 
not the William Tells of the New World. 
The flag was made in Washington, so was 
the wealth in which the flag-post is planted. 


RESENTMENT 


Equally let us not be influenced by any 
talk of Suez, where Britain faced an almost 
identical crisis in 1956. 

True, we have strong cause for resentment 
over America’s role at Suez. In Cairo the 
American Ambassador did everything he 
could to provoke the crisis. He gave fervent 
support to Nasser's spurious claims. 

And even Eisenhower sprang to Nasser’s 
aid when Anthony Eden launched his attack 
on the Canal—even though the West would 
have benefited immeasurably if the cam- 
paign had gone on as planned. 

But our resentment and our sense of irony 
must not prevent us from sticking to our 
principles. 

We must stand by the sanctity of interna- 
tional treaties. We live by them. 

The Panama Treaty of 1903 was a binding 
contract—and it is in our interest, just 
as much as America’s, that it should not 
wantonly be torn to shreds. 


THE LESSON 


What of the Americans themselves? 
What should we say to them? 

We should remind them of a simple fact. 
It is in the nature of man that if he is 
beaten once, he is beaten twice. It may be 
said that the Americans have already been 
beaten once in Cuba. Just so. 

And the lesson they should learn is to be 
firm when lawless hands seek to grab the 
means of wealth which either they or their 
allies have built up. 

The Americans must restrain their desire 
to be regarded as the whole world’s generous 
and kindly uncle. That only breeds future 
trouble. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
bill (S. 2079) to provide for the striking 
of three different medals in commemo- 
ration of the Federal Hall National 
Memorial, Castle Clinton National Mon- 
ument, and Statue of Liberty National 
Monument American Museum of Immi- 
gration in New York City, N.Y. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4355(a), the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas, Mr. NatcHer, of Kentucky, Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, of New York, and Mr. OSTER- 
TAG, of New York, as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Military 
Academy, on the part of the House. 
The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 6968 (a), 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. Fl oop, 
of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Kee, of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. MINSHALL, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Stinson, of Washington, as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 
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9355(a), the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado, Mr. FLYNT, of Geor- 
gia, Mr. CHENOWETH, of Colorado, and 
Mr. Lamp, of Wisconsin, as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the US. Air 
Force Academy, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of title 
46, United States Code, section 1126(c), 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. Carey, of 
New York, and Mr. MCINTIRE, of Maine, 
as members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, on 
the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of title 14, United States Code, section 
194(a), the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Sr. Once, of Connecticut, and Mr. MAR- 
TIN of California, as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, on the part of the House. 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SOCIATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2214) to amend the Inter- 
national Development Association Act to 
authorize the United States to partici- 
pate in an increase in the resources of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, recently I have been call- 
ing attention to the situation within the 
United Nations of many nations through- 
out the world that have been partaking 
of our foreign aid and also various lend- 
ing facilities such as the one furnished 
by the International Development As- 
sociation. 

Last week, during the debate on the 
bill relating to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, I had placed in the 
RECORD, as shown on page 378 of the 
January 14 Recorp, a table showing the 
situation with respect to various nations 
comprising the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and their state of delin- 
quency in assessments and payments 
within the United Nations. It presented 
a rather dismal picture. Only Colombia, 
Haiti, Ecuador, and Venezuela were cur- 
rent in their payments as of last Sep- 
tember 30. 

I have updated the United Nations re- 
port of assessments and delinquencies 
thereof, as of December 31, 1963, with 
respect to those 18 nations which are 
currently recipients of International De- 
velopment Association credits. I think 
it is very important to point out that 
several of these nations are delinquent 
in their assessments before the United 
Nations. For example, Chile, as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1963, had received outstanding 
credits of $19 million from the Interna- 
tional Development Association. Chile 
also had received millions of dollars of 
foreign aid from our American citizens. 
Nevertheless, as of the end of last De- 
cember, Chile was delinquent before the 
United Nations in the amount of $670,- 
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646. This goes back over a period of 
some time. 

Colombia, Haiti, and Turkey are on 
the list, but I think, in fairness, I should 
point out that Colombia’s and Haiti's 
delinquencies are of recent date and 
probably will be taken care of, because 
as of the end of October they were cur- 
rent, and as of just December 31 were 
they delinquent. We must allow them 
a reasonable period of time to take up 
the slack. But many of these other 
countries have been critically delinquent 
in their payments to the United Nations. 

Turkey, on the other hand, has had a 
perfect record. I submit that when a 
country has had a good record of pay- 
ment of its assessments to the United 
Nations, it should not be treated as other 
nations that are delinquent. Otherwise 
such countries as Turkey may get the 
idea that there is no point in their pay- 
ing assessments to the United Nations, 
because the International Development 
Association and other organizations will 
treat them the same as other nations 
which do not pay their assessments. 
Therefore the IDA must share the blame 
if the United Nations goes into bank- 
ruptcy. 

I also point out that that idea may 
have occurred to some of these 18 nations 
which have received credits from the In- 
national Development Association in the 
total amount of $554,150,000, a sub- 
stantial amount of money. 

I think the very excellent presentation 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
ought to warn us that there are many 
other sources of assistance from the 
American taxpayer besides the foreign 
aid appropriation; and if the American 
taxpayers do not like a certain policy, 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives in Congress they may see fit to 
write in certain prohibitions or to prevent 
certain things from happening under the 
foreign aid program. 

Those policies will be frustrated if we 
turn around and provide something for 
the International Development Associa- 
tion or the Inter-American Bank 
amounting to carte blanche, so to speak, 
with respect to those policies. 

Tunisia is one of the 18 nations that 
have received International Development 
Association credits. As of last October 


these credits amounted to $5 million. 


The other day Mr. Bourguiba was en- 
tertaining Chou En-lai, from Red China, 
and indicated that Red China will be 
recognized by Tunisia. I understand 
that for the last two sessions of the 
United Nations, Mr. Bourguiba's repre- 
sentative in the United Nations has voted 
for the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. I question whether the 
American taxpayers would want to give 
foreign aid for Mr. Bourguiba’s country 
at this time, but it is going to be granted 
if we permit the International Develop- 
ment Association to expand credit by 
this authorization. 

Accordingly, in addition to the argu- 
ments advanced by other Senators, I sub- 
mit this bill should be defeated because 
of the reasons just presented. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
to which I referred previously be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


List of governments receiving International 
Development Association credits, arrear- 
ages in United Nations assessments of such 
governments, as of Dec. 31, 1963, and total 
IDA credits outstanding to each govern- 
ment as of Oct. 31, 1963 


U.N, arrear- 
Country ages 1963 IDA credits 
and prior 
$19, 000, 000 
19, 500, 000 
5, 500, 000 
8, 000. 000 
350,000 
9, 000, 000 
3,000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 
13, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 
13, 300, 000 
2, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
91, 500, 000 
26, 700, 000 
300, 000, 000 
554, 150, 000 


the Senator from Ohio. First, I should 
like to correct some of the misunder- 
standings that have been raised with re- 
gard to the extension of IDA and the 
subscription of the United States for a 
3-year period of $104 million each year. 

In the first place, IDA, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the World Bank, has nothing 
whatever to do with the Inter-American 
Development Bank, or AID, or any of the 
other agencies in the field of interna- 
tional financing. It is a distinct, and I 
think distinctive, branch of the World 
Bank. None of the charges leveled at 
the international lending organizations 
relate to any of IDA’s actions. IDA has 
not been responsible for Argentina’s set- 
ting up competitive enterprises. I can 
find no record of any loan IDA has made 
that has competed in any way with pri- 
vate enterprise. Its efforts have been 
largely concentrated in the field of help- 
ing to build infrastructure, to build util- 
ities, water resources, transportation, 
highways, to a small degree educational 
facilities, communications, and projects 
of that nature, on which private enter- 
prise depends. 

I see nothing wrong, with reference to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], in the loan 
made to India. Many loans have been 
made to India, not only by this country. 
She is one of the biggest clients of the 
AID program and the International De- 
velopment Association and the World 
Bank. Money has been loaned by India 
to several of its local government opera- 
tions at a higher interest rate than we 
lend money to India under the IDA pro- 
gram. 

India must repay this money in dol- 
lars. The money that she is collecting 
in interest over a shorter term will not 
be repaid in dollars, but in rupees, of 
which we have hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth on hand. We could well 
lend those rupees directly to India at no 
interest rate, if that were important. 
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Criticism has been leveled at the fact 
that no interest is charged. Our own 
program, which passed the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote—and it was ad- 
vertised as a reform—charges three- 
quarters of 1 percent in the form of a 
service charge for the first 10 years, and 
provides for no repayment of principal 
during the first 10 years. Thus, for the 
first 10 years, the IDA and AID programs 
are identical. 

After that, our own program, the AID 
program, exacts a 2-percent interest 
charge instead of a service charge of 
three-fourths of 1 percent, and provides 
for the repayment of principal over a 40- 
year period. In the IDA program, the 
period is 50 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that the policy 
of charging only seven-eighths of 1 per- 
cent as a service charge is an admin- 
istrative decision. I do not believe there 
is any reason why IDA cannot charge 
1, 2, 3, 4, or even 5 percent, and make 
loans for such length of time as the 
organization sees fit to do. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is an administra- 
tive matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; it could do 
that, in keeping with the ability of the 
borrower to pay more. 

Mr. AIKEN. It calls for a great deal 
of judgment on the part of the committee 
which recommends the making of a loan. 
It must determine whether a loan will 
be in the interest of the free enterprise 
system, whether it will contribute to the 
maintenance of the independence of 
what are called capitalist countries— 
countries which believe in free enter- 
prise. Under Public Law 480, which has 
been very popular, even among some of 
those who oppose IDA and other inter- 
national development agencies, loans are 
made for local currencies, and they, in 
effect, constitute gifts. Up to the pres- 
ent time the Public Law 480 program has 
amounted to a good many billions of 
dollars. It has succeeded in disposing 
of huge amounts of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

It can be pointed out that under IDA 
approximately the same amount which 
we invest is used for the purchase of 
U.S. commodities from our manufac- 
turers. 

The subject before the Senate this af- 
ternoon is an excellent subject for debate. 
One could well make a speech on either 
side. I believe the proponents of the 
legislation have a little more logic on 
their side. 

However, I would add that before we 
go too far beyond this authorization, a 
more thorough study should be made of 
the overall situation with reference to 
our assistance to foreign countries. Iam 
hopeful that the President will make 
some recommendations to Congress in 
the near future, although I have noth- 
ing to indicate that he will do so right 
away. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for 
his observations. I also believe that Con- 
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gress should make some contributions 
that will bring about a revision of for- 
eign aid. 

All Members of the Senate are famil- 
iar with difficulties that surround ad- 
ministration of a foreign aid program. 
America is weary of the load it alone 
has been carrying for most of the grants, 
loans, and help that have been extended 
to the underdeveloped nations. 

Now, nearly 20 years after the close of 
the war, the hope is that this flow of 
funds so necessary to stability of the 
world, particularly new and developing 
nations, can be handled in some way 
through international institutions taking 
up a part of the burden. Our program is 
plagued by high costs of administration, 
the maintenance of large delegations of 
Americans in scores of nations to look 
after the Nation’s program, strained re- 
lations with native governments and 
peoples charging “imperialism” for our 
good efforts to assist their development, 
charges of extravagance and waste, of 
encouraging unnecessary or unwanted 
projects just to build up the importance 
of our mission, charges by recipient 
countries of interference with their sov- 
ereignty, and so on and on. 

We know the exaggeration or outright 
falsity of these charges. But they are 
repeated so often that the disappoint- 
ments and frictions generated by mis- 
understandings about foreign aid take 
away much of the gratification that 
should flow in our pleasure of helping 
and in the satisfaction of receiving. 

Because of these conflicts and mis- 
understandings, more aid is often asked 
than is needed or can be used. This, 
when trimmed by us to adequate figures, 
leaves injured feelings. Jealousies are 
aroused when country A receives more 
than country B, or when nation X gets 
giant projects although she has not con- 
tained the Communist threat as well as 
has country Y, whose aid need is not 
considered as great because of no danger 
of subversion. 

The local leaders, to build up their 
reputation, seek top grants and expect 
rapid completion of works even at extra 
expense. Choice of contractors often 
goes by political preference of local 
leaders, and results in inefficient or un- 
reliable performance. 

Senators are aware that under our 
aid program, which is operated exclu- 
sively by us, we are the supporter of the 
whole burden of underdeveloped nations. 
It is a load that we cannot and should 
not be asked to assume alone. IDA is 
the only sound system under which other 
nations, the industrialized nations, have 
shown any willingness to make substan- 
tial contributions toward alleviating this 
critical need for money in the underde- 
veloped nations of the world. 

We made a small start in this con- 
nection in 1960, with only $750 million 
of hard currency, less than half of what 
everyone agreed would be needed if 
IDA were to do the job that we exvected 
it to do and that needed to be done. 

Loans to developing countries were 
started with the $750 million fund. We 
knew that we would have to come back 
for a second subscription. We are here 
now asking for that second subscription. 
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The money in the fund has not run 
out, because the Association has been 
frugal in making commitments. How- 
ever, if we are to be able to look ahead 
after fiscal year 1966, we must pledge 
our subscriptions, as all the other na- 
tions which are members of IDA have 
done. They have agreed, through their 
representatives on the Board of Directors 
of IDA, to put up their subscriptions. 

The World Bank, which formerly had 
70 members, now has 101 members. It 
includes all the free world industrial 
nations and also the neutral developing 
nations, most of which are emerging 
from colonial status. 

Ninety nations are now members of 
IDA. If we are to help the World Bank 
supply funds that can be used to meet 
the great needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, we must have special kinds of 
interest charges and longer periods of 
time in which to pay back the loans. 

The World Bank can offer nothing but 
hard loans, because it must borrow 
money at 5% percent and pay it back in 
hard currency each year on terms not 
exceeding 25 years. Therefore it can 
reach only a market that comprises the 
well-developed or prosperous countries 
of the world, countries which, in today’s 
improving financial situation in the in- 
ternational money market, should be 
able to go to private sources for their 
finances. 

So with the World Bank being willing 
to cooperate and contribute its expe- 
rience, its know-how, and its expertise in 
making loans, IDA is available to the 
lower strata of nations, which are seek- 
ing to find their own way, and who hope 
to obtain long-term loans at a three- 
quarters of 1 percent service charge. 
Such loans can be made without com- 
mitments or loss of sovereignty. 

We have heard that we are exposed to 
the loss of large amounts of gold. We 
have heard charges, but no verification, 
that this will damage our balance-of- 
payments situation. All the evidence 
that has been given in the House and 
Senate hearings shows that the United 
States will do approximately the same 
amount of business each year on the IDA 
loans as is represented by the amounts 
we contribute. After all, the subscrip- 
tion we are asked to make, $104 million 
a year, will not impair our balance-of- 
payments situation by more than $10 
million, $20 million, or $25 million, even 
under the most adverse conditions. 

In tourism alone we are running a 
balance of $3 billion in the red and our 
military expenses will be $3 billion. In 
many other projects we use more gold 
than in this one. 

I feel that the loan interest treatment, 
by which we lend and are compensated 
for the servicing, improving, disburse- 
ment, and collection of loans handled 
through the World Bank, is being done 
at a very low figure, less than $2,500,000. 
That has been the sole charge for the 
operation over 4 years by the entire staff 
of IDA. We have spent more than $50 
million a year in administrative expenses 
for the AID program. Because this is 
almost a nonexistent expenditure for op- 
erations and making collections of loans 
by IDA, the three-quarters of 1 per- 
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cent service charge can be added to the 
resources of IDA and can, to the extent 
of the amount that is left over, be reused. 

I do not agree with the contention of 
some Senators that members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve feel that IDA is causing our 
adverse gold position, or that the Treas- 
ury is concerned. The Special Report of 
the National Advisory Council on the 
Increase in Resources of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, upon 
which sits the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Martin, who was quoted by 
one or two of the opposition speakers, 
does not support the argument that IDA 
is a threat to our balance-of-payments 
situation. I shall read the conclusion on 
page 8 of the report which was submitted 
to Congress: 

V. CONCLUSION 

Since its establishment 3 years ago, IDA 
has proved to be a major step forward in 
financing the development of the less de- 
veloped free world countries. Its resources 
are urgently in need of replenishment in 
order for it to continue to commit funds in 
support of economic development. The nego- 
tiations just concluded, which provide for a 
total addition to IDA’s resources of $750 mil- 
lion over 3 years by the economically ad- 
vanced countries, have resulted in an out- 
come highly favorable to the United States. 
The other part I members of IDA are putting 
up over two-thirds more funds annually 
through this channel than under their ini- 
tial subscriptions, and the aggregate of their 
contributions continues to exceed substan- 
tially that of the United States, while our 
share has been somewhat reduced in propor- 
tion. The United States played a leading 
part in the creation of IDA, and the institu- 
tion has always received great support in 
recognition of its role in furthering develop- 
ment and in mobilizing resources from the 
other advanced countries on terms appropri- 
ate to the needs of the developing countries. 
The Council strongly recommends that the 
Congress take the necessary steps to permit 
IDA's operations to go forward without inter- 
ruption, by authorizing U.S. participation 
to the extent of $104 million per year for 3 
years, beginning in fiscal year 1966, in an ex- 
pansion of IDA’s resources. 


I hope that statement will put to rest 
any fear that has been expressed by 
other Senators that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the head of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or this distinguished Board, 
which is the National Advisory Council 
on all international lending, express any 
doubt about the wisdom of making this 
addition to IDA. 

If we deny the funds provided in the 
bill, if we vote for the motion to re- 
commit that will be made, let us face the 
fact that IDA will be dead, because IDA 
was urged on the World Bank members 
by the United States. We contributed 
about 40 percent of the hard currency 
component of IDA. If we refuse at this 
time to go forward with the commit- 
ments that have already been made by 
representatives of the Board from other 
members of the World Bank, we shall be 
destroying their interest that has been 
generated throughout 3 successful years 
of its operation. We shall have to 
accept the position. which I do not wish 
to see us do, of saying that we do not 
want to help; that we do not care to 
help; that we want no part in the pro- 
gram; that we are unwilling to cooperate 
in any way with other developed nations, 
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which are willing and able and have, by 
the placement of their hard currency in 
IDA, shown that they are willing to carry 
60 percent of the cost of this program, 
which in its past operations has proved 
to be so successful. 

The very fact that we have the World 
Bank staff, the most competent and ex- 
perienced men in the whole field, at our 
beck and call, on a minimum-charge 
basis, without having to keep them oc- 
cupied full time, without having to build 
up an empire within IDA to make jobs 
for people, is extremely valuable. These 
men inspect the loans and approve them 
based on the same hardheaded judgment 
they use in considering loans for 10 times 
that amount by the World Bank. When 
loans are considered by the staff of the 
World Bank, they are not designated as 
World Bank loans or IDA loans; all of 
them are given the same careful con- 
sideration. 

It would be a grave mistake at this 
time, without having some other orga- 
nization to which other nations of the 
world contribute to assist developing na- 
tions, a job that will be with us for per- 
haps a score of years, to say that we do 
not want to assist any further; that we 
intend to discontinue the only means we 
have of participating and carrying on 
the task of supplying the necessary 
funds on a world basis. 

People would rather borrow from an 
institution. An individual dislikes bor- 
rowing from the richest man on the 
block, because he has a personal feeling 
of resentment if his request is rejected. 
We must move toward a banking basis. 
We must move to corporate lending, by 
multinational groups. 

I favor this type of lending and the 
careful administration of the loans. I 
believe this is the ideal way in which to 
move as we try to revamp and make 
more efficient our service in this field. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. What business is pend- 
ing before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that all time in support of the 
amendment has been consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Two or three minutes 
remain in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Would a motion to re- 
commit the bill be in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As soon 
as all time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back all 
our time on the amendment. It is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Ohio said it would be satisfactory to have 
the Senator from Oregon ask to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. If a motion to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations were made, would the motion 
be debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be debatable, with 30 minutes allotted to 
each side. 
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Mr. MORSE. I desire to make only a 
few brief comments in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. If I am correctly 
informed, I have the permission of the 
Senator from Ohio to withdraw his 
amendment temporarily. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may withdraw his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio is temporarily with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A point of order. 
I think what the Senator from Ohio 
meant was that he wished to withdraw 
the amendment. I do not think we wish 
to establish a precedent on withdrawing 
amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to do 
that, but I want to make it perfectly 
clear that there is no parliamentary 
block that prohibits him from submit- 
ting it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
move that the pending bill, S. 2214, be 
recommitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield himself? 

Mr. MORSE. Ten minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to comment on some of the com- 
ments by the Senator from Oklahoma; 
and then I shall recapitulate my argu- 
ments in support of my motion to re- 
commit. 

I say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I think he made an eloquent argu- 
ment—although he does not realize it— 
in support of my motion to recommit, 
because apparently he does not see the 
direct relationship between this segment 
of foreign assistance and the foreign as- 
sistance program as a whole. 

I now paraphrase his remarks, but I 
think I do so accurately: He is a little 
at a loss to understand what interrela- 
tionship there will be between the work 
under this bill and the work of the Inter- 
American Bank or the operation of AID 
or the operation of the other segments 
of our foreign assistance program. 

That is where the Senator from Okla- 
homa and I could not disagree more, for 
all of them are interrelated and inter- 
mingled; all of them involve American 
taxpayer dollars; and it does not make 
any difference whether the American 
taxpayers’ dollars go into one or another 
segment of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram or into the Inter-American Bank 
or into AID or into the World Bank or 
into IDA. 

The question this body ought to keep 
foremost at all times is whether the 
American taxpayer is getting his money's 
worth. The fact is the American tax- 
payer is getting rooked and cheated, so 
far as receiving proper value for the 
money spent is concerned. The fact is 
that the total foreign assistance pro- 
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gram ought to be reexamined before we 
add a single segment to it. 

Mr. President, on this point, I com- 
pletely disagree with the Senator from 
Oklahoma. There is no rush about this; 
if we want to consider it on its merits, 
no time factor makes it essential that we 
pass this bill in the immediate future. 

It is better, Mr. President, that we 
make a record on this bill more compre- 
hensive than the record the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has made today; and 
I am a member of that committee, and 
I want to say that in my judgment, Mr. 
President, the record is most incomplete. 

The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
know, he says, about any opposition from 
people connected with the Federal Re- 
serve and other high financiers. All we 
are saying to the Senator from Okla- 
homa is, “Give us a chance to produce 
the witnesses.” Mr. President, they are 
there. In recent days they have been 
in communication with us, and they are 
concerned about the effect of the bill on 
the fiscal structure of this Republic. 

The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
think the expenditure of the amount of 
money called for by this bill will have 
any serious effect on the balance-of- 
payment problem; but here, again, we 
can see that he argues from the premise 
that we consider this bill as being in a 
watertight compartment, and do not rec- 
ognize the direct relationship between 
this proposal and many similar pro- 
posals in the whole field of our foreign 
assistance program, as regards the total 
effect upon our balance-of-payment 
problems, the fiscal soundness of the 
American dollar and the whole question 
of an ever-rising American debt. 

Mr. President, I well recognize that 
the Treasury Department would like to 
get this one “swept under the rug.” I 
recognize that the Treasury Depart- 
ment—and the record before the Senate 
is pretty much the Treasury Department 
record—would like to have this bill 
passed, and not have it subjected to 
closer examination in connection, now, 
with a thoroughgoing examination of 
our total foreign assistance program. 
All I am pleading for this afternoon, 
Mr. President, is that we wait and study 
and investigate this bill more, in con- 
nection with the criticism made by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
Mr. SYMINGTON], who has made, in my 
judgment, an unanswerable case. I 
heard not one word from the Senator 
from Oklahoma or from any other pro- 
ponent of this bill that would even 
scratch the surface of the argument of 
the Senator from Missouri in opposition 
to this bill. The Senator from Missouri 
has simply said to the Senate, “I want 
to bring in my witnesses.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to give him an opportunity 
to bring in his witnesses, for I am satis- 
fied that there is evidence to sustain the 
position of the Senator from Missouri. 

So, Mr. President, I move that the bill 
be recommitted—for two reasons, which 
I gave earlier this afternoon. I restate 
them now: I move that the bill be re- 
committed because I think the subject 
matter of this bill ought to be consid- 
ered in light of this administration’s 
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proposals for a foreign assistance 
program. 

What is this administration’s program 
for foreign assistance? Not one Senator 
in this body, including the majority lead- 
er, knows this afternoon, the reason why 
the administration has not yet let us in 
on the secret; and I suppose the reason 
why it has not let us in on the secret is 
that it did not know; at least, it did not 
know as of last Friday afternoon, be- 
cause last Friday afternoon the President 
asked the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ball, and the director of AID to confer 
with me for an hour—as they conferred 
and had been conferring with other 
Members of the Senate and the House 
about the foreign assistance program— 
about suggestions for procedural changes 
and for organizational changes and 
about criticisms of the foreign assistance 
program. 

Mr. President, they are not limited to 
a consideration of foreign aid. Those at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
recognize that there is a total package, 
consisting of a whole series of foreign 
assistance items, of which this bill is but 
one; the Inter-American Bank bill is an- 
other; the AID program bill is another, 
and various other loaning program bills 
are others. In fact, I think the Senator 
from Missouri referred to it—although I 
was not on the floor of the Senate when 
he did—or mentioned it as an appendix 
to his speech. I refer to the items listed 
under the heading, “Progréss Toward 
Further Grants of Foreign Aid Through 
Soft Loan Affiliates.” This gives one 
example of the kind of problem that con- 
fronts us: 

Procress TOWARD FURTHER GRANTS OF For- 

EIGN AID THROUGH SOFT LOAN AFFILIATES 

1. 1945—International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank). 

2. 1945—Export-Import Bank (Eximbank). 

3. 1956—International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC) (soft loan affiliate of World Bank). 

4. 1959—Inter-American Development Bank 
(IADB). 

5. 1959—Fund for Special Operations (soft ` 
loan affiliate of IADB). 

6. 1960—The International Development 
Association (IDA) (soft loan affiliate of World 
Bank). 

as PA Boa Progress Trust Fund (soft 
loan setup, administered by IADB). 


There is great and growing concern, 
Mr. President, over more and more loss 
of control by the elected representatives 
of the people of this country who serve 
in the halls of Congress over the expendi- 
ture of American taxpayer dollars under 
the various international organizations. 

This afternoon, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee admitted, 
here on the floor of the Senate, that once 
we pass this bill, we shall have lost con- 
trol, insofar as placing strings or con- 
ditions or restriction on the expenditure 
of American taxpayer dollars by this in- 
ternational organization is concerned. 
The American taxpayers ought to insist 
that there be a stop to the passage of 
legislation of this kind, whereby we lose 
control over another $312 million, until 
we first reach an understanding as to 
how we would operate the whole foreign 
assistance. program and what the inter- 
relationship would be between and among 
the various segments of the program. 
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If there was ever a time—considering 
the rising tide of criticism across the 
country in respect to the foreign assist- 
ance program—when the Senate should 
take its time, when the Senate should 
study the question further, and hold the 
hearings for which the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is asking, at 
which the witnesses can testify in op- 
position to the Treasury Department, 
now is the time. 

So, Mr. President, I believe it is wise. 
I believe it is the better judgment to post- 
pone action today until the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee can take another hard 
look at the program, until the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] can 
present to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee the fiscal and financial experts of 
the country to testify in regard to the 
deleterious effect of the bill upon the 
financial structure of the country, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator for the remarks he has made 
about my efforts to understand this prob- 
lem, Based on talks by members of the 
Federal Reserve, the Chairman and the 
president of the New York Board, I am 
worried about the continuing outflow of 
gold, and the increasing current liabili- 
ties, redeemable in gold now held by for- 
eign countries. 

As has been mentioned previously, in 
the past 5 years our unfavorable balance 
of payments was some $16 billion. This 
is a subject on which I do not pretend 
to be an expert; but inasmuch as there 
is no need for great rush, as apparently 
was necessary in the case of the Inter- 
American Development Bank bill, I would 
hope we could have more testimony from 
others besides Treasury officials and pri- 
vate citizens before we make this com- 
mitment at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
from Missouri that in his eloquent speech 
earlier today, and in the summary he has 
just made, he has made the case more 
eloquently than I could for my motion 
to recommit. 

I submit the motion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. The agreement with the 
90 member-nations of the International 
Development Association has been dis- 
cussed fully for nearly a year. Providing 
the necessary additional funds could be 
one of the brightest and most promising 
methods of handling the disbursement of 
credits to developing nations with which 
we have been connected. 

The decision by Congress was supposed 
to have been made in December of last 
year. Hearings were held in the House. 
I understand there was a unanimous re- 
port of the House committee, now pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee of the 
House. The bill is now before the Sen- 
ate on a majority opinion, after the 
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hearings by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Let us make no mistake. If the 
United States demonstrates its unwill- 
ingness, after 3 years of existing opera- 
tion and success of the International 
Development Association, to renew a 
subscription that has been reduced 
slightly from our percentage of subscrip- 
tion in former years, compared with that 
of other members of the World Bank, 
grave doubts will be cast on the contin- 
uation of this fine international effort to 
share the burden of channeling funds to 
the developing nations of the world. 

There are several international pro- 
grams, but no international program to 
which we belong channels in 60 percent 
of the funds from other countries to 
carry on foreign aid work in the develop- 
ing nations, while we channel in 40 per- 
cent of the funds. We do not get it 
from the Inter-American Bank. We do 
not get it from any other source. The 
members of the other organizations have 
neither the hard currency nor the ability 
to cooperate with us and the 17 well- 
developed nations to supply these funds. 

The record of the World Bank is mag- 
nificent. It has the most skilled admin- 
istrators, the most thorough investiga- 
tors, and the best collectors of any or- 
ganization the world has ever seen. Not 
a single interest date has failed to be 
met on any loans made by the World 
Bank. Repayments of principal are up 
to date. IDA has not had long experi- 
ence in this field, but the small amounts 
that have been due to IDA have come in 
on the due date, because people respect 
their international credit, and their in- 
ternational credit means their credit 
with the World Bank. 

So if we expect to have reliable part- 
ners sharing 60 percent of the load while 
we carry 40 percent, we can go ahead to- 
day and pass the bill. This is not a wild 
experiment. The program has been 
known for more than 3 years and has 
been operating around the world. We 
have had enough experience with the 
World Bank and with its partners to 
know what will be done. 

So let us get together and defeat the 
motion to recommit and let others in- 
terested in sharing the load put up their 
money as we put up our 40 percent, and 
give hope that together we can meet the 
capital needs of developing nations. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the able sen- 
ior Senator knows, there is no Senator 
for whom I have greater respect than for 
him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have a like re- 
gard for the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But this is a 
matter on which, I respectfully submit 
to the Senator, I am not yet fully in- 
formed. I have worked a great many 
hours in the past few days trying to 
understand just how the operation 
works. 
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Because of the amount of time that 
is required to go into the details and 
because of the talks which have been 
made which in effect warn of the grow- 
ing danger to the dollar, would not the 
Senator be willing to bring more wit- 
nesses before the committee? 

An article was published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last week with which 
I was impressed. It is entitled The 
Flight of the Yankee Dollar.” In it the 
term “balance of payments deficit” is 
used. The article says that term is but 
another term for “weakening of the 
dollar.” 

That particular characterization wor- 
ried me, so I would hope that we could 
hear from more witnesses to consider 
the question further. I ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma to give that suggestion 
the consideration he feels proper. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If this were an 
ordinary situation and we were con- 
cerned only with a domestic situation 
in the establishment of capital funds— 
for example, our own aid program—I 
would be perfectly willing, as we were, 
to take a great deal of time to thor- 
oughly discuss it, to hold long hearings, 
to have long discussions on the authori- 
zation bill, and a thorough discussion 
on the final appropriations. However, 
this issue involves an international 
agreement to which, I believe, 84 of the 
90 members of the World Bank have 
already agreed, through their repre- 
sentatives. They have a parliamentary 
type of government, so it is practically 
a binding commitment to join in the 
placing of their funds in this additional 
capital. 

We urged the creation of the addi- 
tional capital. We urged the creation of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. The body to which we give the 
highest priority, the National Advisory 
Council, on which, as the Senator has so 
often said, sits the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Mr. Martin, and on 
which sits the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dillon, has recommended strongly 
our participation for 3 years in the 
amount of $104 million per year. 

I, too, am concerned over the outflow 
of gold. However, I feel that there are 
other places where we could recoup a 
great deal more, such as in the area of 
tourism, where we find an outflow of 
$1.5 or $1.33 billion. The proposal would 
not correct that situation. 

I point out the $3 billion in military 
expenditures and many of the other wide 
ss that open up so great a degree of 


Undoubtedly the Senator has read the 
hearings in the House, where the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem was thor- 
oughly considered. If the International 
Development Association follows any- 
where nearly the pattern set by the 
World Bank, of which it is an affiliate, 
contracting and procurement will be by 
the approval of the same people in the 
World Bank. I believe if the Senator 
reads those hearings, he can satisfy him- 
self that we will receive more in trade 
than our 41 percent of the aggregate 
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capital that will be injected into the 
second subscription to IDA. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. On that score, I 
presented figures earlier to show that in 
recent years the amount of trade coming 
to this country from those other coun- 
tries has dropped to 21 percent. Mr. 
Bullitt, in testimony before the commit- 
tee, said 33 percent. Even taking that 
latter figure, it is only one-third. 

The Senator speaks with much more 
authority in the field than I. Even 
though we agreed to start the program 
and recommended it—but am I to un- 
derstand that because we originally rec- 
ommended it, we should automatically be 
willing to approve any increase for this 
international organization? 

Even if we recommended and ultimate- 
ly agreed to go into an organization of 
that character, does that mean that we 
are bound to go along because someone 
recommends an increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think what the 
Senator is asking is whether we are los- 
ing control of the program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think we 
are. The original proposal, which I 
thought was minimum, was to start the 
International Development Association 
with $2 billion of hard currency. In- 
stead, in order to try it out carefully and 
see that there were no “bugs under the 
chips,” or that it was not a bad plan, 
the final outcome was for the interjec- 
tion of about $750 million of hard cur- 
rency and approximately $250 million of 
local currency, which has not been us- 
able, but did bring in 10 percent of hard 
currency subscriptions, even from the 
many underdeveloped nations. That 
money has been wisely committed. It 
is being disbursed. We will not neces- 
sarily have to have appropriations for 
that subscription until the fiscal year of 
1966. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is why I felt 
that we need not do anything about it 
now. I should like to examine the pro- 
gram a little more thoroughly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But we must know 
whether we can make the commitments 
because we have committed more than 
$550 million, if my memory serves me 
correctly. 

What has happened, I believe, is in 
conformity with the logical way in which 
a good bank should operate. A bank 
should gage the outflow of money and 
the loan commitments, and not wake 
up and find itself without any further 
capital to commit. It would then have 
plenty of time in which to be sure that 
the loans it makes are solid and sound 
loans on which the repayment of the 
principal and the service charge would be 
certain and sure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion on that subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I noticed that 80 
percent of the loans appropriated by 
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the agency in instances in which they 
agreed to let the recipient relend the 
money went to India. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
means 80 percent of the money which 
could be reloaned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. e Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not 80 percent of 
Da's funds. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, but 60 per- 
cent of all IDA’s funds, on any basis, 
went to India. Some of those loans 
were made at a very low rate of inter- 
est. In the relending, they would get 
the money back in a period as short as 
7 to 15 years, with interest at 6 percent. 

The Congress decided we should not 
build a government steel mill in India, 
which would compete against the private 
steel industry in India. 

I am opposed to financing government 
units which compete against private en- 
terprise. Although such a provision was 
specifically knocked out of the AID pro- 
gram, it is agreed that in the case of a 
7-year relending program, they would 
have the money back for 43 years. 
Therefore they could utilize it, indi- 
rectly, to build the steel mill in ques- 
tion. 

Does not the able Senator believe that 
the question should be looked into, so 
that we do not do on an international 
basis what we have agreed not to do on 
a national basis? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam sure that the 
distinguished Senator knows that the 
loans that have been made to the various 
divisions of government out of funds 
that were committed to be reloaned are 
not being repaid in dollars. They are 
being repaid in rupees. They have all 
the rupees they need. They can print 
more. We have hundreds of millions of 
dollars of them on hand. They are local 
currency. The loans which the Senator 
is discussing are not dollar loans to 
branches of the Indian Government, and 
therefore do not bear upon the gold sit- 
uation. So with the limited funds that 
IDA will have—the total being less than 
$750 million—under the program she 
will be very hard put, even if the Bank 
directors—who are most able and com- 
petent, and have the best record of in- 
ternational lending of any branch that 
I have seen—will not be persuaded or 
in any way influenced to make a loan of 
$1 billion or $750 million, or $500 million 
for any such program. 

The Senator can show me no loans 
that have been made, nor have I been 
able to find any, that were contrary to 
the best interests of the United States, 
and loans that we would probably gladly 
have made had we been asked to make 
them. But, because of the additional 
funds—the 60 percent of the fund being 
contributed by others and not U.S. na- 
tionals—IDA has been able to raise $1.40 
to invest in foreign development loans 
for the underdeveloped countries while 
we put up $1. 

It is as simple as that. We can kick 
the program in the teeth and vote to re- 
commit the bill. We can see the attitude 
of the people who are ready, willing, and 
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able to contribute their money because 
they like to participate in the job. They 
have respect for the competence and 
ability of the staff of the World Bank. 

There is confidence in this organiza- 
tion. We have asked them to contribute 
and subscribe. All the members except 
two have agreed. All of the 16 but 1— 
namely, Italy—though they may not 
have finalized their agreements as yet, 
have agreed to contribute. If the Senate 
recommitted the bill, for them there 
could be only one answer The United 
States does not like the program; let us 
get out of it.” They can unburden their 
budgets by releasing the funds they had 
expected to contribute, and we can carry 
on alone. 

I do not think any of the results of 
the AID program have been so spectacu- 
lar as to say there is no need for im- 
provement. I hope we can move toward 
an international bank that will take some 
of the load off the back of Uncle Sam, 
who has been carrying it ever since the 
close of World War II. 

I yield now to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator has 
confidence in the World Bank, which he 
has, and which I subscribe to, why do 
they not use some of the $815 million 
surplus the Bank has developed over the 
years to handle some of these soft loans 
in question? 

Second 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me answer one 
question at a time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The questions go 
together. 

If they want to pride themselves on 
being a bank that has never had a bad 
loan—incidentally, that is not hard to do 
if one has a soft loan receptacle—why 
do we not use some of the 4,800 million 
rupees this country owns in India today 
instead of moving into the soft loan field 
with more commitments through IDA? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me answer the 
first question. Why does not the World 
Bank take the $800 million surplus and 
put it into IDA? I think there is a good 
reason. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Some of the $800 
million—not all of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think there is a 
good reason for it. We are obliged, un- 
der the original program of establishing 
the World Bank, to underwrite a total of 
$6 billion of the outstanding obligations 
of the World Bank. Our portion is $6 
billion. I am glad we have $850 mil- 
lion, or $875 million, in reserves, because 
it will prevent a run on demands that we 
would have to back up or would be called 
upon to back up. Some of these invest- 
ments are sold on the open market to in- 
vestors who choose to buy because of the 
interest paid. Consequently, I am glad 
we have the reserve. I hope we will keep 
it. 

With respect to the Senator’s other 
point, I had great hopes—it was one of 
the main, impelling reasons for the or- 
ganization that an international orga- 
nization would be able to use local cur- 
rencies which we have been accumulat- 
ing in great amounts under Public Law 
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480. We are going to have bales of cur- 
rency traded for bales of cotton. The 
situation will be magnified, because the 
countries that will buy our surpluses will 
pay interest rates with local currencies. 
We shall have hundreds of billions of 
dollars of local currencies. At the ex- 
change rates, they are of very little use 
on the world market. I had hopes that 
the local currencies could be used in un- 
derdeveloped countries—10 percent is 
paid in hard currency and 90 percent in 
local currencies at the present time—to 
establish development loan funds and to 
have the local currencies used to help in 
small housing developments, private en- 
terprises, retail establishments, and 
small manufacturing plants, which 
would otherwise require dollars or gold. 

If this idea were killed, it would have 
been the only hope to get the world to 
try to accomplish this purpose. I think 
it is a challenge. I do not believe it is a 
correct answer to casually say, “We are 
concerned that we are going to ruin our- 
selves because we may have a $10 mil- 
lion or $20 million or even a $25 million 
addition to our imbalance of payment.” 

The outflow of gold would be much 
less under this program than it would be 
under the $2,500 million foreign aid pro- 
gram—25 times as much—or as a result 
of the imbalance from tourism, which 
gives us an imbalance of $112 billion; 
and certainly it would not be as much as 
the cost of military expenditures abroad, 
which the Senator and I approve of, but 
which regrettably contribute so much to 
the imbalance of payments. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am much im- 
pressed with some of the arguments the 
Senator has made in favor of IDA. 

We create a situation in which we 
lend money for 50 years, with no repay- 
ment for 10 years, and no interest. 

When we went from grants to loans in 
the AID Agency, we automatically 
turned that Agency into the largest bank 
in the free world. At the same time, we 
did not have anyone trained in banking 
to follow the loans. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons the Agency got into seri- 
ous trouble. For that reason, I am ap- 
prehensive as to the expansion of this 
particular Agency under the World Bank. 
I think it good it has a surplus, but won- 
der how much surplus is necessary before 
the Bank can risk using said surplus for 
some of the soft loans it handles. 

I am grateful to the Senator for yield- 
ing and for his invariable courtesy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator has 
been most gracious to me. 

The World Bank is the agency to ad- 
minister this mixture of funds. I con- 
cur in what the Senator has said about 
the stated rate of interest. With respect 
to repayment, if we wanted to take the 
attitude that a 5% percent interest 
charge should be made on loans to clients 
of IDA, we would only be deceiving our- 
Selves. If we wanted a 3 percent interest 
charge to be made, we would be kidding 
ourselves. 

With reference to the $800 million sur- 
plus, I think the Directors are capable of 
looking at the loans and determining 
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what maximum interest rate can be paid 
for the loan. It is true that loans made 
under the AID program are charged for 
at the rate of three-quarters of 1 percent. 
It happens that is the interest rate for 
the first 10 a. There is an identical 
arangement er the IDA program. 
After that, the interest rate under the 
American AID program goes up to 2 per- 
cent. I wish it could go up to 2 percent 
under IDA. 

I do not think that the World Bank 
members felt that the nations could af- 
ford to pay 2 percent. Itis true that only 
three-quarters of 1 percent is paid, but 
the difference is that IDA gets a free ride 
on the administrative expenses of making 
the loan and on disbursing of the loan, 
while under our own AID program there 
is a $50 million administrative charge— 
half of the amount that is being proposed 
for 3 years under IDA for loans. 

The administrative cost will probably 
continue for several more years. It is 
necessary to take care of that adminis- 
trative cost. The net that will occur un- 
der IDA will be about the same as that 
which occurs under our own program, 
even though the rate of interest charged 
under the foreign aid program will be 2 
percent after 10 years, while under IDA it 
will remain at three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent. When the Directors of the Inter- 
national Development Association feel 
that these development countries can, on 
their loans, afford a higher interest rate 
or pay on shorter terms, it requires only 
an act of the Board of Directors or board 
of governors to adjust that rate upward. 
So we are not, in perpetuity, guarantee- 
ing a service charge of three-quarters of 
1 percent. 

I believe it is wise to calculate what 
a borrower can pay when the loan is 
made, and important that we do not kid 
ourselves by putting a loan on a high 
interest rate for a short period of time, 
which cannot be met. We will get our 
money back this way, and we will have a 
small amount with which to service the 
loan even beyond that. The plan that 
is in contemplation will allow the re- 
payment of at least three-quarters of 1 
percent as an increment to the fund 
that can be reloaned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 17 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

In response to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, I would like to say 
that the personnel of IDA and the World 
Bank are the same, but that the obli- 
gation is different. All this talk about 
the World Bank has no relevancy to the 
issue before the Senate today. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall underwrite the 
policies of IDA. The World Bank is a 
“hard loan” bank. Of course it has a 
good record. It has a good record be- 
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cause it follows good banking practices. 
IDA does not follow good banking prac- 
tices. IDA is a soft-loan program, in 
which the American taxpayers will lose 
their shirts time and time again. I do 
not care who operates IDA. The basis of 
IDA is not in the interest of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

We had better take a long look at 
some of our domestic needs before we 
weep copious tears about what is hap- 
pening in India or somewhere else. 

With 1 out of 5 Americans not now en- 
joying an acceptable standard of living 
and good health, and with 1 out of 10 
Americans living in abject poverty, it is 
time that we take a long, hard look at 
our domestic programs and at our own 
domestic needs. 

We were told this afternoon that we 
must go along with what amounts to a 
50-year giveaway program of loan after 
loan. We are not going to get even a 
small fraction of any of that money 
back into the pockets of the American 
taxpayers. I will not support this kind 
of giveaway program until we can hear 
from more witnesses and take a good 
look at it. 

Of the many bits of evidence that I 
could offer, I give only a sampling of 
how we are walking out on our obliga- 
tions in this Congress to the poverty- 
stricken people of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of yesterday in regard to the 
poverty that exists in the environs of the 
Capital of the United States, in which 
we politicians work. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1964] 
A JOURNEY INTO OUTSKIRTS or HOPE—THE 
FACES OF POVERTY STILL CAN SMILE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

(“Unfortunately, many Americans live on 
the outskirts of hope, some because of their 
poverty, some because of their color, and all 
too many because of both. 

(“Whatever the cause, our joint Federal- 
local effort must pursue poverty, pursue it 
where it exists—in city slums and small 
towns, in sharecroppers’ shacks or in migrant 
worker camps, on Indian reservations, among 
whites as well as Negroes, among the young 
as well as the aged, in the boom towns and 
in the depressed areas.”—State of the Union 
Message.) 

I took a journey into what President John- 
son has called “the outskirts of hope” last 
week, and it isn't pretty country. 

I saw the faces of poverty—toothless, 
pinched, sad, sullen, angry, uncomprehend- 
ing, resigned but not always miserable, Even 
barefooted children used to a diet of beans 
and no toys can laugh and play like others. 

I smell the stench of poverty—the not-so- 


subtle essence of dirty clothes, sweat, urine, 
coal oll, and stale food. But the smell is 


far from characteristic of all the poor. 

And I heard the stories of poverty—chron- 
icles of misfortune, disease, ignorance, and 
despair. But some spoke with a dogged 
optimism and hope, 

AN OUTRAGED WONDER 

Four days can give one only a superficial 

understanding of human deprivation, par- 
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ticularly when he can retreat to a sirloin 
steak and a clean motel bed at night. Prob- 
ably poverty can be really known only by 
living it. 

But 4 days with the poor can reinforce 
a sense of outraged wonder that the most 
affluent society on earth lets one in five of its 
number live in critical want; that a Nation 
bent upon the most efficient use of its nat- 
ural resources could be so profligate with 
its human resources. 

Photographer Douglas Chevalier and I 
spent the 4 days in a half dozen Maryland 
communities ranging from Cambridge on 
the eastern shore to Cumberland in the Ap- 
palachians. Maryland is often called Amer- 
ica in miniature,” representing as it does 
so many varieties of geography and people. 
The deprivation we saw was typical of that 
found throughout the Nation as a whole. 

THIRTEEN IN A SHACK 

Begin with Leslie Milton Dyson. He is 
the closest to home. 

Dyson, a 37-year-old unemployed lumber 
yard worker and sometime automobile me- 
chanic, lives with his wife and 11 children in 
a rotting frame shack in Rosemary Hills in 
Montgomery County. Nearby are several 
attractive new ramblers, but Dyson doesn’t 
share the affluence of his neighbors. 

His house has no toilet, no bathtub, no 
faucets. He must carry water in pails from 
a neighbor's outdoor tap several hundred 
yards away. 

The only entrance is over a rickety back 
stoop which nearly crumbled under our 
weight. The only heat is from an old- 
fashioned pot-bellied coal stove in a dingy 
cramped living room where Dyson sleeps with 
his wife and their youngest child. 

The only other room that deserves the 
name is a small kitchen. From this, ladder- 
like stairs lead to a lightless, windowless 
attic. There the other 10 children sleep on 
five or six battered couches and cots jammed 
close together. 

The attic is no more than 5 feet high at 
the highest point and the wind whistles 
through gaps in the shingles. Almost the 
same as outdoors,” says Dyson sadly, ignor- 
ing the fact that the attic is a horrendous 
firetrap. 

The Dysons hate their home. They let us 
take pictures because they felt that it might 
call public attention to a serious housing 
problem in the county; that it might indi- 
rectly help others in a similar predicament. 


ADEQUACY COMES HIGH 


For 9 years they had a home they liked— 
roomy, clean, comfortable, in good repair. 
The rent was only $40 a month. It was the 
kind of a home in which you could hold a 
family together, could bring up the children 
right. 

Then the landlord sold it to a man who 
wanted to live in it himself. The Dysons 
looked all over Montgomery for another home 
but could find nothing large enough within 
their means. Eventually, they moved into a 
house in the District which was adequate, 
but Dyson couldn't keep up with the $150- 
a-month rent on his $65-a-week income. 

So now they live in a forlorn shack which 
costs them only $25 a month but which Dy- 
son feels casts a dark shadow over the 
family’s future. Unemployed and receiving 
welfare payments now, he expects to win 
back his lumberyard job when the weather 
improves. But even then, he has little 
chance of finding better housing on $65 a 
week. 

Dyson would like to go back to being an 
automobile mechanic. That would boost 
his income to $75 or $80 a week and bring 
the dream of a better house closer to reality. 
But Dyson says he can’t get the job without 
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a drivers’ permit and he lost his for lack of 
insurance coverage in an accident. Regain- 
ing his permit would cost $110, Dyson says, 
and he doesn’t have that kind of money. 

Just as Dyson feels that housing is the 
key to most of his problems, Montgomery so- 
cial workers regard it as perhaps the most 
critical factor in the battle against a poverty 
that few county residents ever see. Many a 
suburbanite has never heard of, let alone 
seen, Ken Gar, Cairo, Tobeyville, Seotland, 
and the other pockets of deprivation that 
lurk off the highways and byways of the 
county. 

William E. Royer, director of the Mont- 
gomery County Welfare Board, recently 
showed color slides of some of these pockets 
to members of the Montgomery Council and 
legislative delegation. In the words of an 
associate, the reaction of the political leaders 
to such squalor in the midst of one of the 
Nation’s richest—if not the richest—counties 
was one of “general shock.” 

But housing is only one of many ingredi- 
ents in the amalgam of poverty. Most of its 
victims are beset by deficiencies in skills, 
education, and health. The situation is 
often further aggravated by racial discrimi- 
nation—as in Cambridge, where it has deep- 
ened economic crisis—or by changing tech- 
nology—as in the Cumberland area, where 
mine mechanization and falling coal demand 
have turned once-proud industry into a 
human refuse heap. 

Often overlooked is the contribution to 
poverty made by seasonal work. Millions of 
Americans—construction, agricultural, can- 
nery, and other workers—live in thralldom to 
the elements and the calendar. Most of 
them are barely able to keep their families 
going when they're working full time; when 
they're laid off, they just can't make a go of 
it on their own. 

Also misunderstood is the correlation of 
jobs and deprivation. During the Kennedy 
administration, primary emphasis was put 
on employment as an exit to poverty and it 
is popularly believed that a jobholder cannot 
be a pauper. This is a false assumption; low 
wage scales are a major factor in poverty. 

Willie Glover, 38, pours concrete pipe for 
a construction company and is paid $65 a 
week if the elements are willing. Bad 
weather often sends his paycheck down as 
low as $45. : 

The seven- room East Baltimore house he 
lives in is reasonably comfortable and ade- 
quate for his huge family. But the $16.50 
weekly rent leaves him little margin to buy 
food for himself, his wife, nine children of his 
own and two of his oldest daughter. 

His oldest son was born with rheumatic 
fever and can handle occasional odd jobs but 
not steady work. Mrs. Glover has sought 
kitchenwork in a hospital without success 
and Minnie, the oldest daughter, is trying to 
raise the $5 book and equipment fee for a 
course leading to nurse’s aide work. As Min- 
nie says: 

“If you don’t have no education or refer- 
ences, you don’t get no job.” 

And deprivation breeds improvisation. In 
his dark, close, cheerless West Baltimore flat, 
Joseph Judkins, an articulate construction 
worker on temporary layoff, and the father of 
six, philosophizes: 

“When your income goes from $62 a week 
down to $27 in unemployment insurance, you 
just have to adjust. No one went hungry in 
this house.” The family resigned itself to a 
fairly steady diet of cabbage, potatoes, and 
beans plus some meat. “But you don’t buy 
any center-cut chops.” 

The point can be made that Judkins and 
Glover can’t expect to support families of 
8 and 13 persons on the wages of a single 
semiskilled worker. But in Cambridge, 
where the overall unemployment rate is 
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about 15 percent and that of Negroes 30 per- 
cent, it’s difficult to see how any family can 
avoid poverty on the $1.30 to $1.40 hourly 
wage that prevails in the area’s canneries 
and food processing plants. And most of 
this work is seasonal. 

Last week’s snowfall softened the tradi- 
tional earmarks of slums, the abandoned 
jalopies (and in this case a schoolbus) plus 
assorted other junk in backyards. But in- 
side the ramshackle dwellings, most of them 
owned by a single white landlord, poverty 
fairly shouts its presence. People huddle 
about a coal oil heater, watching without 
expression a flickering TV set of ancient vin- 
tage—the only luxury we found in the homes 
we visited. The talk turns to disease, to 
layoffs, to discrimination in employment, to 
the last time so-and-so worked. 

The atmosphere is more cheerful in 
Greene's Savoy bar and billiard parlor down- 
town. Few can afford the price of a drink; 
most come in to keep warm and to watch 
someone else shoot a game of pool. 

Four youths in their early 20’s—William 
Cornish, Dolbert Cepas, Frank Perry, and 
Charles Blake—sit about a table and drink a 
proffered can of Colt 45. All graduated from 
high school. All are articulate. All had 
steady jobs and two are owed more than $100 
in back pay by a firm that went bankrupt. 
But all except Cepas are now unemployed 
and he works only 2 days a week. 

“A factory here hires you and when you 
know your job well they hire a white man,” 
saysone. “Then after you teach him all you 
know, they fire you.” 

There are little or no racial problems in 
Hagerstown, a city where Negroes are but 3 
percent of the population. But there is 
deprivation nonetheless, even though unem- 
ployment has dropped from 12 to 8 percent 
in the past few years. 

No amount of new job opportunities, how- 
ever, will help Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Sampson. 
A World War II GI now in his late 40's who 
resembles the late Ernest Hemingway, beard 
and all, Sampson is afflicted with an ulcer- 
ated stomach, acute varicose veins and an 
impaired arm which bar him from the labor- 
ing jobs he once held. Mrs. Sampson has no 
work experience and has her hands full car- 
ing for their seven children. 

Their chief adversary is the $40-a-month 
house in which they live—a run-down cabin 
set in the midst of an affluent suburb south 
of the Hagerstown city line. The roof leaks 
badly. The only heat is from an old-fash- 
joned wood-burning range. The outdoor 
privy is in extreme disrepair. The three bed- 
rooms are tiny. The house is hard to keep 
clean. “Believe it or not, the kids sweeped 
the floor four times today,” says Mrs. Samp- 
son.) 

The Sampsons make do on their 8220-a- 
month welfare payment. But they hope 
they can find a better place to live. In the 
meantime they and their children have not 
forgotten how to laugh; deprivation has not 
crushed their spirit. 

In the mining area of George’s Creek, 
west of Cumberland, Lloyd Bittinger and his 
wife find it hard to laugh, or even smile. A 
miner for 20 years, Bittinger lost his job for 
good when the Big Vein Coal Co. sold out. 
At 61, he is now incapacitated and cannot 
work. His house is better than many in 
the area and welfare payments of $176 a 
month and a small vegetable garden keep 
the family going. 

“I'm just about as dumb as a hog,” says 
Bittinger. “I never went to school 
none. * * * Never got beyond the second or 
third grade. 

“If you just haven't got the education, 
why nobody wants you.” 
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Another George’s Creek resident, James 
Miller, quit school early to help his family. 

Things went all right at first. He had a 
good job at the Celanese Corp. plant in Cum- 
berland. When the company cut back its 
work force from 14,000 to about 5,000 in 
1953 and furloughed Miller, he landed a job 
tending machines for the Container Corp. of 
American in Cleveland. Counting overtime, 
Miller made $120 to $125 a week plus roughly 
$50 more as a gas station attendant in his 
off hours. 

In 1957, Container Corp. shut down its 
Cleveland plant and Miller had to return 
home. Since then work has been hit or 
miss—a short-lived stint as a hospital or- 
derly, work on a dairy farm, odd jobs about 
the community. He failed an employment 
service test for machinists because he 
couldn’t read blueprints. One week he 
worked 56 hours to earn $28 changing tires 
at a tire shop. A neighbor paid him $20 to 
help paint his house. 

The Allegany County Welfare Department 
helps the Millers and their eight offspring 
with maximum payments under the Federal 
aid to dependent children program. 

But the payments won't soothe the ache 
in Miller's heart—an ache which shows in 
his words and upon his face. It won't an- 
swer the unasked but implicit question: Why 
must a man who has shown a willingness 
over the years to work and work hard re- 
main idle? 

What does it all add up to? 

“Anybody who wants work can get it in 
this part of the country. I don’t go along 
with this business of getting paid for not 
working,” says Mayor James E. Cummings, 
of Brunswick, Md., which has suffered an 
employment decline in its major industry, 
railroading. There's no poverty here. Wel- 
fare takes care of that.” 

“If local government can’t function (to 
eliminate poverty), then the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in,” says Gloria Richard- 
son, Cambridge’s militant civil rights lead- 
er. “It’s a national responsibility.” 

During our 4-day trip, we heard about 
the bums, the gyps, the ne’er-do-wells, the 
drunks on relief. One caseworker acknowl- 
edged sadly that half of more than 200 wel- 
fare clients in one Baltimore area drank 
heavily enough to interfere with any normal 
work life they might have. “One guy 
pawned his shoes to buy beer,” he said. “The 
only man I know who went barefoot to stay 
drunk.” 

Question: Is this the effect or the cause? 

The wonder is, perhaps, that after all these 
years the James Millers and the Elwood 
Sampsons, the Joseph Judkins, the Willie 
Glovers, and the Leslie Dysons still haven’t 
given up. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will not yield until I 
have finished my remarks. I have lis- 
tened to the colloquy during the past few 
minutes, and it seems to me that it is 
about time to face the basic issue before 
us. It is whether we shall “buy” the 
rush-act argument that we have heard 
from the Senator from Oklahoma that 
we must pass this bill this afternoon, or 
whether we shall send the bil] back to 
the committee, to give it an opportunity 
for another 60 or 90 days to hear further 
evidence. 

What kind of allies have we in this 
bank, if the Senator from Oklahoma is 
correct, if, unless we pass the bill today, 
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they will walk out? If they are that kind 
of partners, the sooner they walk out, the 
better. I do not want to do business with 
that kind of allies, if the constitutional 
processes of this country cannot work 
and we cannot take the time in behalf 
of the taxpayers of this country to take 
a long, hard look at the operation of the 
proposed 50-year giveaway program. 

If anyone thinks that we are going to 
get much of that money back, he is only 
deceiving himself. However, we have no 
right to kid the American taxpayers. 

We are told that we have a great op- 
portunity, and that for every dollar we 
put up, our allies will put up $1.40. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

It is said that if we put up $1, our allies 
will put up $1.40 in this venture. If they 
do not want to stay in the program until 
we have an opportunity to take a long 
look at it, let them get out of it. 

There is also implied in the argument 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma in 
behalf of the soft loan programs that 
there is some great advantage to us in 
being a party to this consortium. There 
is a great disadvantage, in my opinion, 
because once we enter into that con- 
sortium, we lose our checking process. 

It is about time for Congress to main- 
tain a check on the expenditure of every 
taxpayer dollar that is poured into a for- 
eign assistance program. I do not pro- 
Pose to vote for a scheme under which 
we lose our checking prerogative, and 
turn it over to IDA. It would be much 
better for us to operate on a unilateral 
basis. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is bottomed in no small part 
upon the procedures and policies of the 
World Bank. We had better decide 
whether or not the time has come for us 
to follow a unilateral course of action 
in regard to any soft loan program, and 
not be bound up into an international 
consortium, over which we lose our 
checking policy. 

The more I hear the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas speak in support of the pending 
bill, the more convinced I am that we 
ought to get out of the program so far 
as IDA is concerned, and take a look at 
soft loans that we individually approve, 
in connection with which we are willing 
to lend the American taxpayer dollars 
under a soft loan program, under such 
terms and restrictions as we wish to 
establish. 

Let us remain in the World Bank, but 
let us get out of IDA, if staying in IDA 
means that the bill must be rammed 
through the Senate this afternoon be- 
fore we have an opportunity to take fur- 
ther testimony from witnesses whom the 
Senator from Missouri has mentioned, 
who have come forward, since the hear- 
ings in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, with renewed doubts in regard to the 
advantages of the program. 
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I yield back the remainder of my time. 
I am ready to vote on the motion that 
the bill be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his yielding back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to do so. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. On January 14 I inserted 
in the Recorp, at page 353, a table taken 
from the statistics furnished by the 
Treasury Department. This table shows 
that the “typical” taxpayer, with an ad- 
justed gross income of $1 million a year 
and a “realized income” of more than 
$1,500,000 a year, will, under the Dillon 
tax bill, if it is enacted, pay less than 16 
percent of his realized income in taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table, which I send to the desk, may be 
reprinted in the REecorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Effective tar rates under H.R. 8363 


[Married couple with 2 dependents, with typical divi- 
dends, capital gains and other income,! and typical 
itemized deductions] 


Tax as 
Adjusted gross Realized | Tax under | percentage 
income ! income? | H.R. 8363 | of realized 
income 
0 0 
$103 2.5 
219 4.3 
339 5.5 
569 7.4 
972 9.5 
1,373 10.8 
1,830 11.9 
2, 296 12.7 
2, 820 13.6 
3,983 15.3 
5, 297 16.8 
8. 392 19.8 
12, 217 23.0 
20, 672 25. 5 
29, 670 26. 2 
56. 675 22.9 
138, 216 19.2 
238, 037 15.9 


1 Ineludes such income as wages and salaries, interest, 
rents, business and partnership income, royalties, and 
typical dividends and capital gains. Estimates of 124 
at dividends and realized capital gains and item 
deductions are based on 1960 tax return data, 

2 Realized income exceeds adjusted gross income 
largely because adjusted gross income includes only 
40 peront of capital gains under H.R. 8363 (50 percent 
under existing law). 


NOTE.—Severa] items, such as appar interest, 44 
of long-term capital gains, inclu so-called statutory 
gains which often have no logical relationship to capital 
transactions, 8 and intangible drilling costs, are 
omitted from adjusted gross income and from realized 
income. 

Source of basic data: Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. See table on p. 709 
of Finance Committee hearings. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in order 
that there may be no mistake whatso- 
ever about the fact that these statistics 
are from official sources, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ræc- 
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orD at this point a table supplied to the 
Committee on Finance by Secretary Dil- 
lon, which I now send to the desk. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tax savings and increase in after-tax income under House bill 
{Married couple with 2 dependents, with typical aranan aona gains and other income, and typical itemized 
uctions 


Present law House bill Tax cut or increase in after-tax income 
Adjusted gross income ! 

Percentage 

Tax After-tax Tax After-tax | Amount | Percentage] increase in 

income : income : tax cut after-tax 
income 

0 $3, 131 0 tt Le) eee DS 4 ae ee 
$143 3, 987 $103 4,027 $0 28 1 
299 4.827 219 4,907 80 27 2 
455 5, 671 339 5, 787 116 26 2 
719 6,917 569 7, 067 150 21 2 
1, 193 8, 993 972 9, 214 221 19 2 
1.657 11.079 1. 373 11, 363 284 17 3 
2, 196 13, 189 1,830 13, 555 366 17 3 
2, 7: 15, 288 2, 296 15, 737 449 16 3 
3, 369 17, 344 2, 820 17, 893 549 16 3 
4.755 21,271 3, 983 22, 043 772 16 4 
6,322 25, 139 5,297 26, 164 1,025 16 4 
10, 026 32, 305 8,392 33, 939 1, 634 16 5 
14,254 38, 947 12, 217 40, 984 2,037 14 5 
23, 799 57,421 20, 672 60, 548 3,127 13 5 
33, 965 79, 247 29, 670 83, 542 4.295 13 5 
63, 318 184, 262 56, 675 190, 905 6, 643 11 4 
154, 249 567, 116 138. 216 , 149 16, 033 10 3 
261,929 | 1,239, 238,037 | 1,263,551 23, 892 9 2 


1 Includes such income as wages and salaries, interest, rents, business and partnership income, royalties, and typical 


dividends and capital gains. 
based on 1960 tax return data. 


Estimates of typical dividends and realized capital gains and itemized deductions are 


2 After-tax income exceeds adjusted gross income for very high income-tax payers because 50 percent of the long- 
term capital gains, which constitute a high proportion of income for such taxpayers, is included in adjusted gross 
income under present law and 40 percent is included under the House bill. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis, Oct. 11, 1963. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, after these 
astounding statistics appeared in the 
Recor, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] received 
from Secretary Dillon a letter making 
certain comments upon the statistics in 
those tables. In his letter, Secretary Dil- 
lon seemed to be undertaking, although 
never quite doing so, to cast some dis- 
credit upon the statistics which he had 
supplied. I thought this was a rather 
strange, odd performance. In any event, 
in the letter which he addressed to the 
junior Senator from Virginia, Secretary 
Dillon expressed some fondness for the 
tables and statistics which he had sup- 
plied to two of our distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator Dovucias and Senator 
SMATHERS. 

But upon studying the tables supplied 
to them, I find that they reveal substan- 
tially the same thing. So the statistics 
which Secretary Dillon furnished me 
cannot be very wrong, if the statistics 
which he furnished to Senator DOUGLAS 
and Senator SMATHERS are correct. I 
accept the statistics furnished by the 
Treasury in all three instances as correct. 

It is rather astounding that even ac- 
cording to the table supplied to Senator 
SMATHERS by Secretary Dillon, a tax- 
payer with an income of $2 million a year 
would pay only 1844 percent of his real- 
ized income in taxes. This table some- 
how omitted reference to a typical tax- 
payer having $1 million a year adjusted 
gross income that was a part of the table 
furnished to me. It does refer to a tax- 
payer having $700,000 a year income and 
also to a taxpayer having $2 million a 
year income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes have expired. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, does 
time remain on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The table furnished to 
Senator SmaTHers has been printed in 
the record of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. If Senators will re- 
fer to it, they will find that it contains 
the astounding result that a taxpayer 
having an income of $2 million a year, 
with a high proportion of capital gains, 
would pay 18% percent of his realized 
income in taxes, and that a taxpayer 
having $700,000 a year income—a quite 
affluent person by most standards 
would pay only 18.1 percent of his real- 
ized income in taxes. 

So whether we argue about 18.1 per- 
cent for a taxpayer having an income of 
$700,000 a year, a tax payment of 15.9 
percent of realized income by a taxpayer 
having an adjusted gross income of $1 
million a year, or a tax payment of 18% 
percent by the taxpayer with $2 million 
per year income, we cannot look our fel- 
low men squarely in the eye, in my opin- 
ion, and say that we will be dealing 
fairly and equitably with the average 
citizen, when taxpayers having these 
enormous incomes will be paying only 
these small percentage amounts of their 
realized income. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
letter which I have addressed to the dis- 
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tinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 20, 1964. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
5241 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WI1LIs: I can’t tell you how delighted 
I am that you took note of my brief remarks 
on the floor last Tuesday concerning one 
aspect of the tax bill, H.R. 8363. It would 
certainly make for a more meaningful debate 
on the bill when the measure does reach the 
floor next month if more of our colleagues 
would begin to familiarize themselves with 
the inequities of this iniquitous legislation, 

The letter you received from Secretary 
Dillion, and which you inserted in the Recorp 
for January 15, on page 483, under the head- 
ing “Tax Reform,” comments on my observa- 
tion that the “typical” taxpayer having an 
adjusted gross income of $1 million per year 
would pay, under the terms of the bill, a 
rate of only 15.9 percent of his realized in- 
come. The source of these statistics was the 
Treasury Department. I note with interest 
that the Secretary appears to be trying to 
repudiate the statistics furnished me by his 
own Office. This is a somewhat strained, odd 
performance, 

To begin with, Secretary Dillon states in 
effect that there is no such thing as a “typi- 
cal” taxpayer when one mingles with the 
denizens of the rarefied atmosphere where 
those with adjusted gross income in excess 
of $100,000 orbit grandly around the world of 
us lesser folk. It was the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in furnishing me the statistics I used, 
which coined the term typical“ to illustrate 
the taxpayer who paid a rate characteristic 
of the various income classifications running 
up to $1 million of adjusted gross income. 
The term is not mine. It is the Treasury’s. 

Is there, in fact, any such thing as a 
“typical” million dollar income man? This 
depends on one's idea of what the term 
“typical” both denotes and connotes.. There 
are wide variations among individuals of all 
income levels, of course, but there are some 
things one can say about the people who 
are so affluent as to have an income of a 
million dollars or more per year. 

First, based on an examination of 1961 
income tax returns, there were 398 of them 
during that year. Their tribe, like Abou 
ben Adam's, increases. This is an increase 
of 92 over 1960. There were only about half 
as many (201) in 1954. At the rate we are 
going and with passage of the tax bill, we 
may soon reach the 1929 pattern of mal- 
distribution of income which led to the 
great depression. 

Second, well over 60 percent of the income 
realized by these million-dollar-per-year 
people comes from capital gains, and about 
95 percent comes from capital gains and divi- 
dends together. In my book this is un- 
earned income, and ought to be heavily, not 
lightly, taxed. 

Third, most of these people are taxed at 
effective rates well below 30 percent, regard- 
less of which individual one might settle on 
as typical.“ and the tax bill will tax these 
people even more lightly. 

Secretary Dillon seems now to dislike the 
table he furnished me, but he reiterates his 
fondness for certain tables furnished Sen- 
ator Doucias, which appear in the Finance 
Committee hearings beginning on page 278, 
and others which the Secretary furnished 
Senator SMaTHERs, and which appear in the 
hearings on page 2660. Should I feel 
slighted? 

What do these tables show? Those fur- 
nished Senator Dovctas’ show that the 
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“median effective tax rate” for those having 
adjusted gross incomes between $1 and $2 
million in 1959 was 23.8 percent, for those 
with adjusted gross incomes between $2 and 
$5 million it was 24.6 percent, and for those 
above $5 million 23.7 percent. The effective 
tax rate for 75 percent of all taxpayers who 
had “amended gross income” (that is, ad- 
justed gross income plus the 50 percent of 
capital gains excluded on the income tax 
return) of $1 million or more was less than 
30 percent in 1959. 

The figures I used, and which were, I re- 
iterate, furnished me by the Treasurer, were 
based on 1960 income tax return data, and 
on the formula contained in the tax bill, 
H.R. 8363, as passed by the House. The bill, 
of course, lowers the effective tax rate for 
these people, whether one refers to the 
“average,” “median,” or “typical” taxpayer 
in this group. 

Secretary Dillon also seems to prefer the 
statistics he furnished Senator SMATHERS. 
What do these happier, in the eyes of Mr. 
Dillon, statistics show? They show that 
“hypothetical” taxpayers can vary their effec- 
tive rates tremendously by shifting from 
ordinary income to capital gains. This is 
hardly news. 

But Secretary Dillon sets great store by 
one of these tables, which shows effective 
tax rates for the rich and very rich, and how 
these rates vary according to whether these 
typical Dives’ incomes come from just a 
little capital gains or a lot of capital gains. 

In the real world of high income individ- 
uals, we know that the percentage of capital 
gains is high. It is well over 60 percent on 
the average. At any rate, these tables show 
varying rates according to whether the indi- 
vidual received a high, medium, or low pro- 
portion of his income in the form of capital 
gains. 

For some reason, these tables skip the mil- 
lion-dollar man, about whom I have been 
talking, and jump from the $700,000 man to 
the $2 million man. Is there any reason to 
dislike the ordinary millionaire? So far as 
I know, he is an admirable fellow. 

At any rate, the $2-million-per-year man, 
with income consisting of a high propor- 
tion of capital gains, would pay only 18.5 
percent of his realized income in taxes 
under this iniquitous tax bill. Now mind 
you, WILIS. this is from the table which 
Secretary Dillon furnished to Senator 
SMaTHERS. Small comfort. Well, then take 
a look at the $700,000 man. He would pay 
only 18.1 percent. Perhaps the “typical” 
million dollar man I have been talking 
about, who would pay about 16 percent 
under the bill, is close to reality after all. 

We are not told by the Treasury prestidig- 
itators just how much of this hypothetical 
$2 million man's income consists of capital 
gains and how much consists of other in- 
come for which he must find other dodges 
and gimmicks to escape taxation. But we 
do know that in actuality the total capital 
gain for all recipients of $2 million to $5 
million of “amended gross income” in 1959 
was 70.4 percent of that income. I think 
this is a high proportion. 

Whether these very rich will pay a tax 
rate of 15.9 percent, 18.1 percent, or 30 per- 
cent on their realized income—and I as- 
sure you this latter figure is high for most of 
them—can any of us look our ordinary fel- 
low man in the eye and tell him that by the 
passage of this Dillon tax bill we will have 
made our tax structure more equitable? 

And, by the way, WI kus, at no place in any 
of these calculations do tax exempt intérest, 
oil and gas depletion, or intangible drilling 
cost allowances, enter into my calculations 
or the Secretary's. Adding in such income, 
which is very real even if untaxed, would, of 
course, make the effective rates even lower 
for these affluent members of our only par- 
tially affluent society. 
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I do appreciate your interest and the de- 
gree of your concern for fairness for the mass 
of our people in tax matters. 

I appreciate also your insertion of Secre- 
tary Dillon’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I solicit your support for 
amendments to make this bill more equi- 
table. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 


f 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2214) to amend the 
International Development Association 
Act to authorize the United States to 
participate in an increase in the resources 
of the International Development As- 
sociation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon to recommit the bill. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name 
was called). On this vote, I have a live 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY ], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrs1corr], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bark! is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE]. If present and 
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voting, the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burnicx] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “nay,” and the 
panei from Mississippi would vote 
& ea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ME- 
CHEM], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunDT], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Towerl, and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. MECHEM ] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
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would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 3 Leg.] 

YEAS—30 
Allott Ellender McClellan 
Beall Ervin Miller 
Bennett Fong Morse 
Boggs Goldwater Prouty 
Byrd, Va Gore Russell 
Cannon Hickenlooper Simpson 
Carlson Hruska Symington 
Cotton Johnston Talmadge 
Curtis Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, Del. 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Hayden McNamara 
Anderson Hill Metcalf 
Bartlett Inouye Monroney 
Brewster Jackson Moss 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Muskie 
Case Keating Nelson 
Clark Kuchel Pastore 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dodd Long, La. Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Smith 
Fulbright McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hart McGovern 
Hartke McIntyre 

NOT VOTING—33 

Bayh Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Bible Kennedy Robertson 
Burdick Magnuson Saltonstall 
Church McGee Scott 
Dominick Mechem Sparkman 
Eastland Morton Stennis 
Edmondson Mundt Tower 
Engle Neuberger Walters 
Gruening Pearson Yarborough 
Holland Pell Young, N. Dak. 
Humphrey Randolph Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Morse’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the mo- 
tion to recommit was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
many Senators are in the Chamber, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
what is the schedule of business for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
we complete the pending business today, 
it is the intention of the leadership to go 
over until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday, 
at which time the business will be the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], Senate 
Resolution 89. 

That is about the best I can see at the 
moment. The committees are meeting, 
and there is not too much on the cal- 
endar. 


INCREASE IN RESOURCES OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEVELOMPENT AS- 
SOCIATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2214) to amend the Inter- 
national Development Association Act to 
authorize the United States to participate 
in an increase in the resources of the 
International Development Association. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am ready to yield back the remainder of 
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my time, if the opponents are, so as to 
have a vote on the bill immediately. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the bill having been yielded back, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EAsTLAxp ], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym] is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [(Mr. EDMOND- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
NING]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Alaska would vote 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorpaN]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No.4 Leg.] 

YEAS—38 
Aiken Carlson Dodd 
Anderson Case Douglas 
Bartlett Church Fong 
Boggs Clark Fulbright 
Brewster Cooper Hart 


Hartke ng, Mo. Moss 
Hayden Mansfield Muskie 

McCarthy Nelson 
Inouye McGovern Pastore 
Jackson McIntyre Proxmire 
Javits McNamara Smith 
Keating Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Kuchel Monroney 

NAYS—31 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Beall Gore Prouty 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, Va Hruska Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Smathers 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long, La. Thurmond 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Mechem 
Ervin Miller 
NOT VOTING—31 
Bayh Kennedy Saltonstall 
Bible Magnuson Scott 
Burdick McGee Sparkman 
Dominick Morton Stennis 
Eastland Mundt Tower 
Edmondson Neuberger Walters 
Engle Pearson Yarborough 
Gruening Pell Young, N. Dak. 
Holland Randolph Young, Ohio 

Humphrey Ribicoff 
Jordan, N.C. Robertson 


So the bill (S. 2214) was passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the International Development Associa- 
tion Act (22 U.S.C. 284e) is amended by re- 
designating subsections (b) and (c) as sub- 
sections (c) and (d) and by adding a new 
subsection (b) as follows: 

„%) The United States Governor is here- 
by authorized (1) to vote for an increase in 
the resources of the Association and (2) to 
agree on behalf of the United States to con- 
tribute to the Association the sum of $312 
million, both as recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Directors, in a report dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1963, to the Board of Governors of the 
Association. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, $312 million to provide the United 
States share of the increase in the resources 
of the Association.” 

Sec. 2. Redesignated subsection (o) of sec- 
tion 7 of the International Development As- 
sociation Act is amended by striking from 
the first sentence the words “, after paying 
the requisite part of the subscription of the 
United States in the Association required to 
be made under the articles,” and by striking 
from the third sentence the words “of the 
subscription of the United States”, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider a nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph W. Barr, of Indiana, to 
be member of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a pleasure for me to urge 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Joseph W. Barr as a member of the 
Board of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mr. Barr would bring to this position 
a happy combination of experience and 
ability. 

He is a businessman and a good one. 
He understands the problems of busi- 
ness through experience as treasurer of 
the O. L. Barr Grain Co. of Indiana, the 
Barr Development, and the American 
Theater Corp. of Illinois, and as execu- 
tive vice president of Merz Engineering 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Barr is a former Member of Con- 
gress, serving on committees which 
would increase his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the problems he will en- 
counter on the FDIC Board. 

Mr. Barr is impartial as regards bank- 
ing. He is regarded as a skilled media- 
tor—one who has a splendid record of 
bringing adverse groups together. 

In my experience with him, I have 
found him to be highly ethical, another 
prime consideration for the position for 
which he has been nominated. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Barr would 
be an ideal selection for member of the 
FDIC Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate Res- 
olution 89, providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain conditions. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, one of 
my most respected friends in the U.S. 
Senate is PETER H. Dominick, from my 
neighboring State of Colorado. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1962 and, in my 
judgment, will be serving Colorado here 
in the Senate for several decades because 
he has demonstrated that his fast, tough 
mind, which is seasoned with wisdom 
and understanding, can cope with the 
problems of America and her people. 
Few persons are as effective in represent- 
ing their constituents as is Senator 
Dominick. 

On January 16, 1964, Senator DOMI- 
wick delivered to the Air War College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in Montgomery, 
Ala., the finest speech on our national 
security policy that I have ever read. 
This excellent speech deserves the at- 
tention of every American. And, in my 
opinion, it should be required reading 
for all the officials of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

Recognizing that the United States 
and the entire free world faces the most 
serious challenge in our history, Senator 
Dominick stated: 

With American arms and personnel de- 
ployed throughout the world we have suf- 
fered one revérse after another. We have 
the firepower, we have the manpower, but 
whether we have the willpower to meet this 
menace is still doubtful. The fact of the 
matter is that we have not dedicated our- 
selves to a long range relentless struggle with 
the worldwide Communist conspiracy de- 
spite the fact that this conspiracy has long 
since declared war upon us. 


In this well-prepared statement Sena- 
tor Dominick points with alarm at those 
Americans who believe the totalitarian- 
ism of the Communist state is gradually 
disappearing and that the leaders of the 
worldwide Communist movement are 
mellowing and he calls them the wishful 
thinkers, the apologists, and the “don’t- 
rock-the-boat” personalities of our so- 
ciety. Then, with realism and logic he 
presents several constructive steps that 
need to be taken if we are to develop a 
meaningful and consistent national se- 
curity policy. 

In his excellent speech Senator Dom- 
INIcK makes an eloquent plea for us to 
embark upon a crusade for freedom: 

We must marshal all the spiritual, philo- 
sophical, and personal resources of this Na- 
tion and all who will join us in—an irreyo- 
cable commitment to labor unceasingly to- 
ward the unveiling of the real meaning of 
the Communist conspiracy—the consistency 
of our dedication to the right of self-deter- 
mination for every country, and the will- 
power to use force if necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have this speech by Senator 
Perer H. Dominick printed at this point 
in the Recorp so that it might be used 
as a guideline by all those Americans 
who seek freedom for the individual in 
this country and the-world. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONE REPUBLICAN’sS VIEW OF OUR NATIONAL 
SECURITY POLICY 


(Address by Senator PETER H. DoMINIcK) 


It is certainly an honor and a privilege for 
me to participate in the series of discussions 
you have been holding here at the Air War 
College for the past 2 months. The topic, 
“Formulation of National Security Policy,” 
is one with which we are and must be deeply 
concerned regardless of rank, occupation, or 
political party. A mistake in this field could 
be as catastrophic for me as for you and 
for our families as well as for us. Disagree- 
ments are bound to occur, but the extent of 
the disagreement over security policy has in- 
creased in geometric proportion over the last 
3 years. It is only fair to ask why this has 
occurred and whether it is a political dif- 
ference or a more fundamental schism. 

The answers are often clouded by news 
analysts, political reporters, and differences 
in governmental philosophy. But it is evi- 
dent that the flood of suggestions for de- 
fense policies originate from one main root. 

The United States and the entire free world 
face the most serious challenge in our his- 
tory. The placecards change, but the basic 
story remains the same. The Communists 
are on the move in Vietnam, in Panama, in 
Ghana, in Zanzibar, in Indonesia, in Europe, 
and in almost any area one selects—probing, 
attacking, slugging forward two steps and 
then withdrawing one. As fast as an offset 
is found for one attack, another is started 
somewhere else in the globe. 

And with American arms and personnel 
deployed throughout the world we have suf- 
fered one reverse after another. We have 
the firepower, we have the manpower, but 
whether we have the willpower to meet this 
menace is still doubtful. The fact of the 
matter is that we have not dedicated our- 
selves to a long-range relentless struggle with 
the worldwide Communist conspiracy despite 
the fact that this conspiracy has long since 
declared all-out war upon us. 

With few exceptions, we have bent over 
backward time and time again to ration- 
alize and make excuses for the behavior of 
the Communists because we have so desper- 
ately wanted to preserve the peace. We have 
somehow become so confused as a nation 
that it has become fashionable in some cir- 
cles to promote philosophies sympathetic 
with unilateral disarmament in the dream 
that the Communists would follow suit. 
Nonsense. 

It is time we faced up to reality. The con- 
flict facing us today cannot be placed in the 
usual historical frame or reference and 
defies comparison with previous conflicts. 
We are no longer in a power struggle be- 
tween nations vying for increased trade 
routes, land mass or economic power as their 
ultimate objectives. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of national honor having been impugned 
or of expropriation of capital assets. The 
struggle facing us transcends contemporary 
political figures; it knows no geographical 
boundaries nor is it associated with any 
special racial or ethnic group. It is no 
longer a simple case of the “damnyankee” 
against “Johnny Reb,” or of the “doughboy” 
fighting the “Hun.” We are faced with a 
worldwide ideological conspiracy which, in 
order to survive, must destroy the demo- 
cratic nations of the world and the free- 
doms they represent. If we lose this one, 
there will be no reestablishment of a free 
society. There will only be communism. 
Not Soviet communism, nor Chinese com- 
munism, nor even American communism. 
There will only be communism. That is the 
nature of our opponent; single-minded, re- 
lentless, determined and uninhibited by any 
rules or regulations. 
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Over the past 18 years the Communist con- 
spiracy, primarily directed from the Soviet 
Union has made remarkable gains. In Eu- 
rope it has achieved absolute control over 
Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Estonia and others. In 
Asia it has taken over control of the hundreds 
of millions of people on the Chinese main- 
land, has usurped by force the Mongolian and 
Tibetan states as well, has invaded and con- 
quered North Vietnam and has de facto con- 
trol in Laos. It is still moving and increasing 
its strength in South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Burma, and Indonesia. In Africa it has al- 
ready made significant, if not vital inroads 
into Ghana and newly emerged Zanzibar, 
not to mention the questionable status of 
Algeria, Syria and Egypt. Even in the West 
ern Hemisphere its constant probes and ag- 
gressions have borne fruit in Cuba, British 
Guiana, Brazil, and others. We are now 
faced with problems in Panama where we 
find Communists agitating and inciting riots 
aimed at driving us out of the Canal Zone. 

During the same 18 years the frontiers of 
freedom have not progressed significantly. 
Those of us who cherish freedom in the 
world seem to be finding it more and more 
difficult just to decide what we are trying to 
do, let alone extend the frontiers. We ap- 
pear to be floundering and without direc- 
tion. We are in a period of what might be 
called our “fire drill diplomacy” where we 
race from one hot spot to another attempt- 
ing to placate whoever is making new de- 
mands upon us. 

Certainly our policy has not been consist- 
ent in all parts of the world. For example, 
we not only tripped all over ourselves in a 
pellmell rush to recognize the military 
junta which overthrew and assassinated the 
elected rulers of South Vietnam, but we en- 
couraged and perhaps even materially aided 
the conspirators. Yet at the same time we 
withheld recognition of a military junta in 
the Dominican Republic. Both military 
juntas claimed the incumbent rulers they 
had overthrown were not waging a vigorous 
enough battle against the Communists. Ad- 
mittedly the situations are not perfectly 
analogous. Outstanding similarities do exist 
however, and the inconsistency of our na- 
tional policy toward such situations causes 
many of us to be deeply concerned. 

Another more recent example, which lacks 
the drama of a coup d'etat but has achieved 
equal recognition, is the sale of surplus 
American wheat to the Soviets on the one 
hand, and guaranteeing the Russian credit 
in order to make the sales, while grumbling 
over the British sale of buses to Cuba. We 
can hardiy be expected to appreciate the 
actions of the Bitish in this case but to com- 
plain is clearly a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. 

This inconstancy of purpose is, I believe, 
one of the most serious shortcomings in our 
attempt to achieve a lasting national se- 
curity policy. We cannot forever depend 
upon sheer military musclepower and for- 
eign aid handouts for national survival. 
Our enemy will not allow us the privilege of 
always playing our strong suit. Like the 
excellent poker player he is, he will bluff, 
raise the ante, throw in a hand occasionally, 
call a misdeal or use any other tactic, legal 
or otherwise, to wear us down and then slam 
into our weaknesses. He is not interested in 
anything but our obliteration as a society 
based upon democratic principles and ideals. 
He has this as his national security policy. 
And since our destruction is his ultimate 
goal he attacks on every front and on many 
different levels. We must therefore maintain 
adequate balance on all of the fronts and 
levels as a prerequisite for our own survival. 

Inconsistencies in our reaction to Com- 
munist moves throughout the world only 
play into Communist hands, for they under- 
mine the most important bond between our 
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allies and ourselves, that of mutual respect 
and trust. To react in Suez one way and 
Panama another is to place our most basic 
motives in question, and to hand to the 
Communists a propaganda weapon of the 
first magnitude, To be consistent a nation 
must have a clearly defined, recognized and 
accepted goal. It must be a realistic goal of 
desired future achievement upon which to 
base policy and program. It must consider 
matters as they exist in fact and not as we 
would like them to exist. This most careful 
and deliberate analysis of the true situation 
of the world and our position in it must 
consider as well our own historical inherit- 
ance and moral values. These latter re- 
quirements are of great importance for they 
preclude taking the easy road and force us to 
accept our responsibilities as the leader and 
last hope of the free world. 

What then is this goal and how does it 
contribute to the development of an effective 
and long lasting national security policy? 

In a word it is “freedom.” 

Freedom for every man, woman and child 
on the face of the earth to participate in full 
measure with all others in determining his 
own destiny. This is obviously an over- 
simplification, but a necessary one if we are 
to consider the alternative—and we must. 

The alternative -is lack of freedom, or 
slavery. Slavery is a term no longer in vogue, 
but it is nonetheless appropos for it aptly 
describes the position in which those lacking 
freedom find themselves. President Lincoln 
said a nation cannot exist half slave and half 
free. It must either be all slave or all free. 
By the same token a world cannot exist half 
slave and half free, even though that is the 
condition in which we find it today. 

If our goal is to be meaningful, a policy 
dedicated to its achievement has to evolve 
from an extremely practical examination of 
existing obstacles. The prime impediment to 
freedom is the oppressive, dictatorial char- 
acter of the Communist-controlled govern- 
ment. 

I am sure there are those who would dis- 
pute this point, and it is here that they 
first begin to depart from the cold, hard facts 
of the world as it is and see it as they wish 
to see it. Those who believe the totalitarian- 
ism of the Communist state is gradually dis- 
appearing and that the leaders of the world- 
wide Communist movement are mellowing 
are the wishful thinkers, the apologists, and 
the don't-rock-the-boat personalities of 
our society. Every society has been plagued 
by them as far back as recorded history can 
carry us. Sincerity and emotionalism be- 
come substitutes for realism and logic. They 
would have us believe the real menace in the 
world is our own stubbornness rather than 
the aggressive and unremitting belligerence 
of the Communists. 

In recognizing our own desires for peace 
and friendly relations they attribute the 
same desires to the Communists. They turn 
the other cheek to Communist duplicity, 
regardless of the frequency with which it is 
thrust in our face. Through some mecha- 
nism of mass introspection, they simultane- 
ously arrive at the conclusion that time and 
patience, spiced here and there with small 
concessions, will convert a fanatical, ruth- 
less communism into a benevolent society 
with which coexistence is not only possible, 
but desirable. These are the ostriches who 
have buried their heads deeply in the sands 
of their own wishful thinking. 

This then becomes the first critical point 
along the road to developing a realistic and 
consistent national security policy—the ac- 
ceptance of the Communist menace as the 
antithesis of individual freedom. If we 
hedge on that point; if we circumvent it; if 
we rationalize against it, then we are doomed 
to a hodgepodge or unrelated effort to con- 
tain outcroppings of violence here and there 
with no long-range goal in mind. 
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With the fractioning of interests within 
the free world and the simultaneous rift be- 
tween the Soviet and Chinese Communists, 
there is a tendency to deny the inevitability 
of the overall struggle between freedom and 
communism. This mistake if made can only 
lead to further losses by the free world, for 
the ideological unity of the Communist world 
will be maintained vis-a-vis the free world 
despite their differences on tactics in the 
struggle. 

By accepting the fact that a real and con- 
stant danger confronts us we take a giant 
step forward toward understanding the prob- 
lem and mobilizing our resources to meet it 
most effectively. 

Such a step can come none too soon for 
communism is sucking our lifeblood in 
every region of the world. In some areas, 
such as South Vietnam we are bleeding badly. 
In others, such as Berlin we have managed 
to stop the flow of blood, but the wound 
remains open and festering. In Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa the way of freedom hangs 
precariously in the balance. This clearly 
indicates to me the universality of the Com- 
munist menace, 

It means that the drive by communism for 
abolition of self-determination knows no 
permanent point of central control. There 
are Communist governments more firmly en- 
trenched and more militarily and economi- 
cally powerful than other Communist govern- 
ments, but there is no one focal point which 
if eliminated would halt the spread of com- 
munism, This then is the second critical 
point of recognition in the development of 
realistic and lasting national security policy. 
The realization that communism has no sin- 
gle source or origin, but is a spreading evil 
with no national boundaries is important. 
It is important because it lays bare the fact 
that a detente with one group of Communist 
conspirators, even if they could be trusted, 
has no binding effect upon a different group. 
It forces us to recognize the futility of believ- 
ing Communist encroachment is natural only 
to certain ethnic groups or areas of given 
socioeconomic or cultural conditions. 

The third critical point in the establish- 
ment of a winning national security policy is 
the commitment. The threatening force to 
our security must first be recognized and its 
nature established. The inevitability of con- 
stant confrontation on many levels then pre- 
sents itself and the possibility of full-scale 
hostilities becomes a consideration of magni- 
tude. Accepting these harsh realities and 
committing ourselves to the ultimate vic- 
tory of freedom is the only recourse short 
of slow dissolution through accommodation, 
appeasement and eventual collapse. 


If we are to emerge victorious from this 


epochal struggle, our commitment must be 
absolute and irrevocable. It must utilize 
every weapon available to us and appropriate 
to the situation. It will require the adroit 
application of economic and political power 
as well as military might. Just as there is 
no set boundary to communism there is no 
set battleground. In an age when so many 
Americans consider themselves and their 
Government the ultimate in sophistication, 
there is an alarming lack of desire to drive 
a hard bargain, economically, politically, or 
militarily. Commitment requires sacrifice 
as well as sophistication. 

Unfortunately it seems to me that the 
leadership of this Nation has not made an 
effort to convince the American people of the 
necessity of such a complete commitment. 
It has floundered along swatting gnats with 
canoe paddles and trying to shoot tigers with 
popguns. 

Consider just a handful of developments 
over the past 3 years. 

An invasion of Cuba, planned, organized, 
financed and guaranteed by our Government 
turned into a fiasco of horror, shame and 
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everlasting embarrassment through lack of 
commitment. 

A city divided by a wall built in violation 
of all international and military agreements 
and erected in stages, starting with barbed 
wire, over a period of time, testing our com- 
mitment. 

The removal of missiles from Turkey and 
Italy under questionable circumstances only 
a few months after the Cuban missile crises. 
These missiles were removed only shortly 
after the administration stated they had no 
plans to remove them. These missiles were 
not only a physical symbol, but were a very 
practical reminder to the Soviet Communists 
of our commitment. 

The continuous exportation of trained 
Communist saboteurs and subversive agents 
from Cuba, not only into South and Central 
America, but halfway around the world to 
Zanzibar as well. 

There are other areas of the world that 
have, in recent years become test cases of 
our determination to stand firm in the face 
of communism. I am afraid to say that 
with but a few exceptions our political lead- 
ership has not shown the type of commit- 
ment referred to in this talk. 

The ineffectiveness of our approach to 
these problems has undoubtedly placed road- 
blocks in the way of those policies we do 
attempt to carry out. 

For example, much of the French resist- 
ance to the proposal to create a multilateral 
nuclear force within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is based 
upon a concern over the constancy of our 
commitment to come to the aid of Europe 
if she were under attack and we had been 
assured by the Communists that our own 
people would not be harmed if we withheld 
support. They also express concern over the 
wisdom of proposing a force which would 
either require several fingers on the launch 
button or would in the final analysis be un- 
der American control. Thus, rightly or 
wrongly, De Gaulle’s unwillingness to place 
the fate of France under the umbrella of 
American protection reflects his evaluation 
of our dependability and consistency of pur- 


Another area in which we appear to speak 
with unreliability is southeast Asia. Only 
a year or so ago the administration was pro- 
claiming to the world that Laos would never 
be abandoned by the free world. Yet we 
literally forced the anti-Communist Laotian 
government to form a new coalition govern- 
ment with the Communists by cutting off 
our foreign aid assistance until they acqui- 
esced. We hear little of Laos now, but the 
Communists have achieved their objective 
of halting anti-Communist activities of that 
tiny nation and of establishing attack-free 
bases for their infiltration of South Vietnam. 

If there is anyone who doubts the advisa- 
bility of our activities in Laos, one need 
only study the recent steps taken by the 
Cambodian Government to disassociate itself 
from us, and the rapidly increasing activity 
of Burma to follow suit. 

The United States we think of is the 
United States of unblinking resolution 
against communism—the United States 
moving into Korea, the Formosa Straits, 
Lebanon, the Berlin airlift, and the initial 
phases of the Cuban missile crisis. This is 
not, however, the United States seen by those 
whose very survival may be frittered away by 
some enlightened sophisticates at a confer- 
ence table at which the affected party may 
not even be present. 

The United States they see is one which 
talks of mutual desires with the Commu- 
nists for a just and lasting peace while 
Soviet ships carry weapons to Cuba; or one 
that refuses to sell surplus wheat to Com- 
munist Cuba while it falls all over itself 
to sell the same thing to Communist Russia. 
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They see a nation which apparently recog- 
nizes the existence of the Communist men- 
ace but has classified some types of com- 
munism as tolerable and others intolerable, 
They wonder what criteria is used in assign- 
ing a Communist nation a tolerance level, 
and whether we will stand behind our com- 
mitments. 

How then can we reverse this trend? 

We can reverse it by embarking upon a cru- 
sade for freedom. We must marshal all 
the spiritual, philosophical and personal re- 
sources of this Nation and all who will join 
us to an irrevocable commitment to labor 
unceasingly toward the unveiling of the real 
meaning of the Communist conspiracy, the 
consistency of our dedication to the right 
of self-determination for every country, and 
the willpower to use force if necessary. 

Such goals require utilization of every 
technique imaginable. The full force of 
our economic power should be brought to 
bear in the struggle whenever and wherever 
the opportunity arises. For every Commu- 
nist demand uttered over the conference 
table a multitude of free world demands 
should be returned. Psychological warfare, 
utilizing the same Pavlovian techniques on 
a national scale they have used so success- 
fully, should be adopted. 

We should stop being apologetic about our 
national wealth and initiate position steps, 
which will soon be recognized by friend and 
foe as a strong, united, and determined na- 
tion on the march. Of the many areas of 
possible action, I suggest we start with the 
following steps: 

1. Make known through our national lead- 
ers in government, labor, business, and the 
professions a ringing determination to have 
Russian, Chinese, East European, southeast 
Asian and other children grow up under free- 
dom's banner instead of the hammer and 
sickle, 

2. Bring about the institution of centers 
of greatly increased dissemination of the 
principles for which we and the free world 
stand, based upon regulation of government 
by people and not regulation of people by 
government, 

3. Create a Foreign Service Academy de- 
signed not only to give all Americans go- 
ing abroad in Federal positions the best pos- 
sible instruction, but also to teach them the 
techniques of and the soft points in com- 
munism. Such an academy could also be- 
come a focal point of the principles for which 
all freemen are crusading. 

4. Schedule immediate meetings of the 
free world countries to work out agreed 
policies to eliminate trade with Communist 
governments. 

5. Eliminate all American foreign aid to 
Communist governments of any variety. 

6. Work toward an agreement under which 
our allies will take over a much larger share 
of the defense of Europe and aid to under- 
developed countries. 

7. Shift the present emphasis in our space 
programs to give greater development to 
military space defense systems. 

8. Actively encourage the millions of free- 
dom-loving people in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas to resist communism. 

9. Most importantly, put this spirit to 
work in the country and in the Government. 
Reduce Federal domestic and wasteful de- 
fense spending, cut taxes and permit the 
people of this country to regain control of 
their government and take over respon- 
sibility closer to home. Rekindle the “puri- 
tan ethic,” wholesome patriotism and the 
realization that solvency and security are 
indivisible. 

10. Let the leadership of this great Nation 
inspire its citizens and the rest of the world 
with its quest for establishing, on a world- 
wide basis, man's most sacred and most 
fragile earthly possession—individual free- 
dom. 
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If we can plant both feet firmly on that 
road, we will have established an enduring 
national security policy. 


THE ARAB WORLD VERSUS ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times of this morning there 
is an editorial entitled “The Arab World 
Versus Israel.” Commenting upon the 
plans of 13 Arab States which have just 
met in Cairo to turn all of their joint 
armaments and other preparations 
against Israel, it declares that these 
states are set on a collision course. 

I do not want to see our Government 
caught by surprise again, as it was in 
Panama. Here is notice written large 
upon the wall as to what is likely to 
occur with respect to the planned diver- 
sion of Jordan waters. I hope the 
United States will be forewarned with 
respect to its policies in Arab capitals, 
its policy toward President Nasser, its 
policy in the United Nations, and that 
it will push hard now to head off this 
threatened collision. 

The New York Times editorial sug- 
gests the possibility of an international 
agreement for use of Jordan waters. 


This is entirely practical and was the. 


essence of the Johnston plan. Congress 
has suggested that the United States not 
give aid, including food aid, to President 
Nasser unless we are sure he is not pre- 
paring for war against Israel or other 
nations in the Middle East. Senators 
such as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] who is present, my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keatrnc] and other 
Senators have joined in that request. 

There is the possibility of action in 
the U.N., which should not wait until 
there is armed attack, when the whole 
world could be put into flames, because 
we have not taken notice of the warning. 

Therefore, I urge the State Depart- 
ment to give attention to the Middle 
East in terms of the warning that the 
Arab States are set on a collision course. 
They may very well be. We hope not. 
But certainly no power like this country 
should do anything but take this warn- 
ing to heart and act on the basis of it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial to which I have referred printed 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe ARAB WORLD Versus ISRAEL 

The kings and presidents of the 13 hither- 
to feuding Arab States have concluded their 
Cairo summit meeting with a remarkable 
display of unity and have agreed on long- 
range plans for joint military and economic 
action against Israel. To close ranks for such 
action they have agreed to end their own 
quarrels, to silence their propaganda against 
one another, to restore diplomatic relations 
with one another where broken, and to settle 
their differences in amicable compromises. 

These agreements are still in principle 
only. Many similar Arab unity agreements 
have foundered in the past. But the Cairo 
agreements go farther than any previous 
ones. They embrace the whole Arab world 
of 100 million people and thereby revive 
President Nasser’s dream of an Arab empire 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Persian 
Gulf. Indeed, in the interest of that dream, 
President Nasser set Arab unity above anti- 
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Israel hostility and rejected Syrian demands 
for stronger immediate action that could 
only lead to another Arab debacle, as in 1948. 

The Cairo agreements can therefore be re- 
garded as moderate for the present. Insofar 
as they tend to restore peace among the 
Arabs themselves they can even be welcome, 
especially if they really end the Yemen war 
and the Algerian-Moroccan border dispute. 
But if carried out, they portend trouble for 
the future. They establish a unified military 
command under an Egyptian general to pre- 
pare for war if Israel interferes with a joint 
Arab project to divert the headwaters of the 
Jordan River, a project ostensibly for Arab 
use but primarily to dry up the river and 
deprive Israel of essential water. 

Israel, of course, has no intention either 
to abandon its own irrigation projects or to 
permit any interference with them. The two 
sides are thus set on a collision course. The 
only way out of it would seem to be a return 
to the Eric Johnston plan for a kind of TVA 
on the Jordan for the benefit of all riparian 
states. This plan, sponsored by the United 
States and the United Nations, was endorsed 
by technical experts of both sides but was 
wrecked by politics. Israel accepted it with 
some reservations, but the Arabs rejected it 
by refusing to recognize Israel as a party 
to it. Both the United States and the U.N. 
are pledged to prevent an armed clash in 
the Middle East and the time for preventive 
statesmanship is now. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The proposal of the 
Israelis to take water from Lake Ti- 
berias to bring life to the Negev Desert 
is one that will be of help not only to 
Israel but also to the Arab nations in 
that area. After the water is taken, we 
should direct our efforts to providing 
irrigation for the Arab nations in that 
area. If this is done it will bring an 
improvement in life not only to the Is- 
raelis but also to the Arabs. I join the 
Senator from New York in what he has 
just said. 

Mr. JAVITS. It reminds us of Eric 
Johnston, who had a remarkable plan 
for this purpose, which everybody ac- 
cepted, but which was frustrated solely 
on political grounds, because the Arab 
States want to cut off their nose to spite 
their face. 

A great nation like ours should not 
stand by and see this done. It should 
not be done. This Nation should exer- 
cise its policies to see that it does not 
happen. It is not often that we get 
notice. Here is notice. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself completely with the elo- 
quent remarks of my colleague and sin- 
cerely hope that our Department of State 
will seize this opportunity to try to bring 
the powers together to enhance the 
chances of peace in the Middle East. 

The one issue on which Nasser and 
his cohorts are able to unite is enmity 
toward Israel. How much better it would 
be if the leaders of the Arab world would 
devote their energy and resources to 
projects to help their people rather than 
to inflame hate and hostility. 

Israel’s plan to transform the barren 
Negev into a fertile land deserves not 
only a commendation but support and 
protection. Certainly we must take 
steps now to change the “collision” 
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course depicted in the New York Times 
editorial and make every effort to induce 
the Arab countries not to interfere with 
Israel’s attempt to improve the lot of 
its people. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments will begin hearings 
on a number of proposals to alter the 
present line of Presidential succession. 
I have agreed to testify before the sub- 
committee, and since my intention is to 
deal at that time with the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of 
the proposals on their merits, I am not 
going into them in any great detail to- 
day. However, I would like to devote a 
few moments to furthering the dialog 
between former Vice President Nixon 
and myself concerning the plan to elect 
two Vice Presidents of the United States, 
which is a plan embodied within the 
proposal I have offered. 

As I indicated earlier, Mr. Nixon, ap- 
pearing on the CBS Reports telecast, 
“The Crisis of Presidential Succession” 
on January 8, expressed disapproval of 
the plan for two Vice Presidents on the 
ground that “it would downgrade the 
office of Vice President at a time that it 
just has received the stature that the 
second office of the land should have.” 
At the time, Mr. Nixon did not amplify 
upon this, but in an extremely lucid arti- 
cle in the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 18, entitled, We Need a Vice 
President Now,” Mr. Nixon added “that 
the major disadvantage of this novel pro- 
posal” for two Vice Presidents “is that by 
dividing the already limited functions of 
the office, we would be downgrading the 
Vice Presidency at a time when it is 
imperative that we add to its prestige 
and importance.” 

Because the television program re- 
ferred to and Mr. Nixon’s Saturday 
Evening Post article are, in my judg- 
ment, significant contributions to the 
growing literature on the problems of 
Presidential succession and warrant the 
attention of public officials and citizens 
alike, I ask unanimous consent that 
the transcript of the telecast and Mr. 
Nixon’s article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CBS Reports “THE CRISIS OF PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION” JANUARY 8, 1964 

Reporters: Eric Sevareid, Harry Reasoner, 
Roger Mudd; producer: Gene De Poris; ex- 
ecutive producer: Fred W. Friendly. 

BILL LEONARD. In our century, two Presi- 
dents, Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. El- 
senhower—lived through the uncertainties of 
Presidential succession and disability and 
attempted positive measures to correct them. 
Their willingness and that of former Vice 
President Nixon to share that sense of his- 
tory and that sense of urgency makes to- 
night's CBS Reports possible. 

Eric SEVAREID. In the past 19 years, five 
men have occupied the Presidency of the 
United States and each has had his tenure 
of office affected, either by sudden death, 
prolonged illness, assassination, or attempted 
assassination. The 32d President. 
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JOHN Day: We interrupt this program to 
bring you a special news bulletin from CBS 
World News. A press association has just 
announced that President Roosevelt is dead. 
The President died of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
All we know so far is that the President died 
at Warm Springs, in Georgia. 

Mr. Sxvaxzw. The 32d President. 

REPORTER. CBS presents a special report 
on today’s unsuccessful attempt on the life 
of President Truman. 

CHARLES COLLINGWOOD. Two armed as- 
sallants were shot down outside the Blair 
House, in Washington, which is the Presi- 
dent's residence, this afternoon after a furi- 
ous gun battle. The two men approached 
the Blair House from either side and rushed 
for the steps leading to the door. The Presi- 
dent was inside. The gunmen opened fire 
as they ran. White House policemen and 
Secret Service agents immediately engaged 
them. In the ensuing battle, both the as- 
sailants were cut down. 

Mr. Sxvanzw. The 34th President. 

ANNOUNCER: President Eisenhower suf- 
fered a mild heart attack at the summer 
White House in Denver and was taken to 
the nearby Fitzsimons Army Hospital for 
treatment. 

James Haccerry. From the original onset, 
at 2:45 a.m. Saturday morning, the Presi- 
dent has withstood the attack well. At this 
time, there are no complications. 

Mr. Sevarer. The 35th President. 

WALTER CRONKITE. From Dallas, Tex., the 
flash, apparently official—President Kennedy 
died at 1 p.m., Central Standard Time. Two 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, some 38 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Sevarem. Of the 12 men who have 
held the office since 1900, only 2, Taft and 
Hoover have not had their administrations 
affected by natural death, assassination, or 
disability. In all our history, this Nation 
has been led 13 percent of the time 
by persons not elected to the Presidency. In 
1964, the man a heartbeat away from the 
most powerful office in the world is the 72- 
year-old Speaker of the House, a Congress- 
man with very little international experi- 
ence. The next in line after him is the 86- 
year-old President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, on the right. The shots that rang out 
in Dallas on November 22 have again 
dramatized our agonizing constitutional and 
legislative problem: the urgent, unfinished 
business of the Presidency. The great flaw 
in the constitution is, that when a Presi- 
dent is disabled, the course of action is not 
clear and certain. A great legislative weak- 
ness is that if a Vice President becomes Pres- 
ident, then himself dies, the present course 
of action, while legal, is deeply disturbing to 
many and possibly very dangerous. 

Dwicut D. Ersennowen. I think that now 
is a time for all of us to study it very in- 
tensively. We've just had this great tragedy. 
We came out of our state possibly of shock 
and disbelief, but now it is time to do some- 
thing that common sense determines is the 
best way to keep our Government functioning 
without the possibility of great confusion 
right in the point of crisis. 

RICHARD Nixon. We hear a lot these days 
about defending the United States of America 
against surprise attack. We remember the 
Cuban missile crisis. You can't afford a pe- 
riod not only of 14 months, even of 14 days 
or 14 hours, when no finger is on the trigger. 

Harry S. Truman. I don’t think, in the 
enormous emergency that we would be faced 
with under the circumstances if the Presi- 
dent did become disabled, that we can wait 
much longer in meeting the problem. We 
must face it and solve it, or else we could 
find ourselves in an extremely grave situa- 
tion if we continue to leave it to chance. 

ANNOUNCER. The crisis of Presidential suc- 
cession: An examination of the double di- 
lemma involving our highest office—what 
happens when the President is disabled and 
who should stand in the line of succession 
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beyond the Vice President? Here now is Eric 
Sevareid. 

Mr. Sxvanzw. Good evening. History has 
been trying to tell us something about the 
Vice-Presidency. The office was added as an 
afterthought to the Constitution, which as a 
document has been called the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” But by the 
time the Founding Fathers got around to the 
Vice-Presidency they were weary and im- 
patient and the flaws of their haste have 
haunted us ever since. 

This is the desk of the first Vice President 
of the United States, John Adams, who hated 
the job and, writing to his wife, said, “My 
country has, in its wisdom, contrived for me 
the most insignificant office that ever the in- 
vention of man contrived or his imagination 
conceived.” Benjamin Franklin called the 
office, “Your superfluous Excellency.” The 26 
Senators who comprised the first Congress 
met here in Philadelphia. Vice President 
Thomas Jefferson also presided in this 
Chamber. Just down the stairs and across 
from the Liberty Bell is the hall where the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 hammered 
out the articles that created the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency. Actually, the Vice- 
Presidency was an afterthought that was 
hurried through in the closing moments of 
the Convention. Vice President John C. 
Calhoun thought so little of the job that, in 
1833, he resigned it to run for the Senate. 
In fact, nobody gave the Vice President's 
qualifications a second thought for the first 
51 years of the new Republic, and the Presi- 
dent’s health presented no constitutional 
problem. 

Then came the rollicking, boisterous cam- 
paign of 1840 and for the first time in Ameri- 
can history, death was to test the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The winning ticket in 1840 was “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too.” Tippecanoe was 
Gen. William Harrison, hero of the War of 
1812. His running mate was John Tyler, 
a States rights Democrat from Virginia. Har- 
rison, 68, the oldest man ever elected Presi- 
dent, caught cold at his inaugural and 1 
month later was on his way back to Ohio for 
burial. John Tyler was in Williamsburg 
when the news came. He managed to bor- 
row money for the trip and headed back to 
Washington. Tyler’s temporary headquarters 
was the lavish Brown’s Indian Hotel on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Here, on April 6, 1841, 
John Tyler, for the first time met the Cabi- 
net that was dominated by Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster. Last week, in Independence, 
Mo., a descendant of John Tyler, former 
President Harry Truman gave to Harry Rea- 
soner and the rest of us a brief history lesson 
on that decisive point. 

Harry S. Truman. It happened in the 
1840s you know. William Henry Harrison 
only served 1 month and he was a great 
Stickler for spit and polish. He put on a 
white suit and rode a white horse down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and he caught cold 
and it killed him and that was the first ex- 
perience that they had, but that was fol- 
lowed through by a Vice President who knew 
what he wanted to do and did it. John 
Tyler was down in Virginia and he went toa 
Justice down there and had himself sworn 
in and then Dan Webster took it on himself, 
along with John Quincy Adams and one or 
two others, to inform Tyler that he was only 
Acting President. Well, old Dan was always 
sticking his nose in somebody else’s business 
and in this case, he caught a crab, because 
Tyler told him to tend to his own business. 
He was the President of the United States 
and then very politely—I don't think very 
politely either—informed old Dan Webster 
that he was the Secretary of State and if he 
didn’t like that job, he could quit and he'd 
appoint another one. He was the President of 
the United States and he was. 

Mr. Reasoner. John Tyler a relative of 
yours? That sounds like you. 
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Mr. Truman. Well, John Tyler’s brother 
was my great-grandmother’s grandfather. 
We never bragged about the fact that Tyler 
was part of our family for we never thought 
much of him as a Presidert. Oh, he estab- 
lished the precedent. If he’d been a weak 
man and had backed up to Webster and John 
Quincy Adams, why, the Vice President would 
never have been in the succession that he 
is now, and it’s the proper way. That’s what 
the Constitution means. 

Mr. Sevarerw. What John Tyler based his 
claim to the Presidency on was article II, 
section 1 of the Constitution which says, 
“In case of the removal of the President from 
Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or In- 
ability to discharge the Powers and Duties of 
said Office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President * * * until the Disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected.” 

Five years after Tyler left the Presidency, 
a second Vice President was summoned to the 
highest office in the land by death. Another 
Whig general, Zachary Taylor, hero of the 
Mexican War, had won the election of 1848. 
On July 4, 1850, he attended a celebration 
at the building site of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Four hours of senatorial speeches in 
the hot summer sun were too much for him. 
He went back to the White House and cooled 
off with two quarts of iced milk and ripe 
cherries, Five days later, President Taylor 
was dead of cholera morbus. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vice President Millard Fillmore, a 
pliable politician who ran a caretaker gov- 
ernment until 1853, when he won neither 
reelection, nor even nomination. In 1865, 
5 days after Appomattox, at a time when our 
war-torn country’s need for a great President 
was as critical as it was in Washington today, 
death was again to determine leadership. 
Historian Carl Sandburg: 

Mr. SANDBURG. March 4 of 1865, Lincoln 
was sworn in. Lincoln took the oath as 
President. Andrew Johnson took the oath 
as Vice President. Forty-one days after his 
inauguration, Abraham Lincoln lay dead on 
a cot in the Peterson House opposite the 
Ford Theater and Andrew Johnson was sworn 
in. What is to be derived from this whole 
affair of Andrew Johnson? Who would have 
been the second best man by way of ability, 
no one knows. The Convention would have 
had difficulties solving that, but the Con- 
vention didn’t care particularly about the 
second best man in ability. They went after 
the man who had politically and geographi- 
cally qualifications that they wanted. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Sixteen years later, in 1881, 
the United States was again to have a Presi- 
dent through assassination. Four months 
after his inauguration, President Garfield 
was shot by a frustrated officeseeker as he 
entered a Washington railroad station. In- 
ventor Alexander Graham Bell was brought 
in to use his induction balance instrument to 
locate the bullet lodged in Garfield's spine. 
For 2 months, while Garfield lay fighting for 
life, neither Vice President Chester Arthur, 
nor the country knew whether the Presi- 
dent’s rights and duties devolved upon the 
Vice President. In September, Garfield died 
and Arthur spent the next 3½ years as Pres- 
ident vainly trying to get Congress to clear 
up the confusion about the Vice Presidency. 

Again, 20 years later, almost as in a cycle, 
death struck. In 1901, William McKinley 
rode to the White House for his second term 
and for the first time in 40 years, there was 
a Vice President worthy of the office. In the 
words of William Allen White, “They nomi- 
nated Teddy Roosevelt not to praise him, but 
to bury him.” Theodore Roosevelt, hero of 
the Battle of San Juan Hill, was too unpre- 
dictable a Governor of New York for the 
party bosses to handle, so they kicked him 
upstairs and out of Albany by nominating 
him for the Vice Presidency. Roosevelt, who 
wanted to abolish the office, fought this, but 
suddenly changed his mind and became a 
dynamic campaigner. Six months later, an 
assassin’s bullet again changed the Nation's 
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destiny. President McKinley was shot while 
visiting the Buffalo Exposition and as Re- 
publican Boss Mark Hanna said, “That damn 
cowboy is in the White House.” Roosevelt 
proved to be an outstanding President and 
was doubtless an improvement on his 
predecessor. 

Mr. SEvaREID. Mr. Woodrow Wilson had the 
same Vice President for two terms, Thomas R. 
Marshall, perhaps best remembered for, 
“What this country needs is a good 5-cent 
cigar." Later, Marshall’s Vice Presidency 
ceased to be a laughing matter as the office 
became the center of the worst crisis since 
Tyler. Woodrow Wilson, the victim of a 
paralytic stroke, lay physically helpless for 
6 months. There was no machinery by 
which his illness could be certified and so 
article II of the Constitution could not be 
invoked. Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times, who has covered Presidential dis- 
ability from Wilson’s stroke, Eisenhower's 
8 illnesses and Kennedy’s assassination, tells 
us of the paralysis of Government wrought 
by Wilson’s disability. 

ARTHUR Krock. Wilson was inert, mentally 
and physically incompetent to exercise the 
powers and duties of his Office for months, 
at least until the following April. In that 
period, he was isolated from the world. 
There was no government except by a kind 
of family household junta, composed of Mrs. 
Wilson, doctor-Rear Admiral Grayson, his 
physician, and his secretary, Joseph Patrick 
Tumulty. They did whatever they thought 
he might want them to do, avoiding decisions 
as much as possible. In the first period of 
these months, of course, he didn't even 
know there were any decisions to make. In 
the second period, after April, Mrs. Wilson 
herself decided what questions she would 
put up to him. In that case, she in effect 
was acting as President of the United States. 
The Vice President, Thomas R. Marshall, 
of Indiana, was being urged to take over 
the powers and duties of the Presidency as 
provided in the Constitution in a case of 
disability, but he had two reservations that 
prevented him from doing so. One, it was 
still, at that time, believed that if a Vice 
President became Acting President, the 
President, even on recovery, could not re- 
sume his Office, and would cease to be Presi- 
dent, because, as still exists, no one knew 
by whom or how the end of the period of 
disability would be stated, was decided. 
The other was, as Mr. Marshall told me at 
the time. “I am not going to get myself en- 
tangled with Mrs. Wilson,” that no politi- 
cian exposes himself to the hatred of a 
woman, particularly if she’s the wife of the 
President of the United States.” 

Mr. Sxvanzw. In 1920, both parties put 
up Ohio newspapermen for the Presidency. 
The Republicans chose Warren G. Harding, 
the Democrats, James M. Cox. Ironically, 
their vice-presidential running mates, Calvin 
Coolidge and Franklin Roosevelt, selected as 
afterthoughts, were destined to loom much 
larger in history. When Coolidge went to 
Washington to preside over the Senate, he 
had never seen the Senate in action, had 
in fact never even been to Washington, or 
left New England. He became the first Vice 
President to sit regularly with the Cabinet. 
Two years later, Warren Harding passed into 
contemporary history with a name so clouded 
by the treacheries of his friends that none 
would do it honor. With the inauguration 
of Calvin Coolidge in a Vermont farmhouse, 
the American people had a President by lot- 
tery for the second time in five administra- 
tions. Coolidge’s Vice President was Charles 
Dawes, himself a symbol of nonworking Vice 
Presidents. He refused to sit with the Cool- 
idge Cabinet and once complained about the 
low state of the Vice-Presidency to the late 
Senator Alben Barkley, who, a quarter of a 
century later, was to bring new stature to 
the office. 
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ALBEN BARKLEY. When Charles B. Dawes 
was Vice President, he and I became great 
friends and one day he said to me, “So this 
is a terrible job I've got here presiding over 
the Senate.” Isaid, “What’s the matter with 
it? I haven't heard that you resigned.” 
“Well,” he said, “I can only do two things.” 
I said, “What are they?” He said, “One, I’ve 
got to sit up here and listen to you birds talk 
and I can't reply, and the other is to look 
at the papers every morning and see how 
the President's health is.” 

Mr. SEVAREID. By the 1930's, the Vice-Pres- 
idency was still a laughing matter, cele- 
brated in song and satire. Americans who 
couldn't name the country's Vice President 
know all about Alexander Throttlebottom, a 
Vice President not to be found in the history 
books. He was as much a part of the times 
as the depression, apple stands, soup kitch- 
ens, and the low ebb to which the Vice-Pres- 
idency had sunk. The show was a Pulitzer 
Prize winning, “Of Thee I Sing.” It opened 
in 1931 and the late Victor Moore portrayed 
the memorable Throttlebottom in act II, 
scene I, when Throttlebottom was a tourist 
at the White House. 

Gume. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
Executive Office. You will probably find this 
the most interesting room in your entire 
tour of the White House. It is in this room 
that President Wintergreen signs the many 
laws that govern your everyday life and from 
which he controls the various departmental 
activities. Here come various heads of Gov- 
ernment for daily consultation with the Ex- 
ecutive and to receive from him the benefit 
of his wide experience. It is in this room, 
ladies and—I beg your pardon, sir, but would 
you please stay over there? You see, we are 
personally responsible if anything is stolen. 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Oh, yes, sir. Well, I 
wouldn't steal anything. 

GUIDE. Thank you. 
questions? 

Woman. Does the President reside here all 
the year around? 

Gute. All the year round except when 
Congress is in session. 

Woman. Where does the Vice President 
live? 

GUIDE. Who? 

Woman. The Vice President—where does 
he live? 

Guipe. Just a minute, please. Vice Regent, 
Viceroy, Vice Society. I’m afraid he’s not in 
here. 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. I could tell you 
about that. 

Gume. What? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. I know where the 
Vice President lives. 

Gume. Where? 

Mr. THRoOTTLEBOTTOM. On Z Street—7214 
Z Street. It’s next to the last house on the 
right-hand side of Z—way down to the end 
of Z Street. 

Guiwe. Well, that’s very interesting. He 
has a house there, has he? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Well, he lives there. 

GUIDE. All by himself? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. No, with the other 
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Gume. Is this the first time you've been 
to the White House? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Leah. I didn't know 
people were allowed in here. 

Gu. You seem to know the Vice Presi- 
dent pretty well. What kind of a fellow is 
he? 


Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Oh, he’s a nice 
enough fellow when you get to know him, 
but nobody seems to want to know him. 

Gume. What’s the matter with him? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Oh, there’s nothing 
the matter with him—just Vice President. 
He don’t talk much about it. I guess he’s a 
little ashamed. You see, he’s afraid that his 
mother will find out about It. 

Gume. Well, how did he come to be Vice 
President? 
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Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Well, they put a lot 
of names in a hat and he lost. 

Guipe. What does he do all the time? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Well, he sits in the 
park and feeds peanuts to the pigeons and 
the squirrels, and then he takes walks and 
goes to the movies. Last week, he tried 
to join the library, but he needed to have 
two references, so he couldn't get in. 

Gume. But when does he do all his work? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. What work? 

Woman. Doesn’t he preside over the Sen- 
ate? 

Gume. Well, sure he does. 
President’s job. 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. What is? 

Gute. The Vice President presides over 
the Senate. It meets in the Capitol. 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. When does it? 

Gume. Now, it’s going on right now. 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM, Well, how do you 
get to this place? 

Gume. Streetcar at the door—right up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. oTTOM. I guess I'd better get 
up there right away. 

Guipe. Why? 

Mr. THROTTLEBOTTOM. Well, you see, my 
name is Alexander Throttlebottom, and I'm 
the Vice President. Bye, bye. 

Mr. Sevarerp. If the joke seems slightly 
dated, that’s because it was funny then and 
it isn’t funny any more. 

ANNOUNCER, Here again is Eric Sevareid. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
three Vice Presidents in the course of his four 
terms. John Nance Garner, of Texas, who 
had been Speaker of the House, was Vice 
President for F.D.R,’s first two terms. Henry 
Wallace, who was Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet, was the No. 2 man 
during F.D.R.’s third term; but by 1944, it 
was obvious that Wallace was considered too 
much of a liability for renomination. Harry 
Truman, the junior Senator from Missourl, 
went to that Chicago convention committed 
to nominate Jimmy Byrnes and ended up by 
being told that he was Roosevelt's personal 
choice for the Vice-Presidency. After the 
fourth-term victory, there was that cold 
rainy morning when Roosevelt came back to 
Washington and rode beside the man who 
might have been and the man who did be- 
come the next President of the United States. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. It was a very 
wonderful welcome home that you have given 
me on this rather rainy morning, a welcome 
home that I shall always remember and when 
I say welcome home, I hope that some of 
the scribes in the papers won't intimate that 
I expect to make Washington my permanent 
residence for the rest of my life. 

Mr. SEVAREDD. But W. ton was to be 
his home for the rest of his life. Eighty-two 
days after the inauguration, Franklin Roose- 
velt was dead of a cerebral hemorrhage and 
Harry Truman was taking the oath of office 
totally unaware that he was becoming the 
first President of the atomic age. Harry 
Truman served almost 4 full years in the 
White House without a Vice President and 
with the consent of Congress, changed the 
line of succession. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. It was for an emergency 
when I became the President, because I was 
the Vice President. There was no successor 
then, except the Secretary of State, and I 
never thought I ought to appoint a Secre- 
tary of State for the simple reason that I 
didn’t think the President of the United 
States ought to have a right to appoint his 
successor and under the old law—the law of 
1886, the Secretary of State and then mem- 
bers of the Cabinet all the way down the 
line—all the way across the Cabinet suc- 
ceeded and I didn’t think the President of 
the United States ought to have a right to 
appoint a successor. I thought he ought to 
be an elected official and the nearly—the 
most nearly of the elected officials was the 
Speaker of the House. 


That’s the Vice 
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Mr. Sevarerm: In 1952, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was elected President of the 
United States. On September 24, 1955, 2 
years and 8 months after Eisenhower took 
the oath of office and for the first time since 
Wilson’s stroke, the inability clause in the 
Constitution again became a matter of na- 
tional concern. President Eisenhower was 
stricken with a heart attack while visiting 
in Denver, Colo. It was the first of three 
illnesses he experienced during the course 
of his two terms and although 143 days 
elapsed from the time of his attack until 
his announced recovery, article II. section I, 
was not tested. Former President Elsen- 
hower and former Vice President Nixon, the 
two men most intimately involved, now re- 
late for us how they faced the problem of 
leadership in that crisis. First, Mr. Nixon, 
who tells Harry Reasoner what went through 
his mind after Eisenhower's heart attack. 

Ricuarp Nrxon. It's really hard to recap 
the emotional reactions you have at such a 
time. I didn’t frankly think—well, in a 
few minutes I might be President. What I 
was concerned about at the moment was the 
very personal factor—what’s going to happen 
to President Eisenhower and is he going to 
be able to recover? We worked, for example, 
on the situation of getting him the best 
possible medical care, After we got that 
out of the way, then we got more into the 
routine, but very important problems of 
keeping the Government in operation during 
the critical period. 

Mr. Sevarem. Well, I think, sir, you were 
the first President to do anything about pro- 
viding for conduct of your duties while you 
were incapacitated with Mr. Nixon. Can you 
describe what that arrangement was? 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. Well, yes; I talked 
largely and sometimes academically with my 
Attorney General. That was the one—how 
could we do anything? Finally we hit on 
this—an exchange of letters. First of all, 
we had an agreement, a meeting of the 
minds. We decided, and this was the thing 
that frightened me: suppose something hap- 
pens to you in the turn of a stroke that 
might incapacitate you mentally and you 
wouldn't know it and the people around you, 
wanting to protect you, would probably keep 
this away from the public; so I decided that 
what we must do is make the Vice President 
decide when the President can no longer 
carry on, and then he should take over the 
duties and when the President became con- 
vinced that he could take back his duties, 
he would be the one to decide. 

RicHarp Nrxon. Well, let me point out, that 
the letter, which provided that the Vice Presi- 
dent would step in and take over the office 
and make the determination the President 
could no longer handie the duties of the 
Office, was not in existence at the time of 
either the heart attack, or President Eisen- 
hower's stroke, so I didn’t have that prob- 
lem then. I had no intention at the time 
of taking over and I walked on eggs, so to 
speak, to avoid even the appearance of taking 
over duties. In both cases, there was a so- 
called committee system, in which I was 
sort of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Reasoner. Did the committee system 
work? 

Mr. Nrxon. It worked during the period of 
President Eisenhower's heart attack mainly 
because I would say there were no serious 
international crises at that time. But had 
there been a serious international crisis re- 
quiring Presidential decisions, then I think 
the committee system might not have 
worked. Let us suppose for example, that a 
case may have arisen during that period, or 
during the period of the 2 or 3 early days 
after his stroke. If, at that time, the prob- 
lem of defending the United States against 
surprise attack had arisen, we could have 
had a serious constitutional crisis. As a 
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matter of fact, that’s why President Eisen- 
hower, after his stroke, wrote the-letter to 
me, but at that time and since that time, I 
have realized that it is vitally important 
that whoever is sitting on that hot spot of 
being Vice President of the United States 
must have written into the Constitution, or 
the law of the land, a provision that leaves 
no doubt as to what his responsibilities are 
in that position. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I know this, that in my 
case, Dick Nixon would never have decided 
that I was incapacitated unless he had had 
the advice of a number of doctors and there 
are eminent doctors and the public knows 
them. I was always dealing with people like 
Dr. Paul Dudley White and Dr. Ravdin, 
Pennsylvania, and General Heaton, the great 
surgeon and John Lyons—people like that. 
They would have all been in on this, includ- 
ing all the psychiatrists that they needed, if 
it were necessary. 

Mr. Nox. I like the agreement that 
President Eisenhower worked out with me, 
but on the other hand, it would not be ef- 
fective in the event you happen to have a 
President and Vice President who did not 
get along and that has been the case several 
times in the history of the country. Let us 
suppose that after the next election, you 
have a President and Vice President. They 
have an argument. The President might 
not want to write a letter. If he had writ- 
ten one, he might tear it up. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that the President became 
disabled and that the Vice President decided 
that he should step in and assume the duties 
of the Presidency, but at that particular 
time, we might have a situation where a 
member of the President's family held a 
Cabinet position or some other high post 
and did not believe that the President was 
so disabled that the Vice President should 
step in. You would have a constitutional 
crisis there of great magnitude and also you 
would have a situation in which, since it 
was not in the law of the land and simply 
an agreement, that whoever wanted to object 
to it could break down any kind of action 
that the Vice President might take. We just 
cannot have this great government of the 
United States run in that way, by the whims 
and the personal reactions of whoever may be 
Vice President, or President, or the wife of 
the President at a critical time. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. You have got to depend 
upon the character and the selflessness and 
you might say the patriotism of these peo- 
ple that are going to be involved and they 
ought to make their arrangements in ad- 
vance so that everybody would understand. 
As a matter of fact, the public could be al- 
lowed in on the secret, just as well as any- 
body else. 

Mr. Sxvankm. Soon after John F. Kennedy 
and his Vice President, Lyndon Johnson, as- 
sumed office, the 35th President spoke on 
the subject of inability. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. Yes, I have entered into 
the same kind of an agreement with the 
Vice President that my predecessor, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower entered into with Mr. Nixon 
in the case of presidential incapacity, or in- 
ability to fulfill his constitutional functions 
and I will ask Pierre if he could, at his noon 
briefing, put out a statement on what that 
agreement consists of. 

Mr. Sevarer. But the agreement was nulli- 
fied by the shots that killed him 2 years and 
10 months after assuming office, making 
Lyndon Johnson the 36th President of the 
United States. Johnson took command 
without a hitch and although article II, sec- 
tion 1, once again survived a crisis, the alarm 
bells concerning presidential succession and 
disability went off simultaneously through- 
out the country, in editorial rooms and the 
Chambers of Congress. Senator KENNETH B. 
KeEaTInGc, Republican, of New York, one of 
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those most interested in this subject, ex- 
pressed his concern to CBS Congressional 
Correspondent Roger Mudd. 

Senator KENNETH KEATING. The Congress 
has the power now to determine the line of 
succession in case of removal or death or in- 
ability, but it does not have the power to 
determine how that inability shall be de- 
cided. My solution to it which I have felt 
was the preferable one, was the appointment 
of a commission by the President when he 
was elected, which would be made up of 
Members of Congress and members of the 
Cabinet and originally, I had proposed the 
Chief Justice as the chairman. In 1958, 
when we had this very seriously under re- 
view, Chief Justice Warren wrote me and 
said that he thought it would not be in line 
with the separation of powers and it might 
involve litigation which later might come 
before his Court and that he had discussed 
it with the members of his Court and they 
felt unanimously that the Chief Justice 
should keep out of it, but I am more in- 
terested in legislation in the field to do it 
than I am in the particular method. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. This thing about the 
disability is very difficult, I believe, to be put 
either in the Constitution or in law. The 
second that you try to do too much of it, 
you will either put the Legislature over the 
executive department, or someone will put 
the Supreme Court over in the executive 
department. I just don’t believe it’s pos- 
sible to write an amendment that will fit all 
cases. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Truman, who advocates 

a medical commission, somewhat similar to 
that proposed now by Senator KEATING, 
nevertheless concedes the delicacy of such a 
plan. 
Mr. TRUMAN. Well, disability is what we're 
trying to define and that’s the hardest thing 
in the world to define. The only reason for 
the commission is to be sure that there isn’t 
a chance of some political scalawag getting 
control of things and appointing a bunch of 
doctors that would fix things so that he can 
be railroaded out of office. This committee 
would select a board of leading medical au- 
thorities and should the medical board indi- 
cate that the President is unable to perform 
his duties and that he is incapacitated, and 
not merely stricken with a transitory illness 
and it’s decided that he should not be al- 
lowed to serve as President and the Vice 
President then is informed according to the 
rules which I have set out here, that he's 
made President of the United States who 
should not be interfered with. He should 
serve out the term. Should the stricken 
President experience a complete recovery, he 
would not be entitled to repossess the office. 
That’s of vital importance. 

Mr. Reasoner, What's the reason for that 
provision? 

Mr. TRUMAN. For the simple reason that it 
would make the Presidential Office up for sale 
and that's not the way it ought to be. 

Mr. SEvaREID. You would have no fears, 
theoretical, or otherwise, that a Vice Presi- 
dent taking over temporarily t refuse 
to give up his duties once a President had 
recovered? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, no, I think he 
couldn’t possibly get away with it. 

Mr. Sxvanxkm. Mr. President 

Mr. EISENHOWER. The Constitution is clear 
on that point and says during the inability, 
I believe that the word is, of the President. 
Now, the President determines it is, well he’s 
been elected by the people and I don't think 
the Vice President could do anything about 
it. 

Mr, Truman. It’s a very, dangerous and 
ticklish question. We've never had an op- 
portunity for that to take place except at 
the time when Woodrow Wilson was inca- 
pacitated, and I remember one incident they 
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tell about the visit of the old Republican 
who said, “We are praying for you, Mr. 
President.” and he said, “Which way?” 

Mr. Reasoner. Do you think it’s a matter 
where the Vice President himself must take 
the definitive action and take over? 

Mr. Truman. It could be done that way, 
but you won't find any Vice President who 
would do it. 

Mr. Sevarem. The 33d President and the 
34th President disagree on the vital question 
as to whether or not a Vice President who 
takes over for a disabled President keeps or 
surrenders the office when the President re- 
covers. There is another painful obscurity 
about disability. By whose authority would 
a Vice President take over? His own, or 
with the agreement of some medical or po- 
litical commission, or by congressional 
resolution? Just how? Richard Nixon lived 
that nightmare of uncertainty. 

Mr. Nixon. A Vice President cannot be in 
a position where either by an informal letter 
that he may have from the President of the 
United States, or even with the situation with 
nothing at all. In a formal, or informal way, 
he must make the terribly important deci- 
sion that the President no longer can han- 
dle the duties of the office. It must be 
written in the law of the land so that there's 
no doubt on that score. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Arthur Krock observed that 
nightmare of uncertainty in the case of 
Woodrow Wilson and his Vice President 
Thomas Marshall. 

Mr. Knock. Now, here, Mr. Sevareid, is a 
problem that has plagued this country ever 
since it was formed. This matter of what 
to do about a disabled President. It must 
have a practical solution, the constitutional 
lawyers, the political scientists and the quib- 
bling of other lawyers should step to one side 
and let the practical politicians work this 
out, because they understand it and if there 
is any delay at a time like this, it is absolutely 
imperiling the security of the United States 
for every minute that it endures. 

Mr. Sevarerp. The problem of Presidential 
disability is profoundly confused. The prob- 
lem of Presidential succession when there is 
no Vice President is profoundly controversial. 
We'll get into that in a moment. 

ANNOUNCER. CBS Reports continues. 
Here again is Eric Sevareid. 

Mr. Sevarerp. The controversy over Presi- 
dential succession now pivots around a 1947 
law which former President Harry Truman 
initiated and which he outlined for us earlier 
in this program. It puts the Speaker of the 
House rather than the Secetary of State next 
in the line of succession after a Vice Presi- 
dent. Former President Dwight Eisenhower, 
among others, objects to it. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, you raised the ques- 
tion right away of succession and I should 
say it should be the Secretary of State and 
for this, I have very definite reasons. In the 
last—well, since 1928, 35 years, there have 
been 10 of those years in which the White 
House and the Congress have been controlled 
by different parties. Now, if you have a line 
of succession which, right after the Vice 
President, brings in two of the legislative 
group, you can have a very, very bad situa- 
tion arise in possibly in a period of crisis. 
For 6 years of my administration, of course, 
I had the Congress that was controlled by 
the Democrats, so right behind Mr. Nixon in 
the line of succession, stood, under the pres- 
ent law, Mr. Rayburn, Speaker of the House. 
He was a great personal friend, but he was 
of a different party. Now, my predecessor, 
my immediate predecessor, who in the 80th 
Congress, had the—the same experience that 
I did in reverse. He had Mr. MARTIN, but 
again, you would have had—when there was 
no Vice President, you would have had dif- 
ferent parties taking over suddenly the 
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White House, or the executive department 
and the executive department is a great 
organism. You can’t change it over night 
and get it working effectively. I believe 
that if the electorate says such-and-such a 
party should have the White House for 4 
years, it ought to have the White House for 
4 years. 

Mr. TRUMAN. The Speaker of the House has 
usually been a member of the House for a 
good, long time before he's ever elected 
Speaker and when he's elected Speaker, he 
comes more nearly being elected by the coun- 
try at large than any other public servant in 
the Federal Government and of course, that’s 
the reason I placed him next to the Vice 
President in the succession in the idea that 
I had in view of safety measure in case of 
disability of the President. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator KEATING. 

Senator KEATING. Well, I don’t like the 
succession to the regular members of the 
Cabinet because they—two reasons. One, 
they are not elected officials. Second, they 
are very apt to be specialists in their field. 
Of course, the Speaker of the House is an 
elected official, but only in one congressional 
district. The President pro tempore of the 
Senate is elected, but only in one State. 
Therefore, I have proposed the election, at 
4-year intervals, of two Vice Presidents; one 
an executive Vice President who would be 
first in line of succession; second, a legisla- 
tive Vice President who would be second in 
line of succession. That bill has been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate and will be considered by the constitu- 
tional amendment subcommittee of that 
committee promptly, I hope. 

Mr. REASONER. Mr. Vice President, Senator 
KEATING has suggested that two Vice Presi- 
dents be elected at the time of the national 
election. Do you like that plan? 

Mr. Nrxon. No. I believe that downgrades 
the Office of Vice President at a time that it 
just has received the stature that the second 
office of the land should have. 

Mr. Sevarem. Do you feel that there 
ought—we ought to go to some kind of con- 
stitutional amendment for a permanent 
change, such as two Vice Presidents? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. No, I think if I would 
change any constitutional on—at all 
on this—in this line, I would do this. If the 
Presidency went to a member of the Cabinet, 
then if that man had more than 1 year to 
serve his Presidency, I think they might be 
called a special election, and the Constitu- 
tion might be—let the people decide this 
thing. 

Mr. Reasoner. Do you think the present 
system is satisfactory? 

Mr. Nrxon. No, I don't. Now, let me make 
it clear that the reason I oppose the Presi- 
dent’s—the present system—is not because, 
as some have suggested that a Secretary of 
State, for example, would always make a 
better President than the Speaker of the 
House. The question is much deeper than 
that. The question really which is involved 
here is, first, whether or not we now have 
reached the point in this country where we 
need a full-time Vice President. There have 
been 16 different times in the history of this 
country when we haven't had a Vice Presi- 
dent. I think now, as a result of the experi- 
ence under both President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy, that the country needs a 
Vice President. I also happen to believe that 
President Johnson’s ability to take over and 
be as effective in the early days of his Presi- 
dency is due in great part to the fact that he 
was trained for that office as Vice President. 
In other words, I believe the man best quali- 
fled to succeed to the Presidency is the Vice 
President of the United States rather than 
the Speaker or the Secretary of State. 

Mr. REASONER. What would your proposal 
be to provide for succession? 
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Mr. Nrxon. Well, it would provide, as I 
point out in my article in the Saturday 
Evening Post next week, that within 30 days 
after the office of Vice President becomes 
vacant, either by the Vice President becom- 
ing President, or by his dying in office, or 
resigning the office, if he might, that within 
30 days, the President convenes the electoral 
college and the electoral college elects a new 
Vice President. In practical terms, it would 
mean that the President would probably rec- 
ommend to the electoral college the man 
that he would like to have as Vice Presi- 
dent, as the presidential candidates now rec- 
ommend to the nominating conventions 
the men that they would like to have as 
vice-presidential candidates. 

Mr. Sevarem. Former President Truman, 
a few years ago, also proposed that the elec- 
toral college fill the Vice Presidential vacan- 
cy. Mr. Truman still advocates that plan as 
being superior even to the present law, 
which places the Speaker of the House in 
line. 

Mr. Truman. Well, you see, the electoral 
college is elected in all the various congres- 
sional districts in the States and they meet 
and elect a President and a Vice President 
and they are certified to the Congress of the 
United States and are then sworn in as the— 
the Vice President is sworn in by the Sen- 
ate and the President is sworn in by the 
Chief Justice for the whole Nation at large 
and it seems to me that all they would have 
to do would be to meet again and elect a 
Vice President, if it was authorized. It has 
to be authorized to begin with. 

Mr. Reasoner. Why not have Congress 
elect a new Vice President? 

Mr. Nrxon. Well, Congress would be a fine 
body to do that, because it’s in existence. 
It can be called very easily together, except 
for one critical point, which rules it out. 
If you had a situation where the Con- 
gress was controlled by the other party, the 
Congress might elect a Vice President who 
was of a different party than the President. 
This would not be an effective or correct 
way to handle the situation. 

Mr. Reasoner. Mightn't you have a situ- 
ation in the case of President Kennedy's 
death, where an electoral college, repre- 
senting a very close election and with 
rebellious elements in it, would do the same 
thing? 

Mr. Nixon. Well, let me say that that 
would be much more likely with the Con- 
gress, because the Congress is more respon- 
sive to the whims of the electorate than 
the electoral college, which of course was 
selected for the specific purpose of voting for 
the man who happened to be President, or 
Vice President, whichever the case might be. 
I think that when a Vice President becomes 
President, he gets such immense immediate 
prestige as President Johnson has received, 
for example, that he would be able to get 
through the electoral college without ques- 
tion, either his man, or a man that was com- 
patible with him. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Since November 22, the man 
a heartbeat away from the Presidency is the 
72-year-old Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, JoHN McCormack. Roger Mudd 
talked to him. 

Rocer Mupp. Mr. Speaker, are you in com- 
plete accord with the present presidential 
succession law? 

Mr. McCormack. I supported the 1947 act 
recommended by former President Harry S. 
Truman and I still support it. 

Mr. Mupp. But 22 times, Mr. Speaker, the 
Speaker of the House has been of the opposite 
political party to that of the President. Does 
this present any difficulty in your mind? 

Mr. McCormack. That's one of the situa- 
tions that would confront the country under 
any succession law. You could have a Sec- 
retary of State that’s of the opposite party 
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to the man who is President of the United 
States. 
Mr. Mupp. But that Secretary of State 
would have been appointed personally, would 
he not, by the President? 
Mr. McCormack. He—that is correct. On 
the other hand, the Speaker is elected by 
the people and in turn, he's selected by his 
colleagues in the Democratic caucus, so I 
felt in 1947 when I was not directly faced 
with this question that the line of succession 
from Vice President to the Speaker was the 
wise one and the sound one and I still feel 
the same way. I'd prefer to discuss it if 
I were not in the line of succession at the 
present time, because then I could do it more 
objectively and without any possibility of 
misunderstanding on my part, but I cer- 
tainly would not interpose any objection 
and by objection, I mean obstacles to Con- 
gress considering any other succession law 
that the Members might decide to do, but 
frankly from my talk with the Members, 
they are pretty much wedded to the present 
succession law. 
Mr. Mupp. Mr. Speaker, is it fair to say 
that you do think the disability problem 
is a serious one and possibly more critical 
than that of succession itself? 
Mr. McCormack, I think it's a very se- 
rious question and I would welcome some 
legal machinery where it would be on the 
statute books to—where that could be deter- 
mined in a manner where the legitimacy of 
Government would be assured. 
Mr. Nrxon. We've gotten excited about it 
seven different times—now eight times in 
our history. Books are written. Congres- 
sional committees have hearings—and then 
it's forgotten once a new President takes 
over. I think this is the best time in his- 
tory and the most urgent time to do some- 
thing about it. Because we have the Eisen- 
hower experience on disability—we have the 
terrible tragedy of President Kennedy on 
succession. Now, I have an idea that if a 
commision were set up—appointed by the 
President of the United States in the first 
instance—the public members—it would oc- 
cur to me that a commission made up of 
the three former Presidents of the United 
States—President Hoover, President Truman, 
President Eisenhower—appointed by the 
President—by three other members appoint- 
ed by the Speaker of the House—by three 
other members appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate—that a high 
powered, blue-ribbon group like this would 
have such immense prestige that whatever it 
recommended would, with the backing of 
President Johnson, become the law of the 
land—and this is the time to do it. Because, 
if it isn’t done now, once the elections of 
1964 are held—we have a new President and 
Vice President—this is going to be put away 
until we have another great international 
crisis. And I think it would be a great 
tragedy if the American people, at this par- 
ticular time, missed this opportunity. 
Mr. Sevarerp. The U.S. Constitution, an in- 
tricate and beautiful structure, was put to- 
gether in 4 months’ time. In more than a 
hundred years of periodic tinkerings, the 
Congress has been unable to repair this one 
particular fault in the structure, to find the 
Spare part that will fit. Congress has be- 
haved like the larmer in the story who never 
repaired the leak in his roof, because he 
said when it was raining, he couldn't repair 
it and when it wasn’t raining, he didn’t need 
to repair it. One day, of course, will come 

the deluge. Like the farmer, this country 

has been lucky so far, but for more than a 
- century, history has been trying to tell us 
something to warn us about the mathemat- 
ical laws of probability. There are no more 
quiet, uncritical periods for this Govern- 
ment in this world and the time is all but 
certain to come when a disabled President 
will refuse to admit his disability, or will 
reclaim his office before he is well, or when 
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someone will succeed to the office who is of 
the opposite party, or who is not competent 
for the job. We have been listening to the 
warnings of history, but with only one ear. 
We do now tend to nominate better men for 
the Vice Presidency. We do have the infor- 
mal precedent set by Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson on a course of action 
in case of disability, but few authorities 
think this is enough. 

CBS Reports privately questioned 49 Sen- 
ators. Some failed to see how anything 
more can be done about disability. - Most 
think something can and must be done 
about the line of succession. Only one or 
two think nothing need be done about either. 
The Founding Fathers could not clearly 
foresee the party system, the power of the 
Presidency, or the power of this Govern- 
ment in the world. The power to act, the 
legality and the competence of the American 
Presidency ought uot even for a day, or a 
week be in any doubt at all. The men we've 
just listened to all agree with that. They 
disagree on the exact focus of the danger 
and on the specifics of the remedy. No solu- 
tion can work perfectly, but any solution 
can be perfectly clear of purpose. If the 
Constitution itself was not beyond the wit 
and wisdom of men, neither is its clarifica- 
tion. This is Eric Sevareid, good night. 

ANNOUNCER. A word about the next CBS 
Reports in a moment. 

CBS Reports, “the Crisis of Presidential 
Succession,” was filmed and edited by the 
staff of CBS Reports, under the supervision 
and control of CBS News. 

Former President Harry S. Truman is now 
preparing a series of television programs on 
the Presidency and his 8 years in office for the 
series “Years of Decision” which is being 
prepared by Screen Gems. 


SPEAKING OUT: WE NEED A VICE PRESIDENT 
Now 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The 8 weeks that have passed since the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy have been 
a period of great soul searching for the Amer- 
ican people. We have asked ourselves how 
this tragic act of violence could have hap- 
pened in our country. We have urged that 
steps be taken to provide better protection 
for our Presidents in the future. 

We have also taken a new, hard look at the 
question of Presidential succession. And we 
have concluded that there is a serious defi- 
ciency in an otherwise remarkable constitu- 
tional process. 

While everyone knows that eight Vice Presi- 
dents have succeeded to the Presidency upon 
the death of an incumbent, it is not so well 
known that another seven Vice Presidents 
of the United States have died in office, and 
one has even resigned. The office of the 
Vice President has been vacant 16 times. In 
other words, during over 40 years of our his- 
tory, this Nation has not had a Vice President 
and there has been no constitutionally 
elected successor to the President. 

Three times the Congress has dealt with 
this problem. 

The first law, passed in 1792, made the 
President pro tempore of the Senate and then 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
the next in line of Presidential succession 
after the Vice President. These congres- 
sional officers were put ahead of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet because Hamilton, the Federal- 
ist Party leader, wished to block the path of 
Secretary of State Jefferson. 

This law was changed in 1886, during the 
Democratic administration of Grover Cleve- 
land. His Vice President had died the year 
before, and the Senate was controlled by 
the Republicans. To prevent the possible 
elevation of a member of the opposition 
party to the White House, the line of suc- 
cession was given to the Cabinet, starting 
with the Secretary of State. f 
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The last change was proposed by President 
Truman in 1945. He requested Congress to 
make the Speaker of the House his succes- 
sor. Some observers at the time suggested 
that he was motivated by the belief that 
Speaker Rayburn would be a better Presi- 
dent than Secretary of State Stettinius. 
And so, since 1947, when this law was en- 
acted, the line of succession to the Presidency 
has run: Vice President, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, the Secretary of State, 
and finally the other members of the Cabinet. 

Assuming that a law should be written for 
all time and not just to deal with a temporary 
situation, the conclusion is inescapable that 
the laws of Presidential succession have in 
the past been enacted for the wrong reasons. 

Now is the time to make a change for the 
right reason. 

The right reason is not that a Speaker of 
the House is always less qualified to be 
President than a Secretary of State. Sam 
Rayburn, for example, would have been a 
better President than Edward Stettinius. 
And the present Speaker, Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack, is a man with a distinguished 
record of 40 years’ service to our Nation, who 
has always stood in the forefront of the fight 
against communism both at home and 
abroad. 

Yet as recent Presidents have rightly given 
more and more responsibilities to their Vice 
Presidents, the present system now raises to 
what has truly become the second office in 
the land a man who already holds one of 
the most burdensome offices of government— 
the Speaker of the House. Moreover, it is 
not unlikely that a Speaker could be of a 
different party from the President's. This 
was the case during the 80th Congress when 
President Truman would have been suc- 
ceeded by Republican Speaker JOSEPH 
MARTIN. 

So, putting present personalities aside, we 
must write a new law of presidential suc- 
cession. And as did the framers of our Con- 
stitution, we must write for posterity, not 
merely for the moment. 

There have been three serious proposals 
recently made for changing the law of Presi- 
dential succession. 

First. It has been proposed that we go 
back to the old system of putting the Secre- 
tary of State and the Cabinet ahead of the 
Speaker of the House in the line of succes- 
sion. But a good Secretary of State doesn't 
necessarily make a good President. While a 
particular Secretary of State might be an 
excellent choice, just as a particular Speaker 
might be, this proposal offers no such guar- 
antee. It is significant to note that no one 
who has held the office of Secretary of State 
has been elected to the Presidency since 
James Buchanan. And, as President Truman 
suggested in 1945, I believe there are advan- 
tages in elevating a man to the Presidency 
through the elective, rather than the ap- 
pointive, office. 

Second. It has been proposed that the 
Congress elect a new Vice President. A 
similar plan would have the President ap- 
point a Vice President with the consent of 
the Congress. Both of these proposals, how- 
ever, could create grave difficulties if the 
Congress happened to be controlled by the 
opposition party, which has been the case 
during the terms of 16 Presidents. 

Third. Senator KENNETH KEATING of New 
York has introduced a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for the election of two Vice 
Presidents. First in the line of succession 
would be an Executive Vice President who 
would have no other constitutional duties. 
The second Vice President, or Legislative 
Vice President, would then follow in the line 
of succession, and would have the corstitu- 
tional duties of presiding over the Senate 
and breaking tie votes. The major disad- 
vantage of this novel proposal is that by 
dividing the already limited functions of 
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the office, we would be downgrading the Vice- 
Presidency at a time when it is imperative 
that we add to its prestige and importance. 

How can we best design a new law which 
will not have these objections? I believe 
the trouble in the past was that changes in 
the law of succession have been made to deal 
with an immediate, personal situation. Be- 
cause it was thought that a particular in- 
dividual should not be President, the plan 
was changed to block that man. Instead 
of trying to devise a plan which will pro- 
mote or block a particular man, what we 
need to do is to direct our thoughts gen- 
erally to the question of the kind of man 
who would be best fitted to succeed to the 
Presidency of the United States and then 
design a plan which will find that man. 

What qualifications should a Vice Presi- 
dent have? 

He should be a man qualified to be Presi- 
dent. 

He should be a full-time Vice President 
with no other official duties. 

He should be a member of the same po- 
litical party as the President. 

He should have a political philosophy 
which is close to that of the President, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign affairs. 

He should be personally acceptable to the 
President, but since he may potentially hold 
the highest office in the land, his selection 
should refiect the elective, rather than the 
appointive, process. 

What kind of plan will allow the selec- 
tion of such a man? 

I believe there is one proposal that has 
not been given adequate consideration to 
date and that would best accomplish this 
purpose. It would take the form of an 
amendment to article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution and would read as follows: 
“Within 30 days after a vacancy occurs in 
the office of Vice President, either because 
of death, removal, or the elevation of the 
incumbent to the Presidency, the President 
shall reconvene the electoral college for the 
purpose of electing a Vice President of the 
United States.“ 

This proposal, as is the case with Senator 
KEATING’S, that merely changing 
the law of succession does not necessarily 
fill the office of the Vice President. And the 
office of Vice President itself, apart from the 
question of succession, has become necessary 
to the country. 

By using the electoral college as the instru- 
ment for selecting a new Vice President, we 
would be relying on a popularly elected con- 
stitutional body which in contrast to the 
Congress always reflects the will of the peo- 
ple as of the last presidential election. While 
it is true that the electoral college is now a 
constitutional anachronism, this important 
new function would upgrade the body and 
would bring about the selection of more re- 
sponsible persons to serve on it, 

Besides filling the Vice-Presidency and re- 
flecting the will of the electorate, this plan 
assures continuity of programs and the selec- 
tion of a Vice President who can work with 
the President. For, as in the case of the 
nominating conventions, where the presi- 
dential candidate has the greatest voice in 
selecting his running mate, so too could we 
expect the President to have the greatest in- 
fluence in the deliberations of the electoral 
college. He would probably recommend the 
man most acceptable to him as the new Vice 
President. 

But the fact that the electoral college 
would have the final authority to make the 
decision would be a safeguard against arbi- 
trary action on his part. Most important, 
it would mean that whoever held the office of 
President or Vice President would always be 
a man selected by the people directly or by 
their elected representatives, rather than a 
man who gained the office by appointment. 

We now come to the most critical question 
of all—how do we get action on this or one 
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of the other proposals which have been made 
to deal with the problem of Presidential suc- 
cession? 

The failure of the Congress to act on the 
equally important question of Presidential 
disability is a case in point. The Constitu- 
tion does not set forth a procedure as to how 
and when the Vice President shall assume 
the duties of President when the President is 
unable to serve because of illness. Fifty 
years ago the country could afford to “mud- 
dle along” until the disabled President either 
got well or died. But today when only the 
President can make the decision to use atom- 
ic weapons in the defense of the Nation, 
there could be a critical period when “no 
finger is on the trigger” because of the illness 
of the Chief Executive. 

After his heart attack in 1955, President 
Eisenhower asked the Congress to correct 
this situation. When the Congress failed to 
act, he took matters in his own hands and 
in 1958 wrote me a letter the key paragraphs 
of which follow: 

“The President and the Vice President have 
agreed that the following procedures are in 
accord with the purposes and provisions of 
article 2, section 1, of the Constitution, deal- 
ing with Presidential inability. They believe 
that these procedures, which are intended to 
apply to themselves only, are in no sense out- 
side or contrary to the Constitution but are 
consistent with its present provisions and 
implement its clear intent. 

“1. In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice Pres- 
ident, and the Vice President would serve as 
acting President, exercising the powers and 
duties of the office until the inability had 
ended. 

“2.In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from so com- 
municating with the Vice President, the Vice 
President, after such consultation as seems 
to him appropriate under the circumstances, 
would decide upon the devolution of the 
powers and duties of the Office and would 
serve as Acting President until the inability 
had ended. 

“3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended and 
at that time would resume the full exercise 
of the powers and duties of the Office.” 

This historic document was later adopted 
by President Kennedy, and most recently by 
President Johnson. But it must be remem- 
bered that this procedure is merely a stop- 
gap. It does not have the force of law. I 
strongly believe that either legislation or a 
constitutional amendment should be enacted 
to solve this problem on a permanent basis. 

The time has come to give top priority to 
the consideration of proposals to deal with 
both Presidential succession and Presidential 
disability. The most effective way to get 
action is to set up a bipartisan Presidential 
Commission, such as the famed Hoover Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of Government. President 
Johnson might appoint to the commission 
to serve as public members our three former 
Presidents, Hoover, Truman, and Eisenhower. 
The Speaker and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate would appoint the six other 
members from the House and Senate. The 
recommendations of such a distinguished, 
blue-ribbon panel would not only be of great 
merit; they would, with the backing of the 
President, be almost sure to become the law 
of the land. 

It is a tragic fact that it took a terrible 
crime in Dallas to remind us of a serious de- 
fect in our constitutional process. The mur- 
der of our President has forced us to reassess 
our law of succession and the Office of the 
Vice President. 

Both Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
recognized the importance of the Vice-Presi- 
dency as no other Presidents had done be- 
fore them. The extensive duties assigned to 
Vice President Johnson and myself, at home 
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and abroad, were unprecedented in our his- 
tory. The country now feels safer and more 
confident because of the experience that Mr. 
Johnson gained while serving under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Clearly there can be no re- 
versal of this trend toward greater duties 
and responsibilities for the Vice President. 

When a President dies in office, the man 
in his party who has been best trained for 
the presidency should succeed him. The 
Vice-Presidency today, as a result of the way 
both President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy upgraded the position is the only 
office which provides complete on-the-job 
training for the duties of the Presidency. 

We have swiftly and dramatically been 
reminded again that when we choose a man 
for Vice President we may also be choosing 
a man who will become President. This 
means that our presidential nominating 
conventions can no longer fall back on the 
politically cynical formulas of “balancing 
the ticket“ —of choosing a westerner for 
Vice President only because the presidential 
candidate is an easterner, or a conservative 
because the standard bearer is a liberal. 

From now on it is absolutely essential that 
both political-party conventions nominate 
two Presidents—candidates for both na- 
tional offices, President and Vice President— 
who have the ability and experience to lead 
the United States of America in these peril- 
ous times. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is much in Mr. Nixon’s article with which 
I agree wholeheartedly. First, Mr. Nixon 
traces the entire history of changes in 
the law of Presidential succession and 
demonstrates vividly how each change 
was basically motivated by the personal- 
ities who happened to fill the crucial of- 
fices at the moment, rather than by the 
intrinsic merits of any particular plan 
for succession which would be valid and 
workable at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. In my judgment, Mr. Nixon 
put his finger right on the problem when 
he said: 

We must write a new law of Presidential 
succession. And as did the framers of our 
Constitution, we must write for posterity, 
not merely for the moment. 


Second. Mr. Nixon and I are one in 
our belief that there are advantages in 
elevating a man to the Presidency 
through the elective, rather than the ap- 
pointive route. Therefore, we both dis- 
approve of going back to the 1886 suc- 
cession law which put the Secretary of 
State and the rest of the Cabinet ahead 
of the Speaker of the House in the line of 
succession. 

Third. Mr. Nixon in his article di- 
rected himself to two of the pending 
proposals which would bring Congress 
into the process of electing a new Vice 
President to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
either the death, removal, or resignation 
of the incumbent Vice President, or by 
his ascension to the office of the Presi- 
dent for any reason. One of these pro- 
posals would have Congress simply elect 
in joint session a new Vice President 
from among present heads of Executive 
departments or from among Members of 
the Congress. The other plan would in- 
volve presidential appointment or nomi- 
nation of a new Vice President with con- 
firmation by a majority of the Members 
of both houses of the Congress. Mr. 
Nixon, correctly, in my judgment, dis- 
parages both of these measures because 
they could create grave difficulties if the 
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Congress happened to be controlled by 
other than the President’s own party, 
which has been the case during the terms 
of 16 Presidents. 

Again, I find myself in basic accord 
with Mr. Nixon in his spelling out of the 
qualifications which any new Vice Presi- 
dent should have. Mr. Nixon says: 

He should be a man qualified to be Presi- 
dent. 

He should be a full-time Vice President 
with no other official duties. 

He should be a member of the same po- 
litical party as the President. 

He should have a political philosophy 
which is close to that of the President, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign affairs. 

He should be personally acceptable to the 
President, but since he may potentially hold 
the highest office in the land, his selection 
should reflect the elective, rather than the 
appointive, process. 


Mr. Nixon now says that the single 

proposal which would best achieve all of 
these purposes is one which would direct 
the President to reconvene the electoral 
college to elect a new Vice President 
within 30 days after a vacancy occurs 
in that office because of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s death, removal or elevation to the 
Presidency. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this 
proposal, coming as it does from one of 
the most outstanding statesmen of our 
time, warrants study along with the rest 
of the proposals. But as of now, I per- 
ceive immense legal and practical diffi- 
culties in putting Mr. Nixon’s plan into 
effect. Former President Truman, on 
the “CBS Reports” program, was of the 
opinion that the existing laws govern- 
ing the creation and functions of the 
electoral college would first have to 
undergo drastic revision, since the elec- 
toral college does not now have the 
powers which Mr. Nixon’s suggested 
amendment would require. Moreover, 
the Constitution, article II, as amended 
by the 12th amendment, relegates to the 
legislatures of the States the function of 
appointing electors to the electoral col- 
lege, and in title 3, section 4 of the 
United States Code, Congress has au- 
thorized each State, by law, to provide 
for the filling of any vacancies which 
may occur in its college of electors when 
such college meets to give its electoral 
vote. All this would have to be changed 
in order to avoid a tremendous amount 
of confusion under Mr. Nixon's plan 
which would undoubtedly be generated 
by the death of electors or vacancies for 
other reasons in the electoral college at 
the time the President reconvened it to 
fill a vacant vice-presidency. 

In addition, there is reason to believe, 
as a legal matter, that the electoral col- 
lege passes out of existence once the 
electors vote for President and Vice 
President at 4-year intervals in the man- 
ner directed by the Constitution and for- 
ward the electoral voting certificates as 
required in title 3, United States Code, 
section 11. All the hurdles I have men- 
tioned would first have to be overcome 
before Mr. Nixon’s suggested amendment 
could be operational, and even then, I 
shudder to think of the possible divisive- 
ness and contention which would attend 
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the reconvening of the electoral college 
for filling a vacant Vice-Presidency if, at 
about the same time, a tragedy struck 
the Presidency again. 

Mr. Nixon contends that “while it is 
true that the electoral college is now a 
constitutional anachronism, this impor- 
tant new function would upgrade the 
body and would bring about the selection 
of more responsible persons to serve on 
it.” I share Mr. Nixon’s views that the 
electoral college is an outworn institution 
and have myself supported another con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
abolish the electoral college and author- 
ize the election of President and Vice 
President by direct popular vote. So I 
fail to see what useful purpose would be 
served by perpetuating an anachronism 
and giving that anachronism more to do. 
One cannot make an obsolete machine 
better simply by giving it more work. 

It is ironic that my proposal for two 
Vice Presidents is at the same time near, 
yet so far from Mr. Nixon's plan; I, too, 
would use the electoral college, so long 
as it is sanctioned by the Constitution, 
as an instrument for filling a vacant Vice 
Presidency. But the crucial difference 
under my suggestion is that the electoral 
college would choose the potential suc- 
cessor to a vacant office of Vice President 
by selecting a second Vice President at 
the regular 4-year presidential elections, 

Mr. President, in the constitutional 
amendment which I have offered, the so- 
called first Vice President is called the 
Executive Vice President, and the so- 
called second Vice President is called the 
Legislative Vice President. In other 
words, in the exercise of its usual 4-year 
functions, to which we have been accus- 
tomed for almost our entire history, the 
electoral college could in fact be used to 
solve the problem of Presidential succes- 
sion. The real divergence between Mr. 
Nixon and myself, then, must lie in his 
objection to having two Vice Presidents 
in office at one and the same time. This 
takes us back to Mr. Nixon’s first argu- 
ment that this would simply downgrade 
the office of Vice President. Otherwise, 
he could have no serious objection to my 
proposal. 

Very frankly, I am surprised by the 
downgrading argument made by Mr. 
Nixon. Under my plan, the two Vice 
Presidents could be upgraded in their 
tasks as much as the President saw fit to 
do. There are myriad possibilities for 
the President to make effective use of two 
subordinate officers elected by all the 
people of the United States. It would be 
expected that, as now, the President will 
have been instrumental in the selection 
of these two officers at the nominating 
convention at which the three-man ticket 
had been chosen. This would guarantee 
that the two men be personally accept- 
able to the President and be members of 
the same political party, as both Mr. Nix- 
on and I believe absolutely necessary. 

The American Law Division of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service at my request 
has compiled a list of all existing stat- 
utes, Executive orders and other Execu- 
tive directives imposing duties on the 
single Vice President we now have. I ask 
unanimous consent that this compilation 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 


January 20 


There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1964. 
To: Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Vice President, special duties. 

This will refer to your request of January 
10, 1964, for a compilation of all existing 
statutes, Executive orders, and other Execu- 
tive directives imposing duties on the Vice 
President. Following is such a list: 

November 3, 1961: White House press re- 
lease announced that the Vice President 
would take part in a series of White House 
regional conferences to take place in Novem- 
ber 1961, in 10 U.S. cities concerning prob- 
lems of full employment, economic growth, 
youth opportunities, senior citizens, and op- 
portunities for cities. 

April 25, 1961: Act of April 25, 1961 (75 
Stat. 46; 42 U.S.C. 2471), made the Vice 
President a member of and Chairman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council, re- 
placing the President as member and pre- 
siding officer. His function is to aid in ad- 
vising the President on space matters. 

A White House press release of April 10, 
1961, announced that the Vice President 
would assume this new duty. 

March 30, 1961: White House press release 
announced the appointment of the Vice 
President as Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Peace Corps. 

March 7, 1961: Executive Order No. 10925 
(26 F.R. 1977) created the Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and made 
the Vice President the Chairman thereof. 
The duty of the Committee is to end racial 
and religious discrimination in Federal em- 
ployment. 

July 16, 1956: Executive Order No. 10673 
(21 F.R. 5341) created the President's Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness and made the Vice 
President Chairman thereof. The duty of 
the Council is to further Federal programs 
for youth fitness. 

August 10, 1949: Act of August 10, 1949 
(63 Stat. 579; 50 U.S.C. 402), added the Vice 
President to the National Security Council 
which advises the President on the integra- 
tion of domestic, foreign, and military pol- 
icies relating to national security. 

August 10, 1846; Act of August 10, 1846 (9 
Stat. 102; 20 U.S.C. 41), made the Vice 
President a member of and a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

HUGH C. KEENAN, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
compilation is limited only to those di- 
rectives which are currently in force. 
As is commonly known, President Eisen- 
hower delegated not an inconsiderable 
number of special duties to Mr. Nixon, 
which Mr. Nixon performed diligently, 
but several of these directives are not 
now in effect under the Johnson admin- 
istration and before, in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Still, the Vice President, 
among other duties, is Chairman of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Peace Corps, Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, and a member of the high-policy 
advisory body, the National Security 
Council. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
President Kennedy assigned Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson to many special assign- 
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ments in addition to those I have men- 
tioned. They were all important tasks, 
merely illustrative of the diversity and 
usefulness of the functions which could 
be bestowed both by the President and 
by the Congress upon two Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Rather than downgrade the office of 
Vice President, it is my judgment that 
a proposal for two Vice Presidents would 
enhance the position and prestige of the 
first Vice President and provide an ad- 
ditional measure of flexibility in assign- 
ing missions to the second, or legisla- 
tive, Vice President. This view is sup- 
ported by an editorial in the Washington 
Post & Times Herald of December 23, 
1933, which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 19, page 
25662. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed again at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 23, 1963] 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

Senator Keatinc’s suggestion that the 
country elect two Vice Presidents instead of 
one turns out to be somewhat more attrac- 
tive than its advance billing. It would give 
the United States for the first time an execu- 
tive Vice President who would become a 
high-level functionary in the administration. 
Being wholly within the executive branch, 
he would be an understudy to the President 
in all affairs and would be ready to take over 
the reins at any time in case of necessity. 

There would be substantial advantages in 
having a Vice President giving his full time 
to executive duties, and this official under 
the Keating plan would be first in the line of 
succession. Even when there is only one Vice 
President, we have long thought that he 
should be freed from presiding over the Sen- 
ate so that he could be more fully prepared 
for any emergency. 

The serious problem under the proposed 
Keating amendment would be to find a man 
of presidential stature who would be willing 
to occupy the third spot with nothing more 
to do than preside’ over the Senate. There 
would be a strong tendency to use the third 
place on the presidential ticket to placate an 
ethnic or minority faction without much 
regard for presidential qualifications. If this 
plan should get serious consideration, how- 
ever, it would doubtless be possible to build 
up the proposed legislative Vice-Presidency. 
That official could be made the chief liaison 
between the President and Congress and he 
could be selected with that special and im- 
portant function in mind. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Two Vice Presidents,” published 
in the Middletown, N.Y., Record, and an 
article entitled The Presidential Suc- 
cession,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of December 7, 1963, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Middletown (N.Y.) Record, Dec. 3, 
63] 
Two VICE PRESIDENTS 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING’s idea of two 
Vice Presidents for this country is both 
imaginative and logical. 

With the accession of Lyndon B. Johnson 
to the Presidency, the United States will be 
without a Vice President until January 1965. 
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But a Vice President has valuable and 
necessary functions to perform. Because 
Mr. Johnson has no Vice President, he will 
haye to forgo those functions or do them 
himself—at a time when he needs all the 
help he can get. 

Mr. KEaTiInc’s proposal should be explored 
fully. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Dec. 7, 1963] 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


No Vice President of the United States 
who has stepped into the White House be- 
cause of the death of a President has died in 
the Presidential office. This record should 
perhaps quiet the fears of those who are 
today proclaiming themselves exercised over 
a successor to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the latest Vice President to fall heir to the 
Presidency. In all, eight Presidents have 
died in Office, including the late President 
John F. Kennedy. Four of these died of nat- 
ural causes, and four were the victims of 
assassins. 

Of the seven Vice Presidents who preceded 
President Johnson in succession to the Pres- 
idency, three lived to be elected President, 
and four passed out of the White House at 
the close of the term to which they had suc- 
ceeded. Those who won presidential terms 
in their own right were Theodore Roosevelt, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Harry S. Truman. Pres- 
ident Johnson appears entirely likely to be- 
come the fourth elected to the Presidency in 
their own right. 


RESIGNATION URGED 


The latest suggestion emanating from 
those who profess to have misgivings about 
a successor to the Presidency if anything 
happens to President Johnson between now 
and January 20, 1965, when a newly elected 
President and Vice President are sworn into 
office, is that Speaker JOHN W. McCormack, 
Massachusetts Democrat, should resign his 
high office and permit the election of a 
“younger, stronger, and wiser” man to take 
over the speakership. It comes from Editor 
James A. Hardman of the North, Adams 
(Mass.) Transcript. It is a ridiculous sug- 
gestion. Under the law passed by Congress 
in 1947, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is in line for succession to the 
Presidency should both the President and 
Vice President die or become incapacitated. 
From a strictly political view it is unthink- 
able that Speaker McCormack would take 
such a step. And, from the point of view of 
the good of country, there is no other Demo- 
crat in the House who would make a 
stronger and wiser President if promoted to 
the White House. 

Speaker McCormack is, indeed, 72 years 
old—but he is a hale and hearty 72. He has 
been a Member of the House for 35 years. 
His record in that period has shown him 
progressive, a leader, a strong supporter al- 
ways of national defense, and an early and de- 
termined opponent of communism, nazism, 
fascism, and of bigotry and racial discrimina- 
tion. He has been Democratic whip of the 
House, majority leader and Speaker, and has 
given a good account of himself in all these 
offices, It was as chairman of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee of the House that 
he submitted a report in 1935—28 years ago— 
in which communism was denounced as 
an international conspiracy, not merely a 
political party. His committee also investi- 
gated and attacked the Nazis who were 
trying to gain a foothold in this country. 
He has sponsored important legislation, has 
worked with both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents in support of foreign poli- 
cies and national defense. A man does not 
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become Speaker of the House without show- 
ing qualities of leadership—as the record 
shows. 

Further, Speaker McCormack has been a 
strong supporter of the policies and pro- 
grams of the late President Kennedy, The 
Speaker kept his hands off in the election 
campaign in 1962 for the nomination for 
U.S. Senator, when the President's 8 
brother, now Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY 
was opposed by the Speaker’s nephew. When 
that battle was over, the Speaker moved in 
to help bind up political wounds and help 
unite the party. Nor did President Kennedy 
oppose Mr. McCormack’s election to the 
speakership after the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn died in 1961. 


PROPOSAL OF TWO 


Senator Keatrinc, New York Republican, 
recently came up with a proposal that the 
country elect two Vice Presidents, one to 
preside over the Senate, and the other be 
used by the President on foreign missions 
and other administrative tasks. It would 
also provide an immediate successor to the 
White House should the President and Vice 
President die. This proposal would necessi- 
tate a constitutional amendment, a rather 
long process. It might have merit, however, 
since it would provide a constant, day-in 
and day-out, Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
which has been impossible in the cases of 
former Vice President Nixon and of Lyndon 
Johnson, who have been handed many tasks 
by former President Eisenhower and by the 
late President Kennedy. As things are to- 
day the duty of presiding over the Senate is 
parcelled out to Senators who are not always 
familiar with the rules and precedents of 
the Senate, sometimes creating awkward 
situations. 


STEWARDSHIP REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at or following the end of each 
session of Congress it has been my prac- 
tice, during my Senate service, to render 
an account of my stewardship in behalf 
of the people of West Virginia. I have 
sought to win for my State the kinds of 
Federal programs and facilities which 
would encourage a transition from eco- 
nomic decline to that of ascending job 
opportunities for all who wish to work 
and who are able to work. In this effort, 
I have especially pursued programs 
which are designed to awaken and stim- 
ulate the natural resources of the Moun- 
tain State, because through the develop- 
ment and exploitation of these bounteous 
resources can come new and vigorous 
economic growth—perhaps an industrial 
revolution which will for all time erase 
the picture of West Virginia as a pocket 
of poverty in an otherwise affluent Nation. 

COAL RESEARCH 


As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies, I 
was successful, during the year of 1963, 
in advancing two specific coal 
efforts—Project Bootstrap and Project 
Gasoline—which, if pilot plant opera- 
tions demonstrate commercial feasibility 
on a competitive basis, can mean the pro- 
duction of vast tonnages of coal annual- 
ly and the establishment of new primary 
and satellite industries in my State. 

When fiscal year 1963 budget requests 
of the Office of Coal Research were being 
considered by the subcommittee in 1962, 
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I offered an amendment adding $450,- 
000 to enable that agency to initiate re- 
search on Project Bootstrap, a research 
effort seeking to extract the equivalent 
of natural gas and commercially useful 
liquids from coal for industrial and 
home uses, and, at the same time, I of- 
fered an amendment adding $1 million 
for the purpose of advancing research on 
Project Gasoline, a scientific effort to 
manufacture high octane gasoline from 
coal. Both amendments were adopted. 

Last year, in the same subcommittee, 
during a review of fiscal year 1964 budget 
requests, I again amended the appro- 
priation bill to include an additional $1 
million with which to accelerate the de- 
velopment work being undertaken on 
three gasification projects. By hasten- 
ing the research work on these projects, 
it is entirely possible to combine them, 
for feasibility testing purposes, with the 
pilot plant operation being planned by 
OCR for Project Bootstrap in the Beck- 
ley area of West Virginia. 

I also urged the subcommittee to re- 
store a $2 million Office of Coal Re- 
search budget request, most of which 
was to be used for Project Gasoline, and 
which the House of Representatives had 
deleted from the fiscal year 1964 appro- 
priation bill. Pilot plant operations for 
Project Gasoline are planned by OCR for 
the Cresap area of West Virginia. Al- 
though the Senate agreed to restore the 
$2 million requested for Project Gaso- 
line, in a subsequent Senate-House con- 
ference, a final figure of $1 million was 
agreed upon. This sum, according to 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, is 
sufficient to assure continuing progress 
in the planning and engineering of a 
pilot plant for testing the processes 
which have been developed for manu- 
facturing high-test gasoline from coal. 

FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Hardwood forests cover about 90 per- 
cent of West Virginia, thus making 
timber an abundant natural resource. 
However, through years of mismanage- 
ment, misuse, and neglect, the percent- 
age of good grades of timber suitable for 
cutting is relatively small. I asked the 
US. Forest Service, back in early 1961, if 
a Wood Utilization and Marketing Labo- 
ratory could be established in West Vir- 
ginia. The agency made a survey of the 
State, and reviewed the comparable 
timber resources in other Appalachian 
areas. I was then informed that such a 
laboratory as I had proposed would be 
highly useful and that it could make 
continuing contributions toward advanc- 
ing the economic potential of the forest 
products industry of West Virginia and 
the rest of Appalachia. 

Thus, when the fiscal year 1962 Forest 
Service budget requests were being con- 
sidered in 1961 by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies, I added $450,000 with 
which to initiate planning and construc- 
tion of a facility at Princeton, W. Va., 
the site selected by the Forest Service 
for the Laboratory. 

In the short space of its existence, Mr. 
President, the work of the Princeton 
Laboratory has indeed been gratifying. 
Already several new or expanded wood 
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products facilities have been put into 
operation in West Virginia, making 
available new jobs and stimulating the 
State’s economy. 

Mindful of these encouraging results, 
and eager to help effectuate an accelera- 
tion and expansion of important research 
work being undertaken by the Princeton 
Laboratory, I successfully added $300,000 
in committee last year to the $100,000 
which was requested in the fiscal year 
1964 budget for this facility. Senate- 
House conferees reduced the amount 
added by my amendment to $250,000, 
thus making a total of $350,000 available 
to the Princeton Laboratory during fiscal 
year 1964. I feel confident that this ad- 
ditional sum of money which I was able 
to add to the laboratory’s budget will be 
repaid tenfold to the Government and 
to the people through a growing wood 
products industry. 

While conscious of the need for re- 
search to find new or improved uses for 
our timber, I was made aware, through 
discussing the matter with Forest Service 
Officials, of increasingly heavy tolls by 
diseases of young hardwood timber grow- 
ing stock. Members of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Interior 
and Related Agencies were sympathetic 
to my proposal that the sum of $31,500 
be added to the fiscal year 1964 budget 
requests of the U.S. Forest Service for 
preliminary planning of a forestry sci- 
ences laboratory, to be constructed at 
West Virginia University located at 
Morgantown. 

This new Forestry Sciences Laboratory 
will also develop the engineering aspects 
of logging on steep hillsides, and the 
control of soil erosion resulting from 
logging operations. 

Additionally, the Laboratory will do 
research work in wildlife habitat, be- 
cause there is a need to encourage wild- 
life growth both for fur-bearing pur- 
poses and for increasing the use of Ap- 
palachia by sportsmen. 

EXPANSION OF NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


The forest lands of West Virginia con- 
stitute a rich natural resource in several 
respects. Not only do they provide tim- 
ber for our wood products industry, but 
they also hold great potential for recrea- 
tional pursuits—for the fishing and 
hunting sought by sportsmen, and the 
picnicking, hiking, and camping sought 
by tourists. A good example of this is 
the Monongahela National Forest, in my 
State, where planned multiple use has 
resulted in a yearly increase in the al- 
lowable cut of good quality timber, and 
where growing numbers of sportsmen 
and tourists are finding recreational 
pursuits of a rewarding nature. 

Having made an inspection of the 
Monongahela National Forest, early in 
February 1961, and having noted the 
work done by the U.S. Forest Service in 
the way of reforestation, conservation, 
and recreation, I explored with officials 
of that agency the possibility of extend- 
ing the forest westward to include addi- 
tional areas in eight counties where rug- 
ged terrain and submarginal farming 
have been a cause of long-term chronic 
and persistent unemployment. 
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Over a half million acres in parts of 
Braxton, Fayette, Greenbrier, Lewis, 
Nicholas, Randolph, Upshur, and Web- 
ster Counties would be included in the 
addition to the Monongahela National 
Forest, to be known as the Mountaineer 
unit. The year before last, I.successfully 
amended the Department of Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill to 
include $250,000 with which to initiate 
land purchases for the new unit. The 
Senate approved my amendment, but in 
a subsequent Senate-House conference 
on the appropriation bill, the amend- 
ment was deleted. Last year, I again was 
successful in amending the appropria- 
tion bill to include $200,000 with which 
to initiate land purchases for the Moun- 
taineer unit, and again the Senate ap- 
proved my amendment. Again, too, the 
Senate-House conferees deleted this 
item from the final bill. 

The terrain to be encompassed by the 
envisioned Mountaineer unit cannot af- 
ford to continue to be economically un- 
productive. The area direly needs a 
carefully planned resources renewal pro- 
gram, coupled with a planned develop- 
ment of recreational potentials. I be- 
lieve that whatever moneys are eventu- 
ally invested in the area by the Federal 
Government will make of the terrain an 
economic asset of progressive value 
which will contribute to the enrichment 
of that section of Appalachia. 

FISHERY MANAGEMENT 


The White Sulphur Springs National 
Fish Hatchery has played an important 
role in supplying both cold and warm 
water species of fish to 27 counties in 
West Virginia. In fact, the work of this 
hatchery in helping to keep our streams 
and lakes well stocked with fish has con- 
tributed to the growing popularity of the 
Mountain State among sports fishermen. 

Early in 1963, my attention was called 
to the badly deteriorated condition of the 
60-year-old concrete’ rearing facilities 
at the White Sulphur Springs Fish 
Hatchery. I immediately ascertained 
what was required in the way of moneys 
to rehabilitate this hatchery so that it 
could continue its excellent services to 
our West Virginia counties. I was in- 
formed that $138,000 would be required 
for this work. 

Therefore, when the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies was considering the 
budget requests of the U.S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, I amended 
the appropriation bill to include the 
needed $138,000 for the White Sulphur 
Springs Fish Hatchery. This was later 
reduced to $100,000 in conference with 
the House. I also amended the appro- 
priation bill to include $30,000 to estab- 
lish a fishery management project in the 
Elkins area of West Virginia. This proj- 
ect will coordinate and assist the activi- 
ties of State and Federal agencies in the 
management of fishing on lands under 
Federal control, and this could benefit 
tourism in our State. 

WATER POLLUTION 


Mr, President, one of the great un- 
solved problems of the Ohio River basin 
is water pollution. However, through 
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pollution control programs the region 
could be made more attractive for indus- 
trial and community development. In 
1962, I initiated such a pollution control 
study by amending the fiscal year 1963 
appropriation bill for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to in- 
clude $500,000 for the project, this figure 
being reduced to $100,000 subsequently 
in the Senate-House conference. Last 
year, water pollution control in the Ohio 
River basin moved forward when the 
Congress agreed to my amendment to 
the fiscal year 1964 HEW appropriation 
bill adding $400,000 to the House- 
approved $100,000 for the project, which 
is headquartered in Wheeling, W. Va. 
MINING DISEASE RESEARCH 


Research in chest diseases among coal 
miners also will be spurred as a result 
of the acceptance by the Congress of my 
amendment to the fiscal year 1964 HEW 
appropriation ill adding $400,000 to the 
House-approved $100,000 for this pro- 
gram. The extra moneys for this pro- 
gram, which I initiated in 1962 by adding 
$520,000 to the Public Health Service ap- 
propriation, the amount being later re- 
duced in a Senate-House conference, will 
permit an expansion and acceleration of 
the research work now being undertaken 
at Beckley, Raleigh County. The ulti- 
mate objectives of the program are pre- 
vention, diagnosis and treatment of chest 
diseases among coal miners. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Work on juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses in West Virginia has also 
been helped by congressional approval of 
my amendment to the fiscal year 1964 
HEW appropriation bill adding $250,000 
to the House-approved $6.7 million na- 
tionwide program to curb antisocial ac- 
tions by juveniles. 

FRUIT AND BERRY RESEARCH 

A fruit and berry research laboratory, 
which would be regional in character, but 
which could be located in the eastern 
panhandle of West Virginia, received 
promising impetus when the Senate ac- 
cepted my amendment last year appro- 
priating $25,000 for a feasibility study of 
such a laboratory. In December of 1962, 
I had proposed to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the establishment of this 
kind of laboratory in view of the need for 
basic research in problems related to the 
production, mechanical harvesting, han- 
dling and storage, quality control, mar- 
keting, and the development of hardy 
strains of fruits and berries which can 
be adapted to the specific climatic con- 
ditions prevailing on the Appalachian 
Mountain slopes. The work of this lab- 
oratory would complement and extend 
the research now being conducted on ap- 
ples and peaches by the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Kearneysville. 

Senate-House conferees on the fiscal 
year 1964 Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill did not agree on this 
item. However, Senator HOLLAND, Dem- 
ocrat, of Florida, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has requested 
that a study regarding the feasibility of 
such a laboratory be made by the De- 
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partment out of its own funds prior to 
the end of fiscal year 1964. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


An electromagnetically hostile envi- 
ronment which has developed over the 
years around the Naval Radio Receiving 
Station in Cheltenham, Md., dictates the 
military necessity for moving this fa- 
cility to Sugar Grove, W. Va. This, and 
similar persuasive testimony, was elicited 
by me from Navy Department officials 
who appeared before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am a 
member, in support of restoration of a 
$3,830,000 authorization to make the 
move to Sugar Grove—a request which 
the House Armed Services Committee 
had deleted from the fiscal year 1964 
military construction authorization bill. 

Optimum use of the Sugar Grove site 
has been my goal ever since the Navy 
Department abandoned construction of 
the 600-foot-diameter “big dish” in July 
of 1962. Therefore, following an inspec- 
tion trip of the Naval Radio Receiving 
Station at Cheltenham, on August 4, 
1963, I traveled by helicopter from Wash- 
ington, D.C., with Navy Department of- 
ficials, to Sugar Grove, to see at first 
hand how the Navy would phase the 
radio receiving station into the West 
Virginia installation. Shortly there- 
after, I succeeded in obtaining restora- 
tion of the requested $3,830,000 authori- 
zation by my Armed Services Committee, 
and, later, I supported the needed ap- 
propriation in my Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

As a result, an initial 7 officers and 
98 enlisted men will be stationed at the 
Sugar Grove site, plus about 20 civilian 
personnel, I am informed. Housing ac- 
commodations for the Navy personnel 
and their families will be constructed 
about 12 miles from the center of oper- 
ations at Sugar Grove. This relocation 
will prove to be helpful to the economy 
of Pendleton County and the surround- 
ing area. 

Construction of a combined field main- 
tenance shop of the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard, planned for location at 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., can proceed dur- 
ing this current fiscal year as a result 
of my amendment, offered in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, to the fiscal 
year 1964 military construction author- 
ization bill, which authorized $84,000 in 
deficiency funds—the sum needed to 
meet the lowest submitted construction 
bid, all bids having exceeded the pre- 
viously authorized $340,000 cost of this 
facility. I then supported, in my Appro- 
priations Committee, the moneys to fund 
the authorization, and this action was 
also approved by the Congress. This 
project was first authorized, with my 
support, in June of 1961, and it has been 
the subject of two competitive sets of 
bids. Construction of the facility will 
enable the West Virginia National Guard 
to maintain its equipment in top effi- 
ciency. 

No other National Guard or Army Re- 
serve facilities required appropriations 
last year, in view of the fact that my 
State’s Reserve center and armory pro- 
gram is complete as far as congressional 
action is concerned. I amended the fiscal 
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year 1962 military construction bill to 
add Army Reserve centers at Martins- 
burg, Morgantown, and New Martinsville, 
and to include an Army Reserve main- 
tenance shop at South Charleston. 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS 

Site acquisition and planning moneys 
for six Federal buildings in West Virginia 
were included in an appropriation for the 
General Services Administration passed 
by the Congress for fiscal year 1964. The 
proposed sites and the estimated cost of 
each building are as follows: Gassaway, 
Braxton County, $203,000; Glenville, Gil- 
mer County, $253,500; Parsons, Tucker 
County, $279,400; Pineville, Wyoming 
County, $252,500; Summersville, Nicho- 
las County, $343,000; and White Sulphur 
Springs, Greenbrier County, $236,000. 

Construction of these Federal buildings 
had already been authorized. There- 
fore, as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee I supported the 
needed site acquisition and p 
funds for these buildings. On several 
occasions I personally discussed the mat- 
ter with Senator Warren G. Macnuson, 
Democrat, of Washington, chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
reviews the budget requests of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and also 
with GSA Administrator Bernard L. 
Boutin. 

WEATHER BUREAU STATION 

Demands for knowledge of the weather 
and climate are now being met in 
Raleigh County and adjacent areas by a 
new Weather Bureau Station at the 
Raleigh County Airport. I successfully 
amended the Department of Commerce 
appropriation bill the year before last to 
include $75,000 to establish this facility, 
which now operates 24 hours a day with 
a six-man crew. A killing spring frost 
in 1961 resulted in a 50 percent failure of 
the strawberry crop in Raleigh County, 
amounting to a loss of about $30,000. A 
warning system, such as the new station 
now provides, could have prevented this 
loss. : 

Last year, I had the high honor oi 
making the dedicatory address at the 
opening of the Beckley Weather Station. 
I also supported the appropriation of 
$74,000 in operating funds for fiscal year 
1964. 

RECREATION AREAS 


A new recreation area for West Vir- 
ginia is envisioned in a bill which I have 
introduced in the Senate. To be known 
as the Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks Na- 
tional Recreational Area, the proposed 
park would embrace about 100,000 acres 
in Pendleton County, adjacent to the 
Monongahela National Forest. The 
unique features of the area commend 
themselves as tourist attractions, and I 
have been advised that the Department 
of the Interior is preparing a report to 
Congress which will favor the establish- 
ment of this proposed recreational area 
because of its geographic location and ac- 
cessibility to large urban population 
centers and because of its outstanding 
recreational resources. 

A stimulus to tourism in West Virginia 
could also be achieved by approval of a 
bill which I introduced in the Senate for 
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establishment of a 30,000-acre Coal 
River National Recreation Demonstra- 
tion Area in Boone County. Develop- 
ment of the Coal River Park would pro- 
vide recreational facilities to thousands 
of Americans who live within a few hun- 
dred miles of our State. Establishment 
of the park would also provide economic 
growth opportunities to this particular 
section of our State. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


In March of this year, severe flood 
damage occurred in many West Virginia 
communities, especially those along the 
Guyandotte and Tug Rivers. I quickly 
arranged with Government officials con- 
cerned with aiding flood areas to fly with 
me to Huntington, W. Va., where we 
were met by helicopters which then flew 
us over the Tug and Guyandotte Basins, 
landing first in Williamson, Mingo 
County, then in Logan, Logan County, 
for firsthand surveys of the floods. Re- 
turning to Washington, D.C., I began 
to press for all of the flood control meas- 
ures which had been recommended by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for 
West Virginia. 

One of my first actions, as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies and Supplemen- 
tals, was to amend the fiscal year 1963 
supplemental appropriation bill to in- 
clude $25,000 with which to assist the 
Army Engineers to initiate planning of 
the Justice Reservoir in Wyoming 
County, on the main stem of the Guyan- 
dotte River. Previous to this action, I 
had been successful in securing ARA 
moneys for use by the Army Engineers 
in connection with aerial photography 
of the site before the foliage appeared on 
the trees, thus helping to accelerate work 
on this $64 million project. 

Progress was also made this year with 
regard to providing adequate funds for 
continuing the development of water re- 
sources projects in and affecting West 
Virginia. The Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works, of which 
I am a member, approved more than 
$41.3 million for such projects for fiscal 
year 1964, with most of the funds going 
for modernization of navigational facil- 
ities on the Ohio and Monongahela 
Rivers—economic highways of growing 
importance to commerce and industry 
in my State. I requested that my sub- 
committee approve $12 million for con- 
tinuing construction of the Belleville 
locks and dam on the Ohio River near 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—an increase of $5 
million over the House appropriation for 
this project. 

Funds also were provided by my sub- 
committee for numerous flood control 
projects, as well as for the maintenance 
of projects already completed. 

The Harmon Creek watershed project 
in the Weirton, W. Va., area was first ap- 
proved in April by the Special Watershed 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, at my urging, and then by 
the full committee in May. The House 
Agriculture Committee has not yet acted 
on the project, which would include 13 
water-retarding structures and a multi- 
purpose structure of 1,70l-acre storage 
capacity. 
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When high waters struck West Vir- 
ginia again early in June of last year, 
I promptly asked the Army Engineers’ 
district offices in Huntington and Pitts- 
burgh to speed completion of their 
‘studies of the Little Kanawha River 
Basin and the Stonewall Jackson Reser- 
voir on the Monongahela’s West Fork. 
In 1961, as a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, I amended the 
fiscal year 1962 public works appropria- 
tion bill to add $95,000 for an engineer- 
ing study of the Burnsville, Steer Creek, 
and West Fork reservoirs in the Little 
Kanawha River Basin. The money was 
deleted in the subsequent conference 
with the House of Representatives. In 
1962, we appropriated $65,000 for these 
engineering studies, and the recom- 
mendations of the Army Engineers will 
be before the Congress this year. 

I was also instrumental, in 1962, in 
getting an initial appropriation of 
$20,000 for a restudy of the West Fork 
of the Monongahela River. We added 
$35,000 last year for completion of the 
study. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
myself for a moment to my efforts in 
behalf of two specific extensions of funds 
for the accelerated public works pro- 
gram—a program which has proved to 
be highly beneficial to many West Vir- 
ginia communities. 

In 1962, the Congress authorized the 
accelerated public works program and 
appropriated an initial $400 million out 
of a total $900 million authorization. 
Communities throughout my State and 
the Nation were quick to seek funds for 
worthwhile and long-delayed projects. 
As a result, half way through fiscal year 
1963 the initial $400 million was fully 
committed, with numerous projects, 
which were ready for approval, being 
delayed for lack of funds. 

Last year, I joined with other Senators 
in seeking the remaining $500 million 
appropriation for the accelerated public 
works program—the sum needed to 
complete the $900 million authorization. 
However, the House approved an appro- 
priation of $450 million. As a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I urged that the Senate not reduce 
the amount but that it go along with 
the House-approved figure of $450 mil- 
lion. Immediatley after Senate-House 
conferees had agreed on the accelerated 
public works appropriation bill, I visited 
Community Facilities Administration 
Commissioner Sidney H. Woolner and 
personally reviewed with him the pend- 
ing West Virginia applications and urged 
immediate action thereon. 

In December of 1963, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works, of which I am a member, re- 
stored the $45 million accelerated public 
works funds previously disallowed by the 
House. In the Senate-House conference, 
this figure was reduced to $25 million. 

The following projects are examples of 
how the accelerated public works pro- 
gram invests in the State of West Vir- 
ginia: Raleigh County, for Stephens Lake 
development, $1,200,000 in Federal 
moneys; Logan County, for a new four- 
story courthouse, $1,207,800 in Federal 
moneys; Lincoln County, for a new court- 
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house, $396,000 in Federal moneys; Sum- 
mersville, in Nicholas County, $165,000 
in Federal moneys for a new municipal 
building; Mingo County, for a new court- 
house, $1,245,000 in Federal moneys. I 
worked closely with Federal, State, and 
county officials in securing approval of 
these Federal grants. 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Construction of a national training 
school for boys, at Morgantown, received 
substantial impetus by congressional ap- 
proval last year of $600,000 which is to 
be used by the U.S. Bureau of Prisons for 
site preparation and detailed architec- 
tural planning of the proposed new $8.5 
million facility. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had allowed only $500,000 of 
the $700,000 budget request. However, 
as a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies, I urged committee approval of 
the full $700,000—an action subsequently 
taken by the subcommittee, the full Ap- 
propriations Committee, and the Senate. 
In a Senate-House conference, the sum 
of $600,000 was agreed to. 

The decision to relocate the 100-year- 
old Washington, D.C., National Training 
School at Morgantown resulted from my 
request early the year before last to the 
late President John F. Kennedy—a re- 
quest to which the President agreed. As 
a result, the fiscal year 1963 bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Justice carried $250,000 in initial plan- 
ning moneys for the new facility. 

COMMERCE FIELD OFFICE 


Also approved this year by my Appro- 
priations Subcommittee were funds for 
the establishment of a four-man De- 
partment of Commerce field office in 
Charleston, W. Va., which will provide 
useful and beneficial services to busi- 
nesses and industries in our State. In 
1962, I had successfully amended in com- 
mittee the fiscal year 1963 bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce to include $40,000 with which 
to initate this project. The Senate ac- 
cepted my amendment, but in a subse- 
quent Senate-House conference this 
item was deleted. Last year, however, 
funds for the Charleston field office were 
included in the President’s submitted 
budget requests. 

ALLEGHENY PARKWAY 


On May 3, 1961, I introduced a bill in 
the Senate which would authorize con- 
struction of a north-south recreational 
corridor to be known as the Allegheny 
Parkway. I felt that such a parkway, 
when completed, would bring new and 
growing economic wealth to West Vir- 
ginia in the form of tourism and new 
job opportunities. 

At my request on May 10 of 1962, Sen- 
ator ALAN BIBLE, of Nevada, chairman of 
the Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Committee, held open 
hearings on the proposed Allegheny 
Parkway. At the conclusion of these 
hearings, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that a feasibility study be under- 
taken by the National Park Service. 
Last year I reintroduced the bill, and the 
study, now completed and ready for sub- 
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mission to the Congress, recommends 
that the northern terminus of the Alle- 
gheny Parkway begin at Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park in Jefferson 
County, W. Va., after which the parkway 
would course through about 390 miles 
of the eastern and southern counties of 
the State and then extend for another 
240 miles through Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to a southern terminus in the Cum- 
berland Gap National Historical Park. 
I am informed that the study cur- 
rently estimates the cost of the 630 mile- 
long Allegheny Parkway at about $240 
million, of which an estimated $220 mil- 
lion would be needed for all construc- 
tion—visitor centers, campsites, et 
cetera, as well as the two-way 22-foot- 
wide bituminous-paved roadway—and 
about $20 million for land acquisition. 
It is also estimated that construction of 
the entire length of the parkway would 
take from 10 to 12 years after congres- 
sional authorization and initial ap- 
propriations have been effectuated. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
endeavored to mention merely the major 
efforts I have put forth in behalf of my 
State and its people. There are other 
actions, too numerous to mention here, 
which I have taken that have been of 
economic or social importance to many 
localities, and in the aggregate they will 
provide a base for new economic and 
social gains. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In February of last year, as a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I made a 2-day inspection of the 
U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. While there, I covered almost 
every foot of the fence that separates 
the land and water areas of the base 
from Cuba. I also toured our defense 
positions, and I talked with Cuban 
workers who passed through the north- 
east gate on their way to work on the 
base. I also talked with officers and men 
of our Armed Forces stationed at the 
base, several of whom are West Vir- 
ginians. All of this afforded me the op- 
portunity to discern that Castro cannot 
take our Guantanamo base, and that we 
must continue to develop this base be- 
cause of its strategic importance to the 
mainland of our country. 

Castro is a menace to all of Latin 
America, and we must. hurry his demise 
by all possible means short of engender- 
ing nuclear war. 

Mr. President, during my years of serv- 
ice in the Congress, I know of no decision 
on any issue which I have approached 
with as great concern as that which con- 
fronted the U.S. Senate during last year’s 
debate on the test ban treaty. My vote 
against ratification of the treaty resulted 
from a painstaking analysis of the argu- 
ments in favor of the treaty, which I felt 
were not based on hard, realistic facts 
with regard to our relationship with the 
Communist world. Although the treaty 
had the approval of people generally, I 
could not conscientiously support it. I 
. felt that, in the long run, the treaty 
would not be in the best interests of the 
security of our country. I hope that fu- 
ture events will prove me in error. 
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I voted for amendments to the foreign 
aid authorization bill which would have 
cut a total of $535 million from the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1964. Of this group 
of amendments, cuts amounting to $460 
million were sustained. I also voted to 
eliminate the Development Loan Fund 
authorization for fiscal years 1965 and 
1966, an amount totaling $1,950,000, al- 
though authorization for the fund can 
be considered anew this year. After 
these reductions had been made, I voted 
for the bill on final passage. 

I believe that the foreign aid bill which 
finally evolved from the Congress will 
encourage more efficiency in the total 
aid program, and will stimulate a more 
responsive participation by other af- 
fluent free nations in meeting their own 
obligations against the threat of Com- 
munist domination. 


ATTENDANCE ON ROLLCALLS 


In summation, Mr. President, I sought, 
during the year of 1963, to bring to West 
Virginia the kind of projects which not 
only supply immediate employment op- 
portunities, but which also in the years 
ahead will prove to be of enduring and 
growing economic value, thus providing 
a brighter future for the forestry, coal, 
farming, recreation, and tourism indus- 
tries of my State and the rest of 
Appalachia. 

Like other Senators, I have many re- 
sponsibilities: committee meetings, con- 
ferences with officials of agencies and 
departments, meetings in my State with 
constituents or officials, and various 
other duties. Nonetheless, I am proud 
to say that out of 229 rollcall votes in 
1963, I missed only 20, or 8 percent. 
However, I was actually absent on only 
four rollcalls and was paired, so as to 
announce my intent, on the remaining 
16. 


JOURNALISTIC DELINQUENCY BY 
ROWLAND EVANS AND ROBERT 
NOVAK 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
answer a column written by two drop- 
outs from the school of honest journa- 
lism. Their names are Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak. Their column was 
published Friday, January 17, in the 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column assassinating the 
truth in typical McCarthyite fashion be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSIDE Report: TIGER RUNNING WILD 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

None of the reforms proposed by liberals 
to get Congress moving would sweep away 
the Senate’s one-man obstacle course: Sena- 
tor Warne LYMAN MORSE, of Oregon. 

Democrat Morse, labeled the “Tiger of the 
Senate“ in a 1962 biography by journalist 
Robert Smith, ran wild in 1963. Immobiliza- 
tion of the mighty Senate in the foreign aid 
debate can be traced directly to Morse. 
Moreover, as the 1964 session begins, if Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, the Democratic floor 
leader, has any intention of cracking down on 
Morse it’s the best-kept secret in Congress. 

But this is more than merely the success 
story of how Wayne Morse has transformed 
himself from an ineffectual maverick to one 
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of the Senate’s most powerful men. It also 
reveals what has been wrong with Mans- 
FIELD’s 3-year reign as majority leader. 

Granted, the Senate majority leader has 
few inherent powers. Most leaders were little 
more than figureheads until Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson welded the leader’s meager pow- 
ers (Example: The power to assign such good- 
ies as Capitol hideaways to fellow Senators) 
into a might system of reward and punish- 
ment. This system restrained the Morses, 
and kept them more or less in harness, during 
the Johnson era. 

MANSFIELD not only dismantled the John- 
son system but set up a Mansfield system 
that seems to reward the wicked and en- 
courage trouble. 

Certainly, no one disputes that Morse has 
been big trouble. Although a package of 
Federal education legislation finally passed 
last year, many Democrats believe the school 
bills could have passed years earlier save for 
Morse’s moody stubbornness. 

But Morse’s really big moment came dur- 
ing the foreign aid debate. Displaying bril- 
liant parliamentary skill, Morse riddled the 
bill with damaging amendments in a series 
of skillful delaying actions. 

What did all this cost Morse? Nothing. 
On the contrary, he seemed to receive special 
considerations, 

The debate on the education bill scheduled 
for last summer was postponed so that MORSE 
could keep a speaking engagement back in 
Oregon. Senators who had rushed back to 
Washington for the debate were furious. 

The crowning blow came the day before 
Christmas, when the Senate was ready to 
vote final approval of the foreign aid bill. 
But Morse couldn't make it. So, while Sena- 
tor J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and others 
fumed, the finale was postponed to Decem- 
ber 30 in keeping with MANsFIELp’s soft on 
Morse” policy. 

Although Mansrrevp has a formidable mass 
of legislation to ram through the Senate in 
the next 6 months, nobody expects him to 
suddenly start cracking the whip against 
Morse and lesser troublemakers. Just last 
week he was defending Morse against a 
newspaper attack in Oregon. 

Rather, cloakroom conversation revolves 
around whether Mansrreip will resign the 
leadership next year to permit a more dy- 
namic Democrat—such as Minnesota's Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY or Rhode Island's JOHN 
PasTorRE—to take over the leadership. But 
there is no mass movement demanding that 
MANSFIELD must go. 

“MIKE never punishes anybody,“ asserts 
a senior Democrat, “and that's just fine. 
He's the kind of leader the Senate likes.” 

Certainly WAYNE Mons does. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
today, when the majority leader made a 
speech at the beginning of the session, 
I announced that following the consider- 
ation of the pending business, I would 
discuss this column. 

Many lawyers have remarked privately 
how difficult it is in a malpractice suit 
for a plaintiff to find a doctor who is 
willing to testify against a defendant 
colleague. This column shows how the 
professional ranks of journalism tend to 
close protectively about a journalist 
whose professional ethics and compe- 
tence have been questioned. 

It is not an unexpected phenomenon, 
and it certainly is an understandable one. 
However, in writing such a column, un- 
der such circumstances, one would ex- 
pect the authors to be factually accurate 
in their presentation. 

Unfortunately, the research upon 
which the article is supposedly based 
suffers from a fatal and what might be 
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termed an “A. Robert Smithian” flaw. 
The facts do not support the conclu- 
sions drawn. In the best interests of a 
free, enlightened, and objective press, I 
propose to answer briefly this contribu- 
tion to journalistic delinquency by Evans 
and Novak. 

Mr. President, setting aside for one 
moment the charmingly mixed meta- 
phors of the first two sentences of the 
article, for to be both a tiger and an 
obstacle course simultaneously is, I am 
afraid, far beyond my poor thaumaturgic 
powers, I must protest the injustice of 
the column in that it neglects to give 
any credit to those Senators who fought 
valiantly, shoulder to shoulder, with me 
to improve the foreign aid bill. 

The historic foreign aid debate was 
no one-man show, as Senators are well 
aware. The distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GruENING] with 
devastating logic and a wealth of fac- 
tual material derived from his personal 
investigation of the program in the Mid- 
dle East conveyed most effectively to the 
Senate the weaknesses which needed to 
be corrected and which were, in part, 
corrected. If I can be fairly called a 
“tiger” in seeking improvements in for- 
eign aid, the least that Messrs. Evans 
and Novak could do, it seems to me, would 
be to characterize Senator GRUENING as 
the “polar bear” who gave credibility to 
our position. If, on the other hand, I 
am the “one-man obstacle course,” then 
Senator GRUENING, surely, was the com- 
bat firing range” of the foreign aid bill. 
These exercises helped to cut down on 
the fat of the program although more 
vigorous exercise, in my judgment, lies 
ahead. 

As opponents of the bill or parts of 
the bill, we exercised our parliamentary 
right. It would appear that Evans and 
Novak and their ilk among the press are 
for parliamentary rights in the Senate 
available only to Senators who agree 
with them. I have noted that many 
members of the press corps give evidence 
of believing that Senators who do not 
go through partisan hoops at the crack 
of journalistic whips should be stripped 
of their senatorial rights. I have a 
message for such journalistic McCar- 
thyites: Stop portraying such gross 
ignorance of the historic function and 
power of the Senate, designed by our 
constitutional fathers as a check against 
ill-advised, undesirable, and unsound 
legislation as well as a check against 
steamroller parliamentary tactics. 

Such journalistic advocates of parlia- 
mentary absolutism and promoters of 
dictatorial control over so-called minori- 
ties in the Senate are pitiful historical 
illiterates. They are perfectly willing 
to smear Senators who insist on follow- 
ing where the facts lead irrespective of 
politics, but they write a different story 
when a Senator agreeing with their leg- 
islative viewpoint exercises the same 
parliamentary rights. An interesting 
example of this type of journalistic du- 
plicity can be illustrated by an incident 
that occurred during the recent foreign 
aid debate. It is perfectly evident from 
their choice of adjectives that Evans and 
Novak opposed the “aggressor” amend- 
ment, the Indonesian amendment, and 


other policy guidelines that were included 
in the 1963 foreign aid bill. 

One finds no criticism from them of 
the delaying tactics used to defeat the 
Mundt amendment. I am not implying 
that there should be any criticism. But 
it is evidence of the double standard so 
often used to discredit only that which 
the columnist is against. 

The Senate was ready to vote on the 
foreign aid authorization bill on the eve- 
ning of November 14. A last minute 
amendment was proposed by Senator 
Munpr. It would have prevented the 
Export-Import Bank from underwriting 
Soviet credit. The amendment was de- 
bated; a motion to table it was defeated. 
I am of the opinion that if the Senate 
had continued on and voted on it that 
night, the Mundt amendment would 
have been adopted. 

We did not vote only because the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
made it clear he would exercise his par- 
liamentary rights to prevent the vote 
from being taken. He said: 

Mr. President, I know that Senators would 
like to vote. For many days I have wanted 
to vote. But, without a doubt, the proposed 
amendment is the most important amend- 
ment that has been offered to the bill. I 
am rather surprised that Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which committee has jurisdiction 
over the operations of the Export-Import 
Bank, are willing to have major policy ques- 
tions decided on the floor of the Senate at 
10 minutes after 10 p.m., after 314 weeks of 
exhausting debate, discussion, and time- 
consuming activities in this body. I shall 
not let the Senate, if I can help it, vote on 
the issue immediately, because it seems to 
me that if we needed time to discuss some 
minor amendments to the aid bill, we need 


plenty of time to discuss the present 
situation. 


A few minutes later, at 10:34 p.m., the 
Senate adjourned. The majority leader 
and the majority whip were seeking time 
to rally administration forces against the 
amendment. I favored the amendment; 
I voted against adjournment that night. 
I was ready to vote on the merits of the 
amendment and on the foreign aid bill 
itself. So apparently was the great 
majority of Senators present, and most 
of them were present. 

But I am not critical of that delaying 
tactic. Iam not critical of the Senator 
from Minnesota for delaying what he 
felt was a hasty vote, nor am I critical 
of the majority leader for accommodat- 
ing the Senator from Minnesota. It is 
the duty and obligation of Senators to 
use the Senate rules in furtherance 
of what they believe to be sound public 
policy. 

The interesting point, however, is that 
Evans and Novak are not critical of that 
delaying tactic, either, nor of the Senator 
from Minnesota for using it, nor of the 
majority leader for accommodating it. 
I read no charge from Evans and Novak 
or others that the Senator from Minne- 
sota was guilty of “immobilization of 
the mighty Senate,” to use their lan- 
guage. 

I also resent the attack made on my 
majority leader in connection with my 
work in the Senate. Senator MANSFIELD, 
as majority leader, has operated—as he 
must—within the rules of the Senate. 
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His distinguished predecessor did no 
more and no less. Much uninformed 
nonsense is written about “power” in the 
Senate. Each Senator, including the 
majority leader, has just as much 
“power” as the rules of the Senate per- 
mit. We are not children who are to be 
bribed by a piece of candy. We are 100 
men and women with strong convictions, 
and we are attempting to the best of our 
respective abilities to uphold the oath 
each has taken to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States in 
connection with the consideration of 
legislation. 

Our majority leader is freely chosen 
by the Senators who belong to the ma- 
jority party. As such, he has our respect 
and esteem, He does not ask us to vote 
against our convictions, nor did his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. I must confess, 
however, that each in his individual style 
is a persuasive advocate for the admin- 
istration position on proposed legisla- 
tion. As one who has acted both as 
floor leader for administration bills and 
as an opponent of administration meas- 
ures, I cannot testify that I have always 
received unfailing courtesy from my 
leadership. In an institution such as the 
Senate, so-called strong-arm methods 
simply will not work. If we ever come to 
the point where unfair pressures are ap- 
plied or where bribery in any form, in- 
cluding the parliamentary payoffs sug- 
gested by Evans and Novak, is openly 
or covertly offered by an administration, 
then our political system will be in grave 
danger. 

What is shocking to me is that Evans 
and Novak are, by implication, advocat- 
ing that kind of political system in the 
Senate. They obviously believe that the 
use of payoffs and strong-arm methods 
is a desirable way of operating a legis- 
lative body. The legislative system they 
want is one of corrupting freemen, a re- 
turn to the Cannonism of the House some 
decades ago, or to the Tammany Hall 
politics of the turn of the century. 

The allegation that President Johnson, 
as majority leader, “restrained the 
Morses” and “kept them more or less in 
harness” by a “mighty” system of “re- 
wards and punishments” will doubtless 
come as a shock to our President. This 
is a totally false and unjustified attack 
on Lyndon Johnson's fine record as ma- 
jority leader. It is also an insult to every 
Senator who served in the Senate under 
Lyndon Johnson's leadership. 

Moreover, the notion that the Senator 
from Oregon was “restrained” by such 
an alleged system will entertain many 
who were here during the Johnson lead- 
ership of the Senate. Perhaps Evans 
and Novak were not in Washington then. 
If they were, they have extremely short 
memories: I have always exercised my 
parliamentary rights to the fullest when 
I felt that would advance a cause in 
which I believed, and I did so no less 
under Senator Johnson’s leadership than 
under Senator MANSFIELD’s leadership. 

Both have too much respect for honest 
government and honest men to act on the 
basis of the low standard of intellectual 
dishonesty which comprises the ethics of 
Evans, Novak, Smith, and their fellow 
travelers on the road of yellow jour- 
nalism. 
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I now pass to the next paragraph of 
the article: 

Although a package of Federal education 
legislation finally passed last year, many 
Democrats believe the schoo] bills could have 
passed years earlier save for MorsE’s moody 
stubbornness. 


I challenge these purveyors of Mc- 
Carthyism to produce the name of one 
congressional Democrat who believes 
such a falsehood. In fact, my intuition 
tells me that their journalistic bedfellow, 
Smith, came running to them, and ex- 
plained that the answer to his lying 
article, to which I made reference in the 
Senate some days ago, might cause some 
comment in Oregon; and, apparently to 
oblige him, Evans and Novak repeated 
the Smith lie. It is said that thieves 
work together. 

Setting aside the “moody stubborn- 
ness” epithet, although I do not recall 
having been referred to previously as a 
Hamlet of legislation or of being indeci- 
sive, the charge that I have kept educa- 
tion legislation from passing is fantastic- 
ally ridiculous. 

The majority leader answered it the 
other day, at the time when I was com- 
menting upon the lying article by Smith; 
and the majority leader answered it 
again this afternoon, in his speech on 
the record made during this Congress on 
education. As I said, I am very grateful 
to him for having set the record straight. 
I offer as my witnesses every Democratic 
Senator who has ever served with me on 
the Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
They know, as do all other members of 
the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, that for years I have urged per- 
sistently that we take the fastest possible 
action in voting our education legisla- 
tion. Let us look at the record. 

The first item: Part A of H.R. 4955, the 
vocational education bill, now Public 
Law 88-210, was not recommended to 
Congress until June 19, 1963, by the 
President. How this part of the educa- 
tion legislation could have been enacted 
“years ago” is a mystery tome. I worked 
with the President of the United States 
and his White House aids and the offi- 
cials in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in pressing for the 
earliest possible action on this creative 
and imaginative proposal. 

The next item: In May 1961, the Senate 
passed S. 1021, a general Federal aid bill 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools. Along with Senator HILL, I in- 
troduced the bill for the administration. 
No action was taken by the House of 
Representatives on that bill or on a com- 
panion general Federal aid bill. How 
Messrs. Evans and Novak could hold me 
responsible for the failure of the House 
to act on the Senate-passed legislation 
baffles me. Obviously they were bent on 
doing a smear job so they just lied and 
lied. 

The next item: In February 1962, both 
the House and the Senate, acted upon 
higher education proposed legislation. 
The conference report resulting from the 
differences between the two versions went 
first to the House of Representatives, for 
adoption. It failed of House adoption, 
and thus could not be brought to the 
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Senate for a vote. Since this conference 
report, minus only scholarship language, 
subsequently passed the Senate during 
the past session, it is fair, I believe, to 
assume that if the House had adopted 
the higher education bill conference re- 
port of the 87th Congress, the Senate 
would have done likewise. 

These three legislative events of the 
past 3 years, I submit, would seem to 
absolve the Senate from any charge that 
proposed education legislation has suf- 
fered by my action or by that of the 
Senate. Ever since 1947, when I first co- 
sponsored the Taft Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, I have either introduced or been 
a sponsor of—year after year—proposed 
education legislation, and I have worked 
and fought hard for the passage of such 
legislation. 

I turn now to the allegation that de- 
bate on the education bill scheduled for 
last summer was postponed so that Morse 
could keep a speaking engagement back 
in Oregon.” This, too, is a lie. 

The facts are these: 17 days of hear- 
ings on the education bill closed on June 
25, 1963. I had told those who testified 
that the record would be kept open until 
July 15, 1963. I further said, as shown 
on page 2547 of volume V of the seven 
printed volumes which comprised our 
hearings record: 

The Chair reserves the right, with respect 
to materials from various agencies and 
branches of the Government to extend fur- 
ther time as needed, if an adequate justifica- 
tion is received. 


Material from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development was sent to the 
committee on August 1, 1963. Since this 
material appears in volume II of the 
hearings record, the printing of the rec- 
ord was delayed. 

A check with the printing clerk dis- 
closes that volumes V, VI, and VII of the 
hearings were dispatched in printed form 
from the Government Printing Office on 
September 10, 1963. An executive ses- 
sion of the Education Subcommittee was 
scheduled for September 11, 1963. Two 
education bills were reported on that 
date to the full committee. In full com- 
mittee executive session on September 
25, 1963, four education bills were or- 
dered reported. Three of these were in- 
cluded in the two bills reported from the 
subcommittee, and the fourth on my 
motion in full committee was ordered 
reported. 

Mr. President, the summer debate 
dreamed up by Messrs. Evans and Novak, 
in light of the facts, was impossible. I 
shall, however, be happy to apologize 
publicly to any Senator who rushed 
back to Washington for the debate last 
summer and who was furious with me 
over it, if he will give me an inkling of 
when he was inconvenienced, or how he 
could be inconvenienced in a debate that 
could not possibly have taken place dur- 
ing the summer because the material 
was not ready for the consideration of 
the Senate until well into the fall. 

The debate on the higher education 
bill took place in October, and the only 
postponement of debate on it occurred 
on October 15. 

As the majority leader knows, I had 
previously planned to cancel a trip to 
Oregon, where on October 15 I was to 
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receive a distinguished service award 
from the University of Oregon, when I 
was informed that the leadership would 
like to take up the higher education bill 
on October 15. Then I learned further 
that several Senators would not be ready 
to vote on that day because they were at 
work on several amendments and could 
not have their own ready by October 15. 
Some of these were amendments of a 
basic nature which, in my judgment, 
might have seriously harmed the bill 
and against which I wished to rally the 
full support of my subcommittee. 

In addition, a sudden acute illness in 
my family, which I discussed with the 
majority leader, made it highly desirable 
to obtain the medical advice and exami- 
nation of our Portland family physician, 
Dr. Charles Grossman. In view of all of 
these circumstances, and the desire of 
the leadership to dispose of S. 649, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
both the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader agreed to a postponement of 
the debate of the higher education bill, 
H.R. 6143, from the close of business Oc- 
tober 15 to Monday, October 21. 

The lie has already been put to the 
claim that these writers make, next to 
the effect that because Mons could not 
make it” the final vote on the foreign aid 
bill was postponed to December 30. 

As the majority leader said on the 
floor that day: 

During the course of the meeting of the 
Senate on Tuesday last, it was indicated or 
at least implied that the reason why the 
Senate did not act on the conference report, 
which had been agreed to that morning by 
the House, was that a promise had been 
made by the leadership to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. No prom- 
ise was made to the Senator from Oregon, 
nor was any pledge requested by him. 


As the Senator from Montana ex- 
plained, the leaders of both parties had 
made it clear that a yea-and-nay vote 
would be taken on the conference report. 
The leadership on both sides of the aisle 
consulted with a cross section of their 
membership and decided to put the vote 
over until after Christmas. As the ma- 
jority leader made clear, the Senator 
from Oregon had nothing whatever to do 
with that decision. Since it is in the 
interest of Evans and Novak to per- 
petuate this lie, I do not suppose that 
correcting it at this time will have any 
more effect on them than did correcting 
it on December 30. 

It is in keeping with their low stand- 
ards of legislative ethics that Evans and 
Novak seem to think it right and proper, 
and indeed necessary, for the Senate to 
adopt an important measure with only 
11 members present. That is how many 
were present on the “day before Christ- 
mas” when they think the final vote 
should have been taken. 

Thank goodness the majority and 
minority leadership of this body have 
some respect for representative Govern- 
ment and for the procedures needed to 
preserve it. 

Finally, the presumptuousness of such 
conceited alleged journalists as Evans, 
Novak, Smith, and their jaundice-tinged 
cohorts in purporting to advise their 
readers who should be selected as official 
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leaders of the Senate is all one needs to 
know about their lack of judgment. In- 
toxicated with their own mistaken no- 
tions of their own importance, they 
would have their readers believe that 
they know how the Senate should be run, 
This column by Evans and Novak is 
ample proof of their political illiteracy, 
as well as their ethical insolvency. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] was the unanimous choice 
of the Democrats in the Senate, and if a 
vote of confidence in his leadership were 
called for in the next Senate Democratic 
conference, I predict that the vote would 
be unanimous again. 

Since I have been in this body, it has 
had seven different majority leaders. I 
have struggled with all of them at one 
time or another over parliamentary pro- 
cedure. But I do not think any one of 
them is going to have a better record 
than the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] in achieving the enactment 
of important liberal and forward-look- 
ing legislation. This does not take any- 
thing away from any of the other Demo- 
cratic majority leaders. Each has had 
his own special circumstances in which 
he had to work. 

But under the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senate is going to make a new record of 
achievement in passing Democratic pro- 
posals. We are going to make a lot of 
that progress this year. 

We will, for example, pass a strong 
civil rights bill. I am reminded that 
during the foreign aid debate, there was 
a journalistic effort to pressure the flank 
of those of us who were seeking to im- 
prove the foreign aid program. It was 
claimed by several political columnists, 
and repeated from across the aisle, that 
long debate on the foreign aid bill was 
delaying Senate consideration of a civil 
rights bill. In fact, it was said that 
Morse was being “used” by southern 
Senators for this purpose. 

Yet I do not see any of these colum- 
nists, especially Joseph Kraft and Wil- 
liam Shannon, confessing now that de- 
bate could still be going on on the foreign 
aid authorization without delaying for 1 
hour Senate consideration of a civil 
rights bill. 


I believe the falseness and emptiness 
of that charge is a new ultimate in how 
journalists can distort facts in order to 
promote some cause—in this case, their 
idea of how foreign aid should operate. 

Having seen how these columnists used 
the civil rights issue to generate pressure 
on behalf of foreign aid, it will be inter- 
esting to see how concerned they will 
be with civil rights as such. 

Let us look at that issue for a moment. 
There has been much said and written, 
and rightly so, about passing the admin- 
istration’s civil rights bill as a monu- 
ment to the late President. I shall be 
helping to do that. 

But the bill under question was rec- 
ommended to Congress only last June. It 
has been before us for 7 months. It has 
been moving along the legislative road. 
I predict that in less than a year from 
last June, the civil rights bill will be 
written into law. 

Many of us would have preferred to 
have had the administration recommend 
this legislation long before it did. We 
all know the Kennedy administration 
did not have a strong civil rights pro- 
gram in mind for the 1st session of the 
88th Congress. We could not get ad- 
ministration support for many of the 
civil rights bills that individual Senators 
introduced. 

My own measure to prohibit the use 
of Federal funds in State and local seg- 
regated activities did not meet with ad- 
ministration approval originally. 

But the racial picture in the summer 
of 1963 forced the administration to 
change its position. So a modified ver- 
sion of my bill found its way into the 
pending civil rights bill. So did the pub- 
lic accommodations features developed 
earlier by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. 

It is too bad that so many of these 
political columnists do not know what 
they are for or against until someone in 
the executive branch tells them. It is 
too bad they have no capacity to recog- 
nize good legislation; it is only admin- 
istration legislation they recognize. 

More and more readers of American 
newspapers are recognizing more and 
more the failure of the American press 
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to provide the public with honest jour- 
nalism. The journalistic profession had 
better take a long, hard look at what 
the increasing dropouts from ethical 
journalism are doing to the reputation 
of the American press. 

The American people are fast recog- 
nizing that the growing competition of 
television and radio in the news media 
is giving to the public a much more 
reliable source of honest reporting. 
There are some sordid examples of prop- 
aganda and truth-subverting programs 
on the air, but the primary channels, 
by and large, are presenting to the pub- 
lic more reliable commentators than 
some of the columnists in the press such 
as Evans, Novak, Smith, and their jour- 
nalistic bedfellows. 

Enough has been said of this particu- 
lar column to demonstrate its inanity. 
I know, and I am sure that the majority 
leader knows, that these idle tidbits of 
pseudogossip being peddled by Messrs. 
Evans and Novak in their false column 
of January 17, 1964, and A. Robert Smith 
in his fabrications of December 25, 1963, 
are, like those set forth so well in act II, 
scene IV of King Henry IV, part I: 

These lies are * * * gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until noon on 
Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
a until Wednesday, January 22, 
1 ç 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate January 20, 1964: 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Joseph W. Barr, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation for a term of 
6 years. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Administration Propaganda on Behalf of 
the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of the Treasury prepared 


a brochure entitled “The Tax Bill: Some 
Questions and Answers,” which was re- 


‘leased by the White House on December 


15. 


The brochure alleges to be for the 
information of the public. In fact, it 
is nothing but a slick propaganda effort 
on behalf of the administration’s tax bill 
released at the very time that bill was 
under active consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee. To read the loaded 
questions and the misleading answers 
one would think that nothing had been 
learned as a result of the economic de- 
bate which has taken place in the last 
year. 

In the light of the administration’s 
economy drive, I am particularly in- 
terested in the number of the pamphlets 
prepared, their total cost, the distribu- 
tion of them, and whether printing and 
distribution is still continuing. I have 


written Secretary Dillon requesting this 
information, and under unanimous con- 
sent I place a copy of my letter to him 
in the RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1964. 
Hon. C. Doucias DILLON, 
Secretary, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I have received and 
read with a great deal of interest a copy 
of the Treasury Department's brochure, “The 
Tax Bill: Some Questions and Answers,” as 
well as a copy of the White House’s related 
press release dated December 15. 

The brochure, which is intended as an in- 
formation pamphlet for the public, looks 
to me very much like a propaganda effort on 
behalf of the tax bill now under active con- 
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sideration by the Senate Finance Committee. 
It would be an interesting exercise to dis- 
cuss the validity of some of the replies to 
the questions which the Treasury poses in 
the brochure, but that is not my present 
purpose. 

In the light of the administration’s econ- 
omy drive, I should like to know the num- 
ber of brochures printed, the total cost, the 
distribution made of them, and whether 
they are still being printed and distributed. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing Con- 
version Schedule To Incorporate the 
Motto “In God We Trust” on All U.S. 


Currency and Federal Reserve Notes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, of 
which I am chairman, has responsibility 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency not only for legislation of a con- 
sumer nature but also for bills dealing 
with coins and currency, on assignment 
from the chairman of the committee, 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas. In re- 
cent weeks the subcommittee has re- 
ceived inquiries from a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress about the status of a 
rumored proposal to remove the motto 
“In God We Trust” from our coins or 
currency. Apparently many people 
throughout the country have been led 
to believe that there is some move afoot 
in the Congress to do away with the 
motto which has appeared on all coins 
for many years and also on some issues 
of currency. 

Of course, there is no bill pending to 
remove the words “In God We Trust” 
from the coins and currency on which 
they now appear. I doubt very much 
that any Member of Congress would 
seriously propose any such legislation. 
Even if it were proposed, I do not imag- 
ine there would be much support in the 
Congress for such a move. In fact, it was 
only as recently as 1955 that the Congress 
passed a new law making mandatory 
the previous practice of the Treasury in 
using the motto on all coins even though 
prior law had required it only on certain 
coins. In the 1955 act, we also made it 
mandatory to place the motto “In God 
We Trust” on all currency issues “at 
such time as new dies for the printing 
of currency are adopted. 

ONLY $1 CERTIFICATES AND NOTES HAVE CARRIED 
MOTTO 

Many Members of Congress, and many 
citizens, have expressed interest in the 
fact that although the act of 1955 re- 
quired the use of the motto on all future 
currency issues, the words “In God We 
Trust” have been found so far only on 
currency of the $1 denomination. Be- 
ginning in October 1957, the $1 silver 
certificate (of which nearly 5 billion were 
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subsequently printed) carried the motto 
until silver certificates were discontinued 
in November 1963 and replaced with $1 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Nearly 160 million $1 Federal Reserve 
notes printed in November and Decem- 
ber 1963, also bear the motto, as will all 
such notes printed this year and in the 
future. 

But no other issue or denomination of 
currency now in circulation bears the 
motto. This is not an oversight on the 
part of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing or defiance on their part of 
Public Law 140 of the 84th Congress, ap- 
proved July 11, 1955, which states: 

That at such time as new dies for the 
printing of currency are adopted in con- 
nection with the current program of the 
Treasury Department to increase the capac- 
ity of presses utilized by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the dies shall bear, 
at such place or places thereon as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may determine to be 
appropriate, the inscription “In God We 
Trust” and thereafter this inscription shall 
appear on all U.S. currency and coins. 


The fact is that except for the $1 
silver certificates and $1 Federal Reserve 
notes, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has not adopted new dies of 
the type referred to in Public Law 140 of 
the 84th Congress. However, such dies 
are now being prepared for seven addi- 
tional denominations of currency and I 
have obtained from the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing the 
anticipated schedule of conversion of 
these denominations to include the na- 
tional motto. 

CONVERSION SCHEDULE FOR SEVEN ADDITIONAL 
DENOMINATIONS 

I am delighted to announce that the 
$2 and $5 U.S. notes should carry the 
words “In God We Trust” beginning in 
March 1964, and the $10 Federal Reserve 
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note in April of this year. The motto 
is to appear on the $20 Federal Reserve 
notes beginning in September 1964, and 
on the $5 Federal Reserve notes 2 months 
later. By January 1965, first deliveries 
are expected of $50 and $100 Federal 
Reserve notes carrying the National 
motto. 

The Director of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, Mr. H. J. Holtz- 
claw, advises me that in the fiscal year 
1963, the Bureau delivered nearly 900 
million notes (actually 893 million) bear- 
ing the words “In God We Trust.” This 
represents slightly more than 52 percent 
of our entire currency output. A con- 
tract has been awarded for four addi- 
tional high-speed presses which will be 
utilized to produce currency carrying our 
National motto and these presses will be 
placed in operation as they become 
available. 

FULL CONVERSION DATES ARE APPROXIMATE 

Mr. Holtzclaw stated: 

We anticipate that by June 30, 1965, ap- 
proximately 77 percent of our total currency 
note production will carry the motto. How- 
ever, because of the many intangibles as- 
sociated with the currency program it is not 
possible to give a firm date for complete 
conversion of all denominations which will 
carry the motto “In God We Trust” * * * 
I am committed to the proposition of con- 
tinuing to make technological improvements 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing but 
gearing them to manpower availability, tak- 
ing care of surpluses through normal attri- 
tion, and no involuntary reductions. It is 
my sincere desire that this humanitarian 
policy be continued. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith as part 
of my remarks a chart provided by Di- 
rector Holtzclaw showing the status of 
the program to deliver U.S. currency and 
Federal Reserve notes bearing the Na- 
tional motto, as follows: 


Conversion schedule to incorporate the motto “In God We Trust” on all U.S. currency and 
Federal Reserve notes 


Denomination 


$1 silver certificates 1. 
$5 silver certificates 2 
$2 U.S. notes 


$10 Federal Reserve notes 
$20 Federal Reserve notes. J 
$50 Federal Reserve notes 
$100 Federal Reserve notes do 


Date of Ist delivery 


Pro; deliye 
Number of — — “bd 
notes delivered 

as of Dec, 31, 


1 $1 eilver certificates were discontinued in November 1963 and replaced with $1 Federal Reserve notes, 
2 No information has been received concerning the future requirements for this item. 


Source: Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following newsletter of 
January 11, 1964: 
STATE or THE UNION MESSAGE 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

President Johnson's first state of the Un- 
fon speech enumerated promises and hopes, 
more to be accomplished, at less cost. I 
shall help the President economize. Respon- 
sibly and constructively representing my 
constituents, remembering my oath to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution, I present 
this critique. 
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1. The Federal Government cannot con- 
stitutionally do much that the President 
suggests. His proposals comprise a welfare 
or socialist society. 

2. While budget cutting is stressed, all too 
clear is the increased NOA (New Obligation 
Authority), of $103.8 billion which exceeds 
anticipated spending by approximately $6 
billion, to be deferred spending. (There is 
little, if any, relationship between budgetary 
spending level given and the total cost of 
the President's staggering list of promises 
and hopes, by untold billions. Unmen- 
tioned but possible increased spending tech- 
niques will undoubtedly include, (a) in- 
creased outlays now before June 30 charge- 
able to present budget; (b) Government 
sale of assets, to be spent; (c) increased 
trust fund outflow, not in budget.) 

3. The zealous effort to alleviate life’s in- 
securities results in downgrading our coun- 
try and our system. We now have the 
world’s highest standard of living, not the, 
characterized squalor, misery and poverty. 

4. Congress is not engaged so much in 
senseless quarrels as ideological differences 
reflecting the views of constituents. Sure- 
ly, the President is not trying to stifle op- 
position, or is he? 

5. “People’s needs are expanding” is not 
true. Our needs are the same, but poli- 
ticians’ promises are expanding. 

6. We are reminded that we are the rich- 
est nation, no reference to our having the 
greatest combined debt and taxes. 

7. Gross materalism is implicit; money and 
Government control, are the central themes. 

8. We devoutly want “a world without 
war,” of course, but even more we want a 
world without slavery or government dicta- 
tion. In other words freedom comes first, 
then peace. The unilateral disarmament, 
the trusting the Communists, the describ- 
ing our military weapons as provocative, 
therefore reason for disarming, sound like 
sheer national suicide. Neither should we 
make deals nor give food and aid to the 
Communists. 

9. How do we stimulate private invest- 
ment abroad when U.S. property is expro- 
priated with impunity. 

10, The specific legislative recommenda- 
tions are legitimately subject to criticism 
and opposition. Some appear to be self- 
defeating or improper solutions to the prob- 
lems. We must await the further details. 

The omissions are glaring: (1) Not once 
does the President mention communism al- 
though we are engaged in a worldwide life 
or death struggle and our President was 
assassinated by a Communist; (2) capital- 
ism’s virtues and socialism’s pitfalls are 
strangely omitted; (3) the Monroe Doctrine 
is not mentioned nor any answer given to 
the President's recognition that men and 
arms are flowing from Cuba in Communist 
subversive efforts throughout this hemi- 
sphere. 

The President says we must “prove success 
of our system.” This is unquestioned. The 
United States is No. 1 in the world. Now, 
must we abandon the lessons of success, that 
is capitalism, for Government centralization 
which historically has always characterized 
the downfall of nations and societies? The 
President's statement could be that of one 
who either forgets or doesn’t understand 
capitalism and socialism-communism. Yet, 
we know he knows. Surely, he must. 

True, there must now be a disclosure of 
the details of the programs in the message. 
I shall aid every effort to economize and to 
free up and keep free our people and our 
capitalistic system. I pledge again to pro- 
tect and preserve capitalism, U.S. sovereignty, 
and the republic form of government. To 
do this I shall use two yardsticks on each 
issue. 
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1. Is this a function of Federal Govern- 
ment? 

2. Can we afford it? 

All of last year’s legislation is carried over 
into this 2d year of the 88th session, in- 
cluding the Alger bills. My basic construc- 
tive legislative program remains the same, as 
outlined throughout the year. I shall ana- 
lyze the President's specific legislative re- 
quests as we receive them. 

Medicare hearings resume January 20 be- 
fore my committee, Ways and Means. I am 
now ranked sixth on the Republican side, due 
to the untimely death of Congressman 
Howard Baker this week. 

The planned Cultural Center was renamed 
after John Fitzgerald Kennedy and Federal 
funds will now be used, contrary to the 
original plan of private contributions only. 


The United States Should Stand Firm in 
the Panama Canal Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include my news- 
letter, “Capital Comments,” of January 
20, relating to the Panama Canal crisis, 
in the RECORD: 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD STAND FIRM IN 
THE PANAMA CANAL CRISIS 


The Panama crisis which erupted last week, 
as a result of a flag-flying incident by high 
school students, continues to be of great con- 
cern and interest in Washington as in the 
rest of the Nation, with no quick or easy 
solution evident. 

The US. Government has a strong and 
clearly stated right to control and operate 
the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, and 
we must not surrender nor bargain away this 
control. President Johnson has indicated 
that his administration will stand firm in 
order to maintain our national rights to the 
canal which were provided under the 1903 
treaty between the United States and 
Panama. 

“The United States tries to live by the 
policy of the good neighbor and expects 
others to do the same,” President Johnson 
stated. He has further said: “The United 
States cannot allow the security of the Pan- 
ama Canal to be imperiled. We have a rec- 
ognized obligation to operate the canal effi- 
ciently and securely, and we intend to honor 
that obligation in the interest of all who 
depend on it.” 

The administration’s stand in this inter- 
national dispute has drawn general approval 
and support in Congress. Newspaper edi- 
torials and other expressions of public opin- 
ion indicate that the Nation as a whole ap- 
proves of a firm stand on this issue. 

During hearings last May, before the Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee, Chair- 
man CLARENCE CANNON and members of the 
committee, including your Representative, 
questioned Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, 
Governor of the Canal Zone and President 
of the Panama Canal Company, regarding 
U.S. sovereignty in the Canal Zone, and 
warned General Fleming that the United 
States must be firm and strong in its rela- 
tions with the Panamanian Government. 

Chairman Cannon stated at that time that 
we should have never yielded to Panamanian 
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demands that their flag be flown coequally 
with ours in the first instance, and the com- 
mittee record shows that I stated my agree- 
ment with Chairman Cannon, as American 
sovereignty was being challenged. 

General Fleming said that the grant of 
the 10-mile-wide Canal Zone strip, is a grant 
in perpetuity—thus giving the United 
States full rights and control over the area. 
The Governor further pointed out in re- 
sponse to my question that President Eisen- 
hower made the first decision to fly the 
Panamanian flag at one place in the Canal 
Zone, equal with the United States, and that 
later President Kennedy instructed a com- 
mission of citizens from both countries to 
work out an agreement permitting the 
Panamanian flag to be flown at 14 additional 
locations—at city hall and public schools— 
in the Canal Zone. 

These steps have no doubt in the long 
run encouraged Panamanian officials to make 
additional demands upon this country. 

Members of our subcommittee pointed out 
to General Fleming that the United States 
built the canal, paid for it, operates the 
canal and that we must resist any attempt 
by the Panamanian Government to assert 
control or authority over the operation of 
this important seaway. 

It should be remembered that Panama is 
now in the early stages of a presidential 
campaign and that some Government officials 
may be forced to make unreasonable de- 
mands in an effort to gain attention from 
the Panamanian people; but while realizing 
this possibility, we must also remain firm in 
our position of protecting and defending 
American possessions. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Jan- 
uary 18, 1964: s 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, January 18, 1964) 
FISCAL INCONSISTENCIES 

Question. Are we actually cutting Federal 
spending? It is true that cutbacks are be- 
ing made in the military because we are 
reducing our defenses. (The wisdom of this 
should be considered.) On the other hand, 
the administration has asked for tremendous 
increases in welfare programs. In consider- 
ing claims of Federal savings, several points 
must be remembered: 

1. The President's proposed $97.8 billion 
budget is the spending budget. “New obli- 
gational authority,” that is, spending for 
projects authorized, will amount to $103.8 
billion. The actual cash budget, or what we 
will spend in all categories including pay- 
ments from the trust funds, will run much 
higher and could reach $125 billion or more. 

2. Just one small example of the juggling 
of figures: It is reported the President has 
already asked for a 20-percent increase in 
expenditures for the Peace Corps. 

3. The much publicized “war to end pov- 
erty through Federal programs” is open end. 
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The cost of providing a “home for every 
man” is beyond estimating: 

4. As is always the case, the proposed 
budget will be augmented during the year 
several times through supplemental appro- 
priations to pay the bills for projects and 
programs previously authorized, but for 
which no appropriation is requested in the 
first budget. 

There is only one sure way to cut expenses: 
Stop authorizing new programs until we have 
balanced the budget and insured the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Don’t be surprised if my letters to you are 
signed in red ink. This is just a reminder 
to all of us that we are spending money we 
do not have and that the Federal Govern- 
ment must get back into the black. 


HOUSE ACTS TO ASSIST CITIZENS 


The representation of indigent dependents 
bill (H.R. 7457) passed the House handily. 
This bill provides legal help for those under 
Federal criminal charges who are proven to 
be unable to afford an attorney. The judge 
will appoint an attorney who will receive $15 
per hour in court and $10 outside court, 
with a top limit of $500 for felony cases and 
$300 for misdemeanor. Affidavits filled by 
attorneys are intended to safeguard proper 
use of Federal funds., This bill is an inter- 
esting companion piece to countless bills 
wherein the Federal Government and the 
Federal Treasury, under force of a constantly 
increasing bureaucracy, sue U.S. citizens. 


MEDICARE UP AGAIN 


The Ways and Means Committee will re- 
sume hearings on the new version of medi- 
care, now called hospital insurance, Monday 
January 20. (Remember, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that social security is not insur- 
ance; as such it would be unconstitutional.) 
The President has promised an all-out effort 
to push this legislation through this session 
of Congress. In doing so he contradicts his 
pledge to respect the integrity of Congress 
and the separation of powers. In his appeal 
to senior citizen organizations, labor, and 
other pressure groups to help him lobby 
Congress he clearly breaks down the consti- 
tutional separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches. 


COMMITTEE ACTION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The effectiveness of the fight I was able to 
wage, with the help of some of my colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee, to pro- 
tect the oil and gas industry against tax dis- 
crimination in tax hearings and executive 
meetings. paid added dividends this year. 
We stopped the assault by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the industry in committee 
and the House upheld our position. Now 
the Senate Finance Committee has turned 
down any effort to decrease depletion and 
Treasury has not made any further attempts 
to move in on the oil and gas industry. 


PANAMA 


While all the issues concerning the cur- 
rent trouble in Panama are not yet clear 
because we do not have all the facts and 
we don't know what deals are in the making, 
several points should be enumerated at this 
time: 

1. Our treaty with Panama is a contract. 
As the world’s leader we dare not allow 
contracts to be broken at the whim of one 
of the contracting parties, lest we invite the 
wholesale breaking of treaties and agree- 
ments. 

2. Contrary to first reports, the incident 
was not instigated by overzealous students 
over the flying of the Panamanian flag, 
but rather Cuban-based Communists played, 
and are continuing to play, an important 
part in fomenting the situation. 

3. The United States must not be coerced 
into giving up any of our rights to the canal, 
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nor agree to negotiate under duress. To do 
so would be a signal for Communist-inspired 
uprisings all over Central and South Ameri- 
ica to complete the Soviet Union’s grand 
design to encircle the United States. 

4. The United States should secure the 
canal by whatever means necessary. Then 
we should discuss any differences regarding 
the contract with Panama, at the same time 
warning Soviet Russia, Castro’s Cuba, or 
other potential troublemakers to stay out. 

5. We should not turn the solution of 
this problem over to the United Nations. 
If we do, we will lose the canal, which will 
then be controlled by the Communists or 
those friendly to the Communists. 

6. We should begin developing foreign 
policy in the self-interest of the United 
States and worry less about our image. For 
a change why cannot we proudly champion 
principle and by the rightness of our posi- 
tion compel others to conform? That is the 
test of leadership. We cannot win the war 
for freedom through weak and indecisive 
action in fear of the image we may create— 
an image manufactured and influenced by 
Communist propaganda. 


Easy Availability of Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
tragic assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, the Congress and the public have 
been flooded with demands that the Fed- 
eral Government do something about 
the so-called easy availability of fire- 
arms. Much of this reaction to the 
murder in Dallas has been generated in 
a highly charged atmosphere of emo- 
tionalism and shock. 

While this reaction is understand- 
able, it unfortunately has been pervaded 
by a lack of knowledge of the facts of 
firearms controls on the Federal and 
State levels in this Nation. Sweeping 
assertions have been made that almost 
anybody could obtain a firearm through 
the mails with nothing more than a re- 
quest and a few dollars. The state- 
ments made in the press, over the radio 
and on television have created the im- 
pression in many person’s minds and in 
the minds of the world’s peoples that 
this Nation still operates with the code 
of the wilderness and the frontier. The 
creation of such an impression, Mr. 
Speaker, is a great disservice to the 
American people and to the cause of 
law and order. Clearly, when one inves- 
tigates the facts of the situation, one 
finds that many controls—often of a 
highly restrictive nature—already exist 
on the Federal and State levels. More- 
over, further examination reveals that 
the sins of a relatively few unscrupulous 
firearms dealers should not be visited 
upon the vast majority of those persons 
who enjoy firearms for the legitimate 
purposes of marksmanship, hunting, and 
collecting. 
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An experienced and calm voice amidst 
the turmoil and fury has been that of 
my esteemed colleague and fellow shoot- 
er-sportsman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the Honorable CECIL R. Kine, a 
distinguished Member of this House and 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
California, Congressman Ka, on fire- 
arms legislation submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce is a call to the 
rational and realistic, to the equitable 
and factual. Because of this, I wish for 


this statement to be commended to this 


House and to the attention of the Ameri- 

can people: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CECIL R. KING 
TO THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE, DECEMBER 13, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, I have read with consider- 
able interest your statement of December 10 
concerning the nature and scope of the fire- 
arms legislation that will be considered by 
your committee today and in subsequent 
open hearings. I strongly endorse your gen- 
eral approach to a solution of the problems 
that give rise to such legislation and your 
intention of conducting a thorough explo- 
ration of this entire subject in an atmosphere 
of calm deliberation. 

The possession and use of firearms by the 
law-abiding citizens of our Nation, based 
on the traditional guarantees of our Consti- 
tution, have long been a subject of interest 
and importance to me. On numerous oc- 
casions during the years that I have served 
in the House of Representatives, I have had 
the distinct privilege and pleasure of spon- 
soring several bills designed to further the 
peaceful enjoyment of legitimate shooting 
activities by citizens of good repute as a sport 
or hobby, and in the interest of our national 
defense. In each instance, I have endeayored 
to stress the necessity of penalizing the man 
behind the gun, rather than the gun itself. 

Inanimate objects, such as N 
knives, axes, or clubs, do not and cannot 
cause crime. They do not and cannot sup- 
ply the motive or impulse. The causes of 
crime must be sought elsewhere—in greed, 
hatred, jealousy, and general moral deprav- 
ity—and the remedy, if any there be, is more 
likely to be found in morals and education, 
in improved police methods of detection, 
and in the more prompt and certain im- 
position of punishment. 

As a result of the tragic events in Dallas, 
the ire of the general public, in their efforts 
to vent their anger on the causes of such a 
national disaster, has been directed toward 
the weapon used to kill, without a full real- 
ization of the loss of constitutional freedoms 
that could result from such misguided in- 
tentions or misplacement of values. I do not 
think that this committee will entertain 
such intentions or embark on such a dis- 
astrous course of action. 

I fully support legislation designed to pro- 
hibit the possession of firearms by persons 
who have been finally convicted of a crime 
of violence, fugitives from justice, mental 
incompetents, drug addicts and persons 
while adjudicated habitual drunkards; legis- 
lation providing severe additional penal- 
ties for the use of a dangerous weapon in 
the commission of a crime; and legislation 
making the sale of firearms to juveniles sub- 
ject to parental consent and the use of fire- 
arms in public by juveniles subject to ade- 
quate supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you and your 
committee will give a thorough study to all 
factors involved in the matter of proper and 
sound firearms regulation. To this end, I 
pledge my wholehearted cooperation and 
support. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalms 5: 3: In the morning will I di- 
rect my prayer unto Thee and will look 
up. 

Almighty God, we rejoice that each 
new day is full of promise and holds 
within itself the possibilities of noble 
and lofty achievements. 

Grant that in this moment, set aside 
for corporate prayer, we may be inspired 
and encouraged to yield ourselves com- 
pletely to the leading of Thy spirit and 
to dedicate ourselves anew to the high 
vocation of serving Thee and all man- 
kind. 

We humbly acknowledge that we often 
face tasks and responsibilities for which 
we feel so inadequate that we are 
tempted to resign ourselves to failure 
and defeat. 

Take away from us all sense of strain 
and anxiety and may our minds and 
hearts pulsate with an exalting sense of 
the wonder and glory of Thy greatness 
and Thy goodness. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2214. An act to amend the International 
Development Association Act to authorize 
the United States to participate in an in- 
crease in the resources of the International 
Development Association. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 1965—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 265—PT. 1) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed with il- 
lustrations. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

This is the budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for 1965. 

The preparation of this budget was the 
first major task to confront me as Presi- 
dent, and it has been a heavy one. Many 
decisions of great importance have had 
to be made in a brief span of weeks. I 
have done my best, and I am satisfied 
that the budget which I am sending to 
the Congress will advance our Nation 
toward greater national security, a 
stronger economy, and realization of the 
American dream of individual security 
and equal opportunity for all of our 
people. 

In formulating my budget, I have been 
guided by two principles: 

I have been guided by the principle 
that spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in and of itself, is neither bad nor 
good. It can be bad when it involves 
overstaffing of Government agencies, or 
needless duplication of functions, or poor 
management, or public services which 
cost more than they are worth, or the 
intrusion of Government into areas 
where it does not belong. It can be good 
when it is put to work efficiently in the 
interests of our national strength, eco- 
nomic progress, and human compassion. 

I have been guided by the principle that 
an austere budget need not be and should 
not be a standstill budget. When budg- 
etary restraint leads the Government to 
turn its back on new needs and new prob- 
lems, economy becomes but another word 
for stagnation. But when vigorous prun- 
ing of old programs and procedures re- 
leases the funds to meet new challenges 
and opportunities, economy becomes the 
companion of progress. 

This is, I believe, a budget of economy 
and progress. On the one hand, it calls 
for a reduction from the preceding year 
in total administrative budget expendi- 
tures—and it is only the second budget in 
9 years to do so. It calls for a substantial 
reduction in total civilian employment in 
the executive branch—and it is the first 
budget to do so since the practice of 
totaling the employment estimates in the 
budget was initiated in January 1956. It 
cuts the deficit in half, and carries us a 
giant step toward the achievement of a 
balanced budget in a full-employment, 
full-prosperity economy. 

On the other hand, this budget safe- 
guards the peace by providing for the 
further strengthening of the most formi- 
dable defense establishment the world 
has ever known; it recommends con- 
tinued military assistance to those na- 
tions menaced by Communist aggression, 
direct and indirect; it includes economic 
assistance to those nations which are 
willing to take the steps necessary to 
guard their freedom and independence 
through economic self-help; it provides 
the funds necessary to advance our 
mastery of space toward the achievement 
of a manned lunar landing in this 
decade; it provides for the sound man- 
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agement and development of our natural 
and agricultural resources; and in its 
recommendations relating to education, 
housing, manpower training, health, and 
employment opportunities for youth, it 
provides more funds than ever before in 
our history for the fuller development of 
our Nation’s most important resource— 
its people. 

Moreover, this budget makes provision 
for the initiation of a new and major 
effort to break the vicious circle of 
chronic poverty, which denies to millions 
of our fellow citizens a just participation 
in the benefits of life in our country. We 
owe to every young person in America a 
fair start in life—and this means that 
we must attack those deficiencies in edu- 
cation, training, health, and job oppor- 
tunities by which the fetters of poverty 
are passed on from parents to children. 
The attack on poverty must rely on local 
initiative and leadership; and the re- 
sources of the local, State, and Federal 
Governments must be mobilized to sup- 
port these efforts. I will shortly send to 
the Congress a special message convey- 
ing my recommendations for the attack 
on poverty. 

The urgent and necessary program in- 
creases recommended in this budget will 
be financed out of the savings made pos- 
sible by strict economy measures and by 
an exhaustive screening of existing pro- 
grams. Asa result of the highly success- 
ful cost reduction program launched in 
1962 by the Secretary of Defense, the 
1965 program of the Department of De- 
fense will require over $2 billion less in 
appropriations than would otherwise be 
the case—a sum greater than the 1965 
cost of the new programs I am recom- 
mending to the Congress. Department 
of Defense expenditures will decline by 
more than $1 billion from 1964 to 1965, 
and additional savings are expected to 
be realized in agriculture, atomic energy, 
postal services, veterans’ benefits, and in 
various lending programs through sub- 
stitution of private for public credit. 

My proposals call for administrative 
budget expenditures in 1965 of $97.9 bil- 
lion—$900 million less than was re- 
quested in the 1964 budget and $500 mil- 
lion less than I now estimate will be 
spent in 1964. This reduction in ex- 
penditures will be achieved despite a 
steady growth in the workload of nearly 
every civilian agency of Government— 
ranging all the way from the number of 
income tax returns to the number of 
visitors to our national parks. The re- 
duction in expenditures will be achieved 
despite built-in and relatively uncon- 
trollable expenditure increases resulting 
from past commitments and legislative 
provisions, including higher costs for in- 
terest on the debt and for military and 
civilian pay increases required by law. 

Administrative budget receipts are ex- 
pected to increase in 1965 to $93.0 billion, 
$4.6 billion over 1964. This increase, re- 
flecting the expectation of a strongly 
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growing economy spurred by prompt en- 
actment of the tax program, takes into 
account the estimated revenue losses 
from the new tax rates. 

The resulting administrative budget 
deficit of $4.9 billion for 1965 is $5.1 bil- 
lion below the deficit now estimated for 
the current year and marks an important 
first step toward a balanced budget. 


Summary of Federal receipts and payments 
[Fiscal years. In billions) 


Description 1963 |1964 es-|1965 es- 


actual | timate | timate 


FEDERAL RECEIPTS 
Ne budget re- 
ce 


109.7 | 114.4 


—.1 


Deduct: F Receipts from loans, 
property sales, and other 
adjustments. 


National income account re- 
ceipts—Federal sector 


FEDERAL PAYMENTS 
Administrative budget ex- 


expenditures 

Government- 
spo enterprises). 

Deduet: Intragovernmental 
transactions and other ad- 
justments 


pub 
Add: Adjustment from cash 
to accrual basis. 
Deduct: Disbursements for 
loans, land purchases, and 


National income account 
expend itures—Federal 
sector. 


EXCESS OF RECEIPTS (+) 
OR PAYMENTS (—) 


—8.3 


The traditional administrative budget 
does not include a number of important 
Federal activities financed through trust 
funds, such as social security and Fed- 
eral aid to highways. These activities 
and the special taxes which finance them 
have substantial economic effects and 
serve significant public purposes. A 
comprehensive disclosure of Federal 
finances is provided by the consolidated 
cash statement of Federal receipts from 
and payments to the public. 

On the cash basis, total payments to 
the public are estimated at $122.7 billion 
for 1965. Total receipts from the public 
are estimated at $119.7 billion, resulting 
in a $2.9 billion excess of payments over 
receipts. The estimates of cash pay- 
ments and receipts in 1965 reflect the 
normal, built-in growth of trust fund 
benefit payments, and the employment 
and excise tax revenues which finance 
them. 

CX——45 
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Another measure of Federal finances— 
one which emphasizes the impact of the 
Government’s fiscal activities on the 
economy—is based on the national in- 
come accounts. Under this concept, 
Federal fiscal data, including the trust 
funds, are generally estimated on an 
accrual rather than a cash basis, and 
eliminate transactions, such as loans, 
which do not directly result in produc- 
tion and income. These data indicate 
an excess of payments over receipts of 
$2.8 billion in fiscal year 1965. 

THE ECONOMY AND TAX REDUCTION 


The Federal budget is a detailed plan 
for managing the business of Govern- 
ment, but it is more than that: In set- 
ting the relationship between Govern- 
ment expenditures and taxation, the 
budget is also a powerful economic force 
which can help or hamper our efforts 
to achieve stable prosperity and steady 
growth. 

The expenditure proposals in this 
budget are ample to satisfy our most 
pressing needs for governmental services, 
but the broad economic stimulus needed 
to carry our economy to new high 
ground in production, income, and em- 
ployment will not come principally from 
Government outlays. I believe—as did 
President Kennedy—that the primary 
impetus needed to move our economy 
ahead should come, in present circum- 
stances, from an expansion of the pri- 
vate sector rather than the public sector. 
Therefore, the earliest possible enact- 
ment of the tax reduction bill now be- 
fore the Congress is an integral and vital 
part of my budgetary proposals. 

Our country is currently in its fourth 
postwar period of economic expansion— 
a period which started in February 1961, 
and has now lasted nearly 3 years. 

Pre estimates indicate that 
the Nation’s total output of goods and 
services—our gross national product— 
rose to $585 billion in calendar year 1963, 
an increase of 5.4 percent over 1962. 

Over the same period, personal income 
rose 4.7 percent, industrial production 
5.1 percent, and corporate profits 10.5 
percent. 

Price stability has been maintained for 
the sixth consecutive year. 

This is a record of strong expansion— 
and yet the expansion has not been 
strong enough to absorb the margin of 
idle workers and idle plant capacity 
which continues to tarnish our econ- 
omy’s performance. Almost 3 years 
after the trough of the last recession, 
and despite the creation of 242 million 
new jobs in our economy, the unemploy- 
ment rate now stands at 5½ percent. 
Our factories continue to produce be- 
low their optimum rate. As a nation we 
are producing at a rate at least $30 bil- 
lion below our comfortable capacity. 
This is a gap for which we are paying a 
high price in idle resources, both human 
and physical. 

This gap must be closed. It must be 
closed—as President Kennedy urged a 
year ago—by loosening “the checkrein 
of taxes on private spending and pro- 
ductive incentives.” It must be closed 
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promptly, for the unemployed have al- 
ready waited too long for jobs which can 
be created simply by allowing our people 
to spend and invest a greater part of the 
money they earn. 

The bill approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives last September meets the 
fundamental requirements for tax action 
in 1964. I propose only two changes in 
that bill: 

The bill provides for a reduction in 
the rate of withholding on wages and 
salaries from 18 percent to 15 percent 
for calendar 1964, starting on January 
1, 1964. Since that date has already 
been passed, the institution of the 15 
percent withholding rate at a later date 
in 1964 would require substantial addi- 
tional refunds to taxpayers next year. 
A corresponding part of the economic 
stimulus provided by the tax program 
would be delayed until then. Hence, I 
propose that the withholding rate be re- 
duced to 14 percent rather than 15 per- 
cent, effective as soon as possible after 
enactment. This will assure that the 
beneficial effects of the 1964 tax reduc- 
tions are felt immediately, instead of be- 
ing postponed, in part, for a year. It 
will simplify procedures for taxpayers 
and their employers by making unneces- 
sary another change in the withholding 
rate in 1965, as provided in the House 
bill. Moreover, the change will also. 
maintain approximately the same divi- 
sion between the fiscal year 1964 and 
1965 revenue impact of tax reduction as 
would have resulted from the House bill. 
The revenue estimates in this budget as- 
sume approval of this change. 

The House bill fails to close the loop- 
hole by which property transferred at 
death now escapes capital gains taxa- 
tion, but it nevertheless would reduce 
the rate of taxation on capital gains. 
Without the former provision, the latter 
provision is unwarranted, and it should 
be deleted from the bill. 

With these two changes, I urge the en- 
actment of the House bill by the Senate. 

With prompt enactment of the tax 
program, economic expansion in 1964 
should proceed briskly. Reflecting the 
effects of the first stage of the tax reduc- 
tion, the gross national product in cal- 
endar year 1964 should rise to about $623 
billion, plus or minus $5 billion. This 
is substantially higher than the GNP 
which could be expected in the absence 
of prompt enactment of the tax legisla- 
tion. In fact, since expectations of a tax 
reduction have been incorporated into 
the forward planning of many business 
firms, the effect on the economy of fail- 
ure to pass the legislation swiftly might 
be deeply disturbing. 

As the tax reduction takes full effect, 
its stimulus to private consumption and 
investment will shrink the $30 billion 
gap between the Nation’s actual and 
potential output, and provide approxi- 
mately 2 million additional jobs for the 
unemployed and the new workers enter- 
ing the labor force. As economic activ- 
ity expands, and personal and business 
incomes increase, Federal revenues will 
also rise. The higher revenues, combined 
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with continuing pressure for economy 
and efficiency in Federal expenditure 
programs, should hasten the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget in an econ- 
omy of full prosperity. 

Income tax revisions: The bill cur- 
rently before the Senate will reduce in- 
come tax liabilities by $11.1 billion. In- 
dividual rate reductions and structural 
changes account for about 80 percent of 
the total tax reduction. The remaining 
20 percent reflects a reduction in cor- 
porate taxes, providing enhanced incen- 
tives for new investment. 

Once the tax bill becomes fully effec- 
tive in calendar year 1965, the entire 
schedule of individual income tax rates 
will fall from the present range of 20 per- 
cent to 91 percent to a range of 14 per- 
cent to 70 percent, and the current first 
$2,000 bracket of taxable income will be 
divided into four successive brackets of 
$500 each. 


Receipts from the public 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


ae aie budget re- 


Tnditidual income taxes 
Co —— income taxes... 


Total administrative 
budget receipts. 


yments for re- 


Total trust fund receipts. 


Intragovernmental transac- 
tions (deduet )) 


Total 3 from the 


All corporations will pay lower tax 
rates, with incorporated small businesses 
receiving the largest proportionate tax 
rate reduction because the tax rate on 
the first $25,000 of their taxable income 
is reduced from 30 percent to 22 percent. 
Large corporations (with estimated tax 
liabilities above $100,000) will have to 
speed up their taxpayments in order to 
reduce the lag between the time when 
taxable profits are earned and the time 
when taxes are paid; however, this 
speedup plan is gradual, shifting the tim- 
ing of corporation tax collections a bit 
each year for the next 7 years. 

The combination of the investment tax 
credit and the revision of depreciation 
guidelines achieved in 1962, plus the 82 
billion tax rate reductions and structural 
changes proposed for corporations in the 
pending bill, will result in a total reduc- 
tion of about $5 billion in corporate tax 
liabilities. 


Total authorizations requir- 
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The bill also contains many changes in 
the income tax laws that are designed to 
reduce the weight of taxes where the 
burden is most unfair, and to correct 
special tax advantages which will no 
longer be equitable under the proposed 
structure. 

Excise tax extension: The Congress 
should extend several current excise tax 
rates which will otherwise decline or ex- 
pire on July 1, 1964. These excise taxes 
have been continued at the present rates 
through annual extensions for the past 
several years. Without extension, reve- 
nues would fall by $1.7 billion during 
fiscal year 1965. 

User charges: Many Federal Govern- 
ment programs furnish specific, identi- 
fiable benefits to the individuals and 
businesses using them. Equity to all tax- 
payers demands that those who enjoy 
the benefits should bear a greater share 
of the costs. I am, therefore, renewing 
recommendations for the enactment of 
user charges for commercial and general 
aviation and for transportation on inland 
waterways. 

Appropriate fees should also be as- 
sessed in other areas where the Govern- 
ment provides special services. New leg- 
islation is necessary in several cases to 
carry out this policy—such as a revision 
of patent fees to reflect today’s costs 
more adequately—and appropriate pro- 
posals are either before the Congress or 
will be forwarded this year. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Obligations incurred by Federal 
agencies under authority provided by the 
Congress are the forerunners of Federal 
expenditures. Expenditure control, 
therefore, depends substantially upon 
careful control of obligations. 

In this budget, new obligational au- 
thority of $103.8 billion is proposed in 
the administrative budget for fiscal year 
1965. This is $1.2 billion above the 
amount now estimated for fiscal year 
1964, but is $4.1 billion less than was 
originally requested for the current year 
in the 1964 budget. The amount recom- 
mended for 1965 includes $50.9 billion for 
the Department of Defense (including 
military assistance), $120 million less 
than the amount for the current year. 


New obligational authority 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


Description 1963 1964 1965 


actual jestimatejestimate 


g current action by 
gress: 
Administrative budget 


C $90.6 | $90.0 $91.4 
3.9 A 4.2 
Total authorizations not re- 
uiring current action by 
songress: 
Administrative budget 
. 11.6 12.6 12.4 
t funds. e 24.7 31.3 27.6 
Wen. new obligational au- 
je a budget 
ii: Ra IT ae eee 102.3 102.6 103. 8 
Trust ns 28. 6 31.7 31.8 


Significant changes in new obligation- 
al authority from 1964 to 1965 include 
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increases of $1.5 billion for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
mainly as a result of new health and 
education proposals; $361 million for the 
Department of Labor because of the re- 
cently amended manpower training pro- 
gram and the proposed youth employ- 
ment legislation; and $500 million for 
special appropriations requested for new 
community programs to attack poverty. 
Major decreases include $1.5 billion for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
refiecting monrecurring authority re- 
quested in 1964, and $1.3 billion for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Of the total amount proposed, $40 bil- 
lion will become available under perma- 
nent authorizations without further con- 
gressional action, including $27.6 billion 
becoming automatically available as rev- 
enues flow into the trust funds. In the 
administrative budget, the principal 
permanent appropriation is to pay the 
interest on the public debt which in 1965 
is estimated at $11 billion, $0.4 billion 
more than in 1964. 

For the current fiscal year, the Con- 
gress is requested to enact $4.2 billion of 
additional new obligational authority to 
provide needed funds for housing and 
space programs and to finance legisla- 
tion enacted last year for which no ap- 
propriations were provided—such as in- 
creased military compensation, broad- 
ened manpower development activities, 
aid to higher education, vocational edu- 
cation activities, and mental retarda- 
tion programs. Including supplemental 
authorizations, a total of $102.6 billion 
in new obligational authority is estimated 
for fiscal year 1964 in the administrative 
budget. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures proposed in this 
budget are necessary to meet the needs 
of our growing society, promote the 
basic strength of the Nation, honor our 
worldwide commitments, and fulfill our 
financial obligations. 

Between 1955 and 1965, our popula- 
tion will grow by almost 30 million peo- 
ple, about 17 percent with the largest 
increases in the very young and the very 
old age groups. To keep pace, the Fed- 
eral Government has had to continue 
existing public services and provide the 
additional services needed for future 
growth. The expansion of the economy, 
even though falling short of its potential 
in recent years, has helped provide the 
resources for both increased public and 
private services. 

We will continue to experience rapid 
population growth while we seek to im- 
prove the rate of economic growth, and 
over the long run this will put upward 
pressure on Government expenditures for 
civilian purposes. Nevertheless, .wher- 
ever and whenever possible, we should 
try to reduce costs, curtail less urgent 
activities, and find other savings to per- 
mit essential new or growing services to 
be financed at the least cost to the tax- 
payer. That has been the policy in this 
budget. Essential services have been 
provided while administrative budget ex- 
penditures decline by over one-half bil- 


1964 
lion dollars between the fiscal years 1964 
and 1965. 


The 1964 and 1965 budgets compared 
[In billions} 


Change from prior year 
(administrative budget) 


New 
1 — Expenditures 


Health, labor, welfare, 
and education (includ- 
ing attack on poverty). 

esd 


The attack on poverty: In this budget 
I have provided over $1 billion of new ob- 
ligational authority to begin an all-out 
attack on the problem of poverty in the 
United States. In a nation as rich and 
productive as ours we cannot tolerate 
a situation in which millions of Ameri- 
cans do not have the education, health, 
and job opportunities for a decent and 
respected place as productive citizens. 
The vicious circle of poverty—in which 
one generation’s poverty, ignorance, and 
disease breed the same problems for the 
next—must be broken. I propose to 
break that circle by raising the educa- 
tional, skill, and health levels of the 
younger generation, increasing their job 
opportunities and helping their families 
to provide a better home life. I propose 
a program which relies upon the tradi- 
tional and time-tested American meth- 
ods of organized local community action 
to help individuals, families, and com- 
munities to help themselves. 

Poverty stems from no one source, but 
reflects a multitude of causes. Corre- 
spondingly, a number of individual pro- 
grams have been developed over the 
years to attack these individual prob- 
lems of job opportunities, education, and 
training. Other specific programs deal 
with the closely related areas of health, 
housing, welfare, and agricultural serv- 
ices. I propose to establish a means of 
bringing together these separate pro- 
grams—Federal, State, and local—in an 
effort to achieve a unified and intensified 
approach to this complex problem, in 
which each separate element reinforces 
the others. 


Payments to the public 
{Fiscal years. In billions) 


Function 1963 1964 1965 
actual estimate estimate 
Administrative budget ex- 
nditures: 
National defense $52.8 | $55.3 $54.0 
International affairs and 
ees 2.6 24 22 
Space research and tech- 
D 2.6 4.4 5.0 
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Payments to the public—Continued 
[Fiscal years. In billions} 


1963 1964 1965 
actual jestimate|estimate 


Function 


penditures—Cont: 
Agricul d 


Natural resources 


p p8 


une baw we OF 
o pt 


e 
O Oh V NH yow = ao 


tion 
Housing and community 
development 
Health, laber, and welfare.. 


l 
l 


wi 
ROS ro 


— 


terest. rab 
General government 
Allowances: 
Attack on poverty. 
eae pay toe aa 


4820. — EEE ESS aaa 


Total administrative 
budget expenditures.. 


a 
o 


Trust fund expenditures: 
Health, labor, and welfare 
Commerce and 
National defense 
Housing and community 

development GEDE E nE 
i igus ’ benefits and serv- 


Alken C 
F 


Total trust fund ex- 
penditures 


o 
— 
vo 8 


— 
o 
ano aon No oO 


Intragovernmental transac- 
tions and other adjustments 
EA. ae T 


Less than $}4 million, 


Under this proposal, locally initiated, 
comprehensive community action pro- 
grams would be developed, to focus the 
various available resources on the roots 
of poverty in urban and rural areas. I 
shall shortly transmit to the Congress 
legislation initiating this attack and au- 
thorizing, in 1965, $500 million of new 
obligational authority specifically for this 
purpose. Additional funds for the local 
community action programs will be 
available from existing agency programs. 
Moreover, other legislative proposals, 
recommended elsewhere in this message, 
will contribute important new resources 
to the attack on poverty. The Youth 
Employment Act, the National Service 
Corps, and -the community work and 
training program, are examples of such 
proposals. Of particular significance 
will be the education proposal for proj- 
ect grants to meet special educational 
needs. All told, in 1965 more than $1 
billion of Federal resources under exist- 
ing and proposed. legislation would be 
concentrated, through local community 
action programs, in an intensive and co- 
ordinated attack on poverty. 

Special emphasis is also being given to 
the economic needs of the 165,000- 
square-mile Appalachian region of the 
United States, which has been largely 
bypassed in the growth of prosperity in 
recent years. This emphasis by the Gov- 
ernment, combined with the resources 
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and activities of State, local, and pri- 
vate institutions and enterprises in the 
region, will be directed toward the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the region, and the promotion of better 
employment opportunities for its people. 
- National defense: To preserve free- 
dom and protect our vital national in- 
terests in these recent years of uneasy 
peace, this Nation has invested heavily 
in the improvement of its defenses. We 
have chosen not to concede our oppo- 
nents supremacy in any type of poten- 
tial conflict, be it nuclear war, conven- 
tional warfare, or guerrilla conflict. We 
have now increased the strength of our 
forces so that, faced with any threat of 
aggression, we can make a response 
which is appropriate to the situation. 
With present forces and those now 
planned, we will continue to maintain 
this vital military capability. : ; 

During the past 3 years, we have 
achieved notable increases in military 
readiness, including: 

A 100-percent increase in the number 
of nuclear weapons available in the stra- 
tegic alert forces. 

A 60-percent increase in the tactical 
nuclear forces deployed in Western Eu- * 
rope. 

A 45-percent increase in the number 
of combat-ready Army divisions. : 

A 35-percent increase in the number 
of tactical fighter squadrons. 

A 75-pereent increase in airlift capa- 
bility to improve mobility. 

These rapid gains result from an in- 
crease in cash payments for military pur- 
poses from $47.7 billion in 1961 to $56 
billion in 1964. Along with the high level 
of preparedness we have now achieved, 
vigorous efforts to promote economies in 
the management of our Armed Forces 
have been producing significant savings. 
We are therefore able to propose a de- 
crease of $800 million in cash outlays 
(81.3 billion in the administrative 
budget) for national defense in fiscal 
year 1965 while maintaining our posi- 
tion of strength. 

Nevertheless, national defense expendi- 
tures will remain high. These payments, 
estimated at $55.2 billion—$54 billion in 


the administrative budget—in 1965, will ` 


provide for all essential military pur- 
poses, including substantial improve- 
ments in our present and planned mili-. 
tary capabilities. For example, the 1965 
budget provides for additional Minute- 
man missiles, further improvements in 
our air, land, and sea tactical forces, pro- 
curement of additional airlift aircraft, 
and continued research and development 
to insure our ability to counter new 
threats. 

To reinforce the total defense effort, 
the Congress should authorize funds for 
fallout shelters in public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 

Although we continue to seek a re- 
laxation of tensions, we cannot relax our 
guard. While the nuclear test ban treaty 
is a hopeful sign, neither that treaty nor 
other developments to date have, by 
themselves, reduced our defense require- 
ments. We will continue underground 
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nuclear testing, maintain our above 
ground test facilities in ready condition, 
maintain strong weapons laboratories, 
and continue the development of detec- 
tion devices. However, because of the 
nuclear strength we have achieved, it 
will be possible to cut production of en- 
riched uranium by 25 percent and to shut 
down four plutonium piles. 

Our inventories of strategic and criti- 
cal materials are being reviewed to as- 
sure that they are necessary for current 
civil and military defense requirements. 
I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to improve the management of 
these materials and simplify the disposal 
of those no longer needed. 

International affairs and finance: The 
less-developed nations are engaged in a 
critical struggle for political independ- 
ence and economic betterment. This 
struggle takes many forms, from com- 
bating armed aggression and subversion 
in Vietnam to advancing national efforts 
to reduce poverty and illiteracy in South 
Asia, Latin America, and other areas. 
Upon the outcome of this struggle will 
depend the stability and security of much 
of the world. Through our programs of 
foreign assistance, we provide aid to these 
free peoples and thereby advance our 
own vital interests. It is essential that 
we continue, with a small portion of our 
great resources and technical knowledge, 
to promote in the emerging nations hope 
and orderly progress, replacing misery, 
hostility, and violence. 

The $2.4 billion of new obligational 
authority recommended for 1965 in this 
budget for the program of the Agency 
for International Development is $1.1 
billion less than originally requested for 
1964. It will make the total 1965 obli- 
gational availability for the program 
equivalent to the amount provided by 
the Congress for 1964 including unobli- 
gated funds carried forward from the 
prior year. The 1965 recommendation 
represents a prudent assessment of the 
funds required to fulfill the obligations 
we have undertaken and the opportu- 
nities we seek in a changing and chal- 
lenging world. 

The amount requested reflects a con- 
tinuing effort to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of our assistance pro- 
grams. We are reducing AID staffing by 
several hundred employees, proportion- 
ately one of the largest reductions of 
any agency in Government. We are 
stressing the necessity for recipient 
countries to take adequate self-help 
measures. The 1965 request reflects the 
successes we have had in reducing the 
dependence of some nations upon the 
low-cost foreign aid loans made by the 
Agency for International Development; 
by 1965 a number of countries will have 
turned to other sources and types of 
loans more consistent with their increas- 
ing economic strength. 

On the other hand, the 1965 budget 
does not allow for sudden opportunities 
that sometimes present themselves in in- 
ternational economic affairs. We must 
be able to take quick advantage of situa- 
tions in which resolute and decisive ac- 
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tions can turn threats to the free world 
into constructive evidence of our deter- 
mination to preserve the peace. We 
must also be able to take advantage of op- 
portunities in which swift action can 
advance us dramatically along the road 
to free world cooperation and prosper- 
ity. Should such opportunities arise, I 
will request prompt action by the Con- 
gress to provide any additional funds 
needed to meet emerging requirements. 

Our partners in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress will continue to receive our most 
determined support and generous co- 
operation. Recent improvements in the 
organization of the Alliance should per- 
mit an acceleration of this program and 
foster ever greater hemispheric unity. 
I am therefore proposing an expanded 
bilateral program for the Alliance in 
1965. Upon completion of negotiations 
and arrangements with other member 
countries, legislation will also be pro- 
posed to provide additional funds for 
long-term, low-interest loans by the In- 
ter-American Development Bank. 

The sincerity of our purpose overseas 
is exemplified by the highly successful 
work of the Peace Corps. As a result of 
this record and the gratifying flood of 
requests for the services of the Corps, 
funds are requested in 1965 for 14,000 
volunteers, as compared with 10,500 in 
1964. 

Space research and technology: Our 
plan to place a man on the moon in this 
decade remains unchanged. It is an 
ambitious and important goal. In ad- 
dition to providing great scientific bene- 
fits, it will demonstrate that our capa- 
bility in space is second to no other na- 
tion’s. However, it is clear that no mat- 
ter how brilliant our scientists and en- 
gineers, how farsighted our planners and 
managers, or how frugal our adminis- 
trators and contracting personnel, we 
cannot reach this goal without sufficient 
funds. There is no second-class ticket 
to space. 

Appropriations enacted for 1964 for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration were $600 million below the 
amount requested. Asa result, major de- 
velopment programs leading to the 
manned lunar landing have fallen be- 
hind schedule. Careful replanning of 
the entire program, including a reduc- 
tion in the number of test flights, will 
offset some of this delay. Even so, 
more funds are needed in 1964, and I 
am therefore recommending a supple- 
mental appropriation of $141 million for 
this year. 

For 1965, I am requesting appropria- 
tions of $5.3 billion, $63 million above 
the 1964 amount, including the proposed 
supplemental appropriation. The 1964 
and 1965 recommendations represent the 
minimum amount needed to achieve our 
goals in space. The estimated increase 
of $590 million in expenditures in 1965 
is due principally to payments required 
by commitments made in 1964 and ear- 
lier years. With the leveling off of ap- 
propriations, annual outlays should re- 
main relatively stable in subsequent 
years. 
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In addition to the manned space flight 
program, though related to it, funds are 
included to support unmanned space 
flights for lunar exploration and sup- 
porting research and development. 
Funds are also included for scientific 
satellites, planetary probes, and experi- 
ments with meteorological and communi- 
cations satellites. 

Agriculture and agricultural resources: 
At the present time, our farms are able 
to produce all we need for domestic use 
and all we can reasonably expect to sell 
abroad with substantially less land and 
manpower than are now being used. As 
a result, we have crop surpluses, inade- 
quate farm income, underemployed rural 
people, and improper land use. A wide 
range of Government programs, includ- 
ing the feed grain and wheat programs, 
rural area development, and the more 
constructive use of surplus production at 
home and in food for peace, have im- 
proved this situation. Nevertheless, we 
need further efforts to help the farm 
economy adjust to its rapidly changing 
economic and technological environment 
and to help the Nation take advantage 
of its remarkably productive agriculture. 

I shall shortly transmit to the Congress 
my recommendations for agricultural 
legislation. Included will be cotton and 
dairy proposals that will decrease by 
$230 million the estimated expenditures 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
1965. 

Titles I and II of Public Law 480 (Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act), the principal authority for 
our food-for-peace program, should be 
extended beyond their expiration date 
of December 31, 1964. Legislation also 
should be enacted to encourage the 
shifting of more of our present crop- 
land to less intensive uses. 

Federal payments in 1965 for agricul- 
ture and agricultural resources are esti- 
mated at $5.1 billion, a reduction of $1.3 
billion from 1964. This reduction is ex- 
pected to occur mainly in farm commod- 
ity programs. A part, however, depends 
upon congressional approval of legisla- 
tion proposed last year authorizing the 
Farmers Home Administration to insure 
private credit for financing the rural 
housing program and a new proposal 
providing for fees to cover the costs 
of meat, poultry, and grain inspection 
services. 

Natural resources: We must manage 
and develop our natural resources wisely, 
to meet the needs of an increasing pop- 
ulation and growing economy. Even 
within the limits of a restrictive budget- 
ary policy, public investments must be 
made in resource conservation and de- 
velopment and in research to enable us 
to use more effectively our water, land, 
minerals, forests, and other resources. 
Federal cash payments of $2.7 billion 
are estimated in 1965 for these purposes. 

The budget provides for continuing 
construction of going projects which will 
supply water to our cities, industries, and 
farms; abate water pollution and im- 
prove water quality; control destruc- 
tive floods; produce electric power; im- 
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prove navigation; and provide recrea- 
tional opportunities. Provision is also 
made for the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to start 44 new 
projects with an estimated total Federal 
cost of $512 million. 

The need for outdoor recreational 
areas and facilities is growing rapidly. 
To help meet this need, legislation 
should be enacted to assist States in pro- 
viding recreational opportunities. Leg- 
islation should also be enacted to pre- 
serve seashore and other areas with im- 
portant recreation potential, and to 
protect our remaining wilderness areas. 

Commerce and transportation: To 
encourage continuing growth of our 
Nation’s millions of privately owned 
businesses, the Government provides ex- 
tensive aids, particularly to smaller 
businesses and areas of persistent un- 
employment, and helps assure the avail- 
ability of adequate transportation and 
communication facilities. 

Enactment of legislation already ap- 
proved by the Senate is essential to pro- 
vide the additional authorizations nec- 
essary for the area redevelopment pro- 
gram to go forward and to permit nec- 
essary improvements in that program. 

Major proposed revisions in our na- 
tional transportation policy are also 
pending before the Congress. These 
proposals would make substantial con- 
tributions toward a more efficient trans- 
portation system by placing greater re- 
liance on the forces of competition and 
improving the effectiveness of Govern- 
ment regulation. Extensive hearings 
have been held on these proposals and I 
recommend their prompt enactment. 

Total Federal payments for commerce 
and transportation programs will 
amount to $6.6 billion in 1965. This is 
about the same amount as in 1964. 
Higher outlays from the highway trust 
fund—financed by special taxes on high- 
way users—increased loans and grants 
to redevelop depressed areas, and financ- 
ing of a design competition for the civil 
supersonic transport aircraft will be off- 
set by reductions for the temporary 
accelerated public works program and 
the postal service, and by strict econo- 
mies in all programs. 

Housing and community development: 
In the Housing Act of 1961, the Congress 
substantially broadened Federal aids to 
private enterprise and local public agen- 
cies to help improve housing conditions 
and rebuild urban communities. The 
act also made funds available to finance 
these programs for several years. In 
several cases, these funds are now almost 
depleted. I am therefore recommend- 
ing legislation to provide authority and 
funds for continuing such programs as 
urban renewal, urban planning and open 
space grants, housing loans for the 
elderly, and low-rent public, housing. 
In addition, I am recommending impor- 
tant revisions and expansions essential 
to increase the effectiveness of these 
programs in meeting critical needs— 
particularly the needs of lower income 
groups whose inferior earning power 
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seriously handicaps their efforts to 
achieve adequate living conditions. 

Legislation is already being considered 
by the Congress to strengthen Federal 
aids to urban communities in order to 
help modernize and enlarge necessary 
mass transportation facilities. I urge 
that action be completed soon on this 
vitally needed program. 

To carry on and improve housing and 
community development programs with- 
out adding to net budgetary require- 
ments, we shall continue to sell to pri- 
vate lenders federally owned mortgages 
acquired in earlier years. New legisla- 
tion is proposed to increase the effective- 
ness of the sales program. The proceeds 
of such sales and other receipts of hous- 
ing and community development pro- 
grams are expected to more than offset 
payments for these programs in 1965, 
with resulting net receipts estimated at 
$40 million. 

Health, labor, and welfare: This budg- 
et places major stress on strengthening 
the productivity of our labor force, im- 
proving the health of our people, and 
reducing the fear of economic insecurity. 
In 1965, the Federal Government will 
strengthen the health, labor, and welfare 
activities which contribute to these ob- 
jectives. Payments for these activities, 
mainly from self-financing trust funds, 
will be $28.6 billion, about $1.3 billion 
more than in 1964. 

Most of the payments are for social 
insurance and public welfare programs 
which complement efforts by individ- 
uals and families to provide for their 
own security. These programs have 
been significantly improved by legisla- 
tion enacted in recent years. To foster 
greater self-sufficiency and reduced reli- 
ance on public welfare, the Congress 
should enact proposed legislation to 
create a National Service Corps and ex- 
pand demonstration projects in com- 
munity work programs. 

The budget proposals for health activ- 
ities in 1965 will continue to strengthen 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
Food and Drug Administration and will 
improve environmental health protec- 
tion. The budget provides for rapid 
progress under the legislation passed in 
the last session of the Congress to com- 
bat mental illness and retardation, in- 
crease the number of doctors and den- 
tists, and reduce air pollution. New leg- 
islation is needed this year to improve 
nurse education and to extend the Hill- 
Burton program for construction of 
medical facilities, expanding and redi- 
recting it to meet pressing needs for 
nursing homes and for modernizing 
urban hospitals. 

Pending legislation to provide urgently 
needed health insurance for aged per- 
sons through the social security system 
should also be enacted. Provision 
should be made for benefits to be paid 
from administrative budget funds to 
those not eligible under the social secu- 
rity system. Since benefit payments 
would not start until 1966, this provision 
would not affect the 1965 budget. 
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For manpower training and services, 
the budget recommends for both 1964 
and 1965 the full authorization provided 
under the recent amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. More than 275,000 unemployed 
workers, including youths found unqual- 
ified for military service will be trained 
on jobs and in classrooms during 1965. 
Of these, about 60,000 will receive basic 
literacy education. Prompt enactment 
of the Youth Employment Act is needed 
to provide work and training in camps 
and in hometown projects for an esti- 
mated 60,000 youths. Legislation is 
again recommended to improve the State 
unemployment insurance programs fi- 
nanced from the unemployment trust 
fund; this legislation would extend cov- 
erage to more people and lengthen the 
duration of benefits. 

Education: Bills enacted last year for 
Federal assistance to higher education 
and enlarged Federal support for voca- 
tional education mark important mile- 
stones in efforts to improve our educa- 
tional system on a national scale. The 
budget includes supplemental appropria- 
tions for 1964 so that these measures 
can be implemented promptly. 

But much remains to be done. Im- 
portant elements of the education pro- 
gram proposed last year have not yet 
been enacted. In particular, attention 
must be turned to the basic foundation 
of our educational system—the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. First, I 
recommend enactment of pending legis- 
lation providing grants to raise teachers’ 
Salaries and build critically needed class- 
rooms. Second, to supplement this gen- 
eral aid, I am also recommending an 
expanded program providing project 
grants to meet special educational needs 
and to provide special services for school- 
children, particularly for use in connec- 
tion with community action programs to 
combat poverty. 

The Congress should also enact the 
remaining portions of last year’s pro- 
posals, such as the federally guaranteed 
loan program and the work-study pro- 
gram for college students; and the pro- 
posals directed at special educational 
needs of other individuals, including 
graduate students, prospective and ex- 
isting teachers, all citizens who appre- 


-ciate the advantages of good public li- 


braries, adults who have missed the 
opportunity for basic schooling in the 
“3-R’s,” and those who seek to make 
learning a continuing process through 
university extension services. 

In keeping with the continuing need 
to strengthen the scientific and techno- 
logical resources of the Nation, the budg- 
et also provides for expansion of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s basic re- 
search and science education programs. 
Major emphasis will be placed on in- 
creasing support for graduate students 
in the sciences and on strengthening 
science instruction and facilities in col- 
leges and universities, one objective of 
which is to develop additional top-rank- 
ing centers of graduate study in the 


sciences. 
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Expenditures for education are esti- 
mated at $1.6 billion in 1965, an increase 
of $0.3 billion over 1964. New obliga- 
tional authority of $3.1 billion is re- 
quested, up $1.2 billion from 1964. 

Veterans benefits and services: We 
have a lasting obligation to those who 
died or were disabled in the defense of 
the Nation, and to their dependents. 
During the past 3 years a cost-of-living 
increase in disability compensation rates 
has been provided, and increases in bene- 
fits have been granted for the widows, 
children, and dependent parents of vet- 
erans who died as a result of military 
service. In addition, vocational reha- 
bilitation programs have been extended 
to disabled peacetime ex-servicemen and 
to those wartime veterans who were pre- 
cluded from entering training within the 
regular time limits. 

In 1965, the Federal Government will 
spend $5.5 billion on its programs for 
veterans. This is $425 million less than 
in 1964, mainly because of an antici- 
pated substantial rise in receipts from 
sales by the Veterans’ Administration of 
Government-owned mortgages, which 
are applied against expenditures. 

We will continue to make certain that 
veterans with service-related disabilities, 
and their dependents, are fairly provided 
for. Benefits and services for other 
groups of veterans will also continue to 
be provided, but with the recognition 
that veterans and their families are 
sharing to an increasing extent in Fed- 
eral, State, and local programs which are 
raising the standards of income main- 
tenance, educational opportunity, and 
health and welfare for all Americans. 
SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Certain additional elements of the pro- 
posed 1965 Government program deserve 
special note. 

Federal expenditures and the balance 
of payments: The recent improvement 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments represents progress toward elimi- 
nating our persistent payments deficit. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
gross balance-of-payments deficit in the 
second half of calendar year 1963 was 
roughly one-third that of the first half. 
For the year as a whole, these estimates 
show the deficit to be the lowest since 
1957. 

Three factors in particular have con- 
tributed to the improvement during the 
past year: the continued price stability 
of U.S. products, a proposed interest 
equalization tax on foreign securities, 
which would be effective as of July 1963, 
and an increase in short-term interest 
rates. Anticipation of the proposed tax, 
which is intended only as a temporary 
measure, has already had a favorable ef- 
fect. To insure continuing benefits from 
the tax during the critical period ahead, 
I urge its speedy enactment by the Con- 
gress. Enactment of the tax reduction 
legislation now before Congress will also 
help the balance of payments by making 
U.S. firms more competitive in world 
markets and by promoting the kind of 


economy which will be more attractive 
to U.S. and foreign investors. 

During the past one and a half years, 
all Federal Government activities affect- 
ing the balance of payments have been 
under continuing scrutiny for the pur- 
pose of finding savings—large and 
small—which can be made in payments 
abroad. In some cases, purchases or ac- 
tivities formerly conducted overseas have 
been restricted to the United States. In 
others, they have been eliminated. Over 
80 percent of the current obligations by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment for loans and grants to developing 
countries now must be spent for goods 
and services produced in the United 
States.. In addition, defense offset 
agreements with certain of our Euro- 
pean allies, the prepayment of funds pre- 
viously loaned to foreign governments, 
and the sale of special nonmarketable, 
medium-term Treasury bonds to foreign 
central banks have been particularly 
helpful to our balance of payments. 

_As a result of the reviews and actions 
undertaken, the net annual outfiow from 
Federal Government programs—pay- 
ments less regular receipts—is estimated 
to drop by $800 million between 1963 and 
1965. This excludes special receipts of 
a nonrecurring nature, such as prepay- 
ments of loans, sales of nonmarketable 
medium-term securities, and advances 
received on military exports. 

Federal expenditures of an investment 
nature: A large part of the civilian ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
contributes directly and indirectly to the 
growth and development of the Nation’s 
physical and human resources. For ex- 
ample, budget and trust fund expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1965 include $3.7 bil- 
lion for Federal civil public works, for 
the acquisition of major nondefense 
equipment and other physical assets, and 
for small business, rural electrification, 
and other loans and additions to civilian 
Federal assets. Another $5.3 billion of 
Federal civilian budget and trust fund 
outlays represent grants for highways, 
hospitals, schools and other facilities 
which increase State, local, and private 
physical assets. 

Federal expenditures in 1965 also in- 
clude $1.8 billion for such developmental 
activities as education, training, and 
health, and $1.5 billion for scientific re- 
search and development other than for 
defense and space objectives. These out- 
lays increase knowledge, enhance skills, 
and strengthen the physical vigor and 
quality of the labor force. Thus, of the 
total estimated Federal cash payments to 
the public in 1965, about $12.3 billion or 
10 percent, represent an investment in 
civilian programs which will help pro- 
mote the longrun growth of our Nation. 

Furthermore, during fiscal year 1965 
an estimated $8.2 billion will be spent on 
defense research and development, in- 
cluding atomic energy, and $4.5 billion on 
space research and development. In the 
long run these outlays will also make a 
valuable contribution to the technologi- 
cal development and economic growth of 
our country. 
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Federal expenditures and the national 
output: Direct Federal purchases of 
goods and services in 1965 are estimated 
at $69.1 billion, which is less than 11 per- 
cent of the gross national product; five- 
sixths of these purchases are for the de- 
fense and space programs. Total Fed- 
eral purchases of goods and services have 
remained at approximately 11 percent to 
12 percent of the gross national product 
throughout the last decade. 

Other large portions of the budget, 
such as social security payments, repre- 
sent transfers of purchasing power to or 
within other sectors of the economy. 
Such outlays, amounting to $52.4 billion 
in 1965, are estimated to fall somewhat as 
a percent of total national output. These 
include $31.8 billion for transfer pay- 
ments—such as old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, unemployment compen- 
sation, and military and veterans pen- 
sions—which improve the recipients’ 
standard of living by providing them 
with increased purchasing power. Sim- 
ilarly, grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments for such activities as high- 
ways, public assistance, and public health 
increase the ability of these governments 
to provide local public services. These 
Federal expenditures transferring pur- 
chasing power to other sectors of the 
economy have more than doubled from 
1955 to 1964, while Federal purchases of 
goods and services have risen by about 50 
percent. 

In fiscal year 1965, the Federal Govern- 
ment will add to its direct use of total 
national output much less than will State 
and local governments. In contrast to 
the estimated rise of $1.3 billion in direct 
Federal purchases in 1965 as compared 
with 1964, present indications are that 
purchases by State and local govern- 
ments will continue to rise by at least as 
much as the $3 billion to $4 billion by 
which they have been increasing in re- 
cent years. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

Under present law the temporary debt 
limitation of $315 billion will continue 
in effect through June 29, 1964. The 
temporary limit then becomes $309 bil- 
lion for one day, June 30, 1964, after 
which the permanent ceiling of $285 bil- 
lion again becomes effective. 


Public debt at end of year 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


1962 |. 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
actual | actual} esti- | esti- 
mate | mate 


Description 


Owned by Federal agen- 
cies and trust funds..__| $55.7 | $57.7 | $60.3 | $62.6 
Owned privately and by 

Federal Reserve banks. 242.5 | 248.1 | 251.5 | 254.4 


2 298.2 | 305.9 | 311.8 | 317.0 


.... ͤ fe at Re Ch | et 
Norte.—For further details see table 11 in pt. 2 of 
this document. 


The present temporary debt limits 
were enacted in November 1963. The 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
noted in its report of November 4, 1963, 
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that the ceilings were very restrictive, 
and cut sharply into the normal allow- 
ances for contingencies and flexibility 
during periods of peak requirements. in 
March and June. The report also noted 
the concern of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the debt could not be re- 
duced to the $309 billion limit set by 
statute for June 30, 1964, without dis- 
rupting orderly management of Treasury 
finances. 

Based on the latest estimates con- 
tained in this budget, the debt subject to 
limit on June 30, 1964, is now estimated 
to be $312 billion. Accordingly,.a change 
in the limit is necessary before June 30, 
1964, if serious difficulties in the con- 
duct of public debt management are to 
be avoided. A further change will be 
needed to cover the anticipated, but re- 
duced, deficit for 1965. 

Debt limitations which are so restric- 
tive or so temporary in application as 
to necessitate several legislative revisions 
in a single year—as last year conflict 
with economical operation of the Gov- 
ernment and effective financial manage- 
ment, and involve both the Congress and 
the Executive in unnecessarily repetitive 
discussions of the same issues. Instead, 
the debt ceiling should provide sufficient 
flexibility for sound management of the 
Government’s finances at the lowest cost, 
and also permit the Treasury leeway 
for actively supporting the Nation’s bal- 
ance-of-payments position through 
timely debt operations. With or without 
a restrictive debt ceiling, expenditures in 
this administration will be held to the 
lowest possible level. 

EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


I call upon all Government employees 
to observe three paramount principles of 
public service: 

First, complete fairness in the admin- 
istration of governmental powers and 
services; 

Second, scrupulous avoidance of con- 
fliets of interest; and 

Third, a passion for efficiency and 
economy in every aspect of Government 
operations. 

For its part, the Federal Government 
must be a good employer. It must offer 
challenging opportunities to its employ- 
ees, It must be prompt to recognize and 
reward initiative. It must pay well to 
attract and keep its share of dedicated 
and resourceful workers. It must wel- 
come fresh ideas, new approaches, and 
responsible criticism. 

For 33 years I have been in Govern- 
ment service. I have known its chal- 
lenge, its rewards, and its opportunities. 
But all these will multiply in the years to 
come. The time is at hand to develop 
the Federal service into the finest in- 
strument of public good that our will 
and ingenuity can forge. 

Controlling employment: Although 
both our population and our economy are 
growing and placing greater demands up- 
on the Government for services of every 
kind, I believe the time has come to 
get our work done by improving the 
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efficiency and productivity of our Fed- 
eral work force, rather than by adding 
to its numbers. 

This budget proposes a reduction in 
Federal employment in 1965—from 
2,512,400 to 2,511,200 civilian employ- 
ees—and I have directed the heads of all 
departments and agencies to work 
toward reducing employment still fur- 
ther. This reversal in the trend of Fed- 
eral employment results from a rigorous 
appraisal of personnel needs, determined 
measures to increase employee produc- 
tivity and efficiency, and the curtail- 
ment of lower priority work. It will be 
accomplished despite large and unavoid- 
able increases in workloads. 

Of the 9% million civilian employees 
of governments in the United States to- 
day, 212 million are employed by the 
Federal Government and about 7 million 
by the State and local governments. In 
the decade from fiscal year 1955, Federal 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch will rise by 6 percent, while the 
population of the United States will in- 
crease by 17 percent. State and local 
employment will increase about 65 per- 
cent during the same period. 

In fiscal year 1955, we had 14 Federal 
civilian employees in the executive 
branch for every 1,000 people; in fiscal 
year 1965, we will have fewer than 13 
Federal civilian employees to serve every 
1,000 people. 

Management improvement and cost 
reduction: As substantial as are savings 
due to tightening up on Federal employ- 
ment, even larger economies result from 
actions which eliminate waste and du- 
lication, simplify unnecessarily complex 
systems and procedures, and introduce 
new and better business methods. 

The emphasis on management im- 
provement in the executive branch dur- 
ing the past 3 years has led to impres- 
sive economies on a very wide front. 
Functions have been consolidated. Au- 
tomatic data processing equipment has 
improved efficiency and reduced operat- 
ing costs. Excess property in the posses- 
sion of one agency has been transferred 
to others, saving substantial funds budg- 
eted for new purchases. Productivity 
has been increased in agencies with the 
heaviest volume of workloads, thus 
avoiding payroll increases. 

In the Department of Defense, the cost- 
reduction program has achieved excep- 
tional results. Without impairing com- 
bat strength or effectiveness, savings of 
over $1 billion were achieved in fiscal 
year 1963, and annual savings by fiscal 
year 1967 are expected to reach the im- 
pressive figure of $4 billion. As part of 
this effort, defense bases and installa- 
tions no longer needed will be shut down. 
The number of civilian employees in the 
Department of Defense will decrease by 
10,000 in fiscal year 1964 and by another 
17,000 in 1965—to the lowest level since 
1950. 

I have directed all departments and 
agencies to continue and intensify these 
efforts. When the search for economy 
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. is compromised, the taxpayer is the 
loser. 

Government organization: The orga- 
nization of the Government must be ad- 
justed to cope with new and challenging 
problems resulting from scientific and 
technological advances, the development 
of new and the elimination of old pro- 
grams, and changes in policies and pro- 
gram emphasis. 

One of the most urgently needed im- 
provements requiring congressional ac- 
tion is legislation to create a Department 
of Housing and Community Development 
to provide leadership in coordinating 
various Federal programs which aid the 
development of our urban areas. I rec- 
ommend that the Congress approve es- 
tablishment of this new Department dur- 
ing its current session. 

The authority of the President to 
transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress expired on May 31, 1963. Leg- 
islation now pending in the Congress 
— be enacted to renew, this author- 

Salary reform and adjustment: Al- 
though this budget is deliberately restric- 
tive, I have concluded that Government 
economy will be best served by an upward 
adjustment in salaries. In the last year 
and a half the Federal Government has 
taken far-reaching steps to improve its 
pay practices. The Federal Salary Re- 
form Act of 1962 and the Uniformed 
Services Pay Act of 1963 established the 
principle of keeping military and civilian 
pay generally in line with pay in the pri- 
vate economy. This is a sound principle, 
and it is reinforced by the sound proce- 
dure of annual review. This principle is 
fair to the taxpayer, to Government em- 
ployees, and to the Government as an 
employer. 

This budget provides for the costs of 
such action in this session of Congress. 
Any pay action by the Congress should 
bring salary rates for top executive 
branch positions up to levels more nearly 
commensurate with their respective re- 
sponsibilities, and increase rates for the 
Congress and the judiciary. Economy 
and efficiency in Government will come 
primarily from the hard and conscien- 
tious work of our top managers, who are 
now plainly underpaid for what is ex- 
pected of them. 

CONCLUSION 


Approval of this budget will: 

Lift a major barrier to more rapid 
growth in the private sector of the econ- 
omy by reducing tax burdens and provid- 
ing investment incentives. 

Meet the Nation’s defense, interna- 
tional, and domestic requirements. 

Provide generously for human needs 
and, with local community action, attack 
forcefully the pockets of human want 
and deprivation in our land. 

Advance efficient and economical ad- 
ministration in the Government so that 
each tax dollar will be a dollar well spent. 

The program proposed for 1965 should 
provide ample assurance of our determi- 
nation to keep costs under tight control 
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and move the tax reduction bill toward 
speedy approval. It should also provide 
ample evidence that critical national 
problems need not go unsolved and 
human wants unmet in a nation rich in 
moral as well as material strength. 

A government that is strong, a govern- 
ment that is solvent, a government that 
is compassionate is the kind of govern- 
ment that endures. 

There is no inconsistency in being 
prudent and frugal, in being alert and 
strong, and in being sensitive and sym- 
pathetic to the unfilled needs of the 
people. 

This is the objective of this admin- 
istration. It is an objective that will be 
met. 

I firmly believe the proposals in this 
budget will serve the Nation well and I 
ask the support of the Congress and the 
American people in putting them into 
effect. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

JANUARY 21, 1964. 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR FISCAL YEARS 
1964 AND 1965 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Recorp and include 
my usual comments on the budget mes- 
sage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
does a message to the House rank in 
importance to the country with the 
President’s annual budget message. To- 
day’s message just read from the desk is 
no exception. It is a remarkable mes- 
sage, from a remarkable man, and it 
transmits a remarkable budget—one of 
the most exceptional in all my years in 
the House. 

The President and his assistants have 
worked on it tirelessly and long, and 
with dedication. Notwithstanding the 
staggering size and complexity of the 
budget and the policies it necessarily 
embraces, within a week of assuming the 
office, he pledged the Government to a 
program of prudence and economy; to 
getting a dollar’s value for a dollar spent; 
and to the support of the strength and 
stability of the dollar. The initial re- 
sults are reflected in his plans and rec- 
ommendations in today’s message and 
budget. 

The President gave the Congress and 
the country a glimpse of a few of the 
budget high points when he was before 
us 2 weeks ago. And further portions 
have since been divulged. So to some 
extent today’s message is a bit anticli- 
mactic but nonetheless enlightening and 
informative. 

At the time, he said the budget would 
call for expenditures below the current 
year. And it does—at least initially. 
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That certainly is a commendable ob- 


jective. 

He said the budget would cut the cur- 
rent deficit in half. And that is what 
today’s figures show. And that certainly 
is in the right direction. 

He said the budget would call for new 
obligational authority—essentially that 
means new appropriations—more than 
$4,000,000,000 below last year's request. 
It does, and, gratifyingly, the situation 
is not the other way around. 

He said the budget would call for a 
substantial reduction in Federal employ- 
ees, especially in defense. It shows a 
reduction, and that is certainly laudable. 

He said the budget would reflect the 
closing of obsolete installations, curtail 
less urgent programs, and insist on a dol- 
lar’s worth for a dollar spent. And that 
by so doing, he could, even while reduc- 
ing the budget, provide for some new 
programs and enlarge some others. This 
part of the President’s program seems 
especially to have captured the fancy 
and excited the interest of the press and 
the country. You could hardly pick up 
a newspaper or magazine these last 2 
weeks without seeing a column or edi- 
torial on the seemingly miraculous ac- 
complishment of a budget, as one put it, 
calling for less spending but actually 
allowing for more. Admittedly a re- 
markable feat—requiring much doing. 

I am certain there is much about to- 
day’s message and today’s budget with 
which the country and both sides of the 
aisle here on the floor can concur. Un- 
questionably the country and the Con- 
gress will find the greater portion of it 
acceptable. Undoubtedly in conformity 
with custom we shall insist on making 
some changes in it. 

The President only briefly and inci- 
dentally mentioned the budget in his 
state of the Union appearance. He was 
not here to talk about his budget. As I 
recall it, he used only three or four short 
sentences—he was only headlining two 
or three features of it. Of course head- 
lines seldom disclose the story—they 
merely call attention to it. But many 
immediately ignored the old maxim 
about a little knowledge being a danger- 
ous thing. Unfortunately, some mis- 
leading impressions about the size and 
direction of this budget have gone out to 
the country. The Federal budget is far 
too vast and complex to be judged solely 
by headlines. Many features must be 
considered in determining its size and 
direction. Long years of experience sug- 
gest the advisability of reading the fine 
print and the back pages before reaching 
a definite conclusion about the whole of 
it. I would say the budget just received 
conforms to that rule. 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we tending, we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do it. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS BUDGET 


May I first say, Mr. Speaker, that in 
the consideration of any budget it is well 
to remember that a fiscal year is a brief 
and arbitrary period of measurement. 
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The operations of Government do not 
cease on June 30 and begin anew the next 
day. The aggregates of a given budget 
are therefore not necessarily conclusive. 
They need to be read in the light of the 
past and especially in the light of the 
trends of the time. 

Contrary to impressions, this budget is 
higher, not lower than the current year. 
It calls for higher, not lower, appropri- 
ations—the budget calls it “new obliga- 
tional authority.” 

Contrary to impressions, this budget is 
above, not below, the magic mark of $100 
billion. This is the third straight year 
the asking price in obligational author- 
ity in the President's budget crosses the 
$100 billion mark. 

This budget, while commendable in 
many respects, does not point to any 
lasting reversal of the upward trend of 
Federal spending. 

This budget, if adopted as presented, 
sows the seeds of increased spending in 
the future by asking for higher appropri- 
ations. 

Contrary to impressions, this budget, 
while proposing to hold the line against 
a further net increase in Federal em- 
ployees, does not propose a substantial 
reduction below the current year—at 
least I do not regard a cut of 1,200 out 
of 2,512,000 as substantial. 

The reduction in the huge current 
deficit comes almost entirely from an 
anticipated floodtide tax take rather 
than a reduction in spending. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident today urges supplemental obliga- 
tional authority for the current fiscal 
year 1964 which, if adopted, would in 
total more than cancel out the entire cut 
made in the last session below the previ- 
ous year. You will recall in the last ses- 
sion we cut below the preceding year's 
appropriations for the first time in sev- 
eral years. 

And according to the revised estimates 
for the current year 1964, disclosed to- 
day, this budget abandons the previous 
promise—promised repeatedly—to hold 
expenditures in fiscal 1964 for every- 
thing except defense, space, and interest, 
below the preceding year. They now in- 
dicate higher expenditures, not lower. 

Mr. Speaker, the first thing about this 
budget—any Federal budget—is to un- 
derstand which budget the Congress 
processes. Congress acts on the new ob- 
ligational authority budget. Congress 
does not act directly on the more widely 
known expenditure budget. If we grant 
more obligational authority, the execu- 
tive branch can spend more and, con- 
versely, if we cut the obligational re- 
quest, they have less to spend. And since 
water seeks its own level, and inevitably 
finds it, it is, in the long run essentially 
immaterial as to precisely how much is 
spent in a given, arbitrary period of 12 
months. The important longrun barom- 
eter to spending is the trend of new 
obligating authority. This seemingly 
technical question is so important to an 
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understanding of today’s budget that I 
quote the President himself: 

Obligations incurred by Federal agencies 
under authority provided by the Congress 
are the forerunners of Federal expenditures. 
Expenditure control, therefore, depends sub- 
stantially upon careful control of obliga- 
tions. 


So, Mr. Speaker, it can be seen to be 
actively misleading—and it has been 
misleading—to lay undue store by the 
calculations of expenditures in any given 
year. When new obligational authority 
is increasing, a concurrent decrease in 
estimated disbursements—which is what 
they mean by the term expenditures“ 
is little more than a momentary pause, 
often occasioned by undue optimism or 
temporarily fortuitous circumstances. 
Sales of mortgages and other paper held 
by several Government agencies—and 
there is a substantial anticipation of 
that in this budget—serve to offset ex- 
penditures rather than to be counted as 
income—strange to say. But those are 
limited and once sold, do not recur. So 
they tend to disguise the trend. 

And in this connection, today’s budget 
is higher, not lower. It signifies more, 
not less spending. The President today 
proposes that the Congress in this ses- 
sion grant new obligational authority of 
$108,026,000,000—of which $103,789,- 
000,000 is for fiscal 1965 and $4,237,000,- 
000 is supplementary to fiscal 1964 end- 
ing this coming June 30. That would 
be $5,472,000,000 more than the $98,317,- 
000,000 obligational authority thus far 
enacted for the current fiscal year 1964. 
Even if the proposed supplements are 
approved—and I am certain they will be 
cut—the President’s total new obliga- 
tional request for 1965 would be higher 
than the current year—$1,235,000,000 
higher just on the basis now submitted. 
And none of it due to national defense. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, today’s spending 
estimate of $97,900,000,000 for 1965 is 
$1,283,000,000 higher than currently esti- 
mated spending for 1964 from funds al- 
ready enacted. But according to the 
budget, the President would spend $1,- 
788,000,000 additional in fiscal 1964 from 
the proposed 1964 supplemental obliga- 
tional authority and by so doing raise 
total 1964 spending above what he now 
estimates for 1965. There are sug- 
gestions that 1965 requirements have 
been moved up to the 1964 budget and 
there is some evidence on that. 

If the proposed 1964 supplements in 
this budget are adopted, it will mean 
wiping out, and more, the equivalent of 
the reductions made in new obligational 
authority last session below the previous 
year. You never really retrench expend- 
itures until you cut below the previous 
year; we did that last year—the first 
time in several years. Fiscal 1964 obliga- 
tional authority now stands $3,966,000,- 
000 below fiscal 1963; the 84, 237,000,000 
in supplements now proposed to 1964 
would of course reverse that. 

We expect to examine critically all 
supplementals referred to the commit- 
tee. A large number, for a variety of 
purposes, and for many agencies, are in- 
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volved. Many are intimately associated 
with the corresponding 1965 budget re- 
quest and, conversely, the 1965 level 
would to some extent be dependent on 
what was available in the current year. 
So we intend to consider the two in con- 
nection with each other. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we regret exceed- 
ingly to note that these supplements in- 
volve at least one identified back door 
proposition—$1,400,000,000 new contract 
authority for the urban renewal pro- 
gram. There may be others. It had 
been hoped that there would be no fur- 
ther back door propositions submitted. 
It is an inexcusable, indefensible, and ir- 
responsible practice. It serves the pur- 
pose of those special pleaders who do not 
want to abide by the rules or compete in 
the regular order with countless other 
demands on the Treasury. The Federal 
aid airport program was at one time on 
a back door contract authority basis but 
was changed to an advance appropria- 
tion 2 years ago and there have been no 
complaints. It has worked well. It is 
to be hoped the Committee on Banking 
and Currency will follow suit. Only last 
week the distinguished chairman of that 
committee took the floor to denounce 
what he regarded as back door financ- 
ing involving the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


While this budget tentatively proposes 
1965 spending $505,000,000 less than in 
1964—and I emphasize it is only tenta- 
tively so—it proposes to spend $813,000,- 
000 more for nondefense; national de- 
fense expenditures are estimated to drop 
$1,318,000,000 below 1964. 

This budget proposes 1965 spending 
$16,385,000,000 above fiscal 1961—and 
$9,900,000,000 of the increase is for other 
than national defense, a 29-percent in- 
crease. 

This budget proposes 1965 spending 
$30,363,000,000 above 10 years ago, fiscal 
1954—the first post-Korean war year; 
$23,370,000,000 of the increase is for 
other than national defense, a 113-per- 
cent increase. 

It is actively misleading to regard this 
budget as being below the $100,- 
000,000,000 mark. To the contrary, this 
is the third successive one above that 
peacetime record amount. New obli- 
gating authority actually enacted for fis- 
cal 1963 was above that—$102,283,000,- 
000, according to today’s budget. The 
President, in today’s recommendations, 
proposes that we go over that mark for 
fiscal 1964—to $102,554,000,000. He also 
proposes, as noted, that we go on up 
to $103,789,000,000 for fiscal 1965. And 
from a brief look at the list of new prop- 
ositions of legislation for new activities 
in today’s budget, is there any doubt but 
that succeeding budgets will ask for still 
higher amounts? New programs not 
uncommonly begin modestly and then 
invariably accelerate. 

OTHER THAN DEFENSE, SPACE, AND INTEREST 

As to expenditures—that is, disburse- 
ments—the timing and precise volume of 
which are regulated by the executive 
branch rather than by Congress, this 
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budget shows that the executive branch 
has revised upward, by some $600,000,000, 
the last official estimate of fiscal 
1964 spending given to the Committee on 
Ways and Means last October; they now 
project $98,405,000,000 for 1964, includ- 
ing amounts applicable to proposed sup- 
plementals. And in this connection, 
they now estimate spending in fiscal 
1964 for all purposes other than de- 
fense, space, and interest some $652,000,- 
000 higher than fiscal 1963. A key fea- 
ture of the original 1964 budget—and it 


was reiterated in connection with the 


pending tax bill—was that such spending 
was to be held below fiscal 1963. And 
it was held lower through the first 5 
months of fiscal 1964. Evidently that 
policy no longer obtains. 

On the important question of direction 
of spending in this budget, further proof 
that it will go higher is the upward trend 
of financial obligations being incurred. 
Look on page 50 of today’s budget. Note 
the figures: 


Obligations incurred: Millions 
Actual, 2068525 ð ͤ 894, 720 
Estimated, 1964 103, 387 
Estimated, 1968—————- 105, 308 


Unassailable proof. When you incur 
obligations you have to draw checks to 
pay the bills as they fall due. The Pres- 
ident’s spending estimate of $97,- 
900,000,000 for fiscal 1965 is the checking 
account budget. When you charge more, 
you have to pay more—you have to draw 
more checks. 

Even the higher revenue expecta- 
tions—recordbreaking revenue expecta- 
tions—fail to cover the expenditures 
urged, and a $4,900,000,000 deficit projec- 
tion for 1965 is inescapable. This would 
be the 29th year of operating in the red 
since 1930. Through bleak years, 
through prosperous years, through war, 
through peace. Through recordbreaking 
years of floodtides of Treasury rev- 
enues—absorbed by ever-increasing ex- 
penditures, mostly for nondefense as 
we have so often documented. Utter 
lack of enough self-restraint to stop 
loading more debt on future generations 
unable to call us to account. Unwilling 
to distinguish between our needs and 
our wants. Refusing to pay as we go 
along for nondefense expenses or defer 
something until we are willing—if we 
ever are—to pay as we go. 

The first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, said: 

The first step toward determining what 
ought to be done in the finances of this 
country, is to estimate, in the best manner 
we can, its capacity for revenue; and the 
proportion between what it is able to afford, 
and what it stands in need of, for the ex- 
penses of its civil and military establish- 
ments. 


The imperative necessity of the times 
is that we live within our income and stop 
piling up more debt and heavier interest 
payments to be passed on to future gen- 
erations. As Hamilton inferred, we 
ought not to be spending money we do 
not have for things we can get along 
without. We ought to dispense with 
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every nonessential expenditure. The 
consequences are too appalling. The 
President has taken some encouraging 
steps, but more can be done and ought 
to be done. If he continues to urge fur- 
ther expenditures, and we continue 
authorizing more and appropriating 
more, the history of public spending 
strongly suggests that regardless of rates 
or income, increased demands will con- 
tinue to consume any additional revenues 
coming into the Treasury. 

In consequence of failure to keep with- 
in our revenues, Mr. Speaker, for the 
13th consecutive year—a year of record 
national revenues—we will be asked to 
extend, and of course raise, the debt ceil- 
ing. It will, undoubtedly, have to be 
further increased not only to accom- 
modate the 1965 deficit but also adjusted 
upward for the closing day of fiscal 1964. 
In today’s budget, the most careful esti- 
mate is a public debt of $317,000,000,000 
at the end of fiscal 1965. The projections 
of revenues and expenditures on which 
the budget is premised are so tenuous, so 
uncertain, that the President plans to 
wait until later in the year—“when more 
reliable estimate of requirements may be 
possible,” it is said in today’s budget—to 
advise how much the ceiling must be 
raised. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Budget projections are by historical 
fact tentative and uncertain. Especially 
is the initial budget all too often highly 
optimistic as to revenues and conserva- 
tive as to spending and appropriations. 
Perhaps that is only natural. In any 
event it is traditional; after all, the 
budget is usually thought to contain an 
ample proportion of propositions de- 
signed, if not guaranteed, to make the 
country bloom and blossom as the rose. 
Today’s budget concedes the uncertainty 
when it defers a debt ceiling request un- 
til a “more reliable estimate of require- 
ments may be possible.” So, the budget 
balance, or in this instance imbalance, is 
prospectively and optimistically arrived 
at and rests on both contingencies and 
uncertainties. The totals in this budget, 
like past budgets, are also contingent on 
several propositions of legislation first up 
for consideration in the legislative com- 
mittees—some involving projected ex- 
penditure reductions of magnitude suffi- 
cient to alter the relationships between 
the 1964 and 1965 totals. 

Another example of the changing na- 
ture of expenditure estimates is the in- 
terest on the public debt, estimated in 
the original 1964 budget at $10,020,000,- 
000 but now shown for 1964 at $10,600,- 
000,000. It is still an estimate, but here 
is a classic instance where the original 
estimate was wide of the mark. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the first thing to keep 
in mind in considering this budget—both 
sides, all sides of it—is not to accept it at 
face value. It is only the initial guess. 
It will not turn out this way. It never 
does. More often than not, the final re- 
sult is for the worse, not the better. So, 
for the purpose of deciding what to do in 
processing this budget, I am certain we 
can all agree it would be wiser to pre- 
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sume a change for the worse rather than there be any doubt about this, I include a 
the better, and to act accordingly. Lest striking set of variances in support: 


Variations in administrative budgets—The original versus the final (using the last 9 budgets, 
1955-63) 
Nor. Rounded amounts used] 
Revenues: 


Original January budget projections totaled 
Final results (when the years were over) 


/ ee ee Sa io ee a d 
Nore.—In 6 of the 9 years, revenues were less than the original budget; 3 were more. 
ba oe 
Original e budget projections 
Final resul 
Expenditures went higher by. bee 
Nor. In 6 of the 9 years, actual spending exceeded the original budget. In 3 years, it 


was less. 
So, in toto, there was a deviation oi Eng 34, 900, 


000, 000 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—): 
rial J ms January budget profections eee +-8, 600, 000, 000 
NE MR at SS SG A ͤ ͤ TEE ICE SEP c —————— D2 —31, 300, 000, 000 
So, in total, instead of a us of $3,600,000,000 over the 9 years as originally — there 
‘vas @ deficit of $31,800,000,000—-a change for the worse Cl . —. . Hees: 34, 900, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
0 igi al A 10 budget proposals from the President (which he not infrequently amends from 
timeto me) „„ 
Final amounts enacted 


Final amounts enacted exceeded the original budget proposals by 46, 300, 000, 000 
Nore.—In every year the final amount enacted exceeded the original January budget proposal for the year. 
Source: Budget documents. 


NEW LEGISLATIVE PROPOSITIONS WITH BUDGET 
AMOUNTS 


The extent of the contingency hinged 


gating authority and estimated expendi- 
tures in both fiscal years 1964 and 1965, 


on propositions of new legislation urged is shown in the following lists of par- 
in today’s budget, as affecting new obli- ticulars: 


Proposed legislation reflected in the 1964 estimates of the 1965 budget 


In thousands 


1964 new 1964 budget 
obligating | expenditure 
authorit; 


effect 
involve involved 


Agriculture, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, implementation of 
e cropland conversion program (contract authority, presumably back- 
Agricul; Karat Bicetriieation “Administration, Permit use, of receipts on out- 
ding loans to reduce expenditures (a bookkeeping e S E an tees ee —$169, 000 

000 


Commerce, Area Redevelopment Administration, grants to communities for con- 
struction of facilities whic! permanen ly increase employment. t 
Pe t of Health, Education, and Welfare, new education program 
3 employment opportunitſes 
‘hamizal settlement with Loney BENS Ne ROE EA ARE ee ACARD eds) 
Siate, G and Home Finance A 72 
(contract 1 presumab 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, urban re AER fund (contract authority, back- 


Totals, which are included in the “Supplemental needed” columns of tables 
e SB en dee 


1 Plus a total of $36, 100, ane spending in 1965 from the same 1964 new authority proposed. Note that this is a minus 
expenditure—a reductio: 


Proposed legislation reflected in the 1965 budget estimates 


[Nore.—Does not list anything for the‘‘attack on poverty” for which the 1965 budget includes a gump eni separate 
item of $500,000,000 new authority and $250,000,000 associated expenditure estimate in 1965] 


Department and item bce new t 
obligating | expendi- 
authority | ture effect 


involved 


amenan t inspecti I- su ing fi 

eg! on on a sé rting fee basis. 

AMS: Poultry tion and certain oi 
asc on a self-supporting fee basis. 


other inspection grading, and standardization | 


Cropland conversion program-contract authorization 
Appropriation to liquidate contract authorization 
CCC: Anticipated new programs for cotton and dairy products 
REA: 1964 legislation to permit use of receipts on outstanding loans to reduce ex- 

ditures and NOA (see 1964 list, above) 


‘Administrative expenses niet to pro 
Revolving fund to finance ins housin 


1964 
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Proposed legislation reflected in the 1965 budget estimates—Continued 


(Nore. TERORO not he anything for the “attack on 


item of $500,000,000 new authority and $250,000,000 


Department and item 


Labor: Youth em loyment opportunities 
ee Aviation Agency: Grants-in-aid for airports. 


Orban — 
Sale of 


verty“ for which the 1965 budget includes a ao separate 


associated expenditure estimate in 1965 


1965 new 
obligating 
authorit: 
involv. 


1965 bud; 
res 
ture effect 
involved 


$136, 000 

25, 000 

116, 000 

11, 000 

5,000 

60, 000 

35, 000 

40, 000 14, 800 
160, 000 76, 000 
75, 000 5,000 


1 Note that this is a minus expenditure effect. Also, see footnote on preceding 1964 list, regarding the $36,160, and 
expenditure estimate for 1965. 


DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING 
With the debt continuing to mount, 
year after year, and with the flood tide 
of Treasury revenues insufficient to cover 


current expenditures, it cannot too often 
be emphasized that repeated boosts in 
appropriations. and the consequent 
spending for nondefense purposes lies 
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at the bottom of the constantly mount- 
ing national debt in the years since the 
Korean war. That is what has princi- 
pally, and consistently, unbalanced the 
last 10 or 11 budgets. It was not the 
lack of revenue; revenues have been set- 
ting new highs. 

In this budget, the nondefense spend- 
ing estimate for 1965 is $813,000,000 above 
what they hope to spend in 1964; $9,- 
900,000,000, or 29 percent, above the level 
of 3 years ago, 1961; and $23,370,000,- 
000—113 percent—above the first post- 
Korean year. 

In contrast, the national defense 
spending estimate for 1965 in this budget 
is $1,318,000,000 below expected 1964 
spending; $6,485,000,000 above 3 years- 
ago, 1961; and only $6,993,000,000 above 
the first post-Korean year—this latter 
figure in sharp contrast to the $23,370,- 
000,000 nondefense increase. 

Spending money we did not have in 
the Treasury for nondefense things we 
could have done without until willing 
to tax ourselves to pay as we went along. 

Mr. Speaker, this is so fundamental 
to the accrued Treasury depletion that 
I am inserting a lengthy table in sup- 
port. It shows what the executive 
branch has spent from the general ad- 
ministrative budget: 


President's estimate, in fiscal 1965 budget, of net “budget” expenditures—by summary, defense and nondefense functions 


[Nore,—Rounded amounts used) 


National defense 
functions 


Other than na- 


tional defense Total 
functions 
Predena fiscal 1965 bud — 8 of spending, resting, as is always the case, in certain assumptions and 
cies, com 
91008 udget estimate compared with current budget estimate for 1964 including proposed wip he onra aa mea —$1, 318, 000, 000 ＋ 8813, 000, 000 —$505, 000, 000 
1965 budget estimate compared with current ST ME estimate for 1964 based on fun 1 1 2 -+1, 283, 000, 000 
1965 budget estimate compared with 1961 actual +6, 485, 000,000 | 3 +-9, 900, 000, 000 120 385, 000, 000 
1965 budget estimate compared with 1064 +6, 993, 000, 000 | + 4-23, 370, 000, 000 30, 363, 000, 000 
1 Not readily available. 
2 That is, the budget estimates spending in 1965 this much above that currently estimated for fiscal 1964 (the current Fear) from funds already enacted for 1964. 2 7125 4 — 
President proposes supplements of $4,236,638,000 in new obligating authority in fiscal 1964 from which it is shown M today’s budget that Jie er 000 would be expected to 
Ba ees . ized, then the budget estimate of spending in 1965 would be, as indicated, $505,000,000 less than for fiscal 19 
t increase i 


percen 3 years. 
4 113 percent increase since end of the Korean war. 


Source: Budget documents, and using the budget classifications as to defense and nondeſense. 


National defense and nondefense net “budget” expenditures—in more detail 


[In millions of dollars] 
National defense functions 
Other than na- 
Fiscal year tional defense 
Defense mili- Total 
tary! 
. CORON WOE f)) AEN ˙• wↄw— PEAN ERINI E EIE NIE E N TNR TEET 43, 610 50, 442 23, 678 
y è E T pa Ta O, S A E A e E T E SN 40, 326 986 551 
— 955 cred aver : 35, 531 40.855 23804 
35, 792 40, 723 25, 501 
38, 436 43, 360 25, 606 
39, 070 44, 234 27,185 
41,223 46, 491 33, 851 
J SAU REE ROE REE eet teas eae 41, 215 45, 691 30, 848 
SE Sd aE A N 43, 227 47, 404 34, 021 
level d the 8 1 ͤ AAA N E S ENS SNE 2,891 13, 470 
8 — FEC Ta! s15 sitios 12880 
OM PEE A TEES ORE A SIDE NCEE A LEO NE EAT IE EE 48, 252 52, 755 39, 887 
a) Total rojected by President in 1965 budget, includ meant supplementals 50, 900 55, 297 43, 108 
f i) Toit 8 ted ie President based on fund nauding peop ud, si E 09 09 (9 


See Rr at end of table. 
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National defense and nondefense net “budget” expenditures—in more detail—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 


{prong (the budget of the President, resting, as is always the case, on certain assumptions and contin- 
gen 


Fiscal 1965 — . —.— estimate over 1964 from funds already enacted 


Fiscal 1965 


Piseal 19665 over 1064. 


National defense functions 
Other than na- Total net 
tional defense — ex- 
penditures 
43. 921 + 97, 900 
+813 —505 
22 rit 25 
74-23, 370 363 


i ae 8 ae p. 457, this column does not include military assistance part of the foreign aid program. It is, of course, included in the total for national de- 


fense funct 


T 1954, 
: 2 11 8 1 00 estimated 1964 expenditures related to proposed 1964 supplemental requests for new obligating authority of $4,236,638, 


Not readily 


1 Includes ST 813,000 estimated 1965 expenditures related to . 870, 013,000 of new obligating authority requests for 1965 to be later transmitted, mostly all for new legisla- 


20 percent increase, grier 


piene, pan over 1961 actual. 
113 percent increase, 1 


get over 1954 actual. 


Source: Budget eoe and using the budget classifications as to defense and nondefense. 


NEW OBLIGATING AUTHORITY, DEFENSE AND 
NONDEFENSE 
Of course, Mr. Speaker, the executive 
branch cannot spend a dollar at any time 
for any purpose until it first has been 
appropriated, through one Treasury door 


or the other, by the Congress. The ulti- 
mate responsibility lies right here in the 
Congress. The executive branch recom- 
mends, urges, pressures, and promises, 
but only Congress can give the green 
light. Congress does that by voting new 


obligational authority in one form or an- 
other—mostly through the appropriation 
bills. Accordingly, I also include a table 
on such authority divided as to defense 
and nondefense: 


President's requests in fiscal 1965 budget, for new authority to obligate the Government—by summary, defense and nondefense functions 


[Nore.—Rounded amounts used] 


+9, 


+7, 658, 000, 000 
+14; 751, 000, 000 | +28, 273, 000, 000 


1 This is the amount by which the President proposes to increase the level of new eee — authority in 1965 over and above the level thus far approved for 1964 
—— supplements to fiscal 1964 and 81, 238,000, 000 further increase for fiscal 1965). 
Source: Budget documents, and using the budget classifications as to defense and nondefense. 
New authority to obligate the Government (new obligational authority)—which precedes “budget expenditures” 
I[Norx.— Rounded amounts used] 
Total new obli; 
authority 
Pere eg A A as eee Beet ee 71.3 $80, 308, 000, 000 
= 62.1 37.9 62, 765, 000, 000 
i 59.0 23, 41,0 57, 076, 000, 000 
Bark Saws te 56.8 27, 43.2 63, 198, 000, 000 
40, 57.3 29, 42.7 70, 179, 000, 000 
40, 53.0 35, 47.0 76, 345, 000, 000 
45,517, 55.9 35, 44.1 81, 365, 000, 000 
44,761, 46.3 34, 43.7 79, 574, 000, 000 
45, 994, 000 53.1 40, 681, 46.9 86, 675, 000, 000 
+29.7 -+70.3 000 
56.4 43.6 92, 862, 000, 000 
enacted 53.1 46.9 02, 283, 000, 000 
1964 enacted thus far (as shown in 1965 budget) , e eee , e 98, 317, 000, 000 
oe . proposed (as shown in 1965 budget) 52.5 1 102, 554, 000, 000 
1965 total shown in isss 7 OE E S OG A T A 51.7 2 103, 789, 000, 000 
See 3 at end of table. 
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New authority to obligate the Government (new obligational authority)—which precedes budget expenditures” - Continued 
[ Nore.—Rounded amounts used) 
Y National defense functions Other than national defense blige 
* Total new o 
Fiscal 
rS Amount Percent of seis 
total 
om 8 
t compared with 1964 tl pand tos —$185, 000, 000 K 
1908 budget compared with 1984 enacted thus r. N ae 79.77 000, 000 
1965 budget compared with 1961 enacted... -+7, 658, 000, 000 +44.7 17, 114, 000, 000 
1965 budget compared with 1954 enacted... +14, 751, 000, 000 +36. 0 , 024, 000, 000 


Includes $4,236,638,000 proposed as supplemental fiscal 1964 authority to ob 
2 Includes 35001000 for transmittal later in session, most all of which en 


3 Not readily available. 
Source: Budget documents. 


RISING REVENUES—HIGHER RISING EXPENDITURES 
Mr. Speaker, the revenue expectation 
of $93,000,000,000 in this budget for fiscal 
1965 is the highest ever reached—in war 
or in peace. Never before have we col- 
lected that much—registered that 
much—in the administrative budget in 
any year. It anticipates early enact- 
ment of the pending tax reduction bill 
and thereby involves some loss of reve- 
nue. It anticipates early stimulation of 
the economy as a result. It assumes an- 
other 1-year extension of certain Korean 
excise taxes. It assumes some additional 
revenue merely by reason of normal 
growth of the population and economy. 
And it assumes enactment of certain 
transportation charges and taxes. 

The President presents a refreshing 
contrast in expenditures. It would be 
contrary to the most frequent pattern 
but he nonetheless estimates, at least 
tentatively, that expenditures in fiscal 
1965 will be below the current year. The 
pattern of the years since the Korean 
war has been an ever-increasing ex- 
penditure—mostly for nondefense—and 
Treasury revenues, even at record levels 
and assisted by extensions of war taxes 
in time of peace, are insufficient to pay 
the bills. The gap has to be covered by 
issuing more Government bonds at 
higher interest rates. 

In fiscal 1963, over 6 cents of each 
budget dollar spent was borrowed money. 
In the current year 1964, it is about 10 
cents and under the President’s budget 
for 1965, it will be about 5 cents of each 
dollar. 

Including today’s budget, in the 12 
years since the Korean war the Treas- 
ury’s budget books were unbalanced, or 
would be unbalanced, by some $49,502,- 
000,000—an average of $4,125,000,000 a 
year. 


Deficits during the 8 fiscal years follow- 


orean war (1964-61) .... $21, 953, 000, 000 


27, 549, 000, 000 


Total deficit, 12 fiscal years, 1954- 
65, on basis shown (an annual 


average of 84, 125,000, 000) 49, 502, 000, 000 


new legislation proposals. 


Net budget receipts and net budget exrpendi- 
tures (the traditional administrative budg- 
et) 12 years, 1954-65 


(Nore.—In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 


1953 (Korean war year) 


3888888 
8888888 


w 
I 
o 
2 
on 


a 
x 
= 
2 


1 
1964 (latest estimate from 
1965 budget, January 


8 R3 
8 8 


— 


8 
8 


1 Influenced adversely to some extent on account of 
tax cut and revision proposals in today’s budget (see 
p. 57 of 1965 ee. 

2 Includes $1,788,215,000 associated with proposed 
. new obligation authority requests of 
$4,236,638,000 to be submitted for 1964 to the current 
session (some requiring new lation). 

3 Assumes tax cut and revisions effective Jan. 1, 1964, 
with accompanying revenue reductions in fiscal 1965 
offset in part by added revenues from economic stimulus, 
etc.; l-year extension of present excise taxes due to 
expire July 1, 1964; enactment of certain transportation 
and other user charges and taxes. Principal economic 
assumptions as to calendar year 1964: Gross national 

about 888,000, 000,000 
92,000,000, 000 (up about 


820, 000,000, 0% from 
taxes, $56 


See pp. 56-61 of 1965 bu get. 


Source: Budget documents. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 

Mr. Speaker, today’s budget contem- 
plates reenactment of the annual debt 
ceiling ritual. Under the circumstances 
further upward adjustments may be ex- 
pected—to a minimum of $317,000,000,- 
000, probably more. It is now at $315,- 
000,000,000; it is scheduled to revert to 


te (some requiring new legislation). 


$309,000,000,000 on the last day of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1964, but will have to 
be further adjusted to cover the now 
projected $311,800,000,000 debt for that 
day. It will be the 13th successive year 
of debt ceiling adjustments. As a Treas- 
ury official said, we need a ceiling on 
spending more than we need it on the 
debt. It is too late to control spending 
after the obligation comes due. 

For every one who is hacking at the roots 
there are a hundred hacking at the branches. 


Interest on the debt continues to 
mount. Without Congress taking any 
affirmative action whatever, the annual 
cost rose $700,000,000 in the current year 
1964 as compared to 1963. The original 
executive budget a year ago, for 1964, 
underestimated the 1964 cost by nearly 
$600,000,000. And today’s budget pro- 
jects a further rise of $400,000,000 in 
1965—to $11,000,000,000—just the an- 
nual carrying charge; $20,800 every 
minute, day and night. Over 11 cents of 
the budget dollar gone before we start 
spending. 

The total debt is up. And interest 
rates are up—and at short-term rates. 
And as portions of the debt in short-term 
securities roll over, the replacement issue 
is at a higher rate of interest. Thus the 
annual carrying cost goes up. Why high- 
er short-term interest rates? Partly to 
stem the flow of short-term funds abroad. 
Why the outflow? Higher rates over- 
seas, aggravating the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

What about that? Too many dollars, 
redeemable in gold on demand, held by 
foreign claimants against a depleted and 
dwindling U.S. gold supply. We have 
depreciated the value of the dollar 
through inflation and deficit spending. 
A dollar bill is only as valuable in the 
eyes of foreign holders as it is to us. 

Just before this Republic was launched 
in 1789, a very wise man made a very 
cogent observation—pertinent to the sit- 
uation today: 

There ought to be in every government, a 
perpetual, anxious, and unceasing effort to 
reduce that debt which at any time exists, as 
fast as shall be practicable, consistently with 
integrity and good faith. 
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But instead, unfortunately, we see il- 
lusory statistical methods of minimizing 
the size of the debt and making it appear 
less burdensome in comparison. They 
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a per capita basis, and despite a rising 
national product and population, Amer- 
icans owe more public debt than in 1940; 
more than in 1950; more than in 1953; 
more than in 1960, more than in 1961. 


seem to mitigate the harshness of the 
situation. But I have not seen any sta- 
tistics refuting the published fact that on 


That includes all public debt—Federal, 
State, and local; the same population 
owes all of it. 


Federal debt on significant dates 


Total direct and Per 
Classification guaranteed debt | capita! 
WORLD WAR I 
Mar. 31,1917 — „. $1, 282, 044, 346. 28 
Aug, 31,1919 Highest war debt. 26, 596, 701, 648, 01 
Dec, 31,1930 | Lowest postwar debt 16, 026, 087, 087. 07 
WORLD WAR II 
Tune 30, 1940 |: Debt preceding defense program 2 48, 496, 601, 692. 96 
Nov. 30,1941 | Pre-Pearl ay debt. 61, 363, 867, 932. 26 
Feb, 28,1946 | Highest war deb y }, 348. 29 
June 30,1946 | Debt at end of — in which hostilities MM 
Apr. 30,1949 | Lowest postwar debt 7 251, 553, 319, 739. 98 
SINCE KOREA 
June 30,1950 | Debt at time of opening of hostilities in 
Korea (hostilities began June 24, 1950). 257, 376, 855, 385. 01 
ß. ͤ . ̃ E AEAEE „445, 125, 544. 96 
310. 088, 641, 784. 17 
4 987, 703, 889, 27 
2 932, 504, 993. 29 
. 310, 088, 641, 784. 17 


E upon estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 


pe w) CORR SES ane ee Rane R $251, 245, 889, 059. 

—— bt (not including obligations owned by the Treasury) 23, 876, 001. 12 
Total direct and guaranteed debt 2-2 eee ene en eee eee -e 1, 269, 765, 060. 14 

4 Represents the highest point of the debi at on end of any month. The highest point of ihe debe on any day 


was on Dec. A t was as follows 
Direct --- $310, 471, 984, cae 
af 741, 796, 77 5. 00 


Total — 5 and guaranteed debt (includes 8364, 784, 869.05 not subject to statutory 


311, 213, 731, 473. 90 


Federal, State, and local tax receipts, expenditures, and debt—On a per capita basis, selected 
fiscal years 


Per capita 


Percentage distribution 


39.2 29.2 81.6 
77.3 12.2 10.5 
69.1 16.3 14.6 
75.2 13.3 11.5 
69.8 15.9 14.3 
69.0 16.2 14.8 
68.6 16.4 15.0 
49.3 22.3 28.5 
83.5 7.7 8.8 
63.7 18.2 18.1 
72.7 12.8 14.5 
64.3 16.4 19.2 
63.9 17.0 19.1 
64.3 16.7 18.9 
67.9 5.7 26.4 
94.4 8 4.8 
91.4 1.9 6.7 
88.7 2.6 8.7 
80.4 5.2 14.4 
79.3 6.5 15.2 
78.6 5.7 15.7 


Source: Tax Foundation “Facts and Figures,” 12th edition. 
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COST OF LIVING— BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. Speaker, I again include for ref- 
erence the cost-of-living index showing 
the related damage to the buying power 
of the dollar, in substantial measure the 
result of spending beyond income year 
after year. The 1939 dollar is now worth 
only 45 cents. It has not been falling 
fast in the last recent years, but it none- 
theless is still falling—and is now at the 
alltime low. 


Consumer Price Index and purchasing power 
of the dollar 


59.4 47,1 
59.9 47.8 
62.9 52.2 
69.7 61.3 
74.0 68.3 
75.2 67.4 
76.9 68. 9 
83,4 79.0 
95. 5 95.9 
102.8 | 104.1 
101.8 | 100.0 
102.8 | 101.2 

112.6 


114.6 
112. 


e 888288 
ZA 
BRFSS 
Nawoeao 


883 888885 


* 


555885 SBR SSE 
ON o n D n 


Ebbs 88 88s ker 2882827 8222822888888 


123.5 
123.9 
2 123.4 
123.1 
123.0 
2 123.9 
2131, 125.3 
131. 125.1 
131. 124.4 
123.8 45. 
124.0 15 


1 As measured b ae BLS Consumer Price Index. 
2 New record hi; 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Speaker, many years ago a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, in a 
position of firsthand observation, said 
that any time you believed everything 
the departments told you when they 
were defending their budgets you were 
a “damn fool.” 

There can be no excess of Federal em- 
ployees unless there be an excess of ap- 


Propriations. The two go hand in hand. 


No appropriations, no employees. Too 
Many employees, excessive appropria- 
tions. From the beginning public men 
have contended with the size of the Fed- 
eral establishment and the tendency to 
surplusages of employees. President 
Johnson has just been through the mat- 
ter in making up this budget. He has 
demanded cuts in the payroll. Twice 


1964 - 


before, in October of 1961 and 1962, after 
Congress had made the appropriations 
and gone home, the President told the de- 
partments to get their work done with 
fewer employees than they could hire 
with the money in hand. He told them 
to reduce jobs and leave vacancies un- 
filled. And now, for the third straight 
year, they have again been told to re- 
duce below what they could employ with 
appropriations already made. Unassail- 
able proof that in the last 3 years Con- 
gress has appropriated too much. The 
departments defend every dollar and 
every job in their budget and sometimes 
threaten curtailment of the service if the 
additional funds or personnel are cut. 
Last year, for example, the committee 
made nominal cuts in the enlarged Post 
Office budget. Immediately there was 
dark and foreboding talk about deleting 
Saturday deliveries and no deliveries to 
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new homes. They insisted the cuts be 
restored. Yet only 3 weeks ago the De- 
partment announced an immediate cut 
of 5,000 employees by this June 30 and 
3 economy measures. The release 


These economy measures will result in no 
impairment of essential mail service. 


Federal employment has sharply in- 
creased in the last 3 years; 140,139 were 
added between January 1961, and 
November 1963. Excessive appropria- 
tions have contributed; Executive orders 
to cut below the funded levels are proof 
of it. And in noting the nominal reduc- 
tion of 1,200 suggested in today's budget, 
the President concedes there are still 
too many: 

I have directed the heads of all depart- 


ments and agencies to work toward reducing 
employment still further. 


Summary of civilian employment—Executive branch 


— — ͤ —ñͤ! k ä 2,341,085 
EEE ES — . 8 2, 029 
As of June 30, eee 2, 654 
As of June 30, 1968 12, 035 
As of Nov. 30, 1963 (latest avallable) 22, 481,224 
1 1964 (as estimated and proposed in 1 3 
As of June 30, 1965 (as estimated | and proposed in budget for 1965)------ 2, 511, 200 
During ap ek 5 ge ot! — — +65, H4 
+90, 006 
Dur: ent ied January 198 1961 1153 November 1963. +140, 139 
Estimated during fiscal +15, 365 
Estimated change during fiscal 1965. — 1,200 
Estimated change, 4 fiscal years 1962-65 (July 1961-July 1965). . +104, 171 
1 In contrast to the 1964 budget projection (in January 1963) of 2,534,041 at the same date; namely, June 30, 1963 
4 3 9 pro employees under “public works acceleration’ program; the 2,4 497,035 035 figure 
such employees 
45 10,653 project employees under “public works acceleration” program. 


Sources: Civil Service Commission data and table in budget for 1965, p. 53. 


GOLD SUPPLY AND CLAIMS AGAINST IT 


Foreign claims against our gold supply 
continue to mount—far beyond the sup- 
ply. And the supply continues to dwin- 
dle. The balance-of-payments deficit in 
our international transactions, while 
now less, is still unsolved. 

The dollar is not the solid currency it 
once was. A recent official report char- 
acterized the dollar as a weak currency. 
The Monthly Review of the New York 
Reserve Bank warns that if it gets much 
weaker, there will be “disastrous conse- 
quences, stretching far into the fu- 
ture. The time factor has now become a 
matter of major importance.“ As a 
nationally circulated publication head- 


lined its story last week, “How long can 
we paper the crack of doom?” The 
Under Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
ported as saying our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit cannot go on forever. 

Foreign holders of dollar claims 
against our short supply of gold watch 
the significant signs more closely than 
we do. They cannot afford to do other- 
wise. They cannot be expected to stand 
idly by while we continue to shake the 
dollar's foundation by piling up more and 
more debt—living it up, as it were, at 
the expense of the future. They can de- 
mand gold at any time. And we have 
not enough to cover. 


Our tenuous gold position 
[Rounded figures used) 


Gold stock (above 


Potential shortage 


Date U.S. gold stocks pored 25-percent Sipa foreign | of gold with — 
backing for cur- claims ent 25-percen 
rency and deposits) backing asir, 
1957 (Bee: 25 F $22, 900, 000, 000 $10, 800, 000, 000 $14, 900, 000, 000 $4, 100, 000, 000 
1908 KES SE) sic aid kaka ce hoes 20, 600, 000, 000 8, 500, 000, 000 15, 600, 000, 000 „100. 000, 000 
1959 (Dee. 31). 19, 500, 000, 000 7, 300, 000, 000 17, 700, 000, 000 10, 400, 000, 000 
1960 (Dee. 31)... 17, 800, 000, 000 6, 100, 000, 000 18, 800, 000, 000 12, 700, 000, 000 
1961 (Dec, 31)... 16, 900, 000, 000 4, 900, 000, 000 20, 400, 000, 000 15, 500, 000, 000 
1962 (Dec. 31)... 16, 100, 000, 000 3, 700, 000, 000 21, 400, 000, 000 17, 700, 000, 000 
1963 (September) 15, 600, 000, 000 3, 300, 000, 000 22, 900, 000, 000 19, 600, 000, 000 
Change, January 1958 
through September 1963. —7, 300, 000, 000 —7, 500, 000, 000 +8, 000, 000, 000 +15, 500, 000, 000 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics (but with their figures rounded as noted), 
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Civilian employment in the 
ezecutive branch * 


As of June— 
Description 


1963 1964 1965 
actual | estimate [estimate 


Executive Office of the 
Preside: 


— 1. 660 
8 of Agricul- 

2 112, 488 
Dorato of Com- 

CC ANE 32, 338 
Department of Defense: 
Military and mili- 


tance 2. 1,017,117 
32, 648 


ment of Health, 
ucation, and Wel- 


89888 of Justice. 
Department of Labor 
Post Office Department. 
Department of State. 


orps. 
Treasury Department.. 
Atomie 1 Energy Com- 
Federal Aviation Agency 
1 ee Ad- 


14, 410 


RESET. 32,600 | 33, 800 
Veterans’ Administra- 
1 se gies sel 173,021 | 173,754 
Other: 
Civil Service Com- 
— ee 4,125 4,079 
Peets, Service 
E aT RS 6, 996 8, 036 
small B — Ad- 
istration 3, 500 3, 500 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority 18, 041 17, 650 
The Panama Canal 5, 083 15, 228 
ba Information TAR 13.308 
— — 
Miscellaheous in- 
dependent agen- 
and other 24, 531 25, 797 
TOR. nieces 42, 490, 288 |2, 512, 400 2, 511, 200 


Table 12, p. 53, budget for 1965. 
2 Consists of civilian employment for military func- 
tions and military assistance 
3 Employment of the Panama Canal and the U.S. 
Soldiers’ Home is included under Other“ below 
4 Excludes 7,411 project employees for the public works 
tion program. 
aployinent under proposed later 
emp! un 
transmittal. In ce with definitions of the Civil 
—.— Commission, the figures cover both those em- 
who are working on June 30, and also part-time 
5 employees who work at any time dur- 
ing the month of June. 


res include tentative estimates for 
appropriations 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I 
again commend the President for his ef- 
forts in the direction of economy. The 
Treasury is in serious condition—de- 
pleted—and no one knows it better than 
he. Of each dollar spent this year 10 
cents is borrowed money; tentatively, 5 
cents next year. 

The time is past due to cut expenses. 
This 1965 budget can be cut. It ought 
to be cut. I do not think the President 
would seriously object if it is cut. 

The time is at hand to apply more re- 
straint. That is the policy voted by the 
House in the pending tax bill. That is 
implicit in the President's pronounce- 
ments. And that is what the times and 
an empty Treasury urgently demand. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
does not process all of the budget but 
welcomes any suggestions to assist us in 
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cooperating with the President. We 
have already begun hearings and in 
cooperation with the leadership devel- 
oped a schedule for reporting and floor 
consideration of the appropriation bills 
which I include herewith: 


Bill 


Floor 


Mar. 3 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 24 
Apr. 7 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 28 


May 5 
May 12 
May 19 
May 26 
June 2 
June 9 


We trust everyone concerned will co- 
operate so that we may clear the bills 
before the conventions this summer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUDGET— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 265—PT. 2) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I present the budget for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1964. 

The District of Columbia, as the 
Capital of our Nation, should symbolize 
our civic ideals. What the National Gov- 
ernment does, or fails to do, for the Dis- 
trict largely determines the city’s char- 
acter and attributes. 

A year ago, in transmitting the District 
of Columbia budget to the Congress, 
President Kennedy said “the problems of 
the District have become so critical as to 
challenge the National Government— 
both the administration and the Con- 
gress—to redouble its understanding of 
and interest in its Capital City.” The 
need to meet that challenge continues. 
The policies and programs which Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed for the develop- 
ment and progress of the Nation's 
Capital remain largely unfulfilled. The 
budget which I am presenting will 
measurably advance their accomplish- 
ment. 

In certain respects the District has 
needs and problems which are common 
to many large cities today. It is the core 
of the fastest growing metropolitan area 
in the East. Like other central cities, its 
population characteristics have been 
changing rapidly. Between 1950 and 
1970 the number of school age children 
in the District will have increased by 46 
percent; the number of older persons by 
55 percent. The number of persons in 
the productive period of their lives, how- 
ever, will have decreased by 18 percent. 
Negroes, whose economic and social re- 
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sources taken as a whole still lag far be- 
hind, continue to be an increasing pro- 
portion—now some 57 percent—of the 
District's citizens. Only recently have 
they been enabled to start breaking 
through the artificial barriers which 
by and large have kept them within the 
District. 

In other fundamental respects, the 
District is unique. It discharges not only 
the full range of municipal responsibili- 
ties, but also responsibilities generally 
undertaken by State and county govern- 
ments. These include health, welfare, 
and education—the very functions which 
expand most rapidly in areas undergoing 
changes in population characteristics. 
Furthermore, the District has more park 
land, lower building heights, and little 
industry—all factors which severely 
limit potential tax revenue. Another im- 
portant consideration is that the Na- 
tional Government holds title to 43 per- 
cent of the land area of the city—none of 
it revenue producing; yet the National 
Government is the District’s only major 
industry. 

These facts, coupled with an inade- 
quate response to the needs of the 
District in years past, make imperative 
the adoption of programs that will in- 
crease substantially the stability, income, 
and resources of the city’s present and 
future productive citizens. 

The Federal Government has explicit 
responsibility for legislative direction of 
District affairs. Its implicit responsi- 
bility is even broader, since it also must 
assume a fair share of the District’s 
financial needs. 

Nor is it only a question of fairness. 
The efficiency and productivity of the 
Federal Establishment depend to a 
significant degree upon a capital city 
which is well planned and well run. 
From time to time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has increased its recognition of 
financial responsibility. Last year it en- 
larged the Federal payment authoriza- 
tion from $32 million to $50 million a 
year. This still falls short of enabling 
the Congress and the District to plan and 
efficiently carry out long-term commit- 
ments within a framework of sound fiscal 
policy. 

I recommend strongly that the Con- 
gress authorize a Federal payment based 
on a formula which reflects the relative 
responsibility of the National Govern- 
ment and of the local taxpayers in meet- 
ing the financial needs of the District. 
Title I of H.R. 4592 embodies such a 
formula, keyed to the assessed value of 
real estate and personal property owned 
and used by the Federal Government 
and the amount the District could expect 
to receive if Federal Government activity 
were taxable as a private business. 

Although a $54.8 million Federal pay- 
ment would be authorized by H.R. 4592 
in fiscal 1965, compared to $50 million al- 
ready authorized, the real benefit from 
its enactment would be the maintenance 
of an equitable balance between Federal 
and local responsibility as conditions 
change. For example, by fiscal 1968 the 
formula would authorize an estimated 
further increase of $6.6 million in the 
Federal payment compared with in- 
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creased revenues from local sources esti- 
mated at $39.8 million. True concern 
for the District requires that the Federal 
Government thus recognize its equitable 
share of the costs. It also requires, of 
course, that normally the Congress ap- 
propriate no less. 

The adoption of this formula basis 
for the Federal payment would not 
establish a precedent requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to make payments in 
lieu of taxes in other jurisdictions. For 
more than 125 years the Congress has 
recognized the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility by appropriating a share of 
the funds needed for the operation of 
the District government. The Congress 
has fully accepted the fact that, because 
Washington is the Federal city and the 
seat of the National Government, its de- 
velopment and growth have been un- 
usually affected by Federal Government 
operations. Unlike most other com- 
munities where post offices, courthouses, 
and the many other local and regional 
activities of the Federal Government 
serve the local citizens, Federal activities 
in Washington predominantly serve the 
whole Nation. 

Moreover, the Federal Government 
plays a larger part in the planning and 
development of the District than it does 
anywhere else in the Nation. The loca- 
tion and types of buildings in certain 
areas are dependent upon its approval. 
It imposes other restrictions, such as 
that which limits the height of all build- 
ings within the District. Serious limita- 
tions are thus placed on the development 
of private industry and businesses in a 
city essentially geared to functioning as 
headquarters of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such restrictions caused by the 
presence of Federal activities are not 
nearly so far reaching in any other city 
in the Nation. In other words, there is 
already a well-established precedent— 
that the Federal Government should 
and does contribute to the expense of 
government in the District. The issue is 
only what measure can best be used to 
determine the fair share which the Fed- 
eral Government should provide. The 
proposed formula will establish that 
measure. 

I also recommend that the authority 
of the District to borrow from the Treas- 
ury should be related to local needs and 
resources. Title II of H.R. 4592 em- 
bodies the form of an appropriate debt 
limit; namely, 6 percent of the 10-year 
average of the combined assessed value 
of taxable real and personal property 
(including property owned and used by 
the Federal Government as specified in 
the Federal payment formula). This 
is a flexible but prudent debt limit re- 
lated directly to ability to repay, and in 
keeping with the restrictions on borrow- 
ing common to most State and local juris- 
dictions. The adoption of this proposal 
would, for example, result in a general 
fund limit of outstanding indebtedness 
of approximately $235 million as of fiscal 
1965, and of $295 million as of fiscal 
1970, compared with the present limit of 
$175 million, which must be renewed 
when it is exhausted. 


1964 


The District will continue, of course, 
as it has in the past, to finance much 
of its general fund capital outlays from 
current revenues. Nonetheless, a flex- 
ible, predictable, and continuing debt 
limit which is related to ability to repay, 
taken together with the formula basis 
for the Federal payment authorization 
and the tax increases proposed herein, 
will permit the Congress and the District 
to plan and meet its critical needs on an 
orderly basis. 

District taxpayers continue to bear the 
lion’s share of financing the District gov- 
ernment. This is as it should be. In 
keeping with this view, and inasmuch as 
the financial needs of the District, if it 
is to take and maintain its proper place 
among America’s great cities, will con- 
tinue to increase in the years ahead, I 
urge the Congress to enact H.R. 4598. 
This bill, which was recommended last 
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year as a part of the overall general 
fund financing program, would increase 
certain District taxes which are low in 
comparison with neighboring jurisdic- 
tions. Together with a real estate tax 
increase to be set by the Commissioners 
concurrently, it will produce about $10 
million of required additional revenue in 
fiscal 1965, and an estimated $12 million 
when fully effective in fiscal 1966. These 
local tax increases will expand the tax 
base and will represent a substantial 
further local contribution toward mount- 
ing District expenditure needs. 

These tax changes, coupled with my 
recommended changes in the method of 
determining the Federal payment au- 
thorization and District borrowing, 
should assure adequate revenue to fi- 
nance general fund budgetary needs for 
the next several years. 


Requirements and financing of the general fund, 1964-70 
Un millions of dollars) 


Funds required: 
Operating expenses 
Capital outla z 8 
Repayment of loans and interest $ 
Reserves for contingenciesꝝꝛg—ꝛ 


From present sources: 
Sp nese fees, etc. 
onae 


The financing of the general fund 
portion of this budget includes, there- 
fore, new revenues from local taxes of 
$9.9 million, and a Federal payment of 
$54.8 million which would be authorized 
by the formula proposed. 

These additional funds permit limited 
but necessary expansion of services and 
the acceleration of capital improvements, 
particularly school buildings, without ex- 
cessive inroads into the District’s bor- 
rowing authority. 

The Congress may be assured that 
this budget, no less than the budget of 
the Federal Government, is designed to 
avoid waste, inefficiency, and unneces- 
sary expenditures. At the same time, 
it is designed to meet urgent needs in 
education, health, welfare, recreation, 
and related fields. These are the re- 
quirements which are traditionally met 
by State and local governments, and 
which are largely responsible for an in- 
crease of 128 percent in the general ex- 
penditures of State and local govern- 
ments between 1952 and 1962, in contrast 
to an increase of only 43 percent in gen- 
eral Federal expenditures during the 
same decade. Adequate funds for these 
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Estimates 


purposes are essential to the needs of 
District citizens and to their hopes for 
improvement in employment, income, 
and family stability. 

New obligational authority, all funds 


[In thousands of dollars] 


1963 1964 1965 
actual esti- recom- 
mate | mended 
Current authorizations: 
Education: 
Operating expenses. 50, 505 63, 861 68, 607 
Capital outlayy 7,693 | 15,626 24, 684 
Welfare and health: 
Operating expenses. 65,913 | 70,526 | 75, 490 
Capital outlay.........| 13, 701 1,310 1,147 
Highways and traffic: 
Operaning expos. ---| 11,454 | 12,408 13, 663 
8 outlay... 10,039 | 11,280 15, 080 
Public safety: 
Operating expenses. 60,491 | 65,972 69, 358 
Capital outlay... ..._. 1,446 539 886 
Parks and recreation: 
Operating — 8, 564 9, 067 9, 967 
Capital outlay... 327 378 1,130 
General operating ex- 
penses: 
Operating ox ----| 16,388 17. 883 19, 369 
„ceita sy ei aa ---| 1,842 1, 088 4,102 
tary engineering: 
3 expenses. 21,051 2, 851 21, 790 
Capital outlay.. 235 5,400 „066 


Potomac interceptor 
sowerlinó -=-= 


New obligational authority, all funds—Con- 
tinued 
Un thousands of dollars] 
1965 
recom- 


Current etc.—Con. 
3 of loans and 
Payment of District of 

lumbia share of 
hooey capital out- 
Additional municipal 
expenses, inaugural 


refunds 


Subdtotal.....--.--.-- 
General fund: 
9 LE E 
Change from obli- 
gations to new 
ees. gene au- 


3 CG 
Other funds an, 150 1 181) (56, 278) 
Permanent authorizations.| 1, 645 1, 608 1, 598 


Operations of District of 
Columbia trust funds... 
Repayment (—) of ad- 
vaneés from Federal 
TUS ds ener agente 
Investments 


Total authorizations... 
Funds required, general 
fund: 


Current authorizations. - 
Adjusted deferred fl- 

nancing 
Reserves for contingen- 


Total, general fund .- 


EDUCATION 


For education programs, appropria- 
tions of $93.3 million are needed in 1965. 
The increase of $4.7 million for operat- 
ing expenses will permit additional 
school staff necessary to provide teachers 
needed for a school population which 
will increase 5,000 over 1964. The sys- 
tem will achieve, for the first time, the 
pupil-teacher ratios set by the Board of 
Education several years ago as their 
standard. 

Provision for these teachers is vital, yet 
a first-rate school system requires more 
than just an adequate number of teach- 
ers. The 1965 budget is also aimed at 
meeting critical deficiencies by provid- 
ing: (1) the beginning of a library pro- 
gram for elementary schools—a program 
of special importance for children whose 
homes provide few if any opportunities 
to learn the joys of reading; (2) im- 
proved counseling and other guidance 
services to direct children into curricu- 
lums most suited to their individual 
needs; (3) an expansion of special educa- 
tion programs for mentally retarded chil- 
dren which can rescue many of them 
from the prospect of permanent depend- 
ency; (4) supporting administrative serv- 
ices which are needed to bring the Dis- 
trict up to the level of school systems of 
comparable size; and (5) a continuation 
of the special effort to remedy the inabil- 
ity of culturally deprived students to 
speak, read, and write the English lan- 
guage—a serious and obvious social, 
academic, and economic disadvantage. 

Of particular importance, the budget 
includes $24.7 million for an accelerated 
school construction program. These 
funds will provide classroom space for 
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some 7,000 pupils by the construction of 
4 new schools and the enlargement 
of 5 others, a considerable step to- 
ward the elimination of double sessions. 
The funds will also provide the prelim- 
inary steps in the replacement of seven 
of the District’s overage and obsolete 
schools. 

Much more needs to be done, how- 
ever, if many of the young people now 
marching toward responsible adulthood 
are not to become instead a frustrated 


and embittered army of unemployed; 


«swelling the welfare rolls and crowding 
the prisons. 

The 1963 amendments to the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
will enable the District to participate 
in an accelerated program of training 
in both basic literacy and specific em- 
ployment skills for the hard core of un- 
employed youth and older workers. I 
am directing that programs be developed 
te make maximum use of this opportu- 
nity in the District. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 not only will per- 
mit a substantial expansion and im- 
provement in the vocational education 
programs of the District schools, but 
also will make possible in the National 
Capital region a demonstration resi- 
dential vocational school which will be 
established as a means of emphasizing 
the relationship between training and 
employment opportunities. 

The Committee on Public Higher Ed- 
ucation in the District of Columbia will 
shortly present to me its recommenda- 
tions for meeting the needs for publicly 
supported post-high-school education in 
the District. These recommendations 
will receive my careful attention. The 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
will provide some assistance toward 
meeting the District's requirements. 

We must demonstrate that we lack 
neither the will nor the resources to 
resolve the current crisis in education. 
We cannot afford a less than first-rate 
educational system in the Nation's 
Capital. 

A comment is appropriate here on the 
Public Library. While its branch opera- 
tions have largely kept pace with com- 
munity needs, the central library at 
Mount Vernon Square has long been 
woefully inadequate. The examination 
of the central library problem authorized 
by the Congress in 1961 resulted in a 
recommendation for a larger and more 
accessible building on a new site. I am 
renewing last year’s budget request em- 
‘bodying this recommendation, for the 
need is urgent. 


WELFARE AND HEALTH 


The budget recommends appropria- 
tions totaling $76.6 million for welfare 
and health, an increase of $4.8 million 
over 1964. 

The attention devoted by the Congress 
to the District’s welfare program has 
resulted in major gains by way of reor- 
ganization and improved administration 
of the Department. Some of the pro- 
grams, unfortunately, still fall far short 
of the minimum necessary to realize the 

primary objective of public assistance 
the rehabilitation of persons and families 
by positive actions which will enable 
them to achieve and maintain self-suffi- 
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ciency“ The organization, administra- 
tion, and financing of welfare programs 
should each be geared to this objective. 

The plight of dependent children re- 
mairs particularly distressing. I strong- 
ly urge that funds be provided which will 
permit the District to participate in the 
national program of aid to children of 
unemployed parents authorized by the 
Congress in 1961. I am equally con- 
cerned that other measures also be un- 
dertaken ‘to effect a major reduction in 
the population of Junior Village. The 
budget accordingly includes funds with 
which to increase the rates paid for 
foster home care, to provide extra per- 
sonnel to find and to approve foster 
homes, to provide assistance to families 
in danger of disintegration, and to in- 
crease the availability of day care. 

In other areas as well, the budget re- 
flects my belief that the District should 
be a leader in effecting the improvements 
which the Congress made possible in the 
1961 and 1962 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Effective rehabilitation 
work is virtually impossible, for example, 
unless the caseload of social workers is 
reduced. Only 44 percent of the welfare 
recipients who might be rehabilitated 
are now served by social workers with 
caseloads acceptable under Federal 
standards. The 1965 budget will in- 
crease this figure to 50 percent. Here, 
and in other areas, failure to take for- 
ward steps only insures that welfare aid 
will remain essentially a dole, and that 
its recipients will perpetuate their 
dependency. 

The Department of Public Health has 
also been reorganized, with advantages 
in improved service at minimal cost 
which will become apparent in the fu- 
ture. Medical care programs for the 
aged now provide for greater services to 
this group, ranging from home care and 
accident prevention to rehabilitation. 
The budget provides funds for a con- 
tinuation of these programs, as well as 
for more intensive efforts in areas in 
which District rates are alarmingly 
high—infant mortality and venereal 
disease 


The District should also play a leader- 
ship role in adopting and demonstrating 
the new concepts in the prevention, 
treatment, and care of mental illness 
and mental retardation. The major ef- 
fort by the District in these directions, 
as well as a significant part of its entire 
health program, is the plan for com- 
munity health centers. This budget pro- 
vides funds to plan for two such centers, 
which should be brought into being as 
soon as possible. In addition to their 
other services, these centers can provide 
help for mentally disturbed persons who 
do not require long-term hospitalization, 
and thus reduce materially the patient 
load at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

PUBLIC SAFETY 


The Congress has responded promptly 
to past needs for more policemen. The 
1965 budget seeks primarily to increase 
the efficiency of the present force, rather 
than to increase its size. Police cadet 
programs, financed in part by Federal 
funds, will take boys from 17 to 20 
through a training-work program, and 
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at age 21 move those who qualify into 
the patrol ranks, 

A substantial proportion of serious 
crimes, in the District as elsewhere, is 
committed by juveniles. The District 
will soon have from Washington Action 
for Youth, a community effort developed 
by the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, a plan 
for a comprehensive attack on juvenile 
delinquency. That battle will not be 
easy, nor will success come quickly, for 
there are no panaceas. Law enforce- 
ment has its necessary role, but the sig- 
nificant efforts must come in the fields of 
education, recreation, health, employ- 
ment, and welfare. In the District—as 
in the Nation—we face no more im- 
portant social challenge. I fully sup- 
port the effort that is being made to 
mount a comprehensive demonstration 
in the Cardozo area which will develop 
programs to seek out and eliminate the 
basic causes of poverty which contribute 
to the patterns of delinquency and de- 
pendency. I shall continue to encourage 
the most comprehensive attack on these 
evils that can be devised. 


RECREATION 


The recreation program of the District 
has not kept pace with the increase in 
the number of younger people. The 
budget will permit two major advances. 
First, it will provide funds for the Dis- 
trict to begin a program to bring the 
city’s swimming pool facilities into rea- 
sonable relation to its needs, and to as- 
sume complete operation of the pools 
currently operated by a concessionaire 
under the National Park Service. Sec- 
ond, it will provide funds to extend the 
hours of supervised operation of many 
present recreational facilities, which now 
are often unavailable when they would 
be most useful. 

The budget also will continue the rov- 
ing leader program, under which men 
and women work in the streets and 
neighborhoods directly with delinquent 
and potentially delinquent youths on 
both individual and group bases. This 
program has proved that it is possible to 
reach and help the hard-to-reach young- 
sters. It strongly merits the modest ex- 
pansion proposed in the budget. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The administration and the Congress 
has been wrestling with the transporta- 
tion problems of the District for many 
years. While some progress has been 
made, I hope for further progress during 
the coming year. 

A major barrier to the development 
of plans for the Interstate Highway 
System in the District was surmounted 
in November 1963, when the District 
Commissioners accepted the recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee 
drawn from all interested Federal agen- 
cies with respect to an additional cen- 
tral city Potomac River crossing and an 
interstate connection making maximum 
use of tunneling across the north cen- 
tral part of the District. President 
Kennedy accepted the recommenda- 
tions, and they likewise have my ap- 
proval. Although problems of specific 
location and of design remain to be 
worked out with the help of the advisory 
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committee, the progress which has been 
made permits inclusion in the budget of 
funds for major additional segments of 
the urgently needed Interstate System 
in the District. 

The financing of the construction of 
this Interstate System requires immedi- 
ate attention. The system must be 
completed by 1972. The District also 
faces increasing requirements for funds 
to maintain the system and to construct, 
improve, and maintain other oignways 
and streets. The resources of the high- 
way fund are entirely earmarked reve- 
nues. The most equitable method of 
financing a street and highway network 
is taxation based upon use. There is 
warrant, also, for meeting a part of the 
cost of highways by borrowing which 
will be repaid by taxes on later users, 
since highways have a long useful life. 
I am proposing, therefore, a loan au- 
thorization for the highway fund of $35 
million in addition to the $50.2 million 
already authorized. The Commission- 
ers will propose an increase of 1 cent 
in the present 6 cents per gallon gasoline 
tax, which will provide $2 million an- 
nually, a sum sufficient to retire the $35 
million loan in 30 years. These meas- 
ures will meet the needs of the highway 
fund for several years, although other 
tax sources contributing to that fund 
may thereafter also have to be in- 
creased. à 

The resolution of the problems of pro- 
viding a rapid rail transit system for 
the National Capital region is not yet 
in hand. Ten years and more of study, 
however, have made it abundantly clear 
that such a system is a critical necessity 
if intolerable traffic congestion is to be 
avoided. The recent recommittal of 
H.R. 8929 to the House District Com- 
mittee demands a redoubling of efforts 
to find an acceptable program which 
will permit a transit development plan 
to proceed. I have instructed the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency, 
together with other Federal agencies, to 
work with affected local jurisdictions to 
that end. I am confident that the Con- 
gress agrees on the need, and I trust 
that an acceptable program can be 
formulated at this session of the Con- 


A comprehensive transportation sys- 
tem must, of course, be the result of 
joint efforts between the District and 
its neighboring jurisdictions. Indeed, 
the Congress has conditioned continuing 
Federal assistance to highway develop- 
ment in urban areas after mid-1965 on 
the existence of such cooperation. Many 
other local problems, too, extend beyond 
the District’s boundaries, just as many 
problems in the suburbs cannot be ef- 
ficiently and economically solved with- 
out the full cooperation of the District. 
I intend to give my full support to the 
development of cooperative efforts to 
meet these regional problems and to pro- 
vide for the orderly Gevelopment of the 
National Capital region. 

CONCLUSION 

The Congress will be required to con- 
sider many other matters of concern to 
the District during this year. Some 
pending bills are of particular urgency. 
S. 628, passed by the Senate, would per- 
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mit the District to act, as other cities 
have done, to revitalize the downtown 
area. S. 1024, also passed by the Senate, 
would authorize relocation assistance to 
those displaced by District government 
action, and would provide a central relo- 
cation service which would greatly in- 
crease the success of relocation efforts. 
I urge the Congress to enact these meas- 
ures. 

A bill (H.R. 5794 and S. 1650), which 
would both provide home rule for Dis- 
trict citizens and protect Federal in- 
terests, was transmitted to the Congress 
by President Kennedy. As long as Dis- 
trict citizens are denied the basic rights 
to vote and to govern themselves, they 
will remain less than full citizens, and 
will be less effective in assuming their 
proper share of responsibility for Dis- 
trict problems. I urge strongly that the 
Congress enact home rule legislation at 
this session. 

This budget, the programs which it 
funds, and the legislation which is rec- 
ommended, will promote, in my opinion, 
the District’s best interests. They will 
also serve the Nation's best interests by 
providing the means by which our Na- 
tion’s Capital can become a living sym- 
bol of the political, social, and economic 
vitality of the United States in the last 
half of the 20th century. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

JANUARY 21, 1964. 


DISPENSING WITH CALL OF PRIVATE 
CALENDAR TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Private Calendar be dispensed with to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
gathered here today to pay tribute to the 
memory of a beloved colleague whose 
career came to an untimely end on last 
December 21. On March 5, 1910, WIL- 
LIAM JOSEPH GREEN, JR., entered this 
world in the city of Philadelphia, born of 
parents of modest means. BILL grew up 
in the city of his birth, attending local 
parochial schools and later studying at 
St. Joseph College. 

Young BILL Green followed his aca- 
demic training with firsthand experi- 
ence which began on the ground floor of 
politics. Long before he was old enough 
to cast his first vote, he was taking an 
active interest and part in local political 
activities. Through the years, he worked 
his way upward, holding two State posi- 
tions and serving as leader in the the 
33d ward in Philadelphia. BILL was 
first elected to Congress in 1944. He 
eventually became an infiuential member 
of the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. BILL never lost sight of his local 
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responsibilities during his service in 
Washington. Concurrent with the re- 
form Democratic movement in Philadel- 
phia in 1953, he was elected chairman of 
the Democratic organization and in the 
past decade proved the most able leader 
the city has ever had. 

It has been my honor and privilege to 
number myself among BILL GREEN’s close 
personal friends. During the nightlong 
session of the House on December 21, it 
was my sad duty to announce his pass- 
ing, which I did with a deep sense of 
personal loss and grief. I know that all 
Members who heard me shared my feel- 
ing of shock and bereavement, for during 
his long tenure of office BILL had won 
close and devoted friends in all who came 
to know him. 

BILL. Green epitomized the best in 
American political life. He was a man 
devoted to his family and to his religion. 
He had early dedicated himself to public 
service and made it his way of life. 
Throughout, BL demonstrated a rare 
native ability, which developed and grew 
with the years. His innate honesty and 
integrity inspired faith and confidence 
in those with whom he worked. With 
these traits, plus his genuine liking for 
his fellow man and his eagerness to ren- 
der constructive public service, it is no 
wonder that BILL was acclaimed as the 
greatest and strongest leader in the city 
of Philadelphia, as well as one of the truly 
outstanding leaders and statesmen in the 
Congress here in Washington. 

During his long years in this House, 
BILL became known as a fearless cham- 
pion of the rights of the laboring man 
and a stanch supporter and author of 
many constructive measures. 
level of leadership led him into close per- 
sonal contact that developed into warm 
personal friendship with Presidents Tru- 
man, Kennedy, and Johnson, all of whom 
trusted, admired, and liked him. His 
sage political advice was sought by many. 

As I look back on the long years of our 
service together, I feel that my own life 
is the better for having known and asso- 
ciated with BILL Green. I learned much 
from him and from the example he gave 
to those who followed his career in pub- 
lic life. In joining today in tribute to the 
memory of this great American and 
warm personal friend, we are saddened 
to realize that his career was so abrupt- 
ly ended while he was still so young that 
we had every reason to expect him to be 
with us for many, many more years of 
fruitful accomplishment for his State and 
country. 

I know it must be a source of consola- 
tion to his widow and children to know 
that his colleagues have gained inspira- 
tion from the career of their husband 
and father and for years to come we will 
continue to benefit from our memories of 
his patient wisdom, his legislative skill, 
and his many other sterling qualities 
which made him a truly great American. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and his 
colleagues from his great State in ex- 
pressing my deep, personal grief at the 
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passing of our late colleague, WILLIAM 
J. GREEN, JR. 

But GREEN was a man of unusual 
ability and unique talents. He was a 
great and knowledgeable legislator. He 
was a competent and dependable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. He was one of the most effec- 
tive political leaders and organizers of 
our time. He was chairman of his party 
organization in one of the largest cities 
in the country—the great historic city 
of Philadelphia. He was a most effec- 
tive leader in the campaign that led to 
the nomination and election of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy as President of the 
United States. 

Brit Green was a big man. A par- 
tisan politician, his politics were never 
petty or personal. His warm friendship 
touched every human being who knew 
him. It knew no party aisle. 

BILL GREEN was a great progressive 
legislator. His political strength was 
based primarily upon his compassion for 
and his interest in his fellow man. He 
understood the problems and the issues 
of his day and he made a lasting con- 
tribution to the welfare of his generation 
and generations to follow. Strong, in- 
telligent, resourceful, but reasonable and 
always friendly, BILL GREEN was a Man 
who stood out in this House and in this 
country as one of the strong men of our 
time. We will all miss him. The great 
City of Brotherly Love has lost a true 
champion. This House, this Nation, the 
State of Pennsylvania and the Fifth 
Congressional District have lost a most 
valuable public servant. 

Mrs. Albert joins me in extending to 
Mrs. Green and all the family, neighbors, 
and friends of our late colleague our sin- 
cere sympathy in this time of their be- 
reavement. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The gentleman has referred to the fact 
that in the recent very late session held 
by the House it was his sad duty to an- 
nounce the death of one of our col- 
leagues. 

I was as shocked and grieved as anyone 
could be at the untimely passing of our 
beloved colleague, BILL Green. At the 
time of the gentleman’s announcement 
I spoke some of my innermost thoughts 
on the life and character of BILL GREEN. 
When I learned that a subsequent day 
was to be set aside for whatever we 
might wish to say I did not put my re- 
marks on that occasion in the RECORD. 

I am sure the gentleman will obtain 
unanimous consent for all of us to ex- 
tend our remarks, and that I shall do in 
connection with the remarks I hereto- 
fore made. 


But on this occasion, Mr. Speaker, I 


want to add this as a personal tribute 
from CHARLEY HALLECK, of Indiana, the 
Republican leader here in the House. I 
have often said that we have the center 
aisle that divides us politically, but to 
me one of the greatest experiences of my 
service here has come from the friend- 
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ships, the very deep, warm friendships 
that I have been privileged to have with- 
out regard to that center aisle. Very 
properly it has been said here by those 
who have spoken from the Democratic 
side of the aisle that BILL GREEN was 
for his political party a magnificent, 
effective leader. We on this side have 
been on the receiving end of some of 
that, and we respected him for the effec- 
tive manner in which he fought for his 
convictions. No one of us ever resented 
that. I think even sometimes in defeat 
we rather gloried in the fact that he was 
able to do the things he set out to do, 
but in a more personal vein I just want 
to make it clear for the record that I 
considered BILL GREEN one of the finest 
friends I have ever had here in the 
House of Representatives, and that cov- 
ers a span of some 29 years. It was my 
great privilege to go to a little affair with 
him that he and one of our colleagues on 
our side of the aisle sponsored for one of 
the distinguished Members here in the 
House of Representatives. That fine 
gesture on BILL GrEEN’s part was typical 
of the great friend that he was for all of 
us. There he demonstrated the hospi- 
tality, the friendliness, and the good will 
that characterized him all of his life. 
I recall that recently, while in a gather- 
ing with President Johnson, I mentioned 
to him the fact that we had been at the 
party which took place not too long be- 
fore our colleague's fatal illness. He 
said, “I just wish someone had thought 
to send me an invitation.” I am very 
sure he would have been there, because, 
like all of us, I am confident he had only 
the highest respect for BILL GREEN. 

So, to his widow, to his children, and 
to all of his family and friends I say 
that I am just as sorry as I can be that 
he is no longer with us. And may God 
bless them all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 1 month 
ago today, December 21, 1963, my very 
dear friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., passed away. 
Our Nation and this House lost a great 
and most capable leader. 

To his mother, his devoted wife, Mary, 
and his children, Mrs. Barrett and I ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathies and hum- 
bly pray the Lord gives them the strength 
to understand His will. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL GREEN was more 
than a colleague of mine. He was a loyal 
and devoted friend. Upon his broad 
shoulders he not only carried our politi- 
cal burdens, but took into his heart our 
personal problems. He was “always just 
around the corner” when we needed him 
and his talent to understand was insur- 
mountable. 

BILL, like I, was born in the City of 
Brotherly Love. He was educated in 
the Catholic .schools; was graduated 
from St. Joseph's Prep School and also 
attended St. Joseph’s College. Asa pro- 
fession, he chose to become an insur- 
ance broker. He served in the U.S. Army 
during World War II and began his first 
term in the U.S. Congress when the 79th 
Congress convened on January 3, 1945. 
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Except for the 80th Congress, Mr. Green 
was a valued Member of this House until 
his untimely passing. 

It is self-evident that his political star 
would shine brightly for he was a leader 
of men. His destiny was charted and 
great accomplishments would be his. 

As a champion for the Democratic 
Party he was unequaled and those who 
observed him knew without a question 
of a doubt that he would succeed in his 
mission. We all knew of his great ad- 
miration for our late President Kennedy, 
and of his devotion and loyalty to Presi- 
dent Johnson. His political star had 
reached the pinnacle. His destiny was 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation has lost a 
greatly talented and humble man. Our 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has lost 
a favored son. Our city of Philadelphia 
has lost a noble warrior. I have lost a 
devoted friend. 

In my grief, I pray for his loved ones. 
May they be comforted and blessed—and 
I hope they may find consolation in this 
verse from the Gospel of St. Luke, which 
so perfectly eulogizes Congressman BILL 
GREEN: 

The man from the good treasure of 
his heart brings forth that which is good. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. ‘BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues 
from Pennsylvania in paying tribute to 
our late colleague, BILL Green. We were 
all, of course, greatly saddened at his 
passing. Birt was a friend of all of 
us. He was an admired political leader, 
but as a political partisan he certainly 
did not permit that to dictate his friend- 
ships because he had as friends people of 
all political persuasions. All who knew 
him could not help but think of BI 
GREEN as one of their friends. 

BILL GREEN was a very able mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. All of us on that committee who 
served with him, whether on his side or 
on the Republican side, admired him for 
his ability and his faithful service on 
that committee. 

We will all miss BILL Green. I per- 
sonally felt a great loss at his passing. 
Mrs. Byrnes joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of BILL GREEN’s life is a Horatio Al- 
ger story, starting out with ambition and 
the courage to attain that ambition. His 
life was really representative of Ameri- 
can institutions of government; the op- 
portunity that everyone has under our 
form of government, if they have ambi- 
tion, to get ahead, and if they have the 
courage and the determination to ac- 
complish their ambition. 

As we read the life of BILL GREEN, we 
know it is an example for young men 
and young ladies of America to follow, 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
that are offered under our form of gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. Speaker, we who served with BILL 
GREEN will always remember him. Our 
memory of him will always be a treas- 
ured one, because of the wonderful qual- 
ities that he possessed, the determina- 
tion to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered to contribute in a construc- 
tive way not only to other human beings, 
but to our own Government. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL GREEN was a man of 
deep faith. He believed in God and 
the truths of God. In his own way and 
in his own life he lived up to those 
truths. He was not a traditional believ- 
er. He firmly and strongly and actively 
believed in a God and in His word and in 
His law. 

BILL Green also had deep faith in the 
American institutions of government. 
He exemplified that on so many occasions 
in and out of public life, and in his 
years of service in this Chamber, as we 
know who served with him. Reference 
has been made to his partisanship in 
politics but also to his fairness. That 
is a wonderful quality to possess, 
whether one is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, because I like to see a man fight 
strongly for the principles and policies 
of his party, but do so in a fair and an 
honorable way. 

My friend, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, JoHN Byrnes, has aptly and ably 
referred to that quality of our late friend, 
BILL GREEN, 

The evidence of the respect that he 
enjoyed of his Democratic colleagues 
was shown some years ago when he was 
unanimously elected, by the Democratic 
caucus, a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The evidence of respect was shown by 
the profound friendship that existed for 
BILL GREEN by all of his colleagues with- 
out regard to party or political affiliation. 

The respect was also shown by the 
confidence that was reposed in him by 
Presidents of the United States. When 
a man occupies the office of President, 
whether Democrat or Republican, he 
commands my complete respect and my 
complete confidence. I might disagree 
occasionally with a President, but I 
would never have a lack of respect or 
lack of confidence in him, nor would I 
impugn the purity of his motives. 

BILL GREEN enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John F. 
Kennedy, and also Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He was a wonderful husband, he was 
a wonderful father. He set an example 
for all to follow. 

In his loss the House has sustained a 
great loss through the taking from our 
midst one of our most valuable Members. 
He was not the flashy type, he was not 
the sensational type, but he was one who 
worked quietly and effectively. He co- 
operated with his leadership in a manner 
that will always be a prominent part of 
my thoughts during the remainder of my 
life. 

To Mrs. Green and her loved ones I 
extend my profound sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, nearly 20 
years ago the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Morcan], leading in this eu- 
logy today, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARRETT], the Speaker pro 
tempore at this moment, BILL Green, and 
myself came to this House. I represented 
the heart of the coalfield region, 120 
miles to the northeast. BILL was a big- 
city boy. During these past 20 years the 
four of us have been very close indeed. 
It was a shattering moment late in De- 
cember when the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Morcan] informed the 
House of the sad news of BILL GREEN’S 
passing. 

The final departure of WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR., of the Pennsylvania Fifth 
District, is a serious loss, not only to 
those of us who knew, admired, and re- 
spected him for his talents as a Con- 
gressman, but also to the many thou- 
sands who valued his political accom- 
plishments, even from afar. 

Man and boy, BILL GREEN was a citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, and he burned with 
a desire to serve the needs of the people 
and strengthen the traditions of that 
fair city. And—in keeping with this de- 
sire—he had the capacity to comprehend 
the needs of the times and serve his con- 
stituents with unflagging energy and un- 
swerving devotion. 

Entering the political field following 
several years in the insurance business 
and a stretch in the Army, BILL GREEN 
proved himself, from the start, a tough 
campaigner, a man of vitality, and a fast, 
sharp thinker on all issues of major im- 
portance. In the election of 1944, at a 
time when Philadelphia was still under 
tight Republican control, he sought and 
secured the Democratic nomination for 
Congress. Then, to the astonishment of 
many, he proceeded to carry his district 
with a sizable majority. 

In his first term in Washington, BILL 
GREEN established himself as a particu- 
larly effective legislator and a man to be 
reckoned with at all times. 1946 was a 
Republican year in Philadelphia, how- 
ever, and BILL was unseated—but only 
for the moment. Rallying, he came back 
in 1948 to recapture the seat he had held 
previously and proceeded to hold it, 
thereafter, until death relieved him of 
the responsibility. 

A graduate of St. Joseph’s Prep School 
in Philadelphia, BILL never felt obliged 
to finish college and therefore never did. 
This did not, however, prevent him from 
acquiring an education, for, to my way 
of thinking, he seemed among the best 
educated men in Washington, in fields 
ranging from foreign policy to baseball, 
and back again. 

As à private citizen, BILL was also an 
outstanding personality, acquiring, 
among other things, a lovely wife and six 
charming children. But to those of us 
who knew him in the political sphere, 
the suspicion was that regardless of his 
other talents, politics was a game at 
which he was undoubtedly a past master. 

Entering the political struggle in a 
city that had been dominated by the op- 
Position party for almost 70 consecu- 
tive years, BILL displayed a will and de- 
termination that was to provide the basis 
for a political revolution in Philadelphia. 

He organized groups, started clubs, 
met and introduced new political work- 
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ers, and in short time was the head of a 
rapidly growing political organization. 
In no time, it seemed, he had brought 
together many diverse Democratic fac- 
tions—to the point where victory seemed 
assured. The next thing we knew, BILL 
GREEN was a national figure, as a result 
of the fact that his organization, so long 
in the minority, had overwhelmed the 
Republican machine and taken control 
of city hall in the year 1955. From that 
point forward, until his death, BILL 
GREEN was recognized in the political 
world as a kingmaker, a party-builder, 
and, in short, a first-class, unqualified 
winner. There are not too many of those 
people around today or, for that matter, 
any day whatever. 

As a climax to his career, BILL GREEN 
took charge of the 1960 Democratic 
presidential campaign in Philadelphia, 
with the result that John F. Kennedy se- 
cured an astonishing majority in the city 
of 326,000 votes—the largest ever in Phil- 
adelphia political history. 

Yes, we who admired the political abil- 
ity of BILL GREEN will miss him dearly 
in the days ahead. And those of us— 
myself included—who knew and loved 
him as a person, will be doubly mourn- 
ful. It was an honor to know him—an 
honor to work and serve with him—an 
honor in fact, to have lived in the same 
country with him. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, while every Member 
of this House will undoubtedly miss the 
companionship of Congressman WIL- 
LIAM J. GREEN, JR., no one, I can assure 
the membership, will miss him more than 
I will. During my 6 years in the House 
of Representatives Congressman GREEN ' 
has been one of my closest friends and 


greatest helpers. The friends that 1 


have made, especially on the Democrat 
side of the House during the period I 
have been here, are the result in most 
instances of the unqualified imprimatur 
of Congressman BILL GREEN. Because 
he was my friend, his friends became my 
friends. Because he was my friend he 
attempted in every conceivable way to 
help me on the road to becoming a good 
Representative. Many doors were 
opened for me by BILL Green and I have 
learned much from him not only about 
politics but more importantly about our 
relationship with our fellow men and 
with the art of living. The more I knew 
of BILL Green the more I respected him. 
He possessed many unusual qualities. 
He was loyal, courageous, thoughtful, 
charitable, and above all, forgiving. BILL 
Green has had many fights in his politi- 
cal life but to my knowledge he never 
carried a single grudge. 

I first became acquainted with Con- 
gressman GREEN some 35 years ago when 
we were both freshmen at St. Joseph's 
College in Philadelphia. That associa- 
tion grew stronger and more intimate 
as a result of our service here in the 
House of Representatives. Congress- 
man GREEN was indeed an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee he played a vital role in the 
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most important legislation presented to 
the Congress. Congressman GREEN was 
also a national political leader. He be- 
came a national leader through his own 
efforts, his own hard work, his own orga- 
nizational ability, his political princi- 
ples, and his competitive spirit. 

During his lifetime he enjoyed the 
friendship of most of America’s great 
men including Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Kennedy, and Johnson. Of all the 
men with whom BILL GREEN was asso- 
ciated during his lifetime he took, I think, 
the greatest pride in his association with 
the late President John F. Kennedy. 
When BILL Green spoke of President 
Kennedy you could see the pride shining 
in his eyes. It is interesting to note that 
these two men, who came to know each 
other through politics and who grew in 
friendship through the years, had so 
much incommon. Their ancestry, their 
religion, their early family background, 
their belief in the priciples of the Demo- 
crat Party were the same. They both 
understood human nature. They were 
both kind and loyal and both possessed 
a fighting competitive spirit. Each of 
them fortunately also possessed a mag- 
nificent sense of humor so that they were 
able to take everything seriously except 
themselves. President Kennedy’s assas- 
sination was not only a persona] loss to 
Congressman GREEN but I believe it had 
a tremendous emotional and physical 
effect upon him. Many things have been 
said today in praise of Congressman BILL 
GREEN. I could reiterate all of them and 
add some more. Time does not permit 
me to say all I want to say. Congress- 
man Green throughout his life was an 
obedient son, a devoted husband, and a 
loving father. . While he was a man of 
national stature, he possessed great hu- 
mility. He could disagree without being 
personal; he could fight without being 
bitter; he could win and he could lose 
with equal grace; he asked little and 
gave much; he was all forgiving. His 
greatest saying in politics was: 

I never remind anyone of what I do for 
them but I never forget what anyone does 
for me. 


While we were of opposite political 
parties, BILL Green and I were always 
the best of friends and I always believed 
that he was at all times doing his best 
for the people he represented and for 
the Government and the country he 
loved. He was the least appreciated but 
the most productive public official in the 
State of Pennsylvania. While everybody 
did not like him, everybody had to re- 
spect him. This is all BILL Green ever 
wanted. 

Betty joins me in very sincerely and 
sorrowfully expressing deepest sympa- 
thy to Mary and the family. All of us 
pray that he is—as we know he is—with 
his Creator at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for me to join the many, 
many friends of our late and beloved 
„BILLY GREEN, in paying my respect to 
him. 


I recall when BILLA“ first came here 
about 20 yearsago. At that time, as has 
been said, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keocu], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Krrwan], and one or two 
members of his own delegation all were 
attracted to BILL.“ He was quiet. 
He was modest. Above everything else, 
he tended to his own business. He 
never had an unkind word to say about 
anybody. If he disagreed with you, why, 
he disagreed and that was it. 

As time passed I doubt if any other 
man in this body grew more than 
“BILLY” Green. He grew in stature, in 
intelligence, and in actual accomplish- 
ments. 

We have heard it said many times to- 
day that “BLL” had a great under- 
standing of people, a great organizing 
ability, and a great managerial ability, 
and accomplished an outstanding job for 


his party in the great State of Pennsyl- 


vania and certainly in the great city of 
Philadelphia. 

He was a great leader, and it is too 
bad that he was taken right in the prime 
of his life. We have lost in this House 
a good many men in the last several 
years, long, long, long before their day. 
One of them was “Brity.” If I may be 
a little personal, I remember the beloved 
and distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey who has just addressed the 


House, Congressman CAHILL, and our be-. 


loved friend BILLY!“ and our beloved 
Speaker and some of our distinguished 
friends from the White House—Mr. 
O’Brien—our very beloved minority 
leader, CHARLEY HALLECK, our beloved 
colleague, our majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. [Mr. ALBERT], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp], our beloved friend EUGENE 
Kock of New York, and 10 or 12 of us 
who were having dinner together late 
last year. BILLY“ looked as well and 
as hale and as hearty as any human 
could. That was less than 10 days be- 
fore. Well, the House has lost a great 
Member and the Nation has lost a great 
legislator and the State of Pennsylvania 
has lost a true friend. 

May I join the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Morcan] and, Mr. Speaker, 
the many friends of “BILLY” Green and 
may I extend to his lovely wife and his 
children my deep understanding and 
sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in the tribute being paid to 
the memory of a great American, BILL 
GREEN. BILL GREEN was an outstanding 
Member of this House. It was my privi- 
lege to know him from the day he came 
into this Chamber, and throughout the 
years since our friendship blossomed and 
became warm and close. 

He made his mark as a great legislator, 
just as many other men have reached 
greatness in this Hall of the Congress. 
But I wish to speak, if I may, about BILL 
GREEN in another way. We were of dif- 
ferent political party affiliations. I have 
devoted a great part of my life to politi- 
cal organization just as BILL GREEN de- 
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voted his. We talked many times 
regarding political matters affecting our 
respective parties. 

BILL Green would often tell me what 
he thought would happen politically in 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and in 
other parts of the country. He was a 
good forecaster, an able prognosticator, 
and a great prophet, because he was usu- 
ally right in his predictions within a very, 
very few votes. In turn I would tell him 
what I thought might happen on our 
side of the political fence in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

I have been in the field of national 
politics long enough to know, as I am 
sure most of the men and women here 
in this House know, because we are all 
interested in matters political, that.no 
man can become a political leader in his 
own party, a national political figure— 
not just a State figure but a national 
figure such as BILL Green—and a leader 
in his beloved city of Philadelphia, in his 
State of Pennsylvania and in the Nation, 
unless he is a kindly man, unless he is in- 
terested in other people, unless he gives 
of himself as well as taking from others, 
and unless he is absolutely honest. BILL 
GREEN was one of the three or four great 
political leaders of his party in this 
country of ours. No man can long be a 
success in the strenuous life of na- 
tional politics, and especially attain the 
leadership of his party, unless he is ab- 
solutely honest and dependable. 

BILL GREEN was that type of a political 
leader. He was so recognized, not only 
by those in his own party, not only by his 
colleagues in the House, but also by those 
of us who belong to the opposite party. 

We sometimes crossed blades of steel 
with BILL Green in political combat. 
Never once, to my knowledge did he fight 
unfair, or do a little thing. He was a 
man of his word, a man of character, and 
a man of whom the great Democratic 
Party can be justly proud that he saw 
fit to serve it during his lifetime, just as 
we who serve in this House are grateful 
that he gave of himself to us here. BILL 
GREEN will always be missed, and yet he 
will always be remembered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, twice dur- 
ing the waning days of 1963 we were en- 
veloped in great grief and sadness. First 
was the tragic death of our beloved Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, and, on Christ- 
mas eve, we laid to rest our distinguished 
and beloved colleague, Representative 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., of Pennsylvania. 

BILL GREEN was my good and dear 
friend, and it does not seem possible, as 
we begin the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress, that he will not be with us. We 
served together on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I had occasion to 
observe the diligence and painstaking at- 
tention he gave to the difficult and com- 
plex problems which have come before 
the committee. His was a keen mind and 
one which we could ill afford to lose. In 
addition to his duties as a Member of the 
House, he served with credit and dis- 
tinction as chairman of the Philadelphia 
Democratic City Committee, and the 
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constant demands made upon his time 
and energy undoubtedly contributed to 
his early and untimely passing. His was 
a life devoted to public service, and he 
served his country and the people of 
Philadelphia well and faithfully. 

BILL GREEN was a kindly man and pos- 
sessed a refreshing sense of humor which 
often lightened the burdens of his col- 
leagues and friends. He was a man of 
great strength, courage, and wisdom—al- 
ways available to those who sought the 
benefit of his sound advice and wise 
counsel. 

His relationship with our late Presi- 
dent was a close and personal one, and 
he was stunned by the sudden termina- 
tion of that young and brilliant life. 
Little did he know at the time that so 
soon thereafter he, too, was to leave us 
and to join his friend in eternal rest. 
The world is a better place for the time 
BILL GREEN was among us. I shall miss 
him greatly, and I shall cherish his 
memory. 

To his mother and his lovely and de- 
voted wife, Mary, and to his fine chil- 
dren, I extend my deep and heartfelt 
sympathy on their great loss. I hope 
that they will find consolation in the 
knowledge that while we do not know 
the time or the place of our leaving this 
world, God knows, God directs, and all is 
done according to God’s plan for each of 
us, including BILL GREEN. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I share with 
my colleagues in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation and, I am sure, with all Members, 
sadness at the death of Congressman 
WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., who represented 
his Philadelphia district in the House for 
17 years. 

I think that our very sense of loss 
should call forth enhanced recognition 
of the kind of man BILL GREEN was dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

He was a man of politics. He knew 
how to organize men into a team and 
how to make that team operate effec- 
tively in order to gain political support 
for his party. 

BILL GREEN was elected Democratic 
city chairman of Philadelphia in 1953. 
From the time of the Civil War until the 
time he was elected Democratic chair- 
man, Philadelphia was a Republican city. 
Registered Republicans outnumbered 
registered Democrats by something like 
2 to 1. BILL Green changed that. 
Whipping his party organization into 
shape so that it could make a more ef- 
fective appeal to Philadelphia voters, 
BILL GREEN was in.great part reponsible 
for the fact his city voted for John F. 
Kennedy for President in 1960 by a rec- 
ord majority of 326,000 votes. President 
Kennedy carried the entire State of 
Pennsylvania by only 116,000 votes, and 
he himself said that BILL GREEN was the 
man most responsible for placing Penn- 
sylvania’s electoral vote in the Demo- 
cratic column. 

BILL Green had the respect of all who 
knew him; his chief opponent in Phila- 
delphia, Republican Chairman William 
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J. Devlin, expressed this regard in these 
words: 

The city of Philadelphia has lost a great 
political warrior and a dedicated public 
servant. 

The Democratic Party has lost the greatest 
and strongest leader in its history. 


Having said all this about him, I have 
not yet said what is most important. 
Yes; he was a man of politics—one of 
the greatest. But politics to BILL Green 
was never an end in itself. Politics for 
him was a means. He made politics a 
means of achieving ends to which he 
dedicated a great heart and a keen and 
perceptive mind. 

Brit Green dedicated himself to the 
great ends of liberalism. 

He spoke out as champion of the rights 
of working men and women. Let me give 
you some of his own words spoken a few 
years ago in opposition to legislation 
which threatened to cripple labor's right 
to organize and to strike. 

If you think— 


He said— 
that you are going to press a crown of thorns 
on the working men and women of this coun- 
try you have another guess coming. 


He said: 

The history of practical politics and the 
people who are trying to play that game 
show that those people have been defeated, 
and they should be defeated because the 
working men and women of this country are 
going to continue to grow and to organize 
and get their just rights. 


BILL Green showed us the true aims of 
the Kennedy administration’s programs 
of public assistance and welfare. His 
Philosophy was that public welfare 
should be more than a stopgap program 
to feed those in need. His philosophy 
was that welfare must be aimed at help- 
ing those who receive public assistance 
to become self-dependent. He said that 
welfare programs must aim at “promo- 
tion of individual independence through 
community work and training pro- 
grams.” More than this, he declared 
that Federal and State agencies must 
undertake “prevention of dependency by 
dealing with the causes.” 

Brit Green had always in his heart and 
mind a special concern for underprivi- 
leged children, for the aged, for the 
handicapped, and for the socially mal- 
adjusted. 

He spoke out especially as a champion 
of public aid for the blind. True to his 
liberal way of thinking, he urged that 
such aid be really adequate to enable 
blind persons to achieve a state of self- 
care, or self-support. He said that aid 
to the blind should be “directed toward 
assisting needy blind persons to work 
their way from dependence upon blind 
aid to the achievement of economically 
independent lives.” 

His fellow Members from Pennsyl- 
vania will remember BILL GrEEN’s ardent 
support of Federal aid for depressed 
areas in our State. 

His colleagues on the Ways and Means 
Committee will remember BILL GrREEN’s 
devotion to committee work, his unusual 
intelligence and energy. 
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Mayor James H. Tate, of Philadelphia, 
said of BILL GREEN: 

For his service to his neighbors as their 
democratic leader, for his work in the Halls 
of Congress, he fought a battle of conviction 
for the ideals of democracy and for the work- 
ing men and women of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Speaker, we have lost a colleague 
and a dear friend whose life exemplified 
both the great American tradition of 
democratic politics and the best and 
truest liberalism. 

My own personal friendship with BILL 
GREEN goes back for more than a genera- 
tion. A generation in which many 
changes were made in our manner and 
method of living in this Nation. 

I will always remember his valiant 
fight to rid our party of the self-seekers, 
the hangers-on who sprouted just before 
elections and then withered away until 


the spotlight of the next campaign. 


would swing its arc and light up their, 
most times, futile attempts at leadership. 

It was only the untiring, unselfish, and 
ofttimes heartbreaking personal efforts 
of BILL. Green that welded our party 
into a winning political force. 

He had a faculty found only in the 
leaders of men in all history, in every 
endeavor, that natural magnetism that 
drew and held to his leadership, men and 
women in every walk of life, a reassur- 
ing devotion and loyalty above and be- 
yond the call of political or party duty. 

His was a leadership based upon in- 
tegrity, honesty, and reliance on a word 
given and a word honored. His word 
was his bond. 

Britt Green often said that friend- 
ship cannot be sealed with an affidavit 
or written contract. You are either a 
man of your word or you are not—there 
is no in-between area in friendship.” 

This was the core of BILL’s philosophy 
and this was the reason for the loyalty 
and devotion of his followers in politics 
and the warmth and understanding in 
his personal friendships. 

Mr. Speaker, our world as we know it, 
lost a truly great contributor to the bet- 
terment of our way of life. 

His untimely death following within 
a few short weeks after the passing of 
his personal friend and political associ- 
ate, our late President John F. Kennedy, 
was a double blow to the good and faith- 
ful peoples of our great State. Their 
work was left unfinished. We can build 
an everlasting memorial to their memory 
by enacting legislation for the better- 
ment of the American people in all the 
walks of our national existence. 

Let us, today, write their faults upon 
the disappearing sands of the ever mov- 
ing seas, and their virtues upon the ever- 
lasting tablets of memory. 

Recently, during the holidays, I read 
a prayer that voices the hopes, the aims, 
and the ultimate goal of men of good 
will amongst whom we must count in 
the front ranks our late beloved col- 
league, WILLIAM GREEN. I would like to 
read this prayer since it expresses these 
worthy desires much better than I: 


Let us pray that strength and courage 
abundant be given to all who work for a 
world of reason and understanding; that 
the good that lies in every man’s heart may 
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day by day be magnified; that men will 
come to see more clearly not that which di- 
vides them, but that which unites them; 
that each hour may bring us closer to a 
final victory, not of nation over nation, but 
of man over his own evils and weaknesses; 
that the true spirit of this moment with its 
prayer, and its hope, and above all its abid- 
ing faith—may live among us; that the 
blessings of peace be ours—the peace to 
build and grow, to live in harmony and 
sympathy with others, and to plan for the 
future with confidence. 


To his aged mother, to his beloved wife, 
and to their children I extend the regards 
and sympathies of Mrs. Dent, myself, 
and our children. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Nix]. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the burden 
of sorrow which accompanies the stark 

realization that one has lost a dear 

friend often renders the most fluent 
among us inarticulate. Yet, in such 
circumstances, all of us are able to sum- 
mon from our reservoir of memory some 
of our cherished impressions; and, in giv- 
ing voice to them, somehow death be- 
comes less formidable and perhaps not 
quite so final. 

My friend and our colleague, WIL- 
LIAM J. GREEN, JR., was a strong and 
practical man; yet, there flowed from his 
personality a cordiality of heart and a 
serene gladness. He gaye freely to all 
the priceless gift of friendship. He took 
every man’s good will for granted. It 
ean truly be said that his sense of fra- 
ternity, his gift of understanding, and 
his compassion are reflected in the wide- 
spread sense of loss at his passing. 

In 1953, during the early stages of 
the Democratic Party’s renaissance in 
Philadelphia, there was a need for a 
man who spoke the language of the 
heart, who was shrewd and pragmatic, 
who was bold in planning, who remained 
calm in the midst of confusion, who 
concerned himself more with the factors 
which united the party than those which 
divided. All of these qualities and more 
were found in BILL Green. Accordingly, 
history has recorded the signal effect of 
his leadership and influence upon the 
success of the Democratic Party in 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if time be measured by 
the Creator, perhaps WILLIAM J. GREEN’S 
53-year span of life was but a brief inter- 
lude. If measured by the yardstick of 
our affection for him, his passing mo- 
ment with us was far too brief. If meas- 
ured by the magnitude of his contribu- 
tions to his city, State, Nation, and party, 
neither brevity nor fleetness is sufficient 
to express the extent of time he will re- 
main with us. In his allotted time 
among us, he gave added nobility to our 
concept of friendship by the unstinting 
gift of his own friendship. By his un- 
swerving adherence to the code of loy- 
alty, he demonstrated for all of us that 
loyalty is a gem as precious as life itself. 

He made it evident that leadership has 
many facets; and that among these, hu- 
mility, understanding, and forgiveness 
hold equal importance with dedication, 
ability, and planning. In an age when 
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many men of influence, high station, and 
power follow the false glitter of osten- 
tation; are lured away from the solace 
and promise of religion; and are oblivious 
to the discipline and beauty of family 
life; his life epitomized the quality of 
simplicity. His religious faith remained 
unimpaired. His love and devotion to 
family is a monument to felicity. 

Mr. Speaker, although we cannot 
pierce the veil of an inscrutable destiny 
nor alter its decrees, we do find comfort 
in the knowledge that the life of each 
one of us has been immeasurably en- 
riched because our friend, BILL GREEN, 
tarried a brief moment in our midst. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. ToL]. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
December 21, at 4 a.m., while on the floor 
of the House, participating in the foreign 
aid appropriations meeting, I learned the 
sad news of the death of my close friend 
and colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
Green, Jr. Had he been well, he also 
would have been on the House floor as 
leader of the Philadelphia congressional 
delegation. He and his colleagues were 
devoted to their duties and always tried 
to support the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations. 

When I first ran for Congress in 1958 
after serving 8 years as a representative 
in the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
I was sponsored by the late Councilman 
Charles M. Finley. There were 12 of us 
in the primary election. Mr. Finley took 
me to lunch with Chairman GREEN, of the 
Philadelphia Democratic Party, 2 weeks 
before election day and received a com- 
mitment for my support. I was nomi- 
nated and my sponsor died before the 
general election, The chairman was a 
man of his word, and I was elected with 
party support to the 86th Congress. 

In the next presidential election Mr. 
GREEN strongly supported John F. Ken- 
nedy, and he brought the young Senator 
to my district for a talk to the largest 
audience we ever had. A representative 
of the Jewish Community Relations 
Council asked me to get President Ken- 
nedy’s signature on a picture showing the 
President in formal attire and GREEN 
wearing a business suit. President Ken- 
nedy wrote above his name on the photo- 
graph, “I always get dressed up when I 
have to meet BILL GREEN.” 

BILL GREEN was extremely well in- 
formed about many legislative matters. 
He invited me to many meetings with 
Philadelphia groups and constituents. It 
was my privilege to attend many break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner meetings with 
him and I was always greatly impressed 
by his knowledge, memory, and judg- 
ment. In turn, he listened to my views 
on legislation and frequently joined me 
in supporting liberal measures. He had 
a very good liberal and labor record. 

Our congressional districts were sepa- 
rated by Frankford Avenue. BILL repre- 
sented the east side and I represent the 
west side. We cosponsored a number of 
bills for the benefit of our constituents. 
In 1963 we introduced identical resolu- 
tions— Toll, House Resolution 341, 
GREEN, House Resolution 342 —urging the 
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proper bodies of the United Nations to 
promote and support Arab-Israel meet- 
ings and conferences to establish peace 
in the Middle East. 

As the Democratic leader of the largest 
ward in the city of Philadelphia, I had 
many political contacts with BILL GREEN 
as the Democratic city chairman and I 
observed his political wisdom. He was a 
strong party man and a terrific organizer. 
His direction of the work in the registra- 
tion field was the best I have ever seen. 
He was diplomatic and gave people a 
second chance. I admired his political 
judgment. 

Brut Green worked unceasingly in 
Congress and in politics for the benefit of 
our city, State, and Nation. Our people 
and his family are proud of his accom- 
plishments in his public career. 

I include the following from the excel- 
lent column by Arthur Klein in the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Times of December 27, 
1963: 

THIS Is Po.trics 
(By Arthur Klein) 


“We shall meet, but we shall miss him, 
There will be one vacant chair; 
We shall linger to caress him 
When we breathe our evening prayer.” 
—WASHBURN. 

Yes; the chair is empty. Empty not in the 
sense of a possibility of being filled once 
again, but rather it is empty in the sense 
that the person who personified this ex- 
pression has been taken from our midst. 
This term “the chair” had become synony- 
mous with Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
Jg, and with his passing goes into history 
one of the great epochs in political history of 
a man and a machine. 

This was a man, fully eulogized over the 
past weeks, who never forgot his friends and 
always forgave his enemies. There are still 
many who can remember back 15 years to 
the time when the colleagues of BILL GREEN 
turned against him. He overcame their op- 
position and rose to a position of power, He 
did not walk over these people when he ar- 
rived at the top. Instead, he brought them 
up with him and made men of power and in- 
fluence of them. And, for the most part, 
they were his stanchest allies. 

His machine, too, was a testimonial to the 
work of which he was capable. As the sys- 
tem of the big-city political machine was 
going out of existence throughout the coun- 
try, BILL GREEN was organizing and building 
a vote-getting operation that was second to 
none in the political history of this country. 
Through his intimate knowledge of what was 
happening he could call with great accuracy 
the future of elections in this city and he 
could play a great part in forecasting the 
future of the State or the Nation. 

His ability in this feld gained him the 
friendship and the respect of Presidents. 
Probably the highest tribute paid to him 
was the presence of the President of the 
United States at his funeral and the attend- 
ance of the brother of the late President 
Kennedy. These were, indeed, rare tributes 
to a rare man. 

History will probably record BILL GREEN 
as one of the great political people in Amer- 
ican history. It will record his tremendous 
efforts in the field of voter registration, which 
gained him national fame. It will record 
his effort in creating a strong Democratic 
organization from the ruins in which it 
found itself after 70 years of opposite party 
rule. It will record his prediction that his 
party’s candidate for Governor, Richardson 
Dilworth, could not win. And, last but not 
least, it will record the 320,000 majority in 
the 1960 presidential campaign. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to add my comments to 
those which are made today in memory 
of the late WILLIAM JOSEPH GREEN, JR., 
as a young man who owed him much in 
his lifetime for the encouragement and 
constant inspiration he offered. 

It was my pleasure to know Congress- 
man GREEN throughout my career as a 
leader of the Young Democrats in my 
native Northampton County, Pa., and as 
a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Senate in Harrisburg. Congressman 
GREEN was a close personal friend of 
my distinguished predecessors in the 
State senate and this Congress. 

It would be impossible for me to put 
into words the effect BILL Green had 
upon the lives of younger men and 
women who became vitally interested in 
the Democratic Party. He gave them an 
understanding of politics and the nature 
of the elective process they might never 
have otherwise possessed. 

When I was a young man, first con- 
sidering active participation in the po- 
litical and governmental life of my com- 
munity, I was guided by two of the ablest 
and most distinguished men who ever 
served Pennsylvania—State Senator Jo- 
seph Yosko and Representative Francis 
E. Walter, both of Northampton County. 
Both are now dead, but each has left an 
undeniable and indelible imprint of his 
own personality on the destiny of our 
State and our Nation. 

Certainly, all these things are true, 
also, of our late and beloved colleague, 
Congressman Green. Although he could 
devote his life to the cause of a political 
philosophy, he was, at the same time, a 
man who dedicated infinite wisdom, love, 
and loyalty to his family. I can think of 
no greater tribute to his consummate 
dedication to his lovely and charming 
wife, Mary, and their children than the 
fact that his son, William J. Green III, 
is now a candidate to fill the vacancy left 
by his father’s death in this House of 
Representatives. Like his father, young 
William Green has chosen the road of 
public service and the path of dedication 
to the needs of human beings. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
newspapers and publications in general 
to underestimate the humane principles 
of men who devote their lives to politics. 
It is far easier, of course, to cast asper- 
sions, to criticize for the sake of criticism, 
to forget the good and useful services of 
a man and the political party of which 
he is a leader in the continuing difference 
of opinion which exists between edi- 
torialists and public servants. In the 
light of what we know of BILL GrREEN’s 
life. those who have served with him and 
learned from him can add an important 
footnote to the temporary history which 
has been set down about him. We can 
say—and say proudly—that he was 
among the ablest practitioners of the art 
and science of politics this Nation has 
ever produced, for we believed, with him, 
that good politics dynamically organized 
and administered results in good govern- 
ment with a majority of the people tak- 
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ing part. We can speak of the warmth 
and understanding he brought to his de- 
liberations in this House—and of the 
good humor with which his most serious 
thoughts might often be tempered. 

‘These are the parts of a man of much 
complexity—a man who was more than 
a Congressman from a specific district, a 
man who recognized leadership in 
younger men and was willing to encour- 
age and nurture those abilities with all 
the fibers of his being. 

In 1960, when the citizens of Phila- 
delphia went to the polls to choose a 
President of the United States, they 
proved that politics is sometimes the art 
of the impossible. They gave John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson an 
overwhelming vote of confidence—a vote 
greater than any plurality ever registered 
in that city by any other candidates in 
its history. 

No one was happier on that night— 
not even John Kennedy—than WILLIAM 
J. GREEN, JR., Democratic leader, Con- 
gressman, humanitarian, civic leader, 
and devoted champion of the young, 
newly elected Irish-American President 
of the United States. 

That joy stayed with BILL GREEN 
through most of the remaining days 
of his life. It was cut short—as it was 
for all of us—by the death of John 
Kennedy. 

The eulogies we speak here today will 
be some solace to us, as we remember. 
At least, in setting these words down in 
black and white, we have paid a part of 
the debt we owed BILL GREEN. 

But nothing—no words we can speak 
or write—can repay him, or his family, 
for the hours of tireless effort, the un- 
flagging sense of good humor, the broad 
grin, and the genuine joy of living he 
brought to our midst. 

In polities, in service in this Congress, 
in the midst of his daily life with the 
family he loved more than anything else 
on earth, BILL GREEN was an extraordi- 
nary man of great talents and great 
abilities. 

If we are fortunate, once in each 
generation, such men come along. 

I am humbly grateful that such good 
fortunate fell to my State in my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Byrne]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute on my own 
behalf to our late and well loved col- 
league, WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., and on 
behalf also of the thousands of people 
in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania to 
whom he endeared himself both as an 
individual and as a zealous public 
servant. 

BILL GREEN, as he was affectionately 
known, was dedicated to the principles 
and philosophy of the Democratic Party 
because he sincerely believed that 
through that medium it was possible to 
achieve the greatest good for the greatest 
number of our fellow citizens. He served 
in this House with distinction and honor 
for 17 years. He was not only indefa- 
tigable in his efforts in behalf of his own 
district, but he was constantly alert for 
the interest of all the people of our State 
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and of our Nation. From his earliest 
days he was devoted to the Democratic 
Party and he worked tirelessly to build 
and reconstruct our party in the city of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in those 
lean days when it was not possible to 
hope for political preferment or reward, 
mainly because we were hopelessly out- 
numbered, and therefor there was very 
little chance of success; especially in 
fighting against an entrenched and pow- 
erful organization—supported by forces 
of great wealth and endorsed and aided 
by those who controlled the mediums of 
publicity. 

He contributed greatly to the success 
of the Democratic Party in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania in the early days of 
our struggles in the political field, and 
in 1953 he was elected chairman of the 
Democratic County Executive Committee 
of Philadelphia. He not only solidified 
the gains we had made, but by his energy, 
sound judgment, his vision and his de- 
votion to the public interest, he con- 
structed one of the most efficient politi- 
cal organizations in the United States. 
In doing this he in no way faltered or 
diminished his attention to his duties 
or responsibilities as a Member of Con- 
gress. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that this continuous application to his 
responsibilities, with the constant and 
manifold demands this made upon his 
energy, resulted in the impairment of his 
health and his untimely death. 

His courageous and forthright an- 
nouncement in favor of the candidacy 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in 1960 was a key 
factor in securing the nomination for our 
martyred President. His performance 
as leader of the Democratic campaign in 
Philadelphia in that year, which resulted 
in a majority of over 330,000 for Presi- 
dent Kennedy, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Philadelphia for a presidential 
candidate, secured Pennsylvania’s elec- 
toral vote for Mr. Kennedy and insured 
his election as President of the United 
States. His efforts in that election were 
not confined to Philadelphia only, but 
his counsel, advice, and energies freely 
given throughout the Nation and in other 
areas of the State, all were equally pro- 
ductive. President Kennedy was ap- 
preciative of his efforts and for BILL 
Green he had a warm affection and 
friendship, and he was numbered 
amongst the intimate counselors and 
advisers of our late President. He en- 
joyed, too, the friendship and the con- 
fidence of President Johnson who, de- 
spite the heavy demands made upon him 
at a most crucial period, went to Phila- 
delphia for his funeral and a mass of 
requiem attended by thousands and cele- 
brated in the cathedral there by His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend John F. 
Kroll, archbishop of Philadelphia. 

As a political leader Congressman 
GREEN was not autocratic or domineer- 
ing. He led well because he inspired 
those who were associated with him and 
because his character and personality 
commanded respect and affection. His 
friendships extended across party lines, 
both in this House and in our own State. 
In Pennsylvania he counted amongst his 
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personal friends those who were promi- 
nent in the leadership of the Republican 
Party. While they recognized his vig- 
orous espousal of the convictions he so 
firmly held they knew him also as a man 
of honor, sincerely attached and devoted 
to the things in which he believed. 

In his personal life his character was 
outstanding. He was a man gifted with 
deep religious fervor, who walked hum- 
bly with his God and strove in his daily 
life to obey the divine law and the pre- 
cepts of his religion. As a father and 
husband he was exemplary. His wife 
Mary and his children can well be proud 
of his achievements and accomplish- 
ments as a public servant and for the 
inspiration he gave them as a family 
throughout his life. With her and with 
them, I, who was his friend and col- 
league, join in saying, “Eternal rest 
grant to him, O Lord, and let the per- 
petual light shine upon him.” 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I seize 
this opportunity to join with the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Democratic 
delegation from Pennsylvania, his col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania, and my col- 
leagues around the Nation in this tribute 
to WILLIAM GREEN. 

In his zest for life and his zest for liv- 
ing BILLY GREEN was a delightful and 
stimulating colleague. I shall and do 
miss him because I genuinely liked him 
as a person. 

The sudden death of a man at age 
53—a man at the apex of his career—is 
almost impossible to understand. The 
enthusiasm and dynamism which char- 
acterized WILLIAM GREEN are very much 
a part of my memory of him. 

I believe it is inescapable that one of 
the images we shall carry of BILLY GREEN 
is that of a politician—a politician in 
the most laudatory, the most compli- 
mentary, the most praiseworthy con- 
notation of that word—for, just as we 
respect a doctor who is dedicated to 
ministering to physical needs of his 
patients or a clergyman who is dedicated 
to ministering to the spiritual needs of 
his parishioners, so all of us respect 
WILLIAM GREEN, who dedicated his life to 
the fulfillment of human needs in the 
political arena. 

Talents are given to be developed and 
used both for the good of the bearer of 
the talent and for others, WILLIAM 
GREEN had a rare organizational talent 
and a keen perception of the political 
needs and desires of his neighbors. He 
perfected these talents in serving his 
constituents and his political party. 
There is no more honorable task. 

Throughout his life his ability to lead 
and to inspire was recognized. In 1951 
he was instrumental in returning the 
Democratic Party to office in Philadel- 
phia after an absence of some 68 years. 
In 1953 he was elected Democratic city 
chairman of Philadelphia and served in 
that capacity for 10 years. 

Nor did his influence stop at the lines 
of his district. As was mentioned here 
a moment ago by my colleague, Con- 
gressman Dent, President Kennedy 
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credited him with insuring that the 
Democratic Party carried Pennsylvania 
in the 1960 ‘presidential election. Often 
as I traveled with President Kennedy to 
the many sections of this country and 
across the waters, our late great leader, 
President Kennedy, often mentioned the 
fact that in the 1960 campaign BILLY 
GREEN was perhaps the most influential 
person he could mention and credited 
him with winning: the Democratic en- 
dorsement of that convention for him. 

The death of WILLIAM GREEN Was a 
grievous loss to the city of Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylvania and this 
House. He was an able legislator and a 
valuable member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. WILLIAM GREEN pos- 
sessed massive political power and in- 
fluence. But what seems most impor- 
tant to-me is how he used that power 
and that influence. I believe he used it 
well. He was a man of principle and a 
man of his word. Certainly many there 
are who did not agree with him or with 
whom he did not agree, but there are 
none whose right to differ he did not 
respect or whose motives he questioned. 
Never did he confuse the right to dis- 
agree with the right to be disagreeable. 
He will be sorely missed in the years 
ahead. But he will be missed far more 
by his remarkable mother and his de- 
voted wife and children. His devotion 
to them was a great source of strength 
to him and to them. I had the privilege 
of visiting his family often at the little 
seaside town of Longport in New Jersey 
and, believe me, there was no more de- 
lightful family to visit, none more in- 
gratiating, and none more accommodat- 
ing. Nothing did BL GREEN enjoy 
more than the company of his own 
family. 

So, I extend to his magnificent wife 
Mary, to his devoted children, William 
J., Mary, Ann, Michael, Dennis, and 
Patrick, my deep sympathy in their 
great hour of tragedy. I can say to 
them in this hour of tragedy they can 
take great comfort and their grief can 
be assuaged by the fact that he has been 
a credit to his family, to his church, to 
his Nation, to his State, and to his be- 
loved city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues today in eulogizing 
our beloved colleague and friend, the late 
WILLIAM GREEN, better known to most of 
us as BILL GREEN. He was a great Amer- 
ican and statesman. His word was his 
bond. I knew BILL long before I came to 
Congress and admired him for his 
honesty, courage, and straightforward- 
ness. I could always go to BILL GREEN 
for his help and advice. The country, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the city of Philadelphia and his many 
friends will miss him very much. I ex- 
tend my sympathy to his family who will 
miss him most of all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, “the 
heart to conceive, the understanding to 
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direct, the hand to execute“ Letter of 
Junius, March 19, 1770. 

The death of my friend, our colleague, 
the late, great WILLIAM J. GREEN, In., has 
been a loss to the Congress, to the Na- 
tion, and to freedom-loving democratic 
peoples everywhere. 

In a world in which representative 
government abroad has often failed and, 
at home, is under severe criticism, BILL 
GREEN brought to the Congress a deep 
and wise understanding of the demo- 
cratic process. 

In our Nation, which has for too many 
years suffered from the divisive ills of 
extremism in politics, BILL Green, loyal 
Democrat, understood as Benjamin Dis- 
raeli did that “no government can long 
be secure without a formidable opposi- 
tion.” ; 

There is a universality of the impor- 
tance of the message of BILL GREEN’s life 
which is of importance to freedom-lov- 
ing people all over the world. 

At a time when the entire world, but 
especially the newly independent nations, 
are considering the choice between the 
regimentation of a Communist dictator- 
ship and, what may appear to them to be, 
the chaos of a free democratic society, 
the example of BILL Green is particu- 
larly meaningful. 

Brit Green knew that in a successful 
democratic society the elected official 
should be neither the master nor the 
slave of the people. 

BILL Green had that rare quality 
which is so essential for the success of 
democracy—political leadership. 

He had political leadership because he 
had “the heart to conceive” and feel the 
needs and legitimate aspirations of the 
people. 

But the mouthings of the beautiful but 
ineffective idealist were not his. He had 
“the understanding to direct” the popu- 
lar democratic well-spring of feeling into 
reasonable and attainable goals. 

This he did because BILL Green had 
the third great quality of a political 
leader which is essential in a democ- 
racy—Bitt Green, the administrator, 
had “the hand to execute.” Without 
this last ingredient of political leader- 
ship, democracy is an empty theory, 
producing nothing and hastening the 
onslaught of dictatorship. 

Heart and head and hand—all of these 
were BILL GREEN’S. 

Mr. Speaker, this world, this Nation, 
and this Congress will be the better if 
we learn to profit by the memory of the 
heart, the head, the hand—of our be- 
loved colleague and friend, WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. LIBONATI]. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den death of our dear friend WILLIAM J. 
GREEN removed from the political scene 
one of the most powerful national lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party. His un- 
swerving devotion to party loyalty and 
his exceptional ability to organize sys- 
tematically the political activities of the 
party faithful at every level of the or- 
ganization gave him a national reputa- 
tion as a great leader. During the last 
presidential campaign, at the request of 
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the Democratic National Committee, he 
stumped the Nation addressing Demo- 
cratic organizations, schooling party 
workers in modern methods of canvas- 
sing, and using new approaches in stim- 
ulating voter registration. His practical 
and efficient methods and new ideas for 
the attraction of voters to the Demo- 
cratic Party was an important factor in 
the success of the Kennedy campaign. 
In the city of Philadelphia where he offi- 
ciated as city chairman, he repulsed the 
solid control of the Republican forces 
who had for 100 years—with several ex- 
ceptions at rare intervals—delivering 
326,000 plurality votes to President Ken- 
nedy—who carried the State by 116,000 
votes. President Kennedy credited Mr. 
GREEN with the Democratic success in 
Pennsylvania. 

Congressman GREEN was the product 
of the melting pot’s teeming popula- 
tion—a rough and ready background 
prepared him to better serve the needs of 
his people. 

In adversity he displayed coolness and 
control—no one ever overcame him by 
a surprise attack—either through the 
news media or his political enemies. He 
never abandoned a friend, but joined the 
fray anxious to see right prevail against 
might. He was direct and blunt, and did 
what he set out to accomplish. He was 
serious in his work and as a political 
leader did not live in a dreamland. He 
was sharp of mind and listened avidly to 
any interesting discussion and gave at- 
tention to the request of a friend or con- 
stituent. He was a quiet and gentle man, 
yet once aroused he became fiery and de- 
termined in voicing his resentment. 

He lived in the world of politics and 
loved it. No one can match his versa- 
tility, and his like will never come this 
way again. 

His climb to success was steady—being 
fortified by political wisdom and a deep 
knowledge of human nature. He was a 
strict disciplinarian in party matters and 
did not acknowledge the term “failure” 
as excusable. He developed leaders 
around him who were sincere and loyal. 
He followed the political philosophy that 
the worthy must be rewarded. 

Political justice to his followers was 
based on the rules of the game as each 
played it. No phoney ever fooled him. 
His decisions were positive and unques- 
tioned. He was fair, courageous, and 
considerate. He was fearless and never 
condescending. He could give credit to 
one who was deserving even though per- 
sonally he held no esteem for the indi- 
vidual. 

In the Congress, “BILLIE” GREEN, as he 
was affectionatelly called, was popular 
and influential. His colleagues re- 
spected his sound judgment and prac- 
tical solution of legislative problems. He 
contributed much to the success of the 
party in legislative programs. He was 
a key figure among the leaders of the 
administration. 

He molded the members of the Demo- 
cratic Pennsylvania delegation to the 
Congress into an influential ‘unit of soli- 
darity acting in unanimity on legislative 
and policy questions. Among its mem- 
bers are the most active and deliberate 
legislators, authorities in their respective 
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committees and dedicated to their duties 
and loyal to obligations to support party 
leadership, and above all serve the inter- 
ests of the Nation and the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Nation has lost a sagacious and 
dedicated statesman, the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the city of Philade'phia its 
most powerful leader and influential 
Congressman, and the Congress of the 
United States a colleague admired and 
loved by his fellow Congressmen. 

The Illinois delegation extends to his 
lovely wife Mary and his children, Wil- 
liam, Mary, Anne, Michael, Dennis, and 
Patrick, our heartfelt condolences in 
their great sadness, and join them in 
prayers for God’s blessing that He grant 
to him rest in the sacred acres of His 
eternal mansions. 

Mr.SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
GREEN has been my friend, and I have 
always held him in high regard and deep 
respect. We were members of opposite 
political faiths, but in our activities on 
the same committee he was most helpful 
to me. His sincerity of purpose and 
warm personality immediately instilled 
confidence, and my respect for him in- 
creased with my daily association with 
him in our committee work. 

BILL. was a brilliant political leader, 
and was obviously successful in his ef- 
forts to organize large groups of people. 
Several times I told him that to my 
thinking he was the most successful sales 
manager in our State of Pennsylvania. 
He was rewarded for his fine sense of 
organization management by the huge 
majorities which Philadelphia delivered 
to his political friends. 

More importantly, however, BILL 
GREEN was a warm and sincere person 
who happily reciprocated any gesture of 
kindness and thoughtfulness. He was 
keenly attuned to the wants and needs 
of the people, and his concern and efforts 
in behalf of all segments of our society 
were an indication of his deep humanity. 

The Congress is going to miss the fine 
contribution which BILL Green has made 
in increasing measure here in Washing- 
ton. And I am going to miss a friend 
who was always kind and considerate 
to me, and who was a tremendous help 
to me when I was the freshman member 
of our committee. He was a “grand 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join with the many others who regret 
the death of our colleague, WILLIAM J. 
GREEN. 

I have known BILL Green for many 
years, and although we always were on 
opposite sides of the aisle politically, I 
had a high regard for him. I feel sure 
that he did his best to serve the people 
of his district during his long service 
in the Congress and that he will be 
missed by them. His wife and family 
have my sincere sympathy. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
in sorrow today to pay tribute to the 
memory of one who has worked and lived 
among us for many years, but who passed 
away last month. 

WILLIAM GREEN was a Representative 
for many years from a district in Phila- 
delphia, which was adjacent to my own 
district, and I grew to know our colleague 
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very well during the years that I have 
served in this august body. He and I 
were from different parties, and had dif- 
ferent points of view on many issues. 
However, I never found a man who had 
a warmer sense of friendship than BT 
GREEN, nor one who was willing to go 
more out of his way for his friends than 
our former colleague. 

BILL GREEN always met everyone with 
a cheerful smile and a warm and friendly 
greeting. He was an engaging person- 
ality. He was a most distinguished 
Member, and we shall miss him in his 
accustomed place and seat in our midst, 
His district, State, and Nation have lost 
an outstanding Representative, and we, 
in the Congress, a warm friend. I wish 
to convey to the members of his family 
my sincere expression of sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, long 
before I came to Congress the name BILL 
GREEN was a byword in Pennsylvania. 
Those of us in public life had recognized 
that name for many years. Prior to 
coming to this body I had never had the 
privilege of meeting BILL. 

Not all Pennsylvanians agreed with his 
political philosophy but we did admire 
and respect him as a man. 

An incident during our last guberna- 
torial election comes to mind. A teller 
vote was in progress. Pennsylvanians 
generally occupy seats on or near the 
center aisle. It was routine with BILL 
to stop and talk. On this particular oc- 
casion, as we spoke, I said: 

Bmx, come November we are going to help 
prove to the people of Pennsylvania how 
right you were when you said Dilworth can't 
win. 


I can still picture that coy smile as he 
walked away, with not one word in re- 
sponse. 

He had a great capacity for friendship 
and was devoted to those he served. 

None of us are indispensable. BILL 
GREEN was not. The world will go on 
but those of us who served with him will 
miss BILL GREEN in the Halls of Congress. 

I extend sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Green and the children. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I rise to pay re- 
spects to our departed friend and col- 
league, WILLIAM J. GREEN. 

WILLIAM GREEN was a man of great 
integrity, sincerity of purpose, and 
loyalty to his friends. While we served 
on different sides of the political aisle 
and did not always agree on the problems 
which came before the House, I had the 
greatest admiration for the integrity of 
WILLIAM GREEN. He will be missed on 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
in this House and by his constituents. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to the 
members of his beloved family. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sad heart that I pay tribute to the 
memory of our late departed friend and 
colleague, BILL GREEN. We were as- 
sociated closely in the House and, more 
recently, as fellow members on the Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means. 

The passing of BILL GREEN is a genuine 
and real loss to his district, his State, 
and to the entire Nation. In particular, 
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we experience a loss on the Committee 
on Ways and Means because of the 
varied attributes and abilities which he 
brought to our work. BILL GREEN was a 
man of great personal charm and out- 
standing ability. His work on the com- 
mittee was thoughtful and involved 
many contributions in the public interest. 
Toward the legislation which he 
espoused, he did so with sincerity, with 
vigor, and with effectiveness. In a like 
manner, when he opposed legislation he 
did so with the same attributes. I know 
of no better monument to a man’s mem- 
ory than to say that he fought hard for 
those things in which he believed. 

Since BILL GREEN became a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that 
committee has reported many bills some 
provision of which bears his imprint. 
These legislative endeavors will long out- 
live what we can say or do here today. 

We will miss BILL GREEN in our com- 
mittee work; we will miss his personal 
friendship and his great charm; his 
district, State, and Nation will miss his 
leadership in the years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to Mrs. Green 
and to his family sincere and deep 
condolences. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a very heavy heart that I arise to- 
day to pay tribute to a distinguished 
Member of Congress and an old friend, 
the late WILLIAM JOSEPH GREEN, JR., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I knew BILL GREEN from his arrival in 
the House in January of 1945 until his 
untimely death. I know him as an able 
legislator and outstanding political 
leader and a fine human being. BILL 
GREEN contributed much to the prestige 
of the House and to his home city of 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a leader in the true sense 
of the word. He was a warm and under- 
standing individual. He had the ability 
to grasp the problems with which he 
was faced and to utilize the many abili- 
ties with which he was endowed to han- 
dle these problems. 

He was a man in every sense of the 
word. The Congress will miss him; 
Pennsylvania will miss him; and his 
own Democratic Party will, indeed, miss 
him. I will miss him personally and 
I extend to Mrs. Green and his family, 
on behalf of Mrs. Buckley and myself, 
our deepest sympathy on his passing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our colleague, BILL GREEN, has 
saddened the hearts of all Members of 
Congress who were fortunate enough to 
enjoy his close friendship. 

He made an outstanding record during 
his eight terms of service in the National 
House of Representatives. He possessed 
outstanding qualities as a legislator and 
as a worker in behalf of the Democratic 
Party in Philadelphia and the State of 
Pennsylvania. During his political lead- 
ership in Philadelphia, the Democratic 
Party rose to a success never enjoyed be- 
fore in the history of that large city 
famed over the years for its Republican 
city administrations. 

As a leader of the party in that city, 
all groups and factions followed him be- 
cause of his personality, fairness, and 
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ability to serve and represent all the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia. 

Congressman GREEN’s passing is not 
only a loss to his congressional district, 
city, and State, but also a loss to the 
Nation. He has made a great contribu- 
tion toward supporting legislation which 
is so necessary for the economy and pros- 
perity of our Nation and future peace. 

I extend to his wife and family my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
loss of Congressman WILLIAM GREEN is a 
tragic one, both for his native State of 
Pennsylvania and for the Nation. 

One of the ablest political leaders in 
the House, our colleague from Philadel- 
phia was an influential member of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means, 
and a powerful force in the party to 
which he belonged. 

Vigorous, outspoken, and fearless, he 
was a stout supporter of progressive leg- 
islation in many fields of congressional 
action. 

It was a privilege and a pleasure to 
serve with him for nearly 12 years in 
the House, and he will be sorely missed. 

To the Green family, and especially to 
Mrs. Green and their children, I want to 
express our family’s deepest sympathy 
in their great loss. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to join with my colleagues today 
in paying tribute to our departed friend 
and Member, WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., a 
distinguished Representative of the 
Fifth District of Pennsylvania. 

His mark upon the Congress and the 
country is illustrious and lasting. 

Here in the House throughout our life- 
time we have a cherished memory. The 
southeast corner of this Chamber was 
and will be known as “BILL GREEN’s 
corner.” There he gave freely of his wise 
counsel; his warm and ready wit; his 
depth of insight; and his loyalty and 
love of politics and man. 

BILL GREEN not only had a corner of 
the House which was his very own, he 
had a corner on many more of the values 
of life. 

Through his ability and leadership 
our late President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy was brought to the fore and aided 
on his path to the Presidency. 

BILL GREEN’s task was to go through- 
out the country and tell us how he did 
it and how our party did it in Philadel- 
phia. We gained as a Nation from his 
experience and his talent. 

BILL GREEN had a corner also on the 
understanding of true democracy. He 
was false to no one and a favorite to all. 
He loved his God, his country, and his 
family. He never lost sight of the goal 
of perfection. 

It has been said that true perfection 
of a man is his son. It has been my 
honor and fortune to know the family 
and children of WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
Happily his great qualities are truly en- 
dowed to those children. They refiect 
his devotion, his great intelligence, his 
spirit, and his courage. 

I know that throughout all the days 
of my life whenever I pass through this 
Chamber I shall never forget the man 
who presided over “BILL GREEN'S cor- 
ner” of this House. 
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I truly hope that in my days of serv- 
ice in this body I can make some part of 
a similar contribution to that which he 
made on the great Committee on Ways 
and Means; as a National, State, and 
city leader of his party; as a veteran 
soldier of his country; and in the role 
he loved best—a true and gifted Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our late 
colleague and warm personal friend BILL 
GREEN will be keenly missed here in the 
House of Representatives. 

We knew him as a man of utter loyal- 
ty to the highest principles of our demo- 
cratic society, of unflagging pursuit of 
our most worthy national goals and of 
abiding compassion for the poor and the 
downtrodden. 

It will require extra effort on the part 
of each of us remaining to try to fill the 
void in our ranks left by the death of 
this exceptional leader and I am confi- 
dent that in the memory of BILL GREEN 
we will make this extra effort. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I can 
but echo the many fine words of tribute 
paid our departed colleague, WILLIAM J. 
GREEN. 

BILL GREEN and I came into the Con- 
gress together in 1944. Our backgrounds, 
our districts, and our interests were very 
similar and it was only natural that we 
should become friends as freshmen. We 
came into the Congress together and, 2 
years later, we went out the same way. 
In 1948, BILL Green and I came back to 
Washington and were good friends from 
that time on. 

I do not believe that we, as Members 
of Congress, could have asked for a more 
able colleague nor that-our elective sys- 
tem could have developed a more skilled 
political craftsman than BILL GREEN. 

Coming from a large eastern city, I 
recognize as well as anyone the tre- 
mendous job that BILL Green did in 
Philadelphia. He stood out as a leader, 
a mediator, and a binder of political 
wounds. There are few tasks more dif- 
ficult than molding a strong representa- 
tive party unit from the diverse ele- 
ments of a great American city, but BILL 
Green did it. In his hands, political 
organization became a fine art. 

BILL Green worked diligently for his 
country, his constituents, and his polit- 
ical beliefs. His loss is felt deeply, but 
his legacy has enriched us all. 

To his country he gave 20 years of 
dedicated public service. His tireless ef- 
forts have left their mark on his be- 
loved Philadelphia and his warm friend- 
ship has left its mark in all our hearts. 
I am grateful for the privilege of paying 
deserved tribute to his memory. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues today in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of BILL GREEN. 

He was a real personal friend and one 
who was sound in his thinking and al- 
ways had the interests of our country 
foremost in his mind. His contributions 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
on which committee I had the privilege 
of sitting next to him, were many and 
constructive. 

He was truly a great American and this 
Congress can ill afford to lose the services 
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of people of the quality and character of 
BILL GREEN. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
devoted family and his friends, who were 
legion. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to call BILL Green “friend” in 
his lifetime. WILLIAM J. GREEN was 
strong and steadfast. He was depend- 
able and just. He was a leader who be- 
lieved in binding up wounds and chart- 
ing a course that led to great objectives. 

BILL GREEN had great ability as a po- 
litical leader. He was a great organizer, 
an inspirer of confidence. His people 
loved him and he loved them. 

I shall miss my departed friend very 
much. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I never knew a finer gentleman than BILL 
GREEN. He seemed to me to possess all 
the qualities of nobility. I never talked 
with him, even though the conversations 
were brief and of passing moment, that I 
did not leave his presence with an en- 
riching lift of spirits. It is difficult for 
me to realize that he is gone. I shall 
miss him very, very much, his quiet smile, 
his sweet gentleness, his big heart and 
his massive intellect. He was one of the 
truly great Americans of our times, and 
he was deeply beloved by his colleagues 
in the Congress regardless of party. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM J. GREEN brought to 
the U.S. House of Representatives a 
personality which expressed the joy and 
fullness of life and the reasons for hap- 
piness. 

I did not know him intimately, and I 
would have liked to, but like many others 
here, I counted him as a friend. I know 
on one occasion particularly when I asked 
him to help me in a matter, he respond- 
ed quickly, happily, and effectively. 

To those of us who served with him he 
always presented a picture of happiness 
in his service and proud of his fellow 
man. He had a rare wit, an intense loy- 
alty, a natural ability for leadership, and 
the stern application for the necessity of 
discipline in political circles. 

We will all miss him. Mrs. Hemphill 
and I extend to his family our deepest 
and continuing sympathy. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our colleague WILLIAM GREEN 
came as a shock to all of us. I had heard 
of his illness but naturally hoped that 
his recovery would be rapid. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I extend to Mrs, 
Green and the family our sympathy in 
their time of sorrow. However, I am 
sure they are comforted to some degree 
with the realization that he left behind 
a well-deserved reputation as an effec- 
tive Member of Congress, an outstand- 
ing party leader, and a man appreciated 
as a warm friend. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, my duty 
today is a sad one—saying farewell to 
an old and dear friend, a colleague of 
surpassing dedication and ability, one 
whose like we shall not see again in this 
House for many a day—our beloved BILL 
GREEN. 

My mind goes back today to my years 
of service beside him in this House as 
we all wrestled with the perplexing prob- 
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lem of how to maintain peace abroad and 
public progress at home. More particu- 
larly do I remember the years when BILL 
and I sat together on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, studying and worry- 
ing over taxes, tariffs, social security, 
welfare, and a hundred other complex 
problems of our society. 

Then there was the BILL Green of the 
political hustings—one of the greatest 
masters of the political art in our times. 
Here was a man who left an indelible 
mark of progress and good government 
on the old city of Philadelphia. More 
than that, through his successful politi- 
cal efforts, the entire State of Pennsyl- 
vania was given progressive, forward- 
looking modern government such as it 
had not known for generations. 

I like best to remember BILL GREEN, 
the warm, wonderful, quietly humorous, 
always loyal friend, a friend in whose 
company you eternally reveled and whose 
trust you gladly reciprocated. 

There was BILL Green, the wonderful 
husband and companion and teacher of 
six fine children. 

In whatever capacity you found BILL 
GREEN, whether helping to solve great 
national problems, or winning a tough 
election, or loving his children, he always 
had the same fine basic qualities. 

Commonsense, great energy, the abil- 
ity to think clearly, a determination to 
do a good job, dedication to public serv- 
ice, loyalty, warmth, and courage. It 
is a tragedy for his loved ones and friends 
that he was cut down at so young an age 
when he might have been expected to en- 
joy many more years of life, but it is also 
a terrible tragedy for his fellow Ameri- 
cans in Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, 
and all over this country who would have 
benefited so greatly from his continued 
service. 

BILL GREEN left a great mark upon his 
times and upon his country. 

Though words are small consolation, I 
would say to his lovely widow and his sor- 
rowing children, “To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die at all.” 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, as 1963 
drew to its close the shadow of death 
grew large over the land, enveloping 
those of our leaders whom we had grown 
to love. Our grief, caused by the un- 
speakable deed in Dallas, had barely sub- 
sided when it was stirred anew by the 
loss of two more men, our colleagues, 
who had, like ourselves, given of their 
labor to the service of the Nation in these 
legislative halls. 

Fate decreed that the man whose ef- 
forts helped in no small way to elect the 
assassinated President, was himself 
stricken with a fatal illness while pre- 
paring to pay his last respects to another 
outstanding legislator. 

And thus WILLIAM JOSEPH GREEN was 
taken from us at the untimely age of 53, 
4 days before Christmas, 2 weeks after 
his seizure which he suffered enroute to 
the funeral of Herbert Lehman, the dis- 
tinguished former Senator from the 
State of New York. 

Congressman GREEN was known as a 
party disciplinarian. He was a politician 
who played the game with intelligence 
and skill. His political education began 
before he could vote with his absorption 
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into the intricacies of neighborhood pol- 
itics. He was a superb student as the 
opening years of the last decade would 
demonstrate. 

He himself was of humble origins, but 
he was able to work with all social strata, 
and together they built a Democratic or- 
ganization that overturned 68 years of 
Republican rule in Philadelphia. Since 
1951 the City of Brotherly Love has re- 
mained in Democratic hands. 

Congressman GREEN knew that the 
victorious stateman owes his success to 
party discipline as much as to personal 
appeal, glamour, or eloquence. In 1960 
he put his sense of discipline to work on 
behalf of John F. Kennedy, and the late 
President credited WILLIAM GREEN with 
helping him to carry Philadelphia and 
ultimately the vitally important State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Discipline and devotion to duty were 
practiced proudly and faithfully by Brit 
Green. I had the privilege of observing 
these characteristics while serving with 
him on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Though diligent and disciplined, 
he was a kind and considerate father to 
his four sons and two daughters. His 
strict discipline did not dull his sharp 
tongue or keen sense of humor. 

I know I speak for my fellow members 
on the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee when I extend to the wife and family 
of WILLIAM GREEN our deepest and most 
sincere and heartfelt condolences. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to join my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives in 
paying respect to our late esteemed col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
JR.. the esteemed gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I keenly feel the sadness of 
his passing because of the fact that ‘he 
not only had friends but was a friend. 

His untiring and effective leadership 
was not only recognized by his constitu- 
ency, for they expressed their confidence 
in him by electing him to the House of 
Representatives in the 81st Congress and 
subsequently to every Congress to the 
present one, but also by the Nation for 
he was dedicated to assist Mr. Average 
American and he fulfilled his promises. 
He was firm in his convictions but his 
warmth and understanding were out- 
standing qualities of his character which 
gained him the respect of those who be- 
lieved in him as well as those who op- 
posed his convictions. This is indeed 
the mark of a great man and one who 
will be long remembered. 

We will miss his guidance in this 
body for he was an outstanding legis- 
lator but most of all we will miss his 
smile and friendlines which can never 
be replaced. Surely the House has lost 
a valuable Member and my sympathies 
go out to his loved ones. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it had 
been my good fortune to get to know 
BILL GREEN many years before I came to 
Congress. After I joined him as one of 
our colleagues I had the opportunity of 
cementing that friendship. 

He was a warm and a kind man, able, 
honest, and honorable. His word was his 
bond. He was indeed a leader among 
men. Problems were never too big or too 
small. They were all matters requiring 
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solution and he always did what he could 
to help all those who needed his help. 

With a full heart I join our colleagues 
in extending to his bereaved widow and 
family heartfelt condolences with the 
prayer that his memory may be for a 
blessing forever. . 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a great tragedy that our friend, BILL 
Green, should have been taken from us 
at such an early age. 

WILLIAM JOSEPH GREEN, JR., Repre- 
sentative in Congress for the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, was not only an 
outstanding legislator—he was also one 
of the foremost political leaders in the 
United States. He served as a construc- 
tive and informed member of the vital 
Committee on Ways and Means and, in 
this capacity, he made a great contribu- 
tion to the economic progress of the 
United States. His public contribution 
was not confined to this area, however. 
In the field of local municipal politics in 
Philadelphia, BILL Green was preemi- 
nent, and his willingess to participate in 
this demanding and wearisome task 
should provide a model for every one of 
us who are beneficiaries of the operations 
of our democratic society. BILE Green, 
in his life, demonstrated eloquently his 
willingness to accept the burdens as well 
as the benefits of our American system. 

These public achievements are not the 
only monuments that BILL Green has 
left behind. Perhaps the outstanding 
one is his remarkable family. No one 
who has met his delightful wife, Mary, 
and his children can be unaware of the 
wholesome and lasting influence that 
BILL. Green had upon this outstanding 
family group. 

It was a privilege to be a friend of BILL 
GREEN, and I speak with confidence when 
I say that his memory will live long in 
the hearts of the people of Pennsylvania 
and his friends here in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve on the Committee of 
Ways and Means with BILL Green. I 
came to know him and love him as a 
loyal friend and a great American. He 
had a great capacity for leadership based 
on a deep kinship with people, an under- 
standing of their problems and an un- 
erring judgment as to how best to obtain 
political action to help resolve those 
problems. BILL Green left his mark on 
gur times. In his own quiet way he 
marshaled the support that cast the de- 
cisive margin to elect councilmen, Gov- 
ernors, and Presidents. 

We will miss BILL Green, not just be- 
cause of his great political ability but 
because of his warmth and understand- 
ing as a great human being. I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Green 
and his family. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
very great sadness that I rise to pay 
tribute today to my departed friend and 
colleague, WILLIAM J. GREEN. I was not 
prepared for the shock of the news of 
his untimely death. Only a few days 
before I had written to him at the hos- 
pital telling him how much we missed 
him here and wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 


Seven short months ago, BILL GREEN 
stood in this Chamber and said the fol- 
lowing words in eulogy of his departed 
Pennsylvania colleague, Francis Walter: 

Mr. Speaker, in this Chamber today a place 
is vacant, a strong voice is stilled, because 
an extraordinary man has just passed from 
our midst. 


We can apply these same words to 
this wonderful man who spoke them. 
Mr. Speaker, another extraordinary man 
has passed from our midst. 

BILL GREEN was one of my closest 
friends in the House. His office was just 
two doors from my own. He often came 
in to visit me at the end of the day, and 
we often had dinner together. I learned 
a great deal from this warm, friendly 
man. While I feel deprived by his death, 
I also feel enriched by his living. I will 
always cherish our friendship and the 
pleasant hours we spent together. 

His congressional district has lost a 
distinguished and capable Representa- 
tive, the Democratic Party has lost an 
able leader, the country has lost a great 
American, and I have lost one of the 
finest friends I ever had. 

My deep sympathy is extended to Mrs. 
Green and the children. They are in 
my prayers during this time of sorrow. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as it will 
for each of us one day, the bell has tolled 
for “BILLY” Green. And we here mourn 
him—we mourn his passing and his loss. 
For we have lost a friend and colleague 
and our country has lost a faithful and 
good servant. 

We mourn his going forever from this 
scene which he loved so well, from the 
arena in which he fought so well, for 
the ideas and ideals in which he believed 
so deeply and so dearly. And, the people 
for whom he spoke, whose causes he 
championed—to whom he gave his last 
full measure of devotion—echo our grief 
in mourning the loss of their friend and 
their champion, their Congressman 
WILLIAM J. GREEN. 

I read somewhere that “we are rich 
only in what we give; we are poor in 
what we refuse and keep.” By this 
standard, BL GREEN was rich, indeed, 
for he gave so much—and so much of 
himself 


BILL Green will not pass this way 
again but the legacy of his good deeds 
and of his good works will live long in 
our memory. 

I extend to Mrs. Green and to the 
members of his family my deep and 
sincere sympathy. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, BILL GREEN 
was one of the most effective members 
of the informal] textile group. It was on 
this committee that I grew to know in- 
timately and love BILL Green. We had 
many conferences at the Cabinet level 
and with the President. BILL Green 
always kept uppermost in mind the wel- 
fare of the workers whose jobs were 
threatened by excessive and unfair im- 
ports. BILL GREEN made a great con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Nation 
when the international textile agree- 
ments were culminated. 

BILL GREEN was a great Democrat, a 
highly successful political leader, and 
powerful in the high councils of the 
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Democratic Party. He contributed as 
much to the election of the National 
Democratic ticket in 1960 as any one 
American. 

BILL GREEN was a great national 
figure—forthright, courageous, and loyal. 
He was a great American. He was a 
devoted father and husband. Those of 
us who worked with him so closely were 
deeply shocked by his untimely passing. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in my very deepest 
sympathy to his lovely wife and wonder- 
ful family. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
paying respect to the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM GREEN, a valuable Member of the 
House of Representatives who died last 
month. 

BILL GREEN, as we all affectionately 
knew him, was a man of great ability, of 
strong character, and with a most pleas- 
ant personality. He was known as a 
leader of his party, not only in his home 
city, but throughout the State and the 
Nation. He played a leading role in 
Democratic victories in his city and in 
successful State and national cam- 
paigns. 

It was my pleasure to be closely asso- 
ciated with him in activities in the House 
of Representatives and as a personal 
friend.. He was a strong Democrat, but 
he had a host of friends on both sides 
of the aisle. 

He was a close friend of our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. The support 
given to the President by Congressman 
GREEN and the Democratic organization 
he headed in Philadelphia was an im- 
portant factor in President Kennedy’s 
success in carrying Pennsylvania and 
the Nation in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins with me in express- 
ing deepest sympathy to Mr. GREEN’s 
loving and devoted wife and children. 
May they find some comfort in knowing 
that so many folks in all walks of life 
share their sorrow and their great loss. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation, this body, and the State of 
Pennsylvania has lost a fine public serv- 
ant with the passing our our late dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM J. GREEN. He was, as 
well, a warm friend to me. 

I greatly admired BILL Green’s sound 
political judgment and his enthusiastic 
dedication to the work at hand. As a 
result of his extraordinary talent for or- 
ganization, the late President Kennedy 
carried the State of Pennsylvania in the 
1960 election, without which he would 
not have been President of the United 
States. 

I shall recall with much pleasure the 
hours I spent with Congressman GREEN, 
here in Washington and in Philadelphia. 
He will be greatly missed, and we shall 
think of him often in the days and years 
to come. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sorrow at the sudden and untimely 
passing of our esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM J. GREEN. 

It was indeed a privilege to serve with 
him these many years in the House of 
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Representatives. He was a man who 
served his district, his home city of 
Philadelphia, his State of Pennsylvania, 
and our Nation with ability and distinc- 
tion. 

BILL GREEN was a Man who knew pow- 
er and used it for what he believed were 
good purposes. His death has left a void 
that will not soon be filled. 

How well I remember the many times 
that he offered his counsel and advice on 
legislative matters tome. From his vast 
store of knowledge about the House of 
Representatives, he drew words of pru- 
dence and wisdom. 

Today, remembering those times, it be- 
comes all the more clear how much BILL 
GREEN will be missed here. His death 
also.inflicts a heavy loss on his family 
and his many friends in Pennsylvania 
and throughout the United States. 

Congressman GREEN was an able and 
accomplished legislator. He served his 
God through his family and his work, 
and his fellow men through his legislative 
and personal endeavors. He has left an 
indelible imprint on the record of Con- 
gress, and on all those who came in con- 
tact with him. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his wife and children. May 
they derive some consolation from the 
thought that we all share in their deep 
grief. 

Mr. GRAY. My Speaker, when I came 
to Congress in January of 1955 one of the 
first people to greet me with a warm 
smile and friendly handshake was BILL 
Green. From that day until the sad 
hour of his untimely death we were very 
close friends. Mr. Speaker, BILL Green 
was the type of man that had a great 
following because he was a natural born 
leader. He believed in people. He be- 
lieved in helping his fellow man. To now 
be taken from us in the prime of his life 
is beyond comprehension. The people of 
Pennsylvania have lost a great servant, 
the Congress has lost a great Member, 
and I have lost a great friend. I want to 
join those who have preceded me in say- 
ing we shall miss him very much and to 
extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
wonderful family. I know they will re- 
ceive comfort in the fact that this kind 
husband and father was so well loved by 


so many. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in their expression of 
great personal loss on the death of our 
good and dear friend, WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
Jr. All who knew him were deeply 
shocked at his untimely passing. 

Not only were BILL and I colleagues 
in the Congress, but we were personal 
friends. For the past 6 years we have 
many times traveled together back and 
forth from my district, as BL and his 
family had a summer home at Longport, 
N.J., which is adjacent to my own town 
of Margate. I enjoyed his company im- 
mensely, as he had a dry sense of humor, 
a nice smile, and a characteristic willing- 
ness to listen in a quiet way, which en- 
deared him to all who came in contact 
with him. He had a rare capacity for 
friendship, which is not often found, 
which is evidenced by the affection and 
esteem in which he was held by all the 
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Members on both sides of the aisle. He 
served with competency and zeal, and 
fulfilled his responsibility to his con- 
stituents with a real spirit of dedica- 
tion. BILL Green was indeed & capable 
Congressman, a fine friend, and a loving 
husband and father. His family can 
take pride in his splendid record of un- 
selfish patriotic service and his devotion 
to duty. His passing leaves a great void 
in the hearts of his countless friends and 
I personally will sorely miss his friend- 
ship and our close association. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his wife and family in their great loss 
and it is my prayer that their knowledge 
of the fact that so many of us will also 
miss him, will aid them in the days ahead 
to bravely carry their burden. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of Representative WILLIAM 
J. Green of Pennsylvania, was a great 
loss to the people of that State, especially 
to those of its Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict whom he served so well for nearly 
18 years as a Member of this House. He 
is mourned as a friend and as a dedicated 
public servant. 

His colleagues, you and I, will miss 
him for we, perhaps even more so than 
his constituents, recognized his legisla- 
tive ability, his dedication to the cause 
of sound democratic government and his 
political leadership. As we respected 
him for his ability and his accomplish- 
ments, we treasured his friendship 
which knew no political boundaries. 

If we were to search for a single deed 
or characteristic that stood out and 
would perhaps be worthy of special note 
on this occasion, our search would be 
in vain for his accomplishments were 
many and he was a composite of great 
talents, good character, strength, and 
kindness. He was an able political lead- 
er, perhaps one of the most accomplished 
of this era. He recognized that politics 
was the cornerstone of sound free gov- 
ernment to which he contributed so 
much in his nine terms in the Congress. 
He was a good citizen, as is attested to 
by his many contributions to the civic 
and community accomplishments of his 
native city. He was a loving and much 
loved father and husband. 

We shall long remember BILL GREEN 
for what he was—outstanding political 
leader, a knowledgeable and dedicated 
legislator, a good citizen, and above all 
else to us, a kind and understanding 
friend. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of my good friend and able colleague, 
WILLIAM J. Green, of Pennsylvania, has 
saddened me greatly. He was in the 
prime of life. His passing was most un- 
timely. BILL GREEN was a good friend of 
mine of long standing. We differed rad- 
ically in our political beliefs but we 
shared a deep love for the State of Penn- 
Sylvania and a desire to do everything 
we could for its benefit. Political dis- 
agreements never marred our friendship. 
On many occasions, Bill helped me with 
problems connected with the 16th Dis- 
trict. He was particularly helpful a 
few years ago when the Air Force was 
considering moving the petroleum sec- 
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tion from the Olmstead Air Force Base 
at Middletown to Washington. There 
was a big argument on this. BILL worked 
wholeheartedly with me. He helped a 
lot in making my efforts to retain the pe- 
troleum section successful—even writ- 
ing a long, strong letter to President 
Kennedy on the subject. This was only 
one instance of many. Occasionally I 
was able to give him a hand with matters 
of benefit to Philadelphia. I will miss 
him. With his great ability, friendliness, 
and charm, it is most unfortunate for his 
congressional district, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Nation, that he no 
longer is with us. His countless friends 
will mourn him. 

This has been a sad year for the State 
of Pennsylvania. We have lost influence 
in the Congress through the loss of Bill 
Green, Francis Walter, and Leon Gavin, 
all of whom occupied key positions in 
Congress through their seniority, ability, 
and hard work. 

My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. 
Green and Bitu’s family in this time of 
sorrow. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my deep regret and sorrow at 
the sudden and untimely passing of our 
late colleague from Pennsylvania, BILL 
GREEN. 

To me WILLIAM J. GREEN will be re- 
membered in history for one thing more 
than any other, and that is for his cou- 
rageous and dogged support of the can- 
didacy of John F. Kennedy for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Largely as a 
result of the energetic and devoted work 
of BILL Green the great delegation from 
Pennsylvania swung to support John F. 
Kennedy on the eve of the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention, thereby virtually as- 
suring his nomination on the first ballot 
at Los Angeles. No one worked harder 
in the subsequent campaign to elect Jack 
Kennedy President than BILL GREEN. 
And once Jack Kennedy became Presi- 
dent there was no more loyal or enthusi- 
astic supporter of the great President in 
the House than BILL Green. And that 
support, as we all know in this House, ex- 
tended far beyond BILL Green’s own vote 
or his own voice. B's friends in this 
House were legion and when he made 
up his mind to support President Ken- 
nedy on some crucial issue you could 
always count on BI GREEN swinging 
into line behind the programs of the New 
Frontier a very influential segment of 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, we still mourn the un- 
timely death of our late President, and 
we have felt the shock which his death 
inevitably inflicted upon the great pro- 
grams of accomplishment and achieve- 
ment to which he had summoned this 
country. When the history of the Ken- 
nedy administration is written, Mr. 
Speaker, the name of WILLIAM J. GREEN 
will surely be written high on the roster 
of those who made this bright new era 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, we can be proud that 
President Johnson has picked up the 
reins of leadership so effectively and 
is carrying on the Kennedy program so 
brilliantly toward achievement. But all 
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of us are the poorer and the sadder to- 
day because BILL Green has gone, be- 
cause his infectious smile and his tire- 
less energy will now be missing in this 
body, and because his great heart and 
his broad infiuence will also be missing 
in support of our new President as he 
carries on the great American program 
which BILL Green himself had so much 
of a hand in getting started. 

To Mrs. Green and to her family Mrs. 
Stratton and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the pontifical mass celebrated 
by Archbishop Krol of the city of Phila- 
delphia Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul 
in commemoration of the death at the 
funeral of Congressman WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, JR., was held on the 24th day of 
December 1963. His excellency, Arch- 
bishop Krol, gave the eulogy during 
the religious ceremonies, touching upon 
the distinguished career of his intimate 
friend, Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
Jr.—both as to his political activity and 
as a Catholic father and citizen. It is 
with a deep sense of humility that I pre- 
sent for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Memorable and prophetic words bril- 
liantly rendered on that sacred day— 
given before a distinguished group of 
citizens and officials of the Nation, the 
city of Philadelphia and the State of 
Pennsylvania, including the President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, May- 
or James H. J. Tate and his cabinet, and 
Lieutenant Governor Shaffer, and Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, city, State, 
and Federal judiciary, and other officials. 

The eulogy follows: 


PRAYERFUL REFLECTIONS AT THE FUNERAL OF 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


Death has brought us together in this 
cathedral on the vigil of Christmas. Mourn- 
fully, we pay final tribute to the memory 
of WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., and pray for the 
happy repose of his immortal soul, as we 
lay his mortal remains to rest. The solemn 
strains and prayers of the Requiem Mass, 
console us and strengthen our humble sub- 
mission to the inscrutable decree of God, 
which summoned him who was so loved and 
revered as a husband, father, public servant 
and friend. 

There is no irreconcilable discord between 
birth and death; between the joy which at- 
tends the commemoration of Christ’s birth, 
and the sorrow which attends the funeral of 
a dear one. I speak, not only from profound 
religious convictions, but also from per- 
sonal experience. Five years ago this very 
day and this very hour, I offered a similar 
service at the funeral of my own father. 

Christian joy and hope does not exist in 
a vacuum. Christian optimism is not an 
indefectible comfort which suppresses the 
tragic realities of life. Our joy derives from 
the hope of the victory that transcends all 
sorrow and tragedy; a victory in which we 
pass beyond sorrow and tragedy to glory 
with Christ crucified and Christ risen. 

The annual preparation for the observance 
of the feast of Christ’s birth, in the season 
of advent, contains a curious telescoping of 
time, merging the past, with the present 
and with the future. We are called upon to 
prepare for a fitting observance of the histori- 
eal fact of Christ’s coming. We are called 
upon to give that historic fact a visible 
and meaningful effect in contemporary real- 
ity in our own lives, by accepting Christ into 
our hearts, and evincing his presence by 
a holiness of life. Finally, we are called 
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upon to prepare for the final coming of 
Christ in power and majesty as the judge 
of our every thought, word, and dead. 

Throughout advent and the Christmas 
season, the church focuses the light of faith 
upon the very meaning of life, of history, 
of man and of our own being. While en- 
couraging the traditional family joys, she 
points out the redemptive purposes of 
Christ’s coming as the true source of our 
joy. We rejoice because Christ the Saviour, 
through His death and resurrection, opened 
for us the gates of heaven. 

The Christmas holly may be viewed as a 
blood-spattered holly—with its red berries. 
In the midst of Christmas joys, the church 
on the day following Christmas observes the 
feast of St. Stephen—the first Christian to 
shed his blood as a martyr. Two days later 
the church observes the feast of the holy 
innocents, whose blood flowed freely in He- 
rod's vain attempt to kill the promised Sav- 
iour. With true Christian realism, the 
church blends the joys and sorrows of life, 
and directs us to the victory with Christ 
crucified and risen, which transcends all 
sorrow and tragedy. 

It is not my purpose to praise one who in 
life shunned words of praise. However as the 
shepherd of the flock of Christ in Philadel- 
phia, I find great comfort together with the 
family of the deceased in the pattern of life 
and of death of the deceased. He made a 
sincere effort to manifest in his life his ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s coming. He was a de- 
voted son, husband, and father. He was 
faithful to his trust as a representative of 
his people. In his last illness, with true 
Christian realism he prepared for the coming 
of Christ in judgment. 

Our burial prayers are as much for the 
comfort of the living as they are in supplica- 
tion for God’s mercy upon the dead. We ex- 
tend our prayerful condolences to his devoted 
wife, mother, and children, who have given 
ample evidence of their resignation to the 
will of God; of their acceptance of the death 
of a beloved husband and father as an act 
of God. We know that God will comfort and 
console them. 

We pray that the almightly and merciful 
Father will help them to bear their cross, 
and not to languish in fruitless and unavail- 
ing grief, but will direct them to the Chris- 
tian hope of victory which transcends all 
human sorrow and grief. 

May the immortal soul of WuLAn J. 
GREEN rest in peace. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
deeply grieved by the very sad news of 
the untimely passing of my dear, beloved 
friend, Representative WILLIAM GREEN, of 
Pennsylvania. 

For many years I served in the House 
with this great, outstanding leader of our 
democracy. He was a colleague of mine 
on the House Armed Services Committee, 
as well as in this great, deliberative body. 
He was outstanding in every respect and 
a dear, beloved friend. 

BILLY GREEN was a rare and unusually 
gifted public servant and leader. He was 
possessed of magnetic personality and 
amiable personal qualities. He was a 
man of intense loyalty to his friends and 
the many good causes to which he was 
pledged. 

He was a man of exceptional ability 
and keen awareness of the great prob- 
lems of our time, endowed with deep con- 
victions and firm resolute purpose, a 
great heart and a great mind, and a spe- 
cial, burning interest in the betterment 
and well-being of his fellow human 
beings. 

His career was brilliant, outstanding, 
and the great progress he made during 
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his life was predicated on his own natu- 
ral talents, high ambitions, hard, per- 
severing work and unflagging persistency 
in reaching his goals. He had a great 
gift for making sound, intelligent, judg- 
ments and decisions. 

Bitty GREEN was not only an out- 
standing Congressman, but also the ex- 
ceptionally successful political leader of 
his party in the great city of Philadel- 
phia. Only a virtual superman could 
have performed the duties of these two 
high callings as Congressman GREEN 
performed them. His many burdens and 
responsibilities which he so cheerfully 
accepted and so commendably dis- 
charged, made many heavy demands 
upon his time, his energy, his attention, 
and his physical resources. That he was 
able to accomplish as much as he did 
throughout his brilliant career is not 
only a great tribute to Congressman 
Green, but must give us all pause to 
wonder how he was able to perform his 
many duties and meet the many demands 
made upon him. He died a martyr to his 
distinguished public service. 

Notwithstanding his high positions, 
which he held with such becoming 
modesty, a quality that was part of his 
very nature, and the direct powers of 
leadership of a great, municipal political 
organization which he exercised with 
such commendable restraint, efficiency, 
eagerness, and dignity, Congressman 
GREEN never lost sight of the basic pur- 
poses of this great Government and the 
needs of those unable to help themselves. 

Instinctively humble, he was always 
approachable, available, and willing to 
go out of his way, even at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, to respond to the very 
many requests and demands of the peo- 
ple of the rank and file of his district 
and city. He was greatly beloved in the 
House for his innate modesty and loyalty 
to his friends. 

BILLY GREEN was a great patriot, a 
man who loved his country, and who 
was deeply devoted to promoting its best 
interests. His outstanding record in the 
Congress, his amiable personal qualities 
and his warm, loyal friendship will long 
be remembered in this distinguished 
body, where he had so many friends on 
both sides of the aisle. 

We are all greatly saddened by the 
loss of such a dear friend and distin- 
guished colleague. His passing has left 
a void in our midst that can never be 
filled. His memory will long remain 
with us. His peerless service here, his 
kindness, generosity, his good will and 
cooperative spirit will long continue to 
inspire us. 

My heart is deeply touched by the loss 
of a valued friend and admired colleague. 
His great district, city, and Nation are 
vastly the poorer for his passing because 
he has been taken from us while at the 
peak of his powers, with many great 
tasks and glorious victories for the peo- 
ple still ahead of him. With a deeply 
sorrowing heart, I join his bereaved 
family, friends, and district, in mourn- 
ing his loss, which is indeed irreparable 
for them as it is for us. I extend to them 
my deeply felt, most heartfelt sympathy 
in their sorrowful bereavement. I hope 
they may all be comforted in their sor- 
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row by the knowledge of BILLY’s essen- 
tial goodness and kindness and many 
fine qualities and achievements, so 
manifest to all. 

His great love and devotion to the 
ideals and values of America, his deep, 
religious faith and the knowledge of the 
high regard, esteem and affection in 
which he was held by all, will long keep 
his memory green. 

May he find rest and peace in his eter- 
nal reward. 

May the sainted Patrick he loved take 
him to his arms and may he dwell in the 
House of the Lord forever. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, this House 
of Representatives has not been the same 
since the departure from its Hall and 
from this life of our esteemed friend, the 
late Hon. WILLIAM J. Green, JR. As a 
dear friend and a valued colleague, he is 
sorely missed. 

Brit and I came to the Congress as 
freshmen Members together in 1945. I 
knew him well and admired him greatly. 
He was sincere, tolerant, lovable, and 
conscientious. He was devoted to the 
cause of good government and this moti- 
vated him to give of his best to his work 
for the people of his district, his State 
of Pennsylvania, and his Nation. His ef- 
forts here among us stand as a monu- 
mental record of achievement. 

It was always a pleasure to work with 
Brit GREEN and I count it among my 
life’s privileges to have known him and 
to have been associated with such an 
outstanding man. 

I pray that God's richest blessings may 
rest always with his sweet widow and his 
family. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


THE LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES ADDRESSED 
TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has per- 
formed a much needed service to all of 
humanity by clearing the air in his let- 
ter to Premier Khrushchev. 

The President made it clear that the 
United States under no circumstances 
would sacrifice any of the vital interests 
of the free world. He referred specifi- 
cally to the unification of Germany, in- 
tegrity of the Republic of China, and the 
maintenance of this Nation’s forces and 
bases abroad. 

President Johnson’s policies seek 
peace—and he has not equivocated in the 
slightest. But he does not seek surren- 
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der—and here again he has not equivo- 
cated in the slightest. 

Furthermore, the President made it 
clear that he preferred to talk in practi- 
cal terms rather than in the “fog lan- 
guage” that has characterized so many 
of the proposals that have come from the 
other side. 

I believe that the President has placed 
this Nation in the proper posture. It is 
a position of seeking every possible road 
toward honorable peace but not at any 
time weakening the ability of the free 
world to defend itself against aggression. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 
779 to amend the joint resolution of Jan- 
uary 28, 1948, relating to membership 
and participation by the United States 
in the South Pacific Commission, so as 
to authorize certain appropriations 
thereunder for the fiscal years 1964 and 
1965, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “1964” and insert 
“1965”. 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “1965” and insert 
“1966”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution of January 28, 1948, re- 
lating to membership and participation 
by the United States in the South Pacific 
Commission, so as to authorize certain 
appropriations thereunder for the fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE COAST 
GUARD OF COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Coast Guard of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may sit tomorrow, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of this week during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET MESSAGE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson today proposed his budget. It is 
a sound budget, entirely adequate while 
prudent. 

It is the budget of a strong America, 
able today to reduce its military expendi- 
tures. Yet it contains no sacrifice in our 
preparedness. 

It is the budget of a rich America, 
now entering its fourth year of economic 
expansion. Yet it concentrates on our 
citizens who have not shared in the gen- 
eral blessing. 

President Johnson has struck the right 
note for the American people. 

He proposes, as did President Kennedy, 
a strategic tax cut to enable our busi- 
nessmen and workingmen to carry for- 
ward our economic expansion. 

He proposes a war on poverty, to lift 
that forgotten fifth of our people out of 
their unfortunate conditions and to help 
them enter the viable sector of our so- 
ciety and economy. 

He proposes to cut the yearly deficit 
in half, to reduce Federal civilian em- 
ployment, and to halt our international 
imbalance of payments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a budget which 
5 be supported by the American peo- 
ple. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution, House Resolution 
592, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4879) to amend the Library Services Act to 
increase the Federal assistance for the im- 
provement of public libraries. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. Pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 592 
provides for consideration of H.R. 4879, 
which is a bill to amend the Library 
Services Act to increase Federal assist- 
ance for the improvement of public li- 
braries. The resolution provides an open 
rule, permitting amendments, and pro- 
vides for 1 hour of general debate. 

The public library today is one of our 
basic educational resources. Education 
in this rapidly changing world is now of 
necessity a lifelong process; hence, it is 
essential that good public library serv- 
ice be readily available to every citizen. 
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As a step toward helping to provide 
this necessary public library service for 


the Nation, in 1956 Congress passed the 


Library Services Act, of which I was a 
coauthor and sponsor with the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], au- 
thorizing a maximum of $7,500,000 a year 
for 5 years to assist the States and terri- 
tories in developing public library service 
in areas with less than 10,000 population. 
In 1960 Congress extended the act for an 
additional 5 years. Again I was author 


and sponsor of the bill extending the act. 


In 1961 there were still 18 million per- 
sons who had no-readily accessible pub- 
lic library service and 110 million more 
with access only to libraries which are 
inadequate according to minimum State 
standards. Such libraries frequently 
have only limited and outdated book col- 
lections, are ill housed and so under- 
' staffed that they can remain open for 
use only a few hours a week. 

Sixty million of the people with inade- 
quate libraries, and one and a half mil- 
lion with no public libraries at all, are 
in urban areas of the Nation not in- 
cluded in the present act. The propor- 
tion of our total population in urban 
centers is continuing to grow rapidly 
and many social and economic problems 
are accompanying this growth: illiter- 
acy, unemployment, delinquency, and 
cultural needs. These are problems 
5 58 good library service can help to 
solve. 

The inclusion of urban libraries in li- 
brary development projects will enable 
these libraries not only to strengthen 
their own library service but also to ex- 
tend these services more effectively and 
efficiently into rural areas through the 
organization of larger library systems. 

H.R. 4879 would amend the Library 
Services Act to include all of the people, 
not only those in rural areas, and also 
would provide for matching construction 
grants for public libraries. 

Minimum allotments to the States for 
public library services would be increased 
from $40,000 to $100,000 and from $10,000 
to $25,000 for the territories. Additional 
sums would be based on their relative 
population. Particular consideration 
would be given in State plans to the edu- 
cational needs of people of all ages, in- 
cluding students, for useful and readily 
accessible library services and materials. 

The act would also provide in title II 
matching grants to the States for con- 
structing public library buildings. Each 
State would be allotted $80,000 and each 
territory $20,000 plus additional sums 
based on their relative population. 

Funds authorized under title I would 
be increased from the present $7.5 to $25 
million for fiscal year 1964. Funds au- 
thorized under title II for construction 
would be $20 million for fiscal year 1964. 

In both cases, such sums as the Con- 
gress may determine would be author- 
ized for the following 2 years. 

This bill by amending the Library 
Services Act of 1956 would remove the re- 
strictive 10,000 population limitation and 
make all areas of the Nation eligible for 
the benefits; would increase the authori- 
zation for services from $7.5 to $25 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1964, and for such 


sums as the Congress may determine in 
each of the next 2 fiscal years; and would 
authorize $20 million for the construction 
of public libraries in the fiscal year 1964, 
and for such sums as the Congress may 
determine in each of the next 2 fiscal 
years. In this connection I should call 
attention to the fact that the companion 
bill, S. 2265 passed by the Senate on 
November 26, 1963, sets the authorization 
for services at $25 million, and for con- 
struction at $20 million for fiscal years 
1965 and 1966, respectively. In the case 
of both services and construction, the al- 
lotments to the States would be made on 
the basis of the ratio of the State’s pop- 
ulation to the total population of the 
United States; and the Federal funds 
would be matched by each State on the 
basis of relative per capita income to the 
average per capita income of the United 
States, the amounts varying among the 
States but with a maximum of 66 percent 
and a minimum of 33 percent. To pre- 
vent States from using Federal funds to 
replace State and local expenditures, a 
provision requires that the latter amount 
must not fall below those for fiscal year 
1964. 

Again, the population of the United 
States has increased enormously during 
the last decade, with a notable trend 
toward metropolitan areas and the 
rapid erasing of rural, suburban, and 
city lives. This growth and change has 
been accompanied by an ever-growing 
mobility of residents as a result of im- 
proved highways, expressways, and the 
beginnings of better mass local transpor- 
tation. 

In addition, people have been more 
educated and trained, and require a 
higher order of public library services 
and facilities. 

To perform effectively the needed 
services for its users, the modern public 
library must have not only suitable books 
in sufficient quantities and competent 
personnel, but also adequate physical fa- 
cilities. For this reason, a modest sum 
has been included in this bill for con- 
struction, not a Federal handout, but a 
grant to be matched by each State, which 
determines what buildings will be built, 
and where. 

Mr. Speaker, the road toward build- 
ing an adequate library system for the 
American people has been long and hard. 
However, we can all rejoice now that we 
are well along the way. I have traveled 
the entire length of our progress in this 
field. We have built the foundation for 
an excellent library system. It is based 
upon local-State-Federal cooperation as 
these programs should be. It is now 
time to extend library services to all the 
people not now served. We should take 
this next step. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but reflect 
at this time that there are many thou- 
sands of America’s finest women who 
are deeply interested in this program. 
I refer to library leaders like Miss Ger- 
maine Krettek of the American Library 
Association to Mrs. Bernice Youngblood, 
chairman of the Alabama library board, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Beamguard and Mrs. 
Lura Crenier, heads, respectively of the 
library service divisions of the State gov- 
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ernments of Alabama and Mississippi, 
and to the thousands of women through- 
out our country who man our libraries 
and library boards. They have fought 
a great battle for better libraries for all 
Americans. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I join the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT] in supporting the resolution, 
which will make it in order to consider 
H.R. 4879, a bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to increase the Fed- 
eral assistance for the improvement of 
public libraries. 

Members will notice that for the first 
time, under this proposed measure, 
there would be included under the Li- 
brary Services Act nonrural libraries. 

I understand that certain amendments 
will be offered to the bill. I have no 
requests for time under the rule. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 9] 

Aspinall Green Purcell 
Baring Hanna Rivers, Alaska 
Barry Harris Robison 
Bass Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Tex. 
Belcher Hoffman Roosevelt 
Blatnik Hosmer Roybal 
Brademas Johansen Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Ala. Schadeberg 
Cameron Kee Schneebeli 
Cederberg Lankford Scott 
Celler Leggett Senner 
Clausen, McCulloch Sheppard 

Don H, McMillan Sisk 
Cramer Macdonald Slack 
Daddario MacGregor Smith, Calif. 
Davis, Tenn. Martin, Mass, Tuck 
Dawson Miller, N.Y. Vanik 
Denton Morton Vinson 
Derwinski Nelsen Watson 
Diggs O'Brien, II. Westland 
Donohue O'Brien, N.Y. Wickersham 
Fulton, Pa Patten Williams 
Gary Pepper Winstead 
Gill Philbin Wright 
Grant Pilcher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 356 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may sit this afternoon while 
the House is engaged in general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4879) to amend the 
Library Services Act to increase the Fed- 
eral assistance for the improvement of 
public libraries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 4879, with Mr. 
Mooruweap in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I come 
before you this afternoon to present one 
of the few remaining elements of the 
original education package or omnibus 
bill, as it has been commonly called. 

With the passage of the library serv- 
ices and construction bill which we have 
before us today, the only major link that 
will be missing is general Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. 

When the late President Kennedy pre- 
sented his education message and gave 
indication of the legislation which he 
wished to be passed to implement it, I 
told him that I would do all I could to 
see that every aspect of the measure 
would be passed. However, I warned him 
that it would be impossible to pass such 
an omnibus measure in the form pre- 
sented and predicted that it would have 
to be broken into smaller segments. 

It gives me great pleasure then to 
bring before you this measure today—the 
library services and construction bill, 
H.R. 4879—because it will remedy partly 
a serious gap in the educational facili- 
ties of our Nation. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate but nevertheless unavoidably 
true that, at present, no realistic dis- 
cussion of public concern for the educa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
pupils can take place without confronta- 
tion of the church-state questions in- 
volved. 

To that end, I introduced a bill in the 
1st session of the 88th Congress, H.R. 
6074, addressed to the problem of “shared 
time” as a means of approaching the 
omnipresent problem of church-state 
relations. In its most simplified form, 
“shared time” means that pupils in pa- 
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rochial schools take some of their school 
work in a public school. Usually these 
subjects are of the nonreligious charac- 
ter, such as science, foreign language, 
mathematics, physical education, manual 
training, and home economics. 

It is an idea which has been used for 
more than 30 years in various sections 
of our country, and most recently in 
Pennsylvania, a public high school was 
built especially with this idea in mind. 

The term “shared time” should be dis- 
tinguished from “released time.” The 
latter implies time granted by public 
schools to their pupils for the express 
purpose of attending religious classes 
conducted under the auspices of their 
respective denominations or faiths. The 
sole purpose of “release time” is to ex- 
cuse the student for religious instruc- 
tion and in no way exerts an influence 
on his academic subjects. 

“Shared time,” on the other hand, 
would provide a program where students 
of the different religious faiths would 
study certain academic courses under 
public auspices and other courses under 
the respective church-trained teachers. 

I shall begin hearings on this and re- 
lated legislation as soon as we have com- 
pleted our activities on this important 
legislation before us today, with the hope 
that this will clear the air for the di- 
rect attack which must be made on the 
most important element of our education 
in America today—education in the com- 
mon school where all of the children of 
all of the people must attend. 

Now let us turn our attention directly 
to the issues of today—the library serv- 
ices and construction bill—a bill which 
should concern us all, especially when 
we realize that the library, for most of 
us and other adults, tends to serve as our 
major educational institution during 
adulthood. 

In his proclamation for National Li- 
brary Week in 1963, the late President 
Kennedy said: 

Good libraries are as essential to an edu- 
cated and informed people as the school sys- 
tem itself. The library is not only the cus- 
todian of our cultural heritage but the key 
to progress and the advancement of knowl- 
edge. With increasing leisure its resources 
can enrich the quality of American life. 

Libraries, like all other institutions, must 
grow and adapt to changing requirements 
and conditions. The rate of change in the 
world today and in our knowledge of it is 
incredibly fast. We cannot afford to let our 
libraries slip behind. Nearly 20 million peo- 
ple in this country still have no access to a 
public library and over 100 million have 
only inadequate service. It is particularly 
shocking that over 40,000 schools attended 
by more than 10 million young Americans 
have no library at all. 


There is no doubt that education is one 
of the most vital bulwarks of progress in 
the United States. It is a lifelong proc- 
ess. All agencies and all efforts which 
would support and advance education are 
of the deepest concern to the Nation. 
The public library, when adequately fi- 
nanced, is an instrumentality which has 
won high rank in furthering the intellec- 
tual, scientific, and cultural growth in 
our country, but it should be doing more. 
The public library should reach all citi- 
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zens of all ages, of all degrees of wealth, 
of all levels of education, of all types of 
occupations, and in all kinds of geo- 
graphic areas. 

The public library must be developed to 
the greatest possible potential. The bill 
before us, H.R. 4879, would assist in 
achieving this goal for public libraries 
by amending the Library Services Act of 
1956 so that the population limitation 
of 10,000 would be lifted. The authorized 
matching grants for public library serv- 
ices would be increased by $17,500,000 
annually for 3 years and an authoriza- 
tion of a matching grant of $20 million 
for construction would be included an- 
nually for 3 years. 

In passing the original Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956 and in extending it in 
1960, the Congress recognized the pub- 
lic library as a unique and essential as- 
pect of our educational effort in the 
Nation. Substantial progress in public 
library development has been made un- 
der this program in improving staff and 
book collections and extending book- 
mobile services to rural children and 
adults. We received abundant testimony 
at the time of our hearings to demon- 
strate the tremendous success being made 
under the present act. Hundreds—yes, 
thousands—of individuals in rural com- 
munities who previously had not had the 
services of an adequate library have been 
serviced through the provisions of the 
public law. 

However, the present Library Services 
Act limits its benefits to communities 
under 10,000 population and prohibits 
the use of funds for construction of 
buildings and the purchase of land. 
There is impressive evidence that com- 
munities above 10,000 population also 
need assistance in developing and im- 
proving their libraries. 

In addition, library authorities have 
testified that many rural areas could be 
better serviced if there were funds avail- 
able to involve the resources and services 
of the larger libraries in regional library 
development. 

In the rural areas now eligible under 
the act, the period in which the law has 
been in force with a meager annual au- 
thorization in matching funds of $7,- 
500,000, State appropriations have in- 
creased by 92 percent and local funds by 
71 percent. The proposed amendments 
would bring the demonstrated stimula- 
tive powers of the Library Services Act 
to focus on public library needs through- 
out the Nation wherever they exist. 

Since the passage of the original act, 
the population of America has become 
more urbanized than ever in the history 
of our Nation. Our population is highly 
mobile, its hundreds of thousands of 
citizens moving from State to State each 
year. If the library is to function in its 
best educational manner for the great- 
est number of American citizens, we can 
no longer neglect the communities of 
10,000 or more citizens. 

We must recognize that the great 
growth of metropolitan areas has in- 
creased the problem of library services 
and has made obsolete the little isolated 
library struggling along with only its 
own meager resources. Funds must be 
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made available to the States to foster 
cooperating systems of independent 
libraries. Citizens long for and need 
good library service regardless of geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

Present demands exceed public li- 
brary resources for expert services to spe- 
cial age groups such as senior citizens, 
children, and young people, and in the 
fields of adult education, business, tech- 
nology, delinquency problems, and others. 
Public libraries are being overwhelmed 
by pupils after school hours as a result of 
the new emphasis on independent study. 
Public libraries are feeling the pressure 
of the higher education and reading lev- 
els of the general public. They even 
service students attending institutions 
of higher learning. The public libraries 
are involved in supplying services and 
materials and job retraining, particu- 
larly in urban areas. 

The 69 million children born since 
World War II, more than one-third of 
the total population at present, have cre- 
ated needs for libraries and their serv- 
ices. Pressured in such a manner by 
such growing numbers of individuals, the 
public library buildings are in great need 
of repair and replacement. As of March 
1962, the median age of public library 
buildings was estimated to be 53 years, 
with 30 percent having been built before 
1910. This alone represents approxi- 
mately $280 million needed to meet the 
present backlog in public library build- 
ings. The present act prohibits the use 
of funds for the purchase or construc- 
tion of buildings. During the adminis- 
tration of the present act, it has become 
increasingly clear that the lack of ade- 
quate public library buildings has a se- 
riously hampering influence on the de- 
velopment of public library services. We 
have learned through experience under 
the Library Services Act that we must 
develop an overall plan or cooperative 
system which will insure not only better 
services to our rural citizens but also 
better services to those persons residing 
in urban areas and in the smaller cities 
by making available the large city or 
county library resources. Large city li- 
braries at one time were designed both 
physically and servicewise for the serv- 
og of the residents of that particular city 

y. 

However, today, metropolitan libraries 
are flooded with requests for materials 
from people residing as far as 50 miles 
away. Hence, we cannot neglect the 
large cities while we serve only the rural 
communities. The situation calls for 
the development, in addition to the 
rural library, of regional or district 
library centers where persons in smaller 
communities may go freely and easily 
where more resources are obtainable. 
Not even the regional or district library 
can fully supply the needs of either the 
user of a rural library or regional library. 
So they, in turn, must depend on the 
largest collection possible to meet the 
ultimate needs of the reader. 

The control, it should be noted, will 
rest with the States. They will draw 
up the plans for library development 
best suited for their own particular 
needs. The States and the local com- 
munities select the books and the per- 
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sonnel for the libraries functioning 
under the plan. 

The public library is an agency for 
education and for continuing growth 
during the lifetime. Although it is 
achieving much, it still shows glaring 
deficiencies and they are compounded 
by the developments just enumerated. 

For these reasons, I urge favorable 
action on the library services and con- 
struction bill so as to upgrade more ef- 
fectively this great and essential asset to 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to publicly com- 
mend the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS], the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], and the dis- 
tinguished author of the bill and chair- 
man of the Select Education Subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Dent] for the work they 
have done. 

After the House passes this bill today 
we shall have virtually completed the 
original so-called omnibus bill, except 
with respect to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. We are wrestling 
with that problem. Members know 
what we face. We hope through the 
concept which we call “shared time,” on 
which I shall hold hearings soon, to re- 
solve that problem, so that education in 
the United States can proceed on all 
fronts. 

I commend the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dent], the author of the 
bill, for his zeal and ability as chairman 
of the subcommittee. I yield to him 
now whatever time he may desire. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, as chair- 
man of the Select Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, which held hearings on H.R. 4879 
to amend the Library Services Act, I 
urge the immediate enactment of this 
important legislation. 

The facilities and services of a good, 
modern public library touch, at every 
point, the intellectual, economic, and 
cultural life of the Nation. Since the 
beginning of the American public li- 
brary, it has served as an informal source 
of learning for millions of citizens— 
adults, young people, and children—to 
the permanent benefit of themselves and 
of our democracy. 

Today our public libraries continue to 
serve the traditional cultural interests of 
the community and the personal needs 
of individuals for continued intellectual 
growth. But they also are now called 
upon to serve Many newly created de- 
mands of an increasingly complex na- 
ture. The technological and scientific 
revolution of our age is producing new 
knowledge and making former ‘“knowl- 
edge” obsolete at a very great rate. The 
systematic collection, up-dating, and dis- 
semination of this knowledge is of criti- 
cal importance, 

New emphasis on independent study 
in our elementary and secondary school 
programs demands public library facili- 
ties of the highest quality. Our in- 
creased national concern with manpower 
training and job retraining has already 
made additional demands on public li- 
braries. In economically depressed 
areas, the public library is often the only 
freely available educational institution 
which is open to all. 
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In the fight on poverty and its cause, 
the public library is in a strategic posi- 
tion to play an important role. It can 
aid both those who are engaged directly 
in assisting the impoverished youths and 
adults to gain education and training, 
and the disadvantaged individual to 
gain skills necessary in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. 

In our larger cities, the public librar- 
ies are now trying to meet the special 
needs of such groups as culturally de- 
prived youth; gifted students; potential 
delinquents; adult learners and the in- 
creasing numbers of retired persons. In 
short, the public library is now widely 
recognized as a vital cultural and eco- 
nomic resource as well as a fundamental 
educational institution. 

Although the provision of public li- 
brary service is and should be primarily 
the responsibility of State and local gov- 
ernments, the Federal Government 
should recognize that it has an impor- 
tant stake in making good libraries 
available to all. The problems now fac- 
ing our public libraries are national in 
scope and I believe that a part of the 
solution also lies at the national level. 
What is required is a working partner- 
ship among all levels of government, a 
partnership which has had an excellent 
beginning in the present Library Serv- 
ices Act. 

The Library Services Act of 1956, now 
in its seventh year, has had great suc- 
cess in extending and improving rural 
public libraries. Among other accom- 
plishments this program has provided 
38 million rural residents with new or 
improved public libraries, made possible 
the purchase of more than 10 million 
books and other reading materials, and 
has placed in rural operation more than 
350 bookmobiles. Between 1956 and 
1962 State appropriations for rural pub- 
lic library service have increased 92 per- 
cent and local funds for the same pur- 
pose have risen 71 percent over the same 
period. 

These percentage increases clearly re- 
fute the few opponents of this legislation 
who allege that the States and local 
communities have not been stimulated 
by the original Library Services Act. 

Serious deficiencies in public libraries 
exist throughout the Nation. For ex- 
ample, 18 million persons still are with- 
out public libraries and 110 million are 
hampered by trying to use seriously in- 
adequate facilities. Despite the best ef- 
forts of States and localities, our urban 
and suburban libraries have not been 
able to keep pace with increasing de- 
mands. These needs for good book col- 
lections, well-trained personnel, and ef- 
fective service programs do not exist in 
a vacuum. They go hand in hand with 
adequate library buildings. The average 
public library building today is 53 years 
old. This advanced age is usually ac- 
companied by the lack of usable space, 
nonfunctional design, and resistance to 
modernization. The many changes in 


our cities during the past half-century 
has also made many library locations 
obsolete. 

The Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1963, H.R. 4879, has been designed 
to correct two basic gaps in the present 
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program. The major provisions of this 
bill are as follows: 

First. Amend the Library Services Act 
of 1956, which presently is applicable 
only to rural areas—defined in the act as 
excluding communities having a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000—to remove this 
limitation, thus extending coverage to 
all areas of the United States regardless 
of size. 

Second. Increase the presently au- 
thorized $7,500,000 amount to $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1964 and each of the 
following 2 fiscal years. 

Third. Increase the present basic al- 
lotment (a) to Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands from $10,000 to 
$25,000 and (b) to each of the States 
from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Fourth. Add to the act a new con- 
struction title, for which $20 million is 
authorized in fiscal year 1964 and each 
of the 2 succeeding years. 

Fifth. Bring within the coverage of 
the act the District of Columbia. 

Sixth. Change the base year for de- 
termining minimum State expenditures 
from fiscal 1956 to fiscal 1963. 

As under the present Library Services 
Act, allotments to the States would be 
on a population-ratio basis. Matching 
by each State, including local funds, 
would be on a per-capita-income basis. 
States would submit plans for the use of 
the grants. 

In the course of consideration of this 
legislation by the other body, amend- 
ments were proposed by a minority 
Member and passed by the Senate which 
would set a ceiling of $25 million for 
services and $20 million for construction 
for each of the 3 years of the program. 
Elimination of the so-called open-end 
provision should serve to allay some fears 
concerning the size of future appropria- 
tions. Although this amount cannot 
solve all the problems of the Nation’s 
public libraries during the 3 years of the 
program, it is sufficient to offer that 
stimulation to State and local action 
which is the primary intent of the legis- 
lation. 

Other minor technical amendments 
made by the other body relate to the 
effective date of the act, required by the 
lateness in the fiscal year, and a minor 
change in language requested by librar- 
ians to avoid a possible confusion be- 
tween the responsibilities of school and 
public libraries. This latter changes 
“students of all ages” to “people of all 
ages, including students.” 

The act will continue to guarantee 
State and local control in a clause which 
states that: 

The provisions of this act shall not be so 
construed as to interfere with State and local 
initiative and responsibility in the conduct 
of public library services— 


And that the— 


Administration of public libraries, the se- 
lection of personnel and library books, and 
insofar as consistent with the purposes of 
this act, the determination of the best use 
of funds provided under this act shall be 
reserved to the States and their local sub- 
division. 


By including both urban and rural 
areas, library planners will be able to 
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build substantial programs of library ex- 
tension and development on the best ex- 
isting libraries in the larger cities. In 
this way, the improved facilities can be 
shared by all users regardless of their 
place of residence. Mr. Ralph Blasin- 
game, Pennsylvania State librarian, re- 
cently commented on the limitation of 
the present act to areas of under 10,000 
population. In urging that this provi- 
sion be eliminated, he expressed his be- 
lief that the problems of suburban li- 
braries are just as prevalent and just as 
hard to solve as they are in rural areas. 
He also noted that in very many Penn- 
sylvania suburban towns the population 
has exploded and that library services to 
those areas has suffered neglect. Other 
States report similar conditions. 

The building problem for public librar- 
ies has become acute. An examina- 
tion of the situation shows that, for the 
country as a whole, conditions are de- 
plorable. The average age of these pub- 
lic library buildings is estimated to be 
about 53 years. Many of the existing 
structures are ill-arranged for modern 
services, ill-equipped, ill-lighted, and 
grossly overcrowded, both as regards 
books and would-be users. A half cen- 
tury old, these buildings are manifestly 
unable to serve the educational, business, 
cultural, research, and other needs of an 
expanding population of adults, youths, 
and children in this modern age. 

I support the enactment of H.R. 4879, 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act. This legislation will eliminate the 
inequities and the inefficiencies of the 
present population limitation and will 
authorize an additional $17.5 million to 
improve services wherever they are lack- 
ing or are inadequate. In addition, it 
will provide $20 million to give localities 
the necessary encouragement to meet 
their needs for better library buildings. 
The present Library Services Act has had 
a degree of success far out of proportion 
to the modest amount of Federal funds 
involved. I have every hope that this 
amended program will have the same 
result. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to take this 
opportunity to compliment the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], for 
bringing a very important piece of legis- 
lation to the floor. I recall back in 1950 
we made an effort here in this Chamber 
to pass the rural library services bill and 
failed by two votes. We were unsuccess- 
ful until about 1953. Since that time 
the rural library program authorized 
by the Congress has been making a sub- 
stantial contribution to making avail- 
able literature and information to our 
rural citizens. If I understand the 
gentleman, this bill not only continues 
the service, but also extends the present 
program to the municipalities and 
makes construction funds available 
wherever needed in the country under 
the definition of this act, whether it 
be for the rural sections or municipali- 
ties. Is that correct? 

Mr.DENT. That is correct. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I certainly want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, wy 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the coin 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. In connection with 
the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Perkins] the 
bill does not change or alter in any way 
the requirements for the rural areas to 
get the benefits previously provided un- 
der the present act. ; 

Mr. DENT. No. The act in its for- 
mula would add to the present amounts 
now given to the rural areas and 
amounts would not be diminished but, 
in fact, would be increased. 

Mr. LANDRUM. So the suggestion 
being made that the proposal is to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
act to municipalities of more than or 
greater than 10,000 population, does not 
mean that the rural areas will receive 
any less support or any less attention 
than they have previously? 

Mr. DENT. That is exactly correct, 
sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am sorry if I cre- 
ated that impression in my remarks. 
The bill clearly so provides. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further on 
that point? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true 
that there is no protection of the rural 
areas in this bill? And, is it not true 
also the addition of any library that 
needs assistance can qualify for Federal 
aid may well mean the rural areas are 
going to get short-circuited in spite of 
the gentleman from Georgia’s statement. 
There is not any protection, there is not 
any requirement that rural areas get any 
change from the program that has done 
so much for rural areas. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I am rather astonished to 
learn that by proposing to extend this 
act to the municipalities we have got to 
put any special safeguards in it for the 
rural areas. I did not know we were go- 
ing to cut each other’s throat around 
here. 

Moreover, if the gentleman will yield 
further, the money is still appropriated 
through the State agencies and con- 
trolled at that level, as to how it is dis- 
tributed in the States; is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. And you 
must take into consideration that here 
we have a new piece of legislation with 
added appropriations. The formula 
works out exactly as I have said, there 
is no decrease to the rural communities, 
because, as the gentleman from Georgia 
has stated, you still have to go through 
the gamut of State appropriations; and 
funds are made available upon a per 
capita income basis for protection of the 
rural areas. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
\from Pennsylvania for his leadership on 
this bill. I want to say, also, to my col- 
leagues in the House that the gentleman 
from Georgia has given us the correct 
facts about this bill just now, and has 
been a longtime leader in this entire 
area. The record will show that if there 
is an expert in the House in relation to 
library services it is the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. I am happy to 
associate myself with these two gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Chairman, in his proclamation for 
National Library Week in 1963, our late 
President, John F. Kennedy, said: 

Good libraries are as essential to an edu- 
cated and informed people as the school sys- 
tem itself. Libraries, like all other institu- 
tions, must grow and adapt to changing re- 
quirements and conditions. The rate of 
change in the world today and in our knowl- 
edge of it is incredibly fast. We cannot af- 
ford to let our libraries slip behind. Nearly 
20 million people in this country still have no 
access to public libraries, and over 100 million 
have only inadequate services. It is particu- 
larly shocking that over 40,000 schools at- 
tended by more than 10 million young 
Americans have no libraries at all. 


The library, in the public school, in the 
university, and in the community, should 
be the great vault of information, the 
storehouse of all man’s accumulated 
knowledge, and the real foundation of 
an informed citizenry. When a totalitar- 
ian government takes control of a na- 
tion, its first and most sweeping assault 
is always made on the libraries, to remove 
from the people’s grasp the thoughts, 
wisdom, and stirring ideas of the past 
which have in them a power to inspire 
men to overthrow the shackles of igno- 
rance and oppression. But a library that 
is burned is no worse than a library that 
never existed, or one so failing the needs 
of the people that it is useless. 

The current Library Services Act rec- 
ognizes this, and has as its purpose the 
betterment of library services through 
incentives to the States. The State 
must make its own library appropriation 
pursuant to an approved plan, and then 
the United States provides up to 66 per- 
cent of that amount in additional funds. 
In this, the Congress intended only to 
perform an experiment. The scope of 
the act was limited to one most pressing 
need; the Nation’s rural areas, and this 
was done to provide a narrow field of 
activity in which the success of the ex- 
periment could be readily measured. 
There was no presumption that rural 
areas represented the only real need or 
that the act, so restricted, supplied the 
only definitive solution. Nevertheless, 
it was greeted with great enthusiasm by 
State library administrators and its suc- 
cess over the past years has been clear. 
A recent report of the State of Califor- 
nia to the U.S. Office of Education 
stated: 

Over a million people in California (have) 
improved library service now available be- 
cause of the Federal projects. Tangible 
proof of the services provided by the proj- 
ect can be seen in the form of three book- 
mobiles; many thousands of books; several 
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hundred films and phonograph records; 
added staff members; and expedited loan 
services. Intangible results are harder to 
measure, but a greater awareness on the 
part of the public of the library as a service 
agency available to all ages and types of 
people is shown by the increased use of the 
libraries in which projects have been 
conducted. 


Mrs. Carma Leigh, California State 
librarian, testified: 

The present Library Services Act now 
forces us to plan library systems in a sort 
of hit-or-miss checkerboard pattern, cut- 
ting out medium sized and larger cities. 
Some formerly under 10,000 population had 
to be cut out automatically after the 1960 
census, thus removing their resources from 
the systems being planned, and weakening 
the whole system to the detriment of rural 
areas. These places have much-needed book 
collections and staffs which have something 
to share with as well as to gain from the 
newly planned library systems. We need to 
cooperate with them, and they with each 
other and their rural area neighbors, for the 
most economical and effective use of all 
funds and library resources. This is true of 
all States. 


In addition to the limitation in the 
act prohibiting the use of funds in non- 
rural areas, there is one other major 
malady. The present act prohibits the 
use of funds for the purchase or con- 
struction of library buildings. These 
buildings are today characterized by ad- 
vanced age, lack of usable space, 
inefficient design, and expensive mainte- 
nance. In three States surveyed, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 85 per- 
cent of the public libraries were erected 
before 1920 and 30 percent were built 
before 1910. Construction now planned 
will fall far short of estimated needs. 

H.R. 4879 would amend the Library 
Services Act to include all of the people, 
not only those in rural areas, and also 
would provide for matching construction 
grants for public libraries. 

I wish to particularly emphasize that 
the States will not be divested of control 
over library services. The States will 
draft plans for library development best 
suited to their own particular needs. 
The States and local communities will 
continue to select the books and the per- 
sonnel for the libraries functioning un- 
der the plan. 

I believe it is sufficient for me to add 
that my own State of California esti- 
mates that more than 1,250,000 persons 
now benefit from the improved service 
provided by the act. This is all well and 
good, but California’s total population 
is now approximately 17,500,000 persons. 
Public library services fall far short of 
the demands in many fields. The States 
are more than willing to continue their 
present programs, but the requirements 
of all the people can only be met by en- 
larging substantially the framework of 
this already tried and proven program. 

It is a well-known fact that man’s 
knowledge today is fast outpacing his 
ability to absorb it. We cannot aban- 
don this opportunity to provide greater 
means and resources for buttressing this 
ability and thus helping to keep Ameri- 
cans the most alert, informed and en- 
lightened of the world’s people. 

For these reasons I urge favorable ac- 
tion on the library services and construc- 
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tion bill so as to effectively develop this 
major and vital asset to the Nation. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask the gentleman wheth- 
er or not the money required to imple- 
ment the expansion of this program was 
provided in the President's budget mes- 
sage which was received by the Congress 
today. 

Mr. DENT. But I yield to my chair- 
man on that point. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that in the preparation of the budget 
there was a request made by the chair- 
man for anticipated legislation that 
might be enacted, and what the cost 
would be, and that cost was included in 
the thinking that brought forth the 
budget which we received today from the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me on 
that point? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman that I want to clear up 
at least the points covered by the act 
and answer some of the questions that 
were asked of me earlier. At that time, 
if I have any time remaining, or during 
the course of the debate, I am sure we 
will get answers to these questions. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great pleasure for me to rise in support 
of this legislation, which would amend 
the historic Library Services Act of 1956. 

This legislation, H.R. 4879, will in- 
crease the Federal assistance for the im- 
provement of public libraries, improving 
the 1956 legislation, which was extended 
in 1960. 

Education, Mr. Chairman, is a lifelong 
process and the world of books is the key 
to a better understanding of the times 
in which we live, The public library, in 
this sense, is a basic educational re- 
source. It is essential that every com- 
munity have a good public library. 

And by saying every community, Mr. 
Chairman, I mean precisely that there 
should not be an area in this Nation with- 
out this most precious resource, or an 
area without easy access to a library. 

Who is to say that our future poets, 
politicians or philosophers will come 
from a particular place? Who among 
us could deny the fact that some of our 
great creative artists and some of our 
leading scientists have come and will 
continue to come from the kind of com- 
munity that emphasized the role of 
books in our national life. 

Where will our future historians be 
made? Iam absolutely certain that the 
roots of genius reside in books, and that 
libraries are, in a genuine sense, a key 
to our future as a nation. In 1961, 
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there were 18 million people without 
readily accessible public libraries, and 
110 million more with access to libraries 
which are unadequate by State stand- 
ards. 

I am very proud of the fine accom- 
plishments that Massachusetts hasmade 
under the Library Services Act of 1956. 
More than 1.2 million rural residents in 
my State have had their public library 
services improved and extended under 
this program. The Library Services Act 
has stimulated a 33-percent increase in 
both State and local appropriations for 
publie library service. It also proved a 
valuable incentive for the development 
of three regional library systems which 
will supplement all local library re- 
sources to the benefit of every resident. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4879, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, will give 
essential new impetus to this highly suc- 
cessful beginning. I believe that good 
libraries should be freely available to all 
This proposed amendment will accom- 
plish this goal by doing away with the 
population restriction to places of under 
10,000. 

Massachusetts is not a large State in 
total area and its residents are highly 
mobile. They expect and they should 
receive easy access to good libraries any- 
where in the State. It is unfair and un- 
economical to deny assistance under this 
library development program to those 
who choose to live in our growing cities, 
suburbs, and metropolitan areas. 

H.R. 4879 will help in two specific 
ways. First, it will aid these hard- 
pressed areas which are presently ineligi- 
ble. Second, it will allow library officials 
to make the maximum economical use of 
all existing resources. Library books, 
library buildings, and librarians are be- 
coming increasingly expensive with each 
passing year. 

By including the entire State in a 
State plan for library extension and de- 
velopment, duplication and overlapping 
can be avoided and a maximum return 
on our investment can be assured. 

Our national concern for high quality 
education is fully justified. The Ameri- 
can public library has been accurately 
called the free university of all the peo- 
ple. H.R. 4879, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, will help all of us 
be certain that our libraries keep pace 
with the growing educational needs of 
the housewife, the employed or unem- 
ployed worker, the retired citizen, the 
newly literate, the research worker, and 
of students of all ages. By helping to 
fulfill the self-education of individuals, 
the good public library has a direct role 
in helping to achieve the national goals 
of our whole society. 

It is expected, Mr. Chairman, that an 
additional 5 million more public library 
users can be expected by 1970. 

There will be a great and continuing 
need to accelerate the public library serv- 
ice of this Nation. 

The added materials, the staff and 
equipment needed for a modern library 
are all considerations which will have 
to be taken into account. 

This legislation would, as L. Quincy 
Mumford,. Librarian of Congress, said 
before the House subcommittee, “go 
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along way toward stimulating State pro- 
grams to enable public libraries to meet 
their responsibilities and to realize their 
potentialities.” 

Emerson has said “You cannot make a 
cheap palace” and this legislation— 
which does not cost a great deal of 
money—can help establish a potential 
palace, a palace with purpose and books 
for everyone in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to correct an impres- 
sion which the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. PowELL], gave concerning whether 
or not provision has been made in the 
new budget submitted by President 
Johnson today for the increased pro- 
gram envisaged by this bill. I looked at 
the budget hastily and I find no such 
assurance that these additional funds 
are provided for. Provision is made for 
$7.5 million which is the amount for the 
program as it is presently authorized. 

In addition, there are $5 million pro- 
vided for a number of activities, in- 
cluding increased activities in this area, 
which would seem clear evidence that 
there is positively not sufficient funds 
requested to support this program if we 
should approve it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, the present Library 
Services Act is perhaps one of the most 
successful Federal programs that has 
ever been enacted by this Congress. It 
has done a tremendously fine job 
throughout the country and I think it is 
acknowledged that it is a successful pro- 
gram by Members on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I would like to compare it, however, 
to a doctor treating a patient who gives 
that patient some penicillin and he re- 
covers in 2 weeks. If we follow the logic 
of the proposals in this bill to change the 
present Library Services Act, we would 
say to the doctor if he gives the patient 
twice as much penicillin he will recover 
in 1 week instead of 2 weeks, or if he 
gives him three times as much penicillin 
he will recover in one-third of the time. 

We have a bill here that gives the pa- 
tient six doses for every one he should 


“have because here is an increase in au- 


thorization of appropriation of 600 per- 
cent. The present Library Services Act 
first. passed by the Congress in 1956 was 
a 5-year program, and extended until 
1961. In 1960, the Congress in its wisdom 
extended the act for 5 more years. It 
does not expire until June 30, 1966, and 
costs $7.5 million a year. 

We have a program here in this new 
proposal that calls for a total authori- 
zation of $45 million—$25 million in 
services and $20 million in an entirely 
new concept that has never been con- 
sidered or acted upon favorably by the 
Congress before of Federal aid to li- 
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braries that provides $25 million of 
authorization for construction. This is 
only a foot in the door, as all of us real- 
ize, and would start us down the road to 
the authorization and appropriation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in future 
8 if we get into this construction 
eld. 

Testimony before the subcommittee, 
which was taken last April, was not com- 
plete. In fact, it was not very authori- 
tative. Mr. Keppel, Commissioner of 
Education, admitted in his testimony 
that the department did not actually 
have many figures on this entire pro- 
gram but they based their information 
and their statistics on those furnished 
them by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Library Association or any other associa- 
tion is going to want more. They have 
more programs and they are going to 
want more money for services or con- 
struction or whatever they feel is neces- 
sary for the promotion of their particu- 
lar line of endeavor. That is what we 
have in our testimony. 

Let me quote just a few lines from 
page 34 of the hearings, in which the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] 
asked Mr. Keppel this question: 

Mr. Snyper. All right, I was wondering 
whether or not your office or department 
has made an independent study of what con- 
stitutes adequate public library services, or 
if you have accepted the figures and the 
theories of the American Library Association. 

Mr. KEPPEL. I asked the same question, Mr. 
Snyper. We have not in a formal sense 
made an independent study by a group of 
external advisers for this purpose. 


In other words, Mr. Keppel was not 
quoting any figures, any statistics, any 
research done by HEW. It was quoting 
completely 100 percent figures from the 
American Library Association. 

Do you know what the American Li- 
brary Association says is an adequate 
library service? An expenditure of $3 
per capita a year. That is what they 
say is adequate library service. I do not 
know what that is based on. I did not 
get any satisfactory reply from Mr. Kep- 
pel with reference to the figure of $3, or 
whether or not it should be $5, $2, or 81. 
They say $3 per capita per year for li- 
brary services. 

This program at present, as you know, 
is confined to rural areas, towns and 
communities under 10,000 population. 

In our testimony, and again by Mr. 
Keppel it was stated that of 18 million 
people, who had inadequate library serv- 
ice in the United States—and mark 
this—of 18 million people, 164% million 
are in the rural areas of the United 
States. 

In other words, the need exists where 
these shortages exist in 92 percent of 
this area. Here we have an act that re- 
peals the 10,000 limitation and cuts out 
this rural area program and opens it 
up to all sections of the country includ- 
ing the metropolitan areas. 

We have had testimony in past years, 
and I think some of the other Members 
will quote from this testimony, that our 
metropolitan areas and our larger com- 
1 do have adequate library serv- 
ces. 
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There is one other point I want to 
make. State library programs have been 
mentioned. We have many States, Mr. 
Chairman; in this country that do not 
have State library programs. For in- 
stance, in my own State of Nebraska we 
do not have such a program. Our 
libraries are handled at the local level, 
where they should be, with local taxation 
based upon our real estate and personal 
property assessments. We add on a mill 
or a two or three mill levy in our local 
assessments in our communities to main- 
tain our libraries. We do not have any 
State program, and we are proud of the 
fact in Nebraska that we have built some 
of the finest libraries in our communities 
of anywhere in the country, and I am 
happy to report we have had several new 
libraries built last year because local 
communities voted the bonds for their 
construction. 

Mr. Chairman, later on I propose to 
offer some amendments. The primary 
amendment is to reject the construction 
section of this bill. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted, and unless we can elim- 
inate this entirely new program of $20 
million a year, I must oppose this bill and 
I trust that Members will support this 
amendment when it is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
with pleasure that I and many Members 
of the House on our side of the aisle 
have during this session supported vari- 
ous measures to improve education in 
this country. Of course, this measure 
was originally included in the omnibus 
education bill. However, we have con- 
sidered it on its own merits, and it has 
been separated from the omnibus bill 

' and I think it is perfectly clear that 
this bill does not meet the standards 
which have led me, and I think led oth- 
er Members, to support many of the edu- 
cational bills that we have had before 
us and that have come before this House 
and have been passed. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony we have 
had in this area has in no way, I 
believe, sustained the point of view that 
this is basically or even in any way a 
truly Federal responsibility. The orig- 
inal act which was passed here in 1956, 
which was designed to do something 
about rural areas to meet extraordinary 
library needs in those areas on a need 
basis was indeed a fine measure. 

As a member of the House Finance 
Committee in Ohio for three terms, it 
was my pleasure to consider and to learn 
how this program has worked in the 
State of Ohio and has been effective in 
doing just exactly what it was intended 
to do, in other words, to build up library 
services in rural areas. As has been 
pointed out by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, there is no guaranty whatso- 
ever in this bill today which would mean 
that there would even remain in the 
rural areas any of the money that is 
presently going to them. More than 
that, I think this is a general Federal 
aid to libraries bill. It is the beginning 
of a financing plan under which the 
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money for library services is going to 
come from the Federal Government 
handout rather than being supported 
with the kind of support and the kind 
of interest that you must have in order 
to have good and necessary library serv- 
ice at the local and State level, but par- 
ticularly at the local level. Let me say 
further, there is presented by this pro- 
posed legislation a really serious dan- 
ger to the continuing local and State fi- 
nancial support for our library system 
in this country. 

I say that because in many States— 
and particularly in my own State of 
Ohio—there are earmarked special taxes 
for library purposes, which gives the 
libraries a priority with respect to cer- 
tain funds. In Ohio that is the personal 
property tax. In many other States it 
is the real estate tax. 

However, if we should now find that 
libraries will have to vie here with mili- 
tary programs, with space programs, and 
with all other kinds of programs, I be- 
lieve we will find, very often, that the 
enormous demands with respect to mat- 
ters of truly Federal concern will “eat 
up” the funds and put the libraries—as 
I believe a general Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill might do with respect to educa- 
tion—in a very real competition for 
funds in the big leagues, so to speak—in 
the big leagues with defense, in the big 
leagues with debt financing, and in the 
big leagues with the space program and 
other programs which make tremendous 
demands. 

Let us consider what actually has hap- 
pened. I have before me the record of 
the hearings. I should like to call to the 
attention of Members a few facts as to 
what has happened with respect to the 
matching fund appropriations and ex- 
penditures made by the States and local 
governments. The State expenditures 
alone mean little in this figure. The 
local expenditures along with the State 
expenditures make a composite of the 
matching funds we are concerned with. 

The method of financing libraries at 
the State or local level should be left up 
to the State involved. I believe in Ohio, 
with our tax priority, the people prefer 
to do their primary financing of li- 
braries at the local level. I believe that 
many other States do, also. 

Let us take a look at the figures for 
Ohio. In 1957 the matching expendi- 
tures for this type of program were $104,- 
000. This figure has been increased 
about 4 times during the 6 years it has 
been in effect. 

The State of Pennsylvania went from 
nothing in matching expenditures in the 
year 1957—and I call this to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania—to $1,134,000 in 1962. 

New York went from $528,000 in 
matching expenditures in 1957 to $2,- 
778,000. 

How can it be said that the law which 
is presently on the books has not met the 
purposes for which it was originally 
passed and is not really doing something 
for the rural libraries? 

That does not mean that we should 
stop now. I would be in favor of con- 
tinuing the program as a rural library 
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program, but the present proposal would 
not do that. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.DENT. The $1 million or more for 
the State of Pennsylvania was not re- 
stricted to the rural libraries. That pro- 
gram covers the entire gamut, both rural 
and other libraries. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe if the Member 
from Pennsylvania will check the figures 
on page 67 of the hearings he will find 
that is not an accurate statement. The 
figure given for Pennsylvania expendi- 
tures, I believe, are the matching funds 
under the program. 2 

Mr. DENT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the State of Pennsylvania 
has a complete library program. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to call one 
further point to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion. 

I believe it is quite interesting that the 
bill comes before the House today, the 
same day when there was presented to 
us by the President the Federal budget 
and when we hear statements about 
economy and fiscal responsibility. Yet, 
when we look at the budget itself we find 
that there is no allocation made for the 
additional funds which will be required 
by this program, other than the general 
$5 million which is to be earmarked for 
special additional programs throughout 
the whole field. 

This will not be a drop in the bucket, 
This program is going to cost $45 million 
in the coming fiscal year, as compared 
to the $7.5 million in the present authori- 
zation, which could be spent even if the 
law were not changed in this respect. 

I wonder if this is an example of the 
kind of fiscal responsibility that we are 
going to see in the presentation of the 
budget before the Congress. I hope it 
is not, but I fear, on the basis of figures 
that I have seen thus far, this will indeed 
be the case. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to our distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
first of all to state that I support this 
proposed legislation. I commend the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and the other members of the committee 
who have brought this legislation to us. 

The rural library program certainly 
has worked, and I feel that it is time to 
make it available to all sections of the 
country where it is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is important leg- 
islation. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent] has pointed up the 
basic factors which make it both im- 
portant and necessary. This program 
supplements the formal education of 
our young people and prepares them for 
the challenges they will face in adult 
life. This legislation attacks the prob- 
lem of providing for the continuing edu- 
cation of our adults to meet the oppor- 
tunities of our changing society. The 
Rural Library Services Act has been an 
overwhelming success. The time has 
come when we must extend the act. 

The pernicious evils this bill seeks to 
cure make no headlines in our daily 
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newspapers. Yet there are millions of 
Americans who still have no public 
library to enable them to read and re- 
search and broaden their knowledge. 
There are also millions of Americans 
who have only the shoddiest library fa- 
cilities, inadequate by any reasonable 
standards. Many of our existing li- 
braries are too small to accommodate 
those who need their services. Many of 
these institutions have only meager, 
outdated collections to tempt our citi- 


zens. 

This legislation is a frontal assault 
upon all these shortcomings. If we fail 
in our attack upon the deficiencies in 
our public library system, then we fail 
in our responsibilities to many of our 
young people to provide them the where- 
withal to become informed, to grow in- 
tellectually and spiritually, and to be- 
come effective citizens. 

If we duck the challenge now, then we 
fail in our duty to our adult population 
to provide the means to keep apace with 
the challenges of the 20th century. 

If we are to remain a nation climbing 
steadily upward, we cannot afford to 
ignore these responsibilities. 

The legislation before us is the proper 
tool with which to repair the ills in our 
auxiliary vehicle to education, our li- 
braries. It will authorize funds to pro- 
vide public libraries with the means of 
meeting the demands for their services. 
It will stimulate the construction of ade- 
quate buildings. It will strengthen the 
community library systems with com- 
petent personnel. It will excite the 
States into providing more efficient or- 
ganizations. 

Money invested in our library system 
today will pay dividends a hundredfold 
in a more literate society tomorrow. 
This legislation will make us a more edu- 
cated people. It will make us a more 
prosperous and economically sufficient 
nation. It will advance children and 
adults alike toward the attainment of 
their full potential in the complex society 
of the space age. 

On the subject of the budget estimates, 
I have a copy of the budget. The budget 
estimates contain, for existing legisla- 
tion—which is the rural program—$7.5 
million; this is the maximum amount 
authorized by law. For the new pro- 
grams or proposed legislation the budget 
estimates contain $718 million for edu- 
cation, which is broken down into the 
various projects, including the construc- 
tion of public libraries, expansion of pub- 
lic library services in urban as well as 
in rural areas. 

This figure has been taken into ac- 
count by the Bureau of the Budget. I 
have checked this with the Bureau of the 
Budget. There is nothing phony about 
the budget. The budget is real. The 
program is recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and the President is recommending 
funds for its improvement. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POWELL. I was biding my time, 
because the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] evidently has 
not done his homework. I was going 
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to tell him exactly what the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has just said. 

The gentleman from New Jersey said 
that the President did not include this 
item in his budget and he said I did not 
tell the truth. But the President did 
include it. If the gentleman will read 
it and he is literate, then he will know 
that he is wrong again. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. I wish to 
say to the gentleman from New York 
that I did not say that he did not say 
the truth. What I said is that the 
President of the United States did not 
submit a request for the increased 
amount to be authorized by this bill. 

I do not believe the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is arguing that the President 
has made such a recommendation. 
Presumably the President is going to 
make a further recommendation, which 
will require an additional $718 million. 
I will not argue that point. 

What I am saying is that we do not 
have, in the present budget submitted 
today, the figures for a new program. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, $718 million is in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it not true the President has not 
spelled out the ways in which that $718 
million is to be spent? I believe that he 
has not done so, and that he has not 
submitted a request for these funds. He 
indicated there is going to be an addi- 
tion of almost $1 billion in this area. 
So far as I know, there is absolutely no 
breakdown of any kind as to how this 
is to be spent. It is for that reason, I 
still insist, we do not know from the 
President of the United States how this 
money is to be spent or if one penny of 
this money is to be spent on this pro- 
gram. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma pre- 
sumably knows the President’s mind, but 
I might say that the rank-and-file Mem- 
bers of the Congress cannot as easily 
spell out his position. 

I repeat that I did not call the gen- 
tleman from New York a liar or anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Member 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the opportunity to of- 
fer my comments in support of H.R. 
4879 which amends the Library Services 
Act to extend Federal assistance to 
urban as well as rural libraries and pro- 
vide funds for the construction of library 
buildings. 

Congress has shown its full cognizance 
of the importance of education for our 
youth in a world whose demands upon 
its citizens are greater and more chal- 
lenging than ever before. Our recent 
achievements in educational legislation 
show an understanding on our part of 
the era in which we live. 

But we must realize the need to ex- 
tend educational opportunities to all seg- 
ments of our population. The public 
library offers the rewards of learning 
both to the student who is enrolled in 
an educational institution as well as to 
the technologist, businessman, Govern- 
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ment official, scientist, housewife—any 
citizen who desires to enter its doors. As 
our U.S. Commissioner of Education has 
said: 

The public library is a basic educational 
resource. The widespread recognition that 
education is a lifelong process has drama- 
tized the importance of having good public 
library service readily available to every citi- 
zen. Good libraries are as important as the 
purposes they serve and without them we 
cannot hope to achieve the social, educa- 
tional, cultural, and economic goals of the 
individual and of society. 


In 1956 Congress enacted the original 
Library Services Act to aid rural areas. 
In 1961 its benefits were extended. Now, 
in 1964 our needs persist. Approximate- 
ly 128 million of our people or nearly 71 
percent have inadequate library facili- 
ties. About 60 million of those who have 
inadequate facilities—almost one-third 
of our entire population—as well as 11⁄2 
million who have no public library at all, 
live in urban areas unaided by the pres- 
ent act. 

Reports show that in 1961, 110 mil- 
lion people were served by libraries with 
limited and outdated book collections 
and by libraries that were understaffed 
and consequently open only a few hours a 
week. 

Many of our public libraries are sorely 
in need of either improvement or replace- 
ment. In March 1962 the U.S. Office of 
Education estimated the median age of 
public library buildings at 53 years of age. 
In addition, because of population shifts, 
existing libraries are often poorly located 
to meet the needs of the community. 

We live in a time of unprecedented 
change and growth. Our public libraries 
will have to open their doors to an esti- 
mated 5 million more patrons by 1970. 
And as the number of patrons increases, 
their interests and needs become more 
demanding. We must have the wide 
range of books to satisfy the diverse needs 
of our library users. We must have the 
staff well-trained and abundant to help 
our library users profit from the benefits 
of a public library. And we must have 
new books and new and improved build- 
ings to house the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. I support H.R. 4879 because I feel 
it will help meet these demands. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
central misconception about this bill is 
that it only extends to urban areas the 
assistance now made available to rural 
areas. The fact is that the existing act 
is intended to help provide library serv- 
ices where they do not exist. All of the 
information presented to our committee 
in 1955 and in 1960 was that the areas 
in which there were no library services 
were rural areas. Information pre- 
sented in 1963 indicated that over 90 
percent of the remaining areas without 
library services were in communities of 
10,000 or less. 

This bill extends the act far beyond 
its original purpose. It would expand 
the act into one of general Federal aid to 
public libraries, without regard to 
whether there are existing library serv- 
ices. 
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The avowed intention of the advocates 
of the original act was to use Federal 
funds to stimulate increased State par- 
ticipation in providing a system of library 
services available to all areas of the 
State. This is a completely different 
purpose than that contemplated by this 
bill, which is to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the major responsibility 
for financing State systems of public 
libraries. I submit that this would not 
be a proper or sensible role for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

To the extent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the existing act makes 
possible the provision of library services 
in areas without them, it may be said to 
encourage the States to work out a state- 
wide library system; but the massive fi- 
nancial involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposed now would have the 
opposite effect—it would replace the 
State responsibility for establishing a 
public library system. Under this bill, 
in fact, no State legislature would be re- 
quired to appropriate a single dollar to 
match Federal funds. All of the match- 
ing funds could—and the bulk of them 
would—come from local communities. 
Even under the existing act, the latest 
available data shows that the Federal 
Government is spending $2 of its funds 
for every $1 that the State governments 
appropriate for library services in local 


areas. 

In short, this is a proposal to federal- 
ize our public library system. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
at this point the minority views on H.R. 
4879 which were made a part of the re- 
port on August 5, 1963. I heartily re- 
affirm the statement we made at that 
time and raise the additional question 
as to how this fits into President John- 
son’s supposed economy drive: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

We, the undersigned, oppose the enact- 
ment of H.R. 4879 for the following reasons: 

1. The existing act does not expire until 
June 30, 1966, and it is designed to meet the 
most urgent needs for improved library serv- 
ices. The 1956 act was directed at the provi- 
sion of library services in those areas in 
which there were no services, or in which 
services were grossly inadequate. The areas 
without any services were almost wholly in 
communities of 10,000 or less population. 
Today, despite the contributions of the li- 
brary services program in improving this 
situation, 92 percent of the 18 million per- 
sons without library services live in com- 
munities having 10,000 or less population. 

Clearly, the most urgent needs are those 
being met under the existing act. 

2. The committee heard no evidence that 
States and communities were unable to meet 
their needs for improved library services, and 
the very low level of State aid for public 
libraries suggests only that the States have 
not been willing to assume this responsibil- 
ity. The total State and local expenditures 
for public libraries in 1960 were $260 million, 
of which less than 10 percent came from 
State funds. 

Nor is there any convincing evidence that 
additional Federal funds will stimulate the 
States to make State funds available. After 
6 years of Federal assistance for rural library 
services, the total annual expenditure of 
State funds for services in rural areas was 
only $6 million, a smaller amount than the 
Federal contribution. H.R. 4879 would au- 
thorize annual Federal expenditures for all 
public libraries of $45 million, nearly double 
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the total amount the States see fit to appro- 
priate for this purpose. In this circum- 
stance, the plea for Federal assumption of 
this responsibility is not persuasive. 

3. The principal proponents of the Library 
Services Act assured the Congress that this 
was to be a temporary program to meet a 
limited and urgent need. 

In testimony before our committee on 
May 25, 1955, the president-elect of the 
American Library Association, Mr. John Rich- 
ards, stated his belief that a 5-year Federal 
program would stimulate sufficient State ac- 
tion to begin to meet library needs, and gave 
this assurance: “And I would like to say in 
regard to (the termination date) that the 
American Library Association has no thought 
whatever of coming back for further funds 
after this termination date.” 

In 1960, at the urging of the American 
Library Association and the U.S. Office of 
Education, the act was extended another 5 
years to June 30, 1966. The rationale for 
the extension was, in addition to the success 
of the program, that the program had not 
been fully funded during the first several 
years of operation. The Commissioner of 
Education was emphatic in his statement to 
our committee that Federal participation 
should be terminal. He expressed the hope 
that the Congress would “make it clear as 
a matter of legislative intent that at the 
end of the 5-year period * * * the Federal 
participation will cease and that the States 
will be expected to assume the full load.” 

In the face of those assurances the Con- 
gress should not consider extending the act 
until it has run its course. 

The additional 5-year period has over 3 
years to run, but the Congress is now asked 
to expand the existing program to cover all 
libraries, to expand the costs of the program 
sixfold, and, by inference, to make it 
permanent. 

4. The Democratic majority on the com- 
mittee—over the opposition of all Repub- 
lican members—voted to eliminate the civil 
rights amendment which the committee had 
approved previously. 

In 1961 the US. Civil Rights Commission 
found many examples of serious and 
flagrant discrimination against Negro citi- 
zens in the provision of public library serv- 
ice financed under this act. Yet it was 
many months after this report of the Com- 
mission that the Office of Education moved 
to investigate the facts, and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has taken 
affirmative action to deter discriminatory 
practices only in the past few weeks. The 
Secretary took this action (to require fed- 
erally financed library services to be avail- 
able on a racially nondiscriminatory basis) 
only after insistent and public pressure 
from this committee. 

It is clear that this act should contain 
an express prohibition against the con- 
tinued use of Federal funds for racially dis- 
criminatory public library programs. 

5. The Kennedy administration has not 
assigned any particular priority to this leg- 
islation. Indeed, they have abdicated all 
executive branch responsibility for indi- 
cating the relative importance or merit of 
any education proposal as compared with 
any other. It would appear that an attempt 
has been made to please every interested 
group and to accommodate every educa- 
tional interest—a familiar political tech- 
nique—while leaving to the Congress the 
task of assigning priorities. The adminis- 
tration apparently is more interested in de- 
veloping political issues than it is in develop- 
ing legislation. 

Moreover, as a direct result of this ap- 
proach our committee still is in a state of 
confusion as to the disposition of 24 sepa- 
rate proposals embodied in H.R. 3000, the 
omnibus education bill. At this juncture, 
we do not know whether we are asked to 
approve H.R. 4879 alone, or as a part of a 
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small omnibus bill. In the latter case, we 
are being asked to approve a bill piecemeal 
without knowing its final contents. This is 
a legislative procedure which we cannot 
condone. 

PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 

ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. 

DONALD C. BRUCE. 

JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 

DAVE MARTIN. 

M. G. SNYDER. 

PAUL FINDLEY. 

ROBERT TAFT, Jr. 

ADDITIONAL MINORITY VIEWS 

The present Library Services Act does not 
expire until 1966. Under its provisions, it as- 
sists in providing library services to the rural 
areas of our country which would be inade- 
quately served without the benefit of this 
program. 

The total cost at the present time is $7.5 
million per year, and it is doing an outstand- 
ing job in bringing library services to the 
rural areas of America. H.R. 4879 would 
radically change this concept and provide 
a new concept—that of assistance to all areas 
and of assistance in construction, which has 
heretofore not been considered. We oppose 
this bill for the following reasons: 

1. It would require a 600-percent increase 
in appropriations—$7.5 to $45 million. 

2. The present Library Services Act re- 
stricts assistance to communities under 10,000 
in population. H.R. 4879 would amend this 
provision and open the program to all cities 
regardless of size. 

Witnesses from the Department testified 
that 18 million Americans have inadequate 
library services at the present time. Of this 
number, 16.5 million people are in towns with 
populations under 10,000. Under the pro- 
vision of this new proposal, $25 million would 
be authorized to be appropriated for library 
services. Since all towns and cities regard- 
less of population would be included under 
the act, it is possible that the rural areas, 
where the greatest need now exists, would be 
cut back in the amount of funds available. 
No clear need has been shown for Federal 
assistance in this field in metropolitan areas 
of the country. 

3. $20 million would be authorized to be 
appropriated for construction needs, re- 
modeling, and the purchase of real estate or 
equipment by public libraries. This is an 
entirely new concept from the present Li- 
brary Services Act. It is Federal aid to li- 
braries—a field which we believe should be 
handled at the State or local level and not 
by the Federal Government. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the fact that the bill calls for 
a 600-percent increase in appropriations, that 
it could result in less assistance for the areas 
most in need of library services, and that 
the present law does not expire until 1966, we 
feel that there is no need for the enactment 
of this legislation at this time. As a con- 
sequence, we are in opposition to this bill. 

Dave MARTIN. 
Donatp C. BRUCE. 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
PAUL FINDLEY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, in the limited time 
available to us for debate on this trans- 
formation of what I consider a success- 
ful and beneficial program, we have only 
touched on the basic issue which sep- 
arates some of us today. As you can see, 
some of us feel very strongly that this 
bill, as approved by the committee, is 
not an improvement on what we present- 
ly have. I feel very. strongly that this 
new program will mean that we are go- 
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ing to move away from the aid which 
we have been giving to rural areas. We 
have had assurances from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that 
any money provided to improve services 
or facilities will only be done on a non- 
racially discriminatory basis. We have 
that assurance, but I will repeat, in spite 
of what the gentleman from Georgia 
said, or because of what he has said, 
that there is no protection to insure that 
money will be spent in rural areas. All 
reference to rural areas has been dropped 
out. 

I would refer members of the commit- 
tee to the language on the middle of 
page 12 of the committee report which 
points this out. The reference to rural 
areas is stricken out. New language is 
added that particular consideration is to 
be given to the development of public 
library services to satisfy the needs of 
students of all ages for useful and read- 
ily accessible library services and ma- 
terials. There is no reference to any 
particular protection for the rural areas 
at all. 

All big metropolitan areas will be in- 
cluded for assistance under this pro- 
gram. This might well mean that there 
will be nothing available for the rural 
areas of these States. 

I consider that this is such a funda- 
mental transformation of the program 
that we should give it most serious con- 
sideration. We cannot assume that this 
kind of assistance will be continued to 
rural areas in anything like its present 
volume, let alone anything more. There 
is going to be such a demand, I can as- 
sume, for assistance from the Federal 
trough, that if we make funds available 
to everybody, we can expect that rural 
areas which have received needed assist- 
ance will henceforth receive less than 
they should. 

I think above all we must recognize 
that this is a move away from an as- 
sumption of Federal responsibility which 
was carefully thought through and 
which a good many Republicans, includ- 
ing myself, supported. That responsi- 
bility was defined as assistance by the 
Federal Government in order to provide 
library services in areas without them. 

It has already been said that there are 
still areas, substantial areas with some 
18 million people who still receive no 
such assistance. And of those 18 mil- 
lion, 16% million reside in rural areas. 
It is our point, as it was the point of the 
American Library Association back in 
1955, that this is still essentially a rural 
problem, so far as Federal responsibility 
is concerned. I might point out that in 
1955 the committee report itself said 
that: 

Most of our large urban areas have done 
a good job in providing library services and 
it was interesting to note that representa- 
tives from metropolitan areas appearing be- 
fore the committee were anxious that good 
service be provided to rural areas. 


In my opinion. Mr. Chairman, if we 
should adopt this new construction pro- 
gram, we would no longer be concen- 
trating on a problem which still remains 
unsolved, despite the progress that has 
been made. We will have a transforma- 
tion of a good program into a question- 
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able one. Even more questionable, in 
my opinion, is the suggestion that the 
Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity to rehabilitate and to build libraries 
anywhere in the country for any reason, 
so long as there are students of any age 
who have need of them. 

Unquestionably there is a tremendous 
backlog of demand. Witnesses who pre- 
sumably know, have estimated that near- 
ly $300 million is needed to rehabilitate 
the Nation’s library system. I am not 
saying that we should not spend the 
money. But I am saying that Uncle Sam 
is not the one to look to for this kind of 
money. In any event, $280 to $300 mil- 
lion is needed presently to rebuild the 
Nation's libraries. We estimate that 
about $24 million a year will be needed 
to maintain adequate libraries in this 
country. 

If the Federal Government is going to 
have the responsibility of doing that job, 
we can recognize without any question 
that a mere $20 million will be a drop in 
the bucket. It will create an expecta- 
tion in every community, large and small, 
that has some unmet library need, that 
Uncle Sam sooner or later is going to 
come along and foot that bill. Maybe 
that is the mood of Congress. Maybe 
that is the way we are going to have a 
frugal and economic Federal Govern- 
ment. However, I hope that we will have 
amendments accepted that will drop this 
construction program, and which will 
emphasize the necessity and importance 
of improving our facilities and services 

These amendments will emphasize 
the unmet problems in the rural areas 
of our country which still lack needed 
library services. So when the time 
comes for proposing amendments I trust 
that our views will be considered fav- 
orably. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the things that concerns me is that the 
original program for stimulating inter- 
est in the rural areas has now been, by 
this proposal, expanded to cover the ur- 
ban areas all across the country. It 
seems to me that a new approach should 
be added. The thing that concerns me 
is the lack of stimulation of State funds 
to participate in this type of program. I 
feel very strongly that the State and 
the local area have primary responsibil- 
ity for their library programs. I certain- 
ly do not want our Federal Government 
to get into the library business. 

In my study of this proposal I find 
that as best as I can get it, there is a 
matching type of program requiring 
State participation. But it is done on a 
percentage basis. As I understand, in 
New York State, for example, it would 
cost the State of New York $66 to get 
$33 or $34 of Federal money. In some of 
the other programs that have come out 
of the committee which the gentleman 
represents there have been 50 percent 
matching funds required of the States. 

In other words, this is a type of pro- 
gram I have supported and that I have 
felt very strongly about, because here 
we are stimulating State participation 
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on an equal basis. This seems to be a 
discriminatory type or not properly bal- 
anced with States such as New York, 
New Jersey, and some of the others. Did 
the committee look into this phase of the 
proposal that is now before us? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. I might 
say that there is a variable matching re- 
quirement in this bill, in order to qualify 
for Federal money, which discriminates 
against the so-called wealthy States like 
New York, New Jersey, and California. 
The formula makes it easier for the 
so-called poorer States to get a larger 
share of the Federal money. I doubt very 
much whether there is any real stimu- 
lation or assumption of State responsi- 
bility as a result of these kinds of Fed- 
eral contributions. 

In spite of what has been done under 
the rural program, the State contribu- 
tions to rural library services even now 
totals only about $6 million a year. For 
all purposes in support of libraries our 
State governments provide about $25 
million a year, out of the $260 million 
which is made available. We have seen 
precious little done by the States. It is 
my fear the wrong kind of a Federal 
program will result in less responsibility 
being taken by the States. There may 
be an assumption that it is easy to get 
money from Washington, and we are 
not going to stir ourselves about our own 
problems, even though the basic and 
traditional and proper responsibility for 
our libraries is local, with support from 
the State government where the local 
community is unable to support its own 
services. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I would like to know 
if there is any discrimination in this bill 
or whether it will create discrimination 
between a State such as Pennsylvania 
that has adopted a very comprehensive 
library aid bill for the whole State in 
cooperation with the local libraries, and 
a State like Nebraska, which, as the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska said, has no pro- 
gram at all for particular localities. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I may say 
that the matching requirement, in order 
to qualify for Federal funds, does not 
need to come from State sources at all. 
The fact that the State of Pennsylvania 
has an aggressive State program of as- 
sistance will carry no weight with re- 
spect to its ability to qualify for Federal 
funds. In any case, there would have 
to be money made available from local 
or State sources. This will not be a 
stimulation to other States to match, as 
Pennsylvania is already doing. That is 
another reason why we should be wary 
about launching a Federal program that 
may not have desirable results. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Twenty million dol- 
lars would not go very far in building 
libraries. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Anybody 
who looks at the question knows that 
one metropolitan library will cost, with 
the acquisition of land, books, and teach- 
ers, and so forth, $20 million. So a Fed- 
eral contribution to 50 States is not going 
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to solve any problems at all. It will cre- 
ate an appetite which we will have to face 
up to at some future date, when perhaps 
the budget is more in balance or when 
we are less worried about a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is interest- 
ing to note that although there are 18 
million people, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, without library serv- 
ice, that according to the 1961 report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights, 10 mil- 
lion of these are not denied library serv- 
ices because of a lack of facilities, but 
rather they are denied library services 
because of their color. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I wonder if the gentleman 
from New Jersey would be willing to com- 
ment further concerning some remarks 
he has made about extending help to 
urban areas or rural areas in this partic- 
ular bill? I would like to preface my 
remarks by saying that I represent a con- 
gressional district which is a 100-percent 
rural area. We have really made great 
progress in that area, with the extension 
library services to many small towns of 
10,000 or under. However, the center of 
these services have by necessity and 
practical administration had to be in the 
center of what we call an urban area; 
for instance, my own home town of Ya- 
kima, Wash., which has a population of 
over 40,000. 

Is it possible that we could still protect 
our interest in the development of rural 
areas which are certainly understaffed or 
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library services? Do we have to keep 
this ceiling at 10,000 people, or is there 
a way we can approach this by amend- 
ing the bill that would allow more par- 
ticipation at the urban level without 
weakening the help to rural areas? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do think 
it might be possible to consider, as an 
alternative to the present 10,000 ceiling, 
a ceiling of 20,000. I am afraid, if we 
remove the ceiling altogether as this 
bill does, that we will have a demand 
which could not possibly be met. This 
will result in a diminution of the effort 
which has been directed at rural areas, 
where there is a lack because the State 
does not have the services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Gispons], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for H.R. 4879, the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

In the past two decades, and partic- 
ularly since the late 1950's, the term 
“library service” has undergone a drastic 
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change in its implications. Today’s li- 
brary has been transformed from a pleas- 
ant bookish backwater to the teeming 
community center of intellectual and cul- 
tural activity, to an active adult educa- 
tional institution, and to participation 
as an important supplementary insti- 
tution in the education of youth. 

As the public has found new meaning 
in the public library, State and local gov- 
ernments have responded with added 
financial backing. But the supply of 
funds has not been adequate to the de- 
mand for services. 

Until now the Federal Government has 
concerned itself solely with the inade- 
quacies in library services to a very lim- 
ited segment of the Nation’s population. 
Under the Library Services Act ex- 
traordinary progress has been made. 
Meanwhile in our rapidly growing States 
the line between rural and urban com- 
munities are constantly changing and 
in many places disappearing altogether. 
The Library Services Act must be up- 
dated to fit the changing scene. 

In its attempts to keep pace with the 
desire of its citizens for library improve- 
ment, Florida enacted in 1961 a program 
of State aid for libraries. I was cointro- 
ducer of that bill. Library Services Act 
funds undoubtedly helped to stimulate 
this new State support. However, be- 
cause the interdependence of small and 
larger libraries had come to be recog- 
nized, Florida's State grants go only to 
county library systems, encompassing 
units in both urban and rural areas. 
Administration of the State program 
would be greatly facilitated by the great- 
er flexibility in use of funds whith H.R. 
4879 proposes. 

In addition, Florida’s allotment for 
services and for buildings under the pro- 
posed Library Services and Construction 
Act will offer a very substantial incen- 
tive for additional, needed State and lo- 
cal support. 

For we know by experience that Fed- 
eral grants for library service can serve 
effectively as a catalyst for increased 
State and local effort. In the nine 
Southeastern States, State funds for the 
development of rural public library serv- 
ice have increased by $1.4 million—70 
percent—between 1956 and 1963 and lo- 
cal appropriations have increased by $3 
million. In my own State of Florida 
alone, State funds have increased 274 
percent and local funds by 137 percent. 
But even this is not enough to meet the 
increasing demands for library service 
of quality. 

All these segments of our population 
are demanding users of public library 
services. I am convinced that passage 
of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act will meet with even greater sup- 
port on the State and local level for ex- 
panded public library service, than has 
the present Library Services Act pro- 
gram in the rural areas. The demands 
for public library services throughout the 
country are rapidly growing more com- 
plex and a strong program to meet the 
demand can be developed only if all kinds 
of public library resources can be fully 
involved in the program. 

My State, along with the other 49, 
eagerly awaits enactment of H.R. 4879. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. POWELL. With reference to this 
argument about rural and urban in this 
bill—and you are one of those who wrote 
the bill—the power of allocation strict- 
ly belongs to the State. 

Mr. GIBBONS. That is correct. 

Mr. POWELL. Can you tell me, and I 
confess my ignorance, as others seem- 
ingly do not—can you tell me how many 
State legislatures there are in this coun- 
try that are controlled by urban votes? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not think that 
that is ignorance, Mr. Chairman, but 
there are just not any and that is the 
whole fallacy in the argument that you 
have just heard from the other side. 
This money is authorized to go to the 
States and not to the cities and not to 
the rural areas. The money goes to the 
States and the States are going to allo- 
cate it, and they are going to distribute 
it as they see fit. The State will control 
how the money is spent. The State leg- 
islatures, as all of us know who have ever 
served in a State legislature and who 
have ever studied anything about polit- 
ical science and the makeup of Ameri- 
cana—are all controlled by the rural 
areas, and I am sure the rural area peo- 
ple will be well taken care of and will 
probably be much better taken care of 
than will the urban area people. That 
has always been true throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very fine bill. 
It is a bill that is very much needed. It 
provides a minimal amount of Federal 
intervention or Federal control. 

On the State level I have participated 
in the introduction and passage of a 
library service measure and the only rea- 
son it was introduced and passed was the 
impetus of the Federal program. That is 
all we are attempting to do here. For 
every Federal dollar we spend on this 
program, there will probably be $4 or $5 
or $6 spent by the State and local people. 

I have seen a lot of public projects. 
We were talking here about the budget 
a while ago. But I have seen a lot of 
public projects that were never used or 
that were inadequately used, but I have 
never seen in my 44 years a library that 
was not adequately used and that was 
not fully used. And I have never seen a 
library that has become obsolete because 
the books you have in these libraries re- 
gardless of their age are still treasures 
of knowledge that all of us can use. Cer- 
tainly, in this time when we are spending 
our energy and efforts in trying to train 
and retrain our manpower—the most 
valuable asset that we have in America— 
certainly we can spend it on building 
and putting books in those buildings for 
eager young men and women and older 
men and women to use these facilities 
and train themselves. This is the finest 
and most democratic program that we 
have and I strongly support it and ask 
for your support. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to our esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN]. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of the legislation 
before us to amend, extend, and improve 
the scope and effectiveness of the Lib- 
rary Services Act. 

I applaud the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for bringing before the 
House this measure so important to the 
educational and intellectual growth of 
the citizens of this country. 

We live in an age when the only com- 
plete education for an American is a con- 
tinuing education. The passage of dec- 
ades, or even years, so changes the 
standards, concepts, and principles of 
our science, technology, and other 
branches of learning that in order 
for an individual to maintain the quality 
of his formal education he must con- 
tinue to read, study and think, and utilize 
the latest books, and publications to aid 
him in his thinking. 

This demonstrates the need for the 
legislation before us, for the public 
library is the basic storehouse of the 
knowledge and wisdom which we need 
to keep the educational standards of 
all Americans up to date, and we must 
see that high quality library services are 
readily available for the use of all our 
people who desire such services. 

The present law has been a great help 
in this regard. It was enacted in 1956, 
extended in 1960, and provides for Fed- 
eral assistance for library services to 
rural communities under 10,000 in popu- 
lation. At present the program is pro- 
viding aid in all the States and terri- 
tories. 

This is all to the good but the amend- 
ments before us which would expand 
the program to areas over 10,000 in pop- 
ulation, and also provide Federal assist- 
ance for construction of public libraries, 
would give this country a much better 
and more comprehensive program—the 
kind of program we truly need. 

These two changes—library service for 
all of our people rather than just those 
in small towns, and aid for library con- 
struction—are both vitally needed to 
provide all Americans with good library 
facilities. 

Evidence presented at the hearings on 
this bill indicates that of the 110 million 
persons in this country who have inade- 
quate library services, 60 million reside 
in urban areas of the Nation and are not 
3 in the program of the existing 
act. 

Think of that; over half the Ameri- 
cans who have inadequate library serv- 
ices live in our urban areas and get no 
assistance whatsoever from the present 
Library Services Act. This is a defect 
which demands a remedy, and I urge 
my colleagues to remedy it today by 
approving the legislation before us. Only 
in this way can we provide adequate as- 
sistance to raise the standards of librar- 
ies throughout the Nation, in urban and 
rural areas, and lift them from their 
present inadequate conditions—limited 
and outdated book collections, lack of 
adequate staff—with resulting limited 
hours of service to the public—ancient 
and ill-planned library buildings and 
furnishings. 

On the latter point, I do not believe 
there is any doubt as to the need for 
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Federal assistance for library construc- 
tion in order to replace and modernize 
the inconvenient, dark, antiquated struc- 
tures that so often pass for libraries in 
our otherwise enlightened society. These 
needs would be met by title 2 of the bill, 
which would provide matching grants to 
the States for public library construc- 
tion. Each State would be allotted a 
base amount of construction money plus 
additional sums to be based on popula- 
tion. The need for this construction as- 
sistance was clearly established by testi- 
mony at the hearings on the bill, and by 
the endorsement of the bill by such or- 
ganizations as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the American Li- 
brary Association and numerous State 
library associations. 

Throughout history the library has 
been the symbol of advanced civiliza- 
tion. In the Greek and Roman era 
the library held the creations of the 
great classical scholars. Later, the great 
library at Alexandria, Egypt, preserved 
almost a million volumes of classical 
learning after the fall of Rome, and its 
destruction by fire has always been con- 
sidered by scholars as one of the great 
tragedies in the intellectual history of 
man. Through the Middle Ages, as one 
European leader after another sought to 
keep alive Western learning from the 
general neglect of the Dark Ages, the li- 
brary was the great storehouse and cen- 
ter for the diffusion of knowledge. And 
the establishment of a library, like legal, 
fiscal, and administrative reform, was 
always the sign of an enlightened and 
progressive ruler. 

In our day, when our population is far 
greater and scattered throughout a vast 
Nation, the problem is much greater, but 
the principle remains the same. There 
is no better way to preserve and advance 
our great Western democratic tradition 
than by placing in the hands of all our 
citizens the great works of human intel- 
ligence. This means the construction, 
improvement, and dissemination of the 
public library throughout the country, 
and the expansion of library services to 
every citizen who desires them, and will 
make use of them. 

This is a large and difficult task, but a 
most worthwhile one. I urge that we 
give it our strong support by the ap- 
proval of the meritorious legislation be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to a distinguished member of 
our committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to hail again the great produc- 
tion committee of the House, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

This is the next plank in the greatest 
platform whichever has been built for 
education in this Nation. 

I heard with interest the remarks of 
my colleagues from New York, from up- 
state, who indicated that the citizens in 
our great State pay about 66 percent for 
every dollar that they get back, in terms 
of the 33 percent which is paid from the 
money in the Federal Treasury. 

I hail that. It is a good and significant 
remark. But I ask Members to keep 
this in mind. Unless this bill is passed 
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the 8 million citizens of the city of New 
York will never know the benefits of the 
Federal library program. So if Members 
are worried about any inequality, then I 
say they had better join with me and to 
strike down the invidious inequality 
2 exists in the library program to- 

y. 

I want the city of New York in this bill. 
I want it, because the production com- 
mittee of the House well recognizes that 
there is an intellectual explosion going 
on in this country at present. Thank 
God that we have people who want to use 
libraries. They are using our libraries 
day and night. It is simply impossible 
to keep up with the demand for books 
which the people are seeking today. 

This is a great gift. Let us make it 
a permanent gift. Let us shoulder our 
burden and put the books where the 
people are. Forty percent of the people 
of our Nation live in cities. They do not 
have access to the library program. 

As was well said on the other side, I 
believe by the gentleman from New York 


[Mr. Horton], my distinguished col- 


league, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the pri- 
mary responsibility happens to be now 
and will continue to be the local re- 
but the word “primary” 
implies that there is another responsi- 
bility. That is the responsibility that we 
share today, to supplement the local ef- 
fort, to assist the local effort, to stimulate 
the local effort, and to put the books 
where the people are. 

This is what the bill would do. It is 
not a big bill. It does not involve a mas- 
sive aid program. It will be a sound and 
good program, significant because it will 
put the books into the hands of those 
who need them in this intellectual ex- 
plosion. 

When I think of the public library to- 
day, I see a sort of educational super- 
market. A good library should be as 
well stocked and as well staffed as a 
large department store for the use of 
everyone. Public libraries are now try- 
ing to meet the increasingly important 
and complex demands of students, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, retirees, profes- 
sional and technical workers, unem- 
ployed persons seeking new skills or new 
jobs, and many, many more. We are 
now fully aware of the economic im- 
portance of education, and all aspects 
of formal and informal education require 
adequate libraries. 

The Library Services Act of 1956 has 
proved what great benefits can be de- 
rived from a modest Federal stimulation. 
The results of this program in New York 
State and elsewhere in the Nation have 
been extremely gratifying to all those 
who have had contact with the program. 
It is now time to look at the job which 
still remains to be done if every citizen is 
to have access to library service of excel- 
lence. 

This unfinished job is clear cut. We 
must meet the educational needs of a 
greatly expanded population which is 
highly mobile and which is far better 
trained and educated than it was even 
a decade ago. We demand of people the 
ability to make complex choices and well- 
informed decisions. To do this, they 
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must have a resource for reliable, cur- 
rent, and nonpartisan information on 
all subjects. Ours has been called the 
age of the computer, the age of space, 
and the age of automation. It is also 
an age which calls for human under- 
standing. Whichever term you choose, 
it is definitely not the age of the little 
red schoolhouse or of the subscription 
library of Benjamin Franklin’s day. 

H.R. 4879, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, recognizes present 
trends by eliminating the unrealistic and 
unfair limitation of benefits to areas of 
under 10,000 population. The huge 
growth of our metropolitan areas and the 
progress made in rapid transportation 
and communication has abolished former 
distinctions between urban“ and 
“rural.” The population movement be- 
tween communities and between States 
and the speed with which these move- 
ments take place create problems which 
are so broad that the efforts of all levels 
of government—local, State, and Fed- 
eral—must work together in their solu- 
tion. 

The larger public library systems find 
themselves entangled in these complica- 
tions of metropolitan areas. The 
Brooklyn Public Library, for example, 
with its large and diverse collection is a 
natural magnet for all types of users 
over a wide area. It is faced with de- 
mands on all of its services, including 
research, by nontaxpaying residents out- 
side the boundaries of the city many of 
whom are not even residents of the 
county or State. The large urban li- 
braries welcome the chance to render 
this needed service, but the problem is to 
secure adequate, equitable financial sup- 
port. H.R. 4879, by including both urban 
and rural areas will be an effective step 
toward solving these problems. 

With this act, we would enable the city 
libraries, previously excluded from the 
program by the 10,000 population limita- 
tion, to apply for these funds. This 
would be a boon to many large cities 
where library facilities are strained to 
the breaking point in their attempt to 
serve large metropolitan areas, including 
suburban townships, while struggling to 
operate on the tax funds from a dwin- 
dling number of city residents. 

Also adding to the tax burden of urban 
areas are a great number of the im- 
poverished people of our country—those 
who lack the education, skills, or physical 
stamina to support themselves independ- 
ently. If we are going to fight poverty 
and its causes—ignorance, lack of train- 
ing, and poor health—we cannot afford 
to be penurious. What better way to 
launch an all-out campaign on ignorance 
than to make library service available to 
all people? 

In Brooklyn, in New York State, and 
across the country, it is impossible to 
separate the idea of good book collec- 
tions, adequate library personnel, and 
well-planned service programs from the 
need for physical facilities. The kind of 
libraries we require today must depend 
upon library buildings which are ade- 
quate, well-equipped, and strategically 
located for convenient use. 

Title II of H.R. 4879 will provide 
matching grants of $20 million annually 
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for library construction, an activity 
which is prohibited under the present 
act. These allotments for construction 
will be a significant incentive for States 
and localities to move ahead effectively 
in a systematic program of library re- 
newal. Most existing public library 
buildings are obsolete, overcrowded, and 
totally unable to become an active, busy 
supermarket of ideas and information. 

I believe that the Federal obligation 
for good public libraries is not fully 
realized in the present program. H.R. 
4879, the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, is a sound step toward meeting 
this Federal obligation and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to a distinguished member of 
the committee and subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. DAN- 
IELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to congratulate the chairman of the 
full committee, as well as the chairman 
of the subcommittee, for their leader- 
ship in bringing this bill, H.R. 4879, to 
amend the Library Services Act, before 
us today for consideration, as well as for 
the many other important education bills 
which have been presented to this Con- 
gress. 

I support H.R. 4879 because it will 
render a much-needed service to the pub- 
lic in the expanding of services in urban 
areas as well as in rural areas, and be- 
cause it will provide funds to many 
communities whose finances will not 
permit them to remodel, repair, or con- 
struct public library buildings. 

I would like to join my colleagues in 
urging favorable action on H.R. 4879. I 
believe that good public library service 
should be available to every citizen of 
the United States regardless of where he 
may live. Education is now recognized 
as a lifelong process which cannot stop 
with a degree or a certificate. The pub- 
lic library is the one free educational 
institution which is open to all—the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, 
the highly trained specialist and the 
newly literate job trainee. The Library 
Services Act of 1956 has done much to 
make good libraries a reality in many of 
our rural areas. This matching grant 
program has been so successful in these 
areas that it has pointed the way. toward 
needed amendments. 

H.R. 4879, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, will remove two limi- 
tations in the present program. It will 
extend benefits to all persons whether 
they live in urban or in rural areas, and 
it will allot funds for the remodeling, re- 
pair, or construction of public library 
buildings. 

The economic, cultural, and educa- 
tional adjustments required of all citi- 
zens by today’s fast moving changes have 
resulted in overwhelming demands on all 
public library facilities. It is no longer 
correct to assume that the larger urban 
libraries can take care of themselves. 
We are now in an age when no one li- 
brary, acting alone, can hope to meet 
adequately the quantity and diversity of 
the demands being placed upon it. The 
solution will lie in systematic coopera- 
tion among libraries of all sizes to the 
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end that free access to materials is pro- 
vided to all. 

By removing the population limitation, 
H.R. 4879 will permit the growth of a 
two-way partnership in building good li- 
braries. First, it will continue the fi- 
nancial partnership of State, local, and 
the Federal governments which has been 
soundly begun under the present legis- 
lation. Second, and of equal importance, 
it will encourage a partnership of large, 
small, and medium-sized public libraries 
so that the needs of all readers, urban, 
rural, and suburban may be fully met. 

The funds under title I for improved 
services will be applied directly to the 
most critical library needs—the pur- 
chase of books and other library ma- 
terials, the employment of librarians to 
organize the materials and to aid read- 
ers and the provision of bookmobiles and 
other equipment to assure maximum ef- 
fective use of library facilities. The suc- 
cess of these actions to improve library 
service, however, will depend directly on 
the availability of an adequate physical 
plant. 

Title II of the Library Services and 
Construction Act is designed to stimulate 
greater State and local effort in the con- 
struction of library buildings. The in- 
creases in population, particularly in 
those age groups which are the heaviest 
library users—the young and the old— 
have been more than sufficient to render 
nearly every library built before 1940 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
people in this progressive age. This 
numerical growth of people is only part of 
the whole story, Added to this is the 
new emphasis in school programs of in- 
dependent study, the incredible growth 
in the publication of books, periodicals, 
journals, reports, and other information 
media, and the increasing necessity for 
formal and informal adult education at 
every level. 

It is for these reasons that H.R. 4879, 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act, promises real strides toward achiev- 
ing public libraries of excellence. I urge 
its enactment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my remaining time to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], the origi- 
nal author of the Library Services Act 
in 1956, which act was later amended 
on recommendation by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] in 1960. 

Will the gentleman from Georgia yield 
for a minute? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. It has been said that 
there is no local or State stimulation 
and support of this library services pro- 
gram. That statement is wholly incor- 
rect. 

In the gentleman’s own State of Geor- 
gia during the years the act has been 
in operation the amount of Federal funds 
involved has been slightly in excess of 
$800,000 and the amount of State and 
local funds which the good people of 
Georgia have put up has been more than 
$2 million. 

The total figures, for the benefit of 
those who would like to have the facts, 
show that during the past years of this 
program the Federal Government has 
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spent $41 million and the State and local 
governments have spent just a shade 
under $100 million. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I can 

think of no action in which I have had a 
part, since having the privilege to repre- 
sent a constituency in this legislative 
body, from which I have received more 
‘genuine satisfaction than that I have 
received from the knowledge that I was 
able to participate in the writing of the 
first Rural Library Services Act. 

I anticipate for the future an equal 
amount of enjoyment and pleasure from 
participating in the amendment of that 
act to extend it to all of the people and 
not just the rural areas. 

Now, with regard to the matter of 
whether this original act has meant 
much to the areas in which it has been 
implemented, I would like to read just a 
brief statement about its operation in 
my own State and in my own district. 

The effects of this program in my own 
congressional district is evidence of the 
fact that this has been of great value to 
the cultural and educational advance- 
ment of all the people. By 1963 all 18 of 
the counties in the district which I repre- 
sent were receiving public library service 
through 6 regional library systems, but 
in 1955-56, the year immediately prior to 
the passage of the Library Services Act, 
only 12 of those counties had public 
library service of any kind. Much of this 
service was only through small local 
libraries, because there were only five 
small bookmobiles serving part of the 
district. Now there are nine bookmo- 
biles, most of these new and more effi- 
cient units, serving all the rural areas of 
the district. Between 1956 and 1963, the 
number of books available through these 
libraries had increased 85 percent, but 
the circulation of these books increased 
143 percent. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill which would amend 
the Library Services Act by increasing 
and broadening the Federal assistance 
available for the improvement of public 
libraries. 

There can be no question, Mr. Chair- 
man, that education is the keystone of a 
free and open society. It is the founda- 
tion of good citizenship, and it is a life- 
long process. 

At the heart of our educational re- 
sources is the public library, a resource 
all too often taken for granted, but a 
resource which demands our attention 
and assistance if it is to be readily avail- 
able to every citizen. 

Since 1956, and the first Library Serv- 
ices Act, 38 million Americans in rural 
areas have gained new or improved pub- 
lic library services. In my own State of 
California alone approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion persons have benefited. State ap- 
propriations for rural library services 
have increased by 92 percent and local 
appropriations by 72 percent. 

The program has obviously worked. 
Progress has been made. But more re- 
mains and needs to be done. 

The job of making books available to 
all our people is still unfinished business. 
Millions still have no public library serv- 
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ice, and much that exists is still inade- 
quate. 

As the committee determined during 
its hearings, 18 million persons in 1961 
had no readily accessible public library 
service and another 110 million had ac- 
cess only to libraries falling below State 
standards. 

Six California counties, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 118,000 still have 
no permanently established local county- 
wide service. And California’s popula- 
tion growth of 1,600 per day has so far 
outstripped library growth that the num- 
ber of books per capita has dropped to 
the 1921 level of 1.3. 

The problem today of insuring ade- 
quate public library services is not 
merely a rural one, nor is it one of books 
alone. 

As the committee's report points out, 
60 million of the people with inadequate 
libraries, and one and a half million of 
those with no public library services 
available at all, are in urban areas— 
areas not even included in the present 
act. In part, this has been caused by 
the tremendous growth going on in urban 
areas. In part it is the result of popu- 
lation shifts within communities where 
old library buildings have now been by- 
passed. 

Furthermore, the present act prohibits 
the use of funds for the purchase or con- 
struction of library buildings. Yet, in 
several States, including California, 
which I want to emphasize has made a 
major, and one of the most productive, 
efforts in this field, 85 percent of the 
libraries were erected before 1920, and 
30 percent before 1910. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, in ad- 
dition to continuing this worthy library 
services program, would remove unwar- 
ranted restrictions. It would include all 
people, not only those in rural areas, and 
it would provide matching construction 
grants. 

This is a sound bill. It will make 
needed improvements in a constructive 
program—one which has the future of 
our country at heart—and I urge that it 
be approved. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill to amend the Library Services Act 
points up the deficiencies of attempting 
Federal aid to one segment of the popula- 
tion to the exclusion of others at some 
given population level. The desirability 
of a good public library service certainly 
is not in issue, nor is the fact that most 
institutions of that nature are short of 
financial resources. 

In the city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
which to all intent and purposes is a 
community of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
considerable interest has been expressed 
in this legislation. Unfortunately, a 
large portion of this community is still 
designated as a township which, accord- 
ing to the last census, has an official 
population of 32,000 and, technically, is 
not classified as a part of the city. For 
years, the people of that area have 
sought to be recognized as an industrial 
area in excess of 50,000 by the Federal 
Committee on Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, a creature of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Apparently, about 
all that has been done in response to 
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local requests is a quick reference to 
census figures without further investiga- 
tion as to the true composition of this 
thriving industrial community or its 
statistical qualifications. 

I point this out as a valid and out- 
standing reason for the support of H.R. 
4879, which would effectively eliminate 
this discriminatory practice through the 
use of census figures and without regard 
to the equities of a given situation or 
local requirements. The problem of Fed- 
eral aid to libraries was disposed of under 
the Library Services Act of 1956, and the 
bill before us today would merely tend 
to make the plan workable and of greater 
benefit to the general public. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to emphasize my support for this 
bill which would allow all of the people, 
and not just those living in rural areas, 
to enjoy the pleasures and benefits asso- 
ciated with the reading of good books. 
Perhaps no single factor has contributed 
as much to the development of the men 
who have led in the development of our 
country as has the reading and studying 
of worthwhile books. And, now in this 
scientific age, the need for more books 
for more people to read is greater than 
at any other time in our history. 

Under the provisions of this bill be- 
fore us today, North Carolina’s share in 
the Library Services Act funds would be 
increased from $309,000 per year to 
$594,000 per year. Much has already 
been done in my State with the help of 
the Library Services Act funds. But, 
much more is needed. The pace of our 
day-to-day life is quickening. Knowledge 
is our only hope of keeping up, and, 
books are the key to this knowledge. 

To emphasize the need for extending 
the provisions of this act so that urban, 
as well as rural, areas can benefit, let me 
refer briefiy to a letter I received from 
Miss Evelyn Parks of the May Memorial 
Library in the city of Burlington, N.C. 
Miss Parks pointed out that the county 
there, Alamance, has participated in 
funds from the Library Services Act 
since its beginning. “But,” she added, 
“always we have had to exclude Burling- 
ton on a population basis even though 
we serve rural areas from this library.” 
Under the provisions of this bill, no more 
would Burlington be excluded from the 
act. 

In further support of this bill, I would 
like to quote from a letter written me by 
Mrs. Richmond Bond, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the public library 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. I would like to say 
here that Chapel Hill, the home of the 
University of North Carolina, is one of 
the most educational-minded towns in 
this country. a 

Mrs. Bond said: 

Chapel Hill illustrates graphically and con- 
vincingly the need for the passage of this 
bill, and I feel sure there must be many com- 
munities in the country facing our problems. 
Our town, which is expanding very rapidly, 
does not have the financial resources to sup- 
Ply adequate library service to the people. 
It seems proper for urban residents, as well 


as rural, to receive Federal assistance in 


providing library service. 

Our library is also being called on to serve 
large numbers of people living in Orange 
County outside the town limits. 
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Mrs. Bond continued: 

This demand for library service is increas- 
ing as agricultural employment in the county 
decreases and many people living in rural 
areas are finding work in towns and cities. 
These people continue to be county resi- 
dents, but they are coming into town for 
their work, for shopping and for amusement. 
They also want library service in town. They 
are being served by the Chapel Hill Public 
Library, which is chiefly town supported, but 
lack of funds makes this a heavy burden and 
our library service is inadequate in every 
way except in willingness to meet this need. 


Mrs. Bond referred to the second fea- 
ture of this bill before us today—that of 
providing funds for matching construc- 
tion grants for public libraries. She 
said: 

The library badly needs more space. It is 
now located in small rental quarters where 
every wall is full of shelves and every shelf 
is full of books. We need more books—we 
have only half the number recommended by 
national standards—but there is no place 
for them. 

Land owned by the town is available for 
a library building, but we have no funds for 
construction, and the town's bonded indebt- 
edness is already high to take care of other 
services which must be expanded in this 
growing community. We need assistance in 
meeting at least part of the building cost— 


Mrs. Bond declared. 

And, as she pointed out, Chapel Hill 
is not alone in this need. Other towns 
and cities in North Carolina and in every 
other State of this Nation are facing the 
same type of situation. This points to 
the definite need for the passage of this 
bill before us today. Our future will be 
built to some extent on a foundation of 
books. They must be placed so our peo- 
ple can get them to read and study. 
This legislation is a means of doing this. 
: g others here to join me in voting 

or it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a constant supporter of legislation 
beneficial to our public libraries, and 
would gladly vote for a continuation of 
the present program which has been of 
great benefit to all the people. 

This bill now before the House ex- 
pands the present program and greatly 
increases the cost, which I feel is not 
justified in face of a Federal debt of over 
$300 billion and a planned deficit year 
after year of billions of all our taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
support this legislation. I think it is a 
good bill. 

The established concept of grants pro- 
vides for mutual responsibility in the 
establishment, maintenance, and expan- 
sion of library services. 

I should like to compliment the com- 
mittee for working out and reporting 


this bill designed to extend further the’ 


benefits of public library service. 

I should also like to compliment the 
work of the Library Commission in my 
own State of Arkansas. Their efforts in 
planning the provisions of the act and 
utilizing the resources available in the 
various jurisdictions of the State have 
produced highly gratifying results in ex- 
tending library services to more of our 
citizens. 
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This will be a program of cooperation 
and working together to promote im- 
provement by the States of existing fa- 
cilities and further extensions to areas 
not presently served. I join the sup- 
porters of this bill in urging its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4879. The Library 
Services Act, passed in 1956 and ex- 
tended in 1960, has proved the wisdom of 
those who initiated it and passed it. 
There is a continuing need for expanded 
library facilities and this need is not con- 
rai to areas of population of 10,000 or 
ess. 

In the larger metropolitan areas we 
have the concentration of colleges and 
universities and other institutions which 
bring on a greater need for up-to-date 
plants and reference facilities. I believe 
that we have a good library system in the 
city of New York, but the demands on 
it are greater than ever and growing. 
We do not need help to meet the existing 
need and I believe this legislation will go 
a long way toward alleviating our critical 
situation. We must have a well-rounded 
system and enlargement of the Library 
Services Act to include urban areas will 
make for a more balanced program. 

As more and more books are available 
at ever-increasing costs, we must make 
sure that every person has access to the 
printed page regardless of where he lives. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge enactment of 
this much-needed legislation which has 
the full support of the dedicated men 
and women of my area who serve on the 
library board without pay—their only 
reward is in the knowledge that they are 
serving their fellow man. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am heartily in favor of H.R. 
4879, the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. 

If the United States is to continue to 
lead the world, the people of the United 
States must continue to expand their 
mental horizons; and their best means of 
doing so is by intelligent use of the public 
library. 

Amendment to the Library Services 
Act to include urban areas and to pro- 
vide for construction of public library 
buildings would stimulate immeasurably 
the extent and quality of public library 
service in California. 

The present Library Services Act has 
been a constructive and valuable pro- 
gram. According to California State li- 
brarian, Mrs. Carma Leigh: 

More concrete, permanent benefits to pub- 
lic library service have been realized in Cali- 
fornia in these 7 years than in more than 
27 years prior to the Federal assistance. The 
progress has, of course, been only in our rural 
area, 


A report filed with the U.S. Office of 
Education indicates that over 1,350,000 
People in 31 of California’s 58 counties 
have received improved library service 
since 1957 as a result of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. 

In spite of these gains, there are great 
deficiengies. Six counties are still with- 
out countywide library service and they 
have a population of about 118,000. 
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California is growing at the rate of about 
1,600 people a day and libraries have not 
been able to keep pace. 

Much of California is classified as ur- 
ban according to the Library Services 
Act definition of rural places of popula- 
tion under 10,000. In fact, there are, 
according to the 1960 U.S. census, some 
196 communities that are urban and are 
therefore ineligible to benefit at present 
under the rural library program. Ac- 
cording to the State librarian: 

The present Library Services Act now 
forces us to plan library systems in a sort of 
hit-or-miss checkerboard pattern, cutting 
out medium-sized and larger cities. These 
larger places have much-needed book col- 
lections and staffs which have something to 
share with as well as to gain from the newly 
planned library systems. We need to co- 
operate with them, and they with each 
other and their rural area neighbors for the 
most economical and effective use of all 
funds and library resources. 


If the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act is passed, these 196 larger com- 
munities will be eligible for financial 
assistance with their public library needs. 

The current act has been a successful 
stimulant to the improvement of locally 
supported library development and the 
new act with a larger allotment for serv- 
ices to all areas and with funds to start 
a building program would certainly stim- 
ulate further State and local effort. The 
California Legislature in 1963 approved 
a State aid program in the amount of 
$850,000 in order to bring about an or- 
derly planning and improvement of 
coordinated library services for all resi- 
dents. The State is therefore increasing 
its share of responsibility for public li- 
brary service. 

All public services have been hard 
pressed to meet the needs of California’s 
fast-growing population. A survey of 
library buildings in the State showed 
that more than half were between 40 and 
63 years of age, were completely out- 
grown and no longer functional. Qual- 
ity, present-day library service is 
frequently just not possible in crowded, 
antiquated buildings. The present Li- 
brary Services Act does not permit use 
of funds for buildings. It has been more 
than 40 years since Carnegie funds were 
granted for library buildings and most 
of these structures are now outdated. 
There is great need for the construction 
provisions of the proposed Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act. 

Citizens share in the work of govern- 
ment and shape public opinion. This 
power of the people, which is democracy, 
demands that the citizenry should be well 
informed on all important problems. We 
must support this opportunity to keep 
Americans informed and useful citizens. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4879 to increase the 
amount of Federal assistance for the 
improvement of public libraries. 

It is evident that an educated people 
will remain a free people. In line with 
my views on this subject it is seldom 
that the Congress will consider legisla- 
tion of more importance to the education 
of American youth than the bill we are 
now debating. 
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Libraries assume a vital role in provid- 
ing enlightenment. Especially is this 
true in many of our Western areas, once 
formal education has been completed. 

And it is not always possible for State 
and local communities to carry alone the 
financial burdens required to establish 
book centers. For this reason the pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act in 1956 
was acclaimed and continues to receive 
the praise of the people I represent in 
Idaho. 

Particularly impressive is this tribute 
to the Library Services Act written my 
office by Mrs. Glenn Balch who has 
served on the Idaho State Library Board. 

Writes Mrs. Balch of Boise: 

In Idaho the Library Services Act has lit- 
erally meant the rebirth of the State library 
and has given encouragement to small li- 
braries all over the State. We had almost 
no improvement in the State library picture 
for over half a century until the Library 
Services Act was passed. 


And from Lois N. Hansen, assistant 
librarian at Boise Junior College, Boise: 

Eight years of active participation in the 
Idaho Library Association have convinced 
me that no single legislation or project has 
contributed one-tenth as much to the im- 
provement of a statewide library program in 
Idaho as the Library Services Act. 


However, the library needs of our Ida- 
ho people, as in most areas throughout 
the United States, continue to be far 
from resolved. 

For example, in talking with our State 
librarian in the Gem State today, we 
were reminded that in Idaho 41 percent 
of our State’s population still live in 
areas without a public library. No public 
library in Idaho meets national standards 
of staff, bookstock, or income. Only 
seven graduates of accredited library 
schools are employed in Idaho's public 
libraries. 

Our State librarian, Mrs. Helen M. 
Miller, also reports that the only public 
library building program now under way 
in Idaho is in Grangeville. Among the 
larger libraries which have a great need 
for building expansion in the State are 
Boise, Nampa, Moscow, Caldwell, and 
Twin Falls. Just as acute are build- 
ing needs in smaller towns. 

One particular concern our Idaho li- 
brary people have expressed to me is 
that the legislation we are considering 
be passed in the form which would re- 
move the present population limitation 
from the Library Services Act, so that 
Federal funds can be used to help librar- 
ies in our leading Idaho cities as well 
as libraries in rural areas with popula- 
tions of less than 10,000. 

I support their position on this pro- 
vision and recognize that removing this 
limitation in administering the Library 
Services Act would result in better over- 
all coordination of library facilities and 
more extensive development of such 
services as bookmobiles to serve areas 
which would not warrant the construc- 
tion of complete facilities. 

In urging passage of this measure I 
wish to remind my colleagues of the po- 
sition taken by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the Library Serv- 
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ices Act which we all know is well known 
for the critical eye it casts over all Fed- 
eral programs: 

For the small amount of Federal funds in- 
volved this has been not only one of the 
most popular, but one of the most worth- 
while programs of the Federal Government 


Let us now take the necessary action 
today to enact this worthwhile meas- 
ure. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 4879, to amend the Li- 
brary Services Act to increase the Fed- 
eral assistance for the improvement of 
public libraries. This bill would amend 
the Library Services Act to include all 
the people, not only those in rural areas, 
and would provide for matching con- 
struction grants for public libraries. 

Minimum allotments to the States for 
public library services would be increased 
from $40,000 to $100,000 and from $10,000 
to $25,000 for the territories, while addi- 
tional sums would be based on their 
relative population. The base year for 
determining minimum State expendi- 
tures would be changed from fiscal 1956 
to fiscal 1963. Particular consideration 
would be given in State plans to the edu- 
cational needs of people of all ages, in- 
cluding students, for useful and readily 
accessible library services and materials. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our basic educa- 
tional resources in America today is the 
public library. It is essential that every 
community, even those over 10,000 popu- 
lation, have an adequate public library. 
The proportion of our total population in 
urban centers is continuing to grow rap- 
idly and many social and economic 
problems are accompanying this growth, 
such as, functional illiteracy, unemploy- 
ment, delinquency, cultural deprivation. 
These are problems which good library 
service can help to solve. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to any amendment which would 
prevent the extension of this legislation 
to library services in urban areas, and I 
hope such an amendment, when offered, 
will be voted down by the Members. I 
urge my colleagues to vote for the bill as 
presented to us by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which will extend 
the library services to large communi- 
ties, such as Springfield, Chicopee, West 
Springfield, Palmer, and Ware in my dis- 
trict, and increase the authorization of 
appropriations in the act from $74 mil- 
lion to $25 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for each of 
the next 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it gives 
me great pleasure to rise today in sup- 
port of this comprehensive library de- 
velopment program, even though I am 
no longer a member of the committee 
responsible for this laudable and far- 
reaching legislation. I am most anxious 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania who chairs the Select 
Subcommittee on Education, for report- 
ing a bill which I feel will be invaluable 
to our efforts to improve the quality of 
education for our young people and 
which will contribute immeasurably to 
community and individual growth and 
development. 
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It was my distinct privilege in the 87th 
Congress, as a member of the Education 
and Labor Committee, to sponsor and 
support legislation much the same as 
that which we are to vote on today. 
Again in the present Congress I intro- 
duced a bill, the general effect of which 
was very similar to H.R. 4879. The most 
vital feature of both, and the feature 
which I wish to em hasize most strongly, 
is the removal of the minimum popula- 
tion figure of 10,000. The work done in 
rural and other small communities since 
the original Library Services Act was 
passed in 1956 has been so effective that 
our attention was forcibly drawn to the 
need to extend these useful provisions to 
our cities, which have their own prob- 
lems in providing adequate libraries for 
their swiftly multiplying populations. 

A library, more than any one other 
place, is the repository of learning, of all 
that comprises culture and education. 
Its shelves contain records of the ideals 
and principles upon which the free world 
was founded. We cannot expect future 
generations to continue fighting to safe- 
guard ideals to which they have not been 
fully exposed, and proper understanding 
comes in the main from the written 
word. We must assure that all citizens 
have the opportunity for full individual 
intellectual development, which is sym- 
bolized by the library. Our future prog- 
ress, economically and culturally, is di- 
rectly dependent upon such a program 
as this legislation proposes. 

The library is the heart of the com- 
munity, the center of life of the college 
or public school. To the young child 
who sits enthralled during a “story 
hour,” to the old citizen who comes to 
the library for the companionship of 
books, to the student who sees the en- 
tire pageantry of civilization come to life 
through the magic of books, the library 
is more than a cavernous building full 
of musty volumes. It is the heart of a 
meaningful, rich life typified by the love 
of books and learning. 

The free public library was probably 
the greatest contribution ever made to 
the intellectual growth of man. It has 
made it possible for generations of citi- 
zens to become exposed to ideas, to profit 
from the records of the past and build 
on the hope of the future. It has helped 
make of us a learned people. We have 
the opportunity—indeed, the obliga- 
tion—to assure that the principle em- 
bodied in the free public library system 
is continued and that each and every 
community, each and every public school, 
each and every institution of higher 
learning can provide library facilities for 
its citizens and its students. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
committee have well expressed the im- 
portance of this bill. The cost of this 
legislation is negligible, but the price we 
would have to pay without the opportu- 
nities provided by this bill is astronomi- 
cal 


According to minimum State stand- 
ards there were still in 1961, 18 million 
Americans with no ready access to li- 
braries at all, and 110 million more with 
only inadequate services available. More 
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than half of the latter reside in cities, 
which under the present law are not 
eligible for Federal assistance. 

Furthermore, there are serious defi- 
ciencies in specialized library service 
programs for specific interest or age 
groups. We face a boom in school-age 
population which will be a tremendous 
strain on existing libraries, and even now 
we have 10,600,000 children who go to 
public schools without any library what- 
soever. Nearly half of our public schools 
have no libraries. Nearly 60 percent of 
4-year colleges have below-standard li- 
braries. 

These are shocking figures, for they 
mean that a tremendous number of peo- 
ple are being improperly equipped for 
life; that students are being denied the 
full, rich, range of knowledge; that 
young people are being deprived of an 
opportunity for intellectual development. 

We cannot permit this situation to 
continue. This legislation is of vital 
importance to the future of our civiliza- 
tion, and I am sure that this House will 
act decisively to provide it. 

I congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee for his leader- 
ship and wisdom, and I am proud to 
support him in this extremely important 
project. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily commend and compliment the very 
able and distinguished committee upon 
its fine work in behalf of the pending 
library services bill. There is no ques- 
tion but that the bill will pass the House 
by a substantial margin, as it should, and 
that its provisions will permit a long- 
sought and very desirable extension of 
these valuable library services to the 
en people of every age and sta- 

on. 

Public enlightenment and the dissemi- 
nation of information, learning, and cul- 
ture has been a primary objective of 
American Government, local and State 
and Federal, since the founding of the 
Nation—yes, and since the earliest co- 
lonial times. 

We can all take special pride that in so 
Many ways and respects this lofty ob- 
jective has been generally realized to a 
degree that makes it possible for people 
who live in our country today to have 
available wider and better opportunities 
for enlightenment, reading, acquiring in- 
formation, book learning and education 
than is enjoyed by any other people on 
the face of the earth. 

But it is up to the Congress to realize 
that, while the high level we have now 
reached is commendable as well as heart- 
ening, much remains to be done in this 
and related fields of general education. 

The American people, generally speak- 
ing, are well read and well informed as 
they must be in a great democracy, like 
ours, where effective selection of public 
officials and the efficient functioning of 
government at every level is so depend- 
ent upon a well-informed, responsible 
citizenry. 

To the extent that this gratifying 
picture is blurred by some illiteracy and 
some areas where books, news media 
and written materials are not readily 
available, we of the Congress must be 
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concerned, and we must act constructive- 
ly and remedially as we now propose to 
do. 

As we do so, we cannot be certain 
that the valuable necessary services we 
here provide will adequately do the edu- 
cational, enlightening work that has to 
be done, or afford adequate opportunities 
for all those who want and need reading 
materials to get them. More will be 
needed. 

Nor can we be sure these days that 
some of the materials reaching the peo- 
ple this bill aims to reach will not con- 
tain some slanted, distorted viewpoints, 
or even undesirable or dangerous propa- 
ganda. 

While we have laws that forbid the 
circulation of improper or indecent writ- 
ten materials and books, under our sys- 
tem, it is not permissible or practicable 
for the Congress to set up a general cen- 
sorship over what the American people 
in our several States may read. 

But we know, from long experience, 
the vital importance and value of pub- 
lic libraries and the means they provide 
for enlightenment, learning and the 
spread of information and awareness. 

Of special value, and of special bene- 
fit, is the encouragement and assistance 
these library services afford for our 
young people. Who could predict at this 
time the number of young people in many 
sections of the country to which these 
services will be carried, the benefits and 
inspirations they may bring to count- 
less American youth, for whom in many 
cases for the first time, the doors to the 
written treasures of the past and present 
may be opened, the broad vistas of en- 
lightenment and learning explored, and 
lofty aspirations shaped. Who can know 
where a young Lincoln may be waiting. 

Viewed in that light, as an immeasur- 
able broadening of opportunity for the 
young, as well as the old, and the en- 
riching of the culture and the incentive 
spirit of the Nation, this bill has far 
deeper significance than may appear on 
the surface. 

It is, above all, a firm step forward 
to higher goals of national enlighten- 
ment, learning and opportunity. It 
marks, perhaps, the beginning of the 
final drive to banish every vestige of il- 
literacy from the Nation. 

While this bill cannot reach or bene- 
fit those who for some reason are un- 
able to learn—and this is a very serious 
problem which in larger measure re- 
quires our attention—or those who are 
not willing to learn, it nonetheless will 
bring new avenues and new tools to 
many not enjoying them now, and in that 
sense can and will appreciably add to our 
great American potential and the spread- 
ing of knowledge, learning, and culture 
throughout our great country. 

I worked for and strongly supported 
the original Library Services Act in 1956 
and was pleased to support in 1960 legis- 
lation to extend this beneficial library 
program for another 5 years. Today the 
House has the chance to perfect and im- 
prove the program so that not only our 
smaller libraries may benefit further 
from this Federal contribution to the 
Nation’s educational effort, but also larg- 
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er communities may participate in this 
necessary development of our library 
system. 

This is a step forward in the impor- 
tant library services program which is 
now in its seventh year of remarkable 
progress in improving the Nation’s rural 
libraries and I am sure that the House 
will endorse by an overwhelming mar- 
gin the good work already accomplished 
by making library assistance benefits 
available to the larger centers of popula- 
tion. In addition, the House can remedy 
an important omission in the original 
act by permitting the use of Federal 
funds for the construction of library 
buildings and the purchase of land. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, the 
library services program has benefited 
more than 1 million residents of rural 
areas and, in addition, has been an im- 
portant incentive toward the develop- 
ment of a regional library system. 

I am proud to say that one of the 
communities in my district has pioneered 
in the establishment of a regional 
library, largely through the effective in- 
terest and efforts of Mrs. George R. Wal- 
lace, of Fitchburg, Mass., and her associ- 
ates who were instrumental in setting up 
the first regional library in the Common- 
wealth. 

In the fall of 1962, the Fitchburg Pub- 
lic Library became the first regional li- 
brary center in the Commonwealth, 
serving nearly 70 communities in the 
central Massachusetts area. The Fitch- 
burg Library now provides film services 
to 68 communities in an area extending 
from the New Hampshire border to the 
Connecticut line and vitally needed book, 
reference, and professional advisory serv- 
ices to some 20 libraries in northern 
Worcester County. 

Among the participating libraries in 
my district are Ashburnham, Ashby, 
Ayer, Barre, Berlin, Bolton, Dudley, 
Gardner, Groton, Harvard, Hopedale, 
Hubbardston, Hudson, Lancaster, Leices- 
ter, Leominster, Lunenburg, Mendon, 
Milford, New Braintree, Northbridge, 
Oakham, Oxford, Paxton, Pepperell, 
Princeton, Rutland, Shirley, Southbridge, 
Spencer, Sterling, Townsend, Upton, 
Uxbridge, Webster, Westminster, and 
Winchendon. 

The benefits of the Fitchburg Regional 
Library have already helped these small 
communities in many ways and other 
communities in the central Massachu- 
setts area are considering participation 
in the plan. 

I am very proud to have such an out- 
standing leader as Mrs. Wallace in my 
district whose sustained efforts have 
made possible this educational landmark 
in the history of the Massachusetts 
library system. An esteemed friend and 
valued constituent, she has given dedi- 
cated service to the Fitchburg Public 
Library, of which she is chairman of the 
board of trustees. In addition, she is 
serving as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Library Commissioners. 

Under the provisions of this bill, many 
more Massachusetts librarie- will be able 
to benefit from the library services pro- 
gram and I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
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the great progress which is being made in 
my own district in helping to. meet the 
library needs of our citizens. 

I strongly favor this wise, well-con- 
ceived, well-prepared and timely bill and 
thank the distinguished committee 
chairman and members for their vision, 
diligence, and splendid contributions in 
bringing this fine measure to the floor 
for passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


EXTENSION OF ACT TO NONRURAL AREAS 

Secrion 1. (a) (1) Section 2 of the Library 
Services Act is amended by striking out 
“rural”. 

(2) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “rural”. 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “rural” wherever it appears 
therein. 


Mr, POWELL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanfmous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c)(1) So much of section 5(a) of such 
Act as precedes paragraph (1) is amended 
by striking out “to rural areas”, 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “rural”. 

(d) Section 8(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “in rural areas“. 

(e) Section 9 of such Act is amended by 
striking out paragraph (e) and by striking 
out “; and” at the end of paragraph (d) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(f£) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) (2) shall apply in the case of appropria- 
tions for fiscal years beginning after June 
30, 1963. The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (b) shall apply in the case of allot- 
ments from appropriations for fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1963. The amend- 
ments made by subsection (c) shall apply 
in the case of expenditures under State 
plans for periods after June 30, 1963. The 
amendment made by subsection (e) shall 
become effective July 1, 1963. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POWELL 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PowELL: On 
page 2, strike out lines 8 through 16. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as we cannot consider the bill as 
read because there was an objection, for 
the purpose of the chairman and the 
members of the committee, this amend- 
ment is the first of many to try to bring 
this bill into line with the bill passed by 
the other body by a vote of 89 to 7. If 
we do this, then we will not have to con- 
sume needless time by going to confer- 
ence. So there will be a series of amend- 
ments, some 20 to 25, to get this bill in 
line with the one now passed by the other 


body. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Inasmuch as 
the gentleman neglected to discuss this 
subject with this side of the aisle, and I 
have no knowledge of the 25 amendments 
to which he refers, I would like to ask 
him what will be the significance of 
dropping this language on page 2, lines 
8 through 16. So far he neglected to 
indicate anything more than that he 
wants to conform with the bill passed by 
the other body. This could be done, I 
think, just as well with a conference with 
the other body as to try to amend it so 
extensively on the floor. 

Mr. POWELL. The differences be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate 
version are not significant. Mainly they 
are five. I will give you these five major 
differences. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.POWELL. Yes. I will be glad to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Are there 
five major differences in striking this 
language on page 2, or five major differ- 
ences in all of the amendments that the 
gentleman may feel like offering to later 
parts of the bill? 

Mr. POWELL. That is correct. By 
all of the amendments which are to be 
offered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Could he 
5 himself to this amendment first 
of all? 

Mr. POWELL. No; I will not confine 
myself to any one thing now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would think there will be no 
choice but to confine himself to that. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not Ág any more time. 

. The gentleman 
from New York declines to yield further. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The gentleman 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not 
necessary when discussing an amend- 
ment offered that a Member be germane; 
that he confine himself to the discus- 
sion of the significance of the amend- 
ment which he has made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must confine himself to the discussion of 
the amendment. It may be to explain 
it he will have to be broader than just 
the narrow amendment itself, but it 
must be to the subject of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And he 
must confine himself, Mr. Chairman, to 
the significance of the amendment which 
he has offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. POWELL. The amendment be- 
fore this body will bring this bill in line 
with the bill in the other body which 
means that this amendment now and 
others which will come will amend the 
Library Services Act of 1956 which is 
presently applicable only to rural areas— 
it will remove this limitation and ex- 
tend coverage to all areas of our coun- 
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try regardless of their size. That is 


what we have generally in our bill be- / 


fore us. It will increase the presently 
authorized amount of $45 million for the 
fiscal year 1964 and for the 2 fiscal years. 
Now, that is important because I, as 
chairman, and I believe the vast major- 
ity of the Members of this House, are 
opposed to back-door spending. This 
House bill leaves it up to Congress for 
the remaining 2 years. In other words, 
it opens the door. And I am not in favor 
of that. I am in favor of putting a limi- 
tation on this bill for each and every 
year that this will be the law of the 
land if it is passed by this body. 

I ask for your support for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Chairman, I have several perfect- 
ing amendments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en gros. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. A point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man from New York apparently has been 
addressing himself to amendments which 
he may offer at a later time. I still have 
heard no discussion of the significance 
of the amendment which he has offered 
to page 2, to strike out lines 8 to 16. 
It seems to me that the least he can 
do is discuss the significance of that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Jersey rise to make a 
point of order or to strike out the last 
word or in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I rise to 
strike out the last word, Mr. Chairman, 
although I had risen to make a point 
of order. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of my request, 
the gentleman from New York has failed 
to discuss, so far as I can learn, the 
significance of striking the language on 
page 2, lines 8 through 16. He has re- 
ferred to a number of other amend- 
ments which, apparently, he is going to 
offer at other places in the bill. His 
aim apparently is to show that we are 
interested in bringing this bill into con- 
formity with the bill passed by the other 
body. 

I still would like to know whether 
there is not some reason for the language 
on page 2, and what would be the sig- 
nificance of striking it. I would be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York to clarify this point, or to anyone 
else from the committee who might have 
some idea of what is being proposed. If 
no one knows the significance of the 
amendment being offered I, of course, 
would feel constrained to oppose it. 
Presumably, our committee considered 
the language which we approved with 
some care. I should think the least we 
could do is to defend substantial changes 
in that language. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to yield 
to anybody who might like to comment 
on the significance of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 


(Mr. THOMPSON]. 


f 
à 
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If the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. THompson] does not desire to com- 
ment, I should be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Dent]; maybe he could enlighten us. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether I can enlighten the gen- 
tleman, but I can tell him what it does. 
This language changes the House bill to 
put it in line with the language in the 
Senate bill, and because the fiscal year 
date has already passed, we are pushing 
it forward. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, while I 
share the astonishment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey as to the method 
of presenting these amendments, in an 
effort to get the House bill in conformity 
with the bill of the other body, without 
a conference report and without con- 
sidering the intention of the House com- 
mittee or anything else, it seems to me, 
and I wonder whether I would not be cor- 
rect, that the present amendment would 
add to the authorization in this bill some 
$90 million. I think that is rather im- 
portant for the House to understand. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. POWELL. If we consider all the 
other amendments the answer is “No,” 
because 1963 is passed. We are trying 
in this particular amendment to update 
this legislation. We have to offer an- 
other amendment later which will then 
change the picture so that the $90 mil- 
lion will not be spent. It will be $45 
million. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly would not accuse the 
gentleman from New York of being il- 
literate, but the language on page 2 does 
not refer to the calendar year 1963. I 
admit that the calendar year 1963 is 
passed. The language refers to the fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1963. That 
means the fiscal year 1964, which we are 
now in, and every subsequent year. So 
the point that the gentleman is making, 
it seems to me, is not well taken. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. In order to make it as 
clear as I can, this bill was introduced 
in March of this past year. It was to 
become effective on July 1, 1963. Unless 
this language is adopted, we have an 
overlap of the $7.5 million with the $25 
million of new appropriations that we 
are authorizing under the act. That is 
all there is to it. You eliminate the over- 
lap by changing the effective date. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I may say 
this appears to be for more than the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It refers to the fiscal 
years beginning after June 30. It is not 
only this fiscal year we are talking about 
but thereafter. So presumably this lan- 
guage must have some meaning, and 


some value. I do not think the gentle- 
man’s explanation in reference to the 
situation is clear. 

Mr. DENT. We then follow through 
with the increased authorization in the 
House bill by authorizing $25 million in 
line 23 of page 2, and closing the open- 
end appropriation for 1965 and 1966. 
The amendments which are to be offered 
by the gentleman from New York will 
take into consideration a stipulated 
amount equal to that which we are 
passing for 1964 in order to bring it in 
line with the amendment passed by the 
Senate. You must read both sections 
of the act to get the meaning of his 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York is confusing 
to me. As I understand the gentleman 
from New York, he is striking subsec- 
tion (f), line 8 through line 16. I can 
understand why the situation is differ- 
ent in 1964 from what it was in 1963. It 
is a different year. However, in 1963 if 
it was necessary tc lay out the language 
in this form to determine when the act 
will go into effect; why would it not be 
better to merely change the date 1963 
to 1964 in each case, because the need 
for the language must be the same in 
January of 1964 as it was in March of 
1963. 

Mr. POWELL. If the gentleman will 
offer that as a substitute I will be glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me the gentleman from 
New York has already admitted his 
amendment does not make sense, and he 
will take any alternative that is offered. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that the words of the gentleman 
be taken down, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man insist on the words of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey being taken 
down? 

Mr. POWELL. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. I should like a ruling 
on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California rise? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I properly at this time address the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may address a parliamentary inquiry to 
the Chair. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I ask at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, whether it is pos- 
sible for the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey to object, as he just objected, in view 
of the fact that he is sitting down? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute or is that impossible at this 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not possible 
at this time. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me the 
gentleman from New York has already ad- 
mitted his amendment does not make sense, 


and he will take any alternative that is of- 
fered. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Moorneap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 4879, to amend the Library 
Services Act to increase the Federal as- 
sistance for the improvement of public 
libraries, certain words used in debate 
were objected to, and on request were 
taken down and read at the Clerk's desk 
and he herewith reported the same to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me the 
gentleman from New York has already ad- 
mitted his amendment does not make sense, 
and he will take any alternative that is of- 
fered. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, 
views debate from a broad angle, par- 
ticularly when engaged in extempora- 
neously. 

The Chair sees nothing about these 
words that violates or contravenes the 
rules of the House. 

The Committee will resume its sit- 
ting. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 

Aspinall Fulton, Pa. Moore 
Auchincloss Gary Morton 
Baring Gill Nedzi 
Barry Grant Nelsen 
Bass Green O'Brien, Ill. 
Blatnik Hanna O'Brien, N.Y. 
Bolling Hardy Pepper 
Brademas Harris Philbin 
Cameron Harvey, Mich. Pilcher 
Cederberg Hébert Pillion 
Celler Hoffman Rivers, Alaska 
Clausen, Johansen Robison 

Don H. Jones, Ala. Rogers, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Kee Roybal 
Denton MeMillan St Germain 
Derwinski Macdonald Saylor 
Diggs MacGregor Schadeberg 
Donohue Martin, Mass. Schneebeli 
Finnegan Miller, N.Y. Scott 


1964 


Senner Steed Westland 


Sheppard Tuck Wickersham 
Smith, Calif. Vinson Williams 
Springer Watson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 362 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
it gs under the call were dispensed 

th. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose the gentleman from Minnesota 
had the floor. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, unless the 
gentleman from New York is going to 
withdraw his amendment, I have a sub- 
stitute I want to offer. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

j Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. POWELL. Then I ask that we 
vote the amendment down. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MOORHEAD). 
The Chair will advise the gentleman 
from Minnesota that his amendment is 
not in order at this time. We will have 
to vote on the pending amendment first. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. POWELL], 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
2, amend subsection (f) to change 1963“ to 
“1964" each time it appears. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the reason 
for this amendment is that in the event 
nothing else is done, we have to make 
this bill comply with this year. It now 
applies to the year 1963. This changes 
the date to 1964. The situation was 
such in 1963, March of 1963, when the 
bill was introduced, we had to make 
provision for the effective date of the 
new money after the new fiscal year be- 
gan. This just changes the dates so the 
same thing applies in 1964 as it did in 
1963. 

Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The original 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York to strike subsection (f) 
was to avoid the necessity for a confer- 
ence with the other body if a series of 
amendments were agreed to by the 
House. If we should accept the change 
in the language, such as the gentleman 
is now suggesting, it would not obviate 
the necessity for a conference with the 
other body because presumably the lan- 
guage will differ. So we are not avoid- 
ing that difficulty which he was seeking 
to avoid when he offered his amend- 
ment. Am I correct? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. I do not see that it 
makes any difference that we must go 
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to conference. This is the usual legis- 
lative procedure. The Senate has writ- 
ten some language in there that is dif- 
ferent from ours and we should go to 
conference rather than accept their lan- 
guage which we have not worked on or 
thought anything about. If we change 
the bill to conform with the Senate lan- 
gauge, it should only be in those cases 
where we are certain we approve the 
Senate language. 3 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. There is no objection to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and be open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 

Extension and increase of authorization 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Library Services 
Act is amended by striking out is hereby“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof are“; by strik- 
ing out “nine succeeding fiscal years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “next six fiscal 
years”; and by inserting “, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, the sum of $25,000,000, 
and for each of the next two fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine,” after 
“$7,500,000”. 

Increase in minimum allotments; availabil- 
ity of allotments 

Sec. 3 (a) Effective in the case of allot- 
ments from appropriations for fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1963, section 4 of 
the Library Services Act is amended by strik- 
dng out 810.000“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of 825.000“, and by striking out “$40,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The allotment to any State under 
this section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, shall be available for payments to such 
State with respect to expenditures under its 
approved State plan during such year and 
the next fiscal year.” 

Development of library services for all 
students 

Src. 4. Effective July 1, 1963, section 5(a) 
(3) of the Library Services Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears after the 
comma and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “which policies and methods give 
particular consideration, in carrying out the 
objectives of this Act, to the development of 
public library services to satisfy the needs 
of students of all ages for useful and readily 
accessible library services and materials;” 

Increase in minimum State expenditures 

required 

Sec. 5. Effective in the case of payments 
from allotments for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1963, subsection (a) of section 
6 of the Library Services Act is amended by 
striking out “$10,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 825.000“, by striking out “$40,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$100,000”, and 
by striking out “June 30, 1956” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1963”. 

Payment procedure 


Sec. 6. Effective in the case of payments 
from allotments for fiscal years beginning 
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after June 30, 1963, subsection (b) of section 
6 of the Library Services Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

(b) Prior to each period for which a pay- 
ment is to be made under subsection (a), 
but not less often than semiannually, the 
Commissioner shall estimate the amount to 
which each State will be entitled under sub- 
section (a) for such period; and the amount 
so estimated shall be paid, in such install- 
ments and at such time or times as the Com- 
missioner may determine, after necessary ad- 
justment on account of any previously made 
overpayment or underpayment under this 
section.” 

Construction grants 

Sec. 7, (a) The Library Services Act is 
further amended by inserting “TITLE I—PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY SERVICES” after section 2, by re- 
designating section 3, 4, 5, and 6, and refer- 
ences thereto, as sections 101, 102, 103, and 
104, respectively, and by inserting after such 
sections the following new title: 


“TITLE II—PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 
“Authorization of appropriations 


“Sec. 201. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, the sum of $20,000,000, and for each of 
the next two fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine, which shall be used 
for making payments to States, which have 
submitted and had approved by the Commis- 
sioner, State plans for the construction of 
public libraries. 


“Allotments 


“Sec. 202. From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 201 for each 
year, the Commissioner shall allot $20,000 
each to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands, and $80,000 to each of the 
other States, and shall allot to each State 
such part of the remainder of such sums as 
the population of the State bears to the pop- 
ulation of the United States, according to 
the most recent decennial census. A State's 
allotment under this subsection for any 
fiscal year shall be available for payments 
with respect to construction projects ap- 
proved, under its State plan approved under 
section 203, during such year or (but only 
in the case of a State allotment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964) the next fiscal 
year. 
“State plans for construction 


“Sec. 203. (a) To be approved for pur- 
poses of this title a State plan for construc- 
tion of public libraries must— 

(1) meet the requirements of paragraphs 
(1), (2), (4), and (5) of section 103(a); 

“(2) set forth criteria and procedures for 
approval of projects for construction of pub- 
lic library facilities which are designed to 
insure that priority will be given to projects 
or facilities to serve areas having, in the 
judgment of the State library administra- 
tive agency, the greatest need for additional 
facilities and which give particular consider- 
ation to projects for facilities to help achieve 
the objective of developing library services 
to satisfy the needs of students of all ages for 
useful and readily accessible library services 
and materials; 

“(3) provide assurance that every local 
or other public agency whose application for 
funds under the plan with respect to a 
project for construction of public library 
facilities is denied will be given an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing before the State 
library administrative agency; and 

“(4) provide assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on all construction projects 
assisted under this Act shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276c-5), and shall 
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receive overtime compensation in accordance 
with and subject to the provisions of the 
Contract Work Hours Standards Act (Public 
Law 87-581); and the Secretary of Labor 
shall have with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this paragraph the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
plan which fulfills the conditions specified in 
subsection (a) of this section. 


“Payments to States 


“Sec. 204. (a) From its allotment available 
therefor under section 202 each State shall 
be entitled to receive an amount equal to the 
Federal share (as determined under section 
104) of projects approved, during the period 
for which such allotment is available, under 
the State plan of such State approved under 
section 203. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall from time to 
time estimate the amount to which a State 
is entitled under subsection (a), and such 
amount shall be paid to the State, at such 
time or times, and in such installments as 
the Commissioner shall determine, after 
necessary adjustment on account of any pre- 
viously made underpayment or overpay- 
ment.” 

(b) Section 9 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating paragraph (d) as 
paragraph (e) and inserting after paragraph 
(c) the following new paragraph: 

“(d) The term ‘construction’ includes 
construction of new buildings and expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing build- 
ings, and initial equipment of any such 
buildings; including architects’ fees and the 
cost of the acquisition of land:“. 

(c) Subsection (f) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 104 is re- 
pealed. 

(d) Subsection (a) of such section 104 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “from such allot- 
ments, there shall also be paid to each State 
for each such period the Federal share of the 
total of the sums expended by the State and 
its political subdivisions during such period 
for administration of the plan of such State 
approved under section 203.“ 

(e) Subsection (e) of such section 104 is 
amended by striking out “Act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof title“. 

(f) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting “TITLE III—GENERAL” above the 
heading for section 7 and by redesignating 
sections 7, 8, and 9 as sections 301, 302, and 
304, respectively. 

(g) The first sentence of such section 301 
is amended by inserting applicable“ before 
“requirements of this Act“ and by inserting 
“(or, in his discretion, that further pay- 
ments will not be made with respect to por- 
tions of or projects under the State plan 
affected by such failure)” before “until he is 
satisfied”. The second sentence of such 
section is amended to read: “Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments shall be made 
to such State for carrying out such State 
plan (or further payments shall be limited 
to parts of or projects under the plan not 
affected by such failure).’’ 

(h) Such Act is further amended by in- 

after such section 302 the following 
new section: 
“Reallotments 

“Sec. 303. The amount of any State’s 
allotment under section 102 or 202 for any 
fiscal year which the Commissioner deter- 
mines will not be required for the period 
for which such allotment is available for 
carrying out the State plan approved under 
section 108 and section 203, respectively, 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, to other States 
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in proportion to the original allotments for 
such year to such States under such section 
102 or 202, as the case may be, but with such 
proportionate amount for any of such other 
States being reduced to the extent it ex- 
ceeds the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates the State needs and will be able 
to use for such period of time for which 
the original allotments were available for 
carrying out the State plan approved under 
section 103 or 203, as the case may be, and 
the total of such reductions shall be simi- 
larly reallotted among the States not suffer- 
ing such a reduction. Any amount re- 
allotted to a State under this subsection 
from funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 101 or 201 for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment for such year 
under sections 102 and 202, respectively.” 

(i) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (c), (e), and (g) shall be applicable 
in the case of payments from allotments 
for the fiscal years beginning after June 30, 
1963. The amendment made by subsection 
(h) shall be applicable in the case of such 
allotments. 


Hearings and judicial review 


Sec. 8. The section of the Library Sery- 
ices Act herein redesignated as section 302 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this Act, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State submitting 
the plam reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing. 

“(2) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Commissioner's final action with respect to 
the approval of its State plan submitted 
under title I or title II, or with respect to 
his final action under section 301, such State 
may appeal to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Commissioner or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Commissioner thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently, but until the filing of the rec- 
ord the Commissioner may modify or set 
aside his order. The findings of the Com- 
missioner as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
case to the Commissioner to take further 
evidence, and the Commissioner may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certi- 
fication as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commencement 
of proceedings under this subsection shall 
not, unless so specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Commission- 
er's action.” 

Change in title and short title 

Sec. 9. (a) The first section of the Library 
Services Act is amended by striking out 
“Library Services Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Library Services and Construction 
Act”. 
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(b) The title of such Act is amended to 
read “To promote the further development 
of public library services.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line 
21, insert: 

“EXTENSION TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

“Sec. 9. Subsection (a) of the section of 
the Library Services Act herein redesignated 
as section 304 is amended by inserting after 
‘State,’ the following: ‘the District of Co- 
lumbia,’.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word merely to say 
that there is no objection to the amend- 
ment, but I see no reason for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 13, line 
2, after “Sec.” strike out “9” and insert “10”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz; On page 
8, line 17, strike everything following the 
word “amended,” through line 23, and insert 
in lieu thereof by striking the word ‘rural’.” 

On page 6, line 16, strike everything after 
the word “that” through line 23, and insert 
in lieu thereof “facilities will be constructed 
only to serve areas, as determined by the 
State library administrative agency, which 
are without library facilities necessary to de- 
velop library services.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the Library 
Services Act under which we have been 
operating for a few years now has as its 
purpose to provide assistance—of course, 
in rural areas, but I am not going to 
talk about the difference between rural 
and urban now—but it has as its pur- 
pose to provide funds so that there can 
be maximum advantage for further ex- 
tension of library services to areas with- 
out such services or with inadequate 
services. 

Here are the two areas that we are 
assisting, those areas that have no serv- 
ices whatsoever and those areas which 
have inadequate services. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill was changed, 
however, so that emphasis was placed 
only on providing library services to sat- 
isfy the needs of students of all ages. I 
do not think that is good reason for ex- 
panding library services. The main rea- 
son we want to expand library services 
is to assist in those areas that do not 
have library services or which have in- 
adequate services. Therefore, my 
amendment strikes out the new language 
and goes back to the old language. But 
in order to conform with the bill, it 
strikes out the word “rural.” Therefore, 
it would now read: 

The State library administrative agency 
certifies it will in its judgment, assure the 
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use of such funds to the maximum advantage 
and the further extension of public library 
services to areas without such services or 
with inadequate services. 


Now if we are going to have a Li- 
brary Services Act which is expanded, 
it ought to be for the same purposes 
that we had before and not to bring in 
some new reasoning that nobody fully 
understands as to how it would apply, 
benefiting students of all ages. There 
are many other individuals who feel that 
the library services ought to benefit 
them. 

This has been taken up by the library 
associations and they feel the House 
language is inadequate. I feel the lan- 
guage, if we reinstate the old language, 
will conform with what they desire and 
maintain the original meaning of the 
law rather than either the House or Sen- 
ate language even though the Senate 
language would be acceptable. I think 
my amendment is better than the Senate 
language, and for that reason I hope the 
House will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not now 
object, I wish to explain why the lan- 
guage was placed in the bill and what 
it would do. 

The purpose of the language is to 
insure that students of all ages will be 
given the services, and that the services 
will be available to all people, because in 
some interpretations of the language 
there has been a question as to whether 
this would cause confusion in responsi- 
bilities of librarians. There are many 
persons who are not students who avail 
themselves of the opportunity to use 
these libraries. We tried to clear that 
up with this language. 

I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, if the intention of the sponsor of 
the amendment is to allow all persons 
to use the libraries. If the gentleman 
will clarify the record to that extent, 
that is all we want. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 
That is the reason why I offered the 
amendment. It would include people of 
all ages, whether students or not. It 
pa not prohibit students or anyone 
else. 

Mr. DENT. We feel the language does 
that; however, in order to make sure it 
does, with the gentleman’s interpretation 
of his amendment, I withdraw any op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. I take this time for the 
purpose of asking a question of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, who has offered 
the amendment. 

The thrust of the amendment would in 
no way affect the population count and 
would in no way deprive a city of the 
benefits of the bill? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. CAREY. If the judgment of the 
State agency handling libraries was that 
a city area was a proper area for use of 
the funds for library services, the city 
would be eligible; is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, that is correct. Some 
city areas are without services, and some 
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city areas have inadequate service. They 
will be treated the same. 

Mr. CAREY. I would agree with that. 
There are 80 million people who live in 
urban population areas. What may have 
been adequate 10 years ago is not ade- 
quate today. In terms of adequacy, this 
would be a decision for the State agency 
to make; is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a series of amendments and 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
amendments considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN: On page 1, amend the title of the bill 
by striking out the period after “libraries” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in rural areas.” 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “ExTENSION 
or Act TO NONRURAL AREAS”. 

On page 1, line 4, strike out everything 
following “Secrion 1" through line 16 on 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof “Section 
9(e) of the Library Services Act is amended 
by striking out ‘more than ten thousand 
persons’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘more 
than twenty thousand persons’.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out 825,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 815,000,000“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 820,000“; on line 8, 
strike out “$100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof 850,000“. 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 620,000“ on line 7, 
strike out “$100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof 850,000“. 

On page 5, strike out line 1 and everything 
that follows through line 3 on page 11. 

On page 11, lines 5 and 6, strike out “Src. 
8" and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7”; strike 
out “The section of the Library Services Act 
herein redesignated as section 302” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Section 8 of such Act”. 

On page 12, strike out everything after 
line 20. 

Strike out everything on page 13. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of my amendments is 
quite simple. The major objective which 
I seek is to strike out the proposed new 
construction program for libraries. I 
suggest this because I feel very strongly, 
as I said in the general debate, that if we 
should engage in a library construction 
program we would be assuming a Federal 
responsibility which would require far 
more than the $20 million which is to be 
made available. 

It is estimated that nearly $300 million 
is needed now to rehabilitate the Nation’s 
libraries, and inevitably the Federal re- 
sponsibility, if we should assume it, 
would be far more than the $20 million. 
In my opinion, we should continue as we 
have in the past with a Library Services 
Act, and not add a program to help con- 
struct library buildings. 

Second, my proposal will reinstate 
what I consider to be a fundamental and 
very valuable objective of the existing 
program; that is, that Federal aid should 
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be confined to rural areas and not made 


available across the Nation to any kind 


of library that may bein need. I say this 


because I do feel that in the existing pro- 


gram we have defined with a good deal of 
particularity what the Federal responsi- 
bility is with respect to rural libraries. 

The third point of my amendment is 
to make available more money than is 
presently authorized for rural libraries. 
My amendment would allow libraries to 
receive aid in population centers up to 
20,000 instead of the 10,000 limitation in 
the present law, and it would double the 
amount of money which is presently 
available. In other words, the new au- 
thorization ceiling would be $15 million a 
year instead of $7.5 million, It would be 
funds made available to communities of 
not more than 20,000 instead of the 
present limitation of 10,000. It would 
eliminate altogether the construction 
program envisaged by the bill as reported 
out by the committee. 

It seems to me this is a recognition that 
the existing program could reasonably be 
expanded. It is a recognition, also, that 
we like the kind of program we adopted 
in 1956 and that we want to strengthen it 
and not weaken it. 

Mention has been made time and 
again that if we make money available 
for any kind of library, that the rural 
areas will be sure to get their share. I 
share no such confidence. In the first 
place, it is not the State legislatures 
which determine the priority within a 
State for admittedly inadequate funds 
for all of the needs for libraries in that 
State. I feel there is almost sure to be a 
short circuiting of the money now ap- 
propriately provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to our rural areas. So I do offer 
this in all earnestness as a major alterna- 
tive to the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. I hope it will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have 
to advise the gentleman from New Jersey 
the author of the amendments, that the 
first two lines of the amendments at- 
tempting to amend the title are not in 
order, because an amendment to a title 
is not in order until after the passage of 
the bill. So the question will occur on 
the balance of the amendments. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not true that the 
distinguished colleague of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey now 
holding the floor offered an amendment 
which will cut the heart out of this 
measure and that it is intended by this 
measure we go not only to rural areas 
where the need exists but also to urban 
areas where the need exists? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
That is true. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, first I hasten to say of my 
friend and colleague from New Jersey 
this is, in consideration of New Jersey's 
position among the 50 States, a very 
statesmanlike and courageous action on 
his part. We are the second most 
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heavily urbanized area of the 50 States, 
Rhode Island being the only one more 
heavily urbanized. We have in New 
Jersey the heaviest concentration of 
population per square mile of any part 
of the United States and, indeed, second 
only in the world, I believe, to Calcutta, 
India. 

The purpose of the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] would seem to me to say 
that the fact of living in the more wide 
open spaces such as those enjoyed by our 
friends from larger and less populous 
areas—the mere accident of geography— 
means a youngster shall be able to enjoy 
the facilities of a library. The theory 
is, I suppose, that one can communicate 
with nature and one can contemplate the 
crops and animals and so on and there- 
fore that communication with nature 
and with the farm products and animals 
means one has greater need to read than 
one who has nothing to look at but con- 
crete sidewalks and an occasional dog. 
If one lives on the New Jersey seashore, 
of course, there are any number of dogs 
left there, mostly by urban dwellers who 
tire of them during the summer. They 
enjoy a very happy life on the beautiful 
New Jersey beaches and present some- 
thing of a problem in multiplication to 
the residents of the areas in which they 
are abandoned. We need books to help 
us understand these things. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
that I compliment the gentleman for 
giving such a vivid description of our 
beautiful State. I share the gentleman’s 
concern for its welfare, and I assure the 
gentleman my amendment was not 
directed against the State. The problem 
is that I think also we qualify as one of 
the wealthier States of the Union, and I 
cannot help but consider the taxpayers 
of my State as well as the recipients 
of our benefits. 

In this case I think the need is greater 
in the area beyond the jurisdiction of 
our State. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is a very valid point. I would suggest 
to the gentleman that if he were to leave 
that great district that he represents, 
which is mostly urban, but in which there 
is more grass than I think in my whole 
district, and if he were to go to the side- 
walks in the cities he might find people 
of intellectual and cultural deprivation 
for whose needs he could somehow or 
other have some vicarious association. 
The fact is, however, that geography is 
not the final determination of the need 
for books. It has never been and it 
should not be. We are one of the 
wealthiest States. I think we are in a 
somewhat better position, speaking even 
from my small contribution in taxes, to 
spread it around among the less fortu- 
nate elsewhere who enjoy the rural area 
advantages but do not enjoy the income 
that we enjoy in New Jersey. 

In other words, we all have compensa- 
tions. They have the sky, the grass, the 
fields, the animals. We have the side- 
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walks and the dogs and the money. We 
want to spread it about somewhat. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman’s yield- 
ing during his spreading 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
is a philosophical discourse, really. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And I am 
glad that the gentleman made that point 
because I think he has put his finger on 
the nubbin of the difference of opinion 
that exists in this House. Is this a Fed- 
eral question regardless of the ability 
of the State and local governments to 
pay and to take care of their own, or is it 
a question that the Federal Government 
should take care of it regardless of the 
ability to pay? I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will answer the question with a question. 
If it is a Federal question, is it one for 
the rural areas only, and if so, what dis- 
tinction does one make between a Fed- 
eral rural responsibility and a Federal 
urban responsibility? If there is any 
Federal responsibility then it should go 
to all of the citizens and the mere fact 
of our good luck in the matter of income 
in New Jersey should not mean that we 
should be deprived of library facilities 
because we are 80 percent urban. We 
want to share them. We share the 
bounties of good fortune, of heavy in- 
dustry, et cetera, at the expense of 
depriving ourselves of the open areas. I 
have alluded to some biological advan- 
tages among some of the animals on the 
seashore; but we all read and in order 
to understand our environment and 
what goes on about us, I think we ought 
to have library facilities. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
this amendment be defeated so that we 
may all share, urban and rural areas, 
alike. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I want to 
call to the attention of the House, that 
when we are talking about the rural pop- 
ulation and the urban population no 
State is all urban or all rural. When 
we talk about the existence of poverty, 
no State is altogether poor and no State 
is altogether rich. We have more per- 
sons on relief in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania today than the total population of 
some of the States that are known as the 
rural States. These people are entitled 
to the benefits of public libraries. Most 
of the public libraries in Pennsylvania 
were built years ago when philanthropy 
was a fashion among the rich. But now 
most of the public library buildings in 
this Nation are 53 years of age or older. 
Philanthropy is no longer a part of the 
public scene. We now put the money 
into so-called trusts and we spend it in 
other fashions. Attempts are made to 
find out how many people are poor by 
having foundations make studies but 
they do not do anything about the find- 
ings. They then send the problem to 
Congress. All of the billions of dollars 
that they used to spend, or that used 
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to be spent by the ultrarich to build 
libraries and public facilities are no 
longer spent for that purpose. They now 
spend the money to find out how many 
libraries we need and how much money 
the Federal Government should contrib- 
ute to these uses. 

I want to say to our Republican Mem- 
bers of the Congress that evidently they 
do not agree with those who wrote their 
platform in 1960. And I suppose the 
same plank will be in their platform in 
1964. In order to show the difference of 
opinion, the difference of view between 
the gentleman from New Jersey and the 
Republican platform writers let me read 
pe platform plank dealing with librar- 

es: 

Toward the goal of fullest possible educa- 
tional opportunity for every American we 
pledge these actions, 


Support of efforts to make adequate li- 
brary facilities available to all citizens, 


I imagine the Republican platform 
framers thought that the poor people 
and the people in the urban centers were 
among those whom they call citizens. 

I assume that they did not mean only 
rural citizens. I am sure that the plat- 
form of the Republican Party envisions 
just this action that the Democratic 
Party has taken today to fulfill the Re- 
publican platform pledge. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I want to point out to 
my colleague from Pennsylvania that in 
light of the amendment recently ap- 
proved presented by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, we have a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde situation here. The amendment 
presented by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota called upon the committee to 
approve language which would place re- 
sponsibility for judging the adequacy or 
inadequacy of facilities or services in 
the hands of State agencies. Now we 
have an amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey which would 
take out this discretion in the State agen- 
cies and make the services available only 
to rural areas. This is a conflict, an 
anachronism and it is a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde amendment. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know if the author of this amend- 
ment believes that people in the cities 
are illiterate and cannot read and write. 
I prefer to believe that he considers they 
are too smart, but he does not want 
them to get smarter. This would give 
the entire Nation a stimulation to learn 
intellectually, and I hope Representatives 
from every congressional district will join 
in voting this amendment down. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. I think the best argu- 
ment in opposition to the amendment 
can be found on page 2 of the committee 
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report. If Members will refer to the sec- 
ond-to-the-last paragraph, it is stated: 

Sixty million of the people with inadequate 
libraries and 1% million with no public li- 
braries at all are in urban areas of the Nation 
not included in the present act. The pro- 
portion of our total population in urban 
centers is continuing to grow rapidly and 
many social and economic problems are ac- 
companying this growth: functional illit- 
eracy, unemployment, delinquency, cultural 
deprivation. These are problems which good 
library service can help to solve. 


I appreciate the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I appreciate his concern for econ- 
“omy. I believe the record of the last ses- 
sion was pretty good on this side, too. 
Last year I supported reductions in 
spending totaling 642 billion. The fact 
of the matter is that not 48 percent, but 
78 percent of the American population 
today lives in urban areas, urban areas 
that are accepting and inheriting more 
and more responsibility from the rural 
areas. 

I represent a district in Chicago which 
is a residential district. Our school taxes 
have been going up and up and up every 
single year simply because we have had 
an influx of families into Chicago from 
rural areas from all over the country. 
This fantastic movement of rural fam- 
ilies into a big city has created untold 
social problems. 

I do not think it is fair to burden the 
homeowners in my district alone with all 
of these additional costs. The gentleman 
from Ohio asked, Is this a Federal prob- 
lem? I submit it is. 

We are a Republic of 50 States, and 
every citizen of this country has the 
right to move from one State to another. 
I have no intention of ever stopping or 
denying any citizen that right. But the 
fact remains that when an American 
citizen exercises his Federal constitu- 
tional rights and moves from one State 
to another, it is not fair to burden the 
host community with the full cost of 
needs created to the receiving commu- 
nity by such a move. 

This amendment would establish a 
principle of saying, “All right, we are go- 
ing to provide library facilities with 
Federal funds but only to rural areas.” 
But what about the problems that urban 
areas suffer with the vast amount of the 
American population moving into large 
cities? The last report of the Census 
Bureau shows that 1 out of every 5 fam- 
ilies in this country moves every year. 
In other words, 20 percent of the Amer- 
ican population moves every year. 

If we are going to deal with this prob- 
lem, and you have to deal with it, you 
have to provide the youngsters of this 
Nation facilities with which to meet their 
20th century space age responsibilities; 
if you are going to deal with this prob- 
lem at all, then I say you ought tc view 
the problem as the committee recom- 
mended. The committee held extensive 
hearings, the committee has studied the 
bill carefully, the committee gave it great 
consideration, and the committee came 
to the conclusion that the same problems 
exist in the rural areas of America which 
exist in the urban areas. 
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For anyone to say in this Congress 
that we have two standards of citizen- 
ship and that we have two kinds of prob- 
lems is to fail to understand the facts 
and the problems of urban cities. I say 
to my rural friends, I would suggest that 
you very seriously consider the patience 
of those of us from the large urban areas 
who see vast problems confronting our 
city taxpayers go unsolved. We have 
supported legislation after legislation in 
this Congress dealing with the problems 
of the rural areas of America even 
though sometimes such support became a 
political liability in our districts; we have 
supported farm legislation because we 
have risen to the responsibility of looking 
out for what is best for all of America 
and not dealing with legislation from the 
narrow point of view of sectional dif- 
ferences. I think the time has come 
when this body had better start think- 
ing about the problems of our large cities 
because this is where you get the strength 
to build up a $600 billion annual national 
economy. 5 

Too long have we treated our urban 
areas as stepchildren in this Nation when 
in fact it is these very urban areas which 
give our Nation its economic strength. 
This is no longer a rurally dominated 
Nation and I say to you here now that 
if those of you from rural areas refuse 
to recognize our urban problems, you 
will be the loser in the long run. 

I say that we are one Nation. We have 
problems confronting our rural areas and 
we have problems in our urban areas. 
The American way to approach these 
problems is to look at them together and 
to solve them together. This amend- 
ment should be rejected and we should 
proceed to adopt this bill. I agree with 
the gentleman from Georgia when he 
stated that this is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to come be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
in many years. Passage of this bill as 
recommended by the committee will pro- 
vide educational facilities for millions of 
America’s citizens—young and old. 

Isay, Mr. Chairman, the time has come 
for all of us collectively in this body to 
light a candle—an intellectual candle— 
instead of complaining about the dark. 
Rejection of this amendment so our cities 
can participate in this library program 
will bring a new light of knowledge to 
all of America. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, consistency sometimes 
is a jewel. We find a situation today 
where we are not being too consistent. 

I call attention particularly to those of 
you who were in the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1956 when we passed this bill, 
and many who are here speaking today 
to extend it and enlarge it to go into the 
urban areas and construction—they 
made statements at that time when they 
supported the bill. I would like to take 
you back in memory to the debate as 
found in the Recorp of May 8, 1956. I 
should like to call the attention of my 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey, 
to the fact that he made an excellent 
exposé a few minutes ago about the need 
in New Jersey. But let me tell you what 
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the gentleman from New Jersey had to 
say on the 8th of May 1956. This is 
what he said: 

I firmly believe that if our people are pro- 
vided for a period of 5 years with good li- 
braries staffed by well-trained personnel 
dedicated to serving the people, they will 
never want to do without them again. I be- 
lieve that when Federal funds cease after 
the 5th year— 


Remember now, this was in 1956— 
the States and the communities will some- 
how find other sources of revenue to con- 
tinue the services they have learned to ap- 
preciate. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
acknowledge that statement and also 
acknowledge that the experience of 8 
years has proven how very, very wrong 
I was and I hasten to acknowledge my 
error. 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted the gentle- 
man now acknowledges it. I am afraid 
he is getting into another program and 
starting another program that he prob- 
ably will have to say he was wrong about 
this at some later date. 

May I now speak to some of the other 
gentlemen who are here. My distin- 
guished and beloved friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], has 
spoken for this bill and on this day in 
1956, he had this to say. He was speak- 
ing to someone who was on the floor, 
and he said to him: 

Emphasize again, will you, that this bill 
is for a 5-year period and is to serve as a 
stimulus only. 


Now we are still stimulating. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT] said: 

If we pass this bill, providing the small 
amount of 7% million per year for 5 years, 
I want to hazard the prediction that at the 
end of the 5-year period the system of ren- 
dering library services by bookmobile will 
have spread all over rural America. 


That was the 5-year program in 1956. 

And then may I mention another 
gentleman who speaks on this bill, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERK- 
Ins]. I quote the gentleman. 

The proposed program would be limited 
to 5 years. 


He was speaking for his committee. 

I quote him again: 

We have proof that after this period a 
rural library service program is most likely 
to be continued through local and State 
support. : 


Then I come down to our very distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. This is 
what he said on that particular date: 

It is contemplated that during the 5-year 
period the States and local communities will 
develop their own library-service plans 
which will permit the Federal Government to 
discontinue its work in this fleld. 


Here we are, talking about bigger and 
larger programs. I am wondering where 
the economy drive is and where the ef- 
fort to reduce budgets is. When we see 
it at one time it is to be a 5-year pro- 
gram, that is all, and it is going to stop 
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there, with the States and localities tak- 
ing it over, yet now it is sought to put 
the Federal Government not only in 
the bookmobile field but also into the 
other fields and construction. 

There is another gentleman whom I 
would like to remind of his statement— 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]: 

All we are trying to do is to stimulate the 
States in helping them move forward and 
getting started those that have not started. 


That is another stimulation, but now 
we are asked to stimulate the cities to 
get into the Federal act again. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Boran] said: 

There is no doubt it will demonstrate the 
tremendous value of a good library system re- 
sulting in the local communities carrying 
the load when the Federal grants have 
ceased. 


When are the Federal grants going to 
cease? Shall we continue to build grant 
upon grant, and payment upon pay- 
ment? Do we really mean it? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
mentioned the Republican platform. I 
am quoting now Democrat statements 
made on the floor of the House when the 
original bill was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I also won- 
der about other things. We have had a 
budget message today. There still are 
deficits, and the Government is expand- 
ing into new programs. 

I noticed in the budget message today 
that we will have supplementals for $4.5 
billion, yet we are asked to expand a pro- 
gram that has been expanded once, after 
the statements I have quoted were made 
in 1956. 

If I may, I also point out that the 
States can do these things. Let me tell 
you what we do in Ohio. In Ohio there 
is an intangible property tax law, and 
under the intangible property tax law 
within the State there is an allocation of 
funds. The last report I had was that 
the libraries received two-thirds of the 
$31.3 million raised, to carry on the li- 
brary services. In other words, $21,- 
261,612 of the funds of the taxpayers of 
Ohio went into the libraries, out of the 
$31,308,000 collected. 

In Cuyahoga County alone, which is 
Cleveland, where more than one-fourth 
of the intangible property tax is col- 
lected, the total tax collected was $8.4 
million, and into the libraries, in that 
one county of Ohio, went $6,981,000, or 
87 percent of the intangible taxes col- 
lected. 

You who believe in States rights, you 
who believe in States and communities 
looking after themselves, should take 
note that I point out this is being done. 
In those areas the tax dollars are going 

-into the local communities for library 
purposes and it is not necessary to de- 
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velop a large Federal program. You can 
do it within your own localities. 

We stimulated this. If these areas 
were not stimulated sufficiently to ap- 
prove of the program—if they do not 
like it well enough to follow through and 
the stimulation did not make them want 
more of it—why should we force it on 
them with further Federal funds? 

The argument has been made, “We 
are only going to stimulate the program, 
and then quit at the end of 5 years, be- 
cause they will like it so well that they 
will pay for it themselves.” 

Have we failed in our purpose in the 
original bill? Do they not like it well 
enough so that they are stimulated to 
pay for it? Or are we going to continue 
to take the tax dollars into Washington 
and then tell the taxpayers how to use 
the money in library services? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe the point made 
by the gentleman with regard to prior- 
ities of allocation of certain taxes at a 
State level, with regard to services pres- 
ently enjoyed, is a very good point. Does 
the gentleman agree with my state- 
ment—which I made earlier—that if we 
bring in Federal funds that will become 
the prime argument and in all probabil- 
ity the successful argument for removing 
the priority which the libraries presently 
have with respect to State and local 
funds? 

Mr. BOW. I believe the gentleman is 
exactly correct. I point out again that 
the reason why we have the size budget 
we have today is that we start programs 
with the idea that they will be 5-year 
programs and that they will come to an 
end but, as my old friend Cliff Clevenger 
from Ohio used to say: 

There is nothing as permanent as a tem- 
porary program in Washington. 


This is permanent if you pass this 
bill today. 

Yes, consistency is a jewel, but this 
Chamber is not jewel studded today. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Let me say to the 
gentleman, speaking for myself, that so 
far as I am concerned what has hap- 
pened has been a stimulation of the 
States. Mr. Keppel, in his testimony be- 
fore the committee, very clearly pointed 
that out. He said: 

I think we could argue on the basis of the 
past 7 years of experience that appropriations 
never more than $7.5 million a year during 
the course of your act have had an admir- 
able stimulating effect, and have not in any 
sense taken the place of State and local funds 
that might otherwise be used 


I say to my good friend, “If you want 
to do things backward in Ohio, the rest 
of the country cannot help it.” 

I also believe it is fair to say that so 
far as the needs of the urban areas are 
concerned those needs have not been 
met. 

So far as the budget is concerned, the 
President of the United States made it 
very clear that when he submitted his 
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budget he was not going to cut down on 
items to take care of human needs. In 
my humble opinion, this is a human need 
we are discussing, and the action we seek 
to take will strengthen the country. I 
hope those who are on our side will do 
all they can to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. BOW. I say this to the gentle- 
man: All he has to say about our being 
backward is not true, we are accomplish- 
ing the job to be done with local funds, 
and they are not coming to Washington 
where we pay a premium for having it 
administered through the bureaucracy in 
Washington, but they are taking care 
of them at home. I think that was the 
philosophy of your great party, that you 
should have States rights. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is to be 
commended for reminding several of the 
sponsors of this bill of their remarks a 
few years ago when they insisted that 
after a 5-year period there would be 
little or no need for this program, and 
certainly no expansion of it, based on 
spending from the U.S. Treasury. 

This reminds me of the situation only 
a few days ago when the bill to spend 
more than $30 million on a cultural cen- 
ter was before the House. Several 
years ago the promoters of a cultural 
center in Washington solemnly pledged 
the Members of the House that it would 
never cost the taxpayers of the Nation 
one red cent—that the financing would 
all be from popular subscriptions. 

Who and what are we to believe? 
This bill means a vastly expanded li- 
brary program, a federally financed pro- 
gram no one contemplated. In fact the 
sponsors gave every assurance that we 
need never expect to be faced with the 
bill that is before us today. 

No longer, it appears, is there a pre- 
mium on saying what you mean, and 
meaning what you say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from the statement made in 1955 by Mr. 
John Richards, president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, when testify- 
ing before the subcommittee in regard to 
the enactment of this Library Services 
Act. I quote from his testimony: 

And we feel that this demonstration in 
the various States which will come from this 
bill is going to be a great impetus in de- 
veloping the self-help through the States, 
through the local taxing source, and that 
after the 5-year duration of the bill, we are 
going to be in a good position where the 
State and local communities are going to 
be in the position to carry it on themselves. 


Then let me quote from the statement 
of the Commissioner of Education 4 
years later, in 1960, when testifying be- 
fore this same committee. I quote from 
the Commissioner's testimony: 

Because of the success of this program, we 
are recommending an extension. We do 
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feel, however, that this is an area where the 
Federal Goyernment should endeavor to 
stimulate additional activity at the State 
level, and that when this additional activity 
has been stimulated, Federal participation 
should be terminated. 

We hope, therefore, that the Congress will 
make it clear as a matter of legislative in- 
tent that at the end of the 5-year period 
provided for in this legislation, the Federal 
participation will cease, and that States will 
be expected to assume the full load. 


Let us go to the testimony of last April 
by Mr. Keppel. I will quote first from 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Snyper] in his colloquy with Mr. Keppel: 

Now, from that statement, I take it that 
you project the need to continue this pro- 
gram more or less indefinitely, at least to 
the 10 years you mentioned? 

Mr. KEPPEL. Well, I can certainly see that 
far ahead, sir, of what I suspect to be the 
need, personally, of Federal stimulation. The 
legislation proposed before you recommends 
we go through a 4-year period, here, basically, 
well, 3 years of expenditures, and ought to 
be looked at again at that time. 

But you asked a question, sir, and I ought 
to answer honestly, I think it will be a deuce 
of a job for the United States to build what 
seems to me the necessary facilities in that 
short a time. 


So here we have a commissioner of 
education testifying on this bill last April 
and stating and admitting it is going to 
be at least a 10-year program. We have 
heard a great deal about economy in 
Government and cutbacks in expendi- 
tures of our Federal budget from our 
new President. This, Mr. Chairman, is 
a great opportunity for you to prove 
that you mean to cut back on expendi- 
tures and you mean to follow an econ- 
omy line and not just give lipservice 
to it. Here is an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] which will cut $30 mil- 
lion from this authorization. I think 
that is a huge sum of money. I think 
it should be saved. 

There is one other point I want to 
make in regard to eliminating the con- 
struction phase of this program, which 
is an entirely new concept. We have a 
public works program enacted by the 
Congress. Every community in this 
country that needs to do additional con- 
struction work on their libraries can 
make their plans and specifications, 
draw them up, and submit them to the 
Federal agencies and get assistance from 
the public works program in regard to 
construction. I do not think we need 
& duplication here to the tune of $20 
million. I hope this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think the quotes you 
gave us from the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation are very helpful, but it is also 
pertinent to notice, I think, when he 
projects needs he is projecting the need 
based not on any investigation of any 
facts that have been made for the De- 
partment of Education but rather based 
on what the Library Association reports 
to him being in need. In this instance 
we have a lobby of the Library Associa- 
tion writing the legislation. It makes 
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as much sense for us to rely on the in- 
formation of the American Library As- 
sociation lobbying for this bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN] 
has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska be allowed to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, rise? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at a quarter after 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SNYDER. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. * 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close at a quar- 
ter after 5. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SNYDER) 
there were—ayes 94, noes 84. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNYDER moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is unfortunate that a minority mem- 
ber of the committee handling this bill 
and a member of the subcommittee 
which heard the testimony is prevented 
from getting 3 minutes from the chair- 
man of the committee. But if this is the 
way we have to play it, we will play it 
this way. I am not asking for a favor- 
able vote on the preferential motion but 
rather using this device to get some time. 
I only have another sentence or two in 
regard to the comments of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. I had intended to 
say this, that if we are going to enact 
legislation without any study or any in- 
vestigation being made by the agency 
involved, the Office of Education, if they 
are only going to accept the recommen- 
dation of the lobbying group, then I 
think it is only fair that we let the Post 
Office Department set postal rates based 
on what the magazine publishers want; I 
think that the Committee on Ways and 
Means ought to set the depletion rates 
based on what the oil people want; and 
I think we ought to pass our labor legis- 
lation based on what the labor unions 
want and pass our farm legislation based 
on what our farmers want. It makes 
just that much sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I can conscientiously 
vote for this bill if the Frelinghuysen 
amendment is adopted which brings this 
bill back into its original concept. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have not con- 
sumed more than the 3 minutes I origi- 
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nally asked for, and I apologize to the 
Members of the House for being required 
to get time in this fashion. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER]. Mr. 
Chairman, I had hoped that we would 
complete this bill an hour and a half ago. 
I dislike seeing politics brought into a 
library bill, as seems to have been the 
case today under the leadership of my 
friend from New Jersey. 

This bill originally was sponsored by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM], back in 1956 and was ex- 
tended under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] by 
an almost unanimous vote in this House. 
It was passed by the Senate committee a 
few weeks ago by a vote of 89 to 7. Why 
in the world we are wasting so much 
time on a bill that so many people in 
every congressional district want is more 
than I can understand. I do not know 
of a library in any congressional district, 
I do not know of one person interested 
in the education of our youth in any con- 
gressional district, I do not know of a 
State officeholder of any State in the 
Union, who is opposed to this particular 
bill. But under the leadership of the 
Republican Party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives this afternoon we are seeing 
for the first time since 1956 partisan 
politics injected into the question of the 
youth of our country and into our 
library situation. 

As far as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SNYDER] is concerned, there 
is no one I know of in our country who 
knows more about the needs of the 
libraries than the people attached to the 
American Library Assoeiation. I do not 
know of any person who has given us 
more information on the needs of the 
libraries than those American Library 
Association representatives who are op- 
erating here in the Nation’s Capital. 
When the gentleman puts the American 
Library Association in the same company 
as the American Farm Bureau and 
others, he is doing a great disservice to 
everyone who has a sincere interest in 
libraries all over our country. 

The American Library Association is 
not a lobby organization. It is an asso- 
ciation of librarians, dedicated librarians, 
who are working with great diligence to 
improve library facilities all over the 
country. 

The Washington staff of this associa- 
tion has done a distinct service for all 
the people of every congressional district 
in these United States. I am personally 
grateful for the efforts they have ex- 
pended to improve the library situation 
throughout the entire country for I know 
that any progress they are able to make 
nationwide will have a definite, salutary 
effect on my own congressional district 
and the people I am privileged to rep- 
resent. 

If there is a State in the Union that 
needs a bill like this, that needs help to 
educate their youth, to establish schools 
and to get rid of poverty and illiteracy 
as we know it today, it is the State of 
Kentucky that the gentleman who has 
just spoken comes from. I do not believe 
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there is a State in the Union that needs 
help more than the State of Kentucky. 
Why he is up here trying to emasculate 
this program is more than I can under- 
stand 


When the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] gets up here and 
tries to emasculate this program, to de- 
feat it, if you will, it disturbs me. Com- 
ing from the second most urbanized State 
in the country, second only to my own 
State of Rhode Island, in my opinion he is 
doing a disservice to every single person, 
not only in his own congressional district 
but in the entire State of New Jersey. 
They need this legislation just as much 
as Kentucky does. 

I can understand my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], for the 
opposition he takes because he has always 
opposed it. He opposed it back in 1956, 
he opposed it when the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] tried to get it 
extended, he is opposed to it now. He 
is not in favor of amending it. He is 
opposed to the enactment of this kind 
of legislation. 

Normally I can understand opposition 
to a bill but in this case I cannot under- 
stand it because Ohio is as bad off as any 
State in the Union. I just do not see 
any Member from Ohio voting against 
this kind of legislation or voting for 
amendments that have the effect and in- 
tent of killing the legislation. 

As far as I know the leaders in every 
congressional] district in the State of Ohio 
have endorsed this type of legislation. 
I know when $7.5 million was available 
there was not a person from Ohio who 
ever got up on the floor and said, “We 
do not need the $7.5 million.” When 
the gentleman from New Jersey gets up 
here and says, “No, I want to give them 
a little more money, I want to give them 
$15 million, I want to raise the popula- 
tion ratio from 10,000 to 20,000,” that 
does not mean a thing. It is just an at- 
tempt and a very obvious attempt to 
defeat this legislation. 

I am sorry that the leadership on the 
Republican side has allowed politics to 
be brought into what should be a non- 
partisan issue here today, the libraries 
of our country. In my particular area, 
and I do not think mine is any different 
from Ohio or New Jersey, since 1956 the 
loaning of books has doubled, the amount 
of money from 1956 that has been ap- 
propriated at the local and State level, 
has increased by 100 percent. That is 
what this legislation has accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, my belief in the im- 
portance of public libraries is well known. 
I also believe that this bill, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, will make 
possible a giant step toward public li- 
brary services of real excellence for every 
citizen. 

Within its limitations, the Library 
Services Act of 1956 has had amazing 
success in providing rural readers with 
more and better books. Rhode Island 
began participating in this program in 
1958. Since that time 43 rural commu- 
nity libraries have received book grants, 
professional advisory services, and cen- 
tralized book preparation. The super- 
visor of this program, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Myer, has reported that the number of 
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books loaned from these libraries dou- 
bled between 1956 and 1963. Local ex- 
penditures for public libraries also in- 
creased about 100 percent over the same 
period. The substantial increase in the 
use of books is tangible evidence of im- 
proved facilities. The significant in- 
crease in local appropriations demon- 
strates the success of the program in 
stimulating increased State and local 
financial effort. 

The progress in other States has 
matched that in Rhode Island. Since 
1961, all eligible States and territories 
have been participating in this State- 
plan, matching-grant program. The ac- 
complishments of the act have been rec- 
ognized and applauded, not only by li- 
brarians and congressional sponsors, but 
most importantly, by the 38 million rural 
readers who have used the improved 
services of their local libraries. It is es- 
sential to remember that this program is 
not for State libraries, or for local li- 
braries, or for librarians. It is for the 
128 million citizens who either have no 
local library whatever or who must use 
overcrowded, obsolete, and understaffed 
library facilities. 

The limitation of the present program 
to areas of less than 10,000 population 
has been a real handicap to every State. 
It has denied benefits to the sorely 
pressed larger libraries and, in turn, pre- 
vented their strengths from being fully 
utilized in extending services to rural 
and suburban areas. In Rhode Island, a 
heavily urbanized State, the number of 
people eligible for participation will in- 
crease from 146,054 to 859,488 if H.R. 
4879 is passed. 

The rural population will continue to 
be helped under the proposed amend- 
ment; in fact, perhaps better than be- 
fore. By virtue of combining resources 
of all libraries—large, medium, and small, 
not to mention bookmobiles, a compre- 
hensive plan of library service can be 
achieved. The necessary efficiency in 
public library operation for the people 
of the United States can be achieved only 
by having public libraries of Various sizes 
and in different localities cooperate 
jointly in the use of the resources of 
each. This bill will facilitate this situ- 
ation. 

An essential component of a good pub- 
lic library system is adequate physical 
facilities. The present act specifically 
prohibits the use of funds for the pur- 
chase or construction of buildings or for 
the purchase of land because it is a li- 
brary services program and deals with 
villages and farming communities. In 
Rhode Island and throughout the coun- 
try too many of our public libraries are 
struggling with overcrowded, dilapidated, 
and makeshift quarters. Other commu- 
nities have long outgrown the familiar 
Carnegie buildings which, on the aver- 
age, date from about 1920. Of all public 
libraries in the Nation, only 4 percent 
have been constructed since 1940. H.R. 
4879, the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, will provide $20 million in 
matching grants to give assistance and 
encouragement to communities like 
these, 

Some colleagues seem to be worried 
about the proposed great expenditure 
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for the services and facilities of public 
libraries. In actuality, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is contributing only a small per- 
centage to the deficiencies in funds for 
operating adequately our public libraries. 
In fiscal year 1961, for example, the total 
operating expenditures for public li- 
braries was $285 million, whereas accord- 
ing to minimum standards formulated by 
the American Library Association, the 
total amount spent for services should 
have been $480 million for that year, an 
annual gap in operating expenditures 
of $195 million. This bill proposes that 
in order to lessen the deficiency, the Fed- 
eral Government should contribute for 
library services the sum of $25 million, 
about 12 percent of the gap. 

The Library Services Act of 1956 has 
made possible an excellent beginning. 
I am so impressed by this progress that 
I am confident of continued accelerating 
accomplishment. H.R. 4879, by correct- 
ing lacks in the present program, will 
advance the cause of good libraries to 
the point where each citizen can expect 
his public library to be an educational 
resource of excellence. 

The American public library is a solid 
fortress in the war on poverty. Free to 
all, the public library meets the user on 
his own terms by providing the kinds of 
books and other library materials which 
he needs. Books, films, and recordings 
are expensive. Those adults who have 
just begun to read English, those laborers 
whose jobs have been automated, those 
immigrants whose original culture has 
not prepared them for life in our big 
cities cannot possibly afford to buy the 
informational materials they require. 
The free public library is their most im- 
portant single resource for this kind of 
assistance. 

I believe that H.R. 4879, the Library 
Services and Construction Act will allow 
States and localities to move swiftly and 
strongly toward the goal of good public 
library service for every citizen. This 
bill will greatly improve the present pro- 
gram being carried out under the Library 
Services Act of 1956. This ongoing pro- 
gram has had excellent success, Every 
eligible State and territory is fully par- 
ticipating and they are ready to move 
in this expanded program. Every State 
has been handicapped by the present lim- 
itation of assistance to areas of under 
10,000 population. My State is heavily 
urbanized and this restriction denies as- 
sistance to more than 700,000 persons. 
The removal of this limitation will aid 
the struggling public libraries in our 
urban and suburban areas. In addition, 
it will permit the efficient use of their 
resources in a way which will make them 
available to all those who need them, 
whether these users live in the city, the 
suburb, the small town, or in the open 
country. 

It is impossible to imagine good public 
libraries without efficient, functional 
buildings. Far too many libraries, in 
Rhode Island, and throughout the land 
are rendered ineffective because of over- 
crowded and obsolete buildings. H.R. 
4879 anticipates the joint need for im- 
proved services and for renewed physical 
facilities. The provision in this bill for 
construction is based on the demon- 
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strated success of the State plan concept. 
The requirement of matching funds from 
State and local sources assures that this 
will be a program of stimulation and en- 
couragement. I believe that every level 
of government has a continuing respon- 
sibility for building library services of 
real excellence. The partnership pro- 
gram which has developed under the Li- 
brary Services Act now involves State, 
local, and Federal efforts in a joint 
undertaking to this end. Now our goal 
is to improve and extend this program 
so that all aspects of the problem can 
be attacked at the same time. 

I am confident that H.R. 4879, if 
passed, will be a historic turning point 
in public library development. No aspect 
of our entire educational system is more 
important than the firm foundation 
which is provided by having good librar- 
ies freely and conveniently available. I 
support the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act and urge its prompt en- 
actment. 

Mr. Chairman, a previous reference 
has been made to the new budget. In 
view of this I should like to set the rec- 
ord straight. Here are the facts. 

The fiscal 1965 budget which President 
Johnson has submitted today breaks 
new ground: 

It reduces total Federal spending by 
$500 million—yet, within that total, it 
provides for major increases in the fields 
of education, health, labor, and welfare. 

It proposes to cut the Federal deficit 
in half—yet it calls for an $11 billion tax 
reduction, and provides the largest year- 
to-year economic stimulus of any peace- 
time budget. 

It is perfectly natural to wonder how 
a single budget can accomplish these 
various—and at first glance, contradic- 
tory—objectives. But, Mr. Chariman, I 
submit that a closer examination will 
show how this budget is a closely rea- 
soned, careful program with clear and 
straightforward objectives and a con- 
sistent, philosophical foundation. 

In the first place, this budget is built 
upon the premise that frugality in Fed- 
eral expenditures can be a weapon for 
social progress. Out of the savings made 
possible by a hardheaded and politically 
courageous review of lower priority ex- 
penditures and obsolete ` installation, 
funds have been released for use in con- 
structive ways to help the American peo- 
ple—and especially to enable those mil- 
lions of Americans living in poverty to 
help themselves. Frugality has not been 
practiced merely for frugality’s sake. 
This budget proposes major increases in 
funds for education, youth employment 
opportunities, manpower training, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation, 
health, and welfare. It also proposes the 
launching of an intensive attack against 
poverty in our local communities, and 
provides the funds for this attack. A 
tight budget, Mr. Chairman, need not be 
a stagnant one. 

In the second place, this budget is a 
fiscally expansionary budget. But it pro- 
poses to achieve economic expansion, not 
through a vast increase in Federal out- 
lays, but through a major reduction and 
reform in taxes. In 1964 the reduction in 
withholding taxes provided by this 
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budget will put some $8 billion of addi- 
tional money into the pockets of Ameri- 
can consumers. Corporate tax reduction 
will increase corporate profits. And as 
this additional purchasing power moves 
through the economy, it will build new 
markets and create new jobs. When 
fully effective, the tax cut will add $30 
billion to our gross national product over 
and above the economy’s normal growth. 
It will provide 2 to 3 million extra jobs, 
for the unemployed and the young peo- 
ple coming into the labor market. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, no 
other peacetime budget has ever pro- 
vided as much economic stimulus as this 
one. 

The effective way to end budget defi- 
cits is through the combination of eco- 
nomie expansion and expenditure con- 
trol. As new jobs and new markets are 
created, national income rises—and, 
along with it, Federal revenues. Given 
the tremendous potential of our econ- 
omy—now partially idle—economic ex- 
pansion will more than yield back the 
revenues initially lost from tax reduction. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, a careful re- 
view of the budget we have received 
demonstrates that fiscal expansion can 
accompany strict expenditure control 
and that a frugal budget can be a socially 
progressive one. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, inasmuch as I was denied the 
privilege of making these remarks on the 
floor, due to the fact that a motion of 
the chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee, to conclude all debate 
at 5:15, was adopted. I was on my feet 
seeking recognition at that time. A 
preferential motion consumed all of the 
time prior to 5:15 o’clock and none of 
those seeking recognition were permitted 
to speak. I will state here the remarks 
I had intended to make on the floor, in 
support of the Frelinghuysen amend- 
ment. 

I have been a supporter of the Library 
Services Act, and believe that under it 
a most valuable service has been ren- 
dered, particularly in the rural areas of 
this Nation, including the 10th Congres- 
sional District in Missouri. I favor the 
continuation of this program, and would 
vote to increase the amount of funds 
which would be available under the 
Frelinghuysen amendment, which would 
also expand the areas of service. 

However, I am unalterably opposed to 
the new sections of the bill which pro- 
pose to embark upon a federally financed 
construction program for libraries, 
starting with an initial appropriation of 
$20 million. Where such a program 
would lead, it is difficult to estimate, 
but judging from other programs which 
were started on a small scale, with very 
small allocations to each State, but 
which have grown to enormous propor- 
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tions, I think it is not unlikely that such 
a program would eventually be expanded 
to a point where it would cost the Fed- 
eral Government not less than $100 mil- 
lion annually. Such a program is not 
needed, and I oppose it. 

We have been reminded that when the 
Library Services Act was adopted in 
1956, all of the sponsors and the leader- 
ship of this House assured us that this 
was a 5-year program, with a termina- 
tion date. Some of those who made 
these statements back in 1956, and who 
are supporting the expanded program 
today, readily admit that they were in 
error at that time. I believe they are 
wrong today. 

I think it should be understood by 
everyone that the present program does 
not expire until 1966, and there is no 
urgency for any legislation to merely 
continue the program which has been 
operated so successfully. As stated pre- 
viously I have supported and would like 
to continue to support the program 
which has been in operation, but I can- 
not in good conscience vote to approve 
an entirely new program, which calls 
for the appropriation of Federal funds 
for the construction of library buildings 
in cities and communities which are al- 
ready supplied with library facilities 
which far exceed those which are avail- 
able in our rural areas. Particularly is 
this true in the District of Columbia, 
which by no stretch of the imagination 
can justify the allocation of Federal 
funds for library construction purposes 
when the need is so great in our rural 
areas which are being benefited through 
the present act. We are continually 
pouring money down ratholes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and this proposed bill 
is another instance of where commit- 
tees of Congress are continually trying 
to give the District of Columbia the 
status of a State, and to apportion funds 
to the District on that basis. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my inten- 
tion to vote for a continuation, yes, even 
an expansion of the Library Services Act, 
but I will not, and I cannot in good con- 
science lend my support to, or vote for 
any legislation which proposes to appro- 
priate money from the Federa] Treas- 
ury for building library buildings in com- 
munities which already have facilities 
far better than those in our rural com- 
munities, which have been benefited by 
the present act, and which would con- 
tinue to be benefited by this act if the 
Frelinghuysen amendment is adopted. 
It is my belief that to adopt the bill in 
its present form, will actually take away 
from the rural areas benefits which have 
been justified and which they have re- 
ceived in the past. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I will 
support amendments and motions de- 
signed to remove the construction pro- 
visions, and will vote against the bill if 
they are permitted to remain in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN]. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. POWELL 
and Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 138, noes 
121. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MARTIN OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARTIN of 
Nebraska: On page 3, line 23, strike out the 
semicolon and insert in lieu thereof “, and 
assure that rural areas as defined in this 
Act prior to this amendment shall not re- 
ceive less funds in any fiscal year than were 
allocated for such areas for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not require 5 minutes, 
because I can explain the amendment 
briefly, in about 1 minute. 

The amendment would assure that the 
rural areas would not receive less money 
to carry on their programs as carried 
on under the present Library Services 
Act than they received in 1963. That 
is the sum and substance of the amend- 
ment. I hope it will be adopted so that 
the rural areas will not be restricted by 
more money being put into the urban 
areas of the country. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

This is just the same doubletalk we 
have heard all afternoon. The law and 
the language of the bill before us are 
adequate. This has been explained and 
reexplained, and every person here has 
heard about the safeguards in the lan- 
guage and in the provisions of the act. 

It seems there is a feeling that by of- 
fering amendments there can be a con- 
fusing of the issue, to disturb the voting 
on the legislation. The gentleman from 
Nebraska knows the safeguards in the 
bill, but this amendment will appeal to 
those who fear that the urban districts 
might receive more money and there- 
fore deplete the funds for rural areas. 
That is not so, and whether the amend- 
ment is accepted or rejected will make 
no change in that provision of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moorneap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 4879) to amend the Li- 
brary Services Act to increase the Fed- 
eral assistance for the improvement of 
public libraries, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 592, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 


Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Fre- 
linghuysen amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the Frelinghuysen amendments on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “EXTENSION 
OF ACT TO NONRURAL AREAS”. 

On page 1, line 4, strike out everything 
following “Section 1” through line 16 on 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof “Section 
9(e) of the Library Services Act is amended 
by striking out ‘more than ten thousand 
persons’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘more 
than twenty thousand persons’.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “$25,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$15,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$20,000”; on line 8, 
strike out “$100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof 650,000“. 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 820.000“; on line 7, 
strike out 8100, 000 and insert in lieu 
thereof “$50,000”. 

On page 5, strike out line 1 and everything 
that follows through line 3 on page 11. 

On page 11, lines 5 and 6, strike out “Src. 
8” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7”; strike 
out “The section of the Library Services Act 
herein redesignated as section 302“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Section 8 of such Act”. 

On page 12, strike out everything after 
line 20. 

Strike out everything on page 13. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (interrupting 
the reading of the amendments). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request by the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments of the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 179, nays 183, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 11] 
YEAS—179 

Abbitt Bolton, Dague 
Abele Oliver P. Derounian 
Abernethy Bow Devine 
Adair Bray Dole 
Alger Brock Dorn 
Anderson Bromwell Downing 
Andrews, Ala. Brotzman Ellsworth 
Andrews, Brown, Ohio Findley 

N. Dak. Broyhill,N.C, Fino 
Arends Broyhill, Va Fisher 
Ashbrook Bruce rd 
Ashmore Burleson Foreman 
Auchincloss Byrnes, Wis Fountain 
Avery Cannon Prelinghuysen 
Ayres Casey Fuqua 
Bates Chamberlain Goodell 
Battin Chenoweth Goodling 
Becker Clancy Griffin 
Beermann Clawson, Del Gross 
Belcher Cleveland Grover 

1l Collier Gubser 
Bennett, Mich. Corbett Gurney 
Berry Cramer Haley 
Betts Cunningham Hall 
Bolton, Curtin Halleck 

Frances P. Curtis 
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Harrison 


Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Horan 
Horton 


Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 


Burkhalter 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 


Fulton, Tenn, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 


Aspinall 
Baring 
Barry 
Bass 


Brademas 
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Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 


Martin, Calif. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 


Pirnie 


Riehlman 


NAYS—183 
Gonzalez 


Hemphill 


Kelly 


O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn. 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Patman 


Schweiker 


Wyman 
Younger 


Patten 
Perkins 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
. — 


taggers 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 
Tollefson 


Young 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—69 


Burton 
Cameron 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don H. 


Davis, Tenn. 


1964 
Finnegan 
Fulton, Pa. Macdonald CONGRESSIONAL 
Glenn tier Galt ~ Bebed si out “The section of the OUSE 
Milliken Schneebeli in lieu th as sectio: ces Act 
Hanna Moore Scott On pag ereof “Sect: n 302” and 76 
=o ee “See. 9 and Insert In 1 ion 8 ot such act, Bvt Kirwan Ro r 
ey, e 5 : tt u 
Hebert Mich, Nelsen Bee pov ce Met: the in lieu 3 out Evins 3 8 
Hoffman 83 m Smith, Calif 304" cen Act herein este of the 1712 8"; — — Landrur y Rodino , Tex 
3 . NY Steed g of su nd insert in li esignated brary bstein Leggett Rogers, Co! 
Johansen Pepper . Vinson 8 ch Act“. eu thereof “ tng section Fe 11 Lesinski Rooney, 3 
pase, AN eee btw sue ees 13, line 1, strike on 8 Fino. tone — Rooney, Pa. 
La Purcell ; strike : . FI 4 Roosevelt 
Langen „Rivers, Alaska Wickersham e 205 on Line vase kt ane Flynt ice Ma Rosenthal 
McMillan — 8 Williams Sec. 9”. pig ret ee McFall anra 
So th ers, Tex. The SP eu Forrester e Ryan, Mich 
The free gga a w ʒügf Sarei iaa Friedel Mateus 8 
an a braska (Mr. Ne rn 8 ge gg . Secrest 
On this vote: e followin demand the yea 8 m ison e Mine — — 
: th > . Speak Gath Mon 8 
Nr. 3 , with Mr. G The aei ba and nays er, on that I canoe Montoya’ cur, 
Mr. J for, with Mr ill against The d nays were Gibbons Moorhead Smith, I 
Mr. Johansen for, with Mr. Aspin tan Metemvens 174, nays were ordered. Saal eee Soe 
bar op Se for, rg against. as follows: 74, nays 188, not and there Grabowski Morrison Phera p 
Schade . Mr. Rivers voting 69 ray Moss Stratto 
Mr. Do berg for, with [Roll N , Griffiths Multe: Stub! 5 
5 n H. Cla r Mr. Wa o. 12] Hagan M r blefield 
agains usen tts k —.— pads 
— 5 tor, with Mr pero Abbitt YEAS—174 Hagen, a . 11. Thomas 
S ott for . in le Fisher 5 Murra: „ Tho 
Mr. Hoffman 1 with Mr. Donoh’ Abernethy Ford Morse Hansen Natcher eee La. 
or, with ue aga Adair Fo M Hard: 1x pson, N. 
Until Mr. Den inst. -Al reman osher ing Thompso. NJ. 
bi further notice: ton against. Ande: Fountain Norblad 2 O'Hara, Ti Ton n, Tex 
seve Davis of Ten: : 3 eee O ponsi kins 8 ' Mich llefson 
ee nesses: with: Mr Anea nt eae . Healey . MIn Tuten 
Mr. Brademas with . Fulton ayes Dak. Goodli Pelly Hechler one Udall 
Mr Baring with Mr Mr. Saylor e Griffin Pillion Hemphill Osmers Uliman 
M Jones of Ala Robison e 3 Gross Pirnie Holifield Patman Van Deer! 
assachusetts bama with hmore Grover Poage Jarman Patten Vanik in 
Mr. Williams Mr. Martin of — Gubser Poff Jennings Perkins Wallhauser 
Mr. Mi with Mr very Gurne Pool Joelson Pickle Weltni 
lle: . Harv Ay! y Ji er 
bel r of Calif ey of Mi res Haley Quie ohnso Pike 
“i ornia with Mr chigan, Bates Hall Quillen scien ayo White 
cl sa eel pig „Schnee- Becker Halleck Reid, Ill gence IR E Whitten 
=r Holland with . Derwinski tency Harrison Reid, N.Y —.— Pucinski Widnall 
` Sisk with Mr Mr. Glenn. 8 Harsha Reifel Kastenmeter zee Willis 
Mr. St G Morton. cher mayer. ind Sn eogh ains Wilson 
ermain : Bell H d , Ariz Kil i 
Mr. Lankf with Mr. Mi Be enderson ich > = gore ndall Charles H. 
Mr ord with Mr . Milliken. nnett, Mi Herlon; Rlehlm ing, Calif. uss Wright 
Mr. Macdonald with . MacGregor. Berry * ch. Hooven Rivers my . Rhodes, Pa. Young 
yee bigamy Ng oa ; Boite oen Rogers, Fla NOT VOTIN Zablock! 
Mr: epper with Mr . Dowdy. igs Horton Roudebush Apinan OTING—69 
1 Steed with Mr. \ O’Brien of Ilin Eisean H mer Rumsfeld Poe hing Harvey, Mich 
Mrs. pes with Mr e ols. Oliver p i e lpr Sau — ; — 5 
Green Mein enck man er 
Mr Bass with Mr. M Grant. Bray Hutchinson Schwenge Brademas  Jonanog 5 d 
er Wickersham 9 of New Lor Brock Jakan ee 8 Egy ner 
Mr Rogers of Texas Mr. Purcell k Broren Johnson, Pa Short Cederbe Kee r ybal ex. 
Mr Finnegan with with Mr. Hanna — Jonas „Fa. Shriver Clausen, Kelly St Germain 
a Vinson with “ge Senner moans roy ae Sibal 3 H Langen Saylor 
Mr O'Brien of New Roybal —— N.C Ssh 3 DENIA Tenn Tantoa 8 
. Sheppard wi York with Mr. Bru III, Va. Ki urn ubitz Ber n illan ohne 
Mr. HEMP. Se e Pilcher, Burleson moe oa —— 23 3 
„ea HILL ; B er e 3 
9 changed his vote f cannon = i . Finnegan atin Oeltf Segoe 
as e result of th rom pene Laird Stinson 8 Pa. Miller, N. T. Smith, Calif. 
above reco e vote was a iim Moen Taft y Milliken teed 
The S rded. announced Chenoweth Lennon Talcott Gill Moore Vinson 
3 3. „„ ee eee 
m ues son, De pscom e t atts 
thea ent and third 2 is on Cleveland 1 Lloyd b Teague, calir Green Nelsen Westland 
ading er : a 
pa ie bill was ordere of Corbett Meculloch eee tee Harris O'Brien, Nx Wilms 
third ead a third tim d to be eng Cramer McDade Tupper So Pepper 
rd time. e, and W rossed guanin McInt' tt the 
M was read Curt: gham M ire jec motion 
88821 MARTIN of the Curtis altar 7 i : to recommit was 
er, I offer Nebraska Dague Marsh Wines e Clerk re- 
The BPRARER motion to recor Mr. Derounlan Martin, Cal Whalley pairs: announced the f 
posed to th Is the ge mmit, Devine Martin, N if. Whitene On this ollowing 
Mr. e bill? ntleman o Dole Mathias ebr. Wilson T Mr.G vote: 
. MARTIN : p- Dorn Matth WIISO Bob Mr. ary for, with 
The SP of Neb Ell Meu n, Ind. Bar Mr. Hebe 
tn EAKER. Th raska. I Elsworth eader Winstead Mr. J ry for, with Mr rt against 
e motion to — e Clerk will am. indley Minal Wydler 5 oak $ 5 tor Lees get $ 
The Clerk read mmit. report nshall S aa “in gape Mr. arp . 
Mr. MARTIN as follows: Addab NAYS—1 ger Green of Calif Alas- 
the bi of 8: Ores 88 against, ornia f 
e bill, H.R. or antaka may bert Brown, Calif. Mr. Schadeber ‘or, with Mr 
cation and 3 to the ee to recommit — Buckley . Corman against. g for, with g 
it back forth with di ittee on Ed 3 Burke Daddario Mr. Do: Mr. Shep 
ment: with, wi rections to u- arrett Burkhalte: Daniels agai . n H. Cla pard 
7 , with the following report Hereora Byrne, Ban Davis, Ga. N usen for, with Mr. De 
page 5 N e amend- pe ag Fla. Care 1 Dawson * 3 oot for, with Mr Denton 
; an . Hoffma ; 
Sa — * mene une 7. beginning on Boggs Seller Bent U ormat. SOEs Boe astan eee against 
8” and i 11, lines 5 3 on page 11 oland Chelf Diggs ntil furth Harris . 
nsert in lieu and 6, strike 2 Bolling Clark Dingell Mr. Ma er notice: gainst. 
thereof “Sec 00 “SEC. Bonner Cohelan Downing Mr. Senodonia with Mr 
. T”; strike Brooks Colmer Dulski Mr. ponon with MrB Cederberg. 
ee 8880 Duncan Mr. vis of Tennesse Saylor. 
Cooley Dwyer r. Cameron 5 with Mr 
mondson Mr. Philbin Mr. Morton. . Derwinski 
vania with Mr s 
* Fulton 
of Pennsyl- 
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Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Miller of 
New York. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Milliken. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Harvey of Michigan 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Langen. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Holiand with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Senner. 

Mr. Finnegan with Mr. Grant. 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay”. 

Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yeg”. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 107, not voting 70, 


as follows: 
Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—254 
ethy Dwyer rth 
Addabbo Edmondson Kastenmeier 
bert Edwards Keith 
Anderson Elliott Keogh 
Andrews, Ala. Everett Kilgore 
$ Evins King, Calif 
N. Fallon King, N.Y 
ey Farbstein Kirwan 
Auchincloss 11 Kluczynski 
res Feighan Knox 
Baldwin Finnegan Kornegay 
Barrett Fino 1 
Bates Flood Landrum 
Battin Flynt Leggett 
Beckworth Fogarty Lesinski 
Bennett, Fla. Forrester Libonati 
Bennett, Mich. Fountain Lindsay 
Bla Fraser Lloyd 
Friedel Long, La. 
Boland Fulton, Tenn. Long, Md 
Bolling Fuqua McCulloch 
Gallagher McDade 
Bray Garmatz McDowell 
Bromwell Gathings McFall 
Brooks McIntire 
id Gibbons M 
ilbert Madden 
Brown, Calif. Gonzalez Mathias 
Goodell Matsunaga 
Burke Grabowski Matthews 
Burkhalter Gray May 
Byrne, Pa Griffiths Meader 
Cahill Grover ills 
Cannon Hagan, Ga Minish 
Carey Hagen, Calif Mo 
Celler Halpern Montoya 
Chamberlain Hansen Moorhead 
Chelf Harding Morgan 
Chenoweth Harrison Morris 
k Hawkins Morrison 
Cleveland Hays Morse 
Cohelan Healey Mosher 
Colmer Hechler Oss 
Conte Hemphill Multer 
Cooley Henderson Murphy, Ill. 
Corbett Holifield Murphy, N.Y 
Corman ran Murray 
Curtin Horton Natcher 
Daddario Huddleston Nix 
Daniels Ichord O'Hara, Ill 
Davis, Ga Jarman O'Hara, Mich 
Dawson Jennings O Ko 
Delaney Joelson Olsen, Mont 
Dent Johnson, Calif. Olson, Minn 
Diggs Johnson, Pa O'Neill 
Dingell Johnson, Wis. Osmers 
Dulski Jonas Ostertag 
Duncan Karsten Patman 
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Patten Ryan, Mich. 
Pelly Ryan, N.Y. Tollefson 
Perkins St. George Trimble 
Pickle St. Onge Tupper 
Pike Schenck Tuten 
Pirnie Schweiker Udall 
Powell Schwengel 
Price Van Deerlin 
Pucinski Selden Vanik 
Purcell Shipley Wallhauser 
Quie Sickles Weaver 
Rains Sikes Weltner 
Randall Siler Whalley 
Reid, N.Y Sisk Wharton 
Reifel Smith, Iowa White 
Reuss Staebler Whitener 
Rhodes, Pa Stafford Whitten 
Ri Staggers Widnall 
Roberts, Ala. Stephens Willis 
Rodino Stratton Wilson, 
Rogers, Colo. Stubblefield Charles H 
Rogers, Sullivan Wright 
Rooney, N.Y. Taylor Wydler 
Rooney, Pa Teague, Tex Wyman 
Roosevelt Thomas Young 
Rosenthal Thompson, La. Zablocki 
Rostenkowski Thompson, N.J. 
Roush Thompson, Tex. 
NAYS—107 
Abbitt Downing Michel 
Abele Ellsworth 
Adair Findley Norblad 
Alger Fisher assman 
Arends Ford Pillion 
Ashbrook Foreman Poage 
Ashmore Frelinghuysen Poff 
Avery ing Pool 
Becker Griffin Quillen 
Gross Reid, Il. 
Belcher Gubser Rhodes, Ariz. 
11 Gurney 
Berry Haley Rivers, S. O 
Betts Hall Roberts, Tex 
Bolton, Halleck Roudebush 
Frances Hardy Rumsfeld 
Bolton, Short 
Oliver P. Harvey, Ind Shriver 
Herlong Skubitz 
Hoeven Smith, Va. 
Brown, Ohio Hosmer Snyder 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull Springer 
Broyhill, Va. Hutchinson Stinson 
Bruce Jensen Taft 
Burleson Jones, Mo. Talcott 
Byrnes, Wis. Teague, Calif 
Kunkel Thomson, Wis. 
Clancy Laird Tu 
Clawson, Del Latta Utt 
Collier Lennon Van Pelt 
Cunningham Lipscomb Waggonner 
is McClory Wilson, Bob 
Dague Mahon Wilson, Ind 
Derounian Winstead 
Devine Marsh Younger 
Dole Martin, Calif. 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. 
NOT VOTING—70 
Aspinall Harvey, Mich. Philbin 
Baring Hé Pilcher 
Barry Hoffman Rivers, Alaska 
Bass Holland Robison 
Brademas Johansen Rogers, Tex 
Burton Jones, Ala Roybal 
Cameron Kee St Germain 
Cederberg Saylor 
Clausen Langen Schadeberg 
Don H Lankford Schneebeli 
Cramer McMillan Scott 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Senner 
Denton regor Sheppard 
Derwinski Martin, Mass. Si 
Donohue Miller, Calif S1 
Dowdy Miller, N.Y. Smith, Calif 
Pulton, Pa Milliken Steed 
Gary Moore Vinson 
Gill Morton Watson 
Glenn Nedzi Watts 
Grant Nelsen Westland 
Green, O'Brien, 11 Wickersham 
Hanna O’Brien, N.Y. Williams 
Harris Pepper 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Slack for, with Mr. Gary against. 

Mr. Don H. Clausen for, with Mr. Johansen 
against. 7 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 
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Mr. Schadeberg for, with Mr. Barry 
against. 

Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Smith of Califor- 
nia against. 


Until further notice: 


Gill with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 

Harris with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Holland with Mr. Burton. 

St Germain with Mr. Glenn. 

Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Sibal. 

Philbin with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Donohue with Mr. Nelsen. 

Brademas with Mr. Saylor. 

Aspinall with Mr. Derwinski. 

Jones of Alabama with Mr. Cramer. 

Steed with Mr. Cederberg. 

Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Langen. 

Denton with Mr. Morton. 

Nedzi with Mr. Milliken. 
Miller of California 
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Cameron with Mr. MacGregor. 

. Wickersham with Mr. Williams. 

. Watts with Mrs. Kee. 

. Hanna with Mrs. Kelly. 

. O’Brien of Illinois with Mr. Watson. 

. Lankford with Mr, McMillan. 

. Bass with Mr. Baring. 

Sheppard with Mr. Grant. 

Rogers of Texas with Mr. O’Brien of 
New York. 


BRREREREE 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill, S. 2265, a sim- 
ilar bill to H.R. 4879 just passed by the 
House. 

a Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


EXTENSION OF ACT TO NONRURAL AREAS 


Secrion 1. (a) (1) Section 2 of the Library 
Services Act is amended by striking out 
“rural”. 

(2) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “rural”. 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “rural” wherever it appears 
therein. 

(c) (1) So much of section 5(a) of such 
Act as precedes paragraph (1) is amended 
by striking out “to rural areas”. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “rural”. 

(d) Section 8(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “in rural areas”. 

(e) Section 9 of such Act is amended by 
striking out paragraph (e) and by striking 
out “; and” at the end of paragraph (d) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period. 


EXTENSION AND INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Library Services 
Act is amended by striking out “is hereby” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “are”; by strik- 
ing out “nine succeeding fiscal years” and 
inserting in Meu thereof “next six fiscal 
years”; and by inserting “, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, the sum of 
$25,000,000, and for each of the next two 
fiscal years a sum not to exceed $25,000,000," 
after “$7,500,000”. 
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INCREASE IN MINIMUM ALLOTMENTS; 
ABILITY OF ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 4 of the Library Services 
Act ts amended by striking out “$10,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 825,000“, and by 
striking out 840,000“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100,000”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The allotment to any State un- 
der this section for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, shall be available for pay- 
ments to such State with respect to ex- 
penditures under its approved State plan dur- 
ing such year and the next fiscal year.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICES FOR ALL 

Sec. 4. Clause (3) of subsection (a) of 
section 5 of the Library Services Act is 
amended by striking out all that appears 
after the word “advantage” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “and will give 
consideration to the educational needs of 
people of all ages, including students;“. 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM STATE EXPENDITURES 
REQUIRED 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 6 of the 
Library Services Act is amended by striking 
out "$10,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$25,000”, by striking out “$40,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$100,000", and by 
striking out “June 30, 1956” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1963”. 

PAYMENT PROCEDURE 

Sec. 6. Subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
Library Services Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Prior to each period for which a pay- 
ment is to be made under subsection (a), 
but not less often than semiannually, the 
Commissioner shall estimate the amount to 
which each State will be entitled under sub- 
section (a) for such period; and the amount 
so estimated shall be paid, in such install- 
ments and at such time or times as the Com- 
missioner may determine, after n ad- 
justment on account of any previously made 
overpayment or underpayment under this 
section.” 


AVAIL- 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 

Sec. 7. (a) The Library Services Act is 
further amended by inserting “TITLE I—PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY SERVICES” after section 2, by re- 
designating sections 3, 4, 5, and 6, and ref- 
erences thereto, as sections 101, 102, 103, and 
104, respectively, and by inserting after such 
sections the following new title: 

“TITLE II—PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 

“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 201. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, the sum of $20,000,000, and for each 
of the next two fiscal years a sum not in 
excess of $20,000,000, which shall be used 
for making payments to States, which have 
submitted and had approved by the Com- 
missioner, State plans for the construction 
of public libraries. 

“Allotments 

“Src. 202. From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 201 for each fiscal year, 
the Commissioner shall allot $20,000 each 
to Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands, and $80,000 to each of the other 
States, and shall allot to each State such 
part of the remainder of such sums as the 
population of the State bears to the popu- 
lation of the United States, according to the 
most recent decennial census. A State’s al- 
lotment under this subsection for any fiscal 
year shall be available for payments with 
respect to construction projects approved, 
under its State plan approved under section 
203, during such year or (but only in the 
ease of a State allotment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964) the next fiscal year. 
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“State plans for construction 


“Sec. 203. (a) To be approved for purposes 
of this title a State plan for construction 
of public libraries must— 

“(1) meet the requirements of paragraphs 
(1), (2), (4), and (5) of section 103(a); 

“(2) set forth criteria and procedures for 
approval of projects for construction of pub- 
lic library facilities which are designed to 
insure that priority will be given to projects 
for facilities to serve areas having, in the 
judgment of the State library administra- 
tive agency, the greatest need for additional 
facilities and which give consideration to the 
educational needs of people of all ages, in- 
cluding students; 

“(3) provide assurance that every local or 
other public agency whose application for 
funds under the plan with respect to a proj- 
ect for construction of public library facil- 
ities is denied will be given an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State library 
administrative agency; and 

“(4) provide assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on all construction projects 
assisted under this Act shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276c-5); and the 
of Labor shall have with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this paragraph the 
authority and functions set forth in Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c). 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
plan which fulfills the conditions specified 
in subsection (a) of this section. 


“Payments to States 


“Sec, 204. (a) From its allotment available 
therefor under section 202 each State shall 
be entitled to receive an amount equal to 
the Federal share (as determined under sec- 
tion 104) of projects approved, during the 
period for which such allotment is available, 
under the State plan of such State approved 
under section 203. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to 
time estimate the amount to which a State 
is entitled under subsection (a), and such 
amount shall be paid to the State, at such 
time or times, and in such installments as 
the Commissioner shall determine, after nec- 
essary adjustment on account of any pre- 
viously made underpayment or overpay- 
ment.” 

(b) Section 9 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating paragraph (d) as 
paragraph (e) and inserting after paragraph 
(c) the following new paragraph: 

“(d) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings and expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing build- 
ings, and initial equipment of any such 
buildings; including architects’ fees and the 
cost of the acquisition of land; and”. 

(c) Subsection (f) of the section of such 
Act herein redesignated as section 104 is re- 
pealed. 

(d) Subsection (a) of such section 104 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “From such allot- 
ments, there shall also be paid to each State 
for each such period the Federal share of the 
total of the sums expended by the State and 
its political subdivisions during such period 
for administration of the plan of such State 
approved under section 203.“ 

(e) Subsection (e) of such section 104 is 
amended by striking out Act“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “title”. 

(f) Such Act is further amended by insert- 
ing “TITLE MII—GENERAL” above the heading 
for section 7 and by redesignating sections 
7, 8, and 9 as sections 301, 302, and 304, re- 
spectively. 
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(g) The first sentence of such section 301 
is amended by (1) striking out “administra- 
tion of the State plan” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “administration of a State plan”; 
(2) by inserting “applicable” before “re- 
quirements of this Act”; and by (3) insert- 
ing “(or, in his discretion, that further pay- 
ments will not be made with respect to por- 
tions of or projects under the State plan af- 
fected by such failure)" before “until he is 
satisfied”. The second sentence of such sec- 
tion is amended to read: “Until he is so sat- 
isfied, no further payments shall be made 
to such State for carrying out such State 
plan (or further payments shall be limited 
to parts of or projects under the plan not 
affected by such failure) .” 

(h) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting after such section 302 the following 
new section: 

“Reallotments 


“Sec. 303. The amount of any State's al- 
lotment under section 102 or 202 for any 
fiscal year which the Commissioner deter- 
mines will not be required for the period 
for which such allotment is available for 
carrying out the State plan approved under 
section 103 and section 203, respectively, 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Commissioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments for 
such year to such States under such section 
102 or 202, as the case may be, but with such 
proportionate amount for any of such other 
States being reduced to the extent it exceed 
the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates the State needs and will be able to 
use for such period of time for which the 
original allotments were available for car- 
rying out the State plan approved under 
section 103 or 203, as the case may be, and 
the total of such reductions shall be simi- 
larly reallotted among the States not suffer- 
ing such a reduction. Any amount real- 
lotted to a State under this subsection from 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 101 
or 201 for any fiscal year shall be deemed 
part of its allotment for such year under 
sections 102 and 202, respectively.” 


HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 8. The section of the Library Services 
Act herein redesignated as section 302 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) (1) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this Act, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State submitting 
the plan reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing. 

“(2) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Commissioner's final action with respect to 
the approval of its State plan submitted un- 
der title I or title IJ, or with respect to his 
final action under section 301, such State 
may appeal to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the circuit in which the State is 
located, by filing a petition with such court 
within sixty days after such final action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner or any officer designated by him 
for that purpose. The Commissioner there- 
upon shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently, but until the filing of the rec- 
ord the Commissioner may modify or set 
aside his order. The findings of the Com- 
missioner as to the facts, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
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the case to the Commission to take further 
evidence, and the Commissioner may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any ac- 
tion of the Commissioner shall be final, sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this subsection shall not, un- 
less so specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the Commissioner's ac- 
tion.” 

EXTENSION TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Src, 9. Clause (a) of the section of the 
Library Services Act herein redesignated as 
section 304 is amended by inserting after “a 
State,” the following: “the District of Co- 
lumbia,” 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 10. The amendments made by sections 
1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, subsections (c), (e), (g). 
and (h) of section 7, and section 9 shall ap- 
ply with respect to appropriations made 
after the enactment of this Act, or allot- 
ments or payments from such appropria- 
tions, as the case may be. 

CHANGE IN TITLE AND SHORT TITLE 

Src. 11, (a) The first section of the Li- 
brary Services Act is amended by striking 
out “Library Services Act” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act”. 

(b) The title of such Act is amended to 
read “To promote the further development 
of public library services.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POWELL 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. POwELL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2265 
and insert the provisions of H.R. 4879 passed 
by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4879) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Record on the bill H.R. 
4879 just passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS A MEMBER OF 
THE MIGRATORY BIRD CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 16 United States Code 715a, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Good], to fill the existing va- 
cancy thereon. 
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RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications which 
were read: 

JANUARY 21, 1964. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation from the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE M. RHODES. 
JANUARY 21, 1964. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation from the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Grorce M. RHODES. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignations will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the majority caucus, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
612), as follows: 

Resolved, That GEORGE M. RHODES, of 
Pennsylvania, be, and he is hereby elected 
a member of the Standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Ways and 
Means, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES ADDRESSED 
TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? R 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the whole country and the whole free 
world will be pleased with President 
Johnson’s response to Premier Khru- 
shchev on the question of peace. The 
text of this response was released on 
January 20, 1964. 

The President’s reply to Mr. Khru- 
shchev was balanced. It was responsi- 
ble. It was reasonable. It was a 
document worthy of the Nation which 
is strong enough to maintain its integrity 
but is willing to listen to reasonable pro- 
posals to settle the disputes of the world 
through negotiation rather than through 
force. None of us, of course, are in a 
position to assess Premier Khrushehev's 
motivations. We can make a guess and 
it would probably be a good guess. But 
this country can know only after it has 
tried his sincerity. 

The President quite rightly made it 
clear that this country would not nego- 
tiate away the vital interests of the free 
world. He is not going to be tricked or 
duped into unwise concessions. But it is 
not necessary to negotiate away the 
strength of the free world in order to 
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insure honorable peace. This point he 
made clear. 

The letter to Premier Khrushchev rep- 
resents a wise and stable foundation for 
this country’s efforts to maintain world 
peace and as such it is a historical docu- 
ment: 


Text or LETTER BY THE PRESIDENT ADDRESSED 
TO Hits EXcELLENCY NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, 
JANUARY 18, 1964 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I welcome the stated 
objective of your December 31 letter and 
agree with much of its contents. It is my 
hope that we can build on these areas of 
agreement instead of merely emphasizing 
our well-known disagreements, This Na- 
tion is committed to the peaceful unification 
of Germany in accordance with the will of the 
people. This Nation, which has fundamen- 
tal commitments to the Republic of China, 
has for many years sought the renunciation 
of force in the Taiwan Strait. This Nation’s 
forces and bases abroad are for collective de- 
fense, and in accordance with treaties and 
agreements with the countries concerned. 

Let us emphasize instead our agreement on 
the importance your letter places on pre- 
serving and strengthening peace, and on the 
need to accompany efforts for disarmament 
with new efforts to remove the causes of 
friction and to improve the world’s machin- 
ery for peacefully settling disputes. In this 
spirit, let us both present new proposals to 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, in pur- 
suit of the objectives we have previously 
identified: to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons; to end the production of fissionable 
material for weapons; to transfer large 
amounts of fissionable materials to peaceful 
purposes; to ban all nuclear weapons tests; 
to place limitations on nuclear weapons sys- 
tems; to reduce the risk of war by accident or 
design; to move toward general disarmament. 

I am sure you will that our task is 
to work hard and persistently on these and 
other specific problems and p 1s—as 
you and President Kennedy did on the test 
ban treaty—instead of confining ourselves to 
vague declarations of principle that oppose 
some wars but not all. 

Your letter singles out the problem of ter- 
ritorial disputes and concludes that “the use 
of force for the solution of territorial dis- 
putes is not in the interest of any people or 
any country.” I agree; moreover, the United 
States proposes guidelines to implement this 
principle which are even broader and 
stronger than your own. 

First, all governments or regimes shall 
abstain from the direct or indirect threat or 
use of force to change international bound- 
aries; other territorial or administrative de- 
marcation or dividing lines established or 
confirmed by international agreement or 
practice; the dispositions of truce or mili- 
tary armistice agreements; or arrangements 
or procedures concerning access to, passage 
across or the administration of those areas 
where international agreement or practice 
has established or confirmed such arrange- 
ments or procedures. 

Nor shall any government or regime use or 
threaten force to enlarge the territory under 
its control or administration by overthrow- 
ing or displacing established authorities. 

Second, these limitations shall apply re- 
gardless of the direct or indirect form which 
such threat or use of force might take, 
whether in the form of aggression, subver- 
sion, or clandestine supply of arms; regard- 
less of what justification or purpose is 
advanced; and regardless of any question of 
recognition, diplomatic relations, or differ- 
ences of political systems. 

Third, the parties to any serious dispute, 
in adhering to these principles, shall seek a 
solution by peaceful means—resorting to ne- 
gotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, action by a regional 
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or appropriate United Nations agency or 
other peaceful means of their own choice. 

Fourth, these obligations, if they are to 
continue, would have to be quite generally 
observed. Any departure would require re- 
appraisal; and the inherent right of self-de- 
fense which is recognized in article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter would, in any 
event, remain fully operative. 

You will note the basic similarities in our 
position. Agreement should not be impos- 
sible on this or other propositions—and I 
share your hope that such agreement will 
stimulate disarmament and peaceful rela- 
tions. 

The prevention of wars over territorial and 
other disputes requires not only general prin- 
ciples but also the “growth and improve- 
ment” to which you refer regarding the ma- 
chinery and methods for peaceful settle- 
ment. The United States believe that the 
peacekeeping processes of the United Na- 
tions—and specifically its Security Council— 
should be more fully used and strengthened 
and that the special responsibilities and con- 
tributions of the larger countries—particu- 
larly the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council—deserve greater attention in 
solving its financial problems. 

In conclusion with our allies, we shall offer 
specific proposals along these lines in the 
weeks ahead. Both the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference and the United Nations are 
appropriate places for such discussions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure you that prac- 
tical progress toward peace is my most fer- 
vent desire. This requires, not only agree- 
ments in principle but also concrete actions 
in accord with those principles. I believe 
this exchange of letters offers real hope for 
that kind of progress—and that hope is 
shared by all peace-loving men in every land. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


I ask your indulgence, Mr. Speaker, 
to make an announcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for the floor 
for the purpose of announcing that your 
Subcommittee on Europe of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs will shortly open 
a set of very important hearings. 

The hearings will concentrate on re- 
cent developments in Eastern Europe 
and in the Soviet Union. They will be- 
gin Monday, January 27, and continue 
for 2 weeks. Each day a panel of ex- 
perts will discuss the most significant de- 
velopments in a particular field—in the 
arts, in literature, in economics, in politi- 
cal trends, and so on. 

The purpose of these hearings is to 
outline for the record what is happening 
in that part of the world, and to explore 
the implications of those changes for 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Over 30 experts in different fields, in- 
cluding a number of American business- 
men and exporters, will testify at these 
hearings. These persons are coming to 
Washington at their own expense to 
share their experiences and their knowl- 
edge of the conditions in the Soviet 
bloc with us. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that these hear- 
ings will prove of great interest to many 
of our colleagues and to the American 
people. For this reason, we are going 
to hold them in open sessions, and we 
wish to invite all interested Members 
to attend. 

I am also very pleased to announce 
that I have requested and assigned our 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut, Congressman JOHN S. 
Monacan, to chair these hearings. Con- 
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gressman Monacan has conducted a 
number of studies of the conditions in 
Eastern Europe for the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. His interest in that 
area, and his knowledge of it, assure that 
this will be a very productive undertak- 
ing. 

The schedule of the hearings—the 
dates of the hearings, the topics, and the 
witnesses—are as follows: 

Monday, January 27, 10 a.m., “Recent 
Trends in Soviet and East European 
Literature,” Dr. Victor Erlich, professor 
of Slavic literature, Yale University; Dr. 
Czeslaw Milosz, professor of Slavic 
languages and literature, University of 
California; Dr. Rufus Mathewson, pro- 
fessor of Slavic languages, Columbia 
University. 

Tuesday, January 28, 10 a.m., “Recent 
Trends in the Arts Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” Dr. Peter Selz, curator, Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City; Miss 
Catherine Kuh, contributing art critic, 
Saturday Review of Literature; Dr. Nor- 
ton T. Dodge, Department of Economics, 
University of Maryland; Mr. Harold 
Clurman, executive consultant, Lincoln 
Reperatory Theatre Co., New York City; 
Hon. William Walton, Chairman, U.S. 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Wednesday, January 29, 10 am., 
“Human Rights in the Soviet Union and 
in Eastern Europe,” Dr. Harold J. Ber- 
man, professor, Law School of Harvard 
University; Dr. Paul B. Anderson, for- 
merly consultant to the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United 
States; Dr. Boleslaw Biega, chairman, 
Assembly of Captive European Nations; 
Dr. Otto Kirchheimer, professor of gov- 
ernment, Columbia University. 

Thursday, January 30, 10 a.m., “The 
Younger Generation in the Soviet Union 
and in Eastern Europe,” Mr. Darrell 
Hammer, instructor, Indiana University 
(American exchange student recently 
returned from Eastern Europe); Mr. 
George Feifer, WCBS-TV, New York 
City; Mr. Edward McGowan, Informa- 
tion Center for Travelers to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

Monday, February 3, 10 a.m., “Recent 
Developments in the External Trade of 
the Soviet Bloc,” Mr. Roswell Garst, 
president, Garst Warehouse Co., Coon 
Rapids, Iowa; Mr. Clayton Ruebensaal, 
manager, Marketing and Planning, 
Naugatuck Chemical International Di- 
vision of U.S. Rubber; Mr. J. A. O’Neill, 
vice president, Continental Grain Co. 

Tuesday, February 4, 10 a.m., “Political 
Trends and Party Factionalism Within 
the Soviet Bloc,” Dr. Charles B. McLane, 
professor of government and Russian 
civilization, Dartmouth College; Mr. 
Norman Cousins, publisher, Saturday 
Review of Literature; Dr. Kurt L. Lon- 
don, director, Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies, George Washington University; 
Mr. John Campbell, Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Wednesday, February 5, 10 a.m., “Re- 
cent Trends in the Economy of the Soviet 
Bloc,” Dr. Allen B. Ballard, Jr., professor 
of political science, City College, New 
York City; Dr. Harry Schwartz, New 
York Times specialist and writer on 
Soviet Economic Affairs; Dr. Aleksander 
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Kutt, chairman, Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, New York City; Dr. 
Franklyn D. Holzman, Tufts College. 

Thursday, February 6, 10 a.m., “Impli- 
cations of Recent Changes in the Soviet 
Bloc for the Future of the Peoples of 
Eastern Europe and US. Foreign 
Policy,” Dr. Vernon V. Aspaturian, De- 
partment of Political Science, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Dr. Richard 
Burks, policy director, Radio Free 
Europe, Munich, Germany; Mr. Max 
Frankel, New York Times; Prof. James 
Billington, Department of History, 
Princeton University. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ANSWERS 
CLEARLY WITH FIRMNESS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to note that President Johnson 
has replied promptly, vigorously, and 
positively to President Khrushchev’s De- 
cember 31 letter calling for the peaceful 
settlement of territorial disputes. 

The President’s reply effectively un- 
dercut Khrushchev’s efforts to erode the 
Western position in Germany and Berlin 
by recalling the U.S. commitment to sup- 
port the peaceful unification of Ger- 
many and Western rights of access to 
Berlin. The President also reaffirmed 
our fundamental commitments to the 
Republic of China which Khrushchev 
was willing to turn over to the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. 

In contrast to Khrushchev’s general- 
ized exhortation in favor of peaceful so- 
lutions of territorial differences, Presi- 
dent Johnson has issued a specific call 
for the removal of frictions between East 
and West. He has asked the Soviet lead- 
er to join the United States in present- 
ing concrete proposals at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference which, if 
agreed to, would effectively advance the 
cause of peace. President Johnson is 
quite clear. Boldly and imaginatively 
he has called upon Khrushchev to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons; to 
ban all nuclear weapons tests, including 
underground tests; to reduce risk of war 
by accident or design; and to move to- 
ward general disarmament. By urging 
Khrushchev to work toward the solution 
of specific problems, the President has 
answered the Soviet leader with a de- 
mand for action rather than vague 
promises or declarations. 

Furthermore, through his willingness 
to work out new proposals at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference and through 
his support for the use of the peacekeep- 
ing machinery of the United Nations, the 
President reaffirms the usefulness to the 
United States of these two international 
forums in which nations from all con- 
tinents are represented. By expressing 
a continued American desire to work 
through the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference and the United Nations the Pres- 
ident’s message recognizes that major 
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disputes in any part of the world are mat- 
ters of concern to all nations and are 
not limited exclusively to the countries 
immediately involved. 


THE SS “LOUISE LYKES” 


Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday at a special ceremony in the 
Cabinet Room in the White House, at- 
tended by Members of Congress, officials 
of the Department of Commerce and the 
Federal Maritime Administration, repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and officers 
of the company, President Johnson ush- 
ered in a new era for the American mer- 
chant marine. The occasion was the 
keel laying at New Orleans of the SS 
Louise Lykes, the first highly automated 
cargo ship. The Louise Lykes is the first 
of 8 highly mechanized, 14,000-ton 
freighters that can be operated with a 
crew of 32 men, as compared with 46 
on a conventional ship the same size. 

The great promise in this event, sym- 
bolized by the President pushing a button 
in Washington to activate machinery at 
the shipyard, is that through the use of 
modern technology our maritime effi- 
ciency and productivity will enable this 
country to regain its strength and vi- 
tality upon the seas. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to this House 
the thoughtful remarks of President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson on this historic occasion. 
The President's remarks were as follows: 

Members of Congress, officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal Mari- 
time Administration, representatives of or- 
ganized labor, officers of the company which 
are cooperating in the construction of the 
SS Louise Lykes, my fellow Americans, I take 
great pleasure in participating in this his- 
toric ceremony, 

A little over 100 years ago, the merchant 
marine, with their beautiful clipper ships, 
gave our Nation the maritime leadership of 
the world, Today, we inaugurate a new gen- 
eration of clipper ships. It offers the bright 
promise of a rebirth of American maritime 
leadership. 

To meet the challenge of foreign compe- 
tition, we need efficient vessels of advance 
design with low operating costs. Today, we 
carry less than 10 percent of our trade in 
American bottoms. That percentage must be 
increased. 

A strong merchant marine is a guarantee 
of national security and a guarantee of eco- 
nomic stability. Some have called it the 
fourth arm of national defense. 

Even at its present level, it earns or con- 
serves almost $1 billion of foreign exchange 
dollars every year, making it a major factor 
in our balance-of-payments position in the 
world. 

The vessel we begin today will apply the 
techniques of automatic operation to ocean- 
going cargo ships. Operating costs will be 
substantially reduced so that we can meet 
competition offered by the flags of other na- 
tions, and we can still pay better salaries to 
our own seamen. 

Subsidies of as much as $2 million a ves- 
sel can be eliminated. This will mean sav- 
ings in excess of $500 million to the taxpayer. 
Shipping rates can be reduced, thereby 
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greatly encouraging our exports which we 
need to encourage so much. 

So, my friends, this is truly a notable be- 
ginning. -It is a great tribute to the states- 
manship of both labor and management. 
They have worked together—both of them— 
for the benefit of all mankind. So, I should 
like to believe this morning that from this 
moment will come pride in what we are ac- 
tively doing and benefits from what we will 
definitely achieve. 

I hope that all of you who participate in 
this ceremony now in retrospect in decades 
can look back and be proud that you were 
a part of it, proud that it was a part of the 
American effort. 


Mr. Speaker, during the course of the 
double ceremony in Washington and 
New Orleans, Solon B. Turman, the able 
chairman of the board of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., one of our most progres- 
sive operators in the American Merchant 
Marine, spoke at the shipyard in New 
Orleans. Mr. Turman’s remarks set 
forth with great clarity the background 
of this event which grew out of energetic, 
cooperative teamwork among the key 
segments of the American merchant 
marine: the steamship company, the 
shipyard, the manufacturer and supplier, 
and the labor unions who will man the 
ship. All were represented on the plat- 
form in a crowd of about 200 people when 
Mr. Turman delivered his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, to make the record of this 
outstanding event complete I also insert 
Mr. Turman’s remarks in the RECORD at 
this point: 


I am pleased to be here today with so 
many distinguished supporters of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and to participate on 
behalf of Lykes in the keel-laying ceremonies 
of the SS Louise Lykes. 

In these changing times many sweeping 
technological developments which occur un- 
der our very eyes go almost unnoticed and 
the remarkable becomes commonplace. 

Yet in the midst of this technical and 
industrial ferment which is so typical of our 
Nation today, occasionally it is worthy to 
pause for a moment—to recognize some 
sharp break with the past and to place a 
marker for history to note. 

That moment is at hand for the American 
merchant marine and we are proud and 
privileged that the President of the United 
States has seen fit to commemorate this 
occasion. 

The keel laying of the Louise Lykes marks 
both the beginning and the end of an era 
in the proud annals of the American mer- 
chant marine. The day of the conventional 
ship is over and soon these trusted work- 
horses of the sea will be flanked by a new, 
leaner breed of mechanized ships of which 
the Louise Lykes is the forerunner, These 
ships will help regain our Nation’s rightful 
place on the seas, and I think it most appro- 
priate that as a class they be called clip- 
pers—and follow in the tradition of the 
proud and stately sailing fleet which carried 
this Nation to maritime greatness. 

While other ships now under construction 
will include certain mechanized features, the 
Louise Lykes will be the most highly mech- 
anized vessel to be constructed in these 
United States and the first one to be con- 
structed as a mechanized ship from the keel 
up. 

The day of the mechanized ship offers 
both a challenge and opportunity for Gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor to once again 
make our Nation great upon the seas. For 
while American technology and ingenuity 
offer the best arena within which to dispute 
the historical dominance of low-cost foreign 
flag merchant marines—and that is why the 
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joint effort which made this ship possible 
is the hopeful beginning of this new era— 
it is no complete solution. The opportunity 
is here—the challenge is to use this develop- 
ment as a springboard to rebuild the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

This is no mean task. The hurdles are 
great and the problems are many—and it 
will take practical men of good will from 
Government, industry, and labor—working 
together in the national interest—to get the 
job done. But it can and must be done— 
and all of us here today are witnesses to the 
fact that a start has been made—and it’s a 
good start. 

The development of this ship was a team 
effort, and perhaps in telling you some of the 
background you will appreciate the com- 
plexity of the problem involved, the manner 
in which they were solved and the many 
people who helped make this day possible. 

During the last decade rapid strides have 
been made by shore-based industry in the de- 
velopment and application of automatic and 
remote controlled devices to steam power- 
plants. During 1961, at the time Lykes be- 
gan preliminary design work on the Far East 
clippers, we decided we should thoroughly 
explore the possibility of adapting shoreside 
developments to maritime practice and after 
thorough consultation with my associates 
in the company and elsewhere, we decided 
to seek to enlist the technical background 
of experienced companies such as Westing- 
house, Accordingly, on October 6, 1961, we 
wrote to Westinghouse and others soliciting 
their views, cooperation and technical as- 
sistance in determining whether or not the 
inclusion of advanced mechanization fea- 
tures, including a centralized, remotely con- 
trolled engine room, in our new ship design 
was practicable. 

Westinghouse responded almost immedi- 
ately, stating that in its opinion the appli- 
cation we were considering was thoroughly 
feasible and that they were ready to organize 
a special task force of qualified engineers 
and other personnel to work with Lykes in 
developing the general profile and prelimi. 
nary specifications of such an installation. 

In approaching this task both Lykes and 
Westinghouse recognized that in many re- 
spects the application of automatic and con- 
trol features to shipboard operation is more 
difficult and complicated than utilizing them 
in steam generating plants ashore. 

A merchant ship is migratory, transiting 
not only the trading routes of the world 
where it is subject to international law, cus- 
tom and convention, but also operating 
within the coastal waters and ports of na- 
tional jurisdiction where it is subject to 
varying responsibilities and obligations. 

Seafaring is one of the oldest of man’s oc- 
cupations and as such bears the burdens of 
history. All of this adds up to the fact that 
in order to legally preserve nd protect itself 
in these many jurisdictions a ship must be 
stanch, well equipped and tackled, and sea- 
worthy in every respect so far as due dili- 
gence can make her so. 

For these reasons, in our preliminary dis- 
cussions with Westinghouse, Lykes deter- 
mined our first guideline should be that 
under no circumstances would we undertake 
any development which could possibly en- 
danger the operation, safe navigation or sea- 
worthiness of the ship. Indeed, as a target 
we decided that in addition to other ad- 
vantages, the mechanized powerplant must 
be superior to conventional maritime power- 
plants in reliability, durability and safety. 

The second guideline we developed was 
that the system of shipboard mechanization 
was to be economically sound and that we 
would not automate merely for the sake of 
automation. Thus, in a very practical de- 
gree, the two problems intertwined, 

On the one hand, Lykes was resolved to 
maintain a security crew on board the ship 
at all times; that is, a crew which would 
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be able to navigate and to maintain the 
ship under any and all foreseeable condi- 
tions; on the other hand, this security crew 
should be available to perform many routine 
tasks and its presence would have to be 
taken into account in evaluating the eco- 
nomic feasibility of shipboard improvements. 

Unlike the airplane which, because of its 
great speed, has relatively short transits, 
a modern merchant vessel traversing the 
great oceans of the world is cut off from 
shoreside facilities for long periods of time. 
Operating in a harsh environment, the ship 
must be capable of maintaining its own 
security against the hazards of nature, wind, 
weather, storm, mechanical failure, fire, 
strandings, and the many other perils which 
a vessel may encounter during her lifetime. 

These stark necessities require that a ship 
shall be self-contained and that it be in 
position to protect itself, its crew and its 
cargo at all times. 

Because of these facts, a modern-day ship 
is a relatively elaborate device involving 
many complicated control and service sys- 
tems. These range from principal power- 
plant systems and all its auxiliaries to in- 
ternal communication, housekeeping, and 
navigation. 

I can illustrate the judgments which must 
be made in mechanizing shipboard installa- 
tions by saying that in a ship such as the 
clipper class there will be approximately 
1,400 valves with extreme variations in size 
and function and that these valves control 
many, many shipboard operations. To seek 
to control all these valves and all operating 
conditions by automatic means would greatly 
increase capital costs. 

Accordingly, it is easy to see that a hard- 
headed sense of realism is essential to any 
economic application of shipboard mechani- 
gation lest the increased capital cost erode 
the benefits. This kind of seagoing realism 
was our basic approach to the problem. 

Westinghouse contributed greatly from 
the wealth of its experience in engineering 
modern shoreside installations and from the 
technical capacities which were available at 
many levels of this great organization. Their 
task force and our new construction and 
operating staffs studied the problem in detail 
and since the new design was not yet off 
the drawing boards, we made an applica- 
tion—a dry run, if you will—to the class of 
ships which Lykes was then building. 

This technical work extended over a pe- 
riod of many, many months and involved 
thousands of man-hours and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars free of cost to the 
Government. 

At long last we became satisfied that the 
system was sensible, practical, and realistic 
and insofar as Lykes was concerned we were 
prepared to adopt it in the construction of 
the Lykes clipper class. 

However, while we were satisfied with the 
technical features of this system, we had 
not yet opened discussions with labor as 
to its practical application at sea. 

After informing our associate companies 
in the industry of our conclusions, we then 
felt we were ready to discuss this matter 
with labor. 

Accordingly, during the early summer of 
1963, I arranged meetings in New York first 
with Mr. Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, and then with Mr. 
Jesse Calhoon and Mr. Lee Pressman, respec- 
tively president and general counsel of the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation. To each of these groups I expressed 
the views that (1) shipboard merchaniza- 
tion was the wave of the future, that Lykes 
was convinced that it was feasible today and 
that the problem should be met openly and 
forthrightly; (2) Lykes and certain other re- 
sponsible companies in the industry were 
realistic and did not at the present state of 
developments subscribe to the views of the 
theoreticians who argued that automated 
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vessels could be operated with crews of 20 
or even less. In this connection I discussed 
freely our views as to the basic security crew 
and the manning targets we had in mind; 
(3) the American merchant marine was face 
to face with a great ship replacement crisis 
and unless labor stability could be secured, 
the economic climate improved, and ship- 
board mechanization introduced, it was 
likely, and indeed probable, that the active 
fleet would shrink, that war-bullt vessels 
would not be replaced, and that this would 
adversely affect the seagoing work force 
and all concerned with the future of this 
industry. 

These gentlemen told me that they too 
had been concerned about these circum- 
stances and that provided fringe benefits 
were suitably improved to cushion the im- 
pact of this technological revolution, they 
and their unions would cooperate in the 
development of the program. 

Collective bargaining negotiations then en- 
sued in which this subject was one of the 
issues. The unions quite properly sought 
to protect the legitimate interests of their 
membership—and they did. After extended 
periods of collective bargaining, new agree- 
ments were hammered out with each of 
these two unions which, as an ingredient, 
included acceptance of the principle of ship- 
board mechanization. 

Thereafter, Lykes entered into separate 
negotiations with the NMU and MEBA and 
after extended meetings finally reached 
agreements on the manning scale for the 
new class of mechanized clippers. 

Then even though collective bargaining 
negotiations had not yet been concluded 
with the Masters, Mates, and Pilots, we de- 
cided to proceed with the construction of 
the Lykes clippers as mechanized ships. 

At this juncture I would like to make it 
unmistakably plain that this industry—in- 
deed the entire Nation—is deeply indebted 
to the seagoing wisdom and the enlightened 
self-interest of men such as Joe Curran, 
Jesse Calhoon, and Lee Pressman, 

Their hardheaded willingness to recog- 
nize reality and to join in a program which 
enhances the possibility of rebuilding the 
American mechant marine has made these 
developments possible. Putting aside my 
role as chairman of Lykes, I would like to 
say that the integrity, capacity, and intelli- 
gence of these individuals are a credit to the 
highest standards of the American labor 
movement, 

Of the labor leaders I have known during 
more than 40 years in this industry, I be- 
lieve I have known Joe Curran the longest— 
and have known him for what he is: a re- 
doubtable fighter for the rights of labor 
and one of the great figures in the ranks of 
organized labor. While willing to stand 
firmly for that which he holds is right, he 
is completely realistic and a man of his 
word. I am proud to number Joe Curran 
as one of my friends. 

At the outset I said that shipboard mech- 
anization was a product of teamwork, and 
I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge 
those individuals and organizations which 
played a large part in making these develop- 
ments possible. 

Turning first to the Lykes organization, 
the man who spearheaded and coordinated 
this operation was Frank A. Nemec, our exec- 
utive vice president. Acting with me and 
for me, his aggressiveness, imagination and 
doggedness have contributed much to our 
ultimate success. Stuart Thayer and his 
able staff in our new construction division 
made our principal technical contributions— 
and they were substantial. All of thie 
group are graduate naval architects or ma- 
rine engineers who have served time at 
sea, and therefore, have had their theory 
tempered by practical experience. On our 
operating side we are indebted to Louis 
DeBlois and the able members of his main- 
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tenance and repair group who worked long 
and hard in making their practical con- 
tributions to this project. These, of course, 
are but a few. The Lykes group also in- 
cluded Robert A. Rader, our general vice 
president who coordinates our operations, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

Organizations aside from Westinghouse 
have of course contributed. Avondale 
Shipyards and its president, Zac“ Carter, 
cooperated with Lykes by delaying construc- 
tion of this Clipper class until such time as 
we concluded our basic negotiations with 
the unions. After the design for this ship 
was developed it was possible to construct the 
vessel either as a conventional ship or as a 
mechanized ship and pending final conclu- 
sion of our labor discussions, Mr. Carter 
agreed that Avondale would hold fast and 
not commence construction until such time 
as this matter was resolved. Additionally, 
once the decision was made to proceed with 
the mechanized ship, the Avondale engineer- 
ing organization made real and substantial 
contributions in developing the performance 
specifications and the hardware to be in- 
stalled on this ship. 

During all of this work, Lykes relied upon 
the great technical capability of the Gibbs 
& Cox organization, our design agents. With 
their extensive experience in constructing all 
types of ships and powerplants, Gibbs & 
Cox was a real factor in the team effort. 

Finally, and lastly, I should once again 
like to underscore the Westinghouse role. 
Now, as the principal systems subcontractor 
to Avondale they have responsibility for the 
entire engineroom control setup. Thus, 
they have had to engineer, develop, and 
manufacture most of the hardware neces- 
sary for operation of the entire engineroom 
system, 

Speaking for Lykes, I say without reserva- 
tion we have been proud to have been as- 
sociated in this great industrial team effort 
which at every stage received the full support 
and constructive suggestions and help of 
Government. 

From the President down, Government has 
been vitally interested in this development 
and the Department of Commerce has re- 
garded progress in this field as vital. 

In the Maritime Administration many have 
contributed under the able leadership of 
the former Maritime Administrator, Mr. 
Donald Alexander, who led a staff team 
captained by Messrs. Aptaker and Hoffman. 
They have served well and have assisted 
nobly. 

So as I stand before you today I can say 
with true humility that the dawning of this 
new era—the day of the mechanized ship— 
has resulted from the combined efforts of 
many people in different walks of life. In 
such cooperative effort lies the real strength 
of our Nation and it enables us to face the 
future with renewed strength and confidence. 
Problems remain—stormy seas may be ahead. 
But let us make our mark boldly—for here 
is the beginning of our national reawakening 
on the high seas—here—today—begins the 
future of the American merchant marine. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include remarks of Pres- 
ident Johnson and Mr. S. B. Turman, 
chairman of the board of the Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


NUCLEAR CONTAINMENT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, some 
18 years ago Bernard Baruch observed 
that “behind the black portent of the 
new atomic age lies the hope which, 
seized upon with faith, can work our 
salvation.” The year 1963, as no other 
year of the atomic age, has given us a 
glimpse of that hope. The achievement 
of the limited nuclear test ban and the 
United Nations resolution against the or- 
biting of nuclear weapons has provided 
an apprehensive world with renewed 
hope that atomic energy will ultimately 
become the benefactor of mankind. 

This goal may be brought yet closer 
to reality in 1964 if further steps are 
taken to transform atomic energy from 
a curse to a blessing. President John- 
son’s message to the Eighteen Nation 
Disarmament Conference has charted 
the guidelines by which this might be 
achieved. I speak, of course, primarily 
of the President’s proposals to curb the 
nuclear weapons race and to allow inter- 
national safeguards over the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

First, to curb the nuclear weapons race, 
he has called for agreement not to trans- 
fer nuclear weapons into the national 
control of states which do not now con- 
trol them, and for renewed effort to 
achieve a ban on all nuclear weapons 
tests under effective verification and con- 
trol. 

The implementation of these proposals 
would be another significant advance- 
ment in the control of nuclear energy. 
The implementation of these proposals 
would represent another step toward the 
goal of every administration since that 
of President Truman to curb the nuclear 
arms race. The implementation of these 
proposals would be in our national in- 
terests. 

The achievement of this measure of 
control over nuclear weapons is itself a 
worthy objective. But beyond this, Pres- 
ident Johnson's proposals that transfers 
of nuclear materials to peaceful purposes 
be under effective international safe- 
guards and that the Soviet Union join 
us in accepting inspection over its peace- 
ful nuclear activities is perhaps ulti- 
mately of far greater significance. Such 
a step would be concrete evidence that 
we can join together to exploit the peace- 
ful potentialities of atomic energy. 

In 1945 the question was asked whether 
the mushroom cloud signified the last 
minute of the day or the first minute of 
a new day. I believe there is some hope 
that the atomic age constitutes a new 
day. In order to fully achieve it, how- 
ever, proposals such as this made by 
President Johnson directed to the 
achievement of full international coop- 
eration in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy must be fulfilled. 

Since Bernard Baruch set forth the 
USS. position and the vision in 1946 we 
have continued to strive for the goal of 
the peaceful utilization of atomic en- 
ergy. I hope that 1964 will see, if not 
fulfillment, at least major steps toward 
that goal. 
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I fully support the President in his ef- 
forts to achieve it. The President has 
proposed measures which are both fea- 
sible and sound. They are in the interest 
of the United States and of all mankind. 
As the President so aptly put it, the way 
to begin is to begin. I believe he has 
shown the way to begin, and that he de- 
serves our full support. 


THE FREEZE ON STRATEGIC NU- 
CLEAR VEHICLES 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the sound program 
of initiatives set forth today by our Pres- 
ident, in his message to the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Conference in Ge- 
neva. The President has sounded a call 
of hope that mankind can look forward 
to peace, 

But the President did more than spell 
out the hope of the future. He has set 
a course for achieving peace and has set 
us moving in that direction. 

This has taken courage. We all know 
that there are persons who believe that 
our way in the world must be achieved by 
strength alone. These persons are in the 
minority, but they are a vocal minority. 
They oppose discussion. They oppose 
negotiation. They oppose any initiative 
that is not based exclusively on increas- 
ing the present superiority of U.S. arms. 
And these persons will attack the Presi- 
dent for what he has done. They will 
criticize him for holding out his hand 
in friendship. 

One of the types of agreement the 
President has proposed we explore in 
Geneva is a freeze on the number and 
characteristics of strategic nuclear ve- 
hicles. This freeze would apply to both 
offensive and defensive weapons. Com- 
pliance by the parties to such an agree- 
ment would be verified. Is such a pro- 
posal sound? I believe it is. 

We all followed closely and with in- 
terest during the last session of the hear- 
ings on the test ban treaty and the debate 
on the floor of the other body. We have 
heard it said time and time again, by 
the highest officials of the executive 
branch, that the United States pres- 
ently enjoys a strategic superiority over 
the forces of the Soviet Union. But, we 
have also been told that if a strategic 
war does come, both sides would receive 
such punishment, such destruction, such 
devastation, that the world which fol- 
lowed would be virtually unrecognizable. 
We were told by no less a realist than 
President Kennedy that that would be a 
world in which the living might well envy 
the dead. 

Does it, then, not make good sense to 
call a halt to the race where it now 
stands? Certainly it makes sense to try 
to do so. And, discussing this possi- 
bility with the Soviets is the only way we 
can find out if we can call a halt now and 
work out arrangements to assure that 
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no further progress is made by either 
side. If adequate verification arrange- 
ments can be negotiated and implement- 
ed, it seems to me that it is very much in 
our interest to do so. Whatever strategic 
superiority we enjoy now would be pre- 
served. And, with an inspection system 
that would assure us that the Soviets 
could not make further significant prog- 
ress without our knowledge, we would 
find tensions lessened and the cost of the 
arms race reduced. This might even lead 
to later reductions in present levels of 
armaments and forces, all under ade- 
quate provisions for verification. 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in a world 
of vast uncertainty. We must take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to remove 
the most serious uncertainties that con- 
front us. One of these is the specter of 
war. It is a dark cloud upon every ho- 
rizon. Let us, to a man, support the Pres- 
ident in his effort to make peace a cer- 
tainty rather than just a possibility. Let 
us back him in this program for the 
Geneva Conference. 


CALIFORNIA'S GOVERNOR BROWN: 
FEDERALISM A LIVING FRAME- 
WORK OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a speech by Gov- 
ernor Brown of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate over federalism—what is it, what 
are its problems, can it work—has fre- 
quently raised more heat than enlight- 
enment. 

A strong and welcome exception to 
this rule, however, was provided recently 
in the excellent address delivered by 
California's very able Governor, and my 
good friend, Edmund (Pat) Brown, at 
Harvard University. 

To Governor Brown federalism is not 
an article of faith, nor a time encrusted 
vision. Rather, it is a “living frame- 
work of government, suited to the needs 
of the people it serves.” 

The Governor has not stopped here 
either. He has gone on to describe the 
“framework” he envisions: 

We need State governments with the vigor 
and imagination to complement and balance 
national power without checking national 
progress—State government which is able 
to carry out programs set in motion by na- 
tional needs—a form of government created 
by men to help them do together what they 
cannot do alone. 


No single State today has the re- 
sources, either human or material, to 
tackle many of the major problems at 
hand; problems which are in effect, na- 
tional in scope. 

But Governor Brown has made 
thoughtful and constructive suggestions 
to strengthen federalism; to make it 
work: 

First, we must give State Governors a more 
Hea voice in policymaking at the Federal 
evel. 


Second, we must set forth some ground 
rules for attacking problems on a regional 
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level, which is the dark 
federalism. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a powerful and 
timely address and I commend it to our 
colleagues for their attention. 


ADDRESS BY Gov. EDMUND G. BROWN, JANUARY 
8, 1964 

I first want to thank Dean Price for let- 
ting me disturb the peace of the reading 
period. Harvard is off the path which a 
California Governor must beat to Washing- 
ton each year to discuss program and 
philosophy and cold Federal cash and this 
is a welcome detour. I find Harvard, as al- 
ways, a stimulating and creative institution: 
a good place to renew old acquaintances and 
exchange new ideas; quiet enough to en- 
courage thought and yet not so quiet that 
a visitor loses sight of its position as the 
world’s most elegant redevelopment project. 

I am also pleased to find, despite con- 
trary press reports, that there has been no 
change in your traditional respect for the 
dignity of the individual and the privacy 
of his pursuits. Only at Harvard could the 
president of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of California be on the scene for 24 
hours without being asked whether he is on 
a recruiting mission. As a matter of fact, 
Iam not. But I can be reached any time 
after January 12 at my own office or at 
Berkeley. A postcard would do. 

A visitor to Harvard in this month of this 
year is also struck by the fact that, while 
the state of mourning is officially ended, the 
state of shock lingers on. For Harvard, the 
assassination was more a family tragedy than 
for other schools, but I think the shock has 
cut deep at all American universities be- 
cause of an emerging campus involvement 
with this country’s problems and an in- 
creasing commitment to help solve them. 
President Kennedy, when he visited a school, 
often quoted a remark of Bismarck—that 
one-third of the students of German uni- 
versities broke down from overwork; one- 
third from dissipation; and the rest went on 
to rule the nation. I am not prepared to 
say the same ratio can be applied to faculty. 
I do know that President Kennedy revived 
the coalition of scholarship and politics 
which was so much a part of early Ameri- 
can history, and I know we need this part- 
nership now more than ever before. The 
library you are to build here will be a monu- 
ment to one of Harvard's finest sons. An 
extension of the blending of campus and 
government in which Mr. Kennedy believed 
so deeply would be a memorial of equal 
stature and service. 


DEBATE OVER AMERICAN FEDERALISM 


Of all the areas of joint endeavor, the most 
useful today is the debate over American 
federalism which I am sorry to say is engag- 
ing more scholars than politicians. The 
question of whether, in the past 175 years, 
federalism has acquired a patina or just a few 
streaks of rust is more than an academic 
exercise, it is a matter of survival. The 
fabric of federalism is being ground by forces 
as abrasive as any in our history and if the 
fabric is wearing thin, we should know it, 
face it and repair it. 

LITTLE AGREEMENT 

One difficulty with the debate is that there 
is so little agreement on definitions of fed- 
eralism and so little attention to its real pur- 
pose. One scholar will say it is the essence 
of free government, American style, with its 
roots deep in our traditions of mistrust for 
power and for the majority. Another will 
say it is a system which has allowed the Na- 
tion to grow at different rates in different 
areas, to do different things in different 
places at the same time. One group of 
Americans claims it is primarily a doctrine 
of States rights, and uses it to shield States 
wrongs. The pluralists honor it as a device 
to promote initiative and experimentation 


continent of 
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and dishonor it by using federalism as an 
excuse to block reform. 


FEDERALISM—A LIVING FRAMEWORK OF 
GOVERNMENT 

I do not see how federalism can be dis- 
cussed unless it is viewed as realistically as 
it was by the framers of the Constitution; 
not as an article of faith but as a living 
framework of government, suited to the needs 
of the people it serves. 

Thomas Jefferson described federalism in 
1790 as a system of shared sovereignty in 
which the States “were left to do whatever 
acts they can do as well as the National Gov- 
ernment.” This is acceptable today only as 
part of a definition. The 50 States of today 
are better equipped to act than were Jeffer- 
son’s 13 States. But the separation of what 
the States can do best and what should be 
left to the National Government becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as the Nation grows. 
Today, much of any State's concern is for 
problems which are national, not local. 
When Jefferson wrote his definition, the pop- 
ulation of all of the State of New York was 
340,000—about the size of Oakland, Calif.; 
one-fifth the size of Detroit. He spoke of 
a nation in which the interests of Virginia 
farmers, New England artisans, and New York 
merchants were best served by a central gov- 
ernment with limited powers and limited 
curiosity about how each State set about the 
task of meeting the needs of its people. 

But we are closer to 1970 than 1790. We 
require a structure of government that meets 
the needs of 190 million citizens in a society 
dominated by giant clusters of power not 
confined to any State. Jefferson's world was 
agrarian. Ours is industrial. Our biggest 
challenges—the ones we must meet before 
we can be said to have secured domestic tran- 
quillity—are not rural, but urban. A lim- 
ited National Government could deal with 
the limited power of the factions that existed 
when Madison declared that “ambition must 
be made to counteract ambition.” If Mad- 
ison's premise still holds true, then Central 
Government certainly must be powerful 
enough to put the interests of the people 
above those of the largest corporation or the 
biggest labor union in this day of big indus- 
try, big labor, and big agriculture. At the 
same time, we need State governments with 
the vigor and imagination to complement 
and balance national power without check- 
ing national progress—State government 
which is able to carry out programs set in 
motion by national needs. 

To assess whether these conditions are 
being met today, we should look at federal- 
ism not as the temple its largely false friends, 
the States righters and pluralists would 
make of it, but as a form of government cre- 
ated by men to help them do together what 
they cannot do alone. That is the purpose 
of government. The structure is incidental. 
When government at any level fails to right 
a social wrong, it is not some abstract con- 
cept of federalism that suffers, it is human 
beings. Urban areas are not transit sys- 
tems and balanced budgets, they are people. 
Slums don't Cheat cities of a full life, they 
cheat families. And if a local tax base can- 
not finance an adequate stock of textbooks, 
It is not the school district that is harmed, 
it is the children in the district. 

In that light, I suggest that the Federal 
idea is as valid as it was 175 years ago, but 
that we must improve on the way we are 
using the idea. And the growth of our 
urban focus, the needs of the metropolis, the 
concentration of industrial activity demand 
that the improvement be made at once. 

STEPS TO STRENGTHEN FEDERALISM 

Today, I will suggest two steps which I 
believe can and should be taken immediately 
to strengthen federalism. 

First, we must give State Governors a more 
direct voice in policymaking at the Federal 
level. 
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Second, we must set forth some ground 
rules for attacking problems on a regional 
level, which is the dark continent of federal- 
ism. 


In this day the Governor alone among 
State officials represents city and farm, sub- 
urb and slum, rich and poor, and is, at 
the same time, responsible for maintaining 
the highest level of Government service. He 
is intimately—in some cases, desperately— 
acquainted with the details of transporta- 
tion, public health, budgeting and dozens 
of other services as no other elected official 
at the State level can be. An increasing 
number of these services are provided under 
joint State and Federal programs. Yet is 
the Governor brought into the policymaking 
discussions on these programs for which he 
will eventually be responsible? Only in an 
infrequent, informal and haphazard way. 
Congress was created to represent the States 
at the Federal level, but most large States 
are as diverse and divided as the sectional 
interests of the Nation. As a result, Con- 
gressmen speak primarily for their dis- 
tricts. They do not speak for the State on 
more than a few issues. A Senator, of 
course, speaks for the whole State, but his 
responsibility ends when policy is set. He 
usually has little experience or knowledge 
of the complex of administrative and fiscal 
problems posed for the States by the na- 
tional legislation on which he acts—or does 
not act. The Governor of the modern 
American State is the people’s advocate, as 
close as we come on this country to the 
King’s conscience, but he must speak at 
the national level through intermediaries. 
A State’s congressional delegation—in Cali- 
fornia, at least—keeps in touch with the 
Governor's office and consults on legislation. 
But no Congressman or Senator can be or 
should be expected to know the State in 
the detail required of a Governor. 


EXAMPLES CITED 


One example of the difficulty which flows 
from this gap between the Governor's power 
and his responsibility is the Kerr-Mills Act, 
the Federal program for medical care to the 
aged. Designed to help the States pay medi- 
cal expenses for indigent elderly citizens, it 
does not begin to do the job. Years later, 
only 26 States have been able to implement 
it at all. Of those, six spend 89 percent of the 
Federal funds available under Kerr-Mills, 
and Nelson Rockefeller and I, who do most 
of that spending, are equally unhappy with 
the inadequacy of the results. In California, 
we knew that the bill would fall short of 
its goal long before it was enacted. Most 
other Governors knew it was simply not the 
right program, but there was no organized 
way for them to bring their knowledge to 
bear at the necessarily rational order of 
decision. 

Another area in which our federation fails 
the States today is on regional problems 
which are not covered at all by the 10th 
amendment and are covered imperfectly by 
cumbersome interstate compacts. Some re- 
gional needs have been met with special 
purpose districts or authorities, with func- 
tions in two or more States, but these often 
remove the power of decision even further 
from the Governor’s office and from the 
people. 

Let me propose possible solutions to the 
two problems I have just outlined. Argu- 
ment over the details—and you can be sure 
there will be argument—can come in turn, 
and so can the refinements that the argu- 
ment will produce. But the time to start 
the argument and move toward action is 
now. 

GOVERNORS’ COUNCIL URGED 

First, I propose a Council of Governors, 
staffed and operating much as the present 
Council of Economic Advisers, providing a 
direct conduit through which Governors 
could both offer and receive suggestions and 
criticisms on a wide range of subject matter 
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of great importance to them before rather 
than after Federal executive policy has been 
established. It might work best if admin- 
istered by a council of five Governors, with 
rotating representation chosen on a biparti- 
san and sectional basis. To make its role a 

one, rather than producing new 
elements of national discord, I would suggest 
they be named by the President and chaired 
by a Federal official of his choice, perhaps the 
Vice President. 

Now I am well aware as one of the senior 
Governors in what has become a relatively 
short-lived calling in the last decade, that 
a Governors’ conference already exists as a 
kind of open forum. But those who have at- 
tended its meeting know that it can never 
act as a policy body. In a sense, it is de- 
signed primarily for group therapy sessions, 
meetings of 50 men who know that nobody 
else really understands either them or their 
problems, and are therefore come together 
to achieve insights and self-help. Efforts to 
use these sessions for something more in re- 
cent years have, in fact, threatened to de- 
stroy its present real and useful function. 

Let me make it clear that I believe the 
council I propose would regularly put peo- 
ple’s needs ahead of States rights. America’s 
Governors, as I have said before, are for 
the most part hard-pressed executives with 
tough problems, riding herd not only on 
State programs but many Federal programs 
as well. There might be some political 
grandstanding on such a council, but when 
it came to a choice between some vague no- 
tion of interference with States rights and 
a program that would meet the needs of 
chronically ill old people in their States they 
would be realists above all else. Gov. Paul 
Fannin, of Arizona, is a conservative, but 
he has not complained about plans to spend 
$1 billion of Federal funds for water devel- 
opment in his State. Governor Love, of 
Colorado, opposes national power but he has 
yet to protest because his State gets more in 
farm subsidies each year than mine. Gov. 
Ross Barnett is certainly no friend of Fed- 
eral power, but he has not sent back any of 
the money which Biloxi has received for 
urban planning. 

There undoubtedly would be a certain 
amount of political maneuvering on the 
council. That is part of the American tradi- 
tion. But the advantages of a forum of the 
men who know State problems best would, 
I believe, outweigh that disadvantage. 

REGIONAL RESOURCE PLANNING COMMISSIONS 

My second proposal stems from a pilot ex- 
periment already in the making. It is the 
use of regional resource planning commis- 
sions under Federal authority. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall, faced with 
a complex of bitterly argued problems of 
regional water development in the Pacific 
Southwest, began his approach with great 
intelligence. First, he consulted all the 
Governors involved. Then he drafted a plan 
and submitted it to the States for comment. 
He got reams of it, including a proposal from 
us for a permanent regional planning com- 
mission to assist the Federal Government in 
meeting its responsibilities to the region in 
& way reasonably satisfactory to all of the 
people of the region, regardless of the State 
in which they lived. We are working with 
the Department of the Interior on a detailed 
proposal right now, and if this commission 
can be successfully launched without getting 
us back into the old tangle of compact prob- 
lems, I foresee a series of successors. 

Now some people don’t like commissions 
and councils. But as a Governor who has 
used a number of them to keep his informa- 
tion current and his analyses fresh while 
the demanding routines of office tax the other 
resources of his administration, I am grate- 
ful to them. Without them, I sometimes 
wonder how the revolutions of technology 
and information would ever get on my desk 
or into my briefcase. 
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In any case, I make these two proposals 
with full knowledge of the new problems of 
procedure, yes, and of protocol, that they 
would create, but with confidence that some 
action of this kind is necessary if federalism 
is to make its maximum contribution to the 
progress of both the Nation and the States. 

Lord Bryce saw the States as laboratories 
for social progress and that role. certainly 
should continue. But while the States ex- 
periment with programs to meet their own 
needs which may later be adopted for na- 
tional use, they must spend increasing 
amounts of time on problems not of their 
own making. It is to help deal with emer- 
gencies not of their own making which come 
from beyond the State’s borders that the 
Governors need their voice at the center of 
National Government. 

The recent challenges to the States have 
prompted some observers to suggest we bor- 
row Dante’s inscription from the “Three 
Shades” and paint it over the Governor's 
door: “Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 
The difficulties which have led to this con- 
clusion have no party loyalties. They hit 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Governor 
Romney of Michigan lost his fight for tax 
reforms which were almost identical to those 
drafted by his Democratic predecessor. It 
cost Steve McNichols of Colorado his job to 
raise taxes to a level where they could sus- 
tain services and now his Republican suc- 
cessor finds that the increase was absolutely 
necessary, after all. Nelson Rockefeller be- 
lieved he could start a new term without a 
tax increase and told the voters so. But 
the cost of living goes up even for a Re- 
publican Governor and it isn’t reasonable to 
expect that a tax rate will support more peo- 
ple and more services indefinitely. Governor 
Rockefeller solved his problem by increas- 
ing what he called fees. The reaction to this 
was summed up on a card distributed with 
products on which fees had been increased. 
It said: “The price is the same, the taxes 
haven’t been raised, but you pay more for 
1 LLJ 

STATES NOT OBSOLETE 

One school of political science interprets 
these breakdowns as a sign the State is ob- 
solete. They recommend the Federal Gov- 
ernment bypass the States and deal directly 
with the metropolitan areas. This is not 
the answer. Metropolitan areas have trouble 
enough assembling their own diverse polit- 
ical units. A relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and most metropolitan 
areas would not give us the decentralization 
we need. Only the State covers enough 
ground to provide true balancing centers of 
power to the Federal Government and to 
share the burden of joint programs. 

California has been described as a window 
on the future; the State that deals today 
with the problems others will face tomorrow 
a cutting edge for the New Frontier. It is 
also a State in which every major challenge 
which this country and federalism must meet 
for the next 20 years can be found right now. 
These include the headlong forward rush of 
technology and science, American mobility, 
civil rights, the problems of the aging, urban 
sag and suburban sprawl, unemployment, 
education, taxes, and the crippling conse- 
quences of congressional delay. 

SHARED SOVEREIGNTY 

California takes a realistic view of the 
sovereignty it shares with Washington. 
What matters to us is that Californians get 
the best schools, the safest highways, the 
greenest parks, and the most efficient gov- 
ernment possible. If a program is best 
financed and administered by a Federal-State 
shiny we do it together. If no Fed- 

meets the need, we go it alone. 

— there is a limit to What even a prosper- 

ous and growing State like California can 
undertake by itself. 

As attorney general of California, I put that 

proposition to the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
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Ivanhoe water case more than 5 years ago. 
The issue was water development, but the 
argument applies to other. fields as well. In 
the Ivanhoe case, I contended that the gen- 
eral welfare power (of the Federal Govern- 
ment) has the same attributes as any other 
Federal power, which is to say it enjoys the 
benefit of the supremacy clause. * * * My ar- 
gument concluded: “Responsible representa- 
tion of the State’s interest * * * requires pres- 
ervation of the power and mechanics of Fed- 
eral cooperative activity and resistance to 
fanciful constitutional objections.” The 
Court agreed. For the first time, it gave ex- 
plicit approval to Federal use of the powers 
under section 8 of article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion to promote the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

The Ivanhoe opinion settled the legal 
question of the National Government’s right 
to deal directly with national problems. But 
it still left us with a large body of public 
opinion which says national power should be 
used only in national emergencies. 

We are about to get another massive dose 
of that doctrine. Last Friday’s announce- 
ment of candidacy by Senator GOLDWATER 
guaranteed us hours of oratory on the 
theme that the Federal Government has too 
much power. We will be told that our only 
hope is to sell off TVA, sell out the U.N., chop 
up the United States into feudal baronies, 
and resign from the world. Many people 
may agree that this is the way out. But few 
Governors will be among them. During the 
Eisenhower administration, a commission set 
out to see whether some functions of Gov- 
ernment might be returned to the States by 
Washington. It was a waste of time. The 
commission found that no State really 
wanted to get back a single basic Federal 
function, and that included the ones in 
which States rights was the best political 
banner a man could fly. 

It is not hard to understand when you 
take a close look at America in the 1960's. 


STATE CHALLENGES 


One of the most sweeping challenges to 
American federalism today is the open road. 
Our mobility scatters social problems around 
the continent like tumbleweed in a high 
wind; problems of education, civil rights, 
employment, welfare and others, One-fourth 
of California's citizens change homes every 
year. One thousand people enter our State 
to stay every day. Some bring skills, some 
do not, but few bring jobs. They have poten- 
tial, but no classrooms, fire departments or 
water supply. State and local government 
must provide those, at an average cost of 
$13,000 the first year for each new family. 
California has always drawn strength from 
such pioneers, whether they arrived by 
covered wagon or station wagon. But the 
investment in roads and public services for 
newcomers rises each year, whether in Cali- 
fornia or New York, Illinois or Washington, 
D.C. And the whole United States has yet 
to feel the full impact of mobility as we 
have. 

Education presents another major chal- 
lenge to the States. Nowhere in the free 
world is there a better, more broadly based, 
public school system than California’s. But 
nowhere in that system is there a sustained 
and large-scale effort to make a child not 
only learn but want to learn. California’s 
dropout rate is a shocking 25 percent, but 
it is well below the national average. We 
spend more than the total budgets of 43 
other States on schools alone, but they are 
programed for the average youngster. We 
cannot afford to do much more than study 
the plight of the youngster from the poor 
home or the broken home who doubts that 
a diploma will make much difference for 
him. This is a national problem, rooted in 
poverty, and it requires a massive program 
which only the Federal Government can af- 
ford. Your own Professor Galbraith has 
outlined a program for helping these young- 
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sters which I believe is excellent. But no 
single State has the talent or the funds to 
set his classroom peace corps into action 
on its own. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Not since the Civil War has the issue of 
civil rights dominated American life as it 
does today and our mobility is one of the 
root causes. In the South, denial of the 
Negro’s rights is backed up by open and 
often brutal force—clubs, guns, dogs, and the 
law. Elsewhere in the Nation, the challenge 
of the minority’s constitutional guarantees 
is more furtive than savage but its impact 
is no less real. The three largest Negro ghet- 
tos in the Nation are in the North, not the 
South. Justice Harlan wrote that the “Con- 
stitution is colorblind,” but segregated 
schools, job discrimination and all-white 
neighborhoods demonstrate that many of our 
citizens are not. 

In California, it has been a crime for 
nearly 100 years to turn a man away from 
a night’s lodgings because of his color or 
creed. Our newer laws, achieved only in 
the last 5 years and regarded by most ex- 
perts as the most advanced in the Nation, 
prohibit discrimination in housing or hiring. 
Yet even California, with progressive law 
and a consensus of respect for a neighbor’s 
rights, is not wholly free of prejudice. And 
a California Negro must abandon his legal 
protections altogether when he travels to 
most other States. 

The Negro’s cry for recognition, that he 
is a human being and a free American, must 
be answered, and not in words but deeds. 
Racial barriers to schools and housing must 
be broken down and our society must be 
purged of discrimination before we can hon- 
estly claim that we are a free and demo- 
cratic society. The most enlightened State 
cannot meet this challenge for America on 
its own. Strong and determined Federal ac- 
tion alone can lead us to this national goal. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 

Our urban problem is another that needs 
national attention. One of the ironies of 
federalism is that we are investing billions 
of dollars on defense to prevent the destruc- 
tion of our cities and doing so little to keep 
them from destroying themselves. This Na- 
tion, with nearly 90 percent of its citizens 
in metropolitan areas, is only as strong as 
its cities. But we have only begun to tackle 
slum clearance, juvenile delinquency, traf- 
fic and smog and encourage beauty on the 
necessary scale. We get an astronaut 
around the world almost as fast as we get 
some fathers home from work. Modern 
mass transit is needed in almost every major 
city in the country, but the cost is out of 
reach of most of them. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is a challenge that can 
only be met by Federal action. We may 
be remembered in history as a nation that 
could create a machine to fulfill any job 
but couldn’t create a job to fulfill a man. 
My staff economists tell me the administra- 
tion’s proposed tax cut would put more than 
$1 billion in disposable income into Cali- 
fornia. It would generate some $150 million 
more tax dollars without changing a single 
rate. In contrast, California could wipe out 
its personal income tax altogether and it 
would have less than one-third of the im- 
pact of a small cut in Federal taxes. The 
bulk of the machinery for automation comes 
from factories outside our State, but it dis- 
qualifies unskilled California workers as 
easily as though it were made at home. Our 
economy, like that of all other States, is 
tied with a thousand strings to the na- 
tional economy and when a string goes 
slack, our economy sags. 

CONGRESS 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss fed- 
eralism today without discussing the Con- 
gress. I am not an expert on the subject. 
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I came here to point up the problem of 
the Governors, not tear down the legislative 
function. But I do read the newspapers. 
During the longest peacetime session in its 
history, the recent Congress produced a test- 
ban treaty, Federal aid to higher education 
and medical schools, and Federal aid to 
mental institutions. Fine. But it failed to 
cut taxes, act on civil rights or pass medi- 
care. And when it adjourned, Walter Lipp- 
mann pronounced a one-word judgment on 
its record: Bad. 

Congress may well be like the woman, 
stalled at a traffic light who finally slams 
out of her car, marches to the car behind 


and says to the driver: “You go up and try - 


to start it. TH stay here and blow the horn 
for you.” I think Congress is in trouble 
partly because of the underlying philosophy 
with which the framers of the Constitution 
approached Federal Government. I think 
the blame for delay lies not with the Mem- 
bers, but with system and custom. The 
same mistrust of the majority which led the 
writers of the Constitution to reject direct 
election of the President and Members of 
the Senate has cast Congress increasingly in 
a negative role. Tradition has piled the fur- 
ther checks and balances of seniority and 
committee rule on the workings of Congress 
until it is scarcely its own master. HOWARD 
Smrrx, chosen by 50,583 Virginians, decided 
the issue of civil rights last year for millions 
of Americans who had no voice in his 
election. 

I know the members of the California 
delegation and I know the majority would 
go down the line for programs I believe are 
crucial—the tax cut, civil rights, medicare 
and others. But they cannot enact laws 
unless they can vote on issues. It is not my 
job or my right to tell the Congress what to 
do or how to do it. But as a Governor, I 
believe I have a right to insist on a yes or no 
answer from Congress on every major pro- 
posal from the executive branch. 

I believe a Council of Governors could help 
force faster decisions. Right now, the legis- 
lative process is a self-conscious tug-of-war 
between Congress and the President in 
which public opinion is sometimes dimly 
perceived and little felt. The Council could 
also fill that void by speaking with author- 
ity for State needs. 


CONCLUSION 


I believe the two steps I have proposed 
today are logical beginnings for a reform of 
the Federal system. They are in keeping 
with my belief that people are more impor- 
tant than procedures and that the structure 
of Government can be measured only by its 
performance in helping to serve the needs of 
its citizens. They are offered with some 
sense of urgency. 

The greatest barrier to reform is the myth 
that change must be made slowly. If this 
were true of all segments of society, I would 
accept it. But there is nothing slow about 
the change which is being fed into our civili- 
zation by science and technology. In 50 
years, the reciprocating gasoline engine has 
changed the face of America. The jet air- 
liner, nuclear power, pesticides, detergents, 
and television have forced change at a fan- 
tastic rate. 

Tocqueville wrote: “The end of good gov- 
ernment is to ensure the welfare of the 
people, not merely to establish order in the 
midst of their misery.” 

If Government is to carry out that respon- 
sibility, it must change. It cannot change 
itself. That is our job. 


GROWTH OF MANY AREAS IN 
NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
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tend my remarks, and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? } 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the growth of many areas in 
northeast Texas is causing comment 
throughout the State. And I am happy 
and proud to say that much of that 
growth is in the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

If necessary, I could make a long 
speech on this subject, but it is not nec- 
essary. The record of these areas and 
the activities of their citizens speak for 


j themselves. 


For example, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article 
from the October 1963, issue of Texas 
Parade magazine entitled “Surging 
Sherman” by Kenneth E. Lively. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed an editorial from the Greenville 
Herald Banner entitled “Growth Rate 
Sets Record.” 

SURGING SHERMAN 
(By Kenneth E. Lively) 

Every weekend throughout the long Texas 
summer a bumper-to-bumper procession of 
cars from the Dallas-Ft. Worth area stream 
northward on U.S. 75, headed for the cool 
waters and resort-lined shores of Lake Tex- 
oma. 

Just before reaching Sherman the motor- 
ists pass through one of Texas’ most modern 
industrial districts. On each side of the 
broad expressway stand gleaming new plants, 
designed to look good on the outside and 
produce well on the inside. The pleasure- 
bent motorist may give them but a passing 
glance. But to the people of Sherman these 
new industries mean plenty: new payrolls, 
new people, and tangible evidence that their 
city, one of Texas’ oldest, is fast becom- 
ing an important industrial center in north 


Of course, none of this happened without 
careful planning and hard work by the city 
fathers. Before setting up their industrial 
district, Sherman’s planners made an ex- 
haustive survey of successful industrial dis- 
tricts all over the country. Then with 
$110,000 contributed by local businessmen 
and civic leaders, Sherman Industrial Dis- 
trict, Inc. bought land which became the 
nucleus of 1,487 acres in Blalock Industrial 
Park, now governed by the best of zoning 
provisions their study had uncovered. 

Maynard Weitzel, Sherman enterprising 
chamber of commerce manager, will tell 
you matter-of-factly, “It’s what you do with 
an industrial district after you get it that 
counts.” 

Blalock Industrial Park was named for 
Lewis Blalock, pioneer Texas industrial de- 
veloper and first director of industrial de- 
velopment for Texas Power & Light Co., 
the utility which has been a major factor 
in development of the Sherman industrial 
base. 


The Industrial Park offers industry sub- 
stantial advantages: the land, for example, 
can be bought at reasonable prices; utility 
services are excellent; a lead track from the 
Frisco Railroad main line divides the district 
(two new sidings currently are being laid 
to recently acquired industries); water and 
sewerlines are in place; and, of course, the 
district fronts on US. 75 which is a con- 
trolled-access expressway. 

Johnson & Johnson's new plant in the in- 
dustrial district exemplifies the clean-cut 
look of industry located in Blalock. The 
nationally known pharmaceutical company 
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moved its Dallas operation to Sherman be- 
cause of a need for larger plant facilities and 
ample space for expansion. Also the com- 
pany’s management emphasizes beautiful 
landscaping and spacious grounds for all of 
its plants around the country. Right now 
the Johnson people are experimenting with 19 
types of grass to determine which is best 
suited to the Sherman area. The company 
goes even further to avoid marring its plant’s 
appearance: none of the trucks serving the 
company are ever seen in front of the plant; 
even the railroad spur that leads up to the 
back of the plant is below ground level and 
cannot be seen from U.S. 75. 

This concern for plant appearance is re- 
flected in the spruced-up facilities of other 
companies located in the district: IBM, 
Kaiser Aluminum, Grumman Allied Indus- 
tries (makers of custom built truck bodies), a 
large warehouse and transportation center 
operated by Burlington Industries and near- 
by Line Material Co. (manufacturers of fiber 
pipe). Ditto, Inc. will soon begin manufac- 
turing business forms in the district. 

Chamber Manager Weitzel is quick to 
credit utility companies serving the Sher- 
man area with helping to “sell” industrial 
prospects. The industrial development de- 
partments of Texas Power & Light Co., Lone 
Star Gas Co. and General Telephone of the 
Southwest not only help in finding prospects, 
they also lend their talents in working out 
programs that will fill the particular needs 
of potential new industry. 

But in the final analysis—just as in the 
case of every growing community in Texas— 
it’s the local people who make an industrial 

am. Sherman business leaders, even 
the heads of old, well-established companies, 
are community minded and eager for indus- 
trial growth. 

“When a-prospect visits Sherman, he may 
be transportation, power, fuel, tax or labor- 
oriented,” Weitzel says, “and we immediately 
provide him with complete information. 
Often one of our established industrialists 
will write the prospect, following his visit, 
giving him ‘first-hand’ insight into the local 
industrial climate.” 

This spirit of cooperation twice has earned 
Sherman important statewide recognition. 
In 1954 and 1963, the city won grand awards 
in the Texas Manufacturer Association's 
“Texas Industrial Week” competition. 

“Cooperation of old established and new 
industry was the secret of winning these 
awards,” says Joe Kaufmann, local building 
supply man. He and David H. Brown, an 
attorney, will drop everything to go any- 
where in the country to see an industrial 
prospect. Dan Poole, Jr., president of Sher- 
man Manufacturing Co., is another who 
spends his time and talents to help locate 
new industry. G. R. Stephens, retired bank- 
er and present chairman of the chamber's 
industrial committee, has proven an able and 
willing aid in the all-important matter of 
arranging financing for new industry. E. A. 
Christie, present chamber of commerce pres- 
ident, often takes time off from his executive 
duties at Quaker Oats Co. to work in indus- 
trial expansion. Executives from other big 
local companies such as Anderson, Clayton 
(vegetable oil products), Hardwicke-Etter Co. 
(ginning and construction machinery), Poole 
Manufacturing (men's clothing) and Fant 
Milling Co. (grain products) also pitch in 
and help. 

Since its early days—when the town's only 
post office and bank were the pockets of an 
old coat hanging in the public square— 
Sherman has grown slowly but surely, its 
economy geared mainly to the rich wheat and 
cotton fields that surround the city. 

But in the past decade Sherman’s natural 
advantages have begun to parlay into rapid 
industrial expansion. 

The city has excellent transportation facil- 
ities (five major railroads and eight truck 
lines); an excellent labor pool comprised in 
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good part of workers from the farms and the 
many small towns close to Sherman; and, of 
course, proximity to growing Texas, South- 
west and Midwest markets. 

“If you’re going to serve the Texas-Mid- 
west market, product distribution out of 
Sherman is more economic and faster than 
out of congested, metropolitan areas,” says 
the traffic manager for one of Sherman’s 
largest industries. 

Absenteeism of workers is exceptionally 
low in Sherman, partly because of the ex- 
cellent highways feeding into the city, and, 
of course, the lack of traffic congestion en- 
countered in metropolitan areas. 

Glenn DeAtley, production manager of 
Hardwicke-Etter, has had years of experience 
in northern industry. He says employee pro- 
duction in the Sherman area far exceeds that 
of workers he has supervised in the north 
and east. 

One of the major appeals Sherman holds 
for incoming executives is that it’s a won- 
derful place to live. Known in the latter 
19th century as the “Athens of Texas,” Sher- 
man remains a city with lofty cultural val- 
ues. The public school system is one of 
Texas’ finest. Austin College, founded in 
1849, is a 4-year coed school with particularly 
high academic standards. In 1962, the col- 
lege received a Ford Foundation grant as a 
result of its 10-year development program, 
placing emphasis on faculty improvement 
and modernization of facilities. 

Recreation also gets plenty of attention in 
Sherman. There are 15 tree-shaded, well- 
equipped parks scattered throughout the 
city. And, of course, it’s only a few minutes’ 
drive to sprawling Lake Texoma, which has 
1,200 miles of shoreline. Texoma draws more 
visitors annually than any other inland body 
of water in America. It's a fisherman's para- 
dise and a booming resort and residential 
area. 

Some say the lake was the inspiration for 
the surge of community spirit that brought 
Sherman its progression of new plants, new 
opportunities, and new attitudes during the 
past decade. All will agree Texoma is an 
attraction that has made Sherman known 
to Texans by the hundreds of thousands, 
especially during weekends and holidays 
when Texoma-bound motorists pass through 
the fast-growing north Texas city on their 
way to water. 

[From the Greenville (Tex.) Herald Banner, 
Sept. 8, 1963] 
GROWTH RATE SETS RECORD 


Is Greenville really growing? Why isn't it 
growing faster? 

These questions, frequently asked of the 
newspaper, get an answer in the school en- 
rollment figures reported last week, the 
largest first-day gains in the 13 years for 
which we have records. 

The fact is that Greenville population has 
surged forward since 1960 unlike any other 
modern period. 

Our estimate of 21,039 population as of the 
end of July gives Greenville approximately 
2,000 population gain since April 1960. This 
gain lacks only a little of equaling the total 
gain from 1950 to 1960. Further, it exceeds 
the 10-year gains Greenville showed in all 
but two other campus periods since 1850. 

Greenville is growing. Significantly, Hunt 
County is growing too. 

Population and income are the keys to 
prosperity. They sometimes move in differ- 
ent directions and the results are that one 
section of the economy may appear prosper- 
ous while others decline. 

Greenville is growing. Significantly, Hunt 
in general have been blessed with uniform 
advancements which prove the effect of 
boosts in people and earnings. Greenville 
bank deposits have soared to alltime record 
highs recently although normal peaks are in 
the fall. Building permit volume has broken 
every record of history and could possibly 
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double the pace of just a few years ago before 
the end of 1963. 

Retail and service trades have shown their 
most solid gains in many years during the 40 
months since the census date. 

Hunt County growth, as reported by the 
Population Research Center of the University 
of Texas, has edged the total back up to 
40,200 from a 1960 figure of 39,399. Not 
since 1920 had Hunt shown a gain. The 
total figure covers a particularly wholesome 
situation because we can be assured that 
every single town of 500 population or more 
in the county is growing. This has not been 
true in the past, when Greenville’s expan- 
sion did not quite equal the losses from 
other towns. 

Such population growth cannot come 
without good cause. In Hunt County and 
Greenville we have the happy product of 
several factors powering our rise. Lake 
Tawakoni is the newest large boost, and 
its effect on the southern area and on tax 
valuations has been dramatic. East Texas 
College, when it opens for classes in a few 
days, will undoubtedly show a marked gain 
of enrollment and further build the power- 
ful impact of this institution on Hunt Coun- 
ty. 
Industrial expansion gave us a big surge 
a few years ago and will continue to push up 
the population. One of the less obvious but 
important builders is the increasingly com- 
petitive strength of Greenville businesses, 
who are moving out into new territories and 
battling hard for the old trade. Combining 
all these factors together has given Green- 
ville a dynamic forward motion. 

The newspaper has taken active utility 
meter counts for March 21, 1960—the closest 
date to the census—and for July 31, 1963. 
Then by dividing the 19,087 population by 
the four utility counts, the result was an 
average ratio of 3 persons per meter in 
1960. Using the latest figures the average 
result was 21,039—a gain of 1,952 in 40 
months, or it could be 2,000. 

The Herald Banner secured 1950 census 
information from the chamber of commerce 
to cover the territory now included in Green- 
ville city limits. In 1950 there were four 
separate towns outside Greenville—Ardis 
Heights, Mineral Heights, Peniel and Reav- 
Uon—and all of them were annexed before 
1960. Detailed statistics from the 1950 cen- 
sus showed those areas contained 2,304 per- 
sons making the real population of “great- 
er Greenville” in 1950 a figure of 17,031. 
Thus, the gain to 1960 over the same area 
as 1950 was just 2,076. 

These new figures make the growth since 
1960 look especially good. Greenville looks 
good. The economy looks good, and if citi- 
zens and businesses will take advantage of 
everything the future offers, the future of 
Greenville looks rosy. 


NEW PROPOSALS AT GENEVA 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the eyes 
of the world today are focused on Geneva 
and efforts are being made there to bring 
the world closer to peace. In an inspir- 
ing message to the representatives of 
ENDC, President Johnson has outlined a 
five-point program to reduce the risk of 
war and control nuclear threat. 

The new offensive for peace which this 
Nation has launched today could mark 
the beginning of the end of the upward 
spiral of the nuclear arms race. This is 
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what it would do: Production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes 
would be halted; the number and char- 
acteristics of strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles would be frozen; nuclear weap- 
ons would not be transferred to have- 
not states; peaceful nuclear activities 
would be safeguarded; and all nuclear 
weapons test banned under effective 
safeguards. 

These are measures designed not sole- 
ly to enhance our own security but rather 
the security of all the world’s nations. 
Their acceptance and execution could 
and would lead to a safer, saner world. 

Mr. Speaker, these new initiatives at 
Geneva are a challenge to all who seek 
an honorable peace. Above all, they are 
a challenge to act. For many years na- 
tions have sought to halt the arms race, 
but accomplishments have been slow 
to go beyond the stage of discussion and 
debate. Yet as suspicions have been al- 
layed, the beginning of mutual under- 
standing has developed. Last year, as 
we know, a breakthrough occurred with 
the agreement on a direct communica- 
tions link between Washington and Mos- 
cow and this was followed by the limited 
test ban agreement and the U.N. action 
against mass destruction weapons in 
outer space. 

Now, as a followup of last year’s sig- 
nificant steps, the President has issued 
a call for action on more substantial 
measures to control the threat posed to 
the world by modern armaments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that 
these proposals will receive bipartisan 
support in this country and the backing 
of — of good will throughout the 
world. 


OFFERING ASSISTANCE TO THE 
PRESIDENT IN ACHIEVING HIS 
GOAL OF ECONOMY 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to offer assistance to our Presi- 
dent in achieving his goal of economy, 
so forcefully expressed in his state of 
the Union address. 

The President’s determination that 
“This Nation will get a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar spent” has my complete 
support. During my 17 years in Congress 
and my tenure as a member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, I 
have been striving toward the attainment 
of this end. In response to the Presi- 
dent’s call for action, I am submitting a 
bill that will provide a means of gaining 
economy and efficiency in the Govern- 
ment. 

This bill calls for the establishment 
of a Commission on Organization and 
Operations of the Executive Branch of 
Government modeled after the Hoover 
Commissions established by the Congress 
in 1947 and 1953. It would provide es- 
sentially for a reestablishment of the 
Hoover Commissions on a permanent 
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basis with an added emphasis on the 
elimination of unnecessary departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
executive branch of Government. 

The Commission I am proposing would 
go beyond its predecessors in that it 
would assure a continuing surveillance 
of Government operations, with annual 
reports submitted to the President and 
Congress. It would not be a “one shot” 
operation, but would be permanent. 

In addition to the annual reports there 
is provision for submittal of interim re- 


ports, so that when duplication of effort 


or needless expense comes to light, it will 
be reported at once, and proper action 
may be taken by the President or Con- 
gress without waiting until a few billion 
dollars have been spent. 

A permanent Commission can give 
continuing attention to the implementa- 
tion of its recommendations and prevent 
them from becoming mere dust-catchers 
on library shelves. 

The Second Hoover Commission sub- 
mitted its final report and went out of 
existence in 1955. Many of its recom- 
mendations were never put into effect, 
due in part, I am sure, to the expiration 
of the sponsoring agency. This new 
Commission, in addition to carrying out 
the duties stated in the proposed legisla- 
tion, could make a reappraisal of some of 
these recommendations of the Second 
Hoover Commission which were never 
acted upon, such as: 

First. Elimination of duplicate staffing 
by both military and civilian personnel 
in the Department of Defense. 

Second. Investigation of defense mo- 
bilization policies regarding retention 
and disposition of industrial properties. 

Third. Adoption of a congressional 
policy to eliminate unnecessary Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

Fourth. Elimination of interagency 
competition in the field of natural re- 
sources. 

Fifth. Establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Intelligence Matters. 

Sixth. Reorganization of Federal 
water resources and power activities and 
restriction of Federal activity to areas 
where private industry cannot operate. 

The President's direct challenge to 
Congress, for economy in Government, 
should stir every one of us and the bill 
I am presenting today meets that chal- 
lenge. 

Budgetary control of Government 
agencies is not enough. The direct way 
of assuring complete saving is through 
the elimination of duplication and ineffl- 
ciency. 

The proposed Commission will con- 
sist of 12 members appointed by the 
President from leaders in private indus- 
try and the academic world, and from 
among others of exceptional competence 
and experience in appropriate fields. 
They should be among those having sub- 
stantial knowledge of applying business 
policies and methods for the efficient and 
economic organization and operation of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The language of the bill, as to appoint- 
ment of members, has not been made re- 
strictive in any manner so as to enable 
the President to exercise his best judg- 
ment in making appointments. 
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The proposed Commission is necessary 
because of the continuing increase in the 
size of our Government. The high cost 
of our role in the world demands the most 
efficient use of every dollar. It is in- 
creasingly difficult for the Congress to 
obtain a clear picture as to the efficient 
and economic operations of the agencies. 

This proposed Commission would not 
take any duty or responsibility from any 
congressional committee. Rather, its 
purpose is to assist the Congress in car- 
rying out its designated functions. 

The amount of money used to operate 
this Commission will be returned to the 
Treasury many times over, in savings 
from the more efficient operation of 
agencies and in some cases the abolition 
of obsolete and duplicate agencies. 

To assure the Congress complete 
knowledge of the activities of this Com- 
mission, I have also proposed that the 
chairmen as well as the ranking minor- 
ity members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Government Operations 
be ex officio members, and that the exec- - 
utive branch be represented by the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, as an ex officio member. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REPLY TO 
PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV’S NEW 
YEAR’S MESSAGE TO HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend both the tone and content of 
President Johnson’s reply to Premier 
Khrushchev’s New Year’s message to 
heads of government. Premier Khru- 
shchev's message was heavy on the prop- 
aganda side but very light when it came 
to specific proposals. It cantained vague 
declarations calling for the peaceful 
settlement of territorial disputes, al- 
though the United Nations Charter al- 
ready calls upon U.N. members to abjure 
the use of force in the solution of terri- 
torial problems. Furthermore, Khru- 
shchev did not worry about the sovereign 
rights of nations or the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes when he supported the 
Chinese Communists’ militant claim to 
the Republic of China. He denounced 
only certain types of wars while approv- 
ing “anticolonial” wars. 

Instead of dismissing the Khrushchev 
letter out of hand, however, President 
Johnson wisely has sought to find some 
positive elements in it. He, in effect, has 
challenged the Soviet leader to agree 
to certain guidelines which would make it 


increasingly difficult for the Soviet leader 


to use traditional Communist tactics to 
upset territorial arrangements, military 
armistice agreements, or other arrange- 
ments—such as the right of access to 
Berlin—which are already established by 
international agreement. The President 
also has challenged the Communist 
leader to cease the indirect use of force, 
whether in the form of aggression, sub- 
version, or the secret supply of arms. 
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Instead, he has called for the solution of 
disputes by a variety of means, including 
negotiations, arbitration, or action by 
regional or appropriate U.N. agencies. 
At the same time, he has made it clear 
that any failure of the Soviets to live up 
to their international obligations would 
compel the United States to take appro- 
priate action under the inherent right 
of self-defense called for in article 51 
of the U.N. Charter. 

In short, President Johnson has urged 
the Soviet Union to seek peace not in 
terms of words but in terms of deeds. He 


has said, in effect, we agree with your 


desire to solve territorial disputes peace- 
fully but we wish to make it abundantly 
clear that we can only bring about the 
peaceful world we desire if you cease and 
desist from some of your traditional 
Communist practices. We call upon you 
to join with us in the search for peace 
through established international orga- 
nizations such as the United Nations and 
the Geneva Disarmament Convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
rolicall on H.R. 4879 I was tied up in my 
Office on a long-distance call and there- 
fore was unable to vote. I wish to state 
my position as being in opposition to the 
bill. 


EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE IN GENEVA, SWITZ- 
ERLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the reopening of the 18 Nation 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
As chief negotiator for the United States, 
Mr. William C. Foster has presented to 
the Conference a message from President 
Johnson, which I should like to call to 
your attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert following my remarks in the 
Recorp the text of President Johnson’s 
Message to the Conference. I also ask 
consent to insert the President’s mes- 
sage to the American people on the same 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the mes- 
Sage has the great merit of both re- 
affirming our dedication to the goal of 
peace and showing our readiness to ex- 
plore realistic measures toward that 
end—measures on which agreement in 
the coming months might well be 
possible. 

Specifically, the President discussed 
the n five possible areas of agree- 
ment: 


Without 
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First, the message states that, in con- 
sultation with our allies, we will be pre- 
pared to discuss means of prohibiting 
the threat or use of force, directly or 
indirectly, to change boundaries or de- 
marcation lines; to interfere with access 
to territory; or to extend control or ad- 
ministration over territory by displacing 
established authorities. 

Second, it proposes an endeavor to halt 
further increases in strategic armaments 
now. It proposes that the United States 
and its allies explore with the Soviet 
Union and its allies the possibility of 
agreement on a verified freeze of the 
number and characteristics of strategic 
nuclear offensive and defensive vehicles. 

Third, it reaffirms the willingness of 
the United States to enter into a verified 
agreement to halt all production of fis- 
sionable materials for weapons use. 
Pending agreement on this measure, it 
says the United States is willing to 
achieve prompt reductions through both 
sides closing comparable production fa- 
cilities on a plant-by-plant basis, with 
mutual inspection. 

Fourth, it reaffirms the need to fur- 
ther reduce the danger of war by acci- 
dent, miscalculation, or surprise attack. 
As a move in this direction, it stated that, 
in consultation with our allies, we will be 
prepared to discuss proposals for creating 
a system of observation posts. 

Lastly, it proposes a number of meas- 
ures to stop the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to nations not now controlling them; 
including, first, agreement that nuclear 
weapons would not be transferred into 
the national control of states which do 
not now control them, and that all trans- 
fers of nuclear material for peaceful 
purposes take place under effective na- 
tional safeguards; second, acceptance by 
the major nuclear powers in their peace- 
ful nuclear activities of the same inspec- 
tion they recommend for their states; 
and, third, a comprehensive test ban 
agreement under effective verification 
and control. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
President on this excellent, constructive 
message, and express my hope that the 
initiative by the United States will be 
followed by real progress in the Geneva 
negotiations. 

MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON TO THE 18- 
NATION DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE IN 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
There is only one item on the agenda of 

this Conference—it is the leading item on 

the agenda of mankind—and that one item 
is peace. 

Already this Conference has led to more 
concrete and effective results than any dis- 
armament Conference in modern history. 
Your efforts and deliberations laid the 
groundwork for the nuclear test ban treaty— 
for the communications link between Wash- 
ington and Moscow—and for the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly action against nuclear weap- 
ons in space. 

Today your search begins anew in a cli- 
mate of hope. Last year’s genuine gains 
have given us new momentum. Recent So- 
viet and American announcements of reduc- 
tions in military spending, even though 
modest, have brightened the atmosphere 
further, Let us pray that the tide has 
turned—that further and more far-reach- 
ing agreements lie ahead—and that future 
generations will mark 1964 as the year the 
world turned for all time away from the hor- 
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rors of war and constructed new bulwarks 
of peace. 

Specifically, this nation now proposes five 
Major types of potential agreement: 

First, as Chairman Khrushchev and I 
have observed, the use of force for the solu- 
tion of territorial disputes is not in the in- 
terest of any people or country. In con- 
sultation with our allies, we will be prepared 
to discuss means of prohibiting the threat 
or use of force, directly or indirectly— 
whether by aggression, subversion, or the 
clandestine supply of arms—to 
boundaries or demarcation lines; to inter- 
fere with access to territory; or to extend 
control or administration over territory by 
displacing established authorities. 

Second, while we continue our efforts to 
achieve general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control, we 
must first endeavor to halt further increases 
in strategic armaments now. The United 
States, the Soviet Union, and their respec- 
tive allies should agree to explore a verified 
freeze of the number and characteristics of 
strategic nuclear offensive and defensive ve- 
hicles. For our part, we are convinced that 
the security of all nations can be safe- 
guarded within the scope of such an agree- 
ment and that this initial measure prevent- 
ing the further expansion of the deadly and 
costly arms race will open the path to reduc- 
tions in all types of forces from present 
levels. 

Third, in this same spirit of early action, 
the United States believes that a verified 
agreement to halt all production of fission- 
able materials for weapons use would be a 
major contribution to world peace. More- 
over, while we seek agreement on this meas- 
ure, the United States is willing to achieve 
prompt reductions through both sides clos- 
ing comparable production facilities on a 
plant by plant basis, with mutual inspec- 
tion. We have started in this direction—we 
hope the Soviet Union will do the same— 
and we are prepared to accept appropriate 
international verification of the reactor 
shutdown already scheduled in our country. 

Fourth, we must further reduce the danger 
of war by accident, miscalculation or surprise 
attack. In consultation with our allies, we 
will be prepared to discuss proposals for cre- 
ating a system of observation posts as a move 
in this direction. 

Fifth, and finally, to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nations not now con- 
trolling them, let us agree, first, that nuclear 
weapons not be transferred into the national 
control of states which do not now control 
them, and that all transfers of nuclear ma- 
terials for peaceful purposes take place un- 
der effective international safeguards; sec- 
ond, that the major nuclear powers accept 
in an increasing number of their peaceful 
nuclear activities the same inspection they 
recommend for other states; and, third, on 
the banning of all nuclear weapons tests 
under effective verification and control. 

Each of these proposed steps is important 
to peace. No one of them is impossible of 
agreement. The best way to begin disarm- 
ing is to begin—and the United States is 
ready to conclude firm agreements in these 
areas and to consider any other reasonable 
proposal, We shall at all times pursue a just 
and lasting peace—and with God's help, we 
shall achieve it. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is the 
statement by President Johnson to the 
American people: 

TRE Wuire House, January 21, 1964. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

This morning in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
18-Nation Committee on Disarmament re- 
sumed its work. 

There is only one item on the agenda of 
that Conference—it is the leading item on 
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the agenda of mankind—and that one item 
is peace. 

In my message to Geneva today, I ex- 
pressed pride in the gains we have made and 
prayed that the tide has turned, that further 
and more far-reaching agreements lie ahead, 
and that future generations will mark 1964 
as the year the world turned for all time 
away from the horrors of war and con- 
structed new bulwarks of peace. 

Agreement. on the control, the reduction 
and the ultimate abolition of weapons and 
war is not impossible, as it seemed for so 
many years. 

We now have a limited nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

We now have an emergency communica- 
tions link—a hot line’—between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

We now have an agreement in the United 
Nations to keep bombs out of outer space. 

These are all small steps—but they go 
in the right direction—the direction of se- 
curity and sanity and peace. 

Now we must go further. 

Just as we are determined to do whatever 
must be done to defend our freedom and 
deter aggression, so must we be equally de- 
termined to reduce the risks of another 
worldwide war, a war in which the first hour 
might be measured in terms of how many 
hundreds of millions are killed. 

If we have the genius to create these ter- 
rible weapons of destruction, then we have 
the genius to create the means of their de- 
struction. 

There will be risks—there will be doubts 
and delays and disappointments. 

But the pursuit of peace must continue. 

Today we return to the conference table 
at Geneva with new momentum and hope. 
Based on continuing discussions with our 
allies and effective safeguards, the United 
States is asking the world to take further 
steps toward peace—enforceable steps which 
can endanger no one’s safety and enlarge 
everyone’s security. 

First, we are proposing new agreements to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons to na- 
tions not now possessing them. Today's un- 
certain and unsatisfactory balance of terror 
will be all terror and no balance if dozens 
of nations, large and small, have their own 
nuclear trigger. 

Second, we are proposing that both sides 
accept observation posts on their own terri- 
tories as a safeguard against miscalculation 
and misunderstanding and the fear of sur- 
prise attack. 

Third, we are proposing that both sides 
stop all production of the fissionable ma- 
terial that is used in nuclear weapons. This 
country and the Soviet Union already have 
produced enough explosive force to equal 10 
tons of TNT for every man, woman, and child 
on the face of the earth. We have already 
announced that we are cutting back our pro- 
duction. We are willing to shut down more 
plants if and when the Soviet Union does 
the same, plant by plant, with inspection on 
both sides. 

Fourth, as stated in my letter to Chairman 
Khrushchev yesterday, we are proposing 
practical measures to ban the threat or use 
of force—direct or indirect force—to change 
boundaries, demarcation lines, the control 
of territory or access to it. 

In short, we are going beyond Mr. Khru- 
shehev's New Year's declaration against the 
use of force in territorial disputes and ask- 
ing him to join us in applying that principle 
on a broader basis. 

Finally, we are proposing that a way be 
found to stop the ominous increase in stra- 
tegic nuclear forces. To this end, let both 
sides explore freezing the numbers and kinds 
of their strategic nuclear vehicles—whether 
planes or missiles, whether offensive or de- 
fensive. 

Each one of these five proposals is im- 
portant to peace. No one of them is impos- 
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sible of agreement. The best way to begin 
disarming is to begin—and we shall hear 
any plan, go any place, make any plea, and 
play any part that offers a realistic prospect 
of peace. 

Disarmament is not merely the Govern- 
ment’s business. It is everyone’s business. 
It is the concern of every parent and teacher, 
every public servant, and every private citi- 
zen. 

I ask your support for these measures— 
and I ask your prayers for peace. 

This world has had its fill of war. We 
want a just and lasting peace—and with 
God's help, we shall achieve it. 


H.R, 21, THE VOLUNTARY, FREE EN- 
TERPRISE METHOD OF PROVID- 
ING MEDICAL CARE FOR RETIREES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI.) Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee has re- 
sumed hearings on legislation to provide 
hospitalization or medical care for Amer- 
icans who have reached age 65, and I 
would like to call attention once again 
to the advantages inherent in H.R. 21, 
the Bow bill, which is the principal alter- 
native to the social security measure en- 
dorsed by the administration. 

I testified on H.R. 21 in the earlier 
hearings, and I wish to repeat to the 
House much of what I said to the com- 
mittee at that time. My testimony was 
concluded only a few moments before we 
learned of the tragic event in Dallas 
November 22. As a result, neither the 
Members of Congress nor the public gen- 
erally had time to consider or reflect 
upon my arguments in behalf of the 
Bow bill. Now that the hearings are 
resumed, I hope that the proposal will 
receive consideration. 

I introduced H.R. 21 because I believe 
that the cost of modern medical care 
threatened the economic security of mil- 
lions of elderly Americans creating an 
urgent social problem that demands our 
attention. 

I believe that the program I have out- 
lined in H.R. 21, supplementing the Kerr- 
Mills Act and other existing programs, 
can solve this problem. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
limited hospitalization program proposed 
by the administration, based upon com- 
pulsion and financed by a regressive pay- 
roll tax, will not solve the problem but 
will only create new problems adversely 
affecting Americans of all ages. 

I do not intend to burden the record 
by repeating the great volume of statis- 
tics on the aged. 

I would like to emphasize that we are 
not dealing with 18 million faceless indi- 
viduals who somehow lost their identity 
when they passed their 65th birthdays. 
This is not a segregated group of men 
and women who have been shelved by 
society and must be treated en masse. 
Instead, we are dealing with some 18 
million individuals who have individual 
abilities, resources, aims, desires, and 
needs. The cost of medical care is a 
problem for most of them, but in varying 
degree. About all we can say is that 
most of them will need medical care 
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sometime during each year, that many 
will find it very difficult to pay the bills, 
and many cannot pay at all. 

To correct this situation the adminis- 
tration proposes a program limited to 
hospitalization, some nursing care and 
related service. To me, this is a com- 
pletely inadequate solution, for our older 
citizens must still find some way to meet, 
out of their limited resources, the other 
very considerable costs connected wi 
major illness. 8 

My bill, H.R. 21, is an effort to utilize 
the facilities and experience of the health 
insurance carriers of this Nation to solve 
the problem. Government incentives 
and assistance can be used to make medi- 
cal care insurance, including hospitaliza- 
tion, available to everyone eligible under 
H. R. 21. And when I say carriers, I mean 
to include not only the insurance com- 
panies but Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
the other associations and groups that 
provide prepaid health care. You have 
heard testimony that more than half of 


_the people past 65 have some degree of 


insurance protection. We can solve 
most of the problems of medical care for 
the aged by making available more com- 
prehensive coverage. 

THE MECHANICS OF H.R. 21 


H.R. 21 would enlarge the special tax 
consideration already granted to Ameri- 
cans over 65 by providing an income tax 
credit equal to the cost of premiums on 
medical care insurance, up to $150. The 
credit would be available to any indi- 
vidual over 65 whose income was less 
than $4,000, and a $300 credit would be 
available to any elderly couple whose 
combined income was less than $8,000. 

In addition, H.R. 21 extends the same 
tax credit to a relative who wishes to 
purchase medical care insurance for a 
member of his family who is past 65, 
whether or not such individual qualifies 
as a dependent in other respects. I am 
certain every American would like to do 
all in his power to help any aged member 
of the family, and H.R. 21 will encourage 
and help millions of us to do so. 

Finally, H.R. 21 provides the same tax 
credit incentive to any employer who 
provides medical care insurance for his 
retired employees. This is a growing 
practice today. Many labor-manage- 
ment contracts include provision for 
continuing in retirement the group cov- 
erage that is provided for active work- 
ers. I think it is a practice that should 
be encouraged and it will be encouraged 
by H.R. 21. 

There will be those who cannot obtain 
protection through any of these incen- 
tives. Those whose relatives or former 
employees are unable or unwilling to 
provide insurance and who have no Fed- 
eral tax liability will be able to derive 
no benefit from the tax credit plan. In 
order to assure that protection is avail- 
able to them, section 3 (a) (g) of H.R. 21 
provides that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice shall issue a medical care insurance 
certificate to anyone whose income tax 
return shows that he has a tax liability 
less than $150, that he is not protected 
by a policy purchased by a relative or 
former employer, and therefore cannot 
realize full benefit from the incentive 
program. 
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The medical care insurance certificate 
would vary in value in relation to the 
tax each individual owed. An individual 
whose Federal income tax was $75 and 
who wished to participate in the pro- 
gram would receive a $75 tax credit and 
a medical care insurance certificate with 
a face value of $75. With the cash he 
saved by reason of the tax credit, and the 
certificate, he would be enrolled by a 
carrier for medical care insurance. The 
carrier would then present the certifi- 
cate to the Treasury where it could be 
used as a credit against the carrier’s tax, 
if any, or redeemed in cash. For the in- 
dividual with no income tax liability, 
the certificate would have a value of 
$150. 

Iam confident that H.R. 21 would en- 
courage many of our older citizens to 
obtain health insurance protection if 
they have none, or to obtain more com- 
prehensive protection if they are among 
those who are now covered in some de- 
gree. 

The mechanics of providing this serv- 
ice to our older citizens should be simple 
and easy to administer. Most men and 
women past 65 do not file an income tax 
return today. I suggest that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service could prepare a sim- 
ple form on which everyone over 65 who 
would not normally file an income tax 
return, but who wished to participate in 
the program, could estimate his income 
and tax liability. This would be a confi- 
dential relationship between the individ- 
ual and the Internal Revenue Service. 
It should require little additional admin- 
istrative machinery to process these re- 
turns and issue the proper medical care 
insurance certificate. 

The burden of determining and admin- 
istering the benefits would remain with 
the carriers, the hospitals, the physi- 
cians, and suppliers of other medical 
services. The Federal Government 
would be spared the expense of a health 
care administration and the recruitment 
of a new bureaucracy to handle millions 
of individual claims and cases. 

TWO KINDS OF POLICIES 


In preparing this legislation, I sought 
the advice of the actuaries of several in- 
surance companies who were brought to- 
gether through the courtesy of the 
Health Insurance Association of America. 
I emphasize now that neither the associa- 
tion nor the individual companies have 
been asked to endorse or assume respon- 
sibility for this bill or the insurance pro- 
grams outlined in it. However, they were 
kind enough to give me technical assist- 
ance as to what benefits could be offered 
at a premium cost of about $150. 

The first program outlined in H.R. 21 
is a first-dollar plan. The individual 
would be entitled to the benefits outlined 
in the plan without any additional fi- 
nancial obligation. This is the most sat- 
isfactory kind of protection for an in- 
dividual whose circumstances make it 
impossible for him to be a coinsurer. I 
ask leave to include the text of H.R. 21 at 
the end of my remarks, so that Members 
may see that the benefits are substanti- 
ally richer than those provided in the 
King-Anderson bill, including as they do 


both hospital charges, surgical charges 
and the services of physicians. 

The second plan is more comprehen- 
sive because it provides that the individ- 
ual pay a portion of his annual medical 
expenses. He must pay a $200 deductible 
and 25 percent of the expenses beyond 
the deductible. 

Please bear in mind that I have not 
used an actual policy written by any 
carrier. These are not sample policies 
that are available for $150 anywhere, so 
far as I know. 


COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


However, they invite comparison with 
plans that are now being written and sold 
by several companies including the car- 
riers that have pooled their resources in 
the Connecticut, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Texas “65” plans and with pro- 
tection that is being offered in various 
parts of the country by Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. For example, in Ohio Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield has prepared a senior 
citizens program that would cost $125.40 
per year in my congressional district. 
This plan would provide up to 70 days of 
semiprivate hospital care including all 
hospital services except blood plasma 
and up to $300 for surgery. 

During recent weeks I have polled 
many of the insurance carriers of the 
country asking advice on the adequacy 
of my $150 tax credit in relation to the 
benefits spelled out in the bill. A few of 
them have indicated that they believe 
the program would cost more in their 
sections because of high hospital charges. 
The majority have said they believe $150 
is about right for the benefits described 
if sold as group insurance with enroll- 
ment periods. 

My conclusion is that protection at 
least as comprehensive as that described 
in H.R. 21 could be offered if it is made 
available to millions of people across the 
Nation under a program that includes 
enrollment periods. It can be done on a 
guaranteed renewable basis with only 
limited restrictions because of preexist- 
ing conditions. The Texas 65 plan, for 
example, requires no medical examina- 
tion or questionnaire, it covers preexist- 
ing conditions after 6 months and the 
only other condition is that an individual 
cannot be enrolled if he is in a hospital 
or for 31 days after his release from the 
hospital. 

Iam told that Secretary Celebrezze en- 
visioned the need for additional Govern- 
ment control of the insurance industry if 
H.R. 21 were enacted into law. I do not 
believe this is a valid objection. The 
States have demonstrated that they can 
discharge their responsibilities in this 
area and they would continue to do so. 

In passing, permit me to comment on 
the suggestion that H.R. 21 would be a 
“bonanza” for the insurance companies. 

I can assure you that insurance car- 
riers have uncovered no bonanza in their 
effort to extend health insurance cover- 
age to those over 65. 

The insurance carriers of this country 
deserve great credit for recognizing the 
growing problem of our older citizens 
and for shouldering the responsibility of 
solving it. Their imaginative efforts 
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have been generally applauded, and their 
success in developing good coverage in 
recent years has been phenomenal. Pen- 
cils have been sharpened and actuaries 
have burned the midnight oil to find a 
way to provide more comprehensive cov- 
erage at less cost. I will not be surprised 
if experience proves that some of the 
new plans are too generous, for experi- 
ence is still quite limited, but I think we 
must admit that the effort of the insur- 
ance industry to provide protection for 
senior citizens is in the finest tradition 
of the free enterprise system. I am con- 
fident that it will be successful, particu- 
larly if the Federal Government lends 
encouragement and assistance to those 
senior citizens who need the protection 
of voluntary health insurance. 

Again, let me say that the same words 
of commendation apply to the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield organizations that have 
worked diligently in this field. 

COMPLEMENTS KERR-MILLS 


I am often asked whether it is my in- 
tention that H.R. 21 should supplant or 
repeal the Kerr-Mills Act. The answer 
is “No.” 

I supported and voted for the Kerr- 
Mills law, and I am satisfied that it is do- 
ing a good job and will do a better job 
of solving the problem at which it is di- 
rected. But the Kerr-Mills law is not, 
and we did not claim it would be, the 
complete solution to the problem of med- 
ical costs for our older citizens. It deals 
in terms of medical indigence. The 
problem is far greater than that. 

As I see it, statistics on income and liq- 
uid assets of the aged indicate that there 
are about 3 million people over 65 to 
whom the cost of medical care is not a 
serious problem. They are able to buy 
the comprehensive insurance protection 
that is now available. They can dis- 
charge the obligations arising from seri- 
ous illness without undue strain upon 
their resources. 

At the other end of the financial scale 
are perhaps 5 million who have little or 
no capacity to pay for the medical care 
they require. Most of these people could 
obtain help through old-age assistance 
and the Kerr-Mills program if fully im- 
plemented. 

But what of the remainder? In be- 
tween these extremes are 9 or 10 million 
Americans of very modest means. As we 
have heard many times, they depend 
heavily on social security, pensions, and 
small investments for their income. 
Many of them own their homes and have 
small savings. They are equipped to live 
modestly, perhaps frugally, in retirement. 
Extraordinary expense arising from pro- 
longed or catastrophic illness is the 
problem that threatens their security 
and gives them great concern. I wish to 
protect them against the impact of these 
medical costs. I want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accept the responsibility of 
providing incentive or assistance so that 
these older people can take advantage of 
comprehensive health care insurance. I 
do not want any one of these citizens to 
be reduced to a condition of indigence 
because he had no protection, was eli- 
gible for no assistance, and was forced to 
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dispose of his assets or assume a heavy 
burden of debt. 8 

Let us all bear in mind that these 
assets cannot be replaced nor can the 
limited income of retirement years sat- 
isfy the indebtedness that may be in- 
curred when serious illness strikes an 
elderly individual or his spouse. The 
result is that another good American is 
reduced to a state of dependency. This 
is the specter that haunts our older 
citizens. They should not be reduced to 
a condition of “medical indigence” 
before anyone is able to assist. This is 
the problem we must solve. 

H.R. 21 and Kerr-Mills are comple- 
mentary. State and Federal costs under 
Kerr-Mills and old-age assistance will be 
reduced greatly if H.R. 21 is enacted, but 
we will continue to need them as supple- 
ments. The addition of H.R. 21 will 
provide a well-rounded program and a 
flexible program that is capable of ad- 
justing to the needs and circumstances of 
each individual as well as to the chang- 
ing times. ; 

Permit me to comment on one other 
feature of H.R. 21 before I go on to the 
subject of social security medical care. 

As I see it, many of the problems that 
older citizens must face today will not 
affect people who retire 5 or 10 years 
hence, or will not affect them as seri- 
ously. We are dealing today with men 
and women who have weathered some 
of the most trying times in American 
history. 

We have more people reaching retire- 
ment age than ever before in history, 
and they are people who have had less 
than a fair chance to provide for retire- 
ment. 

A man who is 70 now was just starting 
his career when World War I inter- 
rupted. He came back from war to re- 
establish himself, only to experience a 
postwar depression. The great depres- 
sion of the 1930's hit him in the prime 
of life. Postwar inflation and heavy 
taxation severely limited his ability to 
prepare for retirement in the final years 
of his working life. It should be no sur- 
prise that many men and women are 
finding it hard to make ends meet in 
retirement today. 

This picture will change in a few 
years. People will be entering retire- 
ment with far greater preparation. 
Provided this Government does not en- 
courage another inflationary cycle, 
many of the financial problems that face 
the aged today will soon be only mem- 
ories. This is another strong argument 
for a flexible program for medical care, 
a program that can adjust to changing 
conditions as the years go by. ; 

The reflection and study that pro- 
duced H.R. 21 grew out of my opposition 
to the administration program for hos- 
pitalization of the aged financed by an 
increased social security tax and admin- 
istered by the social security agency. I 
oppose that administration proposal, for 
I view it as inadequate, a dangerous de- 
parture from the basic purpose of our 

Social security system, a threat to the 
soundness of that system, and an unrea- 
sonable financial burden of working 
people. : 
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Many of the proponents of the admin- 
istration proposal admit its inadequacy, 
and have stated freely that the benefits 
will be enriched and the coverage ex- 
tended if only this initial legislation can 
be enacted. Walter Reuther has said 
that this first step will be followed by 
additional legislation which would lead, 
in my opinion, to the regulation of all 
health services for all Americans by the 
Federal Government. I know that this 
is not the intention of the congressional 
leaders who advocate the legislation. I 
am confident that the Members who have 
sponsored the administration proposal 
believe that it will serve the purpose 
stated by Mr. Celebrezze, and that is all. 
But I have been close to this issue for 
many years, I am well acquainted with 
the proposals and the philosophies ex- 
pressed by Assistant Secretary Cohen in 
years gone by, and I am sure the Con- 
gress will be placed under intense pres- 
sure to enrich the benefits and broaden 
the coverage in each succeeding session 
if the administration bill becomes law. 
All of the saving provisions in the legis- 
lation do not change the fact that this 
program involves a great many contracts 
between a Government agency and indi- 
vidual hospitals. These contracts will 
provide that the Government agency 
must disburse funds of which the Gov- 
ernment is the trustee to individual hos- 
pitals for services rendered to third par- 
ties, the individual beneficiary who is ill. 
Such a contract must inevitably include 
some provision assuring the Govern- 
ment that the services have been ren- 
dered satisfactorily to each of the pa- 
tients. It would be very strange indeed 
if the Government did not demand such 
satisfaction. This means investigation, 
supervision, regulation or control. I do 
not understand how the trustee of the 
social security hospitalization fund can 
satisfy his trusteeship otherwise. And 
I am certain that the pressure for such 
regulation or supervision will be im- 
possible to withstand when rising hos- 
pital costs place a heavier burden on the 
trust fund and on the taxpayer whose 
contributions must increase if the fund 
is to be sound and solvent. 

I feel that the administration's propos- 
als cannot help but place an unreason- 
able and increasingly heavy burden on 
the working people of this country and, 
in so doing, it will threaten the stability 
of the entire social security system. 

We have heard many times that the 
administration proposal assures today’s 
working man and his wife the benefits 
of hospitalization at age 65 at a cost of 
only 25 tents per week, not more than 
the price of a pack of cigarettes. Testi- 
mony you have already received casts 
grave doubt upon the ability of the pro- 
posed new health fund to provide such 
benefits 30 to 45 years hence when to- 
day’s young workingman is ready to re- 
tire. Mr. Myers’ answers to the chair- 
man’s question raise the possibility that 
the program will require a payroll tax 
at least twice as great as is now proposed, 
and this possibility is borne out by the 
estimates of experts in the field of pri- 
vate insurance. 
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I question whether it is proper to place 
this additional heavy burden on the 
weekly paychecks of millions of working 
men and women. It is a tax that is 
levied against gross income, and it will 
soon exceed the total Federal income tax 
liability of millions of American families. 

Moreover, this additional tax burden 
relates only to the proposed new hospital 
program. Need I remind you that there 
is a large body of opinion that the pres- 
ent tax rates are inadequate to pay for 
even the benefits to which we are al- 
ready committed? If this is true there 
must be social security tax increases 
simply to preserve the integrity of the 
present program. 

In his testimony to the Ways and 
Means Committee during the previous 
hearings, former Secretary Ribicoff ex- 
pressed the belief that a 10-percent tax 
was the practical limit for social insur- 
ance taxation. Gentlemen, we will be in 
grave danger of exceeding that limit by a 
significant amount if both the present 
social security system and the proposed 
new hospitalization program were prop- 
erly funded. 

EFFECT ON PRESENT SYSTEM 


It is also a tax that will drain addi- 
tional millions of dollars out of the chan- 
nels of business and industry. At the 
present ceiling, the additional tax pro- 
posed in the King-Anderson bill would 
cost the working people of Ohio $53 mil- 
lion per year, money that they would 
otherwise spend or invest in our State. s 

Finally, I oppose the administration 
program because it is a compulsory pro- 
gram, offering the same limited benefit 
to every older person, whether he needs 
it or wants it or not, failing utterly to 
take into account the individual prob- 
lems of this group of people. 

I have been asked to compare the cost 
of my proposal with the cost of the King- 
Anderson bill. 

I estimate that the income limitation 
in my bill would leave about 14 million 
people over 65 eligible to participate. On 
the face of it; this would mean an annual 
cost of slightly over $2 billion. But that 
amount is reduced by several factors, 
principal among them the fact that the 
tax credit for insurance will eliminate a 
very large percentage of the tax deduc- 
tions for medical expenses now claimed 
by or in behalf of persons over 65. The 
last figures I have indicated that such 
claims amounted to $900 million. The 
tax revenue lost by reason of these de- 
ductions should be deducted from the 
apparent cost of H.R. 21. 

Second, the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment would be able to reduce MAA 
and OAA payments to the extent that 
the services presently paid for by these 
programs would be covered by the in- 
surance. 

-Finally, there are a number of retired 
people who would not participate for re- 
ligious reasons or because they have 
Government service available to them. 

With all of these factors operating, I 
believe the cost of H.R. 21 would be about 
$14 billion the first year. 

This figure is comparable to the first- 
year estimate -of the cost of King- 
Anderson, as advanced by Government 
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witnesses. All the evidence indicates 
that the HEW estimates are undercosted, 
but even assuming that they are correct, 
I insist we would not be justified in 
adopting a Government program that 
would provide only hospitalization for 
the aged when for a similar amount of 
money we can provide the extensive 
medical care embodied in H.R. 21, 

Several of my correspondents have 
pointed out that hospital costs are in- 
creasing at about 5 percent per year, and 
that this factor will inevitably increase 
the cost of insurance and put pressure 
on us to increase the income tax credit 
of H.R. 21 as the years go by. This is 
possible, but I wish to point out that the 
same escalation of hospital costs will 
have an even more serious effect on the 
administration program, since it is re- 
lated almost solely to hospitalization, 
and certainly may be expected to require 
upward adjustment of the payroll tax as 
the years go by, with the burden falling 
more and more heavily on the workers of 
this country. 

Summing up, I am opposed to a pro- 
gram that would place the burden of hos- 
pital care on the paychecks of those least 
able to afford it. I offer an alternative 
that would place the cost of solving this 
national problem on all of the tax 
sources of the Nation, like most other 
national programs. 

I have faith in the ability of the in- 
surance carriers, operating in the free 
enterprise tradition, to develop and pro- 
vide adequate protection for the elderly 
at reasonable rates. 

On the other hand, I believe that any 
program that requires Federal financing 
and administration through the social 
security system is a threat to the quality 
of health care for all Americans. The 
administration proposal as well as the 
new proposal unveiled by Dr. Fleming 
and his associates share this serious flaw. 

I believe we must develop a plan that 
is flexible enough to satisfy the indi- 
vidual problems of our older people and 
that can be adjusted as the overall prob- 
lems change in future years. I believe 
H. R. 21 is such a plan. 

Thirty-six Members of the House have 
joined in sponsoring this legislation in 
the 87th or 88th Congresses. 

In addition, I have in my files the per- 
sonal endorsements of a great many 
physicians including officers of the Mary- 
land, Michigan, and Wisconsin Acade- 
mies of General Practice and other in- 
dividual physicians and surgeons in most 


of the States. Several chapters of the 


American Association of Retired Persons 
and the Roanoke, Va., chapter of the As- 
sociation of Retired Railroad Employees 
have formally endorsed the Bow bill, and 


members of many other such organiza- ' 


tions in all sections of the country have 
written to me in support of my position. 

Iam confident it would have many ad- 
ditional sponsors throughout the coun- 
try if I had the time, the energy or the 
resources to publicize it as the admin- 
istration proposal has been publicized. 
I am continually finding people who 
never heard of any proposal but the ad- 
ministration proposal, and I find that 
almost all of them prefer H.R. 21 when it 
is offered to them. I have had this ex- 
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perience in scores of meetings with my 
own constituents, union members, senior 
citizens and members of the medical and 
hospital professions. 

I offer a bill that can serve as a vehicle 
for progressive legislation to solve an ur- 
gent social need. I realize that it must 
be perfected, adjusted, and polished, and 
this is the task to which I hope the Ways 
and Means Committee may direct its 
energies if the Members agree with me 
that the principle is sound, 

H.R. 21 
A bill to provide for the medical and hos- 
pital care of the aged through a system of 
voluntary health insurance, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Insurance 
Benefits Act of 1963”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2 (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
(1) many elderly Americans have resources 
inadequate to meet the expenses of major 
illness, (2) that more than one-half of all 
citizens who have reached the age of sixty- 
five have taken advantage of the growing 
opportunity to insure against such expenses, 
(3) that health and medical care insurance 
can be made available to all citizens regard- 
less of previous medical history, (4) that 
health insurance coverage of all citizens who 
have reached age sixty-five is a desirable 
national objective, (5) that this coverage 
should be extended without Government in- 
terference on a voluntary rather than a com- 
pulsory basis, and (6) that it is in the public 
interest to provide Government assistance 
and encouragement to elderly Americans who 
seek the protection of medical care and hos- 
pitalization. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to make 
it possible for every citizen of the United 
States who has reached age sixty-five to ob- 
tain comprehensive medical care and hos- 
pitalization insurance of his choice, subject 
to minimum standards designed to protect 
against the costs of the customary illnesses 
of old age as well as major medical expenses, 
on a guaranteed renewable basis regardless 
of prior medical history, with direct Govern- 
ment assistance for all who are otherwise 
unable to obtain such protection, and with 
tax incentives for elderly citizens, their rela- 
tives or former employers who are able to 
provide such protection, utilizing the facil- 
ities of the voluntary health insurance car- 
riers of the United States in a manner con- 
sistent with the dignity and independence 
of each individual and the historic ability 
of the Amercan people to solve social prob- 
lems through their own initiative and enter- 
prise, making certain that the Government 
will not control the individual's free choice 
nor interfere in his selection of a physician 
or hospital. 

Sec. 3 (a) Part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 1954 
(relating to credits against tax) is amended 
by redesignating section 38 as section 39, 
and by inserting after section 37 the follow- 
ing new section: 


“SEC. 88. Costs OF MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

“(a) DEFINITION OF QUALIFIED MEDICAL 
CARE INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR THE AGED.— 
As used in this section, the term ‘qualified 
medical care insurance program for the aged’ 
means a program, offered by one or more 
insurance carriers operating in accordance 
with State law, providing protection, with- 
out regard to any preexisting health condi- 
tion, under guaranteed renewable insurance 
for individuals 65 years of age or over against 
the costs of medical care (as defined in sec- 
tion 213 (e)) through a system of benefits 
including either— 
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“(1) a plan providing benefits which may 
not be less than: 

“(A) hospital room and board charges 
equal to the hospital’s customary charges 
for semiprivate accommodations, for con- 
finements not to exceed 90 days in a calen- 
dar year; 

(8) $120 for hospital ancillary charges 
in any calendar year including any such 
charges in connection with surgery or emer- 
gency treatment on an outpatient basis; 

“(C) $6 for convalescent hospital room 
and board charges per day of confinement 
and $186 for all days of confinement in any 
one calendar year, immediately following 
confinement in a general hospital; 

“(D) surgical charges according to a fee 
schedule with a $300 maximum; 

“(E) $5 per call for physicians’ services, 
and $75 for all such services in any one 
calendar year; or 

“(2) a plan providing payment at the rate 
of not less than 75 percent of the following 
covered medical expenses after a deductible 
and subject to a maximum as specified in 
(B) below: 

“(A) covered medical expenses must in- 
clude at least the following: 

“(1) hospital room and board charges 
equal to the hospital’s customary charges 
for semiprivate accommodations; 

“(il) hospital ancillary charges includ- 
ing any such charges in connection with 
surgery or emergency treatment on an out- 
patient basis; 

(It) $6 for convalescent hospital room 
and board charges per day of confinement 
immediately following confinement in a gen- 
eral hospital and $540 for all days of con- 
finement in any one calendar year; 

“(iv) surgical charges according to a fee 
schedule with a $300 maximum; 

“(v) $5 per call for physicians’ services, 
other than for surgery or postoperative care; 

„(i) $16 for professional private duty 
nursing charges per day and $480 for all days 
in any one calendar year; 

“(vil) charges for drugs and medicines 
which require a doctor’s prescription; diag- 
nostic X-rays and other diagnostic and lab- 
oratory tests; X-ray, radium, and radioactive 
isotope treatment; blood or blood plasma not 
donated or replaced; anesthetics and oxy- 
gen; and rental of durable medical or surgical 
equipment such as hospital beds or wheel- 
chairs; or 

“(B) payment of benefits for the foregoing 
charges may be subject to a deductible of not 
more than $200 in a calendar year and a life- 
time maximum of not less than $10,000; 


If a medical care insurance program which 
is otherwise qualified under the provisions of 
this section offers protection for individuals 
under age 65 as well as those 65 and over, 
such program shall be considered a quali- 
fled medical care insurance program for the 
aged’ for purposes of this section but only 
with respect to beneficiaries who are 65 years 
of age or over. 

“(b) DEFINITION oF CARRIER.—'Carrier’ 
means a voluntary association, corporation, 
partnership, or other nongovernmental or- 
ganization which lawfully offers a health 
benefits plan. 

“(c) ALLOWANCE or Creprr.—There shall 
be allowed to an individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the premiums paid during the 
taxable year by such individual under one or 
more qualified medical care insurance pro- 
grams for the aged (as defined in subsection 
(a)), to the extent that the aggregate of 
such premiums does not exceed $150 for 
any one person covered by such program or 
programs, plus 

(d) INDIVIDUALS ELIGIBLE FOR CREDIT.— 
The credit under subsection (c) shall be al- 
lowable to a taxpayer only if— 

“(1) he is the beneficiary of the medical 
care insurance program involved and is 65 
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years of age or over, and his income does not 
exceed $4,000 or $8,000 in combined income 
with his spouse in his last taxable year, or 
he files a sworn statement that for the tax- 
able year in which he applies for the credit 
his income will not exceed these limits, or 

“(2) each beneficiary for whom the pre- 
miums were paid under such program is a 
person 65 years of age or over who bears 
any of the relationships to the taxpayer de- 
fined under section 152(a). 


For the purposes of this section, an individual 
shall be considered to be 65 years of age or 
over throughout any taxable year if he has 
attained such age by the close of such year. 

“(e) COVERAGE CrrtIFicates.—Each insur- 
ance carrier offering a qualified medical care 
insurance program for the aged (as defined 
in subsection (a)) shall issue, to each in- 
dividual who is covered under such program, 
a medical care coverage certificate setting 
forth the name of the insured, the amount 
of the premium, and a certification that the 
coverage meets the requirements of this Act. 
The credit provided by subsection (c) shall 
be allowed for any taxable year only if such 
certificate or a copy thereof is attached to 
the taxpayer’s return for such year. 

“(f) CREDIT IN Case OF CERTAIN EMPLOY- 
ERS. Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, if any employer 
provides protection against medical costs for 
its retired employees who are 65 years of age 
or over by purchasing coverage for such re- 
tired employees under one or more qualified 
medical care insurance programs for the 
aged, such employer shall be entitled to a 
credit against the tax imposed by this sub- 
title equal to the amount of the credit to 
which it would be entitled under subsection 
(o) (1) if it were an individual taxpayer and 
such retired employees were persons de- 
scribed in subsection (d) (2). 

“(g) INDIVIDUALS Nort DERIVING FULL BENE- 
rir From Crepir—In the case of any in- 
dividual— 

“(1) who is 65 years of age or over, 

“(2) whose tax under this subtitle for the 
taxable year will be less than $150 (as esti- 
mated in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary or his delegate), and 

“(3) who is not the beneficiary of a qual- 
ified medical care insurance program for the 
aged, 
the Secretary shall upon application by such 
individual issue to him a medical care insur- 
ance premium certificate which may be used 
by him in purchasing coverage under such a 
program and will be redeemed for cash by 
the Secretary when presented by an insur- 
ance carrier who certifies that it was ac- 
8 in payment of the premiums on such 

a program. The amount for which any cer- 
tificate will be redeemed under the preced- 
ing sentence shall be the amount of the pre- 
miums payable on the program for the year 
or $150, whichever is less, reduced by the 
amount (if any) of the individual's tax for 
such year as estimated under clause (2) of 
such sentence and further adjusted (unless 
such an adjustment would be inequitable or 
impose undue hardship) to take account of 
any amounts by which benefits made avail- 
able to such individual under this subsection 
in previous years were greater or less than 
they would have been if the estimate under 
such clause (2) for such years had been cor- 
rect. No certificate under this subsection 
shall be issued to any individual for any 
taxable year unless he furnishes the Sec- 
retary with satisfactory proof of his com- 
pliance with clauses (1), (2), and (3) of the 
first sentence. 

“(h) Creprr Nor To Cause REFUND OF 
Tax.—The credit allowed by this section shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year, reduced 
by the sum of the credits allowable under 
sections 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 
34 (relating to credit for dividends received 
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by individuals), 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), and 37 (relating to retire- 
ment income). 

“(i) RecunaTions.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations (in- 
cluding regulations providing for the appli- 
cation of this section in the case of joint 
returns) as may be necessary or appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 38. Overpayments of tax.“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 38. Costs of medical care for the aged. 
“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 4. Section 213 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to deduction for medi- 
cal, dental, etc. expenses) is amended by 
adding at the.end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) EXCLUSION or AMOUNTS ALLOWED AS 
Creprt.—Any expense allowed as a credit un- 
der section 38 shall not be treated as an ex- 
pense paid for medical care for purposes of 
this section.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR GEORGE 
DOCKING, OF KANSAS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives this afternoon in order to extend 
my deepest sympathy, and that of all 
my family and of my district, to the 
widow and sons and loved ones of George 
8 who died unexpectedly on yes- 


W Docking was twice Governor of 
the great State of Kansas. He was the 
only Democrat ever to have been re- 
elected Governor of our State. When he 
died yesterday, untimely and at the in- 
appropriate age of 59, he was serving 
with distinction as Director of the Ex- 
port-Import here in Washington, hav- 
ing been appointed to that post by the 
late President Kennedy and confirmed 
by the Senate of the United States. 

I have known George Docking all my 
life. I have known Mrs. Docking and his 
two wonderful sons, Robert and George, 
just as long. The Docking family were 
long prominent in my hometown, Law- 
rence; his sons and I went to school to- 
gether from grade school through the 
University of Kansas. They are all won- 
derful persons. Our hearts go out to 
them in this hour of their grief. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE], who shared many 
mutual friends with the late Governor 
Docking, joins with me in this expres- 
sion of sympathy. 

I include an article on Governor Dock- 
ing from today’s Washington Daily 
News: 

DIRECTOR oF Export-Import BANK: GEORGE 
DOCKING, ONETIME GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 
George , of 4201 Cathedral Avenue 

NW., a Director of the Export-Import Bank, 
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and 35th Governor of Kansas, died last night 
in Kansas City, Kans. 
He had earlier undergone abdominal sur- 


gery. 

A hospital spokesman said Mr. 
died of respiratory complications stemming 
from emphysema, a disease that fills the 
lungs with fluid. 

Mr. Docking, a Democrat, was elected 
Governor in 1956 and served two terms from 
1957 through 1959. His reelection in 1958 
marked the first time in the State’s history 
that a Democratic Governor had been re- 
turned to office after his initial term. 

He sought an unprecedented third term in 
1960 but was defeated by Gov. John Ander- 
son, a Republican. The following year, Mr. 
Docking was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy to the Board of the Federal Export- 
Import Bank. 

The former Governor's wife, Mrs. Virginia 
Docking, said her husband had planned to 
return to Washington February 3 to resume 
his duties. 

Mr. Docking, who had a background in 
banking, made his first campaign for public 
Office in 1954 and won the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor over Mayor W. C. Sa- 
lome, of Wichita. But he was defeated in 
Sus gubernatorial race by Lt. Gov. Fred 

II. 

Two years later, he again won the Demo- 
cratic nomination and then went on to win 
the Governor’s chair by defeating Warren 
W. Shaw, of Topeka. Mr. Shaw had ousted 
Governor Hall in the Republican primary, but 
he lost to Mr. Docking by 115,000 votes. 

In 1958, Mr. Docking defeated Clyde M. 
Reed, Jr., of Parsons, in the gubernatorial 
battle and carried the Democrats to their 
greatest election success in the history of 
Kansas. 

Winning office along with Mr. Docking 
were a Democratic Lieutenant Governor, 
State treasurer, supreme court justice, State 
printer, and three congressmen. The Demo- 
crats also gained 14 seats in the State house 
of representatives. 

Mr. Docking was born February 23, 1904, 
in Clay Center. His father, William Docking, 
was a banker. 

In 1929, after working as a bond sales- 
man, he became cashier at the Kansas Re- 
serve State Bank at Topeka. Two years later, 
he joined the staff of the First National Bank 
in Lawrence, where his father was an execu- 
tive. He became vice president of the Law- 
rence Bank in 1937, then served as its presi- 
dent from 1942 until 1959. Later, he was 
appointed chairman of the board of the 
Union State Bank at Arkansas City. 

In addition to his wife he is survived by two 
sons, Robert, of Arkansas City, Kans., and 
George, of Kansas City, Kans. 


H.R. 9658 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced H.R. 9658, a bill to al- 
leviate certain hardships to employees in 
the administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, and for other 


purposes, 

The bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 757(a)), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
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the following: “Until a written claim of an 
employee is approved in accordance with this 
Act and the employee is in receipt of com- 
pensation by reason of such claim, his sal- 
ary, pay, or remuneration as an employee, in 
effect immediately prior to injury on which 
such claim was based, shall be paid to him 
and any amounts due the United States by 
reason of such payment of salary, pay, or 
remuneration may be withheld from his 
compensation payments in such manner as 
may be equitable to the employee and the 
United States.” 

Sec, 2. Section 8 of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
758), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “If, after a period of dis- 
ability of an employee for which compensa- 
tion is paid under this Act, such employee 
returns to duty, he shall receive annual and 
sick leave for such period, in accordance 
with the leave system applicable to him, at 
the same rate of accrual at which he would 
have received such leave in such period if 
the disability had not occurred.” 


Mr. Speaker, this measure would cor- 
rect inequities which now exist in the 
Federal compensation program whereby 
an employee is obliged to remain with- 
out salary or compensation between the 
time his claim is submitted and the time 
he receives payment—often over a long 
period. 

This delay, whether necessary or un- 
necessary, results in undue hardship on 
the employee. He is unable to meet his 
normal obligations and commitments for 
himself and his family, such as home 
rental or mortgage payments, utilities, to 
say nothing of the essentials of life such 
as food and medication. 

The legislation I have introduced pro- 
vides that until a written claim of an 
employee is approved and the employee 
is in receipt of compensation, his salary 
or remuneration in effect immediately 
prior to injury shall be paid to him. Any 
amounts due the United States by reason 
of such payment of salary, may be with- 
held from his compensation payments in 
an equitable manner. 

The law now provides that any regular 
employee who goes on the rolls of the 
Bureau of Employees Compensation be- 
cause of duty-incurred injuries, is de- 
prived of the right to earn annual or sick 
leave for those periods which exceed any 
aggregate of 80 hours of leave without 


pay. 

My bill will amend present law and also 
provide that when a disabled employee 
returns to duty, he shall be credited with 
the usual annual and sick leave accrual 
for that period of disability as he would 
have had the disability not occurred. 

I sincerely hope that this measure will 
receive the support of my colleagues and 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor will grant it early and favorable 
consideration. 


THE KENNEDY TRAGEDY 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, with 
the unanimous consent of the member- 
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ship of this House, I would like to intro- 
duce for the Recorp a copy of a letter 
I am sending to the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The letter is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 

Hon, EARL WARREN, 

Chairman, President’s Commission on the 
Assassination of President Kennedy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Justice Warren: In light of recent 
developments I have become decidedly more 
sensitive to the hate literature that is widely 
distributed. 

Of particular interest is the publication 
“On Target” dated March 15, 1963, published 
by the organization known as the Minute- 
men. A reading of this publication indicates 
that the Minutemen heartily endorse the use 
of a variety of weapons, from pistols to poison 
to target rifles, in the pursuit of their goals, 
and it suggests that the occasion for the em- 
ployment of one or more of them is quite 
near. Thus, the publication states: 

“Traitors beware. Even now the cross- 
hairs are on the back of your necks.” 

It is of singular interest to me that in this 
same publication my name appears along 
with 19 other Congressmen in a black- 
bordered box with the words “In Memoriam” 
at the top of the list. But, it should also be 
of interest to your Commission that the 
Minutemen claim to be an organization of 
armed guerrilla bands preparing for what 
they say is the imminent Soviet takeover of 
the United States, that they encourage the 
widespread possession of firearms, and that 
the “crosshairs” statement quoted above is 
gruesomely reminiscent of the assassination 
itself. 

I am therefore enclosing a copy of “On 
Target” for your examination and use, and I 
respectfully request that all possibilities of 
a relationship between the Minutemen and 
the tragedy of November 22, 1963, be ex- 
plored. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ. 


SUPPORT OF BUDGET 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the budget transmitted to the 
Congress today by President Johnson. 
Iam sure that my reaction will be shared 
by the great majority of the American 
people. For seldom has a President pro- 
posed a budget so completely and ob- 
viously responsive to the Nation’s needs 
and desires. 

I have followed carefully, as I am sure 
we all have, the President’s strenuous 
efforts to effect every possible saving of 
money and manpower through concen- 
tration of effort upon programs of the 
highest national urgency, through devel- 
opment and institution of simpler and 
more efficient procedures, and through 
more effective management and man- 
power utilization. Like many others, I 
was surprised and pleased to hear him 
announce in his state of the Union ad- 
dress that these and other measures 
would allow him to hold expenditures in 
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fiscal 1965 to $97.9 billion. Even then, 
however, I confess to some anxiety con- 
cerning the reality of that estimate; I 
wanted to see the specifics which com- 
posed it. 

I think that most of us can now agree 
that the budget certainly contains the 
proof of the pudding. In clear and un- 
mistakable terms, it lays out a com- 
prehensive and progressive program to 
respond to the foreign and domestic 
challenges we face while holding to a 
strict minimum the amount of money 
and the number of people required to 
conduct the public business. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this more evident 
than in the President’s recommendations 
concerning foreign assistance programs. 
Many of us here and in the other body 
have expressed deep concern with these 
programs in recent years. We have 
watched the appropriation process with 
regard to them degenerate into a game 
in which the national interest could only 
be the loser. We have been frustrated 
by the vagueness with which parts of 
the request have been justified. We 
have been dismayed at the problems 
which have plagued the administration 
of these new and highly complex activi- 
ties. Most of us have been sustained 
in our support for these programs prin- 
cipally by a deep and abiding conviction 
that both our concern for national secu- 
rity and our sense of morality require 
us to help those less developed nations 
which are willing to help themselves. 

With his usual straightforwardness, 
the President has proposed in his budget 
a comprehensive approach to these prob- 
lems designed to get at the roots of our 
misgivings. First, he has reduced his re- 
quest for support of the economic assist- 
ance programs of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to $2.4 billion, 
more than $1 billion below the amount 
requested in the 1964 budget. Second, 
he has indicated his intention to return 
to the Congress for more funds if con- 
tingencies develop which require them. 
Third, he has launched a far-reaching 
effort to reassess and improve AID pro- 
grams and AID management, an effort 
which the budget states will allow a 5- 
percent reduction in Agency employment 
by the end of 1965. Fourth, he has re- 
quested the funds necessary to support 
an expanded Peace Corps, and to con- 
tinue the high level of operations of the 
Export-Import Bank and the food-for- 
peace program. 

What do these proposals signify? They 
mean that the President refuses to get 
involved in the time-honored ritual of 
pad and be cut through which these pro- 
grams have been handled of late. They 
mean that he has decided to base his re- 
quest for funds upon commitments made 
or foreseeable on the basis of the strict- 
est criteria of self-help and national in- 
terest, with the understanding that if 
new opportunities or emergencies devel- 
op, he will not hesitate to increase that 
request. They mean that he is deter- 
mined to bring the best minds available 
to bear on the problems of program con- 
tent and administration. In short, they 
are the steps he believes necessary to re- 
store congressional deliberation and ac- 
tion on foreign aid to a meaningful and 
responsible process, to investigate and 
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correct the problems identified by Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, and to make 
the administration of assistance pro- 
grams as efficient and cost conscious as 
that of any other program. 

Most important, perhaps, is the chal- 
lenge to the Congress which this ap- 
proach represents. Whatever the justi- 
fication of our complaints in the past, 
President Johnson has placed the issue 
squarely in the hands of the Congress in 
1965. His proposals assume that the 
Congress will act with the same responsi- 
bility he has shown. It is this theme 
which perhaps best characterizes the 
budget as a whole, and it is in this spirit 
that we must act upon it. 


OKLAHOMA INDUSTRIAL LEADER 
IS MOURNED AT MUSKOGEE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Rercorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Muskogee and the State of 
Oklahoma were saddened during the 
past week by the death of Carl G. Krep- 
per. 

A resident of Muskogee since 1924, 
Carl Krepper became vice president of 
the Muskogee Iron Works in 1928 and 
advanced to the presidency of this out- 
standing company in 1951. He held the 
post of president until his death, at the 
age of 69, on January 12. 

In his lifetime, Mr. Krepper was not 
only an astute businessman and indus- 
trial leader, he was also a civic builder 
who participated actively in community 
development, having served as president 
of the Muskogee Chamber of Commerce, 
the Muskogee Rotary Club, and in many 
other posts of responsibility and leader- 
ship. 

An active Mason and Shriner, he was 
a past potentate of the Bedouin Temple 
of the Shrine, and a director of the 
Muskogee Court of the Royal Order of 
Jesters. 

He had been a director of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. in Muskogee 
since 1949, and had served as president 
of the Oklahoma Fabricators Associa- 
tion. 

A large man in size, Carl Krepper was 
also a large man in heart and in spirit, 
and gave his strong support to many 
worthwhile projects and community un- 
dertakings. 

It was typical of his outlook that his 
family requested friends, in lieu of flow- 
ers, to give memorials to the Retina 
Foundation or the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind. ; 

The deep sympathy of many Okla- 
homans is extended to the Krepper fam- 
ily. 


RECORD OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS IN THE 88TH CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Buck.tey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include charts and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following summary of public works leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Public Works during the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee had 369 bills referred 
to it during the first session. These dealt 
with such subjects as navigation im- 
provements, flood control, beach erosion, 
water pollution, highways, bridges, pub- 
lic buildings, land conveyances, water 
supplies, and public works acceleration. 

The committee adopted 77 river and 
harbor, beach erosion, flood control, and 
watershed resolutions proposed by in- 
dividual Members of Congress, which re- 
quire only committee action. The civil 
works resolutions authorized review sur- 
vey studies by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, that will ul- 
timately result in the submission of proj- 
ect reports to Congress if the projects are 
found feasible and are approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors and the Chief of Engineers. The 
watershed resolutions were approved 
pursuant to the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act—Public Law 
566, 83d Congress, as amended—which 
requires watershed projects having more 
than 4,000 acre-feet of total capacity to 
be approved by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

The committee approved 213 public 
building projects under the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959. These included Federal 
office buildings, courthouses, post offices, 
customhouses, and border facilities 
throughout the Nation. While most of 
these were for new construction, some 
of them represent repair and remodeling 
of existing structures. 

One of the most important measures 
acted upon by the committee in this 
session was the bill authorizing addi- 
tional appropriations for the prosecution 
of comprehensive plans for certain river 
basins, now Public Law 88-253. Funds 
are provided for the fiscal years 1964 and 
1965 for 11 river basins, totaling 8700 
million, as follows: First, West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River Basin, $2 mil- 
lion; second, central and southern Flor- 
ida, $21 million; third, Brazos River 
Basin, $30 million; fourth, Arkansas 
River Basin, $157 million; fifth, White 
River Basin, $8 million; sixth, Missouri 
River Basin, $80 million; seventh, Ohio 
River Basin, $150 million; eighth, Upper 
Mississippi River Basin, $11 million; 
ninth, Los Angeles-San Gabriel River 
Basins, $30 million; tenth, Columbia 
River Basin, $195 million; and, eleventh, 
and for reclamation projects to be un- 
dertaken in the Missouri River Basin by 
the Secretary of the Interior, $16 million. 
This act also authorizes the construction 
or modification of 5 individual projects, 
as follows: First, Cape Fear River Basin 
at an estimated cost of $25,143,000; sec- 
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ond, approves the general plan for the 
comprehensive development of the Flint 
River Basin, Ga., as set forth in House 
Document No. 567, 87th Congress, and 
authorizes the construction of the Spew- 
rell Bluff Reservoir on the Flint River 
at an estimated cost of $63,200,000; 
third, Waurike Dam and Reservoir on 
Beaver Creek, Okla., at an estimated cost 
of $25,100,000; fourth, modifies the proj- 
ect for the Dardanelle lock and dam, 
Arkansas River, Ark., to provide that 
the United States shall assume the full 
cost of constructing the sewage outfall 
system for the city of Russellville at an 
estimated cost of $404,000; and, fifth, 
modifies the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin to include such 
bank protection and rectification works 
at or below the Garrison Reservoir as in 
the discretion of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of the Army may be 
found necessary, at an estimated cost of 
$3 million. 

A joint resolution renaming the Na- 
tional Cultural Center as the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
has passed the Congress and is expected 
to be enacted into law within a few days. 
This joint resolution makes the follow- 
ing changes in the basic legislation cre- 
ating the National Cultural Center: 

First. The requirement of existing law 
that the Board of Trustees submit to the 
Smithsonian Institution an annual re- 
port of its operations, including a de- 
tailed statement of all moneys received 
and disbursed by it, is amended to re- 
quire that this report be also furnished 
to the Congress. 

Second. The Board is given a specific 
directive to provide within the Center a 
suitable memorial in honor of the late 
President and is required to transmit to 
Congress a detailed report of any me- 
morial which it proposes to provide. 
This memorial cannot be created until 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution shall have approved it. 

Third. Appropriations are authorized 
which in the aggregate will equal gifts, 
bequests, and devises held by the Board. 
These appropriations are to match on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis private contribu- 
tions, and Federal expenditures for this 
purpose are limited to $15,500,000. 

Fourth. The Board is granted author- 
ity to issue revenue bonds to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury payable from rev- 
enues accruing to the Board, for the pur- 
pose of financing parking facilities. The 
total face value of such bonds shall not 
exceed $15,400,000. 

Fifth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States any gift which he finds has 
been contributed in honor of or in mem- 
ory of the late President Kennedy. Con- 
ditional gifts to the United States, that 
is, gifts which specify the purpose to 
which they are to be put, cannot be ac- 
cepted without authority from the Con- 
gress. 

Sixth. The resolution provides that 
this Center shall be the sole national 
monument to the late President within 
the city of Washington and its environs. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Amend- 
ments Act of 1963 was enacted into law 
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during this session and makes the fol- 
lowing changes in existing law: 

First. Provides that Interstate System 
projects shall be built to standards ade- 
quate to enable such projects to accom- 
modate the types and volumes of traffic 
anticipated for the 20-year period com- 
mencing on the date of approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce of the plans, 
specifications, and estimates, rather 
than being tied to the 1975 design date 
which has been stipulated by law since 
1956. 

Second. Revises the schedule of Inter- 
state System cost estimates to provide 
for the submission of new cost estimates 
in January 1965, 1968, and 1969. The 
1965 cost estimate, if approved by Con- 
gress, will be used as the basis for Inter- 
state apportionments to be made in 1965, 
1966, and 1967 for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969, respectively. The 1968 and 
1969 cost estimates, if approved by Con- 
gress, will be used as the basis for inter- 
state apportionments for the fiscal years 
1970 and 1971, respectively. 

Third. Extends until July 1, 1965, the 
deadline for States to qualify for the 
bonus of one-half of 1 percent of a State’s 
interstate apportionment offered by the 
Federal Government for meeting the 
Federal standards for the control of out- 
door advertising along interstate right- 
of-way. 

Fourth. Eliminates a special provision 
of existing law concerning the apportion- 
ment of urban highway funds in Ver- 
mont and Connecticut which has been 
in effect since 1944 and now appears ob- 
solete. 

Fifth. Clarifies existing law to make it 
plain that Federal-aid research and 
planning funds may be used for develop- 
ment as well as pure research. The in- 
tent is to stimulate the States to greater 
initiative and a more active role in the 
area of development. 

Sixth. Raises the limitation on Fed- 
eral-aid participation in construction 
engineering costs on ABC projects from 
10 to 15 percent, to alleviate difficulties 
encountered in some of the Western 
States where construction costs on rela- 
tively small, isolated projects have fre- 
quently exceeded the present 10-percent 
limitation. 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

The Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Program conducted 
public hearings on April 30, May 1, 2, 7, 
8, 9, 14, 15, and 16, 1963, following an 
intensive investigation of highway con- 
struction practices in the State of Ari- 
zona. Printed copies of the testimony 
are available under the designation of 
“Committee Document No. 88-4.“ 

The hearings involved four contracts 
in 1961 and 1962 to bring a 32-mile 
stretch of U.S. Route 80, between Mo- 
hawk and Sentinel in Arizona, up to In- 
terstate System standards at a cost of 
$4,293,694. Because of the ratio of pub- 
lic lands to the total land area in the 
State the Federal contribution to Inter- 
state System cost in Arizona is 94.4 per- 
cent instead of the customary 90 percent. 

Although the subcommittee’s disclo- 
sures of woeful inadequacy of controls 
over construction in Oklahoma—House 
Report No. 364, 87th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion—and New Mexico—House Report 
No. 1819, 87th Congress, 2d session— 
were a matter of record and had been 
well publicized by the time the Arizona 
projects were underway, that State ob- 
viously had done little to insure proper 
controls over its own construction. 

In many respects conditions in Ari- 
zona on these four projects were found 
to be even worse than they were in Okla- 
homa and New Mexico and the opera- 
tional deficiencies followed the same 
general pattern. 

The testimony placed in the record in 
the Arizona case will be summarized in 
the subcommittee’s eighth interim re- 
sky which is presently under prepara- 

on. 

Also under preparation is the subcom- 
mittee's seventh interim report on the 
investigation of right-of-way practices 
in West Virginia. 

The subcommittee’s sixth interim re- 
port on “Right-of-Way Acquisition 
Practices in the State of Massachusetts” 
was filed July 30, 1963—House Report 
No. 617. 

SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON REAL PROPERTY 

ACQUISITION 

The Select Subcommittee on Real 

Property Acquisition was created, by 
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resolution adopted by the committee, on 
August 24, 1961, to make a bipartisan, 
comprehensive study of the question 
whether owners and occupants of prop- 
erty affected by Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs are fairly and equally 
compensated and otherwise receive fair 
treatment under present laws and 
agency practices, considering the value 
of their property, the expenses they in- 
cur in relocating their homes, farms, 
and businesses, and the interests of the 
general taxpayer. 

During the year 1963, the subcommit- 
tee conducted a number of public hear- 
ings, two in Tennessee and three in Cali- 
fornia, to enable interested persons to 
express their views, and to illustrate the 
more significant problem areas. Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Army Engineers, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Navy De- 
partment, National Park Service, Forest 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
California Division of Highways ap- 
peared before the subcommittee. Tes- 
timony was received from approximately 
100 public witnesses, including property 
owners, tenants, local officials, lawyers, 
appraisers, and others. 

The committee is confident that these 
efforts will provide a solid foundation for 
an objective and reasoned report, with 
sound recommendations and legislative 
proposals, as appropriate. 

SUBCOMMITTEE AND STAFF WORK 


I have had splendid cooperation and 
invaluable aid from all committee mem- 
bers. I am grateful to Representatives 
GEORGE H. FALLON, CLIFFORD Davis, JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, ROBERT E. JONES, and JOHN C. 
KLUCZYNSKI, who served so ably as sub- 
committee chairmen. I am indebted to 
Representative JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
ranking minority committee member, 
who has always been most cooperative 
and helpful. The committee is fortu- 
nate in having an efficient, hard-working 
staff of experienced persons, and I com- 
mend them for innumerable tasks well 
done. 

SUMMARY 

Following is a summary of the bills 
and resolutions acted upon by the com- 
mittee in the first session: 


approved 
No. 
56 | H. R. 
62 H. J. Res. 
90S. 850. 
97S. 130. 
98S. 131 
100 S. 1652 
102 | S. 874 
H. Con. 
117 | H.R. 
118 | H.R, 
121 | H.R, 
12 | H.R. 
123 | H.R. 
140 | H.R, 
142 S. 483. 
144 | 8. 1936 
157 | H.R, 71 
172 S. 1523 
181 | H.R. 
223 | H.R. 
253 | H.R. 


Designate McGee 

Defining rights of States and local interests in certain federall 

Change name of Memphis lock and dam, Tombigbee River, 

...--.-| Authorizing State of Rhode Island or its instrumentality to ‘maintain, repair, and operate Mount Hope Bay Bridge. 
Federal-Aid se way Amendments Act of 1963, 

Abolish Beach Er 

Mississippi River at Muscatine, Iowa, permit use of certain property for panye en purposes. 

III., eonvey certain real property to Waukegan Port D 5 


Waukegan Harbor, 
Additional monetary authorizations for certain river basin plans (1964-65) 


Title 


1 Reservoir, Missouri R 
Bend Reservoir, Missouri River, 8 


iver, 


bak oo 


dam and reservoir on Bon 
Barboursville, W. Va., bank protection works, 


osion Board and reassign functions. 


Dak. =) = Francis C: 
enter Act, amend 5 8 termination aise aaa. 3 Board of Trustees, 


Oifictals, Soth manip ofeach 

Designa oines River, Iowa, as Red Rock Dam and Lake Red Rock. 
.| Air-conditioning equipment in Government-owned or leased buildings in the District of Columbia. 
Guyandot River at 
Rend Lake, Nl., modify flood control project. 
Bend Dam and Reservoir, Angelina River, Tex., as Sam Rayburn Dam and Reservoir. 
constructed water reservoirs 
la., to Aliceville lock and dam 


88 Bear Creek Dam, Lehigh River, Pa., as the Francis E. Walter Dam. 

-| Designate Short Mountain lock and dam and reservoir, Oklahoma, as the Robert S. Kerr lock and dam and reservoir. 
Change name of Bruces — 50 Dam and Reservoir, North on of the Clearwater 2 —5 Idaho, to Dworshak Dam. 
Change name of Fort Rand 
Change name of B 
National Cultural 
Additional facilities for Bureau of — at 

American a of State Hi 


31 Supersedes H.R. 6016, passed by House June 24, 1963, and by the Senate, with amendments, July 30, 1963—no further action. 
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Bill reported by the committee in Ist session (passed House and Senate in 2d session, and awaiting Presidential approval) 


Bill No. 


Dee. 17, 1963 


H.J. Res. 871 (S. J. Res. 136) 


Title 


Rename National Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy Center ſor the Performing Arts. 


Bills passed by the House and pending in Senate committee 


Bill No. | Passed House 


H.R. 7638!| July 24,1963 | Additional e orisati for Los Angeles-San 
Gabriel River 8 
H. R. 5478 | Aug. 5, 1963 Authorize flood control survey of Frio River, vicinity of 


ree Rivers, Tex. 
H. R. 6923 ee 
H.R. 1136 | Aug. 19,1963 | Red Rock ir, Des 


sate owners of improvements on railroad 


Title 


Authorize flood control survey of Cedar Bayou, Tex, 
Reservo: Moines River, elch compen- 


Bill No. 


H. R. 7221 |... ee 
H.R. 7332 | Dec. 19, 1963 


H.R, 8883 . do 
t-of-way. 


Passed House 


Title 


H.R, 5160 | Aug. 19,1963 | Milford Dam and Reservoir, Republican River, Kans., 


compensate owners of improvements on railroad, 

Four River Basins, Fla., modify pojes 

Puppene compact between New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania concerning the Delaware River Port — 

Authorize Secretary of Commerce to study future 

of Federal-aid highway systems, 


1 Incorporated in Public Law 88-253. 


Bills approved by Senate and reported by House committee 


Bill No. | Reported from 
committee 


Supreme Court 
Oct. 15, 1963 


PROGRAMS TO REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a publication from the 
Conference on Economic Progress which 
I bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House because of its timeliness 
and sagacity. The report is entitled 
“Two Top-Priority Programs To Reduce 
Unemployment.” The study was di- 
rected by Leon H. Keyserling and re- 
flects the incisiveness and provocative- 
ness for which he is renowned. 

The report begins with an analysis of 
the shocking rate of unemployment over 
the last several years. It continues with 
an examination of failure of private en- 
terprise and government to alleviate the 
problem. 

The main default on the private enter- 
prise side, it is asserted, “has been fail- 
ure to maintain a satisfactory balance 
between the flow of funds into invest- 
ment in the plant and equipment which 
add to our productive capabilities, and 
the flow of funds which add to the abil- 
ity of consumers to buy enough to keep 
the plants fully running and the man- 
power fully employed.” 

The report adds: 

Adjustments within the structure of 
private enterprise cannot do the whole ex- 
pansionary job. A large proportion of the 
structure of total demand must be redirected 
to those types of goods and services which 
require new admixtures of private and pub- 
lic spending, with heavy accent upon in- 
creased Federal spending * * * only this in- 
creased public spending can meet some of 
* top priorities of our unmet national 
pat . 


Title 


July 18,1963 | Acquisition of certain property as an addition to grounds 
7 oL U.S Banding. “a 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway, provide for study 
of waterway deicing systems. 


Bill No, | Reported from 
committee 
H.R, 6289.| Oct. 


The study focuses upon accelerated 
housing and urban renewal, as the larg- 
est single opportunity to direct increased 
Federal spending toward solution of the 
basic problems. 

The two recommended programs are, 
therefore, first, to lift wage rates to ex- 
pand consumption and to catch up with 
productivity gains, and second, to launch 
a much larger housing program to help 
counteract the elimination of jobs caused 
by technology and automation. 

Whether we agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Conference on 
Economic Progress and the always con- 
troversial Leon Keyserling is unimpor- 
tant at present. What is vital, is that we 
consider all reputable advice regarding 
the soluble, but unsolved, problem of 
chronic and acute unemployment. 

The publication can be secured from 
the Conference on Economic Progress, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. I heartily recommend read- 
ing it in its entirety and particularly 
stress the utility of the data and charts 
which are presented in a most effective 
manner. The summary and theme 
follow: 

BOTH PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ACTION ARE NEEDED 
To RESTORE FULL EMPLOYMENT 
WE ARE MOVING BACKWARD ON THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 

Unemployment during the first 11 months 
of 1963, m as a percent of those able 
and willing to work, was almost twice as high 
as in 1953. Despite an economic recovery 
now said to be one of the longest on record, 
unemployment during the first 11 months of 
1963 and in November 1963 was higher than 
during the corresponding periods of 1962. 
The true level of unemployment is now about 
7 million. About 3% million, equating with 
full-time unemployment as officially report- 
ed of about 2 million, would be consistent 
with the prime national objective of maxi- 
mum employment under the Employment Act 
of 1946. This true level of unemployment 
includes full-time unemployment, the full- 
time equivalent of part-time unemployment, 
and unemployment of those not counted as 


Bills reported by the committee 


Title 


1, 1963 | Chicago Skyway (Calumet Skyway toll bridge), operate 
as a freeway. 
H.R. 7351.| Dec. 19,1963 | Amend Public Works Acceleration Act to increase au- 


thorization for appropriations. 


such because the shortage of jobs has dis- 
couraged their looking for work. 

Unemployment is not an insoluble prob- 
lem. It can be cured, and cured only, by 
bringing total demand for ultimate goods 
and services into line with our increasing 
ability to produce them under the new 
technology and automation. Under the 
American system of responsible free enter- 
prise and responsible free government, this 
is a task for both. But we are neglecting 
both aspects of this task, and failing to rec- 
ognize the inescapable relationship between 
the two. 

Private enterprise, instead of initiating the 
steps which it can and should take, is walt- 
ing to see what the Government will do. 

The Government is permitting an economy 
drive to snowball to such an extent that our 
native concern about the unemployed, the 
poor, and the deprived may become frozen 
in an icy indifference. 


THE TROUBLE WITHIN THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AREA 


The main default on the private enterprise 
side has been failure to maintain a satis- 
factory balance between the flow of funds 
into investment in the plant and equipment 
which add to our productive capabilities, and 
the flow of funds which add to the ability 
of consumers to buy enough to keep the 
plants fully running and the manpower 
fully employed. This explains how each 
short period of sharp economic upturn has 
been converted into stagnation, and how 
each stagnation prior to the current one has 
been converted into recession. During the 
current stagnation since fourth quarter 1961, 
our average annual growth rate has been less 
than 4 percent, or less than half that re- 
quired for at least 2 years to lift us from 
where we are now to maximum employment 
and production. And during this current 
stagnation, profits have soared to higher 
levels than investors can use; investment in 
plant and equipment has once again ex- 
panded faster than demand for ultimate 
goods and services; and consumer purchas- 
ing power has continued to lag seriously. 

THE CENTRAL IMPORTANCE OF THE WAGE 

DEFICIENCIES 


For 1963 estimated as a whole, a consumer 
spending deficiency of about $59 billion has 
been more than three-quarters of the total 
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national production gap of $76.5 billion. 


Meanwhile, a $56.4 billion deficiency in 
wages and salaries has been more than three- 
quarters of the total personal income defi- 
ciency of $72.9 billion which explains the in- 
adequate consumer spending. 

The chronically growing wage deficiency 
results largely because the hourly wage rates 
of those employed have lagged far behind 
productivity gains or increased output per 
man-hour worked. Until the huge shortage 
in purchasing power resulting from this is 
remedied, adequate reduction of unemploy- 
ment remains impossible. During the most 
recent 5-year period 1957-62, while produc- 
tivity in the whole private nonfarm economy 
Tose at an average annual rate of 2.7 per- 
cent, real hourly earnings rose at an average 
annual rate of only 2.1 percent. In manu- 
facturing, while productivity rose at an av- 
erage annual rate of 3.4 percent, real hourly 
earnings rose at an average annual rate of 
only 1.8 percent. These vast disparities are 
augmenting even now. 

The largest single step toward economic 
restoration needs to take the form of in- 
creases in hourly wage rates, to catch up with 
productivity gains and to reflect the accel- 
erating rate of productivity gains under the 
new technology and automation. Starting 
with 1963 as a base, wages and salaries need 
to rise (through rate increases and reemploy- 
ment) by about $72 billion by 1966, and by 
$160 million by 1970. 


THE ROLE OF THE SHORTER WORKWEEK 


Hourly wage rates can be lifted either by 
maintaining the current length of the stand- 
ard workweek and increasing weekly take- 
home pay, or by shortening the length of 
the standard workweek to 35 hours or there- 
about while maintaining weekly take-home 
pay. Neither of these alternatives would be 
inflationary in terms of the increased de- 
mand for goods and services which they 
would generate, in view of the immense 
shortage of such demand now and in the 
foreseeable future. Neither of these alterna- 
tives should be set aside on the ground that 
it would force up prices. Profit margins are 
now too high, and a better balance between 
funds available for investment and funds 
available for consumption would expedite 
economic growth, reduce idle manpower and 
plant, and enhance aggregate profits and in- 
vestment in the long run. And in view of 
the fact that no dent in unemployment with 
the current standard workweek is foreseeable 
under private and economic policies now un- 
der active consideration, a shorter workweek 
appears manifestly desirable, 


THE URGENT NEED FOR LARGE INCREASES IN 
PUBLIC SPENDING 


But adjustments within the structure of 
private enterprise cannot do the whole ex- 
pansionary job. First, the size of the job is 
too big and the need for speed too urgent. 
Second, the rates of technological advance 
and automation in various industrial sectors 
and in agriculture are moving so much faster 
than any feasible expansion of consumer 
needs and wants in these areas that it will be 
impossible to restore maximum employment 
by increases in purchasing power directed 
solely at goods and services produced in these 
areas. A large proportion of the structure of 
total demand must be redirected to those 
types of goods and services which require 
new admixtures of private and public spend- 
ing, with heavy accent upon increased Fed- 
eral spending. Third, only this increased 
public spending can meet some of the top 
priorities of our unmet national needs. 
These include, others, rehousing of 
slum dwellers and renewal of our urban 
areas; enlargement of educational and health 
and recreational facilities and services; im- 
provements in mass transportation; and ex- 
pansion of resource development and con- 
ventional types of public works. 
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TAX REDUCTION ALONE IS A FRAIL WEAPON 


The amounts in the now-pending tax re- 
duction bill and the timing of their applica- 
tion can carry at best only a small part of the 
restorative burden. The types of demand re- 
sulting from tax reduction will be too largely 
directed to areas where the rate of technolog- 
ical advance and automation, for reasons 
stated just above, will not permit very large 
or fast additions to employment. Nor is tax 
reduction very helpful in meeting the top 
priorities of our domestic public needs. In 
addition, changes in the tax bill are needed 
to redirect much more of its benefits to 
middle- and low-income consumers in order 
to achieve larger stimulative effects, The 
mounting pressures to hold the line on Fed- 
eral public spending in exchange for tax re- 
duction is a very bad bargain on all scores. 
PROPOSED INCREASES IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

The Federal budget needs to play its part 
in helping (a) to attain an adequate volume 
of total economic expansion, (b) to bring 
about the needed changes in the structure 
of demand responsive to the new technology 
and automation, and (c) to reverse the pro- 
gressive starvation of essential domestic 
programs. This study proposes that the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1965 (as presented 
in January 1964) be $8 to $8.5 billion higher 
than the original budget for fiscal 1964, or 
about $107 billion, with $3.5 to $4 billion 
of the increase allocated to domestic pro- 
grams. 

A GREAT NEW HOUSING EFFORT: PRIME RE- 
SPONSE TO TECHNOLOGY AND AUTOMATION 
This study concentrates upon greatly ac- 

celerated housing and urban renewal, as the 
largest single opportunity to direct increased 
Federal spending toward solution of the 
basic problems defined just above. The pro- 
posal is designed to activate maximum in- 
creases in private employment and private 
investment for every dollar of increased 
public spending, and through resulting in- 
creases in tax revenues to combine these 
needed increases in Federal spending with an 
optimum long-range program to reduce 
greatly and ultimately to eliminate the Fed- 
eral deficit. 

For 1963, new nonfarm housing starts are 
estimated at 1.6 million. But practically all 
of this serves middle- and high-income 
groups, and so it has been in years gone by. 
This recurrently saturates the market. It 
leads to the extraordinary instability of 
housing starts which contributes to general 
economic instability. It furnishes inade- 
quate expansion of employment opportu- 
nity. It makes only picayune progress 
toward helping the one-fifth of the Nation 
who are still ill housed. 

Therefore, this study proposes a new long- 
range housing effort, very large in size and 
scope, starting at once and running through 
1970. The program is pointed toward 2 mil- 
lion new nonfarm housing starts in 1966, and 
2.2 million in 1970, divided as follows: (1) 
about 1.2 million units in 1966 and in 1970 of 
conventionally financed private housing for 
middle- and high-income families; (2) about 
0.4 million units in 1966 and about 0.5 mil- 
lion in 1970 for lower middle income fami- 
lies. This would be privately financed 
housing, but with Federal assistance directed 
toward lower interest rates, longer amortiza- 
tion terms, and aid to land assembly and oth- 
er aspects of urban renewal; and (3) about 
0.4 million units in 1966 and about 0.5 mil- 
lion in 1970 for low-income families who now 
live in slums, with Federal subsidy assistance 
as well as State and local assistance. 


THE LOW FEDERAL COSTS IN TERMS OF THE 
BENEFITS 
The proposed program would require that 
the item in the Federal budget for housing 
and community development (urban re- 
newal) be lifted from about one-quarter of 
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a billion dollars in fiscal 1964 to $2.2 billion 
in calendar 1966 and $3.3 billion in calendar 
1970. Even with these lifts, these outlays 
would comprise less than 3 percent of the 
Federal budget in 1970 and only 0.37 percent 
of what our total national production should 
be by that year. 

Federal outlays for these purposes—$3 bil- 
lion higher in calendar 1970 than in fiscal 
1964—-would contribute powerfully to a pro- 
jected increase of almost $23 billion in private 
residential nonfarm construction in 1970, 
compared with calendar 1963. This in turn 
would contribute powerfully to a projected 
increase of about $40 billion in private in- 
vestment in total new construction. Coordi- 
nately with this, employment in contract 
construction (of which employment in resi- 
dential construction should be an increas- 
ingly large part), measured from a 1962 base, 
should and can be lifted 37.8 percent by 1966 
and 48.6 percent by 1970, contrasted with a 
lift in total civilian employment (from a 1962 
base) of 13.4 percent by 1966 and 22 percent 
by 1970. 


THE TWO BASIC PROPOSALS ARE CONSISTENT 
AND MUTUALLY REINFORCING 


The proposal (1) to expand private con- 
sumer spending by wage rate increases, and 
the proposal (2) to increase Federal out- 
lays on the ground (among others) that this 
is needed to redirect demand toward areas 
where increases in private demand are not 
likely to add nearly enough to employment 
expansion, are entirely consistent. 

Even in those areas where increases in pri- 
vate demand will not add very greatly to 
employment expansion because of the rate 
of the advancing technology and automa- 
tion, these increases in private demand will 
nonetheless help to reverse the downward 
trend in employment occurring in many of 
these areas, and indeed promote some sizable 
increases. Further, the wage increases will 
purchase goods and services which enter into 
improved living standards quite as much as 
public services. In advocating enlargement 
of the public sector, we should not go over- 
board and lose perspective. as to the essential 
nature of our economy, or as to the preva- 
lence of the private low living standards in 
our midst which are quite as shocking in 
human terms and quite as inimical to eco- 
nomic growth and full employment as the 
poverty in the public sector. Large advances 
ee needed on both the private and the public 
ront. 

Moreover, these two advances reinforce 
one another.. Better education and health 
services, when publicly financed, help peo- 
ple to become fitted for higher grades of pri- 
vate employment. Higher grades of pri- 
vate employment, and higher wages for pro- 
ductivity in the same employment, help peo- 
ple to pay the cost of improved education 
and health services, either in the form of 
private outlays or in the form of their con- 
tributions to tax revenues. In short, the 
reduction of poverty and deprivation and 
the lifting of living standards in the United 
States are one and the same problem as the 
problem of speeding up economic growth 
and achieving and maintaining maximum 
employment and production. A sufficiently 
comprehensive and effective listing of the 
programs required for either of these two 
purposes would turn out to be practically 
the same as a listing of the programs re- 
quired for the other. 

This study has been directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, with the primary assistance of 
Mary Dublin Keyserling and Philip M. Ritz. 
Martin H. Seiden and Antoinette Chautemps 
were also helpful. 


JOHNSON NOTE TO KHRUSHCHEV 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. McDowE Lt] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to applau with strong feeling the mas- 
terful challenge directed by President 
Johnson to Premier Khrushchev. The 
President’s reply to the latest in a series 
of Soviet peace overtures demonstrates 
the hardheaded commonsense required 
by our country to avoid built-in Soviet 
decoys, but to further the cause of peace 
itself. 

President Johnson put the United 
States again on record—and in no un- 
certain terms—for a peace of the free. 
The President told Premier Khrushchev 
that he was wasting time in enunciating 
vague and grandiose declarations of 
principle, and asked him to get on with 
the cause of peace through the United 
Nations and other mechanisms carefully 
devised and operating for that purpose. 
And he told him that we would never be 
interested in the type of peace that would 
condone aggression from within a na- 
tion—the fifth column terrorism and 
takeover that has become communism’s 
practice and policy under the masquerade 
of peaceful coexistence. 

I am more than pleased that President 
Johnson has brought to the world arena 
this earnest and straightforward ad- 
vancement. Our President, evidently, 
does not consider exchanges of propa- 
ganda platitudes to be the business of 
nations. It is certainly overdue that 
we cease to indulge in word games with 
the Russians, and make the true facts 
known about the search for peace, to a 
world that longs for peace. And I would 
like to note that these exchanges, long 
used as ready-made propaganda plat- 
forms by the Soviet, will serve them ill 
for that purpose if the world at large is 
provided the hard facts each time such 
spurious gesturing occurs. 

Americans should know and under- 
score for others the conditions President 
Johnson has outlined for assurance of 
the peace. 

He makes plain that working machin- 
ery is an absolute requirement; that we 
will not join in pacts and treaties ab- 
horring aggression, unless other condi- 
tions and machinery actually make such 
aggression unattainable. 

President Johnson has asserted that 
we prefer visible tensions to false de- 
tentes. We are very much aware that 
Communist brinkmanship has failed to 
cow the free world, and, instead, has 
eroded the will of those contained under 
communism. Premier Khrushchev is 
now made further aware that we will 
stand by our international commitments, 
“tension points” with the Communists 
though they may be, and that we do not 
consider abandonment of these commit- 
ments as an aid to the cause of peace, 
but the reverse. In other words, the 
President has let it be known that we 
have created a machinery for the peace 
of freedom, and that it will be dismantled 
only when better machinery for the same 
purpose is available. 

Our desire for peace rejects declara- 
tions of peace unaccompanied by the acts 
of peace. Our President has spelled out 
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some of those acts. It is for the Soviet 
now to indicate how much of their ex- 
pressed desire for peace is something 
more than propaganda and pitfall. 


EVANS AND NOVAK: A PLAN FOR 
PANAMA? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop! is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a reading of the history of the 
Panama Canal while under U.S. control 
will show that since the days of Poultney 
Bigelow in 1905 it has suffered from 
journalists who, without objective study 
of the problems involved or for reasons 
undisclosed, express views that are defi- 
nitely injurious to the United States. 
Prominent among such propagandists 
have been Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, who write regularly in the only 
morning paper of the Nation’s Capital, 
the Washington Post. 

The latest effusion from these scribes 
is their Plan for Panama,” published in 
the January 15, 1964, issue of the Post. 
Because it amounts to psychological war- 
fare against our citizens in the Canal 
Zone who bear the heavy responsibility 
for maintaining, operating, and defend- 
ing the Panama Canal and because it en- 
deavors to belittle them as “Zonians,” a 
Panamanian epithet, I would suggest 
that these two writers be invited to tes- 
tify before the cognizant committees of 
the Congress to express their criticisms 
and suggestions. 

While most of the assertions of these 
two writers as regards the canal are 
too prejudiced to have been the result 
of abysmal ignorance or stupid blunder, 
I shall comment on the more salient 
points. 

First. As to our citizens in the Canal 
Zone being a “necessary evil,” it would 
be interesting to know the names of the 
top officials in the Department of the 
Army who are alleged to have cast this 
aspersion. 

Second. As to training Panamanians 
for “top-level executive jobs and even 
the exalted post of canal pilot,” I would 
ask what top-level executive positions 
would they suggest be filled by Pana- 
manians and how many Panamanians 
have the qualifications for pilot. 

Third. Concerning rotation in canal 
assignments, this is the very disease 
from which the canal organization has 
suffered in the highest positions too long 
already. What is needed is a high degree 
of permanence among employees and 
Officials of demonstrated capacity and 
loyalty to the United States in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the canal. 

Fourth. With regard to reducing the 
present 10-mile width of the Canal Zone, 
this is a clever disguise for giving away 
the zone through a back-door method. 
What is needed is an extension of the 
Canal Zone to include the entire water- 
shed of the Chagres River Valley in order 
to safeguard the summit-level water sup- 
ply against the security of which plans 
are already being fomented by radical 
elements in Panama. What do these self- 
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constituted arbiters know about these 
and related questions so vastly important 
to the canal enterprise? Nothing—ab- 
solutely. Apparently, all they care to do 
is to downgrade and asperse loyal U.S. 
citizens who have maintained and oper- 
ated the canal not only in peace but also 


` during three of the greatest wars in 


history. 

Fifth. As to their invidious compari- 
sons between the well-manicured Ca- 
nal Zone towns with nearby slums in 
Panama, do these writers expect to solve 
this social matter by making the Canal 
Zone into slums? Would such injury to 
the Canal Zone better the lot of unfortu- 
nate slum dwellers? I think not. Cer- 
tainly the Panama Canal cannot be 
maintained and operated by the deni- 
zens and habitues of the brothels of any 
country nor by Castroites. 

Sixth. With regard to their charge 
that I am the champion of “the Zo- 
nians’ Washington lobby,” I know of no 
such lobby in Washington or elsewhere 
in the United States. If by this char- 
acterization these writers mean citizens 
who support the views that I have 
voiced on the floor of the House and 
elsewhere, I shall say that my corre- 
spondence shows that this support is 
national in scope and unanimous in sup- 
port of the President’s views that the 
United States has the “recognized obli- 
gation to operate the canal efficiently and 
securely” and that our Government in- 
tends to “honor that obligation.” Un- 
der these circumstances, I am proud to 
be the champion of patriotic North 
Americans determined to protect the in- 
terests of their country and, in fact, the 
entire world, against such contemptible 
journalistic aggressions as those that 
have been made by Novak and Evans 
and their ilk. These are the real “ugly 
Americans” in the isthmian picture by 
whom patriots will not be intimidated. 

While it has been and is the policy of 
the United States to employ a substantial 
number of Panamanians in the canal 
enterprise, it is nevertheless true that 
a grave problem is involved in prevent- 
ing communistic infiltration by revolu- 
tionary agents in the ranks of Pana- 
manians chosen for employment on the 
canal. If Panama is unable to prevent 
such bloody acts of violence as have just 
occurred and which, as Panama admits, 
have been directed by Communist lead- 
ers, how can Panama prevent infiltration 
of the rank of those who are given canal 
employment and how can the United 
States prevent it? The problems thus 
involved are of tremendously important 
character and cannot be solved by 
childish psychologists. The Panama 
Canal is one of the key agencies of 
strategy for war and peace in the entire 
world, and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

Again and again I would declare that 
if the great goal of the Communist pow- 
ers to liquidate U.S, ownership and con- 
trol of the canal is achieved, all the 
countries of Latin America, including 
Panama itself, will be taken over by 
communism. 

In order that the nature of the above- 
indicated slanderous attack may be 
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studied by cognizant committees of the 
Congress and others concerned, I quote 
the entire article. Moreover, I appeal 
to the loyal press of the Nation to delve 
deeply into the Panama Canal situation 
and, by the force of facts, reason, and 
logic, to offset the effects of such menda- 
cious propaganda. 

The indicated article follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 

15, 1964] 
A PLAN FOR PANAMA 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The only way to insure U.S. control over 
the Panama Canal without future violence 
is to strike at the real source of United States- 
Panamanian friction: the Panama Canal 
Zone and its inhabitants. 

This is the opinion of many hardheaded 
students of the Panamanian question, both 
inside and outside the Government. Yet, the 
political power of the U.S. residents of the 
zone—the Zonians—is so great that it’s ques- 
tionable if any action against them will be 
taken, now or ever. 

Of course, some concessions will be made 
to Panama. The rioting immediately re- 
sulted in additional showing of Panama’s 
flag within the Canal Zone. In the future 
(some time after the 1964 election) Panama 
may get a bigger slice of canal tolls. 

Yet, none of this will completely remove 
friction in Panama. What really angers 
rank-and-file Panamanians is the contrast 
between slum-infested Panama City and the 
well-manicured Canal Zone, which looks like 
one of the older Army bases (Fort Monroe, 
Va., for example) transplanted into the 
Central American jungle. 

The irritation is intensified by the atti- 
tude of the Zonians who faintly resemble the 
French Algerian settlers. Though many are 
second and third generation residents of the 
Zone, they hold themselves aloof from Pan- 
amanians. These are the parents of the 
high school students who provoked last 
week's disastrous flag incident. 

A good illustration of the Zonian men- 
tality is the explanation by one canal official 
for a series of guided tours down the canal 
conducted for Panamanian high school stu- 
dents last fall. “We want to show them 
just how complicated the canal is and that it 
never could be operated by Panamanians,” 
the canal official told us. 

But can the United States run the canal 
without the Zonians? 

Top officials in the Department of the 
Army, which has the responsibility for the 
canal, believe the Zonians are a necessary 
evil. But other Government officials have 
been toying with this three-part Panama 
plan: 

1. Cut back drastically on the number of 
U.S. citizens employed by the canal. This 
would require a greatly intensified training 
program to qualify Panamanians for top- 
level executive jobs and even the exalted 
post of canal pilot. 

2. The remaining canal jobs earmarked for 
U.S. citizens should be filled by rotating 
tours of duty, with Americans coming back 
and forth from the States. Perhaps the 
Army would have to take over the job. At 
any rate, the Zonians would be eliminated as 
a permanent white settler class with vested 
and emotional interests. 

8. Reduce the present 10-mile width of 
the zone. Keep only the land actually 
needed for operation of the canal and for 
US. military installations. That means that 
much of the zone, now a taunt and a tempta- 
tion to Panama, would become Panamanian. 

It must be stressed that this is not now 
US. policy. Quite probably, it never will be. 
The Zonians’ Washington lobby, championed 
in Congress by Representative DANTEL FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, is much too powerful. 
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As a less drastic alternative, enlightened 
Officials within the Army Department talk 
about using education and evolution to coax 
Zonians into a more enlightened attitude 
toward the Panamanians, 

This might happen about the same time 
that southern whites voluntarily agree to 
racial integration. In the meantime, Castro- 
Communist agents will take advantage of 
any and every disturbance, just as they did 
last week. 

Less obvious is the way friction over the 
canal plays into the hands of Panama’s rul- 
ing oligarchy, which is far more interested in 
profitable moneylending schemes than in 
the welfare of Panama’s masses. Jealousy 
toward the zone and the Zonians is exploited 
to divert the masses’ hatred away from the 
oligarchs. 

But the primary consideration for the 
United States should be the security of the 
canal. As this column reported from 
Panama last November 1, the intransigence 
of the Zonians may eventually imperil canal 
security. The warning is doubly valid today. 


HOW THE PANAMA CANAL BEGAN: 
T. R. S OWN DEFENSE OF HIS ROLE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
great public questions that I have se- 
riously studied the one with the most reg- 
ular patterns periodically repeated is that 
of interoceanic canals, particularly the 
Panama Canal. It is the understanding 
gained from such study that has enabled 
me to predict over a period of years a 
series of crises that came to pass and 
culminated in that precipitated by the 
January 9, 1964, outbreak at Panama. 
This is now a topic for world discussion, 
with Havana, Moscow, and Peiping ar- 
rayed against the United States and tell- 
ing the “big lie” throughout the world. 

One feature in the welter of propagan- 
da on our relations with Panama that has 
confused many of our thoughtful citi- 
zens, including high officials, is the ma- 
levolent vein in the press of our Nation 
designed to create a sense of guilt on the 
part of our people for a great achieve- 
ment that has made so many proud to 
be Americans. The journalists, college 
professors, and “bleeding hearts” who, in 
their readiness to undermine the legiti- 
mate vital interests of their own coun- 
try, usually evidence an ignorance of the 
isthmian question that is appalling and 
truly tragic. Moreover, many of them 
have advocated policies which, in their 
effect, are treasonous. 

To offset some of the failures of im- 
portant elements in the mass news media 
and educational institutions of the 
United States, I would invite special at- 
tention to the fact that in the early part 
of the 20th century the Nation's highest 
officials personally worked on the canal 
policy questions and did not depend on 
departmental underlings. These leaders 
included John Hay, John Bassett Moore, 
Elihu Root, William Howard Taft, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Of those eminent statesmen, it was 
President Theodore Roosevelt who, more 
than any other, bore the heaviest re- 
sponsibility, for it was his courageous 
canal policy in 1903 that led to the crea- 
tion of the Republic of Panama, the ac- 
quisition of the Canal Zone territory, and 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Moreover, he had a deep knowledge of 
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isthmian history and problems that en- 
abled him to act with confidence. 

Not withstanding the benevolent re- 
sults that accrued to the entire world 
from his canal policy, Roosevelt himself 
became the target of calumnious accusa- 
tions from certain elements in the press 
during and after leaving the Presidency. 
This caused him to defend his action at 
Panama on a number of occasions. 

Fortunately, he left a number of writ- 
ten statements on the Panama question 
that are illuminating. Among these is 
an article by him published as an edi- 
torial in the October 7, 1911, issue of the 
Outlook, of which he was a “contributing 
editor.“ This was republished in a 
slightly abbreviated form in the January 
20, 1964, issue of the National Observer. 

The article is a powerful answer to 
critics of the policies that brought about 
the building of the Panama Canal. It 
is accompanied by the following edi- 
torial note, which is most helpful: 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


In 1846: The United States and New Gra- 
nada (which included what later became 
the states of Colombia and Panama) sign a 
treaty providing for the United States to 
guarantee the neutrality of the isthmus con- 
necting North and South America. 

In 1850: The United States and Great 
Britain sign the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
prohibiting either from controlling a canal 
then proposed through Nicaragua or from 
colonizing, occupying, or fortifying any part 
of Central America. 

In 1879: The French Panama Canal Co. 
begins excavations. Because of technical 
difficulties, it declares bankruptcy in 1889, 
but is reorganized in 1894. 

In 1901; The United States and Great 
Britain sign the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
superseding the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It 
recognizes the exclusive right of the United 
States to build and operate a canal across 
the American isthmus, provides that the 
canal be open to war and commerce vessels 
from all nations equally, and authorizes the 
United States to protect the canal against 
lawlessness and disorder, 

In 1902: Congress passes the Spooner Act, 
authorizing the construction of a canal at 
Panama. The President is authorized to ac- 
quire all French holdings and obtain from 
Colombia perpetual control of a strip of 
land for maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of the canal. 

January 22, 1903: The United States and 
Colombia sign the Hay-Herran Treaty, pro- 
viding for American acquisition of the Pan- 
ama Canal site. 

June 20, 1903: Colombian Senate rejects 
the Hay-Herran Treaty. 

November 2, 1903: Panama threatens revo- 
lution and the U.S.S. Nashville arrives at 
Colon, Panama, with American troops, 

November 3, 1903: Panama declares inde- 
pendence. 

November 18, 1903: The United States and 
Panama sign the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 
giving the United States exclusive use, occu- 
pation, and control of the Canal Zone in per- 
petuity, for which Panama receives $10 mil- 
lion in cash and a $250,000 annuity (now 
$1,930,000) beginning 9 years after ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

May 4, 1904: The United States formally 
acquires the Panama Canal Zone, 

July 1906: Actual construction of the 
canal begins. 

August 14, 1914: The Panama Canal is 
opened to traffic. 


In order that former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s 1911 historical con- 
tribution as republished in the National 
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Observer may be readily accessible to all 
concerned with Panama Canal problems, 
I quote it as part of my remarks and 
urge that it be studied by every Member 
of the Congress, especially those as- 
signed to committees with cognizance 
over any aspect of the interoceanic 
canal problem and the staffs of those 
committees: 

From the National Observer, Jan. 20, 1964] 


How THE CANAL Becan: T.R.’s Own DEFENSE 
oF His ROLE—“RIGHT IN Every DETAIL, aT 
Every Porer“ 

(By Theodore Roosevelt) 

No other great work now being carried on 
throughout the world is of such far-reaching 
and lasting importance as the Panama 
Canal. Never before has a work of this kind 
on so colossal a scale been attempted. Never 
has any work of the kind, of anything ap- 
proaching the size, been done with such effi- 
ciency, with such serious devotion to the 
well-being of the innumerable workmen, 
and with a purpose at once so lofty and so 
practical. 

. a . * . 

In 18 months or so the canal will prob- 
ably be in a shape that will warrant sending 
small vessels through it to test its actual 
working. Under these circumstances, it is 
worth while to remember just how it was 
that America won for itself and the world 
the right to do a world job which had to be 
done by someone, and the doing of which 
by anyone else would have been not merely 
a bitter mortification but a genuine calamity 
to our people. 

THERE WAS NO BREATH OF SCANDAL 

On December 7, 1903, and n on 
January 4, 1904, as President of the United 
States, in messages to the two Houses of 
. , I set forth in full and in detail 
every essential fact connected with the 
recognition of the Republic of Panama, the 
negotiation of a treaty with that Republic 
for building the Panama Canal, and the ac- 
tions which led up to that negotiation—ac- 
tions without which the canal could not 
have been built, and would not now have 
been begun. No one important fact was 
omitted, and no fact of any importance 
bearing upon the actions or negotiations of 
the representatives of the United States not 
there set forth has been, or ever will be dis- 
covered, simply because there is none to dis- 
cover. It must be a matter of pride to every 
honest American, proud of the good name 
of his country, that the acquisition of the 
canal and the building of the canal, in all 
their details, were as free from scandal as 
the public acts of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 


a * ° » * 


Ot course there was at the time, and has 
been since, much repetition of statements 
that I acted in an unconstitutional manner, 
that I usurped authority which was not 
mine. These were the statements that were 
made again and again in reference to almost 
all I did as President that was most beneficial 
and most important to the people of this 
country, to whom I was responsible, and of 
whose interests I was the steward. 

IN THE PEOPLE'S INTEREST 

The simple fact was, as I have elsewhere 
said, that when the interest of the American 
people imperatively demanded that a certain 
act should be done, and I had the power to 
do it, I did it unless it was specifically pro- 
hibited by law, instead of timidly refusing 
to do it unless I could find some provision 
of law which rendered it imperative that I 
should do it. In other words, I gave the 
benefit of the doubt to the people of the 
United States, and not to any group of 
bandits, foreign or domestic, whose interests 
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happened to be adverse to those of the people 
of the United States. 

In my judgment, history had taught the 
lesson that the President has very great 
powers if he chooses to exercise those powers; 
but that, if he is a timid or selfish man, 
afraid of risks, he can of course manufacture 
ingenious excuses for failure to exercise 
them. At a great crisis in American history 
Mr. Buchanan had shown himself to belong 
to the latter type of President; Mr. Lincoln 
had represented the other type, the type 
which gave the people the benefit of the 
doubt, which was not afraid to take respon- 
sibility, which used in large fashion for the 
good of the people the great powers of a great 
office. I very strongly believed that Abraham 
Lincoln had set the example which it was 
healthy for the people of the United States 
that other Presidents should follow. 


CLEARING THE WAY FOR AN ACT 


For many years prior to 1903 our Gov- 
ernment had been negotiating with foreign 
powers to provide for the building of a 
Panama Canal. By 1902, on the conclusion 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, we had 
cleared the way sufficiently to enable Con- 
gress to pass an act actually providing for the 
construction of a canal across the isthmus. 
By this act the President was authorized to 
secure for the United States the property of 
the French Panama Canal Company and the 
perpetual control of a strip of territory across 
the Isthmus of Panama from the Republic 
of Colombia within a reasonable time and at 
a reasonable price. 

> = * * * 


In October and November 1903, events oc- 
curred on the Isthmus of Panama which en- 
abled me, and which made it my highest 
duty to the people of the United States, to 
carry out the provisions of the law of Con- 
gress. I did carry them out, and the canal 
is now being built because of what I thus 
did * * * I would have taken the action I 
actually did take even though I had been 
certain that to do so meant my prompt re- 
tirement from public life at the next elec- 
tion; for the only thing which makes it 
worthwhile to hold a big office is taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities the office offers 
to do some big thing that ought to be done 
and is worth doing. 

Under the terms of the act, the Govern- 
ment finally concluded a very advantageous 
agreement with the French Canal Co. The 
French company had spent enormous sums 
on the isthmus. We felt justified in paying 
the company only a very small fraction of 
what it had thus spent. The treaty we made 
was advantageous to us, in a very high de- 
gree, and we got what in value was much 
more than what we paid for it; but the 
French company did get something, and if 
we had not stepped in, it would have gotten 
absolutely nothing. 


WHAT SPECULATORS DID 


Doubtless in Paris, and perhaps to a lesser 
extent in New York, there were speculators 
who bought and sold in the stock market 
with a view to the varying conditions appar- 
ent from time to time in the course of the 
negotiations, and with a view to the prob- 
able outcome of the negotiations. This was 
precisely what speculators did in England in 
connection with the outcome of the Battle 
of Waterloo, and in our own country in con- 
nection with Abraham Lincoln's issuance of 
the Emancipation Proclamation and other 
acts during the Civil War. 

The rights of the French company having 
been acquired * * there remained only 
the negotiations with the Republic of Co- 
lombia, then in possession of the Isthmus 
of Panama. Under the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty it had been explicitly provided that 
the United States should build, control, po- 
lice, and “protect” (which incidentally 
means to fortify) the canal. The United 
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States thus assumed complete responsibility 
for, and guaranteed the building of, the 
canal. Nearly 50 years before, our Govern- 
ment had announced that it would not per- 
mit the country in possession of the isthmus 
“to close the gates or interfere” with opening 
one of the “great highways of the world,” or 
to justify such an act by the pretension that 
this avenue of trade and travel belong to 
that country and that it chose to shut it. 

We had always insisted upon the doctrine 
thus declared, and at last the time had come 
when I could reduce it to action. We ne- 
gotiated with the representatives of Colombia 
a treaty for building the canal, a treaty which 
granted to Colombia even greater advan- 
tages than were subsequently granted to the 
Republic of Panama, a treaty so good that 
after it had been rejected by Colombia, and 
after we had recognized Panama, Colombia 
clamored for leave to undo the past and 
enter into the treaty. But the Colombian 
Government for reasons which, I regret to 
say, were apparently very bad indeed, de- 
clined to consummate the treaty to which 
their representatives had agreed. 


THE BACKGROUND OF WARFARE 


Our Government first entered into a treaty 
with the possessors of the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1846. At that time the nation with which 
we treated. was known as New Granada. 
After a while New Granada split up and the 
Republic of Colombia, another confederation, 
took its place; and was at one time 
a sovereign state and at another time a mere 
department of the consecutive confederations 
known as Colombia and New Granada. In 
addition to scores of revolutions which af- 
fected successively New Granada and Co- 
lombia as a whole, the Isthmus of Panama 
during 57 years saw 53 revolutions, rebellions, 
insurrections, civil wars, and other out- 
breaks; some of the revolutions being suc- 
cessful, some unsuccessful; one civil war 
lasting nearly 3 years and another nearly a 
year. Twice there had been attempted seces- 
sions of Panama, and on six different oc- 
casions the marines and sailors from the 
United States warships were forced to land 
on the isthmus in order to protect prop- 
erty and to see that transit across the 
isthmus was kept clear, a duty we were by 
treaty required to perform, for by treaty 
we already possessed and exercised on the 
isthmus certain proprietary rights and sov- 
ereign powers which no other nation 
possessed. 


On four different occasions the Govern- 
ment of Colombia itself requested the land- 
ing of troops to protect its interest and to 
maintain order on the isthmus—the order 
which it was itself incompetent to maintain. 
On several different occasions only the at- 
titude of the United States prevented Euro- 
pean powers from interfering on the isthmus. 
In short, Colombia had shown itself utterly 
incompetent to perform the ordinary gov- 
ernmental duties expected of a civilized 
state; and yet it refused to permit the build- 
ing of the canal under conditions which 
would have perpetuated its control of the 
isthmus, and which would at the same time 
have put a stop to what can legitimately be 
called government by a succession of ban- 
ditti. The United States would have shown 
itself criminal, as well as impotent, if it had 
longer tolerated this condition of things. 

I was prepared to advocate our openly 
avowing that the position had become in- 
tolerable, and that, in pursuance of our 
duty to ourselves as well as to the world, 
we should begin the building of the canal. 
My kKnowledge—a knowledge which, as re- 
gards most of the essential points, was 
shared by all intelligent and informed peo- 
ple—of the feeling on the isthmus was 
such that I was quite prepared to see the 
people of the isthmus themselves act in 
such a way as to make our task easier. 
They felt that it was of vital importance 
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to them to have the canal built, for they 
would be its greatest beneficiaries; and 
therefore they felt such bitter indignation 
at Colombia's indifference to their inter- 
ests and refusal to permit the fruition of 
their hopes that among them there was a 
literally unanimous desire for independence. 
Not only was there not a single man on 
the isthmus who wished to perpetuate Co- 
lombian control, but all Colombians sent 
hither, even the soldiers, after a very short 
residence grew to share the desire of all 
Panamanians for the establishment of a 
separate republic. 

Hitherto, the knowledge that the United 
States would interfere to stop all disturb- 
ances on the isthmus that interrupted traf- 
fic across it had resulted to the benefit of 
Colombia; and it was this knowledge that 
had been the chief preventive of revolution- 
ary outbreak. The people of Panama now 
found themselves in a position in which 
their interests were identical with the in- 
terests of the United States; for the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, with elaborate care, and 
with a shortsightedness equal to its iniquity, 
had followed out to its end the exact policy 
which rendered it morally impossible as 
well as morally improper for the United 
States to continue to exercise its power in 
the interest of Colombia, and against its 
own interest and the interest of Panama. 


PLENTY OF REVOLUTIONARIES 


There was no need for any outsider to 
excite revolution in Panama. There were 
dozens of leaders on the isthmus already 
doing their best to excite revolution. It 
Was not a case of lighting a fuse that would 
fire a mine—there were dozens of such fuses 
being lit all the time; it was simply a case 
of its ceasing to be the duty of the United 
States to stamp on these fuses, or longer to 
act in the interest of those who had become 
the open and malignant foes of the United 
States—and of civilization and of the world 


at large. 


Through two Army officers who had vis- 
ited the isthmus in September, I gained 
concrete and definite information. They in- 
formed me that, owing to the dissatisfaction 
because of the failure of Colombia to ratify 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, a revolution was 
certain to break out on the isthmus, and it 
might be expected immediately after the ad- 
journment of the Colombia Congress in Oc- 
tober; while on the isthmus they had calcu- 
lated that it would not occur until after 
October 20, because not until then would a 
sufficient quantity of arms and munitions 
have been landed to supply the revolu- 
tionaries. Acting in view of all these facts, 
I sent various naval vessels to the isthmus. 

The orders to the American naval officers 
were to maintain free and uninterrupted 
transit across the isthmus, and, with that 
purpose, to prevent the landing of armed 
forces with hostile intent at any point with- 
in 50 miles of Panama. These orders were 
precisely such as had been issued again and 
again in preceding years—i900, 1901, and 
1902, for instance. They were carried out. 
Their necessity was conclusively shown by 
the fact that a body of Colombian 


had landed at Colon and threatened a reign’ 


of terror, announcing their intention of kill- 
ing all the American citizens in Colon. 
NO BLOODSHED HAD OCCURRED 

With absolute unanimity the people of the 
isthmus declared themselves an independent 
republic, and offered immediately to con- 
clude with our Government the treaty 
which Colombia had rejected, and to make 
its terms somewhat more favorable to the 
United States. No bloodshed whatever had 
occurred, and it could not occur unless we 
permitted Colombian troops to land. The 
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Republic of Panama was the de facto Gov- 
ernment, and there was no other on the 
isthmus. 

There were, therefore, two courses open 
to us. One was to turn against the people 
who were our friends, to abandon them, and 
permit the people who were our foes to re- 
conquer Panama with frightful bloodshed 
and destruction of property, and thereby to 
reestablish and perpetuate the anarchic 
despotism of the preceding 50 years—inef- 
ficient, bloody, and corrupt. The other 
course was to let our foes pay the penalty 
of their own folly and iniquity and to stand 
by our friends, and, as an incident, to pre- 
vent all bloodshed and disturbance on the 
isthmus by simply notifying Colombia that 
it would not be permitted to land troops on 
Panama. 

Of course we adopted the latter alterna- 
tive. To have adopted any other course 
would have been even more ridiculous than 
infamous. We recognized the Republic of 
Panama. Without firing a shot we prevented 
a civil war. We promptly negotiated a treaty 
under which the canal is now being dug. In 
consequence, Panama has for 8 years enjoyed 
a degree of peace and prosperity which it had 
never before enjoyed during its four centuries 
of troubled existence. 


THE FOLLY OF CONDEMNING 


Be it remembered that unless I had acted 
exactly as I did act there would now be no 
Panama Canal. It is folly to assert devotion 
to an end, and at the same time to condemn 
the only means by which the end can be 
achieved. Every man who at any stage has 
opposed or condemned the action actually 
taken in acquiring the right to dig the canal 
has really been the opponent of any and 
every effort that could ever have been made 
to dig the canal. 


The United States has done very much 
more than its duty to Colombia. Although 
Colombia had not the slightest claim to con- 
sideration of any kind, yet, in the interest 
of Panama, and so as to close all possible 
grounds of dispute between Panama and 
Colombia, the United States some time ago 
agreed to a triparty treaty between her- 
self, Colombia, and Panama, by which, as a 
simple matter of grace and not of right, 
adequate and generous compensation would 
have been given Colombia for whatever dam- 
age she had suffered; but Colombia refused 
to agree to the treaty. 


. * . * » 


Certainly nothing more should be done. 
There is no more reason for giving Colom- 
bia money to soothe her feelings for the 
loss of what she forfeited by her miscon- 
duct in Panama in 1903 than for giving 
Great Britain money for what she lost in 
1776. Moreover, there is always danger that 
in such cases an act of mere grace and gen- 
erosity may be misinterpreted by the very 
people on whose behalf it is performed, and 
treated as a conféssion of wrongdoing. 


DID OUR DUTY BY THE WORLD 


Not only was the course followed as re- 


gards Panama right in every detail and at 
every point, but there could have been no 
variation from this course except for the 
worse. We not only did what was technically 
justifiable, but we did what was demanded 
by every ethical consideration, national, and 
international. We did our duty by the world, 
we did our duty by the people of Panama, 
we did our duty by ourselves. 

We did harm to no one save as harm is 
done to a bandit by a policeman who deprives 
him of his chance for blackmail. The United 
States has many honorable chapters in its 
history, but no more honorable chapter than 
that which tells of the way in which our 
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right to dig the Panama Canal was secured, 
and of the manner in which the work itself 
has been carried out. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALLECK), for today and 
the balance of the week on account of 
injury. 

Mr. Steep (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 1 week, January 21 to 28, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Rospison (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), beginning yesterday, January 
20, on account of death in his family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ALBERT, for 10 minutes, today; and 
to include two statements of the Presi- 
dent of the United States concerning the 
Disarmament Conference. 

Mr. Linpsay, for 1 hour, on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Ayres (at the request of Mr. 
REIFEL), on January 22, for 45 minutes. 

Mr. Wyman (at the request of Mr. 
REIFEL), on January 28, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. REI- 
FEL) , today, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. AnprEws of North Dakota (at the 
request of Mr. REIFEL), on January 23, 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. BROMWELL (at the request of Mr. 
REIFEL), on January 23, for 1 hour. 

Mr. McDowELt (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), to address the House for 15 
minutes, today, and to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Froop (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 60 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Torr (at the request of Mr. BAR- 
RETT) to extend his remarks following 
those of Mr. Nrx and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Cannon and to include an article 
by Mr. FLoop appearing in a national 
periodical. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REIFEL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. BATTIN. ; 

Mrs. May. ios 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. Boccs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2079. An act to provide for the striking 
of three different medals in commemoration 
of the Federal Hall National Memorial, Castle 
Clinton National Monument, and Statue of 
Liberty National Monument American Mu- 
seum of Immigration in New York City, 
N.Y. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964, at 12 

o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1560. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
new obligational authority in the amount 
of $2,225,532,300 for the fiscal year 1964 for 
various departments and agencies. In addi- 
tion, other proposals not increasing new obli- 
gational authority are made to provide for 
the transfer of $5,388,000 between appropria- 
tions and for an increase in limitation in 
the amount of $120,000 (H. Doc. No. 203); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1561. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting the proceedings of 
the 45th annual national convention of the 
American Legion, held in Miami Beach, Fla., 
September 10 to 12, 1968, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 249, 77th Congress (H. Doc. No. 204); 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1562. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to reporting that the appro- 
priations listed in the attachment have been 
apportioned on a basis which indicates a 
necessity for supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriations, pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1563. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the annual report re- 
lating to the Puerto Rican hurricane relief 
loans, pursuant to Public Law 692, 84th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1564. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report of claims paid by the 
Department of Labor during the year ending 
December 31, 1963, pertaining to the ad- 
ministrative adjustment of claims of $2,500 
or less, pursuant to title 28, section 2673, 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1565. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
relative to the amounts authorized for re- 
search and development programs in section 
1(a) (Public Law 88-113) and the amount 
currently planned within the limitations of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1964 (Public Law 88-215); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 
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1566. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the Depart- 
ment’s report on a plan for accounting of 
water, San Juan-Chama project, Colorado- 
New Mexico, pursuant to Public Law 87-483; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

1567. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 28th 
Annual Report of the National Lapor Rela- 
tions Board for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1963, and the names and salaries of all 
employees and Officers of the NLRB, and cases 
heard and/or decided by the Board, pursuant 
to the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows : 


Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 9094. A bill to authorize the 
President to declare July 9, 1964, as Monocacy 
Battle Centennial in commemoratior of the 
100th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Monocacy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1101). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 9685. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to provide that interest received 
by Federal Reserve banks on obligations of 
the United States shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, to author- 
ize appropriations for the expenses of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 9686. A bill to require the payment of 
interest on certain funds of the United States 
held on deposit in commercial banks, to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of commercial banks 
for services performed for the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 9687. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act by eliminating the prohibition 
against the payment of interest on demand 
deposits; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

HR. 9688. A bill to extend the period dur- 
ing which responsibility for the placement 
and foster care of dependent children, under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, may be exercised by a public 
agency other than the agency administering 
such aid under the State plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 9689. A bill declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., non- 
navigable waterways of the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 9690. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional asso- 
ciations and corporations formed under 
State law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 9691. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 4 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 9692. A bill to amend titles I and XVI 
of the Social Security Act to reduce from 
65 to 62 the age at which an individual may 
become eligible for medical assistance for 
the aged under an approved State plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9693. A bill to provide that cigarettes 
sold in interstate and foreign commerce shall 
be packaged and marked so as to bear a 
warning that they may be dangerous to 
health and to show the nicotine and tar 
content of the cigarettes in each package; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 9694. A bill to provide for an eternal 
flame at the burial place of former Presi- 
dents of the United States in certain in- 
stances; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 9695. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 9696. A bill to permanently extend 
the special milk programs for the Armed 
Forces and veterans’ hospitals; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9697. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act so as to enable States, 
through Federal-State agreement, to pro- 
vide further opportunity for certain State 
employees to elect coverage under the insur- 
ance system established by title II of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 9698. A bill to amend the 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 to provide 
relocation payments for persons displaced 
from their places of residence or business as 
a result of construction financed there- 
under; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 9699. A bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, RIEHLMAN: 

HR. 9700. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Organization and Opera- 
tions of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 9701. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (as reenacted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937) 
to require that prices stated in milk orders 
issued thereunder to be expressed on a per 
quart basis; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.J. Res. 892. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the Bull Run steam electric plant of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the vicinity 
of the Melton Hill Lake, Tenn., as the “How- 
ard H. Baker Plant”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.J. Res. 893. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a new Vice Pres- 
ident whenever there is a vacancy in the 
office of Vice President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.J. Res. 894. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research into the quality and health 
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factors of Flue-cured tobacco; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. POFF: 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution 
relating to treaties between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 9702. A bill for the relief of Meger- 
ditch Birajiclian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 9703. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render Judgment upon the 
claim of Frank E. Lipp; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.9704. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dominga Sampayan Ragudo; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 9705. A bill for the relief of Allen 
Friedrich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 9706. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Delfina Urbon DeCarelli; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 
H.R. 9707. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite Kedemos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

648. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Eugene J. McMahon, counsel, office of vice 
chairman of the Council of the City of New 
York, N.Y., calling for the amendment of the 
income tax laws in relation to deductions 
allowed to tenants of housing accommoda- 
tions in computing net income; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Golden Anniversary of the Bronx 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Bronx County. On January 
1, 1914, the county came into existence, 
and the first group of county officials, 
who had been elected at the November 
1913, election, took office. 

The year 1914 did not by any means 
mark the beginning of the history of the 
Bronx. The area, known as Keskeskeck 
by the Indians, was purchased from them 
in 1639 by the Dutch West India Co. 
Two years later Jonas Bronck became the 
first white settler when he bought 500 
acres between the Harlem River and the 
Aquahung, which became known as 
Bronck’s River. Religious dissenters and 
other colonists from New England ar- 
rived over the following years, but their 
settlements were to a large extent unsuc- 
cessful. The Morris brothers, who pur- 
chased the Bronck estate in 1670 and gave 
their name to Morrisania, were more for- 
tunate. The descendants of one of them 
included Lewis Morris, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Gov- 
erneur Morris, a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

The Bronx remained a farming region 
through the colonial and early national 
periods. Urbanization began about 1840 
and proceeded rapidly after the Civil 
War. New industries were established 
along the Harlem and East Rivers and 
railroads were built. In 1874 the western 
townships were added to New York City; 
in 1895 these were followed by the east- 
ern township of Westchester and parts 
of Pelham and Eastchester. Under the 
Greater New York Charter of 1898 the 
Borough of the Bronx was constituted, 
consisting of the territory included in 
the two annexations. In 1914 the Bronx 
became a separate county, with its own 
courts and county officials. 

In this Golden Jubilee Year the Bronx 
can look back with pride on its progress. 


Its population has increased from 200,507 
in 1900 and 430,980 in 1910 to 1,424,815 
in 1960. Pleasant woods and streams, its 
heritage from the days of Jonas Bronck, 
may still be found in its parks—Pelham 
Bay Park, Van Cortlandt Park, and 
Bronx Park. In the latter are the world- 
famous New York Zoological Park and 
the New York Botanical Garden. Other 
outstanding landmarks include Yankee 
Stadium, the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, and the Bronx County Build- 
ing 


The Bronx is justly proud of its insti- 
tutions of higher education, which in- 
clude Fordham University, the Bronx 
Center of New York University, Man- 
hattan College, a branch of Hunter Col- 
lege, Webb Institute of Naval Architec- 
ture, and the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent. On the secondary level, Bronx 
High School of Science, established in 
1938, is among those setting the pace in 
the contest for academic excellence in 
the United States. 

On the material side, the 12,404 retail 
establishments in the Bronx in 1958 had 
sales of $1,173,300,000. The estimate of 
total sales for 1960 was $1,291,922,000. 
Although it is primarily a region of 
homes and apartments, the Bronx in 
1958 had 2,081 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 52,471 people. 

Although problems remain to be 
solved, the county has made remarkable 
progress over the past 50 years. Heart- 
ened by a tradition of accomplishment, 
the people of the Bronx can point to the 
past with justifiable pride and face the 
future with hope and confidence. 


The President Wants To Spend More, 
Not Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a quick 


glance at the President’s budget request 
would give the uninformed the idea that 


he intends to spend less in fiscal year 
1965 than will be spent in fiscal year 1964, 
but such is not the case. 

The facts are, that the President is 
asking Congress to. appropriate about $6 
billion more in 1965 than Congress ap- 
propriated for 1964. 

He is also asking the Congress to now 
appropriate $4 billion additional supple- 
mentals for fiscal year 1964 of the $642 
billion that Congress cut out of the 1964 
budget request, which is a clever gim- 
mick to make his Federal 1965 spending 
look just that much less. 

Facts are, also, that the President is 
requesting of Congress the authority to 
spend $5,800 million more out of previous 
years’ unexpended balances in fiscal year 
1965, than Congress authorized to be 
spent in fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, our Republican budg- 
et-cutting task force will continue to 
operate effectively during this session of 
Congress, just as it did during the last 
session when the 1964 budget was cut by 
$644 billion, in round figures, giving hope 
to the people that Congress is yet inter- 
ested in keeping their money sound as a 
dollar. 


The Library Services and Construction 
a Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act because I feel it will help to cor- 
rect a dangerous gap in our program of 
education. 

An amendment to the Library Services 
Act as proposed in H.R. 4879, would 
make it possible for urban as well as 
rural public libraries in Washington 
State to obtain much needed benefits. 
Under the rural act, demonstrations of 
service have been inaugurated and 
urban libraries at a cost to themselves 
have been used as service centers. Ac- 
cording to the present act, however, 
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there could be no direct financial bene- 
fit to these urban areas. 

In Washington State, the percent of 
unserved population has gone down 
from 10 percent in 1955 to 6 percent in 
1962 under the impact of the Library 
Services Act. Although efforts will be 
continued to bring service to those with- 
out libraries, there is an even greater 
need to improve the quality of library 
services everywhere. According to the 
State librarian, no public library in the 
State meets the criteria for minimum 
adequacy. The State library commis- 
sion has the goal of seeing that good 
library service for the entire State is 
achieved. 

Library demonstrations which would 
ultimately achieve local support and di- 
rection of a fully integrated region have 
been a major part of Washington’s Li- 
brary Services Act plan. The first two 
such demonstrations received favorable 
support by the voters resulting in the 
establishment of two new district li- 
braries. This is clear evidence of the 
stimulation upon a State and its locali- 
ties by Federal grants. In north central 
Washington five counties have formed 
the North Central Regional Library, 
originally known as the Columbia River 
Regional Library Demonstration. Full 
library service has been provided through 
headquarters, participating community 
libraries, three bookmobiles, and the U.S. 
mails. In addition to books and periodi- 
cals, recordings and films, and a trained 
staff have been provided. 

The second demonstration under the 
Library Services Act resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Sno-Isle Regional Li- 
brary. Snohomish County extended 


service to unserved Island County. In, 


current operation is the Timberland Li- 
brary Demonstration to improve and ex- 
tend service in the five counties of Lewis, 
Mason, Thurston, Grays Harbor, and 
Pacific. 

The State of Washington has assumed 
responsibility for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Library Services Act by pro- 
viding almost twice the funds allotted 
by the Federal Government. During the 
period 1958-64, Federal funds amounted 
to $867,584 while State and local funds 
totaled $1,703,752. 

Washington has a statewide plan for 
the development of regional district li- 
braries and for the improvement of the 
quality of service to all citizens. The 
present Library Services Act has ful- 
filled its purpose of stimulating Wash- 
ington and some of its localities to move 
ahead toward implementing a part of 
this orderly plan for library develop- 
ment. The expansion of the act to serve 
urban areas and to provide more funds 
will make it possible for Washington to 
accelerate its program and for the first 
time to benefit urban libraries. 

The quality of service that a library 
provides to the community may be di- 
rectly related to the adequacy of its 
building facilities. The present Library 
Services Act prohibits the use of funds 
for the purchase or erection of build- 
ings or for the purchase of land. 

Many public library buildings were 
erected in the early years of this cen- 
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tury with Carnegie funds and these are 
now overcrowded and are no longer 
functional. It is estimated that the 
median age of public library buildings is 
nearly a half century. 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act authorizes an appropriation of 
$20 million for construction of public 
library buildings, to be allotted on the 
basis of State plans and contingent 
upon State and local matching funds. 
For Washington, the maximum grant, 
based on population, would amount to 
$327,666. This modest sum would en- 
courage and stimulate local support for 
the construction of much needed public 
library buildings. 

Knowledge is expanding rapidly. It 
is the responsibility of the public li- 
brary to keep pace and to assemble, or- 
ganize, and retrieve knowledge in order 
that our citizens may be informed and 
intelligent. The enactment of H.R. 4879 
will help insure that this responsibility 
can be assumed. 


Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SxusiTz], has made an excellent con- 
densation of a series of meetings con- 
cerning beef imports. The following are 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SKUBITZ]: 


At the invitation of Secretary Freeman, 
representatives of the livestock producers 
came to Washington on January 8 to present 
the plight of that industry. They returned 
to their respective communities encouraged 
by the assurances that prospects for a satis- 
factory voluntary agreement limiting beef 
imports was in the making. But their hopes 
were shattered the following weekend when 
the Department revealed that the so-called 
negotiations were based not on average of 
beef imports from 1958 to 1962, but on the 
imports shipped into the United States in 
1963. Since beef imports in 1963 reached 
an alltime high of 11 percent of our total 
beef consumption, the negotiations offered 
little or no relief to the livestock industry. 

Secretary Orville Freeman, on January 16, 
invited approximately 50 Members of Con- 
gress to attend a briefing session conducted 
by him and two of his assistants, Dr. Winn 
Finner, staff economist, agricultural econom- 
ics; and Dr. Willard W. Cochrane, director 
of agricultural economics. 

Secretary Freeman assured the group that 
the Department and the President were con- 
cerned over the drop in beef prices. He 
pointed out that during the past 2 years the 
drop in beef prices has resulted in a loss of 
$170 million to the farmer. It was encour- 
aging to note that the Secretary recognized 
that the United States is the only open mar- 
ket in the world for beef imports—that our 
so-called allies have established some sort of 
restriction or barrier to stop or limit the 
import of beef into their respective coun- 
tries. It was discouraging to note that the 
Secretary and the administration are op- 
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posed to the adjustment of the tarif upward 
to give our farmers the same protection that 
other nations give their producers on the 
theory that while such action might stop the 
flow of beef from New Zealand and Australis, 
it would subject us to criticism by the Com- 
mon Market countries who would claim we 
were now doing exactly the thing for which 
we criticized them. A Member of Congress 
pointed out that we export approximately 
81% billion worth of goods and products to 
the Common Market nations and approxi- 
mately $500 million is already subject to 
variable fees (in effect a tariff) to protect 
the member countries, that the only thing 
that stops the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) from establishing other vari- 
able fees today is not the charge of retalia- 
tion or the cry of discrimination by the 
United States but the fact that the member 
countries of EEC cannot agree among them- 
selves. 

Dr. Winn Finner pointed out that while 
production and imports have been increas- 
ing (production up 7 percent in 1963 over 
1962—imports up 13 percent in 1963 over 
1962), we have maintained a favorable bal- 
ance of trade in agricultural products. He 
stated that during the year (July 1, 1962, to 
June 30, 1963) our total agricultural exports 
were $5,084 million (wheat and fiour, $1.158 
million; feed grain, $977 million; oilseeds 
and products, $778 million; cotton, $492 mil- 
lion; fruit and vegetables, $442 million; 
tobacco, $378 million; livestock, $347 million; 
dairy and poultry, $257 million); whereas 
our imports totaled $3,911 million. What 
Dr. Finner forgot to say was that nearly 
one-third of our total exports were exported 
under the giveaway p:i provided by 
Public Law 480 and that about one-half of 
our total imports is in coffee. That 
means, of course, that we actually have an 
unfavorable balance of agricultural trade 
when we measure dollar imports and ex- 
ports only. We should also bear in mind 
that many of our major crops are heavily 
subsidized in order for them to meet world 
prices. 

Dr. Cochrane stated that in the judgment 
of the Department there will be an upturn 
in price in March or April but it will not 
equal the drop. If there was a decrease in 
imports, the price increase would be on 
canners and cutters and not dressed beef. 
He stated a move was now on foot to de- 
crease beef imports. Primary thrust will be 
to limit imports of low grade cuts. 

Secretary Freeman discussed the following 
—. actions that are now being consid- 
ered: 

1. GATT negotiations to liberalize Euro- 
pean barriers for meat imports. 

2. U.S. Tariff Commission action to raise 
duty on imported beef and veal. 

3. Legislation in Congress. 

4. Price supports and control on U.S. live- 
stock production. 

5. Section 32 purchases. 

6. Voluntary agreement with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Secretary’s remarks indicated that the 
first five courses of action are either imprac- 
tical or unacceptable. The Secretary felt 
that only a voluntary agreement remains as 
@ practical solution. He pointed out that 
Congress can expect no assistance at this 
time from the Secretary or the administra- 
tion if it attempts to remedy the situation 
by legislation. 

The prospect of a voluntary agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand is uncertain. 
Looking at the issue from the standpoint of 
the Australians, why should they agree to 
limit on imports? There is no real barrier 
to their entry into the U.S. market now and 
the likelihood of future restrictions does not 
appear imminent. 

Unless the Secretary’s hand is strength- 
ened by congressional legislative action or 
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unless the Australians can be convinced that 

-their long-range self-interest is impaired by 
a further decline in the U.S. market price 
or if some other benefits should be forth- 
coming, it does not seem logical to assume 
that they would accept a limit on their ex- 
ports of beef and veal to the United States. 

There is one approach which might be used 
that could be effective in bringing about a 
voluntary agreement with Australia outside 
legislative action. Australia sent to the 
United States 765 million pounds of beef in 
1963. This represents 44 percent of all im- 
ports which totaled 1,750 million pounds. 
Overall imports of beef and veal were up 
13 percent in 1963 over 1962 and represent 
11 percent of domestic production. 

Under the Sugar Act, Australia has a 
country quota of 43,339 short tons, raw ratio 
under the present law but she shipped an 
additional 180,367 tons under global purchase 
making total Australian sales in the United 
States in 1963 223,706 tons. (We are not 
bound in any way to purchase the extra 180,- 
000 tons from Australia.) 

Although the domestic quotas were ex- 
tended for 5 years in the 1962 act, the for- 
eign quotas were extended for only 2 years. 
Therefore, legislation must be passed before 
December 31, 1964, to extend the authority 
for obtaining foreign sugar. 

If the President should recommend, and 
the Congress should pass, sugar legislation 
granting Australia an increased sugar quota, 
it is hoped that nation might be more re- 
ceptive to limiting its exports of beef and 
veal. If they are not receptive, we should 
then consider removing Australia’s sugar 
quota. 

A trade of this nature would, of course, 
be difficult to negotiate and would perhaps 
be contrary to the longstanding most- 
favored-nation philosophy of the U.S. State 
Department. A Presidential decision would 
seem necessary under these circumstances. 

On January 20, 20 Members of the Con- 
gress were invited to a conference by Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, special representative 
for trade negotiations at the State Depart- 
ment. We were cordially received, politely 
listened to, but accomplished nothing, 
learned nothing—except that this matter of 
beef imports is under consideration. Un- 
fortunately our State Department appar- 
ently has assumed the attitude that the 
farmers and livestock producers are ex- 
pendable pawns in the chess game of inter- 
national politics. If the livestock producer 
is to get relief, it must come from pressure 
by Congress upon the executive department. 


Old Florida Rum A New Industry in Our 
Midst 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
Florida, a State beset with the enormous 
practical problems of relocating hun- 
dreds of thousands of displaced persons, 
comes a story which proves that our 
country still possesses that dynamism 
which brought it the unchallenged lead- 
ership of the free world. 

This inspiring example of practical 
and realistic cooperation between Amer- 
ican business and professional people 
and refugees from Castro’s Communist 
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Cuba culminated, on February 5, 1963, 
in the marketing of the first products of 
a new U.S. industry. 

America achieved the highest stand- 
ard of living that history has ever known 
through its dynamic capitalistic system, 
controlled by the democratic process reli- 
giously protected through the foresight 
of the authors of our Constitution. Our 
people have attained this high standard 
of living, not alone for the privileged 
few. In fact, all who dwell here and 
have the desire and the energy may reap 
great benefits and rewards. 

Not only from Cuba, but from the far 
corners of the world, oppressed, free- 
dom-loving people have flocked to the 
United States in time of stress and re- 
pression. They have left behind their 
possessions and often their loved ones— 
friends and family. America has opened 
its doors and its heart to these human 
beings who sought the freedom only the 
United States seemed able to provide. 

With them, for two centuries, have 
come the brains and the skills of the 
world, enriching our country with those 
most precious of resources—human abil- 
ity and aptitude—resources which can 
be fully developed only in an atmosphere 
permitting the freedom of choice in 
labor, in study, in play. 

To those among us who may doubt 
that America any longer possesses that 
historic dynamism which resulted in 
bringing to our shores the genius of an 
Einstein and the voice of a Caruso, these 
remarks are directed. 

In 1961, a small group of Florida busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
joined with two former Cuban distillers 
and laid the groundwork for a new in- 
dustry in Florida. 

These men and women adopted the 
traditional American way and asked the 
people of Florida to invest the funds to 
enable them to launch their infant en- 
terprise. They pointed out that there 
had occurred a virtual explosion in the 
sugar industry in the United States and 
proposed that an American rum industry 
could rise phoenixlike from the ashes 
of the embargoed Cuban operation. 

After all, Florida had the sugarcane, 
the water, the sunshine and, now, the 
people with the know-how to produce 
noble beverages in the tradition of the 
great rums of the Antilles. 

To the everlasting credit of our Nation, 
the people of Florida responded to this 
challenge with spontaneous enthusiasm 
that can only bolster our faith in the 
democratic processes. More than 2,900 
free Americans exhibited their faith in 
the skills and integrity of these pioneers. 
A new American industry was born—the 
Old Florida Rum Co. New payrolls were 
created. A new source of wealth and op- 
portunity was developed in our midst. 

The farm community benefits because 
Florida rum is created from Florida cane 
sugar grown in the Everglades-Okeecho- 
bee area. thus providing a growing mar- 
ket for this high-grade agricultural by- 
product. 

Initially the company’s products were 
available only in Florida. But in less 
than 2 months orders and inquiries be- 
gan coming in from Georgia, Tennes- 
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see, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
States as far away as Colorado and from 
the District of Columbia. : 

It is true that rum has been produced 
in the United States from earliest colo- 
nial days. But it is also true that the 
market for American-made rum dwin- 
dled in the 19th and 20th centuries to 
the point where it became a negligible 
factor in U.S. economy. 

Now the ramifications of this expand- 
ing industry are almost beyond imagin- 
ing. In ‘its struggle to develop a more 
balanced economy, an economy less reli- 
ant, proportionately, on tourism, Florida, 
like some other States, is ardently ex- 
ploring every possible way to attract a 
new clean industry to the State and to 
develop indigenous industry. The suc- 
cess of this campaign is vital to the con- 
tinuing health of the State, especially 
in the face of the population explosion it 
is experiencing. And it is quite generally 
acknowledged that the addition of new 
payrolls alone is not enough, Certainly 
new service companies are more than 
welcome. New assembly and fabricat- 
ing plants are sought after and warmly 
received. But a whole new industry, us- 
ing the raw materials of Florida’s fields 
and groves, as well as creating new pay- 
rolls, adds an additional dimension that 
is both rare and especially precious. 

And, most fortuitously, even the fabled 
Florida tourism complex is helped by this 
new rum industry. 

For example, industry leaders already 
are making advance explorations into the 
foreign market with the intention of car- 
rying the name of the United States, 
through its rum, not only to Europe, but 
to the Near and Far East as well. 

The cooperation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce already is assured and 
a number of farsighted citizens are pres- 
ently at work making important con- 
tacts in the foreign market. 

It is anticipated that the permanent 
U.S. trade centers will be of immeas- 
urable assistance in this connection as 
will the industry’s participation in ap- 
propriate international trade fairs and 
expositions in many parts of the devel- 
oped world. 

Thus the name of Florida and the 
United States will be carried on the wings 
of one of its proudest products to every 
part of the globe. Certainly there exists 
no better ambassador of good will than 
a fine product, offered with dignity and 
respect to the people of foreign lands. 


The Economic Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy has completed a year which will 
stand up well by comparison with al- 
most any other year in our history. It 
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was a good year for the economy but 
not good enough. 

This, as I read it, is the theme of the 
President’s economic report. I com- 
mend it to the House. 

In the year 1963, the United States 
left behind a number of significant eco- 
nomic milestones. Our gross national 
product passed $600 billion near the end 
of the year. In the 3 years since the late 
President Kennedy’s inauguration, the 
gross national product has increased 
$100 billion or 20 percent. And very 
little of the increase in the value 
of our total output was the result of ris- 
ing prices. In real terms, the output of 
our economy has expanded 16 percent 
since early 1961. This 3-year increase 
is greater than the total gross national 
product of every other country in the 
free world. 

As we passed the $600 billion milestone, 
a number of other important markers of 
economic progress also went by—includ- 
ing record levels of weekly earnings for 
workers, of corporate profits, of total 
employment, and of residential con- 
struction. 

We have good reason to take satis- 
faction in these gains. Our economy 
has been advancing for almost 36 
months since the bottom of the 1960-61 
recession. We have reversed the earlier 
postwar tendency for the time span be- 
tween recessions to become shorter. 
And, if we enact the tax cut, we stand a 
good chance to extend this upswing to a 
record length. 

But new records are not enough 
whether they be in length of unbroken 
advance or in level of GNP. As the 
President says in his report, we must 
measure our performance against our 
potential. 

By this standard, we still have much 
to accomplish. Too many men and 
women are unemployed—5 ½ percent of 
the labor force. Too much factory ca- 
pacity is idle—13 percent. It has been 
more than 6 years since unemployment 
has been even as low as 4 percent. It 
has been over 6 years since American 
industry has operated near its preferred 
rate of utilization. Full employment 
and full use of factory capacity are mov- 
ing targets—the labor force grows con- 
tinuously, workers are released by labor- 
saving machinery, and new investment 
increases the capacity of our factories. 
Thus we must move fast just to keep our 
distance from these targets from widen- 
ing. To catch up with them, we need 
to grow even faster. 

The tax reduction bill—passed by the 
House and now on its way through the 
Senate Finance Committee—is the best 
means we have to accelerate our eco- 
nomic expansion. This bill—with Pres- 
ident Johnson’s recommended cut in 
withholding rates to 14 percent—will give 
us a big push toward our goals. It will 
put $8.8 billion of additional usable in- 
come into the hands of consumers. It 
will put an additional 81 %½ billion into 
the hands of corporations. In fact, it 
will provide the greatest stimulus to pro- 
duction, employment, incomes, and prof- 
its in our peacetime history—as consum- 
ers and business go about spending their 
additional after-tax incomes. 
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Passage of the tax bill—and soon— 
will make the outlook for 1964 highly 
favorable. With the momentum our 
economy generated in 1963, the tax cut 
will help to accelerate our economic ex- 
pansion instead of being used to counter- 
act an existing recession. With unused 
resources and responsible price and wage 
decisions, our fine record of price sta- 
bility—unmatched by any other major 
industrial country—will be maintained. 
And our balance of payments—already 
improving markedly—will benefit from 
more competitive exports and from a 
more attractive home demand for capital. 

It is notable that the stimulus from the 
tax bill comes from an anticipated in- 
crease in private spending. By cutting 
taxes, we will unleash private demands— 
by consumers and business—and permit 
them to make the most of the resources 
our economy has the potential to pro- 
duce, 

President Johnson—in carrying for- 
ward and putting his own touch on the 
tax reduction program initiated under 
President Kennedy—is, in his own words, 
“combining efficiency with expansion, 
frugality with compassion.” 

He is submitting a budget that calls 
for a reduction in expenditures. At the 
same time, he is not only providing for 
a sizable fiscal stimulus to expansion 
through tax reduction, he is also launch- 
ing new programs to meet human needs. 
The new poverty program represents a 
recognition that the forgotten fifth of 
our population needs more than an ex- 
panding economy to pull itself out of the 
vicious circle of inadequate income, in- 
sufficient education, poor health, and 
lack of skill. 

It is recognized that these problems 
cannot be solved in Washington. They 
must be solved where they exist. But 
the Federal Government has a role to 
play—in shaping its own programs and 
in encouraging State and local govern- 
ments and private groups to bring their 
efforts into focus in a concerted attack 
on poverty in America. 

The President’s program gives us an 
opportunity and a challenge—to use our 
economic resources to their full capacity, 
to mount an attack on poverty, and to 
adopt a lean budget without neglecting 
essential services that only the Federal 
Government can provide, at home and 
abroad. This program deserves our sup- 
port, for it is in the best traditions of a 
dynamic economy that relies mainly on 
private initiative for its forward momen- 
tum. 

The President’s announcement that 
the Nation’s output reached $600 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 1963 is welcome 
news to all of us. This represents a 20- 
percent rise during the period since the 
Democratic administration took office. 

If this rate of expansion continues 
through 1964—and the President’s mes- 
sage predicts that it will—the Nation’s 
real output will have increased by nearly 
one-fourth in 4 years. 

This record of solid achievement is a 
tribute to the strength of our free enter- 
prise economy and to the wisdom and 
foresight of the economic policies of the 
Congress and the administration. Work- 
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ing together, the Government and pri- 
vate enterprise have moved America to- 
ward steadily growing prosperity. 

But prosperity in general does not 
bring prosperity in particular. As the 
President so forcefully points out, many 
Americans are not receiving their just 
shares of the Nation’s output. 

At the end of 1963, 514 percent of those 
seeking jobs were unable to find them, 
and many more were dissuaded from 
seeking employment because they knew 
it could not be found. 

Even more shocking is the fact that 
one American family in five is now living 
on a yearly money income of $3,000 or 
less. 

We know that the vast majority of 
those who are out of work do not wish to 
be idle. Many of them are experienced 
workers with families to support. All too 
many are teenagers who have yet to find 
their first jobs, who have yet to achieve 
the sense of self-respect that comes from 
self-sufficiency. Therefore the country 
urgently needs the expansion of private 
demand and job opportunities which will 
flow from enactment of the tax reduc- 
tion in H.R. 8363. 

We know too that the great bulk of 
the poor are not in poverty because they 
are stupid or lazy. They are the victims 
of a failure of American facts to match 
fully the American dream of equal op- 
portunity for all. Until we are able to 
provide adequate education, good health, 
plentiful jobs, and freedom from dis- 
crimination for all Americans, that 
dream will not be a reality. 

The President’s war on poverty will 
mobilize private and public resources to 
insure that for more and more of our 
people, particularly our children, the 
door leading out of poverty will be 
opened. 

The President’s message is a program 
for Federal action, but not a call for 
greater centralization of authority in the 
Federal Government. The tax cut will 
bring a great stimulus to private demand 
and will provide expanding revenues for 
State and local government action. 

The budget shows an actual reduction 
in Federal spending. The war on pov- 
erty will promote coordination of State, 
local, and private activities with Federal 
assistance. 

While the economic message presents 
the President’s overall strategy for at- 
tacking our economic problems, his chief 
reliance will be on the stimulation of pri- 
vate initiative and coordinated State- 
local-Federal efforts. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 


new Member of Congress, much time has 
necessarily been devoted to becoming 
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acquainted with procedures and the 
Washington scene. I deem myself for- 
tunate, however, in being able to draw 
heavily on my years of experience in the 
California State Legislature and many 
personal contacts to build a record and 
obtain benefits for my district. 

I am pleased to have the privilege of 
inserting a few highlights of my activi- 
ties on behalf of my constituents during 
the 1st session of the 88th Congress into 
the RECORD. 

In another report I shall discuss legis- 
lation and my activities on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
This report deals with office and commu- 
nity activities that often are overlooked 
as an essential part of a public official's 
duties. 

The report follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


(Prom Congressman Avucustus F. HAWKINS, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1964) 


The work of our offices locally and in 
Washington has included: (1) the develop- 
ment of programs; (2) the handling of cases 
(veterans, social security, civil service, hous- 
ing, immigration); (3) dealing with employ- 
ment problems; (4) providing information; 
and (5) attempts to rehabilitate, develop, 
and improve the district socially, economi- 
cally, and politically. To facilitate and ex- 
pedite our work we opened two new offices, 
one at 9512 South Central Avenue, and the 
other at 42511, South Avalon Boulevard. 

This report covers the last half of our work 
in 1963, and only our office and some of our 
community activities. Persons desiring our 
report on the first 6 months or on legislative 
activities should contact our district or 
Washington offices. 

A. PROGRAMS 
IJ. Employment 


Our activity in finding employment has 
brought about tangible results. While our 
main emphasis has been on stimulating pro- 
grams to create employment generally, we 
have not neglected opportunities to assist 
individuals seeking specific jobs. Out of 
some 2,500 persons interviewed for employ- 
ment, more than 500 were placed. Others 
are now in training and should eventually 
find employment. None was turned away 
without at least a try. 

In addition, our office referred over 400 ap- 
plicants for full-time clerical jobs with the 
Post Office and Internal Revenue, most of 
whom were placed. 

From these figures it is easy to observe 
that our offices have striven successfully to 
ease the unemployment problem. 

One of our major goals this year will be 
to increase employment opportunities. 

We initiated a pilot vocational guidance 
program for approximately 2 months, and 
interviewed 75 people. Of this number, we 
were successful in helping 47. This pro- 
gram will be continued through 1964. 


H. Training 


In the realm of training programs, we were 
successful in initiating scholarships for 24 of 
the 28 requests. 

Through our youth employment services 
we placed 400 in jobs in 1963 and many 
others in training under the manpower de- 
velopment and training program. 

The building maintenance program, a trial 
project to train certain persons for mainte- 
nance jobs, is still struggling, but we were 
able to glean jobs, after completion of train- 
ing, for 8 of the 14 applicants. This pro- 
gram will continue with greater emphasis 
this year. 

Several trade schools and shops have of- 
fered us scholarships for 1964. We will re- 
cruit for these programs and solicit more. 
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Although the hard core unemployed is a 
particularly difficult problem, through our 
training programs we hope to assist such 
persons to become qualified for employment 
even though they may have age or educa- 
tional handicaps. 


III. Miscellaneous 


The Federal Small Business Administra- 
tion aided our office in holding a small busi- 
ness development clinic, which was success- 
ful. Forty-two persons attended; Mr. Alvin 
Meyers, regional director, and Mr. Wilford 
White, Assistant Deputy Administrator for 
Management Assistance, were the main 
speakers. The persons attending agreed, 
generally, that the clinic was exceedingly 
helpful and should be more fully and spe- 
cifically developed. The office is involved, 
therefore, in a questionnaire survey with the 
participants to obtain a basis for submit- 
ting a concrete and meaningful program in 
this area. 

Our mental health committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the south central welfare planning 
council, succeeded in getting the county 
board of supervisors, through the county 
department of mental health, to approve a 
mental health program for the south central 
Los Angeles area; $25,000 is to be spent to 
initiate this program. Also, a grant of $900,- 
000, requested by our mental health commit- 
tee from the youth opportunities board, has 
been approved locally, and it is hoped this 
activity will become a part of the overall 
youth opportunities board program. The 
service will be individual out-patient psy- 
chiatric therapy. The family as a unit will 
be given consideration. 

Obtaining Academy candidates for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Academies has 
been quite a problem. Although we were 
not successful in attracting qualified candi- 
dates for the class entering in 1963, we now 
have 11 good prospects for the 1964 class. 
An effort will be made to work more closely 
with the high schools in order to interest 
more citizens in this program. 

The coordinating council on economic de- 
velopment and employment, which we orga- 
nized to furnish overall planning for our 
area, has been working steadily to increase 
the efficiency of our various community- 
sponsored committees and also to utilize the 
members of the advisory board more effec- 
tively. We now have 125 active members on 
the board. 

The President's Committee on Equal Job 
Opportunities met in Los Angeles in Novem- 
ber 1963 and we are happy to report that 
our office was responsible for obtaining in- 
vitations for more than 150 persons. 

We have an apprenticeship training con- 
sultant in the district office every Friday 
morning who works closely with the State 
bureau of apprenticeship standards. 

We also have a person from the Federal 
Housing Authority to dispense information 
on all kinds of housing problems. 

We started a special program with Harbor 
Junior College and the consultants from the 
college, as well as our Mrs. William Thomas, 
have been on hand in the district office to 
assist and interview applicants for specialized 
training. 

The youth opportunities board program, 
scheduled for the south central Los Angeles 
area, has recelved the go-ahead signal. It 
will help to alleviate the school dropout and 
unemployment problems among youth, and 
will also reach those persons suffering from 
general depression and dependent poverty. 
This program reaches causes, in addition to 
effects, and will in its initial stages prepare 
and place on the job about 6,000 young 
people. 

The Central City Citizens Committee was 
overwhelmingly successful in their first, of a 
now planned annual, buffet supper party. 
The group worked diligently, quietly, and 
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efficiently to make it a success. The guests 
were more than pleased with the results. 
B. COMMUNICATIONS 

Our office has used every means of com- 
munication to let the constituents know 
what we are doing. 

1. Press releases—newspaper and radio: 
This past year we issued 153 press releases. 
They covered a wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding announcements of legislation intro- 
duced by Congressman HAwWRINS, reports of 
job availabilities, information on scholar- 
ships, voters’ registration drive, the area re- 
development program, the small business 
clinic, Federal activities of interest to our 
district, and items of general information. 

2. Radio and television: Through our two 
radio programs we have been successful in 
getting additional news and information to 
our constituents. For a brief period we also 
had TV coverage on several channels. Cur- 
rently, Congressman Hawkins reports from 
Washington on the program “Know Your 
Congressman,” over KGFJ-AM, 1340 on the 
dial, at 9:25 each Tuesday night. The other 
program, “Your Congressman at Work,” orig- 
inates locally on KTYM-FM, 103.9 on the 
dial, each Saturday night at 7 p.m. 

3. Speeches: Throughout the year, our of- 
fice handled (locally) more than 50 speak- 
ing engagements. We hope persons will be- 
come more interested in obtaining informa- 
tion about our community programs. There 
is always someone available to make an ap- 
pearance, including Mr. Hawkins when he is 
in the city. 

4. Newsletters: We have mailed six sep- 
arate newsletters to constituents in the 21st 
Congressional District, providing information 
on important issues before the Congress and 
discussing programs and activities of par- 
ticular concern to our residents. 

5. Reports: Our offices, locally and in 
Washington, jointly issued a monthly report 
on our activities throughout the year. 


C. CASES 


This past year the district office handled 
2,216 constituents’ problems and requests. 
Out of this number, the office succeeded in 
obtaining favorable results for at least 600. 
More than 100 special problems were handled 
in the Washington office. These included 
claims before the Veterans Appeals Board, 
servicemen seeking transfers, promotions 
and discharges, postal and civil service prob- 
lems, and immigration matters. 

The offices are available to assist every 
constituent, even if the only service we can 
perform is to refer them to the proper places 
to obtain the help they seek. During the 
year 166 persons were assisted by referral to 
the proper State agency, county supervisor, 
city councilman, assemblyman, or to other 
sources such as community centers, schools, 
and attorneys for appropriate assistance. 


Federal agency cases 
Department of Defense (Army, Navy, Air 
Force) : 
Number of cases 76 
Favorable disposition................ 23 
Otherwise closed 13 
PRUNING. We et ob dona coe 40 
Health, Education, and Welfare (social 
security) : 
Numer Of e 20 
Favorable disposition 6 
Otherwise closed „ 1 
OTe —x—x—x— ENE R 18 


Justice and State Departments: 
Private immigration bills (pending) — 5 
Immigration cases 43 


Favorable disposition 14 

Otherwise closed 8 

(C A AAA 26 
Post Office: 

Number’ OF Cases. 2-4.) - 6 een new 21 

Favorable disposition 9 


Otherwise closed... = 1 
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Federal agency cases—Continued 
Veterans’ Administration: 


86 
10 
8 
68 
8 
Favorable disposition 2 
.. ee ee EE 6 
6 
3 
3 
Interior Department: 

W nnmn 2 
S %/ ͤ AA d aaan nna 2 

Department of Commerce: 
Number of cases 1 
Wall. 1 

CONCLUSION 


We have striven to rehabilitate, improve, 
and redevelop the district socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. We have given 
a great deal of thought to rational planning 
in housing, education, social welfare, and 
business development. 

The 21st Congressional District has been 
called a port of entry for newcomers to our 
city. Historically, the original residents have 
tended to move to the west side. Our pro- 
grams are designed to assimilate these new- 
comers to our way of life, and to improve 
our communities so well that it will be un- 
necessary for older residents to move away 
to better their condition. We want the resi- 
dents of our area to be so well served, to be 
so well housed, and provided with such fine 
economic and social opportunities that they 
will be proud and fortunate to live in our 
area of the county. We have made some 
progress. In 1964 we hope to make much 
more, 


Safeguards To Reduce the Admitted Risks 
and Hazards of Test Ban Treaty Which 
Were Promised Have Not Been Estab- 
lished and No One Seems To Care 
Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the limited test ban was before the other 
body for ratification a great to-do was 
made about the numerous risks and 
hazards inyolved in the pact. Not only 
were these risks and hazards admitted 
by the Kennedy administration to exist, 
but strenuous promises and protestations 
were made that all necessary steps would 
be taken to reduce them to the lowest 
feasible level. 

Nothing much seems to be done about 
keeping these promises and no one seems 
to care much about it. No one has been 
designated at the White House level to 
see that the promises are kept. No ap- 
propriations of an order of magnitude 
I judge necessary after careful inquiry 
into the matter have been requested to 
finance the measures needed to keep the 
promises. 

cx——51 
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What of the national security? The 
most that I can gather is that no one 
seems to care much, at least as far as the 
test ban treaty safeguards are concerned. 

What is the reason? Is it the euphoria 
that some predicted would follow the 
treaty? Is it just plain failure to “mind 
the store”? Or, is it something else, 
perhaps more sinister? 

For the benefit of future students of 
our times who might, perhaps, be writing 
doctorial theses on some subject such as 
“Why the West Was Weak and Why 
Freedom Fell” I have asked permission to 
include below copies of my correspond- 
ence to the White House on the subject 
of the safeguards, together with such 
responses as it so far has elicited. 

If my efforts in this matter bear no 
further fruit than that to date, at least 
they can be held forth as a prime ex- 
ample of an exercise in futility. 

The correspondence, beginning Sep- 
tember 24, the day of treaty ratification, 
is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Secretary Dean Rusk, 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Under Secre- 
tary Roswell Gilpatric, Dr. Glenn Seaborg, 
you, and others in your administration have 
conceded that there are risks and disadvan- 
tages in the limited test ban treaty. This 
concession is implicit from your assurances 
and promises to take steps to reduce the ef- 
fects of these risks and disadvantages upon 
the national security. 

The assurances and promises given have 
been instrumental in obtaining both Senate 
and public support for ratification of the 
treaty. In this sense, they constitute a sol- 
emn compact between you and the American 
people, which must be kept. 

Among the steps to be taken, as outlined 
in separate communications each dated Au- 
gust 23, 1963, to Senator RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL, chairman, Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, from Under Secretary Gilpatric and 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are the following: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topflight sci- 
entific personnel, 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities, and achievements. 

Unfortunately, these assurances and 
promises have been only general in nature. 
What, specifically, in terms of personnel, ma- 
terial, and programs are needed to meet and 
keep them are yet to be determined. The 
Joint Chiefs’ communication defined them 
as “criteria” and added that they were stated 
“necessarily in general language since addi- 
tional study will be needed to determine 
specific standards and programs.” 

Obviously and regrettably, these specifics 
were not worked out before the treaty was 
negotiated. Had this been done, perhaps 
the treaty terms might have been written 
to make them less onerous and less expen- 
sive to carry out. In any event, the funda- 
mental security of the country depends first, 
upon determining what they are, and, 
second, upon actually taking those actions 
specifically determined to be necessary to 
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meet the criteria, Any error risking action 
less than the minimum necessary must be 
scrupulously avoided. Uncertainties always 
must be resolved positively, on the safe side, 
to make certain we adequately flesh-out all 
the necessary specifics of each of these 
skeletal general criteria. 

Unfortunately, these specifics will involve 
a considerable effort because of the magni- 
tude of the risks and disadvantages involved. 

You, yourself, on February 7, 1962, de- 
scribed an atmospheric treaty without an 
adequate inspections system guarding against 
preparations for surprise abrogation as ex- 
tremely vulnerable. The treaty at hand, of 
course, has no inspections system at all— 
adequate or inadequate. 

Again, on March 2, 1962, you warned that 
if we are to maintain our scientific momen- 
tum and leadership, “our weapons progress 
must not be limited to theory or to the con- 
fines of laboratories and caves.” The treaty 
at hand, of course, does fix such limitations. 

At that time you also warned: “In actual 
practice, particularly in a society of free 
choice, we cannot keep topflight scientists 
concentrating on the preparation of an ex- 
periment which may or may not take place 
at an uncertain date in the future. Nor 
can large technical laboratories be kept fully 
alert on a standby basis waiting for some 
other nation to break an agreement. This 
is not only difficult or inconvenient—we have 
explored this alternative and found it im- 
possible of execution.” 

Thus, observing your assurances and 
promises respecting the treaty calls for do- 
ing the difficult, and, in addition, what you 
yourself have described as the impossible. 
It will surely call for a large expenditure 
and a large effort—much larger than Secre- 
tary McNamara indicated during his treaty 
testimony. For instance, his offhand esti- 
mate of the cost of maintaining a readiness- 
to-test posture was $200 million. My own 
calculations, detailed below, considerably en- 
large this figure. 

Unfortunately, also, there appears to be 
& line of resistance developing domestically 
against the taking of these vitally necessary 
actions at all. This was hinted in a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York Times 
written by the scientist, Dr. Eugene P. Wig- 
ner. It was amplified in a letter to the editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune by the 
scientist, Dr. Leo Szilard, who argued that 
should the vigorous underground testing 
program be carried out, “then, rather than 
furthering the cause of peace, the test ban 
agreement would be likely to do just the 
opposite.” Presumably his same reasoning 
also would apply in opposition to the other 
three categories of action to which you are 
committed. I note with apprehension that 
the thinking of even some of your official 
family seems to parallel that of Wigner and 
Szilard. 

Thus, keeping your assurances and prom- 
ises regarding steps to reduce the risks and 
disadvantages of the test ban treaty will 
require, on your part, overcoming the re- 
sistance of some of the very people who work 
closely with you, as well as others who have 
given you strong and consistent political 
support. 

In determining what, specifically, will have 
to be done to meet and keep your assurances 
and promises, certain fundamental consider- 
ations must be in mind. With respect to 
each of the criteria, these include: 

UNDERGROUND TEST PROGRAM 

Either a community must be built at the 
Nevada Test Site for personnel working there, 
or a rapid transit system from Las Vegas must 
be constructed in order to attract and keep 
topflight personnel on the work. 

Due to the proximity of both the city of 
Las Vegas and the Hoover Dam to the Nevada 
site, there is a limitation on the yield of 
devices which can be tested underground 
there without unacceptable offsite seismic 
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shock damage. It will be necessary to find 
and develop a secand underground testing 
site for high-yield experiments. 

Much greater discretion and flexibility in 
scheduling events and conducting tests will 
have to be given laboratory and test site per- 
sonnel than was the case during our 1962 test 
series. At that time, I personally pointed 
out to Dr. Jerome Weisner, your science ad- 
viser, that his tendency, in your name, to 
act as test director from his office in Wash- 
ington, remote from the Nevada and Pacific 
test sites, operated both to decrease the sci- 
entific data gained from the tests and in- 
crease the cost and difficulty of conducting 
them. 


MAINTENANCE OF LABS AND RETENTION OF 
TOP FLIGHT SCIENTISTS 


The test-site improvements and testing 
discretion at the laboratory and test-site lev- 
els discussed above also have a bearing on 
our ability to keep topflight scientists’ in- 
terest in the nuclear weapons program under 
partial test-ban conditions. 

The added difficulties of analyzing samples 
from underground experiments—contami- 
nated with extraneous elements from the 
soil—requires added radio-chemistry facili- 
ties and personnel. Simulation facilities for 
other than underground environments and 
other limitations imposed by the treaty also 
require a boost in personnel and new labora- 
tory physical facilities, equipment and in- 
strumentation for diagnostic and extrapola- 
tion purposes. 

The flow of qualified and capable new, 
young, topflight scientists into the nuclear 
weapons laboratories must be stimulated and 
encouraged by stepped-up activities at such 
nonweapons, but related facilities, as the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. 

The importance of immediate starts on new 
laboratory facilities—as encouraging phys- 
ical evidence to our nuclear weapons scien- 
tists now working that their efforts are not 
devoted to a dead-end am—is most 
vital to prevent them from drifting away 
from the laboratories. 

PROMPT READINESS FOR ATMOSPHERIC TESTING 

This capability must include readiness to 
proof test weapons systems in stockpile, new 
experimental devices, and weapons effects in 
a variety of environments and under all op- 
erational conditions. 

Since testing, if and when resumed, will be 
under emergency conditions, considerable 
redundancy in test hardware is necessary in 
order that tests may be conducted promptly 
and not suffer delay from the unavailability 
of standby equipment. 

A complete missile range, including ICBM 
silos at both ends and operational anti- 
ICBM installations at one end must be in 
readiness for proof tests of both ICBM and 
anti-ICBM weapons, as well as to determine 
effects of nuclear explosions on the reliability 
and capabilities of each. 

Johnstone Island, little larger than an air- 
craft carrier, is unsuitable for installing 
equipment which must obtain test data 
simultaneously from different directions. 
This triangulation problem must be solved. 
Proper readiness involves an ironclad agree- 
ment with the British for continuing access 
to and availability of Christmas Island fa- 
cilities, installation of necessary testing 
equipment and facilities at Howland and 
Baker Islands, and construction of two, bet- 
ter three, unmanned floating test diagnostic 
ships, together with nuclear submarines 
which connect with these ships by under- 
water cable to protect test personnel safely 
underwater from the effects of weapons being 
tested. 

Present aircraft available for collecting 
radioactive air samples at various vital alti- 
tudes are about worn out. They should be 
replaced by a new fleet of approximately 12 
fully equipped aircraft. 


A second fleet of three diagnostic aircraft 
should be provided in addition to the fleet of 
three aircraft now being readied. This will 
provide both a standby capability and a 
simultaneous testing capability for air- 
dropped experimental devices. 

Both drop aircraft and rocket vehicles 
must be in readiness for the delivery of test 
devices. 

Facilities should be provided for constantly 
updating and revising test schedules for in- 
stantaneous use in the event of test resump- 
tion—similar to procedures for keeping our 
strategic deterrent plans always current. 

BROADENING AND IMPROVING DETECTION 
CAPABILITIES 

Both the importance of, and difficulties re- 
garding, this effort, plus a necessity for strict 
classification of equipment and installations, 
call for a relatively large effort and expendi- 
ture in this area. 

The very fuzzy situation respecting both 
space-detection hardware and space-testing 
procedures requires prompt clarification. 

My preliminary estimates of the capital 
expenditures required for hardware and fa- 
cilities to meet your assurances and keep 
your promises to take the actions necessary 
for reducing the risks and disadvantages of 
the partial test ban treaty are as follows: 

[In millions] 
Underground testing program: 
Nevada Test Site improvements and 


ZVV 100 
Maintenance of labs and topflight 
scientists: 
Los Alamos Laboratory 25 
Sandia Laboratory 222 25 
Livermore Laboratory 50 
DOD Laboratories 50 


Education, training, and encourage- 
ment of topflight scientific per- 


sonnel at weapons labs - 10 
PPTP; ͤ RE et nf Seal EE 160 


Readiness for atmospheric testing: 
Test range, silos, missiles, A-ICBM 


equipment, eto 150 
8 pairs, surface /submarine ef- 

fects tests units 300 
Drop aircraft and rockets for launch- 

ing experimental devices 20 
2d standby diagnostic fleet (3 

fully equipped jet aircraft) ...... 25 


3 aircraft for shuttling sam- 
ples from test sites to labs for 


prompt analysis 10 
Air sampling fleet (12 jet aircraft). 15 
Johnstone / Howland / Baker / Christ- 

mas Island testing complex 30 
Rear base logistic facilities 10 


Upper atmosphere and space diag- 
nostic/detection equipment 


ee E — eae 610 
Detection system improvements: Clas- 

a yey CON a ea A ee Se 80 

Miscellaneous and contingencies... 50 


Grand total 1, 000 


In addition to the foregoing capital out- 
lays, which should be made promptly if we 
are to have a readiness for testing, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of maintaining, improv- 
ing, and keeping this capability in constant 
readiness to move on an emergency basis will 
involve operating outlays of approximately 
$250 million annually. 

It is sincerely hoped that you are planning 
to call upon Congress forthwith for funds 
of the foregoing magnitude to take the ac- 
tions necessary to forestall, to tho maximum 
extent possible, the disadvantages and risks 
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to U.S. national security and survival inher- 
ent in the partial test ban treaty. Under the 
circumstance I see no possible course for me 
but to support such a request vigorously. 
Very respectfully, 
CRAIG HOSMER. 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1963. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Craic: The President forwarded to 
the Commission your letter of September 
24 on the question of safeguards under the 
limited test ban treaty. We have held up 
our answer until we could provide you with 
specific information on the outcome of plan- 
ning and a review of funding requirements. 

As you know, our principal assignment has 
been the development, in coordination with 
the Department of Defense, of detailed plans, 
such as those referred to in your letter, to 
assure a vigorous program of weapons deyel- 
opment through underground testing, the 
maintenance of strong weapons laboratories 
and the retention of topflight scientists, 
and, in addition, a program that will enable 
us to maintain and strengthen our capability 
to resume testing promptly, should it become 
necessary, 

I am enclosing, for your information, a 
copy of the President’s letter of October 16, 
1963, to the Speaker of the House, forward- 
ing a request for an amendment to the Com- 
mission’s fiscal year 1964 plant and capital 
equipment budget. This increase will be 
used to construct facilities, mainly in the 
Commission's three weapons laboratories, as 
a part of the safeguards program. 

You will note from the President's letter 
that most of the Commission's part of the 
program will be funded by savings in and 
reprograming of available and budgeted 
funds, and that this program will comple- 
ment the measures being taken by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The President's request will undoubtedly 
be forwarded to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I assume there will be an 
opportunity in the committee for further 
discussion of the safeguards program when 
the Commission meets with the committee 
in executive session on October 24. 

Sincerely yours, 
Glenn, 
GLENN T. SEABORG. 


OCTOBER 18, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

Dax Mr. PRESIDENT: My letter to you 
dated September 24, 1963, concerning the 
above-captioned matter has just been an- 
swered by Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Dr. Glenn Seaborg, under date of 
October 17, 1963. 

Dr. Seaborg’s letter states your adminis- 
tration is seeking authorization to make the 
following treaty safeguards expenditures 
during the balance of fiscal year 1964: 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 


New Mexico: 
Occupational health labora- 
c $1, 650, 000 
High temperature chemistry 
EA T E r CASE AO su... «-- 1,435, 000 
Plutonium research support 
Le 655, 000 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif. 
Radiochemistry building 5, 900, 000 
Hazards control addition 1, 000, 000 
Plant engineering and sery- 
ices building.............. 1, 400, 000 
West cafeteria addition 255, 000 
Craft shop addition 200, 000 
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Sandia Base, New Mexico: 


Development laboratory $3, 780, 000 
Explosive facilities 540, 000 
Classified technical reports 
building (addition) 500, 000 
Nevada test site: 
Control point additions 630, 000 
WOGAL Set TA ee 17, 945, 000 


Dr. Seaborg's letter also indicates that a 
request for appropriation of $5,945,000 will 
be made and that the remaining $12 million 
of the total sum of $17,945,000 will be ob- 
tained by reallocating money already appro- 
priated for other purposes. 

For the purposes of comparison, I have 
prepared the following table setting out the 
sums I have estimated are necessary to 
establish the treaty safeguards you have 
promised and sums you requested on Octo- 
ber 16: 


Cost esti- 
Action required mated in Your Oct, | Per. 
promised safeguar: ge 24, 16, 1963, cent 
1963, letter request 
to you 
Underground 
site Iimprovemen 
and additions $100, 000, 000 $630, 000 0.63 
Weapons 
tory impro; 
— —— 
3 160, 000, 000 | 17,315,000 10. 82 
mospheric tests 
resumption capa- 
——ů— 610,000, 000 —— 0 
Detection system 
improvements 
an be 
laneous 130, 000, 000 0 
Total I., 000, 000,000 | 17,945, 000 1. 79 


This table indicates a serious discrepancy 
between your views and mine as to the ac- 
tions required to implement the safeguards, 
their costs and as to the permissible delay 
in implementing them. This discrepancy 
is further enlarged by my estimate that, in 
addition to the original investment, at least 
one-fourth billion dollars must be spent 
annually to maintain the safeguards in op- 
erational efficiency. 

Inasmuch as statements by yourself and 
members of your administration raise no 
question as to the necessity for establishing 
the safeguards, the difference between my 
views and yours seem to lie in the following 
areas: 

1. What actions are necessary to establish 
the safeguards? 

2. How urgent is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 

These are very grave questions concerning 
which I believe the American people are en- 
titled to know your views in detail. I feel 
they also are entitled to reassurance that 
the $12 million reallocation above mentioned 
is not from items essential to the national 
security. 

Dr. Seaborg’s letter, I presume, indicated 
only a part of what you may have in mind 
relative to investments at the laboratories 
and for underground test site facilities. It 
was wholly silent as to what you may have 
in mind respecting the creation and main- 
tenance of readiness for prompt resumption 
of atmospheric testing under emergency con- 
ditions. It also was wholly silent as to what 
you may have in mind respecting the im- 
provement of our capability to detect pos- 
sible violations of the treaty and to monitor 
Soviet nuclear weapons improvements. 

I sincerely hope you will avail yourself 
of an opportunity to reveal to the Nation 
your thinking on these important matters, 
either in a comprehensive reply to this letter 
or otherwise. 
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I make this request because the amount 
you are presently seeking for implementation 
of the safeguards is such a small fraction 
of what many believe is needed that it raises 
doubts that the entire matter of the safe- 
guards are being taken seriously by those 
who may be advising you in these matters. 

I make this request also because there is 
no assurance that Soviet scientists have not 
already embarked on a clandestine program 
of secret developments aimed at overpower- 
ing U.S. capability in every category of nu- 
clear weapons; there can be no assurance on 
this point until the promised safeguards are 
fully in and, until they are, an open 
invitation to the Kremlin is outstanding to 
get away with anything and everything we 
cannot detect or discover. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 5, 1963. 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hosmer: In reply to your letter 
to the President dated October 18, in regard 
to the limited test ban treaty, I understand 
that the hearing last week before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 1964 
supplemental appropriations offered an op- 
portunity for a full and lengthy exchange be- 
tween you and the members and staff of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with respect. to 
the questions you raised in your letter. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. JOHNSON. 


HoUsE oF > REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I wrote you relative 
to the above-captioned matter in detail 
under date of September 24. This was the 
date the Senate voted its consent to the 
limited test ban treaty. My letter enumer- 
ated these following safeguards promised by 
you and members of your administration: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topflight 
scientific personnel. 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities and achieve- 
ments. 

This letter estimated the bare cost of 
hardware to achieve these safeguards at $1 
billion and the operating costs of maintain- 
ing them at tg e billion dollars an- 
nually. 

Eventually, under date of October 17, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
wrote me what purported to be a reply to 
the September 28 letter. Dr. Seaborg indi- 
cated your administration’s plan to spend 
$17,315,000 at the laboratories in pursuance 
of above-mentioned safeguard No. 2, and 
$630,000 for Nevada test site improvements 
in pursuance of safeguard No. 1. It made 
no reference whatever to safeguards No. 3 
and No. 4. 

Promptly on October 18, I wrote you again, 
pointing out that the safeguards expendi- 
tures proposed by you amounted only to 
1.79 percent of the emount I estimated as 
the required minimum. I pointed out that 
this considerable discrepancy indicated a 
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basic difference in viewpoint in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. What actions are necessary to estab- 
lish the safeguards? 

2. How urgent is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 

I also pointed out that Dr. Seaborg’s let- 
ter was wholly silent as to what you may 
have in mind respecting the creation and 
maintenance of readiness for prompt re- 
sumption of atmospheric testing under 
emergency conditions. I also pointed out 
the Seaborg letter was wholly silent as to 
what you may have in mind respecting the 
improvements of our capability to detect 
possible violations of the treaty and to moni- 
tor Soviet nuclear weapons improvements. 

Additionally, the letter expressed my hope 
that “you will avail yourself of an oppor- 
tunity to reveal to the Nation your thinking 
on these important matters” either in a com- 
prehensive reply to my communication or 
otherwise. 

Eventually, under date of November 5, 
I received a terse reply from Charles E. 
Johnson, of your staff, stating his under- 
standing that Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy hearings on the 1964 Supplemental 
Appropriations “offered an opportunity for 
a full and lengthy exchange between you 
and the members of the staff of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with respect to the ques- 
tions you raised in your letter.” 

Mr. Johnson’s understanding is quite in- 
correct. 

The fact is that safeguard No. 2 was the 
subject of the hearings; safeguard No. 1 was 
touched only in passing; safeguard No. 3 
was not within the scope of the hearings; 
and, neither was safeguard No. 4, although 
subsequently the committee on its own made 
a partial inspection of present detection fa- 
cilities. 

Realistically, I did not expect you would 
ever see either one of my letters, but I did 
expect they might be read and processed 
by someone on your White House staff who 
could be expected to have some understand- 
ing of what this mail involved. My letters 
have never been properly answered and I 
think they should be. 

However, whether I get a reply or not is far 
less important than the alarm I feel over 
the apparent inability of anyone in your 
White House family to understand what one 
is talking about when he talks of the test 
ban treaty safeguards and what is being done 
to implement them. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has responsibilities pertaining 
to them, yes, but so does the Department of 
Defense—particularly in connection with 
safeguards No. 3 and No. 4. The safeguards 
are a group of related actions, each of which 
must be carried out competently and com- 
pletely in order to reduce the admitted risks 
and hazards of the treaty and in order to pro- 
tect the national security. 

I can only gather from the history of this 
exchange of correspondence that nobody in 
the White House really is in charge of defin- 
ing what these safeguards are and seeing to 
it they are carried out. Yet a very big thing 
was made of them in order to get the Sen- 
ate’s consent to the treaty. 

My second letter to you stated that the 
amount of money sought to implement thé 
safeguards is such a small fraction of what 
many believe is needed that “it raises doubts 
that the entire matter of the safeguards is 
being taken seriously by those who may be 
advising you in these matters.” The naive 
partial and incomplete responsiveness of the 
Seaborg and Johnson replies to my letters 
only reinforces these doubts. 

If, in fact, at this point no one of your 
staff has been delegated the overall responsi- 
bility of coordinating the effort to put these 
safeguards into effect and making sure it is 
done—and done adequately—I most respect- 
fully and urgently recommend that it be 
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done without delay. I hope you also will 
consider the advisability of my early recom- 
mendation that you reveal to the Nation 
your thinking on the important matter of 
the safeguards. 

In any event, I would appreciate knowing 
the name of your assistant who is now, or 
may in the future be, assigned the overall 
safeguards responsibility. 

Very truly yours, 
Craig HOSMER. 


Understandably, Mr. Speaker, no reply 
was received to the November 12 letter 
due to President Kennedy’s assassination 
shortly thereafter. 

The following letter, taking up the 
matter with the new President, was writ- 
ten and mailed December 20, 1963: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1963. 
Re reduction of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON; On September 
24, October 18, and November 12 I wrote the 
late President Kennedy relative to the above- 
captioned matter. The last letter, of course, 
was not answered. But replies to the first 
two indicated to me a matter of serious 
concern. 

Apparent from the replies was the fact 
that no one on the White House staff appears 
to have responsibility for bringing together 
the important actions which both the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission must pursue if the necessary 
safeguards—which were promised—are to 
be carried out to reduce the admitted risks 
and disadvantages of the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

These safeguards are the following: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topflight 
scientific personnel. 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4, The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities, and achievements, 

I think it is quite safe to say that so far 
no comprehensive and coordinated steps 
have been taken to insure that the safe- 
guards are implemented. Such few actions 
that have been taken to date in no way meas- 
ure up to the promises made to the Senate 
and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to obtain 
their concurrence to the treaty. 

As a matter of fact, it is understood that 
serious cuts in the fiscal year 1965 budget 
already are being contemplated for the un- 
derground testing program. 

I need not point out that notwithstanding 
the treaty, the Soviets are still deadly serious 
in their intention to rule the world. Nor 
need I point out their consistent ability to 
make substantial nuclear progress behind the 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain. 

In order that you may be fully informed 
of my above-mentioned letters I am enclos- 
ing copies. 

In order that the national security inter- 
ests of the United States may be fully served, 
I am making the same recommendation to 
you that was made to the late President; 
namely, that a knowledgeable and interested 
member of your staff be delegated the overall 
responsibility for coordinating the effort to 
place into effect the foregoing safeguards— 
and making certain it is done. 
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With best wishes for the holiday season, 
I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Craic HOSMER, 


Mr. Speaker, by January 20, 1964, no 
acknowledgement or reply having been 
received from President Johnson, the 
following letter was dispatched, and 
time alone will tell whether it, also, will 
be ignored: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 
Re reduction of risks and disadvantages 
of the limited test ban treaty. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran PRESIDENT JOHNSON: On December 
20, 1963, I wrote you concerning the above- 
captioned matter. The letter has neither 
been acknowledged, nor has a reply been 
received thereto. 

I am attaching a copy of the December 
20 letter (less enclosures), 

It is hoped that this matter will receive 
the serious attention the national security 
indicates it deserves. 

Very truly yours, 
ORAIG HOSMER. 


Panama Canal: Wake Up America, Your 
House Is on Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, as a close 
observer in the Congress for many years 
of conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, I long ago noted that what 
may appear as a sudden crisis has usually 
been foreseen by others in our Govern- 
ment who have given timely warning 
with a view to its prevention. This has 
been notably true in questions affecting 
the Panama Canal, as repeatedly demon- 
strated in the objective analyses and ac- 
curate predictions by my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froop]. 

In his brilliant radio address over the 
Manion Forum on June 2, 1963, entitled 
“Wake Up America, Your House Is on 
Fire,” he foresaw the danger at Panama 
and warned of the necessity for main- 
taining U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

The story of the January 9-10, 1964, 
Panamanian outbreak, aided, abetted, 
and directed by Castro-type Communist 
agents from Cuba, is now a matter of his- 
tory. It required the use of the US. 
Army to protect the Canal Zone against 
mob violence and the personal attention 
of the President of the United States. 
The loss of American lives and injuries 
to American citizens, all within the Canal 
Zone, the damage to American property 
in both Panama and the zone, and the 
attack on the U.S. Embassy in 
Panama city that forced its evacua- 
tion, combined to make the incident one 
of momentous consequence, comparable 
to a psychological Pearl Harbor. It em- 
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phasized the Panama Canal as the key 
target for communistic revolutionary 
conquest of the Western Hemisphere and 
stressed the necessity for our Govern- 
ment to clarify and make definite its 
policy of maintaining the untrammeled 
U.S. sovereignty over the American terri- 
tory known as the Canal Zone. 

Following a Presidential conference in 
the White House lasting until 2 a.m. on 
January 14, 1964, an executive press 
statement announced that the United 
States has a “recognized obligation to 
operate the canal efficiently and se- 
curely” and that our Government in- 
tends to honor that obligation. But 
this statement alone is not enough. It 
is only the first step. 

The Congress, as the ultimate au- 
thority in matters of foreign policy, 
should support the President in this 
stand by prompt passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 105, which is now 
pending before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and to take such other steps 
as the situation requires. 

Because the June 2, 1963, address by 
my colleague supplies ample justification 
for such actions by the Congress and re- 
flects the vision that makes it a paper of 
historic importance, I quote it as part of 
my remarks and urge that this address 
be read by every Member of Congress, 
both House and Senate, as well as by 
every official in the executive depart- 
ments concerned with Panama Canal 
policy questions. 

The address follows: 

Waxe Up America, Your HoUsE Is on FIRE 
(By Hon. Dante. J. Froop, Member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania) 

Dean Manion. The iron hand of the Com- 
munist conquest presses down hard upon 
Cuba now but it does not rest there. The 
long fingers of this blood-red hand are con- 
stantly probing the Central American main- 
land and its index finger points ominously 
at the Panama Canal. There—and now 
within the reach of the rapacious Kremlin 
conspiracy—is the rich paydirt of U.S. ter- 
ritory. 


How serious is this Red threat to Panama? 
With me here now is the person in Wash- 
ington best qualified to answer this ques- 
tion. In Congress, Representative DANIEL J. 
FLoop, of Pennsylvania, is known as the 
watchdog of the Panama Canal. This dis- 
tinguished man has long had a passionately 
patriotic interest in this vital waterway 
which he keeps well informed and alerted 
by frequent visits to the isthmus. Nothing 
that you have ever heard on this program is 
more important than what he has to say 
to you now. 

Congressman FLOOD, welcome back to the 
Manion Forum. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you, Dean Manion. 

Wake up America, your house is on fire. 

Indeed, the very foundation of your 
house—the Panama Canal Zone—is smol- 
dering and every so often is spurting forth 
flames. For it is the Panama Canal which 
is the key target of the world revolutionary 
movement in the Caribbean, 

Thus far, we have not taken the measures 
required to put out this fire. Instead, we 
have floundered from crisis to crisis making 
concession after concession to Panama, and 
Panama, in return, has continued with larger 
and larger demands. 

Warnings of what was to come have been 
given time after time in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but these warnings fell on deaf ears. 
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But in each case, the things I warned of 
came to pass. There was the attempt of 
Panamanian students to hoist the Panama 
flag at the Canal Zone Administration 
Building in 1958; the November 3, 1959, at- 
tempted invasion of the Canal Zone by a 
Panamanian mob which required the use 
of the U.S. Army to quell the uprising. 

Then, there was the ill-advised action of 
the President of the United States, contrary 
to the mandate of Congress, in directing the 
formal display of the Panama flag over the 
Canal Zone territory as evidence of Pan- 
ama's so-called titular sovereignty. 

And, on October 29, 1962, on orders from 
the executive department of our Govern- 
ment, there was the formal raising of the 
Panamanian flag at the Canal Zone Admin- 
istration Building alongside the US. flag 
and similar displays at other points in the 
zone, which was taken as increased recogni- 
tion of Panama’s claim of “titular sover- 
eignty” over the zone and the Panama 
Canal. 

This last action was taken by our Govern- 
ment despite the fact that on October 12, 
only 17 days previously, the ceremonies for 
the dedication of the Thatcher Ferry Bridge 
at Balboa, attended by Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball, and other notables, 
was marred by Panamanian demonstrators, 
who used Communist tactics and claimed 
Panamanian sovereignty over the bridge. 

And with all of the foregoing, we find 
evidence that Panamanian aspirations are 
aided by our own Department of State. The 
State Department's program has been one of 
aiding the piecemeal liquidation of our un- 
deniable treaty rights in the Canal Zone. 

President Chiari’s Secretary of Finance, 
Gilberto Arias, only this March was quoted 
as saying: “In the future, with God’s help, we 
will achieve our objective; that the Panama 
Canal be the property of Panamanians, under 
full and absolute jurisdiction of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, maintained by Panamanians, 
operated by Panamanians, sanitated by Pan- 
amanians, and protected by Panamanians.” 

How can responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment knowingly collaborate with Pana- 
manian radicals to surrender more of our 
authority to a country which, since 1955, 
when sanitation in the cities of Colón and 
Panamá was returned to it, has not even 
succeeded in collecting its garbage? It is 
incomprehensible? 

Here I must emphasize that the Republic 
of Panama grew out of the movement for 
the Panama Canal, and not the reverse. 
The only advantage that Panama can claim 
as regards the canal is its geographical lo- 
cation, which it never ceases to exploit in 
advancing its demands for increased benefits 
and sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

To make sure there is no uncertainty as 
to what purpose the Panamanian Govern- 
ment is using all its energies to acquire, I 
shall quote its openly declared objectives, as 
stated in a report on September 20, 1960, to 
President Chiari by his Committee on Inter- 
national Politics. These demands include: 

Raising the Panamanian flag in the zone; 
equal salary treatment and job opportuni- 
ties for Panamanians with North Americans; 
raising the annuity to 20 percent of the gross 
income, with a guaranteed minimum of $5 
million; mixed courts in the Canal Zone; 
complete supplying by Panama of the Zone 
market, including ships, and stopping of 
production activities in the zone; recogni- 
tion of Canal Zone exequaturs granted by 
Panama to foreign consuls; use of Pana- 
manian postage in the zone; liquidation of 
the Panama Railroad. 

They also include establishment of Span- 
ish as the official language of the zone; 
Panamanian jurisdiction in the zone over 
passengers and cargo coming into Panama 
and over ships flying the Panamanian flag; 
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granting to Panama of dock and port facili- 
ties, and at U.S. expense; organization of 
Panama's civil defense at U.S. expense; cor- 
ridors, under Panamanian jurisdiction, across 
the zone; opportunities for Panamanian 
products in U.S. markets. And, finally, ac- 
ceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court over controversies between Pan- 
ama and the United States. 

Such demands are matters that would in- 
evitably affect all interoceanic commerce that 
uses the Panama Canal and has to pay tolls. 
They present grave questions to which the 
merchant marine of all nations simply can- 
not afford to be indifferent. Moreover, it is 
significant that the flag of Panama’s new 
Independent Revolutionary Party carries 10 
stars, the 10th star representing the Canal 
Zone. 

As to the flag question previously men- 
tioned, it will be recalled that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, in early 1960 in an- 
ticipation of difficulties with respect to the 
flag question, conducted hearings on United 
States-Panama relations when high execu- 
tive officials and myself testified. 

The unanimous recommendation of the 
full committee was for a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that any variation in the traditional inter- 
pretation of the treaties of 1903, 1936, and 
1955 between the United States and Panama 
with reference to matters of territorial soy- 
ereignty shall be made only pursuant to 
treaty. After an animated debate on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, the House adopted this resolu- 
tion by the overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, 
which should have prevailed over the the 
predilections of executive officials. 

Although this bill died in the Senate, the 
magnitude of the House vote is significant, 
clearly reflecting the concern of our people 
for the security of the Canal Zone territory. 

It also demonstrates to the international 
infiltrators in the Department of State and 
their collaborators that these influences can 
never succeed in perpetrating their schemes 
with respect to the Panama Canal through 
normal procedures. They realize they must 
bypass the Congress by means of a new canal 
treaty. 

This, they no doubt feel, can be pushed 
through, as was the 1955 treaty, without 
adequate debate to continue the process of 
erosions that started with the 1936-39 
treaty. And that is why Congress must keep 
alert. 

We must guard US. vital interests. 
We must have control of the maritime 
approaches to the Panama Canal, both at 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends. We must 
maintain untrammeled sovereignty over the 
zone and meet our treaty obligations to 
maintain free and open transit for vessels of 
commerce for all nations on terms of equal- 
ity with tolls that are just and equitable. 

We must insist on civil protection of the 
Canal Zone from disorders and pestilence, 
originating in the terminal cities of Colon 
and Panama, as well as safeguard the sum- 
mit-level water supply as required for lock- 
ages and maintaining channel depths. We 
must also assure military and naval defense 
of the Panama Canal from aggression. 

By the fall of 1962, the process of erosion of 
our rights, power, and authority, symbolized 
by formal display of the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone wherever the U.S. flag is flown 
by civilian authorities as increased evidence 
of Panamanian sovereignty, has gone so far 
that our citizens in the zone decided to act, 
and in a desperate effort to protect our 
country's interests, organized at their own 
expense court action to test the legality of 
the formal display of the Panamanian flag 
over the Canal Zone territory of the United 
States. 

A suit was filed against Gov. Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., of the zone and the Secretary 
of the Army Cyrus R. Vance, in an effort to 
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end this symbol of surrender by the United 
States to the mob-ruled Panamanian Gov- 
ernment. In retaliation to the suit, a Pana- 
manian citizen, on January 9, 1963, filed a 
suit in the Supreme Court of Panama that 
aims to establish that the ratification of the 
1903 treaty by executive decree of the Pana- 
manian revolutionary junta was illegal and 
hence null and void. 

If sustained by the Panamanian Supreme 
Court, it would logically follow that the 1903 
revolution by which Panama gained its in- 
dependence from Colombia was likewise null 
and void and that Panama is still a depart- 
ment of the Republic of Colombia, and that 
Colombia, not Panama, is the sovereign of 
the isthmus. 

While in Panama last December, I visited 
the Canal Zone and found general alarm on 
the part of our citizens at the conduct of the 
Governor of the Canal Zone. 

At a press conference held at the Tivoli 
Hotel, I learned about an address given by 
the Governor before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which includes Panamanian 
engineers among its membership. 

Not only was his address the most discon- 
certing ever publicly uttered by a Governor, 
but he seems to have reveled in its flavor. 

He reflected’ the philosophy of interna- 
tional socialist elements in and on the 
fringes of public affairs and advocated what 
amounts to a permanent state of social revo- 
lution, as well as belittling the constitu- 
tional foundations of our country and urged 
unconditional exercise by Federal agencies of 
power without regard to constitutional lim- 
itations. 

He also condemned the past in our history 
without discriminating between what is 
great and that which is ephemeral, and 
failed to present our Constitution in its true 
light as the great contractual document 
under which the Thirteen Original States 
created three separate and independent 
agencies of government with limited powers. 

His conclusion was an illiberal assault upon 
those who differ with his views as having 
“small minds” bent on preserving the 
“status quo” and thus, in effect, as being 
domestic enemies “as dangerous” to the 
United States as foreign enemies. 

This, my friends, was a deliberate admin- 
istrative attack against the present diplo- 
matic and juridical foundation of the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise and, as an attempted 
public intimidation of those standing up for 
the sovereign rights, power, and authority 
of the United States over it. Thus, this 
shocking address served to invite further ag- 
gressions against the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone territory. 

I say that Governor Fleming must be re- 
placed. And that would be a beginning. 

I would state that, since the birth of free- 
dom, parliamentary bodies have preserved 
the just rights of a nation against the mis- 
guided exercise of executive power. In this 
present juncture, it seems that the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government must simi- 
larly act to uphold and maintain the 
unalienable rights of our Nation in regards 
to the great Isthmian waterway. 

Congress must act, and act now. You can 
help by sending thoughtful letters to your 
Senators and Representatives telling them 
of the dangers that confront us in the 
Caribbean. ~” 

Dean Manion. Thank you, thank you very 
much my good friend, Congressman DAN 
Fioop, of Pennsylvania. 

My friends, for Congress to act you must 
act first. Send this startling speech to your 
newspaper editor, to your minister and, of 
course, to your Senators and Congressman. 
If the United States is forced out of the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Red fist will close 
around the throat of the world’s commerce 
and trade. Wake up and put out this Red 
fire. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The Very Reverend Myron Pacholok, 
St. Nicholas Church, Troy, N.Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

O God Almighty, who with wisdom 
inscrutable and great riches of provi- 
dence maintaineth all things and be- 
stoweth upon us all that is good and 
gracious, we, Thy servants, lift up our 
hearts in prayer to Thee and invoke Thy 
divine blessings upon our God-loving 
and God-protected country, the United 
States of America, and upon our most 
distinguished President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Grant him Thy guidance, 
strength, and determination in the per- 
formance of his many arduous duties. 

Give rest, O our God, to the soul of 
Thy departed servant, our late President, 
John F. Kennedy, and preserve it in the 
—ç of eternal blessedness which is with 

ee. 

Sustain and illuminate, O Sovereign 
Master, the hearts of all the Members of 
our great deliberative bodies—the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives—so that they may always strive to 
do Thy will and ascribe to Thee Thy 
glory, preserving our glorious heritage 
for all generations to come. 

Most Gracious God, send down Thy 
blessings of love and understanding to 
the citizens of this glorious Nation. 
Protect them from all discord and vio- 
lence, and endue them with the spirit 
of wisdom and true fellowship. 

We thank Thee, O Lord, for the mag- 
nificent gift of liberty Thou hast be- 
stowed upon our country, being ever 
mindful of our great responsibility to 
toil and sacrifice in order that all man- 
kind may soon live in dignity and free- 
dom. 


When creating man, Thou placed into 
his very being an intrinsic desire to be 
free. Therefore, as this day we com- 
memorate the 46th anniversary of the 
Proclamation of Independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, we pray 
to Thee, our Father who lovest mankind, 
for Thy deliverance from bondage of 
the long-suffering people of Ukraine and 
those of other captive nations. Their 
enslavement by the satanic hand of the 
most despotic regime in the history of 
the world will come to an end, as good 
will most certainly conquer evil. Al- 
though still oppressed by Communist 
imperialism, the Ukrainian people con- 
tinue their struggle for liberty and inde- 
pendence in every manner available to 
them, for the vision of everlasting free- 
dom is not lost, but burns like an inex- 
tinguishable flame in the depths of their 
hearts. 

Permit us, O Eternal God, to bow our 
heads in solemn tribute to the countless 
heroes of our beloved land, the United 
States of America, to those of Ukraine, 
and to those of all other nations of the 
world, who gave or are now offering 
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themselves in sacrifice for the cause of 
liberty and for the right to worship 
Thee, our Heavenly Father, for Thou 
art the only source of true and lasting 
freedom, and unto Thee we ascribe 
glory and thanksgiving, together with 
Thine only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, 
and Thy lifegiving Spirit, both now 
and ever, and unto ages of ages. 

In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 20, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


The following additional Senators at- 
tended the session of the Senate today: 

QUENTIN N. Burpicx, a Senator from 
the State of North Dakota, Warren G. 
Macnuson, a Senator from the State of 
Washington, and Gate W. Mexx, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Wyoming. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE BUDGET, 1965—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 265— 
PT. 1) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
budget message of the President was 
read in the House on yesterday. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the message transmitted to the Senate 
today be waived, and that the message be 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

(For President’s budget message, see 
House proceedings of January 21, 1964, 
p. 704, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUDGET, 
1965—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 265—PT. 2) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there was also transmitted to the Senate 
today the message of the President on the 
District of Columbia budget, 1965. As 
this message was read in the House on 
yesterday, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the message be waived, 
and that the message be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

(For President’s message on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia budget, 1965, see House 
proceedings of January 21, 1964, p. 720, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


With- 


January 22 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Asin executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 3396. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of lands to Morristown National His- 
torical Park in the State of New Jersey, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of certain 
medical and dental officers of the Air Force; 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of certain 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; and 

H.R. 9435. An act to improve judicial pro- 
cedures for serving documents, obtaining 
evidence, and proving documents in litiga- 
tion with international aspects. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2079) to provide for 
the striking of three different medals in 
commemoration of the Federal Hall Na- 
tional Memorial, Castle Clinton National 
Monument, and Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monument American Museum of 
Immigration in New York, N.Y., and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
hore by their titles and referred as in- 
cated: 


H.R. 3396. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of lands to Morristown National His- 
torical Park in the State of New Jersey, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8507. An act for the relief of certain 
medical and dental officers of the Air Force; 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of certain 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; and 

H.R. 9435, An act to improve judicial pro- 
cedures for serving documents, obtaining evi- 
dence, and proving documents in litigation 
with international aspects; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration were 
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authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Pastore, and by 
unanimous consent, the Business and 
Commerce Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on National Penitentiaries of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate this afternoon. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
MEETING DURING SENATE SES- 
SION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


DESIGNATION OF SENATOR MUSKIE 
TO READ WASHINGTON’'S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS ON FEBRUARY 21 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the 22d of February 
this year will fall on a Saturday, I ask 
unanimous consent that Washington's 
Farewell Address be read to the Senate 
on Friday, February 21, by a Senator to 
be designated for that purpose by the 
President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the order of January 24, 1901, 
the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] to read Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address on Friday, Febru- 
ary 21. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON PUERTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF 

LOANS 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

reporting, pursuant to law, on Puerto Rican 

hurricane relief loans, as of December 31, 

1963; to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that certain ap- 
propriations had been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates the necessity for sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriation (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON ACCOUNTING OF WATER, SAN JUAN- 
CHAMA PROJECT, COLORADO-NEW MEXICO 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on accounting of water, San Juan- 

Chama project, Colorado-New Mexico, dated 

February 1963 (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 
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REPORT ON Tort CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
or LABOR 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Department, for the 
calendar year 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT on Tort CLAIMS PAID BY DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 
A letter from the Chairman, District of 

Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 

Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 

on tort claims paid by that Agency, for 

the calendar year 1963; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 
By Mrs. SMITH (for herself and Mr. 


MusKIE) : 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 


of Maine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 
“RESOLUTION RATIFYING THE PROPOSED 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES RELATING TO THE QUALIFICA- 
TION OF ELECTORS 


“Whereas the 87th Congress of the United 
States of America, at the 2d session begun 
and held at the city of Washington, on 
Wednesday, the 10th day of January 1962, by 
a constitutional two-thirds vote in both 
Houses adopted a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to wit: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the qualification of electors 
“ ‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 

of each House concurring therein), That the 

following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution 

only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission by the 


Congress: 
ame “ARTICLE came 


“*“Sgcrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“« “Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” ': Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Maine hereby ratifies and adopts 
this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Maine notify the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services of the United States, and each 
Senator and Representative from Maine in 
the Congress of the United States of this ac- 
tion of the legislature by forwarding to each 
of them a certified copy of this resolution. 

“Read and adopted in the house of rep- 
resentatives January 15, 1964. 

“HARVEY R. PEASE, 
“Clerk. 

“Read and adopted (in concurrence), in 
senate chamber, January 16, 1964. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE HON- 
ORABLE STEWART L, UDALL, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR, TO REMOVE OR TO LIBERALIZE 
THE RESTRICTIONS ON RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
Imports 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in special session of the 101st 
session assembled, most respectfully pre- 
sent and petition the Honorable Stewart 
L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, as follows: 

“Whereas on Monday, December 9, Presi- 
dent Johnson resolved to you the respon- 
sibility and role of being the chief agency 
for petroleum policy matters for the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas it has been recognized that one 
of the major burdens placed on both indus- 
try and consumers in all of the North Atlantic 
States has been the restriction on residual 
fuel imports kept in effect for the past sev- 
eral years; and 

“Whereas the development and mainte- 
nance of the vital economy in the State of 
Maine is dependent upon a sufficient supply 
of imported residual fuel oil at competitive 
prices, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend and urge 
to the Secretary of the Interior that ap- 
propriate action be taken to either remove 
or revise present residual fuel oil import 
restrictions to the end that the best in- 
terests of both the consumer and our Nation 
are served; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be transmitted by the secretary of state to 
the Honorable Stewart L. Udall and by the 
secretary of state to the Members of Senate 
and House of Representatives representing 
Maine in Congress. 

“Read and adopted in senate chamber, 
January 14, 1964. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 

“Read and adopted in the house of repre- 

sentatives (in concurrence), January 15, 1964. 
“Harvey R. PEASE, 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING MAINE 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION To OPPOSE NEW 
STRINGENT REQUIREMENTS IN PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE CASE 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 101st legislative session as- 
sembled, most respectfully present and peti- 
tion your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare requires an 
increase in the frequency of review of eligi- 
bility in public assistance cases and also re- 
quires a new system of so-called “quality 
control”; and 

“Whereas compliance with these require- 
ments will mean the appropriation of addi- 
tional State funds in order to continue to 
operate the public assistance programs under 
new eligibility standards which are totally 
inapplicable and transcend the needs and 
conditions existing in this State; and 

“Whereas the failure to conform to these 
Federal requirements will place Maine’s pub- 
lic assistance Federal matching funds in jeop- 
ardy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in the stringent require- 
ments by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for increased review of 
eligibility, as well as the imposition of a new 
system of ‘quality control,’ we recognize a 
complete disregard of the purposes for which 
the Federal-State assistance programs were 
designed and the highly impractical and 
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utopian desire on the part of the Department 
to promote the fallacious objective of nation- 
wide uniformity in Federal assistance re- 
quirements; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Maine expresses the opinion that 
these requirements ought not to be imposed 
upon this or any other State in the absence 
of their consent, nor under the threat of loss 
of Federal matching funds if there is non- 
compliance; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of this State in the Congress of 
the United States be instructed to oppose the 
imposition of these requirements upon this 
State; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this preamble 
and these resolves, duly authenticated by the 
secretary of state, be immediately trans- 
mitted by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in Congress, to the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
“Read and adopted in senate chamber, 
January 15, 1964. 
“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 
“Read and adopted in the house of repre- 
sentatives (in concurrence), January 16, 1964. 
“Harvey R. PEASE, 
“Clerk.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: i 

8.1928. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to sell a part of the 
former Cheli Air Force Station to Chanslor- 
Western Oil and Development Co. by negoti- 
ation, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 822). 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amendments: 

S. 855. A bill to provide for more effective 
utilization of certain Federal grants by en- 
couraging better coordinated local review of 
State and local applications for such grants 
(Rept. No. 821). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3368. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land to the Lex- 
ington Park Volunteer Fire Department, Inc. 
(Rept. No. 826). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1833. A bill to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household fur- 
niture and equipment, utilities, subsistence, 
and laundry service to civilian officers and 
employees of the United States, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 829) ; 

H.R. 1959. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of privately owned motor vehicles 
of Government employees assigned to duty 
in Alaska, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
827); and 

H.R. 4801. An act to amend subsection 506 
(d) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, re- 
garding certification of facts based upon 
transferred records (Rept. No. 828). 


EXAMINATION AND STUDY OF 
FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES (S. REPT. NO. 823) 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 277) author- 
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izing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to examine and study the foreign 
policies of the United States, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, which resolu- 
tion, under the rule was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 186 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make com- 
plete studies of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to the foreign policies of the United 
States and their administration. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, from February 1, 1964, 
to January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures; (2) to em- 
ploy, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants; (3) to hold such hearings, to take such 
testimony, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, and to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments; and (4) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government, as the committee deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 3. In the conduct of its studies the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and it is authorized to divide the 
work of the studies among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem ap- 
propriate and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $150,- 
000 for the period ending January 31, 1965, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDIES RELATING TO EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY OF OPERATIONS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
278) authorizing the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to make certain 
studies as to the efficiency and economy 
of the operations of the Government, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Government 
Operations or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from February 1, 1964, through 
January 31, 1965, to make investigations into 
the efficiency and economy of operations of 
all branches of the Government, including 
the possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, 
malfeasance, collusion, mismanagement, in- 
competence, corrupt or unethical practices, 
waste, extravagance, conflicts of interest, and 
the improper expenditure of Government 
funds in transactions, contracts, and 
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activities of the Government or of Govern- 
ment officials and employees and any and all 
such improper practices between Govern- 
ment personnel and corporations, individ- 
uals, companies, or persons affiliated there- 
with, doing business with the Government; 
and the compliance or noncompliance of such 
corporations, companies, or individuals or 
other entities with the rules, regulations, 
and laws governing the various governmental 
agencies and its relationships with the 
public: Provided, That, in carrying out the 
duties herein set forth, the inquiries of this 
committee or any subcommittee thereof 
shall not be deemed limited to the records, 
functions, and operations of the particular 
branch of the Government under inquiry, 
and may extend to the records and activities 
of persons, corporations, or other entities 
dealing with or affecting that particular 
branch of the Government. 

Src. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any‘duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1964, to January 31, 1965, inclusive, 
to conduct an investigation and study of the 
extent to which criminal or other improper 
practices or activities are, or have been en- 
gaged in in the feld of labor-management 
relations or in groups or organizations of 
employees or employers, to the detriment of 
interests of the public, employers, or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 
ests against the occurrence of such practices 
or activities. Nothing contained in this reso- 
lution shall affect or impair the exercise by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of any power, or the discharge by such com- 
mittee of any duty, conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Standing Rules of the Senate 
or by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized and directed 
from February 1, 1964, to January 31, 1965, 
inclusive, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of syndicated or organized 
crime which may operate in or otherwise 
utilize the facilities of interstate or interna- 
tional commerce in furtherance of any trans- 
actions which are in violation of the law of 
the United States or of the State in which 
the transactions occur, and, if so, the manner 
and extent to which, and the identity of the 
persons, firms, or corporations, or other enti- 
ties by whom such utilization is being made, 
what facilities, devices, methods, techniques, 
and technicalities are being used or employed, 
and whether or not organized crime utilizes 
such interstate facilities or otherwise op- 
erates in interstate commerce for the devel- 
opment of corrupting influences in violation 
of the law of the United States or the laws 
of any State, and, further, to study and in- 
vestigate the manner in which and the extent 
to which persons engaged in organized crim- 
inal activities have infiltrated into lawful 
business enterprise; and to study the ade- 
quacy of Federal laws to prevent the opera- 
tions of organized crime in interstate or 
international commerce; and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the laws 
of the United States in order to protect the 
public against the occurrences of such prac- 
tices or activities. Nothing contained in this 
resolution shall affect or impair the exercise 
by the Committee on the Judiciary or by the 
Committee on Commerce of any power, or the 
discharge by such committee of any duty, 
conferred or imposed upon it by the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate or by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, and shall, if deemed appro- 
priate, include in its report specific legislative 
recommendations. 
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Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees, from February 1, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized, as it 
deems necessary and appropriate, to (1) 
make such expenditures from the contingent 
fund of the Senate; (2) hold such hearings; 
(3) sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjournment 
periods of the Senate; (4) administer such 
oaths; (5) take such testimony, either orally 
or by sworn statement; (6) employ on a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (7) 
with the prior consent of the executive de- 
partment or agency concerned and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, employ 
on a reimbursable basis such executive 
branch personnel as it deems advisable; and, 
further, with the consent of other commit- 
tees or subcommittees to work in conjunc- 
tion with and utilize their staffs, as it shall 
be deemed necessary and appropriate in the 
judgment of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee: Provided further, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment and the person selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,600 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee. 

(b) For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, or its chairman, or any 
other member of the committee or subcom- 
mittee designated by the chairman, from 
February 1, 1964, to January 31, 1965, inclu- 
sive, is authorized, in its or his or their dis- 
cretion, as may be deemed advisable, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and production of 
such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution,- which shall not exceed 
$450,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY OPERATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 279) to study 
certain aspects of national security op- 
erations, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by section 134 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized, 
from February 1, 1964, through January 31, 
1965, to make studies as to the efficiency 
and economy of operations of all branches 
and functions of the Government with par- 
ticular reference to: 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national secu- 
rity staffing, methods, and processes to make 
full use of the Nation's resources of knowl- 
edge, talents, and skills; and 

(3) legislative and other proposals or 
means to improve these methods and proc- 
esses. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized— 
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(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee is 
authorized at its discretion to select one em- 
ployee for appointment; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize on a reimbursable basis the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $90,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE STATES 
AND MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 280) au- 
thorizing a study of intergovernmental 
relationships between the United States 
and the States and municipalities, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by subsection 1(g)(2)(D) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of intergovernmental relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities, including an evaluation of 
studies, reports, and recommendations made 
thereon and submitted to the Congress by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 86-380, approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 24, 1959. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$129,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 824) 

Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, reported 
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an original resolution (S. Res. 281) to 
provide additional funds for Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to make 
certain studies, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed, 
and the resolution, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized un- 
der sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 


‘and in accordance with its jurisdictions 


specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate to examine, investigate, and 
conduct such studies as may be deemed nec- 
essary with respect to any and all aspects 
of— 

(1) The postal service, particularly with 
respect to (a) the efficlent distribution of 
the mail, including the ZIP code and ABCD 
systems, (b) the administration and opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department, including 
modernization of equipment and facilities, 
(e) parcel post, with emphasis upon research 
into ways to bring costs and revenues into 
reasonable consonance, and 

(2) The civil service system, studies em- 
bracing (a) the merit system and its main- 
tenance, including inquiries to assure that 
civil service rules and regulations are ad- 
hered to in recruitment and promotions, (b) 
Federal compensation, a continuation of the 
committee's intensive study of congressional 
pay, executive pay, and all other civilian 
salary systems; and the principle of compa- 
rability as endorsed by Congress in the Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, (c) dual compensation, 
(d) the Federal health and life insurance 
programs, (e) and the Federal retirement 
program. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed, and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4, Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$75,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY FOR POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE TO 
EMPLOY A TEMPORARY CLERICAL 
EMPLOYEE (S. REPT. NO. 825) 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, report- 
ed an original resolution (S. Res. 282) 
to authorize the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee to employ a tem- 
porary clerical employee, and submitted 
a report thereon, which was ordered to 
be printed; and the resolution, under 
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the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is authorized from 
February 1, 1964, through January 31, 1965, 
to employ one additional clerical assistant 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Public Law 4, Eightieth Congress 
approved February 19, 1947, as amended. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr, FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister; to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Argentina; 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Yugoslavia; and 

Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be the 
representative on the Council of the Orga- 
nization of American States, with the rank 
of ambassador. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Tyler Abell, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Assistant Postmaster General. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2448. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

S. 2449. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Eyre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 2450. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2451. A bill for the relief of Kiren Lall; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2452. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Martino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 2458. A bill to amend subsections (a) 
and (b) and to repeal subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, as amended, to establish the Rural 
Electrification Administration loan account, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2454. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Presidential Election and Succession, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2455. A bill to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2456. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (by request): 

S. 2457. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S.J. Res. 149. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S.J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide 
for an investigation and study to develop an 
inexpensive device to lift and lower small 
craft over dams; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
ON THE STATUS OF THE COLO- 
RADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
AND PARTICIPATING PROJECTS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 276); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as 
a Senate document the Seventh Annual Re- 
port on the Status of the Colorado River 
Storage Project and Participating Projects, 
prepared by the Department of the Interior, 
and an introductory statement by Senator 
ANDERSON. 


EXAMINATION AND STUDY OF FOR- 
EIGN POLICIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 277) author- 
izing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to examine and study the foreign 
policies of the United States, which, un- 
der the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
poio appears under a separate head- 

$) 


STUDIES RELATING TO EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY OF OPERATIONS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 
Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 

tee on Government Operations, reported 

an original resolution (S. Res. 278) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Government 
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Operations to make certain studies as 
to the efficiency and economy of the op- 
erations of the Government, which, un- 
der the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
bii appears under a separate head- 


STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY OPERATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 279) to study 
certain aspects of national security oper- 
ations, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JACKSON, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


STUDY OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE STATES 
AND MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 280) author- 
izing a study of intergovernmental re- 
lationships between the United States 
and the States and municipalities, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Musx1e, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 

on Post Office and Civil Service, reported 

an original resolution (S. Res. 281) to 
provide additional funds for Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to make 
certain studies, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed; 
which resolution, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JOHNSTON, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


AUTHORITY FOR POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE TO 
EMPLOY A TEMPORARY CLERICAL 
EMPLOYEE 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 282) to 
authorize the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee to employ a temporary cler- 
ical employee, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed; 
which resolution, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JOHNSTON, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE The tragic assassination of President 


ON COMMERCE TO MAKE CER- 

TAIN STUDIES 

Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 283); which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to— 

(1) interstate commerce generally; 

(2) foreign commerce generally; 

(3) maritime matters; 

(4) interoceanic canals; 

(5) transportation policy; 

(6) domestic surface transportation, in- 
cluding pipelines; 

(7) communications, including a complete 
review of national and international tele- 
communications and the use of communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) civil aeronautics; 

(10) fisheries and wildlife; 

(11) marine sciences; and 

(12) Weather Bureau operations and plan- 
ning, including the use of weather satellites. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the mi- 
nority is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $1,600 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $—— 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved * the 
chairman of the committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a Commission on Presi- 
dential Election and Succession. This 
Commission would make a comprehen- 
sive study of the present provisions of 
the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States governing the election of 
the President and the Vice President and 
the succession to the powers and duties 
of the office of the President of the 
-United States. It would be the duty of 
the Commission to determine whether 
changes in the Constitution or statutes 
of the United States are necessary or 
desirable in order to, first, provide under 
all circumstances for the orderly and 
timely selection of a President and Vice 
President, and second, insure the unin- 
terrupted discharge of the powers and 
duties of the Office of the President un- 
der all contingencies which might occur. 


Kennedy has caused us once again to ex- 
amine closely our existing procedure with 
respect to the succession to the Presi- 
dency. In the press, much concerning 
the-need for a change has been written. 
Many bills proposing new and different 
methods to govern the succession to this 
great office have been introduced in 
Congress. 

The orderly and uninterrupted transi- 
tion of the power of the Presidency is 
one of the strongest attributes of our 
system of government. But our system 
may not be as good as it could be. There 
are too many contingencies in which the 
orderly transition of Executive power 
could be disrupted. This could happen 
with just as disastrous consequencies in 
the election of a President as it could in 
the succession to the Presidency upon 
the removal, death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of the President. Therefore, a 
study of the methods by which we elect 
a President and Vice President is just as 
urgently needed as is a study of the prob- 
lems of succession. 

One of the deepest instincts of man is 
his need and respect for leadership. 
Man must have a leader; this Nation 
must have a leader; and the world must 
have a leader. When President Ken- 
nedy died, we and all the rest of the 
world mourned for a great and good 
man, and we were afraid because a leader 
had fallen. 

We are profoundly grateful to the men 
who created our stable system of Gov- 
ernment, and to President Kennedy, who 
so wisely chose his Vice President, be- 
cause our Nation and the rest of the 
world now have a new and strong leader. 
But it might not have been so; the whims 
of fate are not always so kind. 

On the occasion of this great national 
tragedy, it is again time to study our 
laws. It is time to consider all the con- 
tingencies and circumstances under 
which the Office of the President might 
be vacant. It is time to try to construct 
a system of laws which will insure, as 
much as can be done, the uninterrupted 
discharge of the powers of the Presi- 
dency—both upon election and succes- 
sion. 

The best minds in this Nation, both in 
public life and in private life, should be 
assigned to this task, which is of such 
vital importance. No system of govern- 
ment is perfect; not all the contingencies 
surrounding the transition of power can 
be covered. But we must devise the best 
system we can, and we must provide for 
as many contingencies as possible. Per- 
haps our present system is as good as 
can be achieved; but we should study it 
again, to make sure. 

The Commission on Presidential Elec- 
tion and Succession, proposed in this 
bill, would make such a study. The Com- 
mission is patterned after the Hoover 
Commission, which made a comprehen- 
sive study of the executive branch of our 
Government; and many of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission have 
been adopted, to the benefit of the 
country. 

The Commission would be composed of 
12 of the most eminent citizens in the 
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country—6 from public life, and 6 from 
private life; and it would be bipartisan. 
The President, the Speaker of the House, 
and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate would each select four members 
of the Commission. 

The Commission’s study would in- 
clude, but would not be limited to, con- 
sideration of the following: 

The procedure to be followed in the 
event of the death, resignation, or dis- 
ability, prior to an election, of the nomi- 
nees for the Office of the President and 
Vice President. 

The electoral college, its functioning 
and effectiveness in the choosing of a 
President and a Vice President, and the 
obligation of the electors to cast their 
ballots for previously designated candi- 
dates for the Office of President and Vice 
President. 

The procedure in the event of failure 
to choose a President or Vice President 
before the time fixed for the beginning 
of his term, 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
law, statutory or otherwise, to prepare for 
a substitute in the event of the death, 
disability, or resignation of a candidate 
chosen in the national conventions of 
either of the major political parties. If 
death or disability occurred 2 or 3 weeks 
before the election, we have no statutory 
procedure by which a successor to the 
nominee could be chosen. 

We do not want a smoke-filled room 
technique used or a committee of three. 
Some regular method of selecting an- 
other nominee shortly before the elec- 
tion is vitally important. 

Another frightening contingency would 
be the death of the elected President or 
Vice President between election day and 
the day of his inauguration. 

The problems which could arise in 
the electoral college are even greater. 
Even though in the November election, 
one of the candidates had been selected 
by the people, today there is no assurance 
that the electoral college would choose 
a member of the same party or would be 
required to vote for that party’s nom- 
inee, whoever might be formally chosen 
by it. So we have these two dangerous 
defects in our system. 

Under the Norris amendment, the time 
of swearing in of the new President was 
changed from March 4 to January 20. 
The lame duck Congress canvassed the 
votes of the electoral college and then 
declared who had been elected President 
and Vice President. Under the changed 
procedure, the new Congress canvasses 
the electoral votes when it convenes on 
January 3; and the House and the Senate 
must organize themselves before they 
can meet jointly to canvass the elec- 
toral college votes. The very essence of 
our electoral process is the certification 
of the electoral college votes by the 
Senate and House, meeting jointly; yet 
if at some time there were a three-party 
system or a large number of independ- 
ents, it would be very possible for the 
House to convene on January 3, but not 
be able to organize itself to the extent 
of selecting a Speaker by majority vote 
by the time the President's term expired 
on January 20. No existing law provides 
for extension of the previous President’s 
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term until the new President qualifies. 
Thus, on January 20, there would be 
uncertainty because the candidate who 
had been elected President in the popular 
election had not been confirmed by the 
Congress. I believe this is one of the 
problems which needs study by the Com- 
mission called for by my bill. 

The Commission’s study would also in- 
clude the procedure in the event of the 
death, resignation, or disability of a 
President-elect or Vice-President-elect, 
or their failure to qualify before the time 
their terms began. 

The situation which would exist in 
that event also needs study; for if the 
candidate for whom the people felt 
they had voted in November were to die 
or become disabled before the electors 
met and cast their votes, under the cir- 
cumstances now existing there would 
be no established means by which the 
party in power could proceed to nominate 
and qualify a successor to the newly 
elected President; and at present there 
is also no established means by which, 
in that event, the newly elected Vice 
President would automatically qualify to 
serve as the President. 

Such a Commission should also study 
the procedure to be followed in the event 
of the removal, death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of a President or Vice President. 
This is another problem that has been 
discussed for a long time, and I think it 
needs very careful study by such a high- 
level Commission. 

One year after enactment of this bill 
the Commission would report to the 
President and the Congress its findings, 
together with any recommendations for 
changes in provisions of the Constitution 
or statutes of the United States which it 
deemed to be necessary or desirable. If 
it considered our present laws adequate, 
it would so report. 

I believe this Commission would per- 
form a great public service. Its com- 
pletely objective study and appraisal 
would either reassure us that our exist- 
ing methods of election and succession 
are the best that man’s ingenuity can 
devise, or it would recommend to us what 
changes should be made to make our sys- 


tem as near perfect as it can be. This. 


study must be made, and it should be 
made by the type of Commission pro- 
posed in this bill. The prestige of such 
a highly qualified Commission would add 
dignity and impetus to any changes in 
our present system deemed by the Com- 
mission necessary or desirable. 

Our Republic has survived its recent 
crisis. But, unfortunately, history will 
repeat itself, and we shall find ourselves 
faced with a similar crisis. We must 
make certain that we keep our laws and 
procedures as up to date as the con- 
tingencies and circumstances which 
could arise to take away from us, once 
again, the leader of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2454) to establish a Com- 
mission on Presidential Election and 
Succession, and for other purposes, in- 
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troduced by Mr. Monroney, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to provide for a com- 
prehensive study of present provisions of the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States with respect to the election of the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States and succession to the powers 
and duties of the office of President of the 
United States, for the purpose of determining 
whether changes in those provisions are 
necessary or desirable to (1) provide under 
all circumstances for the orderly and timely 
selection of a President and a Vice President, 
and (2) to insure the uninterrupted dis- 
charge of such powers and the performance 
of such duties in all contingencies. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established the 
Commission on Presidential Election and 
Succession (referred to hereinafter as the 
Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
twelve members as follows: 

(1) Four members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, two from the 
executive branch of the Government and 
two from private life; 

(2) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, two from 
the Senate and two from private life; and 

(3) Four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the House of Representatives and 
two from private life. 

(o) Of each class of two members ap- 
pointed under subsection (b), not more than 
one member shall be a member of each of 
the two major political parties. The Com- 
mission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(d) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. A vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(e) In the application of chapter 11 of title 
18, United States Code, service of an indi- 
vidual as a member of the Commission, or as 
an attorney or expert employed by the Com- 
mission, shall be considered to be service as 
a special Government employee. 

(f) The Commission shall cease to exist 
six months after the date of transmittal to 
the Congress of its final report pursuant to 
section 3 of this Act. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 3. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive study of existing provisions 
of the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and the Vice President, and pro- 
viding for succession to the office or powers 
and duties of President, to determine 
whether changes are necessary or desirable to 
(1) provide under all circumstances for the 
orderly and timely selection of a President 
and a Vice President, and (2) insure the un- 
interrupted discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office of President of the United 
States under all contingencies which may 
occur, 

(b) Such study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, a consideration of the fol- 
lowing subjects and contingencies: 

(1) the death, resignation, or disability of 
a nominated candidate for the Office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President before a President or 
Vice President is chosen for a term of office; 

(2) the effectiveness and uniformity of ap- 
plication of existing provisions of the Con- 
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stitution, and of laws of the States and of 
the United States, which govern the selec- 
tion of electors to choose a President and a 
Vice President, including the functioning 
and effectiveness of the electoral college sys- 
tem of choosing a President and a Vice Pres- 
ident and the obligation of the electors to 
cast their ballots for previously designated 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President; 

(3) the failure to choose a President or 
Vice President before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term; 

(4) the death, resignation, or disability of 
a President-elect or a Vice-President-elect, 
or the failure of a President-elect or a Vice- 
President-elect to qualify for office, before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his term; 
and 

(5) the removal, death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of a President or a Vice President. 

(c) The Commission from time to time 
shall transmit to the President such reports 
relating to its duties as he may request, and 
may make such reports to the President as 
the Commission deems appropriate. Not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Commission shall trans- 
mit to the President and to the Congress its 
final report, including a full and complete 
statement of its findings of fact and its rec- 
ommendations for any changes in provisions 
of the Constitution or statutes of the United 
States which the Commission may consider 
necessary or desirable. 

HEARINGS AND INFORMATION 

Sec. 4 (a) The Commission, or upon au- 
thorization by the Commission any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions and duties, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, Memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman, the 
Vice Chairman, or such member. 

(b) In case of the contumacy of any per- 
son or the refusal of any person to obey a 
subpena issued under subsection (a), the 
district court of the United States for any 
judicial district in which the inquiry of the 
Commission is conducted or in which such 
person is found, resides, or transacts business 
shall have jurisdiction to issue to such per- 
son, upon application made by the Attorney 
General of the United States, an order requir- 
ing such person to appear before the Com- 
mission or a subcommittee thereof and to 
produce evidence if so ordered, or to give 
testimony touching the matter under in- 
quiry. Any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by the court as a 
contempt thereof. 

(c) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, and each independent agency of 
the United States, is authorized and directed 
to furnish to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman, 
such information as the Commission deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this Act, 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Commission such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $75 per 
diem for each day on which he is engaged in 
the performance of duties of the Commis- 
sion, except that no such compensation shall 
be paid to any member of the Commission 
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who is receiving compensation from the 
United States for service rendered in any 
other office or employment under the United 
States, or to any member who is receiving 
compensation from any State or local gov- 
ernment for service rendered in any office or 
employment under such government. 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him in 
the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such employees as it 
deems advisable without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as authorized for executive departments of 
the United States by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


TO AMEND FURTHER THE PEACE 
CORPS ACT (75 STAT. 612), AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the President, and I am intro- 
ducing it in order that there may be a 
specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
President dated January 16, 1964, to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate in 
regard to it and also a section-by-section 
analysis of the proposed bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and section-by-section analysis 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2455) to amend further 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amended, 
which authorizes appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of that Act, is amended by 
striking out “1964” and 102,000, 000 and 
substituting “1965” and “$115,000,000", re- 
spectively. 


The letter and section-by-section anal- 
ysis presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT are as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 16, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I take pleasure in 
transmitting legislation which would author- 
ize the appropriation of $115 million for the 
Peace Corps in fiscal year 1965. 
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The Members of the Congress know how 
close this program was to the heart of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. The day-to-day 
achievements of nearly 7,000 American men 
and women now at or about to depart for 
work overseas in over 2,400 cities, towns and 
hamlets in 46 countries are a living memorial 
to the 35th President of the United States. 

For fiscal year 1964 the Congress appro- 
priated approximately $96 million for the 


‘Peace Corps, under an authorization of $102 


million. The amount appropriated is suffi- 
cient to enable the Peace Corps to reach a 
level of 10,500 volunteers by September 1964. 
The requested Peace Corps authorization for 
fiscal year 1965 is an increase of $13 million 
over the amount authorized by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1964. This increase of less 
than 15 percent will enable the Peace Corps 
to expand by a third to reach a level of 14,000 
volunteers by September 1965. 

As the Peace Corps concentrates on im- 
proving the scope of programs in existence, 
and as more and more American men and 
women volunteer for service in the Peace 
Corps, it is becoming possible to take ad- 
vantage of economies of size in the Peace 
Corps budget. The steps which have been 
taken during the last year to reduce the cost 
of the Peace Corps will be spelled out in 
detail in the agency’s presentation materials. 

In view of these economies, the requested 
increase in authorization and appropriation 
is fully consistent with my fiscal year 1965 
budget program. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 

POSED ACT TO AMEND THE PEACE CORPS ACT 

AS SUBMITTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

The proposed act (the bill) to amend the 
Peace Corps Act, as amended, (the act) 
would authorize new appropriations under 
the general authority in the act for appro- 
priations to carry out the purposes of the act. 
The bill would accomplish this by striking 
out the amount and the reference to the fis- 
cal year in that general authorization and 
substituting the new amount and the new 
fiscal year. Deletion of the amount and 
date in the general authorization, of course, 
has no effect on funds heretofore made avail- 
able to carry out the purposes or provisions 
of the act. 

Section 1 amends section 3(b) of the act, 
which relates to authorizations, to authorize 
the appropriation of $115 million for fiscal 
year 1965. In 1963, the appropriation of 
$102 million for fiscal year 1964 was author- 
ized by amendment of this general authority; 
$92.1 million, plus a carry forward of approx- 
imately $3.9 million, making a total of ap- 
proximately $96 million, were actually ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of the 
act in fiscal year 1964. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROCURE- 
MENT OF CERTAIN VESSELS AND 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, together with a memo- 
randum listing in summary form the pro- 
curement and construction programs for 
which appropriations would be author- 
ized by the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
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ter and memorandum will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2456) to authorize appro- 
priations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and 
offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter and memorandum presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 14, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a bill “To authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and off- 
shore establishments for the Coast Guard.” 

This proposal results from the recent en- 
actment of Public Law 88-45. That act pro- 
vided that no funds could be appropriated 
to or for the use of the Coast Guard for the 
procurement of vessels or aircraft or the 


. construction of shore or offshore establish- 


ments unless the appropriation of such 
funds had been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after December 31, 1963. 

This is the first bill to be submitted since 
adoption of the authorization procedure. It 
would provide the necessary authorization 
of appropriations for fiscal year 1965 for 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and for 
the Coast Guard's major construction pro- 
grams. 

The Department notes that there is gen- 
eral authorization in permanent law for 
appropriations to support Coast Guard ac- 
tivities. This legislation, therefore, is re- 
sponsive only to the requirements of Public 
Law 88-45, which requires specific authori- 
zations for procurement of vessels or air- 
craft or construction of facilities. 

There is attached a memorandum listing 
in summary form the procurement and con- 
struction programs for which appropriations 
would be authorized by the proposed bill. 
In further support of this legislation, the 
cognizant legislative committees will be fur- 
nished detailed information with respect to 
each program for which fund authorization 
is being requested in a form identical to 
that being submitted in explanation and 
justification of the budget request. Addi- 
tionally, the Department will be prepared 
to submit any other data that the commit- 
tees or their staffs may require. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
this proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar bill has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress and that its en- 
actment would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveras DILLON. 
Summary of fiscal year 1965 U.S. Coast Guard 

program for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and for construction of shore and 
offshore establishments 

[In thousands of dollars] 

1. PROCUREMENT OF VESSELS 


Obliga- 

tions (est.) 

(a) 1 high-endurance cutter to re- 
place large overage vessel 14,000 

(b) 5 medium endurance cutters to 
replace overage patrol vessels. 18, 750 
(c) 1 medium endurance cutter to 
enforce U.S. laws and interna- 
tional treaties relative to At- 
lantic fisheries 
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Summary of fiscal year 1965 U.S. Coast Guard 
program for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and for construction of shore and 
offshore establishments—Continued 

[In thousands of dollars] 


Obliga- 
tions (est.) 
(d) 1 coastal tender to replace over- 
age tender 2, 500 


(e) 3 inland tenders to replace small 
overage tenders-------------- 
(f) 3 small harbor tugs to replace 3 
small overage tugs 
(g) 9 small patrol cutters (2 to re- 
place overage harbor tugs and 
7 to improve search and rescue 
coverage in areas of increased 
boating activity) ..-----.---- 
(h) 1 river tender to service aids to 
navigation on the Missouri 
River (see construction phase 
in 3(b) belowW-W) 


3,375 


Total vessel procurement 45, 770 


2. PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 

(a) 9 helicopters to replace overage 
helicopters 

(b) 5 helicopters to improve search 
and rescue protection in areas 

not adequately covered_-...--- 

(e) 3 helicopters for proposed air de- 
tachment, Detroit, Mich. (see 
construction phase in 3(e) be- 

low) 


Total aircraft procurement... 9,350 


3. CONSTRUCTION OF SHORE AND 
OFFSHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


(a) 2 offshore light platforms to re- 
place overage lightships at Dia- 
mond Shoals and Chesapeake 
Bay entrance 

(b) Moorings for Missouri River tend- 
er in vicinity of St. Joseph, 
Mo.(see procurement phase in 
1(h) above 

(c) Replace runway, Air Station, Eliz- 
abeth City, N.C_..---.-------- 

(d) 24 family housing units and sup- 
port facilities at Air Detach- 
ment, Annette Island, Alas- 
—: eee 1,140 

(e) Air Detachment to be established 
at Naval Air Station, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., to operate three 
helicopters (see procurement 
phase in 2(c) above) 

(f) Construct paint and dope shop at 
Aircraft Repair and Supply 
Base, Elizabeth City, N. C 

(g) Improve operational and mainte- 
nance facilities at Air Detach- 
ment, San Juan, PR 

(h) Continue construction of moor- 
ings at Mayport, Fla 

(i) 120 family housing units and sup- 
port facilities at Fort Buchan- 
an, San Juan, PR. 

(J) Replace storm-damaged facili- 
tles at Depot, Guam — - 

(k) Moorings at Wilmington, N. O., 
for a large cutter to replace 
existing facility 

(1) Continue to improve facilities 
at base, Ketchikan, Alaska 

(m) Improve facilities at base, Woods 
Hole, 

(n) Complete construction of field 
house at Academy, New Lon- 
TT 

(o) Improve runway at Loran sta- 
tion, Sitkinak, Alaska 


Total shore and offshore es- 
tablismments 16, 679 
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A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE FOR 
FILLING OF VACANCIES IN THE 
OFFICE OF VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
history of our country there has been a 
vacancy in the office of Vice President no 
less than 16 times; Eight times the Vice 
President has become President; seven 
Vice Presidents have died in office; one 
resigned to become a Senator. The 
Constitution is silent as to any procedure 
for filling these vacancies, and none 
exists. Accordingly, I introduce a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution relating to the filling of 
vacancies in the office of Vice President. 

Let it be noted that this proposed 
amendment deals with a problem quite 
distinct from that of statutory succession 
to the Presidency, though it is closely re- 
lated to it. The question of succession 
is now beclouded by controversy, with 
some advocating a return to the former 
practice of placing the Cabinet in line, 
and others defending the present law 
under which the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, followed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, would 
precede members of the Cabinet in the 
order of succession. Wise judgments on 
this controversy are rendered more difi- 
cult by reason of the circumstance that 
there is no Vice President. The possi- 
bility of succession being real and immi- 
nent, it is impossible to separate consid- 
erations of what office or procedure 
should be looked to for the successor, 
from evaluations of the particular per- 
sons who currently occupy the offices in 
question, and who would, in fact, suc- 
ceed under this or that version of the law. 

But repairs to our constitutional roof 
are rarely undertaken when the Republic 
enjoys unobstructed sunshine; it is likely 
that they will be made, if at all, at a time, 
like the present, when recent crisis has 
dramatized the need. 

It is significant, however, that a con- 
stitutional procedure to insure that the 
office of Vice President would be 
promptly filled, when vacant for any 
reason, would render moot most of the 
argument about statutory succession to 
the Office of President. For the need 
would arise only in the unlikely event, 
against which careful precautions are 
taken, that both the President and the 
Vice President should perish or suffer 
disability at the same time. 

The question of devising procedures to 
cover all of the possible contingencies in- 
volving Presidential disability is also 
quite different from that of filling 
vacancies in the office of Vice President. 
The problem of Presidential disability is 
very difficult to resolve. If it is to be 
tackled in the context of constitutional 
revision, I think it would be well to di- 
vorce it from the problem of replacing a 
Vice President. To tie the two problems 
together unnecessarily complicates the 
solution of either. The amendment I 
am now proposing is, therefore, ad- 
dressed to the single objective of insti- 
tuting a constitutional procedure for fill- 
ing vacancies in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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The proper guiding principle in ap- 
proaching this problem, it seems to me, 
is to make maximum use of the provi- 
sions already in the Constitution, and of 
the usages which have developed under 
them. The difficulties in the way of 
holding a special election to fill the office 
of Vice President seem to me very formi- 
dable. Likewise, selection of a new Vice 
President by the electoral college, while 
plausible at first glance, is not really in 
accord with our present political prac- 
tice. The members of the electoral col- 
lege are not in fact chosen to be repre- 
sentative of the people, or for the wisdom 
needed to make so momentous a judg- 
ment. They are chosen to perform a 
ministerial function, limited to the 
formality of casting their votes for a 
previously selected party candidate. But 
a practicable constitutional analogy can 
be found, I think, in the procedure for 
choosing the highest nonelective officials 
of the Government, such as Cabinet min- 
isters, ambassadors, and justices. In 
such cases, the President nominates, and 
“by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate,” appoints. My amendment 
would incorporate this procedure in fill- 
ing a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Today, however, we are much more 
conscious than were the Founding Fa- 
thers of an intimacy of connection be- 
tween the Vice President and the Presi- 
dent which calls for the closest possible 
rapport between the two, so that there 
may be continuity if the need arises. 
Therefore, it seems to me that something 
akin to the constitutional role which the 
House of Representatives plays in rela- 
tion to the Presidency might be made 
applicable to the Vice Presidency for the 
special purpose which here concerns us. 
Only the House can elect a President if 
no candidate receives a majority of the 
votes cast in the electoral college. Ac- 
cordingly, the amendment I am now 
proposing would leave the final selection 
of a Vice President chosen to fill a va- 
cancy in that office to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The exact procedure is 
quite simple: I will read now the opera- 
tive language of the amendment. 

Whenever there shall be a vacancy in the 
office of Vice President, the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall nominate not more than five nor fewer 
than two persons qualified for the office. The 
House of Representatives shall immediately, 
by ballot, choose one of these persons to be 
Vice President. A quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Representatives, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary to 
a choice, 


Here is a procedure which conforms 
as closely as possible to the existing prac- 
tice under the Constitution. It provides 
the President, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives with a role in the se- 
lection for which each is best suited: 
The President exercises his responsibility 
in such a way as to insure that the new 
Vice President will be acceptable to 
him—refiecting the actuality of our 
present nominating procedures at party 
conventions—and that continuity of 
party and policy can be maintained; the 
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Senate scrutinizes the qualifications of 
each nominee, free from the pressures to 
which a President may sometimes be 
subjected, to insure that each is fully 
qualified for the second highest office in 
the Nation; the House, most represent- 
ative of the people, makes the final choice 
of the candidate it believes to be best 
endowed with the qualities of leadership 
and popularity without which no Presi- 
dent can realize the full potential of the 
office. 

Mr. President, I hope this suggested 
solution to the problem we face when 
there is no Vice President can receive, 
with others that are now before the com- 
mittee, of which the present Presiding 
Officer [Mr. BAYH] is a member, can re- 
ceive in the Senate, in the House, and 
in the country, the close examination 
which a matter of such importance de- 
serves. 

I send to the desk the joint resolution 
to which I have referred and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

I also ask unanimous consent that it 
may appear in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 148) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
@ vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and p 
as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

ARTICLE — 

Whenever there shall be a vacancy in the 
office of Vice President, the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall nominate not more than five 
nor fewer than two persons qualified for the 
office. The House of Representatives shall 
immediately, by ballot, choose one of these 
persons to be Vice President. A quorum for 
this p shall consist of two-thirds of 
the whole number of Representatives, and 
@ majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. 


STUDY TO DEVELOP MEANS TO LIFT 
SMALL CRAFT OVER DAMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to provide for an investi- 
gation and study looking toward the de- 
velopment of a device which would be of 
greatest usefulness to our rapidly grow- 
ing recreational small-boat enthusiasts. 

The November issue of the Monthly 
Reporter of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress made the suggestion 
which brought this to my attention in 
an article entitled “New Locks for Old.“ 
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The resolution I present for study of that 
suggestion might very well lead to a 
considerable expansion of the possibili- 
ties of waterway use by small boat 
owners. t 

In our waterways developments for 
conservation and flood control purposes, 
the recreational opportunities for boats 
are very often limited by the confines of 
a water area which terminates in a dam. 
The stream might be navigable, as a 
smaller tributary, down to larger streams 
and rivers for many miles were it not 
for the relatively small obstacles of these 
small dams. At the same time, on the 
larger rivers, such as the Ohio, which 
are complete with locks for commercial 
craft, the small boat either has a very 


- long wait until the lock is filled for bigger 


vessels or there is a large expense for a 
small craft if it is operated without 
waiting. 

The “water elevator” which a feasi- 
bility study might launch toward reality 
would bé small, inexpensive to construct, 
and operable by the boat owner himself. 
The Rivers and Harbors Congress article 
believes such a development is feasible 
today in view of our advanced technol- 
ogy, the availability even in relatively 
remote areas of electricity, and the skills 
of hydraulic engineers. 

Mr. President, I do not have the en- 
gineering ability to pronounce whether 
or not such a construction could be de- 
veloped. But I believe that its promise is 
sufficient to warrant a study such as 
this resolution would order. If installa- 
tion of such self-operated small locks or 
“water elevators” proves possible, they 
could expand very greatly the usefulness 
of our waterways system for the millions 
of boat owners in their growing numbers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 150) to 
provide for an investigation and study 
to develop an inexpensive device to lift 
and lower small craft over dams, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to pro- 
mote the development and conservation of 
natural resources for recreation by making 
more practical and inexpensive the improve- 
ment of minor streams for use by small rec- 
reational craft, the Chief of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Army, shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
for the purpose of developing an inexpensive 
device for safely lifting and lowering small 
craft over dams. The Chief of Engineers 
shall submit to the President and the Con- 
gress, as soon as practicable, the result of 
such investigation and study, together with 
his recommendations. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 
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OREGON DUNES NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 


MENT NO. 383) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
bill, S. 1137, establishing the Oregon 
Dunes National Seashore in the State of 
Oregon, which now is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. I ask that my pro- 
posed amendment be printed and lie on 
the table until such time as the measure 
is considered. 

Mr. President, my proposed amend- 
ment would in substance restore the orig- 
inal language to subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 6 of S. 1137. This bill au- 
thorizes the Federal Government to ac- 
quire and manage lands and waters in a 
specifically designated area on the coast 
of Oregon, including ocean beaches, sand 
dunes, forested areas, and fresh water 
lakes. As the Interior Committee report 
points out, this area has been described 
by highly qualified experts as “the most 
beautiful and impressive coastal dunes 
in North America, if not the world.“ In 
my judgment the proposed Oregon Dunes 
National Seashore meets every criteria 
for a place for the physical recreation 
and the spiritual and esthetic refresh- 
ment of all of the people of all of the 
States of our United States. The com- 
mittee wisely restricted the area to re- 
duce to a minimum any possible infringe- 
ment upon private property rights or 
impairment of present and future in- 
dustrial development in adjacent areas. 

Subsections (a) and (b) of section 6 
of S. 1137, as introduced, would have 
directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to permit, upon the request of the State 
of Oregon, the withdrawal and convey- 
ance of ground and surface waters with- 
in the seashore to places outside of it 
for private uses, and would have per- 
mitted the transportation and disposal 
of domestic and industrial wastes within 
or through the seashore. However, such 
uses of the Federal lands and the waters 
on and in them would be subject to a 
determination by the Secretary that the 
proposed uses would not impair the 
scenic, scientific, historic, and recrea- 
tional features of the seashore. 

That is, the public purposes and uses 
were made the paramount or dominant 
uses, and private uses in this particular, 
limited area would be subject to such 
public purposes. 

However, the committee adopted an 
amendment proposed by the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. to section 6 which would 
change these provisions in the following 
three important respects: 

First. It adds “storage” as one of the 
uses of federally owned lands. Thus, it 
could be that federally owned lands of 
the seashore would have to be made 
available for use as sites for non-Federal 
reservoirs. 

Second. The State, in granting per- 
mits, need not make a finding that the 
removal of water from the seashore 
would be in the public interest. 

Third. The Secretary would have no 
discretion to refuse the use of federally 
owned lands for reservoirs or water con- 
veyance structures and features, even 
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though, in his judgment, such use would 
impair seashore values. 

Thus, the revision proposed by the 
committee’s amendment would place 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
completely at the mercy of any water 
activities the State of Oregon might see 
fit to authorize, and, accordingly, would 
leave the Secretary no authority to avoid 
conflict with the scientific, scenic, his- 
toric and recreational features of the 
seashore. 

My proposed amendment would re- 
store the original language with the ad- 
dition of specific protection for the in- 
dustrial developments now underway by 
the International Paper Co. I submit 
that under it the interests of the State, 
private property holders, and the Fed- 
eral Government all are adequately safe- 
guarded. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, at 
our recent meeting of the Committee on 
the Judiciary after consideration of H.R. 
7235, an act to amend sections 671 and 
672 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Clerk and the Marshal of 
the Supreme Court, the committee au- 
thorized and directed the chairman to 
request that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill, since it pertains 
to the payment of salaries. 

On behalf of the chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 7235, an act 
to amend sections 671 and 672 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
the Clerk and the Marshal of the Su- 
preme Court and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations be 
given until March 31, 1964, to file cer- 
tain reports of its Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

These reports describe hearings which 
have been concluded and drafts are now 
in the possession of the subcommittee 
members. The members of the subcom- 
mittee have not yet reached definite 
conclusions and, for this reason, I ask 
that the time for submitting these re- 
ports be extended to enable members to 
further deliberate and weigh the record 
before submitting final reports. 

There are other subjects concerning 
which the subcommittee has conducted 
hearings but are not yet concluded since 
additional hearings will be necessary. 
Reports concerning these matters will 
be prepared and filed with the Senate 
as soon as possible. 
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For the foregoing reasons, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for the filing 
of these reports be extended until March 
31, 1964. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS TO 
CLAIMS BILL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators HARTKE and Scorr be added 
as cosponsors to the bill S. 2422, to 
amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, to provide 
for submission of certain claims agree- 
ments to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE MILI- 
TARY DRAFT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have asked that my name be added as a 
cosponsor to S. 2432, a bill introduced by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], to provide for a 
comprehensive study and investigation of 
the adequacy of the present system of 
military conscription. The American 
people have traditionally opposed the ex- 
tension of the military draft except in 
times of national crisis. In several ma- 
jor wars in which the United States was 
involved, a military draft was found to be 
necessary. Our youth accepted this ne- 
cessity in good grace and fought val- 
iantly and successfully to maintain our 
freedom and independence. Their will- 
ingness to serve in time of national need 
places upon us the duty of seeing that 
they are not asked to serve in any non- 
voluntary manner, unless there is an 
urgent need. We also should be certain 
that we are making the wisest possible 
use of their abilities when they are called 
to serve. 

Last year, when a 4-year extension in 
the draft laws came before this body, it 
was passed by a voice vote in less than 
10 minutes. The debate in the other 
Chamber was mostly perfunctory. 

We owe more to the youth of this Na- 
tion. Before we ask them to sacrifice 
years of time and effort performing 
tasks that may have nothing to do with 
their chosen careers, we should be cer- 
tain that there is no better alternative 
for securing our military manpower. 
And if we find that the compulsory serv- 
ices of our young men are required, we 
must be sure that they are conscripted 
in the fairest possible way, and in a way 
that is least disruptive to their lives and 
personal well-being. 

The junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] has rendered a great 
service to all of us who bear responsi- 
bility for this program by proposing an 
impartial Commission to study the need 
for, and the adequacy of, the present 
draft system. The Commission would 
be required to issue a report on their 
findings in time for all Members of Con- 
gress to be more adequately prepared to 
vote the next time the draft laws come 
up for renewal in 3 years. I am pleased 
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to add my name to those who have al- 
ready joined the distinguished Senator 
from New York in sponsoring this im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, I wish 
to thank my distinguished colleague from 
South Dakota for his observations on 
the proposed study of present and future 
draft needs and practices. In this era of 
rapidly shifting military requirements, 
far too little notice has been given to the 
young men trained to defend our Nation. 
It is my hope that this Commission will 
be established in the near future and 
get an early start on its task to help im- 
prove effective employment of military, 
not to mention civilian, human resources. 

Study of changing manpower needs is 
a key aspect of the vital issue of economic 
conversion. My distinguished colleague 
has already pointed out that the ways 
and means of economic adjustment un- 
der different economic requirements 
must be seriously contemplated now if 
they are ever to be realized in the fu- 
ture. Such studies as the one proposed 
in the Senator’s economic conversion 
resolution are called for on many fronts, 
and must be balanced between Federal, 
State, and local responsibilities. 

I think the Senator himself has made 
an important and interesting contribu- 
tion to the problems of economic adjust- 
ment. These problems certainly deserve 
careful study. 

I welcome the support of the Senator 
from South Dakota for my proposal to 
study further the operation of the draft 
laws because I feel that it, too, is an 
important step in the overall reassess- 
ment of our Nation’s military and eco- 
nomic structure. 

I am also very pleased that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] has today evidenced his sup- 
port for the proposed study of the draft 
system by becoming a cosponsor of S. 
2432. I have received widespread and 
bipartisan indications of backing for 
this study and I am hopeful that it can 
be undertaken in such a way as to pro- 
vide maximum assistance and guidance 
to the relative congressional committees 
which, of course, have the prime respon- 
sibility for any amendment to the Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks the 
text of an article by Lee Townsend which 
appeared in a recent issue of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRAFT REFORM LIKELY, CHARGES OF UNFAIR- 
NESS MOUNT 
(By Lee Townsend) 
Faced with mounting evidence that the 


peacetime draft is unfair, Washington is 
finally taking a hard look at the Nation's 
highly selective system of Selective Service. 

In rapid succession this month, President 
Johnson and the Pentagon took steps that 
might lead to the first major reforms in the 
postwar draft since its inception 15 years 
ago. 

And yesterday, five Republican Senators, 
among them KENNETH KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, joined to introduce a bill call- 
ing for a review of the draft laws. 

“The present system has been too long 
extended as a matter of course,” KEATING 
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said. “Some of the present inequities in the 
draft system have been called to my atten- 
tion by an ever-increasing number of letters 
from New York State and other parts of the 
country.” 

The President ordered induction examina- 
tions to be given, wherever possible, as soon 
as youths reach the age of 18 instead of at 
the age of 22 or 23, which is the current 
practice. 

The White House hopes that early detec- 
tion of disabilities will lead to corrective 
measures, And this, it is hoped, will lead to 
& reduction in the number of 3.5 million 
draft-age Americans who so far haye man- 
aged to escape military service because they 
are “unfit.” 

Just last week the Pentagon announced a 
sweeping study of the draft with an eye to 
major reforms. The brass gave no hint 
about what steps might be taken to improve 
the Selective Service system but made it 
clear there was little chance the draft would 
be abolished. 

Defense experts argue that, in order to 
scrap conscription entirely, the size of our 
armed forces would have had to undergo a 
sizable reduction—and no such reduction is 
anticipated. In fact, most officials seem to 
feel that it would be impossible to think of 
a nation getting by without some form of 
conscription—even though this country 
never had a peacetime draft before 1940. 
Canada still doesn't have it, and England 
got rid of it in 1960. 

The Nation’s elaborate Selective Service 
currently can take credit for providing only 
about 7 percent of America’s military force 
of 2.7 million. 

And up to half of the 200,000 draftees are 
actually volunteers. These are men who ask 
that their names be pushed up on the draft 
list, usually because they figure, rightly or 
not, that military service is inevitable and so 
they might as well get it over with. 

Conscription has been cited for bolstering 
our armed forces indirectly by bulldozing 
men into the Army, Navy, Marines and Air 
Forces to avoid a draft notice: But with en- 
listment periods for all services usually set 
at 3 years, there’s no evidence that men have 
flocked to recruiting stations in great num- 
bers just to avoid a 2-year stint as a draftee. 

RESERVE VERSUS DRAFT 

It is generally conceded, however, that the 
Army Reserve program, in which men may 
fulfill their active duty military requirements 
in 6 months, has thrived solely as a sub- 
stitute for the draft. 

Local Selective Service authorities point 
out that an important part of their job is 
to provide a pool ot readily available men in 
case of national emergency. 

They say many men, who now are “better 
serving their country” with deferments and 
exemptions can be called into uniform in 
time of need. 

Yet during the Berlin crisis in 1961, tens 
of thousands of reservists—among them 
former draftees—were called back to duty be- 
cause there was not time to draft and train 
new men. 

At one point, the Army admitted that more 
than 1,000 of these men were recalled erro- 
neously. 

Although draft calls increased sharply dur- 
ing the crisis, there was a serious question 
raised as to how successful Selective Service 
is in delivering men to meet the instant 
emergencies of the atomic age. 

The vital questions about the effectiveness 
of Selective Service were not answered when 
the fourth extension of the draft law swept 
through both Houses of Congress last March. 

In fact they were hardly asked. 

The House of Representatives debated 
mainly whether the life of the law should be 
reduced from 4 to 2 years. It wasn't. 

The Senate didn’t even handle this issue. 
Debate there took only two pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and about 10 minutes. 
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Oregon Senator WAYNE Morse delivered the 
only real blast against the peacetime draft. 
He said, “Selective Service remains just as 
discriminatory in its selection as before, and 
just as unfair to the young men of the 
Nation. 


. * . Ls . 


“It is astonishing to me that in a Pentagon 
building with the so-called whiz kids and 
slide-rule minds that pride themselves on 
industrial efficiency, we must still stagger 
along with a rickety, wasteful, and com- 
pletely unfair system of filling the ranks of 
the Army.” 


WIDER SCOPE EXPECTED 


The Selective Service Director, Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, and Col, Paul Akst, New 
York City draft chief, have indicated that 
reforms are likely to expand the scope of the 
Selective Service System, not reduce it. 

For instance, draft experts here feel more 
should be done to divert many skilled men, 
now deferred or exempt, to useful positions 
in the military or in national industry. 
Such provisions now are made in the case 
of doctors, who are called into service when 
there is a need for them. 

One high draft official said, “Such a policy 
would aid in balancing the scales in the 
minds of persons who do not qualify for de- 
ferment before age 26 and enter military 
service." 

It also has been pr that men be 
drafted right after high school rather than 
in their early 20's, as is usually done now 
Representative ALBERT H. Quiz, of Minne- 
sota, pointed out, “We are drafting men 
between 23 and 26 with jobs and leaving 
younger men without jobs.” 

So far, most reforms are strictly talk. And 
the draft forecast for the near future re- 
mains: Good luck for the many, tough break 
for the few. 

There is no guarantee that the forecast 
won't be the same in 1967, when the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
comes up again for passage * * * and the 
first babies born under peacetime conscrip- 
tion start trying to beat the draft. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 22, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2079) to pro- 
vide for the striking of three different 
medals in commemoration of the Federal 
Hall National Memorial, Castle Clinton 
National Monument, and Statue of Lib- 
erty National Monument American Mu- 
1 0 of Immigration in New Lork City. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 16 U.S.C. 
715a, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Goop.tnc, of Pennsylvania, as a member 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission 


The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it. requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 298. An act to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958; and 


S. 1309. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2265) to 
amend the Library Services Act in order 
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to increase the amount of assistance 
under such act and to extend such assist- 
ance to nonrural areas, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 779) to amend the joint reso- 
lution of January 28, 1948, relating to 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission, so as to authorize certain ap- 
propriations thereunder for the fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 9076) to 
provide for the striking of medals in 
commemoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the founding of St. Louis, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
779) to amend the joint resolution of 
January 28, 1948, relating to member- 
ship and participation by the United 
States in the South Pacific Commission, 
so as to authorize certain appropriations 
thereunder for the fiscal years 1965 and 
1966, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 9076) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Louis, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 
Remarks by him on the 140th anniversary 


of the birth of Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” 
Jackson. 


GENEVA MEETING OF 18-NATION 
DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee resumed proceedings in Ge- 
neva, after a recess of several months. 
In connection therewith, the President 
of the United States dispatched a mes- 
sage of hope, expectation, and specific 
proposal. 

This message, Mr. President, rests on 
the sound foundation of last year’s 
achievements—notably, the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty. It is not without 
significance that the treaty, drawn with 
infinite patience and modest expectation, 
has already become a widely accepted 
part of the present international atmos- 
phere. So far, at least, the horrible 
fears and unnamed terrors which just 
a few months ago were predicted as in- 
evitable concomitants of this one step 
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back from the brink of the inferno have 
not materialized. So far, there ap- 
parently have been no tricks and no 
euphoria. On the contrary, the treaty 
has established itself as a modest force 
for stability in the world. Whether or 
not it is realized, people of all nations 
breathe a little more easily—in more 
ways than one—because it is in force. 

“The flickering light where there was no 

light” now burns with à more certain 

glow. 

It may be, therefore, that the moment 
is ripe to essay other steps toward a 
more durable peace—cautious steps, lim- 
ited steps, but nonetheless firm steps. 
That is the hope of the Presidént’s mes- 
sage to the Geneva negotiators.. To 
bring this hope to fruition, he has em- 
phasized five specific areas in which he 
believes work can and must be done now 
to strengthen the stability of peace: 

First. Prohibiting the threat or use of 
force in a variety of circumstances of in- 
ternational tension. 

Second. Halting further increases in 
strategic armaments. 

Third, Halting all production of fis- 
sionable materials. 

Fourth. Creating a system of observa- 
tion posts, to reduce the danger of war 
by accident, miscalculations, or surprise 
attack. 

Fifth, Prohibiting the transfer of nu- 
clear weapons to third parties; increas- 
ing inspection of peaceful nuclear activi- 
ties in all countries; and banning all 
nuclear tests, under effective verification 
and control. 

Mr. President, the President’s message 
is a most significant statement of Ameri- 
can policy on armaments control. I hope 
other nations will consider most carefully 
and soberly, his specific proposals and 
will seek to make contributions of their 
own—as admirable and as specific as 
his—to the realization of the universal 
desire for a reliable peace. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the President’s 
message on January 21, 1964, to the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Committee, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE From PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON TO THE OPENING OF THE 18-NATION 
DISARMAMENT COMMITTEE, JANUARY 21, 
1964 
There is only one item on the agenda of 

this Conference—it is the leading item on 

the agenda of mankind—and that one item 
is peace. 

Already this Conference has led to more 
concrete and effective results than any dis- 
armament conference in modern history. 
Your efforts and deliberations laid the 
groundwork for the nuclear test ban treaty— 


for the communications link between Wash- 
ington and Moscow—and for the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly action against nuclear weapons 
in space. 

Today your search begins anew in a cli- 
mate of hope. Last year’s genuine gains 
have given us new momentum. Recent 
Soviet and American announcements of re- 
ductions in military spending, even though 
modest, have brightened the atmosphere fur- 
ther. Let us pray that the tide has turned— 
that further and more far-reaching agree- 
ments lie ahead—and that future genera- 
tions will mark 1964 as the year the world 


turned for all time away from the horrors of 
war and constructed new bulwarks of peace. 

Specifically, this Nation now proposes five 
major types of potential agreement: 

First, as Chairman Khrushchev and I have 
observed, the use of force for the solution of 
territorial disputes is not in the interest of 
any people or country. In consultation with 
our allies, we will be prepared to discuss 
means of prohibiting the threat or use of 
force, directly or indirectly—whether by ag- 
gression, subversion, or the clandestine sup- 
ply of arms—to change boundaries or demar- 
cation lines; to interfere with access to ter- 
ritory; or. to extend control or administra- 
tion over territory by displacing established 
authorities. 

Second, while we continue our efforts to 
achieve general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control, we 
must first endeavor to halt further increases 
in strategic armaments now. The United 
States, the Soviet Union and their respective 
allles should agree to explore a verified 
freeze of the number and characteristics of 
strategic nuclear offensive and defensive 
vehicles. For our part, we are convinced 
that the security of all nations can be safe- 
guarded within the scope of such an agree- 
ment and that this initial measure prevent- 
ing the further expansion of the deadly 
and costly arms race will open the path to 
reductions in all types of forces from present 
levels. 

Third, in this same spirit of early action, 
the United States believes that a verified 
agreement to halt all production of fission- 
able materials for weapons use would be a 
major contribution to world peace. More- 
over, while we seek agreement on this meas- 
ure, the United States is willing to achieve 
prompt reductions through both sides clos- 
ing comparable production facilities on a 
plant-by-plant basis, with mutual inspec- 
tion. We have started in this direction— 
we hope the Soviet Union will do the same— 
and we are pre to accept appropriate 
international verification of the reactor 
shutdown already scheduled in our country. 

Fourth, we must further reduce the danger 
of war by accident, miscalculation, or sur- 
prise attack. In consultation with our allies, 
we will be prepared to discuss proposals for 
creating a system of observation posts as a 
move in this direction. 

Fifth, and finally, to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nations not now con- 
trolling them, let us agree: (a) That nuclear 
weapons not be transferred into the national 
control of states which do not now control 
them, and that all transfers of nuclear mate- 
rials for peaceful purposes take place under 
effective international safeguards; (b) that 
the major nuclear powers accept in an in- 
creasing number of their peaceful nuclear 
activities the same inspection they recom- 
mend for other states; and (c) on the ban- 
ning of all nuclear weapons tests under 
effective verification and control. 

Each one of these proposed steps is im- 
portant to peace. No one of them is im- 
possible of agreement. The best way to 
begin disarming is to begin—and the United 
States is ready to conclude firm agreements 
in these areas and to consider any other 
reasonable proposal. We shall at all times 
pursue a just and lasting peace—and with 
God’s help, we shall achieve it. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I have read intently and 
with deepest interest the message sent 
by President Johnson to the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
The message appears to me to set out 
clearly for the Conference a program 
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which, if achieved, will take us further 
down the road to peace. The President 
outlines what we should strive for in to- 
day’s world. The aims are clearly in 
our national interest as well as in the 
interest of all nations. . 

It is the area of nuclear proposals that 
especially commands my attention. I 
would like at this time particularly to 
point out the proposal raised by the 
President relating to the curtailment— 
and perhaps eventual halting of the pro- 
duction. of fissionable materials for 
weapons use: 

As President Johnson rightly observed, 
the halt in production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons use under adequate 
and effective verification procedures, in- 
cluding the necessary inspections, would 
be a major contribution to world peace. 
The United States has in the past at- 
tempted to engage the Soviet Union in 
mature consideration of this step. It is 
extremely regrettable that the Soviet 
Union has been unable to recognize the 
contribution which this would make to 
world peace. I would hope that during 
the renewed session of the Geneva Con- 
ference, the Soviet Union will reconsider 
its position. 

The President’s call for a reduction 
of fissionable material production in his 
state of the Union message represents 
a sincere effort to control and ultimately 
to halt the production of nuclear ma- 
terial for weapons use. This was dem- 
onstrated by the President when he an- 
nounced the 25-percent reduction in en- 
riched uranium production and the 
planned closing down of four plutonium 
piles. He is now calling on the Soviet 
Union to follow our example. 

I sincerely hope the Soviet Union 
truly understands our initiative, draws 
correct conclusions, and will reciprocate 
U.S. good will and our intent for world 
peace by following our example. Addi- 
tionally, I hope that further reductions 
can be achieved by both sides closing 
comparable production facilities. This 
would be done on a plant-by-plant basis 
with provisions for adequate and effec- 
tive verification, including reciprocal in- 
spection procedures. 

The attainment of a continuing reduc- 
tion and final stoppage of the production 
of fissionable material for weapons use 
could constitute a major contribution to 
world peace. While this will not elimi- 
nate the danger of nuclear war, it will 
nevertheless represent a practical step 
toward that goal. 

Further, such a measure would result 
in worthwhile expenditure savings—sav- 
ings which could be devoted to the at- 
tainment of worthier objectives, such as 
the unconditional warfare our Nation 
means to wage on poverty. 

I am sure the Congress will anxiously 
await the Soviet response to this im- 
portant initiative by President Johnson. 
The world at large will be waiting and 
listening and hoping. There is no justi- 
fication for the Soviets turning their 
backs on this important message with 
its help and hope for all mankind. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
budget proposals of the President of the 
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United States for the fiscal year 1965 re- 
flect a major shift of emphasis in Federal 
fiscal policy. They represent a gratifying 
move toward fiscal sanity at the Federal 
level which I am glad to support. On the 
basis of such constructive spending re- 
ductions, I feel justified in voting for a 
tax cut. 

I am glad not only to support, but to 
accelerate this historic move to fiscal 
soundness on the part of President John- 
son. It is my view, based on preliminary 
estimates, that the fiscal 1965 spending 
estimates of $97.9 billion can be reduced 
by as much as $2 billion more without 
jeopardizing the public welfare or the na- 
tional defense. I think foreign aid could 
be cut $500 million and the “shot to the 
moon” $500 million. While I am not pre- 
pared at this time to itemize other reduc- 
tions, I shall do so at a later date. 

Today, I suggest that Congress accept 
every reduction proposed by President 
Johnson in spending items. I also point 
to further possible sources of reduction in 
the new spending schemes contained in 
the domestic program and in the foreign 
aid program. 

Before turning to these matters, Mr. 
President, I call the attention of Senators 
to the record on the budget for the fiscal 
year 1964. On March 7, 1963, on the 
floor of this Chamber, I recommended 
cuts totaling $5,905,470,000 in the budget 
for the fiscal year 1964. As it turned out, 
Congress reduced by $6,300 million the 
requests of President Kennedy. 

I take pardonable pride in the general 
accuracy of my judgment of the views of 
Senators concerning the reasonable re- 
straint in Federal spending which is in 
the public interest. Accustomed to cries 
of reform of the Congress, the public 
scarcely appreciates the painstaking, 
conscientious analysis of complex and at 
times hastily conceived new spending 
schemes rejected by the Congress, which 
has contributed to the current climate of 
optimism and confidence in the sound- 
ness of Government fiscal policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at the end of my remarks a 
table showing, for the budget estimates 
for fiscal 1964, my own recommendations, 
item by item, and the final action of the 
Congress. I believe the table will be of 
value to the many Members of Congress 
who, like myself, wish to join President 
Johnson in striking a new note of fiscal 
soundness in this era of unprecedented 
prosperity and growing business confi- 
dence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore turning away from the budget for 
fiscal 1964, it is easy to overlook the 
fact that some of the economies possible 
for fiscal 1965 stem from pushing spend- 
ing back into this fiscal year. Thus, 
President Johnson will ask for $4.237 bil- 
lion of supplemental spending for fiscal 
1964, a not-inconsiderable amount to be 
subtracted from fiscal 1965 totals. 

Furthermore, the 1965 budget calls for 
sales of $2.3 billions of federally owned 
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financial assets, compared with an esti- 
mate of $1.6 billion of sales during the 
current year. These sales, of course, act 
as a partial offset to expenditures. 
Finally, in cutting the Department of 
Agriculture by $1 billion plus, the 1965 
budget assumes that Congress will pass 
agricultural legislation which will greatly 
reduce costs associated with price sup- 
ports. Yet, however, the reduced total of 
$97.9 billion for expenditure estimates 
may have been achieved, still the reduc- 
tion in spending it reflects is a step in 
the right direction and could mark the 
beginning of a historical trend to econ- 
omy in government, 

The philosophy of the fiscal 1965 
budget lies in the shift away from in- 
creased defense spending and toward 
increased spending for domestic wel- 
fare” programs. For example, the budg- 
et foresees a net reduction of Federal 
civilian employment from fiscal 1964 to 
fiscal 1965 of 1,200 employees. Even if 
only infinitesimal in a total of 2,511,200 
such employees, it is a reduction. What 
illustrates the budgetary philosophy is 
that the net reduction is made up of a 
cut of more than 17,000 in civilian de- 
fense personnel offset by increases in 
other programs. And we should not 
forget that from 1963 to 1965 the total 
for Federal employment rises by 21,000 
people. 

The employment totals, then, illus- 
trate not only the philosophy of the 
budget. They also show the need for 
care and circumspection on the part of 
the Congress in interpreting its mean- 
ing. While it is a tired cliche to say 
that the Government budget is complex, 
this is not quite my intent; rather, it 
seems to me that the budget for fiscal 
1965 requires special care on the part of 
experienced analysts. 

I should like to conclude these re- 
marks, Mr. President, illustrating the 
need for care, by turning to the much- 
discussed attack on poverty. It has been 
variously reported that the program will 
require $300 million in spending in 1965; 
that it will require more than $1 billion 
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in new obligational authority in 1965. 
What is the truth about the attack on 
poverty? 

As nearly as I can determine, the truth 
is that we do not know how much the 
attack on poverty may cost. For one 
thing, we do not know yet precisely what 
is to be included in the attack. We do 
know that Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, according to U.S. News & World 
Report in its issue of January 27, 1964, 
are now spending $44 billion on pro- 
grams to help the needy. This is a lot 
of money by anyone’s standards. Ac- 
cording to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, it would take $11 billion to bring 
up to $3,000 per year the incomes of all 
those famiiles now receiving less than 
$3,000 per year. The natural question is 
whether we intend to add $11 billion to 
the $44 billion total, and I do not doubt 
that there are some presidential advis- 
ers who might very well have such a 
course in mind. This is one reason for 
taking heart at President Johnson’s phi- 
losophy of economy. 

Nevertheless, it is the record of wel- 
fare and other such programs in the past 
to start small and, once authorized, to go 
big. “Start small—go big” may be said 
to be the strategy of those who doubt the 
power of our free society with its enter- 
prise economy and constitutional govern- 
ment to allow us to deal with our own 
problems as self-reliant and God-fearing 
US. citizens haye done historically. 
“Start small—go big” is the strategy of 
the big spenders. 

I trust that the sound philosophy of 
avoiding waste and promoting reason- 
able solutions by cooperative action will 
guide President Johnson to the inspir- 
ing goal of full use of our human and 
physical potential without reliance upon 
the fundamentally defeatist counsels of 
the big spenders. 

Mr. President, such is the happy inter- 
pretation that I place upon the budget 
for fiscal 1965—as a move toward econo- 
my and freedom. I shall be glad to be 
counted among the friends of President 
Johnson who support such an advance. 
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Defense spending: 
1, Procurement pr 
2. Military construction... 
3. Family housing 
4. Civil 
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13. National Science Foundation.. 
14. Housing for elderl 
15. Rural recreation, hospital renovation, etc. 
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This amount to be reduced. 
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Medical school construction, nursing homes, schol: 


Fiscal year 1964 budget estimates, Senator Robertson's recommendations, and actual action 


Senator 
ROBERTSON’S 
da- 


Actual reduc- 
tion effected 


$1, 018, 753, 000 
283, * 

96, 594, 000 

235, 900, 000 

480, 000, 000 


ar- 


3 No specific amount recommended, For this table, the fiscal year 1963 appropriation was used as amount 


recommended. 


3 Includes 5-percent reduction in personnel recommended by Senator ROBERTSON plus miscellaneous reductions 
elsewhere, 


. 
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CODE FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under preceding administra- 
tions the acceptance of lavish entertain- 
ment and large gifts by officials of the 
U.S. Government was strongly con- 
demned, and it cannot be condoned now 
any more than it was then. 

I see no difference in the acceptance 
of an expensive stereo than in the ac- 
ceptance of a mink or vicuna coat, a 
deep freeze, or an oriental rug. 

I condemned the deep freezes and the 
vicuna coats of the preceding adminis- 
trations, and I will not defend the stereo 
now. 

Whenever anyone gives a public offi- 
cial an article of such value he is ex- 
pecting something in return, and any 
public official who accepts such gifts is 
not so naive as to be unable to recognize 
that point. 

There can be but one code for public 
Officials. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of a similar statement which I 
made on June 17, 1958, on a similar 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CODE FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
(Statement made by Senator JoHN J. WI. 

LIAMS of Delaware, as appearing in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, June 17, 1958) 

Mr. President, I have read Mr. Adams’ 
statement as presented to the House com- 
mittee very carefully, and regret that I can- 
not accept his explanation as clearing up the 
implications involved. 

Under the preceding administration the 
acceptance of lavish entertainment and large 
gifts by officials was strongly condemned, 
and it cannot be condoned now any more 
than it was then. I see no difference in the 
acceptance of a $2,400 rug and a vicuna coat 
than in acceptance of a deep freeze. I con- 
demned the deep freezes, and I will not de- 
fend the rugs now. 

In 1952 the American people repudiated 
the corruption and loose practices exposed 
as existing under the preceding administra- 
tion and returned the Republican Party to 
power largely on our promise that we would 
restore integrity to public office. During 
that campaign we said that the test of the 
character of any administration was not to 
be based upon the fact that a few men vio- 
lated their trust—human nature being what 
it is such instances will happen—but the 
Teal test lies in the manner in which that 
administration meets the challenge when 
wrongdoings on the part of any of its officials 
have been called to its attention. 

Today the Republican administration 
stands confronted with that challenge. The 
acceptance by Mr. Sherman Adams, the ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, of 
lavish entertainment and large gifts from a 
private citizen and allowing that same citi- 
zen to use the prestige of his office to further 
his case before Government agencies must 
not be condoned. It must not be condoned 
now any more than such practices were to be 
condoned under the preceding administra- 
tion. 

There can be but one code for public offi- 
cials. Mr. Adams’ resignation is in order. 


DEATH OF FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
KANSAS, GEORGE DOCKING . 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Kan- 
sas has lost one of its outstanding citi- 
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zens in the untimely death of Hon. 
George Docking, former Governor of the 
State of Kansas. At the time of his 
death, Governor Docking was serving as 
a member of the Export-Import Bank, 
having received the appointment from 
the late President Kennedy. While Gov- 
ernor Docking and I were members of 
different political faiths and different po- 
litical parties, we not only had a high 
regard for each other, but we had become 
close personal friends. 

He rendered outstanding service to his 
State and to the Nation; and he will be 
greatly missed. 

Mrs. Carlson and I extend our sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Docking and her 
family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my colleague 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Kansas. I join with him in ex- 
pressing deep regret. 

The late Governor George Docking of 
Kansas was a viable part of our State’s 
political and economic history during his 
years of public service. Because he and 
I were of different political persuasions, 
I can perhaps be even more objective 
and here record that he was indeed a 
man of high principles to which he 
steadfastly adhered throughout his life. 

He served two terms as Governor of 
our State of Kansas, from 1957 to 1961; 
and more recently, he served with dis- 
tinction as a Director of the Export- 
Import Bank after his nomination by 
President Kennedy on January 30, 1961. 

Conservative by nature, Governor 
Docking learned his business principles 
well from 1942 to 1959, as president of a 
Lawrence, Kans., bank. During this 17- 
year period and throughout his 2 years 
as Governor, he was deeply involved in 
community and State affairs, serving 
these interests on a national level as 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
Special Committee on Federal and State 
Relations from 1957 to 1960. 

Mr. President, Kansas has lost one of 
its truly fine leaders. His views, his 
thoughts, his presence, will be deeply 
missed. I know that all Senators will 
wish to join me today in expressing our 
sorrow and regret to Mrs. Docking and 
her two sons, Robert and George. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'’S MESSAGE 
TO THE 18-NATION GENEVA DIS- 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago, the Senate heard the dis- 
tinguished majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] give specific endorsement to the 
message just addressed by the President 
of the United States to the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Conference as it resumed 
its meeting in Geneva. 

This expression by the majority leader 
is one to which I fully subscribe. I am 
delighted that he placed in the RECORD, 
as the session opened, the point of view 
which I believe is shared by the over- 
whelming majority of the thoughtful 
people of America. I am sure we could 
extend it to reach around the world, in- 
cluding all men and women conscious of 
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the destructive power which the major 
nations of the world now possess. 

In my view, President Johnson’s re- 
sponse constitutes an important state- 
ment of U.S. policies and principles in 
areas of vital concern to the entire free 
world. 

At the outset of his letter President 
Johnson expressed our fundamental com- 
mitment to both the peaceful unification 
of Germany, in accordance with the will 
of her people, and to the Republic of 
China. Furthermore, he emphasized 
that our forces and bases abroad were 
established for the collective defense of 
the free world and will not be removed 
as long as the need for their presence re- 
mains. He stressed, however, our desire 
to make further progress in the field of 
disarmament, reiterating the general ob- 
jectives that both the United States and 
Soviet Union have already agreed should 
be met. He also reaffirmed our firm be- 
lief in the vitality of the United Nations 
and its peacekeeping processes, stating 
that these processes should be more fully 
used and strengthened. 

President Johnson directed particu- 
lar attention to the problems of territo- 
rial disputes. He proposes specific 
guidelines to eliminate the threat or use 
of force in the resolution of such disputes. 
These guidelines make it clear that set- 
tlement in this area must be through 
negotiation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment and other peaceful means. But he 
also noted that the obligation to refrain 
from the threat or use of force to change 
international boundaries and other ter- 
ritorial arrangements must be generally 
observed, that any departure would re- 
quire reappraisal, and that the inherent 
right of self-defense must remain fully 
operative. 

Finally, the President indicated that 
the United States will offer specific pro- 
posals based on the guidelines set forth 
in his letter, perhaps through the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference or the United 
Nations. 

We live in an age when war is no 
longer an acceptable alternative. We 
must, therefore, seek peaceful solutions 
to the problems that in the past have led 
the countries of the world to war. I 
believe that President Johnson has made 
a significant contribution to the further- 
ance of this goal. 


ROADBLOCKS IN THE PATH TO 
PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
CLARK 


Mr.HART. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber, 22, 1963, in Philadelphia, the Brith 
Sholom Peace Conference was held, on 
the subject, “America’s 1,000-Mile Jour- 
ney Toward Peace.” 

At that conference, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] was the 
principal speaker. I believe he elo- 
quently voiced the aspirations of most 
Americans when he described knowl- 
edgeably the roadblocks we find in our 
search for peace. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is knowledgeable in this 
area to a degree not attained by many. 
He is courageous and eloquent. 

I feel that his speech reflects the kind 
of thought which should be made broadly 
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available to the people of the United 
States; and for this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from the 
speech, and the resolution adopted by the 
conference, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ROADBLOCKS IN THE PATH TO PEACE 


(Excerpts from speech by Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, at Brith 
Sholom Peace Conference, Belleyue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., November 24, 
1963) 

This conference in which we are taking 
part is on “America’s 1,000-Mile Journey To- 
ward Peace.” So, in order to keep the meta- 
phors unmixed, I have given my speech the 
title, “Roadblocks in the Path to Peace.” 

One wonders why there should be road- 
blocks in our path. Peace is universally de- 
sired; war is universally detested. With 
everyone striving for the same goal, it should 
be an easy matter to achieve and keep the 

War has few outright apologists— 
either on this side of the Iron Curtain or 
the other. And even the Red Chinese, who 
talk about building communism on the ashes 
of the nuclear holocaust, claim to be for 
peace and disarmament. 

But the fact is that even for men of good 
intentions, the road to peace is long and ar- 
duous. It is impassable except in the best of 
weathers and it is blocked at many points by 
a variety of barricades. What are these road- 
blocks? Who has placed them in our path? 
I would place the blame on these three: 

1. Our adversaries: The history of our dis- 
armament efforts at Geneva since World War 
II amply proves the proposition that agreeing 
about where you want to go is easier than 
getting there. Both the Soviet Union and 
the United States have repeatedly declared, 
over the years, their commitment to the goal 
of general and complete disarmament. On 
September 20, 1961, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. announced their agreement on 18 
basic principles to govern disarmament nego- 
tiations—including the common objective of 
general and complete disarmament arrived at 
by stages under strict international control. 
Both nations have tabled at the Geneva Con- 
ference draft treaties to achieve this common 
aim. Yet despite these broad areas of agree- 
ment, crucial differences remain. Three of 
these have been particularly troublesome: 

First, although the Soviets have agreed 
that there should be strict verification and 
inspection of the weapons to be surrendered, 
and the forces to be disbanded during the 
disarmament process, they have refused to 
permit inspection of those that are retained 
in the midway period. Our view has been 
that both should be open to the inspectors, 
else we cannot be protected against a con- 
cealed Russian superiority in remaining ar- 
maments and weapons systems. 

Second, we have favored in broad general 
language a strong, “veto free” international 
disarmament organization tied in some way 
to the United Nations; an international peace 
force to keep the peace and enforce the 
treaty, similarly loosely tied to the United 
Nations; and improved international tribu- 
nals of law, equity, mediation and concilia- 
tion with the power to issue decrees enforce- 
able by the world police force. The Rus- 
sians have insisted on a veto control over the 
IDO; have been leery of a strong world police 
force; and have reacted negatively to 
3 international tribunals of jus- 

ce. 

Third, the Soviets have pressed very hard 
for a total ban on the big weapons—nuclear 
warheads and their delivery systems—early in 
the game. We have resisted this, on the 
ground that it would place the United States 
at a disadvantage in view of the Soviet su- 
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periority in conventional forces. More re- 
cently, the Russians agreed tentatively to 
the retention of a small number of nuclear 
missiles until the last stage of the disarma- 
ment process. But their proposal has been 
very vague and nonspecific. 

These differences are not merely technical. 
I believe that to a very great extent they re- 
flect a fundamental problem in the Soviet 
Union's relationships with this Nation and 
with the rest of the world. I use the word 
“fundamental” advisedly, because its roots 
are far older than communism, which is— 
relatively speaking—a newcomer on the Rus- 
sian scene, 

That problem arises from the Russian ob- 
session with secrecy. It lies squarely in the 
path toward general and complete disarma- 
ment, and there is no easy way around it— 
if in fact it can be circumvented at all, All 
of our thinking in the area of disarmament 
has been predicated on the existence of strong 
and effective machinery under international 
control to carry out inspections on the soil 
of participating nations so as to detect viola- 
tions of the disarmament agreement. 

In this regard, the recently adopted Limit- 
ed Nuclear Test Ban Treaty is an anomaly. 
Because the art of detecting nuclear tests 
above ground, underwater, and in the at- 
mosphere, has developed to the point where 
tests in these media can be detected without 
the need to send inspectors onto another 
country’s soil, the treaty is self-policing. 

It is cheatproof—without inspection. 
Thus it was acceptable to the Russians, who 
did not have to open their frontiers to 
strangers; and it was acceptable to this coun- 
try, because there was no need to send in- 
spectors into Russia to see if the Russians 
were keeping their part of the bargain. 

The comprehensive ban—which would 
forbid underground testing as well—is 
another matter altogether. Although ne- 
gotiations continued on this subject right 
up to the signing of the limited treaty, the 
Russians proved unwilling to agree to the 
kind and quantum of inspection which we 
felt necessary to give adequate assurance 
against cheating. Because the art of de- 
tecting underground nuclear tests is more 
subtle and complicated, the comprehensive 
ban—even with inspection on Soviet soll— 
would be far less cheat-proof than the 
limited ban with no inspection at all. 

I do not think that a comprehensive test 
ban treaty need be permanently beyond us. 
The art of underground detection is advanc- 
ing steadily, and we can hope for the day 
when our scientists will be able to tell us 
that they can detect and identify under- 
ground tests without inspection, with vir- 
tually the same certainty as tests in other 
media. 

But the real goal, general and complete 
disarmament, can probably never be put 
on a self-enforcing basis. It will require a 
basic revision of long-held Russian beliefs 
and attitudes, and such a change is not 
easily made. But I am convinced it will 
come; and come in our lifetime. 

2. Our allies: It is a great mistake to 
think that Western cold war policy is made 
in Washington and rubber-stamped in Lon- 
don, Bonn, and Paris, Our NATO allies— 
especially France and Germany—are daily 
growing in the strength of their positions 
and the independence of their views. 

It is hard for us, a full ocean and a half 
continent away, to appreciate the intensity 
of Russian fears of Germany and German 
fears of Russia. Viewed from the West, 
Berlin is a hostage city, held at the mercy 
of the Communists, But viewed from the 
East, Berlin is seen as an aggressive outpost 
for “revanchism”, and an entry port for 
capitalist subversion. As long as matters 
remain so, Berlin will Se a point of friction 
to both sides—the West's painful corn, as 
Khrushchev has described it, for the Soviets 
to stamp on. 
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The tides of French foreign policy are 
very hard to discern. What is clear, how- 
ever, is a determination to pursue an in- 
dependent course, in diplomacy as well as in 
military policy. France’s abstention from 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty, and 
from the mainstream of East-West disarma- 
ment negotiations, is as lamentable in its 
way as is the absence of Communist China. 
Unless some way is found to bring both 
of these nations into our disarmament plan- 
ning, our efforts may be self-defeating. 

8. Ourselves: Neither the ferment over 
Berlin nor the French pursuit of national 
glory poses so troublesome an obstacle to 
peace as the one which exists in that pe- 
culiarly American institution—the Congress. 

. . 


* * . 


Congress does not take disarmament seri- 
ously because the American people do not 
take disarmament seriously. This is one of 
those cases in which the electorate gets just 
about the kind of representation it deserves. 

Instead of being moved to new efforts, 
Americans too often tend to respond to frus- 
trations and disappointments in the complex 
disarmament negotiations with retreat and 
defeatism. For a nation which aspires to 
land a man on the moon by 1970, we are 
very quick to say, “It can't be done“ about 
plans to create effective international insti- 
tutions to keep the peace here on earth. 
Because we have been lucky enough to have 
kept our balance on the brink of terror and 
nuclear disaster this long, we foolishly sup- 
pose we can keep it forever—and so we dis- 
miss general and complete disarmament as 
“farfetched” and “visionary.” 

This kind of thinking is reflected in the 
Congress’ attitude toward the arms race and 
disarmament. As I mentioned earlier, at 
the time the Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty was signed, there was also pending 
in the negotiations a U.S. proposal for a 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
In order to give us an adequate assurance 
against cheating, this proposal called for 
seven on-site inspections per year on the soil 
of the opposite number country, and the 
placing of seven automatic seismic detection 
stations, or “black boxes,” in the opposite 
number country, each of which might be 
visited eight times a year. 

I believed then, and so stated on many 
occasions—and I believe now—that this pro- 
posal is consistent with our national security. 
This view was held by President Kennedy 
and each of his principal advisers in the field 
of national security—Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, Secretary of State Rusk, Chair- 
man Seaborg of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and William C. Foster, Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Yet if the Soviet Union had accepted this 
proposal for a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban, I believe there is a good chance that the 
Senate would have killed the treaty just as 
it killed President Wilson’s bid to take this 
country into the League of Nations, Early 
last March my staff made a survey of sena- ~ 
torial attitudes on the U.S. proposal for a 
comprehensive ban. Fifty-seven votes were 
all we could count in favor—10 short of the 
67 needed to ratify. 

2. The defense budget has gotten so big— 
more than $50 billion a year—that many 
Americans feel that they have a personal 
financial stake in keeping our huge Military 
Establishment intact. Just as President 
Eisenhower warned in his farewell address, 
we have developed a huge and powerful “mil- 
itary-industrial complex” which feeds on de- 
fense contracts and generates pressures and 
influence for more and bigger defense con- 
tracts. 

The result is a suicidal circle in which big 
defense spending builds big defense indus- 
tries which demand and receive more and 
more taxpayers’ dollars to make and main- 
tain instruments of war. Anyone who thinks 
that the “armament lobby” is a 19th century 
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fable ought to see, as I do, the regular flow 
of mail—from businessmen and- unions 
alike—pleading for, or demanding, more de- 
fense contracts. 

These people do not want war; no ra- 
tional person in this nuclear age does. What 
they want is defense—and more and more of 
it. I imagine that they believe that by 
spending more and more on defense they 
really are enhancing our security, instead of 
increasingly endangering it. But intentions 
are irrelevant when the effect of their actions 
is to perpetuate the arms race and bring us 
closer to the danger of war. For it was this 
combination of self-interest and self-decep- 
tion which theatened the approval of the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty in the Sen- 
ate, and which continues to stand as a for- 
midable obstacle to our efforts to achieve 
the true security which can exist only in a 
disarmed world under effective international 
authority. 


RESOLUTION ON PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Whereas John F. Kennedy, 35th president 
of the United States devoted his life to 
America and to its people in peace and in 
war as soldier, legislator, President, states- 
man and world leader; and 

Whereas the cause of peace and the 
strengthening of friendship between nations 
were his most sought after goals; and 

Whereas his efforts to strengthen democ- 
racy at home and to create the conditions 
favorable to peace reflected the image of a 
progressive America concerned about human 
ideals; and 

Whereas his lifetime of achievement and 
activity on behalf of his Nation made him 
representative of the best of our Nation; 
and 

Whereas his own unselfish example in- 
spired our Nation to measure up to the 
noblest goals of man: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference on Ameri- 
ca's 1,000 Mile Journey Toward Peace spon- 
sored by Brith Sholom on this 24th day 
of November 1963, record its profound grief 
upon the tragic death of President John F. 
Kennedy, felled by an assassin’s bullet in 
the service of his country, and join with 
multitudes everywhere who mourn our Na- 
tion's irreparable loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That we dedicate ourselves with 
increasing zeal and determination to further 
the peaceful aims for which our President 
labored valiantly; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be conveyed to his beloved widow and young 
family, with our expressions of deepest 
sympathy for their personal loss which we 
share with them. 


REPORT ON SMOKING BY AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE OF SUR- 
GEON GENERAL 


Mr. COOPER.. Mr. President, I should 

like again to comment on the recent re- 
port on smoking and health recently 
made public by the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Surgeon General. I repeat 
that this report is receiving and should 
receive serious consideration. 
Wat I say is not in any way in dero- 
gation of the report, but there are some 
facts about it that should be kept in 
mind. 

The report is not based upon new re- 
search conducted by the committee, but 
upon a review and evaluation of re- 
search conducted prior to the appoint- 
ment of the committee, and data pre- 
viously accumulated, S 
The report makes that point very 
ear. 
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The report did not make any judg- 
ment, as was reported by a part of the 
news media, that filters were not effec- 
tive. To the contrary, Dr. Luther Terry, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
has stated, in response to a letter writ- 
ten by me to him, that first, “it is er- 
roneous to conclude that cigarette filters 
have no effect,” and second “the com- 
mittee felt that the development of bet- 
ter filters or more selective filters is a 
promising avenue for further develop- 
ment.” 

There is much in the report to sug- 
gest that a great many questions relat- 
ing to the use of tobacco remain un- 
answered. I think all of us have urged 
that research be extended, and specifi- 
cally that research on filters be strength- 
ened. 

I wish to comment upon another sub- 
ject. A few individuals in the Congress 
and in private life have suggested that 
the farm program for tobacco growers 
embracing production control and pro- 
viding price support be abolished. 

I have some knowledge of that pro- 
gram, going back to 1948, when, with 
Senator Barkley, I offered an amend- 
ment which provides burley tobacco 
growers a support price based on 90 per- 
cent of parity, and to growers of dark 
tobacco their comparable support. In 
later years in the Senate, particularly 
in 1960, I sponsored and worked on to- 
bacco legislation to improve and make 
more effective our tobacco program. 

I merely make the following com- 
ment. To abolish the tobacco program, 
or its price support feature, would be a 
grave mistake both in the light of our 
economy. I hope that those who make 
that proposition will think about it, for 
to do so would result in the unrestricted 
production of cheap tobacco, disastrous 
prices for farmers, loss of marketing 
controls, and the end of Government 
supervision of tobacco quality through 
official grading of tobacco. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I would cer- 
tainly oppose any proposed legislation 
to abandon the tobacco program. For 
the reasons I have given, I believe the 
tobacco program will be maintained. 


ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this is 
the 46th anniversary of the Ukrain- 
ian proclamation of independence. It 
provides us with a poignant reminder 
that the threat to freedom of all peoples 
and independence of nations is a con- 
tinuing one which requires strength and 
perseverance among the free as well as 
the oppressed. Apathy is the greatest 
ally of tyranny. 

The powerful tide of national inde- 
pendence movements that began in 19th 
century Europe and continues to this 
day throughout the world has been ruth- 
lessly suppressed within the Soviet em- 
pire. The more we learn about the fate 
of minority nationalities within that em- 
pire the more we realize we are facing 
the greatest enemy of national self-de- 
termination in history. 
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The Ukrainian people were among the 
first to suffer the fate that has befallen 
millions of others. We must not forget 
the plight of the people under Commu- 
nist rule, or take our own freedom for 
granted. If we keep the ideal of freedom 
a living reality in our part of the world, 
history will one day mark down the 
Soviet empire as a temporary interlude 
in man’s inexorable progress toward 
liberty. 

In 1918, just 46 years ago, the flame of 
independence and democracy flickered 
briefly in a Russia torn by the ravages of 
the First World War. The Ukrainian 
People’s Republic, centered in Kiev, pro- 
claimed its independence from the Mos- 
cow revolutionary regime, already in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks. 

But even then Ukraine was in the 
throes of civil war because a minority 
within the central council, a minority 
composed of Bolsheviks and other like- 
minded enemies of national freedom, 
refused to abide by the majority decision 
for independence and set up a separate 
government. 

The central council in Kiev had con- 
tained representatives from all walks of 
Ukrainian life, including Bolsheviks. 
Thus the natural democratic instincts of 
the Ukrainian leaders were exploited by 
the Bolsheviks in their drive for totali- 
tarian control. 

The practice of exploiting democratic 
liberties only to destroy democracy has 
been repeated over and over. And, as 
always with Communist imperialism, 
the issue was settled by bullets, not bal- 
lots. Soviet troops swept aside the re- 
public before it could defend itself, and 
another portion of freedom was devoured. 

But the Ukrainians’ love of freedom 
and passion for independence have 
proven that the spirit of liberty is not 
so easily extinguished. Therefore we 
commemorate this day to remind the 
Communists that the winds of change 
are blowing history in the direction of 
freedom for all men, and to remind 
ourselves to appreciate and guard the 
freedom that we now enjoy. 

Mr. President, it is particularly ap- 
propriate therefore that the Senate and 
the House of Representatives today 
should welcome as visiting chaplains 
two distinguished representatives of the 
religious faiths of the Ukrainian people. 

The Right Reverend Myron Pacholok 
of St. Nicholas’ Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church in Troy, N.Y., delivered the open- 
ing prayer for the Senate and I under- 
stand that the Most Reverend Jaroslav 
Gabro, Eparch of St. Nicholas diocese of 
Chicago, delivered the prayer in the 
other body. 

Mr. President, we are pleased to have 
with us this bishop and this clergyman 
who join with us in memory of the tragic 
lesson of freedom: men can lose in a 
few months the precious treasure of 
human rights and dignity; but that it 
takes years, generations, and centuries 
to preserve and defend the cause of 
freedom and to make it a living part of 
our own heritage. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today, 
January 22, 1964, marks the 46th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine. 
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When mention is made on the Senate 
floor paying tribute to a people at this 
critical period in the history of the world, 
it becomes exceedingly significant to re- 
member that today, when the voice of 
Ukrainia is speaking, it is the voice of a 
liberty-loving people praying to brother- 
mankind, and to the Lord for emancipa- 
tion from the despotism to which these 
people have been subjected. 

The Ukrainian people number 40 mil- 
lion and to the core there are no greater 
devotees of freedom than these noble 
Slavs. They speak the voice of the op- 
pressed colonial nations in Europe and 
they form a part of more than 200 mil- 
lion people in Eastern and Middle East- 
ern Europe who are waiting for the day 
when they will be able to stand up and 
strike from their hands and wrists the 
shackles which the Communists have 
imposed upon them. 

Today, figuratively, I want to place a 
wreath upon the tomb of those thou- 
sands of Ukrainians who have gone to 
their deaths for our cause. I join with 
the Ukrainians in the United States, and 
Ukrainians everywhere, in giving thanks 
to those heroic people, and joining in 
prayer that the day of their emancipa- 
tion will soon be at hand. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today is 
the 46th anniversary of the independence 
of Ukraine. Since the Ukraine is part 
and parcel of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, an independence observ- 
ance today seems paradoxical. 

But we know there is a strong spirit 
of nationalism among Ukraine residents. 
We should do everything to foster that 
spirit. We know that many of these 
people still believe in freedom. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that today we salute 
the freedom-loving men and women of 
Ukraine and that we remember their 
short-lived independence so long ago. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, an in- 
spiring example of the intense human 
desire for freedom was demonstrated 46 
years ago today when the Ukrainian peo- 
ple proclaimed their independence in 
Kiev, capital of Ukraine, after 242 cen- 
turies of foreign oppression. 

A year later, on January 22, 1919, the 
Ukrainian National Republic was united 
with the Western Ukraine, forming one 
sovereign, independent republic. 

The new Republic was recognized by 
several nations, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. However, the Soviet Union attacked 
Ukraine and after 342 years of heroic 
struggle, Ukraine succumbed to numer- 
ically superior forces. 

For the past 44% decades, Ukraine has 
remained under heavy authoritarian rule, 
but it has never surrendered the spirit 
of freedom nor given up hope for regain- 
ing its full freedom and national inde- 
pendence by a series of uprisings and 
large-scale resistance movements, such 
as the underground warfare of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army in World War 
II and afterwards. The Ukrainians paid 
a high price in this struggle for freedom, 
facing famine, deportations, and execu- 
tions. 

The U.S. Government has recognized 
the plight of the Ukrainian people in the 
“Captive Nations Week Resolutions,” 
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which list Ukraine as one of the captive 
nations entitled to full freedom and na- 
tional independence. 

As a further mark of respect, the 
Ukrainian Congress of America, Inc., is 
building a statue in Washington, D.C., of 
Taras Shevchenko, an outstanding 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter and 
an ardent advocate of the same type of 
political system as the one established in 
the United States by George Washing- 
ton. 

As another sign of support for the 
Ukrainian people, proposals have been 
advanced for the U.S. Government to 
issue a Shevchenko “champion of 
liberty” stamp. 

In my State of North Dakota, appro- 
priate ceremonies marking Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day are being conducted. 
Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota branch 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., has written me as follows: 


The 46th anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of Ukraine and the 45th 
anniversary of the act of union of all 
Ukrainian lands into one, sovereign and in- 
dependent state of Ukrainian people, pro- 
vides an appropriate occasion for the Ameri- 
can people and the U.S. Government to 
demonstrate their sympathy with and under- 
standing of the aspirations of the Ukrainian 
nation to freedom and independence. 


I ask unanimous consent that a procla- 
mation issued by Gov. William L. Guy in 
behalf of the citizens of North Dakota 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck. 

Whereas on January 22, 1964, Ukrainians in 
North Dakota and throughout the free world 
will solemnly observe the 46th anniversary of 
the proclamation of a free Ukrainian state; 
and 

Whereas after a defensive war lasting 4 
years, the free Ukrainian state was destroyed 
in 1920 and a puppet regime of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic was installed, later 
becoming a member state of the Soviet 
Union; and 

Whereas the once free Ukraine is now no 
more than a colony of Communist Russia 
and its vast human and economic resources 
are being exploited for the purpose of spread- 
ing communism; and 

Whereas the U.S. Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America have 
recognized the legitimate right of the 
Ukrainian people to freedom and national 
independence by respectively enacting and 
signing the “Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion” in July 1959, which enumerated 
Ukraine as one of the captive nations en- 
slaved and dominated by Communist Russia; 
and 

Whereas some 25,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent now living in North Dakota have 
made significant contributions to both State 
and Nation: Now, therefore, 

I, William L. Guy, Governor of the State 
of North Dakota, do hereby proclaim Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1964, as Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day in North Dakota and urge all 
citizens to demonstrate their sympathy with 
an understanding of the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation to again achieve its right- 
ful inheritance of freedom and independence. 
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Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of North Dakota here in my office 
in the State Capitol at Bismarck, N. Dak., this 
15th day of January 1964, 

WILLIAM L, Guy, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
ord at this point a statement prepared 
by him in connection with the observance 
of the 46th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of Ukrainian Independence. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Today a freedom-loving but enslaved peo- 
ple will observe the 46th anniversary of the 
proclamation of their independence—a proc- 
lamation which brought upon them the most 
savage and sadistic torture and slaughter 
Soviet communism can mete out. 

Each year at this time, Ukrainians the 
world over observe this date in solemn prayer 
that the other nations of the world which 
have pledged themselves in the United Na- 
tions charter to bring self-determination to 
all people will fulfill that promise. They 
pray that the cynical assaults on free world 
colonialism will in some way be broadened 
to include similarly vigorous attacks on Com- 
munist colonialism, by far the most oppres- 
sive and bloodthirsty form of territorial ag- 
grandizement the world has ever known. 

It is doubtful that any nation or people 
in the world have fought so long and at such 
great cost in human lives for freedom from 
foreign oppression, a freedom we in this Na- 
tion far too often take for granted. Almost 
continuously from the 18th century, when 
their lands were laid waste by the Mongol 
hordes, until 1918, when they 
their independence from the Soviet, the 
Ukrainian people fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds for liberty. Soon after issuance of 
that proclamation, however, Red troops 
moved in and the long-cherished freedom of 
the Ukraine was drowned in blood. 

Nikita Khrushchev, whom our State De- 
partment treats as a civilized leader of a 
democratic nation, personally directed the 
slaughter of countless Ukrainians, whose 
bodies then were dumped into mass graves. 
Playgrounds were erected on these burial sites 
in the foolish hope the Ukrainians would for- 
get the atrocities vested upon them by the 
man we trust so completely in negotiations 
which concern our own survival in freedom. 
But they cannot forget and will not forget 
so long as they are ground beneath the So- 
viet heel. 

The estimated 44 million inhabitants of 
this, the most fertile and prosperous colony 
of the Soviet Union, look to this Nation for 
eventual liberation—liberation which is truly 
that and not acquisition. For 3 succes- 
sive years, despite the specific direction of 
Congress, this administration has refused to 
call for this freedom. 

Let us all pray that when the time comes 
next summer for the President of the United 
States to issue his captive nations week proc- 
lamation, that he will revert to the practice 
of former President Eisenhower, who carried 
out the wish of Congress in demanding that 
the nations held in Communist slavery be 
freed. 

And let all of us, in the interim, devote our 
efforts and energies to the one goal of eyen- 
tually freeing all people from foreign domina- 
tion or rule, particularly those who have suf- 
fered most under foreign oppression—the 
colonies of Soviet Russia, such as the 
Ukraine. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the strug- 
gle for national self-determination and 
freedom from alien domination has been 
one of the primary political forces shap- 
ing the world since 1850. Many peoples, 
however, have not been so fortunate as 
we have been in this struggle, and still 
continue to live under the yoke of a for- 
eign regime. 

Today, January 22, is most significant 
in this respect, as it is the 46th anniver- 
sary of the declaration of an independent 
Ukrainian state. At the time the 
Ukrainian National Republic was pro- 
claimed in 1918, the Ukrainian people 
were under attack by the Red Army of 
the newly powerful Bolsheviks and faced 
insurmountable obstacles on all sides. 

Although continuing a valiant fight 
to establish the long dreamt of Ukrain- 
ian nation, these people were beset by a 
multitude of problems and met with 
brutal oppression. This period of inde- 
pendence was short-lived, and within 2 
years virtually the entire country was 
captured and absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. Thus the Ukrainian Socialist 
Soviet Republic was born, and with it 
died the Ukrainian National Republic 
and the unfulfilled promise of independ- 
ence. 

The people of the Ukraine have 
throughout history been subjected to 
various forms of alien domination. The 
area has been partitioned, divided, and 
redivided among the ruling powers 
of central Europe and Russia. Yet 
Ukrainian nationalism has survived this 
and today remains a potent threat to 
Moscow. 

After the Red Army imposed Soviet 
rule on the Ukraine, executions, mass 
deportations, forced famines, and other 
brutal means were employed to bring 
the Ukrainian people completely within 
the Soviet sphere. 

But measures such as these do not 
create strong allegiance to one’s over- 
lord, and despite the hardships suf- 
fered by the Ukrainians, their spirit of 
freedom remains alive. These people 
are united by a distinctive heritage, na- 
tional culture, and common language, 
which time and tremendous adversity 
have not been able to destroy, and the 
desire to establish an independent na- 
tion of the Ukraine has been a persist- 
ent one. 

For Ukrainians, January 22 is a day to 
honor the memory of those who aspired 
to freedom. For Americans it serves to 
strongly reinforce our mistrust of com- 
munism and its inherent dichotomy be- 
tween word and deed. 

It is a time when we all join with those 
of Ukrainian heritage to remember the 
significance of this day in 1918, and to 
renew our faith in liberty, democracy, 
and the eventual freedom of all the peo- 
ples held captive by the Soviet Union. 


NEWSDAY OFFERS ALICIA PATTER- 
SON SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
late Alicia Patterson, who was editor and 
publisher of Newsday on Long Island, 
has been honored by her colleagues by 
the establishment of two college scholar- 
ships in her name. Winners, a boy and 
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a girl each year, will be chosen from the 
Long Island area. Applicants must be in 
the top 5 percent of their high school 
classes; finalists will be interviewed by 
a panel of distinguished New York edu- 
cators. 

This award will be a fitting memorial 
to Miss Patterson who, during her life- 
time, took a vital interest in the educa- 
tion of America’s young people. I com- 
mend Newsday for inaugurating the 
scholarships and ask unanimous consent 
that an article announcing their estab- 
lishment be printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ' 


ALICIA PATTERSON SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED 


Newsday announces today a high honors 
competition for Alicia Patterson memorial 
scholarships for the most outstanding, all- 
around boy and girl student of Long Island 
high schools. 

Winners will be selected on the basis of 
scholastic achievements; leadership, as shown 
by extracurricular activities, offices held and 
other services to the school or community, 
and personality. 

The scholarships are in memory of Miss 
Patterson, editor and publisher of Newsday 
from its founding in 1940 to her death last 
July. They will consist of $1,000 each to 
two winners for their first year at the col- 
lege, university or technical institute of their 
choice, followed by sustaining scholarships 
of $500 each annually during their remaining 
undergraduate years. 

The competition is open to all public, pri- 
vate or parochial high school students who 
are residents of Nassau or Suffolk Counties 
and rank in the upper 5 percent of their 
senior classes. Members of the families of 
Newsday employees are not eligible. 

Application forms for the scholarships may 
be obtained by filling out the request blank 
that appears in today’s paper on page 56. 
It will be published daily in Newsday 
through February 8. Completed requests 
should be mailed to the Newsday High 
Honors Editor, 550 Stewart Avenue, Garden 
City, by midnight, February 8. 

Application must be made on the form and 
must be accompanied by an official tran- 
script of the applicant’s high school record 
for six semesters. A confidential report from 
the school principal on a form furnished by 
Newsday must also be included, Deadline for 
receipt of these forms is February 15. 

Before filling out the application form, the 
applicant should check with the school prin- 
cipal to be sure he or she is in the upper 5 
percent of the senior class. When the forms 
have been completed, the applicant should 
submit them to the principal for endorse- 
ment. The principal will then attach the 
confidential report and the official transcript 
of marks and forward the complete package 
to the Newsday high honors editor. 

Announcements of the Newsday high 
honors competition, with all details and 
Sample application forms, have been mailed 
to all senior high school principals in Nassau 
and Suffolk. 

Fourteen finalists, seven boys and seven 
girls, will be selected from among the appli- 
cants by the Newsday scholarship committee. 
A personal interview will be arranged for each 
of the finalists with members of the final 
selection committee, consisting of presidents 
and deans of Long Island colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The two winners, a boy and a girl, will be 
chosen by the final selection committee on 
April 20 and announced in Newsday the fol- 
lowing day. The Newsday high honors com- 
petition replaces the blind date contest, 
which Newsday felt had outlived its useful- 
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ness after 18 years of popular participation 
by Long Island high school students. News- 
day believes that in today’s world, the goals 
of this new program are more worthwhile. 

An advisory committee of prominent Long 
Island educators assisted Newsday in estab- 
lishing criteria and procedures for the high 
honors competition. Serving on this com- 
mittee are Gerald E. Thayer, principal of 
Baldwin High School, and Robert A. Cush- 
man, principal of Huntington High School, 
who are, the presidents, respectively, of the 
Nassau and Suffolk sections of the New York 
State Secondary School Administrators As- 
sociation. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Robert N. LaFountain, district principal, 
Bridgehampton; John O'Donnell, principal, 
West Islip Senior High School; Walter Yan- 
nett, assistant principal, Bethpage Senior 
High School, and George Hopke, principal, 
W. Tresper Clarke Junior-Senior High School, 
Westbury. 

Also Msgr. Edgar J. McCarran, superin- 
tendent of schools, Diocese of Rockville 
Centre; Alexander MacNutt, principal, 
Friends Academy, Locust Valley; Rabbi Meyer 
Fendell, principal, Hebrew Academy of 
Nassau County; Donn M. Gaebelein, head- 
master, Stony Brook School; the Reverend 
Elmer F. Eggold, principal, Lutheran High 
School, Brookville; Leopold Hedbavny, dean 
of the faculty, Eastern Military Academy, 
Huntington, and Dr. Myles K. Ren, head- 
master, Woodmere Academy, Woodmere. 


CRISIS IN CYPRUS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
current dispute on Cyprus concerns us 
all. In this connection I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an open letter 
to President Johnson from the Council 
for Hellenic Affairs that appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, January 19, 
1964, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 19, 1964] 
AN Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Dear Mr. Presipent: As Americans we are 
deeply concerned with the grave situation in 
Cyprus, and the free world. At stake in the 
troubled island are the stability of NATO in 
the eastern Mediterranean and basic princi- 
ples which we cherish and for which we are 
admired by all freedom-loving people. 

The actions of our Government and that of 
the United Kingdom have helped to bring 
about a ceasefire. But in order to insure a 
permanent peace on this unfortunate island, 
the underlying causes of the dispute must be 
considered. 

The Zurich and London agreements which 
made Cyprus independent in 1960 gave a 
small minority of 18 percent absolute veto 
powers over all important legislation, in- 
cluding money bills. They framed a rigid 
and complicated system of checks and bal- 
ances which in effect segregated the Greek 
and Turkish communities. By placing pro- 
visions in the Constitution which gave the 
Turkish minority an unusually privileged 
position in Cyprus they planted the seeds 
for future discord and government paralysis. 

The present constitutional crisis began, Mr. 
President, last November when President Ma- 
karios put forward 13 proposals to amend the 
Constitution and to eliminate some of the 
provisions which, he felt, impeded the smooth 
functioning and development of the state. 
The most significant proposal was to abolish 
the absolute veto on noncultural and nonre- 
ligious matters. The other proposals called 
for a single administration for each munici- 
pality, the unification of the administration 
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of the judicial system, and the elimination of 
a separate Greek and Turkish parliamentary 
body to be replaced by a single mixed cham- 
ber. They also called for the modification of 
the constitutional provisions which allow 
the Turkish minority (18 percent) 40 percent 
of the military posts and 30 percent of the 
public service jobs in proportion to the actual 
ratio of the population of Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots. Not in question were the safe- 
guards, as internationally understood and 
accepted, for the protection of minorities. 
The Archbishop made proposals, especially 
in the economic and social flelds, expressly 
designed to give the Turks minority rights 
surpassing those of any other country, in- 
cluding Turkey. 

We question, Mr. President, whether in this 
day and age any supposedly representative 
form of government can ultimately survive 
when a minority has power to obstruct a 
majority on critical issues. 

The international aspects of troubled Cy- 
prus, Mr. President, are her treaty of alliance 
with Greece and Turkey and her treaty of 
guarantee with Britain, Greece, and Turkey. 
The former provides for the presence of 950 
Greek soldiers and 650 Turkish soldiers on 
Cyprus. The latter tees the inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity, and security 
of Cyprus as well as respect for the Consti- 
tution. It also allows for the unilateral in- 
tervention by one guarantor power should 
common or concerted action prove impossible. 

We believe, Mr. President, that these trea- 
ties limit the sovereignty of the Republic of 
Cyprus and merely served to perpetuate the 
divisive forces within the island. The guar- 
antor ought to be a disinterested party, such 
as the U.N. or the Commonwealth; Greek and 
Turkish forces should be withdrawn from the 
island. 

We believe, Mr. Prestdent, that treaties 
should not be unilaterally abrogated, but we 
also believe that treaties which are opposed 
to the development of the free activity of a 
nation, or which hinder the exercise of its 
natural rights should not be encouraged. 
When the existence or the vital development 
of a state stands in unavoidable conflict with 
the state’s treaty obligations a change is in 
order. We should bear in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Constitution and treaties men- 
tioned above were reluctantly accepted as a 
necessary step to bring about the independ- 
ence of Cyprus and the end of violence and 
thus give an opportunity to its people to 
begin a new life. 

We are particularly distressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the fact that Turkish military forces, 
supplied with American equipment, have 
behaved in an unfriendly manner toward 
Cyprus. We are further distressed by the 
irresponsible charges of genocide made by the 
Turkish Government and their representa- 
tives in Cyprus. Those merely serve to in- 
cite the Turkish people, to support their 
demands for partition, and to delay a just 
solution to the problem. 

A new solution must be found. In the ne- 
gotiations ahead compromises will be neces- 
sary, but should we compromise the inde- 
pendence of a state and the principles in 
which we believe? Mr. President, the Soviet 
Union has voiced its support for Archbishop 
Makarios and hopes to increase its prestige in 
Cyprus and among the new states if we and 
the British oppose him. Is Cyprus to be- 
come another Algeria or a Congo? 

Are we to sacrifice our principles and our 
interests by denying the Cypriots the right 
of sovereignty in the community of nations? 

Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN FRIENDS OF CYPRUS. 


NEW BUDGET MEANS MORE SCIEN- 
TIFIC CUT IN FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
when the President of the United States 


presents his budget to the Congress, 
criticisms are often made by members 
of the minority party. Praise is heard 
from members of the majority party, but 
rarely is attention paid to some of the 
really substantial and significant basic 
improvements in the budget. That is 
particularly true this year. From the 
standpoint of the statisticians and the 
economists, this is the most exciting and 
significant budget that we have had in 
a long time. 

The new budget reports all spending 
by the Federal Government more fully 
and accurately than ever before in his- 
tory. This budget marks a decisive de- 
parture from the obscure and partial 


information made available in past budg- . 


et reports. 

Incidentally, virtually all of these im- 
provements are changes which the Sta- 
tistics Subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee recommended under 
my chairmanship last year. 

I urge all Members of Congress, as well 
as the press and citizens generally, to 
study this new and previously unavail- 
able material. This budget provides us 
with information which all of us should 
know in order to understand our Gov- 
ernment’s activities better. 

Here are the major improvements 
which our subcommittee had recom- 
mended and which are now included in 
the new budget: 

First. For the first time the budget in- 
cludes—in a memorandum on annexed 
budgets—a number of Government ac- 
tivities which are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, such 
as the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Second. The statistics subcommittee 
has repeatedly urged that expenditures 
of the Federal Government be shown on 
a gross as well as a net basis. This is 
now done for the first time in a special 
analysis B of the budget. 

Third, For a number of years the Fed- 
eral budget has shown civilian employ- 
ment figures but we have urged that 
some analysis of this employment also 
be provided in the budget. This is now 
done for the first time in a special 
analysis C of the budget. 

Fourth. I have personally been very 
critical of the deceptive practices in pre- 
vious budgets by which expenditures 
were held down through the sale of Gov- 
ernment assets. The budget now shows, 
in special analysis E, the anticipated 
sales of these assets, as well as the 
future potential for sales. So there is no 
deception. 

Fifth. Perhaps the most important 
recommendation of the statistics sub- 
committee has been for more analysis 
of particular Government functions. A 
brand new analysis of all health pro- 
grams by the Federal Government is 
included for the first time in a special 
analysis G of the budget. I predict that 
this will be the forerunner of many new 
assessments of types of Government pro- 
grams in the future. 

Sixth. Finally, there has been much 
talk in the past about the influence of 
the Federal Government on our balance 
of payments. Special analysis L in the 
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new budget provides, for the first time, 
a significant examination of all Federal 
activities as they affect our balance of 
payments, 

As a new member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, let me say that the 
budget will be very helpful to Members 
of the Senate and the House in arriving 
at decisions and being able to make re- 
ductions in the future on a priority basis 
and on a far more informed basis than 
ever before. 


IMPORTS OF BEEF AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
phase of our economy in the livestock 
producing areas is greatly disturbed by 
the present rate of imports of beef and 
meat products. 

Recent prices on livestock markets 
show a continuing downward trend that 
has resulted in a drop of 20 percent in 
price within the last year. 

Since 1960, we have seen a tremendous 
jump in the importation of beef from 
about 3 percent of domestic consumption 
to the current 11 percent. In 1963 we 
imported 18 percent more red meat than 
in 1962. Lamb was almost double for 
this same period. 

With foreign beef consistently under- 
selling domestic beef by 5 cents a pound, 
the packer who uses domestic beef has 
no choice but to put pressure on the 
price he pays to the producer. 

Packers who bone beef for processing, 
usually small, independent companies, 
work on a profit of about one-fourth cent 
per pound. Obviously, they cannot meet 
the 5-cent differential by cutting profit. 
The only means is to pay less to the 
farmer. 

The result is reduction in the farmer’s 
and rancher’s income and the value of 
his livestock, which is collateral for his 
loans. Continuation of importing cheap 
foreign meat will force further liquida- 
tion of herds and bankrupt many pro- 
ducers, just as it has already bankrupted 
many small packers. 

We cannot totally exclude foreign 
meats. They are necessary to meet the 
demand for processed products. 

We can combine quotas and tariffs 
that will limit imports to the amount 
needed to satisfy domestic needs. We 
can assure a market for domestic prod- 
ucts and discourage the favoring of for- 
eign meats over our own. 

The livestock industry is the most im- 
portant industry in the State of Kansas. 
It also represents the largest segment of 
agriculture in Kansas. In 1962, cash 
receipts from livestock and livestock 
products totaled $683,102,000. This is 
equal to 53 percent of all cash farm 
receipts in Kansas during 1962. Total 
cash receipts for the State in 1962 were 
4 percent below the 1961 total. While 
total cash income in 1962 was down 2 
percent from the 1961 figure, net farm 
income was down to $410 million, which 
represents a 14-percent decrease from 
1961. The enormous increase in farm 
production costs and lower prices were 
the principal causes of this lower net 
income. 
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The American livestock industry has 


been highly successful. It does not op- 
erate under Government controls. In 
this immediate crisis, we owe our cattle- 
men, farmers, and meat packers every 
protection against fast rising imports of 
foreign meats. 

Mr. President, the January 16 issue of 
the Journal of Livestock and Agricul- 
ture, published in St. Joseph, Mo., car- 
ried an “Appeal to Congress on Meat 
Imports,” which was signed by the Live- 
stock Committee of the St. Joseph Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

I share the concern expressed in this 
article and ask unanimous consent that 
it be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPEAL TO CONGRESS ON MEAT IMPORTS 

DEAR JOURNAL READERS: The Livestock 
Committee of the St. Joseph Chamber of 
Commerce sent the following telegram to 
Senators SYMINGTON, LONG, and CARLSON and 
Representatives HULL and AVERY :; 

“We note the recent investigations into 
imports of beef and would like to express the 
concern of the Livestock Committee of the 
St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of representatives of livestock marketing and 
processing, feed grain, banking, and general 
industries of St. Joseph, Mo. 

“There is a general feeling that the tre- 
mendous increase of these imports in recent 
years has a very depressing effect—both eco- 
nomical and psychological—on cattle and 
swine prices. 

“Imports along with the 7-percent increase 
in beef tonnage and 5-percent increase in 
pork tonnage in 1963 has caused added losses 
to livestock producers and feeders. 

“Imports could be more damaging this 
year should drought conditions continue to 
prevail in this area. Continued drought 
could force cattlemen to liquidate present 
cow herds. If this happens, imports would 
be in direct competition with the possible 
upcoming supply of cow beef. 

“We urge your increased consideration of 
this matter; it is vital to the economy of the 
Midwest. 

LIVESTOCK COMMITTEE, ST. JOSEPH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Re- 
serve Officers Association each year se- 
lects from among the outstanding citi- 
zen-leaders of the United States one 
individual to receive recognition as “the 
citizen who has contributed most to na- 
tional security.” This is popularly 
known as the “ROA Minute Man of the 
Year Award” because it is presented in 
the “minuteman” tradition. To receive 
this award for 1964, the ROA has chosen 
an outstanding Member of the Senate— 
the Honorable MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

Senator SmirH does more than her 
share of the work, not only in the work 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee but on both the Appropriations 
and Space Committees. Senator SMITH 
and I have identical committee assign- 
ments, and it is my pleasure to serve and 
work with her on these committees. 

We have been through a great many 
battles together and as the days have 
passed, my admiration has increased for 
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her tremendous ability, vitality, knowl- 
edge, dedication, and great service to her 
country. Throughout her service in the 
Senate, she has set a high standard for 
all of us. 

In selecting Senator Smrrx for this 
award, the ROA honors the Senate. I 
know that all of us feel that this is rec- 
ognition richly deserved, and we join in 
extending to her our congratulations. 

Doubtless, most of us will be on hand 
on the evening of February 28 to join 
our friends of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation in their national tribute to Sen- 
ator Surg. Details of this award are 
contained in the attached ROA press 
statement, which I request be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


The Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States has selected Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH to receive its 1964 award as 
“Minute Man of the Year.” The annual 
citation traditionally singles out a citizen 
leader “whose career has contributed most 
to the security of the United States.” 

ROA's National President, Brig. Gen. James 
E. Frank, of San Francisco, made the an- 
nouncement from the association's national 
headquarters in Washington. Of the award, 
he said: 

“Senator Smirn, who herself has served in 
the Reserves, has made a significant contri- 
bution to the stability and effectiveness of 
the armed services. As a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, she has 
influenced in substantive degree national 
policy affecting all the services, both Active 
and Reserves, and in the non-partisan, non- 
political approach which is the hallmark of 
national defense, she has been an effective 
advocate of sound military policy. 

“Senator Smirn’s unselfish devotion to the 
ideals of fairness to all elements in the mili- 
tary services, her insistence upon highest 
standards in the services, and her recogni- 
tion that the citizen-reservist tradition is 
indispensable have made her outstanding in 
a group of devoted patriots. 

“Our association is honored by Senator 
SmirH’s acceptance of this recognition.” 

Formal presentation of the ROA award 
will take place on February 28 at the as- 
sociation’s annual Midwinter National 
Council Banquet at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
ROA, whose membership embraces more than 
150 Members of the House and Senate, will 
announce later an outstanding Reserve offi- 
cer who will be selected to make the presen- 
tation. Many Members of the Congress, as 
well as the Secretariat of the Defense De- 
partment and military services, and the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other military leaders usually attend. ROA 
members from throughout the United States 
and overseas come to Washington for a 3-day 
conference, climaxed by the banquet. 

Last year, the annual ROA award went 
posthumously to Senator Dennis Chavez, who 
had served many years as chairman of the 
Senate Defense Appropriations Committee, 
and was received by his widow. Other re- 
cipients of the award have been: Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee; Mr. Bryce Har- 
low, assistant to the President of the United 
States; Mr. Hugh M. Milton, Under Secretary 
of the Army who also had served in uniform 
as Chief of Army Reserves and ROTC; Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, a much-decorated mili- 
tary signal expert who is now chairman of 
Radio Corporation of America; Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell, chairman, Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 
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A similar “Minute Man“ award annually 18 
presented to an outstanding military leader 
at the ROA’s national convention in June. 

The Reserve Officers Association, chartered 
by the Congress, is the only association of 
officers of all the military services. While 
its membership is drawn largely from the 
Reserve forces, and the more than 160,000 
Reserve officers in the Active Forces, it also 
includes many Regular officers who are as- 
sociate members and cannot vote or hold 
Office in the association. 

ROA was organized in 1922 at a Washing- 
ton convention at which the late Gen. John 
J. Pershing was keynote speaker. N 

The act issuing its charter specifies that 
the association shall support a “military 
policy for the United States that will provide 
adequate national security.” The same law 
prohibits the association from engaging in 
either partisan or personal political activity. 

During its 41 years, ROA has appeared be- 
fore congressional committees in support of 
hundreds of bills and is considered the cham- 
pion of the modern Reserve forces programs, 
although its advocacy also covers Active 
Forces matters. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, un- 
der date of December 30, 1963, Hon. 
Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate the seventh annual 
report of the Department of the Interior 
on the status of the Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects, as 
required by section 6 of the authorizing 
act of April 11, 1956—70 Statutes 105. 

These annual reports reflect the prog- 
ress that has been made since 1956 when 
construction was initiated. In the 7 
past years, the Navajo Dam has been 
substantially completed, the Flaming 
Gorge and Glen Canyon Dams and pow- 
erplants are approaching completion and 
the Curecanti unit and the transmission 
system are well along the way. Four of 
the participating projects are in the final 
stages of construction. It is of interest 
to note that during 1963 the first annual 
repayment for municipal water facilities 
was returned to the Government. 

Mr. President, despite the tremendous 
size of the project, and the engineering 
complexities that faced the planners, it 
is only fair to point out that there were 
always men available to meet the chal- 
lenge and effectively produce the things 
that had been contemplated. It is with 
considerable pride that I pay my respects 
particularly to the three engineers, alum- 
ni of the University of New Mexico 
School of Engineering, who have been to 
a large degree responsible for the suc- 
cessful construction of the major dams 
on the project. Two of these men have 
just retired from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and I am advised that the third 
will continue at least until his job as 
construction engineer on the Curecanti 
unit has been completed. The following 
information supplied by the Bureau of 
Reclamation indicates in summary the 
high regard with which these graduates 
of the University of my State of New 
Mexico are held by their associates. 

This month marks the retirement of 
two of three engineers who were grad- 
uated from the University of New Mexico 
School of Engineering within 3 years of 
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each other and who have climaxed re- 
markably similar Bureau of Reclamation 
careers with the construction of the 
major storage dams on the Colorado 
River storage project, the Department of 
the Interior said today. 

One, Jean R. Walton, construction 
engineer at Flaming Gorge Dam on the 
Green River in northern Utah, has 
already retired. The other, L. F. Wylie, 
who has served as construction engineer 
for the giant Glen Canyon Dam on the 
Colorado River in northern Arizona, re- 
tires January 24. 

The third of the trio of Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers, who all were 
graduated from the University of New 
Mexico School of Engineering between 
1931 and 1933, is James D. Seery, con- 
struction engineer on the Curecanti unit, 
which involves construction of three 
dams on the Gunnison River in Colorado. 
He intends to stay on the job until con- 
struction work there is finished. 

The three have a total of 96 years of 
service in the Federal Government, 
almost all of it, except military service, 
with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Commissioner Floyd E, Dominy said: 

The retirement of L, F. Wylie and Jean R. 
Walton will be a tremendous loss to Recla- 
mation. These two men have been responsi- 
ble for constructing the two largest dams of 
the Colorado River storage project. The 
jobs are fitting climaxes to their work with 
the Bureau. We regret to see them go but 
they have served full 30-year careers to- 
gether and it is fitting that they bow out 
together. They were together as students 
at the University of New Mexico; they both 
started with Reclamation as assistant engi- 
neers in the early thirties; they both served 
as company commanders during World War 
II in the South Pacific; and they both 
climbed the ladder to top construction jobs 
at the same time. 

One consolation is that Jim Seery didn’t 
get the retirement bug along with his two 
friends. 


Seery, who was construction manage- 
ment engineer at the Navajo unit before 
going to the Curecanti unit, went 
through engineering school at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico with Wylie and 
Walton, was also a combat engineer in 
the South Pacific during World War II, 
and just as they did, he climbed in the 
Bureau of Reclamation from an assistant 
engineer in the early thirties to his pres- 
ent major assignment. Among their fel- 
low engineers the trio had been dubbed 
“the three musketeers of the Colorado 
River storage project.” 

Wylie, a native of Jenny Lind, Ark., 
has been construction engineer at Glen 
Canyon Dam since construction started 
in the summer of 1956. Glen Canyon 
Dam, largest of the CRSP dams and a 
close rival in size to the world-famous 
Hoover Dam on the lower Colorado, was 
topped out September 13, 1963, and only 
minor structural work remains before 
the giant structure is officially labeled 
completed. Glen Canyon powerplant, 
begun by Mr. Wylie, will have a generat- 
ing capacity of 900,000 kilowatts when 
construction is completed and all gen- 
erators are installed. In addition to his 
engineering duties, Wylie was responsi- 
ble for establishing and managing the 
now thriving construction city of Page, 
which had to be carved out of the iso- 
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lated and inhospitable dessert country of 
northern Arizona, near the Utah border. 

Walton, who initiated construction of 
Flaming Gorge Dam and powerplant in 
northern Utah at almost the same time 
that work began on Glen Canyon Dam, 
leaves his assignment with the construc- 
tion work virtually completed. The dam 
was topped out in November 1962, and 
initial power from Flaming Gorge power- 
plant, the first power to be generated by 
the Colorado River storage project, went 
on the line in November 1963. Just as 
Wylie had done in northern Arizona, 
Walton was responsible for establishing 
a construction town—Dutch John—in 
the isolated, mountainous terrain of 
northern Utah. 


WESTERN NATIONS SHOULD SET 
POLICY ON RUSSIAN CREDIT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, increas- 
ingly from throughout the country my 
office is receiving support and encour- 
agement for a suggestion I first made 
when the issue of the American guar- 
antee of Communist credits was before 
the Senate. Since then, I have renewed 
the suggestion is several ways and places. 
My proposal is simply that the President 
of the United States should issue a call 
for a free world aid-trade conference at 
which the many significant ramifications 
of trying to commingle trade with the 
Communists with a program of trying 
to help the free world resist Communist 
aggression would be frankly and fully 
discussed. 

We now find the United States in a 
hopelessly incongruous and weak posi- 
tion. While we protest to Spain against 
exporting supplies to Cuba; while we try 
to discourage the British from selling 
buses to Castro; and while we urge the 
free world to limit its extensions of Red 
credit to not more than 10 years we have 
by congressional action moved directly 
against such line of counseling by pro- 
posing that through our American Ex- 
port-Import Bank we guarantee a Red 
credit card arrangement enabling Com- 
munist countries to buy what they need 
in this country and obligating the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to pay up the bad debts cre- 
ated by Communist dictators. Such gross 
inconsistency of course totally weakens 
the United States when we urge others to 
go slow on selling Communist countries 
what they need on credit. 

So far as I know, President Johnson 
has not yet authorized the extension of 
American guaranteed credits to Khru- 
shchev. I hope he never does. But I feel 
such a trade-aid conference among free 
world exporting countries is the only 
way we can recapture world leadership 
in this important area. I ask that an 
editorial from the Daily Plainsman of 
Huron, S. Dak., be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WESTERN NATIONS SHOULD SET POLICY ON 
RUSSIAN CREDIT 


Cuba’s Fidel Castro’s recent visit to Mos- 
cow points up one of Russia’s major prob- 
lems—keeping Castro and his government is 
costly. 
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Cuba, with the other Russian foreign aid 
programs to the satellites and nonalined na- 
tions, has become an almost unbearable 
burden for the Soviet economy which is 
sounding a few engine knocks, 

The Central Intelligence Agency, plunging 
a dagger into the cloak of secrecy which sur- 
rounds the Soviet economy, revealed the 
Russians are falling behind in the economic 
race. 

The national rate of growth, the CIA said, 
was 21% percent in 1962 and 1963, down from 
the 6-percent growth recorded in the 1950's. 

Rate of growth, the pulse of the economy, 
in the United States was 3.7 percent last 


year. 

Agriculture is Russia’s big problem, with 
a 4-percent decline in this field last year. 
To offset this, the Russian leaders unveiled 
a 17-year plan of beefing up the chemical 
and fertilizer industries—a program that 
could cost $2 billion in capital expenditures 
before it is completed. 

But the Russians lack the money to under- 
take such a long-term expansion of heavy 
industry. Their gold reserves have slipped 
from $3 billion to $2 billion and they are 
selling the gold in the British market which 
is pennies higher than the world price. 

Russia’s major need now is long-term 
credit. This need is the soft spot in the 
Soviet economy. It could be an Achilles’ 
heel. 

Russian is looking to the Western World 
for the long-term financing it needs. Faced 
with the question whether to extend the 
credit, the free nations have no uniform 
policy to guide the decisionmakers. 

While trade with Russia has been re- 
stricted to nonstrategic items, the British 
seemed embarrassed and defensive about 
their recent sale of buses to Cuba. 

Senator Kart Murr has repeatedly called 
for a Western-nation conference on credit, 
to hammer out a firm policy for all nations 
to follow. The United States has been urg- 
ing a 5-year limit on credit to Russia, but 
has had trouble encouraging the Allies to go 
along on such a short-term limit. 

Positive identification of Cuban-trained 
leaders in the recent Panama Canal crisis, 
forcefully points up the argument that long- 
term credit to Russia is actually helping the 
Soviet to finance Castro to train revolution- 
ary leaders to cause the United States 
trouble in South and Central America. 

It is obvious that long-term credit is, and 
will be, used against us. Senator MUNDT'S 
proposal is worthy of more attention than 
it has been getting in Washington. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
URBAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a 
statement to the Senate on Septem- 
ber 24, 1962, I discussed certain ques- 
tions regarding the responsibilities 
of State government in helping to 
meet some of the problems besetting 
our large urban areas. I urged State 
legislatures and Governors to give atten- 
tion to these problems because, in failing 
to do so, they would afford excuses to be 
seized upon by those desiring to see the 
Federal Government establish suprem- 
acy in this field through the establish- 
ment of a Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

I am pleased to report that 1963 
witnessed the greatest volume and vari- 
ety of State legislation ever enacted for 
the help of urban areas in meeting new 
problems. Some of these enactments 
grew directly out of recommendations of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of which I am 
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pleased to be a member. By way of illus- 
tration there follows a summary of some 
of the principal enactments of legisla- 
tures in the Midwest, which is sometimes 
referred to as the stronghold of rural 
dominated legislatures. 

First. One of the principal develop- 
ments occurred in my home State where 
a municipal home rule amendment to the 
constitution was approved by the voters 
in November 1962 and went into effect. 
on July 1, 1963. 

Second. Nebraska and North Dakota 
adopted legislation authorizing interlocal 
contracting for the performance of gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Third. Iowa and Nebraska granted 
municipalities authority to exercise zon- 
ing and planning powers in urban fringe 
areas. ' 

Fourth. Iowa, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota authorized creation of metropoli- 
tan planning commissions, at least, on a 
countywide basis. 


Fifth. Kansas enacted legislation 
strictly regulating new municipal incor- 
porations. 


Sixth. Nebraska liberalized its an- 
nexation procedure and enacted a state- 
wide retirement program for public 
employees. 

Seventh. Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota strengthened their State water 
pollution control programs. 

Eighth. Iowa enacted legislation 
granting financial aid in the form of re- 
duced motor fuel taxes for urban transit 
companies and also enacted a municipal 
home rule measure which, among other 
provisions, directed that all powers 
granted local governments shall be 
liberally construed by the courts. 

Ninth. Finally, the South Dakota Leg- 
islature authorized the placing on the 
ballot of a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would permit counties 
to consolidate the offices of county elec- 
tive and administrative positions. 

I think the foregoing is an answer to 
those who contend that urban areas can- 
not get State legislatures interested in 
their problems and that such attention 
can only be obtained in Washington. Of 
course, the responsibilities of the States 
regarding these problems are not dis- 
charged in a single legislative session; 
State responsibilities are continuing and 
increasing and much remains to be done. 
Nevertheless, I think the progress in 1963 
is very encouraging for future trends in 
State-city relations. 


PRESERVATION OF OUR CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Monday, January 20, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
delivered a major address at the conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Bankers Associ- 
ation in Milwaukee. Senator ROBERTSON 
is a stanch advocate of economy in Gov- 
ernment, and I am proud to be associ- 
ated with him in the Senate as he dili- 
gently continues his efforts to achieve a 
much-desired end of unnecessary spend- 
ing. I also join him in his desires to 
halt the ever-increasing spread of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in the areas which are 
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purely a matter of State and local 
concern. 

I commend Senator ROBERTSON on his 
outstanding address to the Wisconsin 
bankers, and I recommend it to the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON THE WASHINGTON SCENE 

(Remarks of Senator A. WIS ROBERTSON 

at the convention of the Wisconsin Bank- 

ers Association, Milwaukee, Wis., January 

20, 1964) 

It is a coveted privilege to address the 
bankers of this great State. As a Senator 
from Virginia, I have a warm feeling toward 
the State of Wisconsin because the territory 
which is now Wisconsin belonged to Virginia 
until Virginia ceded to the new Nation its 
claims to the Northwest Territory as part of 
the agreement which led to the acceptance 
of our first Constitution—the Articles of 
Confederation. 

Wisconsin was an important part of the 
old Northwest Territory. It was settled part- 
ly by sturdy pioneers from Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and other Eastern 
States, who moved west in search of open 
land for homesteading, partly by French 
woodsmen from Canada, and partly by some 
of our finest immigrants, the Scandinavians, 
who knew farming and loved the rich soil 
of Wisconsin. And, of course, I should not 
overlook our German friends, who made Mil- 
waukee the brewing industry’s national 
capital. 

Your invitation to address this meeting 
reminded me of my first contact with a prom- 
inent political leader from Wisconsin. When 
I was a young lawyer, prior to World War I, 
I was attorney for a girls’ junior college. 
When the president of that college, who was 
a Methodist minister, was called upon to 
certify to the accuracy of his new income tax 
return, he confided to me that he would 
prefer for me to be responsible for any charge 
of tax delinquency or error in the report. 
My reply was, Make me president and I'll 
assume full responsibility.” That was done, 
and I became a college president. One of 
my duties as president of the college was to 
provide commencement speakers. In 1916 
I offered the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, Bob La Follette, an honorarium of 
$150, plus expenses, if he would deliver the 
commencement address. When he made his 
speech, I was convinced he had indeed earned 
his honorarium. On a hot June day in the 
Valley of Virginia, he spoke to those young 
girl graduates for 2 hours on railroad legis- 
lation, a subject about which they had never 
heard before and which they hoped, God 
bless you, never to hear again. 

Incidentally, that was my first introduc- 
tion to our Senate rule of unlimited debate, 
which during the past 17 years I have been 
forced to use at times in what I am pleased 
to call a fight for the preservation of Ameri- 
can constitutional liberty. The senior Sena- 
tor La Follette was, I have always felt, the 
real father of some of our New Deal legisla- 
tion, but he did not have the help of such 
New Deal papers as the New York Times. 
He was a man of ability, who had a due re- 
gard for the Constitution and has been 
honored by being chosen as one of the lead- 
ing Senators whose portraits have been 
painted on the walls of the Senate reception 
room, Consequently, I do not lay at his 
doorstep the unconstitutional provisions of 
the pending civil rights bill. 

Washington today is a fascinating place 
for those interested in banks and other 
financial institutions. The air is full of new 
legislative proposals, new laws, new regula- 
tions, new interpretations, new appoint- 
ments, and new controversies. 


January 22 


As long ago as 1956; the Banking and 
Currency Committee made an extensive 
study of banks and other financial institu- 
tions. We had the assistance of an out- 
standing committee of bankers. The finan- 
cial institutions bill of 1957 which grew out 
of the study was passed by the Senate but 
was killed in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Many of the proposals in 
it, however, have since become law. Other 
studies since made were an extensive review 
of the fiscal and monetary situation by the 
Finance Committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator BYRD of Virginia, the major study 
of the Commission on Money and Credit, and 
the studies and reports of the Heller Com- 
mittee, the Saxon Advisory Committee, and 
the Advisory Committee to Chairman Mc- 
Murray of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


As a result of all these studies and reports, 
many legislative proposals haye been made, 
dealing both with the supervisory and regu- 
latory agencies in Washington and with the 
powers, functions, and scope of the various 
banks and financial institutions. 

There have been many complaints about 
the present supervisory and regulatory setup 
for commercial banks, to say nothing of the 
problem involved in the supervision of 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, credit unions, and other financial 
institutions. The dual banking system itself 
is being criticized both by its national bank 
members and by its State bank members. 
The Federal regulatory bodies, including the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the FDIC, with the Anti- 
trust Division and the Internal Revenue 
Service taking a hand from time to time, 
clearly do not provide efficiency or clear-cut 
lines of authority. 

The present arrangement is complicated 
and confused. There is room for the expres- 
sion of many points of view. As we all know, 
these different points of view can be ex- 
pressed quite vigorously, quite forcefully, 
and sometimes with complete disregard for 
what used to be considered the bureaucratic 
amenities. In fact, the acrimony of the de- 
bates about supervisory responsibilities and 
powers has added weight to the arguments 
of those who urge that the system should be 
changed in order to promote efficiency and 
eliminate disagreements. 

However, in considering proposals to sim- 
plify and improve the dual banking system 
and the Federal bank supervisory system, we 
must not overemphasize the importance of 
efficiency and unanimity. These must be 
achieved within a framework of freedom, 
individual initiative, and competition. The 
problem is to preserve a reasonable balance 
between the two. 

In addition to the many proposals to re- 
organize the dual banking system and the 
Federal regulatory setup, there are perhaps 
even more proposals to revise, usually in the 
form of expanding, the powers and functions 
of the various financial institutions. Na- 
tional banks and many other commercial 
banks would like to make larger loans in 
proportion to their capital and surplus; they 
would like to make increased loans on resi- 
dential mortgages and on forest tracts; they 
would like to underwrite State and munici- 
pal revenue bonds; and they would like to 
undertake the collective investment of man- 
aging agency and custodian accounts. Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations would like 
to invest in municipals, to make loans on 
household consumer goods, and to make 
loans for education. Most savings and loan 
associations and some banks would like to 
increase the amount of FSLIC and FDIC 
insurance to $20,000. Mutual savings banks 
are seeking nationwide scope and broadened 
investment powers through Federal charter. 

So far the regulatory agencies disagree 
sharply on these proposals. It is even more 
difficult than usual to find an administration 
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position on these issues, because each of the 
agencies involved is more or less independent 
of the executive branch. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has had extensive hearings on some 
of these proposals, The Senate committee 
has not considered most of them. By experi- 
ence we have found that we can save time 
and effort by letting the House act first on 
many of these matters. 

My hesitance to enter promptly and ex- 
tensively in these fields is strengthened by 
the fact that there is relatively little evi- 
dence of any pressing need to do so. The 
financial institutions themselves, and their 
managements and stockholders, appear to be 
getting along very well. And I cannot see 
any severe shortage of funds for investment 
in Government bonds, business loans, and 
corporate financing, mortgage financing, or 
consumer loans, and other personal financing. 
With most financial institutions thriving and 
with their customers on the whole supplied 
with adequate credit, the need for substan- 
tial changes in the organization of our fi- 
nancial institutions does not appear great. 
The long established rules of a game should 
not be changed unless and until the need 
for change has been proved. 

My hesitance to enter the area of change 
is further strengthened by the fact that the 
Congress has other proposals which are gen- 
erally considered to be of far greater im- 
mediacy and importance, whatever one may 
think of their merits. 

The banking proposals must compete for 
the attention of the Congress with such 
measures as the tax cut bill and the civil 
rights bill which the President has placed 
at the top of the list, I should like to dis- 
cuss these two proposals, at least briefly, and 
give you some of their implications for 
banking. 

The tax cut bill has already passed the 
House and is now being considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee. It is indeed a 
major measure, and it must be considered 
in the light of its effects on the economy 
in general, on inflation, and on our balance 
of payments, and in the light of our over- 
all fiscal and monetary situation. 

I think all can agree that Federal taxes 
are far too high. The upper brackets are 
now so high that they seriously interfere 
with business development and the growth 
of the country. So, other things being equal, 
we should all favor an even more substantial 
tax cut than is proposed. But we cannot 
overlook the possible effect of a substantial 
tax cut on our economy. If Federal taxes 
are cut substantially without an equal or 
greater cut in Federal expenditures, the 
effect will be in the direction of inflation. 
And any substantial measure of inflation 
will be bad in itself, and it will make even 
worse our present balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The tax cut is recommended in order to 
prevent a threatened recession. I am glad 
to say this recession has neither arrived nor 
become visible on the horizon. In fact, most 
of the indexes indicate that even without a 
tax cut there would be a substantial chance 
that the present prosperity would continue. 
While there is considerable unemployment, 
the rate of unemployment of married men 
is at a low level, and much of the unemploy- 
ment is concentrated in particular indus- 
tries such as coal mining, where John L. 
Lewis’ $22 minimum wage priced about one- 
half of the coal miners out of business. 
There is less than complete use of our in- 
dustrial facilities, but some of the excess 
capacity can be attributed to the emergency 
expansions of industrial capacity during the 
Korean war. 

On the other hand, total employment is 
high; hourly and weekly earnings are high; 
the industrial production index is high; and 
both wholesale and retail prices are continu- 
ingtomount. Both the gross national prod- 
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uct and the national produced income are 
at an all-time high and will go still higher. 

I favor cutting taxes and, as a safeguard 
against harmful inflation, I favor correspond- 
ing economies in spending. The pending 
tax bill, which I believe will be reported to 
the Senate before the end of the month and 
I hope can be passed by the Senate by the 
end of February, will reduce income tax 
withholding by some $800 million a month. 
This will greatly add to the purchasing pow- 
er of millions of taxpayers. Certainly the 
Congress must support the President's rec- 
ommendations for economy as part of his 
overall financial policy. In fact, I am willing 
to see his cut and raise him a billion. For 
instance, he could not cut foreign aid too 
much to suit me. And we can save billions 
by leaving out of the Federal budget such 
programs as area redevelopment, mass trans- 
portation, education, and so on. The tax 
cut will provide enough funds for the tax- 
payer to provide these services for himself if 
he really wants them, either through private 
expenditures or by State or local action. 
And by leaving these matters to the people 
and the States, we can help to keep the 
Federal Government from growing still more 
powerful, It is just as important in the 
field of expenditures as it is in the fleld of 
banking to preserve a proper balance between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

I hope we can cut every ounce of fat out 
of the defense program. But we must be 
equally careful to preserve our military 
strength. We cannot proceed on the as- 
sumption that the Communists have aban- 
doned their oft-declared intention to de- 
stroy us. I voted against the test ban treaty 
because I do not trust the good will of the 
Politburo, I voted against the wheat sale 
because I do not wish to use public credit 
with which to strengthen an enemy. It may 
be old fashioned to believe in the Bible. 
But both the Catholics and the Lutherans 
of Wisconsin still believe in the Bible, and 
they know the Bible predicts our destruction 
when we propose peaceful coexistence with 
the Devil. St. Paul warns in Thessalonians 
that when the people “shall say, peace and 
safety; then sudden destruction cometh up- 
on them.” 

I have reached the point where I do not 
hesitate to state my age in the biographical 
section of the Congressional Directory. But, 
since I have held public office continuously 
for 46 years and have never been defeated, 
I can claim that at least in the Old Dominion 
my political philosophy and my political 
views have been endorsed by a majority of 
the voters on many occasions. My political 
views may not be worth a barbee in Wiscon- 
sin but, for whatever they are worth, I wish 
to honestly confess to the feeling that the 
best contribution the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress could make to the general welfare 
of the Nation would be to promptly pass a 
tax cut bill, promptly pass the appropria- 
tion bills totaling $97 billion or less and 
then adjourn sine die. What about civil 
rights?” you ask. My reply is, first, that we 
already have all the Federal laws necessary 
to enforce the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments. And beyond that, I would reply that 
the Federal Government should stick to its 
Federal functions—defense, foreign relations, 
and so on—and should leave to the States 
matters which have no conceivable relation 
to any Federal concern. FDIC insurance 
should not be used as a device to force down 
the throat of insured banks employment 
policies and lending policies entirely unre- 
lated to the insurance. This is just another 
case, like the proposals to have the Federal 
bank supervisory agencies take over virtually 
all banking functions, where I think the 
Federal Government should leave matters in 
the hands of the States and the people. 
And, as to all the new schemes to end pov- 
erty, I have just told you that we have the 
highest standard of living in the world. And 
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why? Because of our private enterprise sys- 
tem and our Constitution which places lim- 
itations upon the Federal Government and 
leaves all other powers to the States or the 
people thereof. That Constitution was 
framed, as you know, in the summer of 
1787 and ratified the following year. Have 
you ever stopped to think that there is no 
nation in the world which now has the same 
form of government which it had when we 
established ours in 1789? Yes, we have poor 
people still, but the remedy to eliminate 
poverty is not socialism. As Abraham Lin- 
coln once said, “Let not him who is house- 
less pull down the house of another, but let 
him labor diligently and build one for him- 
self, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 

Our Federal Constitution has proved a 
workable and effective framework for a peo- 
ple who started less than two centuries ago 
with just 3 million people divided into 13 
States and which now number 190 million 
people in 50 States and who, under bene- 
ficient influence of the private enterprise 
system, have been able since the end of 
World War II to distribute in foreign aid 
over $100 billion without going broke. That 
private enterprise system has provided scope 
for an incredible growth in population, in 
industrial capacity and output, and in the 
standard of living of our population. It has 
provided greater opportunities for our citi- 
zens, and more freedom to our citizens, in 
their business activities and in their private 
lives, than any other government on the 
face of the earth. 

The separation of powers between the Fed- 
eral and State governments and the division 
of powers within the Federal Government 
have been essential to the development of 
our country and to the continued freedom 
which our country has provided. If we are 
to preserve American constitutional liberty, 
we must maintain these vital elements of 
our Constitution. 


NINILCHIK LIBRARY: ACTIVE AND 
EXPANDING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, no 
State values its libraries more than the 
State of Alaska. 

The citizens of no State devote more 
of their time working to improve and 
enlarge their libraries and facilities than 
do Alaskans. 

We are a book-conscious State. 

In previous statements I have outlined 
the work done by many Alaska com- 
munities. Last month I brought the at- 
tention of the Senate to the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the city of Seward, efforts 
which received national recognition 
when the Seward Library was awarded 
$1,000 from the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. In part, because of the excellent 
work done by the community of Seward 
for its library, the city has now been 
nominated to receive the coveted All 
America City Award. 

Another example has recently been 
brought to my attention. The town of 
Ninilchik, on the southern end of the 
Kenai Peninsula has a population of but 
97. Yet, through community effort, it 
has raised enough money to purchase a 
building for its local library. The men of 
the city- have volunteered their time as 
carpenters to build shelves and to re- 
model the interior of the building. Citi- 
zens have held fundraising parties and 
new books are constantly being added to 
the collection. The extraordinary efforts 
of this small town emphasize once again 
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the high value which Alaskans and, in- 
deed, all Americans attached to their 
libraries. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle telling the story of Ninilchik, by Miles 
L. Coverdale, printed in the issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor for August 24, 
1963, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 24, 1963] 
NINILCHIX ACQUIRES A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(By Miles L. Coverdale) 

NINILCHIK, ALASKA.—Fifteen years ago, the 
wife of a grade-school teacher at Ninilchik, 
Alaska, fied the area declaring it a cultural 
wasteland. Her assessment may have had 
some merit. 

The little Alaska community, at the mouth 
of the Ninilchik River flowing into Cook In- 
let, was almost completely cut off from the 
outside world. A primitive road wandered 
through the woods southward to Homer, 30 
miles distant. There one might take a plane 
to Anchorage, and hence to Seattle. Within 
the memory of middle-aged people, the only 
way out of the community was to walk the 
beach of the Kenai Peninsula at low tide, or 
to travel by boat to Homer or Seldovia. 

Ninilchik was established by the Russians 
who ruled Alaska until 1867, as a sort of old- 
age home for colonial citizens, or super- 
annuated employees of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company. These people were held in 
serflike subjugation, and were not permitted 
to return to Russia when their term of servi- 
tude had expired. Instead, they were sent 
to Ninilchik to establish an agricultural col- 
ony in what was considered the best farming 
climate in Alaska. 

Isolated as it was, the little colony became 
insular and clannish, and remained so even 
after the advent of the American occupation. 
The community centered around the Russian 
Orthodox Church, prominent on the bluff 
above the Ninilchik River, and around the 
grade school that was the limit of education 
for most of the village children. 

The end of World War II, and the comple- 
tion of the Sterling Highway in 1950, across 
the Kenai Peninsula from Homer to Anchor- 
age, changed all that. Servicemen who had 
been stationed in the North and liked the 
free, unhampered life, took advantage of the 
special privileges given to veterans under the 
Homestead Act. All the land along the high- 
way, and the river, was filed on and patented. 
Nonveterans, too, acquired land and within 
a few years a cosmopolitan citizenry centered 
around Ninilchik. 

Once the first grinding labor of home- 
steading was completed, the people sought 
cultural interests to stimulate them during 
the long Alaska winters, when night fell at 
8 o’clock and outdoor work had to stop. A 
desire for a public library came naturally. 
Alaskans are noted for their voracious and 
comprehensive reading habits, and it was 
logical to want a clearinghouse for private 
books that were passed from hand to hand. 

The first effort to establish a public library 
was made by the principal of the school. 
He wrote to friends and acquaintances all 
over the United States, begging for books. 
Several hundred volumes were obtained in 
this way, and were kept at the school for 
want of a library building. 

With the growth of the area more school- 
rooms were needed, and the library lost its 
home. The books were stored by one or an- 
other of the library board members, and 
other citizens. They became inaccessible to 
the public, and because of poor storing con- 
ditions some of the books were badly water 
damaged and mildewed. 


A year ago a new library board was elected; 
they determined that the library would 
never be a real asset to the community until 
it was housed in its own building. Tempo- 
rary quarters were obtained in the village, 
and more books were acquired to a total of 
1,400 volumes. There was no assurance that 
the building would be available indefinitely, 
however, so the board of men and women 
decided to acquire a building of their own. 

It was learned that public funds are avail- 
able to functioning libraries in Alaska. The 
State will grant $250 a year for the purchase 
of books, upon the presentation of paid in- 
voices. The Federal Government will grant 
$1,200 a year for equipment, supplies, and 
remodeling, also on a reimbursable basis. 

Since the Ninilchik Community Library 
had no capital with which to make the pur- 
chases to be reimbursed, they sought means 
of financing. The manager of the Soldotna 
branch of the National Bank of Alaska 
agreed to loan them the money with which 
to make their purchases, in order to benefit 
from the two grants. 

By various fundraising methods, money 
was acquired to buy a building, which is to 
be moved to a central location accessible to 
the village and to the widely scattered out- 
lying homesteads. When the house is moved 
the male board members, augmented by 
other volunteer carpenters, have promised to 
remodel the quarters to make them suitable 
and attractive for library purposes. 

The most recent fundraising activity, to 
usher in National Book Week, was an auto- 
graph party honoring Elsa Pedersen, an 
Alaska writer of books for young people, 
who lives on the Kenai Peninsula. Featured 
was “Cook Inlet Decision,” Mrs. Pedersen’s 
fifth published book, while the ones pre- 
viously published were also made available 
to the public. The drugstore in Homer of- 
fered the books to the library on a consign- 
ment basis, at very little more than cost, and 
the proceeds realized were well worth the 
effort made by the board members. 

With an active and expending library, 
Ninilchik can no longer be regarded as a 
cultural wasteland by even the harshest 
critics. It is a credit to the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and to the State of Alaska as well. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO ABAN- 
DON QUALITY STABILIZATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s press last week reported an 
event in England which is of more than 
passing significance to the Congress of 
the United States. On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15, the Honorable Edward Heath, 
Minister for Trade and Industry, and 
President of the Board of Trade, told the 
House of Commons that it was the in- 
tention of the British Government to 
outlaw commercial agreements that al- 
low manufacturers to set retail prices 
for their goods. 

What the British call retail price main- 
tenance, we in the United States have 
referred to as fair trade, or more recent- 
ly, in a bill now pending before the Con- 
gress, as quality stabilization. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that retail price maintenance has been 
enforced throughout Great Britain for 
approximately 7 years. The main rea- 
son given by Mr. Heath in support of the 
Government’s intention to end this prac- 
tice was that retail price maintenance is 
considered to inhibit competition among 
retailers, which is “against the public in- 
terest.” 

As reported in the Wall Street Journal 
of Thursday, January 16, Mr. Heath said 
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that retail price fixing “is in general in- 
compatible” with the Government’s ob- 
jective of “encouraging effective competi- 
tion in keeping down costs and prices.” 
It is also Mr. Heath’s position that such 
a step would tend to dampen the tend- 
ency toward inflation, and would there- 
by improve the opportunity for indus- 
trial growth within the United Kingdom. 

Mr. President, there are presently be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
bills which would exempt from the anti- 
trust laws retail price maintenance, as 
the British call it, by manufacturers of 
branded merchandise. In the House of 
Representatives H.R. 3369 has already 
been reported favorably by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
is awaiting action by the Committee on 
Rules. Here, S. 774, a like bill, is before a 
special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 

I believe that the action proposed in 
the House of Commons in Great Britain 
has some relevance to our own actions 
with regard to H.R. 3369 and S. 774. Of 
course, what the British do is not in any 
way dispositive of our own needs or what 
actions we should take. But, since the 
British have had 7 years of experience 
under national fair trade law, I think we 
would be well advised to review the re- 
sults of such a law in England before en- 
acting such legislation in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at the 
close of my remarks the news articles 
from the Wall Street Journal and the 
New York Times of January 16, report- 
ing on Mr. Heath’s proposal and also an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of January 17, commenting upon this 
proposal. 

I believe that these matters will be of 
great interest and value to all of us. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1964] 
BRITAIN Is OPPOSING RETAIL PRICE FIXING 
(By Clyde H. Farnsworth) 

Lonpon, January 15.—The Government 
said today it intended to abolish the prac- 
tice of retail price fixing by manufacturers. 
The hope is to strengthen competition and 
lower prices in a modernized Britain. 

Edward Heath, president of the Board of 
Trade, told the House of Commons that the 
Government would shortly introduce legis- 
lation abolishing the manufacturers’ price- 
fixing powers—known here as resale price 
maintenance. 

He termed the practice, which tends to 
keep prices higher than they would be 
through the free interplay of competition, 
“against the public interest.” 

But a spokesman for small shopkeepers, 
whose business would be hit most by elim- 
ination of the price umbrella, said his 
group, the National Chamber of Trade, 
would “move heaven and earth to prevent 
this (legislation) being adopted.” 

Manufacturers pointed to the desirability 
of maintaining “stable” price levels. 

The United States went through a com- 
parable situation in the late 1950's, when 
fair-trade laws—giving American manufac- 
turers powers comparable to the British un- 
der resale price maintenance—came under 
attack from spreading discount houses. A 
key court case gave the Masters chain in 
New York the right to sell General Electric 
products below the list price. 
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The proposed British legislation, which 
may become law before the next general 
election, could touch off establishment of 
discounting on a wide scale in Britain. 

About 35 to 40 percent of British trade at 
present comes under resale price mainte- 
nance agreements. Products covered range 
from cars to toothpaste. 

SEEN AS INFLATION HEDGE 

Groceries used to be covered before the 
growth of supermarkets. 

The Government believes that abolition of 
price maintenance will help it in its current 
battle to fight inflation. It also sees the step 
as an important election maneuver. 

The general public support it will win is 
expected to outweigh resentment voiced by 
the small shopkeepers. There are about 
475,000 Britons working in establisnments 
with three or fewer persons. 

At the same time, retailing has been 
changing radically in Britain. 


FIGHT FOR BUSINESS 


With a wider range of products competing 
for the money in peoples’ pockets, retailers 
are finding that they must fight hard for the 
business that once came easy. Recently, for 
example, there has been an explosion of 
premium offers of one variety or another. 

Mr. Heath also said the Government in- 
tended to strengthen antimonopoly legisla- 
tion, particularly to protect the public 
against collusion and other restrictive prac- 
tices by manufacturers. 

Antitrust powers here are much weaker 
than in the United States. For example, 
rarely does the Government move to block a 
merger or indict manufacturers for rigging 
markets. 

Mr. Heath said the Government was “satis- 
fied” that the “neutral and uncommitted” 
approach remains “fundamentally right,” 
but he added: 

“There are nevertheless occasions when 
the public and the Government need to know 
how a monopoly is operating in case inter- 
vention is necessary.” 

Most mergers, Mr. Heath said, are bene- 
ficial in that they help streamline the econ- 
omy. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 16, 1964] 
BRITAIN SEEKS To Bar RETAIL PRICE FIXING, 
TIGHTEN MoNororr Laws To SPUR PRICE 

Cuts 

Lonpon.—The British Government an- 
nounced plans to outlaw most commercial 
agreements that allow manufacturers to set 
retail prices for their goods. 

Edward Heath, Minister for Trade and In- 
dustry, also said the Conservative govern- 
ment will ask Parliament to tighten the na- 
tion's antimonopoly laws and prohibit com- 
peting companies from sharing price lists and 
contract terms. 

Mr. Heath, in a statement to the House of 
Commons, said the enabling legislation will 
be introduced in the current session of 
Parliament. 2 

The broad program is designed to prevent 
inflation from marring the United Kingdom's 
industrial growth. Reginald Maudling, Brit- 
ain’s chancellor of the exchequer, had warned 
recently that wage demands are raising the 
specter of inflation. The Government be- 
lieves that increased business competition 
will result in lower prices and that these, in 
turn, will lead British unions to reduce their 
demands for pay increases. 

PRICE FIXING PREVALENT 

Mr. Heath said retail price fixing “is in 
general incompatible” with the Government’s 
objective of “encouraging effective competi- 
tion and keeping down costs and prices.” 
The ban on “resale price maintenance,” as 
the practice is called in Britain, would affect 
a wide range of products, including electrical 
appliances, automobiles, and chocolate prod- 
ucts. 
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Such agreements have been prevalent in 
Great Britain for many years: Retailers can't 
get the desired goods until they agree to 
abide by the prices that the manufacturers 
set. And, under present national law, manu- 
facturers can enforce their price schedules 
through the civil courts. 

Mr. Heath said the Government wouldn’t 
propose a ban on all agreements. He said a 
judicial tribunal would be empowered to 
grant exemptions to specific companies. 

Some retailers immediately praised the 
Government's plan. Jack Cohen, chairman of 
the Tesco chain of stores, told United Press 
International that the end of price fixing 
“will be the green light for the most in- 
tensive retail developments this country 
has seen.” 

Some retailers also noted that an end to 
price maintenance would bolster the outlook 
for the newly emerging trading stamp in- 
dustry in Britain. Some manufacturers have 
been maintaining that trading stamps are 
illegal because they are, in effect, discounts 
from fixed prices. 


AIM IS TO BOLSTER ECONOMY 


Mr. Heath said the Government’s planned 
assault on monopolies and other restrictive 
practices is designed to “strengthen the 
economy to the benefit of all sections of the 
community and to the advantage of our 
competitive position in international trade.” 

Mr. Heath said the Government will move 
against certain consolidations by strength- 
ening the monopolies commission, and by 
giving the Government added powers to en- 
force the commission's rulings, particularly 
on mergers. 

The Minister emphasized that the Govern- 
ment doesn't plan to block mergers that help 
the economy by creating stronger units with 
more effective sales organizations. Nor, he 
added, does the Government “wish to place 
any obstacles in the way of the greater num- 
ber of mergers whose effects on the economy 
aren't significant.” 

But Mr. Heath added: “There is a small 
minority of mergers that may lead to monop- 
oly conditions damaging to public interest.” 
He said the Government plans to act against 
“this type of case.“ 

The Government will also seek legislation 
that would, in effect, restrict exchange agree- 
ments among competing manufacturers. 
Under such accords, rivals sometimes ex- 
change information on prices and contract 
provisions. Mr. Heath declared that truly 
competitive conditions are essential to the 
nation’s economic grdwth. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 17, 1964] 
Seven-Year ITCH 


Proponents of so-called fair-trade laws 
ought to take a long and thoughtful look 
across the Atlantic. The British Cabinet is 
going to seek to end the similar form of 
price fixing with which the public has been 
saddled for 7 years. 

The British law requires the maintenance 
of resale prices; under it manufacturers can 
go to court to try to prevent retailers from 
cutting prices on brand-name goods. Thus 
the setup is very much like the various laws 
that have been tried in the United States 
and the proposed new Federal fair-trade law 
which parades under the appealing label of 
quality stabilization. 

What is especially interesting about the 
British move to junk fair trade is the recep- 
tion it’s getting. Are consumers up in arms, 
demanding that legalized price fixing be re- 
tained? They are not. They are itching 
for its demise, which would lower prices 
significantly on the one-third of retail goods 
affected by the act. 

The lesson could hardly be plainer, 
whether or not the fans of fair trade are 
capable of grasping it. Such, laws do not 
stabilize quality or prices. They just make 
things cost more. 
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SECRETARY RUSK SPEAKS TO 
FARMERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
December 10 Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk spoke at the 26th annual meeting of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation in St. Paul, Minn. Secretary 
Rusk’s eloquent address was the high- 
light of the 3-day GTA convention. 
More than 10,000 persons heard it. 

The Secretary told his audience that— 

The food and fiber produced by American 
farmers is “a powerful asset in the defense 
of America’s national interests * * * and in 
promoting peace and freedom around the 
world. 

The miracle of American agriculture has 
not merely produced more and more food for 
a still hungry world— 


Secretary Rusk said— 
It has turned men's hopes toward science and 
technology and their appetites away from 
plunder and conquest. It has opened the 
historical possibility of meeting by peaceful 
means the elementary daily needs of the 
whole human race. 


The Secretary emphasized that selling 
farm products overseas—especially in the 
European Common Market—has become 
a major goal of U.S. foreign policy. He 
pointed out that our agricultural ex- 
ports of about $6 billion a year—more 
than $4 billion for hard currency—are 
pba to our balance of payments. He 
said: 

We will be alive to the need for a major 
American market in Europe for the foresee- 
able future. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary of State Rusk’s ad- 
dress before the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association annual meeting be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK 
BEFORE THE FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMI- 
NAL ASSOCIATION, AUDITORIUM, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1963 

I 

It is a high personal privilege for me to 
meet with the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association and, through you, with more 
than 300,000 farm families of our upper Mid- 
west. I come in a period of national mourn- 
ing because the Nation lives and must get on 
with its appointed tasks. President Kennedy 
would have had it no other way. 

I shall not try to put into words the per- 
sonal grief shared with us here by hundreds 
of millions of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world. We have been dimin- 
ished by the loss of so much gallantry, so 
much energy and vision, so much dedication 
and commonsense. We are benumbed and 
shamed by the cost of senseless violence, but 
lifted up and inspired by the rediscovery, 
in the midst of our sorrow, of the power of 
the hopes and aspirations of man and the 
strength of decency and moderation in our 
relations with others. 

In these days of sadness and shock, we 
have found new sources of confidence. We 
have found them in the resilience of our 
constitutional system, in the capacity of our 
country to unite behind the man who now 
carries the awesome and lonely burden, in 
the sure hand and clear head with which 
he has taken up his task, in the confidence 
which those beyond our borders have given 
us in these critical days. I should like to 
ask you to recall once more the words of 
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President Johnson to the , words 
which expressed the deepest conviction of 
one who is intimately in touch with the 
world about us and the policies which guide 
our foreign relations: 

“This Nation will keep its commitments 
from South Vietnam to West Berlin. We will 
be unceasing in the search for peace; re- 
sourceful in our pursuit of areas of agree- 
ment even with those with whom we differ; 
and generous and loyal to those who join 
with us in common cause. 

“In this age where there can be no losers 
in peace and no victors in war—we must 
recognize the obligation to match national 
strength with national restraint—we must 
be prepared at one and the same time for 
both the confrontation of power and the 
limitation of power—we must be ready to 
defend the national interest and to nego- 
tiate the common interest. This is the path 
that we shall continue to pursue. Those 
who test our courage will find it strong and 
those who seek our friendship will find it 
honorable. We will demonstrate anew that 
the strong can be just in the use of 
strength—and the just can be strong in the 
defense of justice.” 

m 

As your Secretary of State I wish to talk 
to you about our foreign relations. Let me 
start with a remark which I hope you will 
never forget: Foreign policy is about you. It 
is about your home, your community, your 
safety, your well-being, your chance to live 
a decent life and prepare a better world for 
your children. Foreign policy is not a game 
played by “those people in Washington” with 
other players from far off distant places. It 
is as close to you as the member of your 
family, or the neighbor's boy, in uniform, 
as close as the taxes you pay to sustain the 
struggle for freedom, as close as the prices 
and markets for what you produce. Even 
more personal, it is as close as your highest 
hopes, your puzzled concern that man can be 
both so good and yet so evil, your own im- 
pulse to do something to build a better 
world, your own private search for the an- 
swer to the ageless question “What is the 
chief end of man”? 

There are those who say that the Depart- 
ment of State has no constituency, but I 
know better. How we dispose of our affairs 
at home can decide elections; but how we 
dispose of our relations with the rest of the 
world can decide the survival of mankind. 
So we have our constituency—every man, 
woman, and child across our great Nation. 

mr 

Our time has seen breathtaking changes. 
Technology has advanced on a thousand 
fronts and at accelerating speeds. The atom 
has been unlocked, and man has begun to 
reach out from his earthly home toward the 
moon and the planets. But to me, one of 
the most wondrous miracles of all is the rise 
in farm productivity. 

I was born on a small farm in Cherokee 
County, Ga. It wasn’t much of a farm by 
your standards—just a few acres of red clay. 
Today, when I read the statistics on increased 
yield per acre and output per-man hour, I 
can hardly believe them. And the miracle 
of rising agricultural production continues to 
unfold. 

The abundance of food and fiber that you 
produce is a powerful element in our na- 
tional strength. It is a powerful asset in 
the defense of our national interests and na- 
tional life, and in promoting peace and free- 
dom throughout the world. 

The miracle of American agriculture has 
not merely produced more and more food 
for a still hungry world. It has turned 
men's hopes toward science and technology 
and their appetites away from plunder and 
conquest. It has opened the historical pos- 
sibility of meeting by peaceful means the 
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elementary daily needs of the whole human 
race. 

Our agricultural exports of approximately 
$6 billion a year—more than $4 billion for 
hard currency—are crucial to our balance of 
payments. Without them, we would be hard 
pressed to meet the costs of guarding the 
ramparts of freedom and of helping other 
peoples to preserve their independence and 
raise their living standards. 

Our food for peace programs are a mighty 
instrument of security, good will, and peace. 
They are saving human lives every day. 
Under one of them, more than 40 million 
children in 91 countries get a square meal 
once a day—at school. Tens of millions of 
other people are getting supplemental 
feedings. 

Food for peace programs are not only sav- 
ing lives. They are serving economic devel- 
opment. They have had a growing role in 
our programs of assistance to the less-devel- 
oped nations of the world. Our interest in 
helping these nations to move forward into 
the modern world is not humanitarian alone. 
We want them to move forward because we 
want a peaceful world. Communism feeds 
on hunger and frustration; it encourages 
disruption and exploits chaos. We want 
orderly progress in freedom—not for our- 
selves alone but for all men. 

Food for peace also serves to develop fu- 
ture markets for American farm products. 

As Secretary of State, I find it very reas- 
suring to have in support the great resources 
of American farm production. From my 
viewpoint, our agricultural abundance may 
be regarded as strategic reserves. In certain 
crises it can be as valuable as our military 
reserve forces. 

Not the least of the contributions which 
you farmers make to freedom and peace is to 
demonstrate so dramatically that a revolu- 
tion in agricultural abundance has taken 
place in a free society. No Communist coun- 
try has made a success of food production. 
Communist China has sunk into misery. 
East Germany has been converted from an 
area with a food surplus to one with a food 
deficit. The smaller Eastern European Com- 
munist states have been plagued by difficul- 
ties in farm production, It is significant that 
Poland and Yugoslavia, where most of the 
farming is done by families on small farms, 
have generally fared better than the countries 
which have enforced collectivization. Short- 
falls in farm production in the Soviet Union 
have been aggravated by climatic handicaps 
and vagaries of the weather. And by apply- 
ing more fertilizer and up-to-date methods, 
the Communist states doubtless could in- 
crease their agricultural output. But I am 
convinced that a large part of their trouble 
in agricultural production is inherent in the 
Communist system. 

Iv 

The central purpose of our foreign policy, 
as of our military forces, is to maintain an 
environment in which we can “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.“ When I was a child we felt safe in 
our continental home behind ocean barriers. 
Today we cannot find security apart from 
the rest of our planet. In these days of 
intercontinental missiles and thermonuclear 
warheads, we can be safe only if our total 
environment is safe. By total environment 
we now mean not only the land, waters, and 
air of the earth, but the adjoining areas of 
space as far out as man can project himself 
and his instruments. 

In political terms, we seek a peaceful 
world of independent nations, each free to 
choose its own institutions so long as it does 
not threaten the freedom of others, and all 
free to cooperate in their common interests 
and in the welfare of mankind. That is the 
kind of world described in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

In working toward our goals we have five 
basic policies. First—and indispensably— 
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we seek to protect the free world against 
aggression. We possess a nuclear deterrent 
of unimaginable power. We maintain large 
conventional forces, and these are modernized 
and increasingly mobile. And we have been 
increasing our capacity, and that of our 
allies, to deal with guerrilla warfare, the 
form of aggression to which South Vietnam 
is presently being subjected. We have dem- 
onstrated our will and capacity to make re- 
sort to force by our adversaries unprofitable 
and dangerous—and, at the higher levels, 
prohibitively destructive. 

While, with our allies, we check aggres- 
sion, we seek to build the strength of the 
free world. 

We seek to enlarge and improve our part- 
nerships with the other economically ad- 
vanced nations of the free world—with West- 
ern Europe, Canada, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and others. Our partnerships with 
these nations embrace defense. They em- 
brace political problems. They embrace trade 
and economics. We seek the most inti- 
Mate cooperation in lowering the barriers 
of world trade, in the interna- 
tional balance of payments, and in assisting 
the less-developed nations. 

A third cardinal element in our policy is 
assistance to the less-developed nations in 
advancing economically, socially, and polit- 
ically. We have welcomed with open arms 
the nearly 50 nations which have emerged 
in Asia and Africa since the Second World 
War. National independence does not auto- 
matically lead to economic progress. Yet the 
peoples of all the less-developed countries— 
new and old—know that man need not live 
on the edge of starvation, that modern tech- 
nology makes possible a decent life for all. 

I would emphasize that the phrase “mod- 
ern technology” includes modern methods of 
producing food and fiber. And, in pass- 
ing, I would note that the Peace Corps needs 
more people who can teach modern farm 
methods. You don't have to be young to join 
the Peace Corps. Some of our volunteers 
are 60 and 70 years of age. 

Helping the less developed countries to 
move into the modern world will be a 
continuing task, for a decade or, in some 
cases, perhaps longer. But many of them 
are making genuine progress. And as each 
moves forward to self-sustaining growth and 
political stability, it adds to the total 
strength of the free world. Our aid to the 
less developed countries is helping to create 
new markets. And, most important, it is 
helping to build the kind of world in which 
we and our children will want to live. 

And let me point out that our very able 
AID Administrator, David E. Bell, was born 
in North Dakota. 

A fourth element in our policy is to im- 
prove and strengthen the organizations and 
institutions which enable the nations of 
the world to work together more effectively. 
Some of these are regional, some are 
specialized. Others are of broader scope. 
Above them all stands the United Nations. 
We strive unceasingly to make the United 
Nations a more effective instrument for 
making and keeping peace and serving the 
welfare of mankind. 

Let us note that this is Human Rights 
Day—the 15th anniversary of the approval 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations General As- 
sembly. We in the United States have spe- 
cial reasons to rejoice in this anniversary. 

A century and a half ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son summed up this Nation’s position in 
the world in these memorable words: The 
station we occupy among the regions of the 
earth is honorable but aweful: Trusted with 
the destinies of this solitary Republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights 
and the sole repository of the sacred fire 
of freedom and self-government, from 
whence it is to be lighted up in other re- 
gions of the earth, if other regions of the 
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earth ever become susceptible of its genial 
influence.” 

On this Human Rights Day of 1963, we 
can still agree that our station is both 
“honorable” and “aweful.” But no longer 
are we the “sole repository of the sacred fire 
of freedom and self-government.” No longer 
are we the “solitary republic of the world,” 
for Jefferson’s fire has indeed kindled the 
earth. No longer are we the only monu- 
ment of human rights, because the chief 
precepts of our Bill of Rights have been 
adopted in many lands, have been expressed 
in the constitutions of most of the new 
republics, and have been reaffirmed for the 
world in the United Nations Charter and in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Charter of the United Nations proper- 
ly links the rights of individuals with the 
rights of nations, and tolerance with peace. 
President Kennedy made the same vital 
connection: last June when he said: “As is 
not peace, in the last analysis, a matter of 
human rights?” 

Many nations have yet to ensure equal 
rights for all of their citizens, and the strug- 
gle to obtain these fundamental rights will 
color the future course of world affairs, 

Personal independence depends not alone 
on equal rights but, more importantly, on 
mutual respect. There is no more urgent 
task before us as a people than to secure 
for every individual the rights and respect 
due to him as a human being. 

As President Johnson said in his address 
to Congress on November 27: 

“We have talked long enough in this coun- 
try about equal rights. We have talked for 
100 years or more. It is time now to write 
the next chapter, and to write it in the 
books of law. 

“There could be no greater source of 
strength to this Nation both at home and 
abroad,” than to “eliminate * * * every 
trace of discrimination and oppression 
that is based upon race or color.” 
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I turn now to a fifth element in our for- 

eign policy. While we seek to protect and 
build the free world, we search earnestly 
and untiringly for areas of common interest 
with our adversaries—and especially for 
measures to reduce the danger of a great 
war, 
Recently, we have reached a few limited 
agreements with the Soviet Union. The first 
was on a “hot wire” or direct line of com- 
munication between the President and the 
head of the Soviet Government—for use at 
moments of crisis. 

We achieved the treaty banning nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, in outer space, and 
under water. We are pleased that this has 
now been signed by 107 governments. 

The Soviets and we both supported the 
United Nations declaration against placing in 
orbit weapons of mass destruction. And 
they and we have reached a broad agree- 
ment on principles of law for outer space. 

These are small but useful steps toward 
peace. But—let me say this frankly—these 
steps do not yet constitute a detente. The 
Soviets have not abandoned their aims of 
world revolution—and neither has Peiping. 
Chairman Khrushchev has stated on several 
occasions that the ideological struggle will 
continue, 

There can be no full and lasting détente 
between the chief Communist states and the 
free world without settlement of critical and 
dangerous political issues—such as the divi- 
sion of Berlin and Germany, the aggressions 
against Laos and South Vietnam, and the use 
of Cuba as a base for subversive activity in 
Latin America. 

Moreover, this world will remain a very 
dangerous place until progress is made in 
controlling armaments and in reducing the 
dangers of war from surprise or miscalcula- 
tion. 
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President Johnson, like President Kennedy, 
is determined to explore most earnestly and 
patiently every possibility of reaching agree- 
ments on further steps toward a more stable 
peace. But as yet we are not in the slightest 
justified in relaxing our vigilance or reducing 
our effort. 
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There are significant developments within 
the Communist world. There is the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel, which involves both ideology 
and state relations. It is serious but not a 
complete break. And, as dictatorships can 
change direction overnight, it might be 
patched up. 

There are growing signs of nationalism 
throughout the Soviet bloc. The smaller 
Communist states of Europe are finding a 
little more autonomy for themselves and 
seeking to increase their trade and other re- 
lations with the nations of Western Europe 
and the United States. And not only in 
these smaller Communist states but in the 
Soviet Union itself, there are signs of grow- 
ing interest in more personal freedom. 

The Communist states have problems in 
allocating their economic resources among 
the competing demands of armaments, in- 
dustrialization, consumer satisfaction, and 
the promotion of the Communist world revo- 
lution. 

Processes of change are clearly evident be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It would be a mis- 
take to expect these changes to come rapidly. 
But it would be a mistake to underestimate 
the power of historic nationalism and of the 
ideas of freedom. 

The ideas of freedom, which gave birth to 
our Nation and which we have nurtured and 
fought to defend, have spread over the earth. 
They are, I believe, inherent in the nature of 
man. They are shared today by men every- 
where, including behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. They are our most priceless 
possession—and our mightiest asset. 

But we cannot win this worldwide struggle 
between coercion and freedom by standing at 
ease. We cannot make the world safe for 
freedom by retreating. There are those who 
would have us quit the struggle—by slashing 
our defenses and our foreign aid, by abandon- 
ing our alliances, by leaving the United Na- 
tions. That is a prescription for defeat and 
disaster. 

I believe that the American people are de- 
termined to win this struggle—win it by 
achieving a stable peace in which we and 
others can live in freedom. We can win if we 
persevere—if we work at protecting and 
building the free world with unwavering re- 
solve, 


THE POSITION OF THE COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE CURRENCY ON COM- 
MINGLED FUNDS MAINTAINED BY 
BANKS 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
December 19, 1963, I inserted in the REC- 
ORD a letter from the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. William L. Cary, setting forth the 
position of the Commission with respect 
to the jurisdiction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the bank su- 
pervisory agencies over the administra- 
tion of commingled funds by banks. I 
did this in order to supplement previous 
discussions on this subject which had 
occurred on November 20, 1963, in con- 
nection with the report on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Act, 1964, 
and the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado—Senator Dominick—on Octo- 
ber 8, 1963, when he introduced S. 2223. 
In requesting that Mr. Cary’s letter be 
printed in the Recorp, I stated that I 
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was doing so only that his views might 
be brought to the attention of all inter- 
ested parties. I pointed out that his 
letter referred to a bill pending before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on which I wished to reserve judg- 
ment until the committee had reports 
from other agencies and until the mat- 
ter had been fully explored. 

I have now received a letter from the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. James 
J. Saxon, dated January 20, 1964, in 
which he sets forth his position on the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the bank supervisory agencies over the 
administration of commingled funds by 
banks. The Comptroller has asked that 
his letter be printed in the RECORD. 

I believe it would be appropriate to 
print Mr. Saxon’s letter in the RECORD. 
In requesting this, however, I want to 
make it entirely clear, as I did in the 
case of Mr. Cary’s letter, that I am 
doing this only so that his views may be 
brought to the attention of all interested 
parties. Mr. Saxon’s views relate, as 
did Mr. Cary’s, to a bill now pending be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on which I wish to reserve judg- 
ment until we have had reports from the 
other interested agencies and until the 
matter has been fully explored. 

I should like to make it clear, also, 
that having placed in the Recorp the 
views of Mr. Cary and Mr. Saxon, I do 
not propose to request permission to in- 
sert any more material on the subject 
in the Recorp. Instead, any further 
comments may be addressed to the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
for its consideration in connection with 
S. 2223. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Saxon's letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 20, 1964. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 

tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHRAmMAN: This is in reference 
to a letter dated November 27, 1963, writ- 
ten by Mr. William L. Cary, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, per- 
taining to the asserted applicability of the 
Federal securities laws to collective invest- 
ment funds operated by banks. This let- 
ter was introduced by you into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of December 19, 1963, to 
supplement the several discussions which 
have occurred on this matter. Inasmuch as 
the letter reflects what appears to us to be 
a serious misunderstanding of the regula- 
tions governing the fiduciary operations of 
national banks issued by this Office on April 
5, 1963, and of the prior regulations of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, I feel it appropriate to submit this 
letter in order that the record may be com- 

lete. 
5 As you know, the authority over the fidu- 
ciary activities of national banks was trans- 
ferred’ to this Office from the Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Federal Reserve System by the 
act of September 28, 1962, 76 Stat. 668. 
Prior to that time and since the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Act, regula- 
tion F of the Board had governed such ac- 
tivities. Following passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1936, which accorded tax-exempt 
status to common trust funds operated in 
conformity with regulations of the Board, 
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that body revised regulation F to provide de- 
tailed regulations concerning common trust 
funds. Regulation F, as so revised, con- 
tained a prohibition against the admission to 
common trust funds of trusts not established 
for “bona fide fiduciary purposes,” This 
vague phrase was interpreted by the Board 
to prohibit the establishment by a bank of 
an investment trust, meaning a mutual fund 
operation. Regulation F was administered 
by the Board so as to proscribe severely bank 
common trust fund activity, with the result 
that an extremely wide gulf separated such 
activities from those of mutual funds. So 
wide was this gulf that many legitimate 
bank fiduciary activities, in no way ap- 
proaching the operation of a mutual fund, 
were prohibited. Yet at all times this was 
no more than Board policy based upon no 
statutory requirements. 

When in the late 1930’s the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 was drafted, it con- 
tained an exemption from the definition of 
investment company for common trust 
funds. The original language of this exemp- 
tion would have incorporated the Board's 
policy regarding “bona fide fiduciary pur- 
poses” by making that exemption depend 
upon conformity with the Board's regula- 
tions. However, it was amended to its pres- 
ent form: “any common trust fund or 
similar fund maintained by a bank exclu- 
sively for the collective investment and 
reinvestment of moneys contributed thereto 
by the bank in its capacity as a trustee, 
executor, administrator, or guardian * * *.” 
This language finally adopted was signifi- 
cantly broader than the language of the 
Revenue Act of 1936, upon which the com- 
mon trust fund provisions of regulation F 
were based. In fact, at no place in the legis- 
lative history of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 does it appear that it was the 
intent to enact into law the regulatory policy 
of the Board. 

The foregoing shows decisively, we believe, 
that there is no identity between the appli- 
cation of the Investment Company Act of 
1940 and the regulatory policy followed by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. That the Commission may 
have, at isolated instances in the past, as- 
serted that violation of regulation F made 
the common trust fund involved an invest- 
ment company subject to the previsions of 
the 1940 act is of no relevance to the question 
of whether such interpretation was, in fact, 
legally correct, for it has never been tested. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in S.E.Ç. 
v. Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of 
America, 359 U.S. 65 (1959), oft cited by the 
Commission, resolved a completely different 
issue than is here involved. The Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, and the Investment Company Act of 
1940, as well as the Banking Acts of 1933 and 
1935 were enacted at times when banks op- 
erated commingled fiduciary funds. In fact, 
the existence of such funds significantly 
preceded the legislation of the 1930's. Yet 
nowhere in the history of these acts appears 
any statement that it was considered that 
the operation of these funds involved the 
issuance of securities. 

Over the years the investment company in- 
dustry has actively sought to maintain and 
even broaden further the wide separation 
between the operation of common trust 
funds and mutual funds. At the same time, 
the banking industry has long sought to have 
removed or modified various restrictions of 
regulation F. In the 1950’s the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System pro- 
posed an amendment of the regulation which 
would limit common trust fund entry to ir- 
revocable trusts. However, this change was 
not effected. But the cumulative result of 
the policy of the Board, the position of the 
Commission, and the adamant assertions of 
the investment company industry has been 
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the emergence of a myth that the slightest 
deviation from the stringent regulations gov- 
erning common trust funds would make 
them indistinguishable from mutual funds, 
and outside the exemption from the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. As is shown 
above, this has no basis in law. 

Early in 1963, after careful consideration of 
all factors, with the technical assistance of a 
committee drawn from the banking indus- 
try, this Office determined that the limita- 
tions on common trust fund activity could 
be moderately relaxed, by permitting the col- 
lective investment of moneys of certain man- 
aging agency accounts. Where the managing 
agency agreement confers investment discre- 
tion upon the bank, there is abundant and 
eminent authority that a trust relationship 
results, with the attendant potential liabili- 
ties. In recognition of this, our office in past 
years began to recognize the substance rather 
than the label of the relationship in such 
cases in our regulatory policy. Similarly, 
when regulation 9 was revised, it was decided 
that it was sound and logical that these ac- 
counts should be permitted to be operated 
like trusts; i.e., invested in common trust 
funds. It cannot be overemphasized that 
this amendment of the regulation applied 
only to investment-discretion accounts, and 
not to those where the bank's role is merely 
advisory. This is the full thrust of the liber- 
alization effected in this area. 

The provisions of regulation 9 have been 
misunderstood by the Commission and by 
the investment company industry. That 
the regulation permits this slight relaxa- 
tion of common trust fund regulations does 
not mean that it would permit any- 
thing which might be characterized as 
“widespread merchandising.” It is obvious 
that statements by bankers as to what might 
be necessary to operate Smathers-Keogh 
trusts profitably and statements by members 
of our technical advisory committee made 
in speeches or debates prior to their service 
on that committee, have no relevance to 
what is permitted by the regulations issued 
by this Office. That this Office does not agree 
that a slight modification of unnecessarily 
strict rules puts banks in the securities busi- 
ness, does not mean that we will fail to ad- 
minister our duties responsibly. Indeed, 
investigation will reveal that the prohibitions 
of regulation 9 on advertising are more strict 
than those of regulation F. Therefore, once 
one divorces the inaccurate characterizations 
of what regulation 9 contemplates from what 
has actually been done, it becomes apparent 
that the operation by a bank of an invest- 
ment company, with the attendant consider- 
ations which this might entail, is not in 
question. 

With the foregoing in mind, therefore, I 
submit that the conclusions of the letter are 
not soundly premised. To the extent accu- 
rate, the allusion that a bank trust depart- 
ment customer, under regulation 9, may “buy 
a pro rata share of a pool of largely equity 
securities, and the value of his investment 
will fluctuate in accordance with the market 
performance of the pooled portfolio” speaks 
only to a truth which has had equal validity 
to all common trust funds over the years. 
And the conclusion from the foregoing that 
this is “indistinguishable from the purchase 
of a share in a mutual fund” is irrelevant 
from the standpoint of existing law, for 
whether it is to the Commission indistin- 
guishable or not, it has been specifically ex- 
cluded from the Investment Company Act. 
That exclusion rests upon a congressional 
policy determination which is of controlling 
“substance and significance” to the question 
of the responsibility of the Commission for 
investor protection. If anything of sub- 
stance or significance may be gleaned from 
the legislative history of the securities laws, 
it is that bank activities were not to be 
within their purview. 
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The suggested shortcomings in regulation 
9 refiect a lack of comprehension of banking 
supervision and of the operations of banks 
in the fiduciary area. Banks do not operate 
from private residences with housekeepers 
maintaining their books. They may not sell 
units of interest in collective investment 
funds. Even the purported dangers which 
the Commission and the investment company 
industry profess to see in this modest amend- 
ment, such as that pressures will be gener- 
ated to make inappropriate loans to com- 
panies whose securities are held in the in- 
vestment fund portfolio, or to make im- 
proper fund investments in companies with 
which the bank has outstanding commercial 
loans, reflect this lack of understanding. It 
is readily seen by one familiar with bank 
operations that these same purported dan- 
gers must exist in equal degree as to all bank 
trust activity. That they have been effec- 
tively regulated under regulation F over the 
years is apparently conceded by the Com- 
mission in its indication of satisfaction with 
the enforcement of that regulation. Regu- 
lation 9 retains the same proscription as 
regulation F in this regard, and will be en- 
forced by the same bank supervisors. In 
addition, regulation 9 and our interpreta- 
tions thereof, specifically incorporate many 
requirements which were assumed as in- 
cluded under the “bona fide fiduciary pur- 
poses“ test. Also overlooked are the plethora 
of regulations affecting all phases of banking 
activity, including the extensive disclosure 
and reporting requirements imposed by this 
Office, which are tailored to banking activity 
and reinforced by the constant and meticu- 
lous examination by bank examiners. The 
cumulative effect of these factors is that the 
beneficiary of a bank fiduciary relationship is 
provided with far better protection than is 
enjoyed by the investor in a mutual fund. 
For these reasons, we submit that a recital of 
specific disclosure requirements enforced by 
the Commission under the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, which are not duplicated in 
regulation 9, is meaningless. In addition, it 
is questionable whether a bank could comply 
with certain of the enumerated requirements 
of the Investment Company Act—such as the 
establishment of a fund management which 
is elected at regular intervals, or the ap- 
proval by the interest holders of changes in 
investment policy. Thus, it will be seen that 
to compel a rigid compliance with the iden- 
tical requirements as are applicable to in- 
vestment companies would be unwarranted, 
inappropriate, productive of no public bene- 
fit and would likely exclude banks from the 
execution of a legitimate fiduciary function. 

In conclusion, the Commission's letter is 
premised upon a fictitious equation between 
the scope of former regulation F and the 
exemption from the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 for common trust funds. The 
modifications effected in this area by regu- 
lation 9 permit nothing more than a realistic 
administration of fiduciary powers, and 
have no identity with the operation of a 
mutual fund. The regulation prescribes 
safeguards which are oriented to banking 
activity, and enforced through regular ex- 
aminations by bank examiners. Finally, 
the suggestion that the application of the 
Investment Company Act will in some man- 
ner be publicly beneficial demonstrates a 
pervasive misunderstanding of the range and 
depth of bank fiduciary activities in gen- 
eral, and bank examination and supervision 
in particular. 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of the 
memorandum concerning the legal issues 
involved, which was furnished to the Sub- 
committee for Legal and Monetary Affairs of 
the Committee on Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives at hearings 
conducted into this matter on May 20, 1963. 

Sincerely, 
James J. SAXON, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
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THE FREEZE ON STRATEGIC NU- 
CLEAR DELIVERY VEHICLES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have read President Johnson’s message 
to the Eighteen Nation Disarmament 
Conference and I commend it to the de- 
tailed attention of the Senate. The 
President has set forth a program of five 
areas of potential agreement for explora- 
tion by the Conference. Each of these 
areas for discussion could be a significant 

step in our efforts to achieve peace in the 
world. We must pursue them all, with 
caution and with sincerity, because they 
are designed to lead to a more secure 
and peaceful world. 

Of the five proposals set forth by the 
President, one, above all others, caught 
my imagination. The President has sug- 
gested that the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and their respective allies should 
agree to explore a verified freeze of the 
number and characteristics of strategic 
nuclear offensive and defensive vehicles. 
I do not know the detailed thinking on 
this proposal, but I do know that if it can 
be implemented with the proper safe- 
guards, it could be a sound, safe, and sig- 
nificant step forward. Let us examine 
briefly the basic notion involved here. 

Suppose we and the Soviets and our 
respective allies, at this point in time, 
stop producing and deploying strategic 
delivery vehicles capable of carrying nu- 
clear weapons to each other's territories. 
Suppose further that we can agree upon 
an inspection system that will assure that 
these activities have really stopped on 
both sides. That will leave us and the 
Soviets in the same relative strategic 
positions that we are in right now. 

From what we have been told, this 
means that the United States will con- 
tinue to enjoy some margin of strategic 
military advantage over the Soviet Un- 
ion. We also have been told that nei- 
ther side can attack the other with any 
hope of remaining unscathed. This 
means that as we now stand vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, there is little or no 
incentive for either of us to engage in a 
nuclear exchange. Although this is not 
an ideal position from the point of view 
of the United States, it is not a bad 
position. And, unless there is a clear 
opportunity for us to improve it, we had 
best try to preserve the advantage we 
now enjoy. 

From what I understand, the likeli- 
hood of our improving our strategic mili- 
tary position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
is relatively small. If we can freeze the 
situation as it is now, and be certain that 
it will remain frozen, we will be in the 
best feasible position and we may derive 
a number of other advantages. 

What are the possible advantages of 
a freeze on strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles? First there is the matter of the 
psychological effect of turning down the 
arms race. I personally believe that an 
upward spiral in an arms race feeds on 
its own momentum. I believe equally 
that a downward spiral can do the same 
thing, and that a beginning, in any area, 
can and will lead to more significant 
measures and greater inspection and 
verification procedures. Thus, it is im- 
portant that we begin. 
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Second, there is the matter of costs. 
If we canont improve our strategic mili- 
tary position significantly by continuing 
the arms race, it ill behooves us to con- 
tinue to spend millions of dollars need- 
lessly. If we can freeze the arms race 
where it is, and assure that our relative 
position is not worsened, why should we 
not save millions of dollars? 

We may well ask ourselves why the 
Soviets might be tempted to let us derive 
these advantages I have cited. The an- 
swer, I believe, is quite simple. They 
would derive precisely the same advan- 
tages from an adequately verified freeze. 
Since they apparently cannot improve 
their position vis-a-vis us, they, too, may 
be tempted to enjoy a relaxation in the 
threat that the present race poses, as 
well as the economic savings involved. 

In summary, I will state that this pro- 
posal of the President seems to me in- 
finitely logical as a matter for explora- 
tion at the Geneva Conference. I stand 
with the President on this, as well as his 
other proposals, and I pray that progress 
may be made. 


HISTORY AND THOSE WHO REPORT 
IT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, two 
longtime friends visited at some length 
in “Scotty” Reston’s column in the New 
York Times of today. 

Reston was talking to Edward R. Mur- 
row, in the column, when he was not 
affectionately talking about him. Those 
of us from Washington State, where Ed 
hails from, genuinely liked what 
“Scotty” Reston had to say. 

I am sure that a great many other 
Americans felt the same way. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Reston column of Wednesday, January 
22, 1964, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“AND HERE'S A HAND, My TRUSTY FRIEN’” 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 21.—The official 
word at the White House was that Ed Mur- 
row had quit his job as Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, but this obviously 
couldn’t be true, for Ed Murrow never quit 
anything in his life. 

He has been thrown out of places, Ed has, 
and has thrown a lot of people out of places; 
but if they mean by quitting that he gave 
up, then it’s clearly not true. 

Ed Murrow was this country's most dis- 
tinguished and influential reporter of that 
critical period before the second German 
war. He was the best of a remarkable and 
unlucky crew. 

Among them were Ernie Pyle, Vincent 
Sheehan, Bill Shirer, Eric Sevareid, Wallie 
Deuel, Wallace Carroll, Elmer Davis, Edgar 
and Paul Scott Mowrer, Herbert Elliston, Joe 
Driscoll, Dorothy Thompson, Walter Du- 
ranty—and a lot more. 

They told America what it didn’t quite be- 
lieve and certainly didn’t want to hear: that 
@ savage civil war was developing within 
the Western World and that it would reach 
a tolerable end only when the United States 
threw its power into the battle. 

THE CASUALTIES 

In the long story of American journalism 

there was never a brighter chapter or a more 
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talented and sensitive group of reporters, but 
it was not exactly an easy life, and the casu- 
alty list was heavy. 

Some of them, like Pyle, were killed in 
battle; others, like Sheehan, Shirer, and 
Edgar Mowrer, decided to escape from the 
tyranny of the daily deadlines; others, like 
Sevareid and Carroll, carry on, but most of 
the rest, like Murrow, had trouble with their 
health. 

Murrow, on the whole, was lucky. He 
operated during the war from London on the 
assumption that a man could exist happily 
for years on a diet of black coffee and ciga- 
rettes. He thought sleep was for children, 
and had an almost suicidal yen for making 
5 in bombers over Wilhelmshaven or the 

On the odds, he should have lost his life, 
but as it was, all he lost was a lung, and 
that should not be too much of a handicap, 
for Ed Murrow can say more on one lung 
than most.other mortals can on two. 

Murrow improved the U.S. Information 
Agency down here, not as much as he hoped 
to or would have if he hadn’t been benched 
by cancer, but the main thing he did was 
to take the USIA out of the doghouse and 
into the White House. 

When President Kennedy asked him to 
leave CBS and take this job, Murrow made 
one condition. He said that a good informa- 
tion service could not make up for bad pol- 
icy, and that he had to be in on the policy 
decisions he was expected to explain to the 
world. President Kennedy agreed, except in 
the first Cuban disaster, which caused a row, 
but thereafter kept the promise. 

Murrow had his disappointments too. He 
thought he would attract to the Agency more 
good men than he actually did. He had an 
excellent aid, Don Wilson of Life magazine, 
and he greatly improved the film and maga- 
zine output of the Government, particularly 
the former, but he would be the last to say 
that he had achieved the ideal before he had 
to resign and take a rest. 

Maybe he'll really take a rest this time, 
but don’t bet on it. He used to broadcast 
from a dungeon in the BBC every night dur- 
ing the blitz on London and wind it up with 
a beer and a pack of cigarettes and a long 
nostalgic tale about how he was eventually 
going back to the west coast and run a small 
college and work on his slice. 

This gradually developed into a family 
joke. After the war, he was a national figure, 
sort of a cross between John Barrymore and 
Richard Harding Davis. He was recognized 
everywhere he went. His voice was better 
known than Roosevelt’s, and every time he 
went off with his wife, Janet, and his boy, 
Casey, he detoured off somewhere to plan or 
produce another television show. 

THE LOST GENERATION 

If he really took time off to tell the story 
of this remarkable period, he would serve his 
country well, for one of the odd things about 
the men and women who reported the events 
just before and during and after the Second 
World War is that so few of them slowed down 
long enough to sum up their experiences. 

There is, therefore, a gap between the re- 
markable generation of Arthur Krock, Walter 
Lippmann, and David Lawrence and the 
journalists now in their forties; and Murrow, 
when he comes back, could do a lot to fill 
it in. 

Meanwhile, all golfers west of the Rockies 
are hereby put on notice. If you see a hand- 
some southpaw who swings like a rocking 
chair, and hits a No. 3 wood from the tee with 
a little educated slice, don’t be deceived, for 
Ed Murrow is the shrewdest first-tee nego- 
tiator in the country and the best left- 
handed putter in Christendom. 

Everywhere else in the world he’s a gentle- 
man, but on a golf course, and particularly 
within 8 feet of the cup, he’s a scoundrel. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY TO 
MR, KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President. the 
President’s reply to Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s message of December 31 is a 
sincere and open invitation to try to 
come to grips with some of the most 
pressing and persistent problems which 
have kept the East and West on oppo- 
site sides of the fence. While we can 
never agree with communism, we must 
work to eliminate as many as possible 
of the issues where we disagree with the 
Communists. 

Let us hope for some type of break- 
through. While Mr. Khrushchev’s 
latest message had some of his well- 
worn propaganda in it, this letter also 
contained some new declarations of 
peaceful intent which should be care- 
fully investigated to determine whether 
they have substance or are more bluff 
and bluster. Of course, we must look 
at the past record of the Soviets and 
maintain a careful balance of skepti- 
cism and hopefulness. The President is 
to be commended for the constructive 
and sincere tone of his reply. That 
much abused word “peace” may get an- 
other chance and may be permitted to 
reenter the lexicon of statesman with 
its former stature. 

The peace we want is more than free- 
dom from war. It is the removal of the 
causes which lead to war. On this point 
President Johnson and Chairman 
Khrushchey seem to be in agreement. 
That is a small start. It is not too im- 
portant who makes the next move, as 
long as some move is made. The man- 
ner in which any move is made is most 
important. 

President Johnson’s move was exactly 
right—it was a clear statement of prin- 
ciples with a forthright, honest invita- 
tion to discuss explosive problems be- 
fore they are detonated. 


MAIL-ORDER WEAPONS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, America 
was awakened to the almost daily trag- 
edies involving mail-order weapons on 
last November 22 when Lee Harvey Os- 
wald pulled the trigger of a mail-order 
rifle and snuffed out the life of President 
Kennedy. 

That murder more than any other 
starkly emphasized the need for control 
over the sale of these weapons which 
move through interstate commerce by 
the millions and are frequently delivered 
to juveniles, criminals, and narcotic ad- 
dicts in violation of local and State law. 

Last August 2, I introduced S. 1975 to 
control this traffic in guns and amended 
it on December 12 to include not only 
concealable weapons, but all firearms. 
Public support for the measure has been 
tremendous. Thousands of newspaper 
and magazine articles attest to it. My 
office mail was unprecedentedly high in 
favor of the proposal. Hundreds of 
newspaper editorials and by-lined col- 
umns have publicly asked for its im- 
mediate passage into law. 

Mr. President, I have here a small 
geographical sampling of this editorial 
support for S. 1975, which I would like 
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to share with my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram; 
Dec. 9, 1963] 


GUN Ban GAINS SUPPORT 


It is encouraging to note that the Justice 
Department has endorsed tough legislation 
to curb mail-order traffic in certain types 
of guns. Understanding that the Senate 
Commerce Committee has scheduled hear- 
ings to consider two pending firearms bills, 
Deputy Attorney General Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach addressed a letter to the Senate com- 
mittee. 

The letter endorsed the measure intro- 

duced by Senator THomas J. Dopp, but it 
also suggested certain amendments designed 
to make the bill more effective and stronger. 
The letter pointed out to Chairman WARREN 
C. Maonuson, that the bill, with the pro- 
posed amendments, would be extremely ef- 
fective in providing desirable controls ap- 
plicable to the interstate shipment of fire- 
arms. 
It is important to note that in the opin- 
ion of the Deputy Attorney General, if con- 
trol over firearms is to be made fully effec- 
tive, States and cities must also enact strong 
local laws to govern sales of weapons. 

Regardless of what has been said and done 
in Washington on this matter, it is clear 
that further legislation is needed to make it 
more difficult for irresponsible persons to 
get firearms. 

There are millions of Americans who have 
guns, who never abuse their use. Such peo- 
ple are not responsible for the problem. But 
there are irresponsibles who should be legally 
prevented from getting dangerous weapons. 


7. 
MAIL-ORDER GUNS 
(Portland Oregonian) 

The shooting of President Kennedy with a 
$12 rifie ordered from a mail-order house by 
the assassin, using a false name, has already 
stimulated emotional talk of national legis- 
lation severely restricting the purchase or 
possession of fire arms. 

It is an old theme, and one fiercely re- 
sisted by outdoorsmen and others who set a 
high value on the constitutional right to 
bear arms. Senator THOMAS Dopp's bill, re- 
quiring evidence of age (over 18) and attest- 
ing lack of a criminal record in ordering a 
gun, is not so extreme as some in the past. 
Efforts must be made to prevent juveniles 
with criminal bents from arming themselves 
with pistols by mail order. But Americans, 
particularly in the West, are not going to 
submit, we believe, to a system of licensing 
of all firearms, including hunting weapons, 
as has been frequently proposed. 

The historic and valid argument against 
restrictive legislation is that it tends to dis- 
arm the victim while utterly failing to keep 
guns out of the hands of criminals. Obvi- 
ously, the assassin capable of planning and 
executing the killing of President Kennedy 
would have found a way to obtain a rifle had 
he not been able to order it so easily by mail. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, 
Dec. 4, 1963] 
WE'RE WitH SENATOR Dopp 
(Washington Daily News) 

Count us in with Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, for a Federal law 
to control the sale of firearms. He is doing 
a great public service in trying to get better 
Federal controls which are long overdue. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Dec. 
] 
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We supported his first bill. This earned 
us the criticism of various organized rifle 
groups and gun lobbies. They failed to con- 
vince us we were wrong. Therefore, we sup- 
port his new, strengthened bill which he has 
just introduced. As a matter of fact, we 
think that it doesn't go nearly far enough. 

Senator Donp’s original bill applied to small 

arms. This new one includes all firearms, 
and has language which would prohibit sell- 
ers to ship to minors, convicted felons and 
into States which forbid possession of fire- 
arms. 
His bill would require buyers to furnish 
sellers affidavits showing their identities, 
criminal records, if any, and to be cleared by 
local police. 

All that’s good, but it isn't enough. No 
convicted felon should ever be allowed to 
have a gun. 

We think all gun purchases should be 
licensed and that the fee for the license 
should be large enough to cover the cost of 
a central Federal record of the gun, as well 
as all relevant data, including fingerprints of 
the purchaser which, of course, would be 
available to all police agencies. 

With present-day electronic office and filing 
machinery, this would be a cinch and it 
need not cost the taxpayers a dime. 

Mind you, we're not against people owning 
guns—although we have some doubts on that 
score, too. We have no doubts about the 
perils inherent in the indiscriminate, un- 
recorded sale and purchase of guns. 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, 
Dec. 10, 1963} 


MULCAHY Approves Dopp BILL 


In a recent direct-to-the-point statement, 
State Police Commissioner Leo J. Mulcahy 
urged every police chief in Connecticut to 
support the weapons control bill introduced 
by Senator THOMAS J. Dopp. 

The proposed legislation would amend the 
National Firearms Act, to require signed affi- 
davits in the mail-order purchase of all guns. 
It will go a long way in making certain that 
firearms will not fall into the hands of un- 
desirable persons, the commissioner sald. 

Because of the assassination of President 
Kennedy, this is a matter which has attract- 
ed nationwide attention. People throughout 
the country are convinced that it is alto- 
gether too easy for individuals to purchase 
firearms and use them for questionable pur- 
poses. In short, persons who should not be 
allowed to have and use guns for any reason 
whatever, are now able to get them and use 
them indiscriminately without supervision or 
control. 

In some way, it is vitally important that 
the sale and use of guns be restricted to 
those persons who have legitimate purposes 
in mind. If Senator Dopp's bill will tighten 
up the restrictions, it is definitely needed. 

Through his outstanding experience, and 
his familiarity with the problem itself, 
Colonel Mulcahy is particularly well quali- 
fied to advise the public on the proper re- 
strictions for firearms. 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Dec. 10, 
1963] 


Gun BL Up TODAY 


Senator Tom Dopp’s bill (S. 1975) to curb 
mail-order traffic in the sale of guns will be 
taken up today by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. He was assisted in its drafting, 
it should be carefully noted, by the National 
Rifie Association, which in the past has op- 
posed gun control laws. 

In most of our States it is about as easy 
to buy a gun as it is to buy a bottle of liquor. 
The Federal Government has only two laws 
governing firearms, the National Firearms 
Act and the Federal Firearms Act. Federal 
weapons control dates to the gangster era of 
the 1930's. First of the above laws, enacted 
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in 1934, often referred to as the machinegun 
act imposes license taxes of $500 a year on 
manufacturers and importers; $300 on pawn- 
brokers and $200 on others who make, trans- 
port, or sell (1) weapons designed to fire 
more than one shot without manual reload- 
ing, (2) shotguns or rifles with barrels less 
than 18 inches long, and (3) mufflers or 
silencers for such weapons. A tax of $200 
is imposed on every such sale. 

In 1938 Congress enacted the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. This attempted to prevent sale 
of any firearm, ammunition or silencer to 
lawless elements. It contains licensing pro- 
visions, restrictions on shipment in inter- 
state commerce, and a ban on transporta- 
tion of stolen weapons or arms from which 
the manufacturer’s serial number has been 
removed. 

State statutes, where they exist, have little 
effect. Only 21 States and the District of 
Columbia require dealers to obtain licenses to 
sell handguns at retail. 

It was noted last week in the Christian 
Science Monitor that “only seven States re- 
quire a permit to purchase a gun. Only 
seven States and the District of Columbia 
require a waiting period between purchase 
and delivery. Only in New York State is 
a license required to possess a handgun. 
Only in Hawaii must guns be registered. 
Only in South Carolina is it against the law 
to sell a gun.” 

Today's hearing should bring to light many 
more facts about the purchase and use of 
guns. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 
Dec. 13, 1963] 
CoMMONSENSE ON GUNS 
(By Richard Spong) 

In most of the United States it is easier 
to buy a gun than a shot of liquor. The 
Federal Government has only two laws gov- 
erning firearms, the National Firearms Act 
and the Federal Firearms Act. 

Federal weapons control dates to the gang- 
ster 1930's. The first of the above, enacted 
in 1934, often referred to as the machinegun 
act, imposes license taxes of $500 a year on 
manufacturers and importers, $300 on pawn- 
brokers, and $200 on others who make, trans- 
port, or sell (1) weapons designed to fire 
more than one shot without manual reload- 
ing, (2) shotguns or rifles with barrels less 
than 18 inches long, and (3) mufflers or 
silencers for these weapons. A tax of $200 
is imposed on every sale of such weapons. 

Congress in 1938 enacted the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, which attempted to prevent sale 
of any firearm, ammunition, or silencer to 
lawless elements of the population. It con- 
tains licensing provisions, restrictions on 
shipment in interstate commerce, and a ban 
on transportation of stolen weapons or arms 
from which the manufacturer’s serial num- 
ber has been removed. 

Both statutes, where they exist, have little 
effect. Only 21 States and the District of 
Columbia require dealers to obtain licenses 
to sell handguns at retail. A Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor article asserts: “Only seven 
States require a permit to purchase a gun. 
Only seven States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require a waiting period between pur- 
chase and delivery. Only in New York State 
is a license required to possess a handgun. 
Only in Hawaii must guns be registered. 
Only in South Carolina is it against the law 
to sell a gun.” 

Those who object to rigid restrictions on 
private ownership of firearms frequently 
point out that the Constitution protects the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms. 
The Constitution, however, relates that right 
to maintenance of a well-regulated militia. 

The Supreme Court has held that the pro- 
vision of the National Firearms Act of 1934 
forbidding movement in interstate commerce 
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of unregistered shotguns does not infringe 
the constitutional right because it has no 
reasonable relationship to the preservation of 
a well- regulated militia. The term itself 
seems something of a nonsequitur in a nu- 
clear age. 

Nevertheless when Representative Victor L. 
Anfuso, Democrat, of New York, in January 
1962, introduced a bill requiring registration 
under auspices of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of all firearms owned by private 
individuals, a storm of protest came from 
extremists. The measure was viewed as a 
plot by internationalists who cannot get 
control of the United States until they have 
seized the firearms of the people. 

The Senate Commerce Committee is now 
studying a much milder bill which would 
curb mail-order traffic in handguns. It was 
introduced by Senator THomas P. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, with the drafting 
assistance of the National Rifle Association, 
which in the past has opposed gun control 
laws. Whether the NRA would continue its 
support depended on the stand it would take 
on amendments introduced by Dopp on No- 
vember 27 on U.S. Justice Department recom- 
mendations. 

One thing that led to the disenchantment 
of Lee Harvey Oswald with Soviet Russia— 
by his own witness—was that he couldn’t own 
a rifle. 


From the Troy (N. T.) Record, Dec. 10, 1963] 
s Haur Guns BY MAIL 


Undoubtedly legislation will be enacted 
for stricter regulation of the sale of firearms 
as the result of the assassination of President 
Kennedy. The Senate Commerce Committee 
has a bill to curb the mail order sale of hand- 
guns. And State lawmakers, including Sena- 
tor Berkowitz of Granville, have indicated 
they will sponsor new firearms legislation. 

Of course some form of restriction is called 
for because as matters stand anyone can ob- 
tain a rifle and ammunition regardless of 
age, mental condition or motive for acquiring 
the weapon. Certainly the stipulation in the 
Constitution of the United States that Amer- 
icans should have the right to keep and bear 
arms never was intended to place lethal 
weapons in the hands of children and men- 
tally unbalanced persons. 

When the need for increased safeguards 
is granted, however, due heed should be given 
also to the need for commonsense in enact- 
ing restrictions. Care should be exercised to 
avert robbing law-abiding Americans of their 
right to acquire rifles and shotguns for such 
wholesome things as hunting and target 
shooting. As usual when emotions are at 
fever pitch there exists a real danger that 
well-intended legislation will go to extremes. 

On one point there should be no disagree- 
ment. That is, laws to halt the sale of guns 
by mail are urgently needed. The seller of 
a weapon offered blindly to anyone who sends 
a name and address accompanied by the sell- 
ing price cannot complain because the secu- 
rity of the public outweighs his personal 
profit. The true sportsman cannot complain 
about loss of rights because ample sources of 
supply will be available without mail order 


ns. 

One of the best indications of the under- 
standing of the nature of the danger in- 
volved in mail sales of guns is found in the 
assistance the National Rifle Association has 
given the drafting of a bill to curb the mail 
order traffic. The association in the past 
has opposed more severe gun control legisla- 
tion. Yet the association aided Senator 
Dopp of Connecticut in the preparation of 
the bill before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Continued cooperation by such rep- 
resentative bodies as the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, the Justice Department, Congress, 
and State lawmakers would be beneficial. 
New restrictions are warranted. To ward off 
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repressive and unwarranted legislation the 
groups and the authorities most concerned 
would do well to work together rather than 
at cross purposes. 


[From the Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph- 
Herald, Dec. 10, 1963] 


On Buyinc Guns 


One thing that led to the disenchantment 
of Lee Harvey Oswald with Soviet Russia— 
by his own witness—was that he couldn't 
own a rifle there. 

With the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy by such a rifle fresh in mind, the Senate 
Commerce Committee took under considera- 
tion this Tuesday a bill proposed by Senator 
Dopp to curb mail order traffic in handguns. 

Two Federal laws, now on the books, are 
designated primarily to keep machineguns 
and other weapons firing more than once 
without manual reloading, out of the hands 
of gangsters. Their sale is presumably reg- 
ulated by imposing licenses on the sellers. 

But there are few State statutes covering 
any kind of sale, and only one State, South 
Carolina, actually prohibits selling a gun. 

It is said that in most of the States it 
is easier to buy a gun than a shot of liquor. 

Objection to restriction against selling and 
possessing firearms, has come from persons 
who maintain that the Constitution protects 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms. But the Supreme Court held in 1934 
that this right was restricted in the Con- 
stitution to a well-regulated militia, and 
that control of the sale of guns was not 
an infringement of the Constitution. 

Senator Dopp's bill is a relatively mild one, 
however, merely curbing mail order traffic 
in firearms. It has the endorsement of the 
National Rifle Association. Senator Dopp 
himself admits that it is limited in scope, 
but believes that it would eliminate some of 
the worst features of unregulated traffic in 
handguns—including, for example, the ease 
with which Oswald, under an assumed name, 
bought his deadly weapon. 


[From the Paramus (N.J.) Sunday Post, 
Dec. 14, 1963] 


GUNS BY MAIL 


Let us hope that the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy has so affected 
the consciences of National and State law- 
makers that they will not hesitate to adopt 
new restrictions on the sale and possession 
of firearms. 

A complete ban would be impractical and 
dangerous. Americans are guaranteed the 
right to bear arms by the U.S. Constitution 
and the chances of getting rid of that provi- 
sion are slim indeed. Such a law-would also 
make life even more precarious for peace- 
loving citizens. We are reminded of the 
days of prohibition when many previously 
law-abiding folks were forced to obtain alco- 
holic beverages from illegal sources. A pe- 
riod of lawlessness followed from which this 
country has not yet recovered. 

Similarly, a ban on personal weapons 
would drive honest gun fanciers under- 
ground and provide gangsters with another 
source of revenue. It is hard to believe that 
the illegal traffic in guns and other weapons 
would not increase if the right to bear arms 
was somehow taken away. 

This does not mean, however, that new 
laws making it more difficult for people to 
acquire and own firearms should not be en- 
acted. Present Federal and State laws are 
definitely inadequate if they allow the likes 
of Lee Harvey Oswald to purchase a rifle 
through a mail order house. Senator 
THOMAS J, Dopp, of Connecticut, on the Fed- 
eral level and Attorney General Arthur J. 
Sills on the State level have both offered 
reasonable suggestions for the further regu- 
lation of firearms. 
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Again, let us hope that our legislators will 
take these suggestions seriously and act on 
them. 

From the Bedford (Ind.) Times-Mail, 
Dec. 17, 1963] 
A STRONG CASE For TIGHTENING WEAPON SALES 


The assassination of President Kennedy 
last month has brought to the attention of 
Congress the dangerous situation in which 
persons with criminal records can buy, with 
ease, high-powered firearms, and it now ap- 
pears that some national legislation will be 
forthcoming on the problem. 

One might argue that criminals: will ob- 
tain the weapons they need one way or an- 
other. Guns have long been a favorite form 
of loot for burglars who may have ideas of 
promoting themselves to armed robbers, But 
tighter control of both high-powered pistols 
and rifles and ammunition for them might 
at least curb persons who act on impulse. 
One has no way of knowing what the situa- 
tion would have been in Dallas if Oswald 
had been unable to buy a foreign-make mili- 
tary rifie through the mail, but we can at 
least speculate that President Kennedy might 
still be alive today if adequate restrictions 
were placed on such purchases. 

Mail-order guns have killed many people 
over the country—many more than the aver- 
age individual would realize. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, is one who urges passage of legis- 
lation to place controls over the shipment of 
dangerous weapons in interstate commerce. 
He developed, in his study of the problem, 
interesting, if not alarming, statistics on 
Weapon sales. 

During this year, approximately 1 million 
dangerous weapons were ordered through the 
mails and delivered by mail order firms. 
Thousands of these were delivered to per- 
sons with criminal records, and one, of 
course, was used to murder the President. 

Weapons available via mail order to juve- 
niles, dope addicts, mentally deranged per- 
sons, and criminals range in size and destruc- 
tive power all the way from small caliber 
pistols to field artillery pieces. 

In Fairfax County, Va., a 14-year-old boy 
was recently murdered by a mail order weap- 
on in the hands of a mentally disturbed 
teenage friend. The head of a California 
firm which shipped the weapon was a con- 
victed ex-pornographer. “They had the 
money; I sold them the gun,” said the seller. 
“I didn’t break any law, did I?” 

In Sussex County, N.J., three youths in 
Nazi uniform set up an antitank gun pur- 
chased through the mails and were in the 
process of demolishing a building with 20- 
millimeter, armor-piercing shells when they 
were seized by police. The youths also had 
an arsenal of mail order weapons. 

In Washington, D.C., since January 1, this 
year, 72 persons were arrested in one pre- 
cinct alone using mail order or foreign-made 
weapons in the commission of crimes. 

In New York City, since June 1, 1963, there 
have been 131 persons killed or injured with 
mail order or foreign-made guns. In Los 
Angeles, five homicides have been committed 
with mail order guns since September. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency conducted an inten- 
sive survey of mail order gun recipients in 
the District of Columbia. This is what it 
found: 

Twenty-five percent of all recipients of 
mail-order guns had criminal records. In the 
precinct with the highest percentage of 
crimes, 80 percent had criminal records. 
Chiefs of police from Atlanta, Los. Angeles, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
other large cities reported that the Washing- 
ton experience was typical. 

Senator Dopp said that some people are so 
out of touch with reality, so unwilling to be 
slightly inconvenienced, or so financially in- 
volved in the gun traffic as to hold that no 


regulation whatever should be imposed upon 
commerce in deadly weapons. But he added 
that any reasonable, objective person, looking 
at this problem from the viewpoint of public 
safety, will agree that some form of control 
must be achieved. 

Dopp speaks with authority. For 2 years, 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, he has 
conducted investigations into this problem, 
seeking a legislative solution. 

Dopp's committee now has before Congress 
Senate bill 1975 which he said he believes 
will solve the mail-order problem. An 
amendment to the bill would control not 
only the sale of handguns through the mail 
but all firearms. 

The bill would prohibit the shipment in 
interstate commerce of guns to persons under 
18 years of age; would bar mail-order weap- 
ons to those who have been convicted of a 
felony; would tighten licensing requirements 
for manufacturers and sellers of guns in a 
manner designed to discourage fly-by-night 
mail-order houses and others who operate on 
the fringes of the law. 

It would require one seeking to buy a gun 
through the mails to state in an affidavit his 
name, address, age, whether he has a criminal 
record, and whether the purchase would be 
contrary to local or State law. It would re- 
quire that the affadavit include the true name 
and address of the principal law enforcement 
officer of the locality in which the affiant 
resides and that the affiant deliver the state- 
ment in duplicate to the seller who would be 
required to forward a copy of the statement 
to the law enforcement officer named by reg- 
istered mail with a return receipt requested. 

We would go a step further. Let the pur- 
chaser of a mail-order gun include on his 
order a copy of his fingerprints. If he has 
nothing to hide, he would not object to the 
requirement. 

The proposed legislation would curb any 
mail-order sales of firearms. But if the buyer 
objected to the law, he could still buy guns 
over the counter at local stores. 

We believe that the purchaser of anything 
other than a shotgun or smallest caliber rifle 
should be required to obtain a permit. 

Certainly, Federal legislation is needed, and 
we believe it will be forthcoming, soon. 


[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 
Journal, Dec. 13, 1963] 
CURBS ON SALES oF GUNS URGED 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasHINGTON.—Possibly it is beginning to 
dawn on Americans that it is easier to get 
shot dead in the United States than in any 
country in the world. At any rate, Congress 
seems to be interested in a bill sponsored by 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, to curb and regulate the sale of 
mail-order guns such as the rifle that killed 
President Kennedy. 

Here in America any lunatic, assassin, ex- 
convict, or stubborn child can buy a gun 
over the counter or by mail, as Lee Oswald 
did. In most of the world’s other civilized 
countries, no one may buy or possess a fire- 
arm without a police certificate, and these 
slips of paper are issued only to those judged 
to be rational and of good repute. Else- 
where, of course, as in the Iron Curtain 
countries, a citizen knows better than to be 
caught with a weapon he is not authorized 
to possess, 

INDIANS NOW PACIFIED 

There has been a great deal of romantic 
nonsense uttered over the years about the 
American citizen's inalienable right to own a 
gun. This harks back to the pioneer days 
when a man needed a gun to protect himself 
from Indians. Gun nuts also are fond of 
citing the second amendment, which notes 
that a well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
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the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 

But these are not pioneer days; indeed to- 
day it is the Indian, who requires protection 
from the white man. And this pew will not 
buy the premise that Lee Oswald or Jack 
Ruby or the average Chicago hoodlum 
qualify as members of a well-regulated 
militia. 

The rifle club boys can scream all they 
want, but basically a gun is a weapon con- 
structed with the purpose of killing some 
living animal, man, or beast. A man with a 
murderous grudge against one of his fellows 
does not go forth to settle the score with 
an armful of snowballs. Policemen carry 
pistols because they are the handiest weapons 
with which to kill or maim the armed 
criminal who may violently resist arrest. 

THE BUMP-OFF SCORE 

Handy is the word. There were 7,261 mur- 
ders reported by the FBI last year, and more 
than half of these were perpetrated with 
guns. Four Presidents of the United States 
have been assassinated, all with guns. Yet 
the Nation’s timid and careless local and 
National Governments have done virtually 
nothing to regulate the estimated 50 million 
persons in the United States who own guns. 

Tales of wanton murder crowd the col- 
umns of newspapers, and every year thou- 
sands of Americans are killed or wounded 
by guns that were used carelessly or because 
somebody didn’t know it was loaded. For- 
eign guns, such as the weapon used in the 
28 assassination, are dutyfree and tax. 

ree. 
ONLY A START 

Senator Dopp’s bill actually is only a start 
in curbing the American public’s long ad- 
venture with the means of self-destruction. 
It merely curbs the sale of mail-order guns 
and tightens an existing provision designed 
to prohibit interstate shipment of firearms 
to localities where they are not permitted, 
and to minors and convicted felons. 

Purchasers would be required to submit 
affidavits to dealers and common carriers 
showing the purchaser's age, name, address, 
criminal record if any, and whether he was 
complying with State gun laws. 

OPPOSITION POWERFUL 

More important, however, the measure 
would require that the affidavit be authenti- 
cated “by the highest local law enforcement 
authority in his community.” Under such a 
provision, Lee Oswald could have been pre- 
vented from ordering a rifle from a Chicago 
house under an assumed name. 

When he introduced the bill last August, 
Dopp acknowledged it had weaknesses, but 
he explained there was latent opposition to 
the measure, and he had tried to frame a bill 
that would have a chance of passage. Ap- 
parently there are still people who believe 
that, as the Washington Post remarked, guns 
are good for us. 


[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, 
Dec. 11, 1963] 


STRANGE OVERSIGHT IN THE LAW 


When Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, and 
others set about strengthening laws govern- 
ing sale of firearms, particularly by mail, a 
most unusual oversight in the law showed up. 

It turned out, according to U.S. News & 
World Report, that the assassination of a 
President is not covered by Federal law. 
Immediately bills were introduced to make 
it a Federal crime to kill or conspire to kill 
the President, Vice President, and others in 
the line of succession. 

At present, apparently, the murderer of a 
President would be subject only to prosecu- 
tion in State courts, as would any other 
murderer. 

Senator Dopp's new firearms bill would 
require that one seeking to purchase a gun 
by mail provide both a notarized statement 
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giving name, address, and criminal record, 
but also an affidavit authenticated by the 
highest local law-enforcement authority in 
his community. 

The latter provision, presumably, would 
have prevented Lee Oswald from using a 
false name to purchase the gun with which 
he shot President Kennedy. 

This will not prevent criminals, of course, 
from acquiring guns. They can steal them 
or get them through unlawful channels. 
The legislation may make it a little more 
difficult for firearms to get into dangerous 
hands. 


[From the Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star, 
Dec. 6, 1963) 


THE FIREARMS MENACE 


The death of President Kennedy has 
dramatized how easy it is for the mentally 
deranged and the criminally inclined to buy 
firearms. Not surprisingly, the tragedy has 
accelerated moves already underway on 
Capitol Hill to tighten up Federal firearms 
laws. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp has been trying 
for nearly 3 years to combat what he calls 
“murder by mail order.” 

Recently, the National Observer reported 
Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD as 
telling Dopp: “You keep that gun bill. I'm 
with you.” 

In August, after a lengthy investigation by 
his Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee, Senator Dopp, from Connecticut, in- 
troduced a bill aimed at barring mail-order 
sales of handguns to juveniles, convicted 
criminals, narcotics addicts, and persons who 
are mentally incompetent. 

Last week, after huddling with law en- 
forcement officers, Senator Dopp broadened 
his bill to include rifles and shotguns as well 
as pistols. He also stiffened the bill's en- 
forcement provisions: A notarized statement 
attesting to the buyer's name, age, address, 
and criminal record, if any, verified by his 
local police chief. 

No one pretends that this bill, or any 
other for that matter, will prevent a deter- 
mined assassin from getting his hands on 
a deadly weapon. 

The bill’s backers insist, though, that 
closer control over the mail-order firearms 
traffic at least would discourage the casually 
interested youth from buying firearms, 

They believe, too, that the publicity it gen- 
erates would make parents more aware of 
the traffic and would pressure pulp magazines 
and other publications to stop accepting en- 
ticing gun ads that appeal to the immature. 

During the 1950’s a new and ominous 
trend began. A flood of cheap, foreign-made 
guns began pouring into the United States. 

Authorities estimate that between 5 and 
7 million of these guns have entered the 
country during the past 5 years. 

Certainly there is need for sorne kind of 
control, and Congressmen need to be en- 
couraged to improve the situation. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Dec. 
, 1963] 
THE Frow or Guns Is Too FREE 

Agitation for some regulation of the fire- 
arms business has followed the death of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. Positive action is likely and, 
we believe, necessary. 

The bill proposed by Senator THomas J. 
Dopp is a result of nearly 3 years of investi- 
gations and testimony. It is no hastily 
drawn measure, and now it stirs considerable 
interest. 

Primarily, it would prohibit the interstate 
shipment of handguns ordered by mail to 
persons under 18 years of age. Anyone who 
ordered such a weapon would have to enclose 
a sworn affidavit stating his age and whether 
he had been convicted of a felony. Dopp 
wants to amend the bill to include rifles. 
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The Senator points out that such a law 
might have made it a little more difficult 
for Lee Harvey Oswald to order the rifle from 
Chicago. But there is no possible way to 
prevent an assassin or a more common crim- 
inal type from getting guns. The Dodd bill, 
however, very definitely would make it harder 
for young persons to send off for guns with- 
out the knowledge of their parents. We 
think this would be desirable. 

There ought to be nothing in impending 
legislation to work inconveniences against 
hunters and people who like to shoot at tar- 
gets. Yet some groups have resisted flercely 
any attempts to curtail the ease with which 
firearms can be obtained. There has been 
much nonsense about the second amendment 
of the Constitution which says the citizen 
shall have the right to bear arms because a 
well-regulated militia is necessary. This was 
written when Lexington, Concord, and George 
III were in the immediate past. We doubt 
whether the Founding Fathers intended to 
provide guns for teenage hoodlums. 

The Dodd bill is far from a cure-all and 
certainly it is in no way an oppressive meas- 
ure. But it does introduce a measure of 
regulation that might save some lives. 

{From the Tampa (Fla.) Times, Dec, 10, 

1963] 
For BETTER CONTROL OVER FIREARMS 


The varied comments of five Tampa Bay 
area law enforcement directors on the sub- 
ject of firearms controls underline the dif- 
ficulties involved in drafting tighter, more 
effective, and constitutional regulations, 

Four of the five officials agreed new legis- 
lation was needed, but they differed con- 
siderably on the specifics of how to control 
the sale, registration, and possession of deadly 
weapons. Since these officers find it difficult 
to agree, it is more understandable why Mem- 
bers of Congress, State legislators and local 
Officials usually have wound up doing nothing 
when demands for stricter control legisla- 
tion are heard. 

In the wake of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, however, the demands have 
arisen again. It is pointed out, for exam- 
ple, that if a bill introduced early in August 
by Senator THOMAS Dopp, of Connecticut, 
had been approved before the end of that 
month, Lee Harvey Oswald would have had 
a more difficult time obtaining the $12.78 
Itallan-made rifle he used to murder the 
President. 

The Dodd measure to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act, adopted in 1938, would estab- 
lish uniform national regulations designed 
to prevent sale and interstate shipment of 
firearms to any persons less than 18 years 
old. A purchaser would be required to sub- 
mit a notarized statement that he was over 
18 years of age and was not a convicted 
felon. He would be required to certify that 


he would be violating no local or State law. 


in purchasing the weapon and that his name 
and address were correctly given. 

The fact is that sale of weapons by mail 
order is a big business in the United States. 
Such firms buy handguns, rifles, and other 
weapons in wholesale lots from distributors 
who buy them from foreign governments as 
surplus goods. Firearms are plentiful al- 
most everywhere in the country not only for 
the maintenance of a well-regulated militia 
which has little use for them but also for 
children who want to see if they are loaded, 
for adolescents who want to play Russian 
roulette, for hopped-up juvenile delinquents 
who want to imitate the rankest hoodlum 
and for anyone who happens to get momen- 
tarily irritated at his or her spouse. 

Many will contend that no single law can 
keep a lunatic or a determined individual 
bent upon a career of crime from getting a 
gun. That may be true. But often a sus- 
pect can be held on a comparatively minor 
charge, such as swearing falsely, while evi- 
dence of more serious offenses is checked. 
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Guns may be transferred to new owners or 


may be left at the scene of a crime. The 
trail they leave behind, picked up through 
registration procedures established under 
the Dodd bill, could be of great help to law 
enforcement officials. 

As this measure moves to the Senate floor 
for consideration, we trust Senators will re- 
sist all moves to add drastic, unworkable, and 
unconstitutional amendments. Certainly, 
any law which finally clears Congress should 
contain nothing which would interfere with 
the maintenance of a well-regulated militia 
or the right of respectable householders to 
keep firearms on their premises for their pro- 
tection if they so desire. 

As it is made more difficult to acquire fire- 
arms through the mails and to conceal own- 
ership, there will be less chance for juvenile 
delinquents, the mentally ill, and the Lee 
Oswalds to obtain them, On the other hand, 
regulations which would necessitate needless 
redtape for law enforcement agencies, do- 
mestic arms manufacturers and sporting 
goods dealers and deny the citizen’s right to 
possess firearms would be a grave restriction 
of individual liberty. That must be avoided 
at all costs. 


[From the Savannah (Ga.) News, Dec. 7, 
1963] 


SHORTCOMINGS IN Laws 


The death of President John F. Kennedy 
has revealed widespread confusion about 
this country’s laws re such a 
tragedy—and in some cases, confusion in the 
laws themselves. 

Such is the case with the law of Presi- 
dential succession, which should be made 
clearer and more effective. 

There has been talk, too, of stricter regula- 
tion of the sale of firearms. Senator THomas 
Dopp and others are renewing pleas for ap- 
proval of a proposal Mr. Dopp has advocated 
for some time, aimed at keeping weapons 
from the hands of convicted felons and 
children. 

Congress may look with favor on the Dodd 
legislation so long as it does not interfere 
with Americans’ constitutional right to bear 
arms, which is one of the very first privi- 
leges our Founding Fathers sought to guar- 
antee. 

But the accused slayer of President Ken- 
nedy was neither a felon nor a child. He 
was a Castroite, a Marxist, and apparently a 
neurotic, but Senator Dopp’s proposed legis- 
lation would not have barred his purchase 
of a weapon. It would require stiffer laws 
against subversives and Communists to make 
it more difficult for persons like Lee Harvey 
Oswald to obtain firearms, 

Another legal fact which has surprised 
many Americans is the lack of existence of 
a Federal law against assassination. What 
is even more surprising is that although 
murder of a President is not a Federal crime, 
murder of Federal judges is. So is the slay- 
ing of U.S. attorneys, marshals, Department 
of Justice employees, and other types of 
Federal agents. 

Two other tronic notes: It is a Federal 
crime to use the mails to threaten a Presi- 
dent, but not to assassinate one. The Secret 
Service is not specifically empowered to ar- 
rest Presidential assailants. The law states 
only that the Secret Service is authorized 
to “protect the person of the President.” 

Many people believe that investigation of 
the President's assassination was handi- 
capped by the lack of laws allowing Federal 
authorities to take immediate charge. Be- 
cause of this belief, legislation to make as- 
sassination a Federal crime is receiving bi- 
partisan backing in Congress. One sup- 
porter of such legislation is Senate Judi- 
ciary Chairman James EASTLAND, of Missis- 
sippi, who usually opposes extension of Fed- 
eral powers. 

Such are the confusions of existing law, 
however, that it is not true that the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation and the President’s 
special commission have no legal grounds to 
probe the Dallas tragedy. It is a Federal 
crime to conspire to injure an officer of the 
United States engaged in discharging the 
duties of his office. Therefore Federal agen- 
cies investigating the possibility of a con- 

to assassinate the late President are 
acting under legal provision. 

All this demonstrates the need to reap- 
praise existing laws and to correct any short- 
comings. It should be done while the 
events in Dallas and their ramifications are 
still very much on Americans’ minds. 


{From the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune & Star, 
Dec. 6, 1963] 
SMALL ARMS 


Senator THOMAS J, Dopp, of Connecticut, 
has long been an advocate of better regula- 
tion of small arms without finding much sup- 
port in Congress. 

Whenever the matter has come up in State 
legislatures, which traditionally bear the 
regulatory responsibility, sportsmen and gun 
collectors have instantly sprung to active 
opposition, a fact of which Members of Con- 
gress are well aware. 

Moreover, the opposition is keyed to the 
constitutional right of the people to keep and 
bear arms. 

That, of course, is a right. Also it is a 
right that grew out of life on the frontiers 
when a man had to have a gun not only to 
provide food but to protect himself from 
hostile Indians as well. It has little bear- 
ing on present-day circumstances, 

Neither does effective control of small arms 
infringe on the right of ownership. 

Senator Dopp thought to differentiate when 
he wrote a bill to curb the sale of mail-order 
guns, to prohibit interstate shipment of 
firearms to areas where they are illegal, and 
to prohibit sales to minors and criminals. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
cast new light on the whole situation, and 
aroused an active interest in Congress. 

Senator Dopp amended his bill to require 
complete identification of would-be pur- 
chasers, authenticated by local law enforce- 
ment officials. 

The Justice Department recommended 
that interstate shipment of guns be per- 
mitted only between manufacturers and li- 
censed dealers, wiping out mail-order ship- 
ments to individuals. 

The National Rifle Association, widely rec- 
ognized as spokesman for those interested in 
small arms, indicated that it would oppose 
any rigid regulations, though it had endorsed 
Senator Dopp's original bill. 

Thus, in effect, it broke the united front 
against any Federal regulation at all. But 
more will have to be conceded. 

President Kennedy was killed by a mail- 
order rifle in the hands of an expert rifie- 
man with a background of psychopathic dis- 
turbance, The legislation now proposed may 
not have acted to prevent the assassination, 
but it would have made it much more diffi- 
cult to carry out. 

So far as. handguns are concerned, they 
have virtually no use other than as man- 
Killers. It may be too much to ban owner- 
ship, but it would not be too much to in- 
sist upon responsibility on the part of the 
owner, even to the point of registration. 


[From the Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin, Dec. 9, 
1963] 


STRICTER Laws NEEDED 
In the wake of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his alleged assassin there 
arises the need for more strict security 


measures. 

Heading the list should be more stringent 
restrictions upon mail-order purchase of 
weapons. 

There should be no hemming and hawing 
about a movement to make it mandatory for 
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those persons wishing to purchase guns 
through the mails that they are qualified to 
do so. 

It was this mail-order distribution of fire- 
arms that put an Italian rifle in the hands of 
the alleged assassin of President Kennedy, 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

It is logical to believe that this whole 
sordid chain of murders might have been 
avoided if Oswald were not in a position to 
arm himself so easily. 

Throughout the Nation there should be a 
tightening of the firearms purchasing laws, 
and a good start would be the adoption of 
Connecticut Senator THomas Dopp’s bill now 
in the Congress. 

This law should not necessarily interfere 
with law-abiding citizens who purchase guns 
for their collections or by sportsmen. They 
could easily fill the requirements proposed 
in the Dodd bill. 

The various States could abet this proposal 
by adoption of stiffer firearms laws, especially 
those coming into their States from other 
States. 

These statutes may not entirely prevent 
the acquisition of firearms by criminals, hate- 
motivated individuals or the demented ones, 
but it would be the least the Nation and its 
individual States could do to provide mini- 
mum safeguards against the misuse of fire- 


arms, 

Currently, the attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania is reviewing the Commonwealth's fire- 
arms acts to determine whether they are suf- 
ficient to block crackpots and criminals from 
securing firearms. 

This is a good move, and if there is a need 
for stronger laws, then Pennsylvania should 
take the lead in this direction with the hope 
that other States will follow. 


From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, 
Dec. 16, 1963] 


To KEEP AND Bear ARMS 


The National Rifle Association, which has 
always blocked gun control laws in the past, 
is now supporting the bill proposed by Sen- 
ator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecti- 
cut, to prevent the sale of mail-order fire- 
arms to criminals, juveniles, and the men- 
tally unstable—all of whom can easily pur- 
chase anything from a cannon to a pistol 
through the mail today. 

The bill would prohibit the shipment of 
guns to felons and persons under 18, tighten 
licensing requirements for gun manufac- 
turers and sellers, and require mail order 
houses to comply with the laws of the States 
into which they ship guns. 

A person ordering a gun by mall would 
be required to furnish an affidavit with his 
name, age, and address, stating that he is 
not a felon and the possession of the weapon 
would not violate a local or State law. He 
would also have to furnish the name of the 
chief local law enforcement officer, and the 
mail order house would have to mail a copy 
of the affidavit and a description of the gun 
to the law officer by registered mail and 
could not ship the weapon until receiving 
a receipt of the arrival of the letter. 

Those who oppose any and all control of 
guns rely on the second amendment to the 
Constitution, saying that “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” But they forget that the amend- 
ment in full, is “A well-regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

The courts have explicitly held that the 
second amendment does not guarantee the 
individual the right to keep and bear arms, 
and also have held that it does not restrict 
the regulation of arms by the several States, 
such as licensing laws patterned after the 
Sullivan law in New York. 

The right to bear arms under the second 
amendment is clearly limited to the preser- 
vation of "a well-regulated militia’ (United 
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States v. Cruikshank, 1875; Presser v. Illinois, 
1885; United States v. Miller, 1939). It is not 
guaranteed to hunters or skeet-shooters, or 
to holdup men, or to snipers. 

A little inconvenience to the individual is 
small price to pay for protecting society as 
a whole. There can be no doubt that the in- 
discriminate traffic in weapons contributes 
to crime in the United States. The doubt 
indeed is that the Dodd bill goes far enough 
in regulating such traffic. And the regret 
is that it takes a Lee Harvey Oswald to 
assure the bill’s passage. 


[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News, 
Dec. 15, 1963] 


GUNS BY MAIL 


Let us hope that the assassination of Presi- 

dent John F. Kennedy has so affected the 
consciences of National and State lawmakers 
that they will not hesitate to adopt new re- 
strictions on the sale and possession of fire- 
arms. 
A complete ban would be impractical and 
dangerous. Americans are guaranteed the 
right to bear arms by the U.S. Constitution 
and the chances of getting rid of that provi- 
sion are slim indeed. Such a law would also 
make life even more precarious for peace- 
loving citizens. We are reminded of the days 
of prohibition when many previously law- 
abiding folks were forced to obtain alcoholic 
beverages from illegal sources. A period of 
lawlessness followed from which this country 
has not yet recovered. 

Similarly, a ban on personal weapons would 
drive honest gun fanciers underground and 
provide gangsters with another source of rev- 
enue. It is hard to believe that the illegal 
traffic in guns and other weapons would not 
increase if the right to bear arms was some- 
how taken away. 

This does not mean, however, that new laws 
making it more difficult for people to acquire 
and own firearms should not be enacted. 
Present Federal and State laws are definitely 
inadequate if they allow the likes of Lee Har- 
vey Oswald to purchase a rifle through a mall- 
order house. Senator THomas J. Dopp, of 
Connecticut, on the Federal level and Attor- 
ney General Arthur J. Sills on the State level 
have both offered reasonable suggestions for 
the further regulation of firearms. 

Again, let us hope that our legislators will 
take these suggestions seriously and act on 
them, 


{From the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, 
Dec. 4, 1963] 
FIREARMS REGULATION 


Agencies existing for the preservation of 
the right to bear arms in the United States 
have become unusually vigilant to counter, 
if need be, any move to restrict sale of guns. 

And such moves rightly have been started, 
Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Connect- 
icut, introduced a bill to tighten existing 
firearms laws 4 months ago. He has had 
assurances, since the death of President Ken- 
nedy, that action on the proposal will be ex- 
pedited. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, de- 
clares that the easy accessibility of firearms 
has contributed significantly to the Nation’s 
crime problem. In 1962, there were 3,920 
murders by firearms in the United States. 

In many cities it is legal for an adult, 
even though he may be an ex-convict, drug 
addict, alcoholic, or mentally ill to buy a 
gun. It is even easier through a mail-order 
house. Any person, adult or child, may ob- 
tain a gun if he sends enough money and 
states on a form that he is 21 or over. A 
person with a criminal record can get a gun 
by using a phony address and assumed 
name. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 con- 
trols interstate and foreign shipment of all 
types of guns. A dealer license to trade in 
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guns costs but $1. The law is regarded as 
too lenient. 

Only seven States—Hawaii, Missouri, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
and North Carolina now require a permit to 
buy a gun. Texas has no firearms regula- 
tions. 

Sale and purchase of firearms is one of the 
American freedoms which may need to be 
curtailed in the interest of saving lives. It 
is admitted by experts, however, as expressed 
by Senator PauL Dover as, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, that in a period of high-powered rifies 
and telescopic sights it is almost impossible 
to protect the President from the mentally 
deranged. 

Keeping the dangerously deranged out of 
circulation is as difficult as keeping danger- 
ous guns away from those who like to carry 
guns. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Dec. 5, 
1963] 


PROTECTING THE PRESIDENT 
(By the Arkansas Gazette) 

As if we had not already been made only 
too aware of it, experts on the subject have 
reminded us that there is no way to guaran- 
tee the safety of the Chief Executive’s per- 
son. Here, as in other areas, there can be 
no such thing as absolute security. 

We also know—too late—that something 
less than maximum security was maintained 
on the Kennedy party’s ill-starred visit to 
Texas, starting first with the late President 
himself and his characteristic lack of phys- 
ical fear, coupled with a false sense of well- 
being induced by the early crowd responses. 
The slackness was compounded all the way 
along the line by the most incredible sorts 
of coincidence, mischance, and bumbling. 

No amount of second-guessing will bring 
Mr. Kennedy back. There are, however, one 
or two things that might be done to make 
the assassin’s task somwhat more difficult 
in the future. 

It should not be beyond the ingenuity of 
our lawmakers to draw up somewhere inside 
our existing constitutional framework a 
statute that would give the Federal author- 
ities Jurisdiction over cases involving the as- 
sassination or attempted assassination of 
Federal constitutional officers. 

Some degree of control over the interstate 
movement of firearms by mail clearly can be 
accomplished by statute, Indeed a bill by 
Senator THomas J. Dopp of Connecticut de- 
signed to accomplish just such an end is al- 
ready pending in Congress. 

In the nature of things, both proposals 
would be calculated to receive their strongest 
opposition from persons and groups that 
profess the most concern for “States rights” 
and for the citizen's supposedly unrestricted 
right to “bear arms” for any and all pur- 


poses. 

It is true enough that the bulk of the work 
in more sensible gun-control legislation must 
be done at the State and local level, although 
it most conspicuously is not being done in 
most places at the present time. 

It is not, after all, as if we had not been 
over some of the same ground before. Most 
of the Federal gun-control laws already on 
the books date from the early 1930's, when 
some of the same objections to any kind of 
restrictions also were heard. Then, inter- 
estingly enough, sentiment for still stricter 
legislation had been provoked, not so much 
by the preinaugural attempt upon the life 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt as by the cumula- 
tive effect of headlines dealing with the rise 
of gangsterism in the twenties and thirties. 

On the larger immediate point, however— 
which is jurisdiction over Presidential assas- 
sination cases—fewer Americans than ever 
will be prepared to make the traditional 
obeisances to States rights after witnessing 
the harm done to the larger national inter- 
ests by the inept end performance of local 
authorities at Dallas. 
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Here again, it is not as if some jurisdic- 
tional precedents did not exist. It was Rep- 
resentative CHARLES E. GOODELL, Republican, 
of New York, speaking last week in support 
of a joint congressional investigation of the 
tangled events at Dallas, who noted that the 
act of shooting a game warden is a Federal 
crime, but that the act of shooting a Presi- 
dent is not. 


(By the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


Few issues kindle such an emotional re- 
sponse as the debate over firearms regulation 
which invariably flares up in the wake of a 
publicized crime. The controversy is en- 
meshed in a web of complex Federal and 
State laws which sportsmen generally do not 
want stiffened. They cite the second amend- 
ment as affording constitutional backing for 
their position. Others, holding the amend- 
ment to be misinterpreted and outdated, 
would limit, or even eliminate, the private 
possession of deadly weapons. 

Mr. Kennedy was killed with an Italian 
surplus military rifle, one of 5 to 7 million 
surplus foreign weapons imported in the last 
5 or 6 years and sold at low prices, many 
by mail. Mr. Kennedy, as a Senator, tried 
unsuccessfully to bar these imports in 1958, 
but only to protect Massachusetts arms man- 
ufacturers. Mr, Kennedy was a member of 
the National Rifle Association, the principal 
organization opposing stricter laws. Through 
the director of civilian marksmanship and 
the NRA, the U.S. Government itself sells 
surplus weapons to sportsmen at low prices. 

Rifles and shotguns usually present no 
real problem. They are sold to hunters, col- 
lectors, and marksmen. They are usually re- 
peaters like the Italian gun, or semiauto- 
matic weapons. True automatic weapons 
are not obtainable through commercial chan- 
nels. There are few restrictions on the sale 
of rifles and shotguns, and their use in crime 
is rare. 

Pistols and revolvers, which can be con- 
cealed on the person, are another matter. 
Their purchase has been regulated in Mis- 
souri for years, but in many States it is not. 
Now, high-powered revolvers are coming into 
use as hunting weapons, but basically hand- 
guns are useful for law enforcement, target 
shooting, home protection, collecting—and 
crime. Few could object to stricter laws gov- 
erning the mail-order sale of handguns as 
set forth in the Dodd bill. A resident of 
Missouri cannot buy such a gun by mail 
without a police permit, which is a fair re- 
striction. A similar law on the Federal level 
might prove desirable. 


[From the Trenton (N.J.) Times, Dec. 3, 
1963] 
STILL THERE ARE Guns 


Depressing accounts of spreading banditry 
continue to turn up in local news budgets. 

For example, there was the holdup of a 
service station at a busy Morrisville intersec- 
tion. Again, a man walking on North Willow 
Street in Trenton was robbed of his wallet. 

These crimes were not carried out with 
stealth. Instead, they were characterized by 
the boldness required to risk capture in pub- 
lic places. 

What reinforces that boldness and adds to 
its threat to every citizen is the use of guns— 
weapons of death in the hands of desperate 
men willing to venture to the edge of mur- 
der. The slightest resistance, the faintest 
alarm could trigger a capital crime. 

Such things go on in spite of the national 
wave of revulsion that followed assassination 
and subsequent murder in Dallas. They 
should spur the pressure by Attorney Gen- 
eral Sills and the State’s prosecutors who 
seek laws to tighten the reckless distribution 
of firearms readily obtainable in mail order 
houses. 

There are few restraints now, but they may 
be coming. Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, has introduced legislation to deny 
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such weapons to juveniles, mental defectives, 
and persons with criminal records. A pur- 
chaser would be compelled to swear before 
local authorities that he would not transfer 
ownership of a gun. 

Dopp's bill is being redrafted now in 
tougher language, and it may pass, providing 
the constitutional guarantee of the right of 
citizens to bear arms can be accommodated. 
Dopp’s investigators believe hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions of guns have 
been sold through the mail. 

Weapons ordered from out of State are 
hard to control. “There is anarchy in the 
sales of weapons in the United States,” as- 


: serts Col. Minor Wilson, of the Chicago police 


force. The mail traffic in guns represents 
nullification of State codes. Federal laws 
should be enacted to regulate indiscriminate 
buying. 

The work of enforcement would be made 
easier if the police were empowered to know 
who has a gun and why he has one. 


[From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune, Dec. 
4, 1963] 


CONTROL oF GUN SALES 


If the bill sponsored in Congress by Sena- 
tor THomas Dopp, of Connecticut, to tighten 
existing firearms laws, will make it more 
difficult for men like Lee Oswald to obtain 
lethal weapons, it will serve a real need. It 
has been easy for people with homicidal 
tendencies to obtain guns in this country. 

Oswald got the $12.78 Italian rifle and tele- 
scopic sight with which he has been accused 
of assassinating President Kennedy, from a 
mail-order house in Chicago. This particular 
model of rifle has deluged the United States 
to the dismay of domestic sporting arms 
manufacturers, who concede that the weapon 
is extremely accurate despite its shoddy ap- 
pearance. 

The Dodd bill would ban interstate ship- 
ment of firearms to minors and criminals. 
Also, it would require that local gun laws 
be complied with when ordering such 
weapons by mail. 

Not only is the Government considering 
stricter controls on the arms traffic, but in 
some private quarters steps toward better 
control are being reported. For example, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. is pulling gun ads from 
its catalogs. 

Senator Dopp proposes to prevent the ship- 
ment by common carrier of mail-order hand- 
guns to juveniles, increase the Federal Fire- 
arms Act dealer’s license fee from $1 to $10, 
require that applicants for such licenses be 
21 or over, provide for the marking of pack- 
ages containing guns to include the number 
and type of weapons, provide that a mail- 
order purchaser enclose a sworn affidavit with 
his order to establish his true age, address, 
and criminal record. 

Despite all these provisions, it probably 
still will be possible for people intending 
malice to obtain guns. Affidavits may be 
forged, applicants may lie about their past, 
and so on. There would be no sure way of 
preventing people like Oswald from obtaining 
weapons for evil purposes. Still, the Dodd 
bill might reduce the number of weapons 
sold to individuals of this kind, and if it 
would do that it would serve a useful pur- 
pose at least to some extent. 

Only seven States—Hawaii, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and North Carolina—require a permit 
to buy a gun. These seven, plus the District 
of Columbia, also require a waiting period 
between purchase and delivery. Only 21 
States plus the District of Columbia have 
laws that dealers must obtain licenses to sell 
handguns at retail. Texas has no firearms 
regulation at all. 

A much more widespread requirement for 
permits to buy guns would be helpful. In 
the case of Indiana, this would be a good 
step for the 1965 legislature to take. 
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[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Dec. 
10, 1963] 


Pur WEAPONS ON RECORD 


Drew Pearson has called attention to the 
fact that had a bill been enacted as intro- 
duced by the then U.S. Senator John F. 
Kennedy in 1958, importation of the rifle 
which took his life would have been impos- 
sible. The Kennedy bill would have stopped 
the importation of surplus military arms 
such as the Itallan-made rifle used by Lee 
Harvey Oswald in Dallas. 

Conceding the columnist’s conclusion to 
pa correct, there will be few who will not 

that any determined assassin will 
fina it possible to obtain a gun for his pur- 
pose, regardless of whether it is an import or 
is manufactured in this country. 

We suspect a majority of American citizens 
would o any move to void their con- 
stitutional right to own firearms, most of 
which are bought for peaceful purposes. The 
conclusion of most citizens would be that 
any law or amendment to the Constitution 

purchase and ownership of firearms 
by citizens would represent an undesirable 
shift of physical power to the lawless and 
violent element in this or any other country. 
One might be certain that even if law-abid- 
ing citizens could not obtain firearms, thugs 
and gangsters would continue to do so even 
if it were necessary to set up a wholesale 
smuggling operation for the purpose. 

It is obvious, however, that the right of 
citizens to buy firearms can be easily pre- 
served while at the same time providing the 
public with some protection against indis- 
criminate ownership. Nobody thinks of bar- 
ring the sale of automobiles because these 
vehicles are frequently the cause of fatalities. 
Governmental agencies do, however, in every 
State require the registration of their own- 
ership, a process which not only produces 
substantial revenue but provides a ready 
means for tracing responsibility in the case 
of either bodily harm or property damage 
resulting from operation of a motor vehicle. 

Though we are required to register auto- 
mobiles and as drivers to own licenses, only 7 
States require a permit to purchase a gun. 
The only State which requires a license to 
possess a pistol is New York. Hawali is the 
only State where guns must be registered. 
Dealers are required in only 21 States to ob- 
tain licenses to sell handguns and the only 
State which prohibits the sale of such guns 
is South Carolina. 

The tragic assassination of our late 
President emphasizes the need for either 
universal action by State legislatures, or for 
national legislation such as has been pro- 
posed by Senator THomas Dopp, of Connect- 
icut, to make it necessary for records on 
firearms sales to be kept, or perhaps a li- 
censing system established to make it dif- 
cult for just anybody who wants possession 
of a weapon to be able to buy one. Inves- 
tigation has revealed that perhaps 25 per- 
cent of the mail-order weapons purchased 
are delivered to individuals who have 
criminal records. 

We hope that at the next session of Con- 
gress Senator Dopp’s bill will receive support 
sufficient for enactment along with what- 
ever amendments are felt necessary to make 
the legislation effective. 

{From the Dalias (Tex.) Times Herald, Dec. 
5, 1963] 
GUN PROBLEMS 

Long before the assassination of President 
Kennedy there was a strong movement to 
impose controls over mail-order sales of guns. 
Now Senator THomas Dopp, of Connecticut, 
has asked the Treasury Department to rec- 
ommend changes it wants to stiffen the Fed- 
eral law regulating interstate shipment and 
sale of firearms. 

The Treasury Department recommends 
banning importation of used foreign-made 
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guns (which avoid the high U.S. tariff by 
coming into the country disassembled as 
spare parts). It asks shippers be made to 
notify REA Express whenever they are send- 
ing guns from one State to another (Post 
Office regulations are so stiff most guns are 
sent via REA Treasury wants 
closer supervision of licenses to sell weapons 
interstate (currently: payment of a $1 fee 
totals the procedure), and asks that the 
recipient of a weapon swear out an affidavit 
as to his age, mental condition, correct name, 
and address. 

(Ironically, when President Kennedy was a 
Senator he introduced a bill to outlaw im- 
portation of weapons such as the one used 
to kill him. The bill was defeated.) 

Stringent regulations on sale and distribu- 
tion of firearms will not of themselves stop 
the use of firearms in murders or other 
shootings, of course. But one alarming fix- 
ture of American life is the ease with which 
anyone, of any age or mental condition, can 
lay hands on a firearm. 

Firearms, like alcohol, have their beneficial 
aspects but it is growing more and more evi- 
dent that more responsibility for their pos- 
session and use must be accepted in our 
crowded society. It is to the best interests 
of hunters, collectors and other legitimate 
owners that some check be held over those 
who have no business with a gun. Society 

izes this fact, psychology and crimi- 
nology bow to it. It’s time the law took 
greater cognizance of it, 


[From the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer, Dec. 
17, 1963] 
MAIL-ORDER FIREARMS 


Recently dying (or at least breathing 
hard), a bill regulating the sale of firearms 
by mail-order firms has now been resuscitated 
in the Senate Commerce Committee. What 
gave it new life was the shocking assassina- 
tion—with a mail-order rifie—of President 
Kennedy. The legislation may not be passed 
quickly. And it may be watered down more 
than its supporters would have it, but some 
manner of vitally needed law in this field 
can now be expected to pass Congress. 

The National Rifle Association, one of the 
past stumbling blocks toward enactment of 
this legislation, has finally agreed to go along 
with Connecticut's Senator Dopp on a meas- 
ure which would make it difficult for chil- 
dren and criminals to buy pistols through 
mail-order concerns. Some feel the NRA will 
give its blessing, also, to an amendment in- 
cluding rifles. 

In an oversimplified position that is open 
to considerable rebuttal, the NRA has argued 
that Americans should have the right—in- 
deed, be encouraged—to arm themselves both 
for personal protection and for hunting and 
target practice. The rifle association de- 
clares that a basic deterrent to comm 
and other sources of subversion is an armed 
populace. 

Beyond the bill's intent to curb crime and 
violence and to deter the young and the un- 
qualified—psychologically or otherwise—from 
acquiring firearms through the mails, this 
pending legislation would also protect do- 
mestic manufacturers from an invasion of 
their market by firms dealing in cheap im- 
ports that are often castoffs of European na- 
tions which have declared the arms to be 
surplus and have switched to more modern 
weaponry. 

Let us grant the NRA and its 600,000 
sportsmen members the hunter's right to buy 
firearms through sporting goods stores—so 
long as the stores are tightly regulated in the 
sale of weapons. 

But, let us also put an end to the oh-so- 
easy mail-order nonsense, which is quite an- 
other thing; let us tell our voting Senators 
and Congressman that we object to a young- 
ster or & mentally twisted potential sniper 
being able to shop for arms through the 
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relative anonymity of the Post Office Depart- 

ment. 

[From the Columbus (Ind.) Republican, 
Dec. 2, 1963] 


GUN SALE CONTROL 


“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

This is article II of the Bill of Rights, writ- 
šen in 1789 and defended strongly by many 
groups who emphasize that the right to keep 
arms is one of the Nation’s best defenses 
against military takeovers. 

These groups have a good argument, but 
courts have ruled that the right to bear arms 
can be denied drunkards, dope addicts, 
minors, mental incompetents, and known 
felons. No one can find room for argument 
with these restrictions, but there are loop- 
holes in the firearms licensing laws. Both 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI and a 
strong supporter of individual rights, and the 
National Rifle Association, a sponsor of proper 
use of firearms by individuals, have urged 
that these loopholes be closed and that 
licensing laws be stricter. 

Senator Dopp of Connecticut introduced 
legislation in Congress last August 2 to close 
some of these loopholes. It would create a 
uniform national law preventing shipment 
of firearms to anyone under 18 and requir- 
ing the purchaser to get a notarized state- 
ment that he is over 18 and has not been 
convicted of a felony and to produce certi- 
fication that no local law is violated by the 
purchase and that the name and address are 
given correctly. 

The bill would not prohibit interstate ship- 
ment of firearms, but merely control it. 
Neither would the bill stop murder by bul- 
lets, but it would bring a little more order 
in the slipshod administration of existing 
firearms rules and regulations. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor, Dec. 10, 1963] 
MAIL-ORDER MURDER, U.S. STYLE 

The Christian Science Monitor has just 
published a shocking series of articles on 
guns that can, oh, so easily, be ordered by 
mail, 

It’s particularly shocking in Utah because 
this State lacks regulations that other States 
use to curb the weapon traffic. 

Both Sheriff LeRoy Hadley of Weber Coun- 
ty and Ogden City Police Chief Harry Need- 
ham feel the Utah Legislature should face 
the facts at its next session and enact con- 
trol regulations. 

Just a few days ago, there was a gunplay 
incident in an Ogden bar. No one was in- 
jured. But the hazard was there. And the 
gun was of a type favored by the “murder by 
mail” establishments. 

The only antigun law in Utah makes it 
illegal to carry a concealed weapon. If po- 
lice halt a suspicious driver and find a pistol 
on the seat of a car, they can do nothing 
about the gun. They can arrest the owner 
only if he hides it. 

Chief Needham contends “this is basically 
all wrong. I feel every gun should be regis- 
tered.” 

In its series, the Monitor pointed out that 
mail-order guns figured in several instances 
of recent racial violence. A Senate subcom- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency was told that 
18 shipments of firearms were delivered by 
express to 77 cities in Alabama over a 2- 
month period this summer. 

Director J, Edgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation feels the easy acces- 
sibility of firearms is a major factor in 
America’s crime problem. 

Peddlers of the weapons shrug their shoul- 
ders when questioned. As one dealer testi- 
fled, after a he'd sold figured in a 
murder, “I didn’t break the law, did I? If 
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they've got the money, I sell the gun. I'm 
not responsible for what they do with it.” 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Connecticut 
Democrat, has introduced a bill to strength 
firearms laws. It’s now before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Congressional enactment of the Dodd fire- 
arms bill would be an important step toward 
curbing “murder by mail.” 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Dec. 24, 1963] 


SUPPORT FoR THE MAIL-ORDER GUN BILL 


The National Rifie Association (NRA) has 
been a consistent and militant champion of 
the right of the law-abiding American citizen 
to keep and bear arms. The fact that it 
supports the Dodd bill to regulate the sale 
of firearms in interstate commerce therefore 
assumes special significance. It gives assur- 
ance that the bill contains no unreasonable 
restrictions. 

The measure as it has been amended and 
approved by the NRA applies to all firearms, 
not handguns only. Sponsored by Senator 
THOMAS J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, it 
prohibits the sale of mail-order weapons to 
persons under 18 years of age and to those 
who have been convicted of a felony. An 
affidavit would be required setting forth 
the would-be buyer’s name, address, age, and 
criminal record, if any. It would also state 
whether or not the purchase would be con- 
trary to local or State law. 

A copy of this affidavit would go with the 
gun's description to the local police as a 
matter of record but not for authentication. 
Senator Dopp makes it plain that his bill 
does not “place in the hands of police au- 
thorities any discretion as to who should 
and who should not obtain weapons.” 

Franklin L. Orth, the NRA’s executive vice 
president, was asked at a Senate hearing if 
his organization objected to the inclusion of 
rifles in the bill. He answered: “Do you 
think anyone who calls himself an American 
can object to placing in this bill the instru- 
ment that killed the President of the United 
States?” 

The NRA is still opposed to many gun 
controls, including the registration of fire- 
arms at any level of government and the 
requiring of licenses to purchase or possess 
firearms. But it has joined with law en- 
forcement officials, the arms industry and 
the Justice, Treasury, Commerce, and State 
Departments in supporting the Dodd bill. 

This bill will not accomplish miracles but 
it will help keep mail-order weapons out of 
irresponsible and criminally disposed hands. 
We urge that it be passed. 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 

Dec. 16, 1963] 

MAILED DEATH—FEDERAL CONTROL OF MAIL- 
ORDER SALE OF FrrearMs No STATE IN- 
FRINGEMENT 
This newspaper has been a longtime 

champion of the doctrine of States rights, 
disposed to look with apprehension at the 
steady trend toward centralization, the ex- 
tension of Federal authority at the expense 
of State sovereignty. Nevertheless, it belleves 
the idea of States rights has been stretched 
too far in opposing a pending bill for the con- 
trol of mail-order sales of flrearms, just as 
the commerce clause heretofore has been 
distorted in covering the extension of Fed- 
eral authority. 

The measure in question is designed to 
deal with a condition disclosed by the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. That condi- 
tion is the lack of any control of firearm 
traffic by mail. Anybody, apparently, can 
send away to a mail-order house and buy a 
firearm as Lee Oswald did and thereafter 
account to nobody for it. The bill proposes 
that such transactions be accompanied by 
affidavits calling for pertinent information, 
and provides for the verification and filing 
of that information. 
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The objection of opponents, as voiced by 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, Republican, of Iowa, 
is that the regulation would impinge on the 
police powers which our Constitution so wise- 
ly reserved to the States. Should this be 
done in the matter of firearms, the Senator 
warned, there is no end to the legislation in- 
volving criminal acts to which such a prece- 
dent would lead. We would be, in effect, 
establishing a police State. 

The Senator, we think, is unduly alarmed. 
After all, as this newspaper understands it, 
the regulations would apply only to mail- 
order transactions which are, we would 
think, clearly interstate in character and 
thus properly within Federal jurisdiction. 
The apparent purpose is to cover a no-man's 
land of control which the States are powerless 
to police and which the Federal Government 
thus far has failed to. That it is an area 
of large scope and great lawless potential 
may be judged from the fact, as reported by 
Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, that incom- 
plete figures for 1963 show the sale by mail 
of approximately a million weapons ranging 
from small caliber pistols to light artillery. 

Somebody should control this traffic. That 
the pending bill proposes. It may need some 
modification as to detail, but the principle 
on which it rests seems quite sound. 

[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald, 
Dec. 22, 1963] 


GuN-TorTINn’ Era SHOULD BE ENDED 


Despite widespread public concern over 
the traffic of mail-order firearms, legislation 
designed to control this flow of weapons is 
running into opposition. 

It is certain that no legislation should be 
passed as an emotional reaction to a na- 
tional tragedy. Nor should legislation be 
enacted to rid a nation of guilt feelings or 
to strike back at an indefinite foe. 

In August, Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, Dem- 
ocrat, of Connecticut, introduced a bill 
which would make it more difficult, if not 
prevent, the shipment of mail-order hand- 
guns to juveniles, dope persons, and crimi- 
nals, Immediately following the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy, in which a $12.78 
mail-order carbine was said used, Dopp 
amended the bill to include rifles as well. 

Opponents of the measure began their at- 
tack as soon as the bill was placed in the 
legislative hopper, with the National Rifle 
Association leading the pack. 

This opposition has thus far succeeded in 
a weakening of the measure, which still has 
not been acted upon. The NRA says it is 
not opposed to keeping firearms out of the 
hands of undesirables—as long as no sports- 
man has trouble obtaining whatever weapons 
he wants to purchase. 

The NRA, which claims to represent more 
than 600,000 members, clearly wants no con- 
trols placed on firearms traffic, regardless of 
the effects. With some 190 million people 
in this country, it is amazing that such a 
small portion of the population can obtain 
what amounts to special privileges, while the 
lives of many others are endangered at the 
same time. 

Dopp recently pointed out that since June 
1, some 131 persons have been killed or in- 
jured in New York City with mail-order or 
foreign-made guns. In Washington, D.C., 
since January 1, he says, some 72 persons 
were arrested in a single precinct using mail- 
order or foreign-made weapons in the com- 
mission of crimes. 

Dopp’s initial legislation was introduced 
long before the death of President Kennedy. 
The need for it has existed for a long time. 
In fact, the killing of the President only il- 
lustrated the need for laws that police and 
other interested parties have been seeking 
for years. 

The laws proposed by Dopp would, at best, 
be very difficult to enforce. We feel that 
much stronger laws are actually needed—at 
the State as well as Federal level. And pro- 
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visions could be made to obtain, perhaps 
through their official organizations, any rea- 
sonable weapon. 

We feel it’s time to end the gun-totin’, 
lawless era of American history once and 
for all. After all, we are supposed to be 
civilized. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Bulletin, Dec. 
2, 1963] 
MORE TEETH FOR THE GUN BILL 


Senator Dopp, sponsor of a proposed bill 
restricting mail-order sales of guns, is prop- 
erly trying to strike while the iron is hot. 
Further, he is trying to toughen the bill 
appreciably the tragic opportunity 
provided by President Kennedy’s death. That 
a US. President was assassinated in this day 
and age is a calamitous and stupefying 
event that the Nation will regret until the 
Republic falls. That so dear and important 
an American could be so easily shot is in- 
furiating; that he was assassinated with a 
cheap, foreign-made war surplus gun costing 
$12.78 and which any paranoid can now get, 
cries out that the Nation must come to its 
senses about this wretched traffic in weapons. 

Yet Senator Dopp was no sooner up and 
about in this sensible business than the 
first squirmings from the rifle and revolver 
fraternity became clear. They see in the 
Senator's bill only the sinister cancellation 
of the constitutional right to bear arms. 
This is the kind of thinking that now 
bulwarks the Constitution’s 2d amendment, 
but that must now be adapted to the realities 
of mid-20th-century life. 

Senator Dopp will have tough going, we 
predict, incredible though the resistance may 
seem. Gun lovers and weapons fanciers up 
and down the land will clamor that it’s the 
act of murder that needs attention, not the 
gun laws. In short, if the Senator is going 
to restrict mall-order-gun sales, then he 
must look to other weapons, too—bread 
knives, rocks, and nylon stockings. It would 
be pleasant if the gun lovers took some time 
to cooperate in writing effective controls on 
mail-order sales—perhaps even as much 
time as they are spending on attacks on the 
Dodd bill. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Dec. 14, 
1963] 


REGULATING FIREARMS 

Laws designed to regulate the indiscrimi- 
nate shipment and ownership of dangerous 
weapons must be tightened. 

Local authorities have the right to know 
the real name and address of every person 
who owns a rifle or other firearm. A man 
and the weapon he shoots should be regis- 
tered for the common safety; there is no 
need in the United States today for unknown 
private arsenals. 

There are those who argue that to have & 
shooting iron over the mantlepiece (or one 
hidden in the garage) is the constitutional 
right of every citizen and good for the coun- 
try in time of peril. But they seldom cite the 
full constitutional reason for this “right to 
bear arms,” as propounded by the Founding 
Fathers. The whole of the second amend- 
ment reads: “A well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed.” 

When the Bill of Rights was drawn, it was 
clearly emphasized that the reason for the 
amendment was to assure the security of a 
free State through a militia rather than by 
standing armies alone. The right to bear 
arms is not merely a personal right; and the 
Supreme Court has so interpreted the second 
amendment in this century. When the Na- 
tional Firearms Act of 1934 regulated and 
taxed the transfer of certain types of fire- 
arms (including machineguns), the Su- 
preme Court held that to require registra- 
tion of such arms was not an unconstitu- 
tional usurpation of police power reserved 
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to the States. Carrying a sawed-off shotgun, 
the Court said, does not further in any way 
the preservation of a well-regulated militia. 

Those who argue against registration also 
say that weapons will always find their way 
into the hands of criminals, while the good 
citizen and the legitimate hunter will be 
needlessly harassed, But because criminals 
will break laws does not mean that the laws 
are wrong and should not be on the books. 
There are motorists who drive at 80 miles an 
hour on turnpikes; should we abolish the 
speed laws to accommodate the lawbreakers? 
What legitimate laws for the common safety 
always do require is better law enforcement. 

There can be little doubt that the easy 
availability of dangerous weapons contrib- 
utes to crime in this country. Of course, it 
is the man, not the weapon, that pulls the 
trigger. But, under the second amendment, 
Federal and State authorities can and should 
regulate the indiscriminate sale of the weap- 
on to the man. 

Registration will be a small inconvenience, 
as are most exercises of police power, but it 
may prevent great tragedies. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Dec. 17, 1963] 


Dry Ur THE Source 


Mail-order sale of handguns—guns ca- 
pable of concealment—should be curbed. 

These are the guns which are cheap and 
usually inferior, which are not sought by 
sportsmen and respectable citizens but by 
the lunatic fringe and the criminal element. 

The Senate Commerce Committee is con- 
sidering a bill which would curb this busi- 
ness—a bill introduced by Senator THOMAS 
J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. It is sig- 
nificant that the bill was drafted with the 
assistance of the National Rifle Association. 

Anyone buying a handgun in Cleveland, 
East Cleveland, Parma, and Lakewood first 
must get a police department permit. Else- 
where in this area a permit is not necessary, 
although it should be. Anyone can buy a 
rifle or a shotgun without even giving his 
name or address. 

There is no easy answer to the gun prob- 
lem. The Federal Firearms Act, passed by 
Congress in 1938, attempts to minimize sale 
of any firearms, ammunition, and silencers to 
lawless elements. It contains licensing pro- 
visions, restrictions on shipments in inter- 
state commerce and a ban on the transporta- 
tion of weapons from which the serial 
numbers have been removed. The law is still 
on the books, but has not been widely 
enforced. 


The differences between Donpp’s bill and the 


1938 bill include the following changes: 
Shipment of guns to persons under 18 would 
be prohibited; anyone ordering a gun would 
be required to send a notarized statement 
that the name he sent was the right name, 
the age the right age, the address the correct 
address, and to state whether he had ever 
been convicted of a felony and if he had com- 
plied with all State and local laws. 

It would be mandatory for the seller to 
send a duplicate of the answers to the high- 
est police authority in the purchaser’s home 
area. Before a dealer shipped a gun to a 
purchaser he would be required to send a 
copy of the bill of sale to local police. 

Senate bill 1975 sounds as if it would help 
in a bad situation. 


{From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
Nov. 29, 1963] 


THe MAIL-ORDER MURDER Too. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
has shocked this Nation into realization of 
the too-ready availability of firearms. 

Mr. Kennedy might be alive today were it 
not for the fact that any crackpot or hoodlum 
can purchase the tools of murder by mail. 
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For the deadly imported carbine that fired 
the fatal shots in Dallas was purchased from 
a Chicago mail-order house for $12.95. 

Thus, a catalog, a postage stamp, and a 
money order added up to death—just as they 
have so many times before. 

The tragic death of our late, great Presi- 
dent should arouse Congress to the need to 
curb this traffic in murder through the mails. 
It should give immediate consideration to 
the legislation drafted by Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, and Repre- 
sentative JoHN M. MurPHY, Democrat, of New 
York, which would— 

Require every purchaser of a mail-order 
weapon to supply a sworn affidavit that he 
has no criminal record and is a reputabl) 
person; and 

Bar the sale of lethal weapons to persons 
under 18. 

We also believe that rifles and shotguns 
should be licensed just as pistols are. 

We are well aware that such licensing has 
been opposed by hunters and gun enthusiasts 
who argue that this would abridge the con- 
stitutional right of the people to bear arms. 

The right of the people to bear arms is a 
relic of a frontier society when constituted 
authority was spread thin and every man had 
to be his own protector. 

Surely, any sportsman knows that a gun 
is a dangerous weapon in the wrong hands. 
Why should legitimate gun club members 
and hunters object to obtaining gun licenses 
any more than they object to the need for 
hunting licenses? 

We think that the great majority of the 
people of the United States feel strongly 
that the time has come to restrict the sale of 
firearms—of all sizes and shapes—to adults 
whose character is vouched for by the local 
authorities. 

The Federal Government can control the 
distribution through the mails. The States 
themselves must pass their own form of leg- 
islation governing possession and local sale. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain 
News, Nov. 80, 1963] 


Tue TRAFFIC IN GUNS 


The least that should be done by Congress, 
concerning the sale of firearms is to pass the 
bill just tightened up by Senator THOMAS 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
with a $12.78 mail-order riſle is a terrible 
reminder of careless neglect in this field. 

Under present regulations it is amazingly 
true that a child, a narcotics addict, a known 
criminal with as little as $5 can buy a gun. 

The easy accessibility of firearms, says 
J. Edgar Hoover, contributes significantly to 
the crime problem. Firearms were used in 
3,910 homicides last year. Only seven States 
require permits to buy guns. Only 21 license 
dealers. The State of Texas has no firearms 
regulations at all. 

Colorado’s restrictions pertain only to con- 
cealing lethal weapons. This newspaper for 
many years has urged stiff gun controls. Dr. 
E. U. Condon, University of Colorado physi- 
cist, joined the ranks of citizens asking for 
sterner gun controls, 

Even under Senator Dopp's proposal, fire- 
arms still could be bought without severe 
restrictions. Any legislation must be drafted 
with the second amendment to the Consti- 
tution in mind—article 2 of the Bill of 
Rights which provides: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

Memory of the self-armed Minuteman at 
Lexington and Concord may have prompted 
this amendment, but security requirements 
have changed radically and repeal of this 
amendment should be considered. 

Meanwhile Dopp would require, for the pur- 
chase of a gun, an affidavit stating age, 
name, address, and criminal record, if any. 
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It would have to be certified by the highest 
local law enforcement authority in the pur- 
chaser’s home community. 

Persons requiring guns for sport would not 
be seriously inconvenienced by this regula- 
tion. Both sportsmen and manufacturers 
have approved most of the bill. 

We feel certain, along with Dopp, “that the 
responsible, law-abiding sportsmen and gun 
owners * * * will be willing to tolerate what 
I feel is only a slight inconvenience at the 
worst * * * what more do we need than the 
death of a beloved President to arouse us to 
place some regulation on this traffic in guns 
used for crime?” 


From the New Orleans (La.) States & Item, 
Noy. 29, 1963] 


Weapons Easy To GET 


Three months ago Senator THOMAS J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, introduced 
a bill in Congress seeking to curb indiscrim- 
inate, mail-order distribution of lethal 
weapons. 

This legislation, thus far ignored by the 
Nation's lawmakers, would have prohibited 
interstate shipment of guns to persons with 
criminal records or those who can’t, by sworn 
affidavit, establish that their past experiences 
are free of suspicious circumstances, 

At the same time this newspaper urged 
the Nation's lawmakers to give their atten- 
tion to Senator Dopp’s proposal. 

Prompt passage of this legislation would 
not. of course, have prevented Lee Harvey 
Oswald from acquiring the high-powered 
weapon said to have killed President Ken- 
nedy. For Oswald had already received de- 
livery on the rifle long before the measure 
was proposed. 

But one can hardly disagree with Senator 
Dopp’s intimation that ready availability of 
lethal weapons ought to have been restricted 
long ago. 

Going back to 1955, the Senator has noted 
that between that year and 1960, when the 
juvenile population increased by 25 percent, 
the number of youngsters arrested for carry- 
ing guns increased 50 percent. 

How many persons—juveniles then, but 
currently young adults, as was Oswald—are 
now armed with weapons whose acquisition 
posed no particular problem? 

The number could be considerable, since 
the owner of the Chicago sporting goods firm 
from which the alleged assassin bought his 
rifle says that hundreds of such companies 
are in existence across the Nation. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer, 
Nov. 30, 1963] 


MURDER 


The assassination of President Kennedy has 
shocked this Nation into realization of the 
too-ready availability of firearms. 

Mr. Kennedy might be alive today were it 
not for the fact that any crackpot or hoodlum 
can purchase the tools of murder by mail. 

The imported carbine that fired the shots 
in Dallas was purchased from a Chicago mail- 
order house for $12.95. 

A catalog, a postage stamp, and a money 
order added up to the death of a President. 

Congress should curb traffic in murder 
through the mails. It should give immediate 
consideration to legislation drafted by Sen- 
ator THOMAS J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecti- 
cut, and Representative JoHn M. MURPHY, 
Democrat, of New York, which would re- 
quire every purchaser of a mail-order weapon 
to supply a sworn affidavit that he has no 
criminal record and is a reputable person. 

We also believe that rifles and shotguns 
should be licensed just as are pistols. 

The right of the people to bear arms is a 
relic of a frontier society when constituted 
authority was spread thin and every man had 
to be his own protector. 

The Federal Government can control the 
distribution through the mails. States them- 
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selves must pass their own form of legislation 
governing possession and local sale. 


From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, 
Nov. 29, 1963] 


MURDER BY MAIL ORDER 


How many rifles and shotguns, pistols, and 
revolvers are there in the United States? 

The number couldn't be counted because 
many people do not list weapons on their 
personal property tax returns, the records of 
import weapons is incomplete, and there are 
guns of antique value which still fire. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
with a $12 rifle equipped with a $4 scope 
bought through the mail puts new emphasis 
on a measure proposed to Congress and the 
Senate Commerce Committee is looking at 
it, perhaps with a new view. 

Crime is easier when mail-order guns are 
available to anyone who bothers to clip the 
coupon and send the money to so many 
stores in the United States. The advertise- 
ments run in magazines of several descrip- 
tions, including the bona fide sportsmen’s 
periodicals. 

The Senate committee has taken no ac- 
tion on the proposed legislation which 
would crack down on murder by mail order. 
This was the phrase used when Senator 
Tuomas Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, of- 
fered the bill. 

If passed and enforced, this measure might 
keep mail-order guns out of the hands of 
trigger-happy juveniles, mental defectives, 
known criminals, and others who up to now 
have used this type of purchase as a means 
of obtaining firearms. 

The Dodd bill would not be a complete 
solution for the firearms problem, It would 
help by requiring all purchasers of mail- 
order guns to furnish a sworn affidavit as to 
age and criminal record, if any. It would 
also require firearms dealers and manufac- 
turers to notify express companies in writing 
when these guns were being shipped in inter- 
state commerce. 

Control of firearms meets opposition from 
some sportsmen. These are sportsmen who 
hope to hunt birds and big game, sportsmen 
who hope to teach their children how to 
hunt, where and what to shoot. These are 
sportsmen who know how to care for weap- 
ons, the dangers and the joy of hunting. 

How tough regulations may become is a 
question this Nation should face now. The 
sportsmen should be more interested than 
the criminals or the fanatics who can buy 
a gun out of a catalogue or magazine for a 
price which barely equals the cost of licenses 
to shoot in South Dakota. 

The Dodd bill does not call for gun regis- 
tration or fingerprinting of purchasers. 

It has been called minimum, but realistic 
legislation, the only kind which stands a 
chance of passing. The bill does not in- 
fringe on the right of law-abiding citizens 
to possess firearms for defense or for sport. 
The National Rifle Association and other 
sports groups plus law enforcement authori- 
ties favor the measure. 

Shooting people should never be con- 
doned; sale and possession of weapons de- 
serves some control. 

{From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, 
Dec. 3, 1963] 
FIREARMS SALES STIR THE SENATE 
(Editorial in the Detroit Free Press) 

The Senate Commerce Committee has 
abruptly come to life on the subject of 
Senator THomas J. Dopp's bill designed to 
regulate the mail-order sale of firearms. In- 
cidentally, it could well be extended to cover 
firearm sales over the counter. 

Until President Kennedy was assassinated 
with a mail-order weapon, Dodd's bill ap- 
peared to have a poor chance. Nor can the 
Senators be too much blamed for having been 
lukewarm toward it. 
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Anyone who has ever suggested that it 
might be desirable to control gun sales 
knows what happens. He is assailed, often 
venomously, by a voluble and seemingly fairly 
large part of the public which believes a 
deadly weapon should be as readily available 
as an egg beater. 

The attacks range from attenuated con- 
stitutional arguments to charges of Commu- 
nist sympathies. 

An oddity here is that the same individual 
who thinks there should be much stricter 
laws on who can drive an automobile will 
often be the same one who contends that 
anybody—lunatic, criminal or irresponsible— 
should have no obstructions put in his way 
when it comes to owning a gun. 

For our part, the man slain by a bereft 
or incompetent gun handler is just as dead 
as the one killed by an irresponsible driver. 

So, despite the so predictable assault by 
the freedom-to-shoot faction, we're backing 
Senator Dopp’s bill, and a much stiffer one if 
somebody will write it. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent- 
Press-Telegram, Nov. 25, 1963] 


Too Easy To Buy GUN 


Lee H. Oswald, the dead suspected assassin 
of the late President John Kennedy, obtained 
by mail order for $12.78 the gun believed to 
have been used in that shocking murder. 

In view of the ease with which the weapon 
was obtained by Oswald and the use to which 
it was put, we think it appropriate to repeat 
an editorial which ran on this page less than 
1 month ago: 

“During a 2-year investigation, a U.S. Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
has collected a large assortment of firearms 
used by juveniles to hold up banks, slay 
policemen, and commit other crimes. 

“The guns, of every kind and description, 
have one common fact in their history: They 
were obtained by their juvenile owners by 
mail order with the greatest of ease. 

“The subcommittee discovered that a 
youngster can buy a gun simply by filling 
out an order blank stating that he has never 
been convicted of a crime, and declaring that 
he is over 21. No verification is required. 

“He sends his money and sits back to wait 
for delivery of his double-action revolver or 
his submachine gun. 

“James V. Bennett, Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, states that three police- 
men are shot to death each month by per- 
sons they are trying to arrest. Often the 
person on the trigger end of the gun is one 
who has not even begun shaving. 

“Society keeps wringing its hands and 
saying, What can we do about juvenile 
crimes of violence?’ 

“One thing society can do is make it more 
difficult for kids to get the weapons with 
which to do violence. The Constitution 
gives Americans the right to bear arms. 
We seriously doubt whether our Founding 
Fathers meant to condone the sale of dan- 
gerous firearms to youngsters scarcely out 
of diapers.” 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Nov. 
26, 1963] 
Tue RIGHT To KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 

One of the many grim sidelights of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination was the ease 
with which the murder weapon was pur- 
chased from an out-of-State firm. 

Perhaps his tragic death will stir Congress 
to take long overdue steps to control the 
wide-open interstate traffic in lethal weap- 
ons—and cause State and local officials to 
reexamine their firearm regulations. 

Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, describes the exploitation of lax 
Federal firearms laws as mail-order murder. 
His bill to start an-overhaul of this shame- 
ful situation is before a Senate committee. 

As a beginning Senator Dopp seeks to re- 
quire that buyers of weapons from mail-or- 
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der houses submit a sworn affidavit of their 
age and criminal record. Dealers would be 
obliged to notify common carriers of the in- 
terstate shipment of guns. 

It is a beginning and not much more, for 
the bill still places the emphasis upon volun- 
tary compliance with rules that call for ac- 
tive enforcement. Tougher laws are needed 
for the screening of mail-order dealers (such 
as are usually applied to local gunsellers) 
and for the furnishing of a notice of sale 
to local police departments. 

The main target of stronger laws is the 
handgun. But as Friday’s tragedy proved, 
the rifle is no less deadly. Serious study 
should be given to effective registration of 
rifles at the time of purchase—whether by 
mail order or over the counter. A permit 
such as required for the possession of a pistol 
would not be necessary, but law-enforcement 
officers should surely have some means of 
checking ownership. 

The purpose of these measures is not to de- 
prive sportsmen or others of the lawful pos- 
session of guns but simply to make certain 
that those who abuse the constitutional 
right “to keep and bear arms” can be quickly 
identified, 


From the Buffalo (N. T.) News, Nov. 26, 
1963] 


ANTIWEAPON WEAPONS 


The rifle used to assassinate President 
Kennedy was purchased by mall order from 
a Chicago dealer, Any reader of many ad- 
vertisements in cheap magazines—teenage 
hoodlum, narcotics addict or mentally 1 
can get possession of just such a deadly 
weapon in this anonymous fashion. 

The Senate Commerce Committee has be- 
fore it an amendment to the Federal Fire- 
arms Act that would curb the sale of guns, 
including the sort of weapon used in Dallas 
to murder the President. 

A New York State legislative committee 
took action toward major changes in the 
State’s laws governing the possession and 
use of firearms within hours after the death 
of the President. Rifles and shotguns do 
not now require licenses; pistols and auto- 
matics do. 

Both Federal and State moves toward 
closer control of civilian possession and use 
of guns are long overdue. 

The Federal measure would require all 
purchasers of mail-order guns to furnish a 
sworn affidavit as to age and criminal record, 
if any, and would also require firearms deal- 
ers and manufacturers to notify express 
companies in writing whenever such guns 
are shipped in interstate commerce. It is 
not a tough bill but is a realistic one. 

The State law, as proposed, would require 
licenses for all civilians who purchase rifles 
and shotguns and would make the carrying 
of all loaded guns a felony. As it stands, 
the carrying of a concealed weapon is a fel- 
ony while carrying a loaded rifle is only a 
misdemeanor. 

Police experts—from the FBI on down to 
the State level—agree that existing laws are 
wholly inadequate to combat what Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
who introduced the Federal bill, called mur- 
der by mail order. We have had it brought 
home in monstrous manner that Federal 
and State action is needed, 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Nov. 26, 1963] 
MAKE IT TOUGHER 


Lee Oswald was a nut with a record of 
mental and emotional instability and of dis- 
loyalty to his country. Yet, he owned two 
weapons, the rifle he used to kill President 
Kennedy and the pistol he used to kill a 
Dallas policeman. The question is asked: 
How come he had all that firepower? 

It’s a reasonable question. The fact is 
that just about anybody who really wants a 
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weapon can get it. This is demonstrated re- 
peatedly in New York City, where it is 
against the law to own a gun. This means 
that only crooks have them. 

In most communities, however, there is 
some control over who owns weapons. The 
Constitution says there shall be no infringe- 
ment on the right to own a gun. But there 
can be some controls. 

These controls, however, are meaningless 
if a person buys a gun by mail. Anybody can 
do that. He signs a thing saying he is 21, 
not a felon, not crazy, and pretty soon his 
gun comes by express. He doesn’t need to 
use his correct name or address, nor does he 
need to tell the truth about his age or 
criminal record. 

The death of the President, from a bullet 
fired through a rifle bought by mail for 
$12.78, renews the Nation's interest in a bill 
introduced last summer by Senator THomas 
Dopp. That bill would require notarized 
statements of the customer's age, criminal 
record, name, and address. 

The Dodd proposal does not go as far as 
some would urge. It would not outlaw 
the mail-order traffic in weapons. But it 
would plug some loopholes. Now especially, 
it should pass. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) News, 
Dec. 2, 1963] 
FIREARMS AND THE Law 


Americans have always been sensitive about 
the right to keep firearms in their homes. 
Yet this same freedom, reaching back to the 
frontier roots of our society, also allows 
maniacs to possess weapons. 

Of the 7,261 murders reported last year by 
the FBI, more than 50 percent of the vic- 
tims were killed with guns and pistols. 
Every American President who has been as- 
sassinated fell by the gun. 

Anyone old enough to write his name can 
buy a pistol or rifle in department stores, 
gun shops or from mail-order houses. The 
Chicago sporting goods firm from which the 
weapon that killed President Kennedy prob- 
ably came, said that hundreds of companies 
were in the same business. And the only ap- 
plicable enforceable regulation in postal 
transfer is that the rifle cannot be loaded 
in transit. 

The proverbial aftermath of a great tragedy 
is repression, but repression in some in- 
stances is urgently needed. In the Senate 
now awaits a bill that would control mail- 
order sales of pistols; in the House is a bill 
introduced in 1961 that requires the filing of 
a registration statement with respect to the 
possession of a pistol by any private person. 
This leglislation would help, but regulation 
should also be extended to rifles. 

An attempt to regulate all firearms would 
be practically impossible. For the same rea- 
son that President Kennedy was murdered 
in Dallas, many Americans feel that they 
need firearms in their homes to protect their 
families—and this is understandable. But 
the lunatic is still with us in various shapes 
and forms, and he must be dealt with. Some- 
how, rifles and pistols will have to come 
under regulation, because this is the only 
way it can be done. 

Gun enthusiasts, understandably, may 
argue that the presence of firearms in the 
home is a constitutional right but there is 
nothing in the Constitution which would 
forbid the reasonable regulation of lethal 
Weapons. And, certainly, no gun enthusiast 
could resent registration if it helped pre- 
vent the kind of thing that happened in 
Dallas on November 22—and has happened so 
many times before in our land. 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
Dec. 1, 1963] 


MAIL-ORDER GUNS 


A New York State legislative committee was 
meeting to review that State's regulations 
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concerning the ownership and use of fire- 
arms at the time President Kennedy was 
assassinated. The murder has brought a new 
effort for such review in many States. 

In Wisconsin it is illegal for a minor to 
possess a pistol unless he is being super- 
vised by an adult during target practice. It 
is also illegal for an adult to provide a minor 
with a pistol except for such supervised use. 
Machineguns must be registered. There are 
statutes concerning punishment for reckless 
use of dangerous weapons, use while intoxi- 
cated or carrying a concealed weapon. 

But we have no regulation about posses- 
sion of rifies or shotguns. Nor is there any 
law governing registration or ownership or 
qualifications for such ownership or use. 

Dallas County requires that the retailer 
register the sale of any gun but there is no 
law governing proof concerning the buyer 
identity. Texas law requires an affidavit of 
moral character signed by a responsible ofi- 
cial but the law is widely ignored. And in 
almost every State in the Union, anyone can 
order the most deadly of weapons through 
the mail for relatively small sums. The rifle 
that killed the President was such a weapon 
and cost less than $13. 

Senator THomas Dopp has been among the 
officials who is concerned with the problem 
on a national level. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of keeping weapons out of the hands of 
the depraved or the insane. Every hunting 
season hundreds are killed or seriously 
wounded by the careless handling of high- 
powered guns. Almost everyone has had 
unfortunate experiences with ineptly or cas- 
ually wielded weapons especially among the 
young. 

The right to own and possess weapons is 
traditional in the United States. The second 
amendment to the Constitution in the Bill 
of Rights specifically states that the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. As Texas authorities have 
explained after the indignation in Dallas, 
the right to carry a gun is somehow equated 
with being an American. 

But there is no good reason why that 
right does not have to be earned. While the 
difficulties of licensing the ownership of all 

are tremendous there are other steps 
which States might take to make the own- 
ers of firearms more responsible. It is prob- 
ably not an infringement of the right to bear 
arms to limit ownership to adult persons 
or to require the sale of weapons to be 
registered. 


[From Boston (Mass.) Record American 
(Sunday Advertiser), Dec. 1, 1963] 


MURDER BY MAIL 


The assassination of President Kennedy 
has shocked this Nation into realization of 
the too-ready availability of firearms. 

Mr. Kennedy might be alive today were it 
not for the fact that any crackpot or hood- 
lum can purchase the tools of murder by 
mall. 

For the deadly imported carbine which 
fired the fatal shots in Dallas was purchased 
from a Chicago mail-order house for $12.95. 

Thus, a catalog, a postage stamp, and a 
money order added up to death—just as they 
have so many times before. 

The tragic death of our late, great Presi- 
dent should arouse Congress to the need to 
curb this traffic in murder through the mails. 
It should give immediate consideration to the 
legislation drafted by Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, and Repre- 
sentative JOHN M. MurpHy, Democrat, of 
New York which would 

Require every purchaser of a mail-order 
weapon to supply a sworn affidavit that he 
has no criminal record and is a reputable 
person; and bar the sale of lethal weapons 
to persons under 18. 
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We also believe that rifles and shotguns 
should be licensed just as pistols are. We are 
well aware that such licensing has been 
opposed by hunters and gun enthusiasts who 
argue that this would abridge the constitu- 
tional right of the people to bear arms. 

The right of the people to bear arms is a 
relic of frontier society when constituted 
authority was spread thin and every man had 
to be his own protector. 

We think that the great majority of the 
people of the United States feel strongly that 
the time has come to restrict the sale of 
firearms—of all sizes and shapes—to adults 
whose character is not vouched for by the 
local authorities. 

Only 3 weeks ago, on November 10, the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser urged all respon- 
sible citizens to support vigorously legisla- 
tion to tighten the loose controls which gov- 
ern the sale and shipment of firearms. That 
editorial ended with the warning: 

“Unless we insist on adequate curbs upon 
the now virtually unrestricted mail-order 
traffic and over-the-counter-no-permit sale 
of guns, we are playing Russian roulette with 
our way of life.” 

How tragically prophetic those words 
proved to be. 

A letter from a reader, appearing in the 
Mailbag on this page, proposes that sale of 
firearms be permitted only through State- 
operated agencies. This suggestion, which 
is not without merit, commends itself to 
serious consideration by legislators of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, where no per- 
mit now is required to purchase guns and 
where buyers frequently use aliases. 

The Federal Government can control the 
distribution of firearms through the mails. 
The States themselves must pass their own 
form of legislation governing possession and 
local sale. 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, Dec. 1, 
1963] 


Easy TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS 


The least that should be done by Congress, 
concerning the sale of firearms, is to pass the 
bill just tightened up by Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, of Connecticut. 

The assassination of President Kennedy, 
with a $12.78 mail-order rifle, is a terrible re- 
minder of careless neglect in this field. 

Under present regulations it is amazingly 
true that a child, a narcotics addict, a known 
criminal with as little as $5 can buy a gun. 

The easy accessibility of firearms, says J. 
Edgar Hoover, contributes significantly to the 
crime problem. Firearms were used in 3,910 
homicides last year. Only seven States re- 
quire permits to buy guns. Only 21 license 
dealers. The State of Texas has no firearms 
regulations at all. 

Even under Senator Dopp’s proposal fire- 
arms still could be bought without severe re- 
strictions. Any legislation must be drafted 
with the second amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in mind—article 2 of the Bill of Rights 
which provides: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

Memory of the self-armed minutemen at 
Lexington and Concord may have preempted 
this amendment, but security requirements 
have changed radically and repeal of this 
amendment should be considered. 

Meanwhile Senator Dopp would require, for 
the purchase of a gun, an affidavit stating 
age, name, address, and criminal record, if 
any. It would have to be certified by the 
highest local law-enforcement authority in 
the purchaser’s community. 

Persons requiring guns for sport would not 
be seriously inconvenienced by this regula- 
tion. Both sportsmen and manufacturers 
have approved most of the bill. 
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We feel certain, along with Senator Dopp, 


that the responsible, law-abiding sportsmen 
and gun owners * * will be willing to 
tolerate what I feel is only a slight incon- 
venience at the worst. What more do we 
need than the death of a beloved President 
to arouse us to place some regulation on this 
traffic in guns used for crime? 


[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, 
Nov. 30, 1963] 
Dopp Gun Br 

One aftermath of President Kennedy’s as- 
sassination probably will be quick Senate 
consideration of the Dodd bill to curb mail- 
order sale of guns. 

Lee Harvey Oswald, accused slayer of the 
President, bought a $16 Italian-made rifie 
from a Chicago mail-order house, using a 
false name and address. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, 
sponsor of the control measure, asked, “What 
more do we need than the death of a beloved 
President to arouse us to place some regula- 
tions on the traffic in guns used for crime?” 

The measure would require that gun buy- 
ers submit a sworn statement that they are 
over 18 years old and eligible, under local 
laws, to receive the weapon they propose to 
buy. 
The chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, of 
Washington, polled his committee this week 
and said a majority favor the legislation, 

Sportsmen naturally are apprehensive of 
any controls on guns that would 18 
their purchases. We don't blame them, 
agree that the Bill of Rights guarantees all 
citizens the right to bear arms. 

But the mail-order sales have gotten out 
of hand and some form of restriction is ob- 
viously needed—and soon. 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
Nov, 30, 1963] 
THE RIGHT To KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 
(From the Los Angeles Times) 

One of the many grim sidelights of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination was the ease 
with which the murder weapon was pur- 
chased from an out-of-State firm, 

Perhaps his tragic death will stir Congress 
to take long overdue steps to control the 
wide-open interstate traffic in lethal weap- 
ons—and cause State and local officials to re- 
examine their firearm regulations. 

Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, describes the exploitation of lax 
Federal firearms laws as mail-order murder. 
His bill to start an overhaul of this shame- 
ful situation is before a Senate committee. 

As a beginning, Senator Dopp seeks to re- 
quire the buyers of weapons from mail-order 
houses submit a sworn affidavit of their age 
and criminal record. Dealers would be ob- 
liged to notify common carriers of the inter- 
state shipment of guns. 

It is a beginning and not much more, for 
the bill still places the emphasis upon vol- 
untary compliance with rules that call for 
active enforcement. Tougher laws are need- 
ed for the screening of mail-order dealers 
(such as are usually applied to local gun- 
sellers) and for the furnishing of a notice 
of sale to local police departments. 

The main target of stronger laws is the 
handgun. But as Friday's tragedy proved, 
the rifle is no less deadly. Serious study 
should be given to effective registration of 
rifles at the time of purchase—whether by 
mail order or over the counter. A permit 
such as required for the possession of a pis- 
tol would not be necessary, but law-enforce- 
ment officers should surely have some means 
of checking ownership. 

The purpose of these measures is not to 
deprive sportsmen or others of the lawful 
possession of guns but simply to make cer- 
tain that those who abuse the constitutional 
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right to keep and bear arms can be quickly 
identified. i 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, Dec. 5, 1963] 


RICHT To BEAR ARMS 


The right of the citizen to bear arms was 
one of the “freedoms” written into the U.S. 
Constitution in the earliest days of the Na- 
tion. And in pioneer times, a man’s house 
was not only his castle, but, on the wild 
frontier, a fortress as well, to be defended 
by the flintlock at the door. Possession of 
guns, then, was essential; they were tools 
needed for the sustenance of life itself. 

Americans never have been a people to bow 
to prohibitions. 

When misuse of intoxicating liquors in the 
early years of this century led to the amend- 
ing of the Federal Constitution outlawing 
the manufacture, sale, and use of beverage 
alcohol, and this noble experiment failed, 
there arose urgent demand for repeal, but 
with wise restrictive licensing and sales pro- 
visions set up in the sovereign States. 

As public responsibilities underlie the use 
of alcohol, so too the constitutional right of 
the citizens to bear arms cry out for sensible 
restrictions. 

Rifles, shotguns, revolvers, in all the re- 
finements of modern improvements, are not 
only cherished by collectors and desired by 

en—from whose safekeeping they 
sometimes fall into the hands of children 
or psychotics to cause tragic accidents—but 
they have become evil tools in the arsenal 
of the underworld. 

Presently Connecticut’s Senator Dopp is 
seeing renewed push behind the measure 
he introduced last summer, a bill that pro- 
poses to put some needful brakes upon the 
purchase and possession of firearms. In 
some quarters it is felt his proposals do not 
go far enough, in others, too far. It is a 
problem, however, which in the face of re- 
cent events, stands in sore need of solu- 
tion. 

[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 
Dec. 5, 1963] 


CONTROL OF ARMS 


Opposition to control of firearms is based 
largely on the brief sentence that comprises 
the second amendment to the Constitution: 
“A well regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. Circumstances have changed so 
much since the late 18th century, when this 
was written, that it is only the flimsiest basis 
for argument against registering flrearms and 
restricting their sale. 

The question has been a subject of concern 
in Congress during the past several months, 
brought up by Senator THomas Dopp’s bill 
that would regulate the sale of firearms by 
mail and otherwise. Now it has been 
brought to a head by the Kennedy assassina- 
tion, and it appears that action may be taken 
in the near future. Several measures are 
under consideration in Congress. 

Congressional action alone may not suffice. 
At present, State and Federal law on the 
subject lack uniformity. It would seem 
sensible for Federal and State authorities 
to develop a system of interlocking laws to 
regulate shipment and sale of all firearms. 
This could be done within the framework of 
the second amendment. 

It cannot be assumed that even the 
strictest regulation would absolutely rule out 
the possibility of assassination. There can 
never be any guarantee that a man of appar- 
ently good character who buys a deer rifle 
will not turn it to criminal use. But firmer 
controls would greatly cut down on the num- 
ber of weapons in the hands of juveniles and 
criminals of record. It would reduce, though 
not eliminate, the chance of another such 
terrible event as that at Dallas. These are 
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reasons enough for wholehearted support of 
firearms regulation by law. 


[From the Easton (Pa.) Express, 
Dec. 7, 1963] 


More STRINGENT Gun Laws ARE DEMANDED 
(An editorial in the Washington Post) 


Men have perfected many devices for kill- 
ing their fellow creatures; but none has 
proved so deadly as a gun. Of the 7,261 
murders reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation last year, more than half of 
the victims were killed with guns. Of the 
four Presidents of the United States who 
have been assassinated, all died by shooting. 

Yet guns are readily available to every 
demented being who may take it into his 
head to snuff out the life of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the American people. Guns can be 
purchased for a few dollars, brought into the 
country at will from abroad, or even, as in 
the case of Lee Oswald's high-powered rifle, 
ordered by mail. Guns are readily available 
also, it seems, to any thug who chooses to 
thwart the orderly processes of American 
justice and snuff out the life of an accused 
without trial or even so much as a judicial 
hearing. 

What lunacy is it, what bemusement with 
a frontier past long vanished, that leads the 
people of this land to allow firearms to be 
sold and possessed in the United States 
almost entirely uncontrolled? It is esti- 
mated, although no one really knows, that 
there are more than 50 million guns in the 
United States today. According to a Gallup 
poll, at least half of all American house- 
holders own guns; in the South there are 
firearms in two out of three homes. And 
apart from the crimes they abet, there is 
no way to measure the mischief they fo- 
ment—the deaths and injuries resulting 
from careless handling of guns by their law- 
ful owners, from accidents occurring when 
firearms are left within reach of children, 
from suicides, from the actions of normally 
law-abiding persons who find a gun at hand 
in a moment of anger or intoxication. 

Guns are weapons. They are designed for 
the killing or maiming of living creatures. 
Some types of rifles and shotguns are called 
“sporting weapons” by those whose idea of 
sport it is to kill or maim birds or the wild 
creatures of the country’s steadily diminish- 
ing forest, They are, nonetheless, mortally 
dangerous to human beings. And pistols 
of every kind have no other function than to 
injure or destroy human life. 

In England, and in most civilized coun- 
tries, no one may purchase or possess any 
firearm unless he has been issued a police 
certificate specifying the purpose for which 
the weapon is wanted; and certificates are 
issued only to persons of supposedly sound 
mind and good repute. This is the begin- 
ning of rationality in regard to firearms. 
There is nothing whatever in the language 
of the second amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which forbids such a sensible safeguard- 
ing of the public welfare. 

Senator Dopp's bill to control mail-order 
sales of handguns would be a useful step 
in the right direction, Representative 
Anruso’s bill, introduced in 1961, to require 
the filing of a registration statement with 
respect to the possession of a pistol by any 
private person would go a desirable step 
further. But the country ought to recognize 
from the tragic events of the past week that 
regulation of greater stringency is impera- 
tively needed. We believe that it should in- 
clude a drastic reduction in the present pro- 
liferation of firearms, the strict establish- 
ment of responsibility for reporting sales or 
transfers of these deadly weapons and a rec- 
ognition in law that the owner of a gun may 
be held liable for any injury which it may 
inflict. 

It is high time to put an end to the mer- 
chandising of murder and assassination. 
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BOXCAR PROBLEMS AND THE IN- 
CENTIVE PER DIEM BILL, S. 1063 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, re- 
cently a stimulating article appeared in 
the December 28 issue of Business Week 
concerning the per diem rate paid by 
one railroad to another for the use of 
the owning railroad’s boxcar. I recom- 
mend this article to other Members for 
the information it contains. 

In the Midwest, and particularly in 
my State of Nebraska, we have been 
plagued by continuing shortages of cars 
to move our agricultural products. Dur- 
ing 1963, our need for boxcars was so 
acute that on two occasions the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
able leadership of then Chairman Lau- 
rence K. Walrath adopted several car 
service orders which were helpful in 
alleviating the problem, although such 
orders result in only temporary increases 
in the number of cars made available 
to our shippers. Their needs continued 
high and at one time Nebraska had the 
most acute shortage of cars in the Na- 
tion to move grain. 

Commencing January 1, 1964, through 
the Association of American Railroads, 
the industry has adopted a sliding scale 
of per diem charges. While it is hoped 
that the adjustment in the rates will be 
helpful to the railroads, I for one do 
not see this as a complete solution of 
the boxcar problem. It has long been 
my opinion that the most constructive 
step which can be taken to ease this 
problem would be for the Congress to 
adopt legislation such as the incentive 
per diem bill, S. 1063. 

Under terms of the bill, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be given 
the authority to fix car rental charges 
at a level which would encourage the 
ownership of and maintenance of a na- 
tional car fleet which would be sufficient 
to meet business, commerce, and defense 
needs. 

Some means must be found to make 
car ownership more attractive. Per 
diem charges must not be so low that 
railroads find it remains more profitable 
to pay the rental charge and use another 
railroad’s cars than to buy cars for their 
own needs. 

This legislation has the support of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
is needed by them. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is presently under- 
taking a study of this entire subject. I 
believe that prompt enactment of S. 
1063 will give the Commission adequate 
criteria which they can utilize and 
which will be most helpful to them in 
seeking a permanent solution to this 
continuing problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE Is MONEY IN FREIGHT AGAIN—A SURGE 
OF ORDERS FOR New Cars, MANY or THEM 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED To SUIT THE CUSTOMER, 
SHOWS RaILRoaDs’ OPTIMISM OVER FREIGHT 
VOLUME AND New RENTAL SCHEDULE 
Railroads, long the soot-blackened Cin- 

derellas of the transportation industry, may 

make a comeback in their freight opera- 

tions in 1964. 
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“I am more enthusiastic about the future 
of the railroads now than at any time since 
I came to work in 1931,” says George L. 
Green, vice president of Pullman-Standard 
division, car-manufacturing wing of Pull- 
man, Inc. “Since the Railway Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago last October, there has 
been a contagious new feeling throughout 
the industry that better times are ahead.” 


TURNING A CORNER 


The present tide of optimism is buoyed by 
a marked improvement in earnings. Total 
estimated net income of $650 million for 
1963 is more than 70 percent above net in- 
come for 1961. 

According to the Association of American 
Railroads, some of this increase is derived 
from tax credits yielded by the new deprecia- 
tion guidelines. But freight business has 
also shown a healthy 10-percent increase 
over the last 2 years, to an estimated 622 
billion ton-miles total for 1963. 


MORE CARS ON ORDER 


Much of this increased profit is going into 
dramatically stepped-up orders for railroad 
rolling stock. Henry A. Correa, vice presi- 
dent of ACF Industries, Inc., a leading 
freight car manufacturer, predicts industry- 
wide car deliveries of more than 43,000 for 
1963 and about 53,000 for 1964. This com- 
pares with total orders of 30,700 for 1961. 
These predictions are echoed by other freight 
car manufacturers. 

The sudden upsurge of freight car orders 
is already getting an additional boost from 
a new rental rate schedule due to be intro- 
duced by the industry on January 1. This 
rate is crucial to railroads, which employ 
one another’s rolling stock almost inter- 
changeably. 

SLIDING SCALE 

Up to now, a fixed daily rate of $2.88 per 
car has been charged, regardless of whether 
the car was a completely depreciated 30- 
year-old boxcar or a brandnew refrigerator 
car worth $15,000. As of January 1, a multi- 
level rate will be introduced, ranging from 
$2.16 per day for cars worth less than $1,000 
to $7.74 for cars worth $20,000 or more. 

“The effect of the single rate was to dis- 
courage railroads from purchasing and own- 
ing the more expensive—and more special- 
ized—equipment,” says Walter A. Renz, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American Rail- 
way Car Institute. “Hence, despite increas- 
ing competition, they frequently could not 
cater to specialized demands of customers.” 

The new rental schedule promises to stim- 
ulate construction of more specialized 
freight cars. “About 90 percent of our 
orders are expected to be in specialized cars,” 
says ACF’s Correa. “Orders are particularly 
strong in hoppers, center-flow cover hoppers, 
and tank cars—also in bigger, more special- 
ized boxcars.” 

FUTURE DEMAND 

Such a renaissance in car building is long 
overdue. The average boxcar today has 
passed its 18th birthday. Approximately 20 
percent of the Nation’s 1,650,000 cars are 
more than 30 years old. 

Many industry observers feel that the de- 
mand for new freight cars is likely to remain 
high for several years, as railroads’ market- 
ing departments get a bigger say in opera- 
tions. 

“In the past, operating departments just 
gave a customer what they felt he needed,” 
Says a top executive of a major railroad. 
“Now our marketing department researches 
our customers’ needs, then puts the whip on 
the operating department to come through. 
Inevitably, under this setup, customers’ re- 
quirements are going to become increas- 
ingly specialized.” 

SQUARING ACCOUNTS 


The surge in orders for specialized modern 
cars, combined with the new sliding scale for 
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car rental charges, may also end the long 
boxcar war between western and eastern 
railroads. 

For years, major eastern roads such as the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania have 
unloaded more cars than they have loaded. 
They tended to accumulate freight cars 
owned by railroads that originated the ship- 
ments. 

Simply by paying the relatively low daily 
rental of $2.88 per car, they could use these 
cars profitably in their own operations (last 
year the New York Central paid out some 
$14-million in excess per diem rentals). 
Meanwhile, the western roads that owned 
the cars were screaming of a shortage of cars 
to handle their own business, particularly 
during the wheat harvest. 

DEFICIT IN CARS 

“Time and again we've had to build quan- 
tities of the modern, larger cars to take care 
of this demand,” says Eldon Martin, vice 
president of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad and outspoken critic of the single 
per diem rental rate. “But they just go east. 
The more expensive they are and the more 
capital we have invested in them, the longer 
they stay away.” 

During the height of the annual boxcar 
shortage, the Burlington, which owns some 
22,000 boxcars, had less than 16,000 on its 
tracks to meet the swollen demand. Even 
then, only 35 percent of these belonged to the 
railroad itself. Six hundred brand-new 
$10,000 cars were introduced hy the Burling- 
ton in 1959. Since then they have spent less 
than 13 percent of their time on home tracks. 

Under the new schedule some 80 percent 
of the Nation's freight cars will actually fall 
under a reduced rental rate after January 1. 
However, AAR hopes there will now be a sufi- 
ciently attractive long-term incentive to 
justify the replacement of the older, cheaper, 
and less efficient equipment. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

Clarification of attitudes toward feather- 
bedding and mergers has also helped to make 
this a time of optimism for the railroads. 
Last year’s acceleration of tax depreciation 
(reducing the writeoff period for most freight 
cars from about 30 years to about 15 years) 
has also stimulated the boom in carbuilding. 

Another bright spot on the horizon is the 
introduction of a new transportation com- 
modity code, designed to simplify much 
paperwork. The new code, which also be- 
comes effective on the first of the year, lists 
some 35 major producing industries and some 
14,000 different commodities. 

Implemented under the auspices of AAR, 
the new standardized system has already 
been adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It may provide the foundation 
for a standard commodity coding system 
adaptable to other modes of transportation. 

MORE COMPUTERS 


Some railroads, such as the Western Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, and the Louisville & 
Nashville, already have plans to install a 
totally computerized management informa- 
tion and control system. 

Under a completely computerized informa- 
tion system, a railroad can keep up-to-the- 
minute tabs on the whereabouts of every 
car, its load, its route, its destination. It 
will also help reduce turnaround time, im- 
proper car use, and inaccurate scheduling. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many Americans have expressed their 
grief at the tragic assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The distinguished com- 
mentator Richard Rovere has written 
one of the most moving of these valedic- 
tories. In a few short paragraphs Rovere 
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gives us a touching picture of the late 
President’s human qualities—the depth 
of his knowledge and interest in the 
world around him, his sharp wit, and the 
winning directness of his manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that this trib- 
ute by Richard H. Rovere from the New 
York Review of Books for December 26, 
1963, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Review of Books, Dec. 
26, 1964] 
A TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By Richard H. Rovere) 

I was not one of the Washington journal- 
ists who knew him well and saw him often. 
Before his nomination, I knew him scarcely 
at all. The first time I sat down alone with 
him was only a few days before his election. 
He had had a wild day campaigning in and 
around Philadelphia. He had shaken 80 
many hands that his own right one looked 
like raw beef. One woman, running along- 
side his car, had held on to avoid losing her 
balance and perhaps being run over. There 
was a chance that he had dislocated a 
shoulder. It hurt badly. Around midnight, 
I joined him at supper in his cabin on the 
Caroline. After getting me settled, he said, 
“What do you know about Taper?“ I 
couldn't imagine what he meant. I had to 
ask him. “Taper,” he said, “you know, the 
one who writes that column in the Spec- 
tator.” I was at the time a correspondent 
for the London Spectator, and Taper was a 
pseudonym used by Bernard Levin, a political 
writer for that magazine, who has since be- 
come theater critic for the London Daily 
Mail. I told him what I knew, which wasn't 
very much; Kennedy said he admired Levin 
and would enjoy meeting him. 

I had three talks with him in the White 
House. There were several more “Taper” in- 
cidents. “I ran into Kahn the other day,” 
he said once. I wracked my brain. Herman 
Kahn, the thermonuclear-war man? The 
Aga Kahn? But wasn’t he dead? Aly Kahn? 
Otto Kahn? Dead, too, wasn’t he? Could 
it be a friend of mine, another Herman 
Kahn, an historian in the National Archives? 
Mohammed Khan of Pakistan? Who the 
hell was Kahn? He could see me struggling. 
“Jack Kahn, you must know him, on the 
New Yorker? He was in here doing a Talk 
of the Town story. He was talking to my 
secretary about my going to theaters in New 
York. I've been wondering about the piece. 
Do you know when it’s going to come out?” 
I knew nothing about it. 

Another time, he seemed mildly and in- 
explicitly upset about a New Yorker piece 
that had appeared—a profile of Pablo Casals 
by a man whose name really was Taper, Ber- 
nard Taper. It was interesting,” he said, 
“but I figured it must have been written a 
long time ago. It wasn’t up to date.” 
Thinking fast, I assumed he meant that it 
had not said enough about the Casals con- 
cert in the White House. I asked him if 
that was it. “No, no,” he said, and he went 
on to explain that in three or four places it 
had described arrangements in Casals’ life 
that had changed in recent months. He 
seemed to feel that the New Yorker was 
somehow losing its grip if it couldn't be au 
courant in such matters. “Who is this 
Taper?” he said. I told him a bit, mention- 
ing that this Taper and Pierre Salinger were 
friends, having worked together as reporters 
in San Francisco. He went on with some- 
thing like, “What did you make of that last 
Norman Mailer piece?” 

Once, when I felt that I had really taken 
up more than enough of his time, I tried 
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to prepare the way for my leaving with what 
would have been a lame and elaborate open- 
ing. What I meant to say was something 
like this—that I would really worry about 
the country if I thought that its President 
was putting in a lot of time talking with 
someone like me about Norman Mailer, Ber- 
nard Taper, and so forth. I forget how it 
went, but I got out just a few words, like 
“Mr. President, I'm taking up too much of 
your time. I think that if—.” 

“You think,” he said, “that I wouldn't be 
much of a President if I spent much of my 
time this way.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senate Res- 
olution 89, providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain conditions. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESIGNATION OF EDWARD R. MUR- 
ROW, AND APPOINTMENT OF CARL 
T. ROWAN, AS DIRECTOR OF U.S. 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s resignation as Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency is news 
that saddens us because it means the 
Nation has lost an outstanding public 
servant. 

Mr. Murrow assumed his post at great 
personal sacrifice and threw all of his 
talents and energies into revitalizing the 
USIA into an agency that is respected 
throughout the world. 

Health has forced his resignation and, 
as President Johnson said in accepting 
that resignation, “the same high sense 
of duty” that brought him to Washing- 
ton “now obliges you to depart.” 

The Nation is fortunate, however, that 
President Johnson was able to select an 
outstanding successor in Carl T. Rowan, 
our Ambassador to Finland. 

Mr. President, Carl Rowan is a resi- 
dent of my home State of Minnesota, and 
I have known him for a long time as both 
a friend and a distinguished journalist. 

Mr. Rowan will be an excellent director 
of the USIA because he will bring to the 
job exceptional talents as a newspaper- 
man, diplomat, and a perceptive observ- 
er of world affairs. 

It happens that Carl Rowan is a Ne- 
gro, and in his new job will be the first 
member of his race to sit on the National 
Security Council. But, as the Baltimore 
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Sun pointed out in an editorial this 
morning: 

It is altogether incidental that Rowan is 
a Negro. * * * Carl Rowan would have dis- 
tinguished himself in any society that gave 
him even half a chance. 


I compliment the Baltimore Sun on 
that observation, because of all the dis- 
tinguished and fine friends I have had 
the privilege to know, no one is finer than 
Carl Rowan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp news 
articles and a biographical sketch from 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times, along with editorials from those 
two newspapers, the editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun, and James Reston’s mov- 
ing tribute to Edward R. Murrow in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1964] 
Rowan NAMED USIA DIRECTOR as MURROW 

RESIGNS— WORK OF RETIRING HEAD PRAISED 

BY JOHNSON 

President Johnson yesterday accepted the 
resignation of Edward R. Murrow as Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency and picked 
Carl T. Rowan, Ambassador to Finland, to 
succeed him. 

Rowan is a Negro and, if confirmed by the 
Senate, will be the first member of his race 
to sit as a member of the National Security 
Council. 

The highest ranking Negro in the Govern- 
ment has been Robert C. Weaver, Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

There had been reports immediately after 
Mr. Johnson entered the White House that 
Rowan might be named White House press 
secretary. However, the President and Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger have gotten along 
well and Salinger is expected to remain in 
his present position. 

Murrow was picked by President Kennedy 
for the USIA post in 1961, after a distin- 
guished career in television. He became ill 
last fall and was operated on for lung cancer. 

In his letter of resignation, Murrow said 
he had told Mr. Kennedy he might have to 
resign. 

As a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, Rowan made several for- 
eign trips with Mr. Johnson when he was 
Vice President and occasionally wrote 
speeches for him. 

President Kennedy named Rowan Ambas- 
sador to Finland last year. He was on home 


leave at the time of President Kennedy’s as- 


sassination and was one of the first officials 
called in for a conference with the new 
President. 

Murrow’s letter of resignation was dated 
December 19, 1963. He said that while his 
recovery was normal, it would be several 


months before he could resume full-time ` 


duty. 

Mr. Johnson told Murrow he had done “a 
magnificent job. Your entire life, your 
eloquence and idealism and sound judgment, 
your determined drive and sparkling person- 
ality all combined to make you superbly 
qualified for the task of conveying the true 
picture and purpose of this country to the 
world,” 

Rowan is a 38-year-old native of Tennessee 
who was a naval officer in World War II. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree from Oberlin Col- 
lege and a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

While a reporter for the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, he was cited by the Minneapolis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as “Minneapolis out- 
standing young man of the year.” 
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He is the author of “South of Freedom,” 
“The Pitiful and the Proud,” “Go South to 
Sorrow,” and “Wait Till Next Year.” 

In a statement, the President said that 
“after the most careful study, I have con- 
cluded that the man most eminently quali- 
fied to supervise this vital program of tell- 
ing America’s story abroad is Carl T. Rowan.” 

Describing him as “young and dynamic,” 
the President said Rowan has traveled wide- 
ly in Asia, Africa, and Latin America and 
“has written with great perception about 
‘these areas. * * * He is superbly qualified 
by training and experience to carry on the 
work of Ed Murrow.” 

Mr. Johnson said that he had had many 
opportunities to work closely with Rowan 
and “to see for myself the skill and good 
judgment, the idealism, and integrity, that 
he has applied to each task placed before 
him.” 

Rowan is married to the former Vivien L. 
Murphy, of Buffalo, N.Y. They have a 
daughter and two sons. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1964] 
Murrow Quits Post; Rowan Is. SUCCESSOR 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, January 21.—President John- 
son announced today that Edward R. Mur- 
row had resigned as Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr. Johnson said he would name Carl T. 
Rowan, a blunt and controversial former 
newspaperman, to succeed Mr. Murrow, who 
has been in ill health. 

Mr. Rowan, now the U.S. Ambassador to 
Finland and once an Assistant Secretary of 
State, will be one of the two highest rank- 
ing Negroes in the Federal Government. 

The other, Robert C. Weaver, is Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. > 

Neither man has Cabinet rank, but the 
White House press secretary, Pierre Salinger, 
said today that Mr. Rowan would be the first 
Negro to sit in the National Security 
Council. 

The Director of the Information Agency 
has been designated for a council seat since 
early in the Kennedy administration. 

Mr. Murrow, the former news broadcaster 
and television personality, told Mr. Johnson 
in a letter, “As you know, I was separated 
from a cancerous lung in early October.” 

His recovery was normal, he said, but it 
would be months before he could resume 
“full-time duty” or direct the Information 
Agency “as you are entitled to expect it to 
be directed.” 

Mr. Johnson, accepting the resignation 
with “the greatest reluctance,” said he rec- 

that “the same high sense of duty” 
that had brought Mr. Murrow to Washington 
“now obliges you to depart.” 

The President’s letter ended with this 
sentence: 

“I close, Ed, with a paraphrase of the 
words you made forever famous on radio and 
television: ‘Goodby and good luck.“ 


HAILS ROWAN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


The President described Mr. Rowan, who 


is 38 years old, as “the man most emi- 
nently qualified to supervise this vital pro- 
gram of telling America’s story abroad.“ 

Mr. Rowan, he said, is “young and dy- 
namic and he has had a breadth of private 
and governmental experiences that are es- 
pecially valuable qualifications for this job.” 

“As a perceptive observer of world affairs, 
as an effective diplomat and public servant, 
as a tireless worker for the improvement of 
America’s position in the eyes of all the 
world, he is superbly qualified by training 
and experience to carry on the work of Ed 
Murrow,” the President wrote. 

Mr: Johnson and Mr. Rowan first became 
closely acquainted in 1961, when Mr. John- 
son, then the Vice President, traveled around 
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the world as a special representative of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Mr. Rowan, then the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, accom- 
panied the Vice President as his press spokes- 
man. Both men are outspoken and strong- 
willed, and they clashed frequently during 
the trip. 

By the time it was over, however, Mr. 
Johnson had developed a high opinion of 
Mr. Rowan's ability as well as his willing- 
ness to stand up to his superiors and back 
up his positions. 

The two men worked closely together again 
last year when Vice President Johnson toured 
the Scandinavian countries. Mr. Rowan, by 
then the Ambassador to Finland by appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kennedy, was involved in the 
planning and execution of the tour. 

When Mr. Johnson became President upon 
the death of Mr. Kennedy last November, Mr. 
Rowan was in Washington and was one of 
the first officials to confer with the new 
President. 

Speculation arose immediately that he 
would replace Mr. Salinger as the White 
House press secretary, or be named to some 
other high administration post. 

Mr. Rowan returned to Helsinki and re- 
mained there until he returned here last 
Saturday for consultations with the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Rowan’s nomination as Director of the 
USIA will be sent to the Senate immedi- 
ately, Mr. Salinger said today. No difficulty 
in obtaining confirmation is expected. The 
Director’s salary is $21,000 a year. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1964] 


OUTSPOKEN Ex-NEwsMAN: CARL THOMAS 
Rowan 

WASHINGTON, January 21.—An apocryphal 
story about Carl Thomas Rowan, the Negro 
former newspaperman who is slated to be- 
come Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency, goes like this: 

Soon after Mr. Rowan and his wife and 
three children moved to Washington in 1961, 
they bought an old, rambling house with a 
big front lawn in a recently integrated 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Rowan was out mowing the lawn one 
Saturday, in Bermuda shorts and a T-shirt, 
when a white man drove up to the curb and 
called out: “Hey, boy, how much you get 
for cutting the grass?” 

Mr. Rowan, sweating and grinning, stopped 
his power mower, walked to the car window 
and retorted: “The lady of the house lets me 
live with her.” 

A brusque, broad-shouldered man, Mr. 
Rowan cut through redtape as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
in a way that earned him the affectionate 
regard of his working press colleagues and 
the enmity of some old hands. 

Mr. Rowan was, for 13 years, a prize-win- 
ning reporter for the Minneapolis Tribune. 
After 2 years on the Tribune's copy desk, he 
won reportorial recognition every succeeding 
year, including the Sidney Hillman award in 
1951 and the Sigma Delta Chi award for “the 
best foreign correspondence of 1955.“ 

His foreign assignments were in India, and 
southeast Asia, where he covered the Ban- 
dung Conference. He has written four 
books. 

However, in 1961, the year he came to the 
State Department, Mr. Rowan stunned his 
colleagues by challenging the “pious as- 
sumption that the only people in this coun- 
try who really care about the public’s right 
to know are the newspaper and magazine 
people.” 

CRITICIZES THE PRESS 

At a symposium on the government and 
the press at New York University, Mr. Rowan 
declared that the “holier-than-thou atti- 
tude” of journalists who were then criticiz- 
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ing the Kennedy administration for manag- 
ing the news “rubs me the wrong way.” 

The press, he charged, is “scoop conscious,” 
and “many newsmen with whom I deal are 
more concerned with their reputations than 
about how well informed the American pub- 
lic 1s.“ Then he added: 

“I am wise enough to the workings of 
the world of publishing to know that a great 
deal of this so-called concern about. the 
public’s right to know is really concern about 
the fourth estate’s right to make a buck. 
While the public does have a right to know, 
it also has a right not to know.” 

Mr. Rowan also sent a “press guidance” 
memorandum to American officials in South 
Vietnam suggesting that “newsmen should 
not be transported to military activities of 
the type that are likely to result in undesir- 
able stories.“ ` ' 

His clearly stated position that the Gov- 
ernment is not always obligated to tell what 
it knows is regarded by many officials here 
as “sensible.” 

It is sure tọ be of interest to the Senate, 
however, in consideration of Mr. Rowan’s 
appointment to head the USIA, an Agency 
that has had recurring internal policy dis- 
putes over “how much to tell.” 

After President Kennedy named him Am- 
bassador to Finland last year, Mr. Rowan 
took Helsinki by storm. 

“The most colorful Ambassador in Hel- 
sinki,” a Finnish newspaper headline said— 
a description that made him laugh. 

At the end of his first month he was 
pleased to note that the newspapers paid 
less attention to his color, but continued 
to report his unusual diplomatic style. 

TRIED TO REACH MASSES 

He moved outside the Embassy circle of 
businessmen and upper income Finns and 
played golf, went bowling, and attended track 
meets to reach the masses.” 

Mr. Rowan was in his late teens before he 
left Tennessee, He was born August 11, 
1925, in Ravenscroft, Tenn., and was reared 
in McMinnville. 

He graduated from high school there in 
1942 and, with 77 cents in his pockets, moved 
on to Nashville, where he enrolled in Ten- 
nessee State University. He left school a 
year later to serve in the Navy, becoming an 
ensign at 19. 

Mr. Rowan has said his 3 years in the war 
as an ensign on the Atlantic, “Got me out 
of the race situation.” 

After the war ended, he moved north, 
graduated from Oberlin College in Ohio, 
moved on to the University of Minnesota for 
a master’s degree in journalism, and then 
took a job on the Minneapolis Tribune. 

He married the former Vivien L. Murphy, 
@ registered nurse, of Buffalo, in 1950. 

Their sons, Carl, Jr., 10, and Geoffrey, 9, 
enjoyed the Embassy life in Helsinki “be- 
cause we didn't have to make our beds every 
day.” 

Mrs. Rowan has a daughter, Barbara, 19, 
by a previous marriage. 


From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1964] 
Mr. MURROW RESIGNS 


Edward R. Murrow's resignation as Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency provides 
a vivid example of the heavy cost to the 
Nation of the rising incidence of lung cancer. 
Having assumed his post at great personal 
sacrifice, Mr. Murrow threw all of his very 
considerable talents and energy into the task 
of telling this country’s story to the world 
as effectively as possible. As he retires to 
private life, he has the Nation's thanks, and 
also its warmest. best wishes for a complete 
recovery from his illness. 

Carl T. Rowan, who will now assume this 
post, was trained originally as a machema- 
tician, but has distinguished himself this 
past decade as journalist, State Department 
Official, and, most recently, as Ambassador to 
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Finland. In his person, of course, he also 
provides concrete evidence that in the middle 
of the 20th century the United States does 
have opportunities for talented Negroes to 
rise to positions of national importance. 

Mr. Rowan takes over command of USIA 
at a time of major shift in the focus of that 
Agency's activities. The propaganda battle 
which has occupied so much of USIA’s 
energies is changing in character as the char- 
acter of Soviet-American relations alters. 
Moscow’s decision last year to halt jamming 
of the Voice of America is illustrative of a 
new situation. Now the need to get the 
U.S. point of view over to the masses of 
turbulent Africa and Latin America is far 
more pressing and much better understood 
than it was in earlier years. But the lack 
of funds which has plagued USIA, and which 
Mr. Murrow sought unsuccessfully to rectify, 
continues. 

From his personal experience, Mr. Rowan 
undoubtedly knows that the best propaganda 
is deeds, not words. A United States which 
exhibits economic vitality, takes concrete 
steps to further the cause of peace, and 
makes genuine progress toward equal treat- 
ment for all its citizens is one which gives 
USIA effective and irrefutable material with 
which to combat anti-American feeling 
abroad. 

The image of America is what all of us 
make it daily. In that sense the Nation as 
a whole will determine how successful Mr. 
Rowan can be in his new assignment. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 22, 1964] 
CHANGE OF VOICE 

The loss to the public of the services of 
Edward R. Murrow is distressing. Murrow, 
a distinguished reporter who became one 
of the great names of the radio and televi- 
sion news spots, joined the Government as 
head of the U.S. Information Agency at great 
personal sacrifice. He did it because he had 
faith in the United States, and because he 
believed its story should be told abroad in 
terms of facts, not of fanciful propaganda. 
He was not always successful, because the old 
ways of Government are hard to change; but 
Murrow gave the job all he had, and that was 
considerable, He has resigned to convalesce 
from surgery for cancer and the Nation 
wishes him full recovery. 

In his place President Johnson has selected 
Carl Rowan, who has been serving as Am- 
bassador to Finland. No appointment could 
be more appropriate. Mr. Rowan, too, is by 
profession a newsman and by performance 
a formidable one. With the usual reluctance 
of a man who prizes his craft, he went to 
the State Department at the request of 
President Kennedy, first as a Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs and later as 
an envoy. His familiarity with news and 
news media, and with the State Department 
and its oversea listening posts make him 
ideally qualified for the USIA directorate. 
It is altogether incidental that Rowan is a 
Negro, and will be the highest ranking Negro 
in Government. Carl Rowan would have 
distinguished himself in any society that 
gave him even half a chance. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1964] 
Murrow STEPS Down 


Few of President Kennedy’s appointments 
seemed as eminently right as the naming 
of Edward R. Murrow as Director of the US. 
Information Agency. Mr. Murrow was not 
only a seasoned professional, but he was also 
synonymous with integrity. In his years 
at CBS, he set standards of fairness and pro- 
ficiency as a broadcaster and news director; 
his yearend roundtable discussions with the 
network’s correspondents were intellectual 
events in a medium usually dedicated to 
frothier fare. 
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In resigning as USIA Director, Mr. Murrow 
can look back on substantial achievements 
in a difficult job. The Voice of America has 
acquired both volume and credibility under 
his direction. It has been his belief that 
truth is the best propaganda, and he has 
handled with exemplary candor the difficult 
assignment of interpreting domestic prob- 
lems such as the civil rights struggle to the 
rest of the world. 

Perhaps the proudest achievement of the 
Murrow years at USIA was the restoration of 
morale and self-respect at the Agency. A 
decade ago, the Voice stuttered with inter- 
nal feuds and was under constant attack from 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. That period is 
part of the nightmare past; one of Mr. Mur- 
row’s initial acts was to rehire Reed Harris, 
an Agency official who had quit in protest 
over the McCarthy onslaught, 

Mr. Murrow’s successor, Carl Rowan, takes 
command of an Agency surer of itself and of 
its mission than at any time in the postwar 
years. Mr. Rowan, former Ambassador to 
Finland, is also a respected professional who 
won a host of prizes as a reporter. We hope 
that under the new leadership the Murrow 
tradition will continue. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1964] 
“AND HERE'S A HAND, My Trusty Frien’” 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, January 21.—The official 
word at the White House was that Ed Murrow 
had quit his job as Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, but this obviously couldn’t 
be true, for Ed Murrow never quit anything 
in his life. 

He has been thrown out of places, Ed has, 
and has thrown a lot of people out of places; 
but if they mean by quitting that he gave 
up, then it’s clearly not true. 

Ed Murrow was this country’s most dis- 
tinguished and influential reporter of that 
critical period before the second German 
war, He was the best of a remarkable and 
unlucky crew. 

Among them were Ernie Pyle, Vincent 
Sheehan, Bill Shirer, Eric Sevareid, Wallie 
Deuel, Wallace Carroll, Elmer Davis, Edgar 
and Paul Scott Mowrer, Herbert Elliston, Joe 
Driscoll, Dorothy Thompson, Walter Du- 
ranty—and a lot more. 

They told America what it didn't quite be- 
lieve and certainly didn’t want to hear: That 
a savage civil war was developing within the 
Western World and that it would reach a tol- 
erable end only when the United States threw 
its power into the battle. 

THE CASUALTIES 

In the long story of American journalism 
there was never a brighter chapter or a more 
talented and sensitive group of reporters, but 
it was not exactly an easy life, and the casu- 
alty list was heavy. 

Some of them, like Pyle, were killed in bat- 
tle; others, like Sheehan, Shirer, and Edgar 
Mowrer, decided to escape from the tyranny 
of the daily deadlines; others, like Sevareid 
and Carroll, carry on, but most of the rest, 
like Murrow, had trouble with their health. 

Murrow, on the whole, was lucky. He op- 
erated during the war from London on the 
assumption that a man could exist happily 
for years on a diet of hlack coffee and ciga- 
rettes. He thought sleep was for children, 
and had an almost suicidal yen for making 
trips in bombers over Wilhelmshaven or the 
Ruhr. 

On the odds, he should have lost his life, 
but as it was, all he lost was a lung, and 
that should not be too much of a handicap, 
for Ed Murrow can say more on one lung 
than most other mortals can on two. 

Murrow improved the U.S. Information 
Agency down here, not as much as he hoped 
to or would have if he hadn't been benched 
by cancer, but the main thing he did was to 
take the USIA out of the doghouse and into 
the White House. 
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When President Kennedy asked him to 
leave CBS and take this job, Murrow made 
one condition. He said that a good infor- 
mation service could not make up for bad 
policy, and that he had to be in on the policy 
decisions he was expected to explain to the 
world. President Kennedy agreed, except in 
the first Cuban disaster, which caused a row, 
but thereafter kept the promise, 

Murrow had his disappointments, too. He 
thought he would attract to the Agency more 
good men than he actually did. He had an 
excellent aid, Don Wilson of Life magazine, 
and he greatly improved the film and maga- 
zine output of the Government, particu- 
larly the former, but he would be the last to 
say that he had achieved the ideal before he 
had to resign and take a rest, 

Maybe he'll really take a rest this time, but 
don't bet on it. He used to broadcast from 
a dungeon in the BBC every night during 
the blitz on London and wind it up with a 
beer and a pack of cigarettes and a long nos- 
talgic tale about how he was eventually go- 
ing back to the west coast and run a small 
college and work on his slice. 

This gradually developed into a family 
joke. After the war, he was a national fig- 
ure, sort of a cross between John Barrymore 
and Richard Harding Davis. He was rec- 
ognized everywhere he went. His voice was 
better known than Roosevelt's, and every 
time he went off with his wife, Janet, and 
his boy, Casey, he detoured off somewhere 
to plan or produce another television show. 


of this remarkable period, he would serve 
his country well, for one of the od 
about the men and women who reported 
events just before and during and 
Second World War is that so few 
slowed down long enough to sum 
experiences. 

There is, therefore, a gap between the 
markable generation of Arthur Krock, 
ter Lippmann, and David Lawrence and 
journalists now in their forties; and Murrow, 
when he comes back, could do a lot to fill 
it in. 

Meanwhile, all golfers west of the Rockies 
are hereby put on notice. If you see a hand- 
some southpaw who swings like a rocking 
chair, and hits a No. 3 wood from the tee 
with a little educated slice, don’t be deceived, 
for Ed Murrow is the shrewdest first-tee ne- 
gotiator in the country and the best left- 
handed putter in Christendom. 

Everywhere else in the world he’s a gentle- 
man, but on a golf course, and particularly 
within 8 feet of the cup, he’s a scoundrel. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to add 
a few brief words with relation to Mr. 
Murrow. Of the various gentlemen who 
headed the U.S. Information Agency, 
I think he had a clearer conception 
than anyone else of its possibilities and 
what they involve. During the several 
years he was the head of the Agency, I 
worked with him as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I grew to appreciate his knowledge of 
the subject and also to appreciate his 
friendly qualities. We played some golf 
together but I will leave it to him to say 
who was the better player. 

I join the Senator from Minnesota in 
pressing regret that Mr. Murrow is 
leaving Government service. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I concur in every statement that has 
been made regarding Edward R. Mur- 
row. In my judgment, based upon inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts, Mr. Murrow 
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made a great personal and financial sac- 
rifice to serve his country. He has been 
a truly dedicated public servant. He 
has done more to increase prestige of 
the United States throughout the world 
than almost anyone else in Government. 
Our prestige abroad has been immeasur- 
ably enhanced by the work of the U.S. 
Information Agency under his direction. 

It is a real loss to the Nation that Ed- 
ward R. Murrow must resign from his 
high position. I am sure that all of us 
wish him Godspeed and happy landings 
in anything that he may undertake in 
the future. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, the Senator from Masschusetts, 
and the Senator from Ohio in expressing 
a deep sense of sorrow in the loss of 
one of the most capable, efficient, knowl- 
edgeable, and effective public servants 
the Government has ever had. Edward 
R. Murrow brought to his important post 
in the Government a deep sense of dedi- 
cation and competency that we can ill 
afford to lose. 

As a commentator in the highly com- 
petitive field of radio and television 
broadcasting, he was respected as one 
of the leaders. 

With vigor, energy, and knowledge he 
presented the good side of American life, 
and also admitted frankly that certain 
parts of American life were not good. 
His way of presenting the news lent au- 
thority and credence to the message that 
was carried across the seven seas by the 
Voice of America and the other US. 
Information Agency services. 

Within the USIA he created a new 
type of extreme loyalty and great pride 
of service in the vital field in which he 
performed with such great effectiveness, 
efficiency, and dedication, which won for 
him the loyalty and affection of all those 
who served with him. 

I hope that his moving to California 
and retiring from the pressures of the 
operation of a giant governmental 
agency will not interfere with his facile 
pen, his cogent means of expression, and 
his dedication to the promotion of the 
ideals of democracy to people around the 
world, and that these great abilities will 
still be available for helping those who 
look to us for an understanding and 
interpretation of the actions of this 
country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude my remarks with reference to 
Mr. Murrow and Mr. Rowan by reflect- 
ing how fortunate it is that this great 
Nation has such dedicated public serv- 
ants with a sense of sacrifice as Ed Mur- 
row, whom we know so well and respect 
so much and love so dearly. 

How very fortunate we are that we 
can find to succeed him a man who has 
unusual qualifications in the field of 
communications, and unusual qualifica- 
tions in terms of his experience and 
background in the field of news media. 
I refer, of course, to Carl T. Rowan. 

I wish Mr. Rowan all possible success 
as he assumes his new responsibilities. 
I am convinced that he will fulfill them 
with distinction and honor. 
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PUBLIC OPINION POLLS ON 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
fellow Minnesotans have indicated in 
many ways their approval of the fine 
leadership which President Johnson has 
given to our country since the death of 
our late and beloved leader, President 
Kennedy. 

Most strikingly, the accurate and 
tested pollsters of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, who conduct the Minnesota poll, 
have published three polls—one on De- 
cember 22, one on December 29, and an- 
other on January 21—which conclusively 
demonstrate that more than 8 out of 10 
Minnesotans—indeed, almost 9 out of 10 
Minnesotans—approve of President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson as he completes his first 
weeks of office. It is particularly note- 
worthy that while 95 percent of the 
members of my own party approve of 
President Johnson, 89 percent of those 
who consider themselves independents 
also approve of him, and even 74 percent 
of those who are Republican voters regis- 
ter approval. 

Finally, only 4 out of 100 Minnesotans 
could be found who register even mild 
disapproval of the President. 

This is a new record for approval of a 
President in recent history—and tops 
even the very warm support enjoyed by 
President Kennedy and President Eisen- 
hower at the comparable period in their 
terms of office. 

President Johnson has earned this ap- 
proval of my constituents by his demon- 
stration of courage and firmness and 
intelligence, which are the hallmarks of 
a great leader in time of crisis. I am 
proud, Mr. President, to place in the 
public record this incontrovertible evi- 
dence of the public estimation of our 
President. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks the three articles from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of Decem- 
ber 22, December 29, and January 21, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Sunday 
Tribune, Dec. 22, 1963] 
NINETY-THREE PERCENT LIKE WAY JOHNSON 
Took OVER 

Minnesotans are in overwhelming agree- 
ment about President Johnson on these two 
points: 

They like the way Mr. Johnson has taken 
on the duties of the Presidency since the 
death of John F. Kennedy. 

They expect he will be nominated by the 
Democratic Party for President in 1964. 

In a statewide survey by the Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Minnesota poll, those two points 


of view are expressed by Minnesota men and 
women, regardless of place of residence in 
the State, age, education, or political 
affiliation. 

A question which poll field reporters put 
to a balanced sampling of voting-age resi- 
dents in December was: 

“When it comes to the way Lyndon B. 
Johnson has taken on the duties of the 
Presidency, are you favorably or unfavorably 
impressed?” 
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Ninety-three percent of the people say 
they they are favorably impressed by the 
manner in which Mr. Johnson assumed his 
Presidential responsibilities. Two percent 
have unfavorable reactions, and 5 percent 
are noncommittal. 

When people with favorable reactions were 
asked what has impressed them most about 
President Johnson, they answered in these 
ways: 

Percent 
L. B. J. is decisive, efficient, kept Govern- 

ment operating 38 
Like his decision to continue Kennedy 

administration policies and person- 


nel, provides continuity 27 
L.B.J. well prepared for Presidency, ex- 
perienced in politics 20 


L.B.J. personal qualities: Friendly, hon- 
est, sincere, patient, aggressive, cou- 
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(The column totals more than 100 percent 
because many Minnesotans cited several 
things about President Johnson that im- 
pressed them.) 

People also mention that President John- 
son is trying to do his best for the whole 
Nation, approve of his speeches and manner 
of speaking, feel that he is determined to 
cut Government spending, and give a va- 
riety of other favorable reactions. 

State residents also were asked: 

“President Johnson has asked all members 
of the Kennedy Cabinet to stay in office. 
In the next few months, do you expect there 
will be quite a few changes in the Cabinet, 
or not very many?” 


Percent 

Quite a few changes will take place 
1 Sen gece Slee s 12 
NOS: Very Many sae Sess eS 62 
INONG. Sou tos E ol A NE E enews 21 
Wonen. ocusaeeoasanent 5 
Wa ewebdktonannnee 100 


When asked what changes might take 
place in the President's Cabinet, only 28 
percent of the entire sample suggested any 
specific Cabinet posts. Singled out most 
frequently were Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, the late President's brother, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

Another question in the survey was: 

“Do you think Lyndon B. Johnson will be 
the Democratic Party's 1964 candidate in the 
presidential race, or do you think someone 
else is more apt to be nominated?” 


Percent 
L.B.J. will be nominatedd 91 
Someone else will be nominated - 5 
Normen.. 2 4 
. T 100 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Dec. 29, 
1963] 
JOHNSON FAVORED IN STATE OvER GOP 


That President Johnson would be a for- 
midable opponent to the Republicsan nom- 
inee for President in 1964 is indicated in 
these findings from a statewide survey by 
the Minneapolis Tribune's Minnesota poll: 

In a test race between Mr. Johnson and 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
Minnesotans today favor President John- 
son 71 to 25 percent. 

The preference margins are even more one- 
sided in Mr. Johnson’s favor when voting 
age residents consider Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, and Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, of New York, as possible GOP standard 
bearers in 1964. 
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The heavy emotional impact of President 
Kennedy’s death undoubtedly is reflected in 
the survey findings. Interviewing was 
started in early December, 2 weeks after Mr. 
Kennedy was killed in Dallas, Tex. 

A balanced sampling of voting age men 
and women was asked: 

“Suppose that the presidential election 
next November turns out to be a race be- 
tween Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona 
on the Republican ticket and President Lyn- 
don Johnson on the Democratic ticket. 
Which man would you favor as things stand 
today—GoLpwaTERr or Johnson?” 

Similar questions were asked with Rocke- 
feller and Nixon as candidates against Mr. 
Johnson. The replies of all Minnesotans 
questioned, and of Republicans: 


[Percent] 


Johnson | Johnson | Johnson 
ve versus 


yi 
Gold- Rocke- | Nixon 
fel! 
All Minnesotans: 
Favor Johnson 76 71 
Favor GOP entry. 18 25 
“Neither” 1 1 
No opinion 5 3 
W 10⁰ 100 
Raponi: 
vor GOP entry 44 65 
Favor Johnson 48 31 
“Neither” 4 1 
No opinion 4 3 
R Se 100 100 


Independent voters favor Mr. Johnson by 
very wide margins in all three test races, 
with Nixon making the strongest showing of 
the Republican trio. 


{From the Minneapolis Tribune, Jan. 21, 
1964] 


BIO MAJORITY IN STATE Approve LB. J. s 
ACTIONS 


Nearly 9 out of 10 Minnesotans approve 
of President Lyndon Johnson at the begin- 
ning of his White House service, a statewide 
survey by the Minneapolis Tribune's Min- 
nesota poll indicates. 

It's strong approval with 54 percent of the 
people interviewed and mild approval in the 
case of 34 percent. 

Such a popular start for a President might 
well stand as a record in Minnesota if exact 
comparisons could be made. 

In a 1961 statewide sampling of Minneso- 
tans, 83 percent approved of the way Pres- 
ident Kennedy was handling his duties at 
the b of his term. Approval of 
President Eisenhower stood at the 77-percent 
level at a comparable time in 1953. 

Those responses were in reply to a direct 
approve-or-disapprove type of question. 

In the current survey, voting age men and 
women living in all parts of Minnesota were 
given a numbered rating scale making it 
possible for them to indicate whether they 
approve or disapprove of Mr. Johnson and 
also tell how strongly they held their views. 

The replies: 


Percent 
Strong approval of President Johnson.. 54 
Mild approvals: soe ee ee 34 
. —h—(( 8 8 
eee e 3 


Strong disapprov all 1 


100 


While approval of Mr. Johnson on that 
basis is higher than it was at any time for 
President Kennedy, the fact that interview- 
ing took place in December, a short time 
after Mr. Kennedy’s death, is an important 
consideration. 
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Here is the extent to which different types 
of Minnesotians approve of President John- 
son in the survey: 


Percent] 
Strong Mud 
ap roval | a prove Total 
of L. B. J. | of L. B. J. 
54 34 88 
54 Kl 88 
54 34 88 


50 to 59 years hives 
60 and over_..........----.- 88 
Democratic- Farmer- Labor 

Part r 95 
Republicans 74 


SEI Sas 
S28 88858 
8 


In lependents.....-...------ 


AFL-CIO REACTION TO PRESIDENT’S 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 8 the Nation was reassured and 
inspired by President Johnson’s state of 
the Union message. We were reassured 
that our new President is determined to 
carry on the enlightened programs of his 
predecessor for the greater welfare and 
freedom of this Nation’s citizens. We 
were inspired by the dynamic personal 
commitment of our new President who 
made it clear that his recommendations 
to Congress would bear his individual 


stamp. 

President George Meany, of the AFL- 
CIO, reacted promptly and enthusiasti- 
cally to the goals outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message. In a news release issued 
that same day, he assured the President 
that this great organization was “with 
him 100 percent in these fights.” 

This is good news, but it is no surprise 
to those of us familiar with the distin- 
guished record of the American labor 
movement, which has repeatedly proven 
itself not a narrow interest group, but a 
force seeking the public interest in its 
widest sense. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Meany’s remarks be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


The President has challenged America to 
make the American way of life more mean- 
ingful to more people. He obviously in- 
tends to judge the prosperity of America 
only by the well-being of all her people. 
That can only be achieved when we outlaw 
the pockets of poverty, the inhumanities 
of discrimination and segregation, the illit- 
eracy, the exploitation, the suffering, that 
are today the lot of too many of our citizens. 

This is a warm and human message, and 
it bespeaks an administration of warmth 
and humanitarianism. 

The President demonstrated a sound un- 
derstanding of the major problem of unem- 
ployment that faces us and of the need for 
a constantly growing, expanding economic 
base which is essential to the United States 
both at home and abroad. Obviously Amer- 
ica cannot be half-strong or half-employed, 
or half-housed or only partially prepared to 
lead the forces of the free world. 

President Johnson recognizes all of these 
facts. 

Like him, we are opposed to waste in 
Government. Like him, we deplore the waste 
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that is inherent in long-term, widespread 
unemployment. Unlike some of the carp- 
ing critics of our time, the American worker 
is just as interested in balancing the budget 
of human needs as he is in balancing the 
fiscal budget of the United States. 

We don't think there is any magic budg- 
et figure. The details of the President’s 
budget are what will count as far as we are 
concerned. As we have said often in the 
past, we are prepared to pay the cost of 
keeping America strong militarily and eco- 
nomically, so it is the specifics of the budget 
message—not just the total figure—that 
will count with us. 

The President has voiced his opposition to 
the 35-hour week which the American labor 
movement believes is essential to solving the 
problem of unemployment. Let me reiterate 
the fact that the AFL-CIO has never con- 
tended the 35-hour week was the sole magic 
formula for solving the jobless problem. We 
have said from the beginning that if this 
Nation can achieve a full employment econ- 
omy at 40 hours we will be the first to 
applaud. 

But we are unconvinced by the President's 
observation that a 35-hour week would mere- 
ly share employment. We shall continue to 
fight for a shorter workweek. The only thing 
that will stop our fight is achievement of 
full employment. 

The President has quite correctly assessed 
the problem of dvertime as a major con- 
tributing factor to unemployment. We think 
there is abundant evidence now to cause the 
Congress to enact a double-time-for-over-40- 
3 provision in the Fair Labor Standards 

t. 

The President’s call for a high-level com- 
mission on automation is eminently sound. 
The short- and the long-term problems 
that automation is causing and will cause 
this Nation cannot be wished away. The 
answer is immediate study and thoughtful 
action, and we commend the President for 
his understanding of this need. 

The President has given the highest 
priorities to a tax cut, to enactment of civil 
rights legislation, and to passage of hospital 
care for the aged under social security. We 
are with him 100 percent in these fights. 
America can brook no further delay by the 
8 of the United States on these mat- 

rs. 


The President's message is a challenge to 
the Congress and to the people. The Ameri- 
can labor movement is ready and willing to 
do its part in meeting this challenge. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
TO GENEVA DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the opening of the 18-nation disarma- 
ment negotiations this week in Geneva, 
President Johnson sent a message which 
briefly, but clearly, notified the world 
that the United States will continue 
realistic initiatives for peace in the year 
ahead. > 

Negotiations over the last 18 years 
have so often been marred by propa- 
ganda thrusts by the Soviet Union for 
peace in general that little has been 
achieved in terms of concrete results. 

Such gambits are really no longer 
possible. One thing we have learned is 
that inspection and verification are the 
absolute essentials for any meaningful 
program of arms reduction or control, 
The world has learned this, too. Here- 
after, credibility will be given only to 
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proposals which include provisions for 
feasible inspection. 

With a closed society, the Soviet Union 
has greater difficulty in accepting the 
openness that inspection requires than 
we do. Agreements for large steps are 
probably not possible and should not be 
expected. But limited progress is pos- 
sible. We should spare no effort to seek 
this. We should seek limited agree- 
ments first, and place the burden on the 
Soviet Union to accept some inspection. 

We are proposing limited measures. 
We will discuss them singly or as a 
package. There is a singular acuteness 
in the President’s major new proposal— 
that of limited delivery systems for 
atomic warheads. Inspection of the pro- 
duction of bombs would have to be 
elaborate, Inspection of the delivery 
systems would not have to be elaborate. 
Yet it would be a considerable step 
toward halting an atomic arms capa- 
bility race. 

We are making a series of limited, but 
sound, proposals. Progress on even a few 
would be heartening. 

The only good propaganda is deeds not 
words. We have now taken the initiative 
of proposing something concrete and 
possible. With perseverance, it should 
pay off. 

We have an experienced negotiator in 
William Foster as the head of the 
American delegation. 

Mr. Foster is an experienced public 
servant. He has already served under 
four Presidents; namely, President Roo- 
sevelt, President Truman, President Ei- 
senhower, and President Kennedy, and 
now is serving under the fifth President, 
President Johnson. 

We have the firm leadership of a Presi- 
dent who knows that the leading item 
on the agenda of mankind is peace. 

The new round of disarmament talks 
now opening in Geneva can offer fruit- 
ful opportunities for both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Once again the United States has a 
chance to demonstrate unmistakably, in 
an international forum, our readiness to 
discuss reasonable approaches to joint 
reduction of armaments and control of 
weapons. And once again, in going back 
to the Geneva bargaining table, we shall 
be leading from strength, not weakness. 
It is clear to the whole world—including 
the Soviet bloc—that our military capa- 
bility is second to none. Yet once again 
we welcome this opportunity to tell the 
whole world that we are willing to enter 
into agreements designed to reduce the 
tensions that might lead to war, provided 
that those agreements are safeguarded in 
such a way as to prevent any nation from 
cheating. 

In case there had been any question 
about it at all, President Johnson has 
spelled out anew our objectives in his let- 
ter to Chairman Khrushchev. We seek 
to block the spread of nuclear weapons 
and limit present systems, to end both 
testing and the production of fissionable 
materials, to divert much of these mate- 
rials to peaceful use and to reduce the 
risk of war by either accident or design. 
These are goals to which all Americans 
can subscribe. These are goals which 
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most other nations in the world share. 
These are goals toward which U.S. nego- 
tiators at Geneva will work as consist- 
ently as they have in past conferences 
there. 

It remains to be seen in what spirit 
the Soviet Union will return to negotia- 
tions. The Soviet Union has long paid 
lipservice to the objectives enunciated by 
President Johnson, first, in the letter to 
Premier Khrushchev; second, in his 
message to the Geneva Conference; and 
only yesterday in his message to the 
American people on the subject of peace 
and arms control. The Soviet Union 
now has an opportunity to prove to the 
world that it means business; that when 
Mr. Khrushchev talks peace, he means 
peace. 

It also remains to be seen what kind 
of leadership the Kremlin will give to the 
Soviet people and other Communist na- 
tions represented at Geneva. There are 
signs that the Eastern European coun- 
tries on which she has imposed her will 
are beginning to be fed up. The sounds 
we hear faintly through the Iron Curtain 
seem to indicate that the Soviet bloc—or 
at least some of its elements—is getting 
restless. No one is foolish enough to sus- 
pect that any of the bloc countries is 
about to revolt on a large scale and invite 
another Hungarian-type bloodbath. But 
Mr. Khrushchev and his cohorts in the 
Kremlin must be well aware that danger 
signals are flying along the Danube, and 
that pious preachment about peace 
must be backed up by concrete action 
contributing to peace. 

Mr. Khrushchev and the other Krem- 
lin leaders took a small step forward last 
year when they agreed with the United 
States, Great Britain, and subsequently 
with many other nations to a nuclear 
test ban treaty. Now let us see whether 
they are prepared—as we are—to go for- 
ward from that modest beginning. Let 
us see whether the Kremlin has the wis- 
dom, the courage, and the good faith to 
provide positive, peaceful leadership to 
those whom they would lead. The world 
knows that the United States means 
what it says. 

I am highly pleased that President 
Johnson delivered this message to the 
American people by television, radio, and 
the press, not merely as a message to the 
negotiators at Geneva. The President 
has made the securing of a just peace 
the people’s business. He has placed the 
highest priority upon it, and for this he 
is to be truly commended, Mr. Khru- 
shchev now has another opportunity to 
prove that he means what he says. We 
hope that, for once, he will seize the op- 
portunity that Geneva affords. As the 
negotiators return to Geneva, our guard 
is still up, but we are hopeful and deter- 
mined to work for what President John- 
son describes as practical progress to- 
ward peace.” We hope Mr. Khrushchev 
is, too; and we urge him to do the same. 

The disarmament negotiations are re- 
suming at Geneva with renewed hope 
engendered by the achievement in the 
past year of the hot-line agreement, the 
nuclear test ban treaty, and the United 
Nations resolutions calling on all nations 
to refrain from the placing of weapons 
of mass destruction in orbit. 
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But coupled with this hope is the 
strong resolve of the Western nations to 
achieve further progress in this field. 
This resolve is admirably shown in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to the Confer- 
ence, on which I would like to comment 
briefly today. 

The message not only reaffirms the 
dedication of the United States to the 
goal of a just and lasting peace, but 
enumerates five areas of importance to 
that goal in which the President con- 
siders agreement possible in the rela- 
tively near future. 

First. He addressed himself to the De- 
cember 31, 1963, note from Chairman 
Khrushchev on territorial disputes. He 
declared that, in consultation with our 
allies, we will be prepared to discuss 
means of prohibiting the threat or use 
of force, directly or indirectly, to change 
boundaries or demarcation lines; to in- 
terfere with access to territory; or to 
extend control or administration over 
territory by displacing established au- 
thorities. 

Second. He proposed that an endeavor 
be made now to halt further increases 
in strategic armaments. He proposed 
that the United States and its allies ex- 
plore with the Soviet Union and its allies 
the possibility of agreement on a verified 
freeze of the number and characteristics 
of strategic nuclear offensive and de- 
fensive vehicles. 

About this subject I have already com- 
mented. He expressed the conviction 
that the security of all nations can be 
safeguarded within the scope of such an 
agreement, and that this initial measure, 
preventing the further expansion of the 
arms race, could open the path to re- 
ductions in all types of forces from pres- 
ent levels. 

Third. He reaffirmed the belief of the 
United States in the desirability of a ver- 
ified agreement to halt all production of 
fissionable materials for weapons use. 
Pending agreement on this measure, he 
said the United States was willing to 
achieve prompt reductions through both 
sides closing comparable production fa- 
cilities on a plant-by-plant basis, with 
mutual inspection. 

Fourth. He reaffirmed the need to 
further reduce the danger of war by ac- 
cident, miscalculation, or surprise attack. 
As a move in this direction, he said that, 
in consultation with our allies, we will be 
prepared to discuss proposals for creat- 
ing a system of observation posts. 

Lastly, he proposed a number of meas- 
ures to stop the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons to nations not now controlling them, 
including, first, agreement that nuclear 
weapons would not be transferred into 
the national control of states which do 
not now control them, and that all trans- 
fers of nuclear material for peaceful 
purposes take place under effective na- 
tional safeguards; second, acceptance by 
the major nuclear powers in their peace- 
ful nuclear activities of the same inspec- 
tion they recommend for other states; 
and, third, agreement on the banning of 
all nuclear weapons tests under effective 
verification and control. 

I wish to add my hearty endorsement 
of the President’s message, which I con- 
sider both forward looking and practical. 
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It would be hard to conceive of a more 
auspicious way in which to reopen the 
negotiations on which the entire world 
looks with such interest and hope. 

Mr. F.esident, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the text of President Johnson's 
message to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence; the text of the President's reply 
to Mr. Khrushchev’s letter of Decem- 
ber 31, 1963; the text of his statement to 
the American people; an article entitled 
“L.B.J. Arms Plea Dominates Parley,” 
written by Robert H. Estabrook, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
January 22, 1964; and an editorial en- 
titled “A Missile Freeze,” published in 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO GENEVA CONFERENCE 

There is only one item on the agenda of 
this Conference—it is the leading item on 
the agenda of mankind—and that one item 
is peace. 

Already this Conference has led to more 
concrete and effective results than any dis- 
‘armament conference in modern history. 
Your efforts and deliberation laid the ground- 
work for the nuclear test ban treaty—for the 
communications link between Washington 
and Moscow—and for the U.N. General As- 
sembly action against nuclear weapons in 
space. 

Today your search begins anew in a cli- 
mate of hope. Last year's genuine gains have 
given us new momentum. Recent Soviet 
and American announcements of reductions 
in military spending, even though modest, 
have brightened the atmosphere further. 
Let us pray that the tide has turned— 
that further and more far-reaching agree- 
ments lie ahead—and that future genera- 
tions will mark 1964 as the year the world 
turned for all time away from the horrors 
of war and constructed new bulwarks of 


peace. 

Specifically, this Nation now proposes five 
major types of potential agreement: 

First, as Chairman Khrushchev and I have 
observed, the use of force for the solution 
of territorial disputes is not in the interest 
of any people or country. In consultation 
with our allies, we will be prepared to discuss 
means of prohibiting the threat or use of 
force, directly or indirectly—whether by 
supply of arms—to change boundaries or de- 
marcation lines; to interfere with access to 
territory; or to extend control or adminis- 
tration over territory by displacing estab- 
lished authorities. 

Second, while we continue our efforts to 
achieve general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control, we 
must first endeavor to halt further increases 
in strategic armaments now. The United 
States, the Soviet Union and their respec- 
tive allies should agree to explore a verified 
freeze of the number and characteristics of 
strategic nuclear offensive and defensive ve- 
hicles. For our part, we are convinced that 
the security of all nations can be safeguarded 
within the scope of such an agreement and 
that this initial measure preventing the fur- 
ther expansion of the deadly and costly arms 
race will open the path to reductions in all 
types of forces from present levels. 

Third, in this same spirit of early action, 
the United States believes that a verified 
agreement to halt all production of fission- 
able materials for weapons use would be 
a major contribution to world peace. More- 
over, while we seek agreement on this meas- 
ure, the United States is willing to achieve 
prompt reductions through both sides clos- 
ing comparable production facilities on a 
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plant-by-plant basis, with mutual inspec- 
tion. We have started in this direction—we 
hope the Soviet Union will do the same— 
and we are prepared to accept appropriate 
international verification of the reactor shut- 
down already scheduled in our country. 

Fourth, we must further reduce the danger 
of war by accident, miscalculation or sur- 
prise attack. In consultation with our allies, 
we will be prepared to discuss proposals for 
creating a system of observation posts as a 
move in this direction. 

Fifth, and finally, to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nations not now con- 
trolling them, let us agree: 

(a) That nuclear weapons not be trans- 
ferred into the national control of states 
which do not now control them, and that all 
transfers of nuclear materials for peaceful 
purposes take place under effective interna- 
tional safeguards; 

(b) That the major nuclear powers ac- 
cept in an increasing number of their peace- 
ful nuclear activities the same inspection 
they recommend for other states; and 

(c) On the banning of all nuclear weapons 
tests under effective verification and control. 

Each of these proposed steps is important 
to peace. No one of them is impossible of 
agreement. The best way to begin disarm- 
ing is to begin—and the United States is 
ready to conclude firm agreements in these 
areas and to consider any other reasonable 
proposal. We shall at all times pursue a 
just and lasting peace—and with God's help, 
we shall achieve it. 


Text OF LETTER BY THE PRESIDENT ADDRESSED 
TO His EXcELLENCY NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, 
JANUARY 18, 1964 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I welcome the stated 
objective of your December 31 letter and 
agree with much of its contents. It is my 
hope that we can build on these areas of 
agreement instead of merely emphasizing 
our well-known disagreements. This Na- 
tion is committed to the peaceful unification 
of Germany in accordance with the will of 
the people. This Nation, which has fun- 
damental commitments to the Republic of 
China, has for many years sought the renun- 
ciation of force in the Taiwan Strait. This 
Nation’s forces and bases abroad are for col- 
lective defense, and in accordance with 
treaties and agreements with the countries 
concerned. 

Let us emphasize instead our agreement on 
the importance your letter places on pre- 
serving and strengthening peace, and on the 
need to accompany efforts for disarmament 
with new efforts to remove the causes of 
friction and to improve the world’s machin- 
ery for peacefully settling disputes. In this 
spirit, let us both present new proposals to 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, in pur- 
suit of the objectives we have previously 
identified: To prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons; to end the production of fissionable 
material for weapons; to transfer large 
amounts of fissionable materials to peaceful 
purposes; to ban all nuclear weapons tests; 
to place limitations on nuclear weapons sys- 
tems; to reduce the risk of war by accident or 
design; to move toward general disarmament. 

I am sure you will agree that our task is 
to work hard and persistently on these and 
other specific problems and proposals—as 
you and President Kennedy did on the test 
ban treaty—instead of confining ourselves to 
vague declarations of principle that oppose 
some wars but not all. 

Your letter singles out the problem of ter- 
ritorial disputes and concludes that the use 
of force for the solution of territorial dis- 
putes is not in the interest of any people or 
any country.” I agree; moreover, the United 
States proposes guidelines to implement this 
principle which are even broader and 
stronger than your own. 
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First, all governments or regimes shall 
abstain from the direct or indirect threat or 
use of force to change international bound- 
aries; other territorial or administrative de- 
marcation or dividing lines established or 
confirmed by international agreement or 
practice; the dispositions of truce or military 
armistice agreements; or arrangements or 
procedures concerning access to, passage 
across or the administration of those areas 
where international agreement or practice 
has established or confirmed such arrange- 
ments or procedures, 

Nor shall any government or regime use or 
threaten force to enlarge the territory under 
its control or administration by overthrow- 
ing or displacing established authorities. 

Second, these limitations shall apply re- 
gardless of the direct or indirect form which 
such threat or use of force might take, 
whether in the form of aggression, subver- 
sion, or clandestine supply of arms; regard- 
less of what justification or purpose is 
advanced; and regardless of any question of 
recognition, diplomatic relations, or differ- 
ences of political systems. 

Third, the parties to any serious dispute, 
in adhering to these principles, shall seek a 
solution by peaceful means—resorting to 
negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, action by a regional 
or appropriate United Nations agency or 
other peaceful means of their own choice. 

Fourth, these obligations, if they are to 
continue, would have to be quite generally 
observed. Any departure would require re- 
appraisal; and the inherent right of self- 
defense which is recognized in article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter would, in any 
event, remain fully operative. 

You will note the basic similarities in our 
position. Agreement should not be impos- 
sible on this or other propositions—and I 
share your hope that such agreement will 
stimulate disarmament and peaceful rela- 
tions. 

The prevention of wars over territorial and 
other disputes requires not only general prin- 
ciples but also the “growth and improve- 
ment” to which you refer regarding the ma- 
chinery and methods for peaceful settle- 
ment. The United States believes that the 
peacekeeping processes of the United Na- 
tions—and specifically its Security Council— 
should be more fully used and strengthened 
and that the special responsibilities and con- 
tributions of the larger countries—particu- 
larly the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council—deserve greater attention in 
solving its financial problems. 

In conclusion, with our allies, we shall offer 
specific proposals along these lines in the 
weeks ahead. Both the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference and the United Nations are 
appropriate places for such discussions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure you that prac- 
tical progress toward peace is my most fer- 
vent desire. requires, not only agree- 
ments in erinetthe but also concrete actions 
in accord with those principles. I believe 
this exchange of Jetters offers real hope for 
that kind of progress—and that hope is 
shared by all peace-loving men in every land. 

Sincerely, . 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

This morning in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
18-Nation Committee on Disarmament re- 
sumed its work. There is only one item on 
the agenda of. that Conference—it is the 
leading item on the agenda of mankind— 
and that one item is peace. 

In my message to Geneva today, I ex- 
pressed pride in the gains we have made and 
prayed that the tide has turned, that fur- 
ther and more far-reaching agreements lie 
ahead, and that future generations will mark 
1964 as the year the world turned for all 
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time away from the horrors of war and con- 
structed new bulwarks of peace. 

Agreement on the control, the reduction 
and the ultimate abolition of weapons and 
war is not impossible, as it seemed for so 
many years. 

We now have a limited nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

We now have an emergency communica- 
tions link—a hot line’—between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

We now have an agreement in the United 
Nations to keep bombs out of outer space. 

These are all small steps—but they go in 
the right direction—the direction of security 
and sanity and peace. Now we must go fur- 
ther. 

Just as we are determined to do whatever 
must be done to defend our freedom and 
deter aggression—so must we be equally de- 
termined to reduce the risks of another 
worldwide war, a war in which the first hour 
might be measured in terms of how many 
hundreds of millions are killed. 

If we have the genius to create these ter- 
rible weapons of destruction, then we have 
the genius to create the means of their de- 
struction. 

There will be risks—there will be doubts 
and delays and disappointments. But the 
pursuit of peace must continue. 

Today we return to the conference table 
at Geneva with new momentum and hope. 
Based on continuing discussions with our 
Allies and effective safeguards, the United 
States is asking the world to take further 
steps toward peace—enforceable steps which 
can endanger no one’s safety and enlarge 
everyone’s security. 

First, we are proposing new agreements to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons to na- 
tions not now possessing them. Today’s un- 
certain and unsatisfactory balance of ter- 
ror will be all terror and no balance if dozens 
of nations, large and small, have their own 
nuclear trigger. 

Second, we are proposing that both sides 
accept observation posts on their own ter- 
ritories as a safeguard against miscalcula- 
tion and misunderstanding and the fear of 
surprise attack. 

Third, we are proposing that both sides 
stop all production of the fissionable mate- 
rial that is used in nuclear weapons. This 
country and the Soviet Union already have 
produced enough explosive force to equal 
10 tons of TNT for every man, woman, and 
child on the face of the earth. We have al- 
ready announced that we are cutting back 
our production. We are willing to shut down 
more plants if and when the Soviet Union 
does the same, plant by plant, with inspec- 
tion on both sides. 

Fourth, as stated in my letter to Chairman 
Khrushchev yesterday, we are proposing prac- 
tical measures to ban the threat or use of 
force—direct or indirect force—to change 
boundaries, demarcation lines, the control 
of territory or access to iti 

In short, we are going beyond Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s New Year’s declaration against the 
use of force in territorial disputes and asking 
him to join us in applying that principle 
on a broader basis. 

Finally, we are proposing that a way be 
found to stop the ominous increase in stra- 
tegic nuclear forces, To this end, let both 
sides explore freezing the numbers and kinds 
of their strategic nuclear vehicles—whether 
planes or missiles, whether offensive or de- 
fensive. 

Each one of these five proposals is impor- 
tant to peace. No one of them is impos- 
sible of agreement. The best way to begin 
disarming is to begin—and we shall hear 
any plan, go any place, make any plea, and 
play any part that offers a realistic prospect 
of peace. 

Disarmament is not merely the Govern- 
ment's business. It is everyone’s business. 
It is the concern of every parent and teach- 


er, every public servant, and every private 
citizen. 

I ask your support for these measures— 
and I ask your prayers for peace. 

This world has had its fill of war. We 
want a just and lasting peace—and with 
God's help, we shall achieve it. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1964] 
L.B.J. ARMS PLEA DOMINATES PARLEY 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 


GENEVA, January 21.—President Johnson’s 
five-point proposal aimed at freezing stra- 
tegic nuclear weapon levels and reducing 
risks of accidental war dominated the open- 
ing session of the resumed 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference here this afternoon. 

There was no immediate Soviet reaction to 
Mr. Johnson’s proposal. Initial “sugges- 
tions” advanced by Chief Delegate Sem- 
yon K. Tsarapkin appeared to be largely a 
recitation of known Soviet positions couched 
in more conciliatory language. 

Tsarapkin did indicate renewed Soviet 
interest in the exchange of observer posts 
by NATO and the Warsaw Pact to warn 
against surprise attack, but linked this firm- 
ly to agreement on a denuclearized zone cov- 
ering West and East Germany. 


FRIENDLIER ATMOSPHERE 


Participants said that the atmosphere at 
the Palais des Nations today was notably 
friendlier and easier than in the sessions 
which were suspended last summer. The at- 
titude of delegations was described as rang- 
ing from cautiously to flatly optimistic. 

American delegation chief William C. Fos- 
ter found the tone of Tsarapkin’s comments 
“hopeful for further negotiations.” Soviet 
restoration of observer posts as an item for 
negotiation, Foster noted would be an item 
of interest “after discussion with our al- 
lies.” * 

Foster emphasized after the meeting that 
the call for a verified freeze on the number 
and characteristics of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons is the principal new American idea. 

This and President Johnson's response to 
Soviet Chairman Khrushchev on develop- 
ment of means to prohibit the threat or use 
of force in territorial disputes, Foster said, 
are the items of greatest significance in the 
American approach. 


WELCOMED BY BRITAIN 


British Minister of State Peter Thomas 
warmly welcomed Mr. Johnson's proposal. 
Thomas also advanced a British suggestion 
for a new approach in the Conference with 
fewer formal debates and more reference to 
working groups and invited experts. 

Despite the generally mild tone of the 
Soviet comments, Tsarapkin could not re- 
sist a slap at West German “Revanchists,” 
and he took an indirect poke at the Amer- 
ican-sponsored multilateral nuclear force. 

Tsarapkin cited seyen areas in which the 
Soviet Union believes progress may be pos- 
sible. These include: 

Agreement on general reduction of armed 
forces, especially forces based on foreign ter- 
ri 


tory. 

Withdrawal or reduction of military forces 
in Europe. The Soviet Union, he said, is 
ready to start withdrawals from the German 
Democratic Republic and other East Euro- 
pean countries if other states will start with- 
drawals from West Germany and elsewhere 
in Western Europe. 

Reduction in military budgets. He noted 
that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have reduced their arms budgets—in 
the case of the Soviet Union, he claimed, by 
43 percent or 600 million rubles ($660 mil- 
lion at the official rate of exchange). 

A nonaggression treaty between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

Creation of denuclearized zones in central 
and northern Europe, the Mediterranean 
and the Balkans. The Soviet Union has sup- 
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ported the establishment of such zones in 
Africa and Latin America, he noted, but 
views central Europe as the most important 
area because it is the most dangerous, 

Measures to reduce the danger of sur- 
prise attack, including the exchange of ob- 
server posts between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. He coupled this, however, with reduc- 
tion in military force levels, lessened ten- 
sion and establishment of a denuclearized 
zone covering the two Germanys. 


[From the New York Times] 
A MISSILE FREEZE 


President Johnson has broken important 
new ground in his proposal for a “verified 
freeze” on long-range missiles and other stra- 
tegic nuclear delivery systems. His message 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference yes- 
terday for the first time opened the way for 
East-West action on the single most critical 
issue in arms control. 

The danger of all-out nuclear war hinges 
on the existence of thermonuclear warheads 
and the vehicles that can carry them to 
target. Powerful warheads now are so small, 
numerous, and easily concealed that they 
defy mutual control. But delivery systems, 
so far, are still of a size and complexity that 
would permit effective inspection, if an 
agreement could be reached to limit num- 
bers and $ 

A situation of mutual deterrence now in- 
hibits both East and West from starting a 
major war. But this situation contains dan- 
gerous instabilities. If the arms race in 
strategic systems continues, there is the pos- 
sibility of a technological breakthrough that 
an aggressor might be tempted to exploit. 
Short of that there is the danger of war by 
accident, miscalculation, or surprise attack. 
For modern arms provide an enormous ad- 
vantage to the side that uses strategic nu- 
clear weapons first—or even as a quick 
second. 

President Johnson’s proposal, if accepted, 
would be a huge step toward coming to grips 
with all these problems. It would end the 
arms race in the nuclear missile field, head- 
ing off development of, for example, anti- 
missile systems that could destabilize mutual 
deterrence. 

Equally important, as the President em- 
phasized, it would “open the path to reduc- 
tions” in missile numbers and other forces. 
This is the route toward an international 
system of minimum deterrence which could 
eliminate the greatest risks of war through 
miscalculation, 

The big question is whether Moscow will 
discuss inspection, the key to progress in 
most fields. Minimum inspection would 
suffice for the missile freeze President John- 
son has proposed. Occasional visits to a few 
large missile and bomber plants probably 
would be sufficient to police an agreement. 

All of the measures under discussion in 
Geneva are dwarfed by the new Johnson pro- 
posal. For progress here could lead to the 
kind of arms control that could convert the 
present balance of terror into a far more 
stable balance of prudence. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks just 
made by the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader. Only today, at the begin- 
ning of the morning hour, the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
spoke on the same subject. At that time 
I, too, made a statement. 

The one point that needs to be reit- 
erated at this time, and which has been 
emphasized by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, is that if the agreement is consum- 
mated, no one need have any fear what- 
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soever that the security of this Nation 
and the security of the rest of the free 
world will be jeopardized in the least 
because of the agreement. 

The President should be applauded for 
his action. He should be complimented 
upon taking advantage of the spirit that 
now prevails. All of us are hopeful that 
while this is another small step, it is 
nevertheless a step in the right direction. 
We all hope that the Soviet leaders will 
consider it in the same good spirit as 
that of the American Government in pro- 
posing it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island for his statement. 
His voice in this body and his strong 
influence in the Senate constitute a sig- 
nificant force for the good of the Re- 
public. His statement concerning arms 
control and the negotiations now under 
way at Geneva is meaningful not only to 
psc Senate but to the entire world, as 
we 

The President yesterday asked the peo- 
ple of America to interest themselves in 
these matters and to speak out, The 
representatives of the people of the 
United States have spoken out today. 
Now we shall await the remarks and 
comments of our fellow citizens. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under certain 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], for himself and his col- 
league [Mr. Scorr], to the text of the 
resolution, as amended. 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET AND THE 
ECONOMIC MESSAGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, I issued a comment to the press 
on President Johnson's budget message. 
I said: 

The President's budget is a declaration of 
war upon waste, inefficiency, poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease. 


I said: 

The budget is a mandate for action in the 
fields of social welfare. It represents a shield 
of strength in national security and is a 
commitment to fiscal responsibility. The 
waste and fat cut from military spending 
has been converted into an investment in 
human betterment. 


To me it is all of this and more; and it 
follows the heartening Economic Report. 

Today, I should like to comment on the 
President’s economic message. 

When the present Democratic admin- 
istration took office early in 1961 under 
President Kennedy, we were in the midst 
of a recession—the third recession to hit 
the American economy in 7 years. At 
that time nearly 7 percent of the labor 
force was unemployed; over 20 percent 
of manufacturing capacity lay idle; and 
actual output was running $50 billion 
behind our economy’s great potential. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


At that time, it appeared to some that 
not only were recessions inevitable but 
they were to become the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The President’s Economic Report 
makes clear the impressive strength of 
the current expansion. It shows that in 
nearly 3 years of unbroken expansion 
since early 1961 the rate of activity in the 
United States economy has moved up 
sharply. 

Gross national product is up $100 bil- 
lion, or 16 percent, in constant dollars. 

Industrial production is up 23 percent. 

Civilian nonfarm jobs are up 2% mil- 
lion. 

Personal income is up $70 billion, or 
17 percent. 

Corporate profits before taxes are up 
$17 billion, or 44 percent. 

Net income per farm for 1963 is up 
almost $375, or 12 percent. 

Total after-tax income of the Amer- 
ican people is up $56 billion, or 16 per- 
cent. 

Real disposable income per family is 
up more than $600, or 8 percent. 

The unparalleled peacetime record of 
a $100 billion rise in total output in 234 
years and the many other economic 
achievements of the past 3 years would 
hardly have been possible if it were not 
for the prompt and effective economic 
policies of a Democratic administration 
and a Democratic Congress—policies 
which promoted recovery, speeded ex- 
pansion, and encouraged business and 
consumer confidence. 

While we can take satisfaction in 
these achievements, we cannot afford to 
be complacent about them. The Presi- 
dent shows that our job is far from done. 

It is far from done when over 4 mil- 
lion workers cannot find employment. 

It is far from done when the unem- 
ployment rate has not been below 5 per- 
cent in over 6 years, and when our labor 
force will expand at a much faster rate 
in the coming decade than in the one 
just past. 

It is far from done when one-fifth of 
our fellow citizens—36 million Ameri- 
cans—live in poverty, with little hope, 
and below minimum standards of de- 
cency. These people lack the education, 
the health, the skills, the jobs, and the 
community and area resources, that the 
other four-fifths of our Nation enjoy. 

Clearly we have much unfinished busi- 
ness. The keystone of our policies for 
dealing with this Nation’s unfinished 
business is the speedy passage of the 
tax cut. 

With the passage of the tax cut early 
this year: 

We shall lay the fiscal groundwork for 
accelerated expansions. This is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to reach full 
employment and remove the intolerable 
waste of human resources which has 
blighted our economic record for the past 
6 years. 

We shall safeguard ourselves against 
a recession which would otherwise cost 
us a minimum of $25 billion in lost out- 
put, 2 million persons more unemployed, 
and an irretrievable setback in our ad- 
vance toward our economic goals. 

We shall greatly increase and comple- 
ment the successes of our programs to 
retrain workers displaced by technolo- 
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gical advance, to reinvigorate economi- 
cally depressed areas, and to remove the 
barriers to equal employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The tax bill, H.R. 8363, will set about 
these objectives by cutting individual 
income tax collections by $8.8 billion, 
and corporate tax liabilities by $114 bil- 
lion in 1964. These long overdue reduc- 
tions will pay for themselves many times 
over in increased jobs, output, consump- 
tion, and investment. 

There are some who say that America 
must choose between efficiency and 
frugality in government on the one hand 
and large Federal expenditures and 
debts to meet this country’s unmet needs 
on the other. Also, that America must 
choose between maintaining an adequate 
defense posture and providing adequate 
standards of health, education, and wel- 
fare for all our people. 

Fortunately for the American people, 
President Johnson has demonstrated 
that careful and judicious planning can 
avoid these harsh and basically invidious 
choices. The proposed budget for fiscal 
1965 shows that it is possible to provide 
a net fiscal stimulus to the economy that 
will be three times as great this year as 
in 1961, 1962, or 1963 and will provide 
a greater net stimulus than in any other 
peacetime year in history, while cut- 
ting our Federal deficit in half; to hold 
the fiscal 1965 budget below the fiscal 
1964 budget, while expanding vital pro- 
grams in the areas of health, education, 
manpower retraining, urban renewal, and 
public housing; to satisfy our defense 
requirements fully, while strengthening 
our programs to meet pressing human 
needs. 

The economics of efficiency and fru- 
gality is clearly consistent with the eco- 
nomics of expansion and compassion. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
entitled “Beyond the Tax Cut,” published 
on January 21, hailed the Economic Re- 
port as one that “should be read by all 
who wish to inform themselves about the 
forces which are shaping our economic 
future.” 

The President’s budget has been greet- 
ed with skepticism in some quarters. 
But I prefer to greet it the way Roscoe 
Drummond did today in his syndicated 
column in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“a solid beginning toward solvent gov- 
ernment which can afford to be hu- 
mane.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Washington Post editorial, and the col- 
umn written by Roscoe Drummond. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 21, 1964] 
BEYOND THE Tax CUT 

The President's economic message and the 
annual report of his Council of Economic 
Advisers reflect an important change in the 
state of public opinion. Last year it was 
necessary to persuade a largely uninformed 
public and a skeptical Congress that tax 
reduction is an effective and prudent path 
to fuller employment and a higher rate of 
economic growth. With the passage of a 
substantial reduction in taxation virtually 
assured—and with the din of the election 
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campaign growing more audible—the two 
documents, presented by law as the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, are largely 
focused on post-tax cut problems. Among 
the most prominent of these are monetary 
policy, the persistence of poverty, and the 
stability of wages and prices. 

President Johnson, in the staccato style 
Which is becoming his hallmark, has indi- 
cated that he will vigorously counter forces 
which may vitiate the expansionary ‘effects 
of tax reduction. His remark that “it would 
be self-defeating to cancel the stimulus of 
tax reduction by tightening money“ is a clear 
warning to the Federal Reserve authorities 
that interest rates and credit conditions 
must encourage private investment in 1964. 

Nor does the President intend to permit 
an inflationary spiral of price and wage in- 
creases to erode the benefits which can flow 
from tax reduction. He intends to establish 
an early warning system with the Govern- 
ment agencies in order to detect wage and 
price pressures. And the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in reaffirming the principles 
of the price-wage guideposts, first set forth 
in 1962, recommend price reductions in in- 
dustries where the gains in productivity ex- 
ceed the national average. By passing on 
more of the fruits of progress to the con- 
sumers, the demands for wage increases 
which are elicited by higher unit profits 
would be averted. 

The Council’s forecasts of income and em- 
ployment for 1964 are sober reminders that 
one must not expect economic miracles from 
the tax cut. With a more congenial fiscal 
climate created by the prompt passage of 
the tax cut, the gross national product in 
1964 should fall within a $10 billion range 
centering on $623 billion. With gross na- 
tional product thus growing at a rate in 
excess of 6 percent, the Council expects the 
rate of unemployment to fall to approxi- 
mately 5 percent which would imply a total 
of unemployed in excess of 3.5 million. The 
attainment of the interim goal of 4 percent, 
the Council says bluntly, “lies beyond 1964.” 

The most striking aspect of both economic 
documents is the emphasis on the elimina- 
tion of poverty. The Council’s chapter on 
that subject is an admirable example of lu- 
cidity and compactness in which a compas- 
sion for the poor is commingled with hard 
realism. The characteristics of the poor are 
described, and many of the causes of the 
poverty in which some one-fifth of all Amer- 
ican families live are identified. But an ef- 
fective program for the eradication of pov- 
erty, as distinct from its amelioration, has 
yet to be worked out. 

Notwithstanding the fact that they are 
political as well as economic documents, the 
President’s message and the annual report 
of the Council reflect a deep respect for the 
facts and a high level of analytical sophis- 
tication. They should be read by all who 
wish to inform themselves about the forces 
which are shaping our economic future, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 22, 1964] 


POLITICAL STANCE QUESTIONED—JOHNSON'S 
First BUDGET AND CAPITOL’S SKEPTICS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON —It is a fair tactic for Sena- 
tor DRESEN and other Republican leaders to 
greet President Johnson's 1964-65 budget 
with a shower of skepticism. 

But it is a weak tactic because the nub of 
their position is that the Johnson budget 
is too good to be true. Therefore it is at- 
tacked as unattainable. 

Conceivably in the end it may prove to be 
unattainable, but this is not an effective po- 
litical stance against a budget which is basi- 
cally conservative—a budget in which sub- 
stantial economies are projected and some 
of the savings used to support social welfare 
programs. 
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The President deserves credit for making 
a heroic effort to cut back spending with- 
out neglecting the Nation's most acute un- 
resolved problem—continued high unemploy- 
ment at a time of prosperity. 

It is a lame strategy for the Republicans to 
simply argue that Mr. Johnson is talking 
through his hat, is proposing economies he is 
not going to be able to make and to dismiss 
his budget disdainfully as merely a “blue- 
print for paradise” which is bound to be 
illusory. 

It is more than that. It is a solid begin- 
ning toward solvent government which can 
afford to be humane. 

Wouldn't it be better for the Republicans 
in Congress to help the administration realize 
the economies against any liberal Democratic 
pressures to throw them away? 

There is no doubt that the President is 
offering a budget which has tremendous pop- 
ular appeal because it combines fiscal con- 
servatism with a humane approach to unem- 
ployment which the Nation cannot afford to 
neglect. Private spending and private enter- 
prise, liberated from oppressively high tax 
rates, are the best way to create new jobs, 
but private enterprise cannot take care of 
the unemployed when the jobs are not avail- 
able or retrain them for the jobs that will 
become available. Only government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—can do that. 

This is what the administration is setting 
out to do: Nourish private spending and 
release private enterprise by an early tax cut 
and help the unemployed, especially the 
mounting young unemployed, to be ready for 
new employment opportunities. 

The prospective budget cuts are not puny. 
They are considerable—at least $4 billion 
under the 1964-65 estimates projected by 
President Kennedy, $900 million less than 
was requested this year and a half billion 
less than the probable 1964 expenditures. 

But the largest significance of the Johnson 
budget is that it begins a downward trend 
in spending which has eluded the Govern- 
ment for many years. This is the first time 
in 9 years that the total administrative 
budget has, if the administration and the 
Congress hold to it, brought a reduction in 
Federal spending. It marks a decline in mili- 
tary expenditures. It marks a reduction of 
11,000 employees in the executive branch of 
the Government, the first budget that trims 
the Federal payroll since 1956. 

There is no special magic which has made 
these reductions possible. They are being 
made possible by three things: (1) such a 
favorable balance of military power that we 
can begin to trim military spending without 
military risk; (2) a total 16 percent economic 
growth during the past 4 years; (3) a restless 
determination by Mr. Johnson to squeeze the 
fat out of Government operations. 

True, these are not economies already 
made. They are projected. We will not 
know for sure that they will be realized until 
later this year. Let’s not argue that they are 
unattainable but rather build a public de- 
mand to support them. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESS, RADIO, AND 
TELEVISION FOR THEIR COVER- 
AGE OF PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 
AND ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
while I have the time, I wish to com- 
mend the American press, radio, and 
television for the excellent manner in 
which they have presented the budget 
message and the Economic Report to the 
American people. 

The pages of the newspapers have 
been filled with meticulous and detailed 
reports and analyses of these important 
public documents. 
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In each of the leading newspapers that 
came to my attention, I noticed the 
front-page stories, the detailed editorial 
comment and, of course, the comments 
of many of our distinguished commen- 
tators and columnists. 

This morning, the New York Times 
published the complete budget message, 
with descriptive information. All of the 
Washington newspapers have been most 
helpful in making clear to the American 
people what these messages involve and 
what they include. 

As one public servant, I thank the 
news media of America for the help they 
have extended in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the American people these vital 
documents that tell the story of the econ- 
omy and also lay out for the American 
people the pattern of governmental poli- 
cies and programs. 


THE U.S.S. “UTAH” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have 
spoken a number of times in this body 
about my interest—and the interest of 
38 Senators—in the bill to erect a simple 
flagpole over the half-sunken hulk of the 
U.S. S. Utah at Pearl Harbor, so that the 
American flag could be flown over the 54 
brave men entombed there. On Decem- 
ber 18, the Navy Times published an edi- 
torial on my U.SS. Utah bill which 
speaks for itself. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR (AND REMEMBER THE 
Uran!) 


For 22 years, 54 Navy men— including a 
Medal of Honor winner —have rested at their 
battle stations within the shattered hulk 
of the U.S. S. Utah at Pearl Harbor. 

They went down with their ship when the 
Japanese attacked December 7, 1941. 

For 22 years their twisted, rusting grave- 
yard has been unmarked, except for a small 
bronze plaque mounted slightly above the 
waterline of the hulk. 

At no time has the flag for which these 
men died been flown over this service ceme- 
tery. 

For the past 3 years, we have urged that 
these gallant Navy men be honored by the 
erection of a single flagpole on the Utah’s 
hulk. Last year the magazine Parade and 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, Democrat, of Utah 
joined a campaign to have a flagpole erected. 

More than 3,000 letters from the American 
public have been received by Senator Moss 
in support of the campaign. Some offered 
contributions; some sent in petitions with 
hundreds of signatures; all were shocked, in- 
dignant and sad in learning of the neglected 
Utah men. 

When Senator Moss introduced a bill—S. 
703—to erect a flagpole over the half-sub- 
merged hulk, 38 other Senators joined him 
as cosponsors. Despite that, and despite 
statements by the Defense Department and 
the Budget Bureau that they had no objec- 
tion to the bill, the measure rests in Senate 
Armed Services Committee files. 

When the next session of Congress con- 
venes we urge that Chairman RUSSELL sched- 
ule hearings. 

The American public supports the bill; 
more than a third of the Senate has co- 
sponsored it, and we know the late President 
Kennedy had personal interest in the meas- 
ure. He asked about its status only a week 
before he was assassinated. 
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ig purposes would be served by passing 
it. 

One would be a resurgence of interest in 
Pearl Harbor Day itself. Commemoration of 
the anniversary is being deliberately obscured 
by the Government, probably out of consid- 
eration for Japan, now an ally. (As well 
abolish the Fourth of July because it might 
stir up feelings among our British friends.) 
Pearl Harbor Day needs to be remembered as 
a warning of what happened the last time 
we let our guard down. 

The other result would be simple justice to 
the memory of Utah’s own dead. 

As long as the Utah remains in full sight 
on the northwest side of Ford Island, the 
men entombed within her shouldn't be de- 
nied the honor of resting under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

They earned that honor, that right, 22 
years ago just as surely as did the 1,102 men 
men still entombed in the U.S.S. Arizona 
(over which a flag flies daily) on the other 
side of Ford Island. 


FLAMING GORGE BRIDGE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, no one 
feels more strongly than I that a com- 
munity, county, or State should pull at 
every bootstrap to solve its own prob- 
lems before turning to the Federal 
Government. This philosophy is ‘rooted 
deep among the people of my State of 
Utah, settled as it was by hardy Mormon 
pioneers who trekked a thousand miles 
to establish themselves in a desert wil- 
derness, and who _ survived. mainly 
through their own resourcefulness and 
hard work. We are a proudly self-reli- 
ant people. 

But on the other hand, when prob- 
lems rear up purely as a result of Fed- 
eral activity in our State, or in an area 
of it, and when these problems are ob- 
viously too large or too expensive for 
the people there to handle, then I feel— 
and our people feel—that it is incumbent 
on the Federal Government to give us 
a hand. 

We have such a problem in the State 
of Utah today, and I am sorry to say 
that the Federal Government has firmly 
turned its back on it. I am referring 
to the urgent requirement for a new 
bridge in Daggett County across Flam- 
ing Gorge Reservoir to supplant the 
bridge on the Green River covered by 
the rising waters behind Flaming Gorge 
Dam. 

Daggett County is a mountainous, 
sparsely populated county at the north- 
east corner of Utah, bordering both 
Colorado and Wyoming. There were a 
total of 1,164 people in Daggett County 
according to the 1960 census, or about 
1% persons per square mile. This is, 
however, real congestion in Daggett, 
since it is almost a thousand more peo- 
ple than the county had in 1950, and 
represents a population increase of 219 
percent in 10 years. It is obvious that 
even with this increase, tax revenues 
cannot be large. And the fact that 
about two-thirds of the county is na- 
tional forest land, and that additional 
land is being removed from the county 
tax rolls by the dam, reservoir, and as- 
sociated works, decreases other tax rev- 
enues Daggett would normally have. 

Much of the increase in Daggett 
County’s population stems directly from 
construction of the Flaming Gorge Dam. 
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A whole new community named Dutch 
John has been established at the dam- 
site. 

In order to get construction materials 
to the damsite, and to service the work- 
ers and their families there, the Bureau 
of Reclamation built a bridge across the 
Green River just below Dutch John. 
The spot chosen was at a relatively sta- 
ble fiord. This crossing had been used 
for many years, especially for cattle, 
since the water was low enough for ford- 
ing except in the snow-melt season. Of 
course, as soon as the bridge was built, 
the settlers began using it instead, and 
it was also widely employed by the resi- 
dents of Dutch John en route to Manila, 
the county seat, some 30 miles away. 
Probably the most regular commuters 
over the bridge, however, were some 60 
or 70 Dutch John high school students 
who traveled every day to Manila to 
ak the Daggett County High School 

ere. 

As was anticipated, this bridge was 
covered by the waters of the Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir when it filled early last 
summer. The only connection between 
Dutch John and Manila in this winter 
of 1963-64 is a partially improved cir- 
cuitous forest highway which is precari- 
ous in good weather, and impassable in 
bad. It is a scenic route through the 
mountains, never intended for daily win- 
ter travel. Yet, this is the route the stu- 
dents are now using. I do not have to 
tell you it is a dangerous route, and that 
people in the area are very much wor- 
ried. : 

Early in the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress I introduced a bill to author- 
ize the Bureau of Reclamation to con- 
struct a new bridge across the Flaming 
Gorge Reservoir, at an estimated cost of 
$5 million, to replace the one which 
would be flooded out. Both the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Budget Bu- 
reau gave unfavorable reports on that 
bill. They based their objections main- 
ly on the fact that there was no bridge 
at the spot specified before the Flaming 
Gorge Dam was constructed. This is 
true—there was only a well used fiord— 
but there was no community of Dutch 
John, either. 

The adverse report on my Flaming 
Gorge bill did not reach the Senate In- 
terior Committee until late in the 2d 
session of the 87th Congress, and there 
was not time then to try to fight an au- 
thorization bill through the House and 
the Senate in the face of adverse depart- 
mental reports. 

I then tried to interest the National 
Park Service in the Flaming Gorge prob- 
lem, since the Park Service will admin- 
ister the recreation area established 
around the reservoir. I pointed out that 
a bridge across the reservoir is essen- 
tial to full access to the area. Without 
it, access will be limited to the south 
side or the north side, short of a long 
circuitous route around the reservoir 
over mostly unimproved roads. Park 
Service officials admitted that such a 
road would be most desirable, but in- 
formed me they had no authority or 
funds to construct it, or to participate 
in its construction. 

So, with time running out for the 
people of Dutch John and Daggett 
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County, I went directly in this present 
88th Congress to the Senate Reclama- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee to 
ask that funds for the construction of 
the bridge be written into the fiscal 
year 1964 appropriations bill. I felt, 
and I still feel, that the construction of 
a bridge across Flaming Gorge Reservoir 
should have been made a part of the 
original construction plans for the 
Flaming Gorge project, and funds ap- 
propriated for it. I argued that the 
urgency of the situation more than 
justified writing the funds into the 1964 
bill. The Appropriations Committee, 
unfortunately, did not agree, and no 
funds were appropriated. 

To say I was disappointed is to put it 
mildly. It is not as though Dutch John 
will close up after the work on the dam 
and reservoir are completed. There 
will be a substantial force there to main- 
tain the dam, and manage its works, 
year round, and there will be families 
living there and children to be educated. 
An elementary school has been built for 
the younger children, but the older 
children will have to get to Manila 
somehow to continue their schooling. 

Obviously a sparsely settled county 
like Daggett, which is only about a third 
of a county anyway because of the large 
Federal land holdings in it, cannot raise 
$5 million for this bridge. 

Someone may say that the State of 
Utah should build it. The State Road 
Commission would like to do.so. But 
it would be hard to justify putting mil- 
lions into Daggett County in one bridge 
when there are heavy demands from 
well-populated parts of the State for 
road State and Federal funds. j 

The State has been valiantly trying 
to help Daggett County with its urgent 
transportation problem by improving 
nonforest highway sections of the wind- 
ing mountain road between Dutch John 
and Manila which is now being used. I. 
too, have been working on the comple- 
tion of this mountainous road, confer- 
ring regularly with the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Forest Service. Five ad- 
ditional miles are being graded with the 
fiscal year 1964 forest highway funds, 
and I am hopeful this section will re- 
ceive a crushed stone base and bitumi- 
nous treatment next summer. It is also 
possible that funds will be made avail- 
able to grade 2.5 miles more of the road 
next year. But even then there will still 
be 7.5 miles of unimproved, difficult, 
rough, mountainous road over which 
about 60 school students must be trans- 
ported each morning and night to and 
from school. 

Whose responsibility is it to build the 
Flaming Gorge bridge? Is it the re- 
sponsibility of the handful of ranchers 
and farmers who had been living in Dag- 
gett County for many years before the 
Congress decided to locate one of the 
storage dams of the Colorado River stor- 
age project there? Is it the responsi- 
bility of the hard pressed local school 
board? Is it the responsibility of the 
State of Utah, which has almost a mil- 
lion other citizens, many of them in far 
more densely settled areas, who are 
clamoring for improved roads and new 
bridges to get to their place of work or 
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their children to school or their farm 
products to market? I think it is not. 
I think it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The crisis is of 
Federal making—not State or county. 

I do not wish to indicate that we in 
Utah are not unmindful of the benefits 
which will come to us from the Colorado 
River storage project, of which the 
Flaming Gorge Dam is an integral and 
important part. We are most grateful 
to the Federal Government for lending 
the money to construct this storage dam, 
and we expect, as we have with every 
other reclamation project, to pay back 
to the Federal Government this money 
with interest. 

We realize that the nonreimbursable 
features of the Flaming Gorge include 
the recreation area around the reservoir 
which will be of great benefit to Daggett 
County, and to the people of the sur- 
rounding area, as well as to outdoor 
lovers in the entire Nation. A Western 
wonderland of incomparable natural 
beauty will be opened up for the recrea- 
tion and enjoyment of all. Utah, and 
Daggett County, appreciate this. 

But a storage dam, which will make 
possible the irrigation of land in counties 

many miles away, and will provide a 
good trout fishing lake, will not return 
to Daggett County enough money in tax 
revenues, or any other kind of revenues, 
to build a bridge across a reservoir so 
that the children brought into the 
county by Federal activity can get to 
school. The cost is simply too great. 

I have devoted a great deal of time for 
2 years now to the Flaming Gorge 
bridge problem. I have been joined in 
my efforts by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. I have 
*worked through the appropriate con- 
gressional committees, and I have con- 
sulted at length with Federal agencies. 
I have encountered the greatest display 
of buckpassing I have ever seen in my 
life 


I intend to keep on working on Flam- 
ing Gorge. To me it is an example of 
what I think Abraham Lincoln meant 
when he said it was the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to do for the 
people what they cannot do for them- 
selves. 

Must we have a tragic accident on a 
dangerous mountain road in Daggett 
County, Utah, before the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to face up to its re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the order for the quorum 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
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for germaneness of debate under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
himself and his colleague [Mr. Scorr] 
to the text of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be in- 
structed to read the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “Re- 
solved,”, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That rule XIX be amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“8. During the consideration of any meas- 
ure, motion or other matter, any Senator 
may move that all further debate under the 
order for pending business shall be germane 
to the subject matter before the Senate. If 
such motion, which shall be nondebatable, 
is approved by the Senate, all further debate 
under the said order shall be germane to 
the subject matter before the Senate, and 
all questions of germaneness under this rule, 
when raised, including appeals, shall be de- 
cided by the Senate without debate.” 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield with the understanding 
that he will not lose his right to the floor 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PAS TORE. I withhold the re- 
quest. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like the Recorp to show the deep and in- 
tense interest in measures of congres- 
sional reform as evidenced by the Senate 
today. I hope, in short order, if a few 
Senators can be brought to the Chamber, 
there can be a vote on the substitute for 
the Pastore resolution, which is the pend- 
ing question. I note four Senators are 
present in the Chamber, and one is in the 
Chair, despite the fact that there has just 
been a quorum call which went down 
through the “W’s” before the Senator 
from Rhode Island asked unanimous 
consent to rescind the order for the quo- 
rum call. I hope that when the absence 
of a quorum is again suggested, the at- 
tachés and clerks will be instructed to get 
word to Senators that we would like to 
dispose of the pending business in rea- 
sonably short order—within the next 
hour or so—if there can be a sufficient 
attendance of Senators to make it possi- 
ble to have a vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank my friend 
from Pennsylvania. The Recorp should 
show that many Senators have been in- 
vited to the White House to attend the 
signing of a treaty, which accounts for 
the small attendance in the Senate at 
this moment. I understand that about 
2:30 p.m. a strong contingent of Senators 
will be present, at which time, or even 
sooner if he wishes, I hope the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will explain his 
amendment. I have already informed 
him that upon conclusion of the debate 
on his substitute amendment, I propose 
to move to lay the substitute on the table. 
I hope there can be a yea-and-nay vote 
on the motion. I believe that is what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania desires, and 
that is what I would want him to have. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I again sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I hope 
that the legislative clerk will not unduly 
speed the rollcall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 3 o’clock this afternoon. _, 

The motion was agreed to; and at 1 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m. the Senate 
took a recess until 3 o’clock p.m. today. 

At 3 o'clock p.m., on the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reconvened when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. McNamara in the chair). 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, to one 
who has been a Member of the Senate for 
some time and has seen many changes, 
the change in public interest in agricul- 
ture seems most significant. No longer 
are Members of Congress swamped with 
mail importuning relief or suggesting 
remedies for the ills which may afflict 
the farm people of the United States. 
From time to time, we get complaints 
about specific matters, such as the pres- 
ent drop in the price of beef. A letter 
from a farmer today is as likely to relate 
to the economic situation or Government 
spending or international relations as 
it is to a strictly agricultural problem. 

Does this mean that farming has be- 
come relatively unimportant, or does it 
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mean that American agriculture has now 
become self-sufficient and should not re- 
quire the attention that is given foreign 
investments, the balance of payments, 
job retraining, or industrial problems? 

If anyone thinks that today agricul- 
ture is one whit less important to the 
United States than it used to be, or that 
the problems of the farmer have been 
miraculously dispelled, he is sadly mis- 
informed. To be sure, farming has be- 
come greatly integrated and has become 
mechanized, so that production per man 
has been greatly increased; but it is no 
less important to our overall economy 
than it ever was. Agriculture is still our 
most important industry; and to con- 
sider it otherwise would be to invite na- 
tional difficulties. 

For instance, over 25 percent of all 
U.S. exports are comprised of farm com- 
modities, which are a primary support of 
the U.S. shipping industry, are perhaps 
our most powerful weapon in fighting 
the cold war, and are a major source of 
income for our 190 million people. 

It used to be said, and it could be said 
today, that a farm dollar changes hands 
six or seven times before coming to rest 
back in the bank, compared with only a 
two to three times turnover for an in- 
dustrial dollar. 

Although only about 8 percent of our 
working force is now employed in farm 
production, the capital investment per 
farm worker amounts to $25,390, which is 
$7,500 above the per capita investment 
for the worker employed in manufac- 
turing. 

Furthermore, when we consider that 
approximately one-third of the total 
number of employed people in the United 
States are engaged in producing farm 
supplies, or transporting, processing, and 
handling farm commodities, as well as 
working on the land, we realize the ut- 
most necessity for maintaining a strong 
national agriculture. 

The maintenance of this strength re- 
quires not only the capability and intel- 
ligence of our farmers, but also the 
wholehearted and cooperative support of 
both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

When the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment changed hands in 1961, it made 
a major mistake which is more or less 
characteristic of any new administra- 
tion. It felt that it had to undo in toto 
important agricultural programs of the 
previous administration. I make no 
claim that the Eisenhower price support 
programs were perfect—in fact, they 
were the product of a Democratic Con- 
gress, anyway; but they did hold much 
good that should have been continued 
and built upon. 

Apparently, under political pressure, 
the new administration decided to dis- 
credit existing farm support price pro- 
grams or some of them, and to promote 
new ones of greater political value and 
invoking more Government controls over 
food and fiber production. 

In an effort to carry out the new pol- 
icy, the Secretary of Agriculture made 
three errors which have proven to be 
costly, either politically or economically. 
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First, he upset the cotton program as 
it was intended by the 1958 law. 

The result was a drastic cut in acreage 
allotments from 18.5 million acres to 16.2 
million acres, the statutory minimum, in 
only 2 years’ time. 

During the same 2 years, the amount 
of cotton exported dropped from nearly 7 
million bales to less than 3,500,000 bales 
& year. 

Commodity Credit cotton stocks in- 
creased from 1.5 million to 8.2 million 
bales, at a cost of over $1 billion for ac- 
quisition, and an increase from $25 to 
$75 million for annual storage and 
handling charges, exclusive of interest, 
transportation, and sales costs. 

Incidentally, the figure of 8.2 million 
bales is several months old; and the 
amount of cotton which is in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
is controlled by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the present time, is con- 
siderably larger. 

In 1962 and 1963 we exported gold, 
instead of cotton, to the tune of almost 
a billion dollars. 

The second most costly error by the 
administration related to dairying. 

On April 1, 1961, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation owned virtually no butter 
and no cheese. 

Supply and demand for milk produc- 
tion had finally been brought into bal- 
ance. 

Then what happened? In less than 
18 months, the CCC found itself in pos- 
session of nearly a billion pounds of but- 
ter and cheese—while the cost of sup- 
porting the milk program had risen to 
several hundred million dollars a year. 

What brought about this situation was 
this: 

First. The Secretary, undoubtedly with 
good intentions, boosted the support 
price for manufacturing milk from $3.22 
to $3.40 per 100 pounds. This naturally 
increased milk production at a time when 
consumption of butter was steadily 
dropping. 

Second. The good Lord provided— 
from coast to coast—the finest growing 
weather and pasture conditions we had 
had for years. We shall not hold the 
Secretary responsible for that. 

Third. The administration urged the 
enactment of legislation establishing 
Federal controls and national allotments 
over milk production. This was the most 
serious contributing factor to overpro- 
duction. It not only slowed up the cull- 
ing of dairy herds, but actually encour- 
aged overproduction by farmers, who did 
not intend to be caught in an uneco- 
nomic position if controlled production 
should become an accomplished fact. 

In May 1962, Congress made plain that 
it did not intend to tolerate the imposi- 
tion of Federal allotments on dairymen. 

Since then, the production, consump- 
tion, and price situation have improved 
materially, and still better days are in 
prospect so long as Congress stands its 
ground. 

The third big mistake of the Depart- 
ment was the attempt last year to scare, 
threaten, cajole, or mislead the wheat 
farmer into approving a program which 
he did not want, and which he knew 
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would work to his disadvantage if it were 
forced upon him. The effect of this his- 
toric revolt of the wheat farmers is likely 
to be more political than economic. 

Whether the price of wheat is high 
or low next fall will depend upon what 
the administration wants it to be. 

I doubt that President Johnson wants 
low-priced wheat in an election year— 
or in any other year, for that matter. 

Although Secretary Freeman has made 
what might be called major errors in 
dealing with wheat, dairy, and cotton 
programs, we must give him credit for 
recognizing some of the long-range haz- 
ards of U.S. agriculture and for under- 
taking to alert the public and Congress 
to the needs and dangers. 

Technology has rendered millions of 
acres uneconomic for crop production. 
This has resulted in a change of occupa- 
tion for millions of erstwhile marginal 
farmers. Most of them are living better 
now than when they were trying to eke 
a mere existence out of the land. 

There is still the problem of adjust- 
ing the land to proper use. I am glad 
the Secretary has taken serious cogni- 
zance of this fact, even though satisfac- 
tory solutions to the problem are slow in 
coming. 

Possibly the most immediate danger to 
American agriculture is the danger of 
being traded out of world markets. 

As the greatest producing country in 
the world, we need those markets. 

We need to be more than a residual 
supplier to the world. 

Recent reports indicate that agricul- 
ture may be considered expendable in the 
effort to expand markets for manu- 
factured products, or to increase divi- 
dends to U.S. investors who put their 
trust and money into other countries. 

Here again, we must give Secretary 
Freeman credit for recognizing this 
danger and protesting vigorously against 
any trade out or sellout of our most im- 
portant industry. 

The recent swap of U.S. planes for 
Australian beef is only one instance of 
how an investor’s meat may be a pro- 
ducer’s poison. 

What our negotiators should not over- 
look is the fact that when one U.S. 
farmer is traded out of business it is not 
only one person who is out of work. 

It is at least three other people as well. 

While exports of farm commodities are 
increasing, there is little cause for re- 
joicing if the increase in the main comes 
from relief and welfare programs, or from 
the sale of heavily subsidized products. 

One generally underemphasized factor 
in evaluating the position of the farmer 
and farm income is the part that infla- 
tion and costs of production play in 
determining the net income, which rep- 
resents the amount that is available to 
the producer for the support of his 
family. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report on agricultural prices as of De- 
cember 15, 1963, indicates that the parity 
ratio as of that date was 76 percent, or 
the lowest since August 1939. 

While I cannot subscribe to the parity 
formula as a fair criterion for determin- 
ing farm prices, it is clearly apparent 
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that the necessity for increased capital, 
rising costs of production, and the in- 
crease in family expenses, has driven 
large numbers of farm families off the 
land into other lines of business. 

Greatly increased State and local taxes 
on inflated valuations have also been a 
potent factor in driving people off the 
farm. 

This is particularly true in those im- 
portant agricultural areas adjacent to 
great centers of population. 

In this respect, I am greatly concerned 
with the possible effect the new tax law 
may have upon agriculture. 

An $11 billion cut in Federal taxes will 
undoubtedly greatly accelerate the threat 
of inflation now looming ominously well 
above the horizon. 

Unless history reverses itself, we may 
well expect that the effect of more in- 
flation will be felt heavily upon the farm. 

In his state of the Union message de- 
livered on January 8, President Johnson 
declared war on poverty in America. 

The President also stated that the at- 
tack to be effective must be organized 
and supported by State and local efforts. 

I would commend the President for his 
effort to make welfare programs and the 
attack on poverty a cooperative effort. 

If State and local people are required 
to assume more responsibility and a 
share of the cost of these programs, we 
will undoubtedly get more for a dollar 
spent. 

But I would also point out that States 
and communities cannot participate in 
these programs without money. 

In most cases, this will mean higher 
State and local taxes. 

These increased taxes will fall most 
heavily on those already burdened to the 


limit. 

Should a reduction in Federal taxes 
and expansion of welfare programs re- 
sult in a further increase in State and 
local taxation, the farmers would then 
be placed in double jeopardy. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will have the wisdom 
to recommend tax reduction in the fields 

- that need it most and where benefits will 
redound to our Nation as a whole. 

If this is not done and the benfits are 
directed toward those who have already 
developed an insatiable appetite for tax 
benefits, then we will have contributed 
to the temporary enjoyment of a few and 
to the permanent weakening of our coun- 
try and its Government. 

I have tried briefiy to point out the 
great importance of a strong agriculture 
to our national economy and our security. 

Responsibility for maintaining our 
agricultural strength rests upon both the 
legislative and executive branches of 
Government. 

The Congress provides the tools. The 
executive branch is charged with using 
them properly. The principal factor in 
keeping us strong is, of course, the farm- 
er himself. He cannot, however, do the 
job as an individual. He must have the 
cooperation of his fellow farmers and his 
Government. 

Congress must not yield to the pres- 
sures of those who would limit or destroy 
the operations of farm cooperatives. The 

Nation needs ample—even generous re- 
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serves of food and fiber—enough to meet 
any contingency domestically, and 
enough to maintain our prestige in a 
needy world. The farmer alone cannot 
possibly carry this load so desperately 
essential to the well-being of all people. 
It is a proper function of government to 
assume this responsibility and to exer- 
cise it fairly and adequately. 

Our farmers deserve an income and 
standard of living fully comparable to 
that enjoyed by people in other lines of 
business. While they are still at the 
mercy of the weather, there is no reason 
why they should be at the mercy of price 
manipulators—national or international. 
Free enterprise should not be construed 
as licensing the few to exploit the many. 

Price supports exist under different 
names for various phases of our econ- 
omy and price supports for agriculture 
should be available in such manner and 
at such level as may be necessary to ob- 
tain desirable supplies and provide ade- 
quate compensation to the producers. 

Price supports should not be at a level 
which encourage excess production, pro- 
vide unearned profits or result in un- 
sound transition from one crop to an- 
other. Neither should price supports be 
tendered the farmer on condition that he 
surrender his pride and right to run his 
own business to Federal controls. 

Since the revolt of the wheatgrowers 
last spring, the administration has 
adopted a policy of promoting voluntary 
programs. A close scrutiny of these pro- 
grams reveals fhe fact that voluntary 
means the farmer will either volunteer, 
or else he will be left behind. 

Do we need price support legislation 
“voluntary” or otherwise at this session 
of Congress? 

Take the case of wheat. At the end of 
this marketing season, the supply of 
wheat in the United States—largely in 
Commodity Credit Corporation hands— 
will be down to what appears to be a 
minimum security amount. 

The prospective crop production for 
1964 will be less than the amount needed 
for domestic consumption and exports 
based on the present levels. With this 
situation prevailing, the price for the 
1964 crop of wheat will be just what the 
administration wants it to be. 

If exports are again restricted and if 
CCC holdings are dumped on the market, 
the price could be driven down to the 
unfortunate and illogical level predicted 
by the Department last spring when it 
was trying to force wheat growers to vote 
against their own interests. 

But if the broadened export markets 
are maintained, and if CCC holdings are 
disposed of judiciously, the farm price 
for wheat next fall can be as high or 
higher than it was this year. 

The only excuse for new wheat legis- 
lation at this time would be to extricate 
the USDA planners from a mess of their 
own making. This same conclusion ap- 
plies to dairy legislation. The supply- 
demand situation and the market price 
for milk has been steadily improving for 
months and will continue to improve if 
let alone. 

I do commend Secretary Freeman for 
his good judgment and fairness in ad- 
ministering milk marketing orders. I 
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trust that he will consider further im- 
provement in this field of marketing 
through the consolidation or enlarge- 
ment of some areas. As for cotton, I 
have no new recommendations. I do 
know that cotton is in trouble. I do be- 
lieve that something should be done to 
improve the situation in the world mar- 
ket as well as in the domestic market. 

But I would not base any support price 
program or any domestic or export sub- 
sidy for cotton on the needs of the most 
uneconomic producer. It is disconcert- 
ing to find that the various cotton pro- 
ducing areas and the various factors of 
the cotton industry are seemingly unable 
to agree among themselves. 

Until they reach a reasonable degree 
of agreement, it will be difficult to enact 
any new program at all. Under such 
circumstances, it may be best to rein- 
state the provisions of the 1958 law 
which, after all, did improve the overall 
cotton situation materially, even though 
temporarily. 

Mr. President, it is not more legisla- 
tion that our agriculture needs today 
other than that which is routine in char- 
acter. It is the administration of exist- 
ing programs and existing legislation in 
a manner which will protect the Ameri- 
can farmer and subordinate political 
ambitions. I should like to remind our 
politically minded friends in the USDA 
that the best politics they can play is to 
do their job fairly and efficiently. 

The maintenance of broad interna- 
tional markets on a competitive level will 
help us to keep strong. Our internation- 
al trade representatives must remember 
that our farm production is not expend- 
able and hold firm in bargaining with 
other countries. Our tax legislation must 
not be discriminatory. Our faith in agri- 
culture must be maintained. 

(At this point Mr. Bay took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iyield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I commend my senior 
colleague for his brilliant analysis of the 
agricultural problems confronting our 
country. No one can speak with greater 
authority, and no one has been a greater 
champion of the American farmer than 
my distinguished colleague. As he has 
so ably pointed out, we cannot maintain 
a sound and viable national economy 
unless our farm economy is equally 
strong. 

I commend the Senator most highly. 
I know that Senators will read his re- 
marks with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank my colleague 
for his remarks. He, like myself, comes 
from an area which is primarily depend- 
ent upon the production of milk for its 
income. Our State is materially better 
off than it was a year ago, with the price 
of milk improving, consumption increas- 
ing, and nationwide production decreas- 
ing 


I hope that in considering proposed 
legislation relating to agriculture this 
year—and I believe that we should re- 
view the situation to determine what, if 
any, legislation is necessary—we can do 
so on a nonpartisan basis. 
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I have pointed out two or three mis- 
takes which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has made. I have also commended him 
for some of his good ideas. I think he 
is trying hard to do a good job. 

We must recognize the fact that agri- 
culture is still far and away the most 
important of U.S. industries. More 
people depend upon agriculture for their 
welfare and prosperity than on any 
other phase of our entire economy. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution—Senate Resolution 
89—providing for germaneness of debate 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am 
happy indeed that the Senate is again 
taking up Senate Resolution 89, which I 
was happy to join the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] in sponsor- 
ing. I think it proposes a necessary and 
useful change, which would help expe- 
dite business on the Senate floor. I 
commend the Senator for developing 
this proposal and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for giving it 
consideration and recommending it. 

Desirable as it is, this resolution goes 
only a short way toward the important 
goal of achieving reform of congres- 
sional procedures so that the Congress 
may measure up to its great responsibili- 
ties. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp, some of the many articles, 
editorials, and columns, which have ap- 
peared since July 31, last year, when the 
ist session of the 88th Congress was 
supposed to have completed its work for 
that year. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 25, 1963] 
OUR ARCHAIC CONGRESS 

The 88th Congress is entering this year of 
struggle against odds of its own choosing. 
It will attempt to legislate wisely for the 
needs of the space age with a legislative 
mechanism geared to the age of the horseless 


carriage. 

This is not only absurd, it is dangerous. It 
is all but impossible for Congress to move 
swiftly to meet a developing emergency. It 
is all but impossible for Congress efficiently 
to analyze and oversee the expenditure of the 
billions it appropriates each year. It is all 
but impossible to inject new blood and fresh 
minds into the hierarchi leadership 
structure. It is all but im ble to assert 
the will of a majority of Congress if a minor- 
ity chooses to oppose it. 

The executive branch of our Government, 
cumbersome as it still is, has been extensive- 
ly overhauled on at least four occasions in 
the last 25 years. Moreover, its administra- 
tive machinery is constantly updated by the 
management engineers of the Bureau of the 
Budget, among others. Automation, for ex- 
ample, is no novelty in some branches of the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

In contrast, the only two substantial re- 
visions in congressional organization in this 
century were made in 1910 and 1946. Both 
were limited in scope. The fundamental 
weaknesses of inertia, senescence and crip- 
pling traditionalism remain, and are even 
magnified in the context of the times. 

A half-dozen bills looking to the reorgani- 
zation of Congress already have gone into 
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the hopper in this session. Two that com- 
mand particular respect are those introduced 
by Representative Henry S. Reuss, Democrat 
of Wisconsin, and Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Republican of New Jersey. Each, with minor 
differences, seeks the establishment of a 
high-level board on the order of the Hoover 
Commissions of the past to study and recom- 
mend means for improving the way Congress 
works. 

Congress has an enormous built-in resist- 
ance to such innovations. The public’s in- 
terest is deeply involved, however, and public 
pressure will have to be focused relentlessly 
upon Congress if it is to be made to sweep 
up its own stable. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1963] 
First ITEM oF BUSINESS 


“The public,” says Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case, of New Jersey, “is beginning to lose 
confidence in the ability of the Congress to 
meet the problems of the 20th century.” 
Congress is bedeviled by archaic rules, lack 
of systematic procedure, and the diffusion of 
leadership. Better organization of Congress 
itself thus becomes one of the foremost is- 
sues before the present session. 

Mr. Case approaches the problem by a 
route somewhat different from that favored 
by many of his colleagues. In place of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress sponsored by Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, JR., and 21 other Senators, including 
Mr. Case, the latter would create a Com- 
mission on Congressional Reorganization, 
modeled on the Hoover Commission which 
worked out plans for streamlining many seg- 
ments of the executive branch a few years 
ago. The advantage of this approach is 
that the proposed commission would include 
six outside experts as well as three Members 
of each House. 

The naming of specialists from private 
life would recognize the enormous interest 
of the public in a strong Congress. Doubt- 
less it would also encourage the study group 
to bring in bold and comprehensive recom- 
mendations, for Members of Congress are 
often too deeply immersed in its traditions 
to see the need for changes. If Congress 
should insist on having a majority of its 
own Members on the study group, it could 
be made up of four Members from the Sen- 
ate, four from the House, and four experts 
from private life. This would permit the 
naming of two Members from each party in 
each House. 

Senator Case would require the proposed 
bipartisan commission to report on 12 spe- 
cific “problem areas,” but it certainly ought 
not to be confined to any such list. One of 
the major problems is the excessive diffu- 
sion of power among committee chairmen, 
and this is not included among the 12 listed 
subjects unless it could be squeezed into 
point 2 dealing with the structure, staffing, 
and operation of committees. 

More important than either the structure 
of the study group or its agenda is an early 
start on this vital project. It would give the 
whole country a lift if the Senate would 
make a study of Congress its first item of 
business in place of a futile filibuster over 
rule XXII. 


[From the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press, 
Jan. 21, 1963] 


MODERNIZING CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 


Displaying a brand of courage constituents 
have come to expect of him, U.S. Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, is trying to 
do something about what he believes to 
be archaic congressional procedures. 

He proposes to introduce a bill creating a 
Commission on Congressional Reorganization 
made up of Senators, Representatives and 
individuals from private life, with a mandate 
to examine a dozen specific problem areas. 
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The study, aimed at modernizing con- 
gressional procedures, would include such 
matters as conflicts of interest, office terms 
of Congressmen, financing of election cam- 
paigns, expense allowances, congressional 
committee structure, making of appoint- 
ments and rules and procedures. 

A veteran of 16 years in the House and 
Senate, Case regards the work of the previous 
session of Congress as a “slipshod” affair and 
says “the public is beginning to lose con- 
fidence in the ability of Congress to meet the 
problems of the 20th century.” 

Senator Case has tackled a formidable job. 


‘Assuming that the commission materializes, 


makes the study and submits its recommen- 
dations, there still will be the little matter 
of getting Congress to approve revision. The 
filibusterers are not going to take it lying 
down. 

As for conflicts of interest in public office, 
New Jersey made a study of the problem a 
number of years ago but the State legislators 
have shown no disposition to translate the 
recommendations into law. The New Jersey 
Bar Association vainly continues to apply 
pressure for reform in the area of conflict 
of interest. 

Senator Case undoubtedly is aware of the 
difficulties. He has our best wishes in his 
efforts to bring about a comprehensive mod- 
ernization of the La Follette-Monroney Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act in 1946. 


From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courler-News, 
Jan. 16, 1963] 


For EFFICIENCY 


Senator CLIFFORD P. Casz, of New Jersey, 
has proposed legislation for a study of Con- 
gress with a view to speeding the effective 
functioning of that body. Case says there 
has been no reorganization of Congress or 
an attempt to modernize its methods of 
procedure since 1946. Since then the Nation 
has grown, and the United States is taking 
a far greater part in world affairs. 

Our observation is that the 12-point pro- 
gram proposed by Senator Case has merit. 
In the last session of Congress, weeks of time 
were used not in the consideration of impor- 
tant legislation, but in the political 
maneuvers and procedures preliminary to any 
such consideration. Some legislation never 
got out of committee to receive consideration. 

We are heartily in favor of the nice checks 
and balances which exist in our form of 
government. Such checks and balances pre- 
vent hasty legislation and the unfavorable 
impact of violent changes. But our Govern- 
ment has become too big and too expensive 
an operation to have it exist for manipula- 
tion by the politically adept. Also there are 
modern methods which could be adopted to 
save time as in the long, laborious rollcall 
vote. The Ecumenical Council used an elec- 
tronic system to get an immediate record- 
ing. So a program to increase the efficiency 
of Congress to perform its constitutional 
responsibilities could serve a useful purpose, 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Jan. 22, 1963] 
CasE Props Concress To UPDATE CREAKING 
LEGISLATIVE WAYS 
WASHINGTON.—Fed up with their own in- 
ability to get things done under outmoded 
rules and traditions that have been consid- 
ered almost sacred, more and more Congress- 
men are lining up this year behind proposals 
for reform and reorganization of the Con- 
ess. 
one ease with which the House of Repre- 
sentatives put through permanent enlarg- 
ment of its Rules Committee to 15 members 
on opening day indicates the change in senti- 
ment, 
An effort to make it a little easier to curb 
Senate debate by majority vote after 15 
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days of fllibustering may have tougher sled- 
ding. With bipartisan backing from 10 Sen- 
ators the new proposal was given a chance 
until Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, Republican 
minority leader, called for a quick end of 
debate on the subject, saying there was no 
steam behind it. 

These reforms, intended to let the Con- 

gress work instead of preventing it from act- 
ing on legislative proposals blocked by mi- 
norities are just a beginning—straws in the 
wind. 
Twenty-two Senators from both parties 
have already signed up as cosponsors of 
Pennsylvania Democrat JOSEPH S. CLARK’s 
plan to set up a new Joint Committee on Or- 
ganization of Congress. They have staked 
top billing for it as Concurrent Resolution 
1 


It will be open for 10 days to receive signa- 
tures from other Senators who may wish to 
sponsor it before it is referred to the Rules 
Committee for consideration. A similar res- 
olution is being introduced in the House 
by Representative JohN Linpsay, Republi- 
can, of New York. 

It has been 16 years since the Congress 
was reorganized. There is some feeling in 
both Houses that, since the earlier reorga- 
nization didn't do all that was expected 
of it, another reform drive won’t do any 


more. 

A principal feature of the La Follette- 
Monroney Reorganization Act of 1947, was 
simplification of the committee structure. 
While the number of standing committees 
was reduced, subcommittees multiplied. 
This made the machinery as complex as it 
was before. 

Senior Congressmen who want things left 
as they are argue that while congressional 
practices may be cumbersome and slow mov- 
ing, they have served the country well, so 
why change? 

The last session of the Congress did not 
adjourn until October 13. This was only 3 
weeks before election. There was a tieup 
of money bills caused by a personal prestige 
feud between House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees. That tied up many Gov- 
ernment agencies and disgusted even some 
of the oldest Members. 

CASE A COSPONSOR 

This has resulted in proposals for congres- 
sional reorganization this year. One of the 
most promising has come from Senator CLIF- 
rorp P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey. 
He is a cosponsor of the Clark resolution, 
and its other backers are also sponsoring the 
Case proposal. Representative Henry S. 
Revss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, is introduc- 
ing a similar proposal in the House. 

Senator Case calls for creation of a new 
Commission on Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion. It would be modeled on former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s Commission on Orga- 
nization of Government. Its membership 
would be three Senators, three Representa- 
tives and six private citizens qualified to 
make studies and recommendations on im- 
proving the functioning of the legislative 
processes. 

Specifically, the Case plan would require 
the bipartisan Commission to report on 12 of 
the most frequently criticized congressional 
proceedings: 

Obsolete rules; staffing and operation of 
committees; the congressional workload; 
floor procedures; conflicts of interest of 
Congressmen; Senate and House terms of of- 
fice; congressional expense accounting; 
financing of congressional duties on execu- 
tive appointments; legislative oversight; con- 
gressional power over appropriations; and op- 
eration and regulation of lobbies. 

Other reforms which have been widely 
discussed without receiving open backing 
including increasing Representatives’ terms 
from 2 years to 4 and increasing Congress- 
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man's salaries by $7,500 a year to a total 
of $30,000—because they work so hard. 


[From Newsweek, Jan. 28, 1963] 


UNCREATIVE, NEGATIVE, Smuc—Is THIS TODAY'S 
U.S. CONGRESS? 


A venturesome band of Members asked 
Congress last week to hold a mirror up to 
itself and confront an image that has been 
producing widespread dismay, criticism, and 
demand for reform. 

Moments after President Kennedy ended 
his state of the Union address, Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK, the slim, intense Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, introduced a resolution— 
marked “Senate Concurrent Resolution 1“— 
to set up a joint committee that would 
streamline congressional procedures. He had 
30 cosponsors from both parties. A bit later, 
CLIFFORD CASE, New Jersey Republican, sub- 
mitted a bill to create a congressional re- 
organization commission—including private 
citizens as well as legislators—for much the 
same purpose. Down the Capitol hall, at 
least 10 similar bills were dropped into the 
House hopper. 

Jor CLARK was deadly serious. The harsh 
fact is,” he said, that the present rules and 
methods of operation of the Senate and of 
the House are stacked against the people of 
the United States. They penalize those 
who seek action in the national interest 
in a time of world crisis. They reward those 
who cling to an outmoded status quo which 
threatens our very survival.“ 

For a prime example of the “outmoded” 
methods, CLARK had only to look around him. 
All week long, under the threat of a southern 
filibuster, the Senate was bogged down in 
its biennial skirmish over the efforts of lib- 
erals to change rule 22, which makes fili- 
busters possible by requiring a two-thirds 
vote of Members present to shut off debate. 
On both sides of the aisle, the leaders seemed 
to have lost their taste for the windy has- 
sle—and the debate seemed likely to peter 
out in a southern victory. 

Whatever the outcome, there was an ever- 
mounting chorus of criticism of the hard- 
ening arteries of Congress itself. It came 
from political scientists, editorialists, and 
legislators themselves. And it boiled down 
to the charge that Congress is essentially a 
negative instrument; that in the 1960's, its 
creaky, antiquated machinery is simply not 
up to the challenges of the times. 


GOVERNMENT DEADLOCK 


Among the articulate critics, James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, biographer of F.D.R. and J.F.K. 
and himself a defeated Democratic congres- 
sional candidate, takes Congress to task in 
his new book “The. Deadlock of Democracy.” 
At a time, says Burns, when the United 
States is beset by such urgent problems as 
urban decline, conservation, education, tax 
reform, medical care, civil rights, and a 
sluggish economy—not to mention foreign 
affairs we are mired in governmental dead- 
lock, as Congress blocks or kills not only 
most of Mr. Kennedy’s bold proposals of 
1960, but many plans of the Republican plat- 
form as well.” 

Within the Halls of Congress, Senator 
Case complains: “The public is beginning 
to lose confidence in the ability of Congress 
to meet the problems of the 20th century.” 
Others call Congress uncreative, negative, 
undisciplined, disorganized, old-fashioned, 
smug, self-righteous, and corrupt. 

They cite last session’s examples: 

For 3 months, 85-year-old CARL. HAYDEN, 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and 83-year-old CLARENCE CANNON, 
Hayden’s opposite number in the House, held 
up billions of dollars in urgently needed 
funds while they feuded over the location of 
a meeting room for their joint committee. 

Two Congressmen—Frank Boykin of Ala- 
bama and Tom Johnson of Maryland—were 
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indicted on charges of using their official 
position to help a savings-and-loan racket 
in Maryland. 

James O. EASTLAND, segregationist chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, for 
months held up the appointment of Negro 
attorney Thurgood Marshall as judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, New York Negro 
Congressman and chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, was off on 
a study trip to Paris and the Aegean Isles 
with two young women assistants (his preg- 
nant wife remained behind, and on the con- 
gressional payroll at $12,974 a year) at the 
very time that the badly needed college-aid 
bill was stuck in a Senate-House conference. 

During the 87th Congress, because parallel 
committees of the two Houses seldom agree 
to sit jointly, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
made 54 committee appearances, not includ- 
ing private meetings with individual Con- 
gressmen. Secretary of Defense McNamara 
spent a total of 203 hours in congressional 
testimony. 

The “TTT,” or Tuesday Through Thursday. 
club, was in full sway. As explained by Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM R. Poace, of Texas: “So 
many Members of Congress (about 250) go 
home to perform their legitimate duties, and 
in some cases, to practice law or operate a 
business that it becomes impossible to have 
any sessions Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, 
and nothing vital is done on Monday.” 

Even in the face of such evidence, some 
Washington observers in and out of Con- 
gress maintain that both Houses are being 
unjustly plagued. Their arguments: the 
Founding Fathers were not seeking to create 
the most efficient government; rather they 
deliberately framed one in which tyranny 
would be prevented by a system of checks 
and balances. Legislation enacted in haste 
nearly always results in bad law. Whenever 
the overriding national interest has been 
involved, Congress has acted promptly. If 
Congress ordinarily has an un ed 
record of creative legislation, it is because 
there has been no great popular demand for 
it. 

“We have the longest operating experi- 
ence with a democratically elected delibera- 
tive body in the world,“ says Dr. Evron Kirk- 
patrick, executive director of the American 
Political Science Association. “We must be 
careful in talking about reform not to end 
up by throwing the baby out with the bath 
water.” 

But there is obviously plenty of room for 
improvement. Congress had its last face- 
lifting in 1946; when its standing committees 
were reduced from 33 to 15 in the Sen- 
ate, and from 48 to 19 in the House. Since 
then, action has been stymied by vestigial 
restraints—at a time when the United States 
has been adding 47 million to its popula- 
tion, the infant jet era has spurted into 
the space age, and the atom has come into 
its own. 

Among basic reforms urged by the critics: 
a brake on unlimited Senate debate; loosen- 
ing the iron grip of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which determines which legislation 
shall be considered; extending the 2-year 
term of Representatives to give them a 
breathing spell from campaigning, and en- 
acting a conflict-of-interest law for Con- 
gress. (Many legislators vote on bills which 
affect their own holdings. As one observer 
put it: “Sherman Adams was disgraced for 
the kind of thing many legislators do day in 
and day out.“) 

TYRANNICAL VETO 


Perhaps the knottiest problem is the 
seniority system by which committee chair- 
men exercise virtually absolute authority 
over legislation before their committees— 
and thereby wield a tyrannical veto power. 
Most committee chairmen are ultracon- 
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servatives (whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans) from safe rural districts which are less 
politically active, and therefore less respon- 
sive to national needs. Professor Burns 
points out that about 300 of the 435 House 
seats never switch to the other party. 

Chief among the committee chairmen is 
Howarp SMITH, 79, conservative Democrat of 
Virginia, who as ruler of the Rules Com- 
mitte had life-or-death power over virtual- 
ly every bill in Congress—before the admin- 
istration added three members to the com- 
mittee at the last Congress. He still holds 
enormous influence. The seniority system, 
as represented by men like Smiru, tends to 
produce what President Eisenhower called 
“government by checkmate.” Most political 
scientists agree the seniority system is bad, 
but other means of choosing chairmen might 
be worse. 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

In view of all the furor, if Congress de- 
cides to look itself over, what reforms might 
be realistically expected? At best, a mixed 
bag. Under mounting pressure, SMITH him- 
self announced that he planned to crack 
down on junket funds requested by House 
committeemen. But such fundamental is- 
sues as seniority would not be touched. 
Some procedural reforms would undoubted- 
ly result; and congressional experts think 
that even these would be well worthwhile. 
The chief proposal talked about last week 
is a “committee bill of rights,” which would 
permit a majority of the members of any 
stand’ng committee to convene meetings of 
the committee, consider any matter within 
its jurisdiction, and end committee debate 
on a given measure. To many, this seems 
the only solution, however indirect, to the 
vexing seniority problem. 

Whether Congress can really improve it- 
self is perhaps its ultimate test as an insti- 
tution intended to express the popular will. 
One able congrerstonal exvert, Dr. George 
Galloway, of the Library of Congress, puts it 
this way: “In the last analysis, schemes 
for congressional reforms depend, at least 
in part, upon the ability of legislators to 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps. The 
difficulties of such self-elevation are great.“ 


[From the National Publisher, 
February 1963] 


CONGRESSIONAL CRITICS ASK—WHaT SHOULD 
CONGRESS Do To Improve Irs IMAGE? 


(By Bert Mills) 


Reputation is a precious thing. An indi- 
vidual or an institution can possess no as- 
set so valuable as its good name. Congress 
is no exception and it seems clear that our 
National Legislature lacks the standing it 
used to have, and should have. 

This should be a matter of national con- 
cern. If the public no longer respects its 
lawmaking body, how much longer will we 
respect the laws made by that body? It 
would seem to be high time that Congress 
recognized that its own image is on the 
downgrade and took steps to change the 
situation. 

This is not an original idea. From time 
to time students of contemporary history 
have pointed out that congressional reforms 
are overdue. Not long ago, Senator CLIF- 
FORD CasE, Republican, of New Jersey, said 
the public is losing confidence in Congress 
ability to meet 20th century problems. 

Senator Case has an ax to grind, of course. 
He is a frustrated liberal who believes that 
the outmoded rules of both the Senate and 
House have served to prevent passage of 
proposals he supports. He would like to see 
the rules changed that bottled-up legisla- 
tion will be uncorked and passed. 

Senator Case cites a second reason for the 
declining reputation of Congress, and this 
one has nothing to do with the unending 
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conflict between liberal and conservative po- 
litical philosophies. It is the ethical stand- 
ards of Congress. He thinks—and many 
editors will agree—that Congress sets a high 
standard for officials of the executive 
branch, but a low standard for the legisla- 
tive branch. 

In recent years, the Senate has used its 
powers to confirm appointments to key posi- 
tions to insist that top officials divest them- 
selves of stocks and other holdings which 
might result in a conflict between public 
and personal interest. Congress imposes no 
such standards on its own Members. 

CONFLICTS CAUSE SCANDAL 

More than half the Members of Congress 
are lawyers, and most of them continue to 
receive remuneration from their law practice 
while holding a full-time job as Senator or 
Representative. Occasionally this leads to a 
scandal, as when two Members of the 87th 
Congress were indicted last year. (Both were 
defeated for reelection.) 

More often, nothing is said about elected 
officials who use their position to feather 
their own nest. A recent Saturday Evening 
Post article cited numerous case histories. 
There are many instances of law practices 
becoming most lucrative after a member of 
the firm became a Member of Congress. 

Of course, lawyer-legislators are not the 
only professionals whose conduct raises ethi- 
cal questions. A few years ago there was 
even a tailor Representative who sold suits 
from his headquarters in the House Office 
Building. But legal retainers are generally 
more lucrative than peddling the kind of 
suits men wear. 

Some Members of Congress do set a high 
ethical standard for themselves. Some law- 
yers disassociate themselves from their firms 
and accept no share of the profits. Others 
refuse to vote on legislation affecting an in- 
dustry in which they have a personal stake. 
But such intances are relatively rare. 

NEPOTISM PUBLICIZED 

Ethical violations lead to a lot of the bad 
publicity Congress gets. Among the favor- 
ite subjects is nepotism. The Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal reported recently, in 
an article condensed and reprinted in Read- 
er's Digest, that 24 congressional wives are 
on the House payroll, 9 of them being paid 
over $10,000 a year. 

Some of those wives work hard and are 
worth every penny they are paid, even if their 
husbands did put them on the payroll at 
taxpayer expense. Others are never seen in 
the office where they are paid to work, and 
are robbing the Treasury every time they 
sign a pay voucher. 


THE ABSENT WIFE-SECRETARY 


Best publicized example of congressional 
nepotism is the case of Representative Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL, Democrat, of New York, 
now chairman of the House Labor Commit- 
tee. The Harlem preacher divorced his wife, 
married his secretary, and gave his bride 
a wedding present of a $9,900-a-year salary 
increase. What’s more, she lives in Puerto 
Rico and still draws her pay. 

It is cases like this that give Congress its 
bad name, and there will be no letup in the 
bad publicity as long as the abuses continue 
uncurbed. 

There are other reasons why the reputa- 
tion of Congress is not what it once was, 
having nothing to do with the personal 
conduct of Sendtors and Representatives. 
The rules and practices of Congress are ar- 
chaic. Filibusters are a huge waste of time 
and money. Congressonal junkets to foreign 
lands, while often of some value, are usual- 
ly a boondoggle—a free vacation for the privi- 
leged few. 

The trouble is that Congress makes its 
own rules and is easy on itself. Reforms 
will come only when an outraged public 
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demands them. There isn't any reason why 
Congress should take 9 months to finish the 
job which could be done in 6. But it will 
keep happening until voters insist on re- 
form. 


REFORMS SUGGESTED 


Here is a quick checklist of changes that 
will be necessary if Congress is to improve 
its image: 

1. Revise Senate and House rules to pre- 
vent minority rule, jurisdictional disputes 
between committees, and Senate talkathons. 

2. Insist that the same ethical rules of 
conduct enforced on other officials is ap- 
plied to Members of Congress—no private 
gain resulting from official position. 

3. Ban all relatives from the congressional 
payroll. 

4. Require Members of Congress and all 
policymaking officials elsewhere in Govern- 
ment to file annual statements of income 
and assets, including the source of payments 
from outside activities. 

5. Curb junkets by Members of Congress 
by requiring that any trips at public ex- 
pense be justified in detail, with cost figures 
made public. 

Unfortunately, these reforms are not like- 
ly to be popular with most legislators. But 
they should be popular with voters who can 
exercise their immemorial right to “throw 
the rascals out“ Not many would have to 
be turned out before the reforms would 
come about. = 
[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

April 80, 1963] 
REFORMING CONGRESS 

Speaker McCormack doesn’t think much 
of proposals for overhauling the machinery 
of the House of Representatives. He says 
the seniority system for filling committee 
chairmanships is the best that could be 
devised, he minimizes the possibility of con- 
flicts of interest, and opposes a mandatory 
retirement age. 

About all the Speaker will concede is the 
desirability of reviving the rule that would 
permit any bill to be brought to the floor 
after the Rules Committee has held it for 
21 days. 

There are many others, in and out of Con- 
gress, who hold less complacent views. Rep- 
resentative Gross of Iowa, for example, has 
just observed that there is absolutely no 
excuse for wasting so much time in the early 
months of a session. Senator Case of New 
Jersey has introduced legislation providing 
for the appointment of a commission to pro- 
pose a reorganization of Congress, including 
the revision of its archaic and shackling 
rules. Mr. Case, after successive attempts to 
eliminate filibusters, knows how frustrating 
those rules can be. 

Speaker McCormack joins defenders of the 
seniority system, which has conceded draw- 
backs but which could be overcome in part 
by adoption of adequate rules to protect 
committee members from an arbitrary or 
obstructive chairman. As Speaker Rayburn 
once observed, “a determined majority can 
always work its will” in committee. 

In concentrating on the seniority system, 
critics have tended to obscure a broader area 
where more important reforms could be 
made. These include a crackdown on ab- 
senteeism, setting deadlines for committee 
reports, easing conflicting demands on Mem- 
bers’ time by setting separate days for com- 
mittee work and floor action and eliminating 
duplicate hearings on the same bill. It has 
been recommended that overlapping com- 
mittees in the same chamber hold joint 
hearings and that there be more joint com- 
mittees representing both Houses. 

And despite Speaker McCorMaAcxk’s refusal 
to recognize the problem, Representative 
Dorn, of South Carolina, among others, is 
concerned about congressional ethics. He 
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is sponsoring legislation that would impose a 
strict code, embracing such matters as abuses 
in traveling expenses, hiring relatives, and 
conflicts of interest that Congress wouldn't 
tolerate in the executive branch. 

And if Mr. McCormack thinks the public 
isn’t concerned about such things, he must 
have a more tolerant constituency than many 
other Congressmen, who have been hearing 
plenty from the voters back home. 


[From the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News, 
Apr. 20, 1963] 
CASE Says Concress Must REFORM To HOLD 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


(By Edward J. Reardon) 


WaASHINGTON—The record compiled by 
Congress thus far this session certainly adds 
substance to the contention of Senator CLIF- 
ForD P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey, and 
other Members that there is a real need for 
congressional reform. 

Since it convened last January and up to 
the time it recessed for its Easter vacation 
this month, the 88th Congress had passed 
only one public law of any consequence— 
an extension of the draft. Not one of the 
12 major appropriation bills had cleared both 
Houses. 

At the present pace, the 88th is threaten- 
ing to eclipse last year’s record for longevity, 
when the session dragged into the middle of 
October. There are some Members who are 
expressing the fear that this year's session 
may last until Christmas, or even beyond. 

It is only logical that Americans, who are 
suffering from lack of jobs, need for medical 
care or adequate educational help are losing 
patience with this slow-moving Congress. 
They, too, feel strongly there is a vital need 
for congressional reform. 

Senator Case, conscious of this feeling, 
states frankly that there is a real d 
the public will lose confidence in the ability 
of Congress to meet the problems of the 20th 
century. He points out there has been no 
comprehensive attempt to improve congres- 
sional procedures since enactment of the La- 
Follette-Monroney reorganization act in 1946. 
Since then, he says, the Nation has added 
two new States, increased its population by 
50 million and accumulated a whole new set 
of national and international problems. 

Yet it is still trying to do business at the 
old stand. 

This is why the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has helped to sponsor a bill which would 
create a commission on congressional re- 
organization. It would provide for a 12- 
member commission—3 Members each 
from the House and Senate and 6 private 
citizens well versed in the problems of public 
administration or the functioning of legis- 
lative bodies—to study the major problems 
hampering the smooth functioning of Con- 
gress at present. 

Here are some of these problems as Senator 
Case sees them: 

Legislation is now very slow coming to a 
vote during the early months of a congres- 
sional session, with an inevitable end-of-ses- 
sion pileup. 

Case would set a deadline for committee 
action on important bills. He would also 
schedule committees meetings on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays and sessions of the 
House and Senate on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days (Saturdays, when necessary) to speed 
action on major legislation. 

He would also extend appropriation bills to 
cover 2-year periods so that Congress could 
concentrate on legislation in one session and 
on appropriations in the second session, with 
due provision for consideration of emergency 
legislation. 

He would change the present structure of 
congressional committees, their staffing and 
operation, and reexamine the present role of 
seniority in selecting committee chairmen. 
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Senator Case thinks private immigration 
and claims bills constitute a heavy drain on 
the time of Congress which should be de- 
voted to national issues. More of this re- 
sponsibility, he thinks, could be placed in 
the immigration and naturalization service 
and the courts. 

One of the real timesavers is Case’s sug- 
gestion for joint hearings of House and Sen- 
ate committees on topics of mutual interest. 
At present, high-ranking Government of- 
ficials like Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
and others of like stature are called on to 
testify on the same subjects before separate 
Senate and House committees. If joint com- 
mittee sessions were held, the time of both 
witnesses and Congressmen would be saved. 

For instance, McNamara has spent con- 
siderable time before both the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees, testifying 
on practically the same subjects. If these 
had been joint sessions, he would have saved 
a lot of time he can ill-afford to sacrifice 
from his important duties at the Pentagon. 

Electronic voting in both the Senate and 
House Chambers is another timesaver ad- 
vocated by Senator Case. It takes a good 40 
minutes to record a rolicall vote of the 
House's 435 Members. 

The New Jerseyite thinks, too, that length- 
ening the term of office for Members of the 
House would reduce the time they must now 
spend campaigning. Before he retired, for- 
mer Representative London Canfield from 
New Jersey’s Eighth District suggested a 
4-year instead of the 2-year term for House 
Members for the same reason. 

Senator Case thinks regulations assuring 
prompt and effective reporting on legislative 
expenses, including travel expenses for in- 
dividual Congressmen and committee mem- 
bers, should be considered. 

Senator Case admits not all these and other 
proposals included in his congressional re- 
form plans were originated by him. Many 
are recommendations of other Members. 

He maintains all are worth considering, 
however, and that the creation of a congres- 
sional reorganization commission such as 
he advocates is a practical way of going about 
it. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 29, 1963] 
CONGRESS VERSUS OUTSIDERS 


Congress, as nearly everybody knows, has 
a double standard of conduct—one for itself 
and one for everybody else. 

It will, for example, demand that Defense 
Secretary McNamara get rid of every last 
nickel of his Ford Motor stock before taking 
Office, but find no interest conflict whatever 
in the late, oil-rich Senator Kerr’s vigorous 
opposition to any measure in any way inimi- 
cal to the oil industry. 

It will bray solemnly about the virtues of 
economy, but blow millions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars for swimming pools, lounges, junkets, 
and sundry amenities aimed at making leg- 
islating less rigorous. 

It will load the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
lofty speeches on ethics, and let any of its 
Members commit lawful forgery by altering 
the record of a speech to erase a blunder. 

Any one of its Members might agree that 
nepotism is an evil—for others; but the pil- 
ing of congressional wives, uncles, and cous- 
ins on the payroll is deemed the sensible 
exercise of a time-honored prerogative. 

Latest to take wry note of this double 
standard is the IUD Digest, published by the 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

Among other things, the Digest notes the 
fact that any relationship between the com- 
mittee chairmanship a Co an hap- 
pens to hold and his qualifications to hold 
it are, at best, accidental. 

Simply by lasting long enough a Congress- 
man can get to head a committee. “In the 
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present Congress, this seniority system has 
resulted in 10 of the Senate's 17 committees 
being chaired by men over 65. * * * (In) 
the House * * * 13 of its 21 chairmen are 
over 65, 3 in their eighties, and 6 in their 
seventies. Thus, in both the Senate and the 
House, the majority of chairmen are beyond 
the normal retirement age.” Many are also 
thoroughly insulated against the public will, 
yet use the vast power of their positions to 
block vital bills virtually singlehandedly. 

Something can be done to bring on a 
reformation of the ancient rules that help to 
make Congress the stodgy, inefficient, and 
often self-centered body that it is. 

Bold and righteous measures aimed, for 
example, at modifying the seniority system 
have always been hooted off the floor or 
simply ignored. But Senators Case, of New 
Jersey, and CLARK, of Pennsylvania, have 
introduced resolutions calling merely for 
formation of a committee to study whether 
rules changes are needed. If such a com- 
mittee could, as Senator Case proposes, in- 
clude public members with the Congressmen, 
a tide of public opinion might be started 
that even Congress couldn't stop. It is well 
worth a try. 

[From the AFL-CIO American Federationist, 
April 1963] 
MODERNIZING CONGRESS 


(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 


Since the end of the 87th Congress last 
October, there have been increasingly stri- 
dent pleas and demands in Washington and 
throughout the country that “Congress mod- 
ernize itself.” 

I agree and I am hopeful that one of the 
major efforts of the 88th Congress will be 
a legislative reorganization act which will 
enable the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to meet the Nation's domestic ob- 
ligations and international responsibilities 
more efficiently. 

The waning weeks of the 87th Congress 
last year were significant for three reasons— 
all of which should be considered in any 
discussion of the need to “modernize” Con- 


ess. 
First, the 1962 congressional session was 
one of the longest peacetime sessions in his- 


Second, the 87th Congress approved more 
major legislation than at any time since the 
1930's, 

Third, the long delays and petty bickering 
which marked the final weeks of the 1962 
session obscured the real record of accom- 
plishment of the 87th Congress and cut into 
the confidence of the people in the legisla- 
tive branch of their Government. 

The length of the 1962 congressional ses- 
sion is often cited as one of the glaring ex- 
amples of congressional backwardness and 
is mentioned as dramatic proof of the need 
to modernize Congress. 

This is misleading. Whether we like it 
or not, long congressional sessions will re- 
main common. Members of the Senate and 
the House, and the public, must realize that 
Congress today has a full-time, yearlong 
job. 

The reason is a matter of simple mathe- 
matics. Since 1946—the time of the last 
Legislative Reorganization Act—the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 33 
percent. Our Government’s domestic obli- 
gations have multiplied. Our Nation’s in- 
ternational responsibilities have become 
constant, instead of occasional. 

But in the same period, the number of 
Members of Congress has remained substan- 
tially the same. 

The result is that there is today far more 
for Congress to do, but only the same num- 
ber of Members to doit. It is thus inevitable 
that Members of Congress must work harder, 
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for longer hours and through longer sessions 
of Congress. 

As the flow of demands on Congress has 
increased, so has the flow of legislation. 

In the Congress which approved the last 
legislativo reform (the 79th, in 1945 and 
1946), less than 13,000 bills or resolutions 
were initiated. 

The 87th Congress which ended last year 
initiated, by contrast, more than 20,000 bills 
or resolutions—a 60 percent increase. 

The total of major bills actually passed by 
Congress has also increased in the past 
decade. 

The 87th Congress approved 73 major leg- 
islative proposals. The 83d Congress, repre- 
senting the first 2 years of the Eisenhower 
administration, approved 29 major legislative 
proposals. The number of public bills ap~ 
proved by the 87th Congress was about 
double the number of public bills approved 
by the 83d Congress. 

I pause briefly here to stress a positive 
point. In all the criticisms of Congress, we 
must face the fact that the most recent Con- 
gress—the 87th—did produce an impressive 
record of legislation. 

Here are just some of the domestic pro- 
grams approved in 1961 and 1962: 

The area redevelopment program, invest- 
ment tax credit, public works acceleration, 
increase of minimum wage, manpower train- 
ing to give new skills to the unemployed, an 
expanded loan program for college students, 
an increase of the lending authority for both 
the Small Business Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Also approved were liberalized social se- 
curity benefits, revision of public welfare 
programs (with emphasis on rehabilitation) , 
the most comprehensive housing program in 
our history, water pollution control, the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, two comprehensive farm 
bills, the drug control bill and extension of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

On legislation relating to international re- 
lations, the record of the 87th Congress was 
equally impressive. Here are some of the 
actions of that Congress on the international 
front: 

A 20-percent increase in funds for defense 
forces, including a doubling of the Polaris 
missile program and a fourfold increase in 
antiguerrilla forces, a 200-percent increase 
in our budget for space programs, and the 
Communications Satellite Act. 

Other key actions included the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act (the most important new for- 
eign policy tool in 15 years), the Peace Corps 
(established in 1961 and expanded in 1962), 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Alliance for Progress, approval 
of long-term foreign aid, expansion of the 
food-for-peace program, approval of the 
United Nations bond issue and strengthen- 
ing of the U.S. Information Agency. 

I cite the record of the 87th Congress not 
as a boast, but to place any criticism of the 
structure, procedures and approach of Con- 
gress in proper perspective. 

The basic problem is not the length of 
congressional sessions. It is not in the 
amount of legislation handled or approved. 

The problem rests partly with the way in 
which Members of Congress spend the time 
they do have. 

A common complaint of Members of Con- 

is that they “don't have time to be 
legislators.” . 

It is a conservative estimate that every 
Member of Congress spends more than half 
of his time in direct service to constituents. 
Many Members of both the Senate and the 
House spend up to 90 percent of their time 
(and the time of their staffs) answering 
mail, meeting with constituents and han- 
dling individual constituent complaints or 
requests. 

The volume of work involving direct serv- 
ice to constituents has increased sharply in 
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recent years—for two reasons. First, as Gov- 
ernment has grown bigger and less able to 
respond to individual needs and complaints, 
the average citizen has become aware that 
he can “get through” with his own request 
only by dealing with his individual Congress- 
man or Senator. Second, speedy air travel 
and campaigns to “write your Congressman” 
have caused a big increase in the flow of 
visitors and mail to congressional offices. 

My own experience can stand as an ex- 
ample. 

In my first year in the Senate—1949—an 
average of 150 letters were received each day. 
Today, the daily average is between 800 and 
1,000 letters. In 1949, 30 telephone calls 
was typical for 1 day. Today, 500 phone 
calls to my office are normal in 1 day. In 
1949, a personal visit to the office by a con- 
stituent was a special event. Today, more 
than 100 citizens visit my office each day, 
about half of them constituents from my 
home State of Minnesota. 

The Member of the Senate or the House 
does not complain about this pattern. He 
accepts the heavy constituent workload as 
a natural part of his job. Nothing can be 
done—or should be done—to reduce it. 

But the remaining time a Congressman has 
can be used more efficiently to handle his 
legislative duties. 

Several steps are possible and they should 
be taken soon if Members of Congress are 
to be able to have enough time to study the 
issues they face carefully and to act—and 
vote—wisely. 

First, there should be more joint meet- 
ings of congressional committees and sub- 
committees. Too often, a Senator or Con- 
gressman serving on more than one commit- 
tee must hear substantially the same testi- 
mony repeated at different times before two 
different committees. 

Second, there should be more standing 
joint committees of Congress. This would 
save the time of Congress as a whole, espe- 
cially toward the end of each session when 
late-rising differences between the Senate 
and House on legislation often stall the work 
of both bodies. 

Third, a change should be made in the 
“morning hour” in the Senate to permit 
Members to send their speeches or articles 
to the clerk for insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, without taking their own 
time and the time of the whole Senate for the 
speeches to be read word by word. 

Fourth, there should be application of the 
“rule of germaneness” to the Senate, to re- 
quire Members to restrict their remarks to 
the issue formally listed as the business of 
the Senate. 

Fifth, there should be more efficient sched- 
uling of the workdays of Congress. Specific 
days—particularly in the earlier months of 
the session—would be reserved exclusively 
for committee hearings and action. As the 
legislation begins to flow out of the com- 
mittees, more days would be reserved ex- 
clusively for debate and action by the full 
Senate and House. 

One additional change would, I am con- 
vinced, improve the efficiency of Congress— 
particularly in the later months of the ses- 
sion: a summer recess of at least 3 weeks. 

The immediate value of such a recess would 
be the opportunity for Members of Congress 
to spend some time with their families dur- 
ing the school vacation period and to visit 
their home States or districts for renewed 
contacts with constituents. 

Congressmen are human beings; they get 
tired and their nerves can become frayed 
from long months of pressure and hard 
work. I am convinced the change of pace 
of a summer recess would reduce the tensions 
and bickering which are now so common 
in the final few months of congressional ses- 
sions. 
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The second key problem in Congress today 
involves the divisions of congressional power 
and the lines of authority for specific issues 
on which Congress is called to legislate. 

The first several weeks of the 88th Con- 
gress, in the Senate, were spent in an at- 
tempt to modify one antiquated device of 
power—the filibuster. 

Liberals in the Senate sought to reduce 
from two-thirds to three-fifths or a 51-vote 
majority the number of votes necessary for 
cloture—the closing off of a debate to bring 
an issue to a final decision. 

Our effort was not to establish a “gag 
rule” on debate nor was it to quash the 
rights of the minority in the Senate. 

Our proposal included the assurance of 
adequate time for debate on any legislative 
issue. It assured the rights of the minority 
in the Senate. 

But it also called for the basic right of a 
majority of the Senate to decide an issue— 
to cast a “yea” or no“ vote—after a reason- 
able period of full and free debate. 

The efforts of liberals to amend rule 22 
and to place the filibuster under control in 
the Senate did not succeed this year. 

We were set back, but not defeated. The 
test vote found 54 members—a clear major- 
ity—joining the group seeking the change. 
This was shy of the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary. But it offered new and encouraging 
evidence of a pattern toward victory on this 
issue. Ten years ago, Senate liberals could 
muster only 19 votes in support of a change 
in rule 22. 

Another major defect in the congressional 
structure involves the lineup of committees 
in Congress. 

There were 2 weeks of confusion in 1961 
after I introduced a bill to establish a U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
The measure was first assigned to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, then switched 
to the Government Operations Committee, 
then back to Foreign Relations. On one 
day, it almost went to Armed Services Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The bill was finally debated and approved, 


‘but the delay was an example of the need for 


more clearly defined lines of authority in the 
congressional committee system. 

One specific suggestion I have advanced is 
the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
National Security Affairs. 

Today, as an example, the subject of nu- 
clear test ban proposals involves the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. This crucial issue need not 
bypass any of those committees. But there 
should be one central committee which can 
seek to harmonize the various viewpoints of 
the other committees into a basic considera- 
tion of the national security issue involved. 

My comments have touched on only a few 
of the specific problems and needs in Con- 
gress. There are many more. 

What is clearly needed is a complete and 
detailed review of the overall structure and 
workings of Congress—and a set of recom- 
mendations to improve the efficiency of Con- 


gress. 

A resolution sponsored by Senator JOSEPH 
CLank, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and 31 
other Senators of both political parties calls 
for a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress. A companion measure 
in the House agrees this committee should 
conduct a full review of the legislative 
branch and produce recommendation for 
change. 

I am hopeful that this resolution will be 
adopted and that the joint committee can 
begin its work soon. A review and reorgani- 
zation of Congress is long overdue. 

Congress must update-its procedures. In 
a free nation with a representative govern- 
ment, we cannot expect total order and 
absolute efficiency in the legislative branch. 
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But we can expect—and must demand—a 
congressional system willing and able to re- 
main responsive to a fast-changing nation 
and world. 


[From the Vineland Times Journal, Apr. 25, 
1963] 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION: CONGRESS Has 
CHANGED ITs RULES Many TIMES OVER THE 
YEARS 


(Eprror’s Note.—Critics of Congress main- 
tain that it is presently displaying its weak- 
nesses to an unusual degree. History sheds 
some light on such moments. This story 
Teviews past congressional behavior and 
efforts to reform it.) 

(By Congressional Quarterly) 

WaASHINGTON.—Proposals to reform Con- 
gress are by no means a recent development. 
Since first convened on March 4, 1789, the 
U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
have undergone a continuous transforma- 
tion. 

Many current proposals have precedents 
in the past, or are in reaction to changes 
made in earlier Congresses. Like Congress 
itself, today's suggested reforms reflect the 
history of the Nation as a whole. 

A variety of pressures have contributed 
to past reorganization of Congress. These 
factors fall largely into three categories: 

1. The continually shifting distribution of 
power within Congress; 

2. Recurring efforts to guarantee that 
Congress properly represents the Nation and 
carries out its popular mandate; 

3. The expanding functions of Govern- 
ment, especially the executive branch, in 
this century. 

These various factors are usually so inter- 
related that it is impossible to separate them 
completely. But the relative importance of 
the three major pressures has not been 
constant. 

AN INTERNAL ISSUE 


At a time when Government and politics 
played a smaller part in American history, 
when transportation left Washington more- 
remote from the bulk of the country, when 
mass media did not subject Congress to con- 
stant publicity, when Senators were elected 
> indirectly and large parts of today’s elec- 
torate had no vote, the organization of Con- 
gress was primarliy an internal issue. 

With the significant interruption of the 
Civil War, this situation prevailed through- 
out most of Congress’ first century. The 
distribution of power within Congress was 
the decisive question. 

Despite an abhorrence of the spirit of 
party among the Founding Fathers, the 
party caucus was the first center of power 
to make its weight felt in the House of 
Representatives. 

After 1790, the Federalists, led by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, used the caucus to promote 
their legislative program. From 1801 to 
1809 the Democrats, led from the White 
House by President Thomas Jefferson, made 
such effective use of the party caucus that 
Federalists in the House complained that all 
great political questions were being settled 
elsewhere. 


SPEAKER'S POWER GROWS 


After a brief interregnum in party dis- 
cipline during President James Madison's 
first term, the party caucus was revived 
under the leadership of Henry Clay, Speaker 
of the House. It was Clay who first made 
significant use of the powers of the Speaker 
for party aims. 

The Speaker's position was enhanced by 
his power to appoint committees. Mean- 
while the committees increasingly dominated 
the legislative process, and the importance 
of the party caucus declined. The influence 
of the committees in the pre-Civil War dis- 
putes over slavery led to bitter struggles 
over the election of the Speaker, who would 
appoint them. 
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The Senate was slower to organize. Its 
smaller size and the longer term of its 
Members was conducive to an informal man- 
ner of proceeding. It was reluctant either 
to divide its powers among committees, or 
concentrate them in a leader. 

The presiding officer in the Senate—the 
Vice President—was not chosen by the Sen- 
ators, who therefore granted him no more 
authority than necessary. Unlike the 
Speaker of the House, he could not combine 
with his office the power of party leader. 

SENIORITY SYSTEM DEVELOPS 

Only slightly larger than some of today's 
Senate committees, and burdened with less 
work than most of them, the early Senate 
had little need to split up into permanent 
groups of specialists. In more than a quar- 
ter of a century, the Senate established only 
four standing committees, and these were 
administrative rather than legislative. 

But in 1816, 11 additional standing com- 
mittees were created. As committees grew 
in importance their chairmanships were in- 
creasingly determined by seniority. 

In 1859, a northern Democrat called the 
seniority usage “intolerably bad,” and com- 
plained that it “has operated to give the 
Senators from slave-holding States the chair- 
manship of every single committee.” 

But earlier in the same year the Demo- 
cratic caucus had violated the principle of 
seniority to remove Senator Stephen A. Doug- 
las, Democrat of Illinois, from his chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Territories because 
he refused to go along with the southern 
wing of the party on the question of slavery 
in the territories. 


CIVIL WAR AND REACTION 


During the Civil War the power struggle 
within Congress was replaced by a conflict 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

In spite of Congress’ efforts to direct the 
war through such institutions as the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
President Abraham Lincoln managed to 
dominate the scene, often taking action 
without prior legislative authority from 
Congress. 

After Lincoln’s death, Congress reasserted 
its powers, hamstrung the administration, 
and came within one vote of removing Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson from office. 

But the unity of Government given first 
by Lincoln's administration, and then by the 
Radical Republicans in Congress, broke down. 
From 1875 to 1897, one party, simultaneously 
controlled both Houses of Congress and the 
White House in only 3 of 11 Congresses. 

The resulting inactivity of Government 
probably suited the mood of the Nation, 
which had its fill of great causes in the War 
and Reconstruction. In this situation, the 
organization of Congress again became pri- 
marily an internal issue, 

THE PROGRESSIVE ERA 

During the progressive era that spanned 
the turn of the century, an increasingly 
restive public demanded more genuinely 
popular government. 

Under popular pressure, Congress enacted 
such progressive legislation as civil service 
reform (1883), the Interstate Commerce Act 
(1887), the Sherman Antitrust Act (1890), 
conservation legislation (1891), and an in- 
come tax (1894). But the income tax was 
invalidated by the Supreme Court, and other 
measures were rendered ineffective by their 
vagueness and loopholes, by court rulings, 
and by unenthusiastic administration of the 
laws. 

As a result, frustrated reformers decided 
more democratic control of the Government 
was necessary to secure the measures they 
sought, The reform movement turned in- 


creasingly toward measures such as direct - 


primaries, women's suffrage, and measures 
against corrupt election practices. 
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This movement, through pressure from 
citizens groups, State legislatures, and the 
House of Representatives, finally led to the 
17th amendment, providing for direct elec- 
tion of Senators. 


REVOLT AGAINST THE SPEAKER 


In the House, the “reforms” were internal. 
Their purpose, however, was to make the 
House more responsive to public opinion. 

In 1890 Representative Thomas B. Reed 
(Republican, of Maine), strengthened the 
power of the Speaker to overcome minority 
obstruction. He claimed, “Party responsi- 
bility has begun, and with it also the re- 
sponsibility of the people * * *.” 

But by 1910 the Speaker, Joseph G. Can- 
non, Republican, of Illinois, had become so 
powerful that insurgent Republicans joined 
the minority Democrats to weaken his au- 
thority. This “revolt” deprived the Speaker 
of his right to appoint committees and of 
other power. 

Both the 1890 move to strengthen the 
Speakership, and the 1910 effort to weaken 
it, were aimed in theory at enabling the 
majority of the House to carry out its popu- 
lar mandate. The problem was that there 
were two majorities—the majority of the 
majority party, as represented by the Speak- 
er, and the majority of the whole House, as 
in the coalition against Cannon, or in to- 
day’s “conservative coalition.” 


REORGANIZATION AND WORLD WARS 


As in the Civil War, in this century's 
World Wars the Government, especially the 
executive branch, assumed extr. 
powers. This has presented two major prob- 
lems for Congress: the need to dea! efficiently 
with its increased workload, and the need 
to maintain its authority vis-a-vis the 
Executive. 

The greatly increased expenditures that 
began in the First World War led Congress 
to revise its budgeting procedure. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
established two important offices—the Budg- 
et Bureau and the General Accounting Office. 
The former was created to centralize fiscal 
management of the administration directly 
under the President; the latter was designed 
to strengthen the oversight of spending by 
Congress. 

At the same time, the House (1920) and 
the Senate (1922) each restored exclusive 
jurisdiction over spending to its Appropria- 
tions Committee, thus centralizing Congress’ 
consideration and control of the whole 
budget. 

Even before the Second World War ended, 
a great debate began on the reorganization 
of Congress to cope better with its increased 
workload and with the expanded executive 
branch. 

In February 1945, Congress set up a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress—the La Follette-Monroney committee. 
On the basis of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 was enacted. 

The act raised congressional salaries, 
banned certain types of private bills, and re- 
quired lobbyists to register. 

The number of standing committees was 
reduced by more than half in each House, 
each committee was authorized to acquire 
professional staff, and every committee was 
directed to exercise “continuous watchful- 
ness” on the execution of administrative 
agencies of laws whose subject matter fell 
within its jurisdiction. 


From the Miami (Fla.) News, Apr. 5, 1963] 
CONGRESS MUST REORGANIZE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WasHINcTON.—What is the crucial issue 
before the 87th Congress? Is it the tax bill 
or medicare or aid to education? 
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All of these are important, but I am con- 
vinced that the issue of highest priority on 
the agenda of this Congress is the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress itself. 

Congress has already lost its capacity to 
transact the public business carefully, re- 
sponsibly, and efficiently. 

Look at one example: 

The Senate’s Government Operations 
Committee is vigorously investigating 
whether the Department of Defense may 
have made a mistake in selecting the TFX 
fighter plane and awarding the $6.5 billion- 
contract to General Dynamics. 

The civilian heads reviewed the facts, ex- 
haustively for many weeks. Six and a half 
billion dollars shouldn't be spent casually. 
It wasn't. 

Last October in the last 4 days before the 
session expired, it rushed through five ap- 
propriations bills totaling $15,850 million 
one-sixth of a $93 billion budget. Fifteen 
billion dollars shouldn’t be appropriated 
casually, It was. 

I am not saying that Congress should not 
investigate the TFX contract for fear it was 
casually decided. I am simply asking when 
Congress is going to look into the mirror and 
do something about its own failure to trans- 
act the public business carefully, responsibly, 
and efficiently. 

This year Congress is being called on to 
appropriate $100 billion in Federal spending, 
and there is no visible prospect that this an- 
nual budget will get smaller. How carefully 
does Congress deal with this budget? This 
is how carelessly it deals with it: 

Congress appropriates everything piece- 
meal. It never examines the budget in toto. 
Different committees look at different parts. 
Congress never looks at the whole, 

After authorizing the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars each year, Congress fails to 
give itself adequate staff to review the mis- 
uses of Federal funds reported to it by its 
own agency, the General Accounting Office. 

The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress makes this early-session report: 

“Last year Congress found it almost im- 
possible to finish its business, This year 
Congress found it almost impossible to get 
started. The Senate did not even organize 
its committees until the end of February.” 

“Congress is not handling its workload.” 

Fortunately there are some influential 
Senators and Congressmen who are acutely 
aware that Congress must modernize its ma- 
chinery for transacting the public business. 
There is formidable resistance from those 
Members who would rather have a weak and 
ineffectual Congress than give up special 
privilege and personal power. 

Time is running out because this session 
of Congress is farther behind than the last. 


[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1963] 
CONGRESS MUST SEIZE THE INITIATIVE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

A veteran of the House of Representatives 
who is retiring undefeated from one of the 
largest States remarked in private conversa- 
tion the other day: “In all my 15 years in 
Congress I have never been able to devote 
more than one-tenth of my time to doing 
what I was primarily elected to do—help 
shape the laws of the land.” 

The able and respected chairman of one 
of the Senate's many investigating commit- 
tees raised his arms in despair the other 
evening and exclaimed: “The executive has 
become so big that we (the Congress) have 
simply lost control. We can't review it ade- 
quately; we can’t check it adequately; we 
just don't know what it is doing.” 

And this: Congress never gives one look 
at the massive and mounting Federal budget 
as a whole. It looks at it piecemeal but 
never in toto. It appropriates piecemeal 
without ever putting the parts together to 
know what it is doing, then it abandons 
responsibility for continuous, overall re- 
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view—despite the fact that its own rules 
call for such review. 

What do these facts (and others like 
them) really mean? They mean that the 
congressional minutiae so gobble up the 
time of individual Members of Congress that 
they can't do their primary work; that even 
the best congressional investigating com- 
mittees are no longer able to oversee how 
the executive is carrying out the congres- 
sional will; that as the Federal budget grows, 
Congress is steadily losing control, even 
losing sight, of what is going on. 

The need for congressional reorganization 
to modernize its creaking, model-T ma- 
chinery is no longer seriously questioned. 
The need is to enable the Congress to lay 
hold of the means and procedures to transact 
the public business efficiently and responsi- 
bly and to capture its eroded authority. 

Fortunately, the prospects for such re- 
organization are looking up. One step is 
the bipartisan resolution introduced by Sen- 
ator CLIFFORD Case, Republican, of New 
Jersey, and Senator JOSEPH CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, to create a Commis- 
sion on Congressional Reorganization to 
study and propose needed reforms. 

Public hearings will be held shortly by a 
Senate Rules Subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator CARL HAYDEN, Democrat, 
of Arizona, aided by a specially appointed 
staff counsel, former Representative Hugh 
Alexander, of North Carolina. 

Reflecting the almost unanimous endorse- 
ment of those in private life who know 
most about the Congress, the volume of cor- 
respondence which Senator Case has had 
from political scientists is particularly re- 
vealing. 

Senator Case has received 195 letters from 
specialists in government. Of these, 160 
strongly approve the move for congressional 
reform, none is opposed, 35 are noncom- 
mittal. Eighty-two percent of the letters 
consider the proposed study very timely and 
necessary, and hope it will succeed. Some 
of the specific comments and suggestions are 
these: 

The Commission should focus on this cen- 
tral question: How can Congress remain an 
independent, productive, efficient, and cre- 
ative branch of Government? 

Many contend that Congress is not meas- 
uring up to its potential and to public 
expectations. 

The statement that “congressional reform 
is long overdue” repeatedly occurs in the 
letters. 

“Congress is in for rough sledding in the 
coming months and years,” one of the polit- 
ical scientists writes. “Unless Congress 
moves to reform itself, that criticism will 
grow Now is the time to begin study of 
reform so as to bring Congress up to date 
before even more power passes to the execu- 
tive branch and before the image of Congress 
drops further in the minds of our people.” 

Wouldn't it be well if Congress paused 
in trying to reform everybody else and took 
a clear look at its own shortcomings—and 
did something about them? 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 4, 
1963] 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WASHINGTON.—It has always been evident 
that the power structure“ in Congress 
meaning most of the committee chairmen— 
would try to block congressional reorganiza- 
tion. And if they couldn’t block it, they 
would act to delay and dilute it. 
This tactic came slyly into the open during 
a brief hearing which the Senate Rules Sub- 
committee gave to the proposals to bring 
about needed reforms. These proposals had 
been introduced by Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
of New Jersey, and Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, and were cosponsored by at 
least 30 other Senators. 
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The purpose is to set in motion a thorough 
and expert study of how Congress can mod- 
ernize its machinery to regain control of its 
responsibilities. 

Most Senators and Representatives are 
aware that Congress has lost all legislative 
initiative to the President, and that it has 
neither the time nor the staff to make effec- 
tive check on whether the $100 billion it 
appropriates every year is being properly 
spent. 

And what did the Senate Rules Committee, 
headed by Senator Cart HAYDEN, Democrat, 
of Arizona, graciously do in behalf of the 
most urgent issue before Congress, next to 
civil rights and tax reductions? This is what 
it did: 

1. It called a hearing at 10:30 am., and 
adjourned it at 12:30 p.m., giving a total of 2 
hours’ attention to a matter which many 
Senators had been earnestly pressing for 
more than a debate. 

2. It failed to take testimony from any- 
body but Senators; it made no provisions to 
call expert witnesses who had devoted their 
lives to the study of the functioning of 
Congress. 

3. Subcommittee Chairman Haypen, who 
is also the powerful chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, refused to give 
any assurance that his committee would hold 
further hearings to allow additional wit- 
nesses to testify. 

It has been 17 years since Congress, 
through the Reorganization Act of 1946, took 
some modest steps to bring its machinery out 
of the model-T era. And now, 2 hours of 
perfunctory public hearings and the chair- 
man indicates he has had enough. Must be 
someone who doesn't like reform up there on 
Capitol Hill. 

There is no missing the implication of this 
attitude—that Congress is an institution “of 
the Congressmen, by the Congressmen and 
for the Congressmen,” and the public should 
stand 10 paces to the rear and keep quiet. 


From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, July 1, 
1963] 


SENATE REFORM 


A frequent criticism voiced by visitors to 
the gallery of the U.S. Senate is that the 
Senate appears to be doing nothing. It is a 
valid judgment. The fact is that for most of 
the time the Senate is in session urgent 
public business is sidetracked by speeches 
that have no relation to the subject at hand 
and more often than not only a handful of 
Senators is available to maintain the myth 
that the Senate is the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. 

The move to impose a rule of germaneness 
under which at least 4 hours a day would be 
reserved for Senate debate which sticks to the 
subject at hand deserves far more support 
than prior attempts have attracted. Senator 
Case of New Jersey, long an advocate of re- 
form in congressional rules, has persisted 
in seeking to make some of them effective. 
The recent resolution by 31 Senators calling 
for the rule of germaneness should encour- 
age Senator Case to carry on his efforts, 

The most frequent impression reported by 
high school students after their first visit to 
see Government in action deals with the dis- 
covery that seats in the Senate are vacant 
with one or two Members droning along for 
the purpose of entering into the RECORD 
views and opinions for home consumption. 
Recently Senator Dovcnas had to wait 2 
hours to speak on President Kennedy's area 
redevelopment proposal because of interrup- 
tions completely foreign to the pending 
business. 

The rule of germaneness is needed if only 
to save the Senate from its declining repu- 
tation as a legislative body. Enough Sena- 
tors should appear on the floor and stick to 
the issue until the rule is accepted. 
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From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
2, 1963] 
BALL-AND-CHAIN CONGRESS 


Congress took a fleeting look at its creak- 
ing and outmoded machinery last week and 
then went on another vacation. There was 
no direct connection between the 1-day hear- 
ing on organization problems conducted by 
a Senate Rules subcommittee and the suspen- 
sion of all major business for an extended 
Fourth of July holiday. But the coinci- 
dence once more highlights the disturbing 
incapacity of Congress to meet its obligations 
and the great reluctance of the leaders to do 
anything about it. 

Senator KEATING told his colleagues that 
“in major respects Congress itself must bear 
the blame for its declining role.” Instead 
of being a responsive instrument of the na- 
tional will, Congress too frequently serves 
as a ball-and-chain on the leg of national 
progress. To our way of thinking, Senators 
CLARK, Monroney, CASE, BARTLETT, and KEAT- 
ING made a powerful case for the appoint- 
ment of a study group that would seek out 
the causes of congressional ineffectiveness, 
as did the La Follette-Monroney committee 
during the 1940's. But Chairman HAYDEN 
of the Rules Committee adjourned the hear- 
ing without fixing a date for its resumption, 
and fear is being expressed in the cloak- 
rooms that nothing will be done. Congres- 
sional apathy is nowhere more profound than 
in the sphere of injecting new life and more 
efficiency into Congress itself. 

Meanwhile the outlook for the current 
session becomes increasingly discouraging. 
Many of the important bills which the ad- 
ministration has recommended to Congress 
are apparently to be quietly discarded with- 
out so much as a committee report or a vote 
on them. Several high-priority bills are 
stalled in the House Rules Committee de- 
spite the reform“ that was supposed to have 
been imposed on that mortuary squad last 
January. 

In 6 months of much talk and legislative 
meandering Congress has passed only a few 
minor bills. Most of the topflight measures 
in the administration’s program are still 
moving sluggishly, or not at all, within the 
committee structure. As Senator MoNRONEY 
noted, the all-important task of legislation 
occupies only a minor portion of Congress- 
men’s time. The two Houses are toying with 
a thousand things without the wit or the 
discipline to focus their efforts upon major 
tasks or to pursue a systematic agenda. 

No Member of Congress can safely be in- 
different to this state of affairs. The legis- 
lative branch is bringing disrepute upon 
itself by slavishly clinging to a stale tradi- 
tionalism in the atomic age. If this con- 
dition is allowed to worsen, the first ques- 
tion to be asked a Congressman returning 
to his home district may well be, “What have 
you done to relieve Congress of its ball-and- 
chain?” 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 1~7, 
1963 


CONGRESS NEEDS REFORM 


Congress is facing a record legislative log- 
jam, and it may be a poor time to suggest 
consideration of measures not already high 
on its priority list. Yet it would be a serious 
mistake to ignore a warning given a few days 
ago by a bipartisan group of legislators. The 
gist of this is that Congress should move now 
for a comprehensive overhaul of its ma- 
chinery or risk “total eclipse” in national 
affairs. 

It is painfully evident that Congress is 
wallowing in a slough of impotency. It has 
moved at snail’s pace in the last 6 months. 
Major portions of President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram have not reached the floor of either 
Chamber. Committee work on tax cut and 
foreign aid bills, to mention only two meas- 
ures, is behind schedule, and a rocky road is 
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ahead for civil rights proposals. The cus- 
tomary adjournment target, Labor Day, has 
been virtually abandoned; most Members 
think they will be lucky if they get home 
by Thanksgiving, and it could be much later. 

Against this background Senator Case of 
New Jersey told a Rules subcommittee that 
Congress is so bogged down in cumbersome 
procedures that “the executive and judicial 
branches have had to take over primary re- 
sponsibility for conducting the Nation’s busi- 
ness.” Senator KEATING of New York backed 
him up, and added: “This is not simply the 
result, as some contend, of a desire on the 
part of strong Chief Executives and Chief 
Justices to assume great power; in major re- 
spects Congress itself must bear the blame 
for its declining role.” 

It is significant that a prominent place 
among the critics was taken by Senator Mon- 
RONEY of Oklahoma, coauthor of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney Act of 1946. This was the 
last major reorganization of Congress, and 
it must be said that the effects have to a 
considerable extent worn off. Mr. Mon- 
RONEY favors a vast overhaul, to be brought 
about after a study by a special joint Senate- 
House committee. Senator Case and CLank 
of Pennsylvania have suggested this course. 

Senator Case also has proposed a com- 
mission of three Senators, three Represent- 
atives and six outside experts appointed by 
the President, but, as Mr. Monroney notes, 
this is open to the criticism that the Execu- 
tive would be invading the field of con- 
gressional prerogatives. The 1946 act was 
drafted by a Senate-House committee with a 
staff of experts. While it brought about 
many needed reforms, it could not get at 
several evils that still plague Congress—the 
filibuster, the seniority system, and the in- 
ordinate power of the House Rules Commit- 
tee to block legislation. 

Whatever the body chosen to make the 
study, it could well give thought to a recent 
proposal by Columnist Walter Lippmann. 
Mr. Lippmann suggested that “the most im- 
portant and most needed reform would be a 
rule that measures proposed by the President 
must, if he labels them urgent, be reported 
out of committees within a certain time and 
brought to a vote within a certain time.” 
This gets to the heart of the matter. There 
is no logical reason why the Nation cannot 
get prompt action—either yes or no—on an 
administration proposal. A mere handful of 
legislators, often responding to sectional 
pressures, now can cause interminable delays. 
The country can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of a Congress like the current one is 
showing itself to be at this session, It is 
true that the President represents the coun- 
try as a whole and Congress, in a manner of 
speaking, its separate parts. Yet Congress 
has been able to form a national consensus 
in times of clearly defined peril. What levers 
can be used to bring about a similar con- 
sensus in times of relative peace? The prog- 
ress of civil rights legislation may well show 
the scope of the problem; Congress had bet- 
ter start looking into it at once. 


From the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
Aug. 17, 1963 


LETHARGIC CONGRESS 


Rarely has a Congress dillydallied as this 
one has. Without disrespect, one can fairly 
say that the lawmakers have a disturbing 
lack of urgency about dealing with the major 
problems that confront them. 

Never in recent times has Congress, after 
7 months in session, had such a backlog of 
unfinished business. The idea that Congress 
might still be plugging away come Christmas 
used to be something of a joke, but it is no 
longer funny. Now the joke is that Con- 
gress originally planned, as usual, to ad- 
journ around Labor Day, At the present 
rate, by Labor Day work will scarcely have 
begun on some important legislation. 
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It is true that Congress has been handed 
a few tough nuts, among them notably the 
civil rights crisis, the threatened railroad 
strike, the nuclear test ban treaty. None of 
these came to a head until quite recently, 
however. Moreover, the prospect of a long 
session because of these and other major 
problems has tended to delay other legis- 
lation; committees have felt no urgency 
about getting their bills to the floor. A cer- 
tain lethargy seems to be the order of the 
day. 

These observations may sound more testy 
than the situation warrants. It might be 
argued that the most important work of Con- 
gress goes on behind the scenes, and that 
apparent indolence conceals zealous activity. 
Perhaps so, But a lay view is that Congress 
has, on the whole, been taking things pretty 
easy since January. If there is evidence to 
the contrary, a lot of Americans would like 
to hear it. 


[From the Washington Post Aug. 6, 1963] 
LIMPING CONGRESS 


With Congress still in a relaxed mood, 
national issues are accumulating much 
faster than they are being disposed of. At 
the beginning of the present session atten- 
tion was concentrated on a single objec- 
tive—inactment of a tax-reduction bill. 
That problem still looms large on the legis- 
lative horizon, but subsequent events have 
added to it the civil rights bill, the rail- 
road emergency problem, and now the 
nuclear test ban treaty. Yet, Congress am- 
bles along with no apparent concern about 
its accumulated burden. 

The latest report of the Congressional 
Quarterly shows that Congress has approved 
only 4.7 percent of President Kennedy’s 
legislative requests at the end of July—the 
target date for adjournment under the La 
Follette-Monroney Act, The only three 
major Kennedy bills to be passed by both 
Houses merely extend previous legislation 
dealing with feed grains, corporate and ex- 
cise taxes, and the debt limit. On a per- 
centage basis, the present congressional score 
is less than half that of 1961 and is still 
further below the record for former President 
Eisenhower's third year in office. The Con- 
deerme Quarterly describes it as a “record 
ow.” 

Quite a number of bills have passed one 
House and are awaiting action in the other, 
and none of the President's recommenda- 
tions has been finally rejected. But these 
facts scarcely relieve the dismal general pic- 
ture. Although nearly 7 months have 
elapsed since the 88th Congress assembled, 
more than 76 percent of the President's 
recommendations have either been ignored 
or have gotten no further than committee 
hearings. Viewed from any angle, this is a 
sorry performance. 

The outlook is the more discouraging be- 
cause Congress has shown little interest in 
improvement of its own creaking machinery. 
After one day of hearings on proposals for 
a new study of congressional deficiencies, 
this hopeful project again appears to have 
been laid on the shelf. A flaccid and limping 
‘Congress seems unwilling to face the facts 
about its own inadequacies. 


From the Newark (N.J.) News, Aug. 13, 
3] 


LEADERSHIP 

The concluding session of the 76th Con- 
gress, longest on record, lasted 366 days. It 
was finally adjourned January 3, 1941. The 
current session of the 88th, after 7 months 
of unproductivity, promises to equal that 
mark. 

This year has brought enactment of only 
three of the administration’s major legisla- 
tive requests. All were emergency exten- 
sions of existing laws—the draft, feed grains 
and national debt imit—and required little 
congressional initiative. 
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Except for tax legislation, little or no prog- 
ress has been made on measures to which 
President Kennedy assigned high priority. 
Among these are area redevelopment, mass 
transportation, youth employment, aid for 
medical schools, and cotton contro's. Other 
administration proposals, such as health in- 
surance for the aged, aid to education, and 
establishment of an urban affairs depart- 
ment, are altogether out at this session. 

Tax reduction and reform has been stalled 
by the lethargic House Ways and Means 
Committee for months. It is doubtful the 
bill will reach the House floor much before 
Labor Day, traditionally the time for ad- 
journment. Accordingly Senator GORE, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, has found reason to 
doubt there'll be a tax bill this year. 

Even the annual appropriation bills have 
not received normal congressional attention. 
The result is a press of unfinished business 
that could take Congress into the new year 
even without the specter of a Senate fili- 
buster over civil rights. 

It's difficult to account for Congrers flow- 
down except that it is bewildered by the 
rush of events, As examples of new and 
emergent legislation, the rail labor dispute 
and the nuclear test ban treaty may be cited. 

Some of the congressional inertia un- 
doubtedly is attributable to the ineffectual 
Democratic leadership. House Speaker Mc- 
Cormack is no more a Sam Rayburn than 
Senate Majority Leader Mansfield is a Lyn- 
don Johnson. The power once wielded by 
the Texans seems to have trickled down to 
committee chairman, and the White House 
itself hasn't done much better in behalf of 
its legislation over the futile McCormack 
and MANSFIELD. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
5, 1963] 
MODEL-CHANGE TIME IN CONGRESS 


When the family chariot grows rusty, sput- 
ters, coughs, and stalls on the freeway, it’s 
a good sign that it's time to turn it in for 
a new model. 

Ditto for Congress, 

In its first 7 months, the 88th Congress 
has flapped its distinguished jaws through 
more than 13,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but this is just about the only record 
it’s written. 

Commenting that “the deliberative process 
was not meant to be an exercise in continu- 
ous futility.” Senator Javirs the other day 
recalled Mr. Truman’s blast at the Republi- 
can goth as the do nothing“ Congress. 
But, Senator Javirs noted, in its first 7 
months (in 1947) the 80th had: 

By approving aid for Greece and Turkey, 
given congressional support to the first mu- 
tual security doctrine; 

Approved the first post-World War II effort 
at Armed Forces unification; 

Provided $350 million in foreign aid; 

Passed the Taft-Hartley Act, over a Presi- 
dential veto; 

Passed the 22d (two term) amendment to 
the Constitution; 

Provided a new procedure for Presidential 
succession; 

Approved popular election of the Governor 
of Puerto Rico; 

Ratified peace treaties with Italy, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria; 

And also: “Approved United Nations site 
agreements; reincorporation of the Inter- 
American Institute, American participation 
in the International Children's Fund, and 
in the International Refugee Organization; 
extension of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; establishment of a sugar quota system, 
extension of rent controls and wartime excise 
taxes; establishment of priorities for critical 
materials in short supply; extension of the 
school lunch program, and a freeze on social 
security taxes.“ 

It’s perfectly true that congressional 
achievement can’t be measured simply by 
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the volume of legislation it enacts. Often 
Congress serves the Nation better by reject- 
ing bills than by passing them, and when a 
lot of bad bills are sent up to Capitol Hill 
they can clog the legislative hopper. 

It’s also true that President Kennedy de- 
serves a good bit of blame for Congress pres- 
ent tancle of inaction. After President 
Eisenhower's long, patient efforts to get Con- 
gress to assert its proper role of legislative 
leadership, Mr. Kennedy started off with a 
lot of heavyhanded bludgeoning aimed at 
centering legislative control in the White 
House. In trying to hog the political credit, 
he helped break down the mechanism of ini- 
tiative and responsibility. And now that he 
himself is no longer leading forcefully, 
there's a vacuum left on Capitol Hill. 

But the important thing now is that there 
is a vacuum, not only of effective leadership 
but of achievement. There hasn’t even been 
the negative achievement of any very im- 
pressive list of rejected bills. Congressmen 
are talking gloomily of not adjourning until 
Thanksgiving, or later; and even so, the 
prospects of a legislation logjam are formi- 
dable and frightening. 

And the drab performance of the jellied 
88th doesn't offer much hope for the future. 
Its nonrecord is largely the result of anti- 
quated, time-wasting procedures, of atten- 
tion to trivia while the great issues are 
shunted to the sidelines, dawdled over, or 
ponderously politicked. 

It’s high time—it’s past time—for, as a 
bipartisan group of Senators has proposed, 
establishment of a House-Senate commis- 
sion to modernize congressional rules and 
procedures, And it's also time for Congress 
to show a little more pride in the congres- 
sional function—by functioning. 


[From the Vineland (N.J.) Times-Journal, 
Aug. 21, 1963] 
PRESENT CONGRESS IS REGARDED GREATEST 
Do-NoTHING IN YEARS 


(By James Marlow) 


WasHInGTon.—Democrats have run Con- 
gress since 1955 but they paid a lot more 
attention to business under President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower than they are doing 
under President Kennedy. 

The present Congress, which some people 
think may be here until Christmas, probably 
is the greatest do-nothing Congress in a 
generation. The reason primarily seems to 
be lack of tough leadership. 

For 6 of his 8 White House years, Eisen- 
hower had to depend on a Democratic Con- 
gress to put his programs through. It got 
a lot of work done, although not always to 
his satisfaction. 

None of those Congresses finished later 
than mid-September. Most were finished 
before September. 

Kennedy has expressed approval of Con- 
gress work so far in his administration but 
it has left a lot of people cold. And it takes 
longer and longer to get its job finished. 

The 1961 session, ending September 27 
was the longest since 1951, when this coun- 
try was fighting the Korean war. The 1962 
session wound up October 13, the longest 
peacetime session since 1949 and the longest 
in an election year since 1942. This one 
will be longer still. 

The Senate in Eisenhower's time was un- 
der the guidance of Lyndon B. Johnson, 
now Vice President. Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
a Texan like Johnson, bossed the House. 
He was still boss for part of 1961 but died 
that year. 

These men were tough, hard-driving mas- 
ters of detail. Johnson seems unquestion- 
ably to have been the best Senate leader in 
this country. 

His successor, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, is a mild and gentle man, im- 
mensely liked, but not in the same league 
with Johnson for day in and day out ham- 
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mering. Rayburn’s successor, JORN W. Mo- 
Cormack of Massachusetts is well liked, too. 
But he’s no Rayburn. 

There also is the question of Presidential 
leadership to get Congress, no matter what 
its mood, to act on White House programs. 

In one way it is difficult to draw a contrast 
between Eisenhower and Kennedy in this 
field. Kennedy has followed Eisenhower's 
technique of never fighting with Congress. 

Since he had to deal with a Democratic- 
run Congress through most of his two terms, 
Eisenhower never was in a position to put 
on the pressure in the way Kennedy should 
be able to do. Kennedy’s own party is run- 
ning Congress. 

But much of the time Kennedy looks half- 
hearted in fighting for his programs. A good 
example was medical care for the aged, one 
of his major proposals last year. 

He made only one public speech for it, and 
that was off the cuff, and the whole thing 
melted. And the Members of Congress who 
bottled it up got the kid glove treatment. 

This year, until civil rights took first place, 
a tax cut was his biggest program. But 
that hasn't passed either House and may 
not get through. He compromised on this 
one early—too early, some people think. 

It might be argued that southern Demo- 
crats, peeved at the Kennedy administra- 
tion for its other activities in the civil rights 
field, have been slowing up the works. But 
that’s hardly a full story, 

It should not be forgotten that Johnson 
and Rayburn in Eisenhower's time, over the 
opposition of southern Democrats, pushed 
through the first two civil rights bills in 
this century, got a lot of other work done, 
and finished early. 

Two of the biggest factors in the present 
stumbling along seem to be undistinguished 
Democratic leadership on Capitol Hill and a 
lack of fighting leadership by Kennedy in 
dealing with Congress. 


From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 12, 
1963] 
WHY Concress IS DEEP IN TROUBLE 


It is August, 7 months after the new 88th 
Congress took office. At this time, Congress 
normally is thinking of winding up its work 
to get out of the Washington heat. 

This Congress is deep in trouble. One 
month of a new fiscal year is gone. Yet most 
of the major appropriation bills still are in 
committees. And a massive logjam of leg- 
islation is piling up. 

Talk now is that Congress will be in ses- 
sion until Thanksgiving Day. Many Mem- 
bers expect to stay longer. 

What accounts for the trouble? 

Both Houses of Congress are controlled by 
Democrats. In the Senate are 67 Democrats 
and 33 Republicans. In the House are 257 
Democrats, 177 Republicans, and 1 vacancy, 

The opposition party, in other words, can- 
not be held accountable for the slowdown. 

To learn what does seem to account for it, 
staff members of U.S. News & World Report 
talked with key Members in both branches of 
Congress. These Congressmen spoke freely, 
with the understanding that their views 
would not be attributed to them as indi- 
viduals, 

NEW LOOK IN CONGRESS 

An important Senator, a Democrat on 
friendly terms with the President, put it this 
way: “The controversy over civil rights has 
put a new look on everything in Congress. 

“It is true that the session started slowly. 
Then things began to pick up as the south- 
erners gave support to the White House on 
public works and other issues. 

“All the while, however, there was no great 
urge in the country for new laws of any kind. 
Negroes then began their civil rights demon- 
strations. After this, foot dragging started 
in earnest. 
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“So now, in Congress, everything else has 
' faded into the background. Foreign aid will 
be cut below $4 billion. Need for legisla- 
tion to deal with a threatened railroad strike 
will tie up things more. So will debate over 
& ban on nuclear testing. A tax cut of some 
kind is likely to pass in the end. So will 
some kind of civil rights law, but it will be 
watered down.” 

[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 16, 1963] 
HIDEBOUND CONGRESS IN TROUBLE 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHINGTON .—Lazy, indifferent, inefficient, 
venal, outdated—these are some of the epl- 
thets that with increasing frequency over 
the years are heaped on Congress. 

So tarnished is the image that Congress 
itself has begun to notice. With editorials 
and cartoons hitting hard at the slothful 
pace of the present session a first tentative 
step has been taken to determine what re- 
forms might help. But this step is so hedged 
around with barriers protecting the worst 
abuses that its usefulness is questionable. 

The Senate Rules Committee approved a 
concurrent resolution establishing a Senate- 
House committee to study the organization 
of Congress. But the resolution says that 
the 12-man committee—6 from each body— 
is not to consider “rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, practices, or precedents.” This is 
like a police chief telling a precinct captain 
to investigate a series of robberies in his dis- 
trict but not to inquire into the means that 
were used. 

RUNAROUND 


Moreover, nothing could better illustrate 
the ring-around-the-rosy of congressional 
procedure than the probable fate of this res- 
olution. To be effective, it must be approved 
also by the House Rules Committee. The 
word from the House side of the Capitol, 
where 80-year-old Howarp W. SMITH, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, presides over rules, is noth- 
ing doing. 

Senator Josera S. Crarx, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, the most forthright congres- 
sional critic of Congress, says he will try 
when his resolution comes up on the Sen- 
ate floor to count the House out and make 
it a Senate operation. If he succeeds there 
will at least be an inquiry. 

This happened last in 1946. Two con- 
scientious men, Senator MIKE MONRONEY 
(he was then in the House) and the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., put 
through a reform bill which brought some 
changes. Crank and the cosponsor of the 
present resolution, Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, point out that 
the La Follette-Monroney inquiry operated 
under a similar restriction excluding rules 
and procedures. So they hope for a net gain 
even though the frame of reference is nar- 
row. 

The reforms that critics both in and out 
of Congress put forward match the abuses 
these same critics cite. First and foremost 
are unlimited debate—the filibuster—and 
the custom of seniority in the selection of 
committee chairmen. The first is written 
into Senate Rule 22, requiring a two-thirds 
vote to shut off discussion. This means the 
southerners with a little help from con- 
servative Republicans can go on talking as 
long as they can muster enough voices to 
hold the floor indefinitely. 

Senator Case in a reform bill has proposed 
some modifications of the brassbound sys- 
tem. For example, he would set the time 
limit on committee consideration of legisla- 
tion proposed by the Executive. Within, 
Say, 30 days measures sent from the White 
House would have to be either forwarded to 
the floor or rejected. That would put a re- 
straint on the current custom which is 
simply to bottle up at least two-thirds of 
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the proposals that go into the congressional 
hopper. 
[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
Sept. 20, 1963] 
Mr. CHAIRMAN 


When and if Congress gets around to ex- 
amining its organization and procedures, one 
aspect deserves high priority: the role and 
rule of committee chairmen. 

Among those who believe the chairmen 
have too much power is ‘Senator Cask, of 
New Jersey, one of the sponsors of a resolu- 
tion, approved by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, which would authorize such a study. 

A committee chairman, says Mr. Case, de- 
cides what bills are to be taken up and what 
bills are to be buried. And he largely de- 
termines whether hearings are to be held, 
their subjects and duration, and what wit- 
nesses are called. ; 

“Some Members of Congress have a vested 
interest in antiquated procedures,” Senator 
Case continues. “For them, power and pre- 
rogatives are assured under today’s system.” 

It was unnecessary for him to be more 
specific. Speaker McCormack, for one, has 
brushed aside most of the criticism of con- 
gressional methods, and is a strong defender 
of the seniority system which produces com- 
mittee chairmen without regard to ability or 
their attitude toward their party's programs. 
Mr. McCormack seems to think that all that 
is necessary is to adopt rules to protect com- 
mittee members from an arbitrary or ob- 
structive chairman, Speaker Rayburn's view 
was that a “determined majority can always 
work its will in committee.” 

This is an oversimplification that ignores 
the unwritten code of the congressional es- 
tablishment which makes it a breach of man- 
ners for a committee to challenge or over- 
rule its chairman. 

To Congress the committee system is in- 
dispensable and committees cannot func- 
tion without leadership. What any plan for 
congressional reorganization must define is 
the point where leadership becomes dictator- 
ship and where procedure becomes an in- 
strument for thwarting the will of Congress. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 13, 1963] 
STUDY PROPOSED: CONGRESS EpcGrs TOWARD 
REFORM 


(By William H. Stringer) 


WASHINGTON .—Prospects that Congress will 
actually set up a committee to study how to 
reform itself have been somewhat improved 
by the 7-to-1 vote of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee approving the Clark-Case resolution 
calling for a study committee of six Senators 
and six Representatives. 

Senators supporting the combined pro- 
posals of Senators JOSEPH S. CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, and CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, suggest that the 
Senate leadership has decided to back the 
“reform and efficiency” study, if only as a 
defense against charges that this is a “do- 
nothing” Congress. 

If the resolution reaches the Senate floor, 
approval by the Senate is believed fairly 
likely. Subsequent approval by the House is 
less likely, since one target of reform is the 
House Rules Committee which has the power 
to determine whether the House shall take up 
reform legislation. 


ACTION WELCOMED 

Much depends upon whether public opin- 
ion gets behind the proposal for improving 
congressional procedures and practices, sup- 
porters say. 

In a statement welcoming the Senate Rules 
Committee action, Senator Case said: 

“There is a growing—and I think justi- 
fied—feeling that Congress has become so 
ensnarled in its own archaic and complex 
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procedures that the executive and judicial 
branches of Government have had to take 
over the primary responsibility for the con- 
duct of our Nation's business. The legisla- 
tive branch cannot be permitted to bog down 
in practices and procedures which contribute 
to delay.” 

In a recent major speech, Senator CLARK 
eriticized the Senate as being run by an 
oligarchical “establishment” which, he said, 
“is almost the antithesis of democracy.” He 
added that the establishment “is not selected 
by any democratic process; it appears to be 
quite unresponsive to the caucuses of the 
major parties, be they Republican or Demo- 
cratic.” 

The resolution originally proposed by Sen- 
ator Case called for setting up a kind of 
Hoover Commission for studying reform, con- 
sisting of Members of Congress plus outside 
experts. 

A Senate Rules subcommittee took brief 
testimony on this bill and a companion meas- 
ure introduced by Senator CLARK calling for 
a study committee composed of Members of 
Congress only. Senator CLARK argued that 
Congress would be more likely to approve a 
study group consisting of its own member- 
ship only. 

This type of membership is provided for 
in the approved resolution. 

Critics of present congressional procedure 
say that, as the rules now stand, no proce- 
dure is set up for the scheduling of legisla- 
tion, or for assuring a President that his 
legislative program will be voted on—either 
up or down. The congressional leadership 
publishes no timetable of legislative action. 


SCHEDULE COMPLAINT 


Simultaneously, it is stated, there is no 
firm requirement that congressional commit- 
tees meet, at stated intervals or at any other 
time. Most committees meet at the will of 
their chairmen only. 

Another current complaint is that the 
House rarely schedules any vital measure for 
consideration on days other than Tuesday 
through Thursday. If it did, there might not 
be sufficient Members on hand for a quorum. 

Senators CLARK and Case would like to see 
a march on Washington“ —of national opin- 
ion demanding that Congress modernize its 
rules and procedures. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Sept. 17, 1963] 
TIME FOR A CHANGE 

For years Congress has been hopelessly en- 
meshed in outdated work procedures and 
duplication of effort, resulting in needless 
delays in the enactment of legislation. 

While it has been critical of old-fashioned 
work practices in the executive branch of 
Government, Congress has done little or 
nothing to get its own house in order since 
1945, when it passed the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Now another attempt is being made to 
review the work procedures of Congress. A 
resolution that would set up a joint Senate- 
House committee for the study has been re- 
ported out favorably by the Rules Committee. 
It is a joint effort, based on resolutions in- 
troduced by Senator Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, and Senator CLARK, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania. 

“There is a growing feeling—and I think 
justified—that Congress has become so en- 
snarled in its own archaic and complex pro- 
cedures that the executive and judicial 
branches of Government have had to take 
over the primary responsibility for the con- 
duct of our Nation’s business,” says Senator 
CASE. 

The resolution calls for the creation of a 
bipartisan committee of six Senators and 
six Members of the House. If the bill is 
adopted, the group would review procedures 
for scheduling of legislation for considera- 
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tion and action, the structure, staffing, and 
operation of congressional committee and 
the duties of Congressmen in connection 
with appointments. 

While the committee could make recom- 
mendations for modernizing procedures for 
more efficient operation, it would not have 
authority over the formal rules of either 
legislative body. Each House has the sole 
constitutional right to promulgate its rules. 

The dismal record of the current Congress 
should provide impetus for the study com- 
mittee. The 8 months’ tenure of the present 
Congress is a glaring example of the frustrat- 
ing practices under which legislators have 
been forced to operate. The bill is expected 
to pass in the Senate but it faces rough 
going in the House, traditionally opposed to 
change. In this case, however, a change in 
procedures would be an improvement. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1963] 
THE SENATE’s EXAMPLE 


The action of the Senate Rules Committee 
in proposing a major study of legislative 
procedures is both unexpected and refresh- 
ing. Not since the La Follette-Monroney 
hearings of 1946 nas Congress taken a critical 
look at its own machinery, and the time is 
long past for a similar self-examination. By 
its near-unanimous approving vote, the 
Rules Committee has made very likely, 
prompt and decisive action by the Senate 
as a whole. 

Much credit is due to Senators CLARK and 
Case, leaders of a bipartisan bloc that has 
been pressing for reform. But the Rules 
Committee verdict also seems to reflect a 
change in view among the Senate leadership 
on the need for a procedural study. Surely 
the beet case for a thorcughgoing inquiry 
is the disappointing record of this Congress, 
which seems to spend more and more time 
doing less and less. 

To be sure, the proposed study would be 
conducted only by Members of Congress 
themselves and would not be empowered to 
delve into the touchy question of the basic 
rules of the two legislative chambers. These 
are not fatal defects, although it would be 
laudable if Senators CLARK and Case could 
persuade their brethren to add strengthen- 
ing vitamins to the committee resolution. 
The signal point is to commit Congress to a 
sorely needed reappraisal of archaic proce- 
dures; once beyun, the study may achieve a 
momentum of its own. 

There is still a major obstacle ahead. As- 
suming the Senate approves the recom- 
mendation, the House must also concur if 
the study is to become a reality. This means 
the House Rules Committee—itself the sym- 
bol of what is wrong with legislative proce- 
dures—must allow Members of the entire 
House to cast a vote on this vital question. 
Proponents of procedural reform in the 
House ought to begin organizing now for an 
affirmative result. The Senate has shown 
the way, and with a little energy and vision 
among House leaders, the fight can be won. 


From the Newark (N.J.) News, Sept. 13, 
1963] 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Combining resolutions introduced by Sen- 
ator Case, of New Jersey, and Senator CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, the Senate Rules Committee 
has approved establishment of a joint com- 
mittee to study and recommend changes in 
the machinery and procedures of Congress. 

Reflecting the opinion both of political 
scientists and observant citizens, Senator 
Case says there is a growing feeling that 
Congress has become so ensnarled in its 
archaic and complex procedures that the 
executive and judicial branches have had to 
take over primary responsibility for the con- 
duct of the Nation’s business. 
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Many reforms have been suggested, in- 
cluding a crackdown on absenteeism, setting 
deadlines for committee reports, easing con- 
flicting demands on Members’ time by setting 
separate days for committee work and floor 
action, and eliminating duplicate hearings 
on the same bill, It has been recommended 
that overlapping committees in the same 
Chamber hold joint hearings and that there 
be more joint committees representing both 
Houses, Diminishing the dictatorial powers 
of committee chairmen is another object of 
reform. 

Although it is prodigal with criticism of 
operations in the executive branch, Congress 
has been reluctant to acknowledge its own 
deficiencies. But public doubts about the 
efficiency of its work habits, which have been 
intensified by the slow pace of business in 
the current session, have become hard to 
ignore. 

Prospects for passage of the Case-Clark res- 
olution in the Senate are considered good. 
The House will be another matter. It is the 
principal target of the critics, but its leader- 
ship has shown no particular interest in re- 
organization. 

Fortunately, many House Members, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, disagree. If 
enough do, it is possible not only that pro- 
cedures can be modernized, but that Congress 
will be forced to face the most delicate ques- 
tion of all, its ethical standards. 

It imposes high standards on the execu- 
tive branch, but tolerates flagrant abuses 
in traveling exvenses, hiring relatives, and 
conflicts of interest among its Members. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Sept. 16, 1963] 


On Ronda TNG CONGRESS—PROCEDURES 
CALLED ARCHAIC, COMPLEX; PROPOSED IN- 
QuUIRY FoR REFORMS LAUDED 


(By Max Freedman) 


At last there is some good news from Con- 
gress. It does not concern the fate of any 
one bill, nor does it signify any desire to pass 
President Kennedy's legislative program. 
But if Congress indorses the action of the 
Senate Rules Committee, it will have the 
chance for the first time in many years to 
pass considered judgment on the organiza- 
tion of the House and Senate. 

Of course, the proposed inquiry falls far 
short of what many people have wanted. 
But at least it is a beginning, and is a timid 
and tentative recognition of the widespread 
public disenchantment with the record of 
Congress. 

As Senator Case, of New Jersey, has said, 
there is a growing and justified feeling that 
“Congress has become so ensnarled in its own 
archaic and complex procedures that the 
executive and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment have had to take over the primary re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our Nation's 
business,” 

This development has brought Congress 
into growing disrepute. A few men, against 
heavy odds, have led the lonely campaign for 
reform. Since the compulsions of tradition 
rest more starkly on the Senate than on the 
House of Representatives, the greatest credit 
for carrying the burden of reform should go 
to men like Senators CLARK, CASE, MONRONEY, 
and DOUGLAS. 

Their effort will be totally misconceived 
unless it is seen as a campaign to win new 
respect and influence for Congress in the 
development of national policy. 

An indispensable role in the work of Con- 
gress will always be filled by the Democrats 
with safe seats in the South and Republicans 
with safe seats in the Midwest. Their ex- 
perience of national problems, together with 
their personal mastery of the arts of parlia- 
mentary life, will always make them formi- 
dable figures in committee and in debate. 
But the time has come to broaden the sources 
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of effective power in Congress to include new 
men and new interests. 

That is the real meaning of this 2 
into congressional organization. Other in: 
vestigations will follow, and slowly and 
cumulatively, as these things are done in this 
country, the work of Congress will adjust 
itself to a new age. 

At present there is a tragic waste of ability 
and leadership among Members of Congress 
who have no adequate scope to influence the 
process of legislation. 

They should be among the first to rally 
to the support of those who are trying to 


Improve Congress by making it a more effec- 


tive and responsive servant of the national 
interest. 


[From Life, Sept. 6, 1963] 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Senator Futpricut heatedly called Life's 
article “a libel of the entire Congress.” But 
Congress has a better defense than name- 
calling and buckpassing. It could reduce its 
own temptations and improve its own ar- 
chaic organization. If it won’t buy the item 
veto, let it pass a bill which Senators OASE, 
CLARK, and KEATING sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee last week. This would form a Hoover- 
type commission to review and overhaul a 
dozen of Congress’ basic mechanical short- 
comings, from committee workloads to con- 
flicts of interest and floor rules. 

The last effort to modernize Congress was 
in 1946, since which time the Nation has 
added some 50 million people, two new States 
and a whole new range of programs at ree 
and abroad. “The public is 
lose confidence in the ability of the Congress 
to meet the problems of the 20th century,” 
says CASE. 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1963] 
STATE OF THE CONGRESS 


Congress is coming in for a new round of 
eriticism as it enters the showdown stage of 
the present cession. For nearly 9 months it 
has dawdled along with an astonishing lack 
of systematic effort or sense of purpose. Now 
it is confronted by hopelessly congested 
calendars, overworked individuals, and pos- 
sibly frustrated national objectives. 

Senator Scorr and others are worried by 
the probability that some Members of Con- 
gress may not survive the turmoil of the 
session-end squeeze. His concern has ample 
justification. Yet the greater damage is 
likely to fall in the realm of congressional 
prestige. Senator Javits has pointed out that 
in the eyes of the people Congress “seems 
to be listless, halting, haphazard and half- 
hearted in its efforts.” Consequently, he 
feels, along with many of his colleagues, that 
“Congress is in the gravest danger of suffer- 
ing tremendously in its reputation with the 
country.” 

The Congressional Quarterly’s box score on 
26 major bills before the 88th Congress shows 
final action taken on only 6. These include 
such routine bills as the corporate and excise 
tax extension, the debt limit, extension of 
the draft and the feed-grains program. Con- 
gress did show that it could act in an emer- 
gency by promptly passing the railway settle- 
ment bill. But that good work stands out in 
embarrassing contrast to the sluggish motion 
elsewhere. 

Anxiety hangs heaviest over the two 
biggest bills of the session—the tex cut and 
omnibus civil rights bills—now that the test 
ban treaty has been approved by the Senate. 
Although the House is scheduled to vote on 
the tax bill on Wednesday, the Senate has 
taken no action, and the danger that the 
tax bill will become entangled in a civil 
rights filibuster mounts with each day of 
delay. The civil rights bill itself is still in 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
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Less concern over the fate of these meas- 
ures would be felt if Congress had cleared 


its legislative channels of the glut of lesser. 


bills. But nearly 3 months after the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, only two appro- 
priations bills—Interior and Treasury-Post 
Office—have been enacted. Eleven more ap- 
propriations bills and a vast number of legis- 
lative measures await completion aside from 
the big bills on which public attention is 
centered. On three bills which the ad- 
ministration deems to be of major im- 
portance, medical care for the aged, unem- 
ployment benefits and the creation of an 
Urban Affairs Department, no action what- 
ever has been taken. 

It is impossible to conclude from this rec- 
ord that Congress is doing well. Many of its 
own Members have called it variously the 
“standstill Congress,” the do- nothing 
Congress,” the “limping Congress” and so 
forth. It is not a question of whether Con- 
gress may ultimately muddle through to a 
defensible legislative record. What is most 
disturbing is the failure of Congress to use 
tested and reliable methods of handling its 
business with efficiency and dispatch. 

The most tangible hope for improvement 
to come out of the present session is the 
Senate Rules Committee's approval of a 
Senate-House committee that would take up 
the congressional reform trail where the La 
Follette-Monroney committee left off nearly 
two decades ago. The Senate committee also 
approved rules changes that would require 
Senators to stick to the subject under debate 
for at least 3 hours a day (why only 3 
hours?), to permit longer committee sessions 
and authorize former Presidents to address 
the Senate. 

Even the study resolution sponsored by 
Senators CLARK and Case was unfortunately 
watered down, however, and its chance for 
survival in the House is considered slender. 
The country has cause to be alarmed over 
the plight into which Congress has fallen. 
Senator Case was right in saying the other 
day that it has “become so ensnarled in its 
own archaic and complex procedures that 
the executive and judicial branches of Gov- 
ernment have had to take over the primary 
responsibility for the conduct of the Nation's 
business.” 


[From the Union City (N.J.) Hudson Dis- 
patch, Sept. 14, 1963] 
TIME CONGRESS SPEEDED Ur Irs WORK 


It has been 18 years since the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1945 was passed and 
procedures in the lumbering deliberations of 
Congress have gone unchanged since then 
despite an almost unbelievable increase in 
the burdens of Representatives and Senators 
due to mainly t™e creation of endless special 
Anvestigating committees. There have been 
many attempts in this period to update the 
rules but not until Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, and JOSEPH 
Crark, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a combination of separate resolutions 
this week has there been any progress toward 
mounting a serious study of a serious sit- 
uation, 

Senate Rules Committee, with only a 
single dissenting vote, on Wednesday, gave 
its approval to legislation that would eastab- 
lish a special joint Senate-House group to 
conduct the too-long-deferred study into 
what Senator Case terms “archaic and com- 
plex procedures” that “have compelled the 
executive and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government to take over the primary 
responsibility for the conduct of the Nation’s 
business.” 

Although it hasn’t been so stated, we 
suspect that the tabbing of the 88th Con- 
gress as a “‘doing-nothing” body has spurred 
the move for a self-survey by the national 
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lawmakers of the way that branch of our 
Government does—or doesn't do—its work. 

The joint resolution approved by the Rules 
Committee of the Senate, which will be re- 
ported to the full upper branch on Tuesday, 
would create a bipartisan committee of six 
Senators and six Representatives to take a 
long look at the scheduling of legislation for 
debate and action, the structive, staffing, and 
operation of congressional committees and 
the duties of Congressmen with regard to 
various appointments. 

The New Jersey Senator maintains that 
the “legislative branch cannot be permitted 
to bog down in practices and procedures 
which contribute to delay.“ Although Mr. 
Case did not say so in as many, words, it 
would appear that he is quite cognizant of 
what we mentioned above—that the present 
Congress in 8 months of life has been char- 
acterized by lack of action, with most major 
legislation delayed, especially tax reduction, 
foreign aid, and civil rights. 

At least partially, acknowledgment that 
the legislators are proceeding at a molasses- 
in-the-winter pace accounts for powerful 
support of the proposed study from Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD and 
Chairman HAroxx, the Arizonian who heads 
the Rules Committee. Supporters of the sur- 
vey measure look for passage of the bill in 
the Senate at least in the near future. 

Reforms other than those we have already 
referred to may be expected to include a 
crackdown on absenteeism, the establishment 
of deadline for committee reports, easing of 
conflicting’: demands on Members’ time by 
setting separate days for committee work 
and floor action, and the elimination of du- 
plicate hearings on the same bill. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
6, 1963] 


Concress Ho-Hums THROUGH SESSION 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


The public is beginning to wonder about 
Congress. 

Few Congresses in peacetime have been 
asked to do so much and yet have done so 
little. 

Washington knows that—sooner or later— 
something must give. For 7 months ending 
in July, President Kennedy has got only 5 
percent of his 403 specific legislative requests 
for 1963. 

Either the legislative logjam will break, 
possibly with spectacular results, or Mr. 
Kennedy can hardly avoid characterizing the 
sluggish and predominantly Democratic 
Congress just before an election year. 

And what's Congress doing? Taking an- 
other comfortable recess, with nominal meet- 
ings this week. The excuse—Labor Day, 

Almost everybody thinks the tempo will 
quicken, however, for things are moving in- 
exorably to the showdown stage. Committee 
work is ending and Congress must say “yes” 
or “no.” President Kennedy must decide 
whether or not to refrain from public 
criticism. 

DEADLINE PASSED 


Other Presidents have applied the whip to 
Congress; not Mr. Kennedy. The adminis- 
tration posture is still that Congress is co- 
operating nicely, if languidly, and that 
everything will turn out all right. 

Talk is that this session will merge seam- 
lessly with the second session, January 3, and 
that unpassed legislation will just continue 
its gentle ride. The trouble with this situa- 
tion is that 1964 is a presidential year and 
President Kennedy has big plans to make 
medicare (health care for the aged) the key 
voting issue of the campaign. Medicare is 
there—waiting its time. 

President Kennedy August 23 lashed out at 
Republican House Members who helped slash 
foreign aid, calling the cut a shocking and 
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thoughtless partisan attack by the Republi- 
can leadership. 


UNUSUAL OUTBURST 


It was an unusual outburst for the discreet 
and reserved President and some wonder if 
he might later bring conservative Democrats 
into his field of fire. 

The Washington picture is of a liberal 
Presidential legislative program undermined 
and restricted by congressional delay partly 
due to sluggish machinery, partly to studied 
maneuver. 

President Kennedy's program to stimulate 
the economy by tax cuts is being purchased 
at the cost of his social welfare program. 

The measures here alone would be a re- 
spectable year's work: urban mass transit, 
youth employment opportunities, area re- 
development, domestic Peace Corps, a system 
of wilderness reserves, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, foreign aid, and public works authoriza- 
tions. They appear to be sacrificial lambs to 
the tax bill. 

Mr. Kennedy has two must bills: tax cuts 
and civil rights, but opponents can delay one 
by delaying the other. 


SPEEDUP LOOMS 


Congress showed frantic energy in stopping 
the rail strike. It postponed the issue 180 
days but did not settle it, and threatened 
compulsory arbitration. 

The consequences of this are not fully 
realized. Compulsory arbitration, if adopted, 
asserts the Federal right to fix profits as well 
as wages. The next stop on this line could 
be Government ownership. 

Faster legislative action now seems certain. 
Here are the prospects: 

September 9; The Senate starts debate on 
the test ban treaty, with overwhelming ap- 
proval expected promptly. 

September 9: The House Ways and Means 
Committee meets to try to report out the tax 
bill. House action by September 18 is ex- 
pected. After that—2 months of repetitious 
tax hearings by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee headed by Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia. 


{From the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger, 
Sept. 10, 1963 
Tue Do-Nor nir CONGRESS 


Three legislators are in danger of losing 
their social standing in the most exclusive 
club in the world—the U.S. Senate. 

They are guilty of violating a cardinal 
precept in Washington—public criticism of 
their colleagues. It’s all right to beef about 
fellow legislators as long as it is done in the 
sacrosanct precincts of the congressional 
cloakroom, where most of the adroit poli- 
ticking is carried on with an appropriate 
cloak of secrecy. 

But there's an unwritten law—like the 
one the French have for crimes of passion— 
never to put the public rap on that august 
legislative body. 

However, the sorry legislative record of 
the current Congress has prompted three 
legislators—a Democrat and two Republi- 
cans—to wash the dirty linen in public. 

And the record, hanging limply on the 
line, is asad one indeed, 

Senator JosePpH C. CLARK, the able, ar- 
ticulate Democrat from Pennsylvania, says 
he’s ashamed of the do-nothing Congress. 

OC. anKk's Republican counterpart from 
Pennsylvania, Senator Hucx Scorn, says this 
Congress has been something of a turkey. 

“When the country isn’t watching the 
Congress, it tends to subside and be its own 
fat, dumb, and happy self * * * and pro- 
ceed under the ancient rules and frustrate 
everybody.“ adds Senator Scorr. 

Another discerning legislator, Senator 
Jacos K. Javits, New York Republican, is 
critical of his colleagues for dawdling and 
an inability to get anything done. 
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Now all this complaining and criticism 
would have been accepted procedure if it 
were done in the cloakroom, where it would 
be muffied by the outerwear. But to do so 
in public, on a national TV hookup, con- 
stitutes a rupture of congressional club- 
manship. These things just aren't done, 
old chap, not even on a bipartisan basis, 

Obviously, there is more than ample cause 
for complaint. 

This Congress is distinguished more for 
what it has not done than for what it has 
accomplished. It has passed four appropria- 
tion bills—but it has failed to act on nine 
other money measures that were supposed 
to be out of the way by last July 1. 

A number of major proposals still have 
to be disposed of by this reluctant Con- 
gress—tratification of the test ban treaty, 
tax reduction, civil rights, and foreign aid. 

The big clinker in this logjam is the 
sensitive, volatile civil rights bill submitted 
by the administration, This alone, with 
threatened filibusters, can keep Congress in 
session until Christmas, or later. 

But there's one consolation: The legis- 
lators can always recess for Thanksgiving 
at home. This is something like having your 
turkey and eating it, too. And this Congress 
is an authority on turkeys. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 1, i963] 
LONG SLEEP ON CAPITOL HILL 


Under the Legislative Reorganiaztion Act 
of 1946 the House and Senate are supposed 
to finish their yearly business and go home 
by July 31. When the 88th Congress opened 
in January, most observers believed it would 
come within a month of meeting that tar- 
get. Now, with September beginning and 
the uncompleted tasks on Capitol Hill much 
more numerous and more formidable than 
the anemic accomplishments, the expecta- 
tion is that the first session may simply 
blend into the second, with no real break. 

Part of this logjam is, of course, the result 
of high-priority assignments unforeseen 
when Congress assembled—the civil rights 
crisis, the necessity for a legislated solution 
of the railroad featherbedding dispute and 
the ratification of a nuclear test ban treaty. 
But at least as much of the delay stems from 
slack floor leadership, chaotic operating 
procedure, and general legislative listlessness. 

The nearest Congress has come to exhibit- 
ing a sense of urgency was in its frantic en- 
actment last week of a law to head off the 
threatened rail strike. Yet even then it tried 
hard to find an excuse for evading action. 
The Senate's Democratic and Republican 
leaders appealed to the railroads to hold off 
a showdown, but 4 years of Government- 
dictated delay had convinced the carriers 
that useless train jobs never could be elimi- 
nated if they gave Congress a fresh excuse 
for dawdling. 

President Kennedy's civil rights bill, the 
most imperative item on the domestic cal- 
endar, is getting ho-hum treatment. On 
the very day 200,000 Negro and white citi- 
zens were massing in Washington to urge 
congressional speed, the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee that now has the controlling 
voice in how fast the bill moves decided to 
take a 10-day recess. This virtually kills 
hope of action by the full committee this 
month. And, of course, at the end of the 
long road is the certainty of a Senate fili- 
buster, with no clear indication yet that 
the Republicans will join with Northern 
and Western Democrats in supplying the 
votes to force closure. 

On almost every other major program, 
from taxes to better public schools and 
fuller employment, negativism has been the 
congressional approach. Tax reform has suf- 
fered so many amputations that only a 
shriveled stump remains, and even tax re- 
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duction may fail this year unless the ad- 
ministration fights barder than it has thus 
far. Foreign aid has been riddled in the 
House, and a dozen other programs are in 
trouble or sunk without a trace. Almost the 
only really bright chapter is the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee’s overwhelming 
vote to affirm the test ban treaty without 
reservations. 

The hope for a basic procedural overhaul 
to end slow motion in Congress and per- 
mit greater discrimination between the ur- 
gent and the trivial is nil at this session. 
The only chance for getting anything sub- 
stantial done is through a much firmer exer- 
cise of Presidential initiative. Just before 
Easter Mr. Kennedy was airily brushing aside 
expressions of concern about how little Con- 
gress was doing. Four months later the 
record of bills passed remains meager. It 
will stay that way until some insistent push 
is felt from the White House. 


[From the Newark (NJ.) News, Sept. 22, 
1963 


CONGRESS on SPLIT SESSION?—MAGNUSON Or- 
FERS PLAN To SMOOTH BUDGET CHORE 

(The charge frequently is made that Con- 
gress handles its money chores in wasteful, 
slipshod fashion. But not much has been 
done about it. Senator Warren G. Macnu- 
son, Demccrat, of Washington, believes he 
has an answer. He explains his plan here in 
an article written for United Press Interna- 
tional.) 

New savings must be found by Congress 
if mounting international and domestic 
needs are to be trimmed intelligently to a 
size which can be met. 

This means more attention must be given 
our Federal budget. 

Large individual areas of spending can be 
seen at a glance. Of this year’s projected 
$98.8 billion budget, about $60 billion is for 
defense, space, and international programs. 
If you also subtract amounts set aside to 
care for veterans and service the debt in- 
curred in three active wars and the cold war, 
then only $21 billion remains to cover all 
other expenses of National Government. 

YEAR OF PREPARATION 

What happens with a budget now? In- 
dividual agencies have a full year to prepare 
and marshal facts to support their spending 
arguments. Only then does Congress get 
the proposed spending figures. 

Under the House interpretation of the 
Constitution, these budgets go to the House 
and remain there until the House is ready 
to send them to the Senate. For example, 
most of these budgets for 1963-64 haven't 
been sent to the Senate this year. Even 
when they arrive in the Senate, all too much 
time often must be spent comparing House 
cuts with the original request and what the 
agency now tells us it needs, and all too little 
time on further sensible appraisal. 

An example is the Independent Office Ap- 
propriation bill which I handle in the Sen- 
ate. Twenty-nine agencies are included. 
That appropriation bill still is in the House. 


FACTS AND TIME 


There might be a different story to tell if 
Congress had both additional facts and time 
with which to sharpen and utilize its potent 
shears intelligently. 

Members of Congress, for example, need 
to know what dollars in a given budget are 
being invested, what dollars being spent 
without return. 

Any corporation gives stockholders a sum- 
mary of funds invested in plant and facilities 
as compared with those spent without re- 
turn. 

Not so our Federal Government. 

This showing would be required in any 
budget, drawn by any administration, under 
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the measure (S, 1301) which I have spon- 
sored in the 88th Congress. 

We would have an administration tell 

Congress each year the Government's total 
capital assets and their value at fiscal year's 
end, There would be a showing made of 
expenditures which are to be repaid to the 
Treasury. 
Then, more time is needed for scrutiny 
of any President's budget than we have now. 
Now, a President presents his budget in 
January, after having had almost a year to 
draw it up. Congress is supposed to con- 
sider it, pass it and put it into operation by 
July 1. 

This action on the budget is supposed to 
occur while Members are busy on other legis- 
lation, meeting crises and ratifying treaties. 
In other words, our consideration of Fed- 
eral spending has to be sandwiched in with 
other necessary duties. 

The measure I’m discussing would change 
that. 

There would be two sessions of Congress 
each year. Starting January 1, attention 
would be given regular legislation, includ- 
ing measures authorizing appropriations to 
be made. This session would continue as 
long as necessary, but not beyond the first 
Monday in November. 

Then, the second Monday in November 
would witness the start of a fiscal session 
which would last until actual appropriations 
had been approved, or as late as December 
31. Only money matters would be consid- 
ered. 

A change in our fiscal year would be neces- 
sary. Instead of observing a fiscal year which 
starts July 1 and ends June 30, there would 
be a change to the calendar year of Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 

A President would send his budget to Con- 
gress by July 15 each year. Then Members 
could take it home with them during the 
congressional recess, discuss it with their 
voters, assess needs realistically and be ready 
to give it thorough, painstaking considera- 
tion when the fiscal session opened in No- 
vember. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1963] 
HILL Lac LIKELY To Ser Recorp—Lono DELAY 
BY CONGRESS ON BUDGETS CURTAILS VITAL 

PROJECTS, EFFICIENCY 

(By Jerry Kluttz) 

If an indecisive and vacillating board of 
directors ran the financial affairs of a large 
corporation the way Congress handles those 
of the Federal Government, the disgusted 
stockholders would rise in wrath and throw 
them out of office. 

The richest corporation could neither 
afford nor tolerate the wasted motion, uncer- 
tainty, and poor relations with the general 
public that have become part and parcel of 
the Federal budgetmaking process which is 
constantly influenced by congressional whims 
and moods, 

The 1964 fiscal year is now in its 77th day, 
or a fifth of it is history, and Congress has 
cleared appropriation bills which supply fis- 
cal year operating funds for only Treasury 
and Post Office. The Interior Department 
bill also is law but it isn’t complete because 
the Department is awaiting approval of the 
public works bill in order to get funds for 
the Reclamation Bureau and its public power 
projects. 

The word on Capito] Hill is that agency 
budgets face record jam-ups and delays and 
that the last appropriation bill won't be 
cleared until around December 1, or 5 months 
after the July 1 deadline which was the be- 
ginning of the 1964 fiscal year. If this likely 
prospect. occurs, Congress will have taken 
longer to act on agency budgets than in any 
like period during the 187-year history of 
the Republic. 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 13, 1963] 
THE CONGRESSIONAL CRISIS 

One year ago today Congress adjourned 
amid complaints that it had been dilatory 
and inefficient. Today the mountain of un- 
finished business appears to be greater than 
ever before in history after 10 months of 
continuous session, and there is no thought 
of adjournment before Christmas. 

The measure of this breakdown in our 
congressional machinery is clearly shown in 
the box score kept by the Congressional 
Quarterly. By mid-October Congress had 
approved 37 of President Kennedy’s 405 leg- 
islative requests, In other words, it had 
accomplished slightly more than 9 percent 
of the work the President had marked out 
for it, to say nothing of measures independ- 
ently sponsored by its own Members. By 
comparison, the 87th Congress had approved 
446 percent of the President’s 1962 requests 
before it went home. 

Further indication of the paralysis that has 
settled on the legislative branch may be seen 
in the fact that only 4 of the 12 major appro- 
priation bills have cleared both Houses. Sev- 
eral others have passed the House and some 
are in conference, but the fact that only 
one-third of the big money bills have been 
sent to the President 3½ months after the 
beginning of the fiscal year is in itself evi- 
dence of shocking mismanagement, 

Even more alarming is the outlook for the 
two bills by which this Congress will be 
known in history. Sponsors of the tax-re- 
duction bill appear to have reconciled them- 
selves to the probability that no vote on it 
will be taken in the Senate this year. And 
the civil rights bill, which has not yet parsed 
the House, appears to be moving toward an 
inglorious yearend filibuster in the Senate. 

The chief cause of this malfunctioning on 
Capitol Hill must be apparent to the most 
casual observer. The executive branch has 
a legislative program, but the legislative 
branch has no orderly procedure for getting 
it enacted. There is no legislative agenda 
because neither House has enough cen- 
tralized leadership to provide one. Power 
and leadership are recklessly dispersed among 
committee chairmen, many of whom are 
more interested in thwarting legislation than 
in promoting it. 

The President urged prompt action on his 
proposed tax cut more than 10 months ago. 
The Senate Finance Committee, under the 
sway of its hostile chairman, Senator Harry 
Byrp, has not yet begun its hearings. This 
is not responsive policymaking but misuse of 
a horse-and-buggy system to sabotage na- 
tional leadership that is seeking to stimulate 
the national economy. 

Congress itself is thus rapidly becoming 
the most troublesome issue on the national 
horizon. It is making a mockery of repre- 
sentative government in the nuclear age. 
The little tyrants who preside over the slow- 
down are unintentionally telling the Amer- 
ican people that they cannot achieve their 
objectives under the present system. 

The time for a showdown is rapidly ap- 
proaching. We doubt that it will be possible 
to restore Congress as an efficient and re- 
sponsible policymaking body in this dynamic 
age without a major operation. Legislators 
are always loath to face such a necessity, but 
when it has come to a choice between new 
methods and national stagnation for want of 
governmental machinery that can function, 
the country has seldom hesitated in the 
past. 


From the Machinist, Oct. 24, 1963] 
CONGRESS 

The longest peacetime session of the U.S. 
Congress occurred in 1868. That was the 
year they impeached President Andrew John- 
son. In the end, the House found him gullty, 
but the Senate failed by one vote to muster 
the necessary two-thirds. 
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A new record for congressional durability 
will probably be set this year by the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress, After 41 weeks, 
Members of this Congress already have 
earned a special citation for stamina. They 
have proved they can take it. 

But the length of this session also proves 
this to be one of the most indecisive Con- 
gresses in history. On the record so far, they 
just can't make up their minds. Some 
people are calling it the timid Congress. 

Criticism is growing of the seniority sys- 
tem which permits the Congress to be 
dominated by old men from smaller, one- 
party States. 

Demands for reform of the antiquated pro- 
cedures of Congress have been recently rein- 
forced by indications that some of its staff 
and some of its members may have conflicts 
between their personal welfare and the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

{From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Oct. 11, 1963] 


Concress Nor EARNING Irs Pay 


It’s fortunate for Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case that he doesn't have to depend on the 
votes of some of his fellow legislators to 
keep his job. 

If the truth hurts, and we hope it does, 
he has damaged the self-esteem of more 
than a few of the Members of the Senate 
and House in his persistent campaign against 
the inaction in both Houses and the abuses 
that contribute to it. 

In his latest foray, Senator Case asked 
what should be the most embarrassing ques- 
tion of the year: 

“What have we done when you stop to 
think of it?” His answer, anyone's answer, 
is: Practically nothing except to collect pay 
checks. 

Less than a half dozen major pieces of 
legislation have been passed, appropriations 
bills have been neglected, and there is no 
visible inclination to act on civil rights, tax 
cut, health and education measures. 

No wonder the Senator continues to de- 
mand sweeping reforms in the congressional 
structure to speed up consideration of bills 
shelved by cumbersome procedures and to 
end misuse of power by committee chair- 
men. 

The taxpayers will be forever indebted to 
Senator Case and the others who side with 
him if they keep up their fight until they 
can give the Nation the kind of congres- 
sional responsibility and action it has been 
paying for but not getting. 


The demands for congressional reform gain 
stuture from the imposing credentials of the 
Senators who champion congressional reform. 
Look at the names of the reformers: JOSEPH 
Clank, of Pennsylvania, PauL DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, Wayne MoRsE, of Oregon, CLIFFORD 
Cass, of New Jersey, to name a few. 

The leaders of this 88th Congress oppose 
reform. They defend this overlong cession. 
According to George Nelson, IAM legislative 
representative, they blame the lack of action 
by this Congress on the civil rights bill. 

Administration leaders in the House say 
they are purposely refraining from bringing 
bills to the floor for a vote until the civil 
rights bill has been passed and sent to the 
Senate. 

Presumably, the House leaders fear log- 
rolling with southern Democrats swapping 
their votes against President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram in return for Midwest Republican votes 
against civil rights. Once civil rights is dis- 
posed of, the House is then supposed to push 
ahead with the rest of the program. Our 
scorecard on page 1 shows the size of the 
backlog that awaits that happy day. 

Events will prove whether this is a tactical 
explanation or an alibi. Either way it does 
not lessen the need for basic reform of 
Congress. 
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[From the Elizabeth (NJ.) Daily Journal] 
Tue 88TH CONGRESS LEAST PRODUCTIVE 


Congress is back at work today after 
the Veterans’ Day-weekend rest, but seems 
little refreshed as it dawdles into days and 
possibly weeks of debate over the most urgent 
items on the seeslon's agenda. Both tax re- 
duction and civil rights now appear to be on 
the calendar after the Christmas recess. Five 
appropriations bills are not yet in shape. 
Medicare, most school aid, and revision of 
congressional procedure are also-rans. 

Leaders in both Houses and in both par- 
ties are casting about for causes. They ad- 
vance theories, complain of the amount of 
work required of the Nation's top legislative 
agency, decry leadership, and talk of reform. 
Still nothing happens. 

Members of Senate and House and sundry 
outsiders have proposed means of streamlin- 
ing procedures, effective brakes on Senate fili- 
busters, and more attention to administra- 
tion desires. 

None mentions the unusual political ten- 
sions as both camps lock forward to the 
national conventions and a presidential elec- 
tion. Yet those influences cannot be denied. 

The campaign impact of civil rights, tax 
reduction, and medicare, for instance, are in- 
calculable. Each side fears any move that 
might give advantage to the other, particu- 
larly because of the sectional hostility on 
civil rights. 

On all sides this congressional session is 
being decried as “one of the least produc- 
tive.” 

Any correction necessarily will be the 
work of Congress itself, yet the ingrained 
creakiness of the system forecloses positive 
steps. Proposals by several, including New 
Jersey’s Senator Case, have been emasculated 
until they are unrecognizable. Custom, tra- 
dition, and partisan expediency stand in the 
way of all practical reforms. 

While matters essential to the national 
interest lodge in these Capitol Hill dol- 
drums, there has not yet been a storm of 
protest. No candidate ever has been elected 
on a commitment for Capitol Hill reform. 

The 88th Congress perversely may bring 
about reform by irritating the citizenship to 
an outright and unmistakable insistence on 
a better performance. This could be done, 
if enough national leaders spoke out and 
really led the voters in a protest that would 
be felt at the ballot box. 


[From the New York Post, Nov. 14, 1963] 
CONGRESS’ ILLS 
(By William V, Shannon) 


What’s wrong with Congress? 

Senator CLIFFORD Cass, the exceptionally 
able and thoughtful New Jersey Republican, 
has been talking frequently to audiences 
about the failings of this Congress, and he 
has been getting an increasingly lively 
response, 

The public is impatient with Congress. A 
year ago, even with the deadline of a mid- 
term election hanging over it, Congress did 
not adjourn until October. This year, Con- 
gress is apparently going to round out the 
entire year and still not complete action on 
either of the administration’s major bills— 
civil rights and a tax cut. 

Now Senator DIRKSEN, Republican, of Ili- 
nois, the minority leader, says maybe some- 
thing can be done by next March 15. Mean- 
while, because of a Southern go-slow move- 
ment in the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee, half of the routine appropriations 
bills have not been acted upon although they 
are normally cleaned up by midsummer. In 
short, despite a top-heavy Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate and close to a Democratic 
working majority in the House, this has be- 
come not a do-nothing Congress but rather 
a can’t-do Congress. 
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CLIFFORD Case is not partisan in his analy- 
sis of this situation. As he tells audiences, 
“The man in Washington who needs congres- 
sional reform most and should want it most 
is President Kennedy.” 

Case and Senator JOSEPH CLARK, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, are the two hardest workers 
for congessional reform. Last January, CASE 
introduced a bill to create a 12-man group 
modeled on the old Hoover Commission on 
Government Reorganization that would con- 
sist of 3 Members from the Senate, 3 
from the House, and 6 from the general 
public. It would study what Case calls 12 
problem areas. 

These include the scheduling of measures 
for consideration and action, the staffing 
and operation of congressional committees, 
the workload of Congress and its committees, 
congressional rules and procedures, conflicts 
of interest, the term of office of Members of 
the House, travel and other allowances of 
Members of Congress, the financing of cam- 
paigns, the duties of Members of Congress 
connected with the appointment of post- 
masters and of cadets to military academies, 
and the whole problem of lobbying. 

Since CLARK introduced a resolution with 
very similar objectives, the two became co- 
sponsors of each other’s measures. Clark's 
resolution has 31 cosponsors, 22 Democrats 
{including Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, 
who blasted the leadership recently) and 9 
Republicans including Senators Javrrs and 
Keatine of New York. 

Case and CLARK protested against making 
the Senate rules an off-limits subject. They 
are going to offer an amendment restoring 
this power once the resolution is called up. 
But even if they lose, as seems likely, the 
resolution will still provide a useful vehicle 
for reorganizing Congress for the first time 
since the La Follette-Monroney Act of 1946. 

The seniority system should be abolished 
or at least seriously restricted in its opera- 
tion. Senators and Representatives do not 
observe seniority in electing their floor lead- 
ers. There is no reason why members of 
committees could not exercise their own 
best judgment in electing their chairmen. 

Senator Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, has a resolution pending, which has 
a fair chance of passage, to institute a rule 
of “germaneness’” in debate. At present, 
Senators can speak on any topic that enters 
their minds regardless of the bill under con- 
sideration. Under Pastore’s reform, Sena- 
tors for 3 hours each afternoon, could talk 
only if their remarks were germane to the 
pending bill. 

Congress must modernize its own proce- 
dures and also face up to the ugly problem 
of financial confilcts-of-interests. Other- 
wise, in Case’s words, “It may become an- 
other historical exhibit in the Smithsonian 
Institution alongside the one-hoss shay.” 
From the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press, Dec. 

26, 1963] 
Looks MORE Like BrusHOFF—No MIRACLES 
IN CONGRESS FOR JOHNSON 
(By Peter Edson) 

WAsHINGTON.—One word from L.B.J.—and 
Congress does as it pleases. 

Which proves once again that the cowboy 
who can tame that critter hasn't yet been 
born. 

A lot has been written and spoken about 
how the new President is a great operator 
on Capitol Hill. This is based on his record 
as Senate majority leader during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The late Sam Rayburn was Speaker of the 
House in those 8 years, and the two Texans 
made a good team. 

During the Kennedy administration, how- 
ever, while Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
was Senate Presiding Officer, the record of 
legislative accomplishment was not so good. 

This can’t all be blamed on the Vice Presi- 
dent. He sat in on White House conferences 
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with congressional leaders. But he wasn’t 
directly responsible for running the law- 
making machinery. And he was out of town 
or out of the country much of the time on 
business for the President. 

In the 87th Congress, first 2 years of the 
Kennedy administration, White House aids 
maintained that Congress enacted three- 
fourths of the President's requests. Inde- 
pendent checks were never able to put the 
count above half, even though there were 
some notable accomplishments. 

This year Senate majority leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD claims that Congress passed 
more than 60 percent of President Kennedy's 
137 message recommendations and requests. 

Senators JOE CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and CLIFFORp Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey—pushing congressional reform 
because of its do-nothing record—say that 
over a quarter of Kennedy’s more than 400 
requests never received any consideration. 

And the number of Presidential recom- 
mendations approved—85 by the MANSFIELD 
count—won't total 50 percent. 

This poor showing is attributed to the 
President’s opposition in both parties. His 
opponents did not like either his foreign or 
domestic policies and they made him their 
personal whipping boy over Cuba, South 
Vietnam, civil rights. 

When Johnson became President, the as- 
sumption was that this would change be- 
cause the new man was an old hand with 
Congress and knew how to get what he 
wanted. 

His first priorities were civil rights and 
the tax bill—the same as Kennedy's. Nei- 
ther one is being passed this year. 

The President approved a discharge peti- 
tion to get the civil rights bill out of the 
Rules Committee. It failed for lack of both 
Democratic and Republican support, in spite 
of the fact that GOP House leader CHARLIE 
HALLECK was invited to the White House for 
breakfast. 

Another breakfast for Harry Brrp of the 
Senate Finance Committee has failed to 
speed up the tax bill. 

Repeated statements on the importance of 
foreign aid in carrying on American foreign 
policies did not prevent the $4.5 billion re- 
quest being cut to $3.6 billion. 

Still another White House conference with 
Speaker JoHN McCormack and Representa- 
tive Orro PassMAN, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid, did not prevent 
the $3.6 billion being cut to $2.8 billion in 
committee. 

The House approved the cut. The Senate 
raised it to $3.2 billion before sending the 
bill to conferees for compromise, 

Meanwhile, Johnson's insistence on Pen- 
tagon cutbacks and economy in all other 
departments of Government, while unques- 
tionably sincere, are somewhat meaningless 
because next year’s budget is going to be 
close to if not over $100 billion for the first 
time in history, despite everything anybody 
can do to prevent it. 

The new President has tackled everything 
except oll, which being a slippery substance 
in his home State of Texas and elsewhere— 
he has turned over to Secretary of Interior 
Stewart Udall. 

He still has his first miracle to pass in 
Congress. 


[From the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press, 
Dec, 13, 1963] 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES NEED REFORM 
The current controversy over the role of 
the House Rules Committee in the legislative 
process serves to emphasize the need for pro- 


cedural reforms advocated by Senator CLI - 
FORD P. CASE. 


One of the objects of proposed reform 
would be to diminish dictatorial powers of 
committee chairmen, The New Jersey Sena- 
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tor feels that Congress has become so en- 
snarled in its “archaic and complex” pro- 
cedures that the executive and judicial 
branches have had to take over primary re- 
sponsibility for conduct of the Nation’s busi- 
ness. 

A proposal by Senator Case and Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, for a joint 
Senate-House study to recommend changes 
in the machinery and procedures has been 
laid over indefinitely in the Senate. 

The House Rules Committee, to cite just 
one instance of the need for reorganization, 
was originally established to guide and con- 
trol the flow of House legislation with some 
reasonable sense of priorities. It has taken 
upon itself to block the flow of certain major 
proposals to the floor. The Rules Committee 
under leadership of veteran chairman How- 
ARD SMITH of Virginia seems to be function- 
ing with dictatorial power. 

Smirn, under heavy pressure, finally has 
said that in January his committee will hold 
hearings on the highly controversial Ken- 
nedy-Johnson civil rights bill calling for— 
among other things—freer use of public ac- 
commodations by Negroes. 

All aside from other aspects of the matter, 
criticism is descending upon SMITH for this 


.declared intent to have hearings. 


The point is made that the House Ju- 
dicilary Committee already has had extensive 
hearings on the substantive content of the 
civil rights bill, and has reported out that 
bill. It is further contended that the Rules 
Committee, basically a legislative “traffic 
agency,” is not charged with consideration 
of bills on their substantive merits. It is 
supposed simply to meet and decide how to 
handle these bills. 

Beyond this, the whole question arises 
again of the wisdom of allowing a small 
group of House Members, often quite un- 
representative of the larger body, to act vir- 
tually as final arbiter in determining what 
bills shall come to the House floor. 

It seems so basic it should not have to be 
said: All major matters, including the most 
controversial, ought in a freely working de- 
mocracy to have a full airing and then be 
voted up or down. 

But the Rules Committee today, not just 
in civil rights but in many matters, labors 
unabashedly to prevent the very kind of 
open, free decision by the Nation's law- 
makers which our system is supposed to 
assure. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
Dec. 9, 1963] 


Bur Nor FOREVER 


Among the many things Congress isn’t do- 
ing anything about is the need to improve its 
organization and procedure. 

A proposal for a joint Senate-House study 
to recommend changes has been laid over in- 
definitely in the Senate. Consideration was 
deferred when southern Senators, fearing a 
drive to weaken their filibustering powers, 
objected. 

New Jersey has been conspicuous in the 
effort to modernize Congress. Senator CASE 
joined with Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
in proposing the joint committee. An 
identical resolution was introduced in the 
House by Representative JorLson, and Rep- 
resentative Dwyer has endorsed its objective. 

“Unless we clean our own house, said Mr. 
JoELson, we will forfeit the confidence of 
the American people.“ Mrs. Dwyer observed 
that Congress is not properly organized, not 
well led and not sufficiently responsive to its 
obligations” to the voters. 

Their observations, unhappily, are not 
likely to influence Speaker McCormack or 
the committee chairmen who exercise 
dictatorial power over legislation. Mr. 
McCormack is a strong defender of the 
seniority system, which produces committee 
chairmen without regard to ability or their 
attitude toward their party’s programs. 
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The current session offers ample proof that 
Congress is, as Senator CASE says, so en- 
snarled in its “archaic and complex” pro- 
cedures that the executive and judicial 
branches have had to take over primary re- 
sponsibility for the Nation’s business. 

With tts own Members numbered among 
its severest critics, Congress can delay self- 
reform indefinitely, but not forever. 
Ultimately it must face the fact that its 
comfortable, but obsolete, rules and customs 
are dangerously diminishing public respect 
and trust. 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Dec. 11, 1963] 


Conoress Nor EARNING Its Pay 


It's fortunate for Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Case that he doesn’t have to depend on the 
votes of some of his fellow legislators to 
keep his job. 

If the truth hurts, and we hope it does, 
he has damaged the self-esteem of more than 
a few of the Members of the Senate and 
House in his persistent campaign against the 
inaction in both Houses and the abuses that 
contribute to it. 

In his latest foray, Senator Case asked 
what should be the most embarrassing ques- 
tion of the year: 

“What have we done when you stop to 
think of it?” His answer, anyone’s answer, 
is: Practically nothing except to collect pay 
checks. 

Less than a half dozen major pieces of leg- 
islation have been passed, appropriations 
bills have been neglected, and there is no 
visible inclination to act on civil rights, tax 
cut, health and education measures. 

No wonder the Senator continues to de- 
mand sweeping reforms in the congressional 
structure to speed up consideration of bills 
shelved by cumbersome procedures and to 
end misuse of power by committee chair- 
men. 

The taxpayers will be forever indebted 
to Senator Case and the others who side 
with him if they keep up their fight until 
they can give the Nation the kind of con- 
gressional responsibility and action it has 
been paying for but not getting. 


From Life magazine, Dec. 13, 1963} 
THE LETHARGIC 88TH Versus L.B.J. 

The energetic and decisive way President 
Johnson has taken charge of his office im- 
parts his own self-confidence to the country. 
But one of the great hopes invested in him 
may, we fear, be disappointed through no 
fault of his own. This is the hope that he 
can exert more influence over Congress than 
did Kennedy, whose 1963 legislative proposals 
were all but hopelessly stalled. Can John- 
son, who was once the virtual boss of Con- 
gress, get action from it? If not, why not? 

The thing to remember is that the 88th 
Congress, before the assassination, had sat 
longer than any peacetime Congress in mem- 
ory while accomplishing practically nothing. 
It was feebly led, wedded to its own lethargy 
and impervious to criticism. It could not 
even pass routine appropriations bills. It 
was a scandal of drift and inefficiency. 

The murder of Kennedy, it was briefly 
thought, would make enough Congressmen 
ashamed of their record to give his succes- 
sor the support Kennedy had been denied. 
Johnson is the first outstanding modern 
congressional leader to become President, 
and as President he has lost no time in seek- 
ing to revive his old contacts and authority. 
Instead of the cool distance that had devel- 
oped between Kennedy and Congress, imper- 
fectly bridged by Larry O'Brien's phone calls, 
Johnson sees the leaders daily and phones 
many other Members himself (This is Lyn- 
don”). His first speech as President was 
a great success with Congress, especially his 
promise to respect “the independence and 
the integrity of the legislative branch.” 
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After sounding out Harry Byrp on the pos- 
sibility of getting action on the tax bill 
by bypassing his committee, he learned this 
precipitate maneuver would offend the tradi- 
tionalists and abandoned it. Nevertheless 
he is bringing unprecedented pressure for the 
petition to discharge the civil rights bill 
from Judge SmirH’s House Rules Committee. 
He wants these measures not just because 
Kennedy did but because, he sald, “we have 
talked long enough.” 

But whom does he mean by “we”? One 
trouble is that Lyndon Johnson is no longer 
entitled to use that word in talking to Con- 
gress. The very legislative prerogatives he 
respects set a distance between the Presi- 
dency, whoever fills it, and the lawmakers, 
however well disposed. Johnson may push 
harder and more skillfully for action than 
Kennedy did, but ours is still a system of 
divided and mutually checking powers. The 
88th is especially tender of this division, It 
is the same Congress that gave these same 
bills the lethargy treatment for almost a 
year. As for the shock effect of the assassina- 
tion, Senator Javirs put it well: “The pub- 
lic is in a mood to be galvanized but Con- 
gress is not.” 

Judge SMITH, the segregationist czar of 
the Rules Committee, still refuses to clear 
the civil rights bill because of what he calls 
“the present state of hysteria.” By this he 
can only mean that the White House, the 
Negroes, labor, and the liberals are all de- 
manding a vote on it. Congress is reluctant 
to bypass Judge Surrn because of its respect 
for its own hoary rules and seniority rights. 
Senator Byrd enjoys a similar veto over the 
tax bill. If Congress were allowed to vote 
on these bills, and voted them down, the 
country would at least be able to say (at the 
next election) whether this Congress has 
represented the country’s wishes or not. 
The scandal of the 88th is not its con- 
servatism but its evasiveness—its refusal to 
vote yes or no on issues of central importance. 

This scandal has put our whole system of 
parliamentary democracy in question. A 
few conscientious Congressmen realize this 
and want to do something about it. Sena- 
tors Case and CLARK have introduced a reso- 
lution for the study and basic reform of 
Congress archaic rules, committee structures, 
precedents and other machinery, which were 
inadequately changed in 1946 and have not 
been touched since. Such a study would at 
least give Congress a chance to turn itself 
from a living-statue show into a business- 
like organ of popular government. The civil 
rights and tax bills can perhaps be blasted 
toward a vote by popular pressure (why not 
write your Congressman?) But equal pres- 
sure is needed for the Case-Clark resolution, 
If the political shock waves of recent days 
won't bring Congress to life, don’t blame 
the new President; not even Lyndon John- 
son can pass that kind of miracle. The 
fault and the remedy lie with Congress itself. 


[From the Washington World, Dec. 2, 1963] 


A CONGRESSMAN SPEAKS—FACTS or Lire Cry 
Our: MODERNIZE CONGRESS 


(By Representative CHET HoLIFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of California) 
(Nore.—Representative HOLIFIELD has a 
business background of more than 35 years 
in the manufacturing and selling of men’s 
apparel. His broad experience in congres- 
sional and governmental affairs stems from 
his long tenure in the House of Representa- 
tives, now in his 11th consecutive term.) 
Extensive overhaul of the machinery of 
Congress is urgently needed. My 21 years of 
service in the House of Representatives have 
included tenure as chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, chairman of an 
important subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, and service 
on-the second Hoover Commission on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of our 
Government. Iam convinced that the Con- 
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gress must undertake a massive effort to re- 
form itself if it is to merit the trust of the 
American public. 

The need for congressional reorganization 
is not a partisan matter. Republicans and 
Democrats, liberals and conservatives alike 
share a common concern over the increas- 
ingly obvious crisis in our legislative branch 
of Government—the backbone of our repre- 
sentative system. 

The brutal fact of life is that Congress has 
been slowly but surely losing its ability to 
cope with the vast and complex problems of 
our modern society. It is also losing ground 
in the historic struggle for power among the 
three coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as established in our Constitution. 

Both the executive, with its farflung and 
heavyhanded bureaucracy, and the judiciary, 
with its widening areas of influence, have 
gained power at the expense of the Congress. 
The gradual decline in power and influence 
of the Congress and its growing inability to 
conduct the people’s business in a way to 
maintain the confidence of the average citi- 
zen is a matter of grave concern. 


SOCIETY MORE COMPLEX 


Vast changes in the scope and complexity 
of our social, economic, scientific, and politi- 
cal systems have brought new and crushing 
demands on the Con; Mushrooming in- 
creases in Members’ constituencies have also 
doubled or tripled the workload of the Con- 
gressman and his staff, reducing the time 
available for study of complex areas of legis- 
lation. 

There is an increasing awareness and ex- 
pression of public concern over the present 
unhealthy state of affairs in our legislative 
branch, frequently stated by distinguished 
observers of the congressional scene such as 
Roscoe Drummond, Walter Lippmann, and 
Marquis Childs, 

Voices within the Congress are also heard. 
Members of both parties in the House and 
Senate have urged congressional reorganiza- 
tion along the lines of the exhaustive study 
that produced the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

It is ironic that since that time Congress 
has seen fit to authorize two separate Hoover 
Commissions to make extensive studies and 
recommendations on improving the efficiency 
of the executive branch, which produced 
hundreds of constructive suggestions subse- 
quently put into effect. 

Yet Congress has not authorized any such 
action where its own effectiveness and, 
indeed, the future of representative govern- 
ment is at stake. 


STREAMLINING A MUST 


In my opinion the need for congressional 
reform can be divided into two major areas: 

First, is the need for improving the physi- 
cal facilities and supporting services of Mem- 
bers of Congress, A few examples will serve 
to illustrate the inadequacy of present facil- 
ities. The tremendous demands on a Con- 
gressman’s time makes it imperative that an 
administrative assistant be provided for 
House Members to assist in handling the 
myriad duties involving constituent cases, 
nonlegislative demands, and other adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Hundreds of man- 
hours of time could be saved by the institu- 
tion of electrical rollcall equipment, already 
used by more than half of our State legisla- 
tures, Installation of more modern office 
equipment could further reduce the burden- 
some workload of congressional offices. 

Secondly, there must be a streamlining of 
congressional procedures. Present rules were 
devised to handle congressional business of 
a bygone era. They are no longer adequate 
to deal expeditiously with the complex leg- 
islative affairs of our modern society. Ab- 
normally long sessions, absenteeism, petty 
feuds between chairmen over jurisdictional 
authority, lack of coordinated legislative 
programing, and the inability of Congress 
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to adequately deal with vast areas of the 
executive bureaucracy have all contribuied 
to the negative attitude of the public toward 
the work of Congress. 


TOUGH JOB AHEAD 


I am convinced by my discussions of these 
and other problems with colleagues in the 
Congress from both parties that there is a 
ground swell in favor of establishing a spe- 
cial blue-ribbon committee to study and 
recommend steps toward genuine congres- 
sional reorganization. Let's not kid our- 
selves, It is a tough job. 

Reorganization efforts necessarily become 
involved with thorny problems of personal- 
ity, entrenched power, and embarrassing sub- 
jects such as junkets, nepotism, conflicts 
of interest, and others so much in the head- 
lines, 

However, it is my strong view that we 
must tackle this difficult problem without 
further delay so that an efficient streamlin- 
ing of the congressional machinery can be 
achieved to enable Congress to efficiently 
perform the duties assigned to it by the 
Constitution. 

The stakes are high—the preservation of 
our representative system of Government in 
a world where we are being constantly chal- 
lenged by ideological opposites. We must 
not fail to successfully meet this challenge. 


[From the Washington World, Dec. 2, 1963] 


Two MEETINGS YEARLY SUGGESTED FOR CON- 
GRESS BY MANSFIELD 

Senate Democratic Leader MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, has struck out for some 
seemingly major changes in the congres- 
sional legislative procecs. In a recent “on 
the record” press interview, he said that 
something would have to be done about the 
fact that all tax and appropriations bills 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

The Constitution requires that revenue 
measures start in the House, but many Sen- 
ators dispute the House claim that the same 
procedure is mandatory for appropriation 
bills. 

Senator MANSFIELD also endorsed the plan 
of Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, to hold two separate sessions of 
Congress each year, the first for general leg- 
islation and the second limited to money 
bills. 

As to the Senate itself, he came out for 
a change from two-thirds to three-fifths in 
the number required to end a filibuster. 
He also came out for a rule of germaneness 
for a part of each day, and some change in 
the power of one Senator to object to unan- 
imous-consent agreements. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Dec. 4, 
1963] 


Monroney ASKS ACTION TO OVERHAUL 
CONGRESS 

Deploring the record of this Congress, 
Senator Monroney, Democrat, of Oklahoma, 
called on his colleagues yesterday to act on 
three pending resolutions to overhaul legis- 
lative machinery. 

One resolution would require germane de- 
bate for at least a part of each day. An- 
other would give committees more leeway 
to meet while the Senate is in session. 

The third would set up a joint committee 
to make a general study of ways to improve 
cor gresslonal procedure. Senator Mon- 
RONEY, then a Member of the House, took 
part in writing a similar reorganization law 
for Congress in 1946. 

“President Johnson has already shown the 
courage and competence the Members of this 
body knew he said Senator MON- 
RONEY. “The world now sees that our execu- 
tive branch is in good hands. But what of 
the Congress?” 

Answering his own question, Senator Mon- 
RONEY said the lawmaking function has run 
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into grave difficulties which only the law- 
makers themselves can remedy. 

“The facts against the record of this Con- 
gress are, at this point, beyond refutation,” 
he continued. “Here we are, on December 
3, with major appropriations, for a fiscal year 
that is nearly half gone, still not yet enacted. 
Can the Congress still submit to tactics of 
delay and to petty haggling while the public 
looks on with growing scorn and dismay? 
A threat to the Nation remains as long as 
business as usual and creeping paralysis pre- 
vail on the Hill.” 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 10, 
1963] 
GOVERNMENT UNWORKABLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

This session of Congress has a spectacular 
record of refusing to consider the major pro- 
posals of the Chief Executive. On some of 
these proposals there may be a majority 
opposed in one House or in the other. Some 
measures, had the Congress been allowed 
to vote, would have commanded a majority 
in both Houses. The critical fact is that 
by a manipulation of the delaying devices 
which are embedded in the committee sys- 
tem, the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment has been prevented from debating 
and voting on most of the legislation pro- 
posed by the President. 

We have here in its American form the 
critical disease of democratic government; 
namely, the paralysis of the executive by 
the elected assembly. Democratic govern- 
ment based on the popular election of rep- 
resentative assemblies is a difficult form of 
government, and the great maiority of man- 
kind have never enjoyed it. Many countries 
have tried it and have failed to make it 
work. Except here, it has never before been 
tried on a continental scale, and there is 
no certainty that we shall long be able to 
make it work. The system did not work 
when slavery was at issue, and there are 
serious reasons for asking ourselves whether 
the system as it exists today will be able 
to cope with the world as it is in the middle 
of the 20th century. Will it be able to cope 
with the grave issues which beset a nation 
composed of great urbanized industrialized 
masses and destined to live in a revolution- 
ary world? A government in which the 
Chief Executive cannot induce the legisla- 
ture to consider his proposals is dangerously 
weak. 

If we look at the advanced countries— 
those which have attained a certain level of 
education and wealth—we must recognize, 
I believe, that democracy has been unwork- 
able where the executive was paralyzed. In 
what we call the free world of Western 
Europe, one can count on the fingers of one 
hand the countries where representative 
democracy as it was conceived in the 19th 
century, is still working reasonably well. 

Aside from Portugal and Spain, Greece 
and Turkey, what do we see on the Conti- 
nent? In France, General de Gaulle, and 
elsewhere, the muffling of representative 
democracy by coalitions of the mass parties. 
Austria and Belgium are ruled by coalitions 
which exclude or compromise the issues be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and the So- 
cial Democrats, the two parties to which 
the great mass of the people belong. Italy 
is now experimenting with such a coalition, 
and there is reason to think that West Ger- 
many will have to come to it aleo. Only in 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland is representative democracy 
working well. 

Whether the solution is authoritarian, as 
under Salazar, Franco, and De Gaulle, or is a 
coalition which suspends party conflict, the 
common element is the liberation of the ex- 
ecutive from the paralyzing grip of the 
representative assembly. 

This problem, which is the central theme 
of West European politics, is also our central 
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problem. I do not know what will happen 
if we cannot remedy the paralysis of the ex- 
ecutive. But I do know that there is no 
greater necessity for men who live in com- 
munities than that they be governed. self- 
governed if possible, well-governed if they 
are fortunate, but in any event, governed. 

If the diagnosis is correct, if the trouble 
from which we suffer is that the legislature 
paralyzes the executive, then the remedy 
is, I submit, clear. It is also simple. Let 
each House of the Congress pass a rule that 
any measure proposed by the President and 
certified as important, must be put to a vote 
by some specified date or within some speci- 
fied time. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives make impossible the fantas- 
tic spectacle of a tax proposal by the Presi- 
dent in the summer of 1962 which will not 
be ready to be voted on at the beginning of 
1964. When I was in London recently, I 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
he would do if he had to operate under such 
conditions. I can only report that he was 
speechless. 

There are a number of other things that 
ought. to be changed in Congress, notably 
the excessive respect for seniority. But a 
rule which gives indisputable priority to a 
request of the President is, I believe, the es- 
sential reform to make the congressional 
system workable. 


[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, Dec. 
31, 1963] 
THE PREMONITIONS OF Mr. CASE 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, had some pretty acid things to 
say about Congress in his latest television 
interview, The distressing aspect of the out- 
burst was not in the saying but in the truth 
of what was said. Mr. Case was talking 
about the need for congressional reform. He 
is for it. 

Said the Senator: 

“I've never been in a session that I thought 
was more sterile. It seemed to me in past 
years we had reached some kind of a hard 
point that couldn't be exceeded, but I think 
we have succeeded this time. * * * I think 
it’s a matter * * * that has very serious 
forebodings for the future of the country.” 
He continued, criticizing Congress“ delega- 
tion of the power given to committee and 
subcommittee chairmen. He criticized leg- 
islators who avoid tough questions, partic- 
ularly those who prevent the discussion of 
business that would require taking a stand. 
In his sternest and most prophetic warning 
he declared: 

“Congress doesn’t exist to provide jobs for 
100 Members of the Senate and 437 Members 
of the House in which they can live in re- 
spectable penury. This isn’t the purpose of 
the institution, and if this is allowed to be 
its apparent purpose, it’s going to destroy 
itself.” 

Senator Case wants the Congress to re- 
form itself, to be about the business of legis- 
lation. Particularly does Senator Case mean 
the statesmen of the solid South; status quo 
is the ideal goal in the mind of its committee 
chairmen, chairmen not necessarily by rea- 
son of ability but by reason of an antiquated, 
discredited, all but monarchistic seniority 
system. Mr. Case wants reform. Perhaps 
the whole people want reform. Want it or 
not, they deserve it. If Congress is to pro- 
vide leadership and not merely reflect the 
lowest common denominator reform should— 
must—be coming. Will it? 

Senator Case and his reform-minded col- 
leagues in both parties have a fight on their 
hands, and if they press it they'll not endear 
themselves to fellow legislators who are satis- 
fied with the way Congress has stumbled 
through this disastrous session. Senator 
Case has come in for thunderous attack 
from Senator Dirksen, a member of his own 
party and minority leader in the Senate. 
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But just such primitive reflexes are what 
Mr. Case is talking about. He should not 
be discouraged. He should pursue it vigor- 
ously and forthrightly, knowing he is in the 
right. The congressional system may be 
incurable. But let the record show at least 
one honest effort to cure it. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
Dec. 30, 1963] 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Efforts by Senators Case and CLARK and 
others to improve rules and procedure came 
to nothing in the first session of the 88th 
Congress, and judging by the observations 
of its leaders there is not much hope for 
reform in the second session. 

Senator Minority Leader DIRKSEN denies 
this has been a do-nothing Congress. The 
more appropriate term,” says Mr. DIRKSEN, 
“would be a ‘stop, look, and listen’ Con- 

Other apologists maintain that congres- 
sioral resistance to Presidential programs 
and recommendations accurately reflects the 
attitude of the electorate. Those who de- 
fend the record of the 88th on this ground 
are missing the point, which is that on most 
of the important issues Congress was denied 
the opportunity to vote. 

The need for caution and careful consid- 
eration, for reconciling conflicts of national 
interest or the questionable wisdom of some 
of the proposals, none of these can justify 
the slow pace of committee action or the 
fact that on too many matters there was no 
determination of the will of the majority. 

The proposals of the critics present no 
threat to the integrity and independence of 
the legislative branch. On the contrary, Mr. 
Case and Mr. Crark would revise the rules 
and temper the tradition of seniority and 
absolutist chairmen so that Congress could 
once again resume its constitutional func- 
tion, which is to legislate. 

This can be achieved only if the business 
of Congress is returned to the place where 
the Constitution intends, and the principles 
of representative government require, that 
it should be disposed of—the floor of each 
House. There, and only there, can the will 
of the people be expressed. 


{From The New York Times, Dec. 26, 1963] 
COBWEBS In CONGRESS 


At the turn of the century that cynical 
American observer, Ambrose Bierce, defined 
Congress as: “A body of men who meet to 
repeal laws.” At this time cynical Washing- 
ton observers could shorten the definition to: 
“A body of men who meet.” The perform- 
ance of the 88th Congress, which has done 
little and took an unconscionably long time 
to do even that, proves the point. 

There is a built-in malaise in our legisla- 
tive branch today. The increase in scope of 
the Federal Government, and the number of 
its agencies, has resulted in an ever-longer 
pause of study, testimony, conference, 
stalling, and scheduling pressures between 
presentation of a program and its passage or 
rejection by Congress. 

can move when it really wants to. 
Senator Mansrietp has said, “I think the 
fault lies with Senators,” especially the ab- 
sentees, rather than with the procedures. It 
is easy to blame the machinery instead of 
the men. But the state of the machinery 
makes it easier for the men to clog the gears. 

What is called for is a fresh look at the 
workings of Congress and a program of reor- 
ganization and reform to restore the legisla- 
ture to its rightful role. Changes are long 
past due in the seniority system which en- 
ables antediluvian committee chairmen to 
exercise tyrannical powers. Less cumber- 
some methods should be established for pry- 
ing bills out of committee. A rule of ger- 
Maneness would grant against time-wasting 
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talk, and an electronic voting system would 
speed the taking of rollcalls. 

Subcommittees pigeonhole bills and the 
rules policemen who are supposed to speed 
legislative traffic stand instead as blocking 
backs. The filibuster remains a real enough 
problem, but it is the sloth before a bill 
reaches the floor that often prevents action. 

The Legislative Reorganization (La Fol- 
lette-Monroney) Act of 1946 succeeded in re- 
ducing the number of committees. Since 
then the workload of Congress has vastly in- 
creased. Senators from both parties, includ- 
ing CLARK, Case and MoNRONEY, now are 
pressing for a special study commission to 
examine congressional rules and procedures 
and recommend reforms. It is long past 
midnight for a new reorganization act. 

Although the proposed congressional study 
commission has thus far been blocked, re- 
organization is bound to push aside the cob- 
webs. President Johnson has refocused the 
Nation’s eyes directly on the Congress. The 
scandalous lag in the Legislature is out in the 
open for all to see. 

Congress has a constitutional obligation to 
function as the Legislature; it can only do so 
by a thoroughgoing reform. At stake is 
nothing less than the respect of the American 
people for the Congress. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 22, 
1963] 
A SLOW-FREIGHT CONGRESS WITH A SLEIGH 
FULL or GIFTS 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

The interminable ist session of the 88th 
Congress lived up to its lackadaisical repu- 
tation right up to the end. 

Last night it demonstrated again it didn’t 
know when to quit. For almost a year it 
was arguing with Santa Claus to see who'd 
be first down the chimney. 

For a drifting, uninspired Congress, re- 
luctant to face up to its tasks, the gifts it 
will leave at the fireplace of history are few 
but surprisingly handsome. 

Senate ratification of the nuclear test ban 
treaty stands out near the top of the heap. 
It may well be remembered when the frus- 
trations of the session are long forgotten. 

Left to history also was a legacy of educa- 
tion bills dwarfing in scope any others ever 
enacted. The package included aid to col- 
leges, medical schools, and vocational educa- 
tion and aid to schools in federally impacted 
areas. 

The ambling, much-attacked Congress 
also came through with a mental health 
facilities act and a mental retardation-child 
health act, both first in a new and vital field. 

But in handling the two overriding as- 
signments the late President Kennedy gave 
to his Legislature—a civil rights bill to end 
racial discrimination and an $11 billion tax 
cut to bolster the economy—Congress fal- 
tered and failed. 

Some have blamed the failure on the most 
sophisticated filibuster ever conducted in 
Congress, a subtle slowdown in legislation 
all along the line. Bipartisan liberals 
charge that it was conducted unobtrusively 
by southerners opposed to civil rights and 
by conservatives opposed to a tax cut in the 
face of a deficit. 

Whatever the cause of the endless delays, 
the two big Kennedy must“ bills were still 
hopelessly bogged down when President 
Johnson picked up the torch from his slain 
predecessor November 22. 

Mr. Johnson pushed for “soonest possible” 
passage of the two bills. When action be- 
fore Christmas was ruled out, he dickered 
for a speedup in the session convening in 
January. 

Congressional leaders have assigned top 
priority to both measures, but the road 
ahead could still be a long one. 

Except for these big disappointments and 
a number of lesser frustrations, the White 
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House is represented as not unhappy over 
the record of the Congress. 

Nevertheless, a tattoo of criticism is still 
directed at the disorganized, hit-and-miss, 
meandering nature of the session. It pours 
out almost daily from critics within and ob- 
servers without. 

But the ironical fact is that Congress 
rating looks fairly good in the bare-bones 
statistical record. 

The White House checklist, for example, 
shows that out of 58 major bills sought by 
the late President, Congress enacted 35. At 
this halfway point, the 88th thus had a 
completion record of 61 percent on Kennedy 
bills, 

That is only one percentage point below 
the respectable 62 percent recorded for Ken- 
nedy bills in the first session of the 87th 
Congress. That first Kennedy Congress ran 
up an overall 74 percent average for the full 
2 years, 1961-62. Can the second half of this 
Congress top it? For Mr. Johnson, whose 
prowess with Congress is legendary, that will 
certainly be a challenge. 

Administration tacticians say they believe 
that the long-range odds are now weighted 
in their favor on both civil rights and tax 
legislation. They believe that the turning 
point on civil rights was reached during 
the House Judiciary Committee's second hard 
look at the bill in the last weeks of Mr. 
Kennedy’s life. 

The top Republican leadership, represented 
by Representative WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, 
Republican, of Ohio, on the committee and 
Minority Leader CHARLES A. HALLECK, Re- 
publican, of Indiana, in the House, got to- 
gether with the Democratic leadership on 
that basic revision. 

House passage of the bill has been only 
a question of time ever since. The Senate 
operation will be more dificult. Mr, John- 
son’s experience in pioneering civil rights 
legislation should help. 

During this elongated first session, the 
Senate and its mild-mannered helmsman, 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana, caught the brunt of the critics’ 
fire. But in the statistical rundown on the 
session's performance, the Senate topped the 
House in administration legislation passed. 

Twelve Kennedy bills approved by the 
Senate were still hanging fire in the House. 
They included the area redevelopment bill, 
youth employment opportunities legislation 
and the mass transit bill, on which the 
House floor count, for the time being at 
least, was reported too close for comfort. 

Only two House-approved Kennedy bills 
were still held up in the Senate. They were 
the tax reduction bill, which still must be 
completed by the Finance Committee, and 
the controversial fallout shelter program. 

The sharp point of the criticism of Con- 
gress which has raged repeatedly in the 
Senate was directed not so much at the 
leaders. It was aimed at the structural 
organization of Congress and at built-in 
rules of the two Chambers which are making 
it increasingly difficult to bring a bill to a 
vote. 

In the case of the Senate, Members can 
talk almost without limit and without any 
rule of germaneness. In the House, Kennedy- 
Johnson legislation must be channeled 
through a Rules Committee which is out 
of sympathy with much of the program. 

A bipartisan attempt to do something 
about it, which was sponsored by Senators 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
and CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of New 
Jersey, sought to set up a House-Senate 
committee to study and report on the prob- 
lem. The Senate leadership gave a green 
light to the resolution, with one important 
reservation: that the proposed joint com- 
mittee would not monkey with the rules 
of the two Chambers. 

When the resolution came before the Sen- 
ate, CLARK said in effect that it wasn't worth 
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a hoot without some rules changes. He and 
Case offered an amendment to broaden its 
scope. 

Their proposal reverted to the calendar 
for an indefinite stay after what CLARK de- 


a. RUSSELL’s two words were, “I ob- 
ject.” Later, he said that his antagonists 
had not even conducted “a pillow fight.” 

Across the Capitol, a similar proposal by 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, to 
restudy the rules and modernize Congress 
has never come out of committee and appears 
to have little chance. Reuss says he doubts 
that any real facelifting can take place in 
Congress until Democrats and Republicans 
get a mandate in the platforms of their na- 
tional political conventions. With specific 
planks on the subject Reuss believes that an 
effective fight for rules changes could be 
mounted at the start of the 89th Congress. 

In reply to the whole series of demands for 
congressional reform, Senator MANSFIELD told 
the Senate that the most serious inadequacy, 
in his judgment, was the day-to-day financial 
housekeeping functions of Congress. 

He cited what he termed the congressional 
“ritual” of raising the debt ceiling every few 
months, and the unprecedented pileup of 
appropriation bills. This session, the fiscal 
year was months underway before the basic 
money bills became law, and some of them 
never did. 

He suggested that the Senate initiate half 
of the money bills, a province the House 
jealously reserves to itself. As another pos- 
sible remedy, he suggested that Congress ap- 
prove the proposal of Senator Warren G. 
Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington, to hold 
separate sessions, one earmarked for legisla- 
tion and the other for appropriations. 


[From the New Brunswick (N.J.) Daily Home 
News, Dec. 14, 1963] 
New GEARING NEEDED FOR CREAKY CONGRESS 
(By Peter Edson) 

WasHINGTON.—All hope for study of con- 
gressional reorganization and reform have 
been knocked for this session and probably 
the next, after two short, dull rounds of 
debate. 

On successive days, Senators JOE CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and CLIFFORD 
Cast, Republican, of New Jersey, cosponsors 
with 30 other Senators of a resolution to 
set up a Joint Committee on Organization of 

asked unanimous consent to con- 
sider an amendment which would permit 
six Senators and six Representatives to study 
the antiquated Senate and House rules. 

Two words— I object“ - were enough to 
kill the unanimous- consent request under 
existing rule. Sponsors of the reform move- 
ment had no stomach for a knockdown, 
dragout fight which might lead to a fili- 
buster. So they threw in the towel. And 
modernization of congressional procedures to 
speed them up is dead. 

ALWAYS THAT WAY 

Many Senators and Representatives are 
pretty sensitive these days to criticism that 
this session has been a “do-nothing” Con- 
gress. Their contention is that long sessions 
and apathy in Congress are not new. The 
same criticisms of every Congress have been 
made for the last 50 or 100 years. 

Back any intelligent Member of Congress 
into a corner for his private opinions, how- 
ever, and he will deliver a far worse indict- 
ment of the present legislative inaction than 
anything that has been said or written by 
outside critics. 

What it all adds up to is that Congress is 
not adequately organized to handle its pres- 
ent problems, to say nothing of the increas- 
ing workload in the next 25 years. 

What’s needed is said to be a change in 
structure of Congress as well as a change in 
its Members’ attitudes. 
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On the latter, “We don’t have time to 
think out the answers to our problems,” 
says one Member. We're lucky if we can 
just identify them. I barely know what's 
going on.” 

On the structural reorganization of Con- 
gress, 50 percent of the delays are now said 
to be caused by jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween committees. 

Who is responsible for the foreign trade 
issue which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant for instance? Is it the Foreign Re- 
lations or Commerce Committee? Or is it 
Finance Committee business because tariff 
rates are involved? Or Agriculture, for farm 
product exports and imports? Or Interior, 
for minerals? How can they all get into the 
act? 

The fact that both Senate and House 
committees have to hold separate hearings 
on every issue is another great time con- 
sumer. Joint Senate-House subcommittee 
hearings have been suggested to eliminate 
this duplication of effort. 


STAFFS INADEQUATE 


It is generally agreed that congressional 
committees still do not have adequate staff- 
ing for policy planning to deal with modern, 
increasingly complex problems. 

One major deficiency cited is on national 
security issues that involve both interna- 
tional relations and military affairs, An- 
other inadequacy is in the field of interna- 
tional finance. 

The majority party which controls all com- 
mittees is in far better position on staffing 
than the minority. Representative Frep 
SCHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, has headed 
a House Republican policy subcommittee 
that has worked diligently on this issue. It 
has put out a lot of publicity, but it hasn’t 
solved its problem and probably won't till 
there is general reorganization. 

The increasing workload of Congress dur- 
ing the next quarter century is bound to 
make present organization and procedure 
seem even more inadequate. Reform has to 
be effected for the future it is felt, even if 
not for the present. 

Population growth means a greater con- 
centration of people in cities. Constantly 
improving farm technology means that more 
food will be produced by far fewer people. 
Automation makes achievement of full em- 
ployment more difficult. 

Congress has to gear up to deal with more 
complex human problems as well as politi- 
cal, economic, or international affairs. And 
it has to gear up to make decisions faster. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 

24, 1963] 
Lac IN CONGRESS ASSESSED 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

New Lokk. — The president-elect of the 
American Political Science Association calls 
the current Congress “the most unproductive 
Congress in the last dozen years.” 

Further, in an interview with the Christian 
Science Monitor, David B. Truman, dean of 
Columbia College, attributed this dragging 
of feet to failings in leadership (“an ab- 
sence of push") and a congressional mood 
that seemed to accentuate negative tenden- 
cies that are continuing and institutional. 

Although he expressed, much admiration 
for President Kennedy and what he saw as 
his intellectual powers, Dr. Truman said the 
late President was one who found it per- 
sonally difficult to use the means necessary 
to rally public support behind his program 
and that this reluctance to use the direct 
approach contributed to the failure of the 
Congress. 

Would President Johnson be more effective 
with Congress? 

“If Johnson continues as effective as he 
has been in making a popular appeal, then 
I would say the fact that he is prepared by 
his experience better than any President in 
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modern history to work with Congress— 
this may make his accomplishments in the 
next session and next administration (if he 
has one) quite impressive.” 

JOHNSON CALLED SENATE INSIDER 

Continuing on Mr. Johnson: “There is 
not a direct transfer from the Senate role 
to the White House. But Kennedy was not 
an insider in the Senate. Johnson was. He 
knows how to get things done in the Senate. 
He can't run the Senate from the Presi- 
dency, but he may know how to strengthen 
the hand of (Senate Majority Leader MIKE) 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, and 
strengthen Mansrietp's resolution enough 
so that the next session will be a better 
one.” 

Whether the Kennedy approach was “dic- 
tated by the narrowness of his election 
margin in 1960,” said Dr. Truman, “or how 
much the inexperience of a new President 
entered in, you cannot tell. This is a real 
quandary. 

“But he certainly was a man, unlike the 
two Roosevelts, who disliked demagoguery, 
the soapbox role. Actually, something I 
particularly admired in Mr. Kennedy was 
that he clearly had very little of the dema- 
gog in him. He didn't really—as both Roose- 
velts did—enjoy deliberately building and 
using public opinion as an instrument for 
himself and his program. This in many 
ways is to his credit. The (direct) approach 
can cheapen, and he was not cheap.” 


ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT CONGRESS 


“But,” he continued, “such uncongeniality 
to this approach is a handicap for any Pres- 
ident—particularly if he wants to make some 
positive changes. If he merely wants to 
maintain things as they are, that's some- 
thing else again.” 

“One of the tragedies of the assassination,” 
said Dr. Truman, “is that we'll never know 
whether in the second term (if he were 
elected) Kennedy would have developed 
more of this direct approach.” 

In assessing the current Congress, Dr. 
Truman listed the following as “failures”: 

“The unproductivity was most clearly evi- 
denced in the unprecedented delay in the 
passage of major appropriation bills. 

“It was most unfortunate there was no 
final action on the tax cut and on the civil 
rights bills. 

“In addition, there was the severity of the 
action on foreign aid.” 

The “pluses,” as Dr. Truman sees them: 

8 of the higher education bill is to 
its credit. 

“Passage of the civil rights bill in the 
House is of major importance, 

“That the House finally passed the tax 
bill is of no small importance. 

“Passage of the test ban treaty.” 

“However,” he added, “measured against 
the size of Congress problems, it is a bad 
record,” 

Of the general problem of moving Congress 
along, Dr. Truman said: “There is and has 
been since the 1930's strong evidence of a 
shift of the initiative to the executive side, 
to the White House and the bureaucracy.” 
This, says Dr. Truman, results in a “kind of 
an institutional insecurity,” with the in- 
dividual legislator wondering what his role 
is. “Thus, the cry that Congress is a rubber- 
stamp is often heard. It had its earliest 
currency in the F.D.R. period.” 

INSTITUTIONAL PECULIARITIES 

Add to this, he said, the “hostility and 
resentment” aimed at Congress, and stem- 
ming from the unpopularity of foreign aid 
+ + * and “the uncertainties that the legis- 
lature and citizens feel about the tax bill, 
the economic logic of which is not clear to 
most Americans” and “the kind of silent 
filibuster” stemming from civil rights and 
other issues. 

“Then you get down to the quality of 
leadership in both Houses * * * reinforced 
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by institutional peculiarities—the power 
which individual committees and subcom- 
mittees can exercise by way of vote and 
restrictions. 

“If there isn’t a strong push to restrain 
or overcome this sort of isolated veto tend- 
ency in many committees, then you get the 
kind of footdragging and negative tenden- 
cies that have been displayed in this ses- 
sion. 

“Further difficulties,” Dr. Truman said, 
“were traceable to a lack of high competence 
on the part of the principal leaders in Con- 
gress, Senator MANSFIELD and Representa- 
tive Joun W. McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts.” 

TWO LEADERS EVALUATED 

His evaluation of the Senate majority lead- 
er and the Speaker of the House: 

“MANSFIELD. A very nice man with the 
right kind of convictions who demonstrated 
conclusively that he simply isn’t a first-rate 
parliamentarian. He repeatedly got himself 
in awkward circumstances where his own 
rebellious followers or the opposition ma- 
neuvered him into situations that were em- 
barrassing for him. 

“The surprises that occurred for him, par- 
ticularly in floor action, have been genuine 
surprises, First-rate leadership may lose 
but it doesn’t encounter surprise. 

“McCormack. An older man, not as ener- 
getic (as he should be). There is also the 
history of differences between the McCor- 
macks and Kennedys in Massachusetts poli- 
tics, not helped at all by the Senate election 
in 1962. It is fair to say that McCormack 
as a legislative tactician and strategist sim- 
ply is not in the same class with a Rayburn 
or any of the first-rate people who have oc- 
cupied this position in the 20th century.” 


JOHNSON APPROACH 


“The fact of the matter is,” said Dr. Tru- 
man, “that the country, and particularly 
the Democratic Party as a party has taken 
for granted in Rayburn and Johnson a kind 
of legislative leadership of extraordinary high 
order. Now this has been replaced by some- 
thing of a decidedly second-rate character.” 

Of Johnson's leadership and his use of the 
direct approach to getting things done: 

“I have been surprised in the weeks since 
Kennedy's assassination at the extent to 
which Johnson had used this approach. I 
would not have expected it of him. 

“Johnson came out of an entirely different 
political background than did F.D.R. Roose- 
velt was a Governor. Virtually all of John- 
son’s political experience has been of a (face 
to face) legislative character. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


“As a Senate leader his effectiveness rested 
heavily on personal contact, personal nego- 
tiation. 

“The point is he did not have the experi- 
ence—such as a Governor would have—of 
having to go directly to the masses, to the 
public, on substantial matters of policy. 
That weakness showed up in his effort to 
gain the presidential nomination. He was 
not effective in projecting himself as a popu- 
lar figure in 1960. I say this, although I 
have long admired him. 

“Tt is still not clear that he will do this 
(use the direct-to-the-public approach), but 
he is moving in this direction with confi- 
dence—and most effectively. It proves the 

truth, that a man may change once he 
gets in the Presidency—not in his character, 
but in his skills and approaches to getting 


PRODUCT OF THE TIMES 

Does Dr. Truman feel that the need (as he 
sees it) for the use of the direct approach 
(which sometimes looks like demagoguery) is 
such as to reflect adversely on the democratic 
system and American society? 

“Direct, popular leadership,” he said, “is 
nothing to be alarmed about. In any sys- 


— 
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tem, which depends on popular consent—and 
which at the same time is confronted with 
highly complicated problems—there is a need 
for this sort of thing. It is a product of the 
times. You find it also in Britain, France, 
Canada, other countries. * * * It is political- 
ly inevitable. * * * 

“(In this context) there is another ex- 
tenuating circumstance regarding Kennedy, 
lest we Judge him too harshly in our compari- 
son with F. DR.: 


AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


“That is, these were times (under Mr. Ken- 
nedy) when things were moving smoothly, 
and most people never had it so good. Here 
I am not referring to the unemployment or 
the minority Negro population, but generally 
this was the affluent society and people were 
contented. So the possibility of getting the 
people’s attention for the kind of public edu- 
cation (we are talking about) is not present 
to the same degree as it was at the time of 
F. D. R. 

“Under F. D. R., during the first and part 
of the second administration, he could do 
this (gain the attention of the public) with 
regularity on domestic policy. But remember 
how in 1937 he tried this on foreign policy 
with his quarantine speech and failed? 

“But Kennedy still could have provided 
more push. I don’t mean to say it would 
have been easy for him. It would have 
been hard to make an effective, direct popu- 
lar appeal—given his personality and the 
general contentment of the people. 


COMPLAINTS NOTED 


“Mainly he used the indirect approach— 
and his legislative liaison people were do- 
ing quite a bit behind the scenes. * * * In 
fact, there were a good many complaints 
that they were less than subtle at times. 

“Kennedy did make a TV appearance on 
the tax bill. He did react pretty openly on 
the congressional resistance to his foreign 
aid legislation. 

“But there was not the deliberate and 
substantial attempt to educate the electorate 
on these matters by the President and thus 
bring about a steady pressure on the Con- 

Back on the subject of Congress, Dr. Tru- 
man said: 

“The first thing that can be said is that 
no Congress drew so close to the end of its 
session with so few of its major appropriation 
bills still not acted on. The question is why.“ 
and the answer lies in two areas: 

“First, the temper of Congress, and sec- 
ond, certain institutional peculiarities of 
Congress that facilitate this. 

“With regard to the first, certainly this 
has been a continuing handicap. It stems, 
in part, from the narrowness of Kennedy’s 
election margin in 1960 and not dispelled 
by his personal popularity since. Thus, those 
who are opposed to his policies felt they 
had nothing particularly to lose by refusing 
to go along with him. 

“With a number of programs (foreign aid 
was only the most conspicuous), the unpop- 
ularity of the program, together with the 
spending involved, encouraged much criti- 
cism and hostility. It is worth noting that 
this foreign-aid business has consistently 
been criticized. As far back as the early 
days of the Marshall plan it has been the 
most unpopular part of our entire foreign 
policy. 

“If you had submitted the issue of for- 
eign aid to popular referendum any time 
in the last 15 years, it undoubtedly would 
have been defeated—and heavily. 

“This means that Members of Congress 
pretty generally have been assuming serious 
political risks whenever they supported for- 
eign aid. 

Regarding the merits of the program 
and certainly some phases of foreign aid were 
ill managed—it would take a fairly biased 
Judgment to say on balance it was a failure. 
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We tend to forget that any large, organized 
effort—private or by Government—is waste- 
ful. I would suspect that the dollar effi- 
ciency of Government in its various aspects 
is at least as efficient and I suspect even more 
efficient than that of many private corpo- 
rations. 

“But the point is that foreign aid is basi- 
cally unpopular. So any Member of the 
House or Senate voting for it was inviting 
a challenge in his primary and risks in the 
general election, 

“The miracle is that foreign aid has done 
as well as it has. 

“I think that the hostility toward foreign 
aid, building up cumulatively through the 
years, and the special circumstances of this 
Congress have facilitated this open expres- 
sion (of resistance to getting things done). 

“If we ask ourselves what the things are 
that facilitated this expression of resent- 
ment, you get down to the quality of lead- 
ership in both Houses. This (quality of 
leadership) is highly relevant.” 


From the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1963] 
OUR Sick, Sick CONGRESS 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 

It was an unlikely blend of the Keystone 
Cops and Gotterdammerung. How else de- 
scribe the penultimate moments of the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress? In terms of 
low comedy, these are the scenes that stick 
in the mind: There were the planes swoop- 
ing over the country, scooping up absent 


_ Congressmen and returning them to the 


snows of Washington for an unheard-of 
meeting at 7 a.m. the day before Christmas. 

There were the frantic conferences of the 
weekend before, in which the terrible- 
tempered Representative Orro PASSMAN 
stormed into Capitol corridors to proclaim 
what changes he would or would not accept 
in legislation which he heartily detests any- 
way. 

There was the unseemly tumult over as- 
sembling a quorum of the House Rules Com- 
mittee so that one branch of the National 
Legislature could get the permission of a sub- 
branch to cast a vote on a matter it had 
already voted on before. 

There was the strange scene in the Senate 
on the day before Christmas, when the 
world’s greatest deliberative body could not 
prevail over an absent member (Senator 
Wayne Morse) who insisted that a quorum 
be present, whether or not he was there. So 
the Senate meets again on Monday, the final 
twitch in the interminable 88th, the longest 
peacetime session in history. 


A SWELLING CHORUS 


Yet the language of comedy is inadequate, 
because what is at stake is profoundly im- 
portant. In discrediting itself, Congress dis- 
credits representative government. And 
there is little question that Congress has 
nearly touched bottom in public esteem. 

What kind word can be said about an 
institution that in the name of frugality 
slashes the foreign aid bill and at the same 
time tacks onto the bill a $2.7 million ex- 
pense allowance increase for itself? 

What ails Congress? That something is 
wrong is admitted by Members themselves. 

Last February, Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, was pretty much 
a lonely voice when he indicted what he 
called the Senate establishment. But since 
then, some of his colleagues have joined in 
self-criticism. 

E is becoming the laughing- 
stock of this Nation,“ Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, has said. 

“The whole Senate seems to be pervaded by 
a spirit of lethargy,” Senator THOMAS J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, has la- 
mented. “Every Senator is becoming a part- 
ner in this fiasco.” 

Even pithier is the remark of the usually 
kindly Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican, 
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of Vermont: The country is disgusted with 
us.” 
THE DIAGNOSIS 


But if the patient is ailing, physicians 
differ about the nature of the disease. Cer- 
tain chronic afflictions were nevertheless ap- 
parent during the final, frantic 2-week fight 
over foreign aid. 

In clinical terms, the pathology of Con- 
gress can be dissected under these headings: 

The Passman syndrome: Only in America 
does the Executive submit its program to a 
committee chairman wholly antagonistic to 
the principle of the legislation he is supposed 
to shepherd through Congress. It is a char- 
acteristic irony that foreign aid bills go to 
Representative Passman, Democrat, of Lou- 
isiana, who yields to no one, not even 
Khrushchev, in his belief that Yankee dollars 
should stay home. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling foreign aid, PassMan 
wins aws in the House when he caus- 
tically attacks the legislation he is submit- 
ting for its vote. 

Samples: “We have only one foreign 
policy—the checkbook.” “More heads of 
state have been assassinated and more gov- 
ernments overthrown since we began foreign 
aid than in the previous 75 years, because we 
give them something to fight for.” 

Why did Congress flounder in the last days 
of the session? In part, because OTTO PASS- 
MAN refused to compromise in conference 
with the Senate December 20. He said at 
one point: 

“They (the Senators) wanted a $3.1 billion 
bill and we refused it. So there will be no 
foreign aid bill this year * * *. Good day, 
gentlemen. I'm going home for Christmas.” 

The procedures of Congress, notably the 

seniority system, enable PassMaNn to address 
the world in tones usually reserved for 
monarchs. 
“Halleckitis”: The procedures of Congress 
also enable an adroit minority to snarl the 
entire legislative process, and few know more 
about the obstructive art than Representa- 
tive CHARLES A. HALLECK, the Republican 
leader. The gentleman from Indiana is 
frankly not concerned with the niceties of 
foreign affairs or the prestige of a President 
if he can win a few political chips at the 
poker table. 

HaLLEcK made it party strategy to press 
for an amendment limiting President John- 
son’s authority on wheat sales; it was all 
right, he held, to take cash from the Soviet 
Union for wheat, but not to extend credit. 

On December 14, the House approved the 
Republican amendment to the foreign aid 
bill with the help of some northern Demo- 
crats anxious to cast an “anti-Communist 
vote" and sure that the Senate would kill 
the amendment anyway. The Senate did kill 
the amendment, but after its December 20 
conference with the House, HALLECK saw his 
chance. 

He rejected a compromise acceptable to 
President Johnson and to Senator KARL 
Mordor. the amendment’s Republican spon- 
sor in the Senate. The compromise, HALLECK 
allowed, “stunk.” 

What would happen if it came to a vote? 
The minority leader said: 

“The Democrats have 86 Members absent. 
We have 56 Members absent. I'll take a look 
at my hole card.” The gentleman from Indi- 
ana played his usual shrewd hand, aided 
by— 

The computer complex: The largest club 
on Capitol Hill is the Tuesday-Thursday So- 
ciety, composed of some 50 big-city Demo- 
crats from centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, who find the 
thought of more than 3 days a week in Wash- 
ington unbearable. ¢ 

On the Friday before Christmas, with a 
major test vote in prospect, Democratic 
Members began drifting away from Wash- 
ington, their numbers swelled by some 
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normally conscientious legislators who had 
made elaborate holiday plans. This circum- 
stance formed HALLECK’s hole card. 

Friday afternoon, Congress was in recess, 
awaiting the conferees’ report on foreign aid, 
and Democratic whips communicated little 
sense of urgency to the melting majority. 
When the conferees finally did agree, a fur- 
ther hurdle remained to delay a vote. 

Rules rigor mortis: The hurdle was the 
House Rules Committee headed by Repre- 
sentative Howarp SMITH, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, the very symbol of the conservative 
coalition that thwarts majority rule in Con- 
gress. In this instance, however, the courtly 
Judge SmirH was not at fault; a quorum of 
the committee was lacking. 

Under House procedure, the Rules Com- 
mittee can get two cracks at an important 
measure. It must first clear the bill for 
floor action. And once passed, if the bill is 
modified in conference with the Senate, the 
Rules Committee must judge it anew—an 
auxiliary brake in an institution loaded with 
brakes. 

Eventually, a quorum was assembled, and 
ultimately enough truant Democrats flew 
back to Washington to uphold the President 
in the House. In an extraordinary meeting at 
7 a.m. December 24 (held early in order to 
enable Members to attend the funeral of a 
Philadelphia Congressman), the foreign aid 
bill passed the House. But the end was 
not yet. 

The Morse mumps: A handful of Senators 
were on the floor when the House commu- 
nicated its approval. They were ready to 
vote—but an absent Member foiled them. 
Senator Morse had insisted that a live 
quorum be present, and Senator WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, the acting 
majority leader, felt bound to honor the 
Oregon Senator's insistence. 

Morse represents one of Congress’ more 
enigmatic afflictions; theories flourish as to 
what causes him to expend his brilliance on 
making life miserable for the Democratic 
leadership. The administration expects the 
hostility of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats, but it was the hostility of the 
liberals that led to this year’s foreign aid 
disaster. 

During November, the Morse mumps were 
catching: The liberals joined with Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats in scuttling 
the bill reported out of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

No one, in fact, emerged from the foreign 
aid fight looking very glorious. The Demo- 
cratic leadership looked languid; the Repub- 
licans, like crafty shellgame operators; the 
liberals, like fair-weather soldiers or cranky 
crusaders. It is somehow appropriate that 
the last gasp of the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress should be Monday’s meeting of 
Senator Morse’s version of the Quorum Club. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


The tale of the close was the tale of much 
of the session—but not all of it. The Senate 
did approve the test ban treaty and the con- 
gressional leadership can point to a scatter- 
ing of other meritorious work. 

But in the memory of the present, and 
probably in the verdict of history, the 88th's 
Ist session will be chiefly associated with 
a refusal to legislate. The failure to accord 
the administration even the courtesy of a 
vote on civil rights and the tax cut dram- 
atized as seldom before the archaic meth- 
ods of Congress. 

Quite possibly, the future may decide that 
the chief accomplishment of the first session 
was to swell the demand for congressional 
reform in the second. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1964} 
CONGRESS: SLUMBER OR ACTION? 

The 88th Congress reconvenes today, on 

notice from its leaders that it may once 

again be meeting from one end of the cal- 
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endar to the other. This is as doleful a 
prospect for the country as it must be for 
our nonlegislating legislators. A repetition 
of the slow-motion record of the first session 
will not only leave many urgent national 
problems unattended; it will contribute fur- 
ther to undermining public confidence in this 
key branch of the Federal Government. 

Two major bills awaiting action are civil 
rights and tax reduction. The House Rules 
Committee will begin this week its own hear- 
ings on the rights bill, with no one too sure 
how much time must pass before Chairman 
SMITH gives his imperial nod to let it move 
to the House floor. When the bill finally gets 
to the Senate, it faces the certainty of indefi- 
nite delay through every device of parlia- 
mentary evasion and filibuster that its 
enemies among the southern Democrats can 
muster. How well its fair employment and 
public accommodations provisions will sur- 
vive this infighting is anybody’s guess. 

The imminence of the national elections 
and the stress the administration has put on 
the $11 billion tax cut as the key to a high- 
level economy make passage of the truncated 
tax bill virtually certain. There seems no 
prospect that either the White House or Con- 
gress will do anything serious about reviving 
the tax reforms that are far more essential to 
a sound tax measure than across-the-board 
reductions. 

Cutting taxes without closing loopholes 
will merely accentuate the inequities that 
now shut millions of Americans out of effec- 
tive participation in the richness of our econ- 
omy. President Johnson intends to submit 
a variety of new programs for reducing pov- 
erty and large-scale unemployment. If 
these are to be translated into action, Con- 
gress will have to demonstrate more respon- 
siveness to the challenges of human misery 
than was evident last year. 

Medical care for the aged, Federal aid for 
public schools, a basic overhaul of the un- 
employment insurance system, funds for 
urban mass transit, housing, action on the 
wilderness and other conservation bills, a 
new battle over foreign aid—all these and 
more await the returning Congressmen. De- 
spite the volume and complexity of the is- 
sues, there is no valid reason why Congress 
should not complete its business before the 
opening of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in mid-July. The experience of the 
86th Congress when it met for 3 weeks after 
the nominating conventions in 1960 makes it 
plain that a campaign is a wretched back- 
drop for genuine legislative accomplishment. 
Both parties ought to resolve now to act, not 
dawdle. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1964] 


THE Harris Survey: By Vorx OF 2 To 1, PUB- 
LIC FEELS CONGRESS Is DRAGGING Its FEET 
(By Louis Harris) 

There is eyery indication that the Ameri- 
can voters are in revolt against the 88th 
Congress. By nearly 2 to 1, the public regis- 
ters a vote of no confidence in the job this 
Congress has done to date. There is wide- 
spread belief Congress has dragged its feet 
at a time when action was required. Chief 
blame for the delays is leveled at southern 
Democrats generally in the House and Senate, 
closely followed by congressional committee 
chairmen and the Republican minority. 

Back in October and again just before 
adjournment, a carefully drawn cross section 
of the public was asked to rate the job Con- 
gress had done. Here is the trend among 
those with opinions (approximately 8 in 
every 10 people in each case) : 

RATING OF 88TH CONGRESS 

Positive, December, 35 percent; 
41 percent. 

Negative, December, 65 percent; 
59 percent. 

Not sure, December, 22 percent; 
17 percent. 


October, 
October, 


October, 
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This essentially negative public assessment 
contrasts sharply with the 76 percent posi- 
tive rating accorded President Johnson in 
his first days in office. Most important, how- 
ever, is that the trend of public opinion 
about the Nation's top legislative body is 
distinctly downward. 

The 1963 session of Congress may have 
been the longest in peacetime, but the pub- 
lic impression is that very little was accom- 
plished. Here are the comments as people 
volunteered them in their own words: 


Profile of 88th Congress, total with opinions 


Percent 

a eh a S. 65 
Not done much 21 
Avoided major bills._.......--....-- 8 
ae EA S 7 
Didn't cooperate with FKK 7 
Everything stalled in committee 7 
Civil rights not passed--------------- 6 
Too much bickering 4 
Medicare not passed 2 
Not interested in people 2 
Education bill not passed 1 
c AK 35 
% Re en 17 

6 

6 

2 


When asked directly where the responsi- 
bility for the delays in Congress rests, those 
interviewed tend to focus chief attention on 
southern Democratic committee chairman: 


Responsibility for delay 


Republican opposition 
Democratic leadership 


While the brunt of criticism is centered 
on the southern Members with chief senior- 
ity, the Republican minority in Congress 
does not escape sharing some of the public 
blame. This fact could weaken a GOP issue 
against the Democrats in the 1964 election. 

Undoubtedly, the death of President Ken- 
nedy sharpened some of the criticism of Con- 

. A clear majority of the public says 
it wants the Kenendy program passed. 


Congress and the JF. K. program 
Percent 
Should be passed__-.---__----__-___._ 64 
Should not be passed 

NS AS SR ES fate, Eee 


In fact, Congress’ failure to act on the 
major elements of the Kennedy legislative 
program has now become the principal point 
of criticism by the public. On a number of 
other pieces of legislation passed in the last 
session, the 88th Congress comes off rather 
well. 


RATING ON SPECIFIC LEGISLATION—(THOSE WITH 
OPINIONS ONLY) 


Keeping United States militarily strong, 
positive 81 percent; negative 19 percent. 

Supporting the space programs, positive 78 
percent; negative 22 percent. 

Ratification of the test ban treaty, positive 
73 percent; negative 27 percent. 

‘Railroad strike legislation, positive 63 per- 
cent; negative 37 percent. 

Passing Kennedy program, positive 38 per- 
cent; negative 62 percent. 

(As reported in previous Harris surveys, 
large majorities favor early passage of the 
administration's tax bill (67-33 percent) and 
the civil rights bill (62-38 percent). 

The trouble Congress has with the public 
obviously is over what people believe are 
errors of omission rather than of commis- 
sion, The mood of the people is clearly for 
more action from Congress in this election 
year. 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 9, 1964] 
Spur oF OPINION 


How does the public feel about Congress? 
Thanks to a survey by Louis Harris pub- 
lished in this newspaper on Monday, it is 
possible to offer an answer based on some- 
thing more than a soothsayer’s hunch. The 
answer is that the country does not evince 
excessive enthusiasm about the languid 
88th—%in precise terms, the Harris poll shows 
that two out of three persons who hold an 
opinion have a distinctly critical view of 
their National Legislature. 

The findings are important because they 
diminish the weight of the argument that 
Congress, in refusing to legislate, somehow 
represents popular feeling. The Harris sur- 
vey points unequivocally to the opposite 
conclusion—that the Kennedy program has 
broad support, and that the failure of Con- 
gress to grant even a vote to the administra- 
tion’s key items forms a principal charge in 
the popular indictment of Congress. 

Once again, the often maligned man in 
the street shows a finer sense of discrimi- 
nation about political issues than many poli- 
ticians credit him with. Asked to appor- 
tion the blame for the poor showing of Con- 
gress, those polled volunteered this list: 
Southern Democrats (38 percent), committee 
chairmen (21 percent), Republican opposi- 
tion (21 percent), Democratic leadership (14 
percent), Northern Democrats (6 percent). 
One may quarrel with the ranking, but 
surely the list is plausible and impressively 
complete. 

Perhaps this spur of opinion will help 
swell the demand for reform within Congress. 
Certainly the Harris results show that 
President Johnson has a large reservoir of 
support in his campaign to get Congress 
moving again. We hope he draws on it. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 5, 1964] 


WRAT's Wronc WITH CONGRESS? HERE ARE 
SOME OF THE THINGS—EVEN SOME OF THE 
MEMBERS ÅRE DISGUSTED 


WASHINGTON, January 4.—What’s the mat- 
ter with Congress? 

It limps back to town next Tuesday to be- 
gin a concluding session that could make, 
break, or blur Lyndon B. Johnson's dreams of 
winning the Presidency on his own in 1964. 

What happens to civil rights, to tax re- 
forms, to a dozen other important bills, is cer- 
tain to be hotly debated in the 1964 cam- 
paign. 

Congress itself—so easy to love, to deplore, 
to criticize, to laugh at—has been under such 
relentless attack that it, too, may become an 
issue. 

From within and without, angry words 
have stabbed, belabored, whacked, belittled. 

“Congress is becoming the laughing stock 
of this Nation,” Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, 
Republican, of New Jersey, has said. 

“The whole Senate seems to be pervaded 
by a spirit of lethargy,” Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, has com- 
plained. “Every Senator is becoming a part- 
ner in this fiasco.” 


PAY FOR MISMANAGEMENT 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, 
of Iowa, in discussing a proposed pay increase 
for Congressmen: “They will be paying them- 
selves for helping to mismanage the affairs of 
this country.” 

Even Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republi- 
can, of Vermont, the kindly sort who is rarely 
bitter, finally concluded: “‘The country is 
disgusted with us.” 

Congress still has its loyal defenders, of 
course, who insist that before this year is 
out a splendid record will be made. 

But editorials, speeches, articles, and books 
emphasize and expand this theme: Congress 
can’t, or won't, cope with a $100 billion a year 
Government in an increasingly complex 
world. 
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Although its critics insist reforms are es- 
sential, they split quickly on what should be 
done; no surprise, since they disagree on 
what really ails their venerable patient. 

SOME COMPLAINTS LISTED 

Here are only a few of the complaints put 
forward by critics: 

1. Congress is hobbled by antiquated rules 
that give the foot-dragger too many oppor- 
tunities to impede legislation. In its tor- 
tuous course toward becoming a law, a bill 
can be killed in a dozen spots, all the way 
from a quiet, efficient knifing in the House 
Rules Committee to a public drowning in a 
Senate filibuster. 

2. Blind devotion to seniority gives com- 
mittee chairmen enormous power, sometimes 
at a doddering age when they are least able 
to handle it. Under civil service, this Gov- 
ernment requires all employees to quit at 
70, although in rare cases temporary appoint- 
ments may go to older men whose health is 
good. Congress puts no such restrictions on 
itself. 

3. Congressional leadership is weak, at least 
by comparison with its predecessors. This 
complaint stems from the facts of life and 
death. 

TWO LEADERS OUT 

On January 20, 1961, Lyndon Johnson 
stepped out as Democratic leader of the Sen- 
ate and into the Vice-Presidency. On No- 
vember 16 of that year Speaker Sam Rayburn 
died. 

Not only was each a strong, opinionated 
leader in his own right, but these two friends 
worked smoothly as a team. 

One great difficulty is that most bills pass 
the Senate and House in somewhat different 
forms. These differences must be resolved 
in a conference committee, and then ap- 
proved by both bodies. 

If either the House or Senate refuses to 
budge toward a compromise, a stalemate is 
created. Without Rayburn and Johnson 
around to knock heads together—so the ar- 
gument runs—intramural squabbling has 
reached a distressing low. 

4. “A civil rights smog,” Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, says, 
hampers all progress on Capitol Hill. 


LOGJAM HELPS FOES k 


Those who want no part of civil rights 
legislation, this theory runs, enjoy a logjam 
that will help keep it off the floor. Until 
the civil rights issue is resolved, HUMPHREY 
says, “leaders can implore and deplore * * * 
but there will not be much improvement.” 

5. Congress appropriates $5.1 billion a year 
for space exploration, yet in its own opera- 
tions it travels by stagecoach. 

Traditionally, the House and Senate meet 
at noon. Once these sessions start, commit- 
tees must quit unless they have special per- 
mission to continue. The result can be 
absurd: a Cabinet officer may be testifying 
on problems of supreme importance, but he 
must be interrupted so Members can attend 
to what often is listless, nonsensical busi- 
ness in the main Chamber. 


REFORM CALLED EASY 


Surprisingly, some complaints about Con- 
gress could be easily settled by instituting 
reforms and changes. 

Senator MIKE Monroney, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, who, as a House Member in 1946, 
joined Senator Robert M. La Follette, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin, in writing the last 
reorganization plan, believes perhaps 20 to 
40 changes may be helpful. 

Senator JosePpH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, a full-time practicing critic 
of Congress, plumps for 140 to 160 changes. 

Assuming they are right, what can be 
done? 

During one vain attempt to modify Senate 
rules, Senator CLIFFORD Cask. Republican, of 
New Jersey, said: 
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“If this is not a shocking indictment of 
the Senate and its practices, procedures and 
rules, and acquiescence in being led by the 
nose by a small bunch of willful men, I do 
not know what could be. 


CALLED SHOCKING THING 


“And we sit still and do nothing about it. 
It is a shocking thing. If this does not 
awaken the conscience of the country to 
putting some pressure behind the move to 
change the rules, I shall almost be inclined 
to despair.” 

Perhaps the best comment about life on 
Capitol Hill came from that long suffering, 
eternally criticized, Democratic leader, Sen- 
ator MIKÉ MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

“I find it frustrating, exhilarating and de- 
pressing," he said. 

That’s our Senate. 
That's our Congress. 


[From the New York Post, Jan. 2, 1964] 
WILL CONGRESS EXAMINE ITSELF? 


The 1st session of the 88th Congress ended 
in a defensive mood. There was no need 
to apologize about its accomplishments, said 
Majority Leader MANSFIELD. 

But that is not the way the public feels 
about it. All over the Nation there are signs 
of dissatisfaction with congressional stagna- 
tion. Unfortunately, some congressional dig- 
nitaries appear to believe the press is to 
blame for this growing criticism. 

Waving his eyeglasses at the press gallery, 
Minority Leader Dirksen warned that if con- 
fidence in the legislature wavered, democ- 
racy's future would be in doubt. 

It is true, as has been pointed out, that 
in discrediting itself, Congress discredits rep- 
resentative government. 

The remedy is not, as Senator DIRKSEN 
would appear to believe, for the press to 
join a conspiracy of silence but for Congress 
to subject to ruthless self-examination the 
procedures and customs which have turned it, 
as Senator Case has ruefully noted, into a 
national laughing stock. 

The most urgent congressional reform is 
a rule that would insure a vote, after rea- 
sonable debate, on Presidential proposals. 
Congress may vote such proposals up or 
down. What is inexcusable is a system which 
permits one man to prevent Congress from 
registering its views on essential measures. 

“How can anyone claim that Congress is 
carrying out its constitutional responsibil- 
ities when fully a fourth of the President’s 
proposals received absolutely no action in 
the House or in the Senate, or in any com- 
mittee or even any subcommittee of the 
House or Senate?” asks Senator CASE. 

The resolution presented by Senators CASE 
and CLARK to study congressional reform 
was itself a victim of the Senate’s built-in 
tendencies toward paralysis. Although it was 
reported almost unanimously by the Rules 
Committee, a single objection kept it from 
being called up for a vote. 

If what Senator Javits calls “legislative 
stagnancy” is to be ended, the Case-Clark 
bill should be given priority consideration, 
when Congress returns next week: 

And that will only happen if the press 
and the public keep up a drumfire of criti- 
cism. 


That’s our House. 


[From the Washington World, Jan. 13, 1964] 
THE GOVERNMENT: CONGRESS AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


The Congress of the United States, a great 
machine in every part as the Nation's found- 
ers bullt it, has reached a point of sharp 
turnoff to the repair shop. The repairmen, 
constitutionally and conscionably, must be 
the Members of Congress itself. 

There have come biting, and ofttimes 
deserved, criticism of languid leadership, of 
do-nothingism, and, in deplorable, if few, in- 
stances of actual corruption. Attacks on 
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dragging leadership in both Houses largely 
scar the Democrats, because there they hold 
leadership. But two issues involve Con- 
gress, totally. 

One is a demand for revision of congres- 
sional rules. The other has been termed 
“the question of morals in Congress,” call- 
ing up cases involving those twilight zones 
between legitimate intervention in behalf 
of constituents (and friends) and improper 
pressure. 

The seniority system determines the chair- 
men of committees, and most of these chair- 
men are conservative Southern Democrats. 
Once elected in one-party districts they are 
returned again and again to Congress. In 
their hands is gripped an extraordinary pow- 
er over the locomotion of measures which 
are the business of Congress entirely. 

Critics continually cry against “an archaic 
concept of a hierarchical bureaucratic au- 
thority” and “an all powerful paternalistic 
system of dictatorial rule.” 

Many Congressmen privately have ex- 
pressed abashment. But no general over- 
haul of the seniority system or any other 
function attracting agreement appears in 
sight. Always sensitive to public discontent 
over outside issues, Congress clogs its ears 
more often than not when criticism is beamed 
at it. 

Simply for the ends of good government, 
if a committee majority favors a bill, it 
should be reported to the floor for action. 
But often worthwhile measures are sealed 
in committee for months—and sometimes 
for years. 

Congress, lawfully, is self-policing on the 
outside activities of its Members. But, 
somehow, the guard has been lowered. Just 
recently, a Member and a former member 
were convicted of conflict-of-interest crimes. 
Charges have flown concerning congressional 
interference with FCC on TV license appli- 
cations, with Treasury on adverse Inter- 
nal Revenue Service rulings, and, indeed, 
with the State Department concerning a 
housing project loan in Panama. 

Hasty conclusions must be avoided. For 
in an apparatus as gigantic as the Federal 
Government the separation of honesty from 
misdeed requires instruments of search and 
balance difficult to create. But, with all, 
Congress should bend a listening ear. The 
criticism it is managing to weather passes 
beyond the regrettable into a realm where 
grave harm may easily come. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 
Jan. 5, 1964] 
CONGRESS Is CONFINED IN A STRAITJACKET OF 
ITS OWN MAKING 

(A critical domestic issue as the Nation 
enters a presidential election year is the lack 
of forceful and energetic legislation on Cap- 
itol Hill. A seasoned Washington corre- 
spondent analyzes some of the reasons Con- 
gress isn't getting much done.) 

(By Arthur Edson) 

WASHINGTON, January 4.— What's the mat- 
ter with Congress? 

It limps back to town next Tuesday to be- 
gin a concluding session that could make, 
break, or blur Lyndon B. Johnson’s hope of 
winning the Presidency on his own in 1964. 

What happens to civil rights, to tax re- 
forms, to a dozen other important bills is 
certain to be hotly debated in the 1964 cam- 
paign. 

Congress itself—so easy to love, to deplore, 
to criticize, to laugh at—has been under such 
relentless attack that it, too, may become an 
issue. 

LAUGHING STOCK 

From within and without, angry words 
have stabbed, belabored, whacked, belittled. 

“Congress is becoming the laughing stock 
of this Nation,” Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, said. 
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“The whole Senate seems to be pervaded 
by a spirit of lethargy,” Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, complained 
“Every Senator is becoming a partner in this 
fiasco.” 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, of 
Iowa, in discussing a proposed pay increase 
for Congressmen, said: 

“They will be paying themselves for help- 
ing to mismanage the affairs of this country.” 
NOT ALL CRITICAL 

Even Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republi- 
can, of Vermont, the kindly sort who is rarely 
bitter, finally concluded: 

“The country is disgusted with us.” 

Congress still has its loyal defenders, of 
course, who insist that by next fall a splendid 
record will have been made. 

But editorials, speeches, articles and books 
emphasize and expand this theme: Congress 
can't, or won't, cope with a $100 billion-a- 
year Government in an increasingly complex 
world. 

Although its critics insist reforms are es- 
sential, they split quickly on what should 
be done. This is no surprise, since they dis- 
agree on what really ails their venerable pa- 
tient. 

SOME SYMPTOMS 

Here are only a few of the complaints put 
forward by critics: 

1. Congress is hobbled by antiquated rules 
that give the foot dragger too many opportu- 
nities to impede legislation. 

In its tortuous course toward becoming 
a law, a bill can be killed in a dozen spots, 
all the way from a quiet, efficient knifing In 
the House Rules Committee to a public 
drowning in a Senate filibuster. 

2. Blind devotion to seniority gives com- 
mittee chairmen enormous power, sometimes 
at a doddering age when they are least able 
to handle it. 

Under civil service, this Government re- 
quires all employees to retire at 70, although 
in rare cases temporary appointments may 
go to older men whose health is good. Con- 
gress puts no such restrictions on itself. 

LEADERSHIP WEAK 

3. Congressional leadership now is weak, 
at least by comparison with predecessors. 
This complaint stems from the facts of life 
and death. 

On January 20, 1961, Lyndon Johnson 
stepped out as majority leader of the Senate 
and into the Vice-Presidency. On Novem- 
ber 16 of that year, Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn died. 

Not only was each a strong, opinionated 
leader in his own right; these two friends 
worked smoothly as a team. 

“You might say Lyndon and Mr. Sam both 
left at the same time,” a congressional ob- 
server said, “and the result was almost in- 
evitable. They held this place together with 
baling wire. When they left, it fell apart.” 

NO HEAD KNOCKING 

One great difficulty is that most bills pass 
the Senate and House in somewhat different 
forms. These differences must be resolved 
in a conference committee, then approved 
by both bodies. 

If either the House or Senate refuses to 
budge toward a compromise, a stalemate is 
created. 

Without Rayburn and Johnson around to 
knock heads together—so the argument 
runs—intramural squabbling has reached a 
distressing low. 

4. “A civil rights smog,” Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, says, 
“hampers all progress on Capitol Hill.” 

Those who want no part of civil rights 
legislation, this theory runs, enjoy a logjam 
that will help keep it off the floor. 

As assistant to the Senate majority leader, 
Senator MIRKE MAnNsFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, HUMPHREY has no illusions about his 
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job. Until the civil rights issue is resolved, 
HUMPHREY says, “leaders can implore and 
deplore, but there will not be much improve- 
ment.” 

STAGECOACH PACE 

5. Congress appropriates $5.1 billion a year 
for space exploration, yet in its own opera- 
tions it travels by stagecoach. 

Traditionally, the House and Senate meet 
at noon. Once these sessions start, commit- 
tees must stop sitting unless they have spe- 
cial permission of the House or Senate to 
continue. 

The result can be absurd. A Cabinet offi- 
cer, for instance, may be testifying on prob- 
lems of supreme importance, but he must 
be interrupted so Members can attend to 
what often is listless, nonsensical business in 
the main Chamber. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
some of the exasperation arises from traits 
inherent in the democratic process. 

Anyone who ever attended a PTA or union 
meeting knows that in theory true democ- 
racy is wonderful. In practice, it can be a 
monumental bore. 


TIMELESS COMMENT 


Look at this: 

“I am wearied to death with the life I lead. 
The business of Congress is tedious beyond 
expression. 

“This assembly is like no other that ever 
existed. Every man in it is a great man, an 
orator, a critic, a statesman. Therefore, every 
man upon every question must show his 
oratory, his criticism, and his political abili- 
ties 


The consequence of this is that business 
is drawn and spun out to an immeasurable 
length. I believe that if it was moved and 
seconded that three and two make five, we 
should be entertained with logic and rhet- 
oric, law, history, politics, and mathematics, 
and then—we should pass the resolution 
unanimously in the affirmative.” 

This criticism was written by John Adams 
of the old Continental Congress before the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Despite the requirements of the democratic 
process, some complaints about Congress 
could be easily settled by instituting reforms 
and changes. 

Senator Mike Monroney, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, who as a House Member in 1946 
joined Senator Robert M. La Follette, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, in writing the last re- 
organization plan, believes perhaps 20 to 40 
changes would be helpful. 

Senator JosEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, a full-time, practicing critic 
of Congress, plumps for 140 to 160 changes. 

SHOCKING INDICTMENT 
one futile attempt to modify Sen- 
ate rules Senator Case, of New Jersey, said: 

“If this is not a shocking indictment of 
the Senate and its practices, procedures, and 
rules, and acquiescence in being led by the 
nose by a small bunch of willful men, I do 
not know what could be. 

“And we sit still and do nothing about it. 
It is a shocking thing. If this does not 
awaken the conscience of the country to put- 
ting some pressure behind the move to 
change the rules, I shall almost be inclined 
to despair.” 

THAT'S NOT EASY 

Well, it’s hard to build up pressure about 
anything as technical as a rules change. It 
is not so much whether the country has be- 
come disgusted with Congress; what counts 
is, is Congress genuinely distressed about it- 
self? 

No one is better aware than President 
Johnson that Congress, jealous of its own 
powers and rights, looks on a President, any 
President, as its natural enemy. 
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[From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, Dec. 29, 
1963] 


THE Press BELIEVES PUBLIC WILL APPLAUD 
SENATOR Case’s View THAT CONGRESS NEEDS 
MODERNIZING 


Senator Case is concerned over the inade- 
quacies of the Ist session of the 88th Con- 
gress. He suggests that it has marked time 
for almost 12 months and left a tremendous 
amount of unfinished business and unsolved 
problems behind them as they returned home 
for the holidays. Senator Case, with Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, has intro- 
duced a resolution for the appointment of a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress to make a full and complete study of 
the Congress of the United States. The com- 
mittee would be assigned to recommending 
improvement in the organization of Con- 
gress and to simplify its operation. Thus it 
is hoped that the House and Senate could be 
pulled from the mire of obsolete rules and 
procedures and rescued from interminable 
haggling to the point where it could readily 
dispose of the business at hand. 

Mr. Case’s criticism of Congress probably 
reflects majority opinion, but it enjoys less 
than unanimous support. A dissident group 
contends that in its failure speedily to adopt 
the late President Kennedy's proposals and 
in its hesitancy to endorse President John- 
son's recommendations, Congress is accu- 
rately reflecting the will of the people. They 
point out that the Founding Fathers intend- 
ed that Congress should serve as a check and 
balance on the White House and that legis- 
lative supremacy rests with the Congress 
rather than with the President. 

But the criticism voiced by Senator Case 
is not aimed specifically at Congress re- 
jections of administration programs. Rather 
is it directed at the failure decisively to 
either adopt or scrap such recommenda- 
tions. As comment quoted by Senator CASE 
describes the situation, “The scandal of the 
88th is not its conservatism but its evasive- 
ness—its refusal to vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on is- 
sues of essential performance.” 

If a White House proposal is too radical for 
Congress to swallow, let it reject it. Thus 
it might refiect the popular will. But we 
have found no sign of public sentiment 
calling upon Congress to stall and stumble, 
to debate itself out of decisions, or to ad- 
here to archaic rules that block effective 
action. 

In this era of war without warning, of in- 
Stantaneous communications, and of rapidly 
changing circumstances, prompt and deci- 
Sive action can be of the essence in safe- 
guarding the security and the welfare of the 
United States, Obviously a Congress that 
cannot in 11 months reach a decision on 
issues of essential importance cannot 
measure up to this vital assignment. In fact, 
the sloth and indecision of the 88th Congress 
probably constitutes the most disturbing 
problem that confronts this country. 

We urge Congress to adopt as its New 
Year’s resolution a resolution providing 
for a committee to improve its organization 
and operation. The American people are 
weary and fearful of vital bills being killed 
by a single committee chairman who may 
represent but a scant majority of a back- 
woods district. And they are alarmed that 
Congress too seldom is sufficiently forth- 
right to bring important matters to a vote 
on the floor; that it is inclined to dispose 
of such issues in the obscurity of committee 
meetings. The most pressing business be- 
fore Congress, in other words, is to adopt the 
reforms that will permit it to do its job. 

From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
Dec. 31, 1963] 


Worst FAULT IN CONGRESS RULES 


Some of the reforms suggested in con- 
gressional procedure may be too radical and 
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might tend to upset the delicate system of 
checks and balances that is the heart of our 
Government and has worked so well over 
our history. 

But Senator Case, one of the leading cru- 
saders for congressional reform, puts the 
finger on the chief fault of the present 
rules, one that unquestionably is hurting 
Congress badly and with it, our whole 
governmental system. 

That is the power wielded by committee 
chairmen under which they can bury legis- 
lation without ever allowing it to come to 
& vote. 

CASE says: “It seems to me incomprehen- 
sible that a body of adults would consent to 
let one of their number have sole power to 
decide not only whether they pass or ap- 
prove a measure but whether they would 
even consider it.” 

Yet that is the power committee chairmen 
have in both the Senate and the House. 
It is seen in its most exaggerated form, per- 
haps, in the power the chairman of the 
House Rules Committee has to withhold 
legislation from the floor even after it has 
been approved and reported out by the 
committee responsible for studying and 
drafting it. 

Crusty old Representative Howarp SMITH, 
Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of this com- 
mittee for years past, probably has blocked 
as much legislation as any Congressman in 
memory through his use of this defect in the 
House rules, It is certainly an abuse of 
power and, as Senator Case says, it repre- 
sents an attitude of disdain toward Con- 
gress itself as much as toward the execu- 
tive branch or other backers of the legisla- 
tion in question. 

The House does have a method by which, 
theoretically, it can bypass a stalling com- 
mittee chairman and force a bill to the floor, 
but there are practical considerations that 
keep it from being used except in rare in- 
stances. 

Both the House and the Senate need rules 
that would at least let measures favored by 
majorities be voted up or down, with rea- 
sonable protection for the minorities that 
oppose them and with provisions that would 
prevent bills from being rushed through 
without due deliberation. 

Rules ought not to allow committee chair- 
men to pigeonhole bills because they indi- 
vidually oppose them while the majority 
of the committee wants to report them to 
the floor. 

This is the second half of the 20th century. 
The tempo of world affairs is different today 
from that of our Republic's early years. 
Congress must adjust itself to conform, 
much as it may wish the adjustment were 
not necessary, and painful as it may be in 
some respects. 


From the Chicago Daily News, Jan. 8, 1964] 
PROSPECTS SLENDER ron LITTLE BAND OF 
WOULD-BE CONGRESSIONAL REFORMERS 
(By William McGaffin) 


WasHINGTON.—The U.S. congress is full of 
self-satisfied men. 

Despite the miserable performance in the 
session that has just ended, they like things 
as they are. 

There is a little band of courageous souls 
among the 100 Senators and 435 Congress- 
men who recognize the urgent need for re- 
form. But they can expect precious little 
help from the leaders of Congress, or from the 
President. 

If the reform effort they have launched is 
ever to get anywhere, some concentrated 
pressure on Congress from the American pub- 
lic may become necessary. 

Though its propsects are slender, probably 
the resolution developed in the Senate by 
CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
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and JosepH CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, represents the best immediate hope for 
getting started on a reform. 

Tt ‘s resolution would set up a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. 
Composed of Members appointed from the 
Senate and the House, it would take a long 
look at what's wrong with Congress and come 
up with recommendations to strengthen and 
improve it. 

This avenue of reform is similar to one 
that produced good results 17 years ago. A 
joint committee, headed by Senator Robert 
La Follette, Jr., Republican, of Wisconsin and 
then Representative MIKE MONRONEY, Demo- 
crat, of Oklahoma, held extensive hearings in 
1945 and 1946. The report it issued led to 
adoption of the Congressional Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 

Some Members of the House agree with 
Senators Case and CLARK that it is high time 
Congress took another look at itself with a 
view to correcting its shortcomings. 

Resolutions similar to the Clark-Case pro- 
posal have been introduced in the House by 
FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, CHARLES S. Joetson, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, JOHN V. Linpsay, Republican, of New 
York, and Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin. 

These, however, are all stuck in the House 
Rules Committee. Representative HOWARD 
W. SmrrH, Democrat, of Virginia, the com- 
mittee chairman, has refused so far to even 
give the resolutions a hearing. 

CLank and Case have done considerably 
better in the Senate. Their resolution has 
cleared the Senate Rules Committee and is 
on the Senate Calendar. The first attempt 
to bring it up for a vote failed in the closing 
days of the last session. Now they are plan- 
ning a second attempt. 

No action was taken in December because 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, objected when Senate majority 
leader Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, asked for unanimous consent to take 
up the resolution. 

Case and CLARK are now considering a pri- 
vate approach to the majority leader to try 
to get a vote on the resolution early in the 
new session. 

MANSFIELD has the power to call the reso- 
lution up on his own authority. It would 
then require only a majority vote of the 
Senate to make it the pending order of 
business. 

Case and CLARK expect a lull of 2 or 3 
weeks early in the new session that they 
think may give them the chance for action 
they are seeking. 

Meantime, they would welcome organized 
support from the public in the form of a 
national citizens association to push for con- 
gressional reform. 

“I am confident that growing public im- 
patience with the inadequacies of the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress will force action 
on our resolution,” Case said recently. 

The Senator said that if he had to pick out 
one single fault with Congress as an institu- 
tion, it would be the power that has devolved 
upon every chairman to bury a legislative 
proposal referred to his committee or sub- 
committee. 

“It seems to me incomprehensible that a 
body of adults would consent to let one of 
their number have sole power to decide 
whether they would even consider a measure. 

“But this is what Congress has given to 
the collection of people who happen to be 
chairmen of committees or subcommittees. 
Once a bill gets into one of these committees, 
it is dead unless the chairman wants it out.” 

The key committees are chaired, CASE 
pointed out, by a small group of men, largely 
from one-party States, who reached their 
powerful pinnacles through the seniority 
system. 
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“How can anyone claim that Congress is 
carrying out its constitutional responsibili- 
ties when fully a fourth of the President's 
proposals received absolutely no action in 
the last session?” he asked. 

The scandal“ of that session, he declared, 
was its “evasiveness.” The Members, he re- 
called, refused to vote yes or no on issues of 
great importance. 

But many Members like the system, he 
said, because it enables them to avoid tough 
questions. They feel that they have a better 
chance of holding their jobs, he asserted, 
if they can prevent issues from arising on 
which they would have to take a stand. 

“This is terrible,” he said. “Congress does 
not exist to provide jobs for 100 Senators 
and 435 Members of the House. If this is 
allowed to be the apparent purpose of this 
institution, it is going to destroy itself.“ 

The new attempt at congressional reform 
may take time to achieve results. But the 
1946 committee did establish a precedent, 
which should make reform easier to sell to 
the current Congress. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee is 
credited with bringing about some sweeping 
changes in the internal machinery of Con- 


gress. 

The number of standing committees was 
reduced from 81 to 47. Professional staffs 
were provided congressional committees for 
the first time. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress was ex- 
panded. The Office of Legislative Counsel was 
strengthened to improve the facilities for 
drafting bills. 

But there were a number of areas that the 
La Follette-Monroney committee did not 
touch. Monroney, a congressman 17 years 
ago, is now a Senator. But for some reason 
he does not seem nearly as interested in 
congressional reform these days. 

It is CLARK and Case, and a few others in 
the Senate and House, who are citing the 
dismaying record of the last session as vivid 
evidence of the need for Congress to have an- 
other go at itself. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 
Jan. 7, 1964] 
Ou’ Man CONGRESS Jus’ KEEPS ROLLIN’ ALONG 
(By Inez Robb) 

New Lonk —It has been some time since 

I have seen copies of Hobo News, Variety, my 
sorority’s house organ and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Quarterly. But it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that within recent issues all four have, 
in one way or another, put the blast on Con- 
gress. 
If not, they are the only publications in 
the United States that have failed to throw 
a roundhouse punch at Congress within the 
past 4 or 5 weeks. Never before have so 
many tossed so much at so few. And now, 
as the 88th Co begins its 2d session, 
never have so few been so disdainful of so 
much criticism from so many constituents. 

Like Ol’ Man River, Congress jus“ goes 
rollin’ along, impervious to demands for ac- 
tion, speed, modernization, or reform. It is 
as delighted with its own image as was Nar- 
cissus, who pined and died of self-love. 

TWO THUNDERERS 

Strong hints that this could be the fate of 
Congress pop up in magazines and news- 
papers of every shade of Democratic and 
Republican opinion. 

The old Saturday Evening Post recently 
cried: The Congress of the Unted States is 
in deep trouble. More than ever before, 
the public attitude toward Congress is a 
mixture of indifference, amusement, and con- 
tempt, * * When the citizens of a 
democracy begin to hold their legislature 
in contempt, democracy is itself in danger. 
Never before in history has Congress talked 
so much to accomplish so little.” 
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TIMES COMMENT 


The New York Times was equally em- 
phatic when it editorialized: 

“Unless it responds more vigorously to the 
country’s needs in a 1964 session shortened 
by the exigencies of a presidential campaign, 
this Congress will be remembered chiefly 
for the damage it did to public confidence 
in the legislative process.” 

Congress listens to absolutely no one, not 
even its own Members who have been urging 
congressional self-reform for years. Senator 
JosePH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, have been trying to get the 
Legislature to brace up, modernize its pro- 
cedures and reform. 

But if the Messrs. CLARK and Case were 
King Canute and Congress were the sea, the 
new broom the two Senators propose to wield 
could not be more futile. Only Congress 
can remold itself, and its urge to self-reform 
is approximately that of a self-confident 
chorus girl who has just received her fifth 
diamond necklace with mink coat to match. 


[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times, Dec. 27, 
1963] 


BrusHorr From CONGRESS 
(By Peter Edson) 

WASHINGTON.—One word from L. B. J.—and 
Congress does as it pleases. 

Which proves once again that the cow- 
boy who can tame that critter hasn’t yet 
been born. 

A lot has been written and spoken about 
how the new President is a great operator 
on Capitol Hill. This is based on his rec- 
ord as Senate majority leader during the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The late Sam Rayburn was Speaker of 
the House in those 8 years, and the two Tex- 
ans made a good team. 

During the Kennedy administration, how- 
ever, while Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
was Senate Presiding Officer, the record of 
legislative accomplishment was not so good. 

This can't all be blamed on the Vice Pres- 
ident. He sat in on White House confer- 
ences with congressional leaders. But he 
wasn't directly responsible for running the 
law-making machinery. And he was out of 
town or out of the country much of the 
time on business for the President. 

In the 87th Congress, first 2 years of the 
Kennedy administration, White House aids 
maintained that Congress enacted three- 
fourths of the President’s requests. Inde- 
pendent checks were never able to put the 
count above half, even though there were 
some notable accomplishments, 

This year Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MansFIE.p claims that Congress passed more 
than 60 percent of President Kennedy's 137 
message recommendations and requests. 

Senators Jog CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania and CLIFFORD Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, pushing congressional reform 
because of its do-nothing record—say that 
over a quarter of Kennedy’s more than 400 
requests never received any consideration. 

And the number of Presidential recom- 
mendations approved—85 by the Mansfield 
count—will not total 50 percent. 

This poor showing is attributed to the 
President’s opposition in both parties. His 
opponents did not like either his foreign or 
domestic policies and they made him their 
personal whipping boy over Cuba, South 
Vietnam, civil rights. 

When Johnson became President, the as- 
sumption was that this would change be- 
cause ‘the new man was an old hand with 
Congress and knew how to get what he 
wanted. 

His first prorities were civil rights and the 
tax bill—the same as Kennedy's. Neither 
one is being passed this year. 
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The President approved a discharge peti- 
tion to get the civil rights bill out of the 
Rules Committee. It failed for lack of both 
Democratic and Republican support, in spite 
of the fact that GOP House Leader CHARLIE 
HALLECK was invited to the White House for 
breakfast. 

Another breakfast for Harry Byrp of the 
Senate Finance Committee has failed to 
speed up the tax bill. 

Meanwhile, Johnson's insistence on Pen- 
tagon cutbacks and economy in all other 
departments of Government, while unques- 
tionally sincere, are somewhat meaningless 
because next year's budget is going to be 
close to if not over $100 billion for the first 
time in history, despite everything anybody 
can do to prevent it. 

The new President has made efforts to get 
new farm legislation to prevent a farm in- 
come drop next year. He has moved in to re- 
organize the faltering Alliance for Progress 
in Latin America. He is here, there and 
everywhere, promoting a 75-million job 
economy, protecting consumer interests, 
trying to abolish poverty. 

He has tackled everything except oil, 
which—being a slippery substance in his 
home State of Texas and elsewhere—he has 
turned over to Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall. 

He still has his first miracle to pass in 
Congress. 

[From the Elizabeth (NJ.) Journal, Jan. 
7. 1964 
Concress Has NEED FoR CASE PROPOSAL 
(By Peter Edson) 


WASHINGTON.—Unfinished business of the 
1963 session of Congress is far greater than 
what it accomplished, in spite of the long 
run and late finish. 

If President Johnson's state of the Union 
message lists nothing more than what re- 
mains undone, the 1964 Congress will have 
all that a short, election-year session can 
handle. 

It isn’t Just the new year hangover head- 
aches of civil rights and tax cut that will 
take up the time, either. Another trouble- 
maker that could develop a massive snarl is 
medical care for the aged under social secu- 
rity, on which only preliminary House Ways 
and Means Committee hearings have been 
held. 

Then there are the $750 million bill for 
matching grants to the States to develop 
mass transit plans, and the Youth Conserva- 
tion, and National Service Corps bills. They 
have passed the Senate, but are tied up in 
House committees. 

Three conservation measures of impor- 
tance are the 6.8 million acre wilderness 
preservation bill, river basin planning and 
a bill to finance development of land and 
water resources for State and Federal recrea- 
tion facilities. 

While Congress did pass major acts for 
college construction, vocational education, 
and medical schools, Federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and teacher 
training still have to be considered in the 
new year. 

BUDGET MAJOR BATTLE 


If the railroads and their train operating 
unions fail to settle their differences by 
February 25, under the compulsory arbitra- 
tion award procedure set up by Congress, 
another law may have to be passed to pre- 
vent a strike. 

Hearings have been completed on general 
transportation reorganization, but both Sen- 
ate and House must act. 

President Johnson's major battle with the 
2d session of the 88th Congress will be over 
the budget. If it takes Congress as long to 
approve appropriation bills in 1964 as it did 
in 1963, there will have to be an extra ses- 
sion after the Republican and Democratic 
nominating conventions. 
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One of the worst problems in next year's 
budget will be appropriating money for new 
programs approved in 1963 on college aid, 
mental retardation, vocational education, 
increased military pay. This is what may 
run the total up to, if not over, the $100 
billion mark. 

It's the bills that one branch of Congress 
has approved, but not the other, which cause 
most confusion. 

The Senate has approved a $455 million 
extension of the area redevelopment program. 
The House killed it, however, and may have 
to reconsider its decision as was done on the 
1-year Mexican migrant labor legislation ex- 
tension. 

CASE OFFERS REMEDY 


It is hard enough getting these things 
through Congress once, without having to 
go through the process a second time. 

Passed by the House but awaiting Senate 
action are: A cotton bill to subsidize U.S. 
textile mills, fallout shelter construction, 
stricter requirements on hiring and firing 
Government employees in sensitive national 
security jobs. 

Still other Kennedy programs on which 
there has been little or no action include: 
District of Columbia home rule, food stamp 
plan, extension of Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Act, immigration amendments, 
making permanent the temporary extended 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

What all this points up again is that there 
should be further consideration of the Sen- 
ate's Clark-Case resolution to set up a com- 
mission for the study of congressional re- 
organization. But even without this there 
are several separate, specific reform plans 
worthy of consideration. 

Passed by the House but awaiting Senate 
action are: 

A bill for stricter regulation of congres- 
sional travel abroad and expense account 
reporting. 

A ban on back-door spending to end the 
financing of Government agency programs 
by borrowing from the Treasury. 

Passed by the Senate but awaiting House 
action is a meritorious proposal to set up a 
Joint Congressional Committee on Federal 
Budget. It would eliminate duplicate hear- 
ings on money bills and save much time for 
everyone in Government. 

The record of the next session of Con- 
gress will determine in large measure what 
action can be taken on the plan to raise the 
salaries of Congressmen, judges and top 
officials, : 

This year’s precedent should apply: No 
good work, no raise. 


{From the Washington World, Jan. 20, 1964] 
MANY CONGRESSMEN ASKING FOR REFORMS 


Within both Houses of the legislative 
branch, three proposals have been made to 
establish study groups which would make 
recommendations to Congress for “reforms.” 
Procedure would be similar to that followed 
in 1945-46 when Congress established a joint 
House-Senate committee to study reorga- 
nization and which reported the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 (the La Follette- 
Monroney Act). 

A bipartisan group of 30 Senate liberals, 
headed by Senator JoserH S. CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania and including Major- 
ity Whip Huserrt H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota and Minority Whip THomas H. 
KucHEL, Republican, of California, has in- 
troduced a resolution (S. Con. Res. 1) to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on Organization 
of Congress, to comprise seven Senators (4 
Democrats, 3 Republicans) and seven Repre- 
sentatives (4 Democrats, 3 Republicans) who 
will make a “full and complete study of the 
organization and operation of the Con- 
gress,” and recommend any needed reforms. 
It would study among other things the “or- 
ganization of each House, their interrela- 
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tionship, Congress’ relationship with other 
branches of the Government, the employ- 
ment and remuneration of congressional em- 
ployees and Members, the structure of the 
various standing and special committees, 
rules and parliamentary procedures, prac- 
tices and/or precedents in both Houses and 
the consolidation and reorganization of 
committees and their jurisdictions. 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, a cosponsor of the Clark resolu- 
tion, also has introduced a bill (S. 177) to 
establish a Hoover-type commission on con- 
gressional reorganization, composed of three 
Senators, three Representatives, and six non- 
Congressmen appointed by the President. 
The commission would be bipartisan (seven 
Democrats, five Republicans) and would 
study organization, including scheduling 
measures for consideration and action; struc- 
ture, staffing and operations of committees; 
workload of Congress and committees; rules 
and floor procedures; conflicts of interest of 
Members; terms of office; communications, 
travel, and other allowances of Members; fi- 
nancing of election campaigns; appointments 
of postmasters and service acadamy candi- 
dates; legislative oversight; fiscal reform and 
lobbying. 

In addition to Senator Case's ambitious 
proposal, Representative Henry S. REUSS, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, Representative JoHN 
V. Linpsay, Republican, New York, and nine 
other House Members have introduced iden- 
tical bills (H.R. 1947 through 1957) to estab- 
lish a commission on congressional organi- 
zation, to consist of seven Senators (four 
Democrats, three Republicans) and seven 
Representatives and Presidential appointees. 


[From the Allied Industrial Worker, January 
1964 


Concress: IT Must REFORM—DECLINE OF 
CONGRESS STIRS CITIZEN DEMAND FOR RULES 
CHANGES 


Reform of Congress can no longer be put 
off. The time for action, not words, has 
long since passed. 

The performance of the Ist session of the 
88th Congress, which finally came to a close 
in late December after the longest session 
since the Korean war, has made it clear to 
all reasonable men that something must be 
done—and fast—to overhaul our legislative 
process to meet the demands of a nuclear 
world. 

The listless 1963 session which had piti- 
fully few achievements despite its record 
length may, however, ironically accomplish 
more by its lack of action than it could have 
achieved by attacking the problems it faced. 

By its shameful disregard of duty, the 
88th Congress has stirred up a vast outcry 
among American citizens demanding a re- 
form of our congressional system. Through- 
out the land, many average citizens have 
rallied behind Senator JOSEPH CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, and other liberal Con- 
gressmen in their demands for a change in 
the status quo. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio, and TV 
stations, the entire mass media and even 
including some conservative groups, have 
been stirred by what the Washington Post 
has described as the decline of Congress. 

One knowledgeable expert in the field of 
politics commented recently in all sincerity 
that he feared for the safety of American 
democracy. And he wasn't talking about 
the threat of communism or the Bobby Baker 
scandal, although they are real enough 
threats. 

He was talking, instead, about the respect- 
able ways in which our democratic processes 
have been and are being corrupted so as to 
prevent the will of the American people 
from being carried into effect. 

Just a year ago, Senator CLARK was pretty 
much a lonely voice when he indicted what 
he called the Senate Establishment. But 
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since then, many of his colleagues have 
joined in self-criticism. 

“Congress is becoming the laughing stock 
of the Nation,” commented Senator CLIFFORD 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey. 

“The whole Senate seems to be pervaded 
by a spirit of lethargy,” lamented Senator 
THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. 
“Every Senator is becoming a partner in this 
fiasco.” 


Even kindly Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Re- 
publican, of Vermont, who is rarely bitter, 
said: “This country is with us.” 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, of 
Iowa, in discussing a proposed pay increase 
for Congressmen, added: 

“They will be paying themselyes for help- 
ing to mismanage the affairs of this country.” 

The results of a Louis Harris poll released 
early in January confirmed what these Con- 

n feared. The poll indicated that 
the American voters are indeed in revolt 
against our sick, sick Congress. 

By nearly 2 to 1, the public registered a 
vote of no confidence in the job of the 88th 
Congress. The poll also revealed that a 
clear majority, some 64 Penh want the 
Kennedy program 

DEFECTS IN SYSTEM 


The 1963 record of the 88th Congress 
clearly illuminates the defects in the system. 
Although Congress did inaugurate three 
major new domestic programs—aid for con- 
struction of public and private colleges, a 
Federal program to attack mental illness, and 
medical school construction aid and medical 
student loans—it will be most remembered 
for what it didn’t do. 

The Congress failed to bring the civil 
rights bill to a vote in either House despite 
the greatest public support for this type of 
legislation in our history. Despite the fact 
that President Kennedy proposed it back 
in the summer of 1962, the tax reduction bill 
has completed only half its legislative jour- 
ney 18 months later and the tax reform 

proposals have been emasculated. 

Medicare and general school aid did not 
get out of committee. Unemployment com- 
pensation reform and minimum wage ex- 
pansion were not even considered. 

Congress wasted an enormous amount 
of time passing three simple debt-limit bills. 
The wrangle over foreign aid, which should 
by now be relatively settled policy, went on 
for weeks. Routine financial authorization 
bills were not passed until December, 6 
months after the new fiscal year began, 
hamstringing Government agencies in their 
day-to-day activities. 

All this happened in spite of the fact that 
we had an extremely popular President who 
had overwhelming majorities in each House. 
How could this be, many people asked 
themselves 

There are a number of reasons. We shall 
list the important ones and label them 
the “roadblocks to liberal legislation.” 

1. THE POWER OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

The Congress is run by committees. Con- 
gressional committees dominate legislation 
and congressional policy. They demand 
more time from a Member than any other 
aspect of Congress. Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, estimates 
that 90 percent of the legislative work of 
the Senate is done in committee. 

Committees are also a major source of per- 
sonal power and status. Committee chair- 
men are all powerful as we shall show you 
later. 

During the last attempt to reform Con- 
gress in 1946, the number of committees was 
sharply reduced—48 House committees being 
consolidated into 19 (now 20) and 33 Senate 
committees into 15 (now 16). 

These committees are delegated powers by 
their parent bodies and, in theory, can be 
relieved of these powers. In practice, how- 
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ever, they operate just as their chairmen de- 
cides he wants to. Thus, the Senate and 
House have actually abdicated responsibility 
over legislation to the committees and their 
chairmen. 

This is particularly true in the House 
where seldom is major legislation ever con- 
sidered on the floor. Anyone who is not on 
the particular committee which handles the 
bill is therefore given no chance to speak 
on the measure or offer an amendment. 

Because of seniority, southern conserva- 
tives from safe districts have been able to 
control most of the committees—including 
all of the important ones—for many years. 

Southern Senators now hold the chairman- 
ship of 10 of the 16 standing committees; 
southern Representatives are chairmen of 
12 of the 20 House standing committees. 

The chairmen wield enormous power. 
They call committee meetings, arrange the 
agenda, decide what proposals will be con- 
sidered by the committee, screen individuals 
to testify and appoint subcommittees. 

A committee chairman who does not sup- 
port his party’s program, such as the two 
most powerful men in the Congress, Repre- 
sentative Howarp SMITH, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, and Senator Harry Brrp, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, can arbitrarily delay or bury 
legislation he personally opposes. He can 
(SmrrH and Brno often do) even refuse to 
call committee meetings or hearings on a 
bill he opposes. 

2; POWER OF THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 

An excellent example of the misuse of 
power by a committee chairman can be found 
in the House Rules Committee. This unit 
is the traffic controller for House business. 
It has charge of bringing most major legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House for discussion 
and vote. 

Since some 10,000 bills are introduced into 
Congress each year, it is easy for the com- 
mittee and Chairman Smrra to “forget” 
about a bill they don't like such as the civil 
rights bill now buried there. 

The Rules Committee also sets the rules 
under which bills may be debated. It can 
even demand that a bill be changed before 
being permitted to reach the House floor. 
Moreover, if the Senate and House have 
passed different versions of a bill, the Rules 
Committee has often prevented it from going 
to a Senate-House conference committee. 

SmutxH, 79, who has headed the Rules Com- 
mittee for the past 9 years, supported Presi- 
dent Kennedy only 45 percent of the time 
during the entire 87th Congress. He sup- 
ported Republican President Eisenhower 53 
percent of the time in the 86th Congress. 

Byrrp, 75, has also headed the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee since 1955. He supported 
Mr. Kennedy only 28 percent of the time in 
the last Congress, but supported Republi- 
can Ike 53 percent of the time in the 86th 
Congress. 

In an effort to give the majority a strong- 
er hand in the actual operation of Congress, 
the House Rules Committee was expanded 
last year from 12 to 15 members. This en- 
abled the Democratic leadership to appoint 
two additional liberal members to the com- 
mittee. One Republican was also added. 

This move, however, does not affect the 
basic powers of the committee chairmen. 

As many liberals have been pointing out 
for years, we really have a three-party sys- 
tem in Congress, Republicans, Democrats, 
and the conservative coalition. 

3. POWER OF THE CONSERVATIVE COALITION 


The conservative coalition is a band of 
southern Democrats and Republicans which 
operates both in committees and on the floor 
of the Congress to block, weaken, and often 


defeat progressive legislation. 
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In contrast, while Republicans do not al- 
ways vote in a block, usually only a handful 
of GOP Congressmen desert the party on ma- 
jor issues. 

The backbone of the coalition is a group 
of southern Senators and Representatives 
who run without effective opposition so they 
are assured reelection year after year. These 
conservatives are not responsive to the needs 
of the working people and they are politically 
untouchable until a two-party system 
emerges in the South. 

The coalition forms on such issues as Fed- 
eral spending, State versus Federal powers, 
labor and wage legislation, aid to education, 
and other social benefits (such as medicare), 
civil rights issues, and foreign aid. 

In the 88th Congress, even though few 
major bills reached a vote, the coalition was 
credited with rejecting additional spending 
authority for the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, cutting the foreign aid au- 
thorization, reducing the funds for manpower 
development and training programs, and 
limiting the scope of the proposed National 
Service Corps. 

The coalition is able to display power way 
beyond its size in Congress because of the 
seniority system. The filling of vacancies 
on committees is determined by seniority, 
thus the committee member with the longest 
uninterrupted service on a committee be- 
comes the chairman. It is easy to see that 
this system is particularly advantageous to 
the southern Members who are returned 
year after year. 

4. BLIND DEVOTION TO SENIORITY 

This devotion to strict seniority gives com- 
mittee chairmen tremendous power, often at 
a doddering age when they are least able to 
handle it. 

Under civil service regulations, our Gov- 
ernment requires all employees to retire at 


Senators RICHARD B. RUSSELL, ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, OLIN D. JOHNSON, and JOHN L, 
McCLELLAN, all southern Democrats, have 
served as committee chairmen during the 
administrations of Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 

In the House, Representative CARL VINSON 
has been chairman of the Armed Forces 
Committee for 32 years, since the Hoover 
administration. (Have you ever noticed how 
many military installations are located in his 
home State of Georgia?) 

Representatives John L. McMillan, Brent 
Spence, who retired recently at the age of 
89, and Clarence Cannon, headed commit- 
tees under Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy. McMILLAN and CANNON con- 
tinue to serve under President Johnson. 

Defenders of the system contend that it 
honors experience. The system also tends, 
however, to elevate mediocrity because the 
only way to get ahead in Congress is by 
getting elected—again and again and again. 

Prof. James McGregor Burns points out 
that a man from a safe“ district can ex- 
pect steady promotion to the top councils 
of the congressional party, regardless of 
merit. No other major Western democracy 
rewards its politicians with so much power 
for so little relevant accomplishment.” 

Legislators who buck the establishment 
find, however, that the seniority tradition 
can be discarded. Senator CLARK recently 
charged that of 14 Senators with more than 
one 6-year term behind them who voted in 
favor of filibuster reform, only 1, Majority 
Leader Mn MANsFIELD, received his first 
choice on committee assignments. 

On the other hand, of the eight non- 
freshmen Senators who voted with the estab- 
lishment on this issue, six received their first 
choice on committee assignments. 
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5. SENATE FILIBUSTER 


Of all the weapons used by the minority 
to thwart the majority in Congress, the Sen- 
ate filibuster is probbaly the most flagrant 
and flamboyant. 

Under the rules of the Senate, debate can 
only be terminated under rule 22 by two- 
thirds of those present and voting. And with 
the conservative coalition to contend with, 
this is almost impossible. 

Efforts have been made to change rule 22 
to adopt cloture (cut off debate) by three- 
fifths vote or a majority vote, but to date 
have not been successful. 

Since there is no germaneness rule in the 
Senate, during the filibuster legislators may 
discuss anything they wish. Senators have 
been known to read pages from the Bible and 
discuss almost any subject during their end- 
less speeches. 

These filibusters do not always work, but 
even when they fail, many days, sometimes 
weeks, of valuable time is lost. 


6. OVERREPRESENTAION OF RURAL AREAS 


Today, 70 percent of our citizens live in 
cities or suburbs, The problems that affect 
these people who live in the ubran areas are 
not of primary concern to Congressmen who 
represent conservative rural areas. 

And since the majority of States have not 
reapportioned their congressional districts to 
reflect the changing population pattern, the 
rural areas are overrepresented in Congress. 

According to Congressional Quarterly, the 
respected Washington news service, there are 
203 “rural” seats in the House and 50 “subur- 
ban” seats. Another 79 seats lacked any pre- 
dominant characteristic and were listed as 
mixed. 

It is not hard to understand why Congress 
has generally not been responsive to the 
problems of urban areas where nearly three- 
quarters of our population lives. 


7. LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


There is little doubt that current congres- 
sional leadership is weak, at least in compari- 
son with its predecessors. 

On January 20, 1961, Lyndon Johnson 
stepped out as Democratic leader of the Sen- 
ate and became Vice President. Later that 
year on November 16 Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn died. 

Not only was each a strong, opinionated 
leader in his own right, but they were great 
friends and worked smoothly together as a 
team to push legislation through both 
Houses. 

Without Rayburn and Johnson around to 
knock heads together if necessary to get ac- 
tion in the past session, the Senate and 
House have many times stalemated over bills 
and intramural squabbling has reached a dis- 
tressing low. 

Mild-mannered Mrke Maxstr., majority 
leader of the Senate, has not or won't get 
tough as Johnson did on occasion to get 
things moving. 

On the other side of the Capitol, House 
Speaker McCormack has refused to exercise 
any leadership in his post. There is no doubt 
that the House Speaker has little constitu- 
tional power, but the post can be effective— 
as it was under Rayburn—if the man that 
fills it asserts himself. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 

First and foremost, as the dean of Wash- 
ington columnists, Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out—the rules of Congress must be 
changed to provide some way to bring the 
President's p. to the floors of Con- 
gress “by some specified date or within some 
specified time” after he has submitted them 
for consideration. 

The President heads one of the three 
major branches of our Government and is 
a vital cog in what Americans like to call 
“the balance of power.” The balance ceases 
to exist, however, if another branch can hog- 
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tie the Executive by refusing to consider 
his program. 

It is one'thing for Congress to vote a 
Presidential proposal down, it is another for 
it to refuse it a vote at all. 

Under the British system such a stale- 
mate is impossible. There the controlling 
party’s program is put to a vote. If it fails 
passage the party can often be forced out 
of power by a vote of no confidence. But 
action is taken on the party's program one 
way or another. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS 


The most frequently considered congres- 
sional reform—almost a perennial] issue in 
the Senate—is a change in rule 22 which 
requires concurrence by two-thirds of those 
present and voting to invoke cloture, that 
is, to limit debate. 

Other proposals are designed to place Sen- 
ate debate under ground rules similar to 
ones governing the House, which has a rule 
of germaneness and permits inserts of un- 
read speeches in large type in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Proposals to strip the House Rules Com- 
mittee of some of its power include a rule 
which would allow committee chairmen to 
call up on the floor bills approved by their 
committees which have been before the rules 
unit for 21 days, require the Rules Com- 
mittee to clear a House-approved bill for 
conference with the Senate within 7 days, 
deprive the committee of the power to re- 
quire changes in the language of the bill 
as a condition for granting it clearance, re- 
quire the committee to develop rules of 
procedure and print a calendar, assign only 
majority Members to the committee, and 
reduce the number of names needed on a 
petition to discharge a House committee 
from consideration of a bill. 

A majority of the Members, some 218 
names, is now required on a petition. This 
is about the only method Representatives 
now have to force a bill out of the Smith 
committee, but it is a very difficult, cum- 
bersome procedure. 

A 21-day rule was adopted in the 81st 
Congress and was in effect from 1949 to 1951, 
but it was then eliminated by a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 

Proposals to improve the operations of 
committees include the following: 

(1) Require all committees to adopt and 
publish rules; (2) provide a “bill of rights” 
for committees which would permit a major- 
ity of the members to convene meetings, 
consider matters in the committee’s juris- 
diction, and end debate—prerogatives fre- 
quently reserved by the chairmen; (3) joint 
hearings by parallel House and Senate com- 
mittees; (4) eliminate overlapping jurisdic- 
tions; (5) and print minority views on sub- 
stantive legislation, 

Proposals to modify the strict seniority sys- 
tem include allowing the party caucuses to 
elect committee members without following 
the seniority rule of thumb, permit a ma- 
jority of the committee to elect the chair- 
men by secret ballot, and provide an age 
limit of 70 for chairmen. 

Other reform proposals center on the need 
for better scheduling of the workload on 
Congressmen. The demands on a legislator's 
time and talents have increased manifold in 
the mid-20th century. 

New problems of a space age, new inter- 
national responsibilities, automation, peace- 
ful and belligerent uses of nuclear power, all 
face Congressmen already tackling increased 
constituent demands and election problems. 

Congress must now oversee 2,500,000 Fed- 
eral employees, 2,300 executive departments, 
agencies, bureaus, etc., and a Federal budget 
of around $100 billion, plus $56.3 billion in- 
vested in trust funds. 

To handle this vast job, Congress is or- 
ganized into 300 committees and subcom- 
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mittees, employs 23,055 workers, and has an 
operating budget of $155 million. 

Longer sessions in recent years have even 
denied Members normal family life, vacation 
time and opportunities to return home for 
politicking and other business. 

Proposals have been offered to improve 
the scheduling, set up definite holidays on 
which legislators could plan speaking en- 
gagements and a l- or 2-month summer 
recess. 

Senator MIKE Monroney, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, who as a House Member helped 
write the 1946 Reorganization Act with the 
late Senator Robert La Follette, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, believes that some 20 to 40 
rules changes are needed. 

Senator CLARK plumps for at least 140 
to 160, 

A group of House Democratic liberals have 
launched a long-range campaign aimed at 
reform. As a first step, they named a 15- 
member campaign committee headed by 
Representative RICHARD BOLLING, of Mis- 
souri, to raise money to elect more liberals 
next November. 

Their aim is to raise $50,000 and throw 
$1,000 into 50 districts where liberal Demo- 
crats seem to stand a chance to win over 
Republicans. 

If they succeed, they would move in the 
party caucus next January to try to purge 
or at least keep in line the committee chair- 
men. As a minimum program, the liberals 
talk of denying committee assingments and 
patronage to any party member who bolts the 
national ticket in 1964. 

If they succeed in electing all or most of 
the 50 liberals, they may even move to break 
the seniority system altogether and transfer 
to the caucus—acting with the speaker—the 
power to appoint committee members and 
chairmen without regard to seniority. 

Among their leaders are Representatives 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of California; JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, of Minnesota; JAMES ROOSEVELT, of Cal- 
ifornia; FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jer- 
sey; and BoLLING. The latter is a former top 
lieutenant of Speaker Rayburn. 

In any case, with the average citizen 
finally aroused by the lethargy displayed by 
the 88th Congress, congressional reform may 
very likely be a major issue in the 1964 
election campaign. 

The 1963 session, as the Washington Post 
pointed out, “has demonstrated that Con- 
gress is the real problem child of our Federal 
system” and it again must be made “an 
instrument of popular government instead 
of an obstruction to it.” J 

Senator Case probably described the prob- 
lem best last year after his vain attempt 
to modify the Senate rules when he said: 

“If this is not a shocking indictment of 
the Senate and its practices, procedures, and 
rules and acquiescence in being led by the 
nose by a small bunch of willful men, I do 
not know what could be. 

“And we sit still and do nothing about it. 
It is a shocking thing. If this does not 
awaken the conscience of the country to 
putting some pressure behind the move to 
change the rules, I shall almost be inclined 
to despair.” 


The W m Post: “The 1963 session 
has demonstrated that Congress is the real 
problem child of our Federal system. It has 
not kept pace with either the executive 
branch or the Supreme Court in its adjust- 
ment to the demands of modern govern- 
ment. 

“Its rules and procedures are outmoded 
and unequal to the legislative requirements 
of a great world power. Its meager achieve- 
ments in the last year stand as a warning 
to the country of serious trouble ahead un- 
less Congress can be made an instrument of 
3 government instead of an obstruc- 
tion to it.” 
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The Louisville Courier-Journal: The Na- 
tion looks to Congress for action, not merely 
in honor of a fallen leader, but in respect 
for the reputation of Congress itself and 
its historic place in the American system 
of government. Cynicism about a legisla- 
tive body that talks but does not act, that 
obstructs but does not lead, is a sign of ill 
health in our democracy.” 

The Milwaukee Journal: “In the United 
States a few elderly and perverse men can 
obstruct the strongest of Presidents. The 
greatest office on earth can be frustrated by 
a single individual elected by a few thousand 
persons. The Nation’s business can be 
brought to a dead halt, and sometimes is, 
by pure pique on the part of a senior 
Co: 


“The Nation can no longer tolerate the 
risks inherent in such an illogical situation.” 

Columnist Walter Lippmann: “We have 
here in its American form the critical dis- 
ease of democratic government, namely the 
paralysis of the executive by the elected as- 
sembly. Democratic government based on 
the popular election of representative as- 
semblies is a difficult form of government, 
and the great majority of mankind has never 
enjoyed it. * * * “The system did not work 
when slavery was at issue, and there are 
serious reasons for asking ourselves whether 
the system, as it exists today will be able to 
cope with the world as it is in the middle of 
the 20th century. * * * A government in 
which the chief executive cannot induce the 
legislature to consider his proposals is dan- 
gerously weak.” 

Congressional Quarterly: “A proposal to 
reform Congress is not a radical idea, nor is 
it a recent development. Congress has been 
undergoing change since it first convened in 
1879. In fact, many of the current sugges- 
tions have precedents in the past, or are in 
reaction to changes made in earlier Con- 


gresses. 

“The only reforms in the structural or- 
ganization made in the past three decades, 
however, were made in 1946 in the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney Act.” 


From the New York Times, Jan. 13, 1964] 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The struggle for power between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the American 
Government is even older than the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It began as soon 
as the original 13 Colonies chose a Continen- 
tal Congress. 

That Congress, true to later form, was con- 
vinced that it knew better than George 
Washington how to direct the strategy of 
the Revolutionary War. It even threatened 
on one occasion (the Conway cabal) to dis- 
place Washington as commander. Years 
later Congress attempted to take over an im- 
mense executive responsibility (in this case, 
a responsibility of Abraham Lincoln’s) when 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War 
was established in 1861. 

These are extreme instances, but they 
dramatize a contest which goes on almost 
uninterruptedly and of which we had our 
most recent example in the dispute over the 
President’s power to negotiate the purely ad- 
ministrative details of the sale of American 
wheat to Russia. 

The real measure of the present rivalry for 
leadership between Executive and legislature 
is to be found in the record of the first ses- 
sion of this same Congress which reconvened 
last Tuesday. To this Congress President 
Kennedy had recommended, among other 
things, a plan for tax reduction and reform, 
a new civil rights bill, a program of medical 
care under social security and various meas- 
ures dealing with area redevelopment, mass 
transportation, civil defense, youth employ- 
ment, SEC amendments and the establish- 
ment of a conservation fund. Thoygh Con- 
gress was in session for 356 days—the fifth 
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longest session in history—no time could be 
found to take action on any of these 
proposals. 

What is most disturbing in this record is 
not that the judgment of Congress failed 
on all these measures to agree with the judg- 
men of the Executive. There are and always 
will be instances in which the collective judg- 
ment of Congress is better than the collec- 
tive Judgment of the President and his ad- 
visers. The really disturbing fact is that 
even in a very long session not one of these 
measures was permitted to come to a con- 
clusive vote in the House and Senate. Con- 
gress, in short, s; ly ignored the necessity 
of Presidential leadership. 

If the American system of democratic gov- 
ernment is to cope successfully with the great 
new problems of the modern world, surely 
the minimum safety requirement is an as- 
surance that proposals made by an American 
President will at least be brought to a con- 
gressional vote—up or down—within a rea- 
sonable period after these proposals are sub- 
mitted. This could be accomplished, in the 
House, by a revival and improvement of the 
21-day rule.” It would need more heroic 
treatment in the Senate to curb King Fili- 
buster. But unless changes of this kind are 
made, unless the procedures of Congress are 
modernized, we seem certain to face in- 
creasingly grave dangers of drift and 
indecision. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1964] 
THE PUBLIC Is DISENCHANTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Since the invention of scientific polling, no 
Congress has ever received such low grades 
from voters as this 88th. 

Consider the shocking fact that while 80 
percent of the Nation feels that the President 
of the United States is doing a “good job,” 65 
percent of the Nation feels that the Congress 
of the United States is doing a “bad job.” 

The public’s low estimate of Congress has 
been getting continuously lower as the rec- 
ord of Congress has been getting continu- 
ously slower—and sterile. Last October the 
unfavorable opinion had reached 59 per- 
cent—high enough as a warning signal. But 
at the beginning of 1964 the graph line of 
congressional popularity shot down six more 
points. 

Even when you shake out all of the infla- 
tionary factors in the President’s remark- 
able popularity and in Congress’ massive un- 
popularity, it is still very significant that the 
President stands so high and the Congress 
stands so low. 

What's behind this tremendous disparity? 
These polls do not measure the public’s feel- 
ing about all the actions of the President 
and Congress. They measure the sum-total 
impression of how each is doing. The polls 
mean that the voters overwhelmingly believe 
the President is doing his job effectively and 
responsibly and that the Congress is doing 
its job ineffectively and irresponsibly. 

In a word, the nationwide verdict is: The 
President is doing his job. Congress is not 
doing its job. 

President Johnson got to the root of the 
matter in his state of the Union message 
when he said: 

“Here in Congress, you can demonstrate 
effective legislative leadership by discharg- 
ing the public business with clarity and dis- 
patch —voting each important proposal up or 
voting it down, but at least bringing it to a 
fair and final vote.” 

The reason the country strongly approves 
President Johnson is because it believes he 
is doing his job diligently. The reason the 
country strongly disapproves the record of 
Congress is not because it dislikes the little 
it has done but because it believes that Con- 
gress has dallied, delayed, or failed to deal— 
for or against—the major issues. 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, makes the issue clear. 
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“At the end of the last session, there had 
been no consideration whatsoever—not a 
hearing or a vote of any kind—on fully 25 
percent of all the proposals made by the ad- 
ministration. There was no active consid- 
eration of these proposals by a subcom- 
mittee, committee, or, much less, the full 
House or Senate. This is not to argue that 
all or any administration proposals should 
be enacted into law. It is to argue that 
there should be a vote up or down on these 
issues. One man, as chairman of a com- 
mittee or subcommittee, should not have the 
power to bottle up a hill entirely.” 

There is the core of the matter. The rule 
of the few in Congress has substantially re- 
placed the power of the majority. As a re- 
sult Congress was not allowed to vote on 14 
major administration bills—from tax cut to 
civil rights, from medicare to aid to public 
schools. 

Fortunately Congress has before it resolu- 
tions calling for a thorough study of its pro- 
cedures for transacting the public business. 
In the Senate the sponsors are Senators 
Case, Republican, and JOSEPH CLARK, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, and in the House, 
Representatives THOMAS CURTIS, Republican, 
of Missouri, and CHET HoLIFTELD, Democrat, 
of California. They have wide bipartisan 
support—except from the most powerful. 
Their purpose is to offer proposals to enable 
Congress to do its job diligently and effi- 
ciently and responsibly. 

The public by a vote of 2 to 1 says such 
reform is badly needed. It will be interest- 
ing to see what Congress says. 


[From Newsweek, Jan. 20, 1964] 
WALTER LIPPMANN: A CRITIQUE OF CONGRESS 

There is a greater business before us than 
the tax bill or even than a civil rights bill, 
and that is to think seriously about the 
problem of making the American system of 
government work in the kind of world we 
live in. During 1963 American political in- 
stitutions have gone through a serious or- 
deal. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
put them to the fundamental test, which is 
whether a government can survive a terrible 
blow and can continue and can carry on. 
The test was met with resounding success. 
Thanks above everything to Mr. Kennedy's 
choice of his running mate in 1960, the coun- 
try is carrying on smoothly. But the grim 
truth is that we are now left quite unpre- 
pared were another calamity to befall us. 
After Mr. Johnson there remains no satis- 
factory or qualified line of succession. For 
the next 12 months, at home and abroad, the 
highest interests of the Nation depend upon 
a prayer’s being answered—that the Presi- 
dent will be invulnerable to the ills that 
mortal men are heir to. 

This dangerous situation would not exist 
were it not that the Congress of the United 
States has neglected to do its duty. Under 
the Constitution it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to provide against a vacancy in the 
Presidential office, whether the vacancy oc- 
curs because the President dies or because he 
is disabled. How a vacancy shall be filled 
ought not to be left to chance, and to private 
arrangements by the doctor, the family, and 
officials, as it was when Garfield and Wilson 
and Eisenhower were ill. The duty of deal- 
ing with a vacancy is confided to Congress by 
article II of the Constitution. 

In the case of the death of a President 
and of the Vice President, the Congress has, 
to be sure, provided a line of succession 
through the Speaker of the House. But this 
has placed in the line a politician who has 
never considered himself, and has never been 
considered by anyone else, a possible Presi- 
dent of the United States. Yet unsatisfac- 
tory as this is, en ee 
dent is even worse. There is no 
made by the Congress as to who is to decide 
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when a President is disabled permanently, 
as was Garfield, or partially, as were Wilson 
and Eisenhower. This failure of Congress is 
a dereliction of duty which could cost the 
country dearly. 

The last year of the Kennedy administra- 
tion was clouded by the deadlock between 
the Congress and the Presidency. Before 
President Kennedy’s death, Congress had 
developed a habit of smothering and stran- 
gling measures it did not like before they 
could come to a vote. I have seen this de- 
fended on the ground that so many of the 
Kennedy measures were in advance of their 
time. I have also heard it praised on the 
ground that the Kennedy measures were un- 
desirable and should not have been passed. 
It has also been said that since there has 
been so little public outcry, the Congress 
was in its fashion expressing the will of 
the people. 

But to my mind the process of smothering 
measures in committees is a subversion of 
the principles of representative government. 
It is a subversion in that it prevents public 
debate. Yet debate is the great educator of 
democratic peoples. It is subversion in that 
it prevents a decision by a vote, which is the 
sovereign principle of democracy. 

I do not say any of this as a believer in 
the rule of simple majorities. On the con- 
trary, I have long been a firm believer in the 
various provisions of the Constitution which, 
for example in the case of treaties or amend- 
ments to the Constitution, require the ap- 
proval of substantially more than 51 percent 
of those voting. Moreover, on the whole, I 
have defended the right to filibuster in the 
Senate, a right subject to a vote of cloture 
and not to be exercised in time of undisputed 
national emergency. It has seemed to me 
that on the whole the basic liberties of our 
people are safer if they cannot be swept away 
by small majorities in a storm raised by 
rabble-rousers. In matters deeply affecting 
its institutions and customs, a great hetero- 
geneous continental democracy like ours 
must move as far as possible by consensus 
rather than by paper-thin majorities. 

But what was done in the 88th Congress 
and its more recent predecessors is something 
quite different from, something quite alien 
to, the spirit and principle of consensus. The 
filibuster, that is to say the right of pro- 
tracted debate, differs radically from the pro- 
cedure of the Rules Committee of the House 
and of some of the standing committees of 
the Senate. In a filibuster there is a debate, 
and the measure has been brought to the 
floor and can be put to a vote by a sufficient 
majority. The current system, which is far 
more objectionable than the filibuster, is 
operated by a coalition of senior Republicans 
and senior southern Democrats. It nullifies 
the basic principles of representative democ- 
racy—the right to debate and the right to 
vote. 

` This does not mean that all the proposals 
made by a President can be regarded as 
equally important and should be dealt with 
immediately by the Congress. There are 
measures, for example medical care for the 
aged, which can wait for a searching exami- 
nation in the committees before they are put 
to a vote. But there are other measures, in 
this Congress the tax bill and civil rights, 
which should get speedy consideration by the 
Congress, since the President is the best judge 
of whether or not the general prosperity or 
the general tranquillity of the Nation is ur- 
gently involved. 

It is no easy matter to make a system of 
coordinate branches work, and it requires a 
strong will in Congress and in the adminis- 
tration alike to make the system work. 
While there is no doubt that Congress con- 
trols the appropriation of money and, there- 
fore, has the ultimate power to bring the 
Government to a standstill, it is also true 
that where the national interest is concerned, 
the Executive is, on the whole, likely to be 
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better informed and better equipped to 
judge. Members of Congress are best in- 
formed about their districts and their re- 
gions. But the President, who receives in- 
formation from every corner of the country 
and from every country on the globe, should 
be in a better position than the chairman of 
a committee to judge the national interest 
abroad and the national economy at home. 

To make our system work, it is essential 
that the initiative of the President be re- 
spected by Congress, and when he says a 
measure is of great national importance, his 
proposals should be accorded enough priority 
to bring them to a vote apd a decision within 
a reasonable time, say 3 months. Three 
months is plenty of time to hear all the argu- 
ments of all the experts and all the interested 
people pro and con and to bring the issues 
before the Congress for a decision. 

The true function of the Congress is to 
grant money, to maintain the framework of 
laws under which we live, to authorize ad- 
ministrative actions under the Constitution, 
to investigate the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and to hold the Executive accountable. 
It is not the function of the Congress to ad- 
minister the Government, to go behind the 
President and the heads of departments and 
agencies, and to set out, as Joseph McCarthy 
did, to hire and fire, to manage and meddle 
with the individuals who work for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet there is a theory being bandied about 
that since Congress appropriates the money 
to run the Government, it has the right to 
run the Government. These theorists, who 
happen to admire the 88th Congress because 
it is dominated by a conservative coalition, 
overlook the truth that in order to operate 
a coordinate system like ours there must 
be a very large supply of commonsense. 
Congress does indeed appropriate money to 
pay the salaries of our Ambassadors, But 
Congress cannot write the instructions to 
an Ambassador as to what he is to say to 
the foreign minister of the country to which 
he is accredited. 

If Congress tried to write the instructions 
of the Ambassadors or to censor the speeches 
of the Secretary of State, the result would 
be chaos. Yet a fallacy is in the air around 
Congress, the simple-minded fallacy that 
because Congress appropriates the money it 
can and should run the Government. Thus 
in the course of devising the authorizations 
and the appropriations for foreign aid, var- 
ious Members of Congress, sometimes suc- 
cessfully and sometimes not, have been try- 
ing to legislate foreign policy. They have 
tried to lay down a policy for dealing with 
the whole Communist world and a policy 
for dealing with the uncommitted world. 
By various legislative injunctions and pro- 
hibitions they have attempted to take away 
from the President, who under the Consti- 
tution has the duty of conducting foreign 
relations, the right to determine and, if it 
seems expedient, to discriminate among all 
the growing variations, as for example be- 
tween Yugoslavia and China, of the Commu- 
nist world. 

The critique which can now be made of 
Congress is, I submit, first that it has been 
derelict in its duty to provide satisfactorily 
for a vacancy in the Presidency, and that 
this has put the stability and the continuity 
of government in jeopardy. 

It is, second, that Congress is using a 
procedure of smothering and strangling, 
rather than of debating and voting, which 
violates the basic principles of representa- 
tive government. 

It is, third, that Congress is trespassing 
upon the constitutional prerogatives of the 
President in attempting to determine foreign 
policy by legislative injunctions and pro- 
hibitions. 

These criticisms deal with matters that are 
more fundamental than any piece of legisla- 
tion or than the whole program of legislation. 
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These criticisms are concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether we understand the inward- 
ness of our own unique system of govern- 
ment well enough to make it work. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Jan. 8, 
1964] 
EXCERPT FROM STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 
BY THE PRESIDENT 

The PRESIDENT. * * * Here in the Con- 
gress, you can demonstrate effective legisla- 
tive leadership by discharging the public 
business with clarity and dispatch—voting 
each important proposal up or voting it 
down but at least bringing it to a fair and a 
final vote. 


Mr. CASE. The comments which I 
have placed in the Recorp very clearly 
indicate that the record last year was 
a poor one. This year Congress faces 
a shorter session and a heavier work- 
load. I think the Senate should take 
speedy action to pass upon and adopt 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, which 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration also approved on the same 
day as it approved Senate Resolution 
89, which the Senate is now consider- 
ing, last September 19. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 has 
been cleared by the Senate Democratic 
policy committee. At least it was 
cleared once, I know. It was on the 
Senate floor for a few hours several 
weeks ago, and then was put aside for 
other matters. 

I wonder if the Senate majority lead- 
er, who is on the floor, could give the 
Senate some idea as to what his plans 
are, if any, for bringing up Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the moment, I cannot give any definite 
assurance to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, but I want him 
to know that the leadership on both 
sides has not forgotten Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 1, in which the Senator 
has shown such extreme interest, and on 
which he has spoken so vehemently and 
so well. 

It is hoped, depending on develop- 
ments, that the Senate will be able to 
take up sometime this year the three pro- 
posals reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. We have 
not lost sight of the fact that it was 
brought up, and we hope to bring it up 
again before too many moons have 
passed. 

Mr. CASE, I thank the Senator for 
his generous remarks and his interest. 
I know of his own interest in improving 
the procedures. It could not be other- 
wise, it seems to me. 

I wonder if the majority leader thinks 
there will be any time to do it between 
now and the time when the Senate re- 
ceives the first controversial measures, 
of which perhaps the tax bill is one, and 
of which the civil rights bill certainly 
is one. Does the majority leader think 
we could dispose of this matter, which 
is relatively noncontroversial, before that 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot give the 
Senator such assurance. We are watch- 
ing very carefully the tax bill, hoping 
it will come from the committee soon, 
and thereafter be brought to the floor as 
soon as possible. The leadership has 
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made commitments with respect to sev- 
eral bills, depending on conclusion of the 
markup in the Finance Committee. So 
while I cannot give the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey assurance that 
the concurrent resolution will be taken 
up soon, I can give him assurance that it 
is the intention of the leadership, at the 
appropriate time, time permitting, to 
bring it up. When we tried to bring it 
up before, we could not get it off the 
calendar and have it made the pending 
business because certain objections, of 
which the Senator is aware, were made 
at that time. 

Mr. CASE. I am aware of that fact. 
The majority leader has stated the facts 
quite accurately; but the majority leader 
hopes to bring it up before the end of 
the session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REPLY TO 
PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV’S LETTER 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there are numerous ways to reply to a 
diplomatic note. One is to acknowledge 
receipt and do nothing more. Another 
is to refute the points made in the note— 
usually not too difficult with a Soviet 
diplomatic message. Another is to state 
one’s own position without addressing 
directly the points made by the senders. 
One can also reject the note, refuse it, or 
find it unacceptable. 

President Johnson did none of these 
with Premier Khrushchev's letter. He 
carefully studied the long letter, which 
was sent to every other government in 
the world, and found those sections 
which could be built on and followed up. 
His reply was along positive lines. He 
told the Soviets we are interested in 
peace. He told them in sober words in 
the hope that they would heed, not in 
blatant tones designed to make head- 
lines. He stated our aims and purposes 
and said it in language designed so that 
the Soviets would comprehend and react. 

The President called on Soviet leader- 
ship to renounce the goal of Communist 
expansion through subversion and the 
threat of war. We have done this before. 
But this time the President has, in effect, 
reminded the Soviets that it is in their 
interests as well as in the interest of the 
West to do so. Mr. Khrushchev said he 
was opposed to some wars, but did not 
say that he was against all wars. The 
President’s guidelines spell out how all 
wars may be avoided. 

The President’s reply is a constructive 
proposal which should demonstrate that 
the United States is serious in seeking 
peaceful and just solutions to interna- 
tional problems. These proposals pro- 
tect the vital interests of the United 
States and the free world. At the same 
time, the peaceful development of peo- 
ple of all countries would be made more 
secure. 

If some progress is made toward the 
avoidance of conflict, the United States 
would welcome it. If the Soviet Union 
fails to respond, at least the Soviet in- 
tentions will be clear to all. President 
Johnson has made clear the issues 
involved. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF EDWARD R. 
MURROW AS DIRECTOR OF USIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
noted in the press reports, with regret, 
that Mr. Edward R. Murrow has found it 
necessary to resign as head of the USIA. 
Like other Senators, and most Ameri- 
cans, I have known Mr. Murrow for a 
number of years, especially since he per- 
formed such an outstanding service in 
reporting World War II. I know of no 
man with greater integrity, ability, and 
experience in the field in which he has 
been serving than Mr. Murrow. It is 
with regret that I learned of his resigna- 
tion. Particularly am I shocked and sad- 
dened by the fact that he has had to re- 
oe because of ill health. I wish him 
well. 

I hope he will enjoy a complete recov- 
ery and be able to return, if not to Gov- 
ernment service, at least to the great role 
that he played in helping to educate and 
inform the people of this country. 

As a part of my remarks I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a very statute column written by 
James Reston and published in this 
morning’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“AND Here’s A HAND, My Trusty FRIEN’ ” 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, January 21—The official 
word at the White House was that Ed Mur- 
row had quit his job as Director of the 
United States Information Agency, but this 
obviously couldn't be true, for Ed Murrow 
never quit anything in his life, 

He has been thrown out of places, Ed has, 
and has thrown a lot of people out of places; 
but if they mean by quitting that he gave 
up, then it's clearly not true. 

Ed Murrow was this country's most dis- 
tinguished and influential reporter of that 
critical period before the second German 
war. He was the best of a remarkable and 
unlucky crew. 

Among them were Ernie Pyle, Vincent 
Sheehan, Bill Shirer, Eric Sevareid, Wallie 
Deuel, Wallace Carroll, Elmer Davis, Edgar 
and Paul Scott Mowrer, Herbert Elliston, 
Joe Driscoll, Dorothy Thompson, Walter Du- 
ranty—and a lot more. 

They told America what it didn’t quite 
believe and certainly didn’t want to hear: 
that a savage civil war was developing within 
the Western World and that it would reach 
a tolerable end only when the United States 
threw its power into the battle. 


THE CASUALTIES 


In the long story of American journalism 
there was never a brighter chapter or a more 
talented and sensitive group of reporters, 
but it was not exactly an easy life, and the 
casualty list was heavy. 

Some of them, like Pyle, were killed in 
battle; others, like Sheehan, Shirer, and 
Edgar Mowrer, decided to escape from the 
tyranny of the daily deadlines; others like 
Sevareid and Carroll, carry on, but most of 
the rest, like Murrow, had trouble with their 
health. 

Murrow, on the whole, was lucky. He op- 
erated during the war from London on the 
assumption that a man could exist happily 
for years on a diet of black coffee and ciga- 
rettes. He thought sleep was for children, 
and had an almost suicidal yen for making 
trips in bombers over Wilhelmshaven or the 
Ruhr. 

On the odds, he should have lost his life, 
but as it was, all he lost was a lung, and that 
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should not be too much of a handicap, for 
Ed Murrow can say more on one lung than 
most other mortals can on two. 

Murrow improved the U.S. Information 
Agency down here, not as much as he hoped 
to or would have if he hadn’t been benched 
by cancer, but the main thing he did was 
to take the USIA out of the doghouse and 
into the White House. 

When President Kennedy asked him to 
leave C.B.S. and take this job, Murrow made 
one condition. He said that a good infor- 
mation service could not make up for bad 
policy, and that he had to be in on the policy 
decisions he was expected to explain to the 
world. President Kennedy agreed, except 
in the first Cuban disaster, which caused a 
row, but thereafter kept the promise. 

Murrow had his disappointments too, He 
thought he would attract to the agency more 
good men than he actually did. He had an 
excellent aid, Don Wilson of Life magazine, 
and he greatly improved the film and maga- 
zine output of the Government, particularly 
the former, but he would be the last to say 
that he had achieved the ideal before he had 
to resign and take a rest. 

Maybe he'll really take a rest this time, 
but don’t bet on it, He used to broadcast 
from a dungeon in the B.B.C. every night 
during the blitz on London and wind it up 
with a beer and a pack of cigarettes and a 
long nostalgic tale about how he was eventu- 
ally going back to the west coast and run 
a small college and work on his slice. 

This gradually developed into a family 
joke, After the war, he was a national fig- 
ure, sort of a cross between John Barrymore 
and Richard Harding Davis. He was recog- 
nized everywhere he went. His voice was 
better known than Roosevelt's, and every 
time he went off with his wife, Janet, and his 
boy, Casey, he detoured off somewhere to 
plan or produce another television show. 

THE LOST GENERATION 

If he really took time off to tell the story of 
this remarkable period, he would serve his 
country well, for one of the odd things about 
the men and women who reported the events 
just before and during and after the Second 
World War is that so few of them slowed 
down long enough to sum up their experi- 
ences, 

There is, therefore, a gap between the re- 
markable generation of Arthur Krock, Walter 
Lippmann, and David Lawrence and the 
journalists now in their forties; and Mur- 
row, when he comes back, could do a lot to 
fill it in. 

Meanwhile, all golfers west of the Rockies 
are hereby put on notice. If you see a hand- 
some southpaw who swings like a rocking 
chair, and hits a No. 3 wood from the tee 
with a little educated slice, don’t be deceived, 
for Ed Murrow is the shrewdest first-tee ne- 
gotiator in the country and the best left- 
handed putter in Christendom. 

Everywhere else in the world he’s a gentle- 
man, but on a golf course, and particularly 
within 8 feet of the cup, he’s a scoundrel. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent, following 
my remarks about the appointment of 
Mr. Rowan, to have published in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Mr. Mur- 
row Resigns,” published in this morning’s 
New York Times. The editorial calls at- 
tention to the appointment of Carl T. 
Rowan as the successor to Mr. Murrow. 

I greatly regret the necessity for Mr. 
Murrow’s retirement. I have known Mr. 
Rowan for some time. He has appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in connection with his nomination 
as Ambassador to Finland. I consider 
him an outstanding man. From his ex- 
perience as our Ambassador and also as 
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an outstanding journalist, he would ap- 
pear to me to be extremely well qualified 
for this appointment. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Murrow RESIGNS 


Edward R. Murrow’s resignation as Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency provides 
a vivid example of the heavy cost to the 
Nation of the rising incidence of lung cancer. 
Having assumed his post at great personal 
sacrifice, Mr. Murrow threw all of his very 
considerable talents and energy into the 
task of telling this country’s story to the 
world as effectively as possible. As he re- 
tires to private life, he has the Nation’s 
thanks, and also its warmest best wishes for 
a complete recovery from his illness. 

Carl T. Rowan, who will now assume this 
post, was trained originally as a mathe- 
matician, but has distinguished himself this 
past decade as a journalist, State Department 
Official, and, most recently, as Ambassador 
to Finland. In his person, of course, he also 
provides concrete evidence that in the 
middie of the 20th century the United 
States does have opportunities for talented 
Negroes to rise to positions of national 
importance. 

Mr. Rowan takes over command of USIA 
at a time of major shift in the focus of that 
agency's activities. The propaganda battle 
which has occupied so much of USIA's ener- 
gies is changing in character as the charac- 
ter of Soviet-American relations alters, Mos- 
cow's decision last year to halt jamming of 
the Voice of America is illustrative of a new 
situation. Now the need to get the U.S. 
point of view over to the masses of 
turbulent Africa and Latin America is far 
more pressing and much better understood 
than it was in earlier years. But the lack 
of funds which has plagued USIA and which 
Mr. Murrow sought unsuccessfully to rectify, 
continues. 

From his personal experience, Mr. Rowan 
undoubtedly knows that the best propa- 
ganda is deeds, not words. A United States 
which exhibits economic vitality, takes con- 
crete steps to further the cause of peace, 
and makes genuine progress toward equal 
treatment for all its citizens is one which 
gives USIA effective and irrefutable material 
with which to combat anti-American feeling 
abroad. 

The image of America is what all of us 
make it daily. In that sense the Nation as 
a whole will determine how successful Mr. 
Rowan can be in his new assignment. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 89) provid- 
ing for germaneness of debate under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not say this in any sense of impertinence. 
But rather in a sense of pertinence that 
is germaneness. I wish to emphasize 
that what has transpired here today 
Since 12:30 has occurred under our 
established custom and all within the 
rules of the Senate. 

If ever there has been impressive and 
graphic proof of the need for the adop- 
tion of what is proposed in the resolution 
on germaneness we have had it this after- 
noon. i 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon. 
It finished the transaction of morning 
business around 12:30 o'clock or a quar- 
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ter to 1. With the exception of 3 or 4 
minutes of debate by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], about 10 min- 
utes ago, hardly anything has been said 
about the pending business. It is now 
a quarter to 4 in the afternoon. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, having 
just introduced a matter which is ut- 
terly irrelevant to the pending business, 
I concur in what the Senator from 
Rhode Island has said. My only defense 
is that what I have done conforms with 
prevailing custom in the Senate. 

The Senate has been engaged in a de- 
bate as to whether the Senate should 
debate what is before it for debate when 
it is up for debate. If ever there has 
been an indication of how this institu- 
tion seems to be slowly sinking into a 
quagmire, in which it thrashes about like 
a dinosaur about to become extinct, this 
is it. If ever a case is to be made in favor 
of the proposed change now pending, it 
is the case we make from day to day in 
this Chamber. 

I commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island for submitting his resolution. I 
am hopeful that it will be adopted by a 
large majority. 

Mr. PASTORE. In order to apprise 
the distinguished Senator who offered 
the amendment which is now pending, 
I am compelled again to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island what the prospects are 
with respect to the remainder of the day. 
Will any business be transacted, or may 
Senators go home? 

Mr. PASTORE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am very happy that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan has 
asked that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has asked 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. The Chair is advised by the 
Parliamentarian that the request is not 
debatable. The question before the Sen- 
ate will have to be disposed of one way or 
another without debate. The question 
propounded by the Senator from Michi- 


gan is not in order at this time. 
Mr. MCNAMARA. Is the Chair forc- 
ing me to object? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Chair is following the rule, as stated to 
him by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order during a quorum call. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should be very 
happy to object, if that is what I must 
do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has requested 
that the quorum call be suspended and 
the order for it rescinded. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have a right to 
object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule, that question is not debatable. 
The Senator from Michigan is within 
his rights in objecting. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Reserving the right 
to object, I am sure that an adjustment 
can be arrived at. If not, I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No de- 
bate is in order during a quorum call. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall be happy to 
have my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan defer his question until later. 
I shall be very happy to answer it with- 
in 2 minutes after my unanimous consent 
request is granted. I will be very happy 
to accommodate my personable and dear 
friend from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now I shall be very 
happy to answer the question. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The question has 
already been asked. I shall be happy to 
have the Senator answer it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, the Senate 
now has before it an amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], on 
behalf of himself and his colleague [Mr. 
Scott]. When he has fully discussed 
it—and I understand he will require only 
about a half hour to do so—I shall move 
to lay it on the table. The motion to 
lay on the table will, of course, be de- 
termined without debate. At the time 
the motion to lay on the table is made, 
I shall ask for the yeas and nays. I 
made that promise to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I assured him that I 
would urge that there would be a yea- 
and-nay vote on the motion to lay on 
the table. I do not believe I would 
be within my parliamentary rights at 
this time to ask for the yeas and nays 
on a motion that has not yet been made. 
That is why I refrain from doing so now. 
I assure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that when the debate on his amendment 
has terminated, I shall move to lay his 
amendment on the table, and I further 
assure him that there will be a request 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have asked the Senator 
to yield to permit me to make a sug- 
gestion. It will not take me anything 
like a half hour to present the argument 
in support of the amendment. It will 
not take more than 10 minutes. I should 
like to make the argument before as 
many Senators as can be brought to the 
Chamber. I suggest that if there be an- 
other quorum call now, and perhaps 15 
or 20 Senators come to the Chamber, or 
enough to have the yeas and nays or- 
dered, the debate could be terminated 
and the vote taken before 4:30 p.m. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am perfectly agree- 
able to the suggestion. We should, of 
course, remember the old adage: “You 
can lead a horse to water, but you cannot 
make him drink.” We can bring Sena- 
tors to the Chamber, but we eannot make 
them remain, 
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Mr. CLARK. Neither can they be com- 
pelled to speak germanely—which is one 
reason why it is almost 4 o’clock and 
hardly any debate has taken place on 
the pending proposal today. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the rule I propose 
shall be adopted, I think they can be re- 
quired to speak germanely. That is why 
I have submitted the resolution. I hope 
the rule will be adopted, to give the pro- 
posal for germaneness a genuine trial. 
I have been told time and again that 
such a rule would not work; that it 
could readily be violated. There is not 
a law that we can write that cannot be 
violated. Much depends on the pro- 
priety, the courtesy, consideration, and 
the wishes of this body. All we seek to 
do is to keep our discussions germane to 
the pending business. 

It is now 7 minutes to 4, but we have 
talked about the pending business only 
3 scant minutes since 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have been sitting in 
this chair all that time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. And this chair is not 
too comfortable, I may say to the ma- 
jority leader. I would prefer to be on 
my feet, debating, discussing, and dis- 
patching the business before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the pending reso- 
lution whether it would be agreeable to 
him if I suggested the absence of a 
quorum and if the quorum call were al- 
lowed to continue 4 or 5 minutes, in the 
hope that a few more Senators might 
come to the Chamber. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—do I correctly understand that 
it is the desire of the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania to speak when the quorum 
has been developed? 

Mr. CLARK. Briefly. 

. Mr. KUCHEL. Briefly on the amend- 
ment; and then proceed to a vote? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I renew 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is agreed to. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment, which is in the nature 
of a substitute for the proposed change 
in the rules, which is the pending busi- 
ness, and which was initially proposed 
by the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
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(Mr. Pastore], the Senator in charge of 
the resolution, reads as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved,”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That rule XIX be amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

8. During the consideration of any 
measure, motion or other matter, any Sena- 
tor may move that all further debate under 
the order for pending business shall be ger- 
mane to the subject matter before the Sen- 
ate. If such motion, which shall be non- 
debatable, is approved by the Senate, all 
further debate under the said order shall be 
germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate, and all questions of germaneness un- 
der this rule, when raised, including appeals, 
shall be decided by the Senate without de- 
bate.’” 


The proposed substitute would take 
the place of the pending resolution to 
create a limited rule of germaneness. 
This temporary rule of germaneness 
would require Senators in debate to stick 
to the point for 3 hours after the end of 
the morning hour each day. 

I should like to make it clear that if 
my amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute and a further and different 
amendment which I shall propose to the 
pending resolution are defeated, I shall 
vote for the Pastore resolution, because 
it would bring about a perceptible im- 
provement in our present procedure. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
only legislative body in the civilized 
world which does not have some sort of 
rule of germaneness. The erosive and 
evil effects of our failure to have such a 
rule have been in evidence for many a 
long year, and were particularly appar- 
ent to all Members of the Senate during 
the ist session of the 88th Congress, 
when, day after day after day, hour 
after hour after hour, we were unable 
to come to the business before the Sen- 
ate because Senators would come to the 
Chamber and interject irrelevant com- 
ments, sometimes engage in colloquy 
lasting hours at a time, and frequently 
read long speeches, thus making it im- 
possible for the Senate to proceed with 
its business. So any rule of germaneness 
is better than the chaos under which we 
presently operate. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the more 
flexible rule of germaneness which my 
colleague [Mr. Scott] and I have pro- 
vided in our substitute amendment would 
work better and would be more satisfac- 
tory to a majority of the Members of 
the Senate than would the rule spon- 
sored by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] and perhaps some 30 other 
Senators. The difficulty with the Pastore 
resolution is that it is completely inflex- 
ible; it calls for 3 hours of germane de- 
bate, to start at the end of the morning 
hour and to terminate 3 hours later, 
whether we need it or not, even at times 
when we might not need it and many 
times we would not need it. Moreover, 
the Pastore resolution would terminate 
germaneness of debate 3 hours after 
its inception, regardless of whether the 
pending business had then been disposed 
of. 

Let us consider the situation which 
would exist toward the end of a crowded 
session, when there would be on the 
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calendar many measures in which Sena- 
tors would be very much interested. If 
we then had a rule which required ger- 
mane debate for 3 hours, that period 
might end, let us say, at 4 or 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon; but the Senate might 
remain in session until 7 or 8 or 9 p.m., 
in hopes of disposing of substantial, ad- 
ditional business, so Senators could go 
home, following adjournment. Yet there 
would then be no way to invoke another 
rule of germaneness, unless the Senate 
met the next day and then had another 
morning hour and then had 3 more hours 
of debate. 

Our proposal would permit the Senator 
in charge of the bill, the majority leader, 
or any other Member of the Senate to 
move that the rule of germaneness be- 
come effective. That motion would be 
voted on without debate, although if 
necessary there could be a yea-and-nay 
vote. Then the germaneness rule would 
stay in effect until that particular mat- 
ter had been disposed of—it might be 20 
minutes, it might be 3 hours, it might 
conceivably be several days. At any rate, 
having begun its consideration of that 
measure, the Senate would continue to 
consider it and the debate would be ger- 
mane until such time as that particular 
measure was disposed of. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand com- 
pletely the proposal of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. But to point up one of 
the difficulties in his proposed measure, 
we had such an experience this after- 
noon. The Senator from Vermont took 
the floor and made an excellent speech 
on agriculture. It took about 20 min- 
utes. Agriculture is a primary industry 
in this country, essential to our very life. 
It provides the food and fiber and milk 
necessary for the well being of our 
people. 

Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, suppose we had the 
tax bill under consideration. That 
might consume 2 or 3 weeks, If the ma- 
jority of this body voted to have the de- 
bate remain germane—that is, to the tax 
bill—_the Senator from Vermont would 
be frustrated and the impact of his ex- 
cellent speech would be deferred, if not 
destroyed. 

Before the Senator from Vermont 
could deliver his important speech on 
agriculture, he would have to get the 
majority of the Senate to vote to sus- 
pend the rule. If he could not get the 
majority of the Senate to vote to sus- 
pend the rule, he would have to wait for 
3 weeks or 3 months, depending upon the 
duration of the debate on the tax bill. 
By that time, perhaps half of the coun- 
try would have starved. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that, in my opinion, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is not cor- 
rect in the statement he just made. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why not? 

Mr. CLARK. Under the Senator’s 
rule, the rule of germaneness would have 
come into effect at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon; and, in that case, when the Sena- 
tor from Vermont rose to make his im- 
portant speech on agriculture, the rule 
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of germaneness would have been in ef- 
fect, and he could not then have made 
his speech on agriculture. 

Mr. PASTORE. He could have made 
it at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. CLARK. But in that event, he 
could not have made it when he did; 
neither could the Senator from Idaho or 
the Senator from Michigan or the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas or several other Sen- 
ators have made their speeches when 
they did. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK. So in this respect, there 
would be no difference between the pro- 
cedure under the rule I propose and that 
under the rule the Senator from Rhode 
Island proposes until at least 5 p.m. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but there is this 
difference: At the end of the 3 hours, 
any Senator would be entitled to speak 
to his heart's content, because my rule 
would apply only once each calendar day. 
The rule I propose does not pretend to 
change the custom and the rules of the 
Senate. The Senator from Arkansas, 
who made his speech on foreign rela- 
tions, could still make his speech; the 
Senator from Vermont could still make 
his speech—on the same day. 

I am only saying that under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
if the Senate voted to require germane- 
ness during the debate on a pending bill, 
the rule would remain in effect as long as 
that measure was before the Senate. 
During debate on civil rights, or, let us 
say, the tax bill, the debate might last 
for 2 or 3 weeks. In that event, under 
the proposal of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, neither of those Senators could 
have made his speech until 3 weeks had 
passed. That is my point. 

Mr. CLARK. All I am saying, Mr. 
President—and I say this with great def- 
erence to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who knows how much I love and 
respect him—is that, in my humble 
opinion, he is in error; and I think he is 
in error for the reason that although the 
rule of germaneness would apply during 
the pendency of the unfinished business— 
and I hope the Senator is listening to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, I am. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not think he was. 
I thought he had begun to listen to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was listening to both 
Senators—with one ear, to the Senator 
from Illinois; with the other ear, to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, the Senator 
from Rhode Island can hear more with 
one ear than most of us can with two. 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps so, {Laugh- 
ter.] But, in all seriousness, I would 
want to give my best ear to the earnest 
argument being made by my good and 
able friend, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. At any rate, under the 
rule I proposed, many a time a rule of 
germaneness would be suspended, by 
unanimous consent, as a courtesy to 
other Senators. Furthermore, if the 
Senator in charge of the bill was not 
prepared, as a matter of senatorial 
courtesy, to agree to suspend the rule, 
the aggrieved Senator, who might be 
faced with a press deadline, and might 
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not. have informed himself as to how the 
rule of germaneness would apply, could 
alway move that the rule be suspended; 
and if he was able to persuade nonsenti- 
mental Senators that his right of free- 
dom of debate was being infringed upon, 
no doubt they would support his position, 
and then—if they were in the majority— 
the rule would be suspended. 

So, as a practical matter, the only 
difference between the rule proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
rule I propose is that the rule of the 
Senator from Rhode Island would make 
it a little bit—but not much—more dif- 
ficult for another Senator to interrupt, 
in the middle of debate on an important 
measure, in order to make a speech— 
although, of course, he could at any time 
hand it in and have it printed in the 
Recorp, or he could make it during the 
morning hour the next day, or he could 
wait until just before the adjournment, 
and then obtain unanimous consent. In 
my opinion, that would be an improve- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not question 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said about the practical situation. I am 
speaking about the law and about the 
rule. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
keeps saying I am wrong, but he has not 
told me where or why I am wrong. My 
point is that under the rule he proposes, 
once the majority votes to require 
germaneness in the debate, the only way 
to obtain an exception would be by 
majority vote 

Mr. CLARK. That is not correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or by unanimous 
consent. The only way you can get the 
rule or a deviation from it is by a ma- 
jority vote. In other words, once that 
rule were invoked, a Senator who desired 
to speak on some other important sub- 
ject would be at the mercy of the entire 
Senate, if he wants to obtain unanimous 
consent; or, if he made a motion, he 
would be at the mercy of the majority. 
Otherwise, he could not prevail against 
the rule. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Rhode Island can shout as loud as he 
wants, and so could I—~ 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not shouting; 
I am just talking loud enough to enable 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to hear 
me. 

Mr.CLARK. However, at the moment 
the Senator from Rhode Island is not 
using his usual low and well-modulated 
tone of voice. 

Mr. PASTORE. I prefer not to whis- 
per. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania wish me to speak now, or not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, of course I wish to 
hear the Senator’s comments. 

Mr.PASTORE. Then will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment, but first I wish to comment on 
what the Senator from Rhode Island has 
said. I have the floor, and I shall be 
happy to yield to him in a few minutes. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
only difference between the proposal of 
the Senator from Rhode Island and my 
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proposal is that under my proposal it will 
be a little more difficult, but not much 
more, for a Senator who had asserted his 
own rugged, American, individual right 
to interrupt the rest of the Senate when 
he wants to “get about” his business, to 
do so. Perhaps the difficulty would be 
psychological rather than legal. The 
Senate usually legislates by unanimous 
consent. I wish it did not. It sometimes 
legislates by majority rule. Most fre- 
quently of all, it does not legislate at all, 
because of minority pressures. 

The motives and objectives of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island and myself are 
identical. The only difference between 
my proposal and his is that mine would 
goalittlefurther. I would have said that 
it would have been a good thing if the 
Senator’s rule of germaneness had been 
in effect at the end of the morning hour 
today, and if there had been no speeches 
until the matter was disposed of. 

Now I am glad to yield, first to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and then to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will not the Senator 
from Pennsylvania admit that, under my 
resolution, as reported by the committee, 
the obligation to remain germane in de- 
bate would automatically run out after a 
period of 3 hours? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, and there- 
by, the Senate becomes unshackled from 
the rule each day— 

Mr. CLARK. After 3 hours, to permit 
Senators to 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania wish me to finish my 
statement? If I may finish without in- 
terruption what I have to say, the Sena- 
tor can correct me later, 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island will accord me the same 
privilege the next time I start to speak, 
of course. 

Mr. PASTORE. Naturally. 

Mr. MORSE. Would Senators like a 
mediator? 

Mr. PASTORE. What I am saying is 
that under my rule, once the rule of 
germaneness went into effect, then auto- 
matically, after 3 hours, whether busi- 
ness was completed or not, the Senate 
would revert to the status quo. Then 
any Senator who felt he must issue a 
press release on some important matter 
which he wished to call to the attention 
of the Senate, could do so without ask- 
ing for any motion, without asking for 
the permission of the majority or ask- 
ing for unanimous consent. Auto- 
matically he could be recognized by the 
Chair, and he could proceed to discuss 
any question he desired in any way that 
he desired, provided only he adhered to 
all the other rules that have been in- 
voked by the Senate. Automatically, 
that happens. Under the proposal of the 
Senator from Philadelphia 

Mr. CLARK. Pennsylvania, please. 

Mr. PASTORE. Excuse me. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Pennsylvania is a large 
State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the second 
time the Senator has said that. 
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Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. I 
remember that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was once mayor of Philadelphia. 
That is why I make that mistake. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania was one of 
the best mayors Philadelphia ever had. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to hear 
those encomiums from the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the proposal of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, any 
Senator could make a motion to require 
germaneness. The majority could de- 
cide, there and then, that the debate 
would have to be germane. If there were 
pending business that would require 1 
week, 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 4 weeks—even 
5 weeks, as the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] has suggested—and I can 
imagine what a hardship that would be 
on the Senator from Oregon—for 5 weeks 
the debate would have to remain ger- 
mane. 

The only way the Senate could un- 
shackle itself from that requirement 
would not be through any automatic 
process after 3 hours in the same day. 
It could only be done by unanimous con- 
sent or by majority rule. 

A deep trouble with that amendment is 
that while the objective behind it is 
good, it is obnoxious to certain Senators 
who feel that minority rights should also 
be protected. Therefore, if a Senator 
came into the Chamber and wished to 
suspend the rule in order to make any 
kind of speech he might desire, once the 
rule was invoked, he would either have 
to move to suspend the rule by majority 
vote or seek to do so by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said that as a practical matter he would 
be given such permission. That is his 
problem. Some Senators do not believe 
in what is practical. 

Mr. CLARK. That is because they do 
not believe in majority rule. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why we are 
debating this issue today. Some Sen- 
ators do not believe in being practical. 

I admire the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his steadfastness. 
His proposal was put before the commit- 
tee and rejected. I know what he has 
in mind. I believe that perhaps some- 
day, somehow, it may be adopted as a 
rule of the Senate; but I feel that that 
isin the future. I fear that if his amend- 
ment were adopted today there would be 
such a filibuster on final passage that we 
would wind up with exactly nothing. 
In the words of the anxious farmer 
eager for a crop, I am just as sure of 
that as that God made little apples. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has quite fairly summa- 
rized the difference between my proposal 
and his. Under the circumstances, I 
believe his statement has been quite 
objective. 

The position of the Senator boils down 
be the fact that he is against majority 

e. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh. no. 

Mr. CLARK. He does not want Sena- 
tors, by majority vote, to decide whether 
or not to have a rule of germaneness in 
effect. The Senator wants a small 
minority of the Senate—what might be 
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called the rugged individualists of the 
late years of the 18th century—to be able 
to throw the Senate back into chaos 
every day, 3 hours after his fine, little 
rule of germaneness had gone into effect. 
I honor the Senator for the lucidity with 
which he has stated his position. The 
admiration of the Senator from Rhode 
Island for me is small in comparison 
with my admiration for him. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to do so, 
but not at the moment. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
is a great liberal, a strong supporter of 
civil rights, a man who would vote to- 
morrow to change the cloture rule, and 
would probably make it effective by 
majority vote, or by a three-fifths vote. 

Whether we support the resolution it- 
self, we do not dare support the Clark- 
Scott amendment, because if we do, a 
small minority of the Senate, which pre- 
fers chaos to orderly government by ma- 
jority, will filibuster. 

The Senator from Rhode Island may 
well be correct. I am not saying that he 
is not. All I am saying is that it will be 
a shameful day in the Senate when a 
proposal such as mine and that of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] cannot be brought to a vote on 
its merits because certain Senators are 
afraid of majority rule and do not wish 
to see it come to the Senate. I regret 
very much the exigencies of the position 
in which the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island finds himself, in that he is 
compelled to make so unsound an argu- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further? 

Mr.CLARK. Not at the moment. 

It seems to me, in view of what has 
gone on, that I should yield, first to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, next to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, then to the 
Senator from Illinois; next, to my seat- 
mate, my beloved friend the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and after 
that, to the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York. But I point out to my 
friend from Rhode Island, before I yield 
to him, that I said I would be prepared to 
vote in 10 minutes, but that now seems 
impossible because of the intense interest 
which this fascinating subject has en- 
gendered among so many Senators. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania happy about this? 

Mr. CLARK. I am rather pleased. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course. 

Mr. CLARK. Now I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have always be- 
lieved in majority rule. I have been a 
Member of the Senate for 13 years, and 
no Senator has ‘been a stronger protag- 
onist of majority rule than I have been. 
I say to my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that I do 
not wish his right to speak on the floor 
of the Senate, on any subject he con- 
siders important, to depend upon 
whether or not the majority will let him 
speak. That is what his amendment 
amounts to. 
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Mr.CLARK. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, yes it does. Once 
the Senator’s rule was invoked, any 
Senator in order to be released from the 
effect of that rule would have to obtain 
unanimous consent, or obtain a majority 
vote to suspend the rule. Once the rule 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was invoked, the right of a Sena- 
tor to speak on any subject he desired 
would depend on a suspension of the 
rule by the majority. All that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is saying is that 
he goes a bit too far—quite a bit too far. 

I sincerely believe in freedom of de- 
bate. I believe that bills must be fully 
and exhaustively discussed. Then I 
think there should be a vote. I do not 
believe that any Senator should be per- 
mitted to speak interminably merely to 
prevent a vote. But I am saying that 
the right of a Senator to speak on the 
floor of the Senate is a sacred right. It 
ought to be limited in some respects. 
But whether or not a Senator can rise at 
any time to speak on any subject on any 
day of the week in any way he desires 
should not depend upon the will of the 
majority. I make that statement as 
loud as I can, shouting as much as I can, 
because the subject reaches into the 
fundamental core of our system which 
makes the Senate the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Not quite yet. 

If there had been present in the Cham- 
ber, when my dear friend from Rhode 
Island made his last statement, a larger 
number of Senators, the substantial mi- 
nority of this body which is always anx- 
ious to prevent the majority from acting, 
which believes in unlimited debate, and 
which believes in the filibuster, would 
have been unable to restrain themselves. 
They would have broken out into loud 
applause at the eloquent but, if I may say 
so, unsound argument of the Senator 
from Rhode Island in support of that 
“rule of chaos” under which the Senate 
has been operating since the filibuster 
was first invented in 1840. 

My point is that it is about time for 
the only legislative body in the civilized 
world which does not have a rule of 
germaneness which would enable it to 
conduct its business with some order and 
less chaos to adopt a sensible rule of 
germaneness. 

The proposal of my friend the Senator 
from Rhode Island would be an improve- 
ment. I suggest that the proposal of my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
and myself would be an even greater 
improvement. I regret that the Senator 
from Rhode Island has been placed in 
the invidious and unfortunate position 
of contending that my proposal cannot 
be brought to a majority vote on its 
merits because he yields to the filibuster. 
He yields to the minority. He says, “We 
will not allow majority rule to prevail. 
We will not allow the Clark-Scott 
amendment to be voted upon on its 
merits because certain Senators would 
filibuster the proposal. Therefore, if we 
wish a rule of germaneness at all, we 
must cave in, give up, withdraw the pro- 
posal. I will move to table it. Let us 
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never admit that the majority is en- 
titled to have a simple proposal passed 
upon; a simple rule of germaneness is 
the wiser one to debate.” 

I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is not sur- 
prised. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But for a com- 
pletely different reason than what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania was the 
mayor of Philadelphia; the Senator from 
Rhode Island was Governor of Rhode 
Island. I have listened to their discus- 
sions with a great deal of interest. I be- 
lieve that a rule of the Senate should be 
entirely apart from personalities, and 
as far as possible from any question of 
personality. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would depend upon the 
majority leader or a Senator interested 
in a bill making a motion. 

Assume that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania should wish to invoke the rule 
of germaneness, and I should come 
to him and tell him that I had a very im- 
portant speech that I wished to make 
and would appreciate it very much if the 
Senator would refrain from making his 
notion for the time being. Such a re- 
quest would put the subject on a personal 
dasis between the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and myself on the question of 
whether he would enforce the rule of 
germaneness and take me from the floor. 

I believe the same point would apply to 
the majority leader or the minority 
leader. 

It is difficult to tell a Senator that he 
may not make a speech because a motion 
to make the subject germane is about to 
be made and the discussion would have 
to be confined to that subject. 

The situation would become very diffi- 
cult if I should ask that question of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. Suppose I 
should say, “It is very important for me 
to speak on a certain subject. I have 
told a few Senators about it.” It would 
then become a personal matter. 

I believe that the Senate rules should 
be entirely free from personalities. They 
should not repose in any individual Sen- 
ator the discretion to make a request 
that the debate be germane. 

A requirement that for 2 or 3 hours— 
3 hours may be too long and 2 hours 
might be better—debate be germane 
would be a fixed rule and would not be 
subject to personalities. For those rea- 
sons I shall vote against the proposal of 
the Senators from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
that my dear friend from Massachusetts 
would honestly conclude, if he would 
consider the two proposals together, that 
personalities are not one whit more in- 
volved in my proposed rule than they 
would be in the rule proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Both rules 
would apply evenly, and would merely 
change slightly the procedure under 
which the Senate now operates. 
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Under the rule proposed by myself 
and my colleague, unanimous consent 
would be required to dispense with the 
rule of germaneness. Under present pro- 
cedures the rule of germaneness cannot 
be invoked except by unanimous-consent 
agreement. It is always done under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. I be- 
lieve that the burden should be the other 
way. Senators who wish to have the 
Senate set aside the pending business, 
even temporarily, should have the bur- 
den of proving that it is in the public in- 
terest for them to make their speeches 
or to interject their irrelevant material 
when the Senate is headed toward a vote 
on the pending business. 

I do not believe that personalities have 
anything to do with the proposal. 

I point out to my friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the Legislature 
of Massachusetts has such a rule. The 
Senator was formerly the distinguished 
Governor of the Bay State. I do not 
know whether he was ever in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I served 8 years 
as its speaker and enforced the rule of 
germaneness for 8 years. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator enforced 
the rule of germaneness for 8 years. 

That is also the case in the House of 
Representatives. It is the case in each 
of the other 49 States outside of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It is time for Senators to begin to 
civilize themselves a little in the inter- 
est of disposing of the public business. 
The rugged individualistic freedom of the 
past has been shown to be quite useless 
and rather a drag on progress today. 

The only point I really wish to make 
to my friend, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, is that bringing personalities 
into operation in connection with either 
rule would really not be pertinent to the 
debate. There is no question of person- 
alities under either rule. 

The Senator has spoken of my wishing 
to-obtain permission to make a speech. 
That is something that I have never 
really done, for I have followed the rule 
of handing my speech in at the desk and 
asking unanimous consent to have it 
printed in full in large type and then go- 
ing about my business. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has done the same. 

Mr. President, I regret that I said 
“type.” What I said was “type” but I 
meant “tripe.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
Senator from Rhode Island in seeking 
the rule of germaneness that he is pro- 
posing. I believe it is worth a trial. I 
believe it is worth experimentation to 
see if it would really work in order to 
accelerate the business of the Senate, 
and also to encourage a larger number 
of Senators to be present in the Cham- 
ber when they are interested in the 
debate. 

I disagree with my friend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in that I do not see 
any personality involved in the proposal 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. The 
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time would be fixed every day. For X 
number of hours—2, 3, or 4 hours—3 
hours under the terms of the resolution— 
the debate would be germane. Under 
the proposal of the Sens tor from Penn- 
sylvania the rule would not apply unless 
the majority leader or some other Sena- 
tor made a motion that it apply, and the 
question would be decided without 
debate. 

As I see it, the proposal would bring in 
the question of personalities. There 
would not be a fixed rule on the subject. 
For that reason I oppose the substitute 
offered by the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania and shall vote in support of the 
proposal of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret that I find my- 
self unable to agree with the Senator. It 
is not the first time, nor will it be the 
last time. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania a ques- 
tion. Does not the objection of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island really subdivide 
itself into two objections: First, an argu- 
ment on the basis of logic, but finally the 
clinching argument he advances is that 
if the Senator’s motion were put, there 
would be a filibuster which would tie up 
the proceedings of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK. With the result that no 
rule of germaneness would be adopted, 
not even the modest one which the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island proposes, and for 
which I shall vote if I have no alterna- 
tive. The Senator from Illinois is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not this indicate 
that a filibuster does not have to be 
exercised in order to be effective? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the saying is 
that we in the Senate legislate urder the 
shadow of a filibuster which rarely comes 
out of the shade. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
threat of filibuster can be, and frequent- 
ly is, as effective as a filibuster itself, 
‘either in forcing a compromise which the 
majority would not want to agree to, or 
in defeating a proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. The threat hovers at 
this very moment. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, as I said earlier, 
it is noteworthy that, during the past 10 
days, the Senate has had before it for 
debate the question of whether or not 
the Senate should debate what is up for 
debate when it is up for debate—which 
seems to me to be symptomatic of the 
problem that faces us. 

I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for the leadership he has 
given in trying to reform and modernize 
the rules of the Senate. As the saying 
goes, if the Senate is pulled kicking and 
screaming into the 20th century, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will deserve 
a great deal of the credit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHURCH. Before I yield to the 
Senator who has yielded to me, will the 
Senator permit me to disagree with him 
on his time? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, but if the 
Senator will yield first, I shall be deeply 
grateful to him. 

My reason for asking the Senator to 
yield is that it occurs to me the clear 
issue involved here is which of the two 
proposals, that of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] or mine, is 
the most useful one for the Senate to 
adopt, and not whether we can get 
around to consideration of the Clark- 
Scott proposed rule because a minority 
of the Senate will not permit us to vote’ 
on the merits of that measure. 

Mr. CHURCH. I will try to discuss 
the matter on its merits. I agree with 
the Senator from Rhode Island, but for a 
different reason than has been em- 
phasized in the debate. I know the rule 
proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania might be the best one in terms 
of getting germane discussion most of 
the time. However, I do not think that 
is the issue. i 

I shall never forget the first time I 
came on the Senate floor and listened 
to the debate. I was completely aston- 
ished by what took place. The matter 
that was up for discussion was never dis- 
cussed. A Senator would get up and talk 
about the problems of Patagonia. An- 
other Senator would discuss fish fiour. 
Another Senator, when he got the floor, 
would talk about the future of TVA. 
Another Senator would talk about some 
other subject, close to the hearts of his 
constitutents—like the quality of rus- 
sett potatoes grown in the lava soils of 
the great Northwest, which is always a 
good subject for a Senator from Idaho 
to discuss. But the subject of debate, 
the issue before the Senate, the legisla- 
tive business, was never discussed dur- 
ing the whole afternoon. 

I was amazed at such procedure, with 
no discipline, no direction, nothing but 
confusion and disorder. 

Yet it is to this procedure that we have 
all become accustomed; and if we are 


going to change this procedure we had 


better take into account the prevailing 
mood of the Senate, and most of us, I 
suspect, would not like to lose our chance 
to discuss a subject of our choice, when- 
ever we think it timely. 

The chief merit of the proposal which 
has the endorsement of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration is that it 
seeks a reasonable rule of germaneness 
that may be acceptable to the majority 
of the Senate, whereas the proposal of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is not. 

Mr. CLARK. How would we know 
until we got to a vote on it? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am confident that 
the proposal of the Senator from Rhode 
Island has a better chance of getting 

adopted than the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. And I would 
like to see some progress made. The pro- 
posal of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
could deprive Senators for days on end of 
a chance to speak on subjects they re- 
gard as timely and important. Most are 
unwilling to accept so severe a limitation 
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on senatorial prerogative. So why not 
make progress by keeping within the 
bounds of the possible? I say that if we 
realistically want to make progress, the 
way to make it is by adopting the pro- 
posal endorsed by the committee. For 
this reason I shall have to oppose the 
proposal of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, much as it hurts me to do so. 

Mr. CLARK, May I say that the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho hurts 
me more than it does him. I suggest 
that if a majority of the Senate would 
like to see adopted a more rigorous rule 
of germaneness than that proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island, they 
have a fundamental, an American right 
to so decide by majority vote. I say it 
is essentially un-American and foreign 
to prevent that matter from coming to a 
vote on its merits. 

The Senator from Idaho thinks my 
proposal would be defeated on its merits. 
He may be right. My objection is that 
there are certain Senators who will not 
let that issue come to a vote on its 
merits. They want to see if a motion to 
table will carry. They hope it will carry. 
But if it fails, they are going to deny the 
right of a majority to change the rules. 
I think this is essentially un-American 
and unwise. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. It seems to me that 
another virtue of the Pastore proposal is 
that it is definite. All of us know ex- 
actly what this limitation is. All of us 
know there will be 3 hours of germane 
debate. How much that will help to 
expedite the business of the Senate; how 
it will help to bring Senators to the floor 
to attend the debate; what a real step 
forward it will be. 

The chief objection to the alternative 
proposal offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is that it leaves us all in 
doubt as to when germaneness will be 
invoked, and how long it will last. These 
doubts are the kind that will stir a ma- 
jority of the Senate to make no change 
at all. 

That is not the way to make progress. 
Therefore I feel we should adopt the 
proposal approved by the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say two things 
in reply. In the first place, the Clark- 
Scott proposal is every bit as definite as 
the Pastore proposal. Its definiteness is 
tied to the conclusion of the pending 
business. I believe that on many oc- 
casions the rule of germaneness we pro- 
pose would be in effect for a shorter 
time than under the proposal of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, because, for 
example, if it were decided to invoke the 
rule of germaneness, the debate might 
proceed for 20 minutes, and then it 
would be out of the way. But it is just 
as definite as the Pastore proposal, be- 
cause it would remain in effect until the 
pending business was disposed of or 
unanimous consent was given to put 
aside the rule of germaneness on motion 
decided without debate, if a majority of 
the Senate decided that it wanted to lift 
the.germaneness rule. There is nothing 
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more definite about the Pastore proposal 
than about the Clark-Scott proposal. 

The Senator from Idaho saw fit to 
refer to me as the leader of efforts for 
congressional reform. One cannot be a 
leader unless he has troops to lead. So 
far as I am concerned, there are very 
few troops available. 

As I have stated, I believe the Senate 
is in danger of losing its status as the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 
I think it has already lost it. The Sen- 
ate is open to increasingly bitter criti- 
cism from the people of the United 
States day after day. There are articles 
from outstanding columnists on how 
Congress is not doing its job. I have a 
sheaf of such articles, which I shall be 
placing in the Recorp from time to time. 

The people of the United States are in 
revolt against Congress. If we do not 
heed the warnings, this legislative body 
will go down the drain of history as 
others have, starting with that in Greece, 
and many legislative bodies in what is 
now free Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

I appreciate the fact that these are 
strong words on a very minor question 
relating to a rule of germaneness. This 
is merely an effort to cure a small symp- 
tom of a widespread disease which, in 
my opinion, is malignant. It is time to 
use the surgeon’s scalpel, and to give a 
little radium treatment. If we let the 
patient’s condition grow any worse we 
may come back within our lifetime and 
find that the people of the United States 
in their wisdom have destroyed the Sen- 
ate of the United States and have con- 
verted it into a far different body than 
the one we love so much, as it is today. 
I love the Senate as much as does any 
other Member of the Senate. I should 
like to sit in the Senate and be proud of 
it. It is for that reason that I am mak- 
ing this effort. 

I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. Then I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
one comment to make; then I shall ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. : 

I agree with the latter part of the 
Senator’s remarks. I am one of the 
troops who believe there is a need for 
revision of the Senate rules. That is one 
of the reasons—not the principal one— 
why the editorials we read are being 
written. They refiect upon all Members 
of the Senate, not only upon the leader- 
ship or upon any particular group, but 
upon the whole Senate. 

That is my reason for cosponsoring the 
resolution of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. I 
feel it is at least a small step in the right 
direction. 

I pointed out the other day that, hav- 
ing served in the House, I know we can- 
not expect too much from the germane- 
ness rule that is proposed. However, 
along comes the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania with his proposal. I consider it to 
be preferable. I believe it is an improve- 
ment over the resolution submitted by 
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the Senator from Rhode Island, which 
I have cosponsored. 

I presume it would be sparingly in- 
voked, either by the majority leader or 
by any other Senator. Probably if any 
Senator other than the majority leader 
invoked it, he would not be successful. 
We know that to be so from our experi- 
ence in this body. 

I assume that this point has been 
thought of and that there is some rea- 
son for the form in which his amend- 
ment is presented. I see nothing incon- 
sistent between the Pastore resolution 
and the Clark-Scott amendment. It 
seems to me that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania goes further. I wondered why 
the Senator couched his amendment as a 
substitute for Senate Resolution 89, 
rather than as an amendment of or as 
an addition to Senate Resolution 89. 

Mr. CLARK. The reason is largely 
historical. My proposal had been offered 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. A hearing had been held on 
it before the committee. Two members 
of the committee, including myself, pre- 
ferred my version to that of the version 
offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I thought I might as well bring 
it to the floor in this form, inasmuch as 
it had been considered in that form by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. It could have been phrased dif- 
ferently. In phrasing it I have taken 
a little wisdom from an editorial in the 
Washington Post of this morning en- 
titled “Stick to the Subject.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

é STICK TO THE SUBJECT 

When the Senate debates a bill or resolu- 
tion should its Members be required to stick 
to the subject? Or should they be free to 
range all over the universe? This is the 
chief question that will confront the Senate 
today when it takes up Senator PASTORE'S 
rule of germaneness. In other words, it 
might be said that the Senate will vote on 
whether it should indulge in free-for-all 
frolic or tend to the public business. 

The self-discipline that Senator PASTORE 
has proposed is mild enough. He would re- 
quire that for 3 hours following the folksy 
and miscellaneous morning hour, Senators 
would be allowed to talk only about the busi- 
ness at hand. It is difficult to see how this 
could impose a hardship on anyone. Both 
before and after the precious 3 hours that 
would be reserved for orderly debate on the 
bill before the Senate, there would be ample 
opportunity for the Members to expatiate 
upon the beauties of nature and the prob- 
lems of their home States. Indeed, one com- 
plaint about the Pastore proposal is that it 
does not go far enough. 

In an effort to improve on the Pastore res- 
olution, Senators CLARK and Scott have of- 
fered a substitute. They would permit the 
majority leader, the Senator in charge of the 
bill, or for that matter any other Senator, to 
move that all further debate on the pending 
business be germane. The motion would not 
be debatable, and if the Senate approved it, 
all the subsequent discussion would have to 
be directly related to the business at hand 
until it was disposed of. This would have 
the substantial advantage of keeping the 
Senate on the subject, not for just 3 hours a 
day, but as long as necessary to bring the 
debate to a close. 
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The Clark-Scott substitute would have the 
disadvantage, however, of not being auto- 
matically effective every day. An easygoing 
Senate might invoke it only in emergencies. 
In our opinion, it would be highly desirable 
to have both proposals in effect. The Pas- 
tore rule would require the Senate to focus 
consistently on its pending business for at 
least 3 hours every meeting day. The Clark- 
Scott rule could be readily invoked to prevent 
meandering debate during other hours when- 
ever necessary to meet the requirements of a 
legislative agenda. The two ideas are not 
conflicting but complementary. The neces- 
sity for sticking to the subject 3 hours every 
day would be especially useful as a reminder 
to Senators that a new tool was at hand for 
more extensive use at any time that the 
course might seem desirable. 

We hope that the Senate will approve both 
the proposed rules of germaneness. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if my 
amendment is defeated, I shall be pre- 
pared to offer the other version as an 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the paper which 
the Senator has in his hand provide for 
an amendment of Senate Resolution 89 
by adding to its provisions, rather than 
making it a substitute for the Pastore 
resolution? 

Mr. CLARK. I will read it for the in- 
formation of the Senate. The other pro- 
posal that I shall advance, which I have 
discussed with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and which I hope he will be pre- 
pared to accept, would be the complete 
text of the Pastore resolution plus this 
language, which would be added at the 
end of that resolution. 

The additional language reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 3, of Senate Resolution 
89, it is proposed to strike out the closing 
quotation marks, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

If at the end of the period of germane 
debate provided by this paragraph, the 
specific question then pending before the 
Senate shall not have been disposed of, any 
Senator may move that all further debate 
under the order for pending business shall 
be germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate. If such motion, which shall be non- 
debatable, is approved by the Senate, all fur- 
ther debate under the said order shall be 
germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate, and all questions of germaneness 
under this rule, when raised, including ap- 
peals, shall be decided by the Senate with- 
out debate. 


Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
I wonder if the Senator does not feel 
that he would do better on the tabling 
vote if he offered his amendment now. 
Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. KEATING. I wonder if he would 
not do better if he modified his amend- 
ment. My personal feeling is that that 
would be the way to handle it. Speak- 
ing for myself, I am somewhat in a quan- 
dary as to how to vote on the motion to 
table. I like the wording of the Pastore 
resolution. I believe if the Senator would 
modify his amendment in the way now 
suggested, it would be completely ac- 
ceptable, and I am sure would improve 
the Pastore resolution. I do not like to 
eliminate the Pastore resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. The wisdom and parlia- 
mentary acumen of my friend from New 
York are highly persuasive with me. I 
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only regret that he had the bad judgment 
to be elected to sit on the other side of 
the aisle instead of over here. 

A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Have I the right to with- 
draw my amendment and offer a per- 
fecting amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may either modify or withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I withdraw my amend- 
ment, and I send to the desk another 
amendment and ask that it may be read. 
Then, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
closing quotation marks, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

If at the end of the period of germane 
debate provided by this paragraph, the spe- 
cific question then pending before the Senate 
shall not have been disposed of, any Sena- 
tor may move that all further debate under 
the order for pending business shall be ger- 
mane to the subject matter before the Sen- 
ate. If such motion, which shall be non- 
debatable, is approved by the Senate, all 
further debate under the said order shall 
be germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate, and all questions of germaneness 
under this rule, when raised, including ap- 


peals, shall be decided by the Senate with- 
out debate. 


Mr. CLARK. I direct an inquiry to my 
friend from Rhode Island. Does he have 
in mind accepting the amendment, or at 
least permitting a vote on its merits? 

Mr. PASTORE. This amendment was 
rejected by the committee. The commit- 
tee had considered the subject. I am 
quite aware of the probability that his 
amendment would jeopardize even a 
small step in the direction that I would 
like to take. 

I shall make my motion to lay his 
amendment on the table. I would want 
the vote to be a yea-and-nay vote. If I 
am not sustained in my effort, there will 


‘be a vote on the merits of the amend- 


ment. I have already apprised my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania that 
I would do precisely that. 

Mr. CLARK. I make the point that 
this particular amendment was not pre- 
sented in its present form to the com- 
mittee; that only the substitute amend- 
ment, which was withdrawn, was pre- 
sented; and that while that amendment 
was rejected by the committee, it was by 
a divided vote. Sometimes even I agree 
that a minority on a committee may be 
right and the majority wrong. I am pre- 
pared to have the Senator from Rhode 
Island move to table the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. And ask for the yeas 
and nays? $ 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
First, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have a few words to say on the subject. 
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Mr. CLARK. The motion to table is 
not debatable. 

Mr. THURMOND. I can make my re- 
marks after the vote is had. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
question is not debatable. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. GruentnG], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLAND], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Gruentne] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CoTTON], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 16, as follows: 


[No. 5 Leg.] 

YEAS—70 
Aiken Fulbright Muskie 
Allott Hartke Nelson 
Anderson Hayden Pastore 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bayh Hill Pell 
Beall Holland Prouty 
Bennett Hruska Proxmire 

Inouye Robertson 

Brewster Jackson Russell 
Burdick Johnston Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Cannon Lausche Smith 
Carlson Long, Mo Stennis 
Church Long. La Symington 
Cooper Magnuson 
Curtis McClellan Thurmond 
Dirksen McGee Tower 
Dodd McGovern Walters 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Ellender Mechem Yarborough 
Engle Miller Young, Ohio 
Ervin Monroney 
Fong Mundt 
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NAYS—16 
Case Mansfield Randolph 
Clark McCarthy Ribicoff 
Douglas McNamara Scott 
Humphrey Morse Williams, N.J. 
Keating Moss 
Kuchel Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bible Gore Metcalf 
Cotton Gruening Morton 
Eastland Hart Sparkman 
Edmondson Javits Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Kennedy 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was laid on the table be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not know of other amendments to be 
submitted to the resolution. While so 
many Senators are present, I wonder 
whether it will be possible to obtain an 
agreement to limit further debate on the 
resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my opposition to the resolu- 
tion, although I am prepared to enter 
into an agreement to limit debate. I 
should like to have approximately 15 
minutes in which to express my views on 
the resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose the following unanimous-consent 
agreement: 

One hour of debate, with one-half an 
hour to each side; the time for Senators 
in opposition to be under the control of 
the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
the time for Senators who favor the reso- 
lution to be under the control of the 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]; and 
with the further proviso that debate and 
all motions in connection with it be ger- 
mane. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, first let me ask 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania 
proposes to offer the other amendment, 
as an additional amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senate voted on it 
only a moment ago, so I am through. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not have a further 
amendment to propose, I presume the 
next question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as submitted by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], in behalf of 
himself and the various cosponsors. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the proposed 
agreement to include a reservation simi- 
lar to that in connection with the cus- 
tomary third reading of a bill or joint 
resolution? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the under- 
standing is that inasmuch as the reso- 
lution is a Senate resolution, no such 
proviso is required. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I wish 
to have time in which to discuss the 
resolution, but 15 minutes will suffice. 
If a total of 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided, is deemed sufficient, I am prepared 
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to agree to that proposal, unless some 
other Senator wishes to be heard fur- 
ther on the resolution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] wishes to speak 
in opposition to the resolution. How- 
ever, at the moment he is not in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. PASTORE. In that event, I shall 
allot to the Senator from Georgia 15 
minutes of the time under my control, 
if the Senator from Georgia wishes to 
speak in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. ERVIN. The trouble is that I do 
not know how long the Senator from 
Georgia may wish to speak. Therefore— 
although I do so with great reluctance, 
Mr. President—I object to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader and other interested 
Senators on both sides, I should like to 
make a unanimous-consent request— 
with the understanding that no further 
amendements will be offered—that a vote 
be taken on Senate Resolution 89 at 3 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon, and that 
the time be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—I shall not ob- 
ject, I wished to report certain bills from 
the Government Operations Committee 
with the recommendation that they pass. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the problems 
that the majority leader has in meeting 
the needs of all Senators, but I wonder 
if he could make the hour 4 o’clock in- 
stead of 3 o'clock, because I have a 
speaking engagement at a luncheon in 
New York tomorrow which I am reluc- 
tant to break. I can be back by 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
amend my unanimous consent request 
from 3 o'clock to 4 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. _ Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his unfailing courtesy. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 23, 1964, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. Res. 89) 
providing for germaneness of debate under 
certain conditions, all debate be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That a vote on adoption 
of the resolution be taken at 4 o’clock p.m. 
on January 23. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THEY GIVE OF THEIR LABOR— 
TO CONQUER CANCER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
heartwarming communal effort is taking 
place in our country that recalls the log- 
rolling and house raising of pioneer days. 
A building is going up and the builders 
are not paid. It will house pioneers in 
the field of medicine—doctors and scien- 
tists—who are seeking answers to the 
cancerous diseases. 

The new Waldemar Cancer Research 
and Prevention Center, Woodbury, Long 
Island, is a 40,000-square-foot building 
which normally would cost close to $2 
million to construct and equip. How- 
ever, the costs are being cut consider- 
ably because of the cooperation of the 
Nassau-Suffolk Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Council on Long Island, 
which has contributed a great deal of the 
construction labor. Its president, Mr. 
John E. “Buddy” Long, has been able 
to involve 21 international unions in the 
project with the men giving their time 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and after hours. 
The generosity of these workers has also 
inspired companies to contribute mate- 
rials. One of the laborers, in describing 
his reasons for having worked during the 
past 18 months, said: 

Cancer is war * * * and this is the only 
way I have of fighting it. 


The center, when completed, will serve 
as a comprehensive facility to be devoted 
to all aspects of the cancerous diseases. 
In addition to an expanded research pro- 
gram, a diagnostic center for the exami- 
nation of well persons will also be con- 
ducted. It is expected that 25,000 pa- 
tients will be examined each year. 

The Waldemar Medical Research 
Foundation has excellent scientific 
standing: This is evidenced by the firm 
support given to its scientists by the 
American Cancer Society, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National 
Institutes of Health. Over 100 research 
publications and reports to professional 
societies in this country and at interna- 
tional meetings have appeared in leading 
scientific and medical journals. Walde- 
mar conducts active research in such 
diverse fields as role of immunity in can- 
cer and neoplastic diseases; the effect of 
magnetic fields on tumors and on living 
tissue; techniques for the early detection 
of cancer in various regions of the body 
are studied; the effect of the environ- 
ment on cancerous processes; and the 
role of viruses as an agent in the cause 
of cancer; teaching activities by foun- 
dation scientists at leading universities 
and in courses conducted at the founda- 
tion. Fully accredited university-spon- 
sored graduate courses are given at the 
foundation to selected students enrolled 
for the master’s or doctorate degrees; 
training college students in research 
procedures, a research participation 
program during the summer months, 
and a similar program for science teach- 
ers and high school students the year 
round. 

Mr. President, an article entitled 
“They Give of Their Labor—To Con- 
quer Cancer” which appeared in the De- 
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cember issue of the Construction Crafts- 
man describes the activities of the 
foundation and the union men. I ask 
unanimous consent that following my 
remarks the text of the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THEY Give or THEIR LABOR—TO CONQUER 
CANCER 


(By Jack Chamberlain) 


“This major health facility—the only one 
of its kind on Long Island—will stand as 
a tribute to labor, management, and resi- 
dents of our communities. Without their 
unselfish and generous help and support, 
this Cancer Research and Prevention Center 
could not have been built at this time.” 
(Dr. Norman Molomut, scientific director, 
Waldemar Medical Research Foundation.) 

For over a year now, out on Long Island, 
a small army of bricklayers, cement masons, 
steelworkers, laborers, electrical workers, 
carpenters, pipefitters, sheet metal workers, 
painters, glaziers, operating engineers, and 
others have been hard at work on a very 
special construction project. 

What is different about the new $1,250,- 
000 Waldemar Cancer Research and Preven- 
tion Center—to be completed next month— 
is that, during these 17 months, most of the 
labor that has gone into the building has 
been a spontaneous gift of love for all those 
in the area afflicted with cancer, and a gift 
of hope for the early elimination of the in- 
sidious disease from the lives of all people, 
everywhere. 

The new research center is located on 10 
open acres near Woodbury in eastern Nassau 
County, just north of Northern State Park- 
way fronting on Sunnyside Boulevard. It 
will accommodate the Waldemar Medical Re- 
search Foundation’s ever-increasing research, 
detection, and educational programs in the 
area of early cancer detection and preven- 
tion. 

The story of the rapidly growing founda- 
tion, with its future potentialities, is what 
has inspired the men of the Nassau-Suffolk 
County building trades under the leadership 
of Building Trades Council President John 
E. “Buddy” Long. The foundation began 
its work in 1947 in small quarters in Brook- 
lyn. It was named after Waldemar Vernet, 
a victim of cancer, whose brother Sergius 
supported the new research group with gen- 
erous contributions. 

A grant from a Chicago foundation in 
1953 made possible the group's second lab- 
oratory in Port Washington, Long Island, 
with the scientists—because of shortage of 
funds for everything that was crying out to 
be done—performing much of the construc- 
tion work themselves. 

For 15 years the Waldemar Foundation 
has continued to grow in size and scientific 
stature. It is now ready to move into its 
third and most spacious home at uncrowded 
Woodbury. 

A total of 17 craft unions have contributed 
their services, without pay, since the first 
work began at the site in the summer of 
1962. At the same time, and with a similar 
spirit, many business firms have contributed 
their talents and materials and time—in- 
cluding architects, builders, construction 
companies, suppliers, and services of various 
kinds. Saturdays—and even Sundays and 
holidays—have been “big .days” on the 
Waldemar job. 

The dream of a large, modern, and fully 
equipped center, at an estimated cost of 
$1,250,000 for construction and equipment, 
was originally that of Dr. Norman Molomut, 
scientific director of the foundation. Actual 
cost will be approximately one-third that 
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figure, thanks to the donated labor and 
materials. 

A $272,000 Federal construction grant 
from the National Institutes of Health in 
Washington got the project started last year. 
In the past decade, the foundation has been 
awarded some $480,000 in Federal grants for 
research projects, and a bequest of $157,000 
in securities from the legacy of the late Dolly 
Belasco. 

The administrative director of the founda- 
tion, Mrs. Florence Lazere, related to this 
reporter how workers by the hundreds—as 
well as many industries, businesses, and 
other services rallied to our cause last year 
after learning of our financial difficulties in 
starting construction of the proposed center. 
Leaders of labor and management groups 
contacted us—with almost unbelievable 
spirit, determination, and camaraderie— 
Offering us free time and labor, materials 
and services, for weekend work sessions.” 

When completed next month, the new 
center will be an L-shaped building extend- 
ing 268 feet in the main wing—75 feet wide 
with the second wing 100 feet long. 

One-quarter of the building’s space will be 
the cancer detection facility that will be seen 
by the public using the services of the foun- 
dation. In addition to routine examinations, 
new methods derived from the foundation’s 
scientific research in early cancer detection 
will be applied, including oral cancer pre- 
vention, a pediatric examination program, 
and other innovations. 

The rest of the building—30,000 of the 
40,000 square feet to be available—will be 
the laboratory space, of most modern design, 
for research studies. Scientific equipment 
and specialized laboratories of various sizes 
will be available to the staff for a variety of 
study fields. These include work in im- 
munology, histochemistry, bacteriology, cy- 
tology, biophysics, biochemistry, pathology, 
histology, clinical research, and animal lab- 
oratories for research experiments. 

All the time given free by Long Island 
building tradesmen for the construction of 
the facilities for this medical project—time 
ordinarily worth a total of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—will be repaid many times 
over. As Dr. Molomut said last month, ex- 
perience has shown that whenever proper 
and adequate facilities for cancer detection 
are provided, deaths due to cancer have de- 
creased. With this facility, all Long Island 
will benefit. 

“Today,” he said, “one million Americans 
are still alive because diagnosis and treatment 
were made available in time.” 

Ultimately, cancer will be conquered, as 
other diseases have been in the past. But this 
can come about only by the training of ad- 
ditional scientists; in acquiring new and 
fundamental knowledge through research; 
and for the ordinary citizen, in providing 
adequate diagnostic facilities for the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

The new Waldemar Center is a step in the 
right direction. Every life saved there in the 
years to come will send a glow into the heart 
of every Long Island tradesman and busi- 
nessman who gave of his time and his talent 
so that this much-needed service facility 
could become a reality sooner. 


—!᷑ —ꝛ— — 


FILING OF CLAIM BY DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE AGAINST McCLOSKEY 
& CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have received a letter from 
the Department fo Justice stating that 
they are filing a claim against McCloskey 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and others, for 
$4,918,577 as the result of the contrac- 
tor’s failure to have built a Veterans’ 
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Administration hospital in Boston ac- 
cording to specifications, 

On October 10, 1962, as appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108, 


part 17, pages 22933-22934, I called the: 


attention of the Senate to the faulty con- 
struction of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in Boston which had been built 
in 1950 by McCloskey & Co. 

In that statement I inserted a report, 
signed by Maj. Gen. J. B. Lampert, in 
which he confirmed that the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital had not been 
built according to specifications and that 
the estimated cost of necessary repairs 
would approximate $4 million. 

I stated that on that date I was send- 
ing a copy of both my statement and 
Major General Lampert’s report to At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy for his 
examination. 

The Attorney General's office acknowl- 
edged receipt of this report and stated 
that they would investigate to determine 
what steps should be taken to protect 
the taxpayers. 

As a result, I have just received a 
letter dated January 17, 1964, signed by 
Mr. John W. Douglas, Assistant At- 
torney General, in which he states that“ 
the Government has determined that the 
facts indicated a basis for filing a suit. 
According to Mr. Douglas, the Depart- 
ment of Justice on December 24, 1963, 
mailed demand letters first to the con- 
struction contractor, McCloskey & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; second, the architects, 
Shepley-Bulfinch-Richardson and Ab- 
bott, a Boston partnership; and third, 
the engineers, Charles T. Main, Inc., of 
Boston. 

In this letter the Department of Jus- 
tice demands payment of $4,918,577 plus 
appropriate interest and states that un- 
less this payment is received on or before 
January 20, 1964, the Department of 
Justice, in order to protect the public 
interest, would file a suit against the 
several contractors to recover the 
amount demanded. 

I compliment the Department of Jus- 
tice upon the vigorous manner in which 
they have pursued this case and thereby 
protected the interests of the American 
taxpayers. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the letter 
dated January 17, 1964, from the De- 
partment of Justice as signed by Mr. 
John W. Douglas, Assistant Attorney 
General, in which he confirms the filing 
of this $4,918,577 claim. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1964. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: As you will re- 
call, in our letter to you of July 31, 1963, 
we stated that we would advise you when a 
decision had been made whether to file a 
suit against the builder and/or the archi- 
tect-engineer of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Boston. 

Since my letter to you of July 31 we have 
been engaged in securing and evaluating 
additional information relating to the de- 
fects and deficiencies in the hospital. 
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Several weeks ago it became apparent that 
the facts indicated a basis for filing a suit. 
Accordingly, on December 24, 1963, we mailed 
demand letters to (1) the construction con- 
tractor, McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
(2) the architects, Shepley-Bulfinch-Rich- 
ardson and Abbott, a Boston partnership, 
and (3) the engineers, Charles T. Main, Inc., 
of Boston, The letters stated that, if pay- 
ment of $4,918,577 plus appropriate interest 
was not received on or before January 20, 
1964, the Department of Justice, in order to 
protect the public interest, would file a suit 
against the several contractors to recover 
the amount demanded. 

We shall, of course, be pleased to furnish 
any additional information which you may 
desire on the status of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Dovctas, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
inform the Senator that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has been con- 
sidering this question for the past 2 or 3 
years, and I am glad to hear what the 
Senator from Delaware has reported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. The Department of Jus- 
tice should be complimented for pursu- 
ing this case involving these serious 
charges of faulty construction and of not 
meeting the specifications outlined under 
the contract. As a result, the Govern- 
ment is now demanding payment of 
nearly $5 million, and I am certain that 
this subject will be pursued to final col- 
lection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] spoke from a 
prepared statement about a suit which is 
being brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice against McCloskey and Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I could not hear all the 
Senator said. 

I hope all Senators will, in the best 
American tradition, reserve judgment as 
to whether the suit is or is not well 
founded until a fair trial has been held 
in a Federal court. 

I have the highest regard and respect 
for Mr. McCloskey. I pass no judgment 
on the merits of this litigation. Accord- 
ingly, I suggest to all Senators that they 
refrain from passing judgment, express 
or implied, until a judge and jury have 
determined whether or not the charges 
are well founded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not passing judgment, I am merely plac- 
ing in the Recorp the letter which I have 
just received from the Department of 
Justice. In October of 1962 I placed in 
the Recorp the report from Maj. Gen. 
J. B. Lampert. In this report General 
Lampert made a rather serious charge as 
to the faulty construction of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital which had 
been built in Boston by McCloskey & Co. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp again General Lampert’s letter 
and report. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This letter is in 
further reply to your recent inquiry regard- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Boston, Mass. 

I am inclosing a report on our investiga- 
tion of the construction defects, including 
our findings and the actions we propose to 
take to correct the defects. 

I trust that the report gives you the infor- 
mation you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. LAMPERT, 
Major General, USA, Director of Mili- 
tary Construction. 
REPORT OF CONSTRUCTION DEFECTS, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, Boston, Mass., 
BACKGROUND 


The 1,000-bed general medical hospital 
was designed and constructed under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers. De- 
sign was accomplished by contract with the 
architectural firm of Coolidge-Shepley-Bul- 
finch & Abbot, and the engineering firm of 
Charles T. Main, Inc., acting as joint ven- 
turers. Inspection of construction was per- 
formed by. the same joint venture. A lump 
sum contract for construction was awarded 
to McCloskey & Co., February 15, 1950, on 
the basis of competitive bids from the fol- 
lowing firms: 


McCloskey & (oOo $10, 563, 000 
John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc 10,917,000 
Thompson & Sterrett Co- 11, 187, 000 
a K. Newburg Construction 
TTT 11, 157, 000 
G H. Thompkins Co. and 
G. L. Rugo & Sons, Ino 11, 180, 000 
B. Perini & Sons, Inc. and C. J. 
Maney Co., Inc., and Peter 
Kewitt Sons Co—— 11, 183, 786 
Thomas O'Connor & Co., Inc.. 11, 215, 000 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 11, 245, 000 
Turner Construction Co- 11, 252, 930 
George A. Fuller Co.-..-..--.-. 11, 432, 000 
Gilbane Building Co---------- 11, 444, 684 
John Bowen Co-------..---..- 11, 512, 000 
an on ase 12, 817, 000 
Government estimate 12, 160, 000 


The structure comprises 14 floors, several 
penthouse service levels, a basement and 
partial sub-basement. The structural 
framework is reinforced concrete and the 
facing is brick. The hospital was completed 
October 1952. 

HISTORY OF DAMAGE 

In April 1953 the Veterans’ Administration 
informed the Corps of Engineers that crack- 
ing, bulging, and spalling of the brick sur- 
face had become evident. Beginning in 
June 1953 several investigations were made 
and corrective actions were taken to repair 
damages that occurred progressively. 

Under authority of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration the Corps of Engineers in mid-1961 
through employment of consulting engineers 
conducted an extensive investigation of the 
structure and subsequently awarded a con- 
tract for removal and replacement of brick- 
work in distressed areas. At the same time 
a close examination was made of the struc- 
ture in an effort to determine the cause of 
the continuing failures and to recommended 
methods of corrective action. This investi- 
gation showed that more than half of the 
limestone window mullions were cracked or 
broken; in some locations there was evidence 
of major cracking and the brickwork had 
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moved away from the building frame to 
which it was originally fastened; in many 
Places there were varying degrees of spalling, 
bulging and cracking of the brickwork. 
While the face of the existing brickwork in 
general is true and plumb, it was found, after 
remoyal of portions of the brickwork, that 
there was a greater than normal space be- 
tween the brick and the concrete frame; 
there was evidence of poor construction prac- 
tice in the manner in which the block and 
brick backup were installed; the brick re- 
lieving and the window lintel angles were not 
properly installed. 

In addition, all windows have at times be- 
come inoperable and have required con- 
stant repair. Investigation disclosed that 
the aluminum windows, which were permit- 
ted under contract specifications as an alter- 
nate to rolled steel section windows, were 
not of a design adequate for a facility such 
as this hospital where they required con- 
stant operation. The windows are of light 
construction with thin materials and con- 
nections that are difficult to adjust, main- 
tain, and replace. With the varied numbers 
of people operating the windows and the 
frequency of their use, the windows are sub- 
jected to heavy duty but have only light duty 
capacity. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION 

In view of the fact that brickwork in sev- 
eral locations has spalled and fallen from 
various levels, steps have been taken to re- 
duce accident hazards by limiting or elim- 
inating personnel movement around the 
building in all but essential areas and by 
installing temporary protective covering over 
the roofs of entrances. 

REMEDIAL ACTION 

Because of the practical difficulties involved 
in proper brick or wall replacement, and be- 
cause of the various irregularities of con- 
struction encountered in the examination 
made to date, an exterior enclosure not de- 
pendent on the present backup construction 
or concrete frame is considered most feasi- 
ble. Therefore, a curtain wall of insulated 
metal panels will be installed on a stage basis 
to replace the present brick. 

All windows will be replaced. 

The Veterans’ Administration has author- 
ized the Corps of Engineers to design the 
corrective features noted herein and is ex- 
pected to authorize the award of a construc- 
tion contract after design is completed. 

The estimated cost of these repairs, in- 
cluding design, is $4 million. 

DETERMINATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Because of the shortage of personnel at 
the time of original construction of the hos- 
pital, due largely to the Korean war, the 
architects-engineers who performed the de- 
sign were retained to perform the inspection 
of construction. This was done by exercise 
of an option under the basic contract. This 
practice is resorted to by the Corps of Engi- 
neers only in rare instances, where its own 
personnel are not adequate in numbers at the 
time construction is to begin. 

The architect-engineers and the construc- 
tion contractor have been notified of the de- 
fects in the hospital, and that their respon- 
sibilities in connection with the construction 
are under legal review. 

During reconstruction the Corps of Engi- 
neers will exercise intensive supervision 
through its own personnel with a view of de- 
termining, in detail, the causes for the fail- 
ures and making recommendations to the 
Department of Justice as to whether legal 
action against the architect-engineers and/or 
construction contractor is indicated. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, following my statement on 
October 10, 1962, I wrote to Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy in the Justice 
Department, enclosing a copy of this re- 
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port and asking him to conduct an in- 
vestigation to see what steps should be 
taken to protect the American taxpayers. 
It is as a result of his investigation that 
the claim was filed against McCloskey & 
Co. I should like to read this letter 
signed by Mr. John W. Douglas, Assist- 
ant Attorney General, under date of 
January 17, 1964. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D.C., January 17, 1964. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: As you will recall, 
in our letter to you of July 31, 1963, we stated 
that we would advise you when a decision 
had been made whether to file a suit against 
the builder and/or the architect-engineer of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Boston. 

Since my letter to you of July 31 we have 
been engaged in securing and evaluating ad- 
ditional information relating to the defects 
and deficiencies in the hospital. 

Several weeks ago it became apparent that 
the facts indicated a basis for filing a suit. 
Accordingly, on December 24, 1963, we mailed 
demand letters to (1) the construction con- 
tractor, McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
(2) the architects, Shepley-Bulfinch-Rich- 
ardson and Abbott, a Boston partnership, 
and (3) the engineers, Charles T» Main, Inc., 
of Boston. The letters stated that, if pay- 
ment of $4,918,577 plus appropriate interest 
was not received on or before January 20, 
1964, the Department of Justice, in order to 
protect the public interest, would file a suit 
against the several contractors to recover 
the amount demanded. 

We shall, of course, be pleased to furnish 
any additional information which you may 
desire on the status of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. DOUGLAS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sure the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware agrees with me that lawsuits should 
not be tried on the floor of the Senate, 
and that he does not intend, by the ma- 
terial that he has just placed in the 
Recorp, to pass any judgment with re- 
spect to guilt or innocence in the pend- 
ing litigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Has 
the Senator from Pennsylvania heard 
me make any remarks in which he felt 
that I was doing so? 

Mr. CLARK. I merely asked the Sen- 
ator to answer my question. If he does 
not desire to do so, he does not have to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wel- 
come the Senator’s question as to my 
opinion. If he wishes to know whether I 
believe anything is wrong I will say 
“Yes.” I think it is a scandalous situa- 
tion. It is scandalous that a man who 
has had as many Government contracts 
as McCloskey has had would build a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Boston 
with as faulty construction as was 
employed. 

The Senator asked me for my opinion. 
He has it. If the Senator wishes me to 
go further and express in greater detail 
why I think the faulty construction of 
this Veterans’ Administration hospital is 
a shocking indictment against this com- 
pany I shall be glad to accommodate 
him. 
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The Department of Justice has been 
exceedingly lenient in evaluating the 
question. I am glad that they are get- 
ting around to collecting the damages 
and asking for the payment. 

In connection with another Govern- 
ment building construction by this same 
company I ask unanimous consent that 
there also be printed in the Recor at 
this point in my remarks an article en- 
titled “Probe the Stadium,” written by 
George Clifford and published in today’s 
issue of the Washington Daily News. 

This article raises some very pertinent 
questions concerning the stadium con- 
tract. This stadium was built by this 
same McCloskey & Co. 

Only yesterday the Rules Committee 
released testimony to the effect that 
there had been kickbacks paid to Gov- 
ernment officials in connection with the 
insurance on this stadium while it was 
under construction by Mr. McCloskey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBE THE STADIUM 
(By George Clifford) 

Looks like it is time for a full scale probe 
of District of Columbia Stadium. 

Charges in the Senate yesterday that big 
money changed hands to secure profitable 
contracts for the construction of the ball 
park should be enough to open the lid all 
1 way on one of the biggest puzzles in the 

ty. 

There are many things about the construc- 
tion itself that are mysterious. 

Why did the cost spiral up and up, finally 
sticking the taxpayers for $24 million? 

Why was Congress—and the city—assured 
that the stadium would pay for itself, and 
why isn’t it? 

Why were fancy trimmings added to the 
construction, like an elevator to carry the 
President to the second level and a presi- 
dential reception room? Neither has ever 
been used—at least for the purpose intended. 

Why do members of the Armory Board— 
the stadium's controlling bodies—give mis- 
leading figures on the cost of the elevator? 
They claim it added only $30,000 to the bill. 
The figure is closer to $200,000. 

Why did the construction contract have to 
be renegotiated after the park was com- 
pleted to give the builder more cash? 

Why does the playing field keep sinking? 

These are just a few of the areas that 
might be explored by qualified investigators. 
There are many more. 

It is my hope that there will be a full 
probe and full disclosures, The public in- 
terest demands it, 

The public interest also demands that the 
investigation be carried on by somebody 
other than the House District Committee. 

While the probers are sniffing around, 
there are some other things that need a good, 
hard look. 

Like the parties that were held to con- 
vince key Members of Congress that the site 
next to the armory was the right one. 

The source of the money for these parties 
might add another interesting chapter. 

The investigators might even be interested 
in looking at the books of the stadium- 
armory operation. The complete cash fig- 
ures, apparently, are not a matter of public 
record. Qualified people have aSked for a fi- 
nancial statement, and have been refused. 

Going a step further, the probers might 
want to learn how the armory can be rented 
for parties at a figure that is below cost. It 
has happened recently. 

The whole administration of the stadium 
is fertile for some deep digging. 
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The Armory Board is composed of hon- 
orable men—Chairman Francis Kane is as 
close to being the ideal public spirited citi- 
ven as is likely to be found here; Com- 
missioner Walter N. Tobriner is a dedicated 
man; National Guard Gen. W. D. Abendroth 
is the same. 

These men, however, have other duties. 
Working on the Stadium Board is just moon- 
lighting for them. They lack the time to do 
the job properly. 

The show is run by Arthur (Dutch) Berg- 
man, a glib former football coach, who is 
Washington's highest paid employee. 

If there are bodies buried out there, he 
should know where they are. 

The testimony yesterday from the Bobby 
Baker hearing indicates there are some 
bodies—in shallow graves. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I first 
yield to the Senator from Colorado, and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Of course, lawsuits 
should not be tried on the floor of the 
Senate. But I congratulate the Senator 
from Delaware for having been able to 
obtain a reply to his request. For the 
past 2 years the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Independent Offices has 
attempted, by questioning the Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Gleason, to find out what 
had become of the action in relation to 
the Veterans’ Administration facility in 
Boston, which is of comparatively new 
construction, and which immediately 
started falling apart. 

There is no question that the Veterans’ 
Administration, or at least the Govern- 
ment, has had to goin. I am not sure 
whether the Veterans’ Administration or 
GSA is doing the necessary repair. But 
there is no question that they have had 
to go in and completely reconstruct the 
outside of the hospital at a cost in excess 
of $4 million—almost $5 million. So we 
do not have to talk about trying lawsuits 
on the floor of the Senate. The facts are 
available. The building was con- 
structed, and almost immediately the 
outside fell off. The Government has 
had to go in and rebuild it. Mr. Mc- 
Closkey is the man who built the facility. 
There are no questions about that, are 
there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No 
questions at all. That faulty construc- 
tion report was prepared by Major Gen- 
eral Lambert, Director of Military Con- 
struction, Corps of Engineers, who 
investigated the subject. This report 
was printed in the Recorp on October 10, 
1962, and I have asked that it be printed 
in the Recorp again today. McCloskey 
& Co. were the builders. 

I have never taken it upon myself to 
try lawsuits on the floor of the Senate. 
The Senate is not a court. But we can 
call these cases to the attention of the 
Department of Justice. That was done 
a year ago last October. The Depart- 
ment of Justice acknowledged the com- 
munication and stated that it would look 
into it. The Department has examined 
the charges and as a result of its exam- 
ination has announced that notice is be- 
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ing served, on McCloskey and his asso- 
ciates to pay $4,918,577 plus an 
appropriate interest charge not later 
than January 20, 1964, or the Depart- 
ment would file suit. The Department 
of Justice made that decision; I did not. 
I do compliment the Department of 
Justice for having taken the appropriate 
steps to protect American taxpayers. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CAN MAKE A 
POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION TO 
PEACE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in his 
message to Chairman Khrushchev set- 
ting forth new US. guidelines to settle 
territorial disputes, President Johnson 
has seized upon the seemingly positive 
elements in the New Year’s Day letter 
and built a positive response upon those 
points. This is creative statesmanship 
on his part. It may come to nothing but 
if so, it will not be because of negativism 
on our part. 

It is our duty to continue to disagree 
with the Soviet Union where that pro- 
tects our national interest. It also is our 
duty to find areas of common interest 
where agreements can be reached in the 
interest of world peace. 

I have no way of knowing whether 
Chairman Khrushchev means what he 
says at any given time or whether the 
words he uses mean the same thing to 
him as they do to us. 

But the fact is that his New Year’s 
message includes the following words: 

The United Nations can make a posi- 
tive contribution to the peaceful settlement 
of territorial and boundary questions. 


Certainly we can agree to that state- 
ment. We have said as much over and 
again for the past 18 years—and we have 
helped make it true by contributing our 
moral and material support. 

But it is novel to hear this view of the 
U.N. coming from the Kremlin. It is a 
far cry from what we have been accus- 
tomed to hear from the Soviets. In fact, 
the financial problems of the United Na- 
tions today are caused largely by the past 
refusals of the Soviet Union to pay its 
share of peacekeeping operations. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev says that the 
peacekeeping machinery of the United 
Nations can make a positive contribu- 
tion to peaceful settlement of border dis- 
putes. Certainly it is our duty to find 
out whether he is prepared to back up 
that statement by supporting the U.N. 
machinery instead of undermining it 
with vetoes and by refusing to pay peace- 
keeping assessments. The way is open 
to the Soviet Union to settle its ac- 
counts and to strengthen the U.N. for the 
future. 

What counts is not words but action. 
But President Johnson is wise to chal- 
lenge Chairman Khrushchev to match 
his words with action. If the words are 
propaganda, we shall soon know—and so 
will the rest of the world. If they mean 
what they say, then the prospect for 
peace is strengthened. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to commend 
the Senator for his statement. The Sen- 
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ator is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I know of no Member of this body who 
is more intimately acquainted with the 
workings and the responsibilities of the 
United Nations than the Senator from 
Idaho. His statement now in reference 
to the message of President Johnson has 
added significance because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the fiscal operations 
and the financial obligations of the 
United Nations and the members to the 
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I am hopeful that the message will be 
read by delegates to the United Nations, 
because the financial solvency of that 
institution is of great importance to 
every person who seeks peace and wishes 
a More secure and peaceful world. 

Furthermore, there has been indica- 
tion that some of the so-called eastern 
European countries or the Communist 
Socialist countries are beginning to rec- 
ognize their responsibilities to the U.N. 
I believe I noticed in the press the other 
day that Czechoslovakia had paid up 
some of its dues that were in arrears. 
That example might well be followed by 
the Soviet Union on peace-keeping ob- 
ligations of the United Nations and the 
debt that is owed by the Soviet Union for 
those peace-keeping operations. 

Mr. CHURCH. I certainly would hope 
so. As the Senator well knows, 1964 will 
be a year of decision at the United Na- 
tions, because the point is being reached 
where efficacy of article XIX of the 
Charter must be put to the test. If the 
United Nations fails to uphold article 
XIX, and to impose its penalty against 
those members who have refused to pay 
their share of duly enacted assessments, 
the fiscal integrity of the United Nations 
will be undermined, and its strength as 
an institution for peace will be sériously 
weakened. 

In failing to pay up, the Soviet Union 
is a main offender, together with several 
other Communist countries. 

I take heart, as does the assistant ma- 
jority leader, from the fact that some of 
the smaller Communist governments are 
now beginning to pay up. The time is 
ripe for the Soviet Premier to match his 
words with action, and to see to it that 
the Soviet Union pays up, so that this 
crisis can be passed, and the United Na- 
tions can continue to play an active and 
expanding role in keeping the peace. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. President Johnson 
has spoken in very strong and firm terms 
about the obligation of peace-keeping, 
under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, for all members of the United 
Nations. President Johnson has asked 
Premier Khrushchev to match his words 
with deeds. He has asked Premier 
Khrushchev to give consideration to five 
proposals that this country has advanced 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 

I am pleased to see the United States 
take the lead in efforts at disarmament 
and lessening of world tensions, without 
jeopardizing our security or the security 
of other free people. This is the kind 
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of policy that will bring about respect 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. CHURCH. I could not agree more 
fully with the Senator. When President 
Johnson said it was the first objective 
of his administration to work for peace, 
he reiterated what was the primary mis- 
sion of his predecessor, John F. Kennedy, 
and I know he struck a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the American people. 

I think the Senate, and Congress as 
a whole, should give the President full 
endorsement and support in his mission 
for peace. He should be commended for 
the proposals he has put forth at Geneva. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FIRM REPLY 
TO KHRUSHCHEV ON PEACE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate and compliment the Senator 
from Idaho, because I was greatly 
pleased when I read President Johnson’s 
letter to Chairman Khrushchev. In his 
letter the President put into practice the 
pledges he has made to carry forward, as 
our most important task, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s efforts to make this a 
less dangerous world. 

I have read Khrushchev’s letter of De- 
cember 31. It would have been easy to 
dismiss it as nothing more than a propa- 
ganda gambit. It would have been easy 
to do nothing more than show up 
Khrushchev’s twisted distortions of 
American policy, and of that of our Ger- 
man and Chinese allies. It would have 
been easy to dismiss Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal for an agreement banning disputes 
as a meaningless gesture, and a one-sided 
one at that, since it seems to have been 
designed to give the Soviets a free hand, 
while tying that of the free world. It 
would have been easy to take this ap- 
proach, but it would not have advanced 
the cause of peace. 

President Johnson, instead, responded 
as a statesman. He quickly brushed 
aside the distortions, and the propagan- 
da, and he treated Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal not as something that had simply 
to be countered, but as something that 
provided an opportunity to advance seri- 
ous, concrete proposals for actions, not 
just words, that can lead to a better 
world. 

I applaud President Johnson's letter, 
for I firmly believe this is the approach 
we must take, if we are to move out of 
the age of mutual nuclear terror into one 
of peace and progress. We must keep up 
our guard against the Soviet Union, but 
at the same time we must constantly 
probe for areas of mutual agreement and 
constantly press the quest for peace, 
against the time when the Soviet leaders 
recognize that not only peaceful coexist- 
ence, but genuine peace is in their in- 
terests. 


THE FREEZE ON STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR VEHICLES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the courageous and 
sound program of initiatives set forth 
today by our President. In his message 
to the 18-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Geneva, the President has 
sounded a call of hope—hope that man- 
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kind can look forward to peace. This is 
a hope that all of us—every responsible 
human being—shares and joins. 

But the President did more than spell 
out the hope of the future. He has set 
a course for achieving peace and he has 
set us steaming in that direction. This 
has taken courage. 

We have been told time and time again, 
by the highest officials of the executive 
branch, that the United States presently 
enjoys a strategic superiority over the 
forces of communism. But we have also 
been told that if a strategic war came, 
both sides would receive such punish- 
ment, such destruction, such devastation, 
that the world which followed would be 
virtually . unrecognizable. While the 
Geneva Conference has been going on, 
while both sides have been talking about 
how to reduce these ominous stockpiles, 
they are growing steadily larger. This 
is a most dangerous, costly, and self- 
defeating part of the arms race. We 
ought to stop it now. 

Discussing this possibility with the 
Soviets is the only way we can find out 
if we can call a halt now and work out 
arrangements to assure that no further 
increases are made by either side. If 
adequate verification arrangements can 
be negotiated and implemented, it seems 
to me that it is very much in our interest 
to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Indiana for their 
speeches on the proposals of the Presi- 
dent. I do so as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. I do it in 
appreciation of the consideration Sena- 
tors have given to the proposals of the 
President. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, January 23, 
1964, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 22, 1964: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 


Edward V. Hanrahan, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years, vice James P. O’Brien, 
deceased. 

U.S. MARSHAL 

Roy Lee Call, of Alabama, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the northern district of Alabama 
for the term of 4 years, vice Peyton Norville, 
Jr., deceased. 

IN THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Robert Hall McCaw, 038722, 
Judge Advocate General's Corps, U.S. Army, 
for appointment as the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 3037. 

Brig. Gen. Harry Jarvis Engel, 039840, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, U.S. Army, 
for appointment as the Assistant Judge Ad- 
vocate General, as major general, Judge Ad- 
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vocate General's Corps, in the Regular Army 
of the United States and as major general, 
Army of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sections 
3037, 3442, and 3447. 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Edwin John Messinger, 018503, 
= Army, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 


In THE Am Force 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be majors, U.S. Air Force (Medical) 

John H. Antonelli, AO3000960. 

Roy J. Atkinson, AO1928865. 

Benjamin H. Brown, AO2239470. 

Stephen F. Lehman, 403042912. 

Vincente Martinez, 403001895. 

Mack D. Wolst, AO3074899. 


To be majors, U.S. Air Force (Dental) 


James F. Colfins, AO3060202. 
Richard L. Leonardi, AO3112262. 
Duwayne R, Swenson, AO3090392. 


To be majors, U.S. Air Force (Medical 
Service) 


Frank R. Houpt, 40804826. 
Norman H. Schwartz, AO2068480. 
Hassell M. Short, AO963045. 


To be captains, U.S. Air Force (Medical) 


Wadie H. Abraham, Jr., AO3070764. 
Walter E. Afield, AO3091748. 
Robert M. Allman, 403079478. 
Arthur A. Altman, 403089303. 
Thomas P. Ball, Jr., AO3078157. 
Donald R. Barnes, AO3092790. 
Kenneth N. Beers, AO3078385. 
Henry M. Bellamy, Jr., AO3075055. 
Donald R. Bennett, AO2232024. 
James C. Benton, AO3123381. 
James A. Benz, 403043997. 
Walter C. Bernards, AO3091327. 
Robert J. Boivin, 403077248. 
John L. Bond, AO3091666. 

Jack L. Bratton, AO3113393. 
Roger C. Breslau, AO3079274. 
Lloyd C. Brewton, AO3113207. 
Walter H. Butler, 403091557. 
Patrick E. Callaghan, AO3043966. 
John L. Campbell, IT, 403111262. 
James W. G. Carman, AO3076960. 
Richard F. Chambers, AO3091331. 
Philip R. Choate, AO3114786. 
Alfred W. Christopher, Jr., AO3074953. 
William O. Cleland, AO1864938. 
Earl C. Cline, AO3114161. 

Joseph J. Combs, Jr., AO3077395. 
Robert A. Cook, AO3091628. 
Thomas T. Coolidge, AO3092858. 
Donald E. Courts, AO3092200. 
David L. Cram, AO3089068. 

James W. Daly, 403044056. 
Theodore A. Dann, AO3044051. 
Alfred J. Derby, AO3110315. 
William F. Deverell, AO3075577. 
Nelson H. Dyess, AO3043230. 
Joseph A. Eaddy, AO3076716. 
Frank E. Edmunds, Jr., AO3077572. 
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William E. Elliott, AO3002427. 
John W. Ellis, Jr., AO3091668. 
Felix A. Evangelist, AO3114338. 
Robert E. Evans, AO3112717. 
Jerald B. Felder, AO3111100. 
Owen L. Felton, AO3114708. 


Emmett B. Ferguson, Jr., 403110950. 


Stanley Finkel, 403076402. 
Robert T. Fitzgerald, 403045094. 
Alan N. Fleckner, AO3091632. 
John W. Foft, 404055728. 
Stephen L. Friedland, 403079492. 
William R. Fuqua, 403011023. 
Richard D. Gambrell, Jr., 403075260. 
Walter F. Gillespie, 403079495. 
Maurice S. Goldman, Jr., 403091139. 
Peter A. Goodhue, 403090733. 
Gerald N. Goodman, AO3089069. 
Allen E. Green, Jr., AO3076889. 
George A. Griggs, Jr., 403075442. 
Donald Grillo, AO3114176. 

Ralph W. Hajosy, AO3091028. 
Albert S. Hale, Jr., AO3091052. 
John D. Hallewell, 403047458. 
Arnold J. Halpern, 403092815. 
Benjamin F. Hard, 403043082. 
James E. Hart, AO3089067. 

Robert C. Hauver, 403110604. 
Francis E. Healy, Jr., AO3075082. 
Andrew M. Hegre, Jr., AO3091589. 


Hector N. Hernandezlopez, 403091073. 


James F. Hoffman, Jr., AO3075759. 
Paul E. Hoffman, 403092520. 
Carl W. Holl, Jr., 403075304. 
William B. Holliday, 403075023. 
Talmadge R. Howell, 403075301. 
William D. Howell, 403074847. 
Alain M. Hurdle, A03 111307. 
Raymond V. Hussey, 403089062. 
Robert R. Hylton, 403092838. 
Francis M. Jackson, 403075356. 
James F. Jennings, 403125843. 
James A. Johnson, 403075287. 
Willard L. Johnson, Jr., 403110348. 
Thomas K. Jones, Jr., A031 10453. 
Frank E. Kachinski, 403089058. 
David M. Kawasaki, 403076406. 
George E. Keeler III. 403075095. 
Foster F. Keene, AO3089057. 
Bruce K. Kimbel, 402083741. 
Donald L. King, 403111330. 
Gilbert E. Kitching, 403045958. 
Harris W. Knudson, 403074681. 
Joe D. Kocks, AO3123261. 
Joseph C. Kopinski, 403091339. 
Stanley W. Kran, 403077718. 
Edward J. Kremchak, 403090329. 
John W. Lacelle, 403113052. 
William R. Lagergren, 402216810. 
Thomas P. Lahaye, 403089952. 
Muryl L. Laman, 403089792. 
Jerome R. Lance, 403113181. 
Gordon L. Larsen, 403079526. 
William J. Lawson, 403077216. 
George I. Lebaron, Jr., 408044175. 
Robert I. Lechowski, AO3113131. 
William B. Leeds, AO3079413. 
Frederick E. Lind, Jr., 403074996. 
Charles B. Mahon, AO3078992. 
James G. Mann, AO3054765. 
Sanford M. Markham, AO3112313. 
Jose A. Martinez O'Ferrall, AO3110524. 
Albert N. Martins, 403091374. 
Albert N. May, 403114027. 
Thomas M. McCarthy, AO3110557. 
John W. McClellan, Jr., 403112517. 
Duncan A. McIntosh, 403078253. 
Clarence R. McLain, Jr., 403043257. 
Claude A. McLelland, 403113562. 
Arch F. Meredith, Jr., AO3091408. 
Bobby C. Merkle, AO3091393. 
Lewis H. Milburn, AO3091763. 
Monte B. Miller, AO3044440. 
Merle L. Moberly, 403090148. 
Ferdinand Morales, AO3111853. 
Dale H. Myers, AO3079508. 
Charles E. Nahn, Jr., AO3110350. 
Peter A. Nardulli, AO3076446. 
William R. Neal, 403043092. 
Richard V. Normington, AO3091403. 
Eugene T. O’Brien, AO3089831. 
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Robert M. Olson, AO3092066. 
Angle Oquendocabrera, AO3123198. 
Robert W. Paret, AO1905022. 
Ernest L. Park, Jr., AO3112953. 

J. Warren Patterson, AO944168. 
Richard E. Paulsen, AO3090807. 
Willis E. Peacock, AO3089296. 
Francisco Perezguerra, AO3123900. 
Manuel R. Perezvarela, 403112145. 
Francis L. Perry, AO3079501. 
Raymond R. Petrauskas, 403010470. 
Kenneth E. Petri, 403075347. 
Lloyd G. Pickering, AO3018009. 
Wesley F. Pietz, AO3114331. 

Fred R. Plecha, AO3092154. 

Robert Po, AO3112393. 

George Potor, Jr., AO3090243. 
Richard F. Preator, AO2230314. 
Armstead B. Pruitt, Jr., AO3088983. 
Boyce B, Pryor, Jr., AO3111499. 
Charles L. Pummill, 403089099. 
Edwin D. Ramos, AO3075413. 
Donald E. Red, AO3089101. 

Patrick C. Reddin, 408044891. 
James A. Reinarz, AO3091484. 
Frank A. Reynolds, AO3114070. 
James W. Reynolds, AO3075282. 
Ralph D. Reynolds, AO3091584. 
Joseph G. Rhode, AO3111324. 

Jesse F. Richardson, AO3091461. 
William H. Rickles, Jr., AO3122982, 
Claude C. Riley, Jr., 403000298. 
Charles H. Robinson, Jr., AO3091537. 
Edwin I. Roth, AO3123808. 

Harold R. Rubel, AO3075012. 
Robert G. Ryder, AO3044919. 
Hilbert B. Savage, Jr., 403091845. 
Robert J. Saxer, AO3075136. 

Eliot Schechter, AO3092865. 
Morris A. Schultz, AO3089106. 
Richard C. Scibetta, AO3045718. 
Robert G. Self, 403112927. 

Louis A, Shirley, AO2291862. 
David L. Simes, AO3042208. 

Odis D. Skinner, AO3075128. 
Alexander M. Sloan, AO3110571. 
Robert F. Sloop, Jr., AO3113584. 
Leonard F. Smith, 403046042. 
James W. Solomon, AO3110295. 
James N. Spivey, AO3013455. 
Daniel H. Spoor, 403090247. 

Joe S. Stell, AO3112750. 

Donald R. Stoker, AO3075138. 
Richard L. Strom, 403075134. 
Henry R. Sturkie, Jr., 403077178. 
Jerome Tilles, AO3091394. 
Nicholas A. Toronto, Jr., AO3113071. 
Joseph E. Traynor, AO3044805. 
Liebert S. Turner, AO3091482. 
Constantine M. Voyagis, AO3113739. 
Theodore J. Wachs, AO3075148. 
William H. Walter, III, 403001372. 
Ray W. Ware, AO3043209. 

Ned J. Whitcomb, AO3113729. 
Jerry A. White, AO3111845. 

Wilson C. Wilhite, Jr., AO3112787. 
John L. Williams, Jr., AO3110435. 
John G. Wingert, 403045356. 
Robert I. Wingert, AO3092895. 
Richard D. Wolfe, AO3089196. 
Howard H. Wong, AO3076790. 
Ralph H. Wood, AO3075906. 
Wendell I. Wyatt, AO3114059. 
James W. Young, AO3053157. 

To be captains, USAF (Dental) 
Leroy M. Baum, Jr., 404040451. 
Donald P. Buercklin, AO3110904. 
William H. Campbell, 403111884. 
Bert T. Cecconi, AO3090991. 
Albert W. Costley, Jr., 403111231. 
James A. Fowler, Jr., 403090336. 
Robert A. Gallagher, AO31111072. 
Hampton Green, Jr., AO3000450. 
Donald F. Hackman, AO3111281. 
Glenn J. Jividen, AO3043798. 
Robert T. Johnson, 403088 738. 
Wayne K. Keith, AO3089255. 
William P. King, AO3090567. 
Preston R. Kleinman, AO2270742. 
Paul A. Krusee, AO3110870. 


William A. Kuebker, AO3043807. 
Theodore P. „03001683. 
Arnold I. Ma! ood, AO3091855. 
Thomas C. Marks, AO3110871. 
Ward A. Meyerhoeffer, 403001515. 
Francis D. Nelen, AO3090598. 
Howard K. Nihei, 403111202. 
Ellsworth R. Richards, AO3091043. 
Donald L. Risk, AO3010989. . 
Charles R. Simmonds, AO3090333. 
Robert Teisch, 403090848. 
Arthur M. Tilles, AO3092245. 
George A. Triffon, 403077832. 
Rodolfo Valle, AO3110878. 

Loyal G. Walters, AO3114581. 
Henry W. Wampler, AO3124895. 
Paul D. Watkins, AO3088991. 
Clifford G. H. Wee, AO3113744. 
Kenney L. Willarson, AO3043649. 
William E. Wymer, 403088712. 
Harold H. Zwick, 403114050. 


To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 


Bruce Irving, AO3014031. 
Samuel P. Morrow, Jr., AO3060272. 


To be captains, USAF (Veterinary) 


George L. Anstadt, AO3078995. 
William T. Ashby, AO3078827. 
Robert O. Shannon, AO991846. 
Alvin W. Smith, AO3078979. 
Malcolm C. Smith, Jr., AO3090930. 
To be captains, USAF (Medical Service) 
Jackie D. Carter, AO1861039. 
Lonnie J. Dickson, 403043730. 
John R. Farringer, AO3043894, 
Robert O. Gibbs, AO2048308. 
James E. Hartley, AO3000013. 
Jack E. Hattesen, AO3000887. 
James M. Jeffries, Jr., 402221173. 
John F. Kendig, 402227320. 
Loren K. Olson, AO2221308, 
Alfred J. Pratt, AO3044366. 
Robert R. Rolfs, AO3030063. 
John P. Schenkel, 403001498. 
Robert E. Thomas, 403042192. 
Alfred P. Urquia, 402238010. 

To be captains, USAF (Nurse) 
Irene E. Anderson, AN2242162. 
Audrey E. Arseneau, AN3074684. 
Edna L. Bachman, AN2242961. 
Evelyn F. Ball, AN2243406. 

Mary E. Barry, AN3044831. 
Elizabeth B. Bemis, AN2243312. 
Doris I. Borgwardt, AN2242900. 
Mary A. Brunner, AN3078369. 
Mary H. Buchanan, AN3045537. 
Janet L. Butler, AN2243457. 
Martha E. Cantwell, AN2242915. 
Lucy R. Cater, AN3075825. 

Joan E. Corbett, AN2243381. 
Dorothy I. Davis, AN2244536. 
Dorothy E. Devaney, AN2242055. 
Virginia A. Donahue, AN2244247. 
Harold L. Exford, Jr., AN2243526, 
Rita C. Flanigan, AN3045799. 
Alma M. Fleming, AN3045344. 
Mary J. Glasgow, AN2242800. 
Marjorie C. Googe, AN3075562. 
Regena R. Hancock, AN2242559. 
Doris A. Hardin, AN3045328. 
Margaret T. Higgins, AN1912790. 
Marilyn E. Hosmer, AN3045320. 
Joyce E. Kerwood, AN1912903. 
Marjorie B. Kindem, AN2243430. 
Dennis J. Kirby, AN3044844. 
Barbara E. Knox, AN2242473. 
Annie L. Lawrence, AN3075776. 
Bertha A. Logan, AN3044698. 

Ora V. Long, AN3075383. 

Jean F. Magee, AN3044838. 

Joan A. Matheson, AN2243211. 
Biddie R. McAllister, AN3075574. 
Janice L. McCarron, AN3075803. 
Jean E. Mease, AN2242798. 

Jean T. Merrow, AN3074835. 
Richard T. Morgan, Jr., AN3075672. 
Clarabel Nelson, AN2243490. 
Robert C. Overacre, AN3075216. 
Josephine M. Palmerino, AN2243283, 
Leroy O. Pratt, AN3074889. 
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Gladys C. Pulliam, AN2241616. 
Mary E. Radvansky, AN2242943. 
Mary L. Reid, AN2242918. 
Marie T. Spinelli, AN1912785. 
Geneva Stephens, AN 2242874. 
erite Stewart, AN2242142. 
Elizabeth J. Strippy, AN2243375. 
Nancy S. Tolle, AN3074834. 
James R. Vandusen, AN3045085. 
Mary F. Wilhite, AN2242799. 


To be captains, USAF (Medical Specialist) 


Sylvia M. Ball, AJ3111874. 
Muriel E. Omdahl, AJ2240597. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


Bruce A. Ames, AO3113933. 

Joseph R. Armstrong, AO3114534. 
Samuel M. Atkinson, Jr., AO5302580. 
Robert M. Boerner, AO3113948. 
George R. Brown, AO3124965. 
Richard E. Brown, AO3113947. 
Frank H. Brunstetter, AO3015752. 
Clark W. Bryant, AO3124530. 
Matthew L. Burns, AO3084915. 
Prank T. Corker, AO3113946. 

John J. Costanzi, AO3111541. 
Clyde J. Dellinger, AO3113945. 
Daniel H. Draughn, AO3111694. 
William R. East, 403112154. 
William A. Fogarty, AO3114267. 
Phillip D, Foley, AO3111668. 
Raymond F. Haling, Jr., AO3125737. 
William S. Harada, AO2230331. 
Karl D. Hawver, 403111769. 

Olson Huff, AO3114453. 

David M. Ivey, AO3111671. 
Raymond E. Kandt, Jr., AO3113937. 
David J. Kudzma, AO3114576. 
Wallace R. Leachman, AO3111921. 
Sidney T. Lewis, 402205481. 

Philip A. Manaker, AO3073025. 
George R. Mayes, AO3113942. 
William M. McKell, Jr., 403124974. 
James E. Payne, Jr., AO3111712. 
Douglas A. Rayner, AO3111559. 
David W. Rodgin, AO3111558. 
Ronald A, Rollins, AO3111931. 
Laird F. Schaller, AO3034460. 
Archibald F. Shuler, AO3006060. 
James M. Sims, AO3113929. 

Robert M. Snider, AO3113952. 
Robert M. Takamoto, AO3114378. 
Amos R. Townsend, 402247988. 
Harry E. Trantham, AO3113932. 
John H. Triebwasser, AO3111574. 
Romulus S. Von Hazmburg, AO3124956. 
Bruce E. Wenger, AO3084635. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Michael A. Brown, AO3113859. 
Clarence C. Bryk, AO3113854. 
Arthur B. Coyne, AO3113805. 

Elmer L. Gaudet, AO3125442. 
Donald R. Gee, AO3113284. 
Robert I. Gold, AO3114031. 
William A. Hammond, AO3126597. 
John C. Harrison, AO3125425. 
James O. Hickey, AO3113846. 
Thomas P. Johnston, AO3113848, 
Phillip A. Lainson, AO3124855. 
Harold Litvak, AO3124854. 
Arnold I, Loew, AO3113852. 
Dan M. Loughlin, AO3124853. 
John T. Murphy, Jr., AO3125269. 
Harold E. Nemchick, Jr., AO3124852. 
Gary G. Nordquist, 403 125845. 
Jackson G. Perry, AO3125988. 
Kenneth H. Schrecengost, AO3124899. 
William G. Sinclair, Jr., AO3124898. 
Donald R. Smidt, AO3113860. 
Ronald M. Staab, AO3124946. 
Prank M. Turner, AO3113853. 
David C. Vandersall, AO3113834. 
James E. Vick, AO3124896. 
Richard L. Wells, AO3113836. 
Alfred S. Windeler, Jr., AO3113786. 
Stanley L. Wyll, AO3113837. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Judge 

Advocate) 

Stephen R. Bloss. A03 103778. 
James J. Foley, A0309 3894 
Thomas V. Griffith, 403117368. 
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To be first lieutenants, USAF (Veterinary) 


Robert E. Armstrong, AO3124750. 
James C. Brown, A03 140340. 
Edward L. Chandler ITI, 4031253 10. 
Donald K. Hinkle, A03 123 197. 
Thomas A. Janik, 403125112. 
Gay D. Kruchko, A03 124844. 
James D. Peeples, 403113828. 
James E. Peguesse, 403125184. 
Edward J. Phelan, A403 124817. 
Robert E. Schmidt, 403124215. 
John M. Sparks, IIT, AO3083301. 
Ethard W. Vanstee, AO3113191. 


To be first lieutenants, U.S. Air Force 
(Medical Service) 


Harold E. Batiste, AO3077985. 
David P. Buchmueller, 403096383. 
Ronald D. Burnett, AO3106377. 
Clark E. Crum, AO3111958. 

John J. Gokelman, AQ3097771. 
John A. Gorman, AO3112144. 
Walter E. Gundaker, 403097458. 
Lionel E. Harkleroad, 403078663. 
Larry K. Hill, 403098248. 

John A. Jurgiel, 403097773. 

Paul R. Kelley, 403112248. 

James A. Kenny, AO3078144. 

Gene C. Keys, AO3100510. 

David T. Kopp, AO3097506. 
Robert W. Krutz, Jr., AO3124779. 
George A. Lahood, AO4049316. 
Michael D. Lutsch, Jr., AO3112053. 
Darryl T. Markland, AO3106854. 
Roderick F. McNeil, 403078423. 
Galen P. Mell, AO3066732. 
Rudolph W. Oeben, AO3105461. 
Morton K. Ohlbaum, AO3091687. 
Euril W. Perry, 403111802. 
Kenneth R. Porter, AO3085010. 
Stephen V. Powell, AO3112110. 
David S. Ridderheim, Jr., AO3111792. 
William G. Robertson, AO3078466. 
Donald J. Rogers, AO3095739. 
Evan N. Rossignol, 403092222. 
Thomas C. Rushmore, AO3106214. 
Lewis D. Sanders, AO3105487. 
Jack M. Sneider, AO3078480. 
Theodore A. Stang, Jr., AO3100619. 
Eric C. Theiner, AO3072458. 
Robert G. Thomas, AO3091682. 
Thomas Tibbetts, AO3112051. 
James D. Wallace, 403085122. 
David K. Wilson, A038 100008. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (nurse) 


Mary E. Adams, AN3090486. 
Nancy L. Aitchison, AN3124362. 
Constance A. Allen, AN3090076. 
Rhea S. Anderson, AN3111726. 
Helen V. Armstrong, AN3092780. 
Shirley A. Armstrong, AN3090698. 
Mary E. Bailes, AN3089674. 

Olive M. Baker, AN3092069. 
Patrick J. Baker, AN3124982. 
Karen A. Barnard, AN3112168. 
Gladys J, Bartol, AN3078260. 
Donna M. Baukus, AN3078972. 
Susane A. Bayley, AN3123247. 
Evelyn S. Beachert, AN3074967. 
Elizabeth A. BehImann, AN3123376. 
Mary A. Belt, AN3123374. 
Margaret Bennett, AN3111151. 
Lillie M. Bentley, AN3114231. 
Dorothy M. Bernard, AN3078262. 
Carol A. Betron, AN3122895. 
Patricia L. Birch, AN3112448. 
Barbara A. Bordes, AN3123212. 
Ronald A. Bower, AN3111824. 
Joanne M. Brinkmann, AN3028900. 
Dorothy Brooks, AN3123972. 
Miriam E. Brown, AN3091376. 
Dolores E. Bryant, AN3114481. 
Lyda A. Bullington, AN3089937. 
Karol A. Burton, AN3123063. 
Norma J. Butler, AN3123517. 
Joan M. Carney, AN3078745. 
Arlene D. Carreiro, AN3112282. 
Eleanor E. Caskey, AN3112335. 
Alma W. Cobb, AN3078370. 
Jeanne T. Coghlan, AN3123024. 
Mary A. Costello, AN3091150. 


Marilyn E. Crowley, AN3091646. 
Rosemary Cunningham, AN3114596. 
Patricia M. Danis, AN3091151. 
Joy M. David, AN3112449. 

Dee J. Dean, AN3122932. 
Geraldine B. Dolezal, AN3114637. 
Regina C. Domogala, AN3091676. 
Grace E. Donnelly, AN3089582. 
Joanne T. Dubay, AN3110565. 
Helen V. Ellis, AN3077432. 

Shirley E. Engleman, AN3089749. 
Mary K. Evans, AN3091900. 
Jeanette M. Ferrari, AN3124104. 
Claudia A. Fields, AN3122944. 
Lucia C. Finelli, AN3123569. 
Rosalie M. Punt, AN3123037. 
Lorena J. Furlong, AN3089876. 
Valida T. Gagne, AN3079476. 
Marilynn A. Gajdusek, AN3123181. 
Edith Garcia, AN3112010. 

Harry E. Gemmill, AN 118092. 
Elsie M. Gerrard, AN3091285. 
Mary F. Gore, AN3077974. 

Joan I. Gray, AN3123373. 

Lessie J. Greer, AN 3089 799. 

Sara E. Hale, AN3089407. 

Ann H. Hamberger, AN3124267. 
Shari M. Harkins, AN3111779. 
Billie D. Harrison, AN3092853. 
Mary A. Harvell, AN3075993. 

Allie H. Hayes, AN3091818. 

Mary J. Heck, AN2242902. 

Mary M. Helm, AN3110440. 

Verna M. Hermansen, AN3110503. 
Robert J. Higgins, AN3112290. 
Anne C. Hildebrand, AN3114295. 
Stephen R. Hildock, AN3110966 
Charlotte A. Hiler, AN3123172. 
Catherine Hill, AN3111686. 

Merle E. Hirai, AN3113007. 

Janet R. Hodgkins, AN3114695. 
Maurita E. Holt, AN3089643. 
Edna M. Hopkins, AN3088874. 
Caryl J. Howard, AN3092967. 
Leanne H. Hulsken, AN3090206. 
Grayce I. Hunt, AN3112984. 
Barbara A. Huntley, AN3112773. 
Pauline J. Husarik, AN3091947. 
Dora F. Huskey, AN3092782. 
Judith Hutchins, AN3092806. 
Janice Hutchinson, AN3112370. 
Marilyn J. Hutts, AN3122992. 
Junaita R. Inchausti, AN3111037. 
Bernadette M. Jablunovsky, AN3114634. 
Mary I Jackson, AN3112055. 
Doris M. Jacobson, AN3091826. 
Frances L. Jacobson, AN3092877. 
Andrea M. Johanson, AN3112157. 
Patricia A. Johnson, AN3112657. 
Phyllis J. Johnson, AN3123747. 
Rosa I. Johnson, AN3091586. 
Ernestine M. Jones, AN3078359. 
Ruth E. Jones, AN3112435. 
Sharon A. Jones, AN3092870. 
Constance J. Jorgensen, AN3123716, 
Margaret J. Jorgensen, AN3092901. 
Rosemary C. Kambic, AN3089368. 
Ronald D. Kaufmann, AN3112921. 
Harry J. Keirl, AN3091825. 

Nora M. Kendall, AN3112408. 
Carole M. Kennedy, AN3123122. 
Jane V. Kennedy, AN3092837. 
Joan A. Kennedy, AN3091982. 
Sheila A. Kepner, AN3112603. 
Sandra C. Kessler, AN3077097. 
Corrie P. Kibler, AN3123416. 

Ann M. Kinavy, AN3089966. 

Carol A. Kirkpatrick, AN3113103. 
Georgia A. Kirn, AN3092161. 
Gloria G. Klefman, AN3111956. 
Lorraine M. Klinghoffer, AN3123255. 
Pearlie M. Klutz, AN3123234. 
Betty A. Knuth, AN3112231. 

Jean M. Kochan, AN3111526. 
Margaret M. Korach, AN3111059. 
Patricia J. Kowalski, AN3091771. 
Ernest H. Kreth, Jr., AN3112167. 
Elizabeth E. Krieger, AN3113035. 
Ann Marie T. Kuchinski, AN3114660. 
Alice L. Kuhne, AN3112307. 
Delores M. Kujawa, AN3092902. 
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Mary A. Kvaternik, AN3112076. 
Lucille L. Lampron, AN3111848. 
Prank T. Least, AN3111522. 
Thomas S. Least, AN3111399. 
Christine Locke, AN3091322. 
Johnnie O. Lomax, AN3090474. 
Nancy S. Lumsden, AN3091577. 
Helen A. Luuru, AN3092047. 
Virginia K. Lynch, AN3113101. 
Barbara J. Martin, AN3091454. 
Laura Martinsek, AN3091648. 
Elizabeth M. Maxim, AN3077355. 
Victoria C. McClory, AN3091694. 
Pred S. McDowell, Jr., AN3125261. 
Nina E. McDowell, AN30 1. 
Sylvia A. Merrill, ANg 123496. 
Betty K. Michelena, AN3112628. 
Victoria M. Micozzi, AN3123235. 
Mary A. Molloy, AN3091734. 

Ann L. Morrow, AN3123123. 
Patricia M. Moynahan, AN3114297. 
Peter L. Munto, AN3091861. 
Barbara E. Murphy, AN3090677. 
Helen M. Norris, AN3111872. 
Robert E. Nowak, AN3114298. 
Janet E. Ogle, AN3089347. 
Eunice J. Oleson, AN3089770. 
Peggy J. Parnell, AN3089188. 
Sarah L. Parris, AN3092182. 
Julia M. Peman, AN3090972. 
Marie P. Perron, AN3123008, 
Patricia A. Peterson, AN3123354. 
Ola P. Phillips, AN2296813. 
Margaret A. Pierson, AN3123318. 
Patricia M. Pinkham, AN3123856. 
Elizabeth F. Pitcher, AN3123998. 
Elizabeth A. Powell, AN3079350. 
Sandra L. Prager, AN3113093. 
Roger L. Pulda, AN3111880. 
Ruth E. Purinton, AN3123754. 
Janet L. Rankin, AN3123783. 
Betty L. Reed, AN3110329. 
Constance Reed, AN3110566. 
Eileen T. Reilly. AN3112223. 
Dorthea C. Requate, AN3089889. 
Carol L. Reyniers, AN3088576. 
Mary A. Riddle, AN3112288. 
Cecelia A. Robertson, AN3112642. 
Sylvia L. Romans, AN3075515. 
Peggy A. Rose, AN3112126. 
Eleanor C. Rovnyak, AN3089887. 
Helen T. Rudtke, AN3123112. 
Norma J. Runyan, AN3123007. 
Elia M. Ruotsala, AN3112195. 
Ann S. Russell, AN3111677. 
Barbara I. Sanders, AN3088901. 
Beverly A. Schulz, AN3091980. 
Rosemary Schumacher, AN3113009. 
Mary K. Seitz, AN3091974. 
Rosemary B. Seledic, AN3076129. 
James W. Sexton, AN3112725. 
Barbara E. Shipley, AN3111462. 
Jean M. Shute, AN3112001. 

Joan F. Shute, AN3112003. 

Betty M. Silas, AN3088002. 
Shirley M. Sineath, AN3091684. 
Sarah M. Six, AN3113189. 
Herbert S. Skuba, AN3123439. 
Margaret M. Smith, AN3123245. 
Mary A. Sones, AN3089918. 
Maria S. Sparacino, AN3123004. 
Mary E. Stadelman, AN3089117. 
Lorraine Steiner, AN3089861. 
Norma D. Stewart, AN3077812. 
Frances E. Stitt, AN3123802. 
Constance R. Sturim, AN3112325. 
Lillie M. Taylor, AN3089721. 

M. Joann M. Thompson, AN3111662. 
Mary E. Thompson, AN3091925. 
Myrtle A. Thorington, AN3091 
Gwendolyn Tolbert, AN3124802. 
Carol M. Trasher, AN 111039. 
Verdell Trotter, AN3114077. 

Ann M. Vanbuskirk, AN3114789. 
Marilyn J. Vanells, AN3090640. 
Corinne O. Vanier, AN3091753. 
Marie T. Varela, AN3111611. 
Lentha J. Varner, AN3091858. 
Elizabeth M. Ventura, AN3091588. 
Norma J. Vick, AN3111676. 
Carmelita Vigil, AN3089118. 
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Kathleen F. Wagner, AN 3111521. 
Mary J. Walters, AN3091585. 
Kathleen E. Warner, AN3091906. 
Marilyn J. Watkins, AN3123401. 
Nancy A. Weaver, AN3110298. 
Patsy A. Weaver, AN3111612. 
Ruth E. Webb, AN3123000. 
Marian L. Weimer, AN3114524. 
Joan M. Wells, AN3114312. 

Mabel E. Wells, AN3114527. 

Anna I. Wertman, AN3111523. 
Edwina S. Wesolek, AN3114626. 
Delores D. Wethington, AN3123435. 
Edith J. Whitehead, AN3124992. 
Shirley E. Whitehurst, AN3092761. 
Leona M. Wiencek, AN3123623. 
Marcella R. Wienecke, AN3111717. 
Betty L. Wiley, AN3123764. 

Jo Ann Williams, AN3112136. 
June Wolbert, AN3090158. 
Earline L. Wolfe, AN3123343. 
Doris E. Woodward, AN3112651. 
Nancy P. Wright, AN3089580. 
Arline M. Yesko, AN3111879. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 

Ronald B. Bailey, AJ3071543. 
James H. Braatz, AM2241138. 
James D. Evans, AR3113074. 
Miriam W. Fortune, AR3091310. 
Martha S. Friedmeyer, AM3091523. 
Donna J. Hessler, AM3091829. 
Marlene J. Moll, AM3091750. 
Mary B. Newsome, AR3089728. 
Elizabeth T. Quinn, AM3091913. 
Sylvia M. Rodriguez, AR3078194. 
Jack L. Vespaziano, AM3112272. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF 
(Medical Service) 

Robert F. Agranov, AO3123610. 
Terrance C. Aldrich, AO3114587. 
Robert A. Bloechle, AO3107735. 
Robert C. Bonovich, 403123382. 
George E. Burnette, AO3108188. 
Roger W. Cochran, AO3124317. 
Charles Comer, 403113410. 
Harry J. Davitt, Jr., AO3118481. 
Donald D. Dunton, AO3114562. 
Richard F. Dyer, AO3114723. 
Roger C. Fitch, AO3114035. 
Robert F. Garvin, Jr., AO3108443. 
Arjay Godston, AO3105017. 
James M. Graham, AO3124363. 
Roger B. Graham, AO3123317. 
Buford J. Green, Jr., AO3108214. 
James E. Grisolano, AO3100364. 
Thomas D. Hall, AO3109205. 
Richard A. Hartman, 403119248. 
Samuel B. Horton, AO3119002. 
John H. Hunter, AO3108321. 
Robert O. Iott, AO3114767. 
Leo F. Jaroszewski, AO3107931. 
Michael S. Kirsch, AO3114563. 
William M. Klein, Jr., 408048092. 
Joseph P. Miller, Jr., AO3124826. 
Robert L. Mills, AO3100699. 
Leland P. Miner, AO3104732. 
Joseph C. Morris, AO3108130. 
Bruce L. Nelson, AO3107720. 
Joseph P. Parimucha, AO3112682. 
Alan H. Perry, 403097471. 
William E. Pickett, Jr., AO3108384. 
Joseph E. Polk, 403 108859. 
Neil B. Reilly, AO3108434. 
John T. Richardson, III. AO3108226. 
Frank G. Rohrbough, AO3118909. 
George Roman, AO3108898. 
Norman W. Rosema, AO3114687. 
Mark M. Rosenfeld, AO3114268. 
Wilbur M. Sappington, Jr., AO3108709. 
Joyce A. Savoy, AE3125260. 


Jessie F. Scarbrough, AO3114221. 


Richard W. Sharpe, AQ3124423. 
George D. Smith, AO3124578. 


Richard A. Smith, AO3114566. 


Jerome Splan, AO3114653. 
Gordon M. Sprenger, AO3114554. 
Billie L. Stover, AO3123482. 
Larry C. Sudderth, AO3118919. 


Lloyd E. Tolley, AO3119273. 
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Richard C. Torres, AO3122962. 
David J. Trimberger, AO3108534. 
Richard L. Watkins, AO3124665. 
Hubert E. Wrenn, AO3113741. 
To be second lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 
Nancy L. Allen, AN3125040. 
Stephen E. Bobko, AN3124669. 
Brent N. Boothe, AN3114712. 
William A. Cass, AN3124087. 
Charles D. Heise, AN3114129. 
Mary E. Hughley, AN3113577. 
Joan M. Kecer, AN3113724. 
Patricia A. Lach, AN3123025. 
Ann P. Lillis, AN3113543. s 
Patricia A. Murphy, AN3113887. 
Ruth G. Payton, AN3123489. 
Jeanne Plante, AN3124191. 
Carole A. Purin, AN3113373. 
Linda J. Smith, AN3113378. 
Priscilla J. Sorrells, AN3113377. 
Judith M. Sowle, AN3123874. 
Paula A. Voigt, AN3114080. 
Judith A. Welinske, AN3123594. 
William M. Wilder, AN3123485. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 
Kathleen M. Ashton, AM3114570. 
Elizabeth M. Baldwin, AM3122903. 
Mary A. Huebsch, AJ3113747. 
Marian A. Moorhouse, AR3122962. 
Elinor E. Rubinovitz, AM3123287. 
Christine M. Swanson, AM3114614. 
Nancy L. Wiseman, AM3114395. 


The following persons for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force, in the grades in- 
dicated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force: 

To be captain 


Paul F. Radke, Jr., AO3008739. 
To be first lieutenants 


William J. Black, AO3086111. 
Warren R. Hayden, AO3087315. 


Subject to medical qualifications and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 

Michael W. Bartlett 

Stephen F. Burrell 

Tommy F. Stone 


In THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Abarr, Robert G., 080368. 

Abel, Carl M., 079720. 
Abrignani, Vincent A., 040966. 
Adams, Dwight L., 036323. 
Adams, Edwin C., 038212. 
Adams, Hobert D., 079723. 
Adams, James D., 079724. 
Adamson, James B., 026935. 
Akins, James D., O79725. 

Allan, Robert H., Jr., 038070. 
Allen, William M., 080369. 
Althaus, Kenneth G., Jr., 041121, 
Amacher, Aaron G., 027040. 
Ammerman, Howard E., Jr., 084840. 
Anderson, Arnold V., 037666. 
Anderson, Edward P., 039426. 
Andreoli, Robert L., 041181. 
Andrews, Albert E., 055492. 
Andrews, George H., 079726. 
Anido, Victor M., Jr., 079727. 
Applewhite, Kermet H., 036787. 
Ariail, Thomas M., 081886. 
Arnold, Edwin Y., 084045. 
Aschoff; John F., Jr., 037856. 
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Aud, James E., 027051. 

Bailey, Bernard O. A., 081887. 
Barbour, Alfred E., 037787. 
Barfoot, Van T., 038209. 
Barickman, Robert J., 025932. 
Barnes, Joseph P., 026501. 
Barraclough, Donald F., 036996. 
Bartley, James T., 026649. 
Barton, Jack E., 079733. 

Baxter, Samuel F., O79734. 
Belford, Jack F., 055279. 

Bell, William, 3d, 026934. 
Benckart, Robert G., Jr., 049838. 
Benner, John S., Jr., 038089. 
Bennett, Ralph O., 036860. 
Bennett, William, 080373. 
Bercaw, Roger M., 079738. 
Bergsagel, Ralph M., 079739. 
Bermingham, Peter F., 079740. 
Berry, George A., Jr., 080374. 
Betchtel, Robert W., 038218. 
Betts, Charles A., 079741. 
Beyer, Richard A., 038263. 
Bieschke, Keith A., 087477. 
Billard, Jules F., 079742. 
Bishop, Raymond C., 079743. 
Black, Frederick H., Jr., 026796. 
Black, Harold, 049373. 
Blackwell, Lotus B., 080375. 
Blaha, Charles R., Jr., 038245. 
Blaikie, John W., 081889, 

Blair, Wayne A., 055653. 

Blake, Stewart P., 038221. 
Blanchard, George S., Jr., 026737. 
Blandford, James T., Jr., 026598. 
Blewett, Rex R., 038030. 
Boardman, William M., 079745. 
Boesch, Eugene F., 079746. 
Bohannon, Frederick G., 027057. 
Bohnak, Joseph A., 027036, 
Bolick, James O., 036920. 

Born, Raymond N., 079749. 
Bott, Fredric C., 079750. 
Boughn, Robert E., 079752. 
Bowers, Frame J., Jr., 041129. 
Boyles, Wilson N., Jr., 026933. 
Brady, John B., 026794. 


Branton, Harold M., 037345. - 
Braun, Eugene J., 037790. 
Braun, Gustav J., Jr., 038191. 
Bray, Edward, 048259. 
Bressler, Dean M., 026809. 
Brey, Albert J., O79757. 
Brinnon, William H., 055931. 


Brondstatter, Wallace W., 085300. 


Brooks, Dwight M., 050004. 
Brooks, Lawrence P., 080049. 
Brown, Charles H., 049617. 
Brown, George B., Jr., 026623. 
Brown, John W., Jr., 026751. 
Brown, Lawrence G., 080376. 
Brown, Royal B., O80050. 
Brownley, Richard H., 055919. 
Brust, Robert P., 079759. 
Bryan, Robert L., 041125. 
Buerger, Kenneth G., 080377. 
Bullard, Robert H., 055817. 
Burdell, Frank E., Jr., 079760. 
Burgess, John F., Jr., 079761. 
Burkholder, James B., 079762. 
gee Burr, William E., 2d, 026597. 

‘ Burton, Lloyd P., 080379. 
Buser, George W., O79764. 
Buzzett, Harry A., 026683. 
Cabaniss, Jelks H., Jr., 026558. 
Cabell, DeRosey C., Jr., 026902. 
Cahill, James P., 089039. 

Call, William T., Jr., 037896. 
Callahan, Leslie G., Jr., 026704. 
Campbell, James B., 026690. 
Campbell, John E., 079766. 
Canham, Robert C., 038192. 
Cann, Richard T., 4th, 037799. 
Capka, Jerry G., 026573. 
Cariano, Samuel P., 084350. 
Carley, John W., 026571. 
Carlson, John H., 026479. 
Carne, William B., 038011. 
Carraway, Joseph G., Jr., 050012. 
Carson, James E., 041206. 


Brandenburg, William H., 038080. 
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Carter, Doniphan, 026907. 
Cary, Randolph J. 026905. 
Case, Frank B., O78689. 
Caton, June C., 038074. 
Chamblee, John J., 079770. 
Chance, Donald W., 087704. 
Charles, Alvin K., O79771. 
Chegin, Thomas E., 079772. 
Chiment, John A., 027048. 
Christensen, John J., 049867. 
Claterbos, Henry L., 089751. 
Clautice, Edward W., O79774. 
Cleveland, John G., 026559. 
Clifford, John W., 080384. 
Clore, Duncan D., 026642. 
Coachman, Francis G., 049618. 
Coburn, Herbert W., 080385. 
Cody, Robert L., 055980. 
Coffin, Sanford, 080386. 
Coggins, Samuel M., 037861. 
Cole, Jack N., 079775. 
Coleman, Bernard H., 038243. 
Colley, Ernest J., 081891. 
Collings, Kent J., 080387. 
Collins, Rodney J., 055519. 
Conant, Robert W., 026502. 
Connell, James M., 026700, 
Connolly, Thomas W., 056008. 
Conway, Marion L., 080388. 
Cooch, Francis A., 3d, 026712. 
Cook, Harvey J., 079778. 
Cook, Richard H., 079779. 
Cook, Thomas A., 038238. 
Cook, Walter H., Jr., 025466. 
Cook, Woodrow W., 080389. 
Cooksey, Howard H., 037690. 
Cooper, Kenneth B., 026476. 
Coulter, Joseph S., 081892. 
Coupe, Robert D., 079781. 
Cowan, Donald E., 079782. 
Cowherd, Robert M., 026932. 
Cox, Emmett W., Jr., 037200. 
Craddock, William P., Jr., 037952. 
Crawley, James J., 049218. 
Crea, Robert D., 080393. 
Crispell, John P., 081893. 
Crowell, William H., Jr., 084547. 
Cude, Harold E., Jr., 080394. 
Cunningham, Donald H., 036799. 


Cunningham, Thomas J., Jr., 079787. 


Curry, Jack A., 039354. 
Cushman, John H., 026483. 
Cutrona, Joseph F. H., 026655. 
Cyr, Clarence W., 026753. 
Dallam, Robert N., 049607. 
Dalton, Charles H., 3d, 037943. 
Daly, Robert C., 026707. 

Daly, Thomas M., 079790. 
Dancy, Albert G., 026542. 
Daniel, Charles D., 026744. 
Darling, Howard N., 055893. 
Darms, John L., Jr., 079791. 
Dart, Robert C., 026552. 
Davis, Charles, Jr., 026491, 
Davis, William A., 055935. 
Davis, William E., 049241. 
Davis, Woodrow W., O79793. 
DeArment, Harold G., 026617. 
DeGraff, Andrew J., 026696. 
DeMilt, Irving F., Jr., 079795. 
Decker, Edwin R., 026510. 
Deeter, Chalmer L., Jr., 026822. 
Dempsey, Jack T., 037816. 
Dempsey, Michael A., 079796. 
Denman, Dale, Jr., 026691. 
Desmond, John B., 026627. 
Dew, James R., 037758. 
DiSilvio, Armond, 026817. 
Dickinson, Werner L., 055569. 
Dinsmore, Oliver R., Jr., 037806. 
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Williams, David H., Jr., 038029. 
Williams, Harry R., 

Williams, Richard K. 038174. 
Willmann, William G., 081936. 
Willson, Clayton R., 081937. 
Winterbottom, Frederick W., Jr., 080526. 
Wise, George V., 084444. 

Wire, Richard A., 038171. 

Witt, Warren W., 049370. 
Wolfinger, Clarence E., Jr., 026831. 
Wood, Carroll H., 027024. 

Wood, Starling W., 080527. 
Woodson, Wilbert T., Jr., 049358. 
Woolsey, Myron F., 080028. 
Yantis, Myron De W., 038014. 
Young, Leilyn M., 080528. 

Young, Mason J., Jr., 026603. 
Young, Robert M., 037803. 

Young, Wilbur P., 084581. 
Zebrowitz, Morris, 080529. 
Zillmer, David, 026722. 

Zucker, Lester J., 092056. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Chaplain 

Goss, Charles A., 081862. 

Krug, Clement P. J., 076793. 

Underwood, Carmah C., 079687. 

Walsh, Emmett L., 087655. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Women’s Army 

Corps 

Averett, Imogen E., L160. 

Baker, Maxene M., L173. 

Belin, Hedwig C., L136. 

Branch, Elizabeth H., L147. 

Brister, Jane G., L289. 


1964 


Carlson, Lane, L169. 
Chapman, Janet L., L261. 
Effengham, Esther M., L324. 
Frank, Leta M., L329. 
Guyette, Mary J., L183. 
Howell, Lenore P., L177. 
Williams, Carol M., L175. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Corps 


Albrite, James P., 063715. 
Amos, James D., 057990. 
Aronstam, Elmore M., 056211. 
Artiss, Kenneth L., 057944. 
Ashford, Alexander W., 061183. 
Bacharach, Theodore, 057987. 
Baker, Hinton J., 056897. 
Baker, Stewart L., Jr., 057547. 
Beach, Prince D., 058753. 
Belaval, Gustavo S., 071902. 
Benitez, Roberto E., 058706. 
Bernstein, Robert, 060025. 
Berte, Stephen J., 060132. 
Blake, Hu A., 058708. 

Blohm, Raymond W., Jr., 057559. 
Bradley, Robert J., 056255. 
Bralley, Ernest M., Jr., 057820. 
Bres, Edward S., Jr., 061178. 
Britton, George T., 062778. 
Broaddus, Robert E., 057532. 
Brown, Aubrey K., Jr., 049959. 
Caldwell, Samuel W., 063714. 
Carrasco, Enrico D., 065414. 
Caskie, James D., 063670. 
Clausen, Roy E., Jr., 057385. 
Clearkin, Kevin P., 094449. 
Cohen, Arthur, 065412. 

Conte, Nicholas F., 062905. 
Cook, Henry M., Jr., 058694. 
Cowley, Ray G., 057992. 
Cranston, Robert W., 063826. 
Donnelly, Henry J., 072587. 
Donovan, James F., 057546. 
Dozier, Slater M., 058184. 
Edwards, David J., 062907. 
Edwards, John E., 056945. 
Eskridge, Jack, 063829. 

Fahy, Donald G., 061064. 
Fairchild, John P., 057936. 
Fancy, Henry F., 059523. 
Fitzpatrick, Jack C., 063832. 
Fried, Julian J., 072873. 

Gale, Russell J., 063156. 
Gallup, Samuel C., 057019. 
Graf, Russell E., 059685. 
Green, Charles R., 065413. 
Hamilton, Longstreet C., 060742. 
Hamit, Harold F., 057980. 
Hannum, William Y. C., 071798. 
Hansen, James L., 057011. 
Hartgering, James B., 049931. 
Hauschild, Thomas B., 076206. 
Hayes, George J., 057388. 
Hemphill, James E., 063779. 
Henderson, Harry McC., 057409. 
Henderson, Warren S. P., 060739. 
Hendrix, Thomas L., 058206. 
Hewitt, Clarence B., 049926. 
Hewlett, Thomas H., 057932. 
Higgins, John G., 057706. 
Hollifield, William C., 059671. 
House, Royce E., 081846. 
Hughes, Carl W., 058018. 
Inmon, Thomas W., 056254. 
Jackson, Marshall D., 037625. 
Jauernig, Russell R., 058019. 
Jenicek, John A., 057989. 
Johnston, Edward H., 059536. 
Joseph, Donald J., 060027. 
Juel, Roger A., 058193. 
Kennedy, Julien C., 057382. 
Kingman, Allen F., Jr., 057556. 
Kraul, Charles W., 061935. 
Krauskopf, Frederick F., 057053. 
Lewis, Evan L., 058205. 
Lindsey, Douglas, 043248. 
Lockwood, Robert S., 037626. 
Lukeman, John M., 061061. 
Lumpkin, Walter L., Jr., 037615. 
MacDonald, William F., 063215. 
Maldonado, Leonard, 063475. 
Marvin, Sidney L., 057063. 
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Mayer, William E., 089897. 
McDowell, Marion E., 057399. 
McNair, Joel N., 052075. 
Meroney, William H., 3d. 057010. 
Metz, Charles W., Jr., 049934. 
Miller, Byron L., Jr., 037630. 
Miller, Frank L., 057564. 

Miller, Ray L., 063827. 

Modrak, Henry H., 065415. 
Moffett, James B., 059441. 
Moncrief, William H., Jr., 037637. 
Mott, Loran E., 063153. 
Mourat, Stephen, 059515. 
Moyar, John B., 071570. 

Myers, Donald S., 057972. 

Neel, Spurgeon H., Jr., 058688. 
Neuman, Frank A., 052077. 
Otto, Wayne R., 078112. 
Overholt, Edwin L., 060030. 
Parmley, Loren F., Jr., 052087. 
Parvin, Robert W., 061065. 
Patterson, John C., 057046. 
Penner, Ralph S., 056223. 
Perrine, James P., 056971. 
Pfotenhauer, Martin A., 2d, 061066. 
Phillips, Richard J., 072423. 
Plough, Irvin C., 057055. 
Pracher, John R., 037622. 
Pratt, Daniel W., 089129. 
Redner, Wallace J., Jr., 058767. 
Reed, Charles R. W., 060017. 
Reid, Spencer B., 064924. 
Richey, Carl B., Jr., 063147. 
Rixey, Charles O., 039341. 
Robbins, Thomas L., 057551. 
Roberts, John E., 057833. 
Rodriguez, Samuel, 063449. 
Rosegay, Harold, 058766. 

Ross, Richard H., 073246. 
Runelk, Karel, 088907. 
Rutledge, Ben A., 049950. 
Scavone, Edmond, 057396. 
Schirmer, Jacob F., 063158. 
Schoenbucher, Albert K., 058189. 
Schwab, Linden H., 037620. 
Scott, Norman McL., Jr., 057569. 
Seitzman, Leonard H., 060028. 
Shannon, Frank J., Jr., 063157. 
Sheedy, John A., Jr., 059675. 
Sieber, Paul E., 058707. 

Siege, Alfred G., 059676. 
Sproat, Harry F., 057416. 
Stenberg, Edwin S., Jr., 060029. 
Storrs, Bruce D., 061060. 
Strand, Donald J., 057067. 
Stropes, Lloyd R., 037629. 
Stroud, Joseph C., Jr., 058693. 
Summerson, Donald J., 060747. 
Taylor, Richard R., 062785. 
Thomas, Joseph W., O58015. 
Tumbusch, Wilfred T., 058755. 
Tuttle, Jay F., 057703. 

Umlauf, Harry J., Jr., 058198. 
Van Buskirk, Kryder E., 057889. 
Vivona, Stefano, 063717. 
Walker, Keith A., 062910. 
Warren, Willard R., 058079. 
Whelan, Thomas J., Jr., 059531. 
White, John W., 058248. 
Wilson, William E., 089311. 
Worrall, Joseph A., 067975. 
Yessler, Paul G., 057027. 

To be Heutenant colonels, Dental Corps 
Arbuckle, Robert B., 052078. 
Baze, Wallace R., O73985. 
Bhaskar, Surindar N., 078570. 
Boyer, Lea M., 043241. 

Kepper, John C., 052066. 
Kirchoff, Wayne F., 043243. 
Love, William D., 039325. 
Snead, Ralph B., 043257. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 
Dixon, George F., 037624. 
Folling, Bjarne N., 052058. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Service 

Corps 
Barrett, Rex M., 084723. 
Brumfield, Jesse W., O79648. 
Bryan, George R., 088596. 
Bunger, Egbert V., 039492. 
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Bunson, Sydney M., 056273. 
Cheezum, Lynn R., 041363. 
Clutter, Carroll E., 041362. 
Cook, Dudley P., 038552. 
Devolites, Milton C., 079650. 
Dexter, Wade H., 038554. 
Drotning, Theodore B., 079664. 
Epperson, Jordan L., 038550. 
Erb, John J., Jr., 038538. 
Flora, Jack L., 038551. 

Foley, Joseph S., 038539. 
Hart, Bernard A., 038544. 
Hoffman, Edgar F., 079666. 
Kaplan, Clarence, 079653. 
Kealey, Robert C., 079654. 
Keenan, James W., 049972. 
Kilmer, Joseph M., 037498. 
Lewis, Garland B., 079655. 
Lukas, Frank W., 079656. 
Lyons, Russell J., 084311. 
Madden, James P., 083550. 
McCall, Robert G., 080277. 
Morse, Warren C., 079657. 
Prettyman, William O., Jr., 038549. 
Redmond, John, Jr., 038542. 
Urbine, Anthony W., 080278. 
Van Gilder, Robert E., 080279. 
Wells, Frederick M., 039487. 
Wight, Collins, 084313. 
Williams, John R., 038533. 
Wiscarson, John W., 037588. 
Youngs, Edward R., 083552. 


To be majors 


Hutcherson, Harold, 057516. ~ 


Lawler, Thomas M., Jr., 065136. 
To be major, Chaplain 
Burnette, Lester E., 079682. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 3284 and 3304: 
To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 

Ayer, Ida B., N2082. 

Bailey, Margaret E., N2293. 

Bonnet, Edith J., N1597. 

Boone, Ada E., N1301. 

Bryan, Mary C., N2094. 

Burkhead, Florence A., N1998. 

Cannon, Erin E., N1497. 

Casserly, Mary A., N1572. 

Curran, Isabelle R., N1984. 

Donoghue, Rose A., N877. 

Faulk, Eleanor H., N458. 

Fraser, Mildred L., N624. 

Hartley, Mary E., N1375. 

Hayes, Sally C., N1231. 

Henley, Nellie L., N486. 

Hennies, Elma E., N401. 

Henry, Jonike E., N1065. 

Honeycutt, Hazel V., N1913. 

Jablunovsky, Velma V., N0471. 

Kehoe, Lelia M., N1349. 

Krumanocker, Josephine M., N1045. 

Mahoney, Elizabeth C., N1665. . 

McFadden, Martha A., N402. 

Nolan, Charlotte L., N1351. 

Orsini, Clara E., N2424. 

Peacock, Leoleen I., N831. 

Pecora, Florence M., N358. 

Percival, Hazel, N696. 

Pritchard, Ruby E., N690. 

Rose, Anne, N2190. 

Sipple, Blanche I., N1204. 

Slaats, Alpharetta E., N684. 

Stafford, Margaret C., N2204. 

Stevens, Marilynn C., N1491. 

Stewart, Blanche McR., N2003. 

Stohl, Dora J., N2455. 

Toudouze, Mary P., N467. 

Trimmer, Mildred L., N1911. 

Waterhouse, Marian, N1619. 

Williams, Althea E., N2098. 

To be lieutenant colonels—Army Medical 

Specialist Corps 

Coeling, Ethel W., M10104. 

Dillon, Edna L., M10118. 

Evans, Nannie R., R10019. 

Harman, Thelma A., R10092. 
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Johnson, Fuchsia L., R10023., 
Lipscomb, Mary, R10025. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion In the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 

To be first lieutenants 

Aldrich, Harold B., 3d, 097880. 

Bertelsen, Geoffrey H., 092326. 

Brandt, Goetz K., 092280. 

Campbell, John C., 093137. 

Casto, James G., 093141. 

Clawson, Lucien B., Jr., 097099. 

Cleveland, Donald L., 092399. 

Edwards, George V., 089922. 

Elderd, Raymond K., Jr., 095312. 

Ferguson, Jack W., 094527. 

Ferring, Theodore J. J., Jr., 095318. 

Fox, James H., 093171. 

Hager, Henry F., 3d, 094197. 

Hogan, Thomas F., 091436. 

Hudson, Richard L., 096985. 

Hyde, Thomas A., 3d, 097924. 

Jacobs, Darrel D., 091282. 

Johnson, Ben A., 097925. 

Johnson, Lidge O. J., 097927. 

Jones, Robert S., Jr., 097142. 

Kawamoto, Dennis F., 092595. 

Kazenski, John T., 090898. 

King, Thomas R., 097157. 

Labell, Simmin N., 090176. 

Mahr, Walter C., 097438. 

Mason, Robert W., 089549. 

McCarthy, William J., 097448. 

McClendon, Miles R., 094217. 

Miyamasu, Paul K., 097333. 

Moody, Robert D., 097951. 

Nartisissov, George, 097818. 

Orlov, William S., 097549. 

Powers, Gary R., 097959. 

Rizer, Gene C., 098353. 

Scott, Kenneth G., 097974. 

Shiner, Clyde R., Jr., 092880. 

Stainback, William C., 094347. 

Stonehocker, Herbert F., Jr., 092929. 

Sturdivant, Clifford R., 097986. 

Taylor, Benjamin D., 097363. 

Terry, William F., 3d, 097047. 

Walker, Larry T., 098261. 

Wenz, Henry F., 097996. 

Wright, Kenneth E., 097374. 

Zimmers, Joe L., 096726. 

To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Anderson, Jon D., 094736. 
Blakemore, Vaughan A., Jr., 097280. 
Constable, Joseph F., 094920. 
Cundiff, David E., 094744. 
Harman, Richard B., 097349. 
Judy, Richard B., 094939. 
Kistler, Thomas E., Jr., 096691. 
Lemmers, Dean P., 097390. 
Murphy, Thomas W., 094775. 
Sandifer, Calvin P., 6th, 092780. 
Schafer, Thomas E., 095096. 
Shambora, Robert A., 094788. 
Shelton, Edward J., 095101. 
Spiker, James E., Jr., 098199. 
Walker, James O., Jr., 095114. 
Ward, John R., 097218. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Cope, Doris A., N3056. 
To be first lieutenant; Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Sager, Jane F., R10184. 
The following-named persons for reap- 


pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 


rary disability retired list, under the provi- 
sions, of title 10, United States Code, section 
* 1211: 
To be colonel 
Sams, Gerald A., 041931. 
To be lieutenant colonel 

VanLaethem, George, 036342. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in 
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the grades specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285; 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3292: 


To be major 
Malone, Alfred C., Jr. (JAGC) , 063275. 
To be captain, Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 
Zoghby, Guy A. (TC), 073251. 
To be second lieutenant 
Sentell, Jack H. (MSC), 094724. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be majors 


Darling, Gregory, 01688813. 
Lynes, Marvis F., 0949067. 
McMahon, Richard A., 01341809. 
McManus, Luther M., Jr., 0975625. 
Sexton, Thomas L., 02014581. 


To be captains 


Adams, Paul M., Jr., 04015888. 
Ahearn, John F., 04009741. 
Ashby, Charles C., 04031237. 
Austin, Richard K., 04074442. 
Baker, Ralph H., Jr., 02289397. 
Bartlett, Leslie R., 04026690. 
Barton, Robert H., Jr., 04004174. 
Bartron, Hubert K., 04005466. 
Becker, Donald C., 04004102. 
Beshens, Gerald J., Jr., 02266397. 
Blaker, John R., 01932128. 
Bolduc, Donald A., 04006135. 
Bond, James A., 04025668. 
Boon, Ivan G., 04006569. 
Bournes, William V., 01936308. 
Bringham, John L. B., 02288503. 
Brown, Paul M., 04031425. 
Cascio, Charles J., 04069406. 
Caulfield, Robert N., 04011023. 
Clark, Gordon F., 04030722. 
Corbett, Cleveland, 01935009. 
Costanzo, Irving E., 04038632. 
Covert, James L., 04010707. 
Daniels, Thomas W., Jr., 02033988. 
Doyon, Leonard E., 04007153. 
England, Marion F., Jr., 01924732. 
Fehlauer, Werner A., 04069682. 
Fleming, Hewell D., 01931245. 
Fromm, Rudolph W., 04083218. 
Fuchigami, Hideto, 04014617. 
Geesey, Edwin P., 04026527. 
Greenleaf, Edward T., Jr., 01935125. 
Gunter, Charles R., 04003930. 
Hering, Robert R., 04016845. 
Higgins, George R., 085568. 
Hollowell, William E., Jr., 01931464. 
Holm, Dennis W., 04062189. 
Hottel, David T., 04062484. 
Isaacson, Roger M., 01936232. 
Jones, Richard B., 02273918. 
Kowal, Samuel J., 04057698. 
Kramer, Gordon L., 04009704. 
Lang, Marlin C., 04074509. 
Leakey, Robert J., 04074404. 
MacKinnon, Ray D., Jr., 04066194. 
Madden, Joseph P., 04039232. 
McBride, Floyd A., 04048876. 
McFadden, Louis P., 04034756. 
McMillan, Mervyl C., 04004501. 
Neighbors, James D., 04076175. 
Noonan, Richard B., 04016826. 
O'Grady, Edmund J., 04065227. 
Olson, Eugene S., 04010954. 
Petty, Robert E., IV, 04062843. 
Phillips, Edward L., 04005842. 
Pitts, George E., 04025000. 
Poston, Robert E., 04042572. 
Pressley, Ancil R., 04025833. 
Reid, James W., 04048558. 
Reimer, Donald D., 02287941. 
Reynolds, Leslie D., 04071936. 
Richards, William E., 04011071. 
Ridgeway, James H., 04070376. 
Rodriguez, Raymond, 04010915. 
Rogers, Amos J., 04024251. 
Rogers, James R., 04063244. 
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Rohlfing, Robert E., 04040287. 
Sammon, Bernard J., 04010744. 
Silva, Theodore S., 04083408. 
Skelton, Robert D., 01841763. 
Smart, William E., 04029625, 
Smith, Loren K., 04010324.” 
Smith, Osbin E., 04030948. 
Thompson, James A., 01702308. 
Tompkins, Edward, 04074641. 
Treadway, James D., 04083658. 
Villella, Fred J., Jr., 04035243. 
Vittorini, Domenic, 04006889. 
Walker, Delbert L., 02285394. 
Ward, Matt R., 04063269. 
Wehrle, Alfred L., 04066147. + 
Westerman, Ted G., 04031275. oy 
Wilson, Roosevelt, 01925864. 
Woods, James R., 04049657. 
Yenter, Kenneth E., 01928090. 

To de first lieutenants 
Allen, Richard H., 05000837.. 
Alvis, John M., 05410280. 
Barrios, Roy J., 04048442. 
Belisle, Aldorien E., Jr., 05207222. 
Bendele, James C., 05403534. 
Benton, Hubert F., 05409530. 
Bihn, Marvin A., 05203762. 
Bourque, Archille O., Jr., 01926834. 
Broksieck, Don E., 05508161. 
Brunner, Karl R., Jr., 05209690. 
Buckbee, Donald M., 05201653. 
Byrnes, James P., 05511154, 
Cameron, Carl H., 05303702. 
Coston, James G., 05410068. 
Cressler, Walter L., Jr., 05007423. 
Dexter, Charles E., 05305932. 
Donlon, Roger H. C., 05307067. 
Driscoll, William J., 05006655. 
Duerre, Chester W., 05509539. 
Eggerichs, James M., 05510424. 
Elliott, Thomas H., 05511597. 
Estes, Jimmie L., 05409049. 
Faubel, Gordon J., 05511907. 
George, James T., 05203880. 
Girard, Valmore J., 05006584. 
Harris, Lyman B., Jr., 05305804. 
Harrison, Edward R., 05307596. 
Heard, Wayne L., 05410518. 
Heathman, Jimmie J., 05511935. 
Hickman, Carlos W., 05409440. 
Higginbotham, Jerry R., 05308350. 
Higgins, Glenn E., 05205143. 
Hone, Gerald J., 05210584. 
Hughes, William L., 05303797. 
Hungerford, Dale, 05305487. 
Hunter, Harry D., 05303715. 
Johnsen, Frederick W., 05304346. 
Kelly, Robert H., 05507878. 
Kidd, Wayne H., 05206210. 
Kierstead, Dana S., 05000787. 
Kraft, Thomas J., 05509268. 
Ladd, Eddie B., 05306480. 
LaSpina, Jack J., Jr., 05205780. 
Lewis, Terris C., 05509130. 
Lind, Richard W., 05405441. 
Markofskl, Donald R., 02309819. 
Mattox, James I., 05206922. 
McCarthy, Frank T., 05506231. 
McCoskey, James L., 05508518. 
MeMicken, Farris G., 05402315. 
Minutoli, John R., 05005175. 
Mirkovich, Richard S., 05704803. 
Mohr, Carl E., 05702435. 
Moose, Robert G., 05506811. 
Odom, Fredwin M., 05404975. 
Osteen, James L., 05307121. 
Ota, Harry S., 05702570. 
Pope, Cecil D., 05311550. 
Potter, Donald C., 05510162. 
Quinn, John T., 05001111. 
Riley, Wilmot T., III, 05307853. 
Roney, Kenneth D., 05310939. 
Saathoff,; Donald I., 05512113. 
Schmid, Thomas W., 05207082. 
Shackelford, William L., 05507287. 
Shrontz, Alva G., 05208662. 
Stephens, Donald G., 05402054. 
Stokke, Edward T., 05405328. 
Stroud, Lamar A., Jr., 05203907. 
Townsend, Willis M., 05512070. 


1964 


Truumees, Vallo, 05309969. 
Vigelis, Eugene R., 02302146. 
Walker, Byron G., 05508289. 
Ward, Joseph G., IT, 05405503. 
White, Travis W., 05309555. 
Williams, James E., Jr., 05405680. 
Willison, Darryl L., 05509686. 
Wise, George W., 05310711. 
To be second lieutenants 
Adams, Charles W., 05412957. 
Beeman, Richard C., 05009932. 
Belke, Richard A., 05405966. 
Bogden, Joseph, 05207930. 
Borneman, Edward L., 05214859. 
Bosserman, David C., 05405806. 
Brown, Billy C., 05412874. 
Casey, Thomas J., Jr., 05214864. 
Cooper, Nelson J., 05405741. 
Counts, Ronald W., 05314179. 
Craft, Carroll F., 05010111. 
Danner, Robert F., 0512538. 
Dill, Paul H., 05211576. 
Dondlinger, Jerome C., 05513390. 
Duzenski, Thadeus A., 05218723. 
Dye, Preston C., 05314899. 
Eddy, Thomas F., 05214202. 
Elliott, David R., 05216520. 
Estes, James H., 05413266. 
Francis, Joseph J., 02310154. 
Freeman, Malcolm A., 05405941. 
Gabelmann, James F., 05406144. 
Grindell, Chelsey V., 05007206. 
Hansen, David G., 02300357. 
Harrison, David A., 05514207. 
Henderson, William D., 05706971. 
Hineman, Phillip D., 05707741. 
Hitti, John L., Jr., 05513491. 
Holmes, Larry L., 05516960. 
Huffman, Donald O., 05706346. 
Jackson, Jerry E., 05705986. 
Jarock, Norman F., 05506259. 
Karrer, Robert J., Jr., 05307607. 
Krebs, Joseph G., 05514589. 
Labovich, Walter, 05875175. 
LeFew, Charles F., 05215755. 
Lucas, Wayne L., 05513606. 
Martin, Robert F., 05410758. 
Matteson, Stephen C., 05216360. 
Moss, Robert D., 05515877. 
Myer, Allan A., 05405929. 
Payne, Gilbert M., Jr., 05216570. 
Perry, Stephen M., 05706357. 
Pryor, Robert W., 05311801. 
Randt, Richard C., 05000462. 
Redner, Paul C., 05011252. 
Rogers, Talmage G., Jr., 05405996. 
Scharrett, William J., 05009187. 
Scruggs, James T., Jr., 05314897. 
Shepherd, William M., 05215644. 
Simpson, Jerry J., 05215092. 
Sinkwich, Edward L., 05011139. 
Smart, Eric E., 05314271. 
Smith, Robert P., 05314515. 
Spaulding, William J., Sr., 05515901. 
Staehler, Joseph C., 05512030. 
Stumpff, Steven O., 05514954. 
Taylor, John C., Jr., 05213161. 
Tippins, Gerald M., 05314648. 
Walker, Charles R., 05410292. 
Walton, Jamie W., 05311153. 
Wassom, Herbert M., 05213253. 
Watson, Neal C., 05313574. 
Whitehead, Robert W., 05513571. 
Woodbury, Paul W., 05216988. 
Wulf, Bruce L., 05706369. 
Yablon, Stuart H., 05009343. 
Zimmer, Otho B., Jr., 05309956. 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, 
and 3311: 
To be major, Judge Advocate Generals Corps 
Davis, Gerald W., 0405322. 

To be majors, Medical Corps 
Bethea, William T., Jr., 0485936. 
Dwyre, William R., 04071001. 
Slade, Robert E., 01941539. 
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To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Cotter, Joan K., N902601. 

Forsha, Sue M., N2312037. 

Mackey, Helen J., N900193. 

Miller, Martha P., N'792827. 

Peterson, Bernice M., N901426. 
To be captain, Chaplain 

Dowd, Theodore J., 02277101. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Collins, George R., 04036092. 
Dearr, Marvin D., 02284719. 

Kate, William, Jr., 05206890. 
Noelke, Donald R., 05501237. 
Nutter, David J., 04067340. 
Overton, Eugene E., 01925550. 
Palaszek, Casimir F., 04073325. 
Preston, Jack D., 05701368. 
Reckrey, Harold L., 05518983. 
Reif, Charles W., 05213560. 
Russell, Emery A., Jr., 05307031. 
Smith, Donald E., 04049995, 


To be captains, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 

Andrews, Thomas T., 04017042. 
Conboy, Joseph B., 02021607. 
Downes, Michael M., 05302366. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Chesky, Frank H., 04056602. 
Cove, Laurence A., 05518010. 
Derby, James H., 05518575. 
Gunderson, Finn O., 05703243. 
Mills, James E., 05217693. 
Murphy, John J., 02298303. 
Piper, Jurgen F., 05518590. 
Sakakini, Joseph, Jr., 04036161. 
Selby, David K., 05707134. 
Thomas, John P., 05214106. 
Varela, Gilberto E., 05826387. 
Wyers, Robert A., 02300646. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 
Garrett, McLain G., Jr., 04075800. 
To be captains, Veterinary Corps 


Stolz, Hal F., 02295487. 
Wevv, Adin R., 04040583. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Brewer, Jessie S., R5407415. 
Bury, Joanne, M2300832. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Budack, Marietta E., N2305306. 
Stanfield, Ruby N., N5407100. 


To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
Generals Corps 

Belknap, Hobart D., Jr., 02307755. 
Crow, Samuel J., 02310072. 
Davis, Franklin G., 02309833. 
McGowan, James J., Jr., 05208029. 
McHugh, Richard K., 02311769. 
Pelino, Philip E., Jr., 02309881. 
Rogers, Jack D., 02311799. 
Su-Brown, James C., 02306107. 
Wicker, Raymond K., 02307708. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Ballard, Jerry D., 05312757. 
Slaughter, John C., 05509613. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Drill, John C., 05512323. 
Hanson, Robert L., 02297608. 
Zell, Matthew N., 02298307. 


To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 


Barck, John C., 02308050. 

Freel, Marvin E., 02305797. 
Godzik, Joseph R., 02305571. 
Hilmas, Duane E., 05519041. 
Keefe, Thomas J., 02305782. 
Lawton, Richard R., 02307973. 
Morris, James M., 02305093. 
Taylor, James F., 02308991. 
Vandercook, Richard A., 02309870. 
Via, Robert E., Jr., 05219903. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 


Cascone, Joan C., L2298052. 
Gross, Dorothy M., L2304898. 
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To be second lieutenant, Army Medical 
Specialist Corps 
Webb, Annie J., M2305504. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 

Huff, Pred V., 05513950. 

Lobingier, John H., 05412345. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Tate, Alice M., L2305151. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Judge 
Advocate General's Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 
3286, 3287, 3288 and 3292: 

Shaw, Richard A., 05704414. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288 and 3290: 

Boyd, Raymond Purcell, Jackson D. 

Case, Harry M. Spears, Emerson L., 

Cole, Edward G. Jr. 

Lapinski, Lawrence J. Spille, Robert M., 

Martin, Ronald 8. 05531934. 

Newborn, James L, Wagner, Frank J., Jr. 
05320816. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 

tary students for appointment in the regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, ` 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287 and 3288: 
Abel, Gene P. Couture, Paul E. 
Adams, Johnnie R. Cryer, Thomas H. 
Adamson, Robert W. Deane, Peter J. 
Andersen, Foster Denison, Richard H. 
Ansley, Benjamin T., Dexter, Thomas H. 

Iv Dotson, George S., 


Apprill, Earl J. 05016090. 

Armour, Richard J. Duckworth, Robert D. 
Austin, Norman T. Dyer, Elbert W. ; 
Bannigan, Eugene F. Eakin, William C., 
Barlow, Ronald B. 05223508. 


Bates, Jared L. 

Bear, Eugene F. 
Beaver, Clyde R., Jr. 
Beil, Kenneth A. 
Benson, Roger L. 
Berrong, Larry B., Jr. 
Biller, James F. Friday, Vernon W. 
Blanchard, Robert ©. Fritz, Ronnie E. 
Bluhm, Raymond K., Gollnick, John P. 


Emigh, Donald B. 
Esser, Michael F. 
Feistner, James P. 
Ford, David R. 
ere George M., 


Jr., 05531728. Gregory, Thomas R., 
Bohm, John A. 05319521. 
Bourgault, Bruce A, Gressette, Tatum W., 
Bowen, Jerry W. Jr. 

Boyd, Clinton B., Grose, William C., 

05320699. 05319532. 

Boyd, Gary A. Grossman, Warren L. 

Boyd, Joel D. Guin, Jackie B. 

Brennan, Robert F. Haack, Duane G., 
05531915 


Bridgewater, Gary L. 
Brosnahan, Patrick M. Haggerty, Edward D. 
Brown, John R., Hankins, Guy L. 
Brunner, George S. N., Harman, Dick E. 

Jr. Harris, Allen E. 
Buckley, Kurt F. Hawkes, Michael A. 
Bunch, Francis B. Hayes, James H. 
Burkheart, George W. Hennon, Clyde L. 
Carroll, Brian J. Hogrefe, Robert E, 
Cepiel, Edward R. Hudson, Jim R. 
Chapman, Jesse L. R., Isaac, William T., Jr. 

Jr. Jamieson, Joħn D. 
Cholak, Paul M. Jensen, Bruce A. 
Cidras, Joseph M. Jobe, James H. 
Coffman, James E. Johnson, James, III 
Cohen, Gene D. Johnson, Julius F. 
Cole, Lester E. Kasik, James E. 
Collins, Charles E., Jr. Keaton, Dickie G. 
Connelly, Dennis W. Kepner, Richard B. 
Cornwell, David L. Kimenis, Visvaldis 
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Knotts, Lawrence E. 
Kocsis, Alexander S. 
Koehler, Albert P. Rhame, Thomas G. 
Erstolic, Raymond C. Richardson, Lawrence 
Kuehl, William R. D. 
Lanpher, Michael J. Ricketson, Don A. 
Larremore, Joseph T. Riley, Richard D. 
Lee, John P. Rivers, Henry 
Lenius, Harlan J. 05313725. 
Lindsay, Edward E. Roberts, Donald B. 
Long, James G. Satterlee, Alan K. 
Lund, Robert R. Sauter, Fred E. 
Mannix, Thomas B. Sawyer, Paul F. 
Mason, Edward P. Schuerman, William T. 
Mason, Gregory W. Sette, Domenic R. 
Mason, William L. Seymour, Charles B. 
McAllister, Amos J., II Sherrill, George D., Jr. 
McCarron, Geoffrey A. Shipp, Travis 
McCormack, James W. Shockey, Gilbert L. 
McCubbin, Hamilton I.Simmons, Richard P., 
McDonnell, Wayne M., Jr. 
0 Simpson, Larry W. 
Smith, James L. 
Sonricker, William C., 
05415600. 
Stone, Frank D. 
Strecker, William, Jr. 
III. 05320681. Surdu, Frank G. 
Mendoza, Felipe, Jr. Taylor, John M., Jr. 
Miffieton, George S., Jr. Terna, Cyril J. 
Minney, Robert W. Timian, Robert C. 
Morrison, Ronald E., Turner, Richard W. 
Jr. Tutton, Raymond F. 
Neubauer, Earle R., Jr. Uecke, John W. 
Newman, Lawrence J.,Underwood, James H., 
dr. I 
Oakes, Henry M. Vititoe, John N. 
Oesterling, Richard L., Volkman, Ronald L. 
05320625. Vonderahe, Thomas 
Olszewski, Walter A. A. 
Onstott, Billy M. Walker, Clyde E. 
Orsini, Fuldo E. Wallace, James C. 
Palm, Harald E., Jr. Weaver, Noel L. 
Patterson, Bryce L., Jr. Whitney, Douglas W. 
Peddrick, Rodney S. Wiener, William, 
05018079. 
Williams, Fontaine L., 


Reid, Michael J. 
Reinhardt, Jeffrey H. 


Pfluger, Addison L. Wilson, Gary R. 
Pinson, James W. Winmill, John I., 
Pongonis, James A. 05017342. 


Primosch, Thomas A, Wood, Jack E. 
Redd, Harry C., III 
Redish, Stephen, Jr. 


Wynn, Hugh F. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Most Reverend Jaroslav Gabro, 
D.D, bishop of the St. Nicholas diocese 
in Chicago for the Ukrainians, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, in whose 
dominion are the authority and rights 
of all humanity, look with favor upon 
those who are in authority over us, that 
throughout the world, religion and na- 
tional security may have a firm and last- 
ing foundation. 

We beseech You, O God, to assist with 
Your holy spirit of counsel and fortitude 
the President of the United States, that 
his administration be guided in right- 
eousness, and be eminently useful to the 
people over whom he presides, encour- 
aging due respect for virtue and religion, 
and faithfully executing our laws in jus- 
tice and mercy. 

Let the light of Your divine wisdom 
direct the deliberations of our esteemed 
Congress, in their laws and achieve- 
ments, so that they may tend to the 
preservation of peace, the promotion of 
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national welfare, the increase of indus- 
try, and the perpetuation of the bless- 
ings of equal liberty. 

We recommend to Your unbounded 
mercy and judgment, O Lord, the na- 
tional. welfare of the Ukrainian Nation, 
whose proclamation of national liberty 
was observed 46 years ago, and whose 
people have striven during these years 
to free themselves from the tyranny of 
an atheistic oppression, in the hope of 
enjoying the liberties and freedom, under 
God, that are so abundantly evident here 
in our United States. We pray that the 
benefits of freedom granted to democ- 
racies throughout the world, may serve 
as an infallible encouragement to the 
people of Ukraine, fostering their long- 
delayed ambition of unrestrained par- 
ticipation in the family of the free and 
God-fearing nations of the entire world. 

Finally, O God of mercy, we ask your 
indulgence upon the souls of our de- 
parted civil servants, all those gone into 
eternity before us, and who now repose 
in the infinite majesty of Your omnipo- 
tence. In special and devoted measure 
we pray for the intention of our late 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who 
in his life no less than in his death, has 
merited a charitable and grateful re- 
membrance from our entire Nation. In 
his zeal for righteousness, devotion to 
the obligations incumbent upon him, in 
both war and in the shadows of war, 
he gave unparalleled example of trust in 
God, loyalty to his country, and a deeper 
appreciation to us for having shared a 
common heritage of freedom in our free 
form of government. 

For all these, do we ask to be granted 
through Your omnipotence in bestowing, 
Your mercy in hearing, and Your infinite 
charity for all mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE CHARLES EDWARD CREA- 
GER, A FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few days, a former Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and a great Oklahoman from my home- 
town of Muskogee passed away. 

The Honorable Charles Edward Crea- 
ger died in Muskogee on January 11, at 
the age of 90, leaving behind a rich and 
colorful life of leadership and service to 
his fellow man, including service in this 
great legislative body as Oklahoma's first 
Republican Congressman. 

Poet Walt Whitman once wrote: 
“Nothing endures but personal quali- 
ties.” The many fine personal qualities 
of Charles Creager are the enduring and 
endearing legacies which he leaves 
behind. 

C. E. Creager was a man of many in- 
terests, a man who lived life to its fullest, 
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a man who gave much and in that spirit 
of giving received his rewards. 

Mr. Creager was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, but the exciting life which he 
charted for himself carried him to many 
corners of the United States and to lands 
beyond our national borders. 

A résumé of his career indicates the 
many facets of this splendid man’s life. 
He was a Congressman, Army sergeant, 
war correspondent, oilman, an official 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, author, 
schoolteacher, cub reporter, police re- 
porter, political reporter, oil editor, city 
editor, publisher, Chief Clerk for the 
Office of Price Administration, and a 
U.S. oil inspector. 

As a journalist, C. E. Creager reported 
many events of great significance in that 
transition period from the 19th to the 
20th century. 

He was an author who recorded the 
histories of the Ohio National Guard, 
and the history of Masonry in Oklahoma, 
and more recently a still unpublished 
manuscript concerning the Bible. 

He was a civic leader whose foresight 
in authoring Muskogee’s form of city 
government created stable local govern- 
ment. 

Charles Creager was an optimistic man 
who believed in the youth of our country. 
He recently wrote: 

We weep on the shoulders of the clergy- 
man, the schoolteacher and the policeman 
to bewail our serious and worsening problem 
of juvenile delinquency. For every single 
“problem child” there are hundreds of home 
loving, God fearing, boys and girls who have 
already assumed the personal responsibilities 
of good citizenship. Of course, there is no 
need to worry about these fine youngsters. 
But they are rightfully entitled to all the 
encouragement and help we can give them. 


Charles Creager was a remarkable man 
for many reasons. One of those reasons 
was his most recent accomplishment— 
a book written just before he died and 
still unpublished, entitled, “It’s Fun To 
Read the Bible.” 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
introduction to Mr. Creager’s manu- 
script. It is remarkable enough that a 
man in his 90th year would assume such 
an awesome task of writing a book. 
However, even more remarkable is the 
interesting, colorful, and penetrating 
style of his writing. 

His observations in this book are clear- 
ly those of a man who understands life— 
not only from reading about it and re- 
searching it in the great works of our 
time—but from living it. 


Charles Creager was a religious man + 


who knew the value of religion and of 
the Supreme Being in our society. Again 
let me quote from his book: 


Fundamentally, man is the same creature 
he was when he first appeared on earth, a 
“little lower than the angels.” He has the 
same attributes, hopes, and ambitions. He 
rebels against tyranny, resents too much au- 
thority, and is as ready to fight for liberty 
and independence as he has always been. 
He enjoys what he calls a higher culture 
which he has developed in the light of the 
“Lamp of Experience” but he is still deeply 
in need of help. ‘ 

He who works in the ditch and dwells in a 
slum is quite as much in need of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Bible as he who” 
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lives in a palace and enjoys the luxuries af- 
forded by wealth. 

In this day of unrest, economic uncertain- 
ty, and social turmoil, the most stable gov- 
ernments on earth are as seriously in need 
of divine wisdom as were the first cities and 
states when they suffered from growing 
pains in the early stages of history. 


Charles Creager was a lifelong Repub- 
lican who fought hard for his party. 
However, the influence which he exerted 
and the respect which he commanded 
knew no party lines. 

For example, in 1963 the Democratic- 
dominated State legislature in Okla- 
homa passed a resolution honoring and 
congratulating Mr. Creager on his 90th 
birthday. 

We in Oklahoma today are indeed for- 
tunate that a man of Charles Creager's 
character and talents became an adopted 
son of our State when it was in its in- 
fancy of statehood. His influence at this 
critical period helped in a major way 
to get our State on its feet and walking 
in the direction of progress and achieve- 
ment. 

My deepest sympathies go out to Mrs. 
Creager, the lovely and talented wife of 
our former colleague, and to the family. 
However, I know that the great strengths 
which Charles Creager possessed in life 
give strength to all who knew him in 
their time of sorrow today. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
[Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa shares with the Nation a heavy 
loss in the passing of our former Con- 
gressman, Charles Edward Creager, who 
so ably devoted his 90 full years to the 
betterment of mankind. 

It was only last May that I had the 
opportunity of paying tribute to Charles 
as he entered upon his 90th year; and 
in the Recorp reminisced with fellow 
Oklahomans about his long record of 
accomplishments. Indeed it is a long 
record. A life story that took him 
through wars, into the world of journal- 
ism and the business arena on to a con- 
gressional office, as the Republican Rep- 
resentative from the new State of Okla- 
homa in the 61st Congress. Oklahoma 
at that time was only 2 years old, hav- 
ing been admitted to the Union in 1907. 

Charles’ term in Congress—1909-11— 
were growing years both for him and 
for the State of Oklahoma. He was 
having to apply hard earned and care- 
fully assimilated experience to the 
tasks at hand; and young Oklahoma 
through increased population had to 
find better ways to serve its people. A 
census was taken and redistricting was 
considered; and then the newly elected 
Governor ordered the three allowed Rep- 
resentatives to run at large, rather than 
call a special session for the redistrict- 
ing question. Charles faced a tough 
battle in a State that was overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, and against heavy 
odds the young Republican lost his con- 
gressional seat. However, he was not 
one to be easily discouraged, and took 
up his post as “John Q. Citizen” with 
renewed vigor, making some of his most 
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needed contributions to mankind in the 
field of business and journalism. 

It is a great privilege to be able to 
say that Charles Creager was an 
“Oakie”; but perhaps the character of 
a man is best assessed by his evident 
spiritual insight into the problems at 
hand. In this light, Charles might be 
judged by this statement he made in the 
introduction to one of his books: 

In this day of unrest, economic uncer- 
tainty, and social turmoil, the most stable 
governments on earth are as seriously in 
need of Divine wisdom as were the first 
cities and States when they suffered from 


growing pains in the early stages of history. 


Yes, Oklahoma and I will sorely miss 
Charles Creager’s wit, his activity, his 
enthusiasm and alertness to duty, but 
it will never cease to benefit from his 
rich legacy of contributions to the State 
of Oklahoma and the country. We are 
indeed fortunate “heirs”. 

To his family, I extend my sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am very glad 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in this word of tribute to a 
great Oklahoman, who was such a versa- 
tile man, who was such a venerable and 
respected character in our State for so 
many years; a great Congressman, a 
great author, an outstanding editor, and 
a successful businessman. He has lived 
the good life and the full life and we 
shall all miss him. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members wishing to do so 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the career 
of the late Congressman Charles E. 
Creager of Muskogee, Okla., was a dis- 
tinguished one in many fields. He 
served as a Member of this House from 
1909 until 1911, and for many years was 
associated with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In addition he won renown as 
a journalist, author, oilman, and a lead- 
er in Masonry. 

A native of Ohio, he served in the 
Spanish-American War and had a nota- 
ble career as a newspaperman before 
moving to Oklahoma 60 years ago. 

During his service in the House he in- 
troduced a bill that would have estab- 
lished a Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, a proposal that proved more than 
40 years ahead of its time. He also was 
a sponsor of a bill that was enacted at 
the time establishing the Bureau of 
Mines. 

A member of the McAlester Consistory 
since 1908, Mr. Creager held a 50-year 
pin as Knight Commander of the Court 
of Honor. He was believed to be the 
senior holder of the KCCH rank in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

A former potentate of the Bedouin 
Shrine Temple, he was also past grand 
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high priest of the grand chapter of Roy- 
al Arch Masons of Oklahoma. 

His career was a long and fruitful 
one, and I join in expressing regret at 
his passing and sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

JANUARY 22, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Please accept my resig- 
nation as a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Thanking you, Iam 

Yours respectfully, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 613 

Resolved, That JoeL T. BROYHILL, of Vir- 
ginia, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Ways and Means. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC FI- 
NANCE—COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Domestic Finance of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency have per- 
mission to sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION OF EDWARD R. MUR- 
ROW AS CHIEF OF U.S. INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, with the- 
resignation of Edward R. Murrow as 
Chief of the U.S. Information Agency 
one of the great public figures of this 
generation has stepped down. Mr. Mur- 
row has occupied this important post 
during a most critical and difficult pe- 
riod. He has told the American story 
around the world perhaps better than 
anyone else could have told it. He 
has done this despite the inherent hand- 
icaps of bureaucracy and public policy. 
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And the great services he performed for 
this Nation as a member of the National 
Security Council can never be fully 
chronicled. 

Mr. Murrow as much as any man I 
know has represented the positive side 
of American journalism. He was one 
of those who did not need to find a man 
who had bitten a dog in order to write 
a good story. His great job of reporting 
and interpreting the events which led to 
World War II and his reporting during 
the war have become classic sources for 
the historian. To the infant medium of 
television he gave new dimensions that 
have not yet been equaled. 

A very able man, Mr. Carl Rowan, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Murrow. President Johnson 
is to be congratulated on this appoint- 
ment. We are confident that he will 
do a splendid job. 

We are also sincerely hopeful that Ed 
Murrow, that kindly, considerate man 
whose professional and personal life 
have been marked by integrity, and who 
gave up so much in the way of financial 
remuneration to become a distinguished 
public servant, may fully recover his 
health and may have many more happy 
and useful years. This man has earned 
and deserves the accolades and good 
wishes of the entire Nation—and in his 
own words—“This I believe.” 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to join the distinguished majority leader 
in the tribute he has paid to Edward R. 
Murrow. I am a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations that handles 
+he budget for the USIA. During the pe- 
riod Mr. Murrow was the head of that 
Agency I learned to know him well and 
admired him very much. He brought 
competence into a very difficult position 
and served the country well in that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the gentleman in 
wishing him well. We shall miss him for 
he has done an excellent job in a very 
difficult assignment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to compliment the majority leader 
on the remarks he has made concerning 
Edward R. Murrow and on the excellent 
job he has done as head of the USIA. 
Also I concur in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I had 
the opportunity of sitting in on some of 
the supplemental appropriations re- 
quests for the USIA and observed Mr. 
Murrow in action. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in saying that this 
gentleman has done an outstanding job 
as Director. 

All of us are reluctant to see Mr. Mur- 
row leave the public service. Americans 
everywhere have felt a personal link with 
him because he has visited many times 
in their homes by means of the television 
screen and the radio loudspeaker. They 
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have felt confidence in knowing that the 
portrayal of America abroad was in 
charge of this man so dedicated to his 
country and so dedicated to the truth, 
so understanding of the people and prob- 
lems of this country, and so understand- 
ing of the problems of interpreting them 
for others. 

In his difficult work Mr. Murrow found 
one unfailing guideline: truth. When 
asked by a Senate committee over a dec- 
ade ago to comment on how the U.S. 
information program should be handled, 
Mr. Murrow said: 

We have no choice but to try to tell the 
truth about ourselves. There is no other 
way to make the Voice of America more au- 
thoritative, more trustworthy; no other way 
to persuade our allies and the doubters that 
we pursue a policy which they can endorse, 
support, and join. 


Mr. Murrow brought to his job as 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
a wealth of experience in news presenta- 
tion and international understanding. 
Born April 25, 1908, near Greensboro, 
N.C., he had graduated Phi Beta Kappa 
from Washington State College. One of 
his early jobs was as assistant director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, for which he served as head of its 
foreign offices in several European capi- 
tals. He joined CBS in 1937 as director 
of its European affairs and during the 
Second World War he became known to 
all Americans for his reports, This—IsS 
London.” Later he became a vice presi- 
dent and director of public affairs and 
one of the Nation’s most distinguished 
commentators. It was with great per- 
sonal financial sacrifice that Mr. Murrow 
left CBS in 1961 to take the position as 
head of USIA, a post he took because of 
his great regard and esteem for the late 
President Kennedy and the devotion of 
both of these men to their country. 

The whole Nation owes Ed Murrow a 
great debt of gratitude for the magnifi- 
cent job he did at USIA during the past 
3 years, and though we are sorry to see 
him leave the post we hope that his 
retirement from the demands of public 
office will bring about a full and speedy 
recovery. All of us affectionately reiter- 
ate President Johnson’s closing words in 
reluctantly accepting Mr. Murrow’s res- 
ignation: “Goodbye and good luck.” 

At the same time I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend President 
Johnson's selection of Carl T. Rowan to 
replace Mr. Murrow. Mr. Murrow him- 
self has said that this is a job which 
ought to be done by newsmen, and Mr. 
Rowan ranks high among the excellent 
journalists in our country. For 13 years, 
Mr. Rowan was a prize-winning reporter 
for the Minneapolis Tribune. He has 
been the recipient of many awards for 
journalism, including the Sigma Delta 
Chi award for the best foreign cor- 
respondent of 1955. 

Mr. Rowan has received additional in- 
valuable experience for his new post in 
his more recent positions as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, to which he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy in 1961, and as Ambas- 
sador to Finland, a post to which he 
was appointed last year and which fur- 
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ther demonstrated his ability in interna- 
tional communication. Additional qual- 
ifications of Mr. Rowan, who was born 
August 11, 1925, in Ravenscroft, Tenn., 
are service as an ensign in the Navy, one 
of the first Negro Navy. officers in our 
history, graduation from Oberlin College 
and a master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Rowan has proved to have ability, 
dynamism, understanding, and sensitiv- 
ity. To Mr. Rowan, who will now hold 
one of the highest Government offices 
ever occupied by a Negro, we say “Hello 
and good luck.” The job of portraying 
America abroad is in your hands. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on this sub- 
ject at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank our distinguished majority leader 
for his usual thoughtfulness in making 
time available to all Members to join 
in a highly deserved tribute to Edward 
R. Murrow. 

Few Americans in our time have made 
a contribution which compares to the 
contribution of Edward R. Murrow, in 
the all important fields of communica- 
tions and public education. 

As a great wartime correspondent 
during World War II, Ed Murrow won 
the admiration and confidence of his 
fellow countrymen. 

In the hectic years which followed 
the war, he continued to build upon that 
foundation, while doing more than other 
commentators to call public attention to 
some of our Nation’s most urgent prob- 
lems. 

As head of the U.S. Information 
Agency during the past few years, he has 
performed a splendid patriotic service. 

All America owes Ed Murrow a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
hanging on the wall of my office directly 
to the right of my chair is a framed 
photograph of Edward R. Murrow. That 
photograph will continue to occupy a 
place of honor in my office as Ed Mur- 
row shall continue to hold a place of 
affection in my heart: 

Edward R. Murrow has planted in 
millions of homes the world over the 
image of Uncle Sam as we would wish it 
to be known and to be accepted. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa 
and as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, I have been 
in a position to judge with accuracy the 
work of Edward R. Murrow in these two 
important and restlessly dynamic areas. 
Let me sum it up very briefly. It was 
the genius of Ed Murrow and his associ- 
ates in understanding people and in 
transmitting the chronicle of news 
events in the tempo of human under- 
standing; it was this genius that turned 
the tide in Latin America and in Africa. 

He gave to the U.S. Information 
Agency and to the Voice of America that 
touch of quality, of class, of high vision 
that he earlier had brought to the TV 
channels. In the all too brief period 
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of his service as Director of USIA he has 
won a lasting place as one of the most 
cherished and eloquent ambassadors of 
good will and understanding in our na- 
tional history. 

President Johnson’s selection of Carl 
T. Rowan as Mr. Murrow’s successor as 
USIA Director will be universally ap- 
plauded, and with Mr. Rowan as he tells 
abroad the story of America will go the 
every good wish of the Members of this 
body. 


PRESIDENT PUSHES FOR PEACE 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, three im- 
portant steps for preserving peace were 
taken in 1963: the nuclear test ban, the 
Washington-Moscow hot line, and the 
United Nations General Assembly ac- 
tion against nuclear weapons in space. 

President Johnson is determined to 
maintain this momentum, and to find 
new ways in which international ten- 
sions can be reduced. 

Yesterday, in a message to the dis- 
armament conference in Geneva, the 
President made several proposals which 
will carry us in that direction. Let us 
unite behind the President in support 
of his program, and in general support 
of his constructive search for ways to 
resolve conflict among nations without 
resort to force. 

We cannot put less energy and 
thought into the problem of peace than 
we have put into inventing the weapons 
of war—weapons whose complete de- 
structiveness requires us to control them. 

Cool, collected perseverance will be 
needed at the 18-nation disarmament 
talks now opening in Geneva. The Con- 
gress should be as one in support of the 
President on this crucial issue. We 
should lend our unqualified support, and 
show the world that President Lyndon 
Johnson leads a nation united in the 
search for a secure peace, for ourselves 
and for people everywhere. 


THE LATE WILLIAM J. GREEN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that my sorrow is shared by all Members 
of this Chamber in marking the passing 
of our late and beloved colleage, Wil- 
liam Joseph Green, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
For Bill Green to have died before the 
age of 54, is, indeed, not only a personal 
tragedy for his family and friends but 
also a loss to his State and to his country 
which he served so valiantly. 

Bill Green was a fighter. In his years 
of service, he proved what fighting for 
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what is right could do when it is joined 
with the energy, the perspicacity, the 
balance of judgment, which were his. It 
seems hard for me to believe that Bill is 
no longer with us. I had known him 
since he first came to this arena in the 
79th Congress, and I have seen him in 
action since then as a leader and per- 
suader, as a man of the widest of sympa- 
thies and the deepest of loyalties. 

To his wife and to his children, to his 
friends, I extend my sympathies, but a 
portion of that sympathy I reserve for 
myself because I, too, was proud to call 
him “friend.” 


COMMEMORATION OF UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, January 22, 1964, is the 46th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence. 
Every year on the 4th of July we Ameri- 
cans celebrate our independence in free- 
dom and comfort. But the Ukrainian 
people, suppressed by the weight of an 
occupation army and the loss of national 
independence, are not so fortunate. 
They are permitted only the most super- 
ficial and harassed celebrations. 

It is well known that the Ukraine has 
a history and culture quite distinct from 
that of Muscovite Russia. For centuries 
the Ukrainians fought repeated invasions 
from all sides, accompanied by horrible 
massacres and famines. In fighting to- 
gether they gradually came to realize 
their national character and to feel 
themselves part of a greatnation. From 
their first cooperative efforts arose, in 
1918 the Rada, a popularly elected as- 
sembly, which promised to be the foun- 
dation of a democratic government for a 
Ukrainian Republic. But in 1920 Soviet 
Russia conquered the Ukraine, smother- 
ing democracy almost at birth. Since 
then, the hard working Ukrainian people 
have made the Ukraine one of Soviet 
Russia’s most prized colonies. 

The Ukraine has been forcibly so thor- 
oughly incorporated into the Soviet em- 
pire—indoctrinated, infiltrated, reorga- 
nized—that the Ukrainians themselves 
must have nearly despaired of ever re- 
viving their former freedom. But the 
spirit of freedom cannot be so easily ex- 
tinguished. The people of the Ukraine 
still remember that they once were a 
proud, independent nation. Surely, 
when the time comes, the Ukraine will 
rise again. Then Ukrainians will be able 
to celebrate their independence day as it 
should be celebrated—openly, happily, 
with a strong sense of pride. The 
American people look forward to that 
day. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
State of North Dakota are planning to 
observe this memorable event with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Special church 
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services will be held at Belfield and Wil- 
ton, N. Dak., and rallies and a radio pro- 
gram will be held on Sunday, January 26. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION 
ON ORGANIZATION AND OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill that 
provide for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Organization and Operations 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment in accord with recommendations by 
our President, and in full support of 
many Members of Congress. I am hope- 
ful that we will have established a so- 
called Hoover Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Government. 

It was my privilege when I first came to 
the Congress to serve on the Committee 
on Government Operations that imple- 
mented the report and recommendations 
of the first Hoover Commission. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
our Speaker of the House were members 
of the committee at that time. I know 
they will bear out my statement that it 
was a very effective effort. I am joining 
with my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RIEHLMAN], who is the 
ranking Republican member on the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations in submitting this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask, unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
after voting on the amendment and the 
motion to recommit on H.R. 4879, the 
Library Services Act, I was called from 
the floor and unavoidably detained by a 
constituent. Upon my return to the floor 
I learned that the vote had been taken 
upon final passage during my absence. 
I wish the Recorp to show that had I 
been present I would have voted “aye.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND 
COMMERCE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Finance and Commerce of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate this afternoon. 
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The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


BRIBERY IN SPORTING CONTESTS 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the unanimous consent agree- 
ment of January 20, 1964, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (S. 741) 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to 
: prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign 
commerce to influence by bribery the 
outcome of sporting contests, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 11, United States Code (entitled 
“Bribery and Graft”), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“§ 224. Bribery in sporting contests 

“(a) Whoever carries into effect, attempts 
to carry into effect, or conspires with any 
other person to carry into effect any scheme 
in commerce to infiuence, in any way, by 
bribery any sporting contest, with knowl- 
edge that the purpose of such scheme is to 
influence by bribery that contest, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

“(b) This section shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which this sec- 
tion operates to the exclusion of a law of 
any State, territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States, and no law of 
any State, territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States, which would 
be valid in the absence of the section shall 
be declared invalid, and no local authorities 
shall be deprived of any jurisdiction over any 
offense over which they would have jurisdic- 
tion in the absence of this section. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘scheme in commerce’ 
means any scheme effectuated in whole or 
in part through the use in interstate or for- 
eign commerce of any facility for transporta- 
tion or communication; 

“(2) The term ‘sporting contest’ means 
any content in any sport, between individual 
contestants or teams of contestants (with- 
out regard to the amateur or professional 
status of the contestants therein), the oc- 
currence of which is publicly announced be- 
fore its occurrence; 

“(3) The term ‘person’ means any in- 
dividual and any partnership, corporation, 
association, or other entity.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 11, title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
224. Bribery in sporting contests.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to 
prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign 
commerce to influence by bribery sporting 
contests, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 14] 
Ashbrook Hanna Philbin 
Baring Hansen Powell 
Barry Harvey, Mich. Pucinski 
Bass Hébert Rivers, Alaska 
Blatnik Hoffman Rivers, S.C. 
Brock Holifield Robison 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Roybal 
Cameron Johansen Saylor 
Cederberg Jones, Ala. Schadeberg 
Clausen, Kee Schneebeli 
Don H. Kelly Scott 
Colmer McMillan Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. MacGregor Sisk 
Dawson Martin, Calif. Smith, Calif. 
Denton Martin, Mass. Staebler 
Derwinski May Steed 
Donohue Miller, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Dowdy Miller, N.Y. Udall 
Findley Milliken Vinson 
er Montoya Watson 
Flynt Moore Watts 
Fulton, Pa. Morton Westland 
Nelsen Wickersham 
Gill O'Brien, III Williams 
Grant O'Brien, N.Y. Wilson, Ind. 
Green Pepper 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 355 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
iy under the call were dispensed 
with. 


BRIBERY IN SPORTING CONTESTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
involves competitive sports, an impor- 
tant aspect of American life. Every 
young American has an interest in the 
athletic field, and in sporting events. 
Many thousands of Americans earn their 
living in professional sports. 

There has grown up over the years a 
substantial illegal business of gambling. 
It has been estimated that it runs as high 

$25 billion a year, which passes from 
one person to another in this illegal 
manner. 

The purpose of S. 741 is to prohibit 
bribery in any form, if it is carried on 
through interstate commerce, as it may 
relate to a sporting event. At present 
there is no Federal law which controls 
this kind of activity. Federal bribery 
laws go to the conduct of governmental 
officials in their official capacity. 

The 87th Congress passed a law which 
prohibited movement in interstate travel 
for the purpose of violating laws. It has 
been very useful in curbing organized 
crime in this country. But, it does not 
cover the specific evil attempted to be 
covered by this legislation. 

It is to be noted that of the 50 States, 
12 States do not prohibit bribery in 
sporting events. 

During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, this specific leg- 
islation was supported by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
American Football Coaches Association, 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, the National Association of Col- 
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legiate Coaches. Further, it has the en- 
dorsement of the Department of Justice. 

During the hearings, the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary made some sig- 
nificant changes in the bill, S. 741, which 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the House. 

The amendments broadened the cov- 
erage of the Senate version of the bill 
by eliminating reference to participants. 
The original bill, S. 741, dealt only with 
bribery of participants. This bill deals 
with bribery of any person in connection 
with the sporting event. 

Furthermore, the Senate bill spelled 
out that bribery was to infiuence the out- 
come of the contest. During the hear- 
ings, it became apparent that frequently 
not only the outcome of a contest, but 
the point spread in a game or the round 
in which a prizefight might be termi- 
nated and many other things can become 
the object of betting. It was, therefore, 
the intent of the committee to cover these 
aspects of sporting events also and not 
just the outcome of the event. That is 
the reason for the change. 

We changed the penalty so that the 
penalty provisions would conform with 
the penalty provisions in other bribery 
statutes. 

I call the attention of the House to 
another change which occurs in subsec- 
tion (e) (1) of section 224. The Senate 
version read: 

The term “scheme in commerce” means 
any scheme effectuated in whole or in part 
through the use of any facility for transpor- 
tation or communication in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 


The House version reads: 

The term “scheme in commerce” means 
any scheme effectuated in whole or in part 
through the use in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of any facility for transportation or 
communication. 


Thus, we make it clear we anticipate 
covering conduct which is carried on or 
attempted only in interstate commerce. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I might say, as a 
member on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that studied this measure and was 
concerned that the measure might be a 
precedent for Federal regulation of 
sporting events, as the gentleman prob- 
ably knows there has been a very violent 
controversy going on under the court 
decisions that professional football is re- 
garded commerce and subject to the 
antitrust. laws, but that professional 
baseball is not. Therefore, its efforts to 
clear up that situation in the Committee 
on the Judiciary have met with failure 
because of the emotional character of 
this subject. It is my concern that this 
bill should not be regarded as a precedent 
for Federal regulation of sporting events 
on the theory that they are interstate 
commerce whether they be professional 
sporting events or whether they be col- 
legiate or other amateur sporting events, 
and I was assured by the counsel of our 
committee and by the members of the 
committee who are interested in this 
legislation, and I want to make legisla- 
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tive history on this subject today, that 
this bill in no way is to be regarded as a 
precedent for the regulation of sporting 
events generally on the theory that they 
are interstate commerce. My under- 
standing is that the philosophy and 
theory of this bill is what is the subject 
matter of Federal attention here, and 
that is the utilization by bribery of inter- 
state facilities. 

Now I would like the assurance of the 
gentleman who is handling the bill on 
the floor that my understanding of this 
bill is correct and that it is not to be re- 
garded as a determination that the Con- 
gress has authority to regulate sporting 
events generally on the theory that they 
are interstate commerce. 

Mr. CORMAN. I believe the gentle- 
man has stated the law as to this bill 
correctly. Certainly, this bill extends 
only to curbing bribery and has nothing 
to do with the contest itself as such. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. It is very significant 
that quite a number of States—I believe 
38 States—have antibribery statutes 
concerning sports, but they are all facing 
difficulties because when the State line 
is reached they are blocked. 

As an example, the committee re- 
ceived an interesting communication 
from one of the assistants of the very 
distinguished and honored district at- 
torney of the county of New York, Mr. 
Frank Hogan. Speaking for Mr. Hogan, 
the assistant district attorney said: 

The experience gained from two major in- 
vestigations by this office into corruption in 
sports discloses that it is national in scope 
and that the criminal element does use in- 
terstate facilities of communications and 
transportation to carry out their nefarious 
schemes. 

The need for this legislation is further 
emphasized by the limits of jurisdiction of 
local authorities to deal with interstate 
crimes. In addition, it does not appear that 
all States currently have local statutes cov- 
ering this subject. 


As a matter of fact, there are 12 States 
which do not have such statutes. 

Our inquiry revealed that most of the 
college sports associations and profes- 
sional sports associations exercise, so far 
as they may, rather severe disciplinary 
controls over sensitive provisions regard- 
ing gambling, but something more is 
needed. 

Mr. Pete Rozelle, commissioner of the 
National Football League, said, among 
other things, in advocating passage of 
the bill, that the bill would: 

Serve as a strong deterrent to individuals 
not within the jurisdiction of our organiza- 
tions who may desire to corrupt those par- 
ticipating in team sports. 


The Judiciary Committee found 
among its membership no one in opposi- 
tion to the bill. The report was unani- 
mous. I do indeed hope that the bill 
will prevail under the suspension of the 
rules procedure. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 
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Mr. MEADER. I believe the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct in saying that 
there was no opposition to the bill, but I 
believe the gentleman will also concede 
that I raised the same question in the 
committee which I raised with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Corman] 
a moment ago on the floor, and it was 
only because of the assurance given to 
me in the committee that the bill would 
not be considered a precedent for Fed- 
eral regulation of sporting contests gen- 
erally on the theory that they are inter- 
state commerce that I did not object. 

I should like to have an expression of 
view by the chairman of the committee 
on that subject. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct when he states exactly 
what he has stated. There is no attempt 
to bring that about at all. 

Mr. MEADER. I say to the gentleman 
that if I did not have complete assurance 
that this was not to be a precedent for 
the regulation of sporting events by the 
Federal Government I would be con- 
strained to oppose the bill as vigorously 
as I know how. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as never before, American 
athletes are now being subjected to 
temptation by some of America’s most 
despicable element, the bribers, fixers, 
and gamblers. Though only a compara- 
tively few of the tens of thousands of 
honest professional and collegiate ath- 
letes of this country have succumbed to 
the mounting temptations brought to 
bear by the gambling fraternity, the in- 
creasing number of sports scandals, un- 
covered in recent years, have been a 
source of chagrin and dismay to us all. 
The greed of the professional gambler 
and the weakness of a very few col- 
legians, in particular, have temporarily 
clouded the appealing image of col- 
legiate athletics and threatens to un- 
dermine public confidence in all com- 
petitive games. 

The gambling and bookmaking oper- 
ations of today are big business, and 
numerous investigations of sports fixes 
have made it clear that the gamblers 
have attempted to make and, in a few 
instances, have made a large-scale move 
into such collegiate, amateur, and pro- 
fessional sports events as basketball, 
boxing, baseball, and football. It is be- 
lieved by many law-enforcement officers 
that the proceeds from gambling on 
sporting events is one of the major 
sources of income for the underworld and 
is used to promote the expansion of 
other criminal activities such as labor 
racketeering, bootlegging, traffic in nar- 
cotics, and white slavery. 

Whether a sports bribe is carried out 
on a multistate basis, as most are, or 
on a local basis, should be of no great 
concern to Congress in finding a juris- 
dictional foundation, for both utilize in- 
terstate communication facilities. The 
briber or fixer often uses the telephone, 
the telegraph, or the mail to contact and 
pay off conspiring athletes. He com- 
municates, by the same means, his “in- 
formation” to the bookmaker, who, in 
turn, may relay the news of the prede- 
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termined outcome of the game to other 
trusted members of the organization. 
And these, in turn, may be the same 
individuals who originally suggested and 
planned the scheme through the chan- 
nels of interstate communication. In 
short, it is quite evident that modern 
organized gambling operations are com- 
pletely intertwined with the Nation’s 
communications systems. 

Subcommittee hearings on this bill re- 
vealed numerous examples of the inter- 
state nature of this objectionable activ- 
ity. For example, there is the case of 
the University of Oregon football player, 
who was approached in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., by a Miami Beach gambler. By 
the time the Michigan authorities ar- 
rived, in an attempt to apprehend the 
gambler, he had already left the State. 
The subcommittee was also told of a 
New York City lawyer who was involved 
in attempting to fix 25 basketball con- 
tests in 10 different States. 

Perhaps one of the most objective and 
dependable recent studies on this sub- 
ject is compiled in a New York State 
document entitled, “Syndicated Gam- 
bling in New York State.” At page 115 
thereof appears this finding of the com- 
mittee: 

Central New York syndicated bookmaking 
is an integral part of the smoothly func- 
tioning interstate network of such book- 
making activity extending throughout a 14- 
State area and the northeastern section of 
the United States. Direct and important 
bookmaking contacts also extend from cen- 
tral New York into Canada, Miami, Fla., and 
Biloxi, Miss, 


The Department of Justice pointed out 
in a report on this subject, to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

State law enforcement agencies have been 
handicapped either by an absence of ade- 
quate laws in this area or by jurisdictional 
limitations; the Federal Government has 
been handicapped by lack of complete statu- 
tory authority to assert its full power. 


Though this lack of Federal authority 
was partially remedied in the 87th Con- 
gress by the enactment of Public Law 87— 
216—16 USC 1084—Transmission of 
wagering information, Public Law 87 
218—18 USC 1952—Interstate and for- 
eign travel or transportation in aid of 
racketeering enterprises—these laws al- 
low only a partial attack on this prob- 
lem. 

For example, Public Law 87-228 ap- 
plies only to interstate sports bribery 
when the bribe occurred in a State which 
has laws proscribing sporting events 
bribery. Thus, existing law covers this 
situation only to a limited degree, leay- 
ing an obvious need for further Federal 
action. With an exercise of its plenary 
power over interstate facilities for trans- 
portation and communication, Congress 
would be authorizing the assistance so 
badly needed by the States in coping with 
this problem, 

It was with a view to this intolerable 
situation that I submitted H.R. 3696 in 
February of this year, a bill identical in 
substance to the bill which is before us 
today. S. 741 would make it a Federal 
offense to conspire to influence in any 
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way, by bribery, any sporting contest in 
which the scheme involves the use of any 
facilities, of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. The bill would apply penalties 
of up to $5,000 and/or 10 years in prison 
to all who may be involved in such en- 
deavors including players and officials, as 

_ well as the gamblers and fixers. Under 
the provisions of this bill, it is clear that 
granting Federal authority over this sub- 
ject matter would in no way exclude or 
circumscribe the effect of any local law 
or the jurisdiction of any local authority 
over an offense over which it would have 
jurisdiction in the absence of this legis- 
lation. Furthermore, the sports bribery 
bill in no way affects the legal relation- 
ship between the Federal Government 
and the Nation’s sporting endeavors. 
In short, this bill suggests no change in 
our present antitrust law attitude to- 
ward athletic teams or organizations, for 
the bill finds its jurisdiction in the inter- 
state nature of the bribing and fixing 
activities, and in no way depends upon, 
or implies, any interstate nature of the 
sporting contests. 

The bill in its present form has been 
given strong endorsement from many 
quarters including not only the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference, the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association, the 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, the National Football League, 
the commissioner of baseball, Mr. Ford 
C. Frick, and the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues, Mr. George M. Trautman. 
Mr. Pete Rozelle, the commissioner of 
the National Football League, said this 
bill would: 

1. Give the general public major additional 
assurance of the strong protective measures 
being taken to preserve the integrity of team 
sports that have such wide appeal. 

2. Serve as a strong deterrent to individ- 
uals not within the jurisdiction of our orga- 
nization who may desire to corrupt those par- 
ticipating in team sports. 


The Senate, on October 30, 1963, acted 
favorably on this bill authored by Senator 
KEATING. 

I urge every Member of the House to 
support the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

I support the motion, and I hope that 
it will be agreed to overwhelmingly. 

As has already been indicated, the bill 
came from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary without a single vote in opposition 
thereto. Every major collegiate athletic 
association in the country is in favor of 
this legislation. I know of no profes- 
sional sports organization that is against 
it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am pleased to 
yield to the chairman of our committee. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is very 
modest. The bill was his own bill. We 
were very glad to embrace its provisions, 
but, from a parliamentary standpoint, 
since the Senate bill had already passed 
we felt it would be well to have it passed 
by the House. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of our committee 
very much for his statement. 
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‘In addition to what the gentleman 
has said, as I recall, the legislation not 
only passed the other body in 1963 but 
also passed the other body in 1962 or 
theretofore. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I note 
that the hearings held by the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on November 21, 1963, contain the 
testimony given by the gentleman from 
Ohio, the author of this legislation. I 
wish to read from page 16 of the tran- 
script, from the statement made by the 
gentleman from Ohio to the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, as 
follows: 

Furthermore, the provisions of this bill 
are not to be construed as altering the 
status of sporting contests under existing 
law. I want to make that statement un- 
mistakably clear. 


In view of the fact that the gentle- 
man is the author of the legislation and 
is the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I should 
like to address to him the same ques- 
tion I have addressed to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] and to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], the chairman of the committee; 
namely, whether this bill should be 
treated as a precedent for Federal power 
to regulate sporting events generally, 
whether they be professional or ama- 
teur, on the theory that they are in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
glad to say to my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. Meraner] that that 
was not the intention when I drafted the 
bill, when I conferred with Senator 
Keatinc about it, nor was it my inten- 
tion during the hearings on the bill. 
The quotation which the gentleman from 
Michigan has read was my opinion then 
and was my intention then. It is my 
opinion now and it is my intention now. 
I want to make that unmistakably clear. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the paragraph of the report on page 
3 of the committee report just above the 
departmental reports, which reads as 
follows: 

It should be noted that this bill is based 


on the employment of facilities in inter- 
state commerce for effectuating a scheme to 
influence a sporting contest by bribery, It 
does not purport to deal with or affect the 
issue of whether sporting contests are to be 
considered in interstate commerce. 


If the gentleman will yield further, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to 
include at this point in the Recorp a 
memorandum with relation to this bill 
prepared by one of the minority counsel 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The memorandum referred to is as 
follows: 


Tue Sports BRIBERY BILL (H.R. 3696 AND 
S. 741) 


1. The sports bribery bill in no way affects 
the legal relationship between the Federal 
Government and the Nation’s sporting en- 
deavors. In short, this bill suggests no 
change in our present antitrust law attitude 
toward athletic teams or organizations, for 
the bill finds its jurisdiction in the interstate 
nature of the bribing and fixing activities, 
and in no way depends upon, or implies,.any 
interstate nature of the sporting contests. 

To say that this bill would suggest that 
sporting contests are in interstate commerce, 
and thus subject to Federal jurisdiction, 
would be the same as saying that a racehorse, 
upon which a bet is placed, is similarly en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

2. It has been suggested by some that a 
sports bribery bill (H.R. 3696 and S. 741) is 
unnecessary in the light of existing laws 
which are said to adequately cover the situ- 
ation. It is submitted that this contention 
is not accurate. As stated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a report to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, “State law- 
enforcement agencies have been handicapped 
either by an absence of adequate laws in 
this area or by jurisdictional limitations; the 
Federal Government has been handicapped 
by lack of complete statutory authority to 
assert its full power.” 

There are three principal laws, enacted in 
1961, which deal with the problem of gam- 
bling, but which unfortunately allow only 
a peripheral attack on bribery in sporting 
contests, 18 U.S.C. 1084 (Public Law 87-216) 
deals with the transmission of wagering in- 
formation. While prohibiting the use of 
wire communication facilities “for the trans- 
mission in interstate or foreign commerce of 
bets or wagers, or information assisting in 
the placing of bets or wagers” would perhaps 
have some applicability to a bribery situ- 
ation, it is clearly not sufficient to do the job. 

In the same manner, 18 U.S.C. 1953 (Public 
Law 87-218) is aimed at stopping the inter- 
state transportation of wagering parapher- 
nalia, but this, too, is inadequate to give 
Federal authorities jurisdiction over the typi- 
cal fixed-game operation. 

Finally, 18 U.S.C. 1952 (Public Law 87-228) 
bans interstate travel or transportation, or 
use of any facility in interstate commerce to 
aid or promote racketeering enterprises. 
Among the specific prohibitions of this sec- 
tion is the use of “any facility in interstate 
commerce, including the mail,” to “pro- 
mote * carry on, or facilitate 
any unlawful activity.” Since the definition 
of an “unlawful activity” includes “extortion 
or bribery in violation of the law of the State 
in which committed or of the United States,” 
this section can only be applied in those cases 
where the sports bribery occurred in a State 
which has laws proscribing such activities, 
but is of no avail when State law is silent on 
the subject. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as this side of the aisle is concerned, the 
matter has been covered. There are no 
more requests for time. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join our chairman, since I sat 
on the subcommittee which held the 
hearings, in stating that I know the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocx#] 
was the moving force behind this bill 
along with the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman FORRESTER, our subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
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FAscELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the bill to 
prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign 
commerce to influence by bribery, the 
outcome of sporting contests. I cospon- 
sored this measure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and hope it will receive 
favorable consideration here today. 

The bill will add a new section 224 to 
title 18, United States Code, to make it 
a criminal offense to influence a sport- 
ing contest by bribery. For such con- 
duct to constitute a Federal offense, it 
must be done through the facilities of 
interstate or foreign commerce. The 
penalty provided by my bill is a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 

In the past few years, unpleasant cir- 
cumstances and unsavory events have 
made this legislation a necessity. Many 
States have passed laws in an attempt to 
curb the offering or acceptance of bribes 
in sporting contests; however, about 12 
States have no statutes on this subject. 
Therefore, enforcement is increasingly 
more difficult because of the interstate 
nature of these illegal activities. 

We must not allow these vicious op- 
erations to continue unchecked. Thou- 
sands of honest Americans are engaged 
or involved in legitimate sporting activi- 
ties as their means of livelihood. Many 
thousands of others participate in col- 
lege sports, professional and amateur 
athletics, while millions of Americans 
enjoy watching sporting events as their 
favorite form of recreation. 

If our young people are to mature with 
a healthy respect for good, clean sports 
and retain their hero-image of their 
sports idols, we must do all we can to 
keep the games free of corrupting in- 
fluence. 

Unfortunately, gamblers and racket- 
eers have other ideas. They look upon 
college and professional sporting events 
as their “gravy train” and are certainly 
not above tempting players and officials 
with large sums of money to manipulate 
the score or outcome of the contest. 

The bill has the full approval of the 
Department of Justice and to my knowl- 
edge, no opposition has been forthcom- 
ing from informed sources. I take this 
opportunity to urge passage-of this leg- 
islation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 741 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to prohibit schemes in interstate 
or foreign commerce to influence by 
bribery sporting contests, and for other 
purposes.” 
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PATENT OFFICE FEES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 593 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8190) to fix the fees payable to the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery]; and pending that 
such time as I may consume. 

As the Members know from the read- 
ing of the resolution it makes in order 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 8190 
which concerns fees payable to the 
Patent Office and for other purposes. 
The rule provides 2 hours of general de- 
bate. It is an open rule. I know of no 
opposition to the rule and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
conclusion from the reading of the re- 
port accompanying this bill that there 
is agreement that patent fees should be 
increased in order that the income to the 
U.S. Patent Office may be restored to as 
nearly as possible the same level at which 
it has prevailed historically. Further, it 
is my understanding there has been no 
increase in Patent Office fees since 1932. 
There is disagreement on the formula 
for increasing these fees. 

It was anticipated originally when the 
Patent Office was first created that pat- 
ent fees should not carry the full ex- 
pense of the Office, but the income from 
them should approximate about 75 per- 
cent of the cost of operating the agency. 
At the present time the fees will defray 
only about 30 percent of the expense of 
the operation of the agency. 

The members of the committee who 
have drafted this bill have concluded 
that with the passage of the bill the ac- 
cumulation from the fees collected will 
restore the income of the agency to 
about 75 percent of the cost of its 
operation. 

There have been bills introduced in 
almost every Congress since 1932 to in- 
crease the patent fees, but I think this 
is the first time that a bill has reached 
the floor of the House for formal con- 
sideration. So, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the rule. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8190) to fix the fees 
payable to the Patent Office, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8190, with Mr. 
JOELSON in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

I yield myself only a paucity of time 
because it is far better for the gentleman 
who presided over the destinies of this 
bill in the Judiciary Committee to give 
his explanation of it. I refer to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wituts]. He will be here mo- 
mentarily. 

The purpose of this bill is to increase 
the fees payable to the U.S. Patent Office. 
Patent fees are prescribed by statute, 
and as indicated a few moments ago, 
they have not been overhauled in the 
last 30 years. In that period, of course, 
the value of the dollar has greatly 
changed. The time has come when we 
have to reappraise the fees presently 
charged by the Patent Office. Once the 
fee income of that Office substantially 
covered its costs. They now recover a 
little more than 30 percent of such costs. 

H.R. 8190 is responsive to an executive 
communication from the Department of 
Commerce. It is the latest in a series of 
measures designed to restore a rational 
relationship between the Patent Office 
fees and the cost of administering the 
American Patent Office. The enactment 
of the bill will ultimately permit re- 
covery of fees of approximately 75 per- 
cent of the cost. 

The Bureau of the Budget very signif- 
icantly stated with reference to these 
fees the following: 

In fairness to the taxpayer, who carries the 
major burden of support of Federal activities, 
the Government has adopted the policy that 
the recipient of these special benefits should 
pay a reasonable charge for the service or 
product received or for the resource used.. 


The monetary value of rights acquired 
through the patent system is very large 
and very valuable. A large subsidy to 
the system is not necessary to protect the 
public. The bill would provide a fair 
degree of income to the Patent Office to 
defray the expenses thereof. 

The bill also contains provisions of the 
fee structure, principally to serve two 
purposes: 

First. To provide incentives to efficient 
and economical prosecution and exami- 
nation of patent applications; and, sec- 
ond, to provide for deferment of payment 
of parts of the fees to times when the 
patent owner will be in a better position 
to judge the commercial value of his 
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patent. This is also designed to encour- 
age patentees to discard patents whose 
disclosures they do not expect to come 
into commercial use, and is expected to 
reduce the number of unused patents in 
force. 

I am informed that the fees that are 
now charged by our Patent Office are the 
lowest of any fees charged by patent 
offices throughout the world. That is 
rather anomolous. A bill of this char- 
acter has been introduced in the House 
year in and year out for several years, 
but we were never able to get to first base 
with it. 

I hope this House will realize that 
there is a need for a change in these fees 
and that this bill will be overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any increase in 
pay for employees of the Patent Office, 
any upgrading of employees, anything 
dealing with the compensation of per- 
sonnel in any way involved in this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Nothing of that sort 
whatsoever in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Nothing at all? 

Mr. CELLER. Nothing at all. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man, what about foreign companies and 
corporations? Do they pay fees to the 
U.S. Patent Office, or is there some form 
of reciprocity involved? 

Mr. CELLER. It does not deal with 
that at all. It simply deals with an in- 
crease in patent fees. There is no refer- 
ence to that at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Your report says that 
more than 70 percent of the patents 
nowadays are assigned to American and 
foreign companies, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment. So we do have some foreign traffic 
here. My question is whether they pay 
fees to the United States or whether 
there is some reciprocity involved when 
we go to them for registration of a 
patent? 

Mr. CELLER. Foreign entities pay 
the same fees as domestic entities, and 
they would have their fees increased, as 
would domestic entities, under this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I see; I thank the gen- 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
~“ Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I was interested to 
note that the first postwar bill on this 
subject was introduced by my predeces- 
sor in the House of Representatives, Hon. 
Earl Mitchener, who was chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
80th Congress. But, apparently, he did 
not get any further with his bill than you 
have been getting with your bill subse- 
quently, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, first of all I think the Mem- 
bers of the Committee ought to take note 
of title V of United States Code, section 
140. That section was enacted in 1952 
‘and reads as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service, publication, report, document, 
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benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, 
license, permit, certificate, registration, or 
similar thing of value or utility performed, 
furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or 
issued by any Federal agency (including 
wholly owned Government corporations as 
defined in the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act of 1945) to or for any person (in- 
cluding groups, associations, organizations, 
partnerships, corporations, or businesses), 
except those engaged in the transaction of 
Official business of the Government, shall 
be self-sustaining to the full extent possible, 
and the head of each Federal agency is au- 
thorized by regulation (which, in case of 
agencies in the executive branch, shall be as 
uniform as practicable and subject to such 
policies as the President may prescribe) to 
prescribe therefore; such fee, charge, or 
price, if any, as he shall determine, in case 
none exists, or redetermine, in case of an 
existing one, to be fair and equitable tak- 
ing into consideration direct and indirect 
cost to the Government, value to the recipi- 
ent, public policy or interest served, and 
other pertinent facts, and any amount so 
determined or redetermined shall be col- 
lected and paid into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section shall repeal or 
modify existing statutes prohibiting the col- 
lection, fixing the amount, or directing the 
disposition of any fee, charge or price: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing contained in this 
section shall repeal or modify existing stat- 
utes prescribing bases for calculation of any 
fee, charge or price, but this proviso shall 
not restrict the redetermination or recal- 
culation in accordance with the prescribed 
bases of the amount of such fee, charge or 
price. (Aug. 31, 1951, ch. 376, title V, 501, 
65 Stat. 290.) 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
that all Members of the Committee who 
are interested in Government economy 
take into account the mathematics of 
this proposition. I do not care what 
anyone says to the contrary, the fact of 
the matter is that the Patent Office is 
supposed to be self-sustaining. During 
all the years of its early existence, pos- 
sibly up to the 1920’s, the Patent Office 
was self-sustaining to the extent of 90 
percent. However, the fees charged by 
the Patent Office have not changed since 
1932, while everything else in this world 
has been changed very substantially since 
1932. 

As has been pointed out, the Patent 
Office presently is self-sustaining only to 
the extent of approximately 30 percent. 
Some put the figure at the outside at 32 
percent. 

This bill is designed to rearrange the 
fee schedule in an eminently fair and 
reasonable way. This will recoup for 
the Patent Office sufficient funds which 
will put the Patent Office on a self-sus- 
taining basis only to the extent of 75 
percent; 25 percent will still have to be 
paid for by the appropriations process, 
from genera] revenues and from the tax- 
payers of this.country. 

One should take note of the European 
experience in this field. The European 
countries on the whole have been more 
attentive to private rights than has been 
the United States in both the copyright 
and patent area. Copyright and patent 
laws of European countries are stronger 
on behalf of private ownership and. the 
monopoly right that is granted by gov- 
ernments to individuals, partnerships, or 
corporations, as the case may be, to own 
or to control patents. Yet, in Europe in 
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the patent field; fees have been reorga- 
nized substantially in order to put the 
administering governmental agencies on 
a self-sustaining basis: For 32 years we 
have not been willing to do the same. 

Members may wish to turn to the re- 
port of the committee on pages 13 and 
14 and there in short form Members will 
find a chart indicating what the fee 
schedule is presently and what is pro- 
posed for the future. Members will note 
also that under the bill additional reve- 
nues are expected to be recouped to the 
extent of $13 million so that the revenue 
that comes into the Patent Office ulti- 
mately after all new fees go into effect 
will be approximately $20.5 million a 
year. 

The cost of the Patent Office in 1961 
was $23.6 million. That cost, as has been 
pointed out, is going up. 

The routine fees will be adjusted as 
follows: 

For filing, from $30 to $50. 

For each claim in excess of 20 the pres- 
ent fee is $1. It is proposed to change 
this to $2 for each claim in excess of 10. 

The issue fee is to be changed from 
$30 to $75. In addition to that, there is 
to be $10 for each page of specifications 
and $2 for each sheet of drawing. 

The filing fee for reissue is to go from 
zero to $75. 

The filing fee for a reissued patent is 
to go from $30 to $50. 

So far as the hearings are concerned 
before the Board of Appeals, the present 
fee for an oral hearing is $25. It is 
proposed to change this fee from $25 to 
$100. For written submissions on ap- 
peal, without oral hearing, the fee would 
be changed from $25 to $50. 

The recording of assignments fee is to 
be changed from $3 to $20. 

There is a little adjustment in the 
field of trademark filings. That is to be 
changed from $25 to $35. 

The renewal fee for trademarks is to be 
changed from zero to $5; filing an affi- 
davit, from zero to $10. 

The big issue of contention—and some 
Members have mentioned that they have 
received letters from patent attorneys at 
home on this—is chiefly in the area of 
what are called maintenance fees. 

The maintenance fees are provided for, 
Members of the Committee will find, on 
page 6 of the bill, in section 155. 

It is proposed, in substance, that there 
be a fee charged for the maintaining of 
a patent in the Patent Office, as follows: 
In the 5th year, $50; in the 9th year, 
$100; and in the 13th year, $150. 

The argument is made that perhaps 
this is prejudicial to the little man, to 
the new inventor, to the fellow who does 
not have a large amount of capital, and 
so forth, and that he will be penalized 
by this provision. Some have objected 
to it on the grounds that it should not be 
necessary to have a carrying charge, as it 
were, in the Patent Office, for the privi- 
lege of merely maintaining a patent 
there. f 

Exactly the opposite is true with re- 
spect to the little man, and I will explain 
to Members why. 

We should remember, first, that ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all patents are 
issued to corporations and to the U.S. 
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Government, but chiefly to corporations. 
It is estimated, roughly, that some 50 
percent of the patents on file in the 
Patent Office are what are known as de- 
fensive patents, or patents which are not 
used. The application is filed and the 
patent is issued, and then nothing is done 
about it. It is a patent used for protec- 
tive purposes, to hold a monopoly posi- 
tion, but the “gadget” or whatever it may 
be which is being protected is not put 
into the marketplace, and is not used by 
the public, and is not constructive. 

The cost for carrying these patents on 
file is enormous, and one of the problems 
we face is the burden on the Patent Office 
of really carrying what some people call 
“deadwood.” Each time a member of 
the public files for a patent, the Patent 
Office must go through an enormous 
examination and search to determine 
whether or not the issuing of the patent 
would infringe on the rights of some 
other prior owner. That includes this 
great backlog of roughly 50 percent of 
unused patents. In this day and age, as 
technology and science get more compli- 
cated, the effort and the cost to bring 
about this constant search and review 
becomes a great deal higher. 

It is mainly the large corporations 
which keep these unused patents around, 
and this is where we find the heavy cost 
in the Patent Office. Therefore, we sug- 
gest that we hold down the filing and 
issue fees—the fees that the impecunious 
young inventor must pay—and impose a 
fee for the real area of cost. The hard 
fees are the first ones, and these we have 
been able to hold down because we have 
been able to build into the bill this provi- 
sion for maintenance fees. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Judi- 
ciary Committee has gone further and 
taken other steps to protect the new in- 
ventor. He is to be given a 6-month pe- 
riod of grace on the payment of mainte- 
nance fees. He can get that almost 
automatically. 

Second—and this is noteworthy—he 
can defer the whole thing. He can defer 
the first $50 fee payable after 5 years; 
he can defer the second fee which is pay- 
able after 9 years; he can defer up to 13 
years—because these maintenance fees, 
as I pointed out, are chargeable the 5th 
year, the 9th year and the 13th year in 
terms of $50, $100, and $150. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of fact, is 
it not so that the maintenance fees pro- 
vision of the bill is really a device for the 
benefit of the small inventor? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIS. Instead of having the 
small patent inventor pay everything 
originally and initially as the patent is 
issued, these payments are deferred over 
a number of years. Only in case his 
patent proves to be successful is he re- 
quired to augment the amount. If we 
were not interested in the small patentee, 
we would impose it initially. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is absolutely correct on that. 
The small inventor or businessman who 
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has a patent on file in effect has 13 years 
to make good. In other words, he has 
that time to discover whether his patent 
is going to earn anything. In 13 years he 
should know whether the patent is a 
useful one or not. Seventeen years is the 
life of the patent in any event. Here he 
is given 13 years during which he pays 
no maintenance fee provisions if he has 
not been able to earn an income on the 
patent at least equal to the fee due and 
he submits an affidavit asking for a de- 
ferral. In addition to revenue there is 
an incidental benefit from maintenance 
fees and that is, it is hoped, that some 
of the so-called deadwood can be cleaned 
out a little bit so that the cost of 
running this Patent Office, which goes 
up all the time, can be held down. If 
any owner or corporation has an unused 
patent and really wants to keep it on file 
for his protection in the Patent Office, 
he has the right to do so provided he 
pays this very modest fee. If the patent 
is not earning, he may submit an affi- 
davit and there will be a deferment of 
payment for a period of up to 13 years. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will be delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the objections which I heard against the 
maintenance fee provision on the part 
of the bar association in my own State 
of Connecticut—and I understand there 
are many other bar associations which 
are opposed to this maintenance fee pro- 
vision—is this: 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to correct the gentleman to 
say that there are not many bar asso- 
ciations but a very few bar associations 
and some few individual patent attor- 
neys who oppose this bill. 

Mr. GIAIMO. And some patent asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. LINDSAY. There are some, but 
I would say it would be an overstate- 
ment to say that the patent bar is in 
solid opposition to it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. I said there were 
some, and in my own State of Connecti- 
cut the opposition I have heard from the 
bar association is particularly directed 
to this problem of maintenance, because 
at the present time, as I understand it, 
there is no maintenance charge. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Under this bill there 
would be a maintenance charge which I 
am told could run to $300 in many in- 
stances. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is the total over 
the life of the patent. 

Mr. GIAIMO. That would be the total 
amount. The theory of the opposition 
seems to be that this would be a burden 
on many of the smaller types of indus- 
tries who would have to pay this charge 
in addition to the legal fees involved, 
which would mean that in order to pro- 
tect their position in the area of the pro- 
tection of patents and copyrights, they 
would have this new charge imposed on 
them which could come to $300 to $500, 
which they do not have now. There- 
fore, it puts smaller business in a much 
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more disadvantageous position in rela- 
tionship to large business, which is not 
concerned too much with fees in this 
area. Is that a fair comment? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comment, but I just cannot 
agree with the suggestion he is making. 
The fact of the matter is that small 
business and small industry are helped 
by this. It is the big corporations who 
flood the Patent Office with numerous 
defensive patents. These patents are 
not used constructively. They force out 
the little men because the competition is 
removed as long as that defensive patent 
is there. At the present time these de- 
fensive patents are getting a free ride. 
If these big corporations wish to keep 
these unused patents alive, it seems to me 
it is eminently fair and reasonable to 
suggest they pay over a period of 17 
years time, which is in effect the length 
of the life of the patent, a reasonable 
charge for having it carried and main- 
tained in the Patent Office. The patent 
attorneys, incidentally, I have noticed, 
have not been bashful about raising 
their own lawyer fees since 1932 where- 
as the taxpayers of the country have 
been forced to subsidize the Patent Of- 
fice because the fee schedule has not 
changed since 1932, as I pointed out. 
What we are attempting to do is to hold 
down the routine fees, the initial filing 
and issuance fees which the little man, 
the little company, has to pay. The 
maintenance fee is geared either to the 
successful patent or to the defensive 
patent. It will not affect the struggling 
patent. The defensive patent is largely 
held by the big corporation which tries 
to hold a piece of the economy in a non- 
competitive status for protective pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further on the question 
of the maintenance fee? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, as I in- 
dicated a while ago, I agree completely 
with the gentleman on the idea behind 
this new approach of the maintenance 
fee provision. The Members will first 
have to make up their minds whether or 
not there should be additional revenues 
paid to the Patent Office in order to make 
that agency slightly more self-sufficient. 
I have been on this subcommittee for 15 
years and chairman of it for 10 or more 
years, and I have been concerned, of 
course, about the small patent owner. 
And so in our search for some additional 
revenues for the Patent Office we con- 
sidered the question of this maintenance 
fee. It was our idea that by this device 
of the maintenance fee we would be help- 
ing the small patent owner initially, the 
guy who cannot afford to pay too big a 
price to file an application or to have a 
patent issued to him without any assur- 
ance that his invention will be a success. 
And after he and he alone determined 
that it was a success he could maintain 
it by paying additional fees. These could 
have been imposed initially. The little 
guy, such as my friend has questioned 
the gentleman from New York about, 
can get a patent at a price as low as we 
have been able to devise initially and 
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is given an opportunity to cut costs later 
unless he thinks his patent is paying out, 
based on the returns of that patent. I 
am not sure at all that the so-called 
small-attic-type patentee is going to 
quarrel about this maintenance fee 
provision. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Louisiana has stated 
the argument clearly and succinctly and 
I am grateful to him for that. It should 
be emphasized once again that even with 
these adjustments—holding down the 
initial mandatory fees for the benefit of 
the little man and finding another de- 
vice, the maintenance fee, for the suc- 
cessful patent or the defensive patent— 
even then we are only recouping 75 per- 
cent of the cost of the Patent Office. 

I would like to say, too, that Members 
might be interested in taking a look at 
the statement made by the Honorable 
Robert C. Watson, former Commissioner 
of Patents, now in private practice, at 
page 170 of the hearings on the impor- 
tance of these new fees. He does not 
see why the Patent Office should not be 
put more on a sustaining basis. He, of 
course, supports the maintenance fee 
provision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a question. 

Mr. GROSS. Help me with these fig- 
ures on page 14 of the report Patent 
Maintenance.” This first fee is a $50 
fee and the second is a $100 fee. Would 
this be an additional $50, or would it 
be $100? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is $100—the second 
fee, which is payable 9 years after the 
patent has been issued, is $100. So far 
he has paid $150, unless he asks for 
deferral. 

Mr. GROSS. The third fee is another 
$150? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And there is a $25 pen- 
alty for delayed payment of any of these 
fees? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes; and that is in 
the present law. 

Mr. GROSS. Apropos of these re- 
marks I wonder if we can provide a 
commensurate penalty to the delin- 
quents in the United Nations? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman’s 
question is not germane. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Has there been 
a study at all as to what kind of ad- 
ministrative costs are going to be im- 
posed upon the Patent Office in keeping 
track of all of these maintenance fees? 
What kind of costs are involved? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think the gentle- 
man from Louisiana may be in a better 
position to comment on that than I. 
The Patent Office is economy minded, 
and has done a good job in that respect. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. - I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. WILLIS. If I understood the 
question right, may I say I do not antici- 
pate any additional cost to administer 
this provision. At least, the returns will 
overwhelmingly exceed the cost. The 
cost will be a minimal percentage of the 
returns derived from the bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The experience in 
European countries that have prospered 
with the free enterprise system is that a 
maintenance fee charge has had the 
effect of ultimately weeding out approxi- 
mately 50 percent of what is known as 
“deadwood,” that is to say, patents 
which are not used, which are not de- 
veloped, which the owners have no pres- 
ent intention of using or developing. 
The 50-percent figure I have given is a 
very rough approximation, but that has 
been the experience in European coun- 
tries. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Suppose I as an 
inventor decided I wanted to defer the 
payment of these maintenance fees, and 
I kept deferring them until the end of 
the 13 years, then I decided it was not 
worth it. Do I pay anything at all? 

Mr. LINDSAY. You do not pay any- 
thing, and the patent does what they 
call “lapse,” which means it is ended. 
It has the same effect as the expira- 
tion of 17 years, which is the statutory 
end of any patent. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Could a corpora- 
tion do the same thing? Could they de- 
fer their so-called defensive patent 
maintenance fees for 13 years, then let 
it go? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, a corporation 
could elect to let its patent lapse by not 
paying a maintenance fee. But a cor- 
poration could not defer any payments 
of maintenance fees because it cannot be 
an inventor. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. So in effect this 
really carries the deadwood for 13 years 
instead of 17 years? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is correct. The 
right to ask for deferral is a right that 
goes to the inventor. In many cases 
there has been the assignment of a pat- 
ent to a corporation by an individual in- 
ventor. That corporation will not have 
the right to ask for deferral—only the 
inventor. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That places a 
different light on the matter. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Marutas]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Congress has a 
responsibility to the people of this coun- 
try to constantly survey the effectiveness 
and appropriateness of existing laws and 
to make modifications where necessary. 
In the same manner, the legislation per- 
taining to the departments and agencies 
of our Government must be periodically 
remolded in order to refiect the most 
recent changes in, among other things, 
technology and economic conditions. 
Today we are considering H.R. 8190, a 
bill that presents a long overdue revi- 
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sion of the fee schedule for the U.S. 
Patent Office. This bill’s effect, basi- 
cally, will be twofold: 

First, it will increase fees for the first 
time in over 30 years. Legislation en- 
acted in 1932 enabled the Patent Office 
to be substantially self-supporting by 
collecting fee income which covered 90 
percent or more of its costs of operation. 
However, increasing costs without pro- 
portionate fee increases have forced this 
figure down to a present recovery of 32 
percent of revenues. The revision em- 
bodied in H.R. 8190 will permit the Pat- 
ent Office to eventually collect fees— 
and I say eventually collect fees because 
it will not be an immediate recovery— 
of 75 percent of actual operating costs. 

As noted in early 1962 by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, many Fed- 
eral agencies provide services or funds 
to “identifiable recipients,” which give 
benefits greatly in excess of those which 
accrue to the public at large. In fair- 
ness to the taxpaying public, the recipi- 
ents of these special benefits should pay 
a reasonable charge for the product or 
service received and, thereby, make the 
agency self-supporting to the greatest 
extent possible. Clearly, the patent sys- 
tem provides special benefits to identi- 
fiable recipients. The monetary value 
of the rights acquired by the inventors, 
applicants, and holders of patents cer- 
tainly warrants their paying a fair share 
of the costs of maintaining the system. 

It will be noted, however, we are not 
purporting by this bill to make the Pat- 
ent Office completely self-supporting. 
We recognize that the public at large 
gains some benefit from the fact that a 
system by which inventors are encour- 
aged to develop their products and to 
make them available to the entire public 
confers benefit upon the entire Nation. 
The public will continue, under this bill, 
to pay a portion—ultimately a share of 
approximately 25 percent—of the cost of 
maintaining the patent system. 

A second and equally important result 
of this legislation ought to manifest it- 
self as an incentive or encouragement to 
applicants and patentees to pursue more 
efficient practices in using the patent 
system. 

In surveying the major provisions of 
H.R. 8190, you will note an increase in the 
filing fee from $30 to $50, with a payment 
of $2 on claims, whether dependent or 
independent, in excess of 10, and $10 for 
each independent claim in excess of 1. 
As you may know, an independent claim 
stands alone in defining an invention, 
while a dependent claim incorporates by 
reference a previous claim and modifies 
it by an additional specification. The 
shorter and more comprehensible de- 
pendent claims not only facilitate the ex- 
amining process in the Patent Office, and 
thus reduce the cost of examination, but 
they also serve to make claim interpreta- 
tion easier for our courts. This fee 
change will serve to cover the greater ex- 
amination costs of independent claims 
and provide an incentive for more ex- 
tensive use of dependent claims which 
will reduce the unnecessary multiplicity 
of claims contained in many patent ap- 
plications. 
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Another change raises the issue fee to 
$75. Moreover, an additional charge of 
$10 is to be made for each page of speci- 
fication as printed and $2 for each sheet 
of drawing. This innovation is intended 
to relieve the present discrepancy be- 
tween the volume and complexity of the 
patent, and the fee charged under the 
present uniform fee system. Printing 
and examining costs are obviously great- 
er for the larger patents, and it is cer- 
tainly unjust to require inventors, who 
file brief and concise disclosures, to pay a 
large portion of the cost of processing 
these more lengthy and complex applica- 
tions. The proposed fee schedule should 
relieve this inequity, and provide a more 
realistic operating cost recovery. In ad- 
dition, it is hoped to encourage applicants 
to delete unnecessary drawings and ex- 
tensive and repetitive descriptions, Asa 
result, such practice will not only reduce 
the burden on patent examiners, but 
make analysis easier for the courts and 
the public as well. 

Another change in the fee schedule is 
that filing and issue fees for a reissued 
patent are to be increased to the same 
level as those charged for an original pat- 
ent. This revision reflects the fact that 
Patent Office costs are reported to be 
practically the same for both, and, there- 
fore, uniform treatment is established for 
all patent applications. 

One of the problems which has been of 
concern to both the Patent Office and the 
public is the great delay in time between 
the date the patent application is filed 
and the date of issuance. While under 
the present law this period can extend 
to 6 months, this bill would provide for 
issuance of the patent within 3 months 


after notice of allowance of the applica- - 


tion, provided the proper fees have been 
paid. 

Thus, new technology will be available 
and published at an early date, with the 
resulting stimulating effect on competi- 
tive product research and design. 

I might say that at this point the com- 
mittee was very careful in accelerating 
the time to preserve the inventor’s con- 
trol over the patent application and to 
prevent his patented idea from being ex- 
posed without his consent. It assured 
that the applicant will be notified of any 
balance due on the issue fee arising from 
costs of reproduction of the patent. 

I note the fact that the committee has 
attempted in this way to avoid so far as 
possible substantive changes of law 
which might have been incident to the 
increase in the patent fees. 

A $20 fee for the recording of patent 
assignments is another of the revisions 
encompassed by the patent fee bill, Ad- 
mittedly, this figure does not reflect the 
actual cost of recording, but it is utilized 
to provide income which would other- 
wise have to be obtained through in- 
creases in other fees taxed to those who 
have not yet had the opportunity to as- 
certain the worth of their inventions. 
Certainly, patent applications and reg- 
istrations which are assigned must have 
value to the assignee, and this fee, cov- 
ering a part of the overall expenses of 
the Patent Office, is not an unreasonable 
charge to the assignee when compared 
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to the value of his interest which is pro- 
tected through the privilege of assign- 
ment recording. 

Also revised by this bill are the sections 
dealing with design patents and trade- 
mark fees. In both cases, the changes 
involve proportionate increases in the ex- 
isting fee schedule with minor changes 
in the fee structure. 

As proposed, the fee on appeal to the 
Board of Appeals will now be $100, with 
$50 returned if an oral hearing is not 
requested prior to consideration by the 
Board. In the event the appeal is with- 
drawn prior to consideration by the 
Board, all but $25 is returned. This 
change establishes a fee which, again, 
more nearly covers the expenses in- 
volved, Furthermore, it will provide an 
incentive to appeal on submission of 
briefs by charging a special and more 
realistic fee for each of the two types of 
actions. Encouragement to make timely 
withdrawal of appeals will help the 
court to maintain a more orderly case 
schedule, and will, also, reduce the ex- 
tent of gross disrespect shown to the 
court by the frequent failure of parties 
to appear for scheduled oral hearings 
without having given prior notice. 

Probably, the most important innova- 
tion presented by the bill is the estab- 
lishment of maintenance fees. To 
maintain his patent rights after issue, 
the patentee would be required to pay 
fees of $50 at the end of the 5th year of 
the patent period, $100 at the end of the 
9th, and $150 at the end of the 13th. A 
failure to pay the fee within 6 months of 
the due date results in a lapse of the 
patent. However, there is a provision for 
the deferment of these periodic fees by 
an inventor who has not received value, 
prior to the date the fee is due, at least 
equal to the amount of the fee. In 
short, an inventor may keep his patent in 
force for 13 years without payment of 
maintenance fees unless he has realized 
benefits at least equal to one or more of 
the three required fees. 

One of the effects of this provision 
will be an encouragement to patentees to 
discard inactive and defensive patents 
which clutter the files of the Patent 
Office. In addition, it will allow defer- 
ment of payments until a time when the 
patentee is better able to both pay for 
and judge the worth of the patent on his 
invention. If, during the 13th year, he 
determines that the patent is without 
value, he may allow it to lapse, but if it 
warrants the expenditure he will pay the 
fee in support of the patent system which 
continues to protect his valuable inter- 
est. Thus, with the successful patentees 
sharing the greater burden of maintain- 
ing the Patent Office, it is possible to 
place the least possible cost on the indi- 
vidual filing his application for patent 
and, thereby, not stifle his incentive to 
invent. 

Thus, I urge your support of this meas- 
ure in order that our patent system 
might once again approach its earlier 
standard of being financially self-sus- 
taining; a goal which can be achieved 
through H.R. 8190 without restricting 
the creative genius of this Nation. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield’ 


myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would not cost 
any money. It will produce money— 
which is an odd situation these days. It 
will result in additional money coming 
into the Treasury of the United States 
by increasing the cost of processing a 
patent application. 

For example, the initial cost of filing 
a patent would be increased. The cost 
of certified copies of documents would 
be increased. The cost of issuance of 
the patent itself would be increased, and 
so on. 

Perhaps the starting point should be a 
few words about the constitutional basis 
for a patent and a few words about pat- 
ent policy. 

The Constitution itself says that Con- 
gress shall have the power to promote 
the progress of science and the useful 
arts by securing for limited times to au- 
thors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discov- 
eries. 

On the other hand, we are all fa- 
miliar with the antitrust laws. Under 
the antitrust laws there has been pro- 
vided a prevention of unfair competition 
and monopolies in restraint of trade. 
We created a Federal Trade Commission, 
which is to police trade practices and 
fair competition. 

Now, pursuant to the Constitution, in 
order to encourage new discoveries and 
so on, by an act of Congress we have 
established a patent system which is 
really an exclusive right to make, use, 
or sell an invention, which means a lim- 
ited monopoly. The patentee has a mo- 
nopoly over the fruits of his discovery for 
a period of 17 years. That is the re- 
ward given to the patentee. 

All of this is as it should be. I, for 
one, am in favor of a vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. I am also 
in favor of full protection of the rights of 
the patentees. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, hap- 
pily enough, has jurisdiction over both 
subjects which to a point, at least, seem 
to be conflicting. We have a balanced 
understanding of the meaning of pat- 
ent, which is a limited monopoly for 
17 years, and also of the antitrust laws 
which prevent monopoly and restraint of 
trade. 

Now, when a person files a lawsuit he 
has to pay the court costs. He has to 
make a deposit. So, when one goes to 
the Patent Office he has to make a de- 
posit with his application for a patent. 

How much should that deposit be? 
How much should other subsequent 
charges be? That is what the bill is all 
about. The bill deals with figures. It 
has nothing to do with substantive 
rights. The patentee is not to be given 
new rights and no old rights are to be 
taken away from him. 

As I say, if Members will read the bill 
they will see that it deals with figures 
only. The figures on increases of costs 
of processing patents were worked out 
on the basis of experience. 

Even under the bill, however, the Pat- 
ent Office still will not be self-sustain- 
ing. It will still cost the Government 
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some money to run the Patent Office, de- 


spite these additional fees. But that 
should not horrify anybody. Other agen- 
cies are in the same position. 

The Department of Justice is not self- 
sufficient. Court costs are charged, and 
there are other charges for copies of 
documents and so on, but the court costs 
and other costs for filing and processing 
of lawsuits are not sufficient to pay for 
the salaries of Federal judges and the 
whole Department of Justice. 

The same is true with respect to the 
Post Office Department. There is a 
charge for stamps and other things, but 
the Government still must spend some 
money to sustain the Department. 

The truth of the business is that no 
Federal agency is self-sustaining, ex- 
cept perhaps the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and in that case frequently and as a 
matter of pattern in the past few years 
we have operated on a deficit basis. 

At the present time the Patent Office 
is 32 percent self-sustaining based on 
present charges. With the additional 
charges provided by the bill, our Patent 
Office will become only about 75 percent 
self-sustaining, but that will help. The 
bill will bring in about $12.8 million addi- 
tional annual revenue. So really, the 
only question before us is this: Are these 
charges too high or too low? There are 
some who will contend they are too high 
and others who will contend they are too 
low, but I repeat that the figures in this 
bill were worked out by the Department 
itself on the basis of experience. 

This is a bipartisan proposal. I have 
been with this particular committee for 
15 years. In one form or another a 
Patent Office increase bill has been advo- 
cated by the Truman administration, un- 
der which I served, and by later admin- 
istrations, namely, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and the Kennedy adminis- 
tration; and, if President Johnson has 
not said anything about it yet, you will 
hear that he will be for it, too. All of 
the Secretaries of Commerce since I have 
been here, under President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, and President 
Kennedy and now President Johnson, 
have favored a proposal of this kind. 
Every Commissioner of Patents has fa- 
vored an increase in these charges. 

Percentagewise the increase is high; 
the increase is steep. Some increases, as 
it has been pointed out, will run over 
100 percent. For example, at present the 
basic filing fee, which is the fee you must 
pay with the application, is $30. Under 
this bill it will be $50. The basic issu- 
ance fee or the cost of the patent when 
it is handed to you is presently $30. Un- 
der this bill it will be $75. And so on. 
What has occurred to require these in- 
creases? Well, the present schedule of 
fees was established back in 1932, 32 
years ago. Since that time we have had 
no increase in the schedule of fees appli- 
cable to the Patent Office. In the mean- 
time, in these past 32 years the value of 
the dollar has decreased very substan- 
tially. The cost of living has increased, 
the cost of a loaf of bread has increased, 
and the cost of the operation of the Gov- 
ernment has increased. Meanwhile we 
have seen the cost of Government rise, 
we have seen the prices rise, we have seen 
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the cost of living go up, but we have been 
bound by the schedules of Patent Office 
fees established back there in 1932. 
That is why the increases in this bill have 
an appearance of being high, and they 
are. 

You will hear that this bill will hit the 
little fellow. You will hear that it will 
hit the little guy who invents a patent at 
night under lamplight or now under an 
electric light in his attic. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. I am glad to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. It is very significant, 
in answer to that query, that the Com- 
missioner of Patents before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary had this to say, and 
I quote: 

I will say this, however, that I have never 
seen an invention of importance fail to be 
patented because of the impoverishment of 
the inventor. 


Another statement is: 

I have never seen a good invention fail to 
be patented because of high Patent Office 
charges. 


Mr. WILLIS. My good chairman is 
eminently right, and if we look upon this 
thing in light of the increased cost of 
everything else, this reference to the 
small inventor loses sight of the facts of 
life. For example, court costs have gone 
up because we, the Members of Congress, 
made it so, and court costs hit the little 
fellow, too. Since 1932 we have seen an 
increase in the cost of postage stamps, 
and that hits the little man. A stamp 
used to cost 2 cents, but it is now 5 cents. 
Back in 1932 it used to cost 1 cent to 
mail the poor man’s letter. The postal 
card is how much now—4 cents? That 
is an increase of 300 percent. That hits 
the little guys, too. But we have to face 
these things. Of course, you will hear 
some lawyers come to the defense of the 
little, small attic inventor, but they do 
not tell you about the increase in their 
own fees. I am all for lawyers making a 
living. I happen to belong to that pro- 
fession myself. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr WILLIS. I certainly will. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the distinguished gentleman that 
the principal complaint I have received 
was the initiation of the maintenance 
fee. This is a new charge, as I under- 
stand it, and they consider it more of 
a tax than a fee for services rendered. 
I wonder if the gentleman could pos- 
sibly enlighten me as to the necessity 
for this maintenance fee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I am delighted to 
respond to the gentleman's question be- 
cause, as my subcommittee visualized it, 
the maintenance fee or the deferral of 
payment of part of the total cost over a 
period of years was put in this bill in 
large measure as a protection to the 
little guy. In other words, instead of 
imposing a large amount initially, either 
when he applied for the patent or when 
the patent was issued to him, which to 
some small people might be a discour- 
agement to the prosecution of the in- 
genious discovery—by deferring these 
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payments until the small guy has made 
up his mind that his patent will pay off, 
until he gets a return from his patent, 
we do a favor to the small patent ap- 
plicant. Thus, having paid only part 
of the cost originally, if after owning it 
for a certain number of years he finds 
that he cannot develop the patent and 
is not making any money out of it, he 
may let his patent lapse and does not 
owe the total amount. That, I say to 
the gentleman, in large measure is a 
device first to protect the small inventor. 
Secondly, patents that are acquired by 
the big shots, the fat cats, and are sat 
upon and are suppressed and are not 
developed, will lapse, too, unless their 
owner pays the cost. So there is a dual 
purpose for this provision. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noted that those 
lawyers who have contacted some Mem- 
bers in opposition to the maintenance fee 
schedule were, most of them, from larger 
firms that represent the big corporations 
and their opposition to this is because 
they want to perpetuate the practice 
which exists now under which a big cor- 
poration can get 50 to 60 employees on 
salary, inventors, who file patents all 
over the map, put them in the Patent 
Office and let them sit there as holding 
operations. They do not use or develop 
them or put them into the public domain. 
And this practice has gotten wider and 
wider. For this reason the little guy, the 
new inventor, the small company, finds 
himself blocked out when he goes into 
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have occupied the field. All we are sug- 
gesting is that these larger corporations 
carry a little bit of the high cost of 
carrying these unused patents. 

I want to repeat, most of the sugges- 
tions I have noticed that Members are 
getting at this time come from law firms 
that represent the big giants, not the 
little companies. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say something in amplification of what 
my friend from New York has said. It 
is absolutely true that the bulk of the 
patents—and I imply no wrong, but 
under the present system and we are not 
changing it—find their way into the 
hands of the large corporations. Some 
of them—not all, but too many— may be 
using the hue and cry about the attic 
inventor to promote very important pat- 
ent policies that affect themselves. In 
other words, sometimes we see the pitiful 
hand of Esau but we shut our ears to the 
soft voice of Jacob in this area of 
patents. 

That is why, I will say to my friend 
from Texas, as I said to a dear friend of 
mine who preceded me as chairman of 
this subcommittee, a former Member and 
a friend from Texas, I am for the small 
guy too, but we have to look at this 
thing as it is. 

Further might I point out, while I 
think of it, as a result of Government 
research programs, the lot of the small 
inventor in discovering techniques and 
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devices has been made much easier by 
Federal funds both for the benefit of the 
little and the big guy. So I say that all 
things considered, including this re- 
search program spending by the Govern- 
ment, make it easier to develop a patent. 
That certainly is a compensation to ev- 
eryone for this comparatively small in- 
crease in the cost of getting the patents. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. This is not a fee for any 
maintenance service. As the gentleman 
explained to me, this is a spreading out 
of the total cost as we find it for theis- 
suance and filing of a patent? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the ider. behind 
it. It is a deferral of a cost which we 
could impose initially or over a period of 
time. 

Mr. CASEY. This maintenance fee 
idea is a term that you use to spread it 
out? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. In our effort to assist 
the small businessman, are we not in- 
creasing the amount he must pay for 
the filing fee and for issuance and in ad- 
dition are we not_ adding a new charge, 
a maintenance fee? 

. Mr. WILLIS. There is no doubt about 
that, and the increase percentagewise is 
high. It is high because, as I said, we 
in Congress control what the price shall 
be, just as we control the cost of process- 
ing a Federal lawsuit, and just as we 
control the price of the postage stamp. 
In the case of court costs and postage 
stamps, however, we, the Members of 
Congress, have done something about 
that. But we have not done anything 
about Patent Office fees for 32 years so 
that now, percentagewise it is necessarily 


high. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to add to 
what the gentleman said, that this has 
multiplied five times since 1932, and the 
fee charge has only doubled when you 
add it all up. Now, would the gentle- 
man from Connecticut prefer that you 
increase the initial fee that the young 
inventor has to pay, or would you like to 
see the present situation continue where 
only 30 percent of the cost of the patent 
fees are self-sustained? Would the gen- 
tleman like to see that continued, or 
would he like to see it self-sustained up 
to 75 percent? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I appreciate the ef- 
forts to make patent fees more self-sus- 
taining, but I.am concerned about this: 
We seem to be increasing the cost to the 
small business people who have enough 
problems as it is. 

I would like to point out that in the 
gentleman’s explanation he has said the 
only issue here is whether the fee is a 
prorer one, and that there is no attempt 
here to work against the substantive 
rights of patentholders. But in the ex- 
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planation made by several Members here 
in support of this bill, it does seem that 
this maintenance fee can amount to a 
penalty. If this is aimed at the so-called 
defensive patents we should recognize 
that a fee in the form of a penalty is 
surely not the answer. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, I would say to the 
gentleman that is related to dollars and 
cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
would not like the record of this debate 
this afternoon to close without showing 
there is some opposition and, I hope, 
energetic opposition to this bill here on 
the floor of the House. 

If you will read carefully the record 
of the hearings that were conducted on 
this bill which was then known as H.R. 
10966, you will note that there is some 
very significant opposition to the bill 
among the patent bar as well as by other 
organized groups and individuals 
throughout the country. 

The debate thus far would almost 
make it seem that anyone who speaks 
against this legislation is necessarily for 
the so-called fat cat—for the big busi- 
nessman—for the monopoly. But I 
would point out that the record contains 
some statements that are quite to the 
contrary by men, who I am sure have 
much more expertise in this field than 
I have. 

For example, on page 163 of the record 
you have a very excellent statement by 
a member of the patent bar from the 
State of New York. He said and I quote: 

It makes very little difference to the large 
corporation whether filing fees, prosecution 
fees, and fees such as appeal fees are in- 
creased or whether the added patent costs 
come out of final fees and taxes on the 
patents. The small inventor, however, really 
cannot afford to pay increased filing fees and 
increased prosecution fees. He can only af- 
ford larger fees after he knows he is going 
to get a patent. 


The gentleman from Louisiana began 
this afternoon by saying that this was an 
unusual bill in that it did not cost any- 
body anything. It is precisely because 
I am afraid it will cost somebody some- 
thing; namely, the small inventor in this 
country and that it will serve to stifie 
the incentives he may otherwise have to 
produce and to add to the fruits of tech- 
nology that we enjoy that I am opposed 
particularly to the maintenance fees 
that are set out in one section of this 
bill. We do not argue that all of these 
fees, as now scheduled, should never in- 
crease. I think you can certainly say 
that after 30 years the fee for an appli- 
cation and the fee for final issuance 
ought to be increased commensurate 
with other increasing costs of govern- 
ment. I would hope, however, that dur- 
ing this session when we get other bills 
affecting other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government that we would find an 
equal zeal on the part of Members of this 
body to make sure that those depart- 
ments are self-sustaining and self-sup- 
porting. 
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I wonder if, for example, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Department of 
Labor, or any of the other numerous 
agencies that I could mention are ever 
going to be self-sustaining in the sense 
that gentlemen seem to be anxious in 
putting the Patent Office on a paying 
basis. 

I think, and I have been told this many 
times by other Members of this body, 
that it is possible to indulge in false 
economy. It is possible to be pennywise 
and pound foolish. I would suggest that, 
if we adopt the schedule of maintenance 
fees, we are in great danger of doing the 
very opposite of that which we are en- 
joined by the language of the Constitu- 
tion to do and that is we are told that 
we, in Congress, should support inven- 
tion and that we should promote prog- 
ress and the useful arts by a patent 
system. I think if we are going to in- 
stall a system of fees or impose a sched- 
ule of fees that is going to be burden- 
some and onerous for the small business- 
man and for the small corporation and 
for the small inventor, I want to be on 
the other side of that proposition. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
cern expressed here this afternoon about 
patents not being used and that this is 
the only way we can shake them out. I 
would remind the gentleman that not 
long ago I, myself, saw in the Smith- 
sonian Institution a very interesting ex- 
hibit of what is known today as the 
power-steering mechanism which first 
began to be used in American automo- 
biles, I think, around 1955. Do you know 
when that was first invented? It was 
back in 1920, more than 35 years before 
it was finally put to use. : 

I would suggest that there is a very 
real reason to believe that many of the 
small inventors and small businessmen 
may not be able to get the kind of fi- 
nancial backing they will need initially 
to prosecute a claim for a patent with 
the very expensive increases which would 
be called for in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
this afternoon, in its wisdom, will pay 
some attention to some of the arguments 
which have been made, and which were 
made in the hearings held on this bill. 

I believe that the bill should be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for further consideration before 
we take a step that may be truly false 
economy. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
GIAIMO]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this legislation because I 
am concerned that in our efforts to shake 
loose certain patents which many com- 
panies have maintained as protective de- 
vices we may well adversely affect the 
small business sector of our economy. 

The Connecticut Bar Association has 
communicated with me in this regard. 
Other small business people in my State 
of Connecticut—which has many small 
businesses—are rightfully concerned, for , 
they wish to protect themselves. There 
will be an increase in costs for filing and 
issuance fees and also for maintenance, 
which will add cost to their production 
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and manufacture. This cost will unduly 
burden small businesses. It will put 
small businesses in a more disadvanta- 
geous position with their competitors; 
namely, the big business people and, in 
addition, I believe with those in foreign 
- mations who are competing so stren- 
uously with us. 

During the past several months, I have 
received many communications concern- 

ing various aspeets of H.R. 8190. As I 
said, the Connecticut Bar Association has 
strong feelings about the bill and has 
asked me to seek changes in it. The 
bar association has passed a resolution 
setting forth amendments to H.R. 8190 

and proposing an alternative bill. I feel 
that the points made by the bar should 
be brought to the attention of this House. 

Essentially, criticism of this bill stems 
from the provisions concerning filing and 
final fees, in other words, fees payable to 
the Patent Office upon the filing of a 
patent application and those payable 
upon the granting of a patent. In addi- 
tion, strong criticism has been levied 
against the so-called maintenance fees. 

The pointed criticism against the filing 
fee “formula” is that it results in very 
high filing fees and it is an underlying 
substantive law change. In this latter 
connection it is argued that the payment 
of $10 for each independent claim over 
one will penalize the inventor who resorts 
to the use of more than one independent 
claim, notwithstanding the fact that de- 
pendent claims are not kindly inter- 
-preted by the courts during litigation. 

The pointed criticism of the final fee 
formula in H.R. 8190, based upon the 
number of printed pages of specification 
and sheets of drawings is that it penalizes 
the inventor who makes a comprehensive 
and definitive disclosure to the public, 
notwithstanding the statutory require- 
ment placed upon the inventor of mak- 
ing a full, clear, and concise disclosure. 
In addition, the H.R. 8190 final fee for- 
mula results in heavy final fees. 

As to the maintenance fee schedule, 
the basic criticism against such an inno- 
vation to our patent laws is that it places 
an additional $300 burden on the in- 
ventor over and above everything else. 
It also causes much uncertainty as to the 
status of a patent—whether it is en- 
forcible or not—and results in endless 
surveillance of a patent by the Patent 
Office and the inventor. 

It is felt that the net result is an ad- 
verse effect upon innovation and more 
importantly upon its legal protection. 
H.R. 8190 places additional obstacles in 
the path of obtaining legal protection 
for an invention, which ultimately re- 
sults in less public disclosure of inven- 
tion, less development of inventions, with 
the resultant harm to the industry and 
Nation as a whole. 

A survey made by one medium-sized 
corporation and other surveys made by 
private practitioners indicate that under 
H.R. 8190, the average patent filing fee 
will jump from $35 under the present fee 
schedule to about $225. The average 
patent final fee will jump from about 
$30-odd to about $240 under H.R, 8190. 
These, coupled with maintenance fees 
of $300 per patent, will amount to an 
increase of from about $65 to $775. 
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Accordingly, the opponents to H.R. 
8190 as it now stands suggest alterna- 
tives which are in keeping with the sub- 
committee’s objectives. of raising the 
revenue received by the Patent Office to 
about the $20 million level. These al- 
ternatives are believed, by the propo- 
nents, to be realistic and at the same time 
devoid of the severe objections to those 
provisions of H.R. 8190 noted above, 

I have requested permission to in- 
clude the explanatory charts and pro- 
posed alternative in the daily RECORD. 

The proposed change would amount to 
a reduction of the projected revenue un- 
der H.R. 8190 from $6,042,000 to $5,152,- 
620 for patent filing fees; second, from 
$6,188,009 to $3,666,000 for patent final 
fees; third, from $822,500 to $705,000 for 
trademark filing fees; and fourth, dele- 
tion of the obnoxious maintenance fees. 

In exchange; first, the patent copy re- 
covery would be increased from $2,859,- 
000 to $5,718,000; second, the trademark 
copy recovery would be increased from 
$30,800 to $61,600 and two new fees would 
be added; third, a trademark issue fee 
amounting to a recovery of $503,925 and; 
fourth, interference fees amounting to a 
recovery of $256,000. 

These figures are based upon annual 
volume assumptions set forth in the at- 
tached schedule and computation com- 
paring fee incomes under the present fee 
schedule, H.R. 8190, and the suggested 
alternative bill. A copy of the alternative 
bill is also attached. 

But for the maintenance fee figures, 
this would result in essentially the same 
amount of net recovery of unamended 
HR. 8190; namely, a little less than $20 
million. This is a substantial recovery 
when compared to the net survey of 
slightly less than $9,200,000 under the 
present fee schedule currently in effect. 

The current budget for the Patent Of- 
fice is about $26 million, so that the re- 
covery of slightly less than $20 million 
amounts to about 75 percent on an 
annual basis. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I should like to add 
to that which my colleague from Con- 
necticut has already put on the record 
the fact that there is a great deal of 
question in my mind as to the effect of 
the argument, which refers to what will 
happen to defensive patents as they have 
been described in the course of this 
debate. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER] has said, a 
good patent will not suffer because of 
the fees involved, and that isso. Neither 
will a good patent be allowed to lie dor- 
mant, because there are individuals and 
companies which have technical skills 
and abilities so that they can invent 
around a patent. That is what does hap- 
pen. That is why we have progress in 
this country. 

It is not possible for a person to get an 
idea, to put it on the shelf, and to allow 
it to lie dormant and go to waste. There 
are to many skills and abilities in our 
country to permit that to happen. It 
does not happen. 
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The attempt here, which appears to be 
to penalize, rather than to obtain addi- 
tional fees, is supported by argument 
which in my opinion could do more harm 
than good. 

I believe the legislation should be 
looked at carefully and the reasons and 
motivations behind these maintenance 
fees should be scrutinized not only with 
respect to the amounts of money they 
will bring into the Patent Office but also 
with an eye to the effects they will have 
on the patents system of this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 2 to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 

I rise in opposition to the bill strictly 
from the standpoint of the fact that it 
would raise more money for this agency 
and I should like for all Members to 
know some of the record as to exactly 
what the Patent Office has been doing 
with its money. 

Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that per- 
sonnel of this organization comes under 
the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion? 

I have in my hand a copy of the Oc- 
tober 1963 issue of Sepia magazine. It 
commends very highly the Patent Office 
for the promotions made in that office. 
It lists some 7 people who were promoted 
in that period of a few months from 
grade 4 to grade 13 and from grade 5 to 
grade 14. Some of these employees had 
advanced on 2 to 4 grades from 1949 and 
then jumped to grade 13 or 14 in months. 

Either some personnel man in this or- 
ganization has been hiring some very 
good people at substandard grades, or 
he has not been abiding by the promo- 
tion rules now in effect. I suspect that 
they had some good people and they 
were not paying them what they were 
entitled to receive. 

Certainly I believe it would be well for 
the committee to look into this situation. 
It strikes me as being just as bad to em- 
Ploy a man qualified for a grade 9 in a 
grade 3 job as it is to try to put a grade 
3 man in a job with a grade of 13. 

The magazine is very commendatory 
in kicking these people up 10 grades, 
one man from $3,700 a year to $16,000. 
Possibly he is entitled to it, but cer- 
tainly we ought to make this agency 
follow the civil service rules. 

Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I rise 
at this time in opposition to the bill. I 
subscribe to the remarks that were made 
earlier by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. I think he very clearly 
and succinctly and in a very responsible 
manner articulated the opposition that 
there is to this bill. It is certainly the 
position I support. With reference to 
the proposed maintenance fees, I feel 
that we should take into consideration 
not only the larger corporations but the 
smaller corporations. I hold in my hand 
a letter I received from a corporation 
located in the 36th District of New York, 
which I represent, and one which is fairly 
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well known. It is engaged in the nursery 
business and is a fairly modest corpo- 
ration, It is known as Jackson & Per- 
kins Co. They have some 383 plant pat- 
ents. The statistics they give are quite 
interesting and bear on this question. I 
would like to read a part of the letter 
for the information of the Members of 
the House. 

To the present time, we have 383 plant 
patents. In many cases these patents are 
active in connection with further plant re- 
search but in themselves are no longer in 
commercial production; and, as a conse- 
quence, no direct income is derived there- 
from. Our research expenditures, however, 
are a continuing proposition; and in striving 
for new improved plant varieties, we many 
times utilize these varieties in our hybridiz- 
ing program, and if these are automatically 
lapsed, we would lose the protection of our 
own research development accumulated over 
the years, 


As an example, in their letter Jackson 
& Perkins set forth the additional costs 
to this rather modest corporation as a 
result of this proposed bill. The addi- 
tional cost of doing business due to the 
increased application and issue fees 
would be some $25,000. The proposed 
maintenance fees would amount to $20,- 
000 at the end of 5 years, $38,000 at the 
end of 9 years, and over a 13-year period 
it would be some $57,000. For the 383 
patents the total would amount. to some 
$114,000. I think the House should be 
aware that this new maintenance fee is 
going to add an additional cost of doing 
business for the smaller businesses, which 
are the businesses we certainly want to 
encourage and keep going. 

Mr. Chairman, I have also received 
several letters from members of the 
patent bar association in my district. 
They have been quite concerned about 
this bill and its provisions. In each case 
they indicated they do not oppose a mod- 
est or reasonable raise in the application 
and issue fees. I received a letter from 
the president of the Rochester Patent 
Law Association in which he makes two 
good points. First of all he says: 

Item 1 of the bill provides for a fee of 
“$10 for each claim in independent form 
which is in excess of 1, and $2 for each 
claim (whether independent or dependent) 
which is in excess of 10.” Under the pres- 
ent law an applicant can include at least 20 
claims without extra fee. 


Then he goes on to say: 

The harmful effect of the proposed change 
would be its tendency to cause inventors to 
claim their invention inadequately in an 
effort to save a few dollars. 


He also objects to the feature in which 
the period of time is reduced from 6 
months to 3 months for final filing end 
states: 

Under present law the period is 6 months 
which is the time allowed for other responses 
to Patent Office actions. The full 6 months 
is normally needed for the careful handling 
of the various matters that must be attended 
to before the patent is allowed to issue. For 
one thing, inventors often need this full 6 
months to protect their rights to obtain for- 
eign patents. The difficulty is that if the 
United States patent issues before a foreign 
patent application is filed the inventor is 
barred from obtaining patents in most for- 
eign countries. Three months after notice 
of allowance of the U.S. patent is not enough 
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time for handling the foreign correspond- 
ence. Indeed, 6 months is often barely 
enough. 


It seems to me these are valid objec- 
tions in considering this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, so I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas, 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman from New 
York yielding to me. I certainly do not 
intend to take the full 5 minutes. First 
of all I want to say I think the committee 
has done a very excellent job in prepar- 
ing and bringing out this bill as well as 
in explaining it. Certainly I do not in- 
tend to go over the ground that has been 
so well covered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay]. However, as a for- 
mer practitioner of patent law, I would 
like to make very clear my enthusiastic 
support for this bill. A good many of the 
points made in opposition to the bill, of 
course, I am sure are motivated by the 
highest possible motives, but if I may say 
so, I think from an insider’s view that 
they lack force in the face of two quali- 
ties of the bill that I want to emphasize. 

First of all is the fact that this is a bill 
designed to meet the responsibilities that 
are imposed on the Congress to be finan- 
cially responsible. This is a bill which 
fits in, I think, with the very admirable 
general principle that when special ben- 
efits accrue to identifiable recipients 
above and beyond those which accrue to 
the public at large, those recipients ought 
to support the services to a reasonable 
extent. Certainly this bill does that. It 
raises the level of the support for the 
Patent Office provided by those who re- 
ceive special benefits from the Patent 
Office from about 30 percent of operating 
costs to about 75 percent. While one 
might quibble with the exact amounts of 
the fees imposed, one, I think, is almost 
compelled to recognize this principle and 
to recognize that the committee has done 
a careful job in arriving at the figures. 

If you want to argue with the commit- 
tee you will get into a numbers game, but 
I think with very little profit. 

Second, I want to point out that this 
business of the relative positions of the 
small inventor and the big inventor, 
which has been touched upon a number 
of times this afternoon, has already been 
given very careful consideration by the 
committee. I think the committee has 
designed a fee structure both with respect 
to application fees and issuance fees as 
well as with respect to this business of the 
maintenance fees with that very much 
in mind. I think it is obvious to a per- 
son who gives it thought that with Patent 
Office operating costs having gone up as 
they have since 1932, and returns in 
terms of dollars to those who acquire 
patents having gone up as surely they 
must have and obviously have since 1932, 
the beneficiary of a static fee system is 
the large corporation or the wealthy in- 
ventor when compared with the small 
business competitor or the individual in- 
ventor. So when you raise fees in ac- 
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cordance with the rise in costs and bene- 
fits, you are attempting, as the commit- 
tee has obviously done, to equalize the 
competitive situation of those two classes 
of inventors with respect to each other. 

Furthermore, of course, the difference 
between the application fee which is in- 
creased a small amount and the issuance 
fee which is increased relatively more, 
favors the small inventor, gives him his 
day in court with a minimum of burden. 
So I think the committee has, contrary 
to suggestions that have been made, 
given careful thought to this situation. 

I want to say in conclusion that fees 
traditionally have covered the costs in 
the Patent Office and the patent system 
has flourished. All other costs and fees 
have gone up; returns have gone up. I 
think it is an excellent bill. It meets our 
financial responsibilities and I hope it 
will pass by a very heavy majority. - 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MeCurrockl. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my colleagues, the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], my good friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WIILIs], the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. Matuias], and the gentleman from 
New York each of whom has made such 
an excellent presentation of this legis- 
lation. 

Similar legislation has been before us 
in one form or another on previous oc- 
casions. It is my studied judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, that it would be impossible 
to devise a fee schedule or a mainte- 
nance schedule that would meet the ap- 
proval of each of the 435 Members of 
the House. The subcommittee did an 
excellent job. I should like to say this, 
to supplement what my good friend from 
Illinois has said about services, that the 
Congress fixes such fees for such sery- 
ices. That is a duty that falls upon us 
and almost every fee that we fix falls 
with a heavier hand on small business 
than it does on big business. I am sure 
all of us are aware that within the next 
30 days there will be an increase in the 
parcel post fees of some 10 or 15 percent. 
That increase in fees, Mr. Chairman, is 
going to fall harder on small business 
than on big business. 

Mr. Speaker, this is good legislation, 
it has long been needed, and I hope it 
will receive a favorable vote at the hands 
of the House today. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require to con- 
clude. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make 
an additional speech. I think the ground 
has been covered. In conclusion I wish 
to say that your Judiciary Committee 
has studied this question at great length. 
Hearings were carefully held. This mat- 
ter has been pending before the House 
Judiciary Committee literally for 30 
years. We have been up and down the 
mountain on the question. Your Judi- 
ciary Committee balanced this fee sched- 
ule out as carefully and as fairly as is 
possible. We did so keeping in mind 
the need for holding down the initial, 
mandatory fees in order to accommodate 
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the new inventor and the small busi- 
nessman. 

I think we have done this, and it is 
noteworthy that those distinguished gen- 
tleman who have spoken in opposition 
to the bill have neither been able to sug- 
gest any alternative to what the commit- 
tee has carefully come up with as a rea- 
sonable and fair balance, nor do they 
argue with the general proposition that 
we ought to put Government services of 
this kind on a pay-as-you-go basis inso- 
far as that is possible. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to end as I started, by reminding the 
committee once more that the Congress 
gave express statutory authority to the 
basic principle of title V of the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
when it said in plain language that an 
objective of the Congress and the U.S. 
Government is that services rendered 
of this kind to special beneficiaries by 
Federal agencies should be self-sustain- 
ing to the fullest extent possible. This 
command is contained in plain statutory 
language in 5 United States Code 140, 
and your Committee on the Judiciary is 
living up to the mandate of that statute 
by presenting this bill today. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the committee in its recommenda- 
tion about increasing fees. However, I 
am opposed to the maintenance fee 
provision. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wits] stated a moment ago that the 
term “maintenance fee” was nothing 
more or less than a term used for spread- 


~- ing out the total cost of filing a patent. 


I am well aware that the committee 
had a tremendous task in bringing about 
an upgrading and modernization of the 
fees in the issuance of patents and trade- 
marks. But it should be the desire of this 
Congress not to further complicate the 
obtaining of a patent but more, to sim- 
plify or at least maintain the status quo. 

It has been contended that the large 
corporation is the one opposed to this 
maintenance fee provision. But I think 
anyone who stops to think realizes that 
the large corporation is more able to pay 
the additional fees, and the large cor- 
poration is more in a position to keep 
track of the status of ‘ts patent so as to 
not have it forfeited for failure to pay the 
so-called maintenance fees at 5-, 9-, and 
13-year intervals. 

The present estimated revenue as 
pointed out in the committee’s report is 
$7,700,000. The bill promises to increase 
these revenues to approximately $20,588,- 
000, or an increase of $12,888000. The 
maintenance fee portion of the bill is 
estimated to bring in $2,877,000 of the 
proposed increase, and I dare say that 
quite a bit of this would be used up in 
bookkeeping and notification as various 
patents became subject to the mainte- 
nance fees. 

The maintenance fee provision is a 
wholly new concept, which I understand 
has been borrowed from Europe. It is a 
concept that I personally cannot buy, 
and I sincerely hope that this House will 
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reject it should an amendment be of- 
fered to delete it. 

As to the other increases and fees, 
they are indeed substantial, amounting 
to better than $10 million. They may be 
out of line in some areas, but I am not 
in any position to debate this point with 
the committee which saw fit to pass out 
this bill unanimously. But I can assure 
you that I am not in support of this bill 
unless the maintenance fee provision is 
stricken because I can see untold head- 
aches for the small inventor and a com- 
plication of our patent system to which 
I do not wish to be a party. I do not 
feel the maintenance fee provision is a 
vital part of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 the balance of the time on this 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with my friend 
from New York in reminding the mem- 
bers of the committee that this bill 
comes on the floor of the House as the 
result of long years of consideration. 
This is truly a bipartisan matter. The 
proposition in one form or another, I re- 
peat, during my service in Congress, has 
had the direct recommendation of the 
administrations of President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, and the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy, and is continued by the 
present administration of President 
Johnson. It has been requested by 
every Secretary of Commerce over those 
years, it has been requested by every 
Commissioner of Patents of all political 
parties during that time. 

Every item of increase was defended 
and justified by testimony. To be sure, 
as my friend from Ohio said, there could 
be disagreement as to whether one par- 
ticular item of increase should be as 
stated or should perhaps be $2 more or 
less. But that is the way these things 
are worked out by expert testimony. We 
received that testimony and achieved 
bipartisan support. That has been 
brought out in our subcommittee many 
times, and in the full committee, with 
virtually no dissenting votes. There 
was only 1 dissenting vote this year in 
the committee of 35. In light of this 
and of the objectives to be achieved, I 
hope the House will support the bill by 
a very large vote. I may say that as far 
as I know the other body feels the same 
way about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 15] 
Ashbrook Cederberg Dowdy 
Ashley Ciausen, Frelinghuysen 
Aspinall Don H. Pulton, Pa. 
Auchincloss Davis, Tenn. Gary 
Baring Dawson Gill 
Barry Denton Grant 
Bass Derwinski Green 
Blatnik Diggs Hanna 
Cameron Donohue Hansen 
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Martin, Mass. Schneebeli 
Harvey, Mich. Miller, Calif. Scott 
Hébert Milliken Sheppard 
Hoffman Morris Smith, Calif. 
Hosmer Nelsen Staebler 
Jensen O'Brien, Ill. Steed 
Johansen O'Brien, N.Y. Tupper 
Jones, Ala Pepper tt 
Kee Philbin Vinson 
Kelly Powell Watson 
Kilburn Pucinski Watts 
Langen Rivers, Alaska Westland 
Lankford bison Wickersham 
Leggett Roosevelt Williams 
McIntire ybal Wilton, 
Me Millan Saylor Charles H 
MacGregor Schadeberg 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Joetson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 8190, and finding itself without 
@ quoroum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 354 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
items numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
respectively, in subsection (a) of section 41, 
title 35, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“1, On filing each application for an orig- 
inal patent, except in design cases, $50; in 
addition, on filing or on presentation at any 
other time, $10 for each claim in independ- 
ent form which is in excess of one, and $2 for 
each claim (whether independent or depend- 
ent) which is in excess of ten. 

“2, For issuing each original or reissue pat- 
ent, except in design cases, $75; in addition, 
$10 for each page (or portion thereof) of 
specification as printed, and $2 for each sheet 
of drawing. 

“3, In design cases: 

“a. On filing each design application, $20. 

“b. On issuing each design patent: For 
three years and six months, $10; for seven 
years, $20; and for fourteen years, $30. 

“4, On filing each application for the re- 
issue of a patent, $50; in addition, on filing or 
on presentation at any other time, $10 for 
each claim in independent form which is in 
excess of the number of independent claims 
of the original patent, and $2 for each claim 
(whether independent or dependent) which 
is in excess of ten and also in excess of the 
number of claims of the original patent. 

“5. On filing each disclaimer, $15. 

“6. On an appeal for the first time from 
the examiner to the Board of Appeals, $100. 
If an oral hearing is not requested prior to 
any consideration by the Board, $50 of the 
$100 fee will be refunded; or, alternatively, 
if the appeal is withdrawn prior to any con- 
sideration by the Board, all of the fee over 
$25 will be refunded. 

“7. On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application for a patent or 
for the delayed payment of the fee for issuing 
each patent, $15. 

“8. For certificate under section 255 or 
under section 256 of this title, $15. 

“9. As available and if in print: For uncer- 
tified printed copies of specifications and 
drawings of patents (except design patents), 
25 cents per copy; for design patents, 10 
cents per copy; the Commissioner may es- 
tablish a charge not to exceed $1 per copy 
for patents in excess of twenty-five pages of 
drawings and specifications and for plant 
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patents printed in color; special rates for 
libraries specified in section 13 of this title, 
$50 for patents issu2d in one year. 

“10. For recording each assignment of an 
application or a patent, $20; for recording 
any other paper, $20.” 

Sec. 2. Section 41 of title 35, United States 
Code is further amended by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

“(c) The fees prescribed by or under this 
section shall apply to any other Govern- 
ment department or agency, or officer thereof, 
except that the Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for services or materials 
in cases of occasional or incidental requests 
by a Government department or agency, or 
officer thereof.” 

Src. 3. Section 31 of the Act approved 
July 5, 1946 (ch. 540, 60 Stat. 427; U.S.C., 
title 15, sec. 1113), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The following fees shall be paid to 
the Patent Office under this Act: 

1. On filing each original application for 
registration of a mark in each class, $35. 

“2. On filing each application for renewal 
in each class, $25; and on filing each ap- 
plication for renewal in each class after 
expiration of the registration, an additional 
fee of $5. 

“3. On filing an affidavit under section 8(a) 
or section 8(b), $10. 

“4, On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application, $15. 

“5. On filing notice of opposition or ap- 
plication for cancellation, $25. 

“6. On appeal from an examiner in charge 
of the registration of marks to the Trade- 
mark Trial and Appeal Board, $25. 

7. For issuance of a new certificate of reg- 
istration following change of ownership of 
a mark or correction of a registrant's mistake, 
$15. 

“8. For certificate of correction of regis- 
trant's mistake or amendment after registra- 
tion, $15. 

“9. For certifying in any case, $1. 

“10. For filing each disclaimer after regis- 
tration, $15. 

“11. For printed copy of registered mark, 
10 cents. 

“12. For recording each assignment of a 
registration, $20; for recording any other 
paper, $20. 

“13. On filing notice of claim of benefits 
of this Act for a mark to be published under 
section 12(c) hereof, $10. 

“(b) The Commissioner may establish 
charges for copies of records, publications, or 
services furnished by the Patent Office, not 
specified above. 

„(e) The Commissioner may refund any 
sum paid by mistake or in ex d 

Sec. 4. Section 151 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


151. Issue of patent 

“If it appears that applicant is entitled to 
a patent under the law, a written notice of 
allowance of the application shall be given 
or mailed to the applicant. The notice shall 
specify a sum, constituting the issue fee or 
a portion thereof, which shall be paid within 
three months thereafter. 

“Upon payment of this sum the patent 
shall issue, but if payment is not timely 
made, the application shall be regarded as 
abandoned. 

“Any remaining balance of the issue fee 
shall be paid within three months after the 
date of the issue of the patent; if not paid, 
the patent shall lapse at the termination of 
this three month period. 

“If any payment required by this section 
is not timely made, but is submitted with 
the fee for delayed payment within three 
months after the due date and sufficient 
cause is shown for the late payment, it may 
be accepted by the Commissioner as though 
no abandonment or lapse had ever occurred. 
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Sec. 5. Section 154 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting the 
words “subject to the payment of issue and 
maintenance fees as provided for in this 
title,” after the words “seventeen years,”. 

Sec. 6. Title 35, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 154: 

"$ 155. Maintenance fees 

“(a) During the term of a patent, other 
than for a design, the following fees shall 
be due: 

“(1) a first maintenance fee on or before 
the fifth anniversary of the issue date of the 
patent; 

“(2) a second maintenance fee on or be- 
fore the ninth anniversary of the issue date 
of the patent; and 

“(3) a third maintenance fee on or before 
the thirteenth anniversary of the issue date 
of the patent. 

In the case of a reissue patent the times 
specified herein shall run from the date of 
the original patent. 

“(b) A grace period of six months will be 
allowed in which to pay any maintenance fee, 
provided it is accompanied by the fee pre- 
scribed for delayed payment. 

“(c) The first and second maintenance 
fees may be deferred in accordance with sub- 
section (f) of this section. 

“(d) A patent will terminate on the due 
date for any maintenance fee unless, as pro- 
vided for in this section, the fee due (includ- 
ing any fees previously deferred) is paid or 
a statement in accordance with subsection 
(f) of this section requesting deferment is 
filed. Such termination or lapsing shall be 
without prejudice to rights existing under 
any other patent. 

“(e) Notice of the requirement for the 
payment of the maintenance fees and the fil- 
ing of statements in compliance with this 
section shall be attached to or be embodied 
in the patent. Approximately thirty days 
before a maintenance fee is due, the Com- 
missioner shall send a separate notice thereof 
to the patentee and all other parties having 
an interest of record at the addresses last fur- 
nished to the Patent Office. Irrespective of 
any other provision of this section, a mainte- 
nance fee may be paid within thirty days 
after the date of such separate notice. 

“(f) Any inventor to whom a patent issued 
(or his heirs) and who owns the patent may 
within six months of the fifth anniversary 
of the issue date of the patent (by a state- 
ment under oath) request deferment of the 
first maintenance fee if the total benefit 
received by the inventor or any other party 
having or having had any interest in the 
subject matter of the patent, from, under, 
or by virtue of the patent or from the manu- 
facture, use, or sale of the invention, was 
less in value than the amount of the fee, 
and the statement so specifies. The fee shall 
thereupon be deferred until the time the 
second maintenance fee is due and shall be 
paid in addition to the second maintenance 
fee. 

“Any inventor to whom a patent issued 
(or his heirs) and who owns the patent may 
within six months of the ninth anniversary 
of the issue date of the patent (by a state- 
ment under oath) request deferment of the 
second maintenance fee (and further defer- 
ment of the first maintenance fee if such 
fee has been deferred) if the total benefit 
received by the inventor or any other party 
having or having had any interest in the 
subject. matter of the patent during the 
preceding four years, from, under, or by vir- 
tus of the patent or from the manufacture, 
use, or sale of the invention, was less in value 
than the amount of the second fee, and the 
statement so specifies. The second fee, or 
the first and second fees, as the case may be, 
shall thereupon be deferred until the time 
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the third maintenance fee is due and shall 
be paid in addition to the third maintenance 
fee and with the same result if not paid. No 
deferment of any of the fees beyond the thir- 
teenth anniversary of the issue date of the 
patent shall be permitted and the patent will 
terminate at the end of the thirteenth an- 
niversary of the issue date unless all mainte- 
nance fees are paid in accordance with the 
provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 7. The analysis of chapter 14 of title 
35, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 151, is amended to read as follows: 
“151. Issue of patent. 

“152. Issue of patent to assignee. 
“153. How issued. 

“154. Contents and term of patent. 
“155. Maintenance fees.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 41 of 
title 35 United States Code, is further 
amended by adding the following: 

“12. For maintaining a patent (other than 
for a design) in force: 

“a. beyond the fifth anniversary of the 
issue date of the patent, $50; 

“b. beyond the ninth anniversary of the 
issue date of the patent, $100; and 

"c. beyond the thirteenth anniversary of 
the issue date of the patent, $150. 

“13. For delayed payment of maintenance 
fee, $25.” 

Src. 9. (a) This Act shall take effect 
three months after its enactment. 

(b) Items 1, 3, and 4 of section 41(a) of 
title 35, United States Code, as amended 
by section 1 of this Act, do not apply in 
further proceedings in applications filed 
prior to the effective date of this Act. 

(c) Item 2 of section 41(a), as amended 
by section 1 of this Act, and sections 4, 6, and 
8 of this Act do not apply in cases in which 
the notice of allowance of the application 
was sent, or in which a patent issued, prior 
to the effective date; and, in such cases, the 
fee due is the fee specified in this title prior 
to the effective date of this Act. 

(d) Item 3 of section 31 of the Trademark 
Act, as amended by section 3 of this Act, 
applies only in the case of registrations is- 
sued and registrations published under the 
provisions of section 12(c) of the Trademark 
Act on or after the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 10. Section 266 of title 35, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

The chapter analysis of chapter 27 of title 
35, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the following item: 

“266. Issue of patents without fees to Gov- 
ernment employees.” 

Sec. 11. Section 112 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by adding to the 
second paragraph thereof the following sen- 
tence: “A claim may be written in independ- 
ent or dependent form, and if in dependent 
form, it shall be construed to include all the 
limitations of the claim incorporated by ref- 
erence into the dependent claim.” 


Mr. LINDSAY (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 11, 
add the following: 

“Errors in payment of the additional fees 
may be rectified in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Commissioners.” 
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agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
16, add the following: 

“Errors in payment of the additional fees 
may be rectified in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Commissioner.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 5, line 
24, substitute the following in lieu of the 
paragraph starting there and continuing 
through line 3 on page 6: 

“Any remaining balance of the issue fee 
shall be paid within three months from the 
sending of a notice thereof and, if not paid, 
the patent shall lapse at the termination of 
this three-month period.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON 
— 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: On 
page 6, beginning with line 14, strike out 
all of section 5 and section 6 through line 12, 
on page 9. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is very sim- 
ple. It would strike out those sections of 
the pending bill which would provide for 
an entirely new and novel set of so-called 
maintenance fees. In other words, for 
those of you who have examined the 
bill or who have listened to the debate 
that went on in the committee, you 
know under the language of sections 5 
and 6, provision is made that the 
patentee shall pay a fee before the 50th 
anniversary of the date of issuance of 
the patent and then a second fee on or 
before the 9th anniversary and a third 
fee on or before the 13th anniversary. 

This is something new, something we 
have never had before. We have had 
application fees and issuance fees, but 
nothing like this. I think, as I said when 
I spoke on this bill when we were in 
committee, this is going to place a burden 
on the small inventor and the small busi- 
nessman. It is not going to be any effort 
for the big corporations to keep track of 
these matters and to pay these fees as 
they fall due. But I think it is going to 
b a real disincentive for the individual 
inventor. 

I would like to point out that many 
people who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in opposition to these mainte- 
nance fees and people who testified in op- 
position were not people who are totally 
opposed to any increases in fees of the 
Patent Office. 

In that regard I would call the at- 
tention of the committee to the testi- 
mony of former Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, Mrs. Daphne Leeds, as that 
testimony appears on page 129 and 130. 


was 
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She in her testimony was very strongly 
in favor of increasing some of the fees 
to the extent that the Office could operate 
at less of a loss to the taxpayers, but she 
also said at page 131: 

The proposed after-issue maintenance 
fees—would not only be burdensome to the 
patentee, but they would be quite costly to 
administer. 


Now I am told that something like 
50,000, and in some years as many as 
75,000 patents are issued by the Patent 
Office of the United States. Under the 
language of this bill, a notice is going to 
have to go out to every one of these in- 
dividuals every 4 years and every 9 years 
and every 13 years to tell them that un- 
less they pay this fee, their patent rights 
are going to expire. 

That brings up another important 
point. An effort has been made here this 
afternoon to picture this entirely new 
system of fees as nothing more than a 
sort of deferred payment of the original 
application fee. But, I would point out 
that the bill is very specific in saying 
that unless the individual pays those user 
fees at specified times, he loses his right 
and he loses his right as a holder of the 
patent. So do not be mistaken and think 
this is just a system for deferring the 
payment of the application fee. 

I shudder, frankly, to think what kind 
of bureaucracy we are going to have to 
build up to send out all of the notices and 
set up all of the elaborate bookkeeping 
to collect these fees from all of these peo- 
ple every 4 years and every 9 years and 
every 13 years. 

I think it is entirely possible that we 
may end up spending more money to col- 
lect these user fees than is ever lost by 
the Treasury of the United States. 

I hope very much the House this after- 
noon will vote in favor of this amendment 
to eliminate from the bill this new and 
novel, and I think, wholly undesirable 
and unwarranted category of fees; 
namely, the maintenance fees as pro- 
vided in section 5 and section 6. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. This in no wise affects 
the increases in filing fees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This deals exclusively 
with maintenance fees; is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It applies to the 
other sections of the bill dealing with 
increased application fees and with in- 
creased fees for claims and so on, such as 
appeal fees. That is all left in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say to the 
gentleman, I support his amendment. I 
think it is an excellent amendment and 
compliment him for offering it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, like a revenue-raising 
bill which comes from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I suppose it would be 
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impossible for any committee to present 
a money bill designed to increase revenue 
of the Government without hearing a lot 
of squawks.“ 

As I mentioned during the general de- 
bate, the balance of this fee schedule 
has been carefully considered by the Ju- 
diciary Committee and every point of 
view and every argument has been taken 
into account. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the 
committee was unanimous on this fee 
schedule with perhaps one exception, and 
in the view that if we are to put the Pat- 
ent Office on anywhere near a self-sus- 
taining basis the fees must be increased. 
All we do under this proposed fee sched- 
ule would be to put it on a 75 percent of 
self-sustaining basis. There was a time 
when it was 90 percent self-sustaining. 
It is supposed to be 100 percent self- 
sustaining. 

In order to put the Patent Office on a 
75 percent self-sustaining basis it has 
been necessary to make some adjust- 
ments in the fee schedule in effect at 
the Patent Office. 

The attack now is on the maintenance 
fee. 

I assure the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON]—whoọo I believe is in 
favor of the Government being on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and in favor of 
economy in government—if we removed 
the maintenance fee we would have no 
other choice than to raise the initial 
fees; either that or we permit the 
Office to run at the giant deficit it is now 
maintaining. Every year, to the extent 
of 70 percent of the cost, the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate must come up with the dollars, at 
the taxpayers’ expense, to carry this 
load. If the filing and issuing fees 
should go up, which they must if we 
knock out the maintenance fee, who 
would be hurt? It would be the little 
man, the little inventor, the individual 
man or small fellow trying to test a new 
patent, because these fees are imme- 
diately payable, whether or not the pat- 
ent has earned a dime. 

That is the only alternative we would 
have. Otherwise we would have to leave 
it as it is, in complete derogation of title 
V of the United States Code, which spe- 
cifically says that agencies of this kind, 
providing services of this kind, must be 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

Let us have a clear understanding of 
the maintenance fee. When we talk of 
the maintenance fee we are talking 
ultimately about nearly 50 percent of the 
new revenue. Twelve million dollars of 
new revenue would be provided when all 
fees are in effect. It is estimated that 
eventually almost half of this will come 
from maintenance fees. 

The maintenance fee is a fee to help 
pay the high cost of keeping patents on 
file in the Patent Office. After 5 years 
have gone by there is to be a charge of 
$50 for carrying that patent in the Of- 
fice; after the 9th year, a charge of $100; 
and after the 13th year, a charge of $150. 

The maximum life of a patent is 17 
years. Any inventor who has not pro- 
duced income from that patent would 
have a right to ask for deferment. He 
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could ask for deferment of the first $50 
fee, and he could ask for deferment of 
the next $100 after the ninth year, and 
the deferment would run for a total of 
13 years. 

Is it not reasonable that if after 13 
years have gone by the patent has proved 
to be so worthless that it has produced 
no income at all, the man should be 
given an opportunity then to drop the 
whole thing, or be asked to pay a fee 
if he still wants to hold the patent 
monopoly? 

If he elects to let the patent lapse no 
maintenance fee would be charged and 
the patent would then lapse. The patent 
would end automatically in any event 
4 years later, at the expiration of 17 
years. I do not know of anything more 
reasonable than that. 

I should like to reiterate the point 
made earlier. The objection to the 
maintenance fee does not come from the 
little man or from the new or young 
inventor. The objection comes from the 
big corporations, which have a whole 
“stable full” of salaried inventors, who 
fiood the Patent Office with patent ap- 
plications which they have no present 


intention of using, which will not be’ 


developed, which will not be put to con- 
structive use, and which will continue 
to be held as a private monopoly to the 
exclusion of other competition. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I believe that the mainte- 
nance provisions of the bill should be 
stricken. 

What we are asked to do is to increase 
the cost to business people who must 
pay these patent fees and copyright fees; 
to increase the cost of the filing fee and 
the cost of the issuance fee—and now, 
for the first time, as I understand it, to 
add a new fee, a maintenance fee. 

It has been said that these people will 
not have to pay any maintenance fee, 
which will amount to as much as $300 
over the 13 years, until such time as 
they begin to derive benefits from the 
patent. The point is that we are talk- 
ing about a new fee, which will be in the 
neighborhood of $300, something which 
they have not heretofore paid. 

I believe that this is of extreme im- 
portance and interest to the small busi- 
ness people who must pay these fees in 
order to protect themselves in order to 
maintain the edge or know-how they 
have developed with respect to a certain 
item. 


Members of the bar of other States 
have come out in opposition to it. In my 
State, where we have many small busi- 
nesses, this will become a large added new 
item of cost in the protection of their 
know-how and of their skill. Therefore, 
it will be a new cost added to the prod- 
uct which they make. Big business can 
afford to pay these license fees. Big busi- 
ness will pay them in order to maintain 
protective patents or defensive patents, 
as they are called. However, this be- 
comes a large item to a small company. 
When you add $300 plus the increased 
costs for filing and issuance of patents 
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plus those which they will have to pay to 
skilled people such as patent attorneys 
and so on in order properly to present 
their claims and to prepare their papers, 
it is not a small matter. 

We say we want to make the Patent 
Office a much more going concern 
moneywise. We say we want to make it 
self-sustaining. I am in accord with 
that, but we must not do it at the ex- 
pense of the small companies who are 
struggling more and more every day in 
their efforts to compete with large in- 
dustry and in their efforts to keep their 
share of the American economy. I think 
this will hurt them and this will penalize 
them. New ways can be explored by the 
committee by which to raise money to 
sustain the operation of the Patent Office. 
However, I submit that the maintenance 
fee method is not the way to do it and 
that it will hurt small industry. What 
will happen? Many small industries will 
forgo patent protection rather than pay 
the cost, which means that they will lose 
that small advantage which is so impor- 
tant to them. Many inventors will not 
tie in with small companies but will go 
with large companies because they know 
there they will be protected. This adds 
additionally to the detriment which small 
business suffers increasingly in the 
United States today. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. I would like to concur 
with the remarks that the gentleman just 
made and indicate my support of this 
amendment. I would like to point out 
earlier I gave some statistics with regard 
to a small nursery which happens to be 
in my district. They have some 383 pat- 
ents, and this additional fee will cost at 
the end of 17 years some $114,000 and in 
the first year will cost some $20.000. It 
seems to me this is a terrific burden that 
we are viacing on our small businesses 
across the country, and we should cer- 
tainly eliminate this maintenance fee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

In conclusion let me say, Mr. Chair- 
man, I hone this amendment will be sup- 
ported and that then we will be able to 
go on toward solving these problems 
which confront the Patent Office. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois, in offering the amendment, said 
that he felt the maintenance fees might 
be productive of a growth of bureaucracy 
within the Patent Office because it would 
be necessary to set up certain bookkeep- 
ing systems to keep track of the payment 
of the maintenance fees. I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman and to the com- 
mittee that this system of maintenance 
fees may in fact be productive of a de- 
crease of bureaucracy and bureaucratic 
methods in the Patent Office. The 
gentleman should recognize that there 
are today a large number of dormant 
patents on file in the Patent Office which 
are alive and valid and, as the gentleman 
from New York just pointed out, these 
constitute approximately 50 percent of 
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the patents which are now outstanding. 
It is necessary for someone in the Patent 
Office to search through this enormous 
file of dormant patents, which is one of 
the causes for the skyrocketing of the 
expenses of the Patent Office. By a sys- 
tem of maintenance fees it should be 
possible to weed out and keep down the 
patents which are dormant and not going 
to be used or held only as a matter of 
neglect or inadvertence. Therefore, we 
should be able to decrease the amount 
of bureaucratic paper shufff ng presently 
going on in the Patent Office, although 
this would be only a byproduct of the 
system. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think the gentle- 
man’s point is absolutely valid and cor- 
rect. In other words, every time a new 
inventor files for a patent and submits 
an application, the Patent Office has to 
search through this mountain of records 
and dormant patents that are left to find 
out if there is some kind of an infringe- 
ment. The European experience has 
been—and as a practical matter Euro- 
peans are more protective in this matter 
than we are—the European experience 
has been that they have weeded out some 
of the dormant patents. The point 
should be made also the purpose of the 
bill is not to weed out. That is a fine 
thing that may occur and it is beneficial, 
but the purpose is to put this Office on 
reasonably near a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This particular 
point was discussed during the hearings 
by no less than the former Assistant 
Commissioner. of Patents. She was 
asked by the gentleman from New York: 

Do you think it is desirable to shake out 

tho files? 


The answer was: 

I do not think it serves much purpose, 
really. I am really not convinced, I have 
never been convinced it would serve any real 


purpose. 

She went on to make the point that 
the big corporations that the gentleman 
talks about who have all of these patents 
are going to pay the fees anyway. 
is not going to shake out the files. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The lady to whom the 
gentleman from Illinois was referring is 
opposed to any fees. She thinks the 
Patent Office should not be on a self- 
sustaining basis. She thinks the whole 
load ought to be carried by the taxpay- 
ers on the basis of appropriations. I am 
sure the gentleman is not going to agree 
with that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am sure the gentle- 
man favors maintaining Government 
services on a self-sustaining basis so far 
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as possible. She professed in the hear- 
ings—and I cross-examined her care- 
fully—to be in favor of some fees, in 
favor of an increase, but philosophically 
she has stated many times—and I know 
the lady, she is a distinguished lady— 
she has stated many times that she does 
not agree with the proposition that the 
Patent Office ought to be on a self- 
sustaining basis. She thinks it ought 
to be carried by the taxpayers. 

Now, the gentleman has always fa- 
vored economy in Government and put- 
ting the Government on a self-sustaining 
basis, pay as you go. I am surprised to 
see the gentleman opposed to pay as you 
go in this area, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I will, after a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that on page 69 of the hearings on 
this bill there is a chart which illustrates 
very graphically the $6 million which 
would accrue to the Patent Office as a 
result of the maintenance fees. As a 
result of the gentleman’s amendment, if 
it were to be adopted, we would simply 
wipe off the end of this chart and with 
it a large portion of the new revenue 
which could be obtained through the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, T 
would like to say in reply to the remarks 
made by the gentleman from New York 
that if he will assure me that during 
the balance of this session he will sup- 
port with equal vigor any efforts made 
to put all the other departments of the 
Federal Government on a pay-as-you-go 
basis I would be willing to withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not anticipated 
this debate. When this bill was before 
our Committee on the Judiciary there 
was a great deal of discussion of the fee- 
raising which it would bring about. This 
maintenance fee, it seems to me, is de- 
signed to constitute a qualified restric- 
tion on the life of patents. The policy 
of our country is well established of giv- 
ing to these patents a life of 17 years. 
This business of its being a burden to the 
Patent Office, I think, is not very well- 
founded because once a patent is grant- 
ed I cannot see where some individual 
who has a little patent should have to 
pay $50 at the end of 5 years or lose his 
patent, or $100 later on, or $150 after 
that. If you are going to approach the 
matter this way, why not approach the 
cost on the original issuance of the pat- 
ent rather than to do it in this way? 

The argument which my friend from 
New York makes about saving money is 
somewhat inconsistent with his other 
argument that most of these patents are 
held by big corporations who are going to 
pay automatically this fee and renew 
them. How have you limited the work 
in the Office? I happen to come from 
an industrial area where many, many in- 
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dividuals, working as machinists in tex- 
tile plants, seek patents. The great pro- 
portion of these patents are never very 
productive to the individual. Neverthe- 
less, when he seeks his patent he thinks 
it is the greatest invention in the world 
and oftentimes because of lack of funds 
a patent is issued and it is more than 5 
years before this little fellow-is in a posi- 
tion to promote his patent. 

It seems to me that we cannot justify 
@ maintenance fee unless we are going 
to say we do not believe in the present 
law concerning the life of patents. So 
I hope that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman will be accepted. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman know of any department 
of the U.S. Government that is self-sus- 
taining—the Department of Agriculture 
with $5 or $6 billion, the Department of 
Defense with $50 billion, and even yes- 
terday we upped a program from $7.5 
million to $45 million. Unless I mis- 
understood, the gentleman from New 
York voted for that extra $3742 million. 
Now today he wants to take $6 million 
off of small business to make up for what 
he voted yesterday. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not undertake to answer the gen- 
tleman’s several questions but I would 
say this. I think the Patent Office more 
nearly falls in the same category as the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. BELCHER. While we appropri- 
ate for small business and keep small 
businesses all over the country in opera- 
tion, we turn around and put a burden 
on small business so that we will again 
have to set up another Small Business 
Administration to help take care of 
them. It seems to me that we are trav- 
eling around in a circle. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman, speaking of the Defense De- 
partment, that some time ago I was told 
that a new aircraft that was now in de- 
velopment already had had some 840- 
odd new patents granted in connection 
with research and development on it. 

I can see where this sort of thing 
would result in a great burden even to a 
big company that has many patents. 
It seems to me once the patent is 
granted it ought to be like the title to a 
piece of real estate which is registered in 
the courthouse of the hometown. You 
have title and there is no fee on mainte- 
nance. There are not any of us who do 
not come from a county where it costs 
the local taxpayers money to maintain 
the recording of deeds and other evi- 
dence of title. But we do not say to a 
man, you must go down to the court- 
house every 5 years, or every 13 years, 
and pay a maintenance fee, otherwise 
you are going to lose title to your house. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated in general de- 
bate that the present fees payable to the 
Patent Office were established by the 
Congress in 1932. Everything else, as 
far as I know, has been raised except the 
filing fees in that Office. 
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We, the Congress, raised the cost of 
litigation and the filing of lawsuits; we, 
the Congress, increased during that pe- 
riod of time the cost of the postage 
stamp from 2 cents to 5 cents; we, 
the Congress, increased the cost of mail- 
ing a postcard from 1 cent to 4 cents; 
but nothing has been done in Patent 
Office fees, and this is a long overdue 
measure to revise these fee schedules. 

Let me say for the benefit of those 
who were not here during general de- 
bate that this is a bipartisan measure. 
It was advocated during my period of 
service on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by the administration of President 
Truman, it was advocated by the admin- 


„istration of President Eisenhower, it was 


advocated by the administration -of 
President Kennedy, and now the admin- 
istration of President Johnson, 

Now, in addition to this maintenance 
fee provision having the virtues de- 
scribed by the gentleman from New York 
and the gentleman from Maryland, let 
me point out this is a deferred payment 
for the benefit of the little guys that you 
have been talking about. We increased 
the basic filing fee in the bill from $30 
to $50. Do you want to increase it from 
$30 to $350? This is a revenue meas- 
ure. This is to bring the Patent Office, 
not on a pay-as-you-go basis but on a 75 
percent pay-as-you-go basis. We could 
have raised this original fee from $30 to 
$350. We did not do that. We provided 
from $30 to $50. Why? As an aid to 
the small patent owner they are talking 
about. They say the big guys do not 
object to this. I wonder if they would 
object if we put it at $350 to start with? 
But they are paying this at the end of 
the filing because it would compel these 
patents that are being sat on or sup- 
pressed and not developed to bear an ad- 
ditional amount or else to lapse. 

The small patent owner initially would 
pay a $50 filing fee, and after 5 years if 
he thinks his patent is going to pay off, 
at that time only is he called upon to 
pay $50 more. Then on the 9th year of 
the patent if he thinks the fruits of his 
ingenious mind are paying off, and in 
that case only and at that point, $100 
more is assessed, and on the 13th year 
$150 more is assessed, or a total of $350, 
which is part of the total cost of proc- 
essing and maintaining the patent. If 
he does not want to pay that cost he can 
permit the patent to lapse. If the large 
corporations that are sitting on these 
patents want to permit them to lapse, let 
them do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
which would very substantially cut the 
revenues under this bill will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get to the heart 
of this. As the chairman says, they have 
not raised fees since 1932 and they need 
adjusting, The proposal under this bill 
is to raise the total fees approximately 
169 percent. This amendment will cut 
out a small portion of that, but it will 
also stop the complicating of a system 
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of maintaining a patent and paying a 
penalty in maintaining one. 

Look at the report on pages 14 and 15. 
The estimated revenue from the new 
maintenance fees—and, mind you, the 
shairman during the debate stated that 
this was the best name they could think 
of for this additional charge—is 
$2,877,000. The total estimated revenue 
from the bill is $12,888,000. So you 
knock out an estimated $2,877,000 and 
are making the process of maintaining 
a patent much simpler. 

The big corporations do not mind. 
They have bookkeepers and they have 
patent attorneys and they have clerks 
galore to keep up with this, but why 
complicate matters for a poor small busi- 
nessman or small operator and compel 
him to pay this so-called maintenance 
fee in order to keep his patent alive? I 
am not going to quarrel with the chair- 
man about whether these other fees are 
in line. I am not going to argue with 
him about that. But I say he is still 
left with an increase of 130 percent on 
present income if you adopt this amend- 
ment. So do not let anyone try to tell 
you that you are crippling the revenue 
on this because you are not. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment to keep this as simple 
as possible and still grant them what 
they want, to increase the revenue. I 
heartily urge each of you to vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS Does the gentleman 
know of any other place in Government 
or any other agency of Government 
where a direct tax is levied? 

Mr. CASEY. Not in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Linpsay] stated that this is a Euro- 
pean plan. They are trying to put that 
in. This is a tax on patents. That is 
all this is—a tax. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not surprised at 
that, but I do not know of any reason 
why we should adopt it simply because 
some European nations have such a plan, 
and I am sure the gentleman does not 
know of any reason why we should also 
adopt such a plan. 

Mr. CASEY. No, sir, I will say to the 
gentleman, 

M.. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. WILLIS. In the interest of and 


in the name of the small patent vroces- 
sors, would the gentleman vote to in- 
crease the initial fee to $.50 instead of 
the $50 you are speaking of? 

Mr. CASEY. You are increasing the 
fees by 130 percent. That is what you 
have left—130 percent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then the total return 
on this maintenance provision is what 
percentage of the total revenue 
produced? 

Mr. CASEY. What do you mean— 
under this amendment? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is a considerable 
amount of the total revenues produced 
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and it is strange to see that those op- 
posing it primarily—and I am not talk- 
ing of Members of Congress, but I am 
talking of those who appeared before 
the committee—are the so-called cor- 
porate inventors and not the small in- 
ventors for whose benefit we put the 
provision in. 

Mr. CASEY. I have not heard a word 
from any of my big corporations. All 
I have heard from are the small practic- 
ing attorneys. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to say I excluded 
the gentleman in my remarks: I have 
also received correspondence along the 
lines I have indicated. 

Mr. CASEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Would not the gen- 
tleman say from his legislative experi- 
ence that the same thing would apply to 
almost any hearing—that the unorga- 
nized small citizen does not have a lob- 
bying group to appear and testify before 
the committees, and that there is no 
particular magic in the statement that 
my good friend just made, 

Mr. CASEY. In other words, right 
now the estimated income is $7,700,000 
and if you adopt this amendment you 
will still have an increase of $10 million 
or over $10 million which would be ap- 
proximately, according to my arithmetic, 
a 130 percent increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I came to the floor of 
the House this afternoon purposely to 
listen to the debate on this legislation 
affecting the patent fee system. I have 
had an interest in the general subject of 
patent legislation through work as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Patents and 
Scientific Inventions of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

I had believed that this debate would 
center on the one issue of fees and the 
amount of return to be so derived but as 
I listened to the debate it became quite 
clear that the small businessman, the 
small inventor, would be affected. It is 
obvious on its very face that it will be 
a prohibition against him to pay a $300 
charge, even if it is spread over a period 
of time. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee asked if one would like to have it 
as an initial fee rather than spread over 
a period of time as a maintenance fee. 
That remark indicates that it is too large 
a fee to pay in one instance. 

I should like, however, to confine the 
remainder of my remarks to other points 
which are of fundamental importance. 

If there is in this country a system 
through which there is an accumulation 
of patents so that they are hidden and 
remain unproductive, something ought to 
be done about it. It stands to reason 
that we are a progressive nation and 
that we will not allow knowledge and 
information to be suppressed. It is a 
matter of record, I believe, that no in- 
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vention can lie dormant. There are 
skills and abilities in our manufacturing 
concerns and among individual inventors 
so that any such attempt will be speedily 
circumvented. Our people have a great 
capability in inventing around existing 
patents. 

But if there is a suppression or if there 
is a harmful accumulation, we. should 
not use the subterfuge of a fee as a pen- 
alty. I believe we should lock over the 
entire structure of Government patents 
and legislate across the board and the 


‘sooner the better. Such a step, prop- 


erly taken, would lead to a better under- 
standing of our patent system and is the 
way through which weaknesses should be 
corrected. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SIBAL. Is this maintenance pro- 
vision a new patent tax concept in our 
law? 

Mr. DADDARIO. As I have been able 
to review the situation, I have found no 
precedent for it in the patent system of 
this country. It is new and it is, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CASEY] 
pointed out, a takeoff on the European 
system, where it is more of a tax. 

Mr. SIBAL. The gentleman’s expe- 
rience and contributions in this field are 
well known to all of us. I should like to 
ask the gentleman if he feels that our 
system, which is different from the tradi- 
tional Eurepean system, has in any way 
inhibited the development of patents in 
the past? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It is a matter of 
record, I believe, that we are the foremost 
nation in the world insofar as inventive 
genius is concerned. We have led by 
leaps and bounds over the course of the 
years. 

I believe it is a fiction that patents can 
be suppressed. We all know that in 
every instance when an invention does 
come forth there are improvements on 
it time and time again, and these im- 
provements come about because informa- 
tion is available and because Americans 
have the genius to invent around patents 
and inventions. 

Mr. SIBAL. I thank the gentleman, 
and I join him in supporting the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I take issue with the 
the gentleman, but not with the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

No one wishes to copy the European 
system at all. What we would like to 
do is to see what will happen. 

The fact is that in respect to both 
copyrights and patents most of the Eu- 
ropean nations, under the systems used 
there, are much more protective of pri- 
vate ownership in regard to patent 
rights and copyrights than the United 
States. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct. This is a reason why 
I believe we should get on with those 
steps that would lead to overall patent 
legislation so that we could protect the 
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private rights which exist in respect to 
patents. 

If that is the situation, and I believe 
they are better protected, it is the fault 
of our own patent system. We should 
not try to overcome this by a fee or 
maintenance charge of this type. There 
are fundamental ways open to us to 
Make necessary improvements and it 
would serve us well to move in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard some 
rather strange arguments here today. 
One was to the effect that we should not 
strive to put a department of Govern- 
ment on a nearly self-sustaining basis, 
which is the prime objective of the bill. 

An argument was also advanced, in 
support of that argument, that only the 
other day the House considered a bill or 
bills which would not have placed a de- 
partment on a self-sustaining basis and 
there was objection to that procedure. 

We cannot have it both ways. 

The Judiciary Committee has been 
striving to be fair to the inventor—to the 
small inventor, to the large inventor, to 
all inventors and all those who are under 
the label of “genius.” We have striven to 
be fair to them. 

On the other hand, we wish to be fair 
to the general public of the United States. 
Even a genius must pay his fair share. 

We give to an inventor a monopoly, for 
17 years. Generally we are opposed to 
monopoly, but when it comes to someone 
who devises something new and inven- 
tive we say, “Well and good; we will give 
you a special privilege.” It is a special 
privilege. It is the exception we make, 
when we say that he or she shall have 17 
years’ exclusive use of that particular 
patent or the result of his inventiveness 
and ingenuity. 

In addition, virtually no country in the 
world, has fees for patents that are as 
low as ours. 

Now, I want to emphasize that this 
maintenance fee—and I say this in oppo- 
sition to the amendment—is only a de- 
ferred payment. If you are going to 
wipe out the maintenance fee, you are 
going to incur the danger of increasing 
the initial fee. Almost all countries of 
Europe charge the maintenance fee, par- 
ticularly Germany, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain. I have searched the records to 
find out whether any harm or disadvan- 
tage accrues to the inventors because of 
the maintenance fee, and I find no such 
record anywhere. I defy anyone in this 
House to point out to me one country 
where he will find a disadvantage to the 
inventor because there is charged a 
maintenance fee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa, who is now ob- 
jecting to a bill that would make a De- 
partment fairly self-sustaining. When 
he objects to such a bill, it goes counter 
to his frequently expressed philosophy. 
Why does he oppose this bill when it 
seeks to make this Department fairly 
self-sustaining? He has been arguing 
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day in and day out against Government 
costs. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman going 
to yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Let the gentleman tell 
us about that, and then, if he answers 
that, I will answer his other questions. 
But let him answer that first. 

Mr. GROSS. I will get my own time. 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. All right. Then, the 
gentleman may get his own time. 

But, in any event, this maintenance 
cost is spread over a period of 13 years. 
If that is not aiding a young or impecu- 
nious or small or poor inventor, I do not 
know what is. He has 5 years before he 
pays the first maintenance fee. Then he 
has until 9 years before he pays the 
second maintenance fee, and he has 13 
years before he pays a third mainte- 
nance fee. If you are not going to 
charge these maintenance fees, he is go- 
ing to have to pay all of those fees in 
the initial stage, namely, at the time he 
files the patent initially. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. He will have to pay 
that before he knows whether or not his 
patent is going to be in any wise success- 
ful. I read the record again, and I am 
told that by means of these maintenance 
fees we will shake out, as it were, out of 
the Patent Office, many unused, sup- 
pressed, and useless patents, and that will 
make it far less difficult to make the 
searches at the Patent Office. I am told 
that at the subcommittee hearings the 
then Commissioner of Patents indicated 
clearly the following: 

The resulting simplification in the in- 
fringement searches and other investigations 
primarily concerned with patents still in 
force would be of considerable help to in- 
dustry. In addition, new businesses would 
be far freer to utilize prior service in the de- 
velopment of their products and their 
processes. 


That is what he said. His words are 
echoed by his predecessor, the former 
Commissioner of Patents, with reference 
to the so-called maintenance charges. 

Now, the Committee on the Judiciary 
is composed of lawyers exclusively. We 
debated this bill very, very carefully. 
We went over it with a fine-tooth comb. 
We sought to find every conceivable de- 
fect in the bill. There was only one lone 
voice that expressed some opposition. 
That voice is stilled this afternoon. We 
do not hear from the gentleman. 
Therefore, I take it he has changed his 
views, and we have the virtually unani- 
mous consensus of all the 35 members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, all of 
whom are lawyers. 

Enactment of the measure will be best 
for the Patent Office and also best for 
inventors and for the public in general. 

For these reasons I hope that the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that I could 
conjure up a philosophy that would be 
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acceptable to the gentleman from New 
York. We are about as far apart as the 
poles and he has all the answers to all 
issues. At one time I nominated him for 
that new club, the famous 5-H Club. I 
understand he has become a charter 
member of the 5-H Club which means— 
“Hell, how he hates himself.” 

I do not think anything I could say 
would convince him, nor anything that 
he might say to me would be convincing. 

I suggest that the gentleman from 
North Carolina made the best analogy 
of the afternoon in the discussion of this 
bill with respect to the maintenance fee. 

Iam not opposed to the other fees that 
are being increased and substantially. 
When you go from $30 to $50 for an 
original filing on a patent and collect 
additional fees in other provisions of the 
bill, I think you have done pretty well 
as a first bite in this agency. I want 
to see all the agencies of Government, 
and all the departments of Government, 
come as nearly as possible to balancing 
their budgets. But I will say to you that 
I do not know of a single agency or de- 
partment, which charges a fee or an ad- 
mission, that operates on a balanced 
oer If you know of any tell me about 


So I think we will be doing pretty well 
as a first step, as the first increase since 
1932, without the maintenance fee. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
said that he knew of no municipality or 
county that levies a fee strictly for the 
maintenance of real estate records, or 
other records pertaining to property. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. While we are talking 
about philosophy, I do not know of any 
philosophy that advocates wasting all 
afternoon talking about the loss of a 
little over $2 million of revenue and then 
turn around and vote for a $13 billion 
tax cut, vote for a $600 million cotton 
bill, a $45 million library bill, as we did 
on yesterday, and all of those put to- 
gether did not take as much time and 
argument as has been taken on this ques- 
tion involving 82 ½ million. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
Oklahoma for his observation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] talks about the levying of fees 
for this purpose in foreign countries. If 
they are doing so well levying and collect- 
ing fees for this purpose, the purpose of 
registering patents in foreign countries 
and for other purposes I wish he would 
tell the House why the foreigners have 
their hands so deep in our pockets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 53, nays 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Joetson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 8190) to fix the fees payable to the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 593, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 8190, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


VENEZUELA SULPHUR CORP. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the -request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
have the time in 1 minute to read this 
entire statement; however, ever since 
1962 I have been fighting with the State 
Department over the seizure by the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela of a plant owned 
by the Venezuela Sulphur Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Chemical Natural Resources 
Corp., a U.S. corporation. 

A case is coming up in the court of 
common pleas in Philadelphia to de- 
termine the sovereignty of Venezuela 
from U.S. courts. The Department of 
Justice is supporting Venezuela in this 
matter. 

At the same time, Dean Acheson, a 
member of the law firm of Covington & 
Burling, is representing Venezuela while 
at the same time Dean Acheson is an 
adviser to the State Department ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. How can any man with ethics 
represent Venezuela as an attorney and 
receive fees while at the same time act- 
ing as an adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, appointed by the President? 

If this is legal ethics, I think it is 
time we do something about it, and I 
hope the court will take an American 
stand for a change. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been fighting, 
since 1962, the seizure by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela of a $20 million plant 
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owned by a U.S. corporation, the Vene- 
zuela. Sulphur Corp., a subsidiary of 
Chemical Natural Resources, Inc., but 
without any success. I called attention 
to this matter in 1962 at a time when 
our Government loaned Venezuela $30 
million immediately after the seizure, 
but without any results. The attorneys 
for the Venezuela Sulphur Corp. have 
on many occasions met with and asked 
the assistance of our State Department, 
but with no results. The upshot of all 
this is that the Venezuela Sulphur Corp. 
has been informed by our State Depart- 
ment the only redress they have is to sue 
the Venezuelan Government in their 
courts. I think we could all determine in 
advance that such a suit would have no 
possibility of succeeding in Venezuelan 
courts. However, a new situation has 
arisen in that a case is coming up in the 
court of common pleas in Philadelphia 
which is being prosecuted by the Justice 
Department in support of the State De- 
partment’s position in this matter, which 
supports the sovereignty of Venezuela 
against any suit in the United States. 

At the same time, at the crux of this 
matter, it should be understood that 
Dean Acheson, a member of the Wash- 
ington law firm of Covington & Burling, 
is representing, in the United States, the 
country of Venezuela. It is also an 
absolute fact that Dean Acheson is act- 
ing as an adviser to our U.S. State De- 
partment at the same time. 

If one talks about ethics, Iam wonder- 
ing how the President of the United 
States can justify such a conflict of in- 
terest as I have detailed here. And, I 
sincerely hope when this matter does 
come before the court of common pleas 
next month, the court will for once rec- 
ognize that U.S. investors in South 
America have the right to sue in the 
U.S. courts, and in the final analysis, 
have the Government fight on their side 
rather than on the side of a foreign 
state. 

This case of Dean Acheson is typical 
of many with which he has been con- 
nected and these facts have appeared in 
the newspapers, on September 21, 1963. 


UKRAINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 46th anniversary of Ukraine’s short- 
lived independence. 

The Ukrainians have been among the 
most unfortunate peoples in modern his- 
tory. For centuries their country was 
overrun by conquering armies, and re- 
mained divided under alien rulers until 
1918 when they overthrew their oppres- 
sors. But this newly won freedom, from 
the time of its very birth on January 22, 
1918, was to end all too soon 2 years 
later when the Red army invaded the 
Ukraine and took over. Since then the 
Ukrainians have been ruled by Moscow, 
victims of Soviet colonialism. 

The sad occasion of this day, in review- 
ing events endured by these brave 
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Ukrainian people over the years, bids 
us to pause and reflect on the sufferings 
of these people in their thirst for free- 
dom. Theirs is a thirst for freedom that 
has never once wavered, and it is as 
strong today as it ever was. 

We, in America, who enjoy all of the 
God-given freedoms, must never forget 
these freedom-loving patriots. We must 
be ever mindful of their plight; ever 
cognizant of their relentless pursuit to 
gain independence and liberty. 

In observing the 46th anniversary of 
the independence of Ukrainians, this 
event should also serve to give impetus 
to the formation of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations in this 
session of Congress. Such a committee 
could serve as a beacon throughout the 
world to show the solidarity and deter- 
mination of the American people that 
these captive nations are not forgotten 
in their struggle for liberation and true 
independence. 

The 42 million Ukrainians, who are 
virtually prisoners in their own home- 
land, cannot celebrate today as their own 
great national holiday. But those 
Ukrainians living in the free world, and 
especially Americans of Ukrainian 
descent in this great country, do so in the 
hope that some day—and soon—this in- 
dependence day can be celebrated in a 
free and liberated Ukraine. I whole- 
heartedly join Ukrainians everywhere in 
the wish that this cherished dream will 
be realized. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to address myself to a situation 
which has been developing in the House 
for quite awhile and which in my opinion 
is threatening to destroy the opportunity 
for free and open debate on some of the 
important issues which come before, and 
which are the responsibility of, this 
House. 

I am referring to the tendency which 
has developed to limit and close off de- 
bate on amendments which are offered 
to important bills. For instance, yester- 
day when we were considering the Li- 
brary Services Act, a very important 
amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUY- 
sen], and despite the fact that an at- 
tempt was made—and I might add with 
no small measure of success—to have 
it considered as a partisan political 
amendment, there were some of us on 
this side of the aisle who thought it had 
much merit, and would have retained 
and improved the original concept of 
the Library Services Act. The chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, after seeking to obtain unani- 
mous consent, moved to close all debate 
on that amendment and all amendments 
thereto, at 5:15 p.m., allowing approxi- 
mately—actually less than—10 minutes 
additional debate. There were some four 
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or five Members, including myself, who 
were standing and who had every reason 
to believe that we might obtain approxi- 
mately 2 minutes to express our views. 
Unfortunately, a preferential motion was 
made, and while the proponent of the 
motion did not use the full 5 minutes 
to which he was entitled, the opponent 
of the preferential motion, did use all 
of the time up to 5:15, at which time the 
vote was taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are all aware 
of the fact that after 5 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, there is a tendency for all Mem- 
bers to want to conclude the business of 
the day, even if it means doing our work 
in a slipshod manner, and without the 
proper consideration being given to im- 
portant amendments. The House cannot 
do its best work in a creditable manner 
under such circumstances, and I am sug- 
gesting that, under such circumstances, 
it would be well to consider trying a new 
method of procedure, that of carrying 
over until the following day considera- 
tion of important bills when it appears 
that final action cannot be taken before 
6 o’clock in the evening, without preclud- 
ing Members from thoroughly discuss- 
ing amendments which are pending. 

I do not think there is anyone in this 
House so naive as to believe that this 
House is going to be in session on Friday 
of this week for the transaction of any 
important business. The whip notice so 
indicates, and I would predict that an 
effort will be made to adjourn over from 
Thursday until Monday, and if objec- 
tion is made, there will be only a short 
session on Friday with no business of any 
consequence. Why, then, under such 
circumstances, especially here at the be- 
ginning of a session, can we not give 
full and complete consideration to legis- 
lation which is pending, rather than to 
try to push it through with Members who 
might make a worthwhile contribution 
being denied this privilege? 

How long, Mr. Speaker, are we going 
to continue to operate the House of 
Representatives for the convenience of 
Members whose outside interests take 
precedence over their obligations as 
Representatives of their constituents to 
the extent that they feel compelled to be 
away from Washington from Thursday 
until Tuesday, thus preventing the effi- 
cient and effective operation of the 
Congress? 


HENRY FORD SPEAKS OUT ON 
TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND 
HIGH EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
last week in Detroit there was a meeting 
of some 20,000—that is right—20,000, 
scientists, engineers, and manufacturers 
who came to share their thoughts and 
experience. 

They met in Detroit under the banner 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
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a group devoted to progress. Its mem- 

bers include not only the top names of 

the industrial world but also thousands 

of engineers who are on the firing line of 

33 competitive, day-to-day business 
e 


On Wednesday, January 15, 1964, the 
society was privileged to hear an address 
made by Mr. Henry Ford I, chairman of 
the board, Ford Motor Co., in Detroit, 
Mich. 

The response which Henry Ford II 
received after his speech was as en- 
couraging as the speech itself. Mr. 
Ford’s three-part program for unemploy- 
ment was as good an answer as anyone 
could give. Ford argued that technologi- 
cal progress creates jobs, contrary to the 
views expressed by many who take the 
opposite view. 

He is right; technology does displace 
some workers, but by making a product 
cheaper or possible, it creates more jobs 
than it eliminates. Mr. Ford contends 
that if people are able to take advantage 
of the possibilities of technology they 
must achieve a true equality of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Finally, Mr. Ford put it up to the Con- 
gress. Technological progress comes 
when an industry can see how money 
spent on research can produce a dividend 
for the stockholders. Research is al- 
ways a long-shot gamble. å 

If the Government, by- confiscatory 
taxes, makes the payoff too small, in- 
dustry will not take the chance. And 
without technological progress the result 
is—no jobs. 

The remarks made by Mr. Ford 
brought out some well thought out ideas, 
and I would like to have the Members 
of this Congress give them their utmost 
consideration and thorough study. I am 
happy to have the opportunity to place 
them into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
I believe they merit our thinking big and 
being willing to look for radical solutions 
to rough problems. 

The remarks of Mr. Ford follow: 
REMARKS OF HENRY Forp II, JANUARY 15, 1964 

January is a time for assessment, a time 
to look back to see where we have been in 
the past 12 months, and to look ahead to see 
where the next 12 months will take us. This 
evening, I plan to look ahead, not to see 
where the future may take us, but to con- 
sider what directions we want the future to 
take. 

This is a year, like other years, in which 
America will arrive at a series of crossroads 
in the long journey in search of our national 
destiny. There have been many such c:oss- 
ings in our history. At each, we have made 
a choice—seome for the better, some for the 
worse. But whatever course we chose, we 
managed, in the long run, to come out ahead. 
From weakness, we drew strength. From 
confusion, we brought about order. From 
doubt, we forved new confidence. 

We Americans have made a habit of suc- 
cess—toO much £o that we take success for 
granted and look upon adversity as only a 
spur to later, greater triumphs. 

At the beginning of this new year, our 
mood of confident optimism is especially 
strong. Our Nation has come through a 
great tragedy and emerged with a new Presi- 
dent whose competence and leadership are 
widely acknowledged. Our economy bids 
fair to resume the pace of longrun growth 
that has been interrupted in the past few 
years. The Russian bear has grown a bit 
tamer, and the prospect for continued peace 
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a bit brighter. It is a good time for Ameri- 
cans, a time that gives us reason for confi- 
dence in ourselves and our future. 

A generation ago, we were told that the 
only thing we had to fear was fear itself. 
Today our danger is the opposite. The only 
thing we have to fear is that confidence will 
become overconfidence. It is easy, when 
things are going well, to assume that all we 
need do is what we have traditionally done. 
It is tempting, when the road we are on is 
so pleasing, to ignore the choices that con- 
front us at each crossing. It is natural, 
when times are good, to let both our prob- 
lems and our opportunities slide beyond our 


grasp. 

To be honest with ourselves, there is still 
much to be done in this country of ours. 
There are problems—serious ones—to which 
we must address ourselves before they be- 
come even more serious. There are oppor- 
tunities—great ones—which we must begin 
to grasp while they are still within our 
reach. Neither our problems nor our op- 
portunities will yield, unless we cultivate 
the ability and the courage to question the 
way things are and to set out boldly on new 
and unfamiliar roads. 

Consider, for example, the current state of 
American industrial technology—and here I 
mean not only the way we make things, but 
the things we make. For generations, our 
technology has been the most advanced and 
progressive in the world. It is the basis of 
our standard of living, of our national se- 
curity, of our position in the community of 
nations. We have grown accustomed to 
thinking of ourselves as the unchallenged 
masters of the machine age. 

Fifteen years ago, such self-confidence was 
fully justified. The rest of the world came 
here to learn how to make things better and 
cheaper and faster. More recently, in indus- 
try after industry, we have seen new proc- 
esses developed abroad and then adopted 
here. We have seen foreign products chal- 
lenging our own, even in our domestic mar- 
ket, not only because the foreign products 
are cheaper but also because they are often 
better and more advanced. 

Signs such as these suggest that we should 
be asking ourselves some important ques- 
tions. Do we still have more to teach the 
world than it has to teach us? Are Ameri- 
can contributions to technological advance 
proportionate to the size and resources of 
American industry? Has our rapidly grow- 
ing investment in research and development 
paid off as it should have in new products 
and processes for the civilian economy? 

While I'm at it, here is another question. 
Has automotive technology advanced as 
rapidly in the past as it might have and as 
it should in the future? The 1964 automo- 
bile is a remarkable machine. Compared to 
the cars we were making even 5 years ago, 
it's a more efficient, better-performing, more 
reliable, more durable, more comfortable and 
safer vehicle. Today's cars are a tribute to 
the ingenuity of the engineering profession 
in refining and developing and improving on 
the established principles of automotive 
design. 

On the other hand, when you think of the 
enormous progress of science over the last 
two generations, it’s astonishing to realize 
that there is very little about the basic prin- 
ciples of today's automobiles that would seem 
strange and unfamiliar to the pioneers of our 
industry. 

I raise these questions not to cry wolf, nor 
to find fault, but to suggest that we in the 
United States have a problem, or, if you 
will, an opportunity—an opportunity to 
break away from technological traditions 
and to find really new and better ways of 
making really new and better products for 
the markets of the world. The slow and 
patient work of refining and improving on 
existing technology will always be important. 
But what we need even more than the refine- 
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ment of old ideas is the ability to develop 
new ideas and put them to work. 

Increasing the flow of practical, new ideas 
in American industrial technology is, itself, 
a task that will require fresh approaches, not 
only in industrial management, but also 
in our universities, in Government, and in 
the engineering profession. 

We must look to our universities to con- 
duct basic research and to train scientists 
and research engineers in fields which under- 
lie industrial technology as well as in fields 
which may have more glamour and prestige. 
Science cannot be bound by practical con- 
siderations—but neither can it neglect the 
needs of society. 

Transportation engineering is a case in 
point. Although transportation accounts for 
roughly 20 percent of our gross national 
product, relatively little attention is now 
given to those branches of science and en- 
ginecring research that are most closely 
related to transportation technology. In 
view of the economic and social importance 
of fast, efficient transportation, we might 
well expect much more activity than there 
now is in these fields. 

We must look to industrial management 
to provide facilities and policies that will 
stimulate adventurous technological explora- 
tion. The development of new technology is 
a complex process involving the translation 
of scientific discovery into practical applica- 
tions—practical not only in an engineering 
sense, but also in an economic sense. 

It is a difficult process because it requires 
the blending of qualities which are natural 
enemies—of visions and dreams on the one 
hand, and of hard commonsense on the other. 
One of the greatest challenges facing in- 
dustrial management today is to learn how 
to create an environment for research which 
is at the same time free enough to encour- 
age dreams, and disciplined enough to lead 
to practical results. 

To meet this challenge, industry needs 
a very special breed of engineer. We need 
engineers who can keep the spark of creative 
talent glowing while still accepting the dis- 
eipline imposed by practical considerations. 
And we need engineers who combine in 
themselves the varied skills needed to har- 
ness science to practical ends. 

The engineer stands in the middle of the 
research and development team. On the 
one side, he must understand the scientist 
whose discoveries he draws upon. And, on 
the other side, he must understand the 
economist, the cost analyst, and the market 
researcher who define the economic limits of 
practicality. 

The more the engineer knows of all these 
disciplines, the better he will do his job and 
the faster our technology will advance. If 
all we want is to refine old ideas, then we 
can make good use of the engineer who is 
merely a specialist. But if we want big new 
ideas, then we need engineers who are at 
home in science and in management as well 
as in their engineering specialities. 

People like this will always be scarce. Our 
job in industry is to make sure that when 
we do find them, we use and reward their 
very special talents appropriately. This is 
the only way in which we can hope to attract 
more of them in the future. 

No matter what we may do, however, in- 
dustria? research is always a gamble. If we 
are content to search for small improve- 
ments in old ways of doing things, then the 
cost may be small and the odds favorable. 
But if we seek for radical departures from 
established products and processes, then the 
cost is high and the odds are long. 

The only reason why investors are ever 
willing to put down the money it takes to 
achieve a genuine technological breakthrough 
is the possibility of a return on their in- 
vestment commensurate with the great risks 
involved. This is where Government policy 
may be the determining factor. For two 
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decades, our economy has been operating 
under high wartime tax rates which greatly 
reduce the possibility of earning a return 
on investment big enough to justify really 
big risks. This, I am convinced, is one of 
the major reasons why American industry 
has not been more venturesome in its pur- 
suit of technological progress. The smaller 
the payout when a long shot wins, the less 
backing the long shots will have. 

The tax reduction bill now before Con- 
gress is a first step toward restoring the in- 
centive to invest in technological long shots, 
in the search for new ideas rather than the 
refinement of old ones. It is a step that 
should have been taken years ago, and one 
that should be followed by longer steps in 
the same direction in the years ahead. 

Let me turn now to some of the other 
serious problems and great opportunities 
that confront us in 1964. 

Industrial technology exists to serve peo- 
ple, to enable them to work more effectively 
and more productively and thereby to in- 
crease their real income. If, as I think, we 
are not taking full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for technological progress, then we 
are wasting the wo k of our people and 
limiting their ability to earn better and rich- 
er lives for themselves and their families. 

There are other ways in which our Na- 
tion wastes work and limits the standard 
of living, and one of the worst of them is 
unemployment, 

The fact that we are steadily providing 
more jobs for our growing labor force is 
small comfort to those who have no job, for 
nothing is more demoralizing to the individ- 
ual than to find that no one wants his 
work. 

Unemployment is dangerous, not only to 
those it hits directly, but to all of us. It 
breeds resentment and frustration and fear. 
It poisons our industrial relations and our 
politics and strains the fabric of our society. 
It makes us all poorer, for those who are not 
working must be supported by those who 
are. 

Unemployment is a serious problem mainly 
for specific groups of Americans rather than 
for our labor force as a whole. Among white 
husbands with families to support, unem- 
ployment is close to the irreducible mini- 
mum. For them, it is mainly a brief interval 
between jobs—a normal result of the amount 
of job changing essential in a healthy and 
growing economy. 

Among other groups—teenagers, Negroes, 
the unskilled and the undereducated—un- 
employment is very much higher. For many 
in these groups, it is a constant threat and 
when it strikes it often lasts for weeks and 
months and sometimes, even for years. 

The heavy concentration of unemployment 
among particular groups of Americans sug- 
gests that we are really dealing with two 
different kinds of problems. Beyond the 
general problem of providing enough jobs 
for all the people who want to work, we face 
the specific problems of fitting the people 
who need work into the jobs that become 
available. 

There are many today who argue that we 
are not providing enough jobs because we 
have too much technological progress, too 
much automation, too rapid displacement of 
men by machines. There are those who say 
we will never again have enough work to 
keep all of our labor force fully and produc- 
tively employed; indeed, that we will have 
less and less work for more and more people. 

From this point of view, the remedy for 
unemployment is to make work, to halt the 
progress of technology, to freeze people in 
their present jobs whether they are doing 
useful work or not, to create new jobs artifi- 
cially by restricting the output of those who 
are already employed. 

This is the most dangerous kind of non- 
sense. It is nonsense because it is based on 
the false assumption that technological 
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progress is abolishing the need for work. The 
rate of unemployment has been too high 
throughout the past 6 years but, in spite of 
the rapid growth of our labor force, it has 
not been increasing. This can only mean 
that we are creating new jobs substantially 
faster than we are eliminating old ones. We 
are not creating new jobs fast enough to 
close the gap between the level of unem- 
ployment we have had in recent years and 
the level we should have. But neither are 
we faced with a technological cataclysm that 
leaves us with more and more of our labor 
force unemployed. 

Any effort to cope with unemployment by 
making work is dangerous because it can 
only intensify the problem it seeks to solve. 
To make work by restricting and limiting 
progress is to embark on a policy of delib- 
erately cultivating industrial stagnation and 
inefficiency. In a competitive world, there 
is no way to protect the markets of stagnant 
and inefficient enterprises, and without mar- 
kets there are no jobs. 

If we have not had enough johs in our 
economy during the past 6 years, the reason 
is not that we have had too much tech- 
nological progress, but too little. We get 
new jobs when technology gives us new 
products and new industries. We get new 


Jobs when technology expands the market 


for existing products by showing us how to 
make them better or more cheaply. Thus, 
we come back again to the need for new 
ideas, new processes and new products in 
American industry. 

The automobile industry today provides an 
excellent example of the relation between 
technological progress and high employment. 
Our industry now has very close to total 
employment, with only a handful of em- 
plovees on layoff. Ford Motor Co, employ- 
ment for the last 2 years has been substan- 
tially higher than at any time since 1957. 
Unemployment in Detroit and in Michigan 
is at its lowest level in years. 

These, of course, are the results of boom- 
ing automobile sales. And the sales, in turn, 
are in large part the result of technological 
gains that have made it possible for us to 
offer our customers substantially better cars 
at virtually the same prices we were charging 
6 years ago. If we can step up our rate of 
technological advance, we can add still more 
to our sales and our employment by offering 
our customers even better value for their 
money. 

Providing a larger total number of jobs is 
only one of the things we need to do to solve 
the unemployment problem. Unemploy- 
ment is too high, not only because we do 
not have enough jobs, but also because many 
of the unemployed are poorly qualified by 
skill and education to fill the jobs that are 
available. 

In an advanced industrial nation, educa- 
tion is the key to employment opportunity, 
especially for young people who, because they 
are young, have had no chance to acquire 
skill through experience. Our country sends 
more of its young people through high 
school, college, and graduate school than any 
other country. But, compared to many other 
industrial nations, we also have many more 
of our young people beginning adult life with 
very little education—far less than they need 
to find a secure and productive place in our 
space age economy. 

The fact that some 40 percent of our young 
people fail to complete high school is a 
serious and well-known problem. But what 
is far more serious and far less well known 
is that one youngster out of eight never even 
gets beyond the eighth grade. As recently as 
1959 the Census Bureau counted 145,000 
young adult Americans who had never even 
learned to read or write. 

These are the unemployed of the future. 
Even when they are working, most of them 
will be employed in the least skilled, least 
productive, least secure, and lowest paying 
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jobs our economy has to offer. Lack of edu- 
cation contributes even more to the ranks of 
the underemployed and the lowest paid than 
it does to the ranks of the unemployed. In 
1961, for example, families headed by per- 
sons who had not completed elementary 
school had an average income of little over 
$3,000, while families headed by high school 
graduates had an average income of more 
than $6,000—almost twice as high. 

Lack of education will be an even greater 
handicap in the future than it is today. As 
our technology advances, and as prevailing 
minimum wage scales go up, the relative 
number of unskilled jobs will go down, and 
the undereducated will face increasing diffi- 
culty in making their way. 

But the solution to this problem is not to 

the educational and skill requirements 
of work down to the educational level of our 
population. The solution is to raise the 
educational level of our people so that they 
are capable of handling work that demands 
less of their muscles and more of their minds. 
The problem is not just to put the unem- 
ployed to work, but to equip both the un- 
employed and the underemployed for better, 
more productive jobs—jobs that will permit 
them to contribute to and to share more 
fully in the affluence of our society. 

The problem of undereducation is not the 
fault of the schools alone, nor can it be 
solved by the schools alone. The young peo- 
ple who are receiving the least education 
today are, for the most part, children of 
parents who themselves have had little edu- 
cation. Many of them are Negroes or mem- 
bers of other minority groups. Most of them 
come from poor homes and poor neighbor- 
hoods in our big cities and our depressed 
rural areas. 

Low income and lack of education tend 
to feed upon each other and to perpetuate 
themselves. Breaking this circle will requ’re 
changes in family attitudes toward educa- 
tion, in our Government policies and in our 
employment practices as well as in our 
schools. Among other things, it will require 
full equality of employment opportunity, re- 
gardless of race or color or national origin. 
Above all, it will require that we find new 
and better ways of awakening in young peo- 
ple the desire to stay in school and to profit 
from it. 

Although the schools are only one element 
in the solution, their role is a crucial one. 
Today, it is clear that the schools in our 
poorest. communities and neighborhoods are 
not able to do their job as well as they 

must. Part of the reason is that many of 
the schools that have the biggest educational 
problems also have most limited educational 
resources. The result is that youngsters who 
get the least stimulation and encourage- 
ment from their homes and families and 
friends often get the least from their schools, 
when they need the most. 

The time has come for a fresh approach to 
these problems. Somehow, we must find 
ways to improve the performance of the 
schools that serve our least fortunate young 
people, and to pay the cost of giving these 
youngsters a better opportunity to improve 
upon the circumstances in which they were 
born and raised. 

I do not know precisely what this will in- 
volye. Certainly, it will require better teach- 
ers, more and better guidance and counsel- 
ing and, frequently, more and better 
classrooms, books, and school eQuipment. 
Certainly, it will require new programs and 
new approaches to provide the motivation 
essential for more and better learning. All 
of this will cost money. 

Money alone will not solve the problem, 
but neither will it be solved without more 
money. Spending money to help people to 
help themselves is a far better investment 
than spending money to relieve the distress 
of those who are unable to help themselves. 
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The promise of the American dream is a 
genuinely equal opportunity to earn a better 
life. This is essentially what I have been 
talking about tonight. Technological prog- 
ress is an important part of that dream, 
for the advance of technology is the record 
of man's growing ability to use his God-given 
intelligence to lighten his labor and to satis- 
fy his needs and his desires. 

Technological progress is an important 
part of the American dream in still another 
sense. It is the wellspring of the economic 
growth we need to provide jobs for all those 
in our increasing population who want to 
work and to expand the resources available 
tor education and other essential services. 

Technological progress, in short, is the 
key to the opportunity to earn a better life. 
To fulfill the promise of Ameircan life, we 
need, in addition, to make that opportunity. 
an equal one. It will not be equal, and we 
will not be true to our dream, as long.as we 
fail to teach so many of our young people 
what they need to know to take their place in 
our advancing technology. 

Over the years, as social and economic in- 
equality has diminished in America, we have 
turned away from political extremism. As 
more and more Americans share a material 
stake in the society’s well-being, we are 
becoming a more conservative people—in the 
best sense of that word. If we can resolve 
the remaining hard-core problems in our 
social and economic life—and it's well within 
our power to do so—we shall have gone a 
long way toward protecting our free insti- 
tutions against the danger of political and 
economic radicalism. 

The social and economic problems of our 
society today—the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the problem of poverty, the problem of 
equal opportunity to share in the riches of 
American life, the problem of faster economic 
growth, the problem of effective education 
for life in the space age—all of these are 
interrelated. 

What helps solve one, helps solve all. 

The aggregate power and wealth of the 
society must be employed not to control or 
dictate the course of the economy or the 
lives of individual human beings. It must 
be employed in the cause of freedom. It 
must be so ured as to free men from their 
enforced dependence on the support of the 
society. It must be used, not in any attempt 
to control the Nation's productive resources 
to achieve predetermined goals, but to liber- 
ate further the latent energy and creativity 
of our people. 

Where the remaining deep and vital prob- 
lems of the Nation require action by the 
Federal Government, I believe that we, as 
businessmen, should support such action, so 
long as we are convinced that the princi- 
ples underlying it, and the probable effects, 
as well, are liberating, conducive to freedom 
and, ultimately, to less direct governmental 
intervention in social and economic life. 

But I do not say: Sit back and let Wash- 
ington do it. 

I say that industry, labor, education—all 


the dynamic forces in the society—must con- 


tribute their full shares to the solution of 
these problems. 

And, gentlemen, for us, that means start- 
ing to do a better and more imaginative job 
in our own shops, so that we may sustain 
and increase the vitality of a great and 
creative industry—an industry that carries 
on its shoulders so great a share of America’s 
resources, and of its hopes for a more 
abundant life for all its people. 


THE 41ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE UKRAINE 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, it sad- 
dens me that the 46th anniversary of the 
Independence of Ukraine, on January 22, 
finds the Ukraine enslaved behind the 
Iron Curtain. It is a captive nation 
today because other nations were not 
strong enough to understand agree- 
ments made with Soviet Russia only 
bind countries like the United States, 
but never the Soviets. 

I believe a position of firmness, such 
as I have taken through the years, would 
have been of far greater advantage to 
the freedom of the captive nations than 
the policy of appeasement and so-called 
negotiation we have been following 
throughout the years 

Zanzibar and Ghana and Laos are 
more recent victims as well as Cuba. 
Unless we face up to the fact, become 
realistic, and realize we must take a firm 
stand now, it will be too late even to save 
ourselves. 

In my attempts to free the Ukrainians, 
and other enslaved peoples, I must ad- 
mit I have a selfish motive—and that is, 
to retain the freedom for the people of 
the United States and other free coun- 
tries. But, whatever my motives are, 
I believe they are in the best interest of 
the people of Ukraine and other captive 
nations. 

I pray we will alter our policies, and 
deal from strength, not in weakness. 


THE 44TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Nation is paying homage to one of 
its greatest, most accomplished, and ded- 
icated national organizations—the jun- 
ior chamber of commerce. I congratu- 
late and salute the more than 200,000 
young men who are this week celebrating 
their 44th anniversary as a great na- 
tional organization. ; 

The Jaycees philosophy in the United 
States is a dynamic, positive philoso- 
phy seeking to preserve for unborn gen- 
erations the same concepts of private 
enterprise that made this Nation the ar- 
senal of democracy and the hope of all 
freedom-loving peoples. The Jaycees 
know that the private enterprise philos- 
ophy is positive, modern, and progres- 
sive. They believe this proven and tried 
philosophy, which created out of the 
most undeveloped continent in the world, 
the United States of America, is the only 
Philosophy that can save the unde- 
veloped areas of the world from dictator- 
ship, slavery, and poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not turn the clock 
back to the wornout, decadent philoso- 
phy of Socialist government; paternal- 
ism which was tried in ancient Greece, 
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tried by the Roman Empire, and by 
countless civilizations in the past and 
which always failed. 

Mr. Speaker, may we in the Congress 
move the clock forward with these young 
men of the future who have confidence 
in the individual and his destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing to the attention of the Congress, 
which became the creed of the South 
Carolina Jaycees when they launched 
“Operation Free Enterprise”: 

OPERATION FREE ENTERPRISE 
OBJECTIVES 


The objective of Operation Free Enterprise 

is threefold; (1) It is designed primarily as 
an educational program aimed at the gen- 
eral public to create a better understanding 
of the many facets of our traditional system 
of private enterprise; (2) it will provide un- 
limited opportunities for leadership train- 
ing among Jaycees; and (3) it can become 
an effective cold-war weapon against the on- 
slaught of communism and other systems of 
state control, both in our own Nation and 
throughout the world. 
The program is based on the premise that 
private enterprise and the responsibilities it 
demands, and the individual initiative it 
creates, has been the driving force which has 
made this Nation strong and wealthy, and has 
raised us to the highest standard of living 
enjoyed by any nation in the world. 

Before we discard, or even alter too much, 
the system we now have, let us take note of 
the fact that the United States of America 
today has the highest standard of living of 
any country in the world. Let us also re- 
member the fact that no other country can 
match ours in the broad diffusion of its liv- 
ing standard to so high a percentage of its 
people. And let us note further, and more 
significantly, that our present and past rec- 
ord of outstanding productive achievement 
on ascale not even closely approximated any- 
where else in the world—was made with an 
economy that was relatively free of Govern- 
ment planning and domination. All this was. 
attained with a measure of individual eco- 
nomic freedom unmatched by any other 
country on this globe at any time. 

Because our Constitution was created pri- 
marily to limit government, the trend of the 
past 30-odd years toward bigger, more cen- 
tralized, more bureaucratic government is 
considered to have adversely affected our free 
enterprise economy. More important, this 
trend is considered to have caused a change 
in the economic philosophy of a great many 
of our citizens, to the extent that paternal- 
ism in government is taken for granted by 
most people and demanded by a considerable 
number. These trends can be shown to have 
a weakening effect upon the morals of our 
people as the necessity for personal responsi- 
bility and individual initiative is gradually 
removed. 

The program is based upon the concepts of 
(1) limited government at all levels, as envi- 
sioned by the Founding Fathers; (2) govern- 
ment by the consent of the majority of the 
governed with adequate protections for the 
rights of the minority; (3) government which 
does not cempete with its private citizens in 
traditionally private enterprises; (4) govern- 
ment which does not compel its citizens to 
participate in social welfare experiments 
which are detrimental to the legitimate in- 
terests of even a minority group; (5) gov- 
ernment which operates on a sound fiscal 
basis, operating within its income as any 
business must, and making a respectable ef- 
fort to repay debt previously incurred: and 
(6) government capable of administering all 
regulations necessary for the protection of its 
citizens in all areas, including the protection 
of the right to participate freely in our pri- 
vate economy. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE UKRAINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor 
to join in paying tribute to the brave 
people of the Ukraine who continue their 
struggle for independence despite 45 
years of Soviet rule. 

I hope Americans everywhere will join 
in observance of this significant anni- 
versary and pledge their support to the 
aspirations of the enslaved people of the 
Ukraine. 

I ask leave to include with my remarks 
a letter from Dr. Stephan B. Kurylas, 
chairman, and Ivan Ivanytzky, secretary, 
of the Canton, Ohio, branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc. I am proud to know 
these men and to support them in their 
devotion to the cause of liberty for the 
Ukraine. 

The letter follows: 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
CANTON, OHIO, BRANCH, 
January 17, 1964. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: January 22, 1964, will mark the 
46th anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National Re- 
public, which took place on January 22, 1918, 
in Kiev, and the 45th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the Act of Union on January 
22, 1919, whereby Western Ukraine united 
with the Ukrainian people. 

Although the young Ukrainian republic 
was recognized by a number of states, in- 
cluding the Government of Soviet Russia, 
it was attacked by the Communist forces of 
Soviet Russia. For almost 3% years the 
Ukrainian people, deprived of any help and 
assistance from abroad, valiantly defended 
their independence and sovereignty in a de- 
fensive war against Communist Russia, but 
by 1920 this gallant struggle of the Ukrainian 
nation came to a tragic end, and Ukraine was 
reconquered by Communist Russia. 

During the subsequent four decades of 
Russian Communist enslayement, the 
Ukrainian people never accepted the Com- 
munist yoke imposed by Moscow and have 
continued to wage an unequal struggle for 
their freedom and national independence. 
Through a series of bloody and heroic up- 
risines, active and passive resistance, and 
large-scale underground warfare against 
Communist Russia during World War II and 
after, the Ukrainian people have demon- 
strated their love of freedom and their op- 
position to alien slavery and oppression. 

The U.S. Congress and the President of the 
United States of America have recognized 
the legitimate right of the Ukrainian people 
to freedom and national independence by 
respectively enacting and signing the “Cap- 
tive Nations Week Resolution” in July 1959, 
which enumerated Ukraine as one of the 
captive nations enslaved and dominated by 
Communist Russia. During the debate on 
colonialism at the U.N. General Assembly in 
1960 and 1961, a number of Western states- 
men, including the representatives of the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
the Republic of China, raised their voices in 
protest against the persecution and enslave- 
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ment of the Ukrainian people by Communist 
Russia. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in this 
city are planning to observe the forthcoming 
46th anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
on February 2, 1964, in a fitting and solemn 
manner. We firmly believe that you are 
fully aware of the importance of Ukraine as 
an ally in the common struggle against Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism and aggression. 

We sincerely hope that you, sir, fully 
understand the significance of this observ- 
ance of Ukraine’s independence anniv 
and will issue an appropriate proclamation 
on or about January 22, 1964, in solidarity 
with the plight and struggle of the Ukrainian 
people for their freedom and national inde- 
pendence, 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. STEPHAN B. KURYLAS, 
Chairman. 
Ivan IyANYTZKY, 
' Secretary. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR GEORGE 
DOCKING, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep personal regret that I read 
yesterday of the sudden passing of 
George Docking in a Kansas City, Mo., 
hospital. At the time of his death, Gov- 
ernor Docking was serving his Nation 
with distinction as a director of the 
Export-Import Bank. He had previously 
served the State of Kansas as Governor. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
Kansas Legislature during the 4 years 
of the Docking administration. Al- 
though our political philosophies were 
different, George Docking won the re- 
spect and cooperation of legislators on 
both sides of the aisle. 

I join with my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives in conveying my sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Docking, her two sons, and 
their families. We pray that God will 
bless them and comfort them during this 
time of great sorrow. Kansas and the 
Nation have lost a dedicated public serv- 
ant. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


UKRAINE PROCLAMATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. SHorT].-may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there- objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? g 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not want this day to pass without bring- 
ing to the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the fact that this day is a 
very important anniversary to the 
Ukrainian peoples, both those who are 
still enslaved by the Soviet Union, and 
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those who enjoy the liberties and bless- 
ings of this republican form of govern- 
ment in the United States. 

Our past President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, once made some comments about 
freedom which I fee] are worth repeat- 
ing, and I quote: 

Suffocation of human freedom among 8 
once-free people, however quietly and peace- 
fully accomplished, is more far reaching in 
its implications and its effects on their fu- 
ture than the destruction of their homes, 
industrial centers and transportation facil- 
ities. 

Out of rubble heaps, willing hands can re- 
build a better city; but out of freedom lost 
can stem only generations of hate and bitter 
struggle and brutal oppression. 


These comments—to me—exemplify 
what has happened to the once-free 
Ukrainians. Not one of us who has any 

knowledge of history, and the struggle 
in our own country for freedom, can 
blame the Ukrainians for commemorat- 
ing each year the anniversary of their 
proclamation of independence. This is 
the 46th year. They are still enslaved. 
At this moment, I am sure not one has 
any assurance that they will successfully 
regain their freedom, as a nation. They 
are to be commended, admired, and re- 
spected for continuing their battle for 
freedom from the forum provided them 
in this country. 

Today I would like to add to my re- 
marks a copy of the press release drawn 
up by the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, Inc., State branch of North 
Dakota. I would like to draw attention 
to the fact that a radio program to be 
beamed from Bismarck, Minot, and Dick- 
inson, N. Dak. on Sunday, January 26, 
will be broadcast for 30 minutes by this 
same North Dakota branch, as a mani- 
festation of their belief in American 
ideals and freedom from tyranny for all 
people. 

I also would like permission to include 
with these remarks, a copy of a letter I 
have received from Dr. Anthony Zukow- 
sky, president of the State branch of 
North Dakota Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc. This letter ex- 
presses far better than I can express the 
history and feelings of these proud de- 
scendants of the once-free Ukraine. 

JANUARY 22 Is UKRAINIAN Day 
For many years now the 22d of January has 
been proclaimed and celebrated in our Amer- 
ican cities and States from coast to coast as 

Ukrainian Day. 

It is the day when all Americans join their 
fellow citizens of Ukrainian descent in mark- 
ing the anniversary of the renewal of the in- 
dependence of Ukraine which was solemnly 
proclaimed by the Ukrainian Parliament on 
January 22, 1918, in the capital of the 
Ukraine, Kiev. 

Moreover, the 22d of January 1964, is a 


double anniversary for Ukraine, and the rest: 


of the world to which the fate of Ukraine is 
today more than ever of crucial importance. 

For on January 22, 1964, 45 years will have 
elapsed since that day in 1919 when the uni- 
fication of all Ukrainian territories in one 
independent Ukrainian state was solemnly 
proclaimed by another act of the Ukrainian 
Parliament in the capital city of Kiev. 

January 22, 1964, will therefore be Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day. 

It should be recalled that the independence 
and sovereignty of Ukraine were recognized 
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by a number of states, including Soviet Rus- 
sla. But the latter attacked Ukraine both by 
direct military aggression and by subversion 
and infiltration from within. After almost 
3% years of bloody and heroic struggle, 
Ukraine, deprived of all military, economic, 
and diplomatic assistance from the Western 
World, succumbed to the numerically supe- 
rior forces of Communist Russia. 

For the past four and a half decades 
Ukraine has remained under the Communist 
yoke of Moscow, but it never has surrendered 
the spirit of freedom, nor has it given up the 
hope of regaining its full national independ- 
ence. 

During the period of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have demonstrated their 
love of freedom and independence by a 
series of uprisings and large-scale resistance 
movements such as the underground war- 
fare of the Ukrainian insurgent army (UPA) 
in World War II and after it. 

The Ukrainians paid a high price in this 
struggle for freedom, and Moscow has tried 
every way to destroy the spirit of the Ukrain- 
ian people, by persecuting the Ukrainian 
churches, arresting Ukrainian leaders and 
clergy, by forced collectivization, mass de- 
portations, executions, inhuman and cruel 
genocide, and many other inhuman methods. 
Khrushchev, himself, confessed at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party that Stalin 
planned the total annihilation of the Ukrain- 
ian people for their resistance to Russian 
communism. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
enacting and signing the Captive Nations 
Week resolution, which listed Ukraine as one 
of the captive nations enslaved by Commu- 
nist Russia and entitled to full freedom and 
national independence. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning to 
observe this memorable event with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Our national organization, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, which has State branches and local 
branches in our State, is now in the 
of building a statue of Taras Shevchenko in 
Washington, D.C., in honor of the 160th 
anniversary of his birthday. Taras Shev- 
chenko was an outstanding Ukrainian poet 
and freedom fighter and an ardent advocate 
of such political systems for Ukraine as the 
one established in the United States by 
George Washington. 

The closeness of the Communist threat 
now in Cuba makes us realize much better 
the events of four decades in Ukraine and all 
the events since. It also makes us appre- 
ciate much more the unbroken spirit of free- 
dom and the everlasting faith of the Ukrain- 
ian people. 

And it is in the common spirit of liberty, 
faith, and justice that the American people 
join the Ukrainians all over the world in 
celebrating the anniversary of independence 
and reunification of Ukraine. 

Special church services will be held in 
Belfield and Wilton, rallies and radio pro- 
grams will be held on Sunday, January 26. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
STATE BRANCH OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


UKRAINAIN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH 
or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 8, 1964, 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHORT: On January 22, 
1964, Americans of Ukrainian descent will ob- 
serve the 46th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of independence of Ukraine, which oc- 
curred on January 22, 1918, in Kiev, the cap- 
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ital of Ukraine and the 45th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Act of Union on 
January 22, 1919, whereby Western Ukraine 
(Galicia, Bukovina and Karpatho-Ukraine) 
united with the Ukrainian National Republic 
into one, sovereign and independent Repub- 
lic of the Ukrainian people. This day was 
a culmination of the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation, which after two and a half 
centuries of foreign oppression, regained its 
freedom and national independence. It 
should be recalled that the independence 
and sovereignty of Ukraine were recognized 
by a number of states including Soviet Rus- 
sia. But the latter attacked Ukraine both 
by direct military aggression and by subver- 
sion and infiltration from within. After 
almost 34 years of bloody and heroic strug- 
gle, Ukraine, deprived of all military, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic assistance by the West- 
ern World, succumbed to the numerically 
superior forces of Communist Russia. 

For the past 4%½ decades Ukraine has re- 
mained under the Communist yoke of Mos- 
cow but it never has surrendered the spirit 
of freedom nor has it given up the hope 
for regaining its full freedom and national 
independence. During the period of enslave- 
ment the Ukrainian people have demonstrat- 
ed their love of freedom and independence 
by a series of uprisings and large-scale re- 
sistance movements such as the underground 
warfare of the Ukrainian insurgent army 
(UPA) in World War II and after it. The 
Ukrainians paid a high price in this rtruggle 
for freedom, as they were decimated by a 
man-made famine, ruthless deportations and 
executions. Khrushchev himself confessed 
at the 20th Co: of the Communist 
Party in February 1956, that Stalin planned 
the total annihilation of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple for their resistance to Russian com- 

munism. 


Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution which listed 
Ukraine as one of the captive nations en- 
slaved by Communist Russia and entitled to 
full freedom and national independence. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning 
to observe this memorable event—the 46th 
anniversary of Ukraine's independence—with 
appropriate ceremonies. Our national orga- 
nization, the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, which has a state branch in our 
State, is now in the process of building a 
statue of Taras Shevchenko in Washington, 
D.C., in honor of the 150th anniversary of his 
birthday. Taras Shevchenko was an out- 
standing Ukrainian poet and a freedom fight- 
er and an ardent advocate of such a politi- 
ca’. system for Ukraine as the one established 
in the United States by George Washing- 
ton. 

Therefore the 46th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence of Ukraine and the 
45th anniversary of the Act of Union of all 
Ukrainian lands into one sovereign and in- 
dependent state of Ukrainian people, pro- 
vides an appropriate occasion for the Amer- 
ican people and the U.S. Government to dem- 
onstrate their sympathy with and under- 
standing of the aspirations of the Ukrainian 
nation to freedom and independence. 

We especially request that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment issue a Shevchenko “champion of 
liberty” stamp in honor of this outstanding 
freedom fighter, as the first sign of support 
to the Ukrainian people, and to remove any 
and all obstacles in the way of erecting the 
statue of Taras Shevchenko in Washington, 
D.C., in accordance with Public Law 86-749. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 
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WHERE TO AFTER 1972? 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday night, it was my privilege to be 
the guest of the National Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., at the reception and dinner 
scheduled each year as a highlight of 
the annual convention of this well- 
known organization. 

Mr. Robert M. Koch, president, and 
his executive committee, always do a 
wonderful job in getting Members of 
Congress together with active members 
of the Institute from their home districts. 
The hospitality is the best and the pro- 
grams are always worthwhile. 

I was especially impressed this year 
with the awards which were made to 
two leaders of note: Maj. Gen. (retired) 
Louis W. Prentiss, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Road Builders’ 
Association who was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for his many 
contributions to our national highway 
program, and Mr. E. A. Cleavinger, a 
Kansas soil scientist, who received the 
Distinguished Service Award for his out- 
standing contributions to American 
agriculture. I commend the National 
Limestone Institute for its selection of 
individuals to receive these awards. 

Addressing the dinner this year was 
my able colleague from Iowa, the Honor- 
able Jack MILLER, who made some 
thoughtful observations on what we 
might expect in the Nation’s highway 
program after the present Interstate 
Highway program expires in 1972. Sen- 
ator MILLErR’s remarks, Where to after 
1972” bear reading by every Member of 
Congress who is interested in seeing that 
we have a sound highway program which 
not only meets the needs but anticipates 
some of them. I commend this address 
to all who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask that it appear at this point. 

WHERE TO AFTER 727 

Members of the National Limestone Insti- 
tute, Governor Morrison, my colleagues in 
the Congress, ladies and gentlemen—and 
my old colleagues in the IRS. It is always 
intriguing to be asked to forecast the future. 
One can make an estimate, and if the esti- 
mate turns out to be reasonably accurate, his 
reputation for genius is assured. If the esti- 
mate misses the mark, one can nevertheless 
preserve his reputation by pointing out cer- 
tain unforeseeable events which quite under- 
standably threw the estimate off. Those of 
us who have arrived at a fishing camp the 
day after the big ones were hitting, and left 
the day before they started hitting again, 
are familiar with explanations of unforesee- 
able events—such as the weather, a fresh 
hatch of bugs, sore mouths of the big ones, 
rough water, and the like. Of course, if the 
forecast is far enough into the future, the 
forecaster can feel safe because he won’t be 
around to receive the epithets or accolades, 
as the case may be, so why worry? 

But we do have forecasters who worry—not 
about their reputation but about their coun- 
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try. In the military we call them long- 
range, stategic planners. They have to be 
right. They have to take into account the 
unforeseeable through contingency plans so 
that if the unforeseeable happens, the coun- 
try's security is maintained. It is a deadly 
serious business. The future of the free 
world is in their hands. 

I have had the opportunity to participate 
in some of this longrange strategic plan- 
ning—both during World War IT and subse- 
quently; to work on plans and contingency 
plans, to evaluate future developments—ex- 
tending 5, 10, and 20 years into the future. 
All of us in Congress do a certain amount of 
longrange planning—not only in evaluating 
requests for authorizations and appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense, for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, but in 
other areas as well—education, social welfare, 
agriculture, natural resource development, 
and public works, to name only a few. The 
military, economic, technological, and social 
security of our Nation are all at stake. I have 
found my military experience in longrange 
strategic planning particularly helpful in this 
phase of my work in Congress. And if I were 
to make any criticism of the work we do, it 
would be that we are still too prone to con- 
sider only the problems of the moment with- 
out due regard to the future problems which 
will be created by our solutions of today's 
problems. For example, our serious balance- 
of-payments deficit and outflow of gold prob- 
lems might have been avoided if several years 
ago they had been taken into account in 
developing solutions to problems of inilitary 
assistance, foreign aid, taxation, and labor- 
management relations. 

In short, laws with a good purpose can be 
bad laws—at least in their long-range effect. 
President Theodore Roosevelt once said: “It 
is difficult to make our material condition 
better by the best laws, but it is easy to 
ruin it by bad laws.” 

Businessmen have to do long-range plan- 
ning too. They must foresee market trends 
and developments, production requirements, 
personnel needs, and—especially in your 
field—activities of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. Roadbuilders, road 
equipment and materials suppliers, and 
automative manufacturers are today 
“Where to after 72?” And they are develop- 
ing plans based on their forecasts in answer- 
ing this question. 

It seems almost incredible that only 7 
years ago the 41,000-mile interstate highway 
program began; that today it is more than 
one-third completed, with another one-third 
in various stages of completion, and the 
balance in the blueprint stage—scheduled for 
completion only 8 years from now, in 1972. 
Until last year, design specifications were 
required to only meet traffic flows through 
1975; but Congress changed this to require 
that designs be to traffic flows 20 
years from the date of the design, so that 
highways being designed today are calcu- 
lated to meet the traffic needs of 1984. By 
that time, over 120 million registered vehi- 
cles will be traveling 1.3 trillion vehicle 
miles—roughly 50 percent more vehicles go- 
ing 66 percent more miles than today. Our 
population will have increased from over 
190 million today to nearly 260 million. 

Not only will the interstate long since 
have been completed, but it can be expected 
that the 50-50 Federal-State A-B-C road pro- 
gram will have been continued, with its 
800,000 miles of and secondary 
roads being both improved and added to. 
Industries, residential areas, and entire new 
communities can be expected to grow up 
along the way. 

Our cities and towns do not have room to 
accommodate such a huge increase in popu- 
lation and the housing it will require. The 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 


tion of America forecast just 8 that 
19 million new housing units be built in 


just the next 10 years. Bo waite ns of peo- 
ple will have to locate in the growing subur- 
bia, and many of them will even be able to 
locate in what is now considered rural Amer- 


urban 


freeways after completion of the interstate. 


state System if the States fail to handle this 
problem—not much now, but very expensive 
later on—in a satisfactory manner. 

According to a recent Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association study, freeway systems 
in our large urban areas will occupy not over 
3 percent of the area’s land, but will carry 
half of all motor traffic. Local streets will 
occupy up to one-third of the area's land 
and will carry the other half. 

No matter how well new roads are built, 
there comes a time when the traffic flow is 
beyond their capacity. Until now, the an- 
swer has been to merely add more roads or 
build bigger ones—usually with little co- 
ordinated planning with overall community 
development. We have, so to speak, super- 
imposed road systems on existing population 
centers. It has been horribly 4 — 
Now, belatedly, we are giving attention to 
metropolitan and areawide planning as a 
means of minimizing or eliminating dupli- 
cated or unnecessary costs and effort in our 
road programs, Bills are pending in Con- 
gress which would make such coordinated 
planning mandatory in connection with pro- 
grams directed by the Federal Government, 
One, S. 855, was reported out favorably by 
the Government Operations Committee, of 
which I am a member, just today. Originally 
recommended by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, it would re- 
quire any local application under a Federal 
program to be accompanied by appropriate 
comments from the local metropolitan or 
areawide planning agency so that the re- 
viewing authority in Washington can deter- 
mine whether or not the Federal project— 
housing, airport, urban renewal, bridge, or 
road—will meet future as well as present 
requirements. 

But even this planning coordination has 
its limitations. What do you do when there 
has been good planning and fine roadbuild- 
ing, but the traffic density is such that pub- 
lic safety and convenience still cry out for 
relief? We have such conditions in some 
areas today—including the Washington met- 
ropolitan area. 

One answer is to decentralize industries 
and Federal Government buildings and activ- 
ities. Such a policy is now supposed to guide 
the Federal Government, but it has not been 
followed very well. Another answer is to re- 
quire housing developments to be approved 
by an area planning or traffic agency, so that 
people to be housed will not buy a home or 
rent an apartment only to find that they 
cannot get to their jobs within a reasonable 
time due to the congestion on local roads 
and highways. 

Recently a clergyman in a county adjoin- 
ing Washington asked his congregation to 
write letters to the county commissioners. 
With tears in his eyes, he said that these 
Officials had become so hungry to add popula- 
tion notches to their belts to show what a 
growing area theirs is that they were ap- 
proving apartment construction while look- 
ing the other way when it comes to improy- 
ing traffic arteries to carry the increased 
traffic load. His sermon blamed such a short- 
sighted policy for the deaths of two children 
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on a congested road within the past week. 
But no action has been forthcoming; more 
apartments are going up and the roads are 
still the same. 

Local governments, through their zoning 
powers, probably can take action if they 
would. The trouble is that many of them 
are subject to control by special interest 
groups. In the years ahead, it may be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government, in the case 
of federally directed programs, to require 
agreements with local governments to in- 
sure that the traffic capacity of freeways 
will not be exceeded as a result of the lo- 
cation of housing developments or industrial 
complexes; to insure, in other words, that 
there will be a safe balance between popula- 
tion density and transportation. 

Another answer is to tackle the density 
problem itself by improved electronic traffic 
control devices. Actually there are pilot 
projects underway today in Detroit, Toronto, 
New York, and St. Louis, using television, 
radar, electronic computers, and ultrasonic 
sensors. But they have their limitations. 

In addition to more freeways after 1972 
and the continued improvement of existing 
highways, two other areas of need are clear. 
One, parking. Improvements in this area 
have not kept pace with improvements in 
highways. The fact that traffic capacity has 
not been reached on most freeways does not 
mean that the commuter or shopper can 
therefore find adequate, convenient parking. 
More, much more, planning and coordination 
by local government agencies will be needed. 
And it is entirely possible that a federally 
directed program for parking will eventually 
emerge after the Interstate System is com- 
pleted. 

Another area of need—more and better 
highways for access to outdoor recreational 
areas. There are narrow acreage limits for 
most metropolitan areas to acquire and de- 
velop to meet the recreation demands of 
their citizens. Millions of these people will 
have automobiles or access to public trans- 
portation; and more and better, faster roads 
to parks, golf courses, lakes, streams, and 
forests must be built to enable people to 
use them. Meanwhile, Federal roads will 
continue to be constructed in our national 
parks and forests. 

So, after 1972, I believe our national appe- 
tite, which will have been whetted by the 
Interstate, will be far from satisfied, and 
that the emphasis through the 1980's will 
be on freeways, parking facilities, and access 
to outdoor recreation. After that will come 
improved mass access to areas in Alaska, 
Canada and Latin America. 

Not to be overlooked is the economic im- 
pact of our road programs, According to 
the Department of Commerce, for each $1 
billion of highway construction, there will 
be 1 year of onsite employment for 48,000 
men; and offsite employment of at least the 
same number. It is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads that the annual level 
of expenditures for roads and highways by 
all levels of government will be in excess of 
$15 billion by 1970. Of equal importance 
to the employment potential is the fact that 
this activity of Government promotes com- 
merce, safety, and economic growth of a 
lasting character. 

Looking far into the future, it is, of course, 
reasonable to expect special freeways per- 
mitting the use of vehicles equipped with 
electronic guidance systems—quite possibly 
vehicles moving on a cushion of air at speeds 
of 150-200 miles per hour, rather than on 
wheels and pneumatic tires. Such systems 
would be expensive, but they are in the ex- 
perimental stage today. 

I believe we can look forward to new cities 
and towns being built—superimposed on 
efficient and safe road and highway net- 
works, rather than the other way around— 
as it has been previously. 
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However, during the 20th century, I do 
not think we should expect our present 
system of automotive-highway transporta- 
tion to be replaced with something new and 
revolutionary. Improvements—more safety 
devices built into both roads and vehicles— 
yes. In fact, I would expect that there will 
be something revolutionary in automobiles 
(such as the air cushion vehicle) before we 
have something greatly different in super- 
highways. 

These are what I see in my crystal ball 
after 1972. I think I see something else too. 
Taxes to pay for all of these things. It 
won't be the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment that will pay for them. It will be 
you. So even if you don't agree with my 
predictions, I hope you have enjoyed them. 
They haven't cost you any money—yet. 


THE 46TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE UKRAINE 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ostertac] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 46th anniversay of the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine and I wish to 
take this opportunity to give special at- 
tention to this event. The 45 million 
people of the Ukraine were among the 
first victims of Soviet Russia’s imperial- 
istic oppression and today represent the 
largest captive nation of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Ukrainians established a free and 
independent nation on January 22, 1918, 
but they did not enjoy their precious 
freedom for long. Only 2 years later 
the army of Communist Russia overran 
the Ukraine and brought it under the 
tyranny and oppression of a totalitarian 
government. 

Nevertheless, the Ukrainians have 
never relinquished their desire for free- 
dom and independence. Their strong 
nationalism has forced the Soviet Union 
to endeavor to satisfy this desire by 
classifying the Ukraine as a separate 
nation within the U.S.S.R. This is com- 
plete sham for propaganda and political 
purposes, however; the Ukraine remains 
a captive nation. 

Today we hear more and more reports 
that the Soviet Union is encountering 
increasing difficulties in the application 
of its misguided economic and political 
principles. Those of us who believe in 
freedom of choice for all peoples must 
continue to pledge our support for the 
aspirations of the people of the Ukraine 
and all other subjugated lands. We 
salute those patriots here and in the 
Ukraine who continue to hold high the 
torch for liberty and freedom. 


UKRAINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RIEHLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 46th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine. 

Unfortunately, the 45 million persons 
in that subjugated country will not be 
able to celebrate because they are captives 
of Russia. 

The Ukraine is one of the most pow- 
erful forces of patriotic nationalism in 
the U.S.S.R. In its constant and glo- 
rious fight for independence from Russia, 
it has forced Moscow to resort to unusual 
tactics. 

Moscow, in its propaganda, refers to 
the Ukraine as an “independent” and 
“free” nation within the “federal” frame- 
work of the U.S.S.R. 

Such a masquerade must be apparent 
to all the countries of the free world. It 
is part of the master plan of Russia to 
illustrate to the world that it is indeed 
paternalistic in its attitude toward en- 
slaved people. 

We in the West must give encourage- 
ment to this little nation because we were 
not strong enough or not farseeing 
enough to help it retain independence 
in 1918-20. 

We can help ourselves, and the cause 
of freedom everywhere, by paying hom- 
age to this long-suffering country today. 

In fact, we should intensify our efforts 
by deed and word to bring some hopeful 
feeling to the distressed people behind 
the Iron Curtain who would once again 
like to savor the joys of freedom. 


WOOL IMPORTS 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
the President plans a campaign against 
poverty, he should not ignore the plight 
of the wool industry. The best way to 
attack poverty is to prevent it. In New 
Hampshire thousands of jobs are threat- 
ened by woolen imports. Despite re- 
peated promises of aid, the wool textile 
industry has received no relief. During 
the past year I have, on at least 35 occa- 
sions, spoken out or acted in behalf of 
the wool manufacturing industry. 

Yesterday I appeared before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission which is considering 
the matter of tariffs on wool manufac- 
tures. Because of the importance of this 
issue to the economy of New Hampshire 
and to the Nation, I enclose my state- 
ment at this point in the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, in my district, the Second 
Congressional District of New Hampshire, 
several thousand people are employed by 
the woolen textile manufacturing industry. 
These people are now threatened with the 
loss of their jobs by increasing wool im- 
ports. The economies of whole communities 
are at stake. Since 1961, there have been 
repeated promises by the administration to 
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help protect these jobs by placing quantita- 
tive restrictions—similar to those arranged 
for the cotton industry—on wool imports. 
It seems unbelievable that these solemn 
promises and commitments have not been 
kept. 

The wool textile situation remains ex- 
tremely critical and is of major importance 
to New England. Facts and figures have 
been supplied to you by distinguished lead- 
ers of the woo] manufacturing industry, such 
as George A. Dorr, Jr., chairman of the 
Northern Textile Association, of Newport, 
N.H. As Mr. Dorr pointed out in his excellent 
statement to you dated January 10, 1964, 
“If the rate of increase of imports of wool 
products continues at the same pace as dur- 
ing the past 4 years, the wool textile industry 
in the United States would disappear by 
1968. Tariff rates which were intended to 
equalize production costs between European 
manufactures and American textile manu- 
factures have proved wholly inadequate dur- 
ing the last decade to accomplish that re- 
sult.” Mr. Dorr further pointed out that 
“Employment in textile mills has declined 
by over 350,000 jobs or approximately 29 
percent between 1947 and 1963—942 textile 
mills employing 253,000 workers have been 
liquidated since 1947. These declines have 
resulted in chronic unemployment concen- 
trated in areas along the Atlantic seaboard 
in numerous cities and towns where textile 
mills constitute the sole or principal source 
of employment. Fifteen million people are 
dependent for a living on the textile and re- 
lated industries.” 

For these reasons and in view of the stated 
objectives of this administration in warring 
on poverty and unemployment, any further 
reduction of the tariffs on wool imports by 
any agency of the Federal Government would 
be, in my opinion, a gross breach of faith. 
Any reduction in tariffs would make a bad 
situation worse. 

Although my remarks have been addressed 
in particular to the problem of wool manu- 
facturers, I should point out that my op- 
position is to any reduction of tariffs on 
textiles. I concur in the statements of Mr. 
Dorr and Mr. William F. Sullivan, president 
of the Northern Textile Association, insofar 
as they also protest against any reduction of 
tariffs on textiles and textile products. 

The cotton textile arrangement is work- 
ing fairly well. There is a general consensus 
that trade in wool products should also be 
handled by a separate international agree- 
ment providing quotas. If this cannot be 
accomplished by international agreement, as 
it has been for cotton, then I would recom- 
mend unilateral action by the United States 
under the authority of section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act. Hopefully, the prog- 
ress that has been made for cotton will soon 
be matched in regard to wool textiles and 
products. Hopefully, promises by an Amer- 
ican Government to American people will be 
kept. The entire matter should be reserved 
from the Kennedy round of tariff discussions 
and should be handled on a quantitative 
restriction basis by country and by category 
on all textile imports. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
affirm my concurrence with Mr. Dorr’s ex- 
cellent statement and to urge this Commis- 
sion not to red tariffs on textiles gener- 
ally and wool nufactures in particular. 
Such an action at this time would be ruin- 
ous. The textile program, as announced by 
this administration, is and should be dis- 
tinct and separate from the GATT nego- 
tiations. The program should be carried out 
in accordance with the terms and promises 
of the administration. I urge this Com- 
mission to so recommend and to so act. At 
stake is an industry of importance and con- 
cern not only to whole communities, but 
to our national economy. Also at stake is 
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the fundamental question of whether or 
not people can trust their own government 
to keep its word. I beg of you not to break 
faith with people whose welfare and trust 
our government and its agencies are de- 
signed to protect, foster, and serve. 


FURTHER ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
TAX RECOGNITION FOR THOSE 
WHO INVEST IN EDUCATION 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in this 88th Congress, on September 24, 
1963, I introduced a bill, H.R. 8539, de- 
signed to provide further encouragement 
and tax recognition for those who invest 
in education. 

The bill calls for a tax credit—not a 
new deduction but a direct tax credit— 
which would be applicable in two areas. 
First, the bill would allow a credit of 
up to $300 per year to a taxpayer for each 
dependent on whose behalf he pays col- 
lege tuition and fees. Second, the bill 
would further encourage the direct giving 
of private gifts to colleges and univer- 
sities by allowing a tax credit of up to 
$100 per individual taxpayer, and up to 
$5,000 for each corporation, for gifts 
made during a tax year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been con- 
vinced that the genius of our Nation's 
educational system—the wellspring from 
which its vitality stems—lies in its diver- 
sity. Our educational system is diversi- 
fied not only in teaching methods, but in 
philosophy, in curriculum, and in the 
composition of its varied student bodies. 

This diversity in our educational sys- 
tem has contributed greatly to the pres- 
ervation of our pluralistic society. In- 
deed, it has played an essential role in 
the constant battle against mounting 
pressures toward conformity and cen- 
tralization. 

Although there are great and impor- 
tant differences among America’s col- 
leges and universities, at the same time, 
they share some common problems. For 
example, they are caught up in the pres- 
sures of rising costs at every turn. I be- 
lieve that the public is generally aware 
of this problem and is sympathetic to- 
ward it. The extent of public interest 
is amply demonstrated by the many bills 
which are introduced in Congress each 
year proposing various forms of Federal 
aid to schools from the primary grades 
through the graduate level. 

Too many of the bills which are 
dropped in the congressional hopper to 
aid education at its various levels call for 
new grants of funds to be handed out by 
the Federal bureaucracy. The outlook 
for action on such legislation is always 
overshadowed by controversy about the 
church-state relationship as well as the 
specter of Federal control of education. 
These concerns cannot be ignored by the 
realistic legislator who sincerely seeks 
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practical and possible solutions for prob- 
lems confronting education. 

I believe that our tax system offers a 
vehicle which appropriately can be uti- 
lized to provide a greater measure of rec- 
ognition and encouragement for those 
who invest in education—whether the 
education is furnished through our pub- 
lic or private or church-related schools. 
Every accredited school serves a valid 
and essential public purpose, and there 
is an urgent need for more equitable tax 
treatment among those who bear the 
heavy costs involved. 

The bill I have introduced offers sim- 
plicity of administration and it avoids 
governmental controls. A tax credit 
would apply with respect to gifts made 
directly to the college or university of 
the taxpayer’s choice. The funds would 
not pass through a governmental 
agency. Handled in this way, each in- 
stitution would be free to use the private 
funds it receives for those educational 
purposes which are most important to 
its own needs and purposes. 

In the same manner, a tax credit 
would be available with respect to pay- 
ments made to a college or university 
for student tuition and fees. Again, the 
funds would not be channeled through a 
Federal bureau. 

Iam confident that such a tax credit in 
combination with the existing national 
student loan program—which I was 
proud to cosponsor in 1958—could make 
that extra bit of difference for many 
families of limited means. It would 
open the door of opportunity for many 
talented sons and daughters who might 
not otherwise be able to go to college. 

Mr. Speaker, the use of tax relief and 
tax incentives as an avenue for assisting 
education has many advantages and is 
highly preferable, in many respects, to 
the outright disbursement of Federal 
grants. This avenue should be more 
fully explored by the Congress, because, 
in my opinion, it is the way which holds 
the greatest hope and promise for mean- 
ingful progress in the continuing strug- 
gle to find additional financial support 
for our educational system. 

Like a number of other bills intro- 
duced in the House, my bill embodies a 
principle which is now the subject of a 
proposed amendment to the administra- 
tion tax bill pending in the Senate. 
Unfortunately, when the same tax bill 
came before the House, it was brought 
up under a closed, or gag, rule which 
permitted no amendments to be con- 
sidered. 

I continue to believe strongly that a 
reduction in the level of Federal revenue 
should be accompanied by a responsible 
and determined effort to hold the line on 
Federal spending. I am also convinced 
that tax relief such as that proposed in 
my bill, and in the amendment pending 
in the Senate, is the kind of tax relief 
that we need and can afford. 


UKRAINE INDEPENDENCE ANNIVER- 
SARY 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, today, Jan- 
uary 22, marks the 46th anniversary of 
the independence of Ukraine. It is well 
that Americans should recognize and 
honor Ukrainian independence, for the 
Ukrainian people have spent centuries 
battling for that independence and after 
it was gained 46 years ago today, it was 
again quickly lost in fact, though not in 
spirit. 

It was in the midst of a bloodbath 
that the Ukraine lost its newly found 
independence. Barely had that nation 
of 45 million people gained independ- 
ence, when it was again lost to the 
colonialism of the Soviet Russian revo- 
lution. The freedom of the Ukraine 
was lost while Western hands were idle 
to help that nation in its defense. 

Though held under Communist op- 
pression, the people of the Ukraine have 
shown their independent patriotism and 
their desire for freedom. The Ukraine 
has continued its internal battle for in- 
dependence and by doing so has forced 
Moscow to resort to masquerading this 
captive nation as independent and free. 

Today the Ukraine is not free. It is 
held in the bondage of Soviet commu- 
nism, along with others of its sister, 
captive nations. But the indications 
are strong that behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the people of the Ukraine desire 
freedom, not as a masquerade but in 
the real and tangible way experienced 
for just a few brief days in the second 
decade of this century. 

Therefore, let us pause for a moment 
to pay honor to the desire of Ukrainians 
for freedom: a desire which has been 
alive under the harshest of oppression 
for half of this century. 

Let us hope that before this century 
ends—in the time which delayed jus- 
tice dictates—that the Ukrainians may 
again call themselves free and may ob- 
serve a day in memory of lasting, un- 
conditional freedom. 


JACK RUBY TRIP TO CUBA 
REVEALED 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Dallas, 
Tex., reported in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat dated January 21, 1964, car- 
ries the story of Jack Ruby’s trip to 
Cuba in 1959 and other related facts as 
brought out in testimony at the Ruby 
hearings in Dallas. 

Knowing of the interest of the Mem- 
bers in this subject matter, I include the 
article in the Recorp at this point. 
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Jack RUBY Trip TO CUBA REVEALED—TRIED To 
SELL JEEPS TO CASTRO IN 1959—OSWALD’S 
KILLER MENTALLY ILL, DEFENSE ASSERTS 
DALLAs.—A psychiatrist described Jack 

Ruby Monday as a man wound up “to attack, 

to fight’”—and one who did not understand 

what he was doing when he killed Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, accused assassin of President 

Kennedy. 

Cross-examination brought testimony that 
Ruby had a Russian father and made a trip 
to Cuba in 1959 to try to sell jeeps. 

The description of Ruby was by Dr. Walter 
Bromberg, clinical director of Pinewood Psy- 
chiatric Hospital in Westchester County, 
N.Y. He testified for the defense in its effort 
to have Ruby freed on bond while awaiting 
trial on a charge of murder with malice for 
shooting Oswald. 


1959 TRIP 


In cross-examination by State attorneys, 
Dr. Bromberg said Ruby had told him of 
making a trip to Cuba in 1959, 9 months 
after Prime Minister Fidel Castro took over. 

District Attorney Henry Wade asked if 
Ruby had told Dr. Bromberg of trying to sell 
jeeps to Cuba. The doctor confirmed this 
and added: “But the deal didn’t go through 
„„ * It was an involved financial deal in 
Houston and elsewhere. He wanted to make 
some money in a hurry.” 


He said Ruby spent about 10 days in Cuba. 

FBI Agent C. Ray Hall, last witness of the 
day, testified that Ruby had also told him 
of going to Cuba to try to sell jeeps, using 
a plane ticket sent to him by a person the 
State described as “someone in Cuba.” 

The hearing was recessed at 5:05 p.m. until 
9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Assistant District Attorney William Alex- 
ander asked if the doctors had learned from 
Ruby that his father was a native Russian 
named Rubenstein who had served in the 
Russian Army. The psychiatrist said, “Yes.” 

Mr. Alexander asked whether this Russian 
background might have influenced Ruby’s 
state of mind. 

Dr. Bromberg replied: “It might have had 
an effect on his organic background.” There 
was no explanation of this answer. 

Oswald spent several years in Russia, once 
tried to obtain Russian citizenship, married 
a Russian woman and, after returning to this 
country, handed out pro-Castro pamphlets 
in New Orleans. 

Earlier, Psychologist Roy Schafer of Yale 
University testified he believes Ruby has an 
organic brain disorder that can cause an ex- 
plosive mental state under emotional stimu- 
lation. 

RIGHT AND WRONG 

Describing Ruby, who grew up as a brawler 
in Chicago’s South Side, Dr. Bromberg said: 
“He was pre-set to be a fighter, to attack, to 
fight. He's a fighting man, geared up for 
physical action. He thinks he’s tough.” 

Dr. Bromberg said Ruby “did not know 
the nature of his act” when he killed Oswald 
November 24, could not tell the difference 
between right and wrong. 

“I feel that the emotional excitement trig- 
gered a fugue state,” Dr. Bromberg said. He 
described that as a state in which people do 
things without being aware of them. 

Ruby stepped out of a crowd of newsmen 
and killed Oswald in the basement of the 
Dallas city jail. 

“At the moment he caught sight of Oswald 
he lost recall,” said the psychiatrist. “His 
recall came back during the scuffie on the 
concrete floor.” The scuffle occurred as of- 
ficers subdued Ruby after the shooting. 

Mr. Alexander said Ruby was reported to 
have said of Oswald, “I hope he dies.” Dr. 
Bromberg said that would not have been out 
of character with a fugue state. 

Dr. Bromberg testified that “Ruby does 
not have delusions of grandeur. But he does 
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have a grandiose tendency and a paranoid 
tendency.” 

When Mr. Alexander asked whether Ruby 
should have psychiatric treatment, Dr. Brom- 
berg replied that he should have a thorough 
and complete examination. 

The defense headed by Attorney Melvin 
Belli of San Francisco, has announced it will 
try to prove Ruby was insane when he Killed 
Oswald, 2 days after the assassination of the 
President. 

Ruby’s trial is scheduled to begin Febru- 
ary 3. 

Dr. Schafer said he examined Ruby in late 
December for 9½ hours, giving him standard 
psychological tests. But he said he believes 
other tests should be given. 

He said he would recommend an exami- 
nation of the physical and nervous systems, 
and electroencephalograph, and a psychi- 
atric examination. 

An electroencephalograph is an electronic 
measurement of the activity of the brain to 
try to determine whether it is normal. 

Dr. Schafer said he thinks it likely but not 
certain that an electroencephalograph would 
show abnormalities in the functioning of 
Ruby’s brain. 

He testified he believes Ruby has a dis- 
order called phychomotor epilepsy and that 
he has had it a long time. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR BAL- 
ANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for tomorrow 
and the balance of the week if he can 
give it to us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman, 
at the request of those managing the bill 
and for the information of the House, 
the Supreme Court parking lot bill will 
not be called up for consideration to- 
morrow. 

I cannot advise the gentleman at this 
time with reference to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. That will be an- 
nounced tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. That will be an- 
nounced tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. We will meet tomor- 
row. Would it be the plan then to go 
over until Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be our plan to 
go over until Monday because we have 
no 0 legislative business for the 
week. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


MR. PATMAN’S OPENING REMARKS 
AT FEDERAL RESERVE HEARINGS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VANIK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, at the out- 
set of the Banking Committee hearings 
on the Federal Reserve System, our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [WRIGHT Par MAN], made an 
opening statement that sets forth in 
clear, concise English the public pur- 
pose of this investigation and character- 
izes the spirit with which this committee 
intends to pursue the inquiry. 

Because it so eminently expresses 
many of my own views and those of a 
number of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, I offer it here for publication: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN PATMAN AT 
START OF HEARINGS ON BILLS TO REVISE THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, JANUARY 21, 1964 


The Federal Reserve System recently 
reached its 50th birthday, which I think is 
a good time for a general checkup. More 
than 30 years have gone by since the Federal 
Reserve System has received any legislative 
attention, and a great deal has happened in 
that time. Ours is a very different economy 
with different needs and different relation- 
ships than those that existed 30 years ago. 
Some of the revisions adopted 30 years ago 
were born in a depression atmosphere. Now 
we should look at the most powerful banking 
system on earth, our Federal Reserve, in 
terms of the conditions of 1964. We have 
learned a great deal in those 30 years about 
economic development, about interest rates, 
the money supply, and full employment. 

It should be very clearly understood that 
the primary and fundamental consideration 
of this committee is to assure that our vast 
Federal Reserve System is serving the needs 
of the people and their Government to the 
greatest possible extent. That is the sole 
consideration. It should be clearly under- 
stood that these hearings will be so handled 
as to represent at all times the paramount 
interest of the people of the United States 
and their Government. We want to make 
sure that the public interest is the para- 
mount consideration of the Federal Reserve. 
We want to make sure the Nation’s money 
system is not governed by or for the private 
interest of any one group. 

In line with this we are vigorously op- 
posed to anything that smacks of unsound 
money, We want neither inflation nor defla- 
tion. We seek prosperity and high employ- 
ment under the terms of the Full Employ- 
ment Act and we want to be sure that the 
Federal Reserve System, holding as it does 
the great monetary powers of the United 
States, serves that end. 

It is no secret that I have long been con- 
cerned about the aloofness of the Federal 
Reserve from both the executive branch and 
the Congress. Although the Federal Reserve 
System is a creature of Congress, it is not 
subject to any of the usual Government 
budgetary, auditing, and appropriations pro- 
cedures. Also, the Federal Reserve is not 
required to obtain congressional approval 
for its policies, even though its actions 
have important repercussions for every sector 
of our economy. This sort of unbridled free- 
dom, whether it is used for good or evil, just 
is not compatible with representative demo- 
cratic government, in my opinion. The will 
of the people ought to be reflected in mone- 
tary policy as well as fiscal policy, foreign 
affairs, and all other matters affecting the 
public welfare. 

These matters of concern on my part are 
well known, but it should be made absolutely 
clear that if any long-standing ideas that I 
hold should be proved erroneous, I will be 
the first to acknowledge it and change my 
viewpoint, We are after one major objective 
in these hearings: the truth. 

It is our hope that these hearings will help 
us first of all to preserve the good that is in 
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the Federal Reserve System; second, to elim- 
inate any undesirable or outmoded features 
of the existing system; and, third, to im- 
prove and strengthen the System to make it 
more responsive to the needs of our society. 

We have for consideration by this commit- 
tee several legislative proposals intended to 
make revisions in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. One, H.R. 3783, would direct the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to retire the so-called 
stock now held by the privately owned mem- 
ber banks. A second, H.R. 9631, would bring 
about several structural changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—particularly through 
expanding the Board of Governors to 12 
members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury, eliminating the Open Market Com- 
mittee and require an annual audit by the 
General Accounting Office. 

There are three other bills which I now 
have in draft form and intend to introduce 
today. One would eliminate the prohibition 
on interest payments by commercial banks 
on demand deposits. A second would require 
banks to pay the Treasury interest on the 
Treasury's commercial bank demand deposits 
and would permit banks to collect for actual 
services rendered the Government after con- 
sideration of the value of services received 
by them. A third would eliminate the inter- 
est income now received by the Federal Re- 
serve from the Treasury on the $30 billion 
portfolio on Government bonds, and would 
require the Federal Reserve Board and Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to obtain annual appro- 
priations from the Congress like other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INDUSTRY TO 
SERVE THE EXPANDING ECONO- 
MIES OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
NATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RooseveELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in its 
new role as the Nation’s largest State, 
California has had an unprecedented 
need for new housing for its burgeoning 
population. The providing of needed 
financing by the savings and loan indus- 
try has done much to enable California 
to meet this vital need. 

While my State boasts what is prob- 
ably the most vigorous sector of the in- 
dustry, the contribution of savings and 
loan associations has been national in 
scope. Millions of Americans today own 
their own homes because of the avail- 
ability of long-term loans at reasonable 
rates of interest from savings and loan 
associations. Millions more enjoy the 
security that comes from receiving gen- 
erous rates of interest on funds which 
they have invested in federally insured 
savings and loan institutions. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
will provide additional opportunities for 
the savings and loan industry to be of 
service to the people of my State and the 
Nation as a whole. The bill will provide 
a new convenience for State and local 
governments by allowing them to deposit 
funds in savings and loan institutions. 
The bill also provides that savings and 
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loan associations may invest a sum not in 
excess of 20 percent of their assets in 
loans insured under title I and I of 
the National Housing Act. Associations 
are further authorized by the bill to 
invest up to 5 percent of their assets in 
mobile homes. They will make available 
to those desiring to purchase mobile 
homes, funds on the same basis as 
those traditionally available to the pur- 
chasers of conventional homes. The 
final provision of the bill permits in- 
sured savings accounts and share ac- 
counts to be accepted as security for all 
public funds of the United States, as well 
as for the funds of all corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United 
States. 

The enactment of this bill would en- 
able savings and loan associations to 
provide convenient places of deposit and 
other services for local governments, and 
to allow additional borrowers to avail 
themselves of the facilities of the indus- 
try by authorizing loans for additional 
purposes. 

It is my privilege to join with the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Patman, in introducing this 
measure. The proposal is presently be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; I know that the distinguished chair- 
man and members of that committee will 
give this proposal their most serious con- 
sideration. .It is my hope that they will 
see fit to act favorably upon it. 


VICE ADM. JOHN S. McCAIN, JR. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Vice Adm. 


John S. McCain, Jr., commander of the 
Amphibious Force, Atlantic, has a long 
and distinguished career in the Navy. 
Throughout his service he has directed 
attention to the value of seapower and 
emphasized the importance of naval 
supremacy to the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record at this point an editorial in 
the Virginian-Pilot entitled “An Indian 
Ocean Task Force,” which calls atten- 
tion to Admiral McCain’s warning in 
1960, since repeated, of the need for pro- 
tection from Communist expansion into 
land regions bordering the Indian Ocean. 

An INDIAN Ocean Task Force 

Washington's decision to send a task force 
from the Seventh Fleet into the Indian Ocean 
is in line with the McCain doctrine. Vice 
Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., commander of the 
Atlantic Amphibious Force, for a long time 
has been preaching the virtues of a fleet in 
that unguarded expanse. Back in October 
of 1960, for example, when his two-star flag 
flew over an amphibious group, he warned 
in a speech to the Military Order of the World 
Wars that land regions bordering the Indian 
Ocean were being eyed by the Communists 
for expansion. Africa and India are a part of 
those regions. 

Not a fleet, but an aircraft carrier with a 
few destroyers and support ships, is tagged 
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for the assignment. This seems tiny in re- 
lation to the trouble and chances of it in 
that part of the world. India is under threat 
of a renewal of the Red Chinese attack over 
the Himalayas. President Sukarno, of Indo- 
nesia, is angry because his policy of confron- 
tation of Malaysia has been thwarted by 
Britain. Pakistan plays a reckless game 
with the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In Somalia and elsewhere in Africa, commu- 
nism is attempting to gain a foothold in 
the new lands and among tribal groupings. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has sounded out New 
Delhi on the idea of the Indian Ocean ven- 
ture. He has been poorly rewarded for his 
solicitude. While Prime Minister Nehru has 
assumed the chilly attitude that the high 
seas are not India’s to regulate, Members of 
Parliament have protested that America has 
no business to send ships to a region 17,000 
miles away from its shores.” The Indian 
press has charged that our aims are political 
and imperialistic. 

The Pentagon’s act of deference to Mr. 

- Nehru has distorted the matter of an Indi- 
an Ocean naval force. India’s curious record 
of “nonalinement” was warning enough that 
Our good intentions would be made to look 
bad there. The question, anyway, is not for 
India to decide. 

In the absence of a collective defense force 
among the countries of southeast Asia, there 
are sound strategic reasons for placing naval 
power in the military vacuum. Britain no 
longer is able to keep an effective fleet there. 
The United States must provide what ships 
are sent. The few in mind are hardly enough. 
The fleet envisioned by Admiral McCain 
would be in better order. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FL oop] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of the discussion on this subject today, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing Members be permitted to extend 
their remarks on this subject—the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczynsxr], 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton], and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, 1964, marks the 46th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine. 
As in previous years, in both the House 
and the Senate, the elected representa- 
tives of the American people take this 
memorable occasion to express the deep 
feeling of affinity and common purpose 
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we hold for the captive nation of 45 mil- 
lion Ukrainians. 

We share with them the ideals of real 
democracy, national self-determination, 
and individual liberty and in many ways 
truly support their undying aspirations 
for freedom and national independence. 

OCCASION FOR HOUSE RESOLUTION 14 

On this significant occasion of the 
46th anniversary of Ukraine’s independ- 
ence, I deem it necessary to go beyond 
the realm of sincere expressions of 
thought and feelings by advancing a 
concrete proposal that would aid im- 
mensely in the eventual liberation of 
Ukraine—indeed, all other captive na- 
tions—from the imperiocolonialist heel 
of Moscow. I know that by offering the 
adoption of House Resolution 14, a meas- 
ure to establish a desperately needed 
Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations, my proposal for specific and 
concrete action bespeaks also the de- 
sires of numerous Members of this body, 
who in both the 87th Congress and this 
one have joined in submitting similar 
resolutions. This congressional observ- 
ance of Ukrainian independence affords 
us the excellent opportunity in this 88th 
Congress to urge the necessary creation 
of this special committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in a move which I be- 
lieve touches the heart of every Ukrain- 
ian patriot—in fact, the hearts of all our 
captive allies in the Red totalitarian em- 
pire—I take this important occasion to 
urge the immediate adoption of House 
Resolution 14, which reads as follows: 


Whereas on the issue of colonialism the 
blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas two Presidential proclamations 
designating Captive Nations Week summon 
the American people “to study the plight of 
the Soviet-dominated nations and to recom- 
mit themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of the people of those captive 
nations”; and 

Whereas the nationwide observances in the 
first anniversary of Captive Nations Week 
clearly demonstrated the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of major sections of our society to 
this Presidential call; and 

Whereas following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again 
during the annual observances of Captive 
Nations Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of 
growing free world knowledge of and inter- 
est in all of the captive nations, and partic- 
ularly the occupied non-Russian colonies 
within the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy, and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism and 
economic colonialism throughout the Red 
Russian Empire, especially inside the so- 
called Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, his- 
tory, and demography, the now famous U-2 
Plane flew mostly over captive non-Russian 
territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is im- 
perialist totalitarian slavery versus demo- 
cratic national freedom, we commence to win 
the psychopolitical cold war by assembling 
and forthrightly utilizing all the truths and 
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facts pertaining to the enslaved condition of 
the peoples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and other subjugated na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of the 
fate of these occupied and captive non-Rus- 
sian nations would also give encouragement 
to latent liberal elements in the Russian So- 
viet Federative Socialist Republic—which 
contains Russia itself—and would help bring 
to the oppressed Russian people their over- 
due independence from centuries-long au- 
thoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow's worldwide prop- 
aganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and specifically 
among the newly independent and under- 
developed nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow’s totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in totalis- 
tic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas in pursuit of a diplomacy of truth 
we cannot for long avoid bringing into ques- 
tion Moscow's legalistic pretensions of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of states” 
and other contrivances which are acutely 
subject to examination under the light of 
morally founded legal principles and poli- 
tical, economic, and historical evidence; and 

Whereas in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week res- 
olution and the four Presidential proclama- 
tions it is in our own strategic interest and 
that of the nontotalitarian free world to un- 
dertake a continuous and unremitting study 
of all the captive nations for the purpose of 
developing new approaches and fresh ideas 
for victory in the psychopolitical cold war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same politi- 
cal party, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. In the absence of the chairman, 
the vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum except that a lesser 
number, to be fixed by the committee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of ad- 
ministering oaths and taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the captive 
non-Russian nations, which includes those 
in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also of the 
Russian people, with particular reference to 
the moral and legal status of Red totalitarian 
control over them, facts concerning condi- 
tions existing in these nations, and means by 
which the United States can assist them by 
peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspiration to regain their na- 
tional and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representa- 
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tives as it deems proper, and shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results of 
its inquiry and study, together with its 
recommendations, not later than January 31, 
1964. 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times 
within or outside the United States to hold 
such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems 
advisable, 

Sec. 5. The committee may employ and 
fix the compensation of such experts, con- 
sultants, and other employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties. 

THIS 46TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. Speaker, the national histories of 
East European peoples are full of miser- 
ies and misfortunes, and the history of 
the Ukrainian people is no exception. 
Since the signing of a compact between 
the Russian czar and the Ukrainian 
leaders in 1654, stouthearted and liberty- 
loving Ukrainians have not been allowed, 
except for periods in the 18th century 
and the brief 2-year period of 1918-20, to 
enjoy the benefits of free and independ- 
ent life in their historic homeland. 

Through the turns and twists of fate- 
ful international events, 45 million 
Ukrainians have not been permitted to 
be masters of their fate. For too long 
a period they have been held down un- 
der the oppressing yoke of alien despots. 
They have endured hardships, priva- 
tions, and indescribable miseries. They 
have been ruthlessly persecuted for 
clinging to their national ideals, for 
dreaming and cherishing their independ- 
ence and freedom. 

Yet, no oppressive measure, no amount 
of severe persecution could compel them 
to abandon their yearning for freedom. 
Instead, oppressions and persecutions 
have united the Ukrainians against their 
foes, held them together. Then toward 
the end of the First World War, when 
the decrepit czarist regime was over- 
thrown, and Austria’s hold over the west- 
ern Ukraine was broken, the Ukrainians 
proclaimed their independence and es- 
tablished the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic. 

This historic event took place on the 
memorable 22d of January 1918—46 
years ago. That day has become a 
landmark in the history of Ukraine, and 
remains the brightest spot in their strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. Un- 
fortunately, the newborn republic was 
suffering under severe handicaps. It was 
surrounded by powerful foes, ready to 
pounce upon it and put an end to its 
existence. And that is what happened 
even before the joy and jubilation had 
ceased. 

Before the Ukrainian people had any 
time to recoup their losses, they were 
attacked by their inveterate foes, Mos- 
cow and its Red army. Early in 1920 
enemy forces entered and occupied the 
eastern part of the country; soon the 
whole country was overrun and all 
Ukrainian opposition was ruthlessly 
crushed. Then in the fall of that year 
Ukraine became a satellite of Soviet Rus- 
sia, and by 1933 it was forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 
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Since those fateful days, for more than 
40 years, Ukraine has been submerged 
in the Soviet Russian Empire, and the 
Ukrainian people have suffered griev- 
ously under Moscow’s totalitarianism. 
For all practical purposes the country is 
sealed off from the free world. Neither 
the people of Ukraine are allowed in 
large numbers to travel abroad, nor are 
the people of the free world, except un- 
der carefully guided Communist super- 
vision, permitted to go to Ukraine. 

Thus, the country has become a large 
prison-house for its people. Their most 
cherished possession is their spirit of 
freedom. Inhuman Kremlin agents 
have resorted to every device to deprive 
the Ukrainian people of this possession, 
but fortunately they have not succeeded 
in their task. Today, even under the 
most relentless of Soviet Russian totali- 
tarian tyrannies, the sturdy and stout- 
hearted Ukrainian clings steadfastly to 
his national ideals and still preserves his 
fervent love for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

The Ukrainian people, in and out of 
their homeland, have been a boon to the 
communities in which they lived. In 
this country they have been noted for 
their industry, ingenuity, and tenacity 
for hard work in whatever vocation. 
They have never shunned heavy labor in 
preference to something less arduous. 
In this respect their tough and resilient 
physique, and their tenacious nature 
have served them well. 

Hundreds of thousands of loyal, patri- 
otic, and hardworking Americans of 
Ukrainian origin have always given ex- 
cellent account of themselves in this 
country. I can say this because I have 
known many of them in my congres- 
sional district, and have seen them at 
work. These people of stolid character 
have contributed their full measure to 
the free and democratic way of life in 
this great Republic. They have been a 
positive force in the building of our 
democratic institutions, and they have 
always been ready to fight and die for 
the preservation of these institutions. 

Today on this solemn occasion, I am 
happy to join them in the celebration 
of the 46th anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to make the following material as part of 
my remarks today: 

[From the Washington Report, Jan. 6, 1964] 
TRE Next Move 

(Eprtor's Note.—Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky is 
@ professor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He is the author of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution (Public Law 86-90) 
which was passed by Congress in 1959. This 
resolution provides that the third week of 
July be set aside each year to remind the 
world of the nations held in bondage by 
Russian imperialism. Dr. Dobriansky is also 
a member of the American Security Council's 
strategy staff.) 

What's next in the name of peaceful co- 
existence? Khrushchev now desperately 
wants our politico-moral acquiescence to his 
empire of captive nations, and he seeks to 
obtain it through a Soviet-styled nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

At the very moment of signing the test 
ban treaty—significantly the Treaty of Mos- 
cow—the Russian leader was in many ways 
making two points perfectly clear: (1) the 
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cold war is a permanent enterprise and (2) 
a nonaggression pact is a high priority Rus- 
sian objective. At that time, his U.N. spokes- 
man, Fedorenko, was attacking Portuguese 
colonial policies and equating these policies 
with United States and Western 

policies in an attempt to influence Africa 
against NATO. As to the second, shortly 
thereafter, at the Inter-Parliamentary Meet- 
ing in Belgrade, Khrushehev's representa- 
tives hammered away at the need for a non- 
aggression pact between the Warsaw Pack 
Nations and NATO if international tensions 
are to be relaxed. These are just two of 
many examples of the Soviet Russian pat- 
tern 3 


In the meantime, reacting as usual to Mos- 
cow’s maneuvers, we have been contenting 
ourselves with the mirage of progressive steps 
toward a genuine peace. In government and 
elsewhere many believe that the next step 
should be a confidence-bullding nonaggres- 
sion pact with the world's foremost 
sor. This brand of naive thinking is a nat- 
ural offshoot of our self-defeating policy of 
containment and all its accouterments of 
accommodation, coexistence with totalitar- 
lan puppet and satellite regimes, and the un- 
realistic hope for a structural fragmentation 
of Moscow's colonial empire. 

Khrushchev has his troubles, of course. 
Contributing to his present troubles was a 
whole decade of unrest and uprisings among 
his captive nations, viz, to mention a few, 
Ukraine in 1950-51, Slovakia 1952, East Ger- 
many 1953, Turkistan 1954, Georgia, Poland, 
and Hungary 1956. (Many people do not 
realize that nationalistic, anti-Soviet upris- 
ings have occurred within the Soviet borders 
as well as within the East European satel- 
lites.) Back in 1955 the power center of the 
world Communist conspiracy recognized that 
it couldn’t afford such perpetual opposition 
if its global cold war ambitions were to be 
satisfied. Moscow launched its massive cam- 
paign for “peaceful coexistence” and, profit- 
ing from the fear induced by its military 
and space technology from 1957 on, it has 
succeeded in preventing most Western gov- 
ernments from concentrating on the core of 
the world’s primary problem, Soviet Russian 
imperiocolonialism. 

Historically, the Russians have always been 
masters in capitalizing on their troubles as 
well as their strength. Most Americans 
would be horrified to learn how, both offici- 
ally and materially, we have aided the Rus- 
sian imperiocolonialists in recreating and 
expanding their empire from 1918 to the 
present, particularly in periods of “Russian 
troubles.” Whereas these periods, including 
the present one, should have been seized as 
our opportunities for the advancement of 
world freedom and thus genuine peace, they 
invariably have turned into phases of Rus- 
sian power consolidation. 

We are going through such a phase now, 
abetting it, as before, with our wishful hope 
for fragmentation of Moscow's empire, an 
erosion of its totalitarian power, and the 
weaning of its supposedly nationalist pup- 
pet regimes. The continued absence of an 
affirmative cold war strategy and the succes- 
sion of compromises are now being elo- 
quently rationalized as conscientious en- 
deavors for peace, to be balanced against the 
horrendous prospect of thermonuclear code- 
struction. The irony of it all is that this 
course paves the way for the outcome we 
all seek to avoid. A politicomoral acquies- 
cence to the Soviet Russian Empire will take 
us a long way on this disastrous course. 

Aside from the sticky problem of allied 
NATO consent, the chances for such acqui- 
escence via a nonaggression pact depend on 
two contrary forces in the United States. 
One is the accommodationist spirit which is 
growing because of the above-mentioned 
poorly founded hope and illusions. This 
spirit is based on a persistent inability to 
profit from the lessons of history. Even on 
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the highest levels of our Government it is 
marked by a serious lack of understanding 
in regard to the empire-state nature of the 
Soviet Union, the long tradition of Soviet 
cold war policy and techniques, and the 
means for defeating the Soviets in the cold 
war without precipitating a hot one. Com- 
mon expressions of this force are “don’t ir- 
ritate the bear,” “the less said about the cap- 
tive nations the better,” “we must relax 
tensions.” 

If the spirit of accommodation is spread 
by further euphoria or plain fear, it will vir- 
tually guarantee the pact and our politico- 
moral acquiescence to Moscow's farflung 
empire. Countering this force is a second 
one based on the moral objective liberating 
the captive nations and clear understand- 
ing of the strategic importance of these na- 
tions in the cold war. 

Aiding the totalitarian overlords of these 
nations on the basis of a “weaning” theory 
fortifies the unwanted regimes, not the peo- 
ple in their struggle for freedom. Indeed, 
it undermines the struggle which in essence 
is a cold war between the people and their 
Communist governments. The net result is 
a weakening of our own posture in the cold 
war. A nonaggression pact would be a 
crushing blow to that struggle. 


THE LESSONS OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


On these major points, the lessons of Cap- 
tive Nations Week in this country are both 
revealing and instructive. Millions of 
Americans know them; others have yet to 
grasp them, Many misconceptions of both 
the Captive Nations Week resolution and 
the week itself still circulate, but once 
they're dissolved the reasons why Khru- 
shchev wants acquiescence to his empire be- 
come crystal clear. Also, it is an open se- 
cret that accommodationists seeking a pact 
with the constant aggressor would have the 
observance eliminated. 

Khrushchev and his satraps have never op- 
posed anything any more vehemently and for 
so long as the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion (Public Law 86-90) which Congress 
passed in July 1959. His unprecedented ex- 
plosion at that time is a matter of historical 
record. Here scores of officials were bewil- 
dered by the reaction. As he testifies in his 
book “Six Crises,” former Vice President 
Nixon, who was then in the U.S.S.R., found 
the resolution to be “the major Soviet irri- 
tant throughout my tour.” 

Why this unusual Russian opposition to 
the resolution, then and since? Before 1959 
our leaders had often spoken in behalf of 
some captive nations. Actually, there are 
several answers to the question. First, it was 
the first time that our Government recog- 
nized the numerous captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. itself, such as Georgia, 
Armenia, Ukraine, and others. Khrushchev 
instinctively understood the meaning of this 
for the false image of the U.S.S.R. in the 
world at large. Second, being self-renew- 
ing annually, the resolution could always be 
implemented to combat Moscow's cold war 
operations. That this will in time be done 
is a source of apprehension for the Russian 
cold war instigators. And third, as perpetual 
reminders of the slave half of the world, 
both the resolution and the week (third week 
in July) are stumbling blocks to Moscow’s 
deceptive campaigns for peaceful coexistence 
and a nonaggression pact. 

Just review these few highlights of Mos- 
cow’s sensitivity to the law and week. Still 
in 1959, Khrushchev scorned the law in 
his Foreign Affairs article “On Peaceful Co- 
existence”; in October, before the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow, the Russian leader again 
denounced the law. In 1960, similar de- 
nunciations flowed during the week's ob- 
servance and new tactics were employed by 
Moscow to deflect world attention from the 
captive status of nations both within and 
outside the U.S.S.R., viz, the sudden Moscow- 
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sponsored publication in London of pam- 
phlets titled “The 15 Soviet Republics, To- 
day and Tomorrew"—a Potemkin“ version 
of their “independence and prosperous 
growth’—and also Khrushehev's tirade in 
the U.N. against “Western colonialism.” 
The November 20, 1960 issue of the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung gave a vivid report of how 
this maneuver almost backfired when Cana- 
da's John Diefenbaker broached the subject 
of the captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R., even producing a furor there. 

Similar evidence grows for 1961-63. In 
1961, for instance, Khrushchev again vio- 
lently attacked the resolution in the October 
Communist Party Congress, using the age- 
old Russian diplomatic gimmick of “no in- 
terference in internal affairs.” Though 
Western diplomats fall for this gimmick, the 
fact that numerous non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. itself were originally conquered 
by Soviet Russian imperialism reveals the 
myth of this argument. The week’s observ- 
ance in 1962 received similar treatment. 
Then, in 1962, UNESCO aided Moscow's ef- 
forts immensely by publishing the fraudu- 
lent “Equality of Rights Between Races and 
Nationalities in the U.S.S.R.” On January 
23, 1963, Moscow's weekly the New Times 
asked “Is it not high time to discontinue 
the ‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United 
States?” On July 8, Pravda berated the 
President for proclaming the week and 
“losing his sense of reality”; on July 14 
Tavestia painted the week as a propagandis- 
tic trick of the American enemies of the 
freedom and independence of nations.” 
There is lots more. 

The 1963 Captive Nations Week observance 
surpassed all others. The week’s fifth an- 
niversary in 1964 holds high promises for 
both public nonacquiescence to a Russian- 
styled nonaggression pact, and for a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Or, as other peoples have found to their 
tragic regret, would you prefer to follow 
Pavlovian Dr. Khrushchev's advise: relax, be 
less tense about basic truths, agree with our 
truth, and you'll have peace? 

Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Editor, 


NATIONAL Captive NATIONS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
Now 30 SENATORS, 146 CONGRESSMEN MEMBERS 

o NCNC—DoNaLD L. MILLER APPOINTED 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National Captive 
Nations Committee announced today, on the 
7th anniversary of the smothering of the 
Hungarian Revolution, that 30 U.S. Senators 
and 156 Congressmen now comprise its 
honorary committee membership, 15 Sena- 
tors and 105 Congressmen having joined dur- 
ing the past few weeks. The committee is 
headed by former President Herbert C. 
Hoover. (See enclosed list below.) 

The NCNC Executive Committee today re- 
elected as chairman Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. In commenting to the committee 
on today’s anniversary, Dr. Dobriansky 
stated: “On this day we mournfully recall 
the brutal Russian crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolution 7 years ago. The National 
Captive Nations Committee's significant 
growth is our answer to the cynicism in- 
volved in the present U.S. corn deals with 
Moscow's puppet Kadar regime in Hungary.“ 

Elected today also were: Donald L. Miller, 
of Alexandria, Va., vice chairman and execu- 
tive director; and Mrs. Colby Bowden of 
Washington, D.C., vice chairman-treasurer. 

Mr. Miller, who is president of Associated 
Public Relations Counselors, is a former 
naval intelligence officer and editor of three 
widely distributed analyses of Russian Com- 
munist affairs. He is a 1940 graduate of 
Kenyon College (Ohio) and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. For the past 4 years he has 
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been chairman of the Washington (D.C.) 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Mrs. Bowden, who operates Colby Associ- 
ates, a research and business services or- 
ganization, is a former executive director of 
the Early American Research Foundation 
and associate editor of World Press. She is 
a- graduate of Mt. St. Joseph College and at- 
tended the University of Cincinnati Graduate 
School. 

The National Captive Nations Committee 
is a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization en- 
gaged in research and dissemination of edu- 
cational information on the captive nations, 
and sponsors Captive Nations Week. Plans 
are now under way for the fifth anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week, scheduled for July 
12-18, 1964. The committee's membership 
consists of 435 national leaders in labor; edu- 
cation; church, veteran, ethnic, civic, and 
women’s groups; and public service. 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE, 
HONORARY COMMITTEE ` 


Honorary chairman: Herbert C. Hoover. 
U.S. SENATORS 


GORDON ALLoTT, Republican, of Colorado. 

Bircn Baym, Democrat, of Indiana. 

J. CALEB Boces, Republican, of Delaware. 

Dante, B. Brewster, Democrat, of Mary- 
land. 

Cart T. Curris, Republican, of Nebraska. 

EVxRETT M. Dirxsen, Republican, of Ul- 
nois. 

Tuomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

PETER H. Dominick, Republican, of Colo- 
rado, 

Paul. H. Doual As, Democrat, of Ilinois. 

James O. EasTLAND, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi. 5 

HmaU L. Fone, Republican, of Hawaii. 

ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska. 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, Republican, of Nebraska. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. 

JacoB K. Javits, Republican, of New York. 

KENNETH B. KeaTING, Republican, of New 
York. 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia. 

FRANK J. Lauscue, Democrat, of Ohio. 

Jack MILLER, Republican, of Iowa. 

THRUSTON B. Morton, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky. 

Prank E. Moss, Democrat, of Utah. 

Winston L. Proury, Republican, of Ver- 
mont. 

WILLIAM Proxmie, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

HucH Scorr, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. wann L. Simpson, Republican, of Wy- 
oming. 

STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri. 

STROM THURMOND, Democrat, of South 
Carolina. 

JOHN G. Tower, Republican, of Texas. 

RALPH W. Yarsoroucn, Democrat, of Texas. 

Mitton R. Youne, Republican, of North 
Dakota. 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 


E. Ross Apam, Republican, 4th District, 
Indiana. 

JoserH P. AppasBo, Democrat, Tth District, 
New York. 

WILLIAM A. Barretr, Democrat, 1st District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rosert R. Barry, Republican, 25th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

WILLIAM H. BATES, Republican, 6th District, 
Massachusetts. 

James F. Barrin, Republican, 2d District, 
Montana, 

FRANK J. Becker, Republican, 5th District, 
New York. 

ALPHONSO BELL, Republican, 28th District, 
California. 

JACKSON E. Betrs, Republican, 8th District, 
Ohio. 

Epwarp P. BoLanp, Democrat, 2d District, 
Massachusetts. 
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Frans T. Bow, Republican, 16th District, 
Ohio. 

JoHN BrRapveMas, Democrat, 3d District, 
Indiana. 

WILLLAx G. Bray, Republican, 7th District, 
Indiana. 

Jorn T. Bnor RL, Republican, 10th Dis- 
trict, Virginia. 

Donatp C. Bruce, Republican, 11th Dis- 
trict, Indiana. 

CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, Democrat, 23d Dis- 
trict, New York. 

James A. Byrne, Democrat, 3d District, 
Pennsylvania. 

JoHN W. Byrnes, Republican, 8th District, 
Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM T. Cann, Republican, Ist Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Republican, 3d Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 

Donatp D. CLaxcr, Republican, 2d Dis- 
trict, Ohio. 

DeL CLawson, Republican, 23d District, 
California. 

Jans C. CLEVELAND, Republican, 2d Dis- 
trict, New Hampshire. 

St. vio O. Conte, Republican, Ist District, 
Massachusetts. 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, Republican, 18th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican, 2d Dis- 
trict, Nebraska. 

Wriitarp S. CURTIN, Republican, 8th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

PauL B. Dacvz, Republican, 9th District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dominick V. DANIELS, Democrat, 14th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

Joun H. Dent, Democrat, 21st District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, Republican, 4th Dis- 
trict, Illinois. 

Cartes C. Dices, In., Democrat, 13th Dis- 
trict, Michigan, 

Joun D. DINGELL, Democrat, 15th District, 
Michigan. 

Harotp D. Dononve, Democrat, 4th Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, Democrat, 
3d District, South Carolina. 

THADDEUS J. DULSKI, Democrat, 41st Dis- 
trict, New York. 

FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Republican, 6th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, Republican, 3d Dis- 
trict, Kansas. 

George H. Fatton, Democrat, 4th District, 
Maryland. 

LEONARD FaRBSTEIN, Democrat, 19th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

MICHAEL A. FeigHan, Democrat, 20th Dis- 
trict, Ohio. 

PauL Frvpitzy, Republican, 20th District, 
Illinois. 

PauL A. Fino, Republican, 24th District, 
New York. 

Danret J. Froop, Democrat, 11th District, 
Pennsylvania. 

PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, 5th 
District, New Jersey. 

SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, Democrat, 7th District, 
Maryland, 

James G. FULTON, Republican, 27th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, Democrat, 13th 
District, New Jersey. 

Epwarp A. GarmMatz, Democrat, 3d District, 
Maryland. 

Jacos H. GILBERT, Democrat, 22d District, 
New York. 

Mitton W. GLENN, Republican, 2d District, 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES E. GOODELL, Republican, 38th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

GEORGE A. GoopLING, Republican, 19th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

BERNARD F. Grasowskr, Democrat, at large, 
Connecticut. 

KENNETH J, Gray, Democrat, 25th District, 
Pennsylvania, 
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MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, Democrat, 17th Dis- 
trict, Michigan. 

HaRLAN Hacen, Democrat, 18th District, 
California. 

CHARLES A. HALLECK, Republican, 2d Dis- 
trict, Indiana. 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, Republican, 6th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, Democrat, 3d Dis- 
trict, Washington. 

WILLIAM Henry Harrison, Republican, at 


large, Wyoming. 

James Harvey, Republican, 8th District, 
Michigan. 

Warne L. Hays, Democrat, 18th District, 
Ohio. 


A. S. HERLONG, JR., Democrat, 5th District, 
Florida. 

CHARLES B. Horven, Republican, 6th Dis- 
trict, Iowa. 

CHET Holm, Democrat, 19th District, 
California. 

ELMER J. HOLLAND, Demoorat, 20th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Frank J. Horton, Republican, 36th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Orato Hosmer, Republican, 32d District, 
California. 

Avucust E. JOHANSEN, Republican, 3d Dis- 
trict, Michigan. 

HaroLD T. Jounson, Democrat, 2d District, 
California. 

CHARLES Raper Jonas, Republican, 8th Dis- 
trict, North Carolina. 

Hastincs KerrH, Republican, 12th District, 
Massachusetts. 

Epona F. KELLY, Democrat, 12th District, 
New York. 

EUGENE J. Keocu, Democrat, 11th District, 
New York. 

CARLETON J. RING, Republican, 30th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Joun C. Kiuczynsx1, Democrat, 5th Dis- 
trict, Illinois. 

RICHARD E. LANKFORD, Democrat, 5th Dis- 
trict, Maryland. 

Jon Lesinski, Democrat, 16th District, 
Michigan. 

JoHN V. LINDSAY, 
trict, New York. 

GLENARD P. Lipscoms, Republican, 24th Dis- 
trict, California. 

Rosert McCCLORY, Republican, 12th District, 
Illinois. 

JoseP M. McDape, Republican, 10th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Hargis B. McDowELL, JR, Democrat, at 
large, Delaware. 

CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, Republican, 2d Dis- 
trict, Maine. 

Rosert T. MeLosxxr, Republican, 19th 
District, Illinois. 

Torsert H. Macponatp, Democrat, 7th Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts. 

CLARK MACGREGOR, Republican, 3d District, 
Minnesota. 


Republican, 17th Dis- 


Democrat, ist District, 


WILLIAM S. Marmurarp, Republican, 6th Dis- 
trict, California. 

JOHN O. Marss, JR., Democrat, 7th District 
Virginia. 

Dave MARTIN, 
Nebraska, 

Josy W. MARTIN, JR., Republican, 10th 
District, Massachusetts. 

GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, 8th District, 
California. 

WILLIAM E. MLLxn, Republican, 40th Dis- 
trict, New York, 

F. Braprorp Morse, Republican, 5th Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts. 

JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, 3d District, Call- 
fornia. 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Democrat, 13th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

JoHN M. MurPHY, Democrat, 16th District, 
New York. 

WILIAN T. Murray, Democrat, 3d District, 
Illinois. 


Republican, 3d District, 
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ANCHER NELSEN, Republican, 2d District, 
Minnesota. 
Rosert N. C. NM, Democrat, 2d District, 


Pennsylvania. 

Leo W. O’Brien, Democrat, 29th District, 
New York. 

Barratt O'Hara, Democrat, 2d District, 
Illinois. 


THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR., Democrat, 8th Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts. 

FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., Republican, 9th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

HaroLD C. OsTERTAG, Republican, 34th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Epwarp J, Patrren, Democrat, 15th District, 
New Jersey. 

Tuomas M. PELLY, Republican, Ist District, 
Washington. 

PRI J. PasiN, Democrat, 3rd District, 
Massachusetts. 

Orrs G. Pr, Democrat, ist District, New 
York. 

JohN R. PLION, Republican, 39th District, 
New York. 

ALEXANDER PRNIE, Republican, 32d Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Apam C. Powe, Democrat, 18th District, 
New York. 

Metvin Price, Democrat, 24th District, 
Illinois. 

Roman Pucrinsk1, Democrat, 11th District, 
Illinois. 

ALBERT H. Quire, Republican 1st District, 
Minnesota, 

Wum J. RANDALL, Democrat, 4th Dis- 
trict, Missouri, 

GOR M. Robs, Democrat, 6th District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joun J. RHopes, Republican, ist District, 


R. Warren Rresiman, Republican, 34th 
District, New York. 

Howard W. Rosison, Republican, 33d Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Perer W. Ropino, JE., Democrat, 10th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

FreD B. Rooney, Democrat, 15th District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joun J. Rooney, Democrat, 14th District, 
New York. 

BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, 8th 
District, New York. 

Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, Democrat, 8th Dis- 
trict, Illinois. 

J. Epwarp Rouss, Democrat, 5th District, 
Indiana. 

Epwagp R. RoYBAL, Democrat, 30th District, 
California. 

KATHARINE St. GEORGE, Republican, 27th 
District, New York. 

FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, Democrat, Ist 
District, Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM L. St. ONGe, Democrat, 2d Dis- 
trict, Connecticut. 

JoHN P. SayLor, Republican, 22d District, 
Pennsylvania. 

HENRY C. ScHapeEBERG, Republican, 1st Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin, 

HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, Republican, 17th 
District, Pennsylvania. 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Republican, 13th 
District, Pennsylvania. 

Jonn F. SmeLLeEY, Democrat, 5th District, 
California. i 

Don L. SHort, Republican at large, 2d Dis- 
trict, North Dakota. 

GARNER E. SHRIVER, Republican, 4th Dis- 
trict, Kansas. 

ABNER W. SaL, Republican, 4th District, 
Connecticut. 

CarLTON R. Sickies, Democrat at large, 
Maryland. 

B. F. Sisk, Democrat, 16th District, Cali- 
fornia. 

BILL STINSON, 
Washington, 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Democrat, 35th Dis- 
trict, New York. 

Rosert Tarr, JR., Republican at large, 
Ohio. 


Republican 7th District, 
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Herman TOLL, 
Pennsylvania. 

Tuor C. TOLLEFSON, Republican, 6th Dis- 
trict, Washington. 

LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, Democrat, 37th Dis- 
trict, California. 

CHARLES A. Vank, Democrat, 21st District, 
Ohio. 

Grorce M. WALLHAUSER, Republican 12th 
District, New Jersey. 

James D. Weaver, Republican, 24th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Jack WESTLAND, Republican, 2d District, 
Washington. 

J. Irvine WHALLEY, Republican, 12th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Wru1aM B. WDNALL, Republican, 7th Dis- 
trict, New Jersey. 

Joun W. WrpLER, Republican, 4th District, 
New York. 

CLEMENT J. Zastocx1, Democrat, 4th Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, who, year after year, has 
joined me in this effort. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I congratulate the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who has keen knowledge 
and insight into this extremely impor- 
tant and critical problem. Again I ex- 
press appreciation not only for all of 
those of Ukrainian extraction but also 
for all freedom-loving people through- 
out the world, for the magnificent job 
the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOp] has per- 
formed. 

Mr. Speaker, on this 46th anniversary 
of the national independence of Ukraine, 
it is natural that our thoughts turn to 
the present plight of that ancient nation. 
As is well known, the era of national in- 
dependence we observe today in Congress 
was snuffed out by imperial Russian com- 
munism before the rebirth of that nation 
could be solidified. 

After several centuries of domination 
and occupation by Russian czardom, the 
Ukrainian people threw off the yoke of 
imperial control and declared their sepa- 
ration forever from Russia. The legiti- 
macy of their return to sovereign nation- 
hood was attested to by the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. That treaty brought to 
an end the war between imperial Russia 
and the German empire. Trotsky was 
signatory to the treaty for the Bolshe- 
viks who then were in control of Petro- 
grad and much of the Russian nation. 
That was the first treaty signed by the 
new ruling class in Russia and it was the 
first treaty broken by the new Russian 
elite class. They have broken practically 
every treaty they entered into since then, 
on their way to establishing the last em- 
pire in the world. Ukraine, along with 
a score of other non-Russian nations, 
is held by force within that Russian pris- 
on house of nations. 

After the U.S.S.R. was created by the 
Russian Bolsheviks their propaganda 
organs claimed that Ukraine, along with 
other captive nations, was free and inde- 
pendent. After Lenin’s death Stalin 
went a step further by claiming a mythi- 
cal national independence for Ukraine. 
That myth was launched in an effort to 
calm the heroic efforts of the Ukrainian 
people—who were determined to throw 
the imperial Russians off their soil. 


Democrat, 4th District, 
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World War II burst that Stalin myth, 
when the ainian people opened war- 
fare on their Russian occupiers when the 
German armies invaded the U.S.S.R. 
While this did not restore their national 
independence, it did put victory within 
the grasp of Germany—an opportunity 
which Germany failed—by virtue of the 
Hitler racist theories. 

With victory for the Western Allies ap- 
proaching, Stalin insisted that Ukraine, 
along with Byelorussia, be given full 
membership in the United Nations. His 
appeal to President Roosevelt and Win- 
ston Churchill at Yalta was that unless 
such separate recognition was given to 
Ukraine, he, Stalin, would not be able to 
hold the U.S.S.R. together. Stalin’s ap- 
peal was heeded and Ukraine was given 
mythical membership in the United Na- 
tions. For the record shows the people 
of Ukraine are not represented in the 
United Nations—while the Russians have 
acquired another vote in the United Na- 
tions councils. 

Khrushchev began his imperial reign 
by emphasizing that Ukraine and the 
other captive non-Russian nations of the 
U.S.S.R. had been given their national 
independence by the Russian Commu- 
nists. He defined that independence as 
national in form but socialist in sub- 
stance. That means, of course, the heart 
and soul of the Ukrainian nation are in 
Russian bondage. 

Only a few years ago, Khrushchev 
paraded about in the captive non-Rus- 
sian nations of the U.S.S.R. telling the 
people how free and independent they 
were. He encouraged them to display 
and enjoy their national cultures, to 
enjoy their freedom and national inde- 
pendence under communism. It now 
appears the captive peoples took him at 
his word because nationalism is rampant 
throughout the U.S.S.R., that is, non- 
Russian nationalism. 

Khrushchev lifted the edge of Pan- 
dora's political box, ever so slightly, and 
what came out has driven him to a new 
tactic through which he will try to estab- 
lish what he calls a Communist unitary 
state. By this he means elimination of 
the distinctive national character of these 
non-Russian nations, and another inten- 
sive program by Moscow of Russifica- 
tion,” in a last ditch effort to remake all 
the peoples in those captive non-Russian 
nations into conformist, contented, obe- 
dient, but exploited little Russians. 
That imperial objective possessed a long 
line of despotic Russian tzars from Peter 
I to Nicholas II. None of them was suc- 
cessful, and worse, they were the source 
of European and Asian wars over the 
centuries. Total collapse of the Russian 
empire in 1917-18 brought only tempo- 
rary relief from this scourge upon all 
civilizations. The cold record of history 
over the past 45 years reveals that the 
Russian commissars took the torch of 
imperial tyranny from the hands of the 
fallen tzars and have raised it up in our 
times to threaten the unstable peace of a 
cruelly divided world. 

These facts of contemporary life should 
govern our thinking on this commemora- 
tion of the 46th anniversary of the na- 
tional independence of Ukraine. For 
these facts are the keys to universal peace 
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for all nations and all peoples. They are 
the truisms which explain the ages-long 
struggle of the Ukrainian people to as- 
sume a separate but equal station among 
the nations of the world. 

Our distinguished colleague, “Dan” 
FLoop, is a proven champion of the cause 
of justice among nations as well as 
among men. The service he has ren- ` 
dered our Nation as a dauntless advocate 
of the captive nations’ cause has marked 

as an uncommon man in an age 
when conformity and false fears bind 
the tongues of the less courageous. Week 
after week and year after year he has 
stood in the well of the House reminding 
all who will listen that universal and 
lasting peace can not be won so long 
as entire nations are held in a state of 
human bondage. He has held high the 
torch of truth so that the pathway to 
peace with freedom and justice could be 
lighted for all to follow. 

I commend our colleague for the great 
work he has done and will continue to do. 
All of us appreciate and admire his de- 
termination and we are inspired by his 
dedication to a cause whose certain vic- 
tory will be a lasting tribute to his 
labors. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is very 
kind, but he knows full well that if it 
had not been for the help I have had 
through the years from the gentleman 
from Ohio and from many Members on 
both sides of the aisle this extremely im- 
portant subject would not be as para- 
mount as it is. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in the com- 
memoration of the 46th anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 

It was a pleasure to see my longtime 
personal friend, Bishop Gabro, here to- 
day, because he was the pastor of our 
Ukrainian church for many years. 

It may interest the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Foop! to know that 
in my town the Ukrainian people bought 
more U.S. bonds during World War II 
than any other group; and that is the 
church itself. The amount was more 
than $1,250,000. Those of us who served 
in the bond drive deeply appreciated it. 

After years of struggle by the Ukrain- 
ian people against Russian autocracy, 
the Ukrainian National Council met on 
January 22, 1918, and proclaimed inde- 
pendence. 

Tragically, the freedom and happiness 
of the Ukrainian people lasted only 2 
years before another form of Russian 
despotism—communism—crushed their 
independence with brutal military power. 

Since then, over 40 million Ukrainian 
patriots have dreamed of the day when 
their independence will be restored in 
the land they love and once again live 
and work in-freedom. 

The United Nations has recognized the 
Ukraine as a separate nation, but it re- 
mains a Russian satellite, dominated by 
the evil force of communism. Despite 
this tyranny, I know that some day—: 
soon, we hope—the Ukraine’s cherished. 
8 of real independence, will come 

rue. 
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On this anniversary, which is observed 
in the United States and in other free 
nations, let us not only honor the great 
heritage of the Ukrainian people and 
Americans of Ukrainian descent—their 
indomitable courage, their fine charac- 
ter and their valuable contributions to 
our community and national progress— 
but let us also reaffirm to the Soviet 
Union and the world that the United 
States has not abandoned hope for the 
freedom of the Ukraine and the rest of 
the captive nations, and that America 
will continue to work and fight for their 
independence until victory is inevitably 
achieved. 

The flame of freedom can never be 
extinguished by any man or nation, for 
it is a divine gift, bestowed by the Cre- 
ator, whose will can be violated, but 
never destroyed. 

The Ukraine and other captive nations 
will be free again. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman. 
I am always glad to have such vigor and 
courage in a new Member on this very 
important subject. I commend you to 
the Ukrainians in your district, and I 
hope they return you for many years 
until you are successful in this project. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the dalance 
of my time. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainians have been among the most 
unfortunate peoples in all Europe. Their 
fate seems to have been determined to a 
great extent by the geography of their 
beloved homeland. Placed almost 
squarely between Europe proper and the 
Eurasian continent the country has been 
a sort of gateway to Europe for invaders 
from the East. In this continental 
struggle between East and West the fate 
of unhappy Ukrainians has been condi- 
tioned by forces and factors over which 
they have no control. For centuries the 
country was overrun by conquering 
armies, and remained divided under alien 
rulers until the end of the First World 
War. Then, as the forces oppressing 
the Ukrainians were overthrown, the 
Ukrainians seized the opportunity thus 
offered to them and proclaimed their 
political independence on January 22, 
1918. 

The weak Ukrainian National Republic 
thus born was a helpless being; it was 
surrounded by powerful forces of de- 
struction, and marked by its foes, espe- 
cially by the Russian Communist regime, 
as a ready prey. That is what happened 
in 1920. After struggling for its very 
existence, the independent state was 
overrun by the Red army and all Ukrain- 
ian opposition in the country was ruth- 
lessly subdued. That was the end of the 
short-lived but gallant Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

Since then, for almost 44 years, the 
Ukraine has been part of the Soviet 
Union. There the Ukrainians toil, often 
under the most wretched and discourag- 
ing conditions, mostly for the benefit of 
Soviet Russia. 

Under the circumstances,, Ukrainians 
cannot hope to celebrate their national 
independence day in their own country, 
but they all cherish the idea and nurse 
the spirit of freedom and independence 
in their hearts and souls. On the 46th 
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anniversary of their independence day 
we all ardently hope and pray that they 
will regain their freedom, and enjoy it 
in the years to come. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
46th anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence, 

There is a strange irony in that state- 
ment. Although the Ukrainians declared 
their independence in 1918, they were 
one of the first victims of Soviet impe- 
rialism. They remain today one of the 
largest captive nations in Europe, even 
though their Soviet masters maintain 
the sham of calling them independent. 

Some of the story of the Soviet treach- 
ery to the Ukraine is told in my book 
“Russian Frontiers.” That story fol- 
lows: 


The Ukrainians learned to their eternal 
sorrow more than 300 years ago that treaties 
with Russia are used as a vehicle of en- 
slavement. An oral treaty covering mili- 
tary operations with the czar was made at 
Pereyaslav on January 18, 1654. Russia used 
this vague treaty to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Ukraine and caused great difficulty. 
By the treaty of Andrusivo in 1667, the czar 
and the King of Poland divided the Ukraine. 
In order to obtain independence, the Ukrain- 
ians revolted in 1708 and joined the forces 
of King Charles XII of Sweden. Czar Peter 
I took terrible vengeance and tortured 
and massacred all of the citizens of the 
Ukrainian city of Baturyn. When Catherine 
II came to the throne, she took away all 
self-government in the Ukraine, established 
serfdom, changed the name of Ukraine and 
caused it to be called Little Russia or South 
Russia. 

It is of note that, even after about 300 
years of Russian control, Ukrainian national- 
ism asserted itself with great rejoicing at 
its first oppo tunity after the Russian revy- 
olution. On June 23, 1917, the Ukraine 
issued what was, in effect, a declaration of 
independence that was recognized by Lenin, 
when he said: 

“We, the Soviet of People’s Commissars, 
recognize the Ukrainian National Republic 
and its rights to separate from Russia or 
to make an arrangement with the Russian 
Republic for federative or other similar mu- 
tual relations between them. Everything 
that touches national rights and the na- 
tional independence of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, we, the Soviet of People’s Commissars, 
accept clearly without limitations and un- 
reservedly.” 

However, the Soviets immediately started 
trouble. Following the Russian pattern, a 
handful of Russian Bolsheviks established a 
Central Executive Committee of Ukraine and 
a People's Secretariat. On December 25, 1917, 
this group was recognized by Lenin. 

On February 8 and 9, 1918, less than 2 
months after Lenin promised to respect 
Ukrainian national independence “clearly 
without limitations and unreservedly,” the 
Soviets entered Kiev against the heroic but 
futile efforts of the tiny Ukrainian Army. 
The Soviets executed more than 65,000 
Ukrainians in 3 days. They even executed 
Ukrainian Communists caught speaking their 
native language. 

In November 1918, Lenin set up another 
Ukrainian puppet government under Rus- 
sian control and in December stated that 
anyone who obeyed the orders of the legal 
Ukrainian Government would be executed. 
The Germans later forced the Russians out 
of the Ukraine and the Ukrainian National 
Republic was proclaimed on January 22, 
1919. 

The duplicity of the Soviets is well docu- 
mented in instructions given by Trotsky in 
1919 to a group of women agitators who 
were sent to the Ukraine to get Ukrainian 
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confidence which would later be used in 
destroying the independence of the Ukraine. 
Extracts from his speech follow: 

“Comrades, the arguments discussed here 
in Russia with complete frankness, can be 
spoken of only in a whisper in the Ukraine, 
but better still, should not be mentioned 
at all. The art of silence is one of the forms 
of eloquence. You, comrades, are going now 
to the Ukraine. 

“Do not force communism on the Ukrain- 
ian peasants until our power is stabilized 
there. 

“Try to convince the people that there is 
no communism in Russia. 

“As a counter to the independence pro- 
claimed by Petloura [Ukrainian leader] and 
others, one should affirm that Russia also 
recognizes the independence of the Ukraine, 
but on condition that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is established there, while Petloura 
in reality would sell the Ukraine to the bour- 
geois states.” 

Russian armed might finally overcame 
Ukrainian freedom in November 1920. Vo- 
lodymyr Vynnychenko, a famous writer and 
member of the Directory of the Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic, who had returned 
from exile and was appointed Vice Premier 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Government in the 
1920's, stayed a half year in the country and 
left the Soviet Union. Speaking for all non- 
Russian nations, he published a public pro- 
test on October 23, 1923, in the Socialist 
Journal Nova Doba stating: 

“The policy of Russia toward the non- 
Russian nations of the former tsarist Em- 
pire, especially in regard to Ukraine, is the 
policy of the old one and indivisible Rus- 
sia. Never has a government in a more 
cynical manner fooled public opinion by lies 
than the government of Soviet Russia, * * * 
There is a deep traditional goal of that pol- 
icy, apparently inherited by the Russian 
Communist party from the political history 
of Muscovy and Russian history, a history 
bespattered with blood and filth. That is 
the traditional policy for the preservation by 
the Russians of the one and indivisible Rus- 
sia at any price.” 

Later, to crush the spirit of the Ukrain- 
ians and force them to give up their land 
and accept communism, Stalin decided to 
cause starvation in the Ukrainian villages. 
In the period of 1922-1933, between five and 
eight million Ukrainians died. Ukrainian 
culture was destroyed. Of the 240 authors 
living in the Ukraine, all but 40 were li- 
quidated. Thousands of Russian families 
were moved into this area for settlement on 
Ukrainian farms. i 

Another general purge of the Ukrainians 
took place in 1937-1938 under the leadership 
of Khrushchev, More than 400,000 were 
destroyed. More than 800,000 young Ukrain- 
ians were moved to cultivate new lands in 
Siberia and Kazakhstan. 

In 1954 Russia celebrated the 300th an- 
niversary of the Treaty of Pereyaslav which 
brought the Ukraine into Russia. However, 
there is still a burning desire for freedom in 
the hearts of the Ukrainians. During World 
War II they welcomed the invading German 
army as liberators but were repulsed with 
inconsideration and cruelty. The Ukraine 
revolt toward freedom got nowhere. Khru- 
shchev returned to the Ukraine in 1943 to 
lead another ruthless purge of the Ukrain- 
ians, Since World War II the Ukrainians 
have again unsuccessfully attempted to re- 
gain their freedom through appeal to the 
United Nations. 

The aspiration for freedom is a weapon 
that can destroy Communist tyranny and 
bring freedom to the captive peoples of the 
world. Instead of encouraging this aspira- 
tion for freedom, all too many of our Ameri- 
can leaders have attempted to downgrade 
this aspiration for freedom. 
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For all too long we have allowed the So- 
viets to take the initiative, to keep on the 
offensive. For all too long we have tried 
merely to answer their false charges, to re- 
pair the damage made by the blasts that the 
Soviets have made against the dikes of free- 
dom. 

We have a weapon that will throw the So- 
viets on the defensive if we have the cour- 
age, vigor and tenacity to use that weapon to 
its fullest. That weapon is the demand 
that Russia give to her satellite countries 
freedom of choice—to allow these peoples to 
vote for the kind of government they want 
and to elect the officials they want. 

This demand should not be repeated just 
once; it must be repeated a million times— 
in the legislative forums of the free world, 
from the rostrum of the United Nations, by 
press, radio, and television throughout the 
world. It should be beamed hourly to these 
captive nations. If we will publicize the 
truth with the same vigor as Russia publi- 
cizes her lies, truth will win. 

This demand for freedom should not be 
an attack on the Russian people. We should 
point out that the only reason for the exist- 
ence of such an empire as Russia’s is for the 
glory of its leaders; that if such an empire 
ever was of value to the people that value 
has long ceased to exist. We only want for 
other people the freedom and dignity en- 
joyed by our own people. 

The demand for free elections is one that 
Russia cannot openly refuse and yet one 
which she knows she can never accept and 
keep the people under her dictatorship. This 
demand on our part will put Russia on the 
defensive as nothing else will. The right of 
the free ballot box is inherent in the At- 
lantic Charter and in the Yalta declara- 
tions, which Russia accepted and cannot 
repudiate. 

Let us lead from our strength to Russia's 
weakness. Our greatest strength, the 
strength that has made America what it is 
today, is the recognition of the freedom 
and dignity of man, It is the recognition of 
freedom and human dignity that has made 
America so strong economically that our 
problems are those of surplus while the Com- 
munist problem is that of a continuing 
scarcity. 

The denial of the freedom and dignity of 
man is Russia’s greatest weakness. As those 
behind the Iron Curtain become more aware 
of the advantages of freedom that have been 
denied them by Russian autocracy, that 
weakness will become catastrophic. 

Our constant demands that Russia grant 
her satellite peoples the right of a secret 
ballot to allow them to chart their own lives 
will not be granted, of course, for a long 
time and only after great turmoil and reper- 
cussions in Russia. However, our demands 
that Russia grant her people the freedom 
enjoyed in other nations will focus world at- 
tention, the attention of the satellite peo- 
ples, and the attention of the Russian people 
themselves on Russia’s great weakness. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today is 
an important occasion—a landmark in 
the struggle between the forces of free- 
dom and slavery. January 22 is impor- 
tant to every freedom-loving American 
for it marks the 46th anniversary of the 
aaa of the Ukrainian Repub- 


The independence of the Ukraine was 
tragically short lived, for since 1920 its 
people have been living in involuntary 
servitude, the unwilling subjects of So- 
viet tyranny. The Ukraine is a captive 
nation. The Ukrainians are a people 
shackled and persecuted. Mr. Speaker, 
their plight is our plight. For as long as 
an atheistic and despotic political system 
can effectively withhold individual liber- 
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ties and collective determination from 
millions of people, those of us who live 
under those qualities now denied the peo- 
ples of the Ukraine and other captive 
nations are threatened. 

I wish with all my heart that we could 
send a message to the Ukrainian people 
today which would convince them of our 
intention to meet and beat the challenge 
of international communism. Yet, I am 
sure the enslaved millions of the Com- 
munist world find little to cheer in the 
recent actions of the United States ap- 
proving the sale—even granting credit 
for these transactions—of wheat, corn, 
and other agricultural commodities to 
their captors. 

Too long, our national attitude toward 
the captive nations has been blurred and 
weak. For that reason, one of my first 
actions after being sworn in as a Member 
of the 88th Congress was to introduce 
House Resolution 175 providing for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. This committee 
would be charged with conducting a 
study of the captive nations with partic- 
ular reference to the morality and legal- 
ity of their Russian domination. The 
committee also would be responsible for 
recommendations on how the United 
States could assist the captive peoples 
in their aspiration to regain their na- 
tional and individual freedoms. 

I submit that no matter of foreign 
policy should have higher priority than 
the desire of this Nation to once and for 
all secure the freedom from Communist 
bondage of those in the Ukraine as well 
as all others who live under the Commu- 
nist cloak. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we are commemorating the 46th an- 
niversary of Ukrainian independence. 
That country’s freedom was attained 
early in 1918 upon the overthrow of the 
czarist regime in Russia. It was the cul- 
mination of a long struggle which had its 
beginnings in the 17th century. The 
independence of the Ukraine was the 
happiest climax in the modern history of 
its people. 

It was tragic, Mr. Speaker, how soon 
the freedom and independence of the 
Ukraine was destroyed. In 2 short years 
the Russian armies invaded the young 
republic and trampled on the liberty of 
its people. The country was put under 
the yoke of the Soviet Union where it 
remains to this day. The Ukraine be- 
came one of the very first of the captive 
nations under the tyranny of Commu- 
nist rule. 

For 44 years the Ukrainian people have 
suffered under Communist totalitarian- 
ism. They have courageously carried on 
a silent struggle against their oppressors. 
The spirit of the Ukrainian people will 
not be subdued and they will continue 
the struggle for liberty until it is won. 
Together with the 2% million Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry, I look to the day 
when the Ukraine will once again be a 
truly free nation. 

Today is the time for free peoples to 
loudly proclaim their support of the 
Ukrainian peoples’ struggle. The brave 
men and women in that captive nation 
cannot be expected to carry on the strug- 
gle alone. They need our encourage- 
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ment and that is the least we can give 
them in their time of trouble. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 46th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, and I am 
pleased to join my colleagues this after- 
noon in commemorating this occasion. 

The hard-fought freedom which was 
won by the people of the Ukraine on 
January 22, 1918, was short lived. Soon 
afterward, the Communists took control 
of these brave people, but the light of 
freedom that burns in the heart of every 
Ukrainian can never be extinguished. 

The spirit of nationalism beats 
strongly in the hearts of these people. 
This spirit is pro-Western and anti-Com- 
munist in its history, philosophy, and 
tradition. The people are deprived of 
political and economic advances, and 
they continue to look to us—the leaders 
of the free world—for help in the ulti- 
mate restoration of a government of 
their own choice. 

One way in which we can help bring 
about freedom not only for the Ukrain- 
ian people but also for all the enslaved 
peoples of communism, is by obtaining 
favorable consideration by the Rules 
Committee of House Resolution 14, to 
establish a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, introduced by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dan FLOOD. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle, including 
myself, have introduced similar reso- 
lutions, and it is our earnest hope that 
during this session of Congress we will 
be able to obtain favorable consideration 
by the Rules Committee, so that the 
House can work its will and, I am con- 
fident, approve the establishment of a 
Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. J 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
22d day of January 1964, marks the cele- 
bration of the 46th anniversary of 
Ukraine's national independence. In sad 
mediation on this day reviewing the hor- 
rors through the years suffered by the 
Ukrainian people held in captivity, marks 
this day one of lamentation and mourn- 
ing. The Ukrainian people were the first 
victims of Communist aggression. 

Ukraine is the largest captive non-Rus- 
sian nation, both in eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. The Ukrainians are 
powerfully active in asserting their pa- 
triotic support of national independence. 
Its terrific fight for national independ- 
ence and freedom forced the Soviets to 
act even though falsely propagandizing 
that Ukraine was a free and independent 
nation within the “Federal” framework 
of the U.S.S.R. So that we as a nation 
must encourage this spirit of nationalism 
especially at this time when Moscow is 
experiencing critical “times of trouble” 
within Russia itself. 

I join with my friends of Ukrainian 
descent, in prayer, that we persevere to 
support and aid the realization of the 
desire of the Ukrainian people to regain 
their freedom. 

In America, where we enjoy all of the 
God-given freedoms, it is important that 
we keep alive, by open discussion, the 
cause of Ukrainian independence. We 
are their only hope—and we must be ever 
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active to keep alive their fires of freedom. 
In strengthening our potential military 
power, we are able to give realistic im- 
petus to their belief that, some day, these 
45 million people will return to enjoy 
the democratic fundamental principles 
of liberty, asa nation. The flag of aqua 
blue and yellow gold is unfurled all over 
our land for those pioneers of Ukrainian 
ancestry who contributed so much to the 
economy and culture of our Nation. It 
is a reminder of the continuing protest 
of the American people against the en- 
slavement of the Ukrainian people. We 
cannot accept the servitude of the people 
of the Ukraine nation without 

that the true purpose of our foreign pol- 
icy is to restore to them their historic 
claim of freedom as an independent na- 
tion in the free world. We have, 
through the courageous and determined 
stand taken by our martyred President, 
John F. Kennedy, in the recent Cuban 
incident, shown these devout Christian 
people, with a long record of opposition 
to Communist domination, that the mil- 
itary power of the United States is to be 
feared and respected. 

The day is not-distant when we will 
refuse to permit our enemies to retreat. 
The 86th Congress of the United States 
was militant in its pointed action to- 
ward this end—the sincerity of its atti- 
tude toward captive nations and their 
leaders was reflected in the passage of 
the Captive Week resolution, Public 
Law 86-749, authorizing a Shevchenko 
Statue and honoring this Europe's Free- 
dom Fighter,” House Document No. 445. 

At the insistence of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative Dan- 
IEL J. FLoop, as in the 87th Congress 
and presently in the 88th Congress, 
House Resolution 14 urges the formation 
of a special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. It is of monumental impor- 
tance for the United States to further 
impress all of the peoples within the im- 
mediate control of the Soviet nation 
that our determined foreign policy be 
accentuated in purpose to strongly sym- 
bolize to the world the determination of 
the American people, reflected by the 
Congress, to work toward the liberation 
of all captive nations in order to secure 
a lasting peace among men and all na- 
tions. 

The United States must destroy the 
false image of the capitalist system and 
its leaders. These are set up by our 
enemies as mental figments of clever 
propaganda—the method used to in- 
fluence the peoples of the captive nations 
to transfer their loyalties and support to 
the Soviet Union. 

We must, in our future actions, not 
only contrive to stop the spread of com- 
munism, but must, by every means, 
counteract false propaganda within the 
Soviet Union itself, and its satellities, 
to thus weaken our enemies from within. 

The victory of this age of the cold war 
will only be ours when the internal con- 
trol of the Soviet States will be weak- 
ened. This can best be accomplished by 
destroying the Russian image of power 
and falsity of purpose. 

The freedom-loving patriots within 
these captive nations, armed with the 
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truth and realistic proof, can cause such 
a measure of unrest and confusion that 
enormous military forces will be needed 
for security surveillance. 

This aroused populace, flexing its mus- 
cles of freedom, will, in itself, weaken 
and destroy the stability of the controls 
at Moscow. It will hasten the end of the 
cold war and result in independence and 
freedom among all nations at the new, 
extended frontier of peace. We must 
persevere to help, not to abandon, our 
allies for freedom. We owe it to the 
Ukrainian people—they must be free. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the opportunity to contribute to the ob- 
servance of the 46th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

Probably no ethnic group within the 
Soviet Union has suffered more, suffered 
longer, and resisted harder than the 
Ukrainians. The wall which today di- 
vides Berlin dramatizes to the world the 
oppressive nature of the Soviet state. A 
fact not nearly as well known is that 40 
million people of the Ukraine have been 
walled in over 40 years. 

In my judgment, it is the duty of 
American Government officials to speak 
soberly and fairly about the realities of 
the world politics. They should not 
raise false hopes in the course of once- 
a-year speeches. Freedom for the 
Ukraine does not appear within reach, 
short of an all-out nuclear war which 
no responsible person advocates. 

Is there any hope, then, or anything 
that can be done? Yes. We live in 
days when enormous social, economic, 
political, and scientific forces are at 
work, shaking our universe to its foun- 
dations. What appears hopeless today, 
may become possible tomorrow. There 
may be light at the end of the long, dark 
tunnel. 

History teaches us that the spirit of 
freedom cannot be starved. The will to 
resist is a stubborn thing. Three cen- 
turies ago the Ukraine was independent 
and comparatively rich. Then, despite 
hundreds of years of domination by the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires, 
the hunger for freedom was maintained, 
Ukrainian culture and language was 
preserved, the nationalist drive re- 
mained alive. In 1918, freedom was 
briefly achieved and independence de- 
clared. But the freedom of a nation, 
when newly achieved, is often as delicate 
as a new-born baby. It needs time to 
strengthen itself against outside dan- 
gers. Precious time was denied to the 
Republic of the Ukraine. Hunger, dis- 
ease, subversion, and war choked this 
young nation and tragedy was the result. 

Our observation of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day is a valuable thing. On 
this day first, we show the people of the 
Ukraine that they are not forgotten; 
second, we keep faith with what is mor- 
ally right; third, we reaffirm the prin- 
ciple of self-determination; and fourth, 
we help remind the newly emerging na- 
tions of Africa and Asia, whose leaders 
are often unfamiliar with all but recent 
history, that the Soviet Union is the last 
big remaining colonial empire on earth. 

In doing these things we serve the 
cause of freedom. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22 we celebrate a grim independ- 
ence day, the independence anniversary 
of a nation which is no longer a sover- 
eign and independent state. Forty-six 
years ago, on January 22, 1918, a band 
of stouthearted and patriotic Ukrainians 
revolted against their Russian oppressors 
and proclaimed the independence of the 
Ukraine. But it was an independence 
which lasted no more than 2 years; the 
new republic did not have time enough 
to gain strength to withstand the post- 
war convulsions in Europe or the on- 
slaught of aggressive neighbors. Even 
before the end of the war Poland at- 
tacked from the north, and by the au- 
tumn of 1920 the Soviet armies had dealt 
the crushing blow of defeat. The inde- 
pendence which the Ukraine had gained 
with such pride in 1918 was brutally 
snatched from her in November 1920. 

The history of the Ukraine is a trag- 
edy, for the very resources which held 
the germ of a great nation—the fertile 
soil, the rich minerals, the intelligence 
and stamina of the people—made the 
Ukraine the target of jealous and un- 
fortunately more powerful neighbors. 
Prior to independence the Ukraine had 
suffered for nearly 300 years under the 
autocratic rule of the Russian czar. 
That rule was broken only when the au- 
tocracy was shattered by revolutionary 
forces. It is not surprising that the 
Ukrainians felt some bitterness when 2 
years later Russia again turned on the 
Ukraine and clamped upon it the yoke 
of Soviet dictatorship. 

What then befell the Ukraine was far 
worse than the czarist autocracy had ever 
dreamed of being. Many thousands of 
Ukrainians were forced to flee from their 
homeland in search of refuge abroad. 
Those who remained were forced to live 
under the Soviet dictatorship which al- 
lows no freedom of expression or associ- 
ation, none of the individual liberties 
which we so cherish. For over four dec- 
ades the Ukrainian people have been op- 
pressed under a system which does not 
allow them to realize their national as- 
pirations. They have not been permitted 
to fulfill their political and spiritual am- 
bitions. As part of the U.SS.R. the 
Ukraine contributes much of itself—its 
wheat, its minerals, its industrial prod- 
ucts, and the labors of its people—and 
receives little but oppression in return. 

It is an indelible tribute to the Ukrain- 
ian people that they have not broken 
under this tyranny. Their desire for 
freedom and independence is as fervent 
asever. Their determination not to yield 
their spirits to the Communist dictator- 
ship grows ever stronger. I join with the 
thousands of Ukrainians who took refuge 
in our own country and today are among 
our loyal, hardworking citizens in ex- 
pressing sympathy to the Ukraine on its 
independence anniversary. I hope that 
the ultimate goal of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple—their freedom—will once again be 
achieved. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today we pay tribute to a nation which is 
living proof that the spirit of independ- 
ence is indomitable. Forty-six years ago 
on January 22, 1918, the independence 
of the Ukraine was recognized. Even 
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today, imperialist Moscow resorts to the 
propaganda show of designating the 
Ukraine as an independent and free na- 
tion within the federal framework of the 
U.S.S.R. 

On January 22, 1918, the Ukraine was 
proclaimed a sovereign and independ- 
ent state, and recognized as such by 
Lenin, Prating of self-determination, 
he prepared to invade the Ukraine on the 
pretext that the Ukraine was acting in 
a bourgeois manner and could not be 
accepted as a representative of the la- 
boring and exploited masses. Thus the 
Bolshevik government of Russia became 
a military aggressor against the young 
republic it had pretended to recognize. 

After 4 years of bloody fighting, Com- 
munist rule, accompanied by deportation, 
genocide, purges, was imposed. The 
Ukraine, the largest of the captive coun- 
tries, was the first to have the Iron Cur- 
tain lowered. Communist Russia turned 
a fair land into a prison. 

The history of the domination of the 
Ukraine by U.S.S.R. was merely a repe- 
tition of the exploitation of the Ukraine 
by the czarist regime. It was one of 
complete economic exploitation of the 
resources, the labor of the Ukraine for 
the benefit of Russia. Economic ex- 
ploitation was followed by a complete 
Russification of the schools. Russian 
industry was financed with Ukrainian 
money, and built by Ukrainian man- 
power. Ukrainians were deported to 
build public works or to cultivate through 
volunteer pioneering efforts more lands 
in Siberia. 

Fortunately, many Ukrainians have 
migrated to the United States. They 
have contributed to our strength, our 
intelligence, our culture. They have 
found the freedom and independence de- 
nied them in their homeland. They give 
the lie to Russian protests of sympathy 
for national independence and hypocriti- 
cal protests against colonialism. 

The Ukraine, the largest non-Russian 
land within the Russian Empire presents 
to the world and before the bar of the 
United Nations an irrefutable demand 
for recognition of its right to independ- 
ence and national sovereignty. We join 
with our American citizens of Ukrainian 
blood and their brothers behind the Iron 
Curtain in a demand for that independ- 
ence and freedom which is their birth- 
right and ours. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 signifies a great landmark in the epic 
struggle of man to attain national in- 
dependence and personal freedom. On 
that date, 46 years ago today, the 
Ukrainian people proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Ukainian National Re- 
public. That winter day in 1918 marked 
the high point of a nation seeking and 
striving for survival as well as liberty. 

The riches of Ukrainian fields and the 
country’s strategic location have made 
the Ukraine one of the most coveted and 
fought over lands in modern history. 
This fertile country, situated between 
Europe and Asia, has been forced to fight 
usurpers from the early Mongol hordes 
to modern Soviet colonialism. 

Ukrainians fought Russians as early as 
1667 when the czar began annexing 
Ukrainian lands. Ukrainian history 
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from that time on is written in the blood 
of patriots who fought the Russian 
steamroller as it overran the country and 
then persisted in organizing revolutions 
against the czarist and, later, the Bol- 
shevik armies. 

January 22, 1918, the Ukraine emerged 
as a whole free nation for the first time 
since the 17th century. Unfortunately, 
her freedom was short lived and, in De- 
cember 1920, the Bolshevik army again 
swept across the land. The Red army is 
still in control of the Ukraine and that 
country now is the largest non-Russian 
nation behind the Iron Curtain. 

We Americans won freedom in a mat- 
ter of years, but the Ukrainians have 
fought for centuries. When our men 
were fighting at Lexington and Concord, 
the Ukrainians had been defending their 
land, or trying to win it back, from the 
Russians for over a century. 

On this 46th anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day we can but look in 
awe at the epic struggle for a free 
Ukraine. I am proud to join with all 
Americans of Ukrainian extraction in 
observing Ukrainian Independence Day. 
I extend my sincere sympathy for the 
long suffering of the Ukraine and my 
limitless admiration for her valiant sons. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 46th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Republic, and a good time to inquire into 
the methods used by the Bolsheviks to 
conquer it. 

The Ukrainian Republic was pro- 
claimed by a group of patriots led by 
Volodymir Vinnichenko and Simon Pet- 
lyura. The Government was to be based 
on a democratic assembly called a Rada, 
after the original Ukrainian Parliament 
of 300 years before. The people were 
hopeful for peace and independence for 
the first time since the czars had con- 
quered them. But Lenin disregarded his 
early promises to them and established a 
Communist regime, supported by the in- 
vading Red army, and headed by Chris- 
tian Rakovsky. 

After this first defeat, the Ukrainian 
nationalists could never again overcome 
the military strength of Russia. But 
their resistance never weakened. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union employed the 
most extreme measures to retain their 
hold on the Ukraine. A Communist 
agent assassinated Petlyura in 1926; 
another shot underground leader, Evhen 
Konovalets, in 1938. Even the Ukrainian 
Communists were not proper servants to 
the Soviet empire it appears, because in 
major purges throughout the 193078, 
many Ukrainian Communist premiers 
and deputy premiers were executed, in a 
frenzy of colonial suppression, directed 
by Stalin. 

The Ukraine has since suffered terribly 
from Nazi invasion and Soviet reprisals. 
In the very brief spell of chaos after the 
Nazis were driven back, the Ukrainian 
desire for freedom momentarily burst 
forth again in a new attempt to regain 
independence. But the Red army 
crushed this attempt with brutal force, 
just as in 1920. 

In recent years the Ukrainian under- 
ground leaders in exile have grown older 
and many have died. Because the So- 
viets will not allow any of their colonial 
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peoples to travel freely, it is difficult to 
get news on how strong resistance is in 
the Ukraine. But from the impressive 
example of Ukrainian citizens of the 
United States, we can see and hear how 
strong is the love of freedom among the 
Ukrainian people. What little news is 
received from behind the Iron Curtain in- 
dicates that the brutal invasion of the 
Communists and untold horrors of co- 
lonialism are not forgotten. The 
Ukrainians presently lack the means to 
revolt. But tyranny cannot long endure, 
founded as it is on the dead bodies and 
chained minds of suppressed peoples. 
A crack is bound to appear soon in the 
Iron Curtain shutting in the free emo- 
tions of the Ukrainian people. When 
it does, woe to the Communist imperial- 
ists, to their henchmen, and to their sys- 
tem. ‘The Ukraine will be free again, its 
national flag will fly again on independ- 
ence day, and the people will rejoice. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the 46th anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine. Naturally, 
the question arises of the importance 
this is to us as Americans. Why should 
we commemorate this event with ad- 
dresses and statements in the Congress, 
with proclamations by State officials, 
and with observances across the Nation? 

Let us consider these few facts. With 
its 45 million population, Ukraine was 
one of the first victims of Soviet Russian 
imperiocolonialism and to this day has 
been the largest captive non-Russian 
nation both in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Had its independence 
been assisted by the West in 1918-20, 
there might have been no U.S.S.R. and 
thus no Soviet Russian menace to world 
freedom today. In the incessant cold 
war we can now help ourselves by sup- 
porting the goal of national freedom on 
the part of this large nation that for 
decades has given lie to any Soviet mono- 
lith. 

Second, Ukraine represents one of the 
most powerful forces of patriotic na- 
tionalism in the U.S.S.R. Its invincible 
fight ior national independence and 
freedom has forced Moscow to resort to 
the propaganda sham of masquerading 
Ukraine as an independent and free na- 
tion within the Federal framework of 
the U.S.S.R. 

We, it appears, have done little to en- 
courage this spirit of nationalism. Our 
support today of this 46th anniversary 
can lead to such encouragement. It will 
be a fitting answer to Khrushchev that 
we have no intention of abandoning our 
allies for freedom. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this Jan- 
uary 22, 1964, marks the declaration of 
independence made by the Ukrainian 
people 46 years ago, in 1918. Their dec- 
laration was the culmination of a long 
series of epic wars, fought against bar- 
baric invaders, drawn to the Ukraine’s 
great natural wealth from Europe on 
the one side and Asia on the other, who 
terrorized, enslaved, and massacred peo- 
ple wherever they went. 

As soon as the scattered Ukrainian 
people became numerous and advanced 
enough to sense a better future in unity 
and common defense, they were torn 
asunder and parceled out at various times 
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among Poland, Czarist Russia, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

This situation endured for 250 years. 
World War I ended it and gave the un- 
yielding Ukrainian patriots the chance 
they had been awaiting so long. They 
took this chance and established the 
popular and democratic Ukrainian Re- 
public. 

Many mistakes were made by the 
statesmen of the world in the first cha- 
otic years after World War I. One of 
the worst was overlooking the tremen- 
dous potential for wealth and stability 
which the Ukraine offered. Perhaps 
most statesmen took Lenin at his word 
when he said the former Czarist imperial 
colonies had the right of self-govern- 
ment. If they did believe Lenin, it was 
certainly a mistake. Because the Bol- 
sheviks marched into the Ukraine and 
conquered it amidst terrible slaughter 
in 1920. 

The ferocity of the Soviet attack car- 
ried the day, but did not break the spirit 
of the Ukrainian people. Their resist- 
ance has endured through famines in 
1930-33, Nazi invasion, and Soviet re- 
conquest. Their voice to the outer world 
fades with time, but there is no doubt 
the flame of liberty even now still burns 
brightly in most Ukrainian breasts. 

It is about time the Soviet Union 
ceased hypocritically attacking the 
United States for so-called “imperial- 
ism.” The Soviet Union is the largest 
imperial power in the world today. Let 
the Soviet leaders practice what they 
preach. Allow the peoples of the 
Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Turkestan, and all the other subject 
peoples to choose freely their own form 
of government, They would choose free- 
dom, national independence, and repre- 
sentative democracy in every case. 
There would be a whole phalanx of re- 
born free nations in East Europe, if the 
Communists allowed it to be so. 

On the anniversary of Ukrainian in- 
dependence we should take the opportu- 
nity to remind ourselves of the true situ- 
ation in the U.S.S.R., and to strengthen 
our determination to resist the Soviet 
tactic of stalling for time while new gen- 
erations of obedient Communists are 
raised in Soviet colonies to crush forever 
the hope for freedom born 46 years ago 
today. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, marks the 46th anniversary 
of the independence of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. 

I am certain that the commemoration 
in the United States of this important 
date will serve as an inspiration to the 
millions of Ukrainians behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
tragic plight of the people living under 
the yoke of communism. Deprived of 
their basic rights and freedoms, they 
frequently live in abject poverty, in fear, 
and in terror. In spite of these condi- 
tions, we know that oppression has not 
succeeded in eradicating from their 
hearts their love of freedom and justice. 

The continuing evidence of courage 
and sacrifices for freedom of the people 
of the Communist-dominated nations 
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are in inspiration and an example for 
all of us. 

Today, as we consider the early indi- 
cations of progress in the free world’s 
struggle with the Communist menace, we 
should reaffirm our sympathy for the 
Ukrainian people’s quest for freedom. 
We earnestly hope that this thirst for 
freedom and justice will be fulfilled be- 
fore long and we pledge our continued 
efforts to this end. 

The long history of the struggle for 
freedom and against Communist tyranny 
by the Ukrainian people is both tragic 
and heroic. 

It is tragic because of the brutal sup- 
pression during the period of collectivi- 
zation which was perhaps more bloody 
and more sharply resisted in the Ukraine 
than anywhere else in the whole U.S.S.R. 

At the same time, it was heroic— 
heroic because this very resistance to- 
ward the forced domination of the 
Ukraine was another chapter in the 
glorious history of the Ukrainian people. 

History has demonstrated that the un- 
daunted human spirit cannot be sup- 
pressed. 

The history of the Ukrainian people 
and their attitudes toward resisting any 
encroachment on their individual free- 
doms should today be a reminder that 
the air of freedom we breathe has been 
stifled for others, but never extinguished. 

Mr. Speaker, let us today remember 
that we must pledge ourselves to the goal 
of a better world where all peoples must 
live in peace, freedom, and justice. 
The sympathies and hopes of the free 
world are with the Ukrainian people. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, 1964, marks the 46th anni- 
versary of the independence of the 
Ukrainian peoples. This year as in the 
past, the American people extend their 
hands and hearts thousands of miles 
into the heart of East Europe in an ef- 
fort to express their deep feeling of com- 
passion and affinity toward the more 
than 45 million persons of captive 
Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, after hundreds 
of years of subjugation to the crown of 
Russia, the Ukrainian people announced 
to the world that they were a free and 
independent nation. This event, cause 
for joy among any freedom-loving peo- 
ple, was the more courageous in light of 
the fact that at the time the Ukrainian 
leaders declared the country’s independ- 
ence at last, the Russian Army had 
marched into the capital city of Kiev 
and began mass executions. With the 
help of the Germans, the Ukrainian 
people were able to push the Russians 
out of their country. On January 22, 
1919, 1 year after independence, the 
Ukrainian leaders announced union with 
the western Ukraine. However, these 
two memorable events were short lived, 
for in 1920, 2 years after independence, 
the entire Ukraine was under the control 
of the Red army. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans of all genera- 
tions have shared a close feeling of kin- 
ship with people who share our ideals 
of democracy, individual liberty, and 
self-determination. On this 46th anni- 
versary of Ukrainian ingependence 
which lasted only 2 years, I join with 
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other Members of this Chamber and 
Americans of all national origins in re- 
flecting for a moment on the inspiring 
example the Ukrainian peoples have 
given the cause of liberty. I am cer- 
tain that history will show theirs to be 
a temporary fate, and that someday the 
Ukrainian people will live in a close bond 
of friendship with American people, in 
a world of peace and self-determination. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the declaration of the freedom 
of the Ukraine. This freedom was pro- 
claimed 46 years ago, but the people of 
the Ukraine are unable to celebrate this 
independence for they remain sealed be- 
hind the wall of Communist imperialism. 

Since coming to Congress in 1959, I 
have stood here each year and paid 
tribute to the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of Ukrainian independence. It is 
important for us to keep this date, and 
the dates of all the nations locked in 
bondage which had once proclaimed their 
freedom to the world, fresh in our minds. 

These important dates help us to re- 
member the enormous value of our own 
independence and liberty. We won our 
liberty at great cost and, with the help of 
Providence, we have never had to yield it 
to a foreign power. In this time of trial 
for all nations who are striving to be free, 
let us remember and pay tribute to our 
friends who have waged such a long and 
gallant struggle against the slavery of a 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

They deserve our support. Let the 
people of all captive nations know that 
we remember their anniversaries of free- 
dom and that we will continue to ac- 
knowledge them publicly until one day 
they are able once more to commemorate 
them with us and with all the world. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, today we 
should be reminded of the fate of a noble 
and brave people living under the yoke 
of Soviet tyranny. Today is the 46th 
anniversary of Ukrainian independence, 
an occasion not for rejoicing but for 
tributes to the valor of Ukrainian mar- 
tyrs and to the sacrifices of a long-suf- 
fering people. Indeed, 3 years ago, when 
the centennial of the Ukrainian poet, 
Taras Shevchenko, was celebrated, we 
were reminded that in the poetry of 
Shevchenko, the Ukraine has contributed 
an eloquent monument to the cause of 
freedom and independence everywhere. 

After 300 years of oppression, Ukrain- 
ian independence lasted only 2 short 
years—from January 1918 to the spring 
of 1920. The czar was overthrown and 
independence was proclaimed only to be 
crushed by the agents of 20th century 
totalitarianism. The Ukraine experi- 
enced no respite during World War I; 
the Soviets withdrew only to be replaced 
by other cruel masters—the Nazis. To- 
day, the weight of Soviet authority rests 
as heavy as ever. But the aspirations of 
the Ukrainian people endure, and must 
be shared by all freedom-loving peoples. 

It is especially important that here in 
the United States, where the cause of 
national independence has been tradi- 
tionally regarded with warm sympathy, 
and where countless millions have sought 
shelter from oppression, the plight of the 
Ukraine be recalled. Moreover, the 
United States is today the mighty moral 
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leader of the forces of the free world. 
Can the United States afford to forget 
that the interests of all who seek freedom 
are indissolubly linked? The answer 
must be a categorical “No.” Can the 
United States afford to deny hope to 
those who suffer under the burden of 
tyranny? The answer must again be an 
emphatic “No.” The U.S. Congress rec- 
ognized these facts in July 1959 when it 
passed a resolution affirming the right 
of 22 captive nations to self-determina- 
tion, and established Captive Nations 
Week, dedicating it to the freedom of for- 
gotten peoples. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
seen the rise of many new nations. Some 
of them have thrown off colonial bonds 
after long periods of subjugation. They 
have found self-respect; they have en- 
tered the community of nations; they 
have become members of the United 
Nations. The Ukrainians, too, have a 
delegation to the United Nations—a 
sham delegation. For the facade of in- 
dependence covers the ugly fact of sub- 
servience. The Ukraine did not gain in- 
dependence following World War I; it 
refound its traditional masters. 

The Ukraine has a population of more 
than 45 million, and a territory which 
exceeds in area that of several Western 
European nations combined. The his- 
tory and culture of the Ukraine is more 
than 1,000 years old; the Ukraine is rich 
in human and material resources. Is it 
not a singular injustice that this people 
continues to be subject to exploitation, 
that today it forms part of the worst 
colonial system of modern times? To be 
sure, the fate of the Ukrainians is shared 
by others. All the more reason not to be 
blinded by peace overtures and test ban 
treaties. Let us not fear to name the 
common oppressor. Let us be reminded 
by the Ukrainian cause that vigilance 
against the Soviet Union is a continuing 
necessity, that the “world will not be 
safe for democracy” until all captive na- 
tions have achieved the right to self- 
determination in freedom. Let us re- 
dedicate ourselves today to the ideals 
and aspirations that we share with the 
Ukrainian people, and express the fer- 
vent hope that they will soon rejoin the 
community of free nations. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that on this date each year, we 
recognize that in the dark world of cap- 
tive nations, the light of freedom still 
burns. It is the symbol of a sustained 
spirit that communism has failed to de- 
stroy. Soviet dictators may imprison a 
man, but not his soul or his brain, where- 
in the spirit rests. 

Few free people in this world have suf- 
fered as long or as severely as those of 
the Ukraine. For more than 300 years, 
under czarists and Communists, they 
have borne the yoke of the oppressor. 
But still the torch of freedom burns not 
in a public square, but in the hearts of 
the people. 

Only for a very brief period of 2 years 
did they enjoy some freedom. They tried 
hard to fashion their own destiny, but 
unfortunately they were not successful in 
their gallant attempt. 

At the end of the First World War, 
when the autocratic czarist regime was 
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shattered and therefore Russians were 
unable to hold Ukrainians in check, then 
the people of Ukraine proclaimed their 
independence and established their na- 
tional government in the newly created 
Ukrainian Republic. Under severe and 
indescribable handicaps they managed to 
maintain their freedom and preserve 
their rather weak state for about 2 years. 
But even from the moment of its birth, it 
seemed that the days of the new state 
were numbered unless effective foreign 
assistance was forthcoming. At the time 
this proved impossible. Then in 1920 the 
Ukrainian Republic was treacherously 
attacked by the Red army, was overrun, 
and all opponents of Soviet Russia 
were ruthlessly eliminated. Independent 
Ukraine ceased to exist, and the country 
became part of the Soviet Union. They 
were deprived of freedom, yet they still 
clung to their ideals of freedom and in- 
dependence. Only by keeping alive the 
spirit of freedom can captive citizens ever 
hope to be free. This spirit, so evident 
in the Ukraine, is probably the free 
world’s most effective weapon in our con- 
tinuing fight against the powerful forces 
of communism. 

Today marks the 46th anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence Day, and I join 
all Americans of Ukrainian descent in the 
celebration of the Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day, a memorable and significant 
occasion. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege this afternoon to join with 
my colleagues in the commemoration of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. Today, 
January 22, 1964, marks the 46th anni- 
versary of the independence of Ukraine; 
and I think it fitting and proper that we, 
the elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican people express the deep feeling of 
affinity and common purpose we hold for 
this captive nation of 45 million Ukrain- 
ians, for we share with them the ideals 
of individual liberty, national self-de- 
termination and real democracy. 

I believe this day of independence 
should be commemorated annually so 
that all the world will know that we do 
not recognize the right of the Soviet 
Union—or any country—to turn free na- 
tions into Communist colonies. We must 
continue to remember that the threat 
to freedom of any one people or any one 
nation is a threat to freedom of all peo- 
ples. We must send to these people con- 
stant reminders that we have not for- 
gotten them, that we stand for their free- 
dom with all the vigor that a free nation 
can muster, that we are dedicated to the 
restoration of liberty and self-determi- 
nation to all who suffer under Red 
tyranny. 

Those living in the Ukraine, under the 
tyrannical regime imposed upon them by 
the Kremlin dare not celebrate their in- 
dependence day; but we Americans sa- 
lute them and renew our pledge of sup- 
port for their great cause. 

We shoulder this responsibility gladly. 
We pledge ourselves to continue to fight 
for freedom for all who are denied this 
God-given right of man; and we will fol- 
low every course toward the achievement 
of this ultimate goal. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the 20th 
century abounds in tragic ironies. 
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Surely one of the greatest is the fact that 
during an age when many nations are 
acceding to independence and freedom 
for the first time, others are being sub- 
mitted to one of the cruelest tyrannies the 
world has known. The Ukraine is 
among the unlucky; the Ukraine has 
been among the unlucky for centuries: 
Today we commemorate the 46th anni- 
versary of the declaration of Ukrainian 
independence, we mourn the loss of that 
independence, we reaffirm our faith that 
that loss shall be repaired. 

For over a thousand years the Ukraine 
has constituted a distinct cultural en- 
tity. The history of the Ukraine as a 
national political and economic unit is 
long. Today the Ukraine supposedly 
enjoys an independent and sovereign 
status. The facts belie the appearance. 
Instead, the Ukraine is wholly submitted 
to Soviet control, and subject to Soviet 
persecution and exploitation. The 
Ukrainian people are the largest non- 
Russian people living under the Soviet 
dictatorship and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These facts are worth emphasiz- 
ing. The Soviet Union pretends to be 
the defender of peace and justice and 
freedom for all peoples. At the same 
time, it ruthlessly subjects a sturdy and 
valiant people to the worst of hard- 
ships—the denial of independence. 

The United States can boast of over 
a million Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent, They have proved themselves to 
be hard-working, self-reliant citizens. 
Their hope to see their land of origin 
regain its independence after so many 
years of suffering accords well with 
American ideals and interests. The 
cause of the Ukraine is the cause of the 
United States. Today, it is worth re- 
membering that even hard-won liberty is 
precarious, and that the enemies of free- 
dom have yet to be vanquished. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, 46 
years ago, the people of the Ukraine de- 
clared themselves independent. This 
proclamation on January 22, 1918, was 
the culmination of centuries of struggle, 
of futile uprisings and crusades, mass 
purges and deportations and terrorism. 

Unfortunately war did not end for the 
Ukrainian state at the conference table 
of Versailles. Victorious Polish and 
Russian Armies proceeded to conquer and 
annex once again the Ukrainian home- 
land. By 1922, independence was only a 
word; the territory became a part of the 
newly formed Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The memory of this short-lived. Re- 
public, however, has not been forgotten. 
Throughout the free world, those fortu- 
nate Ukrainians who managed to gain 
asylum from the tyrannical rule of Com- 
munist brutality, keep alive the spirit of 
independence through their writings and 
work in Ukrainian societies. They tell of 
the hardships which the people in their 
homeland are enduring. They relate 
how difficult it is for their relatives now 
living under Communist regulations to 
keep alive the spirit of independence. 

Therefore, on the 46th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the sovereign 
Ukrainian Republic, let us remember, 
too, the valiant struggle of this oppressed 
people for freedom and add our encour- 
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agement and hopes that sovereignty may 
once more be enjoyed in their beloved 
homeland. 

Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that we note the traditions 
of liberty and the desire that all men 
attain the freedom for which they have 
struggled through the centuries. Today 
marks the 46th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, one of the first 
victims of Soviet imperialism. 

© When the Bolsheviks were moving 
toward conquest of the Soviet Union, 
they spoke often of the desire for self- 
government and for liberation from tyr- 
anny. But in the first years after their 
victory, they proved the mockery of these 
words. They overrode the efforts of 
smaller groups to recognize their own 
traditions and their own rights to self- 
government. 

The Ukraine, from which so many 
brave people have come to the United 
States, and in which many fierce battles 
for freedom have taken place, is a key 
region for the U.S.S.R. It has always 
been a center of agricultural production, 
in a nation where continued meddling 
with the freedom of the farmers has 
caused desperate straits. I have talked 
with many who are deeply aware of the 
issues at stake in the Ukraine, and I 
believe we in the Congress should take 
note of, and celebrate the day when the 
Ukraine looked forward to a true inde- 
pendence under their own people. 

I also want to call to the attention of 
the Congress, a letter written by a Hart- 
ford man and published in the Hartford 
Courant, which states his feelings on this 
anniversary: 

INDEPENDENCE FOR THE UKRAINE 
To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

Every year during the month of January 
Ukrainians this side of Iron Curtain mark 
the proclamation of independence of Ukraine, 
announced in the manifesto of the Ukrainian 
Central Rada, January 22, 1918, which de- 
clared: “As of today, the Ukrainian National 
Republic becomes the independent, free and 
sovereign state of Ukrainian people.” 

The history of Ukrainians’ struggle for 
liberty and independence begins with the 
country’s defense against the Tartar inva- 
sion from the east. The inhabitants of 
Kievan Rus’—Ukraine—were known as 
Rusyny, Rusythy, and foreigners called them 
Ruthenians or Ukrainians. 

These people conducted trade and waged 
wars with the Byzantine Empire and ac- 
cepted the Christian religion from Byzantine 
under King Volodomyr the Great of Kiev. 
During 10th and 14th centuries, the Ukraine 
was an independent and flourishing nation 
with a highly developed culture. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the 
Russian armies destroyed the Ukraine. Rus- 
sia ruled until the revolution in 1917. On 
January 22, 1918, immediately after the rev- 
olution, the Ukraine announced its inde- 
pendence. 

Its independence was destroyed by newly 
reborn Poland and Communist Russia, which 
reestablished Moscow control over Ukraine 
and promoted the creation of Soviet Ukraine. 
The Soviet Ukraine, regarded as a sovereign 
state, was actually a colony of Communist 
Russia’s empire. 

The history of the Ukraine for the last 
250 years has been blood and tears. The 
people in Ukraine know, just as we knew 
while we lived behind the Iron Curtain, 
that there exists abroad an active govern- 
ment-in-exile of the Ukrainian Democratic 
Republic. 
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Today, the world understands the fate of 
countries like Ukraine, which are subjugated 
by Communist Russia. There will be no 
peace, not only in Europe but in the whole 
world, until Ukraine and other countries of 
a similar fate have once again gained their 
independence and have been accepted as a 
member of equal standing by the large 
family of the free nations. 

PETER LUCYK. 

HARTFORD. 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as we pause 
today to join the enslaved people of the 
Ukraine in prayers for their restoration 
to freedom, it seems appropriate to re- 
call the prayer offered in this House 
Chamber 1 year ago by the Very Rev- 
erend Volodymyr Bukata, pastor of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Holy 
Ascension, Newark, N.J. He said, in 
part: 

The universal cause of the dignity of man 
under God and his freedom is indivisible. 
We, therefore, on this day in the com- 
memoration of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian people 45 years 
ago as the Ukrainian National Republic 
raise our voices in prayer for this long-suf- 
fering nation which is denied freedom by 
Communist imperialism. We pray also for 
the many other nations which aspired and 
continue to aspire to freedom despite the 
brutal and ruthless suppression then and 
now by the most despotic ideology and 
regime the world has ever known. 


One year later, we reiterate those 
prayers but find, sadly, that in the past 
12 months the same forces of oppression 
have engulfed even more nations which 
enjoyed only brief periods of long-sought 
independence. As we consider this dis- 
tressing fact, we cannot help but become 
aware of the similarity of conditions 
which have led to one nation after an- 
other falling into the captivity of unprin- 
cipled foreign domination. 

Geography has always been a factor 
when nations are overrun by aggres- 
sors—whether working from without or 
from within. The Ukraine has had more 
than its share of misfortune because of 
its location at the crossroads between 
Europe and Asia, and because of its rich, 
fertile soil. It has, accordingly, been an 
almost constant center of discord be- 
tween East and West. 

Today, the centers of discord between 
the East and the West are many—no 
longer confined to the region with which 
we are especially concerned on this date. 
Just as the struggle for independence 
and personal liberty continues for the 45 
million people of the Ukraine—the 
largest non-Russian captive nation in 
eastern Europe—so does that struggle 
persist for countless millions in other 
oppressed countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is the 
largest and strongest free nation in world 
history, and it is, therefore, only right 
and proper that this country should, in 
every way possible, give encouragement 
to those in other lands who are less for- 
tunate than are we, yet who strive for 
deliverance so that they, too, may reap 
the fruits of freedom. Because of this, I 
consider it a privilege to join my col- 
leagues here on this 46th anniversary of 
Ukraine’s independence by urging Con- 
gress to approve the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
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This committee would, I believe, sym- 
bolize to the world that Americans are 
determined never to forget the captive 
nations and their struggles for freedom 
from despotism. Moreover, such a com- 
mittee might well acquaint others who 
are still free with the problems which re- 
sulted in those nations’ captivity— 
thereby perhaps helping to preserve 
independence elsewhere. 

At this same time, I am pleased to 
record and endorse the support of the 
Boston Branch of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress of America, Inc., not only for the 
resolutions seeking establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations, 
but also for the issuance in 1964 of a U.S. 
commemorative stamp of the “Champion 
of Liberty” category in honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Taras Shev- 
chenko, the great Ukrainian poet and 
champion of universal freedom and 
justice. Issuance of such a stamp would 
coincide with the unveiling this year of 
a statue here in Washington, as provided 
by the 86th Congress, honoring this 
Ukrainian patriot. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as we pay tribute 
to the freedom-hungry people of the 
Ukraine, may we also seek to give con- 
tinued heart and hope to others like 
them wherever they may be in this half- 
slave, half-free world. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Ukrainians is the story of 
a large group of gifted, industrious, and 
brave people who have not been allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor during 
most of modern times. Through some 
unfortunate turn of history, these 40- 
odd million Ukrainians have not been 
masters of their fate, and for about 300 
years, except for a brief period of 2 
years, they have not known national 
political independence. In their ^is- 
toric homeland they have lived under 
alien despots and endured all sorts of 
hardships, privation, and misery, and 
yet they have retained their spirit of 
freedom. And freedom was at last at- 
tained at the end of the First World 
War. When Russia's ezarist autocracy 
was overthrown by the Russian revolu- 
tion, Ukrainians felt free, seized upon 
the opportunity and proclaimed their 
independence on January 22, 1918. 

That event, the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, symbolizes 
the realization of a dream centuries 
old, and justly has become a landmark of 
great significance in Ukrainian history. 
Unfortunately the newborn and very 
weak state was under severe handicaps 
at its birth. The war-torn country was. 
literally ravaged and the fertile 
Ukraine was a wasteland. Most of its in- 
habitants were uprooted from their 
homes, and the normal course of life 
was badly disrupted. These were grave 
problems for a new government to face, 
but even more serious was the Com- 
munist Russian threat to the independ- 
ence of the country. Before the 
Ukraine Government had the chance to 
bring some order out of the existing 
chaos, it was attacked by the Red army, 
the country was overrun early in 1920, 
and independent Ukraine ceased to ex- 
ist. Then the country was merged with 
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the Soviet Union as one of its con- 
stituent republics. 

Ukrainians have suffered more under 
the Soviet tyranny than under the auto- 
cratic czars. Today their fair land is 
practically sealed off from the free 
world, and there they live something like 
the people on the dark side of the moon. 
It is almost impossible to know their 
actual conditions, and just as difficult to 
understand their genuine feelings under 
such circumstances. Of one thing we 
are sure; we are positively certain that 
they have not given up their hope for 
freedom and independence. On the 
46th anniversary celebration of their in- 
dependence day we pray for their deliv- 
erance from Communist totalitarian 


tyranny. 

Mr.ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 22 each year is marked by many 
Members of Congress as the day on which 
to recall that 40 million people in the 
Ukraine are still held captive behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Forty-six years ago today the Ukrain- 
ian Republic was proclaimed despite the 
bitter opposition of the revolutionary 
government in Russia. The Republic 
was popularly constituted and had the 
backing of the great majority of the 
Ukrainian people. But fate and time 
dealt poorly with the Ukraine, despite 
every hope. It now languishes, sup- 
pressed and exploited, the major colony 
in the Soviet empire. 

We should take this chance to empha- 
size to the world that the Ukraine was 
captured by the Communists against its 
will and is held by force. No country in 
the world ever received such treatment 
from the United States or ever will. We 
are here to proclaim that the Ukraine has 
as much right to its freedom, and to a 
government of the people, as any other 
country. Every American looks forward 
to the day when communism is defeated 
in the Ukraine and democracy allowed 
to flourish. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, 46 years 
ago this month the Ukrainian National 
Republic declared her independence af- 
ter centuries of subjugation under the 
yoke of Mongols and the Russian czars. 
The independence and liberty of the 
freedom-loving Ukrainians was almost 
immediately stamped out by the Soviet 
Communist dictatorship, but the in- 
_domitable spirit of the Ukrainian people 
survives despite the purges, repressions, 
and cruelties of the Communist dictators. 
The flame of liberty still burns brightly 
in the minds and hearts of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Ukraine represents one of the most 
powerful forces of patriotic nationalism 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Its invincible fight for national inde- 
pendence and freedom has forced Mos- 
cow to resort to a masquerade of Ukraine 
as an “independent” and “free” nation 
within the “federal” framework of the 
U.S.S.R. 

As Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
points out, we must offer our best in en- 
couraging this spirit of nationalism in 
that captive nation. As he says, it would 
be foolhardy, indeed, to ignore our nat- 
ural allies behind the Iron Curtain be- 
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cause Moscow is experiencing another 
“time of troubles.” 

With its 45 milion population 
Ukraine was one of the first victims of 
Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism and to 
this day has been the largest captive 
non-Russian nation both in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Professor 
Dobriansky points out. 

I am honored to pay tribute to this 
freedom-loving nation for her inspiring 
example in continuing the unabated 
struggle for recovery of the liberty which 
is rightfully hers. It is the sincere hope 
of America and the entire free world 
that soon the Ukraine will join them in 
the family of free nations. 

It is fitting here that we also offer 
tribute on this occasion to all Ukrainian- 
Americans and to the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., whose 
moral support and assistance in so many 
ways helps the people of the captive 
Ukraine to keep alive the spark of free- 
dom and to maintain faith in their ulti- 
mate liberation. Again, I am honored 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
this gallant, freedom-loving nation. We 
earnestly hope they will gain their goal of 
liberty. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, 46 years 
ago in the great city of Kiev an independ- 
ent Ukraine Republic was proclaimed. 
Released at last from Moscow’s yoke, a 
proud people anticipated the blessings of 
liberty and self-government, but in less 
than 3 years the Red army brutally’ re- 
stored Kremlin tyranny in the Ukraine, 
obliterating the blazing fires of full na- 
tionhood. The Ukraine joined the long 
list of nations made captive by Russian 
imperialism. Recollection of their heroic 
resistance to Soviet oppression rekindles 
hope for eventual independence and con- 
tinues to inspire freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. Not only must we 
preserve the memories of their struggle 
by annual recognition in the Congress, 
but this body should establish a Captive 
Nations Committee to better focus na- 
tional and international attention on the 
menace of Red imperialism. Even 
though we cannot lift the Iron Curtain 
by force, we can proclaim the truth that 
we know will eventually free the multi- 
tude of peoples who currently inhabit 
the Russian prisonhouse of nations, 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1964, marks the 46th anniversary 
of the independence of Ukraine. This is 
an anniversary that cannot really be 
celebrated because the 45 million citizens 
in the Ukraine live today under the cloak 
of Communist tyranny. Theirs is not a 
free and independent country. 

With the rise of communism in Russia 
in the dark days of 1917 and 1918, the 
Ukraine became one of the first sovereign 
states to be overwhelmed by the colonial- 
ism of the Soviets. The darkness of 
Communist domination has covered the 
Ukraine from that day to this. 

Within the breast of the people of the 
Ukraine, a constant yearning for free- 
dom has burned ever brightly. 

As a result, the Soviet Union has been 
forced to turn to a masquerade, wherein 
the Ukraine is held up to the free world 
as an independent and free nation within 
the federal framework of the U.S.S.R. 
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Those who are conversant with the facts 
know just how independent the Ukraine 
is. The day will come, however, when 
this independence will become a reality. 
Until that day arrives, I am proud to 
salute the Ukraine and its people on this 
46th anniversary of their independence, 
knowing full well that some day it will 
take its rightful place in the family of 
free nations. 


FIRM POSITION IN CANAL CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from- Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on In- 
ter-American Affairs, I have had numer- 
ous requests during the past 10 days for 
information dealing with our relations 
with the Republic of Panama. I would 
like to inform those who have requested 
such information that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee now has available re- 
prints of a study prepared by the sub- 
committee. Although more than 3 years 
old, the report contains indispensable 
information for understanding the pres- 
ent crisis in United States-Panama rela- 
tions. The report provides historical 
background, texts of the pertinent 
treaties with Panama, a review of Pana- 
ma’s grievances, U.S. efforts to relieve 
points of friction, suggestions which have 
been put forward as alternatives to U.S. 
control of the canal, and the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

Since the November 1959 riots along 
the Canal Zone border, the Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs has fol- 
lowed developments in Panama carefully. 
In 1960, and again in late 1962, we con- 
ducted on-the-spot study missions in 
Panama and the Canal Zone. The re- 
ports of these study missions—which go 
into considerable detail regarding United 
States-Panama relations—are also avail- 
able at the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Today I would like to clarify some of 
the issues involved in recent tragic devel- 
opments surrounding United States- 
Panamanian relations. 

First of all, let us consider the treaty 
arrangements by which the United 
States operates the Panama Canal. 
Under the basic agreement signed in 
1903, the United States acquired in per- 
petuity the use, occupation, and control 
of a 10-mile strip of land across the 
Isthmus of Panama for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of a canal. Further, the Re- 
public of Panama granted to the United 
States “all the rights, power, and au- 
thority within the zone—which the 
United States would possess and exercise 
if it were sovereign—to the entire ex- 
clusion of the exercise by the Republic 
of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.“ 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SELDEN. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
quoting now from the exact treaty docu- 
ment that was concluded between the 
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Republic of Panama and the United 
States? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Does 
the gentleman further mean to assure 
the House that the United States owns 
this property in perpetuity? 

Mr, SELDEN. The Republic of Pana- 
ma granted to the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the 
zone which the United States would pos- 
sess and exercise if it were sovereign, 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign right, power, or authority. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. So, 
were the property located in the United 
States, the United States would have 
what in an individual we would call the 
fee simple title? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct, except 
that I would say the Republic of Pana- 
ma does have reversionary rights as far 
as the Canal Zone is concerned. If the 
United States should ever decide to give 
up the zone, then it would go back to the 
Republic of Panama. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Was 
there ever any understanding that the 
United States would have to renegotiate 
its holdings or its ownership of this 
property? 

Mr. SELDEN. There was none. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. But 
there was not any responsibility on the 
United States to do so? 

Mr. SELDEN. Not at all. But it 
should be noted that the 1903 treaty was 
revised in 1936 and again in 1955 by the 
United States and Panama. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Is 
the gentleman going to cover this in the 
fine statement he is making? 

Mr. SELDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
would like to say to the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, that he has done an outstand- 
ing job in bringing to the attention of the 
American people our problems in Pan- 
ama along with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FiLoop]. 
I know of no two men in America or any- 
where else who have done a more magnif- 
icent job for the security of America 
and, indeed, the free world. I hope that 
you, in your statement, will cover the 
vast benefits in dollars that these peo- 
ple have gotten from the Treasury of the 
United States and from the backs of our 
taxpayers. This has not been an unjust 
treaty. Panamanians have gotten 50 
times more out of it than have we in the 
United States. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks, and I 
assure him that I shall cover in my 


speech the points to which he has re- 


ferred. As I intimated a few moments 
ago there has been much talk recently 
to the effect that a treaty secured 60 
years ago is an outmoded relic of a by- 
gone era. Panama’s delegate to the 
United Nations, Mr. Aquilino Boyd, has 
been saying in New York that the 1903 
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treaty was secured under duress. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Boyd was one of the lead- 
ers of the 1959 riots when the U.S. flag 
was torn to shreds at our chancery in 
Panama. 

I would remind Members again that 
in 1936 and again in 1955, the United 
States and Panama revised the treaty 
arrangement, leaving intact the basic 
authority of the United States conferred 
by the 1903 treaty. Thus the revised 
agreement by which the United States 
runs the Panama Canal is only 8% years 
old. 

Clearly the architects of the original 
agreement and those who negotiated the 
subsequent changes wisely realized that 
authority and responsibility in the Canal 
Zone cannot be divorced. 

In a recent speech Secretary Rusk 
called attention to the developing danger 
in the United Nations where the small 
nations, who contribute very little to- 
ward maintaining the United Nations or 
defending the peace, are becoming in- 
ordinately powerful within that world 
body. In short, United Nations experi- 
ence is demonstrating once again the 
maxim that responsibility and authority 
must go hand in hand. 

The subcommittee’s special study mis- 
sion to Panama recognized this basic 
principle in its 1963 report, stating: 

The United States should be firm in re- 
sisting any erosion of its treaty rights in the 
Canal Zone. 


At the same time, the subcommittee 
recognized that the efficient operation 
of the Panama Canal depends in large 
measure upon good relations between this 
country and Panama—especially the peo- 
ple of Panama. Certainly the United 
States has been and remains dedicated 
to a policy of securing the friendly co- 
operation of the Panamanian people. 

Yet, in this endeavor, there are no 
easy solutions. United States-Panama 
relations are complicated by a complex 
intermingling of a number of historical, 
economic, political, and psychological 
factors. 

The Republic of Panama is only half 
the size of Florida and has the smallest 
population in Latin America—slightly 
over 1 million people. The country is 
poor, with few natural resources. The 
per capita gross national product is only 
about one-seventh that of the United 
States. Moreover, income is badly dis- 
tributed, being concentrated in the 
hands of relatively few families. Almost 
one-fourth of the population lives in sin- 
gle-room households of six members or 
more. Panama City boasts some of the 
most spectacular slums in the hemi- 
sphere. Unemployment in the terminal 
cities, Panama and Colon, reaches to 
about 17 percent of the working popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the canal slices the Re- 
public of Panama in half. Panamanians 
in Panama City and Colon have only to 
cross the street into the zone to enter a 
different world. The contrast must be 
seen to understand its fullimpact. From 
a world of decaying structures, hap- 
hazard sanitation, and unfulfilled neces- 
sities, the Panamanian looks across the 
road into a neat American community, 
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with comfortable houses, plentiful food, 
modern schools, and manicured lawns. 

Perhaps to the tourist’s eye Panama is 
colorful. To the Panamanian who must 
endure the squalor, the presence of a 
prosperous American enclave is a con- 
stant goad. Furthermore, Panamanians 
are wont to connect the American ievel 
of living in the Canal Zone directly to 
the canal, and draw the conclusion that 
the canal is a cornucopia of all good 
things which they see beyond their 
reach in the zone. 

The attitude that the canal represents 
the Nation's best hope for prosperity has 
roots back to the arrival of the Span- 
iards on the isthmus. Since earliest co- 
lonial days Panamanians have lived by 
supplying goods and services to people 
transiting the isthmus, first by mule, 
then by railroad in the 1850’s, and finally 
by ship. 

Preoccupation with commerce pre- 
cluded the Panamanians from giving 
proper attention to other aspects of the 
economy. Only 1.4 percent of the coun- 
try’s rich hydroelectric potential has 
been developed and this is highly con- 
centrated in the terminal cities near the 
Canal Zone. In rural areas electric 
power is sporadic, if it exists at all. In 
the economically vital central provinces 
only 12 percent of the population is 
served. Although two-thirds of the 
people live in rural areas and the coun- 
try has unused land suitable for culti- 
vation, Panama must import 12 percent 
of its food requirements. The present 
system of roads reaches only about half 
the rural settlements. What roads there 
are are of dirt construction usable only 
during the 4 months of the dry season. 

This concentration on commerce 
which led to a neglect of most other re- 
sources also gave rise to differing views 
between the United States and Panama 
with regard to the canal. The U.S. ob- 
jective has been the efficient operation 
of the waterway for international com- 
merce at reasonable rates and for defense 
purposes. The Republic of Panama has 
regarded the canal as a source of revenue. 

Earlier this week in a broadcast from 
Panama, Dr. Manuel Fabrega—a former 
foreign minister and an adviser to Pres- 
ident Chiari—stated that Panama’s chief 
resource is its geographic position, hence 
the canal should provide Panama great 
profits. 

Dr. Fabrega’s argument ignores two 
major considerations. In the first place 
the canal is not a floating cash register. 
While gross revenues—which include 
tolls, sales of commodities, service sales 
and rentals—amounted to over $100 mil- 
lion during the last fiscal year, net 
revenue was only $2.4 million. Thus, 
the $1,930,000 annuity which Panama 
received during 1963 was more than two- 
thirds of the net proceeds from canal 
operations. Furthermore, over and 
above the normal operating expenses, 
last fiscal year the Panama Canal Com- 
pany put in about $14.6 million in capital 
expenditures, principally to enlarge 
Gaillard Cut and to install lights on the 
locks and a new power plant. 

Secondly, Dr. Fabrega ignores the 
enormous contribution which the canal 
does make to Panama’s economy. In- 
come for Panama generated by the canal 
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far exceeds the $1,930,000 annual annu- 
ity. Such factors as the payment of 
salaries and annuities to Panamanians 
employed in the zone, purchases made 
in Panama by U.S. Government agencies, 
expenditures made in Panama by U.S. 
citizens residing in the zone, et cetera, 
add up to over $80 million a year. This 
dollar income helps substantially to off- 
set Panama's traditional excess of im- 
ports over exports, and hence to main- 
tain Panama's balance-of-payments 
position. 

Panama’s emphasis on the canal as a 
direct source of revenue is unfortunate 
not only from the point of view of the 
United States. Other countries have 
vital interests in the efficient operation 
of the canal. For example, almost one- 
fourth of the total commercial tonnage 
which transited the canal in fiscal year 
1963 originated in or was destined for 
Japan, Forty percent of the total com- 
mercial tonnage originated in or was 
bound for Latin America. 

Unfortunately, the small group of men 
who hold in their hands most of the 
wealth and political power in Panama, 
as well as all the media of information 
and communications, have found the 
canal an expedient political tool. Elec- 
tions are largely a jockeying among the 
few at the top for a turn at bat. And 
there is the canal, vast and visible and 
foreign operated—an inviting target. 

Over the years Panamanian politicians 
have found that the canal provides them 
a triple-headed weapon: First, it is a 
convenient scapegoat upon which to 
blame their own failures to solve their 
nation’s pressing economic problems. 
They can continue to keep taxes low and 
largely evade even those on the books; 
run the government in such a way as to 
enhance their own fortunes; and ignore 
the social and economic development of 
their country. All they have to do is 
divert popular discontent by claiming 
that, if only the United States would be 
more generous with their only natural 
resource, everything would be rosy. 
Needless to say, the Panama Canal is not 
a natural resource. Rather, it is a con- 
tribution to hemispheric development 
constructed at great sacrifice and cost by 
the United States. 

Second, the canal has proven to be an 
effective votegetter among the Pana- 
manian people, who are extremely sensi- 
tive to slights against their national 
pride. : 

Finally, by exploiting this national- 
istic sentiment, Panamanian leaders 
have been able to enhance their bargain- 
ing power with the United States. And 
each time they win a concession, they 
can go proudly before the Panamanian 
electorate while at the same time gaining 
another short reprieve in which national 
problems need not be faced squarely. 

is not to say that all of the 
Panamanian grievances which have 
cropped up have been without founda- 
tion. In the past 61 years the United 
States has taken many steps to amelio- 
rate frictions which have developed. 

These include: Renouncing the right 
to intervene in the terminal cities to 
maintain public order and to expropriate 
additional land for canal use; agreeing 
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to the principle of equality of job op- 
portunities for Panamanian nationals; 
agreeing to discontinue the manufac- 
ture and processing of goods in the Canal 
Zone if they are available in Panama in 
satisfactory quantities and qualities and 
at reasonable prices; permitting the 
Panamanian flag to fiy in the Canal 
Zone. 

This last concession—the trigger to 
our current difficulties in Panama—was 
the result of a 1960 order of President 
Eisenhower, which bypassed the Senate 
and disregarded the overwhelming op- 
position of this body to the flying of the 
Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. 
This action of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in the opinion of a great major- 
ity of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, constituted a basic change 
in treaty interpretation which should not 
have been accomplished without due 
constitutional process. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
think one of the greatest mistakes this 
country ever made was when the Presi- 
dent of the United States—the then 
President—issued the order for the flying 
of that flag at that time without the con- 
sent of the Congress of the United States. 
We were never taken into the confidence 
of the President and of the State De- 
partment on this action. I think this is 
the one thing that has brought this 
trouble to our doorstep today. Would 
not the gentleman conjecture that that 
was a serious mistake? 

Mr. SELDEN. As I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, I feel that this action is defi- 
nitely connected to our current difficul- 
ties in Panama. 

If the gentleman will remember, I in- 
troduced legislation which was con- 
sidered and passed overwhelmingly on 
the floor of the House expressing the 
sense of the Congress that such action 
should not be taken except by due con- 
stitutional process. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks and I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding to me. I just 
hope that before the gentleman has con- 
cluded he would be so kind as to advise 
the House as to why in this current 
ruckus there was no U.S. Ambassador to 
Panama in office and that prior to that 
a distinguished U.S. Ambassador had 
been removed and that during the height 
of the difficulties in Panama, in fact, the 
Governor was not even in residence in 
the Canal Zone. Before the gentleman 
has concluded, I would like to hear some 
discussion of that, particularly in view 
of the reference to the alleged error that 
was made by President Eisenhower. 

Mr. SELDEN. Let me say in response 
to the gentleman that as far as I know, 
the distinguished Ambassador to Pan- 
ama, Mr. Farland resigned. If he were 
removed, as the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. LIxDs AY] has stated, that is 
news to me. As far as I know, no new 
Ambassador has been confirmed by the 
Senate although an appointment was 
made by President Kennedy. 

I assume that after President Ken- 
nedy’s death ambassadorial appoint- 
ments were held up until the new ad- 
ministration had had a chance to make 
its own selections. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I want to say 
to the gentleman that I know the Mem- 
bers of the House are very conscious 
of the leadership the gentleman has 
exerted in this field. I think the gentle- 
man is an outstanding expert, being the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Latin America. I know 
the time and effort he has put in on 
trying to firm up the policy of this coun- 
try and holding firmly on this issue. I 
was particularly pleased to see the views 
of the gentleman from Alabama set 
forth in one of the major publications, 
U.S. News & World Report, where he 
has again reiterated for the benefit of 
the American people the fact that we 
should and must maintain a position of 
firmness in this particular controversy. 
I think what the gentleman is doing 
today in giving the background and 
showing the problem that has existed, 
and the handling of it, certainly should 
be noticed most emphatically by our 
Department of State, by the administra- 
tion, and by all those who will have to 
deal with this problem as it develops in 
showing that the Congress wants a firm 
policy here to continue. I think the gen- 
tleman certainly is responsible in large 
measure for the fact that to date we 
have taken a firm position. I commend 
the gentleman and join with him in 
calling for a continued firm policy in 
handling this particular situation. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank the able gen- 
tleman from Florida for his remarks, 
and I am pleased that he agrees with 
the position I have taken. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at 
this point so that I may comment on 
the point raised by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
us get the record straight. An Ambas- 
sador was designated to Panama. The 
former Ambassador resigned. The Gov- 
ernor was on his way to testify before a 
congressional committee, but he got as 
far as Miami and went back so fast it 
would make your head swim. Now this 
I believe is a fact. I think there is more 
than an “alleged mistake” made by a 
prior administration. It just happened 
in that administration. It is not an 
allegation; it is a fact. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
the gentleman would permit me to con- 
clude my statement, I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Alabama will yield to you 
since he has yielded to me. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. It is always a pleas- 
ure to hear my friend speak. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 
Well, each of us can learn something 
once in a while, I am sure. 

Let me say this to the gentleman. We 
must maintain a firm position. To the 
eternal credit of Lyndon Johnson, this is 
what he is doing. 

We must back him up. We can ill 
afford not to give him the backing he 
needs at this time. 

In my city of Charleston, S.C., every 
single evacuee who has been landed dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks—and more 
than 1,200 of them have—lived on the 
economy. Members should hear the har- 
rowing tales those people have told me, 
as have others, when they got off those 
MATS planes. I saw little children, with 
their parents, who had brought nothing 
with them but the pajamas they were 
wearing. They were literally kicked out 
of their houses. 

There has been talk about students 
leading riots, but some of these so-called 
students were 45 or 50 years old. 

I said yesterday, as I say today, they 
were, in my opinion, fresh from an in- 
doctrination on the island of Cuba. 
That is where those people were indoc- 
trinated. I have said, as I said in 1960, 
behind all of this is Fidel Castro. 

Unless and until we take a firm stand, 
in the future we shall have much more 
trouble in this and other places. 

This small country—small as it is— 
could not exist without our help, in my 
considered opinion. We must, there- 
fore, continue to be firm. 

Mr. EDMONDSCN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly wish 
to join my other colleagues in commend- 
ing the gentleman from Alabama for the 
presentation he is making today. One 
of the best parts of it is the fact that it 
has been a bipartisan presentation. The 
gentleman is not endeavoring to make 
“partisan medicine” out of this, because 
he has clearly indicated by his remarks 
that concessions to the Panamanians 
took place in 1936, under.the Roosevelt 
administration, as well as in 1955 and 
1960 under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

I believe it is to the credit of this 
House that on February 2, 1960, when 
the question of whether we should have 
additional executive concessions with- 
out congressional approval was before 
this House, by a vote of 382 to 12, with 
a definite bipartisan majority, this 
House went on record as opposed to any 


further executive giveaways of soy“ 


ereignty or authority in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

I hope we can continue to give to 
President Johnson strong bipartisan 
support for a firm position against the 
yielding of any of America's rights in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 
` Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will my 
good friend from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, and then I would 
like to finish my statement. After I have 
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done so, I will be glad to yield to anyone 
else who wishes me to do so. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to com- 
ment, not necessarily in disagreement 
with our distinguished friend from South 
Carolina, because I have a high regard 
for him, as I do for the gentleman in the 
well. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], who is an 
expert on this subject. I always listen 
to him very carefully. I agree with what 
he said on the infiltration that occurred 
in Panama. The riots were unquestion- 
ably if not triggered off at least carried 
on as & result of infiltration by hard-core 
Communist infiltrators from Cuba. 
There is no doubt about that. 

I believe, however, that at some time 
the question must be answered as to what 
happened to our distinguished former 
colleague from Maine, Frank Coffin, and 
the nomination which was made by the 
late President. I understand that nomi- 
nation has been put on tne back burner, 
if not thrown in the ashcan altogether. 

To me this is quite serious. I believe it 
is a lapse about which the Congress has 
the right to ask questions and about 
which Congress should ask questions. 
Unless all the press is incorrect, there 
were real differences between the former 
Ambassador and elements of the Con- 
gress, and possibly of the executive 
branch, though I do not know. 

I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. If it was an error for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to suggest that the Pan- 
amanian flag be flown simultaneously 
with the American flag, was it in error 
for President Johnson—and I am not 
arguing it was—to order that the Pan- 
amanian flag be flown along with all 
American flags on all flagpoles rather 
than at only one location? 

Mr. SELDEN. I will respond briefly 
to the gentleman, and then I should like 
to continue with my statement. 

As the gentleman from Oklahoma 
pointed out, I have attempted to make 
this a nonpartisan statement. I merely 
pointed out that among the concessions 
which have been made—and there have 
been many—one concession, which hap- 
pened to be made by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, was opposed by a record 
vote of this House. I feel the executive 
branch made a mistake in connection 
with that particular concession. Yet 
when one Panamanian flag was flown 
in the zone a precedent was established 
and it should have been obvious to all 
that further demands would be made and 
granted for the flying of additional flags. 
As far as the appointments of ambassa- 
dors are concerned, I presume we would 
have to secure information on that sub- 
ject from the executive branch of our 
Government. As I stated earlier, how- 
ever, perhaps the death of President 
Kennedy had something to do with the 
delay: of the appointment and confirma- 
tion of an Ambassador to Panama. 

I wish to say again, however, that the 
list of concessions over the years has 
been along one. I have merely named a 
few. For those who are interested, all 
of these concessions can be found in the 
various reports which have been sub- 
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mitted by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, which are available in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee room. 

With respect to concessions, the spe- 
cial study mission reported in 1963: 

It seems unlikely that efforts to promote 
more friendly relations between residents of 
the zone and Panamanians or the granting 
of concessions will be sufficient to contain 
further manifestations of nationalism. 
Rather, it seems probable that concessions 
will merely encourage more sweeping de- 
mands. 


Yet, the subcommittee has not ig- 
nored the responsibilities of Zonians who 
by their day-to-day conduct have a con- 
siderable bearing on our own Govern- 
ment’s relations with the Government 
and the people of Panama. 

In the subcommittee's 1960 report we 
stated: 

The subcommittee recognizes that U.S. 
residents in the Canal Zone perform a great 
service for their country at certain personal 
sacrifices. At the same time, American citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone have a special re- 
sponsibility to assist to the maximum extent 
toward furthering amicable relations with 
nationals of the Republic of Panama. The 
subcommittee approves every effort to as- 
sure U.S. citizens in the zone a standard of 
living comparable with that which they 
would enjoy in continental United States. 
However, the Republic of Panama is no 
longer the isolated frontier civilization of 
construction days which motivated the U.S. 
Government to adopt measures designed to 
mitigate harsh living conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, there exists a human tendency to re- 
gard emergency measures which endure for 
a long period of time as vested interests. 
The subcommittee is confident that officials 
of the U.S. agencies operating in the Canal 
Zone, in living up to our treaty commit- 
ments with Panama, will take into consid- 
eration the welfare of the residents of the 
zone. At the same time, the subcommittee 
urges the Panama Canal Company and Zone 
Government to emphasize to their employees 
their responsibilities as U.S. citizens living 
in a unique situation. 


Nevertheless, the way in which some 
commentators have criticized the Zoni- 
ans and leaped to the conclusion that 
U.S. treaty rights should be renegoti- 
ated is nonsense. 

There is another side to this coin. 

Panamanian Officials are not innocent 
bystanders in the recent unhappy events. 
The manner in which an incident in- 
volving schoolchildren escalated into 
full-blown riots in which some two dozen 
people lost their lives and hundreds were 
injured needs to be explored. 

It must be noted that on Thursday, 
January 9, from the time the Pana- 
manian schoolchildren sought to raise 
their flag at Balboa High School, Pana- 
manian radio stations, which are owned 
by prominent political figures in the Re- 
public, broadcast inflammatory reports 
of the flag incident and the subsequent 
rioting. These reports presented a dis- 
torted view of the activities of the Canal 
Zone police and zone residents, and gen- 
erally described the events as a patriotic 
struggle for Panamanian sovereignty in 
the zone: These broadcasts intentionally 
incited the Panamanian people. 

Panamanian elections are upcoming in 
May. Again Panamanian officeseekers 
seem to have found it expedient to whip 
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up a nationalistic fervor, then to present 
themselves as the most fervent of nation- 
ists. 

At the same time there is no question 
of the presence of trained Communist 
agitators in the mobs that tried to force 
their way into the Canal Zone. The 
rapid appearance of Molotov cocktails 
and the efficient manner in which build- 
ings were demolished attest to the pres- 
ence of expert organizers of chaos. 

It may be that the Zonian schoolchil- 
dren were insensitive to a delicate po- 
litical situation. But the real catalysts 
to the tragic riots of recent weeks in 
Panama were the Communists, who 
seized an opportunity to foment violence, 
and those Panamanian officials who 
aroused the people’s emotions, then could 
not contain them. 

Last April the special study mission 
warned: 

It is increasingly clear that nationalism as 
a political weapon is no longer the sole pos- 
session of the governing group. 


Perhaps, the tragic bloodshed 10 days 
ago will make this evident to the ruling 
classes in Panama. 

In the meantime, the United States 
alone cannot resolve the present dead 
end into which the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment has driven itself. President 
Johnson was correct to insist on the res- 
toration of order and diplomatic rela- 
tions before resuming discussions with 
Panama. The Panamanians must be 
made to understand that the United 
States cannot be blackmailed by a rioting 
mob. 

If this means a prolonged break in dip- 
lomatic relations and an indefinite post- 
ponement of discussions of honest areas 
of disagreement, so be it. The adminis- 
tration should make unequivocably clear 
that we are prepared to run the cenal 
and maintain safe the lives and property 
within our jurisdiction in the Canal 
Zone. 

Let it be noted that the ruling group in 
Panama has in its power, through its 
ownership of all the news media, to zre- 
ate the climate of understanding and 
cordiality which is necessary for further 
discussions, Instead of grossly exag- 
gerating canal matters and leaving false 
impressions with their own people, they 
could be presenting a true picture of how 
much the canal has meant to Panama 
and how the United States, through the 
Alliance for Progress, is striving to bring 
meaningful economic progress to the Re- 
public. 

For our own part, we would do well at 
this juncture to explore seriously the 
possible routes outside the Republic of 
Panama for the construction of a nu- 
clear-blasted sea-level canal. If by their 
irresponsible leadership the ruling group 
in Panama cause the bypassing of the 
Panama Canal as a major route in hem- 
ispheric and world commerce, they will 
have to answer to their own people for 
their folly. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman on one of the finest dissertations 
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I have ever heard on this or any subject. 
He has given us a document that should 
be in the Archives of the Congress of the 
United States and made available to the 
American people. He has done an out- 
standing job. I want to congratulate 
him because I wish that every Member 
of the House, as well as of the other body, 
could have heard this fine, this excellent 
defense of America and of the free world, 
and the accurate appraisal of what tran- 
spired in this troubled part of our hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. SELDEN. I am very grateful to 
my distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina. I can assure him that I am 
aware of the position of firmness he has 
always taken when the prestige of our 
Nation is at stake, and I am extremely 
pleased that he concurs in the remarks 
I have made here this afternoon. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleague from 
South Carolina in complimenting the 
gentleman from Alabama for the states- 
manlike presentation which he has 
made. I think he has spoken with a 
cool head and yet I think his position 
in favor of a firm hand is also 
unmistakable. , 

The post which he holds as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs has certainly put him in a posi- 
tion of responsibility in connection with 
this issue for a long time. It is to his 
very great credit that in the debates on 
February 2, 1960, in connection with 
the resolution that he brought to the 
floor, he predicted with clarity, I think, 
exactly what would happen if we yielded 
on this score. The remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama can be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 106, 
part 2, page 1798. He stated very defi- 
nitely that the flag matter would be an 
opening wedge in a long chain of de- 
mands to yield to the ultimate assump- 
tion by Panama of complete sovereignty 
over the canal. That was the prediction 
of the gentleman from Alabama on that 
date. He was backed up in that predic- 
tion by the able gentleman from Texas 
Mr. BURLESON] who spoke along similar 
lines. 

The United Press International story 
of January 20, 1964, gives the sequel to 
this story because on that date, as re- 
ferred to previously by the gentleman 
from Alabama, Mr. Aguilino Boyd ap- 
peared before the television cameras of 
the country and demanded that we give 
to the Panamanians control over the 
Panama Canal. He made it very clear 
that the Panama Canal for Panamani- 
ans was the goal of the drive that is now 
going on in his country. 

To my way of thinking this not a ques- 
tion of expropriation of private property 
or any question in which the sovereignty 
of the Republic of Panama is involved. 
This is a question of standing by our 
Government's treaty rights. It is a ques- 
tion as to whether the people of Panama 
are going to stand by ther Government’s 
treaty obligations and whether they are 
going to respect international law and 
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order and decency while they attempt 
to discuss the changes that they feel 
should be made. 

Personally I strongly endorse the po- 
sition which has been stated by the 
gentleman from Alabama and which I 
believe is held today by the President 
of the United States. We should refuse 
to continue discussions of any kind un- 
der the threat of force or blackmail. 
We should require that an orderly situ- 
ation continue in effect at the canal for 
some time before we sit down at a table 
with the representatives of the Republic 
of Panama. When we do sit down with 
the representatives of the Republic of 
Panama I think it should be made clear 
at the outset that while we may be will- 
ing to discuss with them areas of honest 
disagreement, we certainly are not will- 
ing to even discuss the question of con- 
trol of the canal and the responsibility 
for its operation and defense. These 
are points that are not negotiable as far 
as the American people are concerned, 
and I certainly hope they are points 
that are not negotiable as far as the 
Chief Executive of this Nation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa for his excellent contribution to 
this discussion of United States-Pana- 
manian relations. 


PANAMA CANAL—A FEDERAL 
CORPORATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pan- 
ama Canal, of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, respon- 
sible for all legislation pertaining to 
the operation and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, I 
have been very close to the many prob- 
lems of this area for many years. 

Because of the very delicate situation 
existing between the United States and 
Panama at this time, I have refrained 
from making any public speeches or 
statements concerning the present con- 
flict. This is true also of the members 
of my subcommittee. We have been, 
and are being constantly advised of the 
events as they are taking place in the 
area. : 

However, I have been greatly con- 
cerned over a number of statements in 
both the United States and Panama 
press concerning the desirability of in- 
creasing payments to Panama out of 
canal revenues. Unfortunately, in all 
the information which has been pre- 
sented in the press about our operation 
of the canal, there has been almost no 
material on just how the Canal Company 
is set up and what its financial circum- 
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stances really are. This is not a money- 
making enterprise. 

The Panama Canal Company is a Fed- 
eral corporation in which the President 
is the sole stockholder and as such cor- 
poration it files an annual report which 
is available for examination. The latest 
report, that for the fiscal year 1962, 
shows that transit tolls have increased 
from $37.5 million in 1953 to $58.3 mil- 
lion in 1962. Unfortunately, advocates 
of larger payments to Panama concen- 
trate on this figure rather than on the 
net revenue of the Company which has 
varied from $300,000 in 1955 to $7.3 mil- 
lion in 1962. 

For the period following the published 
reports, I am informed that the net rev- 
enue of the Company for the current 
fiscal year is $2.3 million and that there 
is every reason to believe that there will 
be no net income for the next fiscal year. 

The decrease in net revenue arises 
from two things. First, there has been 
a leveling off of tolls by reason of a de- 
crease both in number of ships and car- 
goes and recent wage increases given to 
Panamanian employees, in the amount 
of $7 million per year, which wiped out 
not only the current net income but also 
accumulated reserves. 

By reason of these facts, necessary 
work to keep the canal abreast of its 
expected increasing traffic has been de- 
ferred. 

Transits through the canal have in- 
creased from 807 in the year 1916 to over 
13,000 in 1963, and the tonnage carried 
has increased from slightly over 3 mil- 
lion to almost 64 million tons. The 
canal presently is operating at a ca- 
pacity undreamed of by its designers 
but such was the soundness of their de- 
sign and engineering and such is the 
ability of the present employees that 
present operations are being conducted 
without strain. However, it has been 
necessary to continue work to meet the 
increasing demands and since 1953 
through the end of fiscal 1963, a total 
of $122.7 million has been spent on canal 
improvements. These include lighting 
of Gailliard Cut and the locks to permit 
24-hour operation, the purchase of faster 
towing locomotives, widening of the 
cut from 300 to 500 feet to permit un- 
interrupted two-way traffic and numer- 
ous other minor but equally important 
improvements. 

During the next 2 years, it was antic- 
ipated that an additional $25 million 
would be required to conduct the im- 
provement program which is vital to 
maintain the free and uninterrupted flow 
of traffic as it increases. 

Primarily because of wage increases 
given the Panamanian employees, this 
program will be slowed, with possible ad- 
verse consequences to the operation of 
the canal. 

In addition to all of the varying ex- 
penses necessary for the maintenance 
and operation of the canal which must 
be paid out of the tolls revenues, there 
is an additional amount of $1.5 million 
a year paid to Panama under the terms 
of the 1955 treaty which is not reflected 
in the expenses of the Canal Company. 
If this sum is deducted from net rev- 
enues of the Company, the current year 
net income would be only $800,000 and 
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there would be a sizable deficit for the 
coming fiscal year. 

It is extremely difficult to determine 
a reasonable source.for any additional 
payments to Panama since the 1960 re- 
port of the board of consultants of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries pointed out that while 
world shipping could stand a moderate 
increase in tolls, if a substantial in- 
crease were placed in effect, there would 
be an appreciable decrease in the traffic 
through the canal, so that the toll in- 
crease would not serve to appreciably in- 
crease the gross revenues of the Com- 
pany. 


NEED FOR LONG-OVERDUE REVIEW 
OF OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEeIGHAN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN.. Mr. Speaker, a mis- 
leading article appeared in the New York 
Times on January 14, 1964, on the status 
in Congress of administration proposals 
for revision of our immigration policy. 
That article, written by Tom Wicker, at- 
tempted to portray me as holding up a 
full-scale congressional review of immi- 
gration policy and therefore the prime 
opponent of new legislation. I quote the 
false charge in the Wicker story: 

An administration source said Mr. Feighan 
was the prime opponent to new legislation. 


After reading that false but planted 
charge, I telephoned the White House 
and spoke to Mr. Myer Feldman, Deputy 
Special Counsel to the President, and 
asked him if that charge represented the 
thinking of the Johnson administration. 
He replied emphatically that it did not. 
I then asked him if he knew the source 
of the false charge. He replied that he 
did not know the source but that it did 
not originate with any responsible people 
in the Johnson administration. I asked 
him what he intended to do to set the 
record straight. He requested that I 
quote him as correctly representing the 
administration’s position in his repudi- 
ation of the charge in the New York 
Times story. 

I invite members of the press, Mem- 
bers of Congress and the interested pub- 
lic to telephone or write Mr. Feldman 
at the White House for any further de- 
tails they may require. 

Let me identify the role of Mr. Feld- 
man in the matter. I was at the White 
House meeting on January 13, 1964, as 
reported in the New York Times article 
to which I have referred. President 
Johnson informed me at that time he 
had assigned Mr. Feldman to immigra- 
tion matters and that Mr. Feldman was 
to cooperate with me in my capacity as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy and 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Nationality of the 
House Judiciary Committee. It was only 
natural that I should turn to Mr. Feld- 
man for a clarification of the false 
charge in the New York Times story. 

After Mr. Feldman clarified the admin- 
istration position on the New York Times 
story, I initiated discreet but pointed in- 
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quiries into the source of that false 
charge. I did not telephone Mr. Wicker, 
the vehicle used for it, because the press 
has a right to protect its sources and I 
was convinced Mr. Wicker would invoke 
that right to protect his misinformer. 
Since Mr. Wicker did not seek my reac- 
tion to the statement of an alleged ad- 
ministration source before filing his 
story, I could hardly expect him to reveal 
his source. But there are other means 
open for identifying and pinning down 
such faceless’ “administration sources.” 
The results of my inquiry point the 
steady finger of truth at a high-ranking 
political appointee in the Department of 
State. While the long finger of truth is 
pointed at him, the opportunity is still 
open for him to clear himself of involve- 
ment in misrepresentation of the John- 
son administration. He can do that by 
simply stating publicly that he was not 
involved, directly or indirectly, in using 
Mr. Wicker of the New York Times as a 
vehicle to misrepresent the Johnson ad- 
ministration. I am not questioning his 
personal convictions, which he is entitled 
to and which are well known, but if Mr. 
Wicker confused his personal convictions 
with the views of the Johnson adminis- 
tration, that confusion must be cleared 
up forthwith. No one has the right to 
drape his personal convictions over this 
or any Federal administration while he 
reposes safely in the bombproof shelter 
of the faceless mass in the Department 
of State. 

The prime opponents to new legislation 
are those who have opposed and continue 
to oppose full and open inquiries by the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy. It is the statutory 
function of the joint committee to make 
a continuing study of first, the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws and its 
effect on the national security, the econ- 
omy and the social welfare of the United 
States, and, second, such conditions with- 
in or without the United States which in 
the opinion of the committee might have 
any bearing on the immigration and na- 
tionality policy of the United States— 
section 401, Public Law 414, 82d Con- 
gress. These congressional responsibil- 
ities have not been discharged because 
the Joint Committee was not activated 
until July of 1963 and then was con- 
fronted with the lack of funds to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee I 
initiated action in Congress on August 1, 
1963, to secure the funds required to 
launch the work of the Joint Committee. 
If Congress is to act intelligently, objec- 
tively, and expeditiously on the adminis- 
tration’s proposals for revision of our 
immigration policies, Congress has a first 
duty to establish all the facts bearing on 
those proposals. Congress should not be 
expected to act in the dark on any matter, 
let alone a matter of high public policy 
such as immigration. Moreover, the peo- 
ple are entitled to know all the ramifica- 
tions of our present immigration policy 
and to be informed of the merits as well 
as to hear the arguments advanced for 
change in that policy. It is the duty by 
law of the Joint Committee to meet those 
responsibilities and I intend to see that 
those responsibilities are met. 
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It is significant to note that the last 
budget request made to Congress by 
President Kennedy, November 21, 1963, 
carried a request for funds to initiate the 
long overdue work of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Nationality 
Policy. That request, so far as funds for 
the work of legislative committees is con- 
cerned, was the only one blocked from 
consideration by Congress during the 
closing days of the first session. If those 
blocking efforts continue, I have no other 
course open but to put the full facts 
before the Congress and the American 
people, including public exposure of the 
name of the prime blocker and his close 
associates in efforts to prevent full and 
open inquiry by Congress. 

Let me make the record clear. As soon 
as the hearings on immigration and na- 
tionality policy are concluded, the sub- 
committee of the House will then be ina 
position to consider substantive legisla- 
tion to be presented to the Congress. 
Time is of the essence in this matter, as 
I have repeated to interested parties, and 
the sooner the hearings are completed on 
policy the sooner will Congress be able to 
take up specific legislation relating to 
that policy. 


A FULL INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LION ATT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for committee investigators of the other 
body to quit toying with Mr. Walter 
Jenkins and engage in serious question- 
ing of this man as to his involvement in 
the gift of a stereophonic set to Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 

It is clear favoritism to permit Jenkins 
to submit the type of statement that he 
did to the Rules Committee of the other 
body. The issue is clear: 

Was pressure put upon Don B. Reyn- 
olds, a Maryland insurance agent, to 
force him to rebate or kickback things of 
value—an expensive stereo set and 
$1,200 in unneeded advertising—to Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and the L.B.J. Co.? 

There apparently is no doubt that 
Reynolds paid for the advertising on the 
Austin, Tex., radio and television sta- 
tion, and it should be obvious that Reyn- 
olds’ Maryland insurance firm had no 
need for it. 

According to Reynolds’ testimony un- 
der oath, he did not want this advertis- 
ing time on the Austin station and he 
apparently worked out some kind of an 
arrangement to resell the time to a 
neighbor, Albert Young, who sells stain- 
less steel ware. All of the documents 
thus far sustain Reynolds’ version of 
this transaction, and it should be easy 
for the Rules Committee to call Mr. 
Young to determine if he was present at 
a meeting with Walter Jenkins when 
there was discussion of this advertising 
matter. 

The questioning of Mr. Young and the 
investigation of further documents 
should be supplemented with a thorough 
questioning of Walter Jenkins under 
oath so that the public may know 
whether Jenkins’ fuzzy explanation is 
fact or an attempted coverup. 


It is important to know whether 
Jenkins, now reported to be the No. 1 
aide at the White House, was a party to 
a scheme for extracting $1,200 for the 
L.B.J. Co. from this Maryland insurance 
man. 

It is also important to know just how 
much Lyndon B. Johnson knew about 
the gift of a stereo set from the same Don 
B. Reynolds who had written $200,000 
yen of insurance in favor of the LB.. 

0. 

The White House admits the stereo 
set was delivered to the Johnson home: 
that it was a gift, and that it was ap- 
parently selected by Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson from a catalog supplied by 
Bobby Baker. The point at issue is 
whether Lyndon B. Johnson thought this 
expensive gift came from Reynolds or 
whether he thought it was a gift from 
his longtime friend, associate, and pro- 
tege, Bobby Baker. 

I am not fully acquainted with how 
things are run on the other side of the 
Capitol, but it would seem to me that 
even if the White House version is cor- 
rect, Mr. Johnson should have raised 
some questions if his $19,500 a year 
protege suddenly bestowed a stereo set, 
with an $800 or $900 retail value, on 
him as a gift. 

Perhaps this type of thing was not 
unusual in the world Bobby Baker in- 
habited, especially from 1955 to 1961. 
As I recall from some earlier statements, 
it was in this same period that another 
friend said he gave Baker a piece of a 
Florida land deal because he felt Bobby 
had great need for extra money because 
of a young and growing family. It ap- 
pears that the war on poverty started 
some time ago. 

Apparently Bobby Baker was many 
things to many people. He was a con- 
tact for an abortion, a ready store of 
large stacks of cash money, a wheeler and 
dealer on the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium legislation, a Capitol contact for 
the Teamsters’ Union crowd, a vending 
machine kink, and a magician who could 
produce free stereo sets out of a $19,500 
salary. 

This scandal has so many ramifica- 
tions that it would appear the House 
should set up a special committee to 
examine some of the tangents of the 
Baker probe, including the activities of 
one Matthew H. McCloskey, contractor 
for the construction of many federally 
financed buildings and bridges, including 
a badly defective Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have listened 
with some interest to the remarks of 
the gentleman, as he has proposed the 
creation of a congressional committee in 
the House. I wonder if the gentleman 
believes that committee also should in- 
clude in the scope of its inquiry the 
numerous bulls and expensive pieces of 
equipment which were delivered to the 
Eisenhower farm in Gettysburg during 
the time Mr. Eisenhower was President. 

Mr. GROSS. I am well aware of that. 
I never condoned it when Mr. Eisen- 
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hower was the President. I questioned 
the preferential tax treatment which 
was given to the former President with 
respect to his book. 

All of these things I have criticized 
in the past. I believe the gentleman 
from Oklahoma well knows my position 
on many issues during the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am quite sure 
the gentleman makes no distinction in 
his judgment on the propriety of the 
different gifts, and I am quite sure that 
he would have abundant support for his 
position that gifts of this type should be 
examined closely by the recipient. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not recall 
the gentleman ever previously demand- 
ing a congressional committee to look 
into any of the numerous gifts that went 
to the Eisenhower farm at Gettysburg 
during the period of time he was there. 
If my knowledge of choice and fine beef 
is at all accurate, I have an idea that 
the former President, who has the ranch 
at Gettysburg, probably received more 
monetary value in beef each week than 
would be represented by the stereo- 
phonic set which has been talked about 
here on the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman, 
I might have thought that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma would ask for an 
investigation committee to look into 
some of those things. 

Let me point out that a congressional 
committee did investigate the Goldfine 
matter, the vicuna coats, and that sort of 
thing during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. I believe the gentleman recalls 
that investigation resulted in the early 
retirement of the then No. 1 White House 
aid to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, GROSS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I do not take any 
exception to anything the gentleman 
said, but I believe the reference to the 
stereo set ought to be put in context 
with some of the things that happened 
during the Eisenhower administration. 

The gentleman is frank and honest 
about it. He will admit that many items 
of much greater value than a stereo set 
were delivered to the Eisenhower farm 
without any particular congressional 
disturbance on the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. If I recall correctly, the 
Democrats were overwhelmingly in con- 
trol of both Houses of the Congress dur- 
ing all but 2 of the 8 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, and they could 
very well have constituted any number 
of investigating committees. That would 
have had my approval and my support. 


TRADE EXPANSION WITH RUSSIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr.LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the decision 
of our Government to permit the sale of 
wheat in large quantities to Communist 
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countries is now history. When the late 
President Kennedy informed the Nation 
that the Government had decided to ap- 
prove such a sale, much was made of the 
fact that this would be a one-shot trans- 
action. I doubted it then and I am more 
convinced now that far from being a one- 
shot deal, our decision to expand trade 
with the Communist countries will be- 
come a long-range commitment. 

When it became obvious that the 
executive branch would refuse to delay 
a decision until the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress had an opportunity to 
study the ramifications of such a deci- 
sion, the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Proxmire, and I joined together in 
requesting an in-depth study of Soviet 
bloc grain trade. Three Soviet experts 
under the auspices of the American En- 
terprise Institute prepared a study in 
compliance with our request. They are 
Prof. Warren Nutter, of the University of 
Virginia; Prof. George Macesich, of 
Florida State University; and Prof. 
Stanley J. Zynievsky, of the University 
of Kentucky. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two-part 
study on Soviet bloc grain trade be in- 
cluded in the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, several very important 
considerations emerge from the evidence 
presented in this highly informative 
study. In the first place, a convincing 
case is made for the proposition that the 
Communists face a long-range problem 
in agricultural production. It is demon- 
strated that because “the United States, 
Canada, and Australia hold the principal 
carryover stocks of wheat outside the 
Communist countries,” there is every 
reason to expect that the Communists 
for a long time to come face either of 
two grim alternatives: they can reduce 
their consumption of wheat, or they can 
make up their losses through increased 
imports from non-Communist countries. 
The principal reason for the Communist 
prospects of a long-range crisis in agri- 
culture is contained in the following 
statement from the study: 

The next question to ask is whether the 
emergency is likely to extend beyond this 
year. The possibility that it will do so 
should by no means be ruled out. The 
fragmentary evidence so far published clear- 
ly implies that the failure of the wheat 
crop occurred mainly in the new lands 
region of the Soviet Union. These are lands 
of marginal and highly variable rainfall and 
growing season. This year’s crop failure 
has been widely attributed to an unusually 
severe drought coupled with other adverse 
weather conditions, and this diagnosis is 
most likely correct. But the situation may 
be much more serfous than loss of a single 
year’s crop. 

Ever since the new lands were first plowed 
up, many Western specialists have doubted 
that they could yield crops over a sustained 
period unless they were sparingly cultivated, 
each plot being left fallow for a relatively 
long time after each short period of cultiva- 
tion so that it might recapture lost soil 
moisture. The Russians have, however, not 
done this. On the contrary, they have 
heavily exploited the land year after year, 
leaving less and less of it in fallow at any 
time. One expects such a policy to lead to 
creation of a dust bowl, and this may be 
what has in fact happened. The primary 
evidence pointing in that direction is the 
intensive campaign, launched in the Soviet 
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press immediately after the first harvestings 
this fall, to solve the Soviet agricultural 
problem through irrigation and massive ap- 
plications of fertilizer. 

It may well be that we can look forward 
to substantial imports of wheat into the 
Soviet bloc over several years to come and 
perhaps indefinitely. In that event, the 
entire wheat situation in the non-Commu- 
nist world would turn itself around: Wheat 
would cease to be a surplus commodity, 
and subsidies might not be needed to sup- 
port prices at current domestic levels. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to a detailed 
analysis of the production and consump- 
tion and the export and import of wheat 
in the Communist countries, this study 
also attempts to analyze some of the im- 
plications contained in a U.S. decision to 
liberalize trade relations with Commu- 
nist countries. 

It is stated, for example, that “there 
are those who hold that any increase in 
economic contacts between East and 
West is likely to have a moderating effect 
on the internal climate of Communist 
politics.” While admitting the possi- 
bility that if the Soviet economy becomes 
more consumer oriented, greater efforts 
will be made to expand trade, it is sug- 
gested that the real question is whether 
the converse is true; namely, whether 
widening of trade relations will cause the 
Soviet economy to be more consumer 
oriented. In the opinion of the author, 
this seems more doubtful. 

He suggests instead: 

Rather than opening trade and hoping 
for the best in the way of improvement in 
political relations, it would seem much more 
prudent to require some concrete political 
concessions as a condition for opening trade. 
The one thing we know now is that the bloc 
is suffering serious economic difficulties, 
difficulties that can be ameliorated through 
better trade relations with the West. Soviet 
leaders should be willing to pay something 
for the amelioration, and the most important 
payment from our point of view would come 
in the form of political concessions. We 
can be sure that there would be hard bar- 
gaining of this nature if the situation were 
reversed. 


Mr. Speaker, no one I think doubts 
that were the situation reversed the 
Soviets would drive as hard a bargain 
as the traffic would allow, that every 
possible concession that could conceiv- 
ably be wrested from the West would be 
sought. To my knowledge, there has not 
been one single attempt on the part of 
our Government to place any conditions 
on our blind offer to help the Soviet 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, to my mind, there are 
three central facts that emerge from 
this study. First, the Communists ap- 
parently are in for a long-range agri- 
cultural crisis, during which time they 
need the help of the West. 

Second, we have it in our power to 
ease their economic problems. If we 
choose to do so, we can do it in one of 
two ways. Either we sell them wheat 
and perhaps other commodities at the 
prevailing world price for cash or for 
credit. Or, we can demand in addition 
certain political concessions which, if the 
situation were reversed, we can be certain 
they would demand of us. 

Third, as the authors point out: 

The big drive now underway is to expand 
the chemical industry as rapidly as possible 
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in order to provide fertilizer on a massive 
scale for agriculture. Simultaneously, am- 
bitious irrigation projects are to be under- 
taken. The plan is obviously to seek a way 
to tide the country over its present agri- 
cultural crisis until a foundation is built 
for self-sufficient agriculture. 


Obviously, during this “tiding over” 
period, Communist countries will have to 
rely rather heavily on imports from non- 
Communist countries. While this is hap- 
pening, if the United States supplies 
both the grain they need as well as long- 


term credits, we will in effect be financ- 


ing their buildup of the chemical in- 
dustry. On the other hand, if we insist 
on short-term credits or cash, we will 
be draining away their foreign exchange 
and in effect squeezing their ability to 
5 machinery and other strategie ma- 


Mr. Speaker, these matters and many 
others are examined and analyzed in the 
following report. I urge my colleagues 
to examine the evidence presented by 
re distinguished experts on Soviet eco- 
nomics. 


The material referred to follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE WHEAT SITUATION, 
DECEMBER 3, 1963—Parr I 

Over the years 1959-61 the Soviet bloc has 
produced and consumed more than a quarter 
of the world wheat crop. There was a slight 
net export of wheat out of the bloc as a 
whole, amounting to less than 1 percent of 
production. Trade in wheat was, however, 
more substantial than this net movement 
indicates, the Soviet Union exporting about 
8 percent of its crop to the satellites and 
about 3 percent to the rest of the world 
while the satellites were importing about 21 
percent of their consumption from the So- 
viet Union and about 7 percent from the rest 
of the world. On the average, the Soviet 
Union annually exported (net) 5.4 million 
metric tons, 3.9 million going to the satel- 
lites and 1.5 million to the rest of the world. 
The latter e exceeded by a small 
amount the net satellite imports of 1.4 mil- 
lion metric tons from outside the bloc. 

Against this background the bloc pur- 
chases of wheat this year, both actual and 
under negotiation, are striking: 6.5 million 
metric tons from Canada, 1.7 million metric 
tons from Australia, and 4 to 68 million 
metric tons from the United States—a total 
of 12 to 15 million metric tons. They ex- 
ceed the average annual wheat crop of the 
satellites over 1951-61. They amount to 
more than a fifth of the average annual bloc 
production and consumption of wheat in 
the same period. Their importance in the 
arena of international trade in wheat is 
shown by the fact that total annual imports 
throughout the world, on a gross basis, have 
averaged less than 33 million metric tons 
over the last 5 years, or only 24% times the 
planned bloc imports for this year. 

Communist China is also increasing its 
imports of wheat above the relatively high 
levels of the last 2 or 3 years. Imports for 
the present crop year (July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1964) have been estimated as over 5 million 
metric tons as compared with 3 to 4 million 
in 1961 and 1962. 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, is appar- 
ently enjoying a good wheat crop this year, 
and its imports—recently 700,000 tons a 
year—are not likely to rise and may even 
fall. 

Total imports into all Communist coun- 
tries during the present crop year are likely, 
on the basis of purchases already made or 
under negotiation, to be more than double 
the imports of either 1961 or 1962. If con- 
sumption and trade in other parts of the 
world run their normal course, existing 
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stocks of wheat are likely to be reduced by 
around 9 million metric tons, or by almost 
a fifth. 

The United States, Canada, and Australia 
hold the principal carryover stocks of wheat 
outside the Communist countries. Those 
stocks now amount to about 3%½ months con- 
sumption at current rates in the non-Com- 
munist world. If the projected decline in 
stocks occurs, they will amount in mid-1964 
to about 3 months consumption. At the 
same time, each country's stocks will repre- 
sent a much longer period of consumption 
for that country alone: about 18 months 
for the United States, about 40 months for 
Canada, and about 12 months for Australia. 
The strategic reserve for the United States 
is generally placed at 12 months consump- 
tion, so that surplus stocks equal to 6 
months consumption would still remain in 
mid-1964 under the projected conditions. 
This would represent a considerable fall 
from the peak surplus in 1961, which 
amounted to 16 months consumption. 

The question whether world stocks of 
wheat will continue to be depleted depends 
on future developments in the Communist 
world. We should therefore analyze trends 
in wheat consumption and production there 
before proceeding further. 

We may start with Communist China, 
about which we unfortunately have few 
reliable data. The Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) of the United Nations 
gives the average annual production as 
around 16 million metric tons over 1948- 
49— 1952-53, roughly the 4 years following 
the Communist takeover. The same Orga- 
nization shows output as rising to 29 million 
metric tons in 1958-59 and 31 million metric 
tons in 1959-60, though the latter is de- 
scribed as an estimate. No further data are 
given by FAO. In view of the series of crop 
failures suffered by Communist China be- 
ginning with the fall harvest of 1959, the 
small rise shown by the FAO for the wheat 
crop in 1959-60 casts serious doubt on the 
accuracy of all of the FAO figures. 

We do know that Communist China 
shifted in 1961 from being an intermittent 
exporter and importer of wheat in small 
amounts (around 100,000 metric tons a year) 
to being an importer in large quantities 
(about 3.6 million metric tons in 1961 and 
probably more in 1962). Recent purchases 
indicate that imports will rise even more in 
1963 and 1964. Unless the leaders of Com- 
munist China completely reverse the agri- 
cultural policies introduced in 1958 and 1959, 
the need to import large quantities of wheat 
and other agricultural products will continue 
indefinitely. The extent to which imports 
actually materialize will depend on the suc- 
cess of Communist China in exporting other 
products in exchange. It is difficult to see 
how the economy as it is now constituted and 
is likely to be constituted over the next dec- 
ade or so can sustain net importation of food 
without substantial outside loans or aid. In 
any case, as far as the next year or two are 
concerned, we may expect total trade in 
wheat to be larger than normal by virtue of 
Communist China’s imports, and this factor 
in and of itself works in the direction of re- 
ducing wheat stocks in the non-Commuuist 
world. 

Let us turn now to the Soviet bloc, The 
average annual wheat crop over the 6 years 
1957-58—-1962-63 has run around 65 million 
metric tons, 52 million in the Soviet Union 
and 13 million in the Soviet satellites. The 
peak crop of 74 million metric tons (63 mil- 
lion in the Soviet Union and 11 million in the 
Satellites) was harvested in 1958-59, the 
most bountiful agricultural year in this cen- 
tury for the Soviet Union in terms of 
weather, Since imports into the Soviet bloc 
were balanced by exports out of it, the re- 
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sulting wheat used for consumption or stock- 
piling inside the bloc was virtually equal over 
these years to the total crop. The Soviet 
Union accounted for about 73 percent of this 
internal use and the satellites for the re- 
maining 27 percent—shares not too different 
from the corresponding fractions of popula- 
tion, which run about 70 percent and 30 per- 
cent. 

The situation since 1956 has been strik- 
ingly different in several important respects 
from the situation in the earlier postwar 
years. For one thing, before the plowing up 
of the Soviet new lands in south-central Asia 
that took place on a large scale in 1955 and 
1956, wheat production was relatively stag- 
nant at a level about 20 percent below the 
average for succeeding years. The subse- 
quent increase in wheat production has 
probably come almost exclusively from these 
newly plowed lands. 

Despite the smaller crop, the wheat avail- 
able to the Soviet Union for internal use may 
well have been only around 10 percent less 
than in recent years because of the relatively 
low level of Soviet wheat exports before 1957. 
Exports to satellites amounted to only 1.7 
million metric tons in 1955 and 0.5 million 
in 1956; exports to the rest of the world, to 
only 0,4 and 0.9 million metric tons. On the 
other side, the same Soviet situation and 
policy meant that there was significantly less 
wheat available for internal use in the satel- 
lites than in recent years. 

There is no way of knowing how much of 
the wheat available for use in the Soviet bloc 
has been consumed and how much has been 
put into stockpiles. From available data on 
Soviet production of flour and on Soviet pro- 
duction and net exports of wheat and rye, 
we may estimate that the new supply of 
wheat and rye has exceeded use for flour and 
seed by around 40 million metric tons over 
the period 1958-61. An unknown but prob- 
ably large fraction of this unaccounted-for 
remainder was used for animal feed. It is 
quite possible, however, that 20 million met- 
ric tons were added to the wheat stockpile, 
taken mainly from the bumper crop of 1958. 
This much wheat is equivalent to just under 
6 months’ consumption in the Soviet Union 
at recent rates. Whatever might be the case 
for additions to stocks over this period, it 
does not seem likely, in view of the 
record of agricultural production, that ac- 
cumulated stocks now on hand can exceed 
required strategic reserves by very much if 
at all. 

This leads us back to the question of what 
has caused the wheat problem this year and 
how the Soviet bloc is affected by it. 

The immediate cause has been a major 
failure of the wheat crop in the Soviet Union 
combined with a poor harvest in the satel- 
lites. Judging by the projected bloc imports 
of 12 to 15 million metric tons during the 
current fiscal year, the crop this year is at 
least 20 percent below its normal level. There 
are probably no surplus reserves available to 
offset these losses. Hence the only prob- 
able alternatives open to Soviet leaders are 
either to reduce consumption of wheat by at 
least 20 percent or to make up the loss 
through imports. 

It should come as no surprise that the final 
decision was to import wheat rather than to 
reduce consumption. Bread and potatoes 
are the staples of diet in the Soviet bloc, and 
neither has shown a significant upward trend 
in output since 1956, 1963 being left out of 
consideration. At the same time, population 
has been increasing by around 1.4 percent a 
year, or by almost 10 percent since 1956. The 
apparent fall in per capita consumption of 
these staples has been offset to an unknown 
degree by improvement in the supply of meat 
and other items, but the future does not 
promise a continuation of this development 
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unless the general grain problem can be 
solved. The situation this year is aggravated 
by a serious failure in the potato crop for 
2-years in a row, this one and last one. 

In brief, the food situation in the Soviet 
bloc is always tight, and failure of a major 
crop creates an emergency that cannot be 
easily ignored. On the basis of what we 
know now, it would be too strong to say that 
there would be starvation on a large scale in 
the absence of substantial imports of wheat 
this year, but it is not too strong to say that 
there would be widespread and intensive dis- 
content, particularly among the populations 
of the satellite countries, 

The next question to ask is whether the 
emergency is likely to extend beyond this 
year? The possibility that it will do so 
should by no means be ruled out. The frag- 
mentary evidence so far published clearly 
implies that the failure of the wheat crop 
occurred mainly in the new lands region of 
the Soviet Union. These are lands of mar- 
ginal and highly variable rainfall and grow- 
ing season. This year’s crop failure has been 
widely attributed to an unusually severe 
drought coupled with other adverse weather 
conditions, and this diagnosis is most likely 
correct. But the situation may be much 
more serious than loss of a single year’s 
crop. 

Ever since the new lands were first plowed 
up, many Western specialists have doubted 
that they could yield crops over a sustained 
period unless they were sparingly cultivated, 
each plot being left fallow for a relatively 
long time after each short period of cultiva- 
tion so that it might recapture lost soil 
moisture. The Russians have, however, not 
done this. On the contrary, they have heav- 
ily exploited the land year after year, leaving 
less and less of it in fallow at any time. One 
expects such a policy to lead to creation of a 
dust bowl, and this may be what has in fact 
happened. The primary evidence pointing 
in that direction is the intensive campaign, 
launched in the Soviet press immediately 
after the first harvestings this fall, to solve 
the Soviet agricultural problem through ir- 
a os and massive applications of ferti- 

It may well be that we can look forward 
to substantial imports of wheat into the 
Soviet bloc over several years to come and 
perhaps indefinitely. In that event, the en- 
tire wheat situation in the non-Communist 
world would turn itself around: wheat would 
cease to be a “surplus” commodity, and sub- 
sidies might not be needed to support prices 
at current domestic levels. 


ADDENDUM: BRIEF NOTE ON THE DATA USED 


We have used official Soviet data in the 
case of imports and exports but not in the 
case of production. The latter are grossly 
exaggerated in varying degree for different 
years. This is also the case for some satellite 
countries. We have accordingly used USDA 
estimates for wheat production in all Soviet 
bloc countries, 

We call attention to the fact that produc- 
tion data refer to fiscal (crop) years while 
trade data refer to calendar years. Trade 
occurring in 1958, for instance, will reflect 
production in both 1957-58 and 1958-59. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE WHEAT SITUATION, 
DECEMBER 30, 1963—-THE ECONOMY OF THE 
Communist WORLD, Part II 
It is impossible to construct an accurate 

and comprehensive picture of the Commu- 
nist economy because of the selective and 
unreliable nature of available statistics. 
After many years of study, Western special- 
ists have come to agree on the broad struc- 
tural outlines of the Soviet economy, but 
there are still strong disagreements about 
aggregative levels of production in the econ- 
omy as a whole and in some major sectors. 
Not even this stage of agreement has been 
reached for the European satellites and, 
particularly, for Communist China. We 
shall accordingly restrict the discussion here 
to rather general terms, hoping that it will 
provide the background needed for assess- 
ment of the primary issue at hand. 

The Communist world has still not crossed 
the rudimentary boundary marking emer- 
gence of the truly industrial economy. In 
the Soviet Union half the population resides 
on the farm. (In the United States less 
than a third of the population resides in 
rural areas and less than a tenth on the 
farm.) The situation is roughly the same 
in the European satellites as a whole, the 
fraction varying from a third to three quar- 
ters in individual countries. In Communist 
China the fraction is perhaps four-fifths. 

More than 40 percent of the active labor 
force works in agriculture in the Soviet 
Union and probably also in the European 
satellites, as compared with less than 8 per- 
cent in the United States. Similar figures 
are not available for Communist China, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that more than 
80 percent of the labor force is currently 
engaged in agriculture there. Despite the 
heavy application of manpower to agricul- 
tural pursuits, labor is almost constantly 
in short supply relative to the output ex- 
pected from agriculture. This results from 
the low productivity of labor, which is in 
turn attributable to two major factors: first, 
the inefficient system of collectivized produc- 
tion; and second, the small volume of capital 
investment. The Soviet Union uses almost 
8 times as much labor in agriculture as the 
United States to produce 70 percent as much: 
each worker accounts for more than 10 times 
as much production in the United States as 
in the Soviet Union. 

Except for Poland and Yugoslavia, agri- 
culture is collectivized everywhere in the 
Communist world. Peasant farming pre- 
dominates in Poland and Yugoslavia, but 
sizable segments of agriculture are also col- 
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lectivized there. The final drive for collec- 
tivization in the European satellites took 
Place at the end of the 1950’s and is there- 
fore part of the Khrushchev, not the Stalin, 
era. Stagnation of agriculture in the 1960's 
is not unconnected with this development. 

The Communist world has no reason to 
be pleased with its inefficient agricultural 
system, because the basic longrun objective 
is to become the dominant industrial power 
while retaining self-sufficiency. The system 
survives for a number of interrelated rea- 
sons: it conforms to ideological prescrip- 
tions; it keeps the bulk of the population 
more firmly under the control of the auto- 
cratic state; it is a logical extension of cen- 
tralized planning; it is a convenient mecha- 
nism for regulating the flow of population 
into urban areas to their capacity for ab- 
sorption; and so on, In other words, a 
lousy economic system is imposed on agri- 
culture in order to gain other benefits, real 
or presumed. 

The Communist world obsessively pursues 
the goal of power, and industrialization is 
viewed as the instrument of power. Indus- 
trial production accounts for 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the gross national product of the 
Soviet Union; agriculture, for 10 to 12 per- 
cent—even less according to the estimates 
of some Western specialists. According to 
my calculations, military and space products 
account for about a third of industrial pro- 
duction and investment goods for perhaps 
another third. The remaining third is avail- 
able for consumer goods. 

It is well at this point to specify the dis- 
agreements that exist among Western spe- 
cialists on the size of Soviet production, and 
this is most easily done by using U.S. pro- 
duction as the reference point. In the gen- 
erally accepted view, Soviet gross national 
product evaluated in U.S. prices is about 
60 percent of the U.S. level, this fraction 
holding more or less for all major sectors 
except agriculture, where it is about 70 per- 
cent. My estimates are much lower in the 
cases of industry (29 percent), the services 
sector (15 to 30 percent), and consequently 
gross national product (35 to 30 percent). In 
the discussion here, I shall use my estimates, 
making parenthetical references to the gen- 
erally accepted view where it differs mark- 
edly from mine. For example, on the mat- 
ters already outlined, the generally accepted 
view would divide Soviet industrial pro- 
duction as follows: a sixth each to military 
space products and investment goods and 
the remaining two-thirds to consumer goods. 

To return to the main thread of the dis- 
cussion, the Soviet economy has been heavily 
unbalanced, when compared with Western 
economies, in favor of the military and in- 
vestment sectors. In the United States, for 
example, military space products account for 
only a ninth of industrial production and 
investment goods for perhaps a fifth. At 
the moment, the Communist world is stag- 
gering under this heavy burden. 

As economic problems have mounted, the 
Communist world has relaxed its policy of 
autarchy and expanded trade relations with 
the outside world. The volume of trade is, 
however, still small relative to internal pro- 
duction: on the average over the years 1957— 
61, the merchandise trade turnover amounted 
to about 7 percent of gross national product 
in the case of the Soviet Union (3.5 percent 
in the generally accepted view) and to about 
20 percent in the case of the Soviet satel- 
lites (10 percent in the generally accepted 
view). Merchandise trade turnover with the 
non-Communist world amounted to only 2 
percent of gross national product in the 
case of the Soviet Union and only 6 percent 
in the case of the Soviet satellites. 

Over the same period, exports shipped out 
of the Communist world annually exceeded 
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imports shipped into it by about $200 million 
on merchandise account, composed of an 
export balance of $100 million for the So- 
viet Union and $200 million for the Soviet 
satellites and an import balance of about 
$100 million for Yugoslavia. The last item 
was financed by aid and loans, primarily 
from the United States. Merchandise trade 
between the non-Communist world and the 
Chicom bloc was roughly in balance. Pay- 
ments by all Communist countries except 
Yugoslavia to the non-Communist world 
for shipping and related costs probably 
amounted to around $500 million a year, 
leaving an annual current trade deficit of 
about $300 million which was financed by 
gold shipments of around $200 million from 
the Soviet Union and by emigrants’ remit- 
tances and other invisible receipts of an ad- 
ditional $100 million. 

The trade pattern within the Communist 
world indicates a net annual movement of 
$1.3 billion worth of merchandise from the 
Soviet satellites as a group to the Soviet 
Union. This exploitation of the satellites 
has been accomplished in two ways. First, 
there has been an indirect transfer of goods 
amounting to $400 million through offsetting 
trade balances with the Chicom bloc and 
with underdeveloped areas of the non-Com- 
munist world. In both bases, the Soviet 
Union has run an annual import balance of 
$200 million as against an equal export bal- 
ance for the satellites. It is interesting to 
see that there has been no net movement of 
goods out of the Soviet bloc as a whole to 
either the Chicom bloc or underdeveloped 
countries over this period. Instead, satel- 
lites were merely financing net Soviet im- 
ports through net exports of their own. 

Second, there has been a direct transfer of 
goods amounting to more than $800 million 
through overcharging by the Soviet Union 
for exports and underpaying for imports. 
The official accounts show the Soviet exports 
to satellites as some $400 million larger an- 
nually than imports, but studies by Western 
scholars have shown that, in trade with its 
satellites, the Soviet Union overcharges on 
the average of 25 percent and underpays on 
the average of 20 percent? Hence Soviet 
exports to satellites must be reduced by 20 
percent and imports raised by 25 percent to 
reflect values at normal world prices. When 
the proper adjustments are made, apparent 
Soviet net exports of $400 million are shown 
to be instead net imports of $800 million. 

Both the Chicom bloc and Yugoslavia have 
maintained a rough balance in their mer- 
chandise trade with the rest of the Commu- 
nist world. In the former case, as mentioned 
earlier, net imports from Soviet satellites 
have been offset by net exports to the Soviet 
Union. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has been 
a net importer of food at the rate of about 
$200 million a year. While drawing in net 
imports of around $370 million a year from 
China and underdeveloped areas of the non- 
Communist world, the Soviet Union has been 
sending out net exports of around $200 mil- 
lion to her satellites. The Soviet satellites 
are maintaining a rough balance in their 
food trade, exporting to the rest of the world 
about as much as they are importing from 
the Soviet. Union. 

It is against this background that we 
should view the recent wheat sales to the 
Communist world. In addition, we should 

that, as a result of several con- 
verging developments, the Communist world 
is facing serious economic difficulties. As 
is normal for any economy that has followed 


1 See, e.g., S. Fischer-Galati (ed.), “Eastern 
ares in the Sixties,” Praeger, 1963, pp. 138 
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a similar path of growth, the economic 
growth rate is slowing down. This normal 
deceleration has been made much sharper 
by the massive expansion of the military 
space burden that has taken place since 
1958. The inefficiency of the organizational 
structure of the economy has become increas- 
ingly damaging as the economy has become 
more and more complex. Finally, there has 
been the sudden failure of the new lands 
program in the Soviet Union, adding an agri- 
cultural crisis of unknown duration to the 
other accumulated problems. Meanwhile, in 
the Far East, the Communist Chinese econ- 
omy continues in its “descending spiral,” 
brought about by the excesses of internal 
policy. 
THE SPECIFIC ISSUES 

What have been past experiences in commod- 

ity negotiations with Communist bloc 

countries? 


All Communist trade is carried out through 
the state monopoly. In general, Communist 
countries prefer to enter bilateral trading 
agreements under which transactions are 
carried out by governmental agencies. The 
bulk of Communist trade is of this nature, 
the primary exceptions being trade with the 
United States, Canada, and a few other 
Western countries. In bilateral trading, the 
purchasing and selling prices turn out to be 
whatever the bargainers can agree on, and 
they need not be the same from one country 
to the next—in fact, they will not be if there 
is any significant difference in bargaining 
power. At base and in principle, all Com- 
munist trade involves discriminatory pric- 
ing. Of course, Communist negotiators al- 
Ways argue the contrary as to prices they 
pay: they should never exceed those applying 
to the “most-favored nation.” As already 
pointed out, the Soviet Union exploits every 

advantage to the fullest: in trade 
with her satellites, she overcharges for her 
exports by an average of 25 percent—varying 
widely from one commodity, and one coun- 
try, to another—and underpays for her im- 
ports by an average of 20 percent. 

In the case of countries like the United 
States and Canada, Communist purchases 
and sales must be arranged with private 
firms, subject to general governmental regu- 
lations. The terms are simply the best the 
Communist countries can extract. It is 
normal for the Soviet Union to insist pub- 
licly that prices charged should be nondis- 
criminatory, that is, should be world prices. 
This is sheer h; . In any case, we 
can be sure that Soviet leaders are not 
equally disturbed over the possibility that 
the prices they charge will turn out to be 
higher than world prices. 

As far as credit financing of trade is con- 
cerned, the Soviet record since the 1920's has 
been virtually spotless. There are no impor- 
tant cases known of defaulting on payments 
due or failing to meet terms in other re- 
spects. Special courts exist to adjudicate 
disputes between foreigners and the export- 
import agencies. 


How are agricultural resources allocated in 
the Soviet bloc and how does this alloca- 
tion affect production of war materials 
and other strategic goods? 

The heavy burden of the agricultural sec- 
tor on the economy of the Soviet bloc has 
already been pointed out. Despite the fact 
that some 40 percent of the work force is 
engaged in agriculture, agricultural produc- 
tion accounts for perhaps 10 percent of 
gross national product. Food production is 
not growing as fast as population. If the 
Soviet bloc insists on retaining collectivized 
agriculture and also on remaining roughly 
self-sufficient in food, there will be a heavy 
cost imposed on the economy in terms of the 
growth and industrial production that could 
otherwise be achieved. The alternative is 
to solve the agricultural problem through 
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trade, a course that would impose a much 
smaller cost on further industrialization of 
the bloc. 


How have the grains previously sold been al- 
located in the Soviet bloc, and how has 
this allocation freed labor for industrial 
and other uses? 

While there is no direct evidence available 
on this matter, it seems reasonable in view 
of recent history to suppose that the grain 
supplies of the Soviet bloc will be distributed 
roughly on the basis of population, with a 
slight favoring of the satellites because of 
their traditionally higher food consumption. 
As far as this year’s grain shortage is con- 
cerned, nothing can be done by shifting 
labor from industry or anywhere else into 
agriculture. The damage is already done 
with this year’s crop and cannot be undone 
until next year’s crop comes in. 

There are three alternatives open to the 
Soviet bloc in any variety of combinations: 
(a) reduce consumption, (b) draw down re- 
serve stocks of grain, and (c) import. Ap- 
parently, it has been decided that importing 
would impose the least cost under the terms 
of sale anticipated. In general, the shorter 
the period of time into which the costs can 
be compressed, the greater they will be. For 
example, the economic cost of importing 
grain will be higher if full payment must be 
made in cash than if credit is extended, for 
the latter allows some of the burden to be 
shifted forward to future years. 


What are the implications of the easing of 
trade relations with Soviet bloc countries 
in terms of their political objectives 
Expansion of trade relations with the out- 

side world would significantly improve eco- 
nomic conditions within the Soviet bloc. The 
cheapest way for the bloc to acquire a large 
portion of its food is to produce other com- 
modities and exchange them for food. The 
bloc has been reluctant to follow this policy 
because of the political advantages it at- 
tributes to economic self-sufficiency, al- 
though in recent years it has turned in- 
creasingly to trade as a way out of growing 
economic difficulties. 

Wherever possible, the Soviet Union has 
tried to orient its trade in such a way that 
it would be of maximum short-run assist- 
ance while not tying the country down to 
long-run dependence on outside sources. 
Trade has been used, for example, as a means 
of importing technology in one-shot deals. 
Specific items of machinery are purchased 
to serve as prototypes for copying by Soviet 
industry; entire plants and Western expertise 
are purchased in order to build an industry, 
such as the chemical industry at the mo- 
ment; and so on. In all of these cases, how- 
ever, there has not been a shift away from 
the traditional policy of exporting raw mate- 
rials in exchange for complicated products. 
Now that the problem has become one of 
importing food, the situation changes to 
some extent. 

Nevertheless, even in this case, Soviet lead- 
ers have not given up hope of eventually 
forgoing dependence on non-Communist 
sources. The big drive now underway is to 
expand the chemical industry as rapidly as 
possible in order to provide fertilizer on a 
massive scale for agriculture. Simultaneous- 
ly, ambitious irrigation projects are to be 
undertaken. The plan is obviously to seek 
a way to tide the country over its present 
agricultural crisis until a foundation is built 
for self-sufficient agriculture. Whether this 
policy will ultimately be followed cannot now 
be known, but a major effort is clearly being 
launched to do so. Therefore, it is too early 
to say whether substantial expansion of trade 
relations would lead to permanent changes 
in economic relations between East and West. 

There are those who hold that any in- 
crease in economic contacts between East 
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and West is likely to have a moderating ef- 
fect on the internal climate of Communist 
politics, This is said to be particularly true 
to the extent that the Soviet economy be- 
comes more consumer oriented. If the So- 
viet economy becomes more consumer orient- 
ed, greater efforts will be made to expand 
trade. The real question is whether the 
converse is true, whether widening of trade 
relations will cause the Soviet economy to 
be more consumer oriented. This seems more 
doubtful. 

Rather than opening trade and hoping for 
the best in the way of improvement in po- 
litical relations, it would seem much more 
prudent to require some concrete political 
concessions as a condition for opening trade. 
The one thing we know now is that the bloc 
is suffering serious economic difficulties, dif- 
ficulties that can be ameliorated through 
better trade relations with the West. Soviet 
leaders should be willing to pay something 
for the amelioration, and the most important 
payment from our point of view would come 
in the form of political concessions. We can 
be sure that there would be hard bargaining 
of this nature if the situation were reversed. 
And, as of the moment, we know only that 
Communist tactics have changed; we have 
no firm evidence of an important change in 
Communist objectives or strategy. 


How has the Soviet bloc utilized gains ac- 
quired in the past from the free world— 
In particular, to what extent have they 
been used for political advantage such as 
in aid programs to other countries? 

As we have seen, the Soviet bloc has been, 
until this year, a net exporter of grain in 
small amounts. Hence imports have made 
no net contribution to programs of this sort. 
No doubt, in some specific instances it may 
have been more advantageous to ship West- 
ern grain to such places as underdeveloped 
countries than to ship Soviet grain, but again 
the Soviet bloc has been a net importer of 
food, particularly from underdeveloped areas. 

The purchases of grain this year from the 
West have enabled the Soviet Union to 
maintain export commitments both inside 
and outside the Communist world. Included 
in those commitments were shipments to 
Cuba. But on the whole trade has not facil- 
itated the Soviet foreign aid program pri- 
marily because there has been no discernible 
net shipment of goods from the Soviet bloc 
to underdeveloped areas. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jounson of California for Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1964, through February 
12, 1964, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hosmer, through Tuesday next, on 
account of official business in constitu- 
ency. 

Mrs. HANSEN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) , for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Patten (at the request of Mr. 
FRIEDEL), from today through January 
27, 1964, on account of official business. 

Mr. McCtory, for January 27-31, 1964, 
on account of participation as subcom- 
mittee member in hearings to be held in 
Sacramento, Calif., by Special Subcom- 
mittee on Death Valley National Monu- 
waris, Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Foo, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
February 17. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, for 1 hour, on 
February 13, on the subject of the anni- 
versary of the sinking of the battleship 
Maine. 

Mr. Gross, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Larrp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. WELTNER, for 30 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr. Ayres (at the request of Mr. 
SAL), for 45 minutes, on January 23. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lamp to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter 
under the special order for today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SIBAL) and to include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. AYRES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PURCELL. 

Mr. MULTER. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 779. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of January 28, 1948, re- 
lating to membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission, so as to authorize certain appropria- 
tions thereunder for the fiscal years 1965 and 
1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 23, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1568. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report covering the 
activities of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1963; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1569. A letter from the Acting Associate 
Director, Bureau of Land mt, De- 
partment of the Interior, relative to report- 
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ing that there were no compensatory royalty 
agreements affecting oil and gas deposits in 
unleased Government lands entered into 
during calendar year 1963, pursuant to 30 
U.S.C. 226(g); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1570. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Future Farmers of America, 
transmitting a report on the audit of the 
accounts of the Future Farmers of America 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963, pur- 
suant to Public Law 740, 8lst Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 9708. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that monthly 
benefits based on age may be paid at age 55 
rather than only at age 62 (subject to the 
existing actuarial reduction in the amount 
of such benefits in certain cases); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.9709. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and facil- 
itate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 9710. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Organization and Opera- 
tions of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 9711. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request) : 

H.R. 9712. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.9713. A bill to broaden the invest- 
ment powers of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 9714. A bill to require the payment of 
interest on certain funds of the United States 
held on deposit in commercial banks, to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of commercial banks 
for services performed for the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: : 

H.R. 9715. A bill to amend the provisions 
of section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, to 
provide for the exemption of certain terminal 
leases from penalties; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 9716. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of the Alaska 
Highway; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R, 9717. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit, for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain veterans heretofore eligible for such 
insurance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 9718. A bill to authorize the crediting 
of certain military service for purposes of Re- 
serve retired pay; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 9719. A bill to revitalize the American 
gold mining industry; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 9720. A bill authorizing a study of 
dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.J. Res. 895. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.J. Res. 896. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a bipartisan com- 
mission to make a study and investigation 
of the food and fiber policies of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, - 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Maine, 
memorializing the Maine congressional dele- 
gation to oppose new stringent requirements 


- in public assistance cases, which was referred 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 9721. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Stanley C. Morris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9722. A bill for the relief of Eligio 
Ciardiello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 9723. A bill for the relief of Safia 
Talibi Naz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9724. A bill for the relief of Hiram D. 
Moon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 9725. A bill for the relief of Dirk 
Arnold ten Crotenhuis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 9726. A bill for 
Luigia Spaziani Parisi; 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 9727. A bill for the relief of Dr. Violeta 
Poblacion; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


the relief of Mrs. 
to the Committee 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

649. By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: Pe- 
tition of the Democratic County Executive 
Committee of Philadelphia, Pa., extending 
their profound sorrow at the death of the 
Honorable William J. Green, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. À 

650. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to Congress 
legislating that in the President's antipov- 
erty campaign, there also be an extinguish- 
Federal-subsidies-to-the-rich campaign; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

651. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fia., requiring members of the Joint 
Committee on Printing to promote the con- 
cept of listing standing committees of the 
House in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as often 
as those of the Senate are listed; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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January 22 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Ukrainian Independence Through the 
Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukraine in East Europe provides one of 
the saddest and yet most interesting 
tales in history. Its hardy people, intel- 
ligent and vigorous, have been seeking 
their freedom for centuries. Despite 
their great efforts Ukrainians have been 
the victims of a nearly unique geo- 
graphical position—the name of their 
country means borderland—which lays 
them open to invasion from near neigh- 
bors on all four sides. Therefore, they 
have only once really enjoyed inde- 
pendence; that was between their official 
declaration of independence on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, and March 18, 1921. But 
January 22 through the ages has seen 
many other great events in a continuous 
struggle which must eventually end in 
victory for the Ukraine. 

Ukrainian history begins to take shape 
in the early 16th century when the 
Cossacks, free peasant soldiers, formed 
the first united segment of Ukrainian 
society. 

January 22, 1648, would have seen the 
leader, the Hetman, of the Cossacks de- 
feating the Poles in the first liberation 
of Ukrainian soil. This man was 
Chmielnicki, and he returned to Kiev, 
the new capital of the Ukraine, as a lib- 
erator. But many Ukrainians were 
loyal to Poland in return for their privi- 
leged positions and landholdings. 
Thus, January 22, 1662, dawned with 
the Cossacks still not in control of all 
their territory. In May, the Ukrainian 
assembly, the Rada, asked the Russian 
Czar for aid against Poland. The as- 
semblymen lived to regret it; the Rus- 
sians defeated the Poles, but immediately 
imposed the harshest rule yet known in 
the Ukraine. 

In January 1667, the Ukraine was par- 
titioned between Poland and Russia, the 
years later this already complicated sit- 
uation was further complicated by the 
first of many such arrangements. Five 
invasion of the Turks from the south. 
For awhile the Ukrainians were torn be- 
tween these three powers, all competing 
with Sweden. 

By January 22, 1776, while Americans 
were achieving their own independence, 
the Ukraine was crushed under an auto- 
cratic czar, its hopeful assembly banned, 
and its Cossacks permanently sup- 
pressed. In 1793 it became an integral 
part of Russia; its name and unity dis- 
appeared. A few Ukrainians, who real- 
ized their national heritage, remained 
underground, hoping for a future chance 
to revolt. These were mostly historians 
and authors, such as Taras Shevchenko, 


symbol of Ukrainian freedom. But fora 
century and a half Ukrainian national- 
ists had no opportunity to put their 
plans into effect. The proper moment 
only came with World War I. 

January 1916 and January 1917 came 
and went with mounting hope and ac- 
tivity among Ukrainians for independ- 
ence. Finally, in July 1917, a provisional 
government was formed around Volody- 
mir Vinnichenko and Simon Petlyura. 
They summoned the first Rada to meet 
in the Ukraine in almost two centuries. 
It was this Rada which made January 
22, 1918, a truly “memorable day in 
Ukrainian history by declaring independ- 
ence. The Ukraine should have been 
able to celebrate January 22 as inde- 
pendence day from then on. The 
Ukrainian people are distinct from their 
Polish, Russian, Turkish, and other 
neighbors in language, culture, physical 
characteristics, history, and religion. 
They fought against overwhelming odds 
for centuries to gain their freedom. 
They had shown their ability to organize 
an effective government and an army. 
They had made good use of their rich 
soil and forests, being for the most part 
richer than their Russian neighbors. 
Yet, they never were able to celebrate 
freely more than 3 independence days. 
By January 22, 1921, the Red army had 
nearly overrun the whole territory of the 
Ukraine. On March 18, the last strug- 
gling remnants of the Ukrainian Army 
were forced to capitulate. They had been 
fighting in isolation with almost no in- 
dustrial base or outside aid for 3 years. 
They surely deserved the eternal grati- 
tude of their people for a supreme effort. 

Under the Soviet Union the Ukraine 
has never experienced a happy January 
22. Any January in 1930, 1931, 1932, 
or 1933 appeared with the horrible spec- 
ter of famine, created by Soviet seizures 
of food during the drive to break Ukrain- 
ian resistance to collectivization. Liter- 
ally millions of Ukrainians are known to 
have starved to death. Any selected 
January 22 after that might have wit- 
nessed the Communist executions of 
thousands of Ukrainians by public hang- 
ings or firing squads. Executions were 
regular events for any Ukrainians, Com- 
munist, or not, who showed the slight- 
est resistance. 

Again after World War II Russians ex- 
ecuted Ukrainians. This time those who 
had welcomed even the infamous Nazis 
as liberators were the victims.. The iron- 
ic circumstance of location made the 
Ukraine the protective buffer behind 
which the Communists withdrew to col- 
lect their strength. The vassal Ukraine, 
which had never wanted Russian suze- 
rainty in the first place, provided 10 mil- 
lion lives and its immense distances to 
protect Russia. The Ukraine was re- 
warded with new suppression and in- 
creased misery. 

Today is again January 22. It marks 
the 46th anniversary of the most hope- 
ful moment in Ukrainian history. It is 
hard to imagine that after such a brief 


freedom, and 46 years of known misery, 
the Ukrainians could still think of inde- 
pendence. This thought is constantly in 
the minds of the thousands of persons 
of Ukrainian ancestry who live in Mer- 
cer, Crawford, and Erie Counties. These 
industrious people play a significant role 
in the 24th District where they have con- 
tributed heavily to the culture and the 
economy of the area. 

There is every evidence that patriots 
like Shevchenko, Petlyura, and Vin- 
nichenko are arising every day in the 
Ukraine, aware of their great history, 
and determined to free their country. 
We must let them know that we sym- 
pathize with their desires. It is the duty 
of every American to encourage the 
patriots of the Ukraine. The people of 
the United States would be happy to 
greet a liberated Ukraine as a brother 
nation, following the same path to honor 
and progress which we trod ourselves, 
188 years ago. 


Heroic American, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Born 140 Years Ago in Clarksburg, in 
State Now West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
fitting that we recall the 140th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of the most illus- 
trious sons of West Virginia and of our 
Nation. On January 21, 1824, Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson—later known to his- 
tory as Stonewall“ -was born in Clarks- 
burg, in what is now West Virginia. 

It is a paradox that so devoted a Chris- 
tian gentleman as Stonewall Jackson is 
remembered throughout the world for 
his brilliance as a general in our land’s 
bloody and terrible Civil War. In that 
conflict, which pitted brother against 
brother, he earned the respect of his 
enemies, the love of his men, and the 
implicit trust of his commander. 

On May 10, 1863, Stonewall Jackson 
died of wounds accidentally inflicted by 
his own troops during the confusion of 
the Battle of Chancellorsville. So wide- 
spread was the esteem in which he was 
held that a leading Union newspaper 
concluded an editorial eulogy with these 
words: 

Stonewall Jackson was a great general, 
a brave soldier, a noble Christian, and a 
pure man. 


Not only the southern cause, but the 
entire Nation suffered a deep loss at the 
passing of this hero. West Virginia, 
which achieved statehood on June 20, 
1863—-scarcely a month after his death 
might well haye benefited by his many 
talents in the difficult years following the 
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close of the war. However, this cele- 
brated son of the Upper Monongahela 
Valley did leave to posterity the rich 
example of his truthfulness, self-abnega- 
tion, modesty in victory and courage in 
defeat. Thus the spirit of the man has 
transcended even the genius of the mili- 
tary strategist. His compassion and 
high moral qualities are accurately’ re- 
flected in his words: 

We must think of the living and those who 
are to come after us and see that by God's 
blessing, we transmit to them the freedom 
we have ourselves inherited. 


Analysis of Attendance Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the discussion in recent weeks of the ac- 
tivities of the 1st session of the 88th Con- 
gress, it would perhaps be of interest to 
analyze the so-called attendance record 
method of evaluating the diligence of 
Members of Congress. 

The Congress usually adjourns in Au- 
gust or September, thus giving Members 
the opportunity to transact both the offi- 
cial business of Congress and the busi- 
ness of the district they represent during 
the months after adjournment. The Ist 
session of the 88th Congress did not ad- 
journ, of course, until the end of Decem- 
ber. Despite the fact that the Congress 
was in session, official business away from 
Washington had to continue. As a re- 
sult, the attendance records of most 
Members of Congress has been lower than 
usual this year. 

On one occasion, October 31, 1963, I 
missed the call of the roll three times 
because of a 7-hour absence from Wash- 
ington honoring a commitment to ad- 
dress the Rotary Club of Barberton, 
Ohio. The commitment was made, in- 
cidentally, 8 months previously, at a 
time when no one dreamed that Con- 
gress would be in session at the end of 
October. The bill being considered at 
that time was a bill that had no direct 
bearing upon my own district. 

In fact, at the time commitments of 
this nature were being made by Mem- 
bers, little did we realize that on the last 
vote of the session 80 of our Members 
would be caught in a snowstorm and un- 
able to return to Washington. 

But let us talk about attendance rec- 
ords. How do we measure it? Shall it 
be measured by the number of days a 
Representative was present while the 
House was in session? Or should we use 
the total opportunities a Member of Con- 
gress has to voice approval or disapproval 
of a measure on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Most political writers 
seem to prefer using as their guide the 
number of times a rollcall vote is taken 
in the House of Representatives. I can- 
not picture a more ridiculous method of 
computing attendance than this. 
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First of all, itis important to recognize 
that the House of Representatives does 
not have a rollcall vote every day. 
Weeks may pass with no rollcall, and 
then they may have seven in 1 day. In 
the 88th Congress, which opened Janu- 
ary 9, 1963, there was a call of the roll 
four times the first day. These were the 
only rollcall votes in approximately the 
first 7 weeks of the session. If a Member 
missed this opening day but was present 
during the balance of the 7 weeks, voting 
conscientiously on other bills on which 
the roll was not called, he would have had 
an attendance record, up to this time, of 
0 percent because the roll was not called 
from January 9 to February 27. In fact, 
the roll was called on only 108 of the 186 
days the House was in session. So a 
Member could have been absent on the 
78 days the roll was not called and still 
record a 100 percent attendance record. 
This is ridiculous. 

During the 1st session of the 88th Con- 
gress, I answered 88 of the 119 yea and 
nay recorded votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This statistic alone does 
not tell the story. In fact, it is very 
misleading. Members who have been in 
the Congress long enough to have at- 
tained seniority and a better than aver- 
age knowledge of certain subjects are 
most often designated to represent the 
Congress at important functions away 
from Washington. Such designations 
may be made by the Speaker of the House 
or by a committee chairman. Such ab- 
sences from Washington, even though on 
official business for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are recorded when a rollcall 
vote is missed. 

During the 88th Congress, I was desig- 
nated by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to represent the Con- 
gress at a meeting of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Because of this assignment, I was 
unable to respond to the call of the roll 
on 13 occasions. Despite this fact, the 
service I was able to render to my Nation, 
and, consequently, my district was great- 
er than it would have been had I been 
present and answering the roll during 
this period. As a result of my attend- 
ance at the International Labor Organi- 
zation Conference, I was able to report 
thereon to the Congress and to alert 
United Nations Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson to the possibility of the United 
Nations General Assembly meeting being 
split asunder as the result of South Afri- 
ca's position on apartheid and its resent- 
ment by the other 32 African nations. 
My report permitted Ambassador Ste- 
venson to take corrective action, thus 
preventing a walkout in the United Na- 
tions by the African Nations similar to 
that that occurred in the ILO Confer- 
ence. I am proud that my actions in this 
regard earned for me the thanks of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives as well as those of United Nations 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 

My report on the conference was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives 
on June 27, 1963. I quote from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, the colloquy between 
Congressman Petty of Washington and 
myself which followed the presentation 
of the report. 
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Mr. Ayres. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
with great interest. I may say, in all frank- 
ness, I have learned a great deal from the 
statements which the gentleman has made 
here today. Often I think, Mr. Speaker, 


the public is critical of Members of Congress 


who travel—even, I might say in my own . 
case, I have looked askance at sending Mem- 
bers abroad to attend meetings of this sort. 
But I can only express my view today, Mr. 
Speaker, that if Members would be as con- 
scientious as the gentleman from Ohio and 
report as promptly and in such detail, it is 
my opinion that much of this criticism would 
disappear. 

Mr. Speaker, I have enjoyed hearing the 
gentleman, and I commend the gentleman 
for a very fine statement. 

Mr, Ayres. I thank the gentleman from 
Washington. As I said in my remarks, I 
hope the House in its wisdom will see fit to 
have representatives from this body attend 
all of these international conferences. There 
is no way in which one can get the exact 
information, that one can get the feel of 
what the Communists are doing throughout 
the world, other than to be there and witness 
their operations firsthand. They are clever. 
We are in a fight, and we had better be there 
to see what is going on and set up the rules 
so that we at least have the opportunity to 
refute their misrepresentations in order that 
oe weaker nations of the world will not be 

ed. 


Let us examine this attendance based 
on votes from another angle. There 
were actually 934 measures passed by the 
House of Representatives in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. I could have 
been present for the 119 recorded votes 
and been absent when 815 measures were 
passed and still have an attendance rec- 
ord of 100 percent. My attendance in 
relation to the 934 measures that passed 
the House in 1963 is 96.7 percent. 

I mentioned the fact that the roll is 
not called every day, while on other days 
it is called several times. Any Member 
can request a call of the roll, even though 
the other 434 Members realize it will not 
affect the final vote. Had a Member 
been absent only on April 25, June 4, 
December 4, and December 10, a total of 
4 days out of 186, his attendance record 
would have been the same as mine be- 
cause on those 4 days alone, the roll was 
called 31 times. The roll was also called 
31 times while I was away from Wash- 
ington—12 times while in Geneva, 6 times 
while on assignment for the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and 6 times 
while fulfilling commitments and other- 
wise attending to the needs of my con- 
stituents. 

Even though a Member of Congress 
may be absent on official business, pro- 
cedures of the House-of Representatives 
permit him to have his position on an 
issue recorded. This is accomplished by 
being paired with another absent Mem- 
ber espousing a contrary position. It is 
for this reason, that an equal number of 
Democrats and Republicans are usually 
assigned to official details that take them 
away from Washington. 

An example of the ridiculousness of 
computing attendance records from the 
number of times a Member responds to 
the calling of his name is shown by roll- 
call No. 6 on January 14 of this year. 
The vote on this rollcall was 298 to 11 
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with 123 absentees. The absentees were, 
of course, paired with persons endorsing 
opposite views. Had all of the 123 ab- 
sentees been present, and joined the 11 
who voted against the bill, it would not 
have changed the result on final passage. 
Not a single one of my absences from a 
rollcall vote had any bearing on the re- 
sults of the vote. In other words, the 
votes were so decisive that my one vote 
would not have changed the outcome in 
any respect. 

During the entire Ist session of the 
88th Congress I missed a vote because of 
Official business on only one major bill 
and that was the vote on the depressed 
area bill. The vote here was 204 in favor 
and 209 opposed. Had Mr. Roosevelt 

and I, both paired and attending the ILO 
Conference, been present and voting, the 
result would have been a vote of 205 to 
210. 

If we are to get a true and honest at- 
tendance record, then, one must compare 
the days away from Washington with the 
days the House was in session. The 
House was in session 186 days. Because 
of official business and work in my dis- 
trict, I was not present on 24 days, when 
the roll was called 31 times. I was pres- 
ent in the House of Representatives each 
day I was not away from Washington. 
Therefore, taking the days the House was 
in session, 186, dividing into days I was 
present, 162, you will arrive at 87 per- 
cent, a far more honest manner to figure 
the attendance record for this year. 

And this is still not the complete story, 
for, congressional duties are carried on 
during days when the House is not offi- 
cially in session when committee meet- 
ings, et cetera, are being held. This year 
there were 100 congressional workdays 
in addition to the days the House was in 
session, bringing the total to 286 work- 
days. And even during congressional 
recesses, when any, I am usually busy 
handling problems of my constituents. 

I am proud to be the Representative to 
Congress of Ohio’s 14th District, and this 
has been the most unusual congressional 
session in 30 years. 

For my 13 years’ service, to date, my 
attendance, based on answering the call 
of the House, is 91.4 percent. And, based 
on the number of days I have been on the 
job in Washington in proportion to the 
days of the House in session for this 13- 
year period my record is 97.2 percent. 

It is a real pleasure to serve all of the 
people of our district and, to whatever 
degree, our Nation. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 
Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 300 years 
ago Ukraine was made a part of the 
Russian empire. 


In spite of the courageous opposition 
of the Ukrainian people, it is still today 
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a part of the Russian empire under the 
Communist regime. During these many 
ideals of freedom and liberty. And all 
years the Russians have tried to eradi- 
cate Ukrainian nationalism and the 
this time the Ukrainians have bravely 
fought off Russia’s attempts to liquidate 
them as an independent people. 

The Ukraine’s struggle against Russian 
domination has few parallels in history. 
For only a brief moment the people of 
Ukraine have had some freedom and 
liberty. In 1918 the abdication of the 
Czar Nicholas II enabled Ukraine to 
realize its dream of independence. On 
January 22 the Ukrainian National Re- 
public was proclaimed with joy and pride 
throughout the land. 

However, the new Russian Govern- 
ment had no intention of giving up the 
rich resources of Ukraine. Communist 
Russia turned on the young republic and 
after 2 years of savage struggle succeeded 
in crushing the people’s resistance. Thus 
came to an end Ukraine’s brief experi- 
ment with independence. From this 
time on, more than 42 million Ukrainians 
have been held captive under the Russian 
Communist system. The spirit of the 
people of Ukraine, however, remains 
steadfast and strong and will not be ex- 
tinguished until freedom is restored to 
their land. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the 46th anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian proclamation of 
independence. It provides us with an 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves to 
the principles of freedom and liberty. 
The day is a poignant reminder to us 
that the struggle for these revered prin- 
ciples is a continuing one which requires 
strength and perseverance among the 
freedom-loving people of the world. 


Naval Shipyards Vital to U.S. Defense 
Function at Least Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of statistics in furtherance of a burning 
cause does not always constitute employ- 
ment of an exact science. It would seem 
that, all too often, overzealous sponsors 
of such causes offer statistics to prove 
their merits which do not paint a true 
picture of the fiscal end results. 

One gets to the point of suspicion 
where it seems the better part of caution 
to adopt the slogan: “Beware of sta- 
tistics.” 

Thus it is with the statistics being of- 
fered and publicized by those who are 
out to get rid of the U.S. naval ship- 
yards. While there can be no argument 
that these facilities should be operated 
as efficiently and economically as possi- 
ble, neither can we accept the figures be- 
ing offered by those who would close 
down the Navy yards which purport to 
show that it would be more economical 
for repair, alteration and conversion of 
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naval vessels to be carried on in private 
yards rather than naval yards. 

These statistics are misleading. They 
do not tell the whole story because they 
fail to encompass indirect as well as di- 
rect costs to the government. Indirect 
cost factors as well as direct costs must 
be taken into consideration when any 
decisions are made regarding the future 
status of the existing naval installations. 

Further, when comparisons are made 
between private and naval yard costs, 
particular care must be exercised to 
avoid confusion brought about by sta- 
tistics covering new ship construction as 
distinguished from repairs and conver- 
sion of existing vessels. New ship con- 
struction, of course, takes place before 
crews are assigned to the vessels. Con- 
sequently, when we are talking about 
new ship construction, no consideration 
can properly be given to the interrela- 
tionship between a vessel’s deployment 
or location and the costs of personnel, 
particularly those indirect costs arising 
from the failure of men to reenlist be- 
cause of undue personal burdens occa- 
sioned by hardship deployment overseas 
or hardship assignment of a vessel for 
repairs or conversion to a shipyard away 
from the residences of a crew. 

But under the latter (repair and con- 
version) conditions, the enormity of ex- 
pense to the Government brought about 
by neglecting consideration of enlistee 
“dropout” costs can be rather simply de- 
termined by taking as a base for determi- 
nation figures included in a 1962 report 
by Arthur Anderson & Co. This report 
compares only direct costs for certain 
repair and conversion work as between 
private and naval shipyards, But the re- 
port’s alleged savings from utilizing the 
former in preference to the latter are not 
true savings because they take no ac- 
count of extra crew costs. which come 
about when work is performed in private 
yards away from home ports. 

This determination will readily be 
recognized from the following facts: 

The cost of maintaining a naval vessel 
is = sum of the ship costs and the crew 
costs. 

Savings on ship costs which increase 
crew costs by a greater sum result in a 
net loss to the Government. 

Today’s Navy is a married man’s 
Navy—75 percent of its 72,000 officers 
and 39 percent of its 581,000 enlisted men 
are married. Naval wives and children 
number approximately 750,000 persons. 

Today’s peacetime Navy keeps much 
of its fleet deployed overseas for pro- 
tracted periods, averaging 7 months, 
during which naval families are neces- 
sarily separated. 

Even when back in the States, ships 
often are away from the home port where 
families reside and children are in 
school—approximately 7 of each 10 ship 
repairs presently are carried on away 
from home ports. 

Maximizing stateside time in home 
port obviously will make Navy life more 
attractive and encourage reenlistment. 

The cost of replacing a man who fails 
to reenlist is $7,000. 

In the context of the foregoing, it is 
meaningful to look at reenlistment rates 
in relation to ship repair costs in private 
yards away from home ports. 
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Arthur Anderson & Co.’s report on 247 
selected ship repairs over a 3-year period 
showed a hypothetical $437,703 savings 
to the Department of Defense from utili- 
zation of private shipyards in preference 
to naval shipyards. 

Assume these ships averaged 100 en- 
listed crewmen, a total of 24,700 3-year- 
enlistment men. The Navy’s average 
overall 36.2-percent reenlistment rate for 
fiscal year 1964 should bring a total of 
8,941 enlistments from this group. 

Yet, the composite specific reenlist- 
ment rate for two west coast home- 
ported ships frequently sent away from 
home ports for repair was only 21.7 per- 
cent—or just 5,360 reenlistments for the 
group. This is 3,581 short of the overall 
Navy norm. 

The cost for replacement of these 3,581 
who failed to veenlist at $7,000 each, 
totals $25,067,000, not even considering 
the additional cost of training them in 
many special skills such as engineering, 
electronics and so forth, which runs to 
more millions of dollars. 

If, under this hypothesis, keeping ships 
at home in naval complexes for repairs 
at naval shipyards would have reunited 
families sufficiently to encourage only 63 
more reenlistments, out of the group of 
24,700 enlisted men, the saving from dis- 
persing ships away from home port for 
private shipyard repair would be wiped 
out. 

If home yard repairs at naval ship- 
yards boosted reenlistments to the overall 
Navy average, the net saving to the De- 
partment of Defense would amount to 
824% million. 

The -spillover effect of ship repair 
policies here noted is far too large to be 
ignored when making Department of De- 
fense decisions on cost effectiveness of 
public and private shipyards as they re- 
late to ships in commission with crews 
aboard. 

This factor also must be considered by 
Congress in its decisions stipulating a 
legal requirement for contracting 35 per- 
cent of ship repair, alteration, and con- 
version to private shipyards. 

As a matter of fact, a recent necessity 
to send ships from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic in order to comply with the 35-65 
split of ship repair work between private 
yards and navy yards, in addition to 
whatever extra cost it created by dis- 
couraging reenlistments, actually gen- 
erated the following costs for transporta- 
tion charges for dependents of naval 
personnel. These costs would not have 
been incurred except for the misguided 
attempt by Congress to economize on the 
theory that private yards could do the 
jobs cheaper and thus must have at least 
35 percent of the work: 

October 1962, U.S.S. Mason (DD-852) 


October 1962 USS. Tucker (DDR- 
BTS), FO OBO. A 
October 1962, U.S.S. MacKenzie ( DD- 
836) to New Tork 56, 479 
May 1963, U.S.S. Rogers (DDR- 


876) to Charleston 37, 099 
June 1963, U.S.S. Rowan (DD—782) 
to Philadelphia 35, 988 


The fact that some of the foregoing 
ships went to public yards on the east 
coast rather than private yards is im- 
material. The material fact is that ex- 
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cept for the difficulties mandatorily im- 
posed by the legislatively dictated 35-65 
split, the switch between coasts never 
would have become necessary. 

For this good reason, it is my opinion 
that Congress should establish no such 
arbitrary ratios but that it should impose 
upon the Department of the Navy re- 
sponsibility for determining, in each in- 
dividual repair or conversion project, 
where such work can be most economi- 
cally performed, taking into considera- 
tion not only all direct costs but also 
such other indirect costs as I have out- 
lined. 

To me, such an approach would be a 
practice of cost effectiveness at its best 
and would completely demolish the 
“statistical” case of those who would 
shut down the Navy shipyards with com- 
plete and highhanded disregard of all 
but their own mathematics. 

Other related matters of importance 
on this general subject were covered in 
the following excellent article by Wash- 
ington Columnist Virginia Kelly which 
appeared in numerous Ridder news- 
papers, including the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram: 

NAVAL SHIPYARDS VITAL TO DEFENSE OF UNITED 
STATES 


(By Virginia W. Kelly) 

Senator JoHN STENNIS, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, has ordered a staff study to be 
made of U.S. naval shipyards. He said the 
staff study is to determine what future course 
the committee will take. He has, he said, no 
preconceived ideas about naval shipyards. 

Serving with Senator STENNIS on the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee are Democratic Sen- 
ators JACKSON, SYMINGTON, and THURMOND; 
and Republican Senators SALTONSTALL, MAR- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, and GOLDWATER. 

When he was majority leader of the Senate, 
President Johnson served as chairman of this 
influential and highly respected subcommit- 
tee. He will certainly give careful considera- 
tion to their views as he will to the House 
Armed Services Committee scrutiny. 

The close examination by Congress is in 
the interest not only of all Americans but of 
the U.S. Navy. 

President Johnson has named a committee 
to study naval shipyards. Chairmaned by 
Navy Secretary Nitze and members from the 
Defense Secretariat and the Navy Secretariat 
and officers headed by the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral McDonald, the Committee 
will report within 1 year. Many have feared 
that after the Nitze board reports, that Secre- 
tary McNamara will advise closing several 
Navy shipyards. President Johnson, of 
course, will make the final decision. 

Some of Secretary McNamara’s advisers 
believe the next war will be atomic and brief, 
and that Navy shipyards are not needed. 
The fragility of this philosophy is em- 
phasized when one remembers that Presi- 
dent Truman closed the Long Beach, Calif., 
Naval Shipyard on the advice of Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, who was as famous 
as Secretary McNamara for “knocking heads 
together.” 

The shipyard closing brought severe un- 
employment to the thousands who had been 
working in the yard. Suddenly the Korean 
war developed. The Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard had to be reopened with much govern- 
mental expense. 

The naval shipyards are an important bas- 
tion in national defense. In World War II, 
the Germans nearly defeated the United 
States with submarines in the Atlantic. The 
Japanese inflicted grave losses on our fleet 
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in the Pacific. Every naval shipyard and 
private yard was vital to our survival. 

Strategists believe that the Pearl Harbor 
yard is in no danger of closing. Neverthe- 
less, Senator DANIEL K. Inouye, Democrat, 
of Hawaii, made an important speech on 
shipyards in the Senate last October. He 
made these points: 

The Anderson report was sponsored by the 
Department of Defense and the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Ships in a genuine effort to learn 
more about the comparative costs of private 
and naval shipyards in accomplishing naval 
ship work, The release of the Anderson re- 
port has generated misleading concl 
that private yards are vastly more 
nomical and efficient than Navy yards. This 
has lead to the clamor that the operation of 
Navy yards be curtailed or that some or all 
be closed. 

Warships and naval shipyards are instru- 
ments to preserve the freedom of the seas 
and the security and sovereignty of our Na- 
tion. In the time of cold wars and hot ten- 
sions, naval yards are more than ever vital 
to the organization of Navy military com- 
manders, These commanders are in need of 
maximum logistical forces whether they be 
Navy shipyards or supply ships. 

Without the assurance of a regular home 
yard to which Navy ships return at stated 
intervals, there would be an alarming turn- 
over of Navy personnel. One quarter of 
Navy men separated at Norfolk said that long 
separations from families was the reason for 
not reenlisting. 

To minimize naval personnel turnover, 
and in order to operate our intricate war- 
ships and complex Navy weapons systems, 
it is imperative that Navy shipyards be main- 
tained. Navy yards are geared to many mil- 
itary, technological, and scientific changes 
which are evolving. 

Navy yards are staffed with skilled arti- 
sans, technicians, engineers, scientists, ad- 
ministrators and managers. Once scattered 
(by the closing of yards) these teams can- 
not be reassembled. = 

Government yards are better equipped and 
manned than certain private yards to com- 
plete complex fire control and electronics 
repairs. 

Government workers in Navy yards cannot 
strike, whereas strikes in private yards have 
delayed construction by many months, 

Government yards are Navy bases with 
medical training, and recreational installa- 
tions for ship personnel, while ships are be- 
ing overhauled. 


Hon. Orville L. Freeman Addresses the 
Convention of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 
held their annual convention in Amarillo, 
Tex., this month. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Orville L. Freeman, ad- 
dressed the convention delegates on the 
evening of January 9. His address con- 
tained some very interesting information 
on the subject of wheat legislation, which 
I believe can be most valuable to Mem- 
bers of Congress in their deliberations on 
this problem. 
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The text of his address follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ORvILLe L, FREEMAN BEFORE 
“HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT 

GROWERS IN AMARILLO, TEX. 

Wheat farmers throughout the world face 
the new year with problems and prospects 
not foreseen when I spoke to the National 
Association of Wheat Growers in Denver 1 
year ago. In that year wheat producers in 


this country rejected marketing quotas for, 


the first time for any major national com- 
modity. In 1963, U.S. farmers harvested a 
good crop of wheat and sold it at prices gen- 
erally above support levels. The wheat 
States of the Plains and the Northwest are 
generally. prosperous. Crop prospects for 
1964 are favorable. 

Russia and Eastern Europe experienced a 
massive grain crop failure. We estimate that 
in Russia alone the production of grains was 
at least 25 percent—or 40 million tons—be- 
low 1962 levels. Farmers in Western 
suffered from unfavorable harvesting condi- 
tions, and much of their wheat can be used 
only for animal feed. Canada and the United 
States have made subtsantial sales of wheat 
to Russia and Eastern European nations. As 
& result of these events, world wheat exports 
by all countries may reach 2 billion bushels 
this year—or 25 percent higher than in the 
previous marketing year. 

The whole world has once more had a 
demonstration of the absolute necessity for 
carrying adequate stocks of wheat to meet 
domestic and world emergencies. Yester- 
day’s surpluses again have proved to be to- 
day's silk purse. 

Important as these events were, they have 
not solved the world’s wheat problems. 
However, they have made their mark and we 
must take into consideration what has hap- 
pened. 

Nonetheless, the single most important fact 
in the world wheat economy remains un- 
changed. Wheat stocks in the free world 
continue to be too large. The United States 
will have in storage more than 1 year’s com- 
mercial needs eyen if we export one billion 
bushels of wheat in the current crop year as 
we now expect. Canada will carry 1 full 
year’s needs into the 1964 harvest, despite 
record export sales of over 550 million bush- 
els. The failure of world wheat prices to 
rise significantly in the face of unprece- 
dented demands in the past 6 months is a 
sobering reminder of the extent of surplus 
stocks of wheat in the world. 

Stocks, however, are not really the heart 
of the problem. The world’s capacity to pro- 
duce grains continues to expand at a rate 
clearly faster than the expansion of com- 
mercial grain markets. Surpluses above 
commercial requirements for most grain may 
be in prospect for Europe in the near future. 
Surpluses continue to be the lot of all major 
grain exporters, barring further crop dis- 
asters. 

With an intuition born of long experience 
with low and unstable prices, our wheat 
farmers have recognized the sobering facts 
of the long-range wheat situation. Wheat 
farmers from Texas to Washington voted in 
an unheralded referendum last September 
and October. The polling places were in the 
wheat fields. The ballots were grain drills 
and tractors. The result was a smashing 
vote for wheat programs in the future— 
programs to limit acreage and to support 
prices and incomes. 

Last year, following the “no” vote on the 
referendum, it was expected that wheat 
farmers would ignore their acreage allot- 
ments when they planted wheat for 1964. 
Instead, they have so far largely planted 
within their allotments in order to preserve 
their wheat acreage allotments on their 
farms for the future. As a result, prospec- 
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tive winter wheat production this year is 
below early expectations. If spring wheat 
producers do not exceed their acreage allot- 
ments, and if 1964 exports are large, the 1964 
crop could move into the market and allow 
our surplus wheat stocks to be further re- 
duced. Should that happen we could well 
be down to about 600 million bushels, the 
lowest since 1953. This.is a level that the 
Department of Agriculture considers neces- 
sary if we are to maintain adequate secu- 
rity and stabilization reserves. 

However, a smaller crop than anticipated 
will not by itself prevent sharply lowered 
price and income prospects for wheat in 1964. 
Gross income levéls, under foreseeable pro- 
duction levels for 1964, will not vary greatly. 
This is so because the improvement in price 
levels with.each decline in production is sub- 
stantially cancelled out because fewer acres 
mean fewer bushels produced. This means 
that unless a wheat bill is enacted which will 
provide a substantial improvement in price, 
wheat farmer income will drop about $600 
million below 1963. 

President Johnson is deeply concerned 
that in the absence of new legislation the 
wheat grower will suffer a serious loss. Also, 
a decline of this magnitude will adversely 
effect the entire economy, particularly in the 
major wheat-producing areas. There is no 
better illustration of what higher farm in- 
come can mean than to look at how farmers 
have spent the extra $8 billion in total income 
they have earned over the past 3 years— 
$8 billion they would not have had if 1960 
income levels had prevailed. 

Farmers invested $521 million more in 
tractors, $900 million more in autos and $310 
million more in other farm machinery and 
equipment during the past 3 years than 
would have been possible with a 1960 style 
income. Some $2 billion more was spent on 
feed, fertilizer, and lime. Farm families, in 
addition, spent some $1.6 billion more for 
food, clothing, and household furnishings. 

Thus it is clear that farm income is im- 
portant not just to farmers, but to everyone 
up and down the line who does business with 
them. You know it, and I know it. 

This administration is committed to im- 
proving farm income * * * and to reducing 
unneeded stocks and lowering the cost of 
farm programs. In the case of wheat, we be- 
lieved that if two-thirds of the wheat pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum chose a pro- 
gram of marketing quotas, this would be 
the most effective way to achieve these goals. 
However, when the growers voted the pro- 
gram down, it was clear the farmers faced a 
substantial decline in farm income unless 
they could arrive at sufficient agreement on 
a wheat program that would further progress 
toward these three basic goals. 

Iam confident that we can develop wheat 
legislation that will improve the opportunity 
for increased farm income without a sub- 
stantial increase in budget expenditures, and, 
at the same time, will continue the welcome 
reduction in wheat stocks still at surplus 
levels. 

Two days ago I testified before the wheat 
subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and told them what I am telling you 
now. I said there are several bills now 
before the Congress which would accomplish 
this. Bills by Senator McGovern, Senator 
HUMPHREY, Senator Cartson, and Senator 
Youne all contain elements which we sup- 
port. I indicated that we stood ready to 
assist in drafting legislation which will main- 
tain farm income, cut surpluses and hold 
down taxpayer costs. 

These goals can be achieved by a program 
which incorporates the two-price certificate 
system, because that system will be the least 
costly to the taxpayer. It will maintain at 
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present levels both consumer prices and the 
price of wheat received by the farmer. 

Let me repeat: A voluntary certificate pro- 
gram can (1) insure stable consumer prices, 
for wheat users will pay approximately the 
same for wheat this year as they did in 
1963; (2) insure that wheat farm income 
will be substantially higher than the level 
estimated for 1964 under current law; (3) 
hold the line on budget costs; and (4) ac- 
complish another substantial reduction in 
the carryover supplies of wheat—in the 
neighborhood of 100 million bushels more 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Action on wheat is essential. At a time 
when bread is still a scarce commodity to 
mulions of people in this world, the Amer- 
ican consumer has so abundant a supply that 
bread is scarcely given a passing thought. 
The achievement of the American family 
farm in providing a wealth of food and fiber 
is little short of magic. Yet, it is poorly 
appreciated and even more poorly rewarded. 
Instead, attention is more often focused on 
the cost of farm programs, and the disparity 
between farm and nonfarm returns for com- 
parable effort is largely forgotten. Yet farm 
income per capita is less than 60 percent 
of the income of the nonfarm earner. Sur- 
pluses receive far more attention than the 
surprisingly low real cost of food in this 
country—about 19 percent of the average 
family budget. Yet no other nation has ever 
eaten so well for so small a part of the 
disposable income of its people as the United 
States. 

Today, ‘with less than 8 percent of our pop- 
ulation engaged in farming, most Americans 
fail to recognize that farm commodity pro- 
grams are as essential to their continued 
good fortune as they are to the family farm- 
er. The consumer tends to forget that the 
family farmer deserves much of the credit 
for the high abundance of low-cost food we 
enjoy. Without the family farm system of 
agriculture, there would be no assurance 
of abundance; and without commodity pro- 
grams, there is no assurance that the family 
farm system would survive. 

The Communist countries—where scarcity 
rather than abundance is the problem— 
envy the productive ability of our agricul- 
ture. Yet they refuse to admit that the 
Productivity which flows from the incen- 
tives and the flexibility and adaptability of 
free enterprise family farming will never be 
achieved under their system. And, as yet, 
no other system has been designed that can 
match the productive capabilities of our 
family farms. 

Thus, so long as overproduction and low 
prices are the silent companions of abun- 
dance, commodity programs will be essen- 
tial to the family farm system of agricul- 
ture. So long as agriculture is subject to 
the volatile effects of a massive scientific 
and technological revolution; so long as 
productivity per farm worker grows 6 per- 
cent and more each year; so long as we 
continue to produce more each year from 
less land with fewer people, commodity pro- 
grams will be n They are not wel- 
fare programs, but essential tools of adjust- 
ment for the well-being of the family farmer 
as well as every single American citizen. 

Let me repeat once again: this adminis- 
tration, as it has from the beginning 3 
years ago, will support commodity programs 
directed toward the basic goals of reducing 
surplus stocks, holding down Government 
costs and strengthening farm income. 

However, the support of the administration 
is not enough, nor is the availability of sound 
legislation enough to insure the enactment 
of a wheat program. 

Wheat legislation is the toughest kind of 
legislation to pass; and a wheat program is 
no good to anyone unless it can be passed. 
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Massive, united and effective support by the 
wheatgrower and those who are genuinely 
interested in the welfare of the wheatgrower 
and his family is necessary if wheat legis- 
lation is to be enacted for 1964. 

Recently, all farm groups but one met at 
the invitation of the National Grange. There 
was broad, united agreement at this meet- 
ing for a voluntary program for wheat. I 
urge that this encouraging spirit of unity 
be carried forward vigorously now to the 
Congress to inspire the quick action which 
will mean better farm income. 

Enactment of new wheat legislation will 
provide the base on which we can go for- 
ward to build a strong expanding wheat 
economy. Legislation, however, will not 
create markets, nor will it enable us to com- 
pete more actively for the commercial mar- 
kets of the world. These things we must 
do ourselves. 

This administration is determined to find 
new markets for wheat, and we will use 
every resource at our command—including 
trade and aid—to sell wheat. Last week the 
largest single commercial sale of wheat in 
U.S. history was made by Continental Grain 
Co. to the Soviet Union. It totaled 1 
million metric tons of wheat; it brought us 
clear almost $65 million at world prices; 
and the Russians paid cash. I predict it is 
only the first of several sales we will make 
to the Soviet Union. 

We paid an export subsidy on the total 
37 million bushels of about $25 million— 
which is neither more nor less than we would 
have paid if any other nation had purchased 
the same quantity of wheat. We saved an- 
nual storage of $5 million—and 
some of that wheat would otherwise have 
remained in storage 6 to 8 years or longer. 
We have strengthened appreciably the Na- 
tion's critical balance-of-payments position, 
and countless additional jobs will be created 
as the wheat moves from the elevators on 
its journey to Russian seaports. 

Strangely, we have heard some people say 
they would kill this sale if they had the 
power. Last December we saw a determined 
effort in the Congress to tie the hand of the 
President in any such negotiations with the 
Russians. You have seen these things as 
well as I have; and I ask you, Do you produce 
wheat in order to sit on it, or do you produce 
wheat in order to sell it? 

Perhaps there are some who think we can 
sit on wheat and hatch prosperity, but I am 
not one of them. Prosperity comes with 
hard work and a determined effort to seek 
and find people who want to buy what we 
have to sell. 

Competition for commercial markets of the 
world is getting tougher every day. Our 
trading partners have made it clear by action 
and by word that they intend to sell in world 
markets and that they will make new terms 
when necessary in order to sell wheat. 

We have made it equally clear that the 
United States will not take second place in 
the grain markets of the world. If we are to 
get our share of the world commercial grain 
markets we must offer our grain of all kinds 
and qualities and at all our ports at prices 
competitive with those of other major grain 
exporters. This we can do, and we not only 
intend to maintain the current level of wheat 
exports but also we expect to increase that 
share in the years ahead. 

One key element in the world commercial 
grain markets may have changed for the 
worse during the year. I refer to the ques- 
tion of access for efficient producers to the 
European grain markets. The United States 
is presently engaged in negotiations with the 
major grain importers and exporters of the 
world in the GATT cereals group. So far in 
these talks the European Economic Commu- 
nity has shown little disposition to negotiate. 
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Instead, just prior to the November meeting 
of the GATT cereals group, the EEC Com- 
mission published proposals for arriving at 
a common grain price and for negotiating on 
agricultural matters at the Kennedy round 
which would jeopardize traditional markets 
of the United States and other grain ex- 
porters. The EEC has, in fact, shown a strong 
protectionist flavor at every point in our 
negotiations during the past year from chick- 
ens to grains. In this situation the United 
States has had and continues to have no 
choice but to insist that the traditional ac- 
cess to these markets by third country sup- 
pliers be maintained. 

Of course, this is not a one way street. 
The United States is prepared to grant other 
countries which export to us the same rights 
we ask of the Common Market at this time. 
We are, for example, undertaking negotia- 
tions to assure those countries which export 
beef to the United States of a fair share of 
the growing U.S. beef market. We would 
base this fair share on the traditional ex- 
ports of these countries. Similar arrange- 
ments, in all fairness, ought to be extended 
by the grain importing countries that make 
up the Common Market in the current GATT 
negotiations. 

We are taking this strong position not only 
because we believe it is only fair to our eco- 
nomic interests and other third country sup- 
pliers; but also because we believe that to do 
otherwise would constitute a retreat back to 
the era of rivalry and scarcity. It would 
force a return to the inward-look protec- 
tionism which contributed to a worldwide 
depression and culminated in the horror of 
war itself as petty nationalism dominated the 
world. We believe that in liberal trade poli- 
cies we can find the key to cooperation and 
abundance which will lift all people of the 
world to a higher level of prosperity and 
peace. 

If we can learn to share and expand com- 
mercial markets for grain and livestock pro- 
ducers, then there also will be hope that, in 
time, we also can help the developing na- 
tions to become strong commercial trading 
partners in world markets. 

It is in these developing areas, where peo- 
ple yearn to escape from the bonds of scar- 
city, that the great future markets for the 
American farmer will be found. But before 
these people can buy what they need from us, 
we will have to help them achieve a level of 
economic development high enough to create 
the demand we can find nowhere else. 

Back home in Minnesota, our family al- 
ways believed that if a hungry person came to 
the door we should feed him, and then find a 
job for him. He then could buy the food 
for himself and contribute more fully to the 
whole community. What we seek to do in 
the world is simply an extension of that 
philosophy. 

The American wheatgrower recognized a 
decade ago that we must use our abundance 
as an instrument to first set the people of the 
world free of the bondage of hunger and then 
of the bondage of poverty. Through the mar- 
ket development program of the Wheat Asso- 
ciates, working through the food-for-peace 
program, millions of people have escaped 
starvation. In recent years, we have begun 
to use food as capital to build schools, roads, 
irrigation projects, and other public facili- 
ties; to open new lands and assist land re- 
form, all necessary for economic growth. In 
South America I have seen the school-lunch 
projects sponsored by Wheat Associates 
where children go to school in order to eat 
and leave with the priceless gift of education. 
There is a school in Pakistan that, in many 
ways, is my proudest achievement as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In July of 1961 I prom- 
ised a village leader there that we would sup- 
ply the wheat for wages in order to build a 
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school in that humble village. Wheat Asso- 
ciates helped me keep my word by arranging 
for the wheat to be delivered. Today the new 
school building is the only structure in town 
with running water. 

These are but a few of the many examples 
of how we have begun the real task of put- 
ting our food abundance to work. What we 
have done falls far short of the need, for the 
disparity of income standards between the 
developed and the developing nations is wid- 
ening today rather than closing. A recent 
estimate of the increase in value of product 
per individual placed the growth in the de- 
veloping nations at an annual rate of $3.40 
while in the developed nations it is increas- 
ing by $38.60, or 10 times as fast. 

Our generation must do more, not less. 
We must use our abundance more fully and 
more generously. Thus far, we have locked 
ourselves into the perpetual dilemma of 
overproduction and low prices, and we have 
failed to recognize that overproduction, or 
abundance, can itself be the means by which 
we can escape our present confinement. The 
use of food abundance to accomplish eco- 
nomic development in dozens of needy na- 
tions not only can be our salvation, but also 
the salvation of other nations which face 
overproduction in agriculture. 

Thus, if the relatively prosperous nations 
can reach beyond the short-range goals many 
seem to seek through protectionism and trade 
rivalry to the greater goal of expanding op- 
portunity for all people, we could in the 
process substantially expand the volume of 
trade. It would be a level far above any- 
thing possible when trade is largely confined 
to the more fortunate nations. 

In this regard, agriculture is increasingly 
pointing the way. I predict that the time 
is not too distant when all the developed 
nations of the world will be participating ex- 
tensively in an international food-for-peace 
program. Food will be a key instrument as 
rapid economic progress takes place in na- 
tions which today are still chained to poverty. 
And, when this has been accomplished, 
wheatgrowers will be richly deserving of the 
accolade “They were the pioneers who led 
the way to a new frontier of using abundance 
to make abundance possible for all mankind.” 

To do this will require combined programs 
of trade and aid. It will require the firm 
support of all people—farmers and nonfarm- 
ers alike. But it can be done, Already we 
have seen, through the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, that food aid can result in substantial 
market gains. Japan, a former beneficiary of 
food for peace, is now the largest single com- 
mercial purchaser of American food prod- 
ucts. Other countries, like Spain, Israel, 
Greece, and Formosa, are cash 
customers. Already we can look with pride 
to more and more programs all over the 
world using food as capital. 

A very discerning observer wrote not too 
long ago that “such efforts, pursued on the 
basis of equal contributions, could raise the 
Atlantic states above the present risk of 
deadlock—over agriculture, over balance of 
payments, over international lending; could 
revive confidence in the [underdeveloped] 
nations and could begin to provide some 
philosophical aim and justification for the 
flood of Atlantic wealth which so far sur- 
passes society's ability to use it well.“ 

This is the true challenge of our genera- 
tion. We can pursue the elusive balance 
between what we produce and what we can 
consume and hope to provide a modest in- 
come level for the family farm. Or we can 
transform the vast unmet needs of the world 
into a massive commercial demand for our 
food abundance. 

I, for one, choose the latter; for it is the 
true road to world peace. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalms 34: 3: O magnify the Lord with 
me and let us exalt His name together. 

O Thou who art the God and Father 
of all mankind, may the members of 
the human family be inspired to wor- 
ship Thee and to cultivate right feelings 
and attitudes toward one another. 

May there be a sincere desire on the 
part of all nations to break down the 
walls of antagonism and antipathy of 
selfishness and suspicion, and supplant 
them with the beautiful highways of 
friendship and fraternity. 

Grant that the character and conduct 
of our personal and national life shall 
reveal and radiate the noble virtues of 
kindness and sympathy, of appreciation 
and understanding, of peace and good 
will. 
Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


JANUARY 20, 1964. 
The Honorable JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 


My Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 8002 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, the Honorable THomas B. Curtis, of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, has 
been designated as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
the late Honorable Howard W. Baker. 

Sincerely yours. 
WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 


BOSTON SPACE ELECTRONICS RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I read an 
article in yesterday’s Washington Post 
concerning the location of the Electron- 
ics Research Center at Boston. I hope 
some of what I read was not true and I 
hope that it was inaccurate reporting. 
The article states that. Mr. Webb dis- 
closed that he had told the White House 
staff that a quick look at the presenta- 
tions from more than 50 localities includ- 
ing Boston supported the original selec- 
tion of the Boston area. These presenta- 
tions which were made deserve more 
than a quick look. The communities in- 
volved spent thousands and thousands of 
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dollars in putting together their presen- 
tations, and they deserve more than a 
quick look. However, the article goes on 
to state that this Boston center will 
merely be a center and that work will 
be farmed out all over the Nation and 
that there will be attention given to a 
more equitable geographic distribution 
of this research work. They point 
to the areas to which this work will 
go. They say part. of it will go to 
Illinois, and those of us from the 
Midwest are grateful for this. How- 
ever, they also say the projects would 
include work in Los Angeles, in the Stan- 
ford-San Francisco area, and in the New 
York-New Jersey area. These are a long 
distance from the Midwest. They in- 
crease the already heavy concentration 
of research on our coasts. Those of us 
from the Midwest feel that more atten- 
tion should be given to our area. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to demand 
that more attention be given to our area. 


RESULTS OF WORK OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON ST. ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the work 
of the ad hoc subcommittee on St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, which I have the honor 
to chair, reveals the need for a residen- 
tial treatment center for children, fa- 
cilities to house prisoner-patients which 
provide adequate security to protect the 
public, a board of visitors to advise the 
Congress on the affairs of the hospital, 
and several technical statutory changes 
which can result in an annual savings of 
about $500,000. 

I am proud to state that this investi- 
gation has cost less than 1 percent of the 
amount which can be saved in 1 year, if 
these changes are made. 

I have today introduced a bill designed 
to achieve these urgently needed reforms. 
It must not be assumed that this is a 
cureall. These obvious improvements 
can be carried out as the subcommittee 
continues to consider the broader prob- 
lems which demand the attention of the 
Congress. 

The first section of my bill amends the 
authorization for appropriations for the 
hospital, which is title 24, United States 
Code, section 185. Its purpose is three- 
fold. Modern psychiatry endorses the 
practice of placing chronic, nonviolent 
patients in foster homes. Suitable fos- 
ter homes can be found at less than one- 
half of the actual cost of maintaining 
these patients at the hospital. This cost 
during the last fiscal year was approxi- 
mately $3,756 per patient. 

The hospital estimates that there are 
in excess of 250 patients suitable for such 
placement who cannot be placed in fos- 
ter homes because there is no authority 
to do so. The savings which will re- 
sult from this proposal could reach the 
level of $1 million annually. It has been 
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the practice of the hospital since 1948 
to ignore the clear language of its au- 
thorization statute. When this body 
last considered this authorization the 
report which accompanied the bill 
spelled out specifically that new con- 
struction and major alterations are not 
authorized under its provisions. Despite 
this, the hospital has consistently by- 
passed the Committee on Education and 
Labor and has expended in excess of $37 
million for these purposes. In fact, the 
proposed budget for the new fiscal year 
requests almost $900,000 for air-condi- 
tioning of its geriatrics facility: For 
these reasons my bill is designed to place 
a per centum limitation on the funds 
available in any year for repairs, re- 
placements, and minor improvements. 

The bill requires the establishment of 
a special account for these items. This 
will simplify the problems of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in policing the uti- 
lization of these funds. 

In the course of our hearings we dis- 
covered that the hospital must engage 
in tenuous legal interpretation to jus- 
tify expenditures for research and train- 
ing programs. Incredible though it 
may seem, the hospital must rely on leg- 
islation adopted in 1855. No modern 
hospital can operate effectively without 
research and training programs. For 
this reason, I feel specific authorization 
is necessary. I have placed a percentage 
limitation on annual appropriations for 
these purposes. In this way the Con- 
gress grants substantial latitude to the 
hospital and at the same time retains 
fundamental policy control. 

Section 2 of my bill is designed to 
clarify the responsibility for the cost of 
the maintenance and care of prisoner 
patients committed to the hospital. For 
the first time, in current fiscal year, a 
formula has been adopted which places 
the District of Columbia on an equal 
footing with the several States in this 
respect. It is the purpose of section 2 
to provide clear-cut authority for this 
purpose. 

Section 3 and 4 of this bill are specific 
authorizations for the expenditure of 
funds for the preparation of plans and 
specifications for facilities for the care 
and treatment of childen and for addi- 
tional facilities for the care and treat- 
ment of prisoner patients. The provi- 
sions of section 4 are worded to incor- 
porate the best modern practice known 
as the “concept of continuing treatment” 
in the plans for the facilities for such 
patients. 

Section 5 of the bill is a simple direc- 
tive to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that he engage the 
services of independent management 
consultants to evaluate the management 
practices of the hospital. This subcom- 
mittee has reason to believe that sub- 
stantial savings can be effected by more 
efficient organization of functions and 
utilization of personnel than now exists. 

Section 6 of the bill creates a board of 
visitors to advise the superintendent of 
the hospital, the President, and Con- 
gress on the management and policies 
of the hospital. A majority of the mem- 
bers of this board will be representatives 
of the District of Columbia, which is 
today entirely without voice in the 
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operation of the hospital. In the last 
fiscal year the District paid approxi- 
mately $18 million of the total of $27 
million required to operate the hospital. 
About five-eighths of the patients in the 
hospital are the responsibility of the 
District of Columbia. This proposal is 
designed to provide a responsible group 
which will be cognizant of the policies 
governing the operation of the hospital. 
Decisions of the board, however, will not 
be binding upon the superintendent. Be- 
cause the board is required to make an 
annual report to the Congress, I believe 
we can expect the development of intel- 
ligent well-balanced policies which will 
give proper consideration to the equi- 
table interests of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

I want to repeat, this measure is not a 
cure-all. There are many major prob- 
lems bearing on the operation of the 
hospital. A reading of our hearings, 
which I hope will be available for dis- 
tribution on Monday, clearly indicates 
the existence of many trouble areas. A 
substantial amount of work lies ahead 
of us in developing a clear picture of 
the problems and a determination of the 
appropriate solution for each. 


STRETCH OUT OF THE MOON SHOT 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
1961, President Kennedy, as Members 
of the House will recall, suggested to the 
Congress a goal of landing a man on the 
moon before 1970. This week this goal 
was reaffirmed by President Johnson in 
presenting his budget to Congress. 

Today I am introducing a concurrent 
resolution which would establish the 
goal of the lunar landing project as be- 
fore 1975 instead of before 1970. The 
change of policy as I will explain is to 
allow our scientists greater flexibility in 
meeting the challenging technological 
problems of the Apollo project. Espe- 
cially, I have in mind the desirability of 
eliminating the pressures of meeting 
time schedules, of minimizing perils such 
as solar radiation, and frankly I would 
stretch out the fantastic cost of the 
manned space exploration program over 
a longer period of time. 

As I told the Members of the House 
last August, Mr. Speaker, when the 
NASA authorization bill was under con- 
sideration, dangerous sunspots will be 
at the top of their 11-year cycle in 1970 
and this had been pointed out by a Uni- 
versity of Washington scientist, John H. 
Ballard, as something quite alarming. 
I have in mind that many distinguished 
engineers and scientists have urged the 
reprograming of the manned moon shot 
for a later date. I would hope that tes- 
timony from independent experts could 
be invited as to the proper scheduling 
time on the basis of reducing hazards, 
and likewise as to allowing greater time 
to evaluate scientific and other knowl- 
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edge to be gained from instruments and 
unmanned probes of outer space. 

As to the financial savings it may be 
that deferral and postponement would 
not represent a cut in the final cost. 
However, I certainly believe it would 
help our economy by spreading the cost 
and avoiding such large expenditures as 
are included in the 1965 budget. Also 
much of the $141 million supplemental 
request for the current fiscal year might 
be avoided. 

In my remarks to the House in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109, part 
10, pages 13879-13882, I spelled out con- 
siderable in the way of opinions of 
leading scientists in support of a 
stretchout of the moon shot program. 
My new resolution is to invite the opin- 
ions of qualified experts and knowledge- 
able persons on this subject. I have said 
before and I emphasize now, Congress 
should provide for an overall reappraisal 
of such a costly manned flight activity 
which accounts for two-thirds of the $5 
billion space budget. Certainly, I can- 
not believe there is any valid reason why 
the Space Administration and those en- 
gaged in the manned space research 
venture should not be given more lati- 
tude in the scheduling of the program. 
Any slippage in time schedules due to 
reasons of safety and increasing assur- 
ance of success should not require any 
apology or excuse. Nor should the pro- 
gram be speeded for prestige at the cost 
of added risk. Congress by adopting my 
resolution would be setting a policy of 
proceeding at an orderly and normal 
speed and of avoiding undue risks in 
establishing any deadline. Finally, this 
greater latitude should allow for tighter 
budgeting and contribute to reductions 
in the level of annual appropriations. 


MILK PRODUCTION 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to increase dairy 
industry support of milk advertising, 
promotion, and nutrition education. My 
bill would amend the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act to permit dairy- 
men operating under Federal marketing 
orders to approve uniform deductions of 
up to 3 cents a hundred pounds— 
46.5 quarts—to finance milk promotion 
and research programs. 

This measure is aimed at establishing 
permissive authority through which milk 
producers under any Federal marketing 
order will have the right to call for a 
referendum on a proposal for a uniform 
deduction under the order. To make the 
deduction effective, two-thirds of the 
producers voting would have to approve 
the referendum. 

I have written into this bill a specific 
provision that disapproval of an amend- 
ment for a promotion program would 
not affect the continuance of the order. 
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My bill provides that the promotion 
program would be supervised by the milk 
producers and their cooperatives through 
an agency organized for that purpose. 
Further, participation by milk dealers 
is also provided in the bill if they elect 
to assist in financing of the program. 

The agency formed under the order 
would be authorized to designate or em- 
ploy persons or organizations to conduct 
the various advertising, promotion, and 
nutrition education projects. This could 
help to enlarge the excellent job being 
done by the American Dairy Association 
and the National Dairy Council. : 

In the New York-New Jersey milkshed, 
the ADA-NDC “‘down the road” program 
has shown steady growth over a 4-year 
period, with some 50 percent of the milk 
producers now participating. I consider 
such progress for individual solicitation 
a good record. 

Nevertheless, milk promotion could be 
twice as effective if all producers un- 
der the order were supporting it. Under 
my bill, assuming such a program were 
strongly desired by dairymen, unanimous 
support would be accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is pertinent to 
name the respected agricultural organi- 
zations which favor legislation along the 
lines I am proposing. They include the 
New York Farm Bureau; the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc.; 
the Mutual Federation of Independent 
Cooperatives, Inc.; the New England 
Milk Producers Association; and the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 

Dr. Leland Spencer, professor of mar- 
keting, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
last year prepared a series of comments 
on some current legislative proposals and 
marketing problems relating to milk. 
Discussing an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act to au- 
thorize marketwide contributions under 
Federal orders to milk advertising and 
promotion programs, Dr. Spencer stated: 

This is a type of activity in which optimum 
results can be achieved only when the en- 
tire milk industry associated with a given 
market functions as a unit. It is not a type 
of activity that can be carried on satisfac- 
torily by individual producers or even groups 
representing mere segments of the market 
as a whole, 


Mr. Speaker, in explanation of the 
principal provisions of the bill I have of- 
fered, I am including with my remarks 
an analysis which I have prepared and 
the text of the bill. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT 
oF 1937 


The purpose is to provide permissive au- 
thority for uniform producer deductions un- 
der the milk orders to support promotion 
and research programs so as to encourage in- 
creased consumption of milk and its products. 

The bill would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 concerning 
milk orders (7 U.S.C. § 6080 (5)), to: P 

1. Allow & hearing to be called at the re- 
quest of milk producers under an order to 
consider the creation of an agency to sup- 
port promotion and research of milk and 
milk products. Such hearing would include 
expert testimony from existing organizations 
such as the American Dairy Association and 
National Dairy Council on the nature of a 
promotion and research program that could 
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best serve the dairy industry within a par- 
ticular area and the anticipated cost. 

2. Permit producers and their cooperatives 
to vote on whether they want to support 
such a program as developed at the hearing 
and recommended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

2a, The maximum amount that producers 
would contribute to such program would be 
based on the hearing record evidence and 
set forth in the decision on which the pro- 
ducers would vote. Such amount could not 
be more than 3 cents per hundredweight. 

2b. The program would go into effect only 
if approved by two-thirds of the producers 
voting—(three-quarters of the producers 
where handler pooling is in effect such as in 
Philadelphia). If such approval is not given, 
then the rest of the order provisions would 
continue without change. This point is of 
tremendous importance to producers, for 
normally if a “no” vote is registered, pro- 
ducers run the risk of losing the entire order. 
This bill would give producers the freedom 
of voting on a promotion and research 
amendment, while at the same time provid- 
ing the assurance of the continued protec- 
tion of the other order provisions. 

2c. The producer agency that would be 
created as a result of a hearing and a favor- 
able vote would be free to develop its own 
program and/or support the programs of 
existing organizations such as the American 
Dairy Association and National Dairy Coun- 
cil, which are recognized to be doing a good 
job. One purpose of this legislation would 
be to help such organizations do even more. 
What would be provided is the means or 
. machinery of getting far greater funds for the 
worthwhile purposes of promotion and re- 
search, while reducing the expense presently 
involved in individual solicitation. 

It is to be noted that the purposes have 
been made broad enough to include adver- 
tising as part of promotional efforts in 
addition to research and educational activ- 
ities. Provision is also made for milk deal- 
ers to contribute to and participate in such a 
program. 


A BILL To AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT, AS REENACTED AND AMENDED BY 
THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT 
Act or 1937, AS AMENDED, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end of sec- 
tion 8c(5) the following new subparagraph 
(H): 

“(H) Establishing or providing for the 
establishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment projects, and advertising, sales 
promotion, educational, and other programs, 
designed to promote the marketing and con- 
sumption of milk and its products, to be 
financed by producer deductions at a rate 
not to exceed three cents per hundredweight 
fixed in the order on all producer milk under 
the order. Such deductions may be made 
from payments to producers in the case of 
orders containing provisions under subpara- 
graph 8c(5)(B)(i) or from the producer 
settlement fund established under subpar- 
agraphs 8c(5)(C) in the case of orders con- 

provisions under subparagraph 8c 
(5) (B) (fi). If an assessment against pro- 
ducers is in effect, the order may provide 
also for the collection from handlers of a 
corresponding amount. If handlers of at 
least 50 per centum of the volume of 
producer milk under the order favor a pro- 
vision requiring a specific rate of payment 
by handlers to assist in financing projects 
and programs under this subparagraph, the 
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Secretary may make provision for such pay- 
ment by all handlers on all producer milk 
under the order. Such funds shall be paid 
to an agency organized by milk producers 
and producers’ cooperative associations in 
such form and with such methods of op- 
eration as are specified in the order. 
Such agency shall be empowered to desig- 
nate and employ persons and organizations 
engaged in such projects and p 

All funds collected under this subparagraph 
shall be separately accounted for and shall 
be used only for the purposes for which they 
were collected. No order provision under 
this subparagraph shall become effective in 
any marketing order unless separately ap- 
proved by producers in the same manner 
provided for the approval of marketing or- 
ders. Disapproval of an order provision un- 
der this subparagraph shall not be considered 
disapproval of the order or of other terms 
of the order. Order provisions under this 
subparagraph may be terminated by separate 
vote in the same manner provided for the 
termination of marketing orders.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for next week, in response to the 
inquiry of the minority leader, is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District Day. There are no 
bills to be considered. 

On Tuesday, H.R. 6041, amendments 
to the Davis-Bacon Act, under an open 
rule with 2 hours of debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week the following bills and resolutions 
will be considered: 

Four resolutions providing additional 
funds for certain committee investiga- 
tions and studies, as follows: 

House Resolution 587, for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

House Resolution 590, for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

House Resolution 607, for the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

House Resolution 568, for the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Printing authorization resolutions of 
Committee on House Administration, as 
follows: 

House Resolution 597, President Ken- 
nedy’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

House Concurrent Resolution 243, 
President Kennedy’s Inaugural Address. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 69, 
tributes by Members of Congress to the 
life, character, and public service of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, this announcement is 
made subject to the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time, and any further pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with future 
programs, and in order that the Members 
may be properly and thoroughly advised, 
may I say that it is anticipated a rule 
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will be granted on the civil rights bill, 
and if a rule is granted it is expected it 
will be brought up not later than Friday 
of next week. When brought up, con- 
sideration will continue until the bill is 
finally disposed of. It is hoped and ex- 
pected it will be passed before Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman knows, many of us on this 
side of the aisle have commitments in- 
volving dinners around the country on 
January 29. In view of the fact that 
amendments to the Bacon-Davis Act will 
come up on Tuesday, may I suggest to 
the majority leader that possibly we 
might come in a little early on that day 
in the hope that the amendments may 
be considered and disposed of with proper 
consideration on Tuesday in order that 
those of us—and I am one of them—who 
have commitments quite some distance 
from this area may be present for the 
dinners on the 29th of January? 

Mr, ALBERT. Certainly it is the de- 
sire of the leadership on this side to co- 
operate with the gentleman. His request 
is appropriate and reasonable. We 
would have no objection to coming in at 
10 o’clock on Tuesday to make certain 
of the early disposition of this bill, if 
agreeable to the Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HALLECK. As far as I am con- 
cerned, that would suit me very well. 


HOUR OF MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on Monday next it adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
make one further observation to the 
majority leader? He has indicated by 
what he has just said he rather expects 
that a rule will be forthcoming next 
week on the civil rights bill. It has been 
my information, and I presume the 
majority leader has the same informa- 
tion, that a rule might be reported on the 
30th of January. If it is so reported I 
would hope that we could go immedi- 
ately into general debate and work that 
weekend with respect to general debate. 
May I say, Mr. Speaker, as far as I am 
concerned reasonable time for general 
debate is very much in order; at the 
same time, in the consideration of a com- 
plex measure such as this civil rights 
bill is, containing the titles it does con- 
tain, probably the better end result would 
be to obtain more thorough considera- 
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tion under the 5-minute rule. May I say 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
to the Speaker that they have been most 
cooperative in this matter. 

I want to express the hope that under 
the 5-minute rule, if the rule is forth- 
coming, and if we could start considera- 
tion under the 5-minute rule on Monday, 
February 3, of the civil rights bill, we 
could continue to work on it through 
that whole week, including Saturday, the 
8th of February, in order that those of 
us on our side of the aisle who tradi- 
tionally have made arrangements to be 
home for Lincoln Day meetings would 
be able to get off that week. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. I previously made 
the statement that we sincerely hope and 
actually expect that the bill will be dis- 
posed of before Lincoln’s birthday. I 
would not like to make more definite 
commitment at this time. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. As I announced yester- 
day, there is no further program for the 
balance of this week. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JANUARY 27 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED ELEC- 
TRONIC CENTER 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the news account that Mr. Webb has told 
the White House that he planned to put 
the new $50 million Electronic Center in 
Boston has caused me and other Con- 
gressmen great concern. 

On December 17, 1963, I sent the fol- 
lowing letter of protest to Mr. Webb: 

Deak Mr. Wess: I have arranged for a 
group to meet with Dr. George Simpson, of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, on December 19, in order to 
present the merits of the Baltimore area as 
the location for the proposed electronics 
center. We shall attend this meeting—but 
under protest. 

At the hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics in April, 
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NASA Officials indicated their intention to 
locate the electronics center in the Boston 
area. After hearing their testimony, how- 
ever, the House Space Committee proposed 
a survey of other suitable areas in the Na- 
tion. The proposal was enacted into Public 
Law 88-113, and directed that “a detailed 
study of the geographic location of, the need 
for, and the nature of, the proposed center” 
be made and presented to both the House 
and Senate committees before any con- 
struction might begin. 

Following passage of this law, you set up a 
five man “factfinding committee to evaluate 
the advantages and disadvantages of poten- 
tial geographic locations” for the proposed 
electronics center. 

We in Baltimore assumed that the enact- 
ment of the law calling for this detailed 
study, and the setting up of this fact-finding 
committee, necessarily involved on-the-spot 
inspections by members of the committee; 
meetings with interested persons and groups; 
and opportunity for hearings before the fact- 
finding committee. 

Accordingly, we asked for a meeting with 
the factfinding committee; a visit by that 
committee to the Baltimore area; and an op- 
portunity for oral presentation before it, fol- 
lowed by questions and answers. 

Dr. George Simpson, the Deputy Assistant 
Administrator for Public Affairs, who is not 
a member of the site selection committee 
chosen by you, is the only NASA official 
with whom the Baltimore area group has 
been granted an opportunity to deal. Visits 
by the factfinding committee or by Dr. 
Simpson to the Baltimore area have been 
refused; and the Baltimore area group has 
been allowed to meet only with Dr. Simp- 
son, instead of with the factfinding com- 
mittee. Even the oral presentation, sched- 
uled for December 19 before Dr. Simpson, 
was discouraged. All these ground rules Dr. 
Simpson informed me, have been approved 
by you. 

We feel that these rules violate the spirit 
of Public Law 88-113. It is not easy to see 
how the selection of the site can conform to 
the requirement of a “detailed study” unless 
the factfinding committee members visit 
the area, see its advantages and disadvan- 
tages firsthand, and hear testimony in Wash- 
ington. Our feeling concerning this pro- 
cedure apply not only to the Baltimore area. 
Every area—not just Baltimore—should have 
a full opportunity to be seen and heard. 

NASA's present procedures constitute a 
mere “going through the motions” and bear 
out such statements as that in Missiles and 
Rockets (December 1963) that there's been 
no change in the viewpoint of top NASA 
Officials that the best location for the pro- 
posed electronics research center is in 
Boston.” 

The national interest demands an impar- 
tial and thorough examination of all suitable 
locations for this $50 million electronics 
research center. The procedures insisted on 
by NASA are not calculated to serve this 
national interest and are less than fully 
obedient to the express mandate of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. LONG. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to report that the Department 
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of Justice is taking action to collect 
$4,918,577, plus appropriate interest, 
from McCloskey & Co. and the architects 
and engineers involved in the construc- 
tion of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Boston, Mass. 

This is the $10 million VA hospital 
which started falling apart soon after it 
was completed and occupied. It was 
built by the construction firm headed 
by one Matthew H. McCloskey, who is 
resigning as Ambassador to Ireland so 
that he can once again take on the job 
of raising campaign funds for the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I have kept in touch with the Justice 
Department about this matter for more 
than a year, and last week I received a 
letter from Assistant Attorney General 
John W. Douglas telling me of the action 
being taken. 

His letter reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 14, 1964. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: This letter is 
in reply to your letter of January 8, 1964, 
addressed to the Attorney General in which 
you request a statement of the action taken 
by the Department of Justice regarding the 
construction deficiencies of the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital in Boston, Mass. 

Since my letter to you of June 26, 1963, 
we have been engaged in securing informa- 
tion which would enable us to file a com- 
Plaint against the several contractors in- 
volved. 

On December 24, 1963, following receipt 
of sufficient facts to frame a complaint and 
to compute the potential damages, we mailed 
demand letters to (1) the construction con- 
tractor, McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
(2) the architects, Shepley-Bulfinch-Rich- 
ardson & Abbott, a Boston partnership, and 
(3) the engineers, Charles T. Main, Inc., of 
Boston. The letters stated that, if payment 
of $4,918,577 plus appropriate interest was 
not received on or before January 20, 1964, 
the Department of Justice, in order to pro- 
tect the public interest, would file a suit 
against the several contractors to recover 
the amount demanded. 

We shall, of course, be pleased to furnish 
any additional information which you may 
desire on the status of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. DOUGLAS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO EXPORT 
JOBS 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pro- 
test the most recent example in which 
we condone the taking of jobs from 
American workers to give to the workers 
of other nations, and where our own 
Government even applauds such action. 

Specifically I am referring to the re- 
cent announcement by the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York City that it pro- 
poses to import hydroelectric power 
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from Canada. We all know that our 
own domestic coal industry has suffered 
many setbacks in recent years. I for 
one have repeatedly sought to give it 
some protection from the flow of resid- 
ual fuel oil into this Nation. In a 
number of other ways our coal indus- 
try has been penalized—often at the 
same time we were helping the economies 
of other nations. 

This most recent proposal seems to be 
going a far way to avoid doing business 
with American industry. It is reported 
that these powerlines will stretch some 
1,100 miles. It is obvious that we could 
go a much shorter distance and find 
adequate coal reserves in the hard-hit 
Appalachian region, or in the coal fields 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. 

If necessary, power-generating facili- 
ties could be constructed at the mouth 
of these mines, and the power carried 
to the consumers of Consolidated Edison. 
Or it is also possible to transport coal 
by pulverizing it and shipping it through 
coal pipelines. 

Fortunately this absurd effort has been 
strongly protested by the president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
W. A. Boyle. His protest is timely and 
well stated. 

What makes this effort to export jobs 
doubly infuriating is that it was praised 
and complimented by a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall. At the same 
time this administration is talking of 
a great war on poverty, it overlooks 
this opportunity to encourage and build 
employment and prosperity at home and 
praises the efforts of one power company 
to take these jobs out of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have the 
impression that there is a concerted 
effort on the part of the administration 
in many fields to not let the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing. This 
seems to be one more example where the 
promise in one field is contradicted by 
the actions in another. 


MIDWEST WILL SUFFER UNDER THE 
JOHNSON BUDGET 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
prised at the alarm expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. RousH] as to 
the location by the Johnson administra- 
tion of a new electronics research labora- 
tory to be located in Boston, Mass. I 
would suggest to the gentleman from 
Indiana that within the next few weeks 
all of us from the Midwest take a close 
look at the Johnson budget. We find in 
the Johnson budget there is a request for 
over $14 billion in research and develop- 
ment funds. The two largest new labora- 
tories, the Environmental Health Center 
and the Electronic Research Center will 
be located on the east coast. Of the funds 
requested by President Johnson, 82,5 per- 
cent will be expended in the coastal 
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States of this country. If this Johnson 
budget is carried forward, it could very 
well make the Midwest an economic 
wasteland. Research and development 
dollars attract procurement dollars. For 
each dollar of research expenditure at 
least $10 of procurement follow within a 
period of from 3 to 6 years. This Johnson 
budget with its emphasis on research lab- 
oratories and research contracting in the 
coastal States can very well have a disas- 
trous effect on the future economic de- 
velopment of the Midwest. I direct your 
attention to the AEC budget, the defense 
budget, and the space budget, in par- 
ticular. 

We in the Midwest on both sides of the 
aisle have a responsibility to analyze this 
budget closely. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


TRADING BY “ALLIES” WITH CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Americans concerned over recent 
trade agreements between our “allies” 
and Cuba were much encouraged by the 
remarks made last night by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. The Secretary made 
it very plain that our Government views 
these deals with Castro as a violation of 
our friendship and the stated policy of 
the U.S. Government. 

The statement by the Secretary, along 
with past statements by high-level execu- 
tive branch officials, clearly state U.S. 
policy. But we are still faced, not only 
with the fact of the Cuban trade, but the 
assumption that our own policy decisions 
are not being acted upon by our own 
Government, below the top level. We 
have been told, over and over, what our 
policy is. Yet we need to see more results 
from that policy. 

England is selling buses to Castro. 
Spain is considering selling ships. All of 
Europe seems interested in giving some 
form of assistance to Castro, who is 
working day and night to bring commu- 
nism to all of Latin America. 

Every single time I have asked the 
State Department for a report on their 
success to end this trade, we get a reply 
in general terms suggesting that is a most 
difficult problem, but that we are hopeful 
it will meet with success. Certainly it is 
difficult. It may become more so. But 
there is not a chance for success unless 
we make a more determined effort, that 
has not been demonstrated to date. Par- 
ticularly, we should make a more deter- 
mined effort to isolate Cuba through the 
OAS. 

I have made an effort to see what, if 
anything, is being done to implement the 
new action by Congress, which will re- 
quire a halt to all foreign aid to any 
country which permits its ships or planes 
to supply Castro, but have received no 
reply to date. 
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I have introduced legislation which 
would close U.S. ports to any nation 
which permits its ships or planes to trade 
with Cuba. In the event that the State 
Department fails to carry out the law in 
regard to foreign aid in addition to 
whatever other steps would be indicated, 
enactment of this legislation would ac- 
complish the same purposes and should 
be adopted at the earliest possible time. 

The Secretary of State has expressed 
the official displeasure of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to England on the bus deal. 
Now let us have some action to followup 
on the speeches. 


A PLEA TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Pentagon evidenced an interest in 
economy last month by discontinuing 
the activities of 33 of our Nation’s de- 
fense installations, I accepted the ex- 
planation that they were “no longer 
required by the Armed Forces.” In spite 
of the fact that New York State was 
hardest hit by this action—seven of its 
installations are affected—I attributed 
only the highest and most honest mo- 
tives to those responsible for the 
reduction. 

I always applaud Government economy 
where it can be effected without sacrifice 
to our national security. In the instance 
of the Defense Department economy pro- 
gram, I was prepared to rely on the 
judgment of those closest to the situa- 
tion, feeling they knew best where to 
save taxpayer dollars, and yet not jeop- 
ardize our military readiness. 

We all heard suggestions that politi- 
cal expediency was behind the discon- 
tinuance decisions. But, I am reason- 
ably certain that most of us in Congress 
put these statements down as impetuous. 
Who would believe that our President or 
our Secretary of Defense would play 
political favorites in the vital area of 
national defense? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is a published 
report that an elected official has stated 
publicly that New York State was picked 
to “bear the brunt” of 6,000 displaced 
Defense Department employees out of a 
nationwide total of 21,000 because New 
York does not have a Democrat U.S. 
Senator. The gentleman went on to tell 
his partisan audience in Geneva, N.Y., 
on Saturday, January 11, that because 
New York has elected two Republican 
U.S. Senators and a Republican Gov- 
ernor “it takes a superhuman effort to 
remind the national administration that 
New York State is still in the Union.” 

Frankly, I could not believe my eyes 
when I read the United Press Interna- 
tional account of this speech. That any 
person holding elective office in our Gov- 
ernmeiit could impugn so many precious 
American ideals to serve his own political 
ambition defies belief. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that by 
making these remarks in the House, this 
serious situation will be brought to the 
attention of the President. I would urge 
that the President examine the matter 
thoroughly and forthwith report to the 
American people, telling us finally 
whether political considerations figured 
in the decision to close certain military 
installations or whether the statement 
ascribing this motivation is entirely 
without substance. 

Should the latter alternative be con- 
firmed, I feel the person responsible for 
the statement is morally obligated to 
issue a full and public apology for his 
rash implications. If, in fact, the pres- 
ence of politics is confirmed by the Presi- 
dent, we deserve an Executive explana- 
tion—and all the help we can get. 

St 


THE LINDSAY-TUPPER BILL FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION AND NURSING 
CARE FOR THE AGING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lunpsay] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a brief 
summary and a copy of the bill which I 
introduced on the subject of hospital 
care for the aged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LrsonaTI). Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, for 
nearly 30 years this country has been at 
odds over how it should help its elderly 
citizens protect themselves against the 
high cost of illness. 

As early as 1935, responsible groups 
were asking the President and Congress 
to develop a national health insurance 
plan which would be workable and fair. 

Mounting costs of hospital and nursing 
care, coupled with a steady increase in 
our elderly population, have made health 
protection for the aging a major na- 
tional problem. 

The need is plain as the figures and 
the cases increasingly demonstrate. 
More and more, we hear of an entire 
family’s savings wiped away by the high 
cost of hospital or nursing home care. 
Science and the medical profession have 
made wonderful advances in making it 
possible for people to live longer. But 
who can deny that this has raised addi- 
tional problems. 

For several years there have been bills 
before the Congress attempting, in var- 
ious ways, to meet this need. Thus far, 
the proposals have met a legislative im- 
passe. 

Today, I am offering a bill which is 
not only a constructive alternative to 
these other views, but which, I believe, 
can be a means of starting the hospi- 
talization and nursing care plan through 
Congress. This bill is a refinement— 
with an important innovation—of earlier 
hospitalization proposals I have put be- 
fore the Congress. I am delighted that 
Congressman STANLEY TUPPER, of Maine, 
is joining me in introducing this bill. He 
has made an enormous contribution to- 
ward its development. 
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At the outset I want to make it ab- 
solutely clear that this legislation we 
are introducing has nothing to do with 
the practice of medicine or doctors or 
doctors’ fees or the selection of doctors. 
Nor does it have anything to do with 
Government involvement in the selection 
of hospitals. It will not involve the Fed- 
eral Government in the medical profes- 
sion. 

This legislation is confined to, and only 
deals with, the question of the mechani- 
cal, physical costs of hospitalization, or 
nursing home care, or nursing care at 
home. I will explain its provisions, and 
why I believe it-is the alternative that 
can start this important plan moving, 
later in these remarks. 

This country’s population over age 65 
is increasing at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
Next year, it will pass the 18 million 
mark. By 1980, the census tells us, our 
aged will number 24,458,000—an increase 
of more than a third in the next 15 years. 

Almost one-half of the over-65 popu- 
lation in the United States must live on 
incomes of less than $2,500 a year. 


Worse, nearly half of the aging who live 


alone have incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. One-half have liquid assets of 
less than $1,000. About 40 percent have 
less than $5,000 total assets, including 
homes. 

Added to the problem of scarce funds 
is the fact that one-half of our over-65 
citizens have no health insurance. 
Many more have grossly inadequate cov- 
erage. 

Yet four out of five have a chronic ail- 
ment. With this high tendency to ill- 
ness, our over-65 citizens need three 
times as much hospital care as younger 
people. And the aged are the primary 
users of nursing homes and chronic dis- 
ease hospitals. In New York City alone, 
there are nearly 11,000 nursing homes. 

And the cost of hospitalization is ris- 
ing rapidly. Even in 1961, the latest 
complete figures we have, the average 
cost of each day in the hospital was $35. 

The total cost of health care for per- 
sons over 65 is estimated at more than 
$5 billion a year. Nearly half of this 
goes into hospital and nursing home care, 
including custodial and mental hospital 
care. 

The facts are before us: the growing 
number of aging citizens, the financial 
problems many of them face, the high 
cost of and therefore the lack of in- 
surance, the tendency of the aging to 
chronic ailments, and the increased cost 
of hospital care. 

The basic question we face as a Na- 
tion is how best to help our aging people 
meet this problem. I suggest that a 
broad-scale health insurance program 
for all of our aging, financed through 
a payroll tax, is the best kind of help we 
can give. 

The payroll tax—the same financial 
source that the social security program 
uses—can be applied to most of the work- 
ing force of our Nation; has a wide base; 
is easily collected, and does not fluctuate 
as much as the income tax. 

Further, we could not load a broad 
program of hospital care for the aged 
onto the progressive income tax or the 
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corporate income tax. Higher rates in 
those areas would, in my opinion, have 
a serious impact on our incentive to in- 
crease profits and income through 
growth. Even at this moment, Congress 
has before it a proposal to make substan- 
tial cuts in both of these taxes. Mean- 
while, in the absence of a properly 
financed system, there is increasing pres- 
sure for a broadening of the Kerr-Mills 
Federal grant-in-aid plan, financed out 
of general revenues. Somehow, it is ar- 
gued that this is voluntary. I know of 
nothing voluntary about the income 
taxes that must be paid to finance such 
a program. 

Under the Lindsay-Tupper hospitali- 
zation insurance plan, as in King-Ander- 
son, the payroll, or social security, tax 
rate would go up one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent. 

Thus, an individual making $4,800 a 
year would pay $1 a month toward his 
old-age hospitalization insurance. This 
legislation, as in King-Anderson, would 
also increase the taxable wage base— 
this will provide higher benefits. 

I will say here that I believe $1 a month 
is not a high price for a working indi- 
vidual to pay for adequate insurance 
against hospitalization and nursing costs 
in old age. 

I also believe the payroll tax is fair— 
it is shared 50-50 by employers and em- 
ployees, and is paid by the self-employed 
during their working years. Thus, an 
employee paying $1 a month would have 
$1 more added by his employer. 

Though the payroll tax aspects of my 
legislation are the same as King-Ander- 
son, our bill differs in other aspects from 
the administration proposal in two very 
important ways: 

First. Under the Lindsay-Tupper bill, 
individuals could choose either a Gov- 
ernment or a private hospitalization in- 
surance plan. The King-Anderson 
measure is compulsory Government 
health insurance with benefits offered 
only under a Government plan. 

Second. States would administer the 
insurance plan under our legislation. In 
the administration proposal, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Washington would handle the insur- 
ance program. h 

Like our earlier bill, this new version 
combines the payroll tax base with free- 
dom of choice between a private and a 
government insurance plan. I want to 
stress that this feature distinguishes our 
measure most sharply from the adminis- 
tration bill. 

This freedom of choice provision, or 
option, I believe will encourage the fur- 
ther growth and development of private 
health insurance and voluntary prepay- 
ment plans, particularly in the fields of 
catastrophic illness. 

The Lindsay-Tupper bill provides this 
free option to covered persons under 
which they can have the benefits that 
would normally accrue to them over age 
65, measured actuarially, paid over in 
cash either directly or by assignment, 
They will use these cash payments to 
continue or to begin a private insurance 
program of their own choosing. 
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There are safeguards in the Lindsay- 
Tupper bill against what we call adverse 
risk, that is, the use of policies which do 
not measure up to standards and cover- 
age in relation to premium. 

Concerning the second major differ- 
ence from King-Anderson, our new bill 
shifts administrative responsibility for 
the hospitalization and nursing care pro- 
gram from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to the States. Our 
legislation makes it mandatory that there 

be an administering State agency. 

Under our plan, the role of the Federal 
Government would be confined to first, 
establishing the structure of the program 
and preserving uniformity through Fed- 
eral regulations, and second, collecting 
and disbursing to the administering State 
agencies the sums necessary to pay the 
benefits to our elderly citizens. It is my 
opinion that this plan would virtually 
eliminate the often-voiced fears of Fed- 
eral involvement in health care. 

a- It may be argued that providing for 
State administration will raise the costs 
of carrying out the insurance plan, I 
think just the reverse is true. 
be even less costly, particularly if volun- 
tary organizations are used by the States. 
The opportunity is there—at present 
there are some 240 voluntary health-in- 
suring organizations, including Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. 

Another reason why State administra- 
tion is important is the close interrela- 
tionship this insurance plan would have 
with the Kerr-Mills program, which is 
also administered by the States. 

In the first place, State agencies deal- 
ing with hospitals and nursing homes 
under the Kerr-Mills program already 
have experience and expertise. 

Second, many OASDI beneficiaries re- 
ceiving hospital benefits from my pro- 
posed legislation might to some extent 
be getting doctors’ bills paid for by the 
already-enacted Kerr-Mills program. It 
would be grossly wasteful to set up dupli- 
cate files on such patients and deal with 
their records from both the Federal and 
State levels—this problem would occur 
under King-Anderson. 

Kerr-Mills is here to stay. An esti- 
mate in New York suggests that as little 
as 20 percent of the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram would be absorbed by a hospitali- 
zation and nursing care insurance plan. 
For the sake of efficiency, any new pro- 
gram for the aged should be administered 
in the same channels to the extent feas- 

‘ible—the Lindsay-Tupper State admin- 
istration proposal would accomplish this. 

A third major point of difference be- 
tween our legislation and the King-An- 
derson bill is the method of providing 
benefits for those aged citizens not cov- 
ered under social security. 

Our proposal simply adds an addi- 
tional category in social security for the 
noncovered group. At the present, in 
addition to old age assistance, there is 
aid to the blind, and aid to recipients 
with dependent children. The Lindsay- 
Tupper bill would add hospitalization. 
It would be financed the same way as 
the other categories—in other words, 
matching provisions, Federal and State, 
with full choice in the States to match 
or not, as they wish. 


It will- 
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Once a State has joined and made the 
contribution, as in the case of Kerr- 
Mills today, the administration and cov- 
erage are the same as that provided for 
those persons under social security. 

I have been interested to note that 
since Senator Javits in the Senate and 
I in the House have pressed for some 
means of covering persons not under 
social security, the administration has 
amended King-Anderson to make such a 
provision. 

I do not agree with the method the 
administration has proposed, however— 
it simply takes in those aged not under 
social security and defines them as being 
covered for purposes of hospitalization. 
There is no matching provision. The 
Federal Government would simply pay 
100 percent. Under the Lindsay-Tupper 
legislation, the States would pay 15 to 
45 percent for benefits to those not under 
social security, and the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay the balance—similar, as 
I have pointed out before, to Kerr-Mills. 

There should be no dispute about the 
need to provide hospitalization and nurs- 
ing care insurance for those aged not 
under social security. It is estimated 
that at present some 3.5 million citizens 
over 65 are not eligible for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance—social security, 
and thus, would not be covered under 
the payroll tax plan. 

We must formulate this insurance 
plan—which has been a broad concept 
from its beginning—with all our aged 
citizens in mind. 

I note with satisfaction that the ad- 
ministration has included in its King- 
Anderson proposal of the 88th Congress 
a provision contained in the Lindsay- 
Tupper 87th Congress bills; namely, a 
separate health—or hospital—insurance 
trust fund. 

Under our proposal, as in the King-An- 
derson bill, insurance benefits from the 
plan would include inpatient hospital 
services, skilled nursing facility services, 
home health services or outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services. This covers a 
wide area—from bed and board in a hos- 
pital to speech therapy—designed to give 
very adequate protection for our aged 
against the heavy costs their illnesses can 
put on them and on their families. 

This legislation is the result of 2 years 
research, study, and thought on my part 
and on the part of Congressman TUPPER 
on the problems of our elderly citizens. 
In drafting the measure, we have drawn 
heavily on the program originally defined 
nearly 3 years ago by the distinguished 
Governor of my State of New York, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller. 

In drawing up this measure and formu- 
lating its concept, I am indebted to my 
friend and constituent, Roswell B. Per- 
kins, former Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
President Eisenhower, for his tireless as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Lindsay- 
Tupper bill is the answer to this major 
public question of how to help our aged 
insure themselves against devastating 
hospital and nursing costs. 

This measure is not a dole—it is insur- 
ance, paid for in small installments by 
the individual as he works over the years. 
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It is not insurance for everyone, but for 

those over 65. 

It is not Government interference 
with the ‘medical profession—it has 
nothing to do with this area. It is not 
medicare—it is hospitalization and 
nursing care. - 

It is not more Federal control—my 
measure’ shifts administration of the 
plan to the States. 

It is not a Federal takeover of private 
insurance—this bill offers the individual 
an option between Government and pri- 
vate plans and encourages the private 
sector to offer plans for catastrophic ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting for the 
Recorp, to be appended by my remarks, 
a summary of this bill we are introduc- 
ing today. ‘I urge every Member of the 
House to read this summary and to con- 
sider carefully whether my bill will not 
meet the needs of our older persons on 
a basis which is fiscally sound yet not 
compulsory in its benefit system. 

This is a program which I submit can 
provide the breakthrough in the impasse 
on hospital-insurance for the aged that 
we have witnessed during the past few 
years. I believe the Congress can rally 
in support of this measure, and in so do- 
ing, carry out the consensus of the 
American people. 

SUMMARY or Linpsay-Tuprer BILL FOR Hos- 
PITALIZATION AND NURSING CARE FOR THE 
AGING 
The Lindsay bill uses the payroll tax for 

financing hospital and nursing care benefits 

and includes (in part 2) a Government plan 
which has the same benefit structure pro- 
posed in the administration’s King-Anderson 
bill (H.R..3920 and S. 880). However, the 

Lindsay bill contains (in part 3) a so-called 

private health benefits option, and makes the 

bill elective as to which insurance plan is 
used. 


A major new feature of the Lindsay bill is - 
its provision for administration of the Gov- 
ernment insurance plan by State agencies in- 
stead of by the Federal Government (pt. 2). 
Provision is also made to cover those aged 
citizens not eligible for the insurance under 
the social security system. 

1. The private health benefits option: 
The option available to the individual social 
security beneficiary is as follows: He may 
elect to receive cash in lieu of protection un- 
der the Government plan, so long as he is 
covered by a private health insurance policy 
or health benefits plan which has an actu- 
arial value equal to that of the Government 
plan. The individual beneficiary who elects 
to take advantage of the cash option may 
assign his monthly cash payment to the car- 
rier of his private health benefits plan. The 
King-Anderson bill does not provide such 
an option. 

2. Administration by the States: This new 
feature of the Lindsay bill, which further 
distinguishes it from the King-Anderson pro- 
posal, provides that the Government plan 
shall be administered by an agency in each 
State, designated by each State's legislature. 

3. Noneligible coverage and State partici- 
pation: The Lindsay bill provides for the 3.5 
million over-65 citizens not covered by social 
security by giving this group (under the pub- 
lic assistance provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act) the same insurance coverage as un- 
der the Government plan, but financed out 
of general revenues on a matching basis with 
the States. State matching participation 
would vary from 15 to 45 percent. The 
King-Anderson bill also covers the noneligi- 
bles, but does not require any State partici- 
pation. 
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4. Separate trust fund: Under the Lindsay 
bill, a separate Health Insurance Trust 
Fund—for payment of the benefits—would 
be created. In this way, the health insur- 
ance program would be made to stand on its 
own feet financially. This would be in lieu 
of merging the two existing funds and lump- 
ing the hospital insurance plan with them. 
(This is same as King~Anderson.) 


DETAILED SUMMARY 
Part I 


The Lindsay bill would add a new title 
XVII to the Social Security Act (which now 
has 16 titles). The following would be sec- 
tions of the new title: 

Section 1701; This section sets up protec- 
tion against any Federal interference in the 
practice of medicine, or in the selection of 
hospitals or nursing homes. 

Section 1702: This section guarantees 
freedom of choice by the beneficiary as to 
providers of services. 

Section 1703: This section establishes 
eligibility for health insurance benefits for 
all social security beneficiaries. It also es- 
tablishes the fundamental option for all 
beneficiaries; namely, (1) to be covered by 
the Government plan created by part 2; or 
(2) to receive a monthly cash payment if 
covered by a private health benefits plan, as 
permitted by part 3. 

Part II 


This part of the bill establishes tue Gov- 
ernment plan which consists of the same 
benefits provided under the King-Anderson 
bill. All the definitions and terms of King- 
Anderson are incorporated without change. 

This part also provides for the important 
new feature of this bill—administration of 
the Government plan by State agencies. 
Under this method, the plan will be admin- 
istered by an agency in each State desig- 
nated by that State's legislature. General 
regulations for the agencies will be set down 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Benefits under the Government plan in- 
clude inpatient hospital services, skilled 
nursing facility services, home health serv- 
ices, and outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices. This covers a wide area—from bed and 
board in a hospital to speech therapy. 

The plan provides coverage for up to 180 
days in the hospital, 180 days of nursing 
home care or 240 n visits at home. 
The benefits become available at age 65 or 
over. 

Part III 


This part establishes and defines the pri- 
vate health benefits plan option, the feature 
which offers the alternative of private in- 
surance to the Government plan. 

Section 1720: This section defines the key 
terms. A “private health benefits plan” 
may be any kind of private health insurance 
policy or membership plan. “Health bene- 
fits” include protection not only for the 
hospital and nursing home and related serv- 
ices offered by the Government plan, but 
also for substantially the full range of 
health services needed by an individual. 

Section 1721: This establishes the require- 
ments for a qualified private health bene- 
fits plan. For example, the plan must be 
guaranteed renewable for life, as defined in 
subsection (b). 

The most important requirement is that 
the plan have an actuarial value at least 
equal to that of the Government plan. Fur- 
thermore, the plan must provide health 
benefits of the same type as the Government 
plan (hospital and skilled nursing home 
care and certain home care services) for an 
actuarial value not les; than 60 percent of 
that of the Government plan. 

Thus, a private plan may qualify even 
though it has a range of benefits different 
from the Government plan so long as (1) 
its benefits in the categories covered by the 
Government plan have a value of at least 60 
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percent of the Government plan, and (2) 
benefits in all categories combined have an 
actuarial value at least equal to that of the 
Government plan. 

The qualified plan may, in fact, be a com- 
bination of plans—for example, a package 
of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and a major 
medical policy. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is required to issue regulations (with 
the advice of the Ad Council and after 
consultation with the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners) prescribing 
standards for determining actuarial equiv- 
alence. These regulations might include 
detailed tables giving assigned values for 
different types and duration of benefits. 

The private carrier would make application 
to the State insurance commissioner (of the 
State wherein the policy is to be issued) for 
a determination that a plan is qualified. The 
carrier would present data showing the actu- 
arial value of the plan as compared with the 
Government plan (subsec. (g)). 

The State insurance commissioner would 
review the plan and make a determination 
as to whether it meets the requirements of a 
qualified plan. His determination would be 
conclusive (subsection (e)). 

The determinations by the State insurance 
commissioners would be made pursuant to 
agreements with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The State insurance 
commissioners, in making their determina- 
tions, may enlist the aid of a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners if one is established. 
(There is precedent for such a professionally 
staffed committee of the NAIC today, in con- 
nection with the rating of securities for in- 
vestment purposes.) If requested by the 
NAIC, the expenses of such a committee 
would be reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment (subsecs. (h) and (i) ). 

Section 1722: This section provides for 
payment of the monthly cash payment to a 
social security beneficiary who exercises the 
private health benefits option. The bene- 
ficiary must submit evidence that he is covy- 
ered by a qualified private health benefits 
plan. 

The amount of the monthly cash payment 
would be the same as the actuarial monthly 
value (in dollars and cents) if the benefits 
provided by the Government plan plus 5 per- 
cent of such value, adjusted to the next high- 
er amount in whole dollars. At the outset 
the monthly cash payment would be $8 per 
month. 

Section 1723: This section permits a bene- 
ficiary to assign his monthly cash payment 
to a carrier. It also creates certain rights in 
an employer or trustee of a welfare fund 
where the employer pays over half the cost of 
the qualified plan which is the basis of the 
monthly cash payments. 

Section 1724: This section contains tech- 
nical provisions as to the commencement and 
termination of monthly cash payments. 

The Secretary would establish by regula- 
tion a month or months during the years 
when an individual could exercise the op- 
tion or revoke such an exercise. 

A beneficiary could not exercise the option 
a second time if he has exercised it once but 
subsequently accepted coverage under the 
Government plan. 

Section 1725: This section provides for 
agreements between the Secretary and State 
insurance commissioners for making the de- 
terminations required by section 1721. If 
there is no such agreement with a particu- 
lar State, the Secretary would make the de- 
termination. Provision is made for reim- 
bursement of the expenses of the State in- 
surance commissioner in making the deter- 
minations. 

Part I1V—Miscellaneous 

Section 1730: This section provides for 

the same Hospital Insurance Benefits Ad- 
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visory Council as the King-Anderson bill, ex- 
cept that at least four members must be 
“persons who are outstanding in the fields 
of private health benefit plans.” 

Section 1731: This section provides for 
judicial review of the Secretary's determina- 
tion. 

Section 1732: (Technical provisions). 

Section 1733: This section provides for 
development of optional or supplemental 
private health insurance protection, under 
part 2 or part 3. 

Section 102: This section provides for a 
separate Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund, in lieu of lumping it with other funds. 

Section 103: This section increases the 
wage base to $5,200, as under the King- 
Anderson bill—for purposes of the payroll 
tax which finances the plan under the Social 
Security Act. 

Section 104: (Technical amendments). 

TITLE II 

This title provides for tax rate increase 

as under the King-Anderson bill. 
TITLE III 

This title provides a system of hospital 
benefits for aged individuals not eligible un- 
der the old-age survivors and disability 
insurance system (title II of the Social 
Security Act.) It accomplishes this by pro- 
viding similar benefits to those under the 
public assistance provisions in the Social 
Security Act (old-age assistance, etc.), and 
providing for State participation and admin- 
istration. 

This portion of the bill makes the neces- 
sary changes in title I of the Social Security 
Act so that this grant program, hospitaliza- 
tion, may be added. = 

The hospitalization provision would be fi- 
nanced in the same way as the other public 
assistance programs under the Social Secu- 
rity Act—in other words, matching provi- 
sions, Federal and State. 

Any eligibility tests, based on income or 
otherwise, would be established by the 
States. The State plan requirements are 
similar to those in the Kerr-Mills program. 

State matching participation would vary 
from 15 to 45 percent. 

Under the King-Anderson bill, funds to 
carry out this portion of the insurance plan 
would be 100-percent Federal. 

Section 304 of this title provides for pay- 
ments from the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund for services furnished to indi- 
viduals eligible under the program of a State 
which is participating in this part of the 
Federal program. 

TITLE IV ` 

This title amends the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act (as does the King-Anderson bill) 
to provide the same hospital insurance bene- 
fits program for railroad retirement bene- 
ficiaries as for social security beneficiaries. 


H.R. 9732 
A bill to provide through the social security 
system a means of financing hospital and 
related services to aged beneficiaries, but 
offering freedom of individual choice to 
each beneficiary to select voluntary health 
plan coverage, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Free Choice Hos- 
pital Insurance Act of 1964”. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Findings and declaration of purpose. 
Title I—Hospital Insurance Benefit Provisions 
Sec. 101. Hospital insurance benefits for the 
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` Title XVII of the Social Security: Act—Hos- 


pital Insurance Benefits for the Aged 
Part 1—General; private health benefits op- 
tion 


Sec. 1701. Prohibition against any Federal 
interference. 
Sec. 1702. Free choice by patient guaranteed. 
Sec. 1703. Entitlement to benefits; option by 
beneficiary. 
Part 2—Government plan 
1710. Administration by State agencies; 
role of the Secretary. 


1711. Description of services. 
(a) Inpatient hospital sery- 
ices 
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(b) Skilled nursing facility 
services. 

(c) Home health services. 

(d) Outpatient hospital di- 
agnostic services. 

(e) Drugs and biologicals. 

(f) Arrangements for certain 
services. 

Sec. 1712. Deductible; duration of services. 

(a) Deductible. 

(b) Duration of services. 

(c) Election as to duration of 
inpatient hospital serv- 
ices and deductible. 

(d) Benefit period. 

Sec. 1713. Definitions of providers of services. 

(a) Hospital. 

(b) Skilled nursing facility. 

(c) Home health agency. 

(d) Physician. 

(e) Utilization review. 

(f) Provider of services. 

(g) Skilled nursing facilities 
affiliated or under com- 
mon control with hos- 
pitals. 

(h) States and United States. 

(i) Additional skilled nursing 
facilities. 

(j) * rules for accredi- 

on in certain cases. 
Sec, 1714. 8 with national ab- 
crediting bodies; variations in 
conditions. 
Sec. 1715. Conditions of and limitations on 
payment for services. 

(a) Requirements of requests 
and certifications. 

(b) Determination of costs 
of services. 

(c) Amount of payment for 
more expensive services. 

(d) Amount of payment 
where less expensive 
services furnished. 

(e) No payments to Federal 
providers of services. 

(f) Payment for emergency 
inpatient hospital serv- 
ices. 

(g) Payment for services prior 
to notification of non- 
eligibility. 

(h) Coordination with pri- 
vate option, and with 
health benefits for the 


aged. 

Sec. 1716. Agreements with providers of serv- 
ices. 

Sec. 1717. Payment to providers of services. 

Sec. 1718. Overpayments to individuals. 

Sec. 1719. Use of private organizations to fa- 
cilitate payment to providers of 
services. 


Part 3—Private Health Benefits Plan Option 


Sec. 1720. Definitions relating to private 


health benefits plan option. 


Sec. 1721. Requirements of a qualified private 


health benefits plan. 

Sec. 1722. Entitlement to and amount of pay- 
ment. 

Sec. 1723, Assignment of monthly cash pay- 
ment. 
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Sec. 1724. Period during which payments are 
made. 

Sec. 1725. Agreements with States. 

Part Miscellaneous 

Sec. 1730. Hospital Insurance Benefits Ad- 
visory Council. 

Sec. 1731. Review of determinations. 

Sec. 1732. Application of certain provisions 
of title II. 

Sec. 1733. Development of optional or supple- 
mental private health insurance 
protection. 

Sec. 1734. Designation of organization or 
publication by name. 

Sec. 102. Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 

Fund. 
Sec. 103. Increase in earnings base. 
(a) Definition of wages. 
(b) Definition of self-employ- 
ment income. 


(c) Definitions of quarter and 


quarter of coverage. 

(d) Table for determining pri- 
mary insurance amount. 

(e) Average monthly wage. 

Sec. 104. Technical amendments, 

(a) Suspension in case of aliens. 

(b) Persons convicted of sub- 
versive activities. 

(c) Benefits in case of deporta- 
tion of primary benefici- 


ary. 
(d) Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing. 


Title II—Amendments to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 
Sec. 201. Changes in tax schedules. 
(a) Self-employment income 
tax. 
(b) Tax on employees. 
(c) Taxon employers. 
(d) Effective dates. 
Sec. 202. Increase in a tax base. 
(a) Definition of self-employ- 
ment income. 
(b) Definition of wages. 
(c) Federal service. 
(d) Returns in the case of gov- 
ernmental employees in 
Guam and American 


Samoa. 
(e) Special refunds of employ- 
ment taxes. 
(f) Effective date. 
Sec. 203. Technical amendment, 


Title III Hospital Benefits for Aged Indi- 
viduals Not Otherwise Eligible 

Sec. 301. Hospital benefits for the aged. 

Sec.302. Medical assistance and hospital 
benefits for aged individuals un- 
der the programs of aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

Sec. 303. Hospital benefits for the aged, blind, 
or disabled. 

Sec. 304. Payments from Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund. 

Sec. 305. Technical amendments. 

Title IV—Railroad retirement amendments 

Sec. 401. Hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

(a) Hospital insurance benefits 
for the aged. 

(b) Amendment preserving re- 
lationship between rall- 
road retirement and old- 
age, survivors, disability, 
and hospital insurance 
systems. 

(c) Financial interchange be- 
tween railroad retirement 
account and Federal hos- 
pital insurance trust 
fund. 
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Title V—Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 501. Meaning of term “secretary”. 
Sec. 502. Studies and recommendations. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the heavy costs of hospital care and 
related health care are a grave threat to the 
security of retired and other older persons; 

(2) hospital insurance coverage to protect 
against such costs for all citizens who have 
reached age 65 is a desirable national objec- 
tive; 

(3) the financing of such hospital insur- 
ance must be on a basis which is effective, 
fiscally sound, the least possible deterrent to 
national economic growth, and fair and 
equitable to and among individuals and 
employers; 

(4) the method of financing which best 
accomplishes these objectives is the contrib- 
utory payroll tax shared by employees and 
employers, with comparable taxes upon the 
self-employed during their working years; 

(5) any hospital insurance system so fi- 
nanced should provide for the administration 
of payments to providers of services by the 
respective States or, through the States, by 
voluntary organizations; 

(6) any hospital insurance system so fi- 
nanced should preserve the principle of free- 
dom of choice by the individual with respect 
to particular hospital insurance plans or 
policies; 

(7) any such program should also en- 
courage the further growth and development 
of private hospital insurance and voluntary 
prepayment plans; 

(8) the associations of insurance organi- 
zations which are operating in many States 
and in formation in others, under State 
law, to provide uniform hospital insurance 
plans for persons over 65 on an open-enroll- 
ment basis, should be particularly encour- 
aged; and 

(9) older persons who are not protected 
against the costs of hospital and related 
health care under such a system or under the 
existing Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams should be afforded an opportunity for 
comparable protection under a supple- 
mentary hospital benefits system. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to provide the necessary financing for 
a program of hospital insurance benefits for 
retired and other older individuals; 

(2) to establish a government plan under 
which the individual may elect to be pro- 
tected; 

(3) to provide an option to the individual 
as to whether he elects protection under 
such government plan or under a private 
health benefits plan of his own choosing; 

(4) to provide a supplementary system of 
hospital benefits available to the States 
under Federal-State agreements for older 
persons who are not otherwise protected 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program; and 

(5) to do these things in a manner con- 
sistent with the dignity and self-respect 
of each individual, without interfering in any 
way with the free choice of physicians or 
other health personnel or facilities by the in- 
dividual, without the exercise of any Fed- 
eral supervision or control over the practice 
of medicine by any doctor or over the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided by any hospital. 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that skilled nursing facility 
services for which payment may be made 
under this Act shall be utilized in lieu of 
inpatient hospital services where skilled 
nursing facility services would suffice in 
meeting the medical needs of the patient, 
and that home health services for which pay- 
ment may be made under this Act shall be 
utilized in lieu of inpatient hospital or 
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skilled nursing facility services where home 
health services wouid suffice. 


TITLE I—HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFIT PRO- 
VISIONS 
Hospital insurance benefits for the aged 
Sec. 101. The Social Security Act 18 
amended by adding after title XVI the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE XVII—HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR 
THE AGED 
“Part 1. General; private health benefits 
option 
“Prohibition Against Any Federal 
Interference 

“Sec, 1701. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer 
or employee to exercise any supervision or 
control over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
hospital, skilled nursing facility, or home 
health agency; or, except as otherwise 
specifically provided, to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration or 
operation of any such hospital, facility, or 
agency. 

“Free Choice by Patient Guaranteed 

“Sec. 1702. Any individual entitled to hos- 
pital insurance benefits under this title— 

“(1) may (if he is entitled as described in 
section 1703(b)(1)) obtain the inpatient 
hospital services, skilled nursing facility 
services, home health services, or outpa- 
tient hospital diagnostic services for which 
he is entitled to have payment made under 
part 2 from any provider of services with 
which an agreement is in effect under such 
part and which undertakes to provide him 
such services; and 

“(2) may (if he has elected entitlement as 
described in section 1703(b)(2)) to obtain 
the coverage to which he is entitled pur- 
suant to such election under any plan which 
is a qualified private health benefits plan 
within the meaning of part 3. 


*Rotitlement to Benefits; Option by 
Beneficiary 

“Sec, 1703. (a) Every individual who— 

“(1) has attained the age of 65, and 

(2) is entitled to monthly insurance ben- 
efits under section 202, 
shall be entitled as provided in subsection 
(b) to hospital insurance benefits for each 
month for which he is entitled to such bene- 
fits under section 202, beginning with the 
first month with respect to which he meets 
the conditions specified in paragraphs (1) 
and (2). Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this subsection, no payments 
may be made under this title for inpatient 
hospital services, outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services, or home health services fur- 
nished an individual prior to January 1, 
1965, or for skilled nursing facility services 
furnished him prior to July 1, 1965. 

“(2) For purposes of this title, entitlement 
of an individual to hospital insurance ben- 
efits for a month shall consist of either— 

“(1) entitlement to have payment made 
under and subject to the limitations in part 2 
on his behalf for inpatient hospital services, 
skilled nursing facility services, home health 
services, and outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services furnished him in the United States 
(as defined in section 210(i)) during such 
month, or 

(2) entitlement to payment of cash ben- 
efits during such month in the manner pro- 
vided in part 3 if he is enrolled in a qual- 
ified private health benefits plan as therein 
defined; 
but an individual’s entitlement to hospital 
insurance benefits for any month shall con- 
sist of entitlement under paragraph (1) un- 
less before the begining of such month he 
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has elected entitlement under paragraph (2) 
in the manner prescribed in part 3. 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a), an 
individual shall be deemed entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits under section 202 
for the month in which he died if he would 
have been entitled to such benefits for such 
month had he died in the next month. 


“Part 2. Government plan 


“Administration by State Agencies; Role of 
the Secretary 

“Sec. 1710. (a) The provisions of this part, 
except as otherwise expressly provided herein, 
shall be administered by an agency or 
agencies within each of the respective States 
to be designated by the legislature of such 
State (or, until such time as the legislature 
of a State shall have acted, to be designated 
by the Governor of such State). The agency 
or agencies so designated within any State 
(which may be or include one or more non- 
public organizations) shall be known as the 
‘Administering State Agency’ of such State; 
and references in this title to ‘the Adminis- 
tering State Agency’ shall be deemed to refer 
separately to the Administering State Agency 
of each State with respect to the administra- 
tion of this part within that State. All deter- 
minations, regulations, and other actions of 
an Administering State Agency under this 
part shall be consistent with the regulations 
of the Secretary issued under subsection (b). 

“(b) The Secretary shall issue general reg- 
ulations to assure that all payments made 
from the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund under this part are applied strictly for 
the purposes of this title and to assure rea- 
sonable uniformity among the States in 
carrying out this part. 

„(%) Before issuing any regulations under 
this part or amending any such regulations, 
the Secretary shall (1) give at least 60 days’ 
advance notice of the proposed regulations 
or amendment to all Administering State 
Agencies then designated, and to the Hospital 
Insurance Benefits Advisory Council, and (2) 
consult with representatives of such Agencies 
(designated by a majority of them) and with 
such Council to recelve and consider their 
views concerning such regulations or amend- 
ment. 

“Description of Services 
“Sec. 1711. For the purposes of this title— 
“Inpatient Hospital Services 

“(a) The term ‘inpatient hospital services’ 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished to an inpatient in a hospital and (ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (3)) by the 
hospital— 

“(1) bed and board, 

“(2) such nursing services and other re- 
lated services, such use of hospital facilities, 
and such medical social services as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by the hospital for the 
care and treatment of inpatients, and such 
drugs, biologicals, supplies, appliances, and 
equipment, for use in the hospital, as are 
customarily furnished by such hospital for 
the care and treatment of inpatients, and 

“(3) such other diagnostic or therapeutic 
items or services, furnished by the hospital 
or by others under arrangements with them 
made by the hospital, as are customarily 
furnished to inpatients either by such hos- 
pital or by others under such arrangements; 
excluding, however— 

“(4) medical or surgical services provided 
by a physician, resident, or intern, except 
services provided in the field of pathology, 
radiology, physiatry, or anesthesiology, and 
except services provided in the hospital by an 
intern or a resident-in-training under a 
teaching program approved by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association (or, in the case 
of an osteopathic hospital, approved by a 
recognized body approved for the purpose by 
the Administering State Agency), and 

“(5) the services of a private-duty nurse. 
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“Skilled Nursing Facility Services 

“(b) The term ‘skilled nursing facility 
services’ means the following items and serv- 
ices furnished to an inpatient in a skilled 
nursing facility, after transfer from a hos- 
pital in which he was an inpatient, and (ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (3)) by such 
skilled nursing facility— 

“(1) nursing care provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse, 

“(2) bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such nursing care, 

“(3) physical, occupational, or 
therapy furnished by the skilled nursing fa- 
cility or by others under arrangements with 
them made by the facility. 

““(4) medical social services, 

“(5) such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment, furnished for use 
in the skilled nursing facility, as are custom- 
arily furnished by such facility for the care 
and treatment of inpatients, 

“(6) medical services provided by an in- 
tern or resident-in-training of the hospital 
with which the facility is affillated or under 
common control, under a teaching program 
of such hospital approved as provided in 
subsection (a) (4), and 

“(7) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patient as are generally pro- 
vided by skilled nursing facilities; 
excluding, however, any item or service if it 
would not be included under subsection (a) 
if furnished to an inpatient in a hospital. 

“Home Health Services 

“(c) The term ‘home health services’ 
means the following items and services, fur- 
nished to an individual who is under the 
care of a physician by a home health agency, 
or by others under arrangements with them 
made by such agency, under a plan (for fur- 
nishing such items and services to such in- 
¢Cividual) established and periodically re- 
viewed by a physician, which items and serv- 
ices are provided in a place of residence used 
as such individual's home 

“(1) part-time or intermittent nursing 
care provided by or under the supervision of 


a registered professional nurse, 
physical, occupational, or speech 


“(3) medical social services, 

(4) to the extent permitted in regulations 
of the appropriate administering State 
agency, part-time or intermittent services 
of a home health aid, 

“(5) medical supplies (other than drugs 
and biologicals), and the use of medical ap- 
pliances, while under such a plan, and 

“(6) in the case of a home health agency 
which is affillated or under common control 
with a hospital, medical services provided by 
an intern or a resident-in-training of such 
hospital under a teaching program of such 
hospital approved as provided in subsection 
(a) (4); 
excluding, however, any item or service if it 
would not be included under subsection (a) 
if furnished to an inpatient in a hospital, 

“Outpatient Hospital Diagnostic Services 

„d) The term ‘outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services’ means diagnostic services— 

“(1) which are furnished to an individual 
as an outpatient by a hospital or by others 
under arrangements with them made by a 
hospital, and 

“(2) which are customarily furnished by 
such hospital (or by others under such ar- 
rangements) to its outpatients for the pur- 
pose of diagnostic study; 
excluding, however— 

“(3) any item or service if it would not be 
included under subsection (a) if furnished 
to an inpatient in a hospital, and 

“(4) any service furnished under such ar- 
rangements unless (A) furnished in the hos- 
pital or in other facilities operated by or un- 
der the supervision of the hospital, and 
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(B) in the case of professional services, 
furnished by or under the responsibility of 
a member of the hospital medical staff act- 
ing as such member. 
“Drugs and Biologicals 

“(e) The terms ‘drugs’ and ‘biologicals’, 
except for purposes of subsection (c) (5), in- 
clude any of such drugs and biologicals, re- 
spectively, as are included in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, National Formulary, 
New and Non-Official Drugs, or Accepted 
Dental Remedies, or are approved by the 
pharmacy and drug therapeutics commit- 
tee (or equivalent committee) of the medi- 
cal staff of the hospital furnishing such 
drugs or biologicals (or of the hospital with 
which the skilled nursing facility furnishing 
such drugs or biologicals is affiliated or is 
under common control). 

“Arrangements for Certain Services 

“(f) The term ‘arrangements’ (as used in 
this section) is limited to arrangements un- 
der which receipt of payment by the hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or home health 
agency (whether in its own right or as 
agent), as the case may be, with respect to 
services for which an individual is entitled to 
have payment made under this part, dis- 
charges the liability of such individual or 
any other person to pay for the services. 


“Deductible; Duration of Services 
“Deductible 


“Sec. 1712. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
subsection (c), payment for inpatient hos- 
pital services furnished an individual during 
any benefit period shall be reduced by a de- 
duction equal to $20, or if greater, $10 multi- 
plied by the number of days, not exceeding 
nine, for which he received such services in 
such period. 

“(2) Payment for outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services furnished an individual 
during any thirty-day period shall be reduced 
by a deduction equal to $20. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, a thirty-day period 
for any individual is a period of thirty con- 
secutive days beginning with the first day 
(not included in a previous such period) on 
which he is entitled to benefits under this 
part and on which outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services are furnished him. 


“Duration of services 


“(b) Payment under this part for services 
furnished any individual during a benefit 
period may not be made for— 

“(1) inpatient hospital services furnished 
to him during such period after such services 
have been furnished to him for ninety days 
during such period, except as provided in sub- 
section (c); or 

“(2) skilled nursing facility services fur- 
nished to him during such period after such 
services have been furnished to him for one 
hundred and eighty days during such period. 
For purposes of the preceding provisions of 
this subsection, inpatient hospital services 
or skilled nursing facility services shall be 
counted only if payment is or would, except 
for this subsection and except for the failure 
to comply with the procedural and other re- 
quirements of or under section 1715 (a) (1), 
be made with respect to such services under 
this part. Payment under this part for home 
health services furnished an individual dur- 
ing a calendar year may not be made for 
any such services after such services have 
been furnished him during two hundred and 
forty visits in such year. 

“Election as to Duration of Inpatient Hos- 
pital Services and Deductible 

“(c)(1) An individual may elect, instead 
of the number of days in a benefit period 
for which payment may be made for inpa- 
tient hospital services furnished to him spec- 
ified in subsection (b) (1)— 

) to have such number of days for each 
benefit period increased to one hundred and 
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eighty, and, in such case, the payment under 
this part for impatient hospital services 
furnished him during any benefit period 
shall, instead of being reduced by the deduc- 
tion specified in subsection (a)(1), be re- 
duced by a deduction equal to either (1) two 
and one-half times the average per diem rate 
for such services, determined under para- 
graph (4), or (ii) if less, the charges 
customarily made for such services by the 
hospital which furnished them, or 

“(B) to have such number of days reduced 
to forty-five for each benefit period and, in 
such caes, the reduction, provided in subsec- 
tion (a) (1), in the payment under this part 
for inpatient hospital services furnished 
during any benefit period shall not apply to 
him. 


“(2) An individual may make an election 
under paragraph (1) only on such form or 
forms and in such manner as the admin- 
istering State agency may prescribe. Any 
such election shall be valid only if made be- 
fore the month preceding, and after the 
fourth month preceding, the first month in 
which he both has attained the age of sixty- 
five and is eligible for the benefits referred to 
in section 1703(a)(2); except that if such 
first month occurs before January 1965, such 
election shall be valid only if made after 
May 1964 and before December 1964. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, an indi- 
vidual shall be regarded as eligible for bene- 
fits for a month if he is or, upon filing ap- 
plication for such benefits in such month, 
would be entitled to such benefits. 

“(3) An individual shall be permitted only 
one election under this subsection and such 
election shall be irrevocable. 

“(4) The Secretary shall, between July 1 
and October 1 of the calendar year 1966 and 
of each calendar year thereafter, promulgate 
the average per diem rate for inpatient hos- 
pital services which shall be applicable in the 
case of benefit periods beginning during the 
succeeding year. Such promulgation shall be 
based on the best information available to 
the Secretary (at the time the determination 
is made) as to the amounts paid under this 
part on account of inpatient hospital serv- 
ices furnished, during the calendar year pre- 
ceding such determination, by hospitals, with 
which agreements under section 1716 are in 
effect, to individuals who are entitled to have 
such payments made with respect to such 
services; and the amount so determined shall 
be rounded to the nearest $1, or, if it is a 
multiple of $0.50 but not of $1, to the next 
higher $1. For benefit periods beginning 
prior to the calendar year 1967, such average 
per diem rate shall be $37. 

“Benefit Period 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, a 
‘benefit period’ with respect to any individ- 
ual means a period of consecutive days— 

“(1) beginning with the first day (not in- 
cluded in a previous benefit period) (A) on 
which such individual is furnished inpatient 
hospital services or skilled nursing facility 
services and (B) which occurs in a month for 
which he is entitled to insurance benefits 
under this part, and 

“(2) ending with the ninetieth day there- 
after on each of which he is neither an in- 
patient in a hospital nor an inpatient in a 
skilled nursing facility (whether or not such 
ninety days are consecutive), but only if 
such ninety days occur within a period of 
not more than one hundred and eighty con- 
secutive days. 

“Definitions of Providers of Services 


“Sec. 1713. For purposes of this part 
“Hospital 

“(a) The term ‘hospital’ (except for pur- 
poses of section 1712(d) (2), section 1715(f), 
paragraph (6) of this subsection, and so 
much of section 1711(b) as precedes para- 
graph (1) thereof) means an institution 
which— 
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(1) is primarily engaged in providing, by 
or under the supervision of physicians or 
surgeons, to inpatients (A) diagnostic serv- 
ices and therapeutic services for medical di- 
agnosis, treatment, and care of injured, dis- 
abled, or sick persons, or (B) rehabilitation 
facilities and services for the rehabilitation 
of injured, disabled, or sick persons. 

“(2) maintains clinical records on all 
patients, 

“(3) has bylaws in effect with respect to 
its staff of physicians, 

“(4) continuously provides twenty-four- 
hour nursing service rendered or su 
by a registered professional nurse, 

“(5) has in effect a hospital utilization 
review plan which meets the requirements of 
subsection (e), 

“(6) in the case of an institution in any 
State in which State or applicable local law 
provides for the licensing of hospitals, (A) 
is licensed pursuant to such law or (B) is 
approved, by the agency of such State re- 
sponsible for licensing hospitals, as meeting 
the standards established for such licensing, 
and 

“(7) meets such other of the require- 
ments prescribed for the accreditation of 
hospitals by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals, as the Administer- 
ing State Agency finds n in the 
interest of the health and safety of individ- 
uals who are furnished services by or in the 
institution. 


For purposes of section 1712(d)(2), such 
term includes any institution which meets 
the requirements of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. For purposes of section 1715(f) 
(including determination of whether an in- 
dividual received inpatient hospital services 
for purposes of such section 1715(f)), and so 
much of section 1711(b) as precedes 
graph (1) thereof, such term includes any 
institution which meets the requirements of 
paragraphs (1), (2), (4), and (6) of this sub- 
section. Notwithstanding the preceding 
provisions of this subsection, such term shall 
not, except for purposes of section 1712(d) 
(2), include any institution which is 
primarily for the care and treatment of 
tuberculosis or mentally ill patients. 


“Skilled Nursing Facility 


“(b) The term ‘skilled nursing facility’ 
means (except for purposes of section 1712 
(d) (2)) an institution (or a distinct part of 
an institution) which is affiliated or under 
common control with a hospital having an 
agreement in effect under section 1716 and 
which— 

“(1) is primarily engaged in providing to 
inpatients (A) skilled nursing care and 
related services for patients who require 
planned medical or nursing care or (B) 
rehabilitation services, 

(2) has policies, which are established by 
a group or professional personnel (associated 
with the facility), including one or more 
physicians and one or more registered profes- 
sional nurses, to govern the skilled nursing 
care and related medical or other services it 
provides and which include a requirement 
that every patient must be under the care of 
a physician, 

“(3) has a physician, a registered profes- 
sional nurse, or a medical staff responsible 
for the execution of such policies, 

“(4) maintains clinical records on all pa- 
tients, 

“(5) continuously provides twenty-four- 
hour nursing service rendered or supervised 
by a registered professional nurse, 

“(6) operates under a utilization review 
plan, which has been made applicable to it 
under subsection (g), of the hospital with 
which it is affiliated or under common con- 
trol, 

“(7) in the case of an institution in any 
State in which State or applicable local law 
provides for the licensing of institutions 
of this nature, (A) is licensed pursuant to 
such law, or (B) is approved, by the agency 
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of such State responsible for licensing in- 
stitutions of this nature, as meeting stand- 
ards established for such licensing; and 

“(8) meets such other conditions of par- 
ticipation under this section as the admin- 
istering State agency may find necessary in 
the interest of the health and safety of 
individuals who are furnished services by 
or in such institutions; except that such 
term shall not (other than for purposes of 
section 1712(d)(2)) include any institution 
which is primarily for the care and treatment 
of tuberculosis or mentally ill patients. For 
purposes of section 1712(d)(2)), such term 
includes any institution which meets the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

“Home Health Agency 


e) The term home health agency" means 
an agency which— 

“(1) is a public agency, or a private non- 
profit organization exempt from Federal in- 
come taxation under section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, 

“(2) is primarily engaged in providing 
skilled nursing services or other therapeutic 
services, 

“(3) has policies, established by a group 
of professional personnel (associated with 
the agency) , including one or more physicians 
and one or more registered professional 
nurses, to govern the service (referred to in 

ph (2)) which it provides, 

“(4) maintains clinical records on all pa- 
tients, 

“(5) in the case of an agency in any State 
in which State or local law provides for the 
licensing of agencies of this nature, (A) is 
licensed pursuant to such law, or (B) is ap- 
proved, by the agency of such State respon- 
sible for licensing agencies of this nature, 
as meeting standards established for such 
licensing, and 

“(6) meets such other conditions of par- 
ticipation as the administering State agen- 
cy may find necessary in the interest of the 
health and safety of individuals who are 
furnished services by such agency; 
except that such term shall not include any 
agency which is primarily for the care and 
treatment of tuberculosis or mentally ill 
patients. 

“Physician 

“(d) The term ‘physician’, when used in 
connection with the performance of any 
function or action, means an individual (in- 
cluding a physiclan within the meaning of 
section 1101(a)(7)) legally authorized to 
practice surgery or medicine by the State in 
which he performs such function or action. 


“Utilization Review 


“(e) A utilization review plan of a hos- 
pital shall be deemed sufficient if it is ap- 
plicable to services furnished by the insti- 
tution to individuals entitled to benefits un- 
der this part and if it provides— 

“(1) for the review, on a sample or oth- 
er basis, of admissions to the institution, 
the duration of stays therein, and the pro- 
fessional services furnished, (A) with re- 
spect to the medical necessity of the serv- 
ices, and (B) for the p of promoting 
the most efficient use of available health fa- 
cilities and services; 

(2) for such review to be made by either 
(A) a hospital staff committee composed of 
two or more physicians, with or without par- 
ticipation of other professional personnel, 
or (B) a group outside the hospital which is 
similarly composed; 

“(8) for such review, in each case in which 
inpatient hospital services are furnished to 
such individuals during a continuous period, 
as of the twenty-first day, and as of such 
subsequent days as may be specified in regu- 
lations of the administering State agency, 
with such review to be made as promptly 
after such twenty-first or subsequent speci- 
fied day as possible, and in no event later 
than one week following such day; and 
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“(4) for prompt notification to the insti- 
tution, the individual, and his attending 
physician of any finding (after opportunity 
for consultation to such attending physi- 
cian) by the physician members of such com- 
mittee or group that any further stay therein 
is not medically necessary. 


The provisions of clause (A) of paragraph 
(2) shall not apply to any hospital where, be- 
cause of the small size of the institution or 
for such other reason or reasons as may be 
included in regulations, it is impracticable 
for the institution to have a properly func- 
tioning staff committee for the purposes of 
this subsection. 
“Provider of Services 

“(f) The term ‘provider of services’ means 
a hospital, skilled nursing facility, or home 
health agency. 

“Skilled Nursing Facilities Affiliated or Under 
Common Control With Hospitals 

“(g) A hospital and a skilled nursing fa- 
cility shall be deemed to be affiliated or under 
common control if, by reason of a written 
agreement between them or by reason of a 
written undertaking by a person or body 
which controls both of them, there is reason- 
able assurance that— 

“(1) the facility will be operated under 
standards which are developed jointly by, 
or are agreed to by, the two institutions, with 
respect to— 

“(A) skilled nursing and related health 
services (other than physicians’ services), 

“(B) a system of clinical records, and 

“(C) appropriate methods and procedures 
for the dispensing and administering of 
drugs and biologicals; 

“(2) timely transfer of patients will be ef- 
fected between the hospital and the skilled 
nursing facility whenever such transfer is 
medically appropriate, and provision is made 
for the transfer or the joint use (to the ex- 
tent practicable) of clinical records of the 
two institutions; and 

“(3) the utilization review plan of the 
hospital will be extended to include review of 
admissions to, duration of stays in, and the 
professional services furnished in the skilled 
nursing facility and including review of such 
individual cases (and at such intervals) as 
may be specified in (or in regulations of the 
administering State agency under) this part, 
and with notice to the facility, the individual 
and his attending physician in case of a find- 
ing (after opportunity for consultation to 
such attending physician) that further 
skilled nursing facility services are not medi- 
cally necessary. 

“States and United States 

“(h) The terms ‘State’ and ‘United States’ 
shall have the same meaning as when used 
in title II. 

“Additional skilled nursing facilities 

“(1) The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after December 31, 1964, study the 
best ways of increasing the availability of 
skilled nursing facility care for beneficiaries 
under this part under conditions assuring 
good quality of care; and, on the basis of 
such study and after consultation with as- 
sociations of nursing homes, the American 
Hospital Association, the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Hospitals, and other ap- 
propriate professional organizations, he may 
determine that additional nursing facilities 
in which such conditions assuring good 
quality of care exist constitute skilled nurs- 
ing facilities under subsection (b) if they 
meet the requirements of such subsection 
(other than the requirement of affiliation 
and other than the requirement that a hos- 
pital utilization review plan be made ap- 
plicable) and if the Sécretary finds that such 
action will not create (or increase) any ac- 
tuarial imbalance in the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund. The Secretary shall 
report to the Congress from time to time, 
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and in any event by July 1, 1966, the re- 
sults of the study under this subsection and 
any action taken as a result thereof. 


“Special rules for accreditation in certain 
cases 

“(j)(1) An institution shall be deemed to 
meet the conditions of participation under 
section 1713(a) (except paragraph (5) 
thereof) if such institution is accredited as 
a hospital by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. If such Commis- 
sion, as a condition for accreditation of a 
hospital, hereafter requires a utilization re- 
view plan or imposes another requirement 
which serves substantially the same pur- 
pose, the Administering State Agency may 
find that all institutions so accredited by the 
Commission comply also wtih section 1713 
(a) (5). 

“(2) If the Administering State Agency 
finds that accreditation of an institution 
by a national accreditation body, other than 
the Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals, provides reasonable assurance 
that any or all of the conditions of section 
1713(a), (b), or (c), as the case may be, are 
met, such Agency may, to the extent author- 
ized by its regulations, treat such institu- 
tion as meeting the condition or conditions 
with respect to which it made such finding, 


“Consultation With National Accrediting 
Bodies; Variations in Conditions 

“Sec. 1714. In carrying out their respective 
functions under this part with respect to 
conditions of participation by providers of 
services under section 1713(a)(7), section 
1713(b) (8), and section 1713(c) (6), the ad- 
ministering State agencies and the Secretary 
shall consult with recognized national list- 
ing or accrediting bodies. Such conditions, 
to the extent prescribed in regulations of the 
Secretary, may vary for different areas or 
different classes of institutions or agencies, 
and may, as determined by the administer- 
ing State agency of any State, provide higher 
requirements for such State than for other 
States. 


“Conditions of and Limitations on Payment 
for Services 
“Requirement of requests and certifications 

“Sec. 1715. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (f), payment for services furnished 
an individual may be made only to eligible 
providers of services and only if— 

“(1) written request, signed by such indi- 
vidual except in cases in which the admin- 
istering State agency finds it impractical for 
the individual to do so, is filed for such pay- 
ment in such form, in such manner, sa 
such time, and by such person or 
may be required by regulations of the ade 
ministering State agency; 

“(2) a physician certifies (and recertifies, 
where such services are furnished over a 
period of time, in such cases and with such 
frequency, appropriate to the case involved, 
as may be required by regulations of the 
administering State agency) that— 

“(A) in the case of inpatient hospital sery- 
ices, such services are or were required for 
such individual's medical treatment, or such 
services are or were required for inpatient 
diagnostic study; 

“(B) in the case of outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services, such services are or were 
required for diagnostic study; 

“(C) in the case of skilled nursing facility 
services, such services are or were required 
because the individual needed skilled nursing 
care on a continuing basis for any of the 
conditions with respect to which he was re- 
ceiving inpatient hospital services prior to 
transfer to the skilled nursing facility or for 
a condition requiring such care which arose 
after such transfer and while he was still 
in the facility for treatment of the condi- 
tion or conditions for which he was receiving 
such inpatient hospital services; or 
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“(D) in the case of home health services, 
such services are or were required because 
the individual needed skilled nursing care on 
an intermittent basis or because he needed 
physical or speech therapy; a plan for fur- 
nishing such services to such individual has 
been established and is periodically reviewed 
by a physician; and such services are or were 
furnished while the individual was under the 
care of a physician; 

“(3) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished such individual after the twenty- 
first day of a continuous period of such serv- 
ices, there was not in effect, at the time of 
admission of such individual to the hospi- 
tal, a decision under section 1716(e) (based 
on a finding that timely utilization review of 
long-stay cases is not being made in such 
hospital or facility); and 

“(4) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished such individual during a continu- 
ous period, a finding has not been made (by 
the physician members of the committee or 
group) pursuant to the system of utilization 
review that further inpatient hospital serv- 
ices or further skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices, as the case may be, are not medically 
necessary; except that, if such a finding has 
been made, payment may be made for such 
services furnished in such period before the 
fourth day after the day on which the hos- 
pital or skilled nursing facility, as the case 
may be, received notice of such finding. 

“Determination of Costs of Services 

“(b) The amount paid to any provider of 
services with respect to services for which 
payment may be made under this part shall 
be the reasonable cost of such services, as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
of the administering State agency estab- 
lishing the method or methods to be used 
in determining such costs for various types 
or classes of institutions, services, and agen- 
cies. In. prescribing its regulations, the 
administering State agency shall consider, 
among other things, the principles generally 
applied by national or State organizations 
(which have developed such principles) in 
computing the amount of payment, to be 
made by persons other than the recipients 
of services, to providers of services on ac- 
count of services furnished to such recipients 
by such providers. Such regulations may 
provide for payment on a per diem, per unit, 
per capita, or other basis, may provide for 
using different methods in different circum- 
stances, and may provide for the use of esti- 
mates of costs of particular items or services. 


“Amount of Payment for More Expensive 
Services 

„(e) (i) In case the bed and board fur- 
nished as part of inpatient hospital services 
or skilled nursing facility services is in ac- 
commodations more expensive than two-, 
three-, or four-bed accommodations and the 
use of such more expensive accommodations 
rather than such two-, three-, or four-bed 
accommodations was not at the request of 
the patient, payment with respect to such 
services may not exceed an amount equal 
to the reasonable cost of such services if 
furnished in such two-, three-, or four-bed 
accommodations unless the more expensive 
accommodations were required for medical 
reasons. 

“(2) Where a provider of services with 
which an agreement under this part is in 
effect furnished to an individual, at his 
request, items or services which are in ex- 
cess of or more expensive than the items 
or services with respect to which payment 
may be made under this part, the adminis- 
tering State agency shall pay to such pro- 
vider of services only the equivalent of the 
reasonable cost of the items or services with 
respect to which payment under this part 
may be made. 
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“Amount of Payment Where Less Expensive 
Services Furnished 

„d) In cease the bed and board furnished 
as part of inpatient hospital services or 
skilled nursing facility services in accom- 
modations other than, but not more expen- 
sive than, two-, three-, or four-bed accom- 
modations and the use of such other 
accommodations rather than two-, three-, or 
four-bed accommodations was neither at the 
request of the patient nor for a reason which 
the Administering State Agency determines 
is consistent with the purposes of this title, 
the amount of the payment with respect to 
such services under this part shall be the 
reasonable cost of such services minus the 
difference between the charge customarily 
made by the hospital or skilled nursing fa- 
cility for such services in two-, three-, or 
four-bed accommodations and the charge 
customarily made by it for such services in 
the accommodations furnished. 


“No Payments to Federal Providers of 
Services 

“(e) No payment may be made under this 
part (except under subsection (f) of this 
section) to any Federal provider of services, 
except a provider of services which the Ad- 
ministering State Agency determines is pro- 
viding services to the public generally as a 
community institution or agency; and no 
such payment may be made to any provider 
of services for any item or service which 
such provider is obligated by a law of, or 
a contract with, the United States to render 
at public expense. 


“Payment for Emergency Inpatient Hospital 
Services 

“(f) Payments shall also be made to any 
hospital for inpatient hospital services or 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services fur- 
nished, by the hospital or under arrange- 
ments (as defined in section 1711(f)) with it, 
to an individual entitled to hospital insur- 
ance benefits under this part even though 
such hospital does not have an agreement 
in effect under this part if (A) such serv- 
ices were emergency services and (B) the 
Administering State Agency would be re- 
quired to make such payment if the hospital 
had such an agreement in effect and other- 
wise met the conditions of payment here- 
under. Such payment shall be made only 
in amounts determined as provided in sub- 
section (b) and then only if such hospital 
agrees to comply, with respect to the emer- 
gency services provided, with the provisions 
of section 1716(a). 


“Payment for Services Prior to Notification 
of Noneligibility 

“(g) Notwithstanding that an individual 
is not entitled to have payment made under 
this part for inpatient hospital services, 
skilled nursing facility services, home health 
services, or outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services furnished by any provider of serv- 
ices, payment shall be made to such provider 
of services (unless such provider elects not 
to receive such payment or, if payment has 
already been made, refunds such payment 
within the time specified by the administer- 
ing State agency) for such services which are 
furnished to the individual prior to notifi- 
cation from such agency of his lack of en- 
titlement if such payments are not otherwise 
precluded under this part and if such pro- 
vider complies with the rules established 
hereunder with respect to such payments, 
has acted in good faith and without knowl- 
edge of such lack of entitlement, and has 
acted reasonably in assuming entitlement 
existed. 
“Coordination With Private Option, and With 

Health Benefits for the Aged 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this part, if an individual otherwise en- 
titled to hospital insurance benefits under 
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this part during any benefit period has (dur- 
ing the same benefit period) 

“(1) been furnished any services pursuant 
to a qualified private health benefits plan 
as provided in part 3, or 

“(2) received any hospital benefits for the 
aged under a State plan approved under title 
I (or under title IV, X, XIV, or XVI), 
then the hospital insurance benefits to which 
such individual is entitled under this part 
for the remainder of such benefit period 
shall be reduced as though the services de- 
scribed in clause (1) or the health benefits 
described in clause (2) had been furnished 
or provided under this part; and each ad- 
ministering State agency shall require each 
provider of services under this part to main- 
tain and make available such information as 
may be needed, in conjunction with other 
information in the possession of or available 
55 such agency, to carry out this subsec- 

on, 


“Agreements With Providers of Services 


"Sec. 1716. (a) Any provider of services 
shall be eligible for payments under this part 
if it files with the administering State 
agency an agreement not to charge any in- 
dividual or any other person for items or 
services for which such individual is en- 
titled to have payment made under this (or 
for which he would be so entitled if such 
provider had complied with the procedural 
and other requirements under or pursuant 
to this part or for which such provider is 
paid pursuant to the provisions of section 
1715(g)), and to make adequate provision 
for return (or other disposition, in accord- 
ance with regulations) of any moneys in- 
correctly collected from such individual or 
other person, except that such provider of 
services may charge such individual or other 
person the amount of any deduction im- 
posed pursuant to subsection (a) or (c) of 
section 1712 with respect to such services 
(not in excess of the amount customarily 
charged for such services by such provider) 
and, where the provider of services has fur- 
nished, at the request of such individual, 
items or services which are in excess of or 
more expensive than the items or services 
with respect to which payment may be made 
under this part, such provider may also 
charge such individual or other person for 
such more expensive items or services but 
not more than the difference between the 
amount customarily charged by it for the 
items or services furnished at such request 
and the amount customarily charged by it 
for the items or services with respect to 
which payment may be made under this part. 

“(b) An agreement with the administer- 
ing State agency under this section may be 
terminated— 

“(1) by the provider of services at such 
time and upon such notice to the adminis- 
tering State agency and the public as may 
be provided in regulations of such agency, 
except that the time such agreement is 
thereby required by such agency to continue 
in effect after such notice may not exceed six 
months after such notice, or 

“(2) by the administering State agency 
at such time and upon such notice to the 
provider of services and the public as may be 
specified in regulations of such agency, but 
only after such agency has determined, and 
has given such provider notification thereof, 
(A) that such provider of services is not 
complying substantially with the provisions 
of such agreement, or with the provisions of 
this part and regulations thereunder, or (B) 
that such provider no longer substantially 
meets the applicable provisions of section 
1713, or (C) that such provider of services 
has failed to provide such information as 
such agency finds necessary to determine 
whether payments are or were due under 
this part and the amounts thereof, or has 
refused to permit such examination of its 
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fiscal and other records by or on behalf of 
such agency as may be necessary to verify 
such information. 

Any termination shall be applicable 

“(3) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished to any individual who is admitted 
to the hospital or skilled nursing facility 
furnishing such services on or after the ef- 
fective date of such termination, 

(4) (A) with respect to home health serv- 
ices furnished to an individual under a plan 
therefor established on or after the effective 
date of such termination, or (B) if such plan 
is established before cuch effective date, with 
respect to such services furnished to such in- 
dividual after the calendar year in which 
such termination is effective, and 

“(5) with respect to outpatient hospital 
diagnostic services furnished on or after the 
effective date of such termination. 

“(c) Nothing in this part shall preclude 
any provider of services or any group or 
groups of such providers from being repre- 
sented by an individual, association, or or- 
ganization authorized by such provider or 
providers of services to act on their behalf 
in negotiating with respect to their par- 
ticipation under this part and the terms, 
methods, and amounts of payments for serv- 
ices to be provided thereunder. 

“(d) Where an agreement filed under this 
part by a provider of services has been ter- 
minated by the administering State agency, 
such provider may not file another agreement 
under this part unless such Agency finds that 
the reason for the termination has been re- 
moved and there is reasonable assurance that 
it will not recur. 

“(e) If the State agency 
finds that timely review in accordance with 
section 1713(e) of longstay cases in a hospi- 
tal or skilled nursing facility is not being 
made with reasonable regularity, it may, in 
Meu of terminating its agreement with such 
hospital or facility, decide that, with respect 
to any individual admitted to such hospital 
or skilled nursing facility after a date speci- 
fled by it, no payment shall be made for in- 
patient hospital services or skilled nursing 
facility services after the twenty-first day of 
a continuous period of such services. Such 
decision may be made only after such notice 
to the hospital, or (in the case of a skilled 
nursing facility) to the hospital and the 
facility, and to the public as may be pre- 
scribed, by regulations of the administering 
State agency, and its effectiveness shall be 
rescinded when such Agency finds that the 
reason therefor has been removed and there 
is reasonable assurance that it will not recur. 

“Payment to Providers of Services 

“Sec. 1717. (a) Each administering State 
agency shall periodically determine the 
amount which should be paid by it to each 
provider of services under this part with re- 
spect to services furnished by such provider, 
and shall notify the Secretary of the aggre- 
gate of the amounts so determined together 
with the cost to it of administering this part 
during the period involved. Such agency 
shall be entitled to receive from the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund, in the man- 
ner and subject to the conditions described 
in subsection (b), a sum equal to the total 
of such aggregate amount and such cost of 
administration. 

“(b) The Secretary shall certify to the 
managing trustee of the Federal hospital in- 
surance trust fund the total sum of which he 
is notified by the administering State agency 
under subsection (a), reduced or increased, 
as the case may be, by any amount (for 
which adjustment hereunder has not previ- 
ously been made) by which the Secretary 
finds that the sum certified for any prior 
period was greater or less than the sum which 
should have been paid to such agency for 
such period; and the Managing Trustee, prior 
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to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, shall make payment from 
the Federal hospital insurance trust fund to 
such agency at the time or times fixed by the 
Secretary, in accordance with such certifica- 
tion. 

“(c) The administering State agency shall 
pay to each provider of services, from the 
total sum received by such agency under 
subsection (b), the portion of such total 
sum (reduced or increased, as the case may 
be, by any amount (for which adjustment 
hereunder has not previously been made) 
by which such agency finds that the amount 
paid to such provider for any prior period 
was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to it for such period) 
to which such provider is entitled under 
this part with respect to services furnished 
by it. 

“(d) All money paid to an administering 
State agency under subsection (b) shall be 
used solely for the purposes provided in this 
section; and any money so paid which is not 
used for such purposes shall be returned to 
the Treasury of the United States for de- 
posit in the Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund. 

“Overpayments to Individuals 

“Sec. 1718. (a) Where 

“(1) more than the correct amount is paid 
under this part to a provider of services for 
services furnished an individual and the 
administering State agency determines that, 
within such period as it may specify, the 
excess over the correct amount cannot be re- 
couped from such provider of services, or 

“(2) any payment has been made under 
section 1715(g) to a provider of services for 
services furnished an individual, 
proper adjustments shall be made, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, by 
decreasing subsequent payments— 

“(3) to which such individual is entitled 
under title IT, or 

“(4) if such individual dies before such 
adjustment has been completed, to which 
any other individual is entitled under title 
II with respect to the wages and self-employ- 
ment income which were the basis of bene- 
fits of such deceased individual under such 
title. 

“(b) There shall be no adjustment as 
provided in subsection (a) (nor shall there 
be recovery) in any case where an incorrect 
payment has been made (including payments 
under section 1715(g)) for services furnished 
to an individual who is without fault and 
where such adjustment (or recovery) would 
defeat the purposes of title II or would be 
against equity and good conscience. 

“(c) No certifying or disbursing officer 
shall be held liable for any amount certified 
or paid by him to any provider of services 
where the adjustment or recovery of such 
amount is waived under subsection (b) or 
where adjustment under subsection (a) is 
not completed prior to the death of all per- 
sons against whose benefits such adjustment 
is authorized, 

“Use of Private Organizations To Facilitate 
Payment to Providers of Service 

“Sec. 1719. (a) The administering State 
agency is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with any organization which has been 
designated by any group of providers of 
services, or by an association of such pro- 
viders on behalf of its members, to receive 
payments under .section 1717 on behalf of 
such providers, providing for the determina- 
tion by such organization (subject to such 
review by the administering State agency as 
may be provided for in the agreement) of 
the amount of payments required pursuant 
to this part to be made to such providers, 
and for making such payments. The ad- 
ministering State agency shall not enter into 
an agreement with any organization under 
this section unless such agency finds it con- 
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sistent with effective and efficient adminis- 
tration of this part. 

“(b) To the extent that the administer- 
ing State agency finds that performance of 
any of the following functions by an orga- 
nization with which it has entered into an 
agreement under subsection (a) will be ad- 
vantageous and will promote the efficient 
administration of this part, it may also in- 
clude in the agreement provision that the 
organization shall (with respect to providers 
of services which are to receive payments 
through the organization )— 

“(1) serve as a center for, and communi- 
cate to providers, any information or in- 
structions furnished to it by the agency, and 
serve as a channel of communication from 
providers to the agency; 

“(2) make such audits of the records of 
providers as may be necessary to insure that 
proper payments are made under this part; 

“(3) assist in the application of safe- 
guards against unnecessary utilization of 
services furnished by providers to individ- 
uals entitled to have payments made under 
this part with respect to services furnished 
them; 

“(4) perform such other duties as are nec- 
essary to carry out the functions specified in 
subsection (a) and this subsection. 

“(c) An agreement with any organization 
under this section may contain such terms 
and conditions as the administering State 
agency finds necessary or appropriate, and 
may provide for adyances of funds to the or- 
ganization for the making of payments by 
it under subsection (a) and shall provide 
for payment of the reasonable cost of admin- 
istration of the organization as determined 
by such agency to be necessary and proper 
for carrying out the functions covered by the 
agreement. 

„d) If the designation of an organiza-' 
tion as provided in this section is made by 
an association of providers of services, it 
shall not be binding on members of the as- 
sociation which notify the adm 
State agency of their election to that effect. 
Any provider may, upon such notice as may 
be specified in the agreement with an or- 
ganization, withdraw his designation to re- 
ceive payments through such organization 
and any provider who has not designated an 
organization may elect to receive payments 
from an organization which has entered into 
agreement with the administering State 
* under this section, if such agency 

and the organization agree to it. 

“(e) An agreement with an administering 
State agency under this section may be 
terminated— 

“(1) by the organization entering into 
such agreement at such time and upon such 
notice to such agency, to the public, and 
to the providers as may be provided in regu- 
lations, or 

“(2) by such agency at such time and 
upon such notice to the organization, and 
to the providers which have designated it for 
purposes of this section, as may be provided 
in regulations of such agency, but only if 
it finds, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the organization, that 
(A) the organization has failed substantial- 
ly to carry out the agreement, or (B) the 
continuation of some or all of the functions 
provided for in the agreement with the or- 
ganization is disadvantageous or is incon- 
sistent with efficient administration of this 
part. ~ 
“(f) An agreement with an organization 
under this section may require any of its 
Officers or employees certifying payments or 
disbursing funds pursuant to the agreement, 
or otherwise participating in carrying out 
the agreement, to give surety bond to the 
United States in such amount as the admin- 
istering State agency may deem appropriate, 
and may provide for the payment of the 
charges for such bond from the Federal hos- 
pital insurance trust fund. 
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„(g) (i) No individual designated pursu- 
ant to an agreement under this section as 
a certifying officer shall, in the absence of 
gross negligence or intent to defraud the 
United States, be liable with respect to any 
payments certified by him under this sec- 
tion. 


2) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect 
to any payment by him under this section 
if it was based upon a voucher signed by a 
certifying officer designated as provided in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“Part 3. Private health benefits plan option 


“Definitions Relating to Private Health 
Benefits Plan Option 


“Sec. 1720. For purposes of this part 

“(1) the term ‘carrier’ means a voluntary 
association, corporation, partnership, or 
other non-governmental organization which 
offers a private health benefits plan; except 
that such term may include a State or local 
government or unit thereof or an organiza- 
tion sponsored thereby if it (A) offers a 
health benefits plan solely to its employees 
or former employees (or both) and (B) 
elects to be treated as a carrier hereunder; 

2) the term ‘private health benefits plan’ 
means an individual, group, blanket, or other 
health insurance or service policy or con- 
tract, voluntary prepayment plan, hospital or 
medical service agreement, membership or 
subscription contract, or similar arrange- 
ment or program, which is provided by a 
carrier for the purpose of providing health 

benefits (with or without other benefits), in 
consideration of premiums or other charges 
paid or payable to such carrier; 

“(3) the term ‘health benefits’ means the 
provision of, payment for, or reimbursement 
for the expenses of any service of the type 
provided by the Government plan for which 
payment may be made under part 2, without 

to limits on duration or deductibles 
in such part, and for the expenses of any 
other physicians’ services, hospital and clinic 
outpatient services, prescribed drugs and 
biologicals, laboratory and X-ray services, 
dental services, physical and speech therapy, 
and optometric services; 

“(4) the term ‘qualified private health 
benefits plan’ means a private health benefits 
plan which complies with the requirements 
of section 1721; 

“(5) the term ‘State insurance commis- 
sioner’ means the commissioner of insurance 
of a State, or any other State official per- 
forming functions similar to those of a com- 
missioner of insurance of a State; 

“(6) the term ‘Government plan' means 
the benefits provided under part 2; 

“(7) the term ‘monthly cash payment’ 
means the amount payable pursuant to sec- 
tion 1722; and 

“(8) the term ‘State’ has the meaning 
given it by section 210(h). a 
“Requirements of a Quallfled Private Health 

Benefits Plan 

“Sec. 1721. (a) A qualified private health 
benefits plan shall— 

“(1) be provided by a carrier or carriers 
authorized to do business in the State where- 
in such plan was issued; 

“(2) be authorized to be issued within 
such State under the laws and applicable 
regulations of such State; 

“(3) be guaranteed renewable for life, as 
defined in subsection (b); 

“(4) provide health benefits, whether or 
not of the type provided by the Government 
plan, having an actuarial value not less than 
100 per centum of the value of the benefits 
provided by the Government plan; 

“(5) provide health benefits of the type 
provided by the Government plan having an 
actuarial value not less than 60 per centum 
of the value of the benefits provided by the 
Government plan; and 
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(6) provide that the carrier will, not 
later than fifteen days following the expira- 
tion of the applicable grace period, notify the 
Secretary of any lapse in payment of pre- 
miums or other periodic charges required 
to be paid with respect to the plan. 

“(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
‘guaranteed renewable for life’ means re- 
newable from time to time at the option of 
the covered individual during his entire life, 
without the right of the carrier to cancel 
or refuse renewal: Provided, That the follow- 
ing shall not exclude a plan from this defini- 
tion: 

“(1) the right of an employer contribut- 
ing to a plan for retirees to cease participa- 
tion in or sponsorship of such plan; or 

“(2) the right of a carrier to terminate an 
entire plan upon at least one year's notice 
to all persons covered thereby following a 
determination by the State insurance com- 
missioner of the State wherein such plan 
was issued to the effect that it is no longer 
a qualified private health benefits plan. 


No private health benefits shall be considered 
guaranteed renewable unless increases or de- 
creases in premiums or other charges payable 
to the carrier under the plan are applied to 
all members of the plan (or a broad class of 
persons thereunder) without regard to the 
utilization of health services or health or 
other personal characteristics of the member; 
nor shall such a plan be considered guaran- 
teed renewable if it provides coverage on a 
family basis unless it includes provision, 
upon termination of coverage on a family 
basis because of death of a member, for en- 
titlement to issuance of an individual mem- 
bership upon application within a reasonable 
period without evidence of insurability. 

“(c) Acombination of private health bene- 
fits plans may, taken together, satisfy the 
requirements of paragraphs (4) and (5) of 
subsection (a) and be considered a single 
qualified private health benefits plan for 
purposes of this part, provided that each of 
such plans comply with the other require- 
ments of subsection (a). 

“(d) For the purposes of paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of subsection (a), actuarial value 
shall be determined on the basis of broad 
national averages, without distinction as to 
age, sex, condition of health, or other factors. 

“(e) Determinations as to the compliance 
of a private health benefits plan with the 
requirements of subsection (a) shall be made 
initially and thereafter reviewed and rede- 
termined periodically by the State insurance 
commissioner of the State wherein such plan 
is Issued, all in accordance with regulations 
issued pursuant to subsection (f) and pur- 
suant to agreements entered into in accord- 
ance with section 1725 or as otherwise pro- 
vided in section 1725. Such determinations 
shall be final and conclusive upon all parties 
and persons. 

t) The Secretary, with the advice of the 
Hospital Insurance Benefits Advisory Coun- 
cil and after consultation with appropriate 
representatives of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, shall issue reg- 
ulations prescribing standards for the deter- 
minations required by paragraphs (4) and 
(5) of subsection (a). Such standards shall 
include such tables or formulas as to approx- 
imate values for different types of benefits, 
the duration or quantum therof, and other 
features of private health benefits plans as 
the Secretary deems necessary or appropriate. 

“(g) The burden of proving compliance 
with the requirements of subsection (a) shall 
be upon the carrier making application for 
a determination that a plan is a qualified 
private health benefits plan, and the State 
insurance commissioner may require the sub- 
mission on behalf of the carrier of such sta- 
tistical data, certificates of actuaries, and 
other information or opinions as he deems 
appropriate. 

“(h) In determining compliance with par- 
agraphs (4) and (5) of subsection (a), the 
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State insurance commissioner may utilize, 
to the extent he deems appropriate, advis- 
ory opinions or determinations rendered by 
any committee, commission, or professional 
staff designated, employed, or retained for 
the purpose by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

“(1) If so requested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, such 
Association shall be entitled to receive pay- 
ment or reimbursement for all reasonable 
expenses of such Association incurred by 
any committee, commission, or professional 
staff as contemplated by subsection (h), and 
the provisions of section 1725 (d) shall apply 
to the manner and terms of such payment 
or reimbursement (substituting for the term 
‘State’ used in section 1725(d) the name ‘Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers’). 

“Entitlement to and Amount of Payment 


“Sec. 1722. (a) Any individual who meets 
the conditions specified in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 1703(a) shall be entitled 
to a monthly cash payment (in addition to 
any benefits payable under title II) for each 
month in the period specified in section 
1724(a) if he elects entitlement under this 
part (as authorized by section 1703(b) (2) ) 
by filing with the Secretary a written re- 
quest for such payment on such form as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe, 
accompanied by such certificates, issued by 
the appropriate carriers on such forms and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations require, as may be 
necessary to show that such individual is 
covered by a qualified private Lealth bene- 
fits plan. An individual entitled to a 
monthly cash payment for a month under 
this subsection shall not be entitled for such 
month to hospital insurance benefits under 
part 2. 

“(b) Subject to subsections (c) and (d), 
the monthly cash payment provided for in 
subsection (a) shall be equal to the actu- 
arial monthly value (in dollars and cents) of 
the benefits provided by the Government 
plan plus 5 percent of such value, adjusted 
to the next higher amount in whole dollars, 
Such actuarial monthly value shall be de- 
termined by the actuarial board appointed 
under section 1730(b), on the basis of broad 
national average for all aged beneficiaries 
without distinction as to age (except pur- 
suant to subsection (c), sex, condition of 
health, or other factors, and shall be certi- 
fied by such board to the Secretary before 
July 1 of the year in which the determina- 
tion is made. The Secretary, on or before 
such date, shall promulgate the monthly 
cash payment based on the value so de- 
termined, in accordance with the first sen- 
tence of this subsection; except that if the 
Secretary finds that all costs of admin- 
istration of the Government plan (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, a pro rata portion 
of all administrative costs of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the So- 
cial Security Administration and the 
amounts paid to administering State agen- 
cies to relmburse them for their expenses) 
exceed 5 percent of the actuarial monthly 
value as determined by such board, the Sec- 
retary shall, in promulgating the amount of 
the monthly cash payment, use such higher 
percentage as will fully reflect such costs 
of administration. The actuarial monthly 
value determined and the resulting month- 
ly cash payment promulgated under this 
subsection shall be applicable for purposes 
of this section for all months in the calendar 
year succeeding the year in which such value 
is determined and such payment promul- 
gated. The first such determination and 
promulgation shall be made no later than 
July 1, 1966. Notwithstanding the preced- 
ing provisions of this subsection, the amount 
of the monthly cash payment under this 
part for the year in which such first de- 
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termination and promulgation is made and 
all prior months shall be $8. 

“(c) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the actuarial board appointed under section 
1730(b), shall from time to time by regula- 
tion establish such variations in the amounts 
of the monthly cash payments under this 
part (above or below the amount determined 
and promulgated under subsections (a) and 
(b)), according to ages or age brackets or 
according to the area of residence of the 
beneficiary, as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to reflect variations in the cost of 
providing services. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the monthly cash payment 
to which an individual is entitled under this 
part on the basis of a qualified private health 
benefits plan (whether paid to him or as- 
signed under section 1723) shall in no case 
exceed the cost of his coverage under such 
plan. 

“Assignment of Monthly Cash Payment 

“Sec. 1723. (a) The monthly cash payment 
to which an individual is entitled under this 
part shall be made to the carrier of the quali- 
fled private health benefits plan by which 
such individual is covered if such individual 
files with the Secretary a statement under 
such conditions as the Secretary may by reg- 
ulation prescribe, designating such carrier as 
such individual’s assignee of such monthly 
cash payment. 

“(b) In any case where the entitlement un- 
der this part of an individual who has elected 
such entitlement is based on a qualified pri- 
vate health benefits plan to which a contri- 
bution representing over 50 per centum of 
the cost is being currently made by an em- 
ployer or former employer of such individual 
no monthly cash payments will be made to 
such individual until there has been filed 
with the Secretary either— 

“(1) an appropriate assignment under this 
section designating the carrier of such quali- 
fied private health benefits plan as the as- 
signee of such monthly cash payments, or 

“(2) an instrument signed by the adminis- 
trator of the welfare fund through which 
such plan is financed (who may be the em- 
ployer or former employer of the individual) 
consenting to any other disposition of such 
monthly cash payments. 

“Period During Which Payments Are Made 

“Sec, 1724. (a) For purposes of section 1722 
the period during which an individual is en- 
titled to a monthly cash payment— 

“(1) shall begin with whichever of the fol- 
lowing is the latest— 

“(A) the month in which the request filed 
pursuant to section 1722 becomes effective, or 

„(B) the month in which such individual 
becomes entitled (without regard to section 
202 (J) (1)) to monthly insurance benefits un- 
der section 202, or 

“(C) January 1965, 
and— 

“(2) shall end with whichever of the fol- 
lowing months is the earliest— 

“(A) the month in which a revocation of 
entitlement to a monthly cash payment, filed 
by such individual, is effective, or 

“(B) the month in which such individual 
ceases to be covered by a qualified health 
benefits plan, or 

“(C) the month preceding the month in 
which such individual’s entitlement to bene- 
fits under section 202 ceases (except where 
such entitlement ceases on account of the 
death of such individual), or 

“(D) the month in which such individual 
dies. 

“(b)(1) For purposes of subsection (a), 
an individual’s request for a monthly cash 
payment, his revocation of entitlement to a 
monthly cash payment, cr the termination of 
his coverage by a qualified private health 
benefit plan shall become effective in such 
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month or months within a year as the Secre- 
tary may by regulation specify; except that 
the month or months so specified shall not 
be earlier than the month in which such 
request is filed with the Secretary, the month 
in which such revocation is filed with the 
Secretary, or the third month following the 
month in which the individual actually 
ceases to be covered by such plan, as the case 
may be. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), a 
revocation filed by an individual with the 
Secretary or a termination of his coverage by 
a qualified private health benefits plan shall 
be null and void if, prior to the month in 
which such revocation or termination be- 
comes effective, such individual files a writ- 
ten statement with the Secretary withdraw- 
ing such revocation or again files a request 
for payment accompanied by certificates as 
specified in section 1722. 

“(3) Any request filed by an individual 
pursuant to section 1722 shall not be ac- 
cepted as such and shall be null and void if, 
prior to the filing of such request, (A) a 
revocation of his entitlement under this part 
has become effective, or (B) a termination 
of his coverage by a qualified private health 
benefits plan has become effective. 

“(c) No request filed pursuant to section 
1722 shall be accepted if it is filed by an in- 
Gividual earlier than— 

“(1) the third month preceding the first 
month in which such individual meets the 
conditions specified in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 1703(a) without regard to 
section 202(j)(1)), but only if such first 
month occurs after December 1965; or 

“(2) the month in which this section is 
enacted, but only if the first month specified 
in paragraph (1) occurs prior to January 
1966. 

“Agreements With States 


“Bec. 1725. (a) The Secretary shall enter 
into an agreement with each State which is 
willing to make such an agreement under 
which the State insurance commissioner 
shall make the determinations required by 
section 1721 and provide the information 
necessary to the Secretary for the administra- 
tion of this part. 

“(b) Any agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (a) may be terminated— 

“(1) by the State upon reasonable notice 
as provided in the agreement; or 

“(2) by the Secretary upon reasonable 
notice as provided in the agreement, but 
only for noncompliance with the terms 
thereof. 

“(c) In the case of a State which has no 
agreement under subsection (a) the de- 
terminations referred to in such subsection 
shall be made by the Secretary. 

“(d) Each State which has an agreement 
with the Secretary under subsection (a) 
shall be entitled to receive from the Fed- 
eral hospital insurance trust fund, in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, as may 
be mutually agreed upon, the cost to the 
State of carrying out the agreement under 
this section. The Secretary shall from time 
to time certify such amount as is necessary 
for this purpose to the Managing Trustee, 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, 
by any sum (for which adjustment hereun- 
der has not previously been made) by which 
the amount certified for any prior period was 
greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to the State under this sub- 
section for such period; and the Managing 
Trustee, prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment from the Federal hospital insur- 
ance trust fund at the time or times 
fixed by the Secretary, in accordance with 
such certification. All money paid to a 
State under this subsection shall be used 
solely for the purposes for which it is paid; 
and any money so paid which is not used 
for such purposes shall be returned to the 
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Treasury of the United States for deposit in 
the Federal hospital insurance trust fund. 


“Part 4. Miscellaneous 


“Hospital Insurance Benefits Advisory 
Council 


“Sec. 1730. (a) For the purpose of advis- 
ing the Secretary on matters of general policy 
in the performance of his duties under this 
title, including the formulation by him of 
regulations under this title, there is hereby 
created a Hospital Insurance Benefits Ad- 
visory Council which shall consist of 14 per- 
sons, not otherwise in the employ of the 
United States, appointed by the Secretary 
without regard to the civil service laws. The 
Secretary shall from time to time appoint 
one of the members to serve as chairman. 
Not less than 4 of the appointed members 
shall be persons who are outstanding in 
fields pertaining to hospitals and health 
activities, and not less than 4 of the ap- 
pointed members shall be persons who are 
outstanding in the field of private health 
benefits plans (as defined in section 1720). 
Each appointed member shall hold office for 
a term of 4 years, except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and except 
that the terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the Secretary at the time of appointment, 
3 at the end of the first year, 4 at the end 
of the second year, 3 at the end of the third 
year, and 4 at the end of the fourth year 
after the date of appointment. An ap- 
pointed member shall not be eligible to serve 
continuously for more than 2 terms. The 
Secretary may, at the request of the Ad- 
visory Council, appoint such special advisory 
or technical committees as may be useful 
in carrying out its functions. Appointed 
members of the Advisory Council and mem- 
bers of its advisory or technical committees, 
while attending meetings or conferences 
thereof or otherwise serving on business of 
the Advisory Council or of such a committee 
or committees, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet as frequently as 
the Secretary deems necessary. Upon re- 
quest of four or more members, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary to call a meeting 
of the Advisory Council. 

“(b) The Hospital Insurance Benefits Ad- 
visory Council, in such manner and on such 
terms and conditions as it may deem ad- 
visable, shall appoint an actuarial board 
consisting of not less than 3 members from 
among persons who are actuaries or are 
otherwise qualified in the matters under 
this title to which its functions and duties 
relate. Under the general supervision of 
the Advisory Council, the board shall per- 
form the functions conferred upon it by 
section 1722 and such other functions as 
may be appropriately requested of it by the 
Advisory Council or the Secretary. 


“Review of Determinations 

“Sec. 1731. Any individual dissatisfied with 
any determination made by the Secretary or 
an administering State agency that he is 
not entitled to hospital insurance benefits 
under this title, or that he is not entitled to 
have payment made under part 2 with respect 
to any class of services furnished him, shall 
be entitled to a hearing thereon by the 
Secretary to the same extent as is provided 
in section 205(b) with respect to decisions 
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of the Secretary, and to judicial review of 
the Secretary's final decision after such hear- 
ing as is provided in section 205(g) . 

“Application of Certain Provisions of Title II 


“Sec. 1732. (a) The provisions of sections 
206, 208, and 216(j), and of subsections (a), 
(d), (e), (f), (h), and (i) of section 205, 
shall also apply with respect to this title 
to the same extent as they are applicable 
with respect to title II. 

“(b) Any payment under part 2 to any 
provider of services with respect to inpatient 
hospital services, skilled nursing home serv- 
ices, home health services, or outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services furnished any in- 
dividual, and any monthly cash payment 
made to any individual under part 3, shall 
be regarded as a payment to such individual 
to which the provisions of section 204 shall 
be applicable as though it had been made 
under title II. 


“Development of optional or supplemental 
private health insurance protection 


“Sec, 1733. The Secretary shall consult 
with providers of hospital or other medical 
care services, and with insurance companies 
and other similar organizations providing 
protection against the costs of any of such 
services, and representatives of such provid- 
ers, insurance, companies, or other similar 
organizations, and with appropriate State 
and other public or private agencies or or- 
ganizations to the end that they are encour- 
aged and assisted in offering private health 
benefits plans of the type described in part 3 
and in developing and providing protection 
against the costs of health or other medical 
care services for which payments may not 
be made under part 2. In such consultation 
the Secretary shall particularly endeavor to 
assure that persons over 65 in all States 
will have available to them plans offered by 
the associations referred to in section 
2(a) (8). 


“Designation of Organization or Publication 
by Name 

“Sec. 1734. Designation in this title, by 
name, of any nongovernmental organiza- 
tion or publication shall not be affected by 
ehange of name of such organization or 
publication, and shall apply to any suc- 
cessor organization or publication which 
the Secretary finds serves the purpose for 
which such designation is made.” 


Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 201 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by redesignating 
subsections (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h) 
as subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), and 
(i), respectively, and by adding after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) There is hereby created on the books 
of the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the ‘Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund’. The Federal Hospi- 
tal Insurance Trust Fund shall consist of 
such amounts as may be appropriated to, 
or deposited in, such fund as provided in 
this section. There is hereby appropriated 
to the Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for each fiscal year thereafter, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, amounts equivalent to 
100 per centum of— 

“(1) 0.68 of 1 per centum of the wages 
(as defined in section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) paid after December 
31, 1964, and reported to the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate pursuant to 
subtitle F of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which wages shall be certified by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on the basis of the records of wages 
established and maintained by such Secre- 
tary in accordance with such reports; and 

“(2) 0.51 of 1 per centum of the amount 
of self-employment income (as defined in 
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section 1402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) reported to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate on tax returns un- 
der subtitle F of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1964, which self-employment 
income shall be certified by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on the basis 
of the records of self-employment income 
established and maintained by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
accordance with such returns.” 

(b)(1) The heading of section 201 of the 
Social Security Act is amended to rerd as 
follows: “Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund, Federal Disability Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, and Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund”. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 201 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and the 
amounts specified in clause (1) of subsection 
(c) of this section” immediately before the 
semicolon in clause (3) thereof, by inserting 
“and the amount specified in clause (2) of 
subsection (c) of this section” immediately 
before the period in clause (4) thereof, and 
by striking out the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: “The amounts appro- 
priated by clauses (3) and (4) shall be trans- 
ferred from time to time from the general 
fund in the Treasury to the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, the 
amounts appropriated by clauses (1) and (2) 
of subsection (b) shall be transferred from 
time to time from the general fund in the 
Treasury to the Federal disability insurance 
trust fund, and the amounts appropriated 
by clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (c) 
shall be transferred from time to time from 


the general fund in the Treasury to the Fed- 


eral hospital insurance trust fund, such 
amounts to be determined on the basis of 
estimates by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the taxes, specified in clauses (3) and (4) 
of this subsection, paid to or deposited into 
the Treasury; and proper adjustment shall 
be made in amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates were in 
excees of or were less tham the taxes specified 
in such clauses (3) and (4) of this subsec- 
tion.” 

(c)(1) The first sentence of the subsrc- 
tion of such section 201 herein redesignated 
as subsection (d) is amended by striking out 
“and the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund” and inserting in lieu thereof “, the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund, and 
the Federal hospital insurance trust fund“. 

(2) Paragraph (3) in the fifth sentence of 
the subsection of such section 201 herein re- 
designated as subsection (d) is amended by 
striking out “either of the trust funds” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “any of the trust 
funds". 

(d) The subsection of such section 201 
herein redesignated as subsection (g) is 
amended by striking out “the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, the Federal disability insurance 
trust fund, and the Federal hospital insur- 
ance trust fund”. 

(e) Paragraph (1) of the subsection of 
such section 201 herein redesignated as sub- 
section (h) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “titles II and VIII” 
and “this title’ wherever they appear and 
inserting in lieu thereof “this title and title 
XVII"; 

(2) by striking out “either or both of the 
Trust Funds“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any or all of the Trust Funds”; and 

(3) by striking out “from one to the 
other” wherever it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “from one to another”. 

(f) The last sentence of paragraph (2) of 
the subsection of such section 201 herein 
redesignated as subsection (h) is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund and the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
the Federal disability insurance trust fund, 
and the Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund”; and 

(2) by striking out “and clause (1) of 
subsection (b)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, clause (1) of subsection (b), and clause 
(1) of subsection (o)“. 

(g) The subsection of such section 201 
herein redesignated as subsection (i) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Payments required 
to be made under title XVII shall be made 
only from the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund.” 

(h) Section 218(h)(1) of such Act ia 
amended by striking out and (b) ()“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, (b) (1), and (c) 
(10 

(i) Section 221 (e) 
amended 

(A) by striking out “trust fund” 
wherever that appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof trust funds (except the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund)“; 

(B) by striking out “subsection (g) of 
section 201“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (h) of section 201”; and 

(C) by inserting “under this title” before 
the period at the end thereof. 

(j) Section 1106(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, the Federal dis- 
insurance trust fund, and the 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund“. 

Increase in Barnings Base 
Definition of wages 

Sec. 103. (a) (1) Paragraph (3) of section 
209(a) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by inserting “and prior to 1965" after “1958”. 

(2) Such section 209(a) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

64) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsec- 
tions of this section) equal to $5,200 with 
respect to employment has been paid to an 
individual during any calendar year after 
1964, is paid to such individual during such 
calendar year:“. 

Definition of self-employment income 

(b)(1) Subparagraph (C) of section 211 
(b) (1) of such Act is amended by inserting 
“and prior to 1965” after "1958"; and by 
striking out “; or” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”. 

(2) Such section 211(b)(1) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) For any taxable year ending after 
1964, (1) $5,200, minus (ii) the amount of 
wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or“. 

Definitions of quarter and quarter of 

coverage 

(c)(1) Clause (il) of section 213(a) (2) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “1958” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1958 and be- 
fore 1965, or $5,200 in the case of a calendar 
year after 1964”. 

(2) Clause (ill) of section 213(a)(2) of 
such Act is amended by striking out 1958“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1958 and be- 
fore 1965, or $5,200 in the case of a taxable 
year ending after 1964“. 

Table for determining primary insurance 
amount 

(d)(1) The table in section 215(a) of such 
Act is amended by striking out all the figures 


of such Act is 


1964 


in columns II, III, IV, and V beginning with 
the line which reads 


“101.50 102.30 315 319 109 254.00” 
and down through the line which reads 

“399 100 127 234.00“ 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
„101. 50 102.30 315 319 109 255.20 
102.40 103.20 320 323 110 258. 
103.30 104.20 324 328 111 262.40 
104.30 105.10 329 333 112 266.40 
105.20 106.00 334 337 113 268.00 
106.10 107.C0 338 342 114 268.00 
107. 10 107.90 343 347 115 268.00 
108.00 108.50 348 351 116 268.00 
352 356 117 268.00 

357 361 118. 268,00 

362 365 119 268.00 

366 370 120 268.00 

371 375 121 268.00 

376 379 122 268.00 

380 384 123 268.00 

385 389 124 268.00 

390. 393 125 268.00 

394 398 120 268.00 

399 403 127 268.00 

404 407 128 268.00 

408 412 129 2288. 00 

413 417 130 288.00 

418 421 131 268.00 

422 420 132 268.00 

427 431 133 2288. 00 

432 433 134 288. 00“. 


(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be applicable with respect to 
monthly insurance benefits under title II of 
such Act for months after December 1964 
and with respect to lump-rum death pay- 
ments in the case of deaths after December 
1964. 

Average monthly wage 

(e) Paragraph (1) of section 215(e) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
the excess over $4,800 in the case of any 
calendar year after 1958 and inrerting in 
lieu thereof “the excess over $4,800 in the 
case of any calendar year after 1958 and be- 
fore 1965, and the excess over $5,200 in the 
case of a calendar year after 1964”. 

Technical Amendments 
Suspension in case of aliens 

Sec. 104. (a) Subsection (t) of section 202 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(9) No payments shall be made under 
title XVII to an individual for any month for 
which the prohibition in paragraph (1) 
against payment of benefits to him is appli- 
cable (or would be if he were entitled to any 
such benefits) .” 

Persons convicted of subversive activities 

(b) Subsection (u) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “and” before 
the phrase “in determining the amount of 
any such benefit payable to such individual 
for any such month,” and inserting after 
such phrase “and in determining whether 
such individual is entitled to hospital in- 
surance benefits under title XVI for any such 
month,”. 

Benefits in case of deportation of primary 
beneficiary 

(c) Subsection (n) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(3) No monthly cash payment under sec- 
tion 1722(a) shall be made to an individual 
for any month for which no monthly bene- 
fit may be paid to such individual by reason 
of the preceding provisions of this subsec- 
tion.” 

Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing 

(d) (1) Subsection (a) of section 116 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and of the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, the Federal disabil- 
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ity insurance trust fund, and the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund”; and 

(B) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “and the hospital insurance 
benefits program”, 

(2) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, the Federal dis- 
ability insurance trust fund, and the Fed- 
eral hospital insurance trust fund”. 

(3) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out “, the adequacy 
of benefits under the program, and all other 
aspects of the program” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and the hospital insurance benefits 
program, the adequacy of benefits under the 
programs, and all other aspects of the pro- 
grams”. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 

REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Changes in Tax Schedules 
Self-employment income tax 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the rate 
of tax on self-employment income) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1401. RATE or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall 
be imposed for each taxable year, on the 
self-employment income of every individual, 
a tax as follows— 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962, and be- 
fore January 1, 1965, the tax shall be equal 
to 54 percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 

“(2) im the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1964, and before 
January 1, 1966, the tax shall be equal to 5.8 
percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; 

“(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1968, the tax shall be equal to 
6.6 percent of the amount of the self-employ- 
ment income for such taxable year; and 

“(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1967, the tax 
shall be equal to 7.3 percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year.” 

Tax on employees 

(b) Section 3101 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3101. RATE or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every individual 
a tax equal to the following percentages of 
the wages (as defined in section 3121(a)) 
received by him with respect to employment 
(as defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“(1) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1964, the rate shall 
be 3% percent; 

“(2) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar year 1965, the rate shall 
be 3% percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1966 and 1967, the 
rate shall be 434 percent; and 

“(4) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1967, the rate shall be 4% per- 
cent.“ 

Tax on employers 

(c) Section 3111 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employers under the Federai 
Insurance Contributions Act) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3111. RATE or Tax. 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
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of the wages (as defined in section 3121 (a)) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121(b) )— 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1964, the rate shall be 
3% percent; 

“(2) with respect to paid during 
the calendar year 1965, the rate shall be 3% 
percent; 

“(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1966 and 1967, the rate 
shall be 49% percent; and 

“(4) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1967, the rate shall be 4% per- 
cent.” 

Effective dates 


(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1964. The 
amendments made by subsections (b) and 
(c) shall apply with respect to remuneration 
paid after December 31, 1964. 

. Increase in Tax Base 
Definition of self-employment income 

Sec. 202. (a) (1) Subparagraph (C) of sec- 
tion 1402(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by adding “and be- 
fore 1965” after 1958“; and by striking out 
“or” and inserting in lieu thereof “and”. 

(2) Such section 1402(b)(1) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) for any taxable year ending after 
1964, (1) $5,200, minus (ii) the amount of the 
wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or”. 

Definition of wages 


(b) Section 3121(a)(1) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “$4,800” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,200” 


Federal service 


(c) Section 3122 of such Code is amended 
by striking out “$4,800” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$5,200”. 

Returns in the case of governmental] em- 
ployees in Guam and American Samoa 

(d) Section 3125 of such Code is amended 
by striking out “$4,800” wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,200”. 

Special refunds of employment taxes 

(e) (1) Section 6413(c)(1) of such Code 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and prior to the calen- 
dar year 1965” after “the calendar year 
1958"; 

(B) by inserting “or (C) during any cal- 
endar year after the calendar year 1964, the 
wages received by him during such year ex- 
ceed 85,200.“ after “exceed 64,800,“ and 

(C) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “and before 1965, or which ex- 
ceeds the tax with respect to the first $5,200 
of such wages received in such calendar year 
after 1964”. 

(2) Section 6418 (c) (2) (A) of such Code 
is amended by striking out “or $4,800 for any 
calendar year after 1958” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$4,800 for the calendar year 
1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, or 1964, or 
$5,200 for any calendar year after 1964". 

Effective date 

(f) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (b), (c), amd (d) shall be applicable 
with respect to remuneration paid after 
1964, 

Technical amendment 


Sec. 203. Section 2131(1)(6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out “and the Federal disability in- 
surance trust fund,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, and the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund,”. The amendment 
made by this section shall be effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. 
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TITLE I1I-——-HOSPITAL BENEFITS FOR AGED INDI- 
VIDUALS NOT OTHERWISE ELIGIBLE 


Hospital benefits for the aged 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 1 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and (c)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (e)“: 

(2) by inserting petore “there is hereby 
authorized” the following: “and (d) of en- 
abling each State, as far as practicable under 
the conditions in such State, to provide hos- 
pital benefits on behalf of all aged individ- 
uals who are not entitled to hospital in- 
surance benefits under title XVII or under 
section 21 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 but whose income and resources are 
insufficient to meet the costs of necessary 
health services.“; and 

(3) by striking out “State plans for old- 
age assistance, or for medical assistance for 
the aged, or for old-age assistance and medi- 
cal assistance for the aged“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “State plans for old-age assist- 
ance, for medical assistance for the aged, for 
hospital benefits for the aged, or for any 
combination thereof”. 

(b) (1) So much of section 2(a) of such 
Act as precedes paragraph (1) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) A State plan for old-age assistance, 
for medical assistance for the aged, for hos- 
pital benefits for the aged, or for any com- 
bination thereof must—”. 

(2) Section 2(a) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “for assistance” in 
paragraph (4) and paragraph (8), and in- 
ser in lieu thereof “for assistance or for 
eligibility for hospital benefits”; 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of (8) the following: 
“and eligibility for such benefits shall be de- 
termined with reasonable promptness for all 
applicants therefor"; and 

(C) by striking out “assistance” in para- 
graph (9) and inserting in lieu thereof “hos- 
pital benefits for the aged or other assist- 
ance", and by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end of such paragraph the following: 
“in the State”. 

(3) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by out “and” at the end 
of paragraph (10), by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end of paragraph (11) and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “; and”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(12) if the State plan includes hospital 
benefits for the aged— 

(A) include reasonable standards, which 
shall be consistent with the objectives of 
this title (but need not be the same as the 
standards applicable to old-age assistance or 
medical assistance for the aged), for deter- 
mining eligibility for such benefits; 

“(B) provide for a method of predeter- 
mination (and redetermination) of eligibil- 
ity for such benefits (in accordance with the 
standards described in subparagraph (A)). 
including the issuance to each eligible in- 
dividual of a health benefits card or other 
evidence of eligibility which shall be valid 
for such period or periods as may be speci- 
fied therein and shall entitle such individual 
to such benefits whether he is within or out- 
side the State; 

“(C) provide for payment of the cost of 
such benefits (and agree to make reimburse- 
ment of the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund) in the manner prescribed by 
subsection (d); 

“(D) require any hospital, skilled nursing 
facility, or home health agency furnishing 
services in the form of hospital benefits for 
the aged under the plan to file with the Sec- 
retary an agreement not to charge any in- 
dividual or other person for services to 
which such individual is entitled under the 
plan (or to which he would be so entitled if 
such hospital, facility, or agency had com- 
plied with the procedural and other require- 
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ments under or pursuant to the plan), and 
to make adequate provision for the return 
(or other disposition, in accordance with 
regulations) of any moneys incorrectly col- 
lected from such individual or other per- 
son; 

“(E) provide that, if any individual other- 
wise eligible for hospital benefits for the 
aged under the plan during any benefit 
period (as that term is defined in section 
1712(d)) has received hospital insurance 
benefits under title XVII during the same 
benefit period, such individual's eligibility 
under the plan shall be reduced as though 
such hospital insurance benefits under title 
XVII had been furnished as hospital benefits 
for the aged under the plan; and include 
provisions for effectively making available 
the information needed to carry out this 
requirement and section 171508): 

“(F) provide that no enrollment fee, pre- 
mium, or similar charge will be imposed as 
a condition of any individual's eligibility for 
such benefits; and 

“(G) provide that no lien may be imposed 
against the property of any individual prior 
to his death on account of such benefits paid 
or to be paid on his behalf under the plan 
(except pursuant to the judgment of a 
court on account of benefits incorrectly paid 
on behalf of such individual), and that there 
shall be no adjustment or recovery (except, 
after the death of such individual and his 
surviving spouse, if any, from such indi- 
vidual’s estate) of any such benefits cor- 
rectly paid on behalf of such individual 
under the plan.” 

(c) Section 2(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “assistance” where it 
first appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“assistance or benefits”; and 

(2) by inserting after “medical assistance 
for the aged" in paragraph (2)(B) the fol- 
lowing: “or hospital benefits for the aged“. 

(d) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) Payment for hospital benefits for the 
aged furnished under an approved State 
plan shall be made to the providers of serv- 
ices involved from the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Pund as though the individ- 
uals with respect to whom such payment is 
made were entitled to hospital insurance 
benefits under title XVII, subject to reim- 
bursement by the State agency. Reimburse- 
ments of the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund for payments under the preced- 
ing sentence shall be made by the State 
agency in such manner and form and at such 
times not less often than quarterly as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, shall 
be made without regard to whether or not 
payment for the services furnished was cor- 
rectly made, and shall be in amounts cov- 
ering the full cost to the trust fund of such 
payments (exclusive of administrative ex- 
penses). There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund such sums as may be necessary 
to provide for the administrative expenses 
incurred by such fund under this subsec- 
tion.” 

(e) (1) Section 3(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by redesignating paragraphs (4) and (5) 
as paragraphs (5) and (6), respectively, and 
by inserting after paragraph (3) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) im the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the Federal medical percentage (as 
defined in the last sentence of section 6(c) ) 
of the total amounts paid during such quar- 
ter under the State plan, on account of hos- 
pital benefits for the aged, to the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund as required 
by section 2(d); and”. 

(2) The paragraph of section 3(a) of such 
Act redesignated as paragraph (6) by this 
subsection is amended by striking out “in 
paragraph (4)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “in paragraph (5) “. 
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(3) Section 3(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “assistance” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “assistance or bene- 
fits”. 

(4) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (a)“ each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “paragraph (5) of 
subsection (a)”; and 

(B) by striking out “paragraph (5) of such 
subsection” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (6) of such subsection”. 

(f) Section 6(c) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “For purposes of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “For pur- 
poses of this title (except as provided in the 
last sentence of this subsection)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof (after 
and below clause (2) of the last sentence) 
the following new sentence: 


“For purposes of section 3(a)(4) (and sec- 
tion 1603 (a) (4)), the term ‘Federal medical 
percentage’ for any State shall be equal to 
the Federal medical percentage for such 
State as determined and promulgated under 
the preceding provisions of this subsection 
and increased by 5 percentage points.” 

(g) Section 6 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘hospital benefits for the aged’ means pay- 
ment, on behalf of individuals sixty-five 
years of age or older who are not entitled 
to hospital insurance benefits under title 
XVII or under section 21 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 but whose income and 
resources are insufficient to meet the costs 
of necessary health services, for inpatient 
hospital services, skilled nursing facility 
services, home health services, and outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services furnished such 
individuals in the United States, in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same limitations as are provided in part 
2 of title XVII.” 

(h) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to calendar 
quarters beginning on or after January 1, 
1965. 


Medical Assistance and Hospital Benefits for 
Aged Individuals Under the Programs of 
Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
and to the Blind, and to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled 


Sec. 302. (a) Title IV of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“Medical Assistance and Hospital Benefits for 
Aged Relatives of Dependent Children 

“Sec. 410. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, any State plan approved 
under section 402 may include medical as- 
sistance for the aged (as defined in section 
6(b)) or hospital benefits for the aged (as 
defined in section 6(d)) or both, subject to 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and to the 
following conditions: 

“(1) Such assistance or benefits may be 
provided only on behalf of individuals who 
are recipients of aid under this title and who 
meet the statutory requirements for eligi- 
bility for medical assistance for the aged 
or hospital benefits for the aged under title I. 

“(2) The State plan must contain provi- 
sions substantially equivalent to those re- 
quired under sections 2(a)(11) and 2(b) if 
it provides medical assistance for the aged, 
and provisions substantially equivalent to 
those required under sections 2(a) (12), 2(b), 
and 2(d) if it provides hospital benefits for 
the aged. 

“(3) Payments to the State with respect 
to expenditures for such assistance or such 
benefits shall be computed in the manner 
provided in section 3(a)(3) or section 3(a) 
(4), or both, as the case may be.” 
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(b) Title X of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Medical Assistance and Hospital Benefits 
for Aged Blind Individuals 

“Src. 1007. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, any State plan approved 
under section 1002 may include medical as- 
sistance for the aged (as defined in section 
6(b)) or hospital benefits for the aged (as 
defined in section 6(d)) or both, subject to 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and to the 
following conditions: 

“(1) Such assistance or benefits may be 
provided only on behalf of individuals who 
are recipients. of aid to the blind and who 
meet the statutory requirements for eligi- 
bility for medical assistance for the aged or 
hospital benefits for the aged under title I. 

“(2) The State plan must contain provi- 
sions substantially equivalent to those re- 
quired under sections 2(a)(11) and 2(b) if 
it provides medical assistance for the aged, 
and provisions substantially equivalent to 
those required under sections 2(a) (12), 2(b), 
and 2(d) if it provides hospital benefits for 
the aged. 

“(3) Payments to the State with respect 
to expenditures for such assistance or such 
benefits shall be computed in the manner 
provided in section 3(a)(3) or section 3(a) 
(4), or both, as the case may be.” 

(c) Title XIV of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Medical Assistance and Hospital Benefits 
for Aged Disabled Individuals 

“Sec. 1406. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, any State plan ap- 
proved under section 1402 may include medi- 
cal assistance for the aged (as defined in sec- 
tion 6(b)) or hospital benefits for the aged 
(as defined in section 6(d)) or both, sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
to the following conditions: 

“(1) Such assistance or benefits may be 
provided only on behalf of individuals who 
are recipients of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and who meet the statutory 
requirements for eligibility for medical as- 
sistance for the aged or hospital benefits 
for the aged under title I, 

“(2) The State plan must contain provi- 
sions substantially equivalent to those re- 
quired under sections 2 (a) (11) and 2(b) if 
it provides medical assistance for the aged, 
and provisions substantially equivalent to 
those required under sections 2(a) (12), 2(b), 
and 2(d) if it provides hospital benefits for 
the aged. 

8) Payments to the State with respect 
to expenditures for such assistance or such 
benefits shall be computed in the manner 
provided in section 3(a)(3) or section 3(a) 
(4), or both, as the case may be.” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to calendar 
re beginning on or after January 1, 
1 A 

Hospital Benefits for the Aged, Blind, or 

Disabled 


Sec. 303. (a) Section 1601 of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and (c)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (e)“: 

(2) by inserting before there is hereby 
authorized” the following: “and (d) of en- 
abling each State, as far as practicable un- 
der the conditions in such State, to provide 
hospital benefits on behalf of all aged in- 
dividuals who are not entitled to hospital 
insurance benefits under title XVII or under 
section 21 of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 but whose income and resources are 
insufficient to meet the costs of necessary 
health services,”; and 
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(3) by striking out “State plans for aid 
to the aged, blind, or disabled, or for aid 
to the aged, blind, or disabled and medical 
assistance for the aged“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “State plans for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled, or for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled and medical assistance for 
— 4 aged or hospital benefits for the aged or 

(b) (i) So much of section 1602 (a) of such 
Act as precedes paragraph (1) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) A State plan for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled, or for aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled and medical assistance for 
the aged or hospital benefits for the aged or 
both, must—”. 

(2) Section 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “for aid or assistance” 
in paragraph (4) and paragraph (8), and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for aid or assist- 
ance or for eligibility for hospital benefits”; 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (8) the following: “and 
eligibility for such benefits shall be deter- 
mined with reasonable promptness for all 
applicants therefor”; 

(C) by striking out “assistance to“ in par- 
agraph (9) and inserting in lieu thereof “as- 
sistance or benefits to or for”, and by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end of such 
paragraph the following: “in the State”; and 

(D) by striking out “aid or assistance” in 
paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“aid, assistance, or benefits”. 

(3) Section 1602(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (14), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (15) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and“, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(16) if the State plan includes hospital 
benefits for the aged— 

“(A) include reasonable standards, which 
shall be consistent with the objectives of this 
title (but need not be the same as the stand- 
ards applicable to aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled or medical assistance for the aged), 
for determining eligibility for such benefits; 

“(B) provide for a method of predeter- 
mination (and redetermination) of eligibil- 
ity for such benefits (in accordance with the 
standards described in subparagraph (A)), 
including the issuance to each eligible in- 
dividual of a health benefits card or other 
evidence of eligibility which shall be valid 
for such period or periods as may be specified 
therein and shall entitle such individual to 
such benefits whether he is within or outside 
the State; 

“(C) provide for payment of the cost of 
such benefits (and agree to make reimburse- 
ment of the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund) in the manner prescribed by 
subsection (d); 

“(D) require any hospital, skilled nursing 
facility, or home health agency furnishing 
services in the form of hospital benefits for 
the aged under the plan to file with the Sec- 
retary an agreement not to charge any indi- 
vidual or other person for services to which 
such individual is entitled under the plan 
(or to which he would be so entitled if such 
hospital, facility, or agency had complied 
with the procedural and other requirements 
under or pursuant to the plan), and to make 
adequate provision for the return (or other 
disposition, in accordance with regulations) 
of any moneys incorrectly collected from 
such individual or other person; 

“(E) provide that, if any individual other- 
wise eligible for hospital benefits for the 
aged under the plan during any benefit pe- 
riod (as that term is defined in section 
1712(d)) has received hospital insurance 
benefits under title XVII during the same 
benefit period, such individual's eligibility 
under the plan shall be reduced as though 
such hospital insurance benefits under title 


1602(a) of such Act is 
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XVII had been furnished as hospital benefits 
for the aged under the plan; and include 
provisions for effectively making available 
the information needed to carry out this 
requirement and section 1715(g); 

“(F) provide that no enrollment fee, 
premium, or similar charge will be imposed 
as a condition of any individual's eligibility 
for such benefits; and 

“(G) provide that no lien may be im- 

against the property of any individual 
prior to his death on account of such bene- 
fits paid or to be paid on his behalf under 
the plan (except pursuant to the judgment 
of a court on account of benefits incorrectly 
paid on behalf of such individual), and that 
there shall be no adjustment or recovery 
(except, after the death of such individual 
and his surviving spouse, if any, from such 
individual’s estate) of any such benefits 
correctly paid on behalf of such individual 
under the plan.” 

(c) Section 1602(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “aid or assistance” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “aid, assist- 
ance, or benefits”; 

(2) by inserting after “medical assistance 
for the aged” in paragraph (2) (B) the fol- 
lowing: “or hospital benefits for the aged”; 


and 

(8) by inserting after “medical assistance 
for the aged” each place it appears in the 
sentence following paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing: “or hospital benefits for the aged”. 

(d) Section 1602 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Payment for hospital benefits for the 
aged furnished under an approved State plan 
shall be made to the providers of services in- 
volved from the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund as though the individuals with 
respect to whom such payment is made were 
entitled to hospital insurance benefits under 
title XVII, subject to reimbursement by the 
State agency. Reimbursements of the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund for pay- 
ments under the preceding sentence shall be 
made by the State agency in such manner 
and form and at such times, not less often 
than quarterly, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, shall be made without 
regard to whether or not payment for the 
services furnished was correctly made, and 
shall be in amounts covering the full cost 
to the trust fund of such payments (exclu- 
sive of administrative expenses). There are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund such 
sums as may be necessary to provide for the 
administrative expense incurred by such 
fund under this subsection.” 

(e) () Section 1608(a) of such Act is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
and (5) as paragraphs (5) and (6), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after paragraph (3) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to the Federal medical percentage (as 
defined in the last sentence of section 6(c) ) 
of the total amounts paid during such quar- 
ter under the State plan, on account of 
hospital benefits for the aged, to the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund as required 
by section 1602(d); and”. 

(2) The paragraph of section 1603(a) of 
such Act redesignated as paragraph (6) by 
this subsection is amended by striking out 
“in paragraph (4)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in paragraph (5)”. 

(3) Section 1603(b)(8) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “aid or assistance” 
each place it appears and inserting in Heu 
thereof “aid, assistance, or benefits”. 

(4) Section 1603(c) of such Act is 
amended— 4 

(A) by striking out “paragraph (4) of sub- 
section (a)“ each place it appears and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (a)“; and 
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(B) by striking out “paragraph (5) of such 
subsection” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (6) of such subsection”. 

(f) Section 1605 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘hospital benefits for the aged’ means pay- 
ment, on behalf of individuals sixty-five 
years of age or older who are not entitled to 
hospital insurance benefits under title XVII 
or under section 21 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 but whose income and re- 
sources are insufficient to meet the costs of 
necessary health services, for inpatient hos- 
pital services, skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices, home health services, and outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services furnished such 
Individuals in the United States, in the same 
manner, to the same extent, and subject to 
the same limitations as are provided in part 
2 of title XVII.” 

(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to calendar 
quarters begininng on or after January 1, 
1965. 


Payments From Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund 

Sec. 304. The last sentence of section 201(1) 
of the Social Security Act (as redesignated 
and amended by section 102 of this Act) is 
amended by inserting after “title XVII" the 
following: and payments of hospital bene- 
fits for the aged required to be made under 
title I, IV, X, XIV, or XVII (subject to reim- 
bursement as provided thereunder),”. 


Technical Amendments 


Sec. 305. (a) Section 1108 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “title 
I (other than section 3(a)(3) thereof), IV, 
X, XIV, and XVI (other than section 
1603(a) (3) thereof) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI (other 
than under sections 3(a)(3), 3(a)(4), 409, 
1007, 1406, 1603(a) (3), and 1603 (a) (4)) “ 

(b)(1) Section 618 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “title I (other than 
section 3(a)(3) thereof), IV, X, XIV, or XVI 
(other than section 1603 (a) (3) thereof)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “title I, IV, X, 
XIV, or XVI"; and 

(B) by inserting after “any such funds or 
payments” the following: “(other than the 
disbureement of funds or payments under 
section 3(a)(3), 3(a)(4), 409, 1007, 1406, 
1603 (a) (3), or 1603 (a) (4) )". 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply only with respect to fiscal 
years ending after January 1, 1965. 


TITLE IV—RAILROAD RETIREMENT AMENDMENTS 


Hospital Insurance Benefits for the Aged Un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act 


Hospital insurance benefits for the aged 

Src. 401. (a) The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 is amended by adding after section 20 
of such Act the following new section: 


“Hospital insurance benefits for the aged 

“Sec, 21. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, and subject to the conditions herein- 
after provided, the individuals desc-ibed in 
subsection (b) of this section shall have the 
same rights to hospital insurance benefits 
within the meaning of title XVII of the So- 
cial Security Act as the individuals to whom 
such title applies. This section shall be ad- 
ministered in each State by the Administer- 
ing State Agency designated for such State 
under section 1710 of the Social Security Act 
(or by the Board, in the case of individuals 
electing to receive such benefits in the form 
of monthly cash payments as desc ibed in 
section 1703(b)(2) of such Act) as if the 
provisions of such title XVII were applica- 
ble, references to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare were to the Board, 
references to the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund were to the Railroad Retirement 
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Account, references to the United States or 
a State included Canada or a subdivision 
thereof, and the provisions of sections 1714 
and 1730 of such title XVII were not included 
in such title. For purposes of section 11, a 
determination with respect to the rights 
of an individual under this section shall, 
except in the case of a p-ovided of services, 
be considered to be a decision with respect 
to an annuity, 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, every individual who— 

“(A) has attained age sixty-five, and 

„) (i) is entitled to an annuity, or (11) 
would be entitled to an annuity had he 
ceased compensated service and, in the case 
of a spouse, had such spouse's husband or 
wife ceased compensated service, or (iii) had 
been awarded a pension under section 6, or 
(iv) bears a relationship to an employee 
which, by reason of section 3(e), has been, or 
would be, taken into account in calculating 
the amount of an annuity of such employee 
or his survivor. 


shall be entitled to health insurance benefits 
in accordance with subsection (a). The pay- 
ments for services included in such benefits 
(or, in the case of individuals electing to 
receive such benefits in the form of coverage 
under a qualified private health insurance 
plan, the monthly cash payments with re- 
spect to such entitlement) shall be made 
from the railroad retirement account (in 
accordance with, and subject to, the condi- 
tions applicable under section 10(b) in mak- 
ing payments of other benefits), including 
payments for services provided in Canada to 
individuals to whom this subsection applies 
but only to the extent that the amount of 
payments for services otherwise hereunder 
provided for an individual exceeds the 
amount payable for like services provided 
pursuant to the law in effect in the place 
in Canada where such services are furnished. 

“(c) No individual shall be entitled to have 
payment made for the same services (or to 
monthly cash payments), which are pro- 
vided for in this section, under both this 
section and title XVII of the Social Security 
Act, and no individual shall be entitled to 
have payment made under both this section 
and such title XVII for more than the num- 
ber of days of inpatient hospital services de- 
termined as provided in section 1712 or more 
than 180 days of skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices during any benefit period, or more than 
two hundred and forty visits in any calendar 
year in which home health services are fur- 
nished. In any case in which an individual 
would, but for the preceding sentence, be 
entitled to hospital insurance benefits under 
both this section and such title XVII, such 
benefits shall be provided in accordance with 
the procedures established pursuant to the 
next succeeding sentence, upon certification 
by the Board or by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It shall be the duty 
of the Board and such Secretary with respect 
to such cases jointly to establish procedures 
designated to minimize duplications of re- 
quests for health insurance benefits and 
determinations with respect thereto and to 
assign administrative functions between 
them so as to promote the greatest facility, 
efficiency, and consistency of administration 
of this section and title XVII of the Social 
Security Act; and, subject to the provisions 
of this subsection, to assure that the rights 
of individuals under this section or title 
XVII of the Social Security Act shall not be 
impaired or diminished by reason of the 
administration of this section and title XVII 
of the Social Security Act. The procedures 
so established may be included in regula- 
tions issued by the Board and by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
implement this section and such title XVII, 
respectively. 

“(d) Any agreement or other arrangement 
entered into by an Administering State 
Agency pursuant to title XVII of the Social 
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Security Act shall be entered into for pur- 
poses of both such title and this section. 
The preceding sentence shall not be con- 
strued to limit the authority of the Board 
to enter on its own behalf into any such 
agreement or arrangement relating to serv- 
ices provided in Canada or in any facility 
devoted primarily to railroad employees. 

“(e)(1) A request for payment for serv- 
ices or monthly cash payments filed under 
this section shall be deemed to be a request 
for payment for services or monthly cash 
payments filed as of the same time under 
title XVII of the Social Security Act, and a 
request for payment for services or monthly 
cash payments filed under such title shall 
be deemed to be a request for payment for 
services or monthly cash payments filed as 
of the same time under this section. 

“(2) An election filed under this section 
for purposes of determining the number of 
days of inpatient hospital services for which 
payment may be made, as provided in sec- 
tion 1712(c) of the Social Security Act, shall 
be deemed an election filed as of the same 
time under section 1712(c) of such Act, and 
such an election filed under such section 
1712(c) shall be deemed to have been filed 
at the same time under this section. 

“(f) The Board and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall fur- 
nish each other with such information, rec- 
ords, and documents as may be considered 
necessary to the administration of this sec- 
tion or title XVII of the Social Security 
Act.” 


Amendment Preserving Relationship Be- 
tween Railroad Retirement and Old-Age, 
Survivors, Disability, and Hospital Insur- 
ance Systems. 

(b) Section (1) (q) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1961" and inserting in lieu 

thereof “1983”. 


Financial Interchange Between Railroad Re- 
tirement Account and Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund 
(c)(1) Section 6(k)(2) of such Act is 

amended— 

(A) by striking out subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) and redesignating subparagraphs 
(C), (D), and (E) as subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C), respectively; 

(B) by striking out the second sentence 
and the last sentence of the subparagraph 
redesignated as subparagraph (A) by sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph; 

(C) by adding at the end of the subpar- 
agraph redesignated as subparagraph (A) 
by subparagraph (A) of this paragraph the 
following new subdivision: 

(111) At the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and each fiscal year there- 
after, the Board and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall determine the 
amount, if any, which, if added to or sub- 
tracted from the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund, would place such fund in the 
same position in which it would have been if 
service as an employee after December 31, 
1936, had been included in the term ‘employ- 
ment’ as defined in the Social Security Act 
and in the Federal Employment Contribu- 
tions Act. Such determination shall be 
made no later than June 15 following the 
close of the fiscal year. If such amount is 
to be added to the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund the Board shall, within ten days 
after the determination, certify such amount 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for transfer 
from the retirement account to the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund; if such 
from the retirement account to the Federal 
hospital insurance trust fund the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, 
within ten days after the determination, 
certify such amount to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for transfer from the Federal hos- 
pital insurance trust fund to the retire- 
ment account, The amount so certified shall 
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further include interest (at the rate deter- 
mined under subparagraph (B) for the fiscal 
year under consideration) payable from the 
close of such fiscal year until the date of 
certification.”; 

(D) by striking out “subparagraph (B) 
and (C)” where it appears in the subpara- 
graph redesignated as subparagraph (B) by 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subparagraph (A)”; 
and 

(E) by amending the subparagraph re- 
designated as subparagraph (C) by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(C) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund, of the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund from the retirement account or 
to the retirement account from the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
the Federal disability insurance trust fund, 
or the Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund, as the case may be, such amounts as, 
from time to time, may be determined by the 
Board and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare pursuant to the provisions 
of subparagraph (A), and certified by the 
Board or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for transfer from the retire- 
ment account or from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, the Fed- 
eral disability insurance trust fund, or the 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund.” 

(2) The eighth sentence of section 4(n) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
the Federal disability insurance trust fund” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund, and the 
Federal hospital insurance trust fund”. 

(3) The amendments made by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection shall be effec- 
tive January 1, 1965. None of the amend- 
ments made by this section shall be con- 
strued to increase or diminish the sums to 
be transferred, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506k) (2) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
before their amendment by paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, between the Railroad re- 
tirement account and the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund or the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Meaning of Term “Secretary” 

Sec. 501. As used in the provisions of the 
Social Security Act amended by this Act, 
the term “Secretary”, unless the context oth- 
erwise requires, means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Studies and Recommendations 

Sec. 502. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall carry on studies and 
develop recommendations to be submitted 
from time to time to the Congress relating 
to (1) the adequacy of existing facilities for 
health care for purposes of the program es- 
tablished by this Act; (2) methods for en- 
couraging the further development of effi- 
cient and economical forms of health care 
which are a constructive alternative to in- 
patient hospital care; (3) the feasibility of 
proyiding additional types of health insur- 
ance benefits within the financial resources 
provided by this Act; and (4) the effects of 
the deductibles upon beneficiaries, hospitals, 
and the financing of the program. 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from New York for his un- 
tiring efforts in developing this free 
choice hospital insurance bill. I think 
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it is truly an imaginative piece of legis- 
lation and should help meet the pressing 
need in our country while dispelling the 
doubts raised by other similar bills. 

This is a piece of legislation that those 
on both sides of the political aisle should 
be able to support. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York. I am glad to associate myself 
with him in introducing this bill, and 
with his remarks. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I should like to thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Maine, for his remarks 
just now, but more important I should 
like to thank him and express my appre- 
ciation to him for the years of joint effort 
that he and I have put into the develop- 
ment of this comprehensive piece of leg- 
islation. 

I have never enjoyed sharing a legisla- 
tive breakthrough as much as I have in 
working with the gentleman from Maine. 
I regard him as one of the most construc- 
tive and able legislators we have in the 
House of Representatives today. 

I should also like, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
press at this moment my grateful appre- 
ciation to Mr. Larry Filson of the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel in the House 
of Representatives for the first-class pro- 
fessional work that he has done in assist- 
ing the gentleman from Maine, Con- 
gressman Turn, and me in the draft'ng 
of this bill which is in its draft form 
121 pages in length. Mr. Larry Filson 
lives up to the very highest standards of 
the legal profession and he does credit to 
the legislative counsel in the House of 
Representatives and, indeed, to our whole 
excellent staffing system in the House. 
He has my compliments and my grate- 
ful thanks. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
encourage once again every Member of 
the House to take the time in the next 
few weeks to read the summary of the 
Lindsay-Tupper bill which will appear 
in the Recorp along with a full copy of 
the bill itself. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LrsonaTI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Dako- 
ta [Mr. ANDREWS] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Speaker, these are indeed strange days 
on the New Frontier. Those of us in 
Congress representing agricultural areas 
have been concerned for the past months 
over the rapid decline in beef prices 
brought about, we are told by many mar- 
ket analysts, by the tremendous increase 
in rate of imports of dressed beef and 
veal into America. 

These imports have increased fantas- 
tically. Last year they reached the rec- 
ord level of almost 2 billion pounds of 
beef. Not only has this been an injus- 
tice to the livestock producer, but this 
amount of beef if fed in America would 
have consumed 200 million bushels of 
our surplus feed grain and aided immeas- 
urably the grain farmer as well. 

We have been wondering why no ac- 
tion has been taken. The President by 
Executive order on findings of the Tariff 
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Commission could set import quotas. As 
a matter of fact, it is not too long ago 
that he did set import quotas on brandy. 
Now, this very important commodity, I 
am sure, deserved the rapid treatment it 
got. In the meantime, however, those of 
us concerned with beef have had count- 
less meetings with administration offi- 
cials. We have been assured by Secre- 
tary Freeman that the Department and 
the President are concerned over the 
dropping of beef prices. He pointed out 
that the drop in beef prices has resulted 


in the loss of $170 million to the Ameri- 


can farmer. As late as January 20, 20 of 
us were invited to a special conference 
held with the trade negotiators who also 
told us of their concern but would take 
no concrete action. 

Then lo and behold, we walked out of 
this White House conference with one 
group of administration leaders, back to 
our offices, and found headlines had 
been made by the new farm expert of the 
New Frontier, Mr. Hodges, telling the 
farmers to “stop whining.” 

Now, I do not know if Mr. Hodges is 
an expert on farmers or if he tends to 
favor the city set, but I can assure him 
that the farmers of North Dakota, and of 
the entire Midwest, are not “whiners.” 
At the present time, we are just plain 
fed up with broken promises and lack of 
performance on the part of this admin- 
istration. 

We recognize—no one has to tell us— 
that the parity price we receive for our 
products has reached the lowest point 
since 1937. We know how difficult it is 
to educate our children and save a little 
for our old age under the present situa- 
tion. We realize, also, that the major 
budget cuts made by the President were 
made in the field of agriculture. And we 
resent even more being called “whiners.” 

The Eastern experts on Western agri- 
culture have also said that we must trade 
with these other countries because they 
are such good customers of. American 
business. I think it is about time that 
some of us point out to Mr. Hodges and 
his crew that agriculture is the best cus- 
tomer of American business. The farmer 
spends $27 to $28 billion a year for goods 
and services to produce crops and live- 
stock, and another $15 billion a year for 
the same things that city people buy and 
these are American prices the farmer 
pays, which is the reason he needs a little 
bit more than the farmer of foreign lands 
who achieves his production at a much 
lower cost. 

Our farmers purchase more steel in a 
year than is used for a year’s output of 
passenger cars. We consume more pe- 
troleum products than any other indus- 
try in the country, and our inventory of 
machinery exceeds the assets of the steel 
industry. 

Importing beef to America and break- 
ing the farmer’s market makes about as 
much sense to me as importing tens of 
thousands of Chinese coolies to provide 
cheap labor and break the laboring man’s 
wages. 

Yet the American farmer is virtually 
unprotected when it comes to imports. 
We have the lowest import tariffs on food 
of any nation. I would suggest to the 
President that if he is unwilling to help, 
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the least he could do is have his Cabinet 
Members sing the same tune. While we 
are treated to deep concern and friendly 
reception in one department, we wonder 
how sincere it is when another member 
of the same Cabinet sings off tune with a 
blast like this. 

Farmers are proud people, Mr. Speak- 
er. They are proud to be Americans, and 
America can well be proud of them. 
There is no nation that is as well fed as 
America. There is no nation where the 
individuals pay less percentagewise of 
their pay checks for food than here in 
America. If it were not for the capabil- 
ities and productive genius of the farm- 
ers of America, we could not possibly be 
the No. 1 Nation in the world today. 

These same farmers who have made 
our Nation strong by giving us a depend- 
able and more than adequate supply of 
that basic necessity—food—deserve more 
than fancy wisecracks about their situa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Commerce certainly 
owes an apology to the farmers of 
America. Farmers know how to run 
their operations. Back on the farm, the 
bull that just paws the ground, looks 
pretty and bellers, but fails to produce 
gets made into baloney. 

Likewise, President Johnson should 
tell Secretary Freeman we farmers are 
more interested in performance than 
promises. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Suriver] and by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Battin] be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
onatr). Is there objection to the request 
by the gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a year now we have been witness- 
ing steadily decreasing prices in the live- 
stock industry. Like the weather, every- 
one is talking about it but no one seems 
to be able to do anything about it. 

When you examine the market and 
find that the price of beef dropped from 
$30 per hundredweight to $22 per hun- 
dredweight in the period of a few 
months, it is evident that the problem 
of the domestic livestock producer has 
approached serious proportions. 

I have joined with a number of my 
colleagues in the House in calling the 
attention of the President to the grow- 
ing impact of imports upon the US. 
livestock industry. In recent weeks, we 
have enjoyed courteous attention from 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Mr. 
Herter, the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations. While the admin- 
istration acknowledges that increased 
beef imports have contributed to the 
break in prices, it is content to just keep 
a watch on the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with my col- 
leagues that the time has come when we 
must consider the damage which imports 
are having upon the American livestock 
producer. We cannot stand idly by while 
the administration watches the further 
deterioration of this vital segment of 
American agriculture. 

In my home State of Kansas, live- 
stock products accounted for 54 percent 
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of all farm income in 1962, and cash re- 
ceipts from sales of cattle and calves 
totaled nearly $537 million. No other 
single commodity produces a larger slice 
of Kansas cash farm receipts than does 
cattle or calves. On the national level, 
almost one-third of all cash receipts 
from farming come from the sale of meat 
animals. 

With meat imports increasing some 
39 percent in 1962 over 1961, it is impera- 
tive that quotas on either a voluntary or 
involuntary basis be established at once 
until conditions in the industry can be 
stabilized. 

If the solutions are not forthcoming at 
the executive level, then the Congress 
should proceed to work toward a legis- 
lative solution to this problem. 

At the same time, it seems proper that 
the chain stores and other retail outlets 
in the Nation’s food industry make every 
effort to pass on to the consumer the 
lower wholesale prices. Increased beef 
consumption in this country obviously 
pees help revitalize the livestock indus- 

ry. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, cattlemen 
have to contend with a lot of horns but 
that is part of the business and some- 
thing that never particularly worried 
them. But now they find themselves 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma—a 
dilemma that really has them riled up. 

After months of letter writing, intro- 
ducing bills and testifying before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission while beef, mutton, 
and lamb imports went up and up and 
livestock prices went down and down, 
the Secretary of Agriculture finally de- 
cided that cattlemen might really be 
hurting on account of imports. So he 
has been holding some hearings with 
cattlemen and even Congressmen to hear 
their side of the story and has even evi- 
denced some symvathy with their prob- 
lem which has been brought on by a 
mounting flood of cheap imported meat. 
The President himself seems to feel that 
the U.S. cattleman is entitled to some 
consideration. 

But now a real farm and cattle expert 
has horned into the act. That promi- 
nent rancher from North Carolina has 
been blowing his horn around the coun- 
try and calling the cattlemen a herd of 
whiners. Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges went up to Fargo, N. Dak., and 
told the ranchers to cut out your whining 
about beef imports and take the bull by 
the horns and sell him to some other 
country. He said product quality and 
imaginative merchandising is what is 
needed. Then he goes down to Okla- 
homa City and tells them that we have 
already got the best beef in the world 
and if we quit whining about the possi- 
bilities of what foreign beef producers 
can do to us and go out and do it to them, 
we will be better off. 

I did not know Mr. Hodges was a cattle 
expert but I did think he knew some- 
thing about the chicken raising business 
in North Carolina. They raise them on a 
big scale down there and the poultry 
people did go out and do it to them“ by 
building up a big market for frozen poul- 
try in Europe. And then what happens? 
The chicken raisers in Europe raised 
such a holler that the European Common 
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Market boys doubled the tariff on U.S. 
papy and it did not take them long to 
o it. 

When some of us propose an increase 
in U.S. duties on cattle and beef—the 
lowest in the world—what are we told? 
Well, here is what the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture said about my bill—this 
and two more pages I would not bore you 
with: 

Any nonnegotiated duty increase would be 
ye e to the present U.S. liberal trade 
policy— 


And the Department of State experts 
who are as concerned as Secretary 
Hodges with the cattleman’s problems 
added: 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 expresses 
the intention of the United States to take a 
bold step in reducing barriers to the expan- 
sion of international trade. Enactment of 
the proposed legislation would be incon- 
pen with this declaration of U.S. initia- 

ive. 


These are fine and idealistic statements 
and I am sure the ranchers can ap- 
preciate such prose as they starve to 
death or sell a $10,000 bull for chili 
meat—except that most of the chili and 
soup is made from imported cow meat 
which the Department of Agriculture 
says is not competitive with our cow 
meat. Up in Montana last fall when 
Secretary Freeman had an open meeting 
to hear from farmers and ranchers, 
someone pointed out thas a rather large 
percentage of the kind of beef he was 
talking about went into hamburger and 
it really did not make much difference 
to a hamburger whether the beef came 
from a cow or a steer—the gentleman 
did not say so but I imagine he could 
have added another ingredient to Mr. 
Freeman’s explanation—bull. 

Sixty percent of all Montana lands 
are pasture or range lands and are 
valuable only for livestock production. 
Many Montana communities are par- 
tially and some almost wholly supported 
by the livestock industry. Feed and 
forage on these lands is valuable only as 
the end product of meat, wool, and other 
livestock products. The livestock in- 
dustry in fact accounts for Montana’s 
largest dollar income for products ex- 
ported from the State. 

So what if the price of a 1,000-pound 
fed steer at Chicago drops $50 in a year 
and imports of cheap foreign beef, lamb, 
and mutton doubles, what do these peo- 
ple have to whine about? 

They, by Secretary Hodges’ own ad- 
mission, raise the finest beef in the world. 
And during the past 20 years the U.S. 
cattleman has been successful through 
promotion and the production of quality 
beef in almost doubling per capita beef 
consumption. But this is not enough, 
says Secretary Hodges. He must quit 
whining about cheaply produced and un- 
controlled foreign meat taking over the 
market he has developed and go sell his 
meat somewhere else. Where? Aus- 
tralia? New Zealand? Argentina? The 
European Common Market countries 
where they neither need it or want it? 
Well, maybe Russia would buy it on 
credit—if we sell it to them as cheap as 
Australian or New Zealand beef. 
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But we must quit whining even if every 
cattleman in Montana goes broke and 
has to turn his land back to the buffalo 
and join up in the program for retrain- 
ing the unemployed. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has piqued 
my curiosity. Does the gentleman say 
Mr. Hodges, the Secretary of Commerce, 
made a speech in North Dakota in which 
he asked the farmers to quit whining 
about the imports? Was that the gist of 
the speech? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. The 
Secretary of Commerce made a speech in 
Fargo, N. Dak., at a testimonial dinner, I 
believe it was, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. BUR- 
Dick] and the headlines that were picked 
up by the newspapers stated that Hodges 
said the farmers should “stop whining.” 

As a matter of fact, I believe that at 
the desk there is a copy of that partic- 
ular press release. I do not have it 
with me. 

Mr. KYL. Was the purpose of that 
comment to indicate that there is no 
problem with respect to the imports of 
red meat? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
cannot comprehend the words of the 
Secretary of Commerce. I would assume 
that, using judgment, he should have 
been more careful in his choice of words. 

Mr. KYL. I note, in the release which 
has just been handed to me, that the 
Secretary apparently said: 

Product quality and imaginative mer- 
chandising is what is needed. 


Of course, if there is to be an imagina- 
tive merchandising of products which 
come from abroad, the same as we do 
with ours, this would not help the situa- 
tion much, would it? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. It 
certainly would not. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
at this point the Associated Press and 
UPI news articles headlined Hodges 
Urges Cattlemen To Cut Out Whining’ ” 
and “Beef Imports ‘Whining’ Hit.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest by the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Jan. 19, 1964] 

Breer Imports “WHINING” Hir 

OKLAHOMA Orry, OKLA —Commerce Sec- 
retary Luther Hodges said today he did not 
share Oklahoma Gov. Henry Bellmon’s fears 
about beef imports. 

At a news conference preceding Hodges’ 
meeting with the Governor, the Cabinet 
member was reminded of Bellmon’s efforts 
to curb beef imports and asked to give his 
own views. 

Hodges said he knew beef imports had in- 
creased, but added, “I do not think it’s got- 
ten out of hand.” 

“We've got the best beef in the world. If 
we quit whining about the possibilities of 
what they (foreign beef producers) can do 
to us and go out and do it to them, we will 
be better off.” 
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Bellmon recently asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to reduce the amount of beef and 
cattle shipped into the United States from 
abroad. 

There was no indication that Hodges and 
Bellmon discussed the beef situation during 
their private meeting. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Jan. 18, 
1964] 
Hopces URGES CaTTLEMEN To “Cur OUT 
WHINING” 

Parco, N. Dak.—U.S. Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges Saturday urged 
American cattlemen to “cut out our whin- 
ing” about beef imports and get to work 
selling U.S. beef to other countries. 

Product quality and imaginative merchan- 
dising is what is needed, Hodges said. 

The Secretary was here for a dinner Sat- 
urday night honoring Senator QUENTIN N. 
Burpick, Democrat, of North Dakota. His 
comments came at a news conference. 

“We have not yet licked the problem of 
agricultural commodities in the Common 
Market,” Hodges said. Pointing to differ- 
ences in outlook among countries on imports 
of agricultural products into the Common 
Market, Hodges predicted, “They're going to 
have a terrible scrap before it’s done.” 

On foreign trade, Hodges pointed to the 
sales of wheat to the Soviet Union and Soviet 
bloc nations as a benefit to the United States 
and North Dakota. 


Mr. KYL. Now, we mentioned Mr. 
Hodges who, under normal considera- 
tions, would be regarded as the person 
in charge of exports over American 
products, I believe. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
That is true. 

Mr. KYL. As a matter of fact, which 
Departments are at the present time 
seemingly in control of this import 
situation? Would the gentleman agree 
with me that perhaps the State Depart- 
ment rather than Agriculture or Com- 
merce is the Department which is actu- 
ally calling the tune on these imports? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. The 
State Department is the Department that 
seems to be recommending we farmers 
must take it in the neck to win friends 
and build more business for the American 
businessmen abroad. 

Mr. KYL. Proceeding as logically as 
possible, we have several Departments in- 
volved in current discussions and we 
have had several alternative suggestions 
for improvement. Was the gentleman in 
the well one of those who attended the 
meeting with Secretary Freeman last 
week to talk about this problem? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
was unable to attend that particular 
meeting because of my membership on 
the Canadian-American Interparliamen- 
tary Group, but a number of our col- 
leagues briefed me on the meeting. 

Mr. KYL. Did the Secretary at that 
time recognize there was a problem? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. He 
did. Yes. And I pointed out in my re- 
marks that he anticipated this import of 
beef cost us some $170 million in lost 
income that the farmers of America 
would have had. 

Mr. KYL. Did the Secretary at that 
time say the Agriculture Department 
would give a favorable report to pend- 
ing legislation which would limit the im- 
ports of beef and red meat? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
was not at that meeting. I attended the 
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meeting that I was invited to with the 
trade conference on January 20. 

Mr. KYL. Let us get to the trade con-_ 
ference and Mr. Christian Herter who is 
the negotiator. I attended that meet- 
ing, and it is my opinion the first thing 
Mr. Christian Herter tried to do is to 
explain that he actually does not have 
much authority in this field and all that 
his group really could do was to nego- 
tiate to get some voluntary agreements 
from these foreign countries so that the 
imports into this country and the ex- 
ports from these other countries would 
be limited, but he also indicated there 
were some serious problems involved 
here because most of these countries 
had no control over exports at home and, 
if they did indeed agree to some volun- 
tary arrangements they wanted to use 
as the base period for these agreements 
1963 and 1962, which were years of very 
high imports into the United States. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. You 
will recall that in that meeting he said 
they would agree to set a quota for im- 
ports from Australia provided we would 
set it at this year’s imports. 

Mr. KYL. Which was the highest lev- 
el in history. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Yes. 
He also told us this—and I am sure you 
will remember it—that the sole indi- 
vidual who could stop this without wait- 
ing for legislative action is the President 
by Executive order on recommendation 
of his Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KYL. Is it true that the United 
States is the only one of these nations 
trading in meat that has no restrictions 
on the import of beef? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. It 
was brought out at that meeting that we 
are one of the lowest nations. We have 
a 3 percent, if I am correct, tariff on 
beef, whereas Australia has an 80-per- 
cent tariff and New Zealand has a 100- 
percent tariff. 

Mr. KYL. There is one other factor 
that I think we ought to talk about a 
little bit. We have spoken of beef im- 
ports. Of course, the gentleman is well 
aware of the problems we have had with 
the Common Market with regard to poul- 
try, which is a competing protein prod- 
uct, but is it not also true that the vastly 
increased imports of certain pork items 
and most lamb items created situations 
which are very injurious to those pri- 
vate segments of the industry and in turn 
created a problem for the whole meat 
industry since all of these products com- 
pete against each other? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
That is true. One pound of red meat 
of whatever type competes with every 
other type of red meat. 

Mr. KYL. I am very grateful to the 
gentleman for taking this time to talk 
about a problem for which we have to 
find some solution and quickly, because I 
do not think our livestock producers can 
go Many more months under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, at 
the outset I wish to compliment my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Dakota 
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and likewise my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from the State of 
Iowa [Mr. BromweE tv], for taking these 
tew minutes this afternoon to discuss a 
subject which I feel is so vital to a large 
segment of our agricultural industry; 
namely, the livestock producers of 
America. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
you in your effort to find a solution to 
this problem of beef imports which has 
had such a depressing effect on our do- 
mestic market. I think it is rather in- 
teresting, as the gentleman in the well 
pointed out, that we have had two con- 
ferences, one with the Department of 
Agriculture, one with Mr. Herter, the 
chief negotiator for the President under 
our Trade Expansion Act. They were 
very friendly conferences, both times, 
and there was a manifest interest in and 
a hope to arrive at a solution. And here 
today, as pointed out by the gentleman, 
we find another Cabinet officer, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who apparently is 
talking out of the other side of his 
mouth. 

I do not know how Members find the 
situation in their particular districts, 
particularly those who represent agricul- 
tural districts, but I can say to you to- 
day that the farmers I represent most 
certainly are not whiners. They are at- 
tempting as best they can to solve their 
own problems. But in this particular 
instance, speaking of horns of cattle, we 
might say that they find themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma and I think it 
is in poor taste when a member of the 
President’s Cabinet makes such a state- 
ment as he did in your great State. 

Early last year I introduced H.R. 5870, 
a bill to establish quotas on beef imports 
and to impose an increase in tariff rates 
on foreign imports when they exceeded 
the average of the past 5 years. 

I do not profess to take any particu- 
lar pride of authorship in this legisla- 
tion because approximately at the same 
time and subsequent to the introduction 
of my bill many other bills of like na- 
ture were introduced by Members of this 

Most of you I am sure are familiar 


with the history of this legislation. There 


is none because even though there have 
been numerous requests made no hear- 
ings were ever held on this type of leg- 
islation and from all indications no hear- 
ings will be held in the foreseeable fu- 

There are perhaps many reasons why 
this type of legislation has not been con- 
sidered, but the political facts of life are 
that opposition was tendered not only 
by the Agriculture Department and the 
State Department but also the executive 
branch of our Government. 

For too long, I am afraid, it has been 
the feeling of this administration that 
the farmers, and more particularly the 
livestock producers of America, are “ex- 
pendable pawns” in the chess game of 
international politics. 

In all candor I must state that for 
months the departments involved denied 
that increased beef imports had any ef- 
fect on our domestic prices. I am happy 
to learn that now the thinking has been 
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changed and at least there has been some 
acknowledgment that there is a problem. 

Many of us, as the gentleman stated, 
attended this recent meeting conducted 
by Secretary Freeman and also the one 
conducted by the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpicx]. In both in- 
stances the conferences were polite and 
friendly, but as is often the case we seem 
to get considerable doubletalk. 

Now, talk is cheap and while the con- 
ferences have been enlightening and en- 
tertaining I suggest we have less talk 
and more action. I realize that the solu- 
tion is not simple and that there are 
many facets of international trade prob- 
lems which enter into the picture. But 
I do feel, however, that we have had 
just about all the delay we can stand 
and the time for action is close at hand. 

I personally feel that the time has ar- 
rived when our own American citizens 
should be given first priority—I think it 
high time we gave our own farmers the 
same protection that other nations give 
their farmers. 

I wish to state that I for one stand 
ready to join in any joint effort which 
will bring about results. 

If the Executive and the Cabinet of- 
ficers will not act then I say we should 
resort to congressional action. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
also to congratulate my colleague for 
taking the time to bring this important 
issue before the House. The situation of 
our stock growers and farmers who raise 
a few head of cattle is very precarious. 
Their situation is such that unless some 
immediate relief is given to them many 
of them will go broke and will lose all 
they have worked so hard for over the 
years. 

I regret very much that Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges saw fit to make the 
statement he did in North Dakota. To 
accuse the American farmer and rancher 
of whining is not only unfair but quite 
untruthful. There is no segment of our 
population here in the United States that 
is a harder working group than our 
stockman. There is no segment of our 
population that has asked less for him- 
self than our stockman. He has never 
asked for Federal help or a subsidy. He 
has been willing to stand on his own 
feet at all times. At present all he is ask- 
ing is his right as an American citizen 
to be treated fairly and properly as any 
other American citizen has a right to ex- 
pect from his Government. 

Approximately a year ago I repre- 
sented the wool industry on an unofficial 
committee here. During that time we 
called on the Secretary of Commerce and 
others trying to get some help for that 
group. It was in a meeting in the De- 
partment of Commerce that the state- 
ment was made leaving the impression 
it was the feeling of the administration 
that the wool industry was expendable. 
That, to me, was a very unfortunate situ- 
ation because I do not think the wool 
industry is expendable. It is a necessary 
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part of the economy of this country, and 
particularly those States who raise a 
great deal of wool. 

I am wondering whether or not the 
statement made by the Secretary of 
Commerce recently cannot be tied into 
the previous statement, and whether or 
not it is also felt that the cattle industry, 
the meat producing industry, is expend- 
able. I certainly hope not. It seems to 
me that men who represent this Govern- 
ment of ours in a high executive position 
such as the Secretary of Commerce 
should be very careful on the remarks 
made, and should endeavor at all times 
to be fair and just to the American citi- 
zens he is supposed to serve. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to attend 
the meeting held by Mr. Freeman. I did 
attend the meeting held in the executive 
offices a few days ago with Mr. Herter 
and some representatives of the State 
Department. I came away from that 
meeting very much discouraged because 
it would appear from the conversation 
we had there and the statements made 
that there is no definite plan to help pre- 
vent the continual increase in the im- 
portation of meat into this country and 
to keep our stock grower in a healthy 
fiscal situation. 

We were told that the two avenues 
of relief were, first, legislation and, sec- 
ond, a ruling by the Tariff Commission, 
neither of which have been forthcoming. 
I personally do not feel we will get any 
relief from the Tariff Commission. The 
only relief we can possibly get will either 
be through voluntary action of the ad- 
ministration in forcing some kind of a 
solution or through legislation passed by 
the House and Senate. 

It was pointed out to us that in the 
absence of either legislation or a rul- 
ing by the Tariff Commission the only 
avenue open was a voluntary agreement, 
particularly with Australia which is one 
of the heaviest importers, and that a 
voluntary agreement was hard to get un- 
less you had some pressure to force that 
agreement, 

It was also pointed out to us that we 
might expect in the years to come in- 
creased rather than decreased imports 
from Australia, because their ability to 
expand was about 10 percent a year, and 
undoubtedly in any agreement they 
would enter into, at least voluntarily, 
they would insist that provision be made 
for an increase in their yearly quotas in 
order to take care of this expansion in 
their own country. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
constituent of mine who was complain- 
ing about the prices of cattle. This lady 
had gone to market, and had sold prob- 
ably 20 or 30 head of registered cows. 
While registered cows on the market will 
not bring any more than a grade ani- 
mal, she said her shipment brought 
8 cents a pound, and she saw cows in 
the lower grades going for 5 cents a 
pound. 

When you figure the average weight 
of those animals bringing 5 cents a pound 
is probably 800 or 900 pounds, you can 
see what they brought to the producer. 
When you take the shipping charges and 
the commission charge out of that, the 
producer has very little left. 
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It is not only the large States that 
have large ranches and run large num- 
bers of cattle like Wyomirg, Montana, 
and the Dakotas, it is also the little 
farmers who have farms of 60 acres or 
higher in the Corn Belt and other States 
here in the United States that are de- 
pendent on the income they receive from 
the cattle they sell. It might be a milk 
cow or a calf from a milk cow that they 
do not care to hold over for milk pro- 
duction in the future. They are de- 
pendent on this for their income and 
to provide taxes and the necessities for 
their families. So that the import of 
meat, which has gone out of control in 
the past year, is affecting families in 
every part of this country of ours. 

It is my feeling that if Australia is not 
willing to make some reasonable con- 
cessions and realize that we must pro- 
tect our producers, if they are not will- 
ing to meet our position and make some 
compromise, then certainly we must take 
legislative action here to see that it is 
done or find some other way to bring the 
necessary pressure on Australia, even if 
we might have to give some considera- 
tion to the very favorable sugar quota 
they have at this time. I hope that will 
not be necessary, that we will get the 
immediate help of the administration 
in solving the problem, which is a very 
dangerous and important one to all of 


us. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Dakota for yielding. 
Our colleague failed to mention the 
good State of California as a very large 
yroducer of meat. I have heard from 
a number of the producers, and I think 
we are just reaping the harvest of this 
so-called Trade Expansion Act which 
was passed some time ago and was sup- 
posed to cure all of the unemployment 
and all of the ills, economic and other- 
wise, which beset this country. 

I also have heard from our mushroom 
growers. I got a long letter this morn- 
ing. They are in the same position. 
The imports of canned and canning 
mushrooms have increased almost five- 
fold or tenfold. The same difficulty of 
imports is true of our specialty crops, 
nuts and fruits. I can see no prospect 
of help even at a time when the admin- 
istration wants to increase employment, 
because they have rather cut the bridges 
out from under them with this Trade 
Expansion Act. That does not mean 
that we should stop trying to help, but 
unless the administration and the Tariff 
Commission change their attitude, I see 
very little help for the producer not 
only of meat but many of our other 
crops. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman, I 
believe, will recall that I have accom- 
panied him and other colleagues in the 
House in several efforts in this direction 
in the last few weeks. I was at the Tar- 
iff Commission hearing early in the bat- 
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tle to try to get some attention paid to 
this problem. Subsequently, I appeared 
before the Trade Information Commit- 
tee and was at the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s conference with a number of 
my colleagues who are on the floor at 
this time. 

We, in Oklahoma, certainly share a 
keen awareness of this problem of im- 
ports and the impact of the imports upon 
the prices of our cattle and share also a 
conviction that there is a need for some 
action at the Federal level to relieve the 
impact of the imports upon the mar- 
keting conditions prevailing for beef and 
for other meat products here in the 
United States. 

I think in order to get a complete un- 
derstanding of the picture that prevails, 
however, with reference to relief, it 
should be made very clear that the Tar- 
iff Commission does not on its own ini- 
tiative go into questions of this type. 
We have had relief in the case of im- 
ports on a number of products in the past 
where the Tariff Commission investiga- 
tions have been launched at the com- 
plaint of an industry and a finding has 
been made that the industry is being in- 
jured badly as a result of imports; and 
following the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation, action has been taken by the 
President to try to relieve the import sit- 
uation. 

In the case of the cattle industry—and 


‘what strikes me as being most unfair 


about the comment that is attributed to 
the Secretary of Commerce, if he did 
attach the label of whiners to the cattle- 
men and the beef producers of the United 
States, it is most unfair, because in the 
instance of this industry the principal 
fault I can see with reference to this in- 
dustry is that they have not complained 
soon enough and forcefully enough and 
loud enough about the trend of imports 
into the United States. It lies complete- 
ly within the ability of the livestock pro- 
ducing industry in the United States to 
initiate an action for relief in the Tariff 
Commission. If they were whiners—if 
they were complainers—which I do not 
believe is a fair charge to make about 
them at all—they would have been com- 
ing here many months ago with a formal 
complaint and a formal request for con- 
sideration of this import situation by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 

The fact of the matter is that the only 
formal request that has been made to the 
Tariff Commission for an investigation 
of this situation is a request that has 
been made by a committee of the Senate. 
There is today an inquiry going on by 
the Tariff Commission as the result of a 
Senate committee request. 

But the cattle industry in my State is 
so ruggedly and determinedly individu- 
alistic and so resolved to stand on their 
own feet that they took punishment for 
many, many months in the situation be- 
fore they began to make any kind of com- 
plaint. Making complaint was their 
American right, and I personally feel it 
should have been done a number of 
months before they did it. I think that 
now we do have an investigation under- 
way in the Tariff Commission, we have a 
route that can lead to some kind of ex- 
ecutive action to do something in this 
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regard once we have recommendations 
out of the Tariff Commission. 

In the meantime I personally hope 
Secretary Freeman will be successful in 
getting a voluntary cutback in the ex- 
ports from Australia and New Zealand 
to the United States, because I think that 
would probably give us more immediate 
relief than anything else, and certainly 
it would be in the best interest of the 
people who produce cattle in those coun- 
tries to cut down on the flood of im- 
ports they are sending into this country 
and to help us to get these prices to a 
healthy level. 

I commend the gentleman for what 
he has brought to the floor today, in 
the nature of evidence of a very serious 
problem and in the nature of general 
support for some kind of action in this 
regard. 

If the Secretary of Commerce. actual- 
ly made the statement which is attributed 
to him in the headlines—and sometimes 
such headlines are accurate and some- 
times they are not—then I certainly 


would say he has become another victim 


of what seems to be a disease which fre- 
quently hits members of the Cabinet and 
even Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—he is another victim of the 
“foot-in-mouth disease” which seems to 
hit a lot of people around Washington. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
shall be glad to yield to the gentleman, 
but I should like to add one thing first. 

I appreciate the remarks made by my 
good friend from Oklahoma. I had the 
same problem the gentleman had. 

I had lunch this week with Mr. Cush- 
man Radabaugh, the president of the 
National Cattlemen’s Association. I 
asked him about why the cattlemen’s as- 
sociation had not taken a case to the 
Tariff Commission. He said that he had 
been advised by members of the execu- ` 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
that this would be a slow and not neces- 
sarily a fruitful route to follow, and for 
that reason they had not followed that 
route. 

As the gentleman will recall, those of 
us who serve in Congress have intro- 
duced bills to take action in this regard 
since last June. I believe the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Battin] introduced 
one of the first bills. I know that I in- 
troduced a bill shortly after I was sworn 
in as a Member of Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture cer- 
tainly should have been aware of this 
problem. I have received a comment 
from the Department on a bill, which I 
introduced to preclude such imports. 
Those comments from the Department of 
Agriculture at that time were that the 
imports were not hurting the American 
beef producers. 

As a result of that type of comment I 
would assume that the cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation figured they would get about the 
same type of treatment from the Tariff 
Commission. 

I certainly share the gentleman’s hope 
that we may get some performance from 
the Secretary of Agriculture in this field, 
where action is needed right now. If we 
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wait around for another 6 months, how 
many more farmers will go broke because 
of this lack of attention? That is our 
concern today. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. I should like to address a 
question to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

As a result of his and our common ex- 
perience, considering the findings of the 
Tariff Commission on lead and zinc, for 
instance, on voluntary agreements in 
that field, would the gentleman say that 
we face an optimistic future as to obtain- 
ing some favorable -Tariff Commission 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me, so that I may 
answer that question? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the first place, 
I wish to point out that the lead and zinc 
industry in the United States got favor- 
able findings out of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on three different occasions which I 
personally know about, including favor- 
able recommendations. They were not 
always successful in getting the Presi- 
dent—incidentally, two of those recom- 
mendations were made to President 
Eisenhower, unless I am mistaken—to go 
along with their recommendations; but 
we did get some quota controls for lead 
and zinc out of the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission. Those quotas 
are in effect now. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Berry], who participated in some 
of that effort, well knows those quotas 
have continued to this date. I believe 
they have made possible the survival of 
the domestic industry we have today in 
the lead and zinc mining field. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield. 

Mr. KYL. I should like to add, if it 
had not been for those quotas there 
would be no lead and zinc industry in 
the United States today, in my opinion. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Really it is not a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
I believe it is correct to say that we were 
told that the reason why the stock 
growers had not made application for 
tariff protection was that under the 
Trade Exvoansion Act the only relief 
which could be granted would have to 
be based upon the proof of damage at 
the tariff level prior to the reduction. 

The reduction was made in 1960, I 
think, from 6 cents to 3 cents, and un- 
less that reduction from 6 cents to 3 
cents is what is causing the difficulty, 
then there is no relief that can be ob- 
tained other than by legislation. This 
was the thing that Governor Herter ex- 
plained to us very carefully at the meet- 
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ing down there the other day. So the 
only relief we can actually get is quotas, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma indi- 
cated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield further on that point? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The Tariff Com- 
mission has a very broad latitude for 
recommendations it can make if it makes 
a finding that our national security is 
being affected by the trend of imports 
and by the heavy impact of imports on 
an essential American industry. I cer- 
tainly consider food production one of 
the most essential American industries 
we have and our independence from 
reliance on imports of beef would cer- 
tainly be something very vital to Ameri- 
can citizens, in my personal judgment. 
We have had a reduction in tariff back 
in 1959 on a number of meat items, too. 
I think these reductions that have taken 
place would have to be established as 
a factor in the unfavorable trend that 
has developed on the share of the domes- 
tic market that imports have. 

Mr. BERRY. Not a factor, but we 
have to prove that that is the cause. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
will be glad to yield to my colleague from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from North Dakota, and I 
want to express my appreciation of the 
fact that he has taken this time to dis- 
cuss this subject, which is certainly most 
important to our mutual interests in agri- 
culture in North Dakota. This problem 
of beef imports I am sure became more 
or less crystal clear to both of us some 
months ago and it became clear to me to 
the extent that I introduced legislation. 
I believe I introduced one of the first bills 
introduced on the House side last spring 
on April 9. I have not been too encour- 
aged at the reaction of the administra- 
tion with respect to this effort of perhaps 
embarking on a legislative course, be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of State and the Bureau 
of the Budget have all reported adversely 
on these bills which have been intro- 
duced. We have talked about a lot of 
facets of this situation. I think there 
is an angle which is the real important 
one, and that is the extent of the damage 
that has accrued to the livestock industry 
because of the decline in prices that has 
taken place over the last several months. 
It may be debatable as to just what por- 
tion of this decline in prices is related 
to imports. I think it has been well es- 
tablished—and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture seems to subscribe to this—that im- 
ports are a factor. The facts are that 
prices of fat cattle are down as much as 
from 4 cents to 7 and 8 cents a pound. 
The price of cows is down as much as 
2% or 3 cents a pound. We market in 
the United States 37 million cattle or 
thereabouts every year. Multiply this 
37 million by a decline in price of from 
$10 to $20 a head on the cows and $25 
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to $50 a head on the fat cattle and you 
come up with a figure something in ex- 
cess of $700 million. 

Cattle are produced in every county in 
America. It is the largest single agri- 
cultural crop produced in America dollar- 
wise. There are more people involved 
in it. If we are thinking of something 
that has had an adverse impact on our 
whole agricultural economy, I do not 
know of anything that we can point to 
that you can more positively say has had 
an adverse effect on the agricultural 
economy than this decline in beef prices. 

I was amazed at the statement made 
by the Secretary of Commerce in Fargo, 
N. Dak., some days ago. It seems to 
demonstrate, unfortunately, that he may 
have a lack of knowledge of this situa- 
tion. He seemed to say—I should not 
say “seemed to say,” but he did say, ac- 
cording to the press release—that we 
should bestir ourselves and start selling 
beef. I would remind Members of the 
House and the Secretary of Commerce 
that many, many years ago the livestock 
industry in the United States established 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
for the specific purpose of promoting the 
use and consumption of livestock prod- 
ucts. At a later date the National Beef 
Council was formed, which was since in- 
corporated into the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, which is a producer- 
financed operation or effort to try to ex- 
pand the use and consumption of beef 
and related products. 

The Secretary of Commerce indicated 
that we ought to be bestirring ourselves 
to sell beef to foreign countries. I would 
simply ask him in what foreign country 
would we be able to sell any beef, due 
to the present high tariff situation, 100 
percent ad valorem in New Zealand and 
40 percent-plus ad valorem in Australia, 
with the variable import fees in the Euro- 
pean Common Market? Where could 
we sell this beef if we had any extra to 
sell? We have been trying, and I think 
the industry subscribes to this idea of 
getting some quotas established for beef 
imports. This is something that the 
Department of Agriculture keeps talking 
about, but we have to be careful that the 
quotas we secure will provide some pro- 
tection. 

The Australians—and this is only a 
natural reaction—are not going to give 
away this market unless they have to. 
That is why I think that maybe in the 
long run legislation is going to be neces- 
sary. The Australians have said, “We 
would accept the 1963 quotas, the 1963 
level of imports as a quota.” But this 
is not going to be much of a relief. This 
is the highest level of imports in history, 
20 percent above a year ago, and if it 
goes up above that, if imports do go up 
next year, I would rather have the op- 
portunity to go to Congress for the pur- 
pose of securing legislation. I think that 
if this most important industry is more 
seriously affected there will be a reaction 
in Congress that would be more favor- 
able toward legislation. 

As the senior Senator from the State 
of Minnesota said not long ago on the 
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Senate floor on this subject. if the price 
of stocks and bonds in the United States 
would go down 3 percent everybody in 
Congress would be bestirring themselves 
about it. But I do not find anybody here 
today bestirring himself because of this 
serious decline in livestock prices. 

This is a very serious thing. I think 
we have been, as the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has said—and may I say that 
I commend him for entering into this 
discussion; I know his interest is as sin- 
cere as that of any of us—but as the 
gentleman pointed out, the approach 
that we must make has been delayed too 
long. Perhaps our only recourse is to 
come to the Congress of the United 
States, which is the only place in the 
final analysis where we can actually se- 
cure relief from this very severe decline 
in income from which the whole livestock 
industry is suffering. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. Also I wish 
to commend him for taking the time and 
the effort and, very specifically, for hav- 
ing very eloquently presented to this 
House a few of the problems that con- 
front the beef industry at this moment. 
I join him in this effort and I suppose 
when I do I then become one of the 
whiners. If we have got to be so classi- 
fied let me say that I would rather be 
classified with that group than with 
the other group which completely ig- 
nores the whole agricultural section, as 
was done in the state of the Union mes- 
sage that was presented to this House 
not so long ago, in which you could not 
even find the words farm, farmer, or 
agriculture, anywhere in that whole mes- 
sage. 

At the same time it was directing at- 
tention to almost every other conceiva- 
ble cause throughout the country. 

The reason I say this is because to me 
this is a very serious matter. I took 
occasion to point out a few days ago that 
the experience during 1963 because of 
beef imports meant to the farmers of 
Minnesota a loss of $20 million. Evi- 
dence indicates that come 1964 it might 
well be substantially greater than that. 
To anyone who may have gone through 
as I did this last week's recent issue by 
the Department of Agriculture pointing 
out the 1964 agricultural outlook, within 
that pamphlet you are going to find 
mentioned time and time again a ref- 
erence of the extent to which farm 
income has been affected because of beef 
imports, indicating again that this is one 
of the effects that will play a big part in 
anticipating even a further reduced ag- 
ricultural income in 1964 than we expe- 
rienced in 1963. 

The gentleman now in the well of the 
House has properly pointed out that the 
parity ratio for 1963 is back to the 1937 
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level. This indicates we are going back 
even further than that. 

There are some pertinent points relat- 
ing thereto, because while agriculture 
has had this experience, the cost of food 
to the consumer has gone up during the 
same time and, in addition to that, when 
we look at gross income of agriculture 
we find that the farm income has 
dropped by 3 percent. The off-the-farm 
income has gone up and so tends to 
lower the extent to which gross income 
has dropped. It would even be worse if 
that income were associated only with 
the income that might be directed to 
agricultural production all by itself. 

But probably we have not touched on 
the most important point of all yet. We 
have heard debated in the House and in 
the Congress over the years this matter 
many times. I should at this point take 
the time to point out it is 5 years ago 
now since I first started directing atten- 
tion to the degree to which agriculture 
has been affected by virtue of imports 
and the degree to which we as a nation 
have been shortchanged in our ex- 
change of trade with foreign countries. 
I shall not go into the details of that 
matter, but it is still evident. 

Again, there is a report that came to 
my attention this morning relating to 
recent actions of the Common Market 
and the extent to which we again are 
having our leg pulled. The point that 
we have so often missed in the Congress, 
I think, is the extent to which Govern- 
ment has become involved in one pro- 
gram after another—subsidy payments, 
controls, and restrictions. Constant 
criticism is directed at agriculture be- 
cause of these expenditures and controls. 

Let me ask you, how did they come 
about? They came about at times when 
agricultural income was down to the 
point where it became necessary for the 
Government to enter into the situation 
in order to maintain proper prices. 
Here we are now facing the same kind of 
a danger and the same kind of a threat. 
If they want to ignore it, let them go 
ahead, but if they ignore it long enough 
we are going to have the same identical 
experience. You are going to find 
somebody who is going to suggest that 
we have to have another program that 
will apply to beef. There are going to 
be further costs, further expenses, and 
further restrictions, all of which we have 
seen too much of up to this point. 

Every time we come along with a new 
restriction, every time we come along 
with some additional subsidy or some 
additional cost, what has been the ac- 
tual relationship of that to the American 
farmer? We have told him, you raise 
too much, you will have to reduce. 
Why? In order to protect a market for 
a foreign country. So these expenses 
that so often are charged to American 
agriculture do not belong there at all. 
They belong right in the laps of the for- 
eign countries that enjoy the advantages 
provided by this country. 

It does not make any difference 
whether you talk about meat, cheese, 
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milk, grains or any of the others because 
all of these crops are interrelated. 

There is an interesting report by the 
Department of Agriculture, which shows 
the production of food in the last 30 
years or more. In that chart compiled 
from the agricultural census taken every 
5 years you will note there is not one 
single year—you can exclude the war 
years if you want to—when this country 
raised as much food as we have used 
domestically, and as we have exported. 
There is only one way that you can pos- 
sibly come up with surpluses, and that 
is to add imports. 

I again thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and, 
further, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this point, because of the close relation- 
ship, I may include a statement I made 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission at 
the time they held the hearings on 
articles being considered for trade nego- 
tiation. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE ODIN LANGEN 
OF MINNESOTA BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF 
COMMISSION HEARINGS ON ARTICLES BEING 
CONSIDERED FOR TRADE NEGOTIATION, MON- 
DAY, DECEMBER 2, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mission, I extend my compliments and 
pleasure to this Commission for arranging 
these hearings on this most important sub- 
ject, and for permitting me to present state- 
ments in behalf of the American producers 
of agricultural commodities. These hearings 
are of particular significance to the Seventh 
Congressional District of Minnesota, which I 
have the privilege of representing, as well as 
to other agricultural areas throughout the 
Nation. The economy of these areas sub- 
stantially depends on agricultural income 
for survival, and I am pleased that their 
point of view has been solicited in this in- 
quiry, designed to assist the President in 
trade negotiations next year. 

I am equally aware of the importance of 
next year’s trade negotiations on the entire 
American economy. I realize that any ne- 
gotiation of tariffs or other trade controls 
must be considered in the best interests of 
our entire national economy and that ample 
consideration must be given to all segments 
of that economy, including agriculture as 
but one facet of this total picture. We can 
well contemplate the complexities of such 
considerations. Even the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is a factor that cannot be 
ignored. 

While admitting that agricultural prod- 
ucts do not constitute the entire scope of our 
negotiations, it is respectfully pointed out 
that many of us in farming areas of this 
country do not feel that agriculture has been 
sufficiently considered in analyzing this total 
scene. There has been a general feeling 
among my people in rural America that past 
negotiations have too often resulted in con- 
cessions being made to other trading nations 
on agricultural products in order to gain 
concessions for ourselves in other trade 
areas. Sometimes lost in such considerations 
is the total effect not only on our farm 
economy but on the entire nation of tax- 
payers and consumers who must in the final 
analysis pay the bill. 
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It is hoped that in future negotiations, 
proper consideration will be given to the 
relationship between controls imposed on 
agricultural products by other nations and 
the controls or lack of controls employed by 
the United States on our own commodities. 

It seems to me that while the United 
States has relaxed controls over competitive 
imports, other countries have been tighten- 
ing theirs. And tariffs aren't the only weap- 
ons used against us. We see all types of non- 
tariff barriers such as quotas, licensing sys- 
tems, variable import fees and the like. This 
was documented by the Department of Agri- 
culture in their recent study entitled “Agri- 
cultural Protection by Nontariff Trade Bar- 
riers.” The press release accompanying this 
publication states: “The study shows that all 
our major trading partners practice a higher 
degree of agricultural protectionism through 
nontariff barriers than does the United 
States.” The study also identified that the 
United States and Canada were the only 
countries studied that refrain entirely from 
the use of all protective devices other than 
tariff on livestock and meat. (See chart I 
below.) 

Not only do we refrain from nontariff bar- 
riers, but now we appear to be considering 
the reduction of the already low tariffs pres- 
ently in force. We are told that if we hold 
down or reduce our barriers against im- 
ports, other countries can be persuaded to 
do the same and thus foreign markets for 
our luses can be developed. Surely we 
ought to do everything possible to encourage 
trade wherever it serves to improve our own 
agricultural problem with surpluses and re- 
lated costs. In too many cases, we have ex- 
perienced a reverse effect which has rather 
contributed to our surpluses and to the 
costs of our agricultural programs. 

Our entire Nation must then pay for this 
inbalance while our farmers experience a 
drop in income even while reducing their 
own production to accommodate the im- 
ports. 

The 1964 outlook issue of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Economic Research 
Service quarterly “Demand and Price Situ- 
ation Report” indicates that we can ex- 
pect continued expansion in the domestic 
demand for farm products and can further 
expect record high exports in 1964. But in 
the same paragraph of that report it is stated 
that gross farm income will be down in 1964, 
and when coupled with an expected farm 
production expense increase of $750 million, 
realized net farm income is expected to be 
lower by perhaps 6 percent or more. This is 
startling news to the farmers who continue 
to be caught in the ever-tightening cost- 
price squeeze. The following table from the 
mentioned report shows how realized farm 
income has dropped during the current year. 
Coupled with the estimated additional drop 
for 1964, the picture is indeed dim. (See 
chart II below.) 

American agriculture is operating at the 
lowest parity ratio since 1939. Farming costs 
are at the highest level in history, now in- 
creasing by $750 million a year. Farm mort- 
gages are at an alitime high. And farm sur- 
pluses continue at high levels. 

While a drop in US. farm income is pre- 


dicted, the Agriculture Department's Eco- 


nomic Research Service further reports that 
overall consumer incomes after taxes this 
year are running nearly 5 percent above 1962, 
with a further substantial gain in prospect 
for 1964. And it is further predicted that 
total consumer spending for food in 1963 is 
3 percent more than in 1962 with a further 
rise indicated for next year. 

Certainly this is an indication that agri- 
cultural income is not keeping pace with the 
rest of the economy. One of the many rea- 
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sons for this situation is, in my opinion, the 
effect of imports. 

This causes me to wonder whether or not 
it is good U.S. policy to ask our agricultural 
producers to reduce production by various 
programs of controls and incentives in order 
to make it possible for other nations to ex- 
port these same commodities. 

If and when imports have the effect of re- 
ducing the prices paid to American produc- 
ers, our farm income or purchasing power 
isn’t the only area to suffer. Whenever a 
Government control or incentive program is 
involved, there is a further effect on the rest 
of our economy. Any time we import an 
item that is in surplus or covered by a farm 
program, we have an additional liability to 
the taxpayer through storage costs and other 
administering expenses. Additional reduc- 
tion of our own production is then neces- 
sary to provide a market for foreign prod- 
ucts. 

But the American farmer is continually 
blamed for all of the problems facing his 
field. Simply because he has become effi- 
cient, he is blamed for the surpluses, for the 
cost of farm programs and for everything 
else. Actually, he’s paying the bill himself 
through reduced production and lower in- 
come, And every year he must accept even 
further restrictions on his production. He 
now faces still another round of such con- 
trols in the many pleces of legislation cur- 
rently pending in the Congress. 

Iam curious to know just how many other 
countries reduce their own production, at a 
resulting loss in domestic farm income, to 
accommodate foreign markets. From infor- 
mation we have studied, it would appear that 
the United States is alone in this field, While 
realizing that our overall trade policies must 
be considered and that agricultural prod- 
ucts constitute but one segment of that re- 
lationship, it appears that our basic policy 
should be to sell our products to nations 
needing these products, and to encourage 
other countries to follow the same policy to 
the greatest possible extent. This is only 
good business from the standpoint of a last- 
ing trade policy as well as our desire to pro- 
vide for an ample supply of food and proper 
diet throughout the world. 

The Congress recognized as early as 1953, 
when section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was amended, that prompt con- 
sideration should be given to the problem 
of importing commodities already in surplus 
production. The Congress recognized that 
there would be times when emergency au- 
thority to establish import quotas should be 
used. The history of this authority, how- 
ever, indicates that such actions have not 
been taken and that the import problems 
have not been adequately solved. Even 
though the authority is still there, we have 
witnessed commodity after commodity move 
into the surplus area and we have witnessed 


the Government moving into still more ag- . 


ricultural areas with programs and restric- 
tions on domestic producers. 

Now we see still another area of agricul- 
ture moving firmly into the surplus and 
Government-control group. That is the area 
of dairy products. 

I have expressed concern during the past 
year over the introduction of cream imports 
into the trade stream. Such imports started 
a little over a year ago. As of November 2 
of this year, the total pounds of cream im- 
ported into the United States since January 
1 equaled 5,658,344, according to the Bureau 
of Customs. This is the milk equivalent of 
71,125,384 pounds. (See chart III below.) 

Every gallon or pound of cream imported 
into this country directly displaces a gallon 
or pound of domestic cream, a product al- 
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ready in surplus for which the American tax- 
payer must support in price and storage. 

I have introduced legislation to tighten 
the provisions of section 22 in an effort to 
make the hearings by the Tariff Commission 
mandatory whenever any agricultural prod- 
uct is both in surplus and being imported. 

As our dairy surpluses mount, and imports 
of these products increase, the American 
taxpayer gets hit once again when the Gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to buy these prod- 
ucts in an effort to stabilize or raise prices 
to domestic producers. 

The 1964 Outlook issue of Dairy Situa- 
tion, the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Economic Research Services’ November 1963 
issue, says that “prices for most dairy prod- 
ucts are considerably higher in the United 
States than in other countries.” And they 
also say that “without imports quotas and 
limitations, more dairy products would flow 
into the United States from other surplus- 


producing regions.” The future possibilities 
are obvious. F 
Import quotas are not always the answer. 


A special report by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in September of 1961 indicated that 
since the institution of the initial import 
quotas on dairy products proclaimed by the 
President in 1953, there have been a number 
of instances where importers have, in effect, 
been able to avoid import quotas on dairy 
products. The objective could be better 
achieved with the establishment of a quota 
that would cover all dairy product commodi- 
ties, based on butterfat content. 

The attractiveness of the American mar- 
ket and the inbalance between countries is 
clearly shown by a number of examples such 
as this analysis of import and export figures 
relative to cheese transactions with Italy. 
The American Blue Cheese Association re- 
cently reported that Italy shipped nearly 24 
million pounds of varied cheeses to the 
United States last year, yet applied for sur- 
plus American processed cheese for its na- 
tional school lunch program. The United 
States in turn has recently purchased 2,841,- 
000 pounds of processed American cheese 
from producers for 40.49 cents per pound, 
then sold it to Italy for the world market 
price of 25 cents a pound. There are indica- 
tions that additional purchases and sales 
have been made with even greater price dif- 
ferential. Since such a transaction affects 
all of the consumers and taxpayers of the 
United States, it provides another example 
of how our trade policies in agricultural 
products fit into this country’s total eco- 
nomic picture. 

There was some rejoicing when USDA an- 
nounced on October 9 that a number of 
principal U.S. supplying countries of Colby 
cheese, Junex, and frozen cream had indi- 
cated they will limit 1963-64 shipments to 
the U.S. market. But the self-imposed limi- 
tation on frozen cream, for instance, would 
still be 50 percent higher than the amount 
shipped this year. And the Department's 
Economic Research Service reported in No- 
vember of this year that the history of such 
self-imposed limitations by major suppliers 
doesn't always work, because additional 
countries take up the slack by initiating new 
shipments of dairy products into this coun- 
try. Section 22 action appears to be the only 
logical course in such situations. 

Looking at another example of where im- 
ports are hurting American agriculture, per- 
mit me to quote from the October 28, 1963, 
issue of the USDA publication, Foreign Agri- 
culture: 

“U.S. imports of red meat in the January- 
August period of 1963 totaled 929 million 
pounds, up 18 percent from the same period 
last year. 

“U.S. imports on boneless beef, the major 
category, rose by 20 percent to 605 million 
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pounds, and those of canned meat by about 
50 percent to 75 million pounds. 

“Nine ships left Australia during the 
month of September, with 27,301,120 pounds 
of beef, 403,200 pounds of mutton, 51,520 
pounds of lamb, and 24,640 pounds of va- 
riety meats, to the United States. 

“Meat shipments to the United States from 
New Zealand totaled 203 million pounds in 
the 11-month period beginning October 1, 
1962. Beef and veal accounted for 94 per- 
cent of these shipments.” 

The threat of even greater imports, since 
the tariff is now only negligible, hangs over 
our cattle industry. The only thing that 
keeps them out of the country at this mo- 
ment is the embargo on imports from most 
Latin American countries because of the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease. Once 
these restrictions are lifted, our market 
could be flooded. 

In the past when some of us have pro- 
tested or questioned these rising imports 
of meat products we haye been told that 
such imports have had very little if any 
effect on domestic livestock prices. Gentle- 
men, this is wishful thinking. The facts 
don’t bear out that conclusion. Actually, 
we've reached a point of diminishing returns, 
as evidenced by the fact that the monthly 
average for choice steers in Chicago fell from 
$30.13 a hundred in November last year to 
$22.61 in May of this year. 

Even the Economic Research Service of 
the Agriculture Department sees the folly 
in concluding that imports have no effect on 
prices. In its November 1963 report the 
Research Service says: “If imports are a 
smaller proportion of domestic production, 
the effect on fed cattle prices is less; if they 
are a larger proportion, the effect on prices 
is greater.” The point here is that there is 
indeed an effect and the effect is increasing. 

The Economic Research Service's “Live- 
stock and Meat Situation” report for this 
November indicates that if beef imports 
should equal 10 percent of the total domes- 
tic beef production it would cause, on the 
average, a drop of about 1 percent in the 
price of choice steers and nearly 3 percent 
in the price of utility cows. When you pro- 
ject those percentages, the amount runs into 
the millions of dollars a year in lost income 
to our domestic producers. In fact, beef 
imports were running at a rate of 12.3 per- 
cent of domestic production in August of 
this year and averaged 11 percent during the 
first 8 months of this year. 

Dairy products and meat imports are only 
two examples of the many instances in 
which agricultural surpluses, supplies, and 
prices have been and are affected by con- 
tinuing and increasing imports. I won't 
take the time today to go over each of these, 
commodity by commodity, for it should be 
recognized here that there is a relationship 
of all agricultural products, one to the other. 
When cattle are grazing on an acre of land, 
it means they can't raise wheat, corn, or 
any other products on it. So meat, cream, 
or any other product imported has a direct 
relationship to the aggregate production of 
all agricultural products. A typical exam- 

. ple is the meat and dairy industry as a con- 
sumer of feed grains. 

We continually tell our farmers to reduce 
their output. Commodity after commodity 
is cut back, is stored at taxpayer expense, 
and is subsidized. And we now face the 
possibility of a vast amount of land com- 
ing out of the soil bank next year unless fur- 
ther provisions are made. These are factors 
that indeed contribute to the current and 
future problems of agriculture and prob- 
lems to the taxpayers and consumers of this 
country. These factors should be considered 
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in the light that the problems will be com- 
pounded if unfair trade balances continue. 

It’s time we begin to give American agri- 
culture the same kind of consideration that 
producers in other countries receive from 
their governments. 

It didn’t take long for our friend to the 
north, Canada, or the Common Market coun- 
tries, to close the doors when imports hurt 
their turkey and chicken markets, for in- 
stance. 

When American agriculture is told to re- 
duce production by 10 percent, why can’t 
we require our foreign suppliers of the same 
products to reduce their exports to us by the 
same percentage? Actually, we might go 
even further than that. 

Gentlemen, when international negotia- 
tions begin next year, it is my hope that 
much thought will be given to the total effect 
on our economy of the problems of agricul- 
ture. I hope serious consideration will be 
given to some method of limiting unneces- 
sary imports, whether we employ higher 
tariffs, firmer quotas or other controls, None 
of us expect agriculture or any other segment 
of our economy to receive preferential treat- 
ment. But the American farmer should have 
a full voice at the international trade table. 
In more ways than one the economic out- 
look for agriculture reflects the economic 
outlook for the entire Nation. 
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CHART I 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of the proportion of 
agricultural production benefiting from 
nontarij import controls in the United 
States and selected important agricultural 
countries 


Country 


agrege Sexeesauges 


1 European Economic Community countries. 


2 European Free vi et Sab Association countries. 

Neither total output in terms of value nor nta- 
tive prices oe Mage ity of ee are available, 

4 Because ted to direct restrictions 


on 15 ele! it 7 no 5 inte account the operation of 

the United Kingdom deficiency payment system, extent 
or manner of payments to farmers, or impact of the 
system on prices and imports. 


CHART II 
TABLE 4.— Agricultural prices, marketings and income, 1961 to date 


Item Unit 
rae received by farmers._..-......- 1910-14100 
8 1910-142100 
Livestock and products... 1910-14100 
iee ro interest, taxes, and 
3 — 1910-14100. 
amy living items 1910-142100 
Production items. 1910-14100. 
CC AAA Ä v 
Volume of farm marketings — 194749100 
Sooo 0 1947-49100 
Livestock and produets 1947-49100. 
Cash 8 from farm marketings!_} Billion dollars. 


—.— and products. 
Farmers’ realized net income ..... — 


306 
204 
269 
30 
138 
136 
139 
9.1 
4.2 
4.9 
2:4 


1 


t Seasonally adjusted annual rates are: edie at Goons $35,800,000,000; 4th quarter, $36,200,000,000. 1963—1st 


quarter, $36,400,000,000; 2d quarter, $35,600,000,000; 
2 Seasonally adjusted annual rates. 


quarter, $36,100,000,000. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, November 1963. 


CHART III 
Imports of cream into the United States, 1963 


Pounds 


Pounds of milk equiva- 
lent (3.5-percent milk). 


Census Customs Census Customs 
Bureau B Buresu Bureau 
17, 200, 411 8,010, 748 
6, 308.608 | 10.401, 675 
12,105,702 | 1 5 
12, 528, 004 1 
2, 776, 361 
3, 742, 604 9, 059, 576 
047, 471 
246 
407 


— —e— ee ee ee ee a 
1 “U.S. Imports of Merchandise for Consumption,“ F'T-110, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 
? Source: Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, 
woe NOTE. Sire T nenk converted to pounds on the basis of 8.38 pounds per gallon. Cream assumed to be 44 percent 
utterfat. 
Prepared by National Milk Producers Federation. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
appreciate the remarks of my colleague 
from the Red River Valley. 

It brings another thing to mind, too. 
These days we are having a lot of com- 
ment about selling wheat to far-off lands. 
In this comment there is criticism about 
export subsidies. Too often this is re- 
. flected against the farmer, but a large 
share of these export subsidies are re- 
flected not in what the farmer gets but 
in the increased cost of American trans- 
portation, in the increased cost of main- 
taining our merchant marine. We think 
as farmers that justifiably many of these 
expenses should be charged to the people 
they directly benefit. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to com- 
mend not only our colleague from North 
Dakota who has made this discussion 
possible but our colleague from Minne- 
sota for the remarks he has just made. 

He said that this problem of surpluses 
belongs in the laps of the foreign coun- 
tries that are exporting these agricul- 
tural products. It does not belong in the 
laps of the foreign countries. It belongs 
in the lap of this Congress, because this 
Congress has made it possible for these 
foreign countries to export these com- 
modities. 

There was some question about just 
what the Secretary of Commerce said 
out there in North Dakota, and I want 
to read what the Associated Press has 
reported Mr. Hodges as having said 
there. This is an exact quote: 

Cut out our whining about beef imports 
and get to work selling U.S. beef to other 
countries. 


Here is another quotation: 


Americans are going to have to get off 
whatever we're sitting on and sell goods. 


I think that the Secretary must know 
that it is not possible, as has been indi- 
cated here, to get off whatever we are 
sitting on and sell goods as long as Can- 
ada and we are the only two nations in 
the free world that do not have some 
kind of nontariff trade barrier. We and 
Canada both have some trade barriers, 
but our tariff is so low that it does not 
stop the import of beef. 

If you will check the record you will 
find that the imports of beef in 1962 
were to such an extent that they were 
greater than all of the beef produced 
and marketed in the States of South 
Dakota, Wyoming, and six counties of the 
gentleman's State of North Dakota. So 
this is the area that the farmers of 
America have to squeeze down to in order 
to make room for these imports. 

I want to read the list of the principal 
countries with nontariff barriers, at 
least as they apply to livestock and meat 
imports: Italy, Greece, Austria, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and New Zealand exer- 
cise nontariff controls to protect 100 
percent of their domestic livestock and 
meat production. For France, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Switzerland the corresponding figure is 
95 percent. 
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For Australia and Japan, it is over 
50 percent. For Belgium it is 46 percent. 
For the United Kingdom it is 34 percent. 

If you are interested in getting these 
figures from the Department of Agri- 
culture, they have just completed a 
study entitled “Agricultural Protection 
by Non-Tariff Trade Barriers.” It is a 
pamphlet that has been put out by the 
Department and they have made a very 
complete study on these nontariff trade 
barriers. 

In other words, this is the only dump- 
ing ground spot left in the free world 
and this is the reason why Australia 
is not going to agree to a voluntary 
quota. And it is the reason why New 
Zealand is not going to agree to a trade 
quota—because this is the only dumping 
ground left so far as beef is concerned. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). The time of the gentlemen 
has expired. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Lrs- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
BROMWELL] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
North Dakota for the interest he has 
manifested in this most serious problem 
which affects the entire economy of the 
United States, and most particularly the 
economy of the area between the Ap- 
palachians and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
North Dakota and the gentleman from 
Iowa for taking the time to bring this 
serious matter to the attention of the 
House. As one of the alleged whiners 
who went to hear Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman a few days ago, I regret 
to say that I got no consolation what- 
ever that Mr. Freeman is going to ob- 
tain any substantial relief for Ameri- 
can farmers from the punishment they 
are taking from foreign imports. About 
all I got from Freeman was that he 
hoped for the best and feared the worst 
insofar as the continuance of imports of 
agricultural products from foreign coun- 
tries is concerned. 

I should like to add that on the very 
same day Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man was giving us the usual treatment 
at the Department of Agriculture, those 
in charge of our Military Establishment 
in Europe were announcing that they 
had made a deal to trade U.S. wheat to 
Communist Yugoslavia for $5 million 
worth of commodities including beef, 
and other agricultural products to feed 
our military forces in Europe. It is in- 
conceivable that this Government would 
enter into a deal of this kind whereby 
Communist Yugoslavia provides our mil- 
itary forces in Europe with food prod- 
ucts. This is another market that ought 
to be protected for the products of the 
American farmer. 
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It is necessary for me to go to a com- 
mittee meeting and I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding at this time. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman from Iowa for 
yielding to me. I also want to compli- 
ment him, as have other Members who 
have taken part in this discussion con- 
cerning the impact of beef imports upon 
our economy at home. 

Looking back on the history of foreign 
trade, it seems to me that the farmers, in 
many instances, have been led down a 
blind alley. It has been held forth that 
the Trade Expansion Acts, such as the 
one we passed in 1962, would bring a lot 
of pluses and very few minuses. It has 
turned out, I believe, that the farmers 
who were led to believe the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 would bring only greater 
prosperity have not fully understood that 
it is a two-way street. 

That brings me to an observation 
about something we in this country too 
often overlook; that is, our country is in 
a rather unique position with respect to 
trade. We are approximately 95 percent 
self-sufficient. That is an enviable posi- 
tion in which to be. However, since we 
have tried to follow a policy of expanding 
trade, that can only be done by abandon- 
ing some of our domestic business in 
favor of foreign business. 

In the case of our own livestock indus- 
try, which is being so sorely pressed at 
the present time, the public at large 
probably is inclined to believe—if there 
is any thought given to it at all—that 
this represents a gain for them, that 
they will get cheaper beef. Actually, as 
has already been brought out in the 
course of the debate today, that is not the 
case, since the price of meat over the 
counter is approximately the same now 
as it was some time ago. So the public 
has not profited by the severe reduction 
in the prices paid to beef producers. 

Before I close I should like to call at- 
tention particularly to the importance 
of the livestock industry in our whole 
agricultural economy. Roughly two- 
thirds of all farm income comes from 
livestock. We in the House, as is true 
of the Congress itself, have spent a great 
deal of time discussing the importance 
of other commodities. I would not in 
anywise underestimate the importance 
of other commodities to our economy, 
but the livestock industry is the back- 
bone of American agriculture, and any- 
thing which causes a drop in the prices 
of one segment of our livestock industry 
affects all segments. , 

The cattle industry has been an ad- 
mirable one. The people in the cattle 
industry have not come to Washington 
with hats in hand. They are a very in- 
dependent and self-reliant group of peo- 
ple. This is all to their credit. I am 
proud, myself, to be associated with a 
group of people of that kind. 

However, those people have a sense of 
justice and equity. In appearing before 
our committee they themselves stated, 
quite frankly, they realized that the im- 
ports of beef were not the only cause of 
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their problem, but that it was one cause. 
They stated they believed they had a 
right to expect Washington to take no- 
tice of it. 

I join with my other colleagues here 
today in suggesting that this great in- 
dustry, which can have such a great im- 
pact upon our whole economy, be given 
equitable treatment and not be regarded 
as a stepchild, not only for the welfare 
of the livestock industry but also for 
the welfare of our whole economy. 

I should like to make one other point 
in closing, because I believe it has not 
been mentioned and should be recog- 
nized. Our entire meat supply is an 
interdependent supply. I mean by that, 
if the price of beef cattle is driven down 
by some unfortunate event, such as the 
one we are now witnessing, prices for all 
other types of livestock will be propor- 
tionately driven downward also. The 
impact of this beef fiasco is being felt 
in other segments of the industry—such 
as swine—as well. 

Again I compliment the gentleman for 
taking this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of the House and of our coun- 
try a very vital problem. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the 


gentleman. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I wish to state that I appreciate this op- 
portunity to join with many here who 
are sincerely experts in this field and to 
make it very clear I do not consider this 
to be a partisan issue. We have heard 
from both sides of the aisle on this very 
important issue, affecting a very im- 
portant industry. It is unfortunate if 
Secretary Hodges made the statement 
that the cattlemen should stop their 
whining. Secretary Freeman admitted 
when many of us visited with him less 
than 2 weeks ago that the loss of income 
to the livestock industry would be $170 
million over a 2-year period and no 
doubt this is a conservative estimate. 
Many of us pointed out before the Tariff 
Commission in December, in visiting with 
Secretary Freeman last week, and this 
Monday with former Governor Herter— 
who is now the President’s special nego- 
tiator—that there is a serious problem 
indeed involved here and I believe these 
persons recognize the seriousness of it. 
It seems Congress not only has a respon- 
sibility, but an obligation to this great 
industry to do something now rather 
than wait until the Tariff Commission 
acts, GATT negotiations are completed, 
or until voluntary agreements are 
reached. 

As indicated to Secretary Freeman, I 
feel it would strengthen the hand of any- 
one trying to negotiate voluntary agree- 
ments if Congress would start now in 
earnest on the problem and have hear- 
ings on the proposals many of us have 
introduced. These proposals would raise 
import duties and also establish a 
reasonable quota system. If we were 
having hearings, on the many bills pend- 
ing in the House providing for reasonable 
increases in import duties, we might 
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assist in reaching voluntary agreements 
very soon, 

I certainly commend the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL], and the 
gentleman from North Dakota IMr. 
AnvrEws], for taking this time on a most 
important problem. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have intro- 
duced bills to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 and to provide a system of quotas 
and impose additional duties on cattle, 
beef, and veal imported in excess of 
annual quotas. The proposed legislation 
will increase duties substantially on 
overquota imports: 

First. By 5 cents a pound on cattle 
weighing less than 700 pounds. 

Second. By 6 cents a pound on cattle 
weighing more than 700 pounds. 

Third. By 12 cents a pound on beef 
and veal, fresh, chilled, or frozen. 

These tariff increases will restore to 
American cattlemen much of the domes- 
tic market lost to foreign countries in 
recent years—and with this would come 
a much-needed strengthening of cattle 
prices. The time has come for the ad- 
ministration to either support this leg- 
islation to impose higher tariffs on im- 
ported livestock or to quickly enter into 
voluntary agreements with the major 
foreign importing nations to restrict beef 
imports in a manner similar to that al- 
ready worked out for dairy products and 
cotton textiles. 

The United States imposes only a 
token tariff on beef imports, an average 
of about 2% cents a pound. This repre- 
sents an open invitation to foreign pro- 
ducers to step up both production and 
exports to this country. In its outlook 
report for 1964, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture predicts that American beef 
importations will remain extremely high. 
Last year, the United States took 79 
percent of Australia’s beef and veal ex- 
ports and, for the past 3 years, we have 
been the market for 90 percent of New 
Zealand’s boneless beef exports. 

Today more than 11 percent of the 
beef consumed in the United States is 
imported. Fresh beef imports increased 
from 414 million pounds in 1960 to 863 
million pounds in 1962. Live cattle im- 
ports jumped from 645,000 head in 1960 
to 1,232,000 in 1962. There have been 
comparable increases in mutton and 
lamb imports. 

Choice fed cattle bring about 25 per- 
cent less than a year ago in the livestock 
markets of Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Chicago, and when the profits are large- 
ly eliminated from cattle feeding, the 
price effect is felt not only in the feed- 
ing lots but back on the range, as well. 

Even as poor a nation as Haiti, which 
cannot feed its own population ade- 
quately, exported 2.7 million pounds of 
meat to the United States in the last fis- 
cal year. This fact is a sidelight of the 
Bobby Baker scandal currently rocking 
Washington. Cattlemen believe price 
troubles facing their industry have been 
caused by unprecedented heavy im- 
ports of beef. They foresee continuing 
depressed prices for domestic cattle un- 
less these imports are substantially re- 
duced. 

Western Kansas farmers receive most 
of their income from wheat and cattle 
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and as I indicated on October 18, 1963, 
the cattle industry is in deep trouble and 
has been for some time—largely because 
huge importations of foreign beef have 
been hammering down prices received by 
domestic producers. The farm income 
situation, released in November 1963 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
states that realized net income in 1964 
is expected to be 5 percent or more below 
1963. This would make farm income 
in 1964 less than in 1960, the last year of 
President Eisenhowers’ administration. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
contends it is powerless to act. The 
Federal Tariff Commission has authori- 
ty to impose either higher tariffs or 
quotas or both on foreign beef but Con- 
gress, in my opinion, should provide 
leadership with legislation. 

It seems to me, first of all, that we have 
through the years surrendered nearly 
every right we once had to protect Amer- 
ican industry—whatever it may be. For 
all practical purposes, we are at the 
mercy of the exporting countries, and 
it is not too often your competitor wants 
to make things easier for you and even 
surrender some of his business, and this 
is about the situation our country finds 
itself in now, insofar as the livestock in- 
dustry is concerned. The present diffi- 
culty has been building up for over 2 
years, and, as everyone knows, it is not 
something that just happens overnight. 
While there are predictions the price of 
fed cattle will increase in late March and 
early April by about $2 per 100 pounds, 
this offers little consolation to those in 
the livestock business. It is too late 
now to wonder why something was not 
done many, many months ago. It is no 
conceded the primary difficulty is from 
expanded beef imports and not ex- 
panded domestic production; and again, 
to many of us— both Republicans and 
Democrats the most effective way to 
solve the dilemma is by quick legislative 
action which would come if the admin- 
istration, including the President, would 
encourage Congress to act immediately. 
Statements such as those made last week 
by Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges in Fargo, N. Dak., that American 
cattlemen should “cut out their whining” 
will certainly not solve the problem, but 
is another indication of the apparent re- 
luctance of our Government to protect 
this American industry, not through sub- 
sidy or any program of controls, but sim- 
ply to prevent this country from becom- 
ing the “dumping ground” for every 
other country in the world. 

The livestock industry is known 
throughout the history of our country 
for its independent spirit. Cattlemen 
pride themselves on being “rugged in- 
dividualists” and fear Government pro- 
grams which could ultimately encompass 
them, and because of this spirit they 
have remained free from governmental 
control or direction. 

Now that cattlemen ask their Govern- 
ment to protect their industry against 
unwarranted imports of beef, some are 
saying the industry is asking for a sub- 
sidy, a form of price support, or even 
an indirect Government payment. This 
attitude “begs” the question and is an 
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insult to the integrity of this great 
industry. 

Tariffs are as old as our country and 
have played a major role in our industrial 
development. Tariffs are, in many cases, 
a necessary facet of our way of life and 
our economy would suffer without them. 
Is it “un-American” to protect this 
American industry rather than use it as 
a “pawn” in foreign policy decisions? 

Something must be done immediately 
to avert disaster to thousands of our 
farmers. The urgency cannot be over- 
emphasized, and I respectfully request 
prompt action to raise tariffs to the level 
necessary to protect a great American 
industry. The Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion very properly suggests: 

A system of quotas be established based 
on average imports over a long period of 
time. This system of quotas should be ac- 
companied by substantial increases in our 
import duties. We feel it is only fair to the 
livestock industry that our import duties at 
least equal those of our competitive import- 
ing nations. This plan would give importing 
countries access to our markets on a com- 
petitive basis. 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BROTZ MAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a sit- 
uation exists that has all the elements of 
disaster for the Nation’s farmers. At 
the close of 1963 the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a gloomy forecast. The 
release made from that Department pre- 
dicted that farm income would decline 
by nearly $400 million in 1963 and by 
another $600 million in 1964—a total 
decline of approximately $1 billion in this 
2-year period. 

One area in which this situation is 
critical concerns the livestock industry. 
This segment of our economy, a bulwark 
of individual enterprise and individual 
freedom, a courageous opponent of Gov- 
ernment regulation and control is being 
strangulated by depressed prices caused 
by the Government's policy of open end, 
unrestricted importation of meat prod- 
ucts. Even the blind observer of the 
agriculture picture should be impressed 
by the necessity for quick and decisive 
action. Yet the administration has 
stoutly refused to give our cattlemen and 
ranchers any help. 

For many months I have been attempt- 
ing to bring this situation to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
For months I have been exploring every 
avenue, seeking the best route to im- 
press upon the administration the grav- 
ity of the problem and the urgency of the 
need for action by the executive depart- 
ment of our National Government. 
Every effort I have made has been 
rebuffed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
the administration holds in its hand the 
solution to this problem. The authority 
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is contained in section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. It provides: 

The President is authorized to negotiate 
agreements with foreign governments in an 
effort to limit the export to the United States 
of agricultural commodities or products. 


On the 8th of January this year, 
representatives of the livestock industry 
came to Washington to plead with the 
executive department to use this au- 
thority to help the cattlemen. They 
went home encouraged by administra- 
tion assurances that prospects for a satis- 
factory voluntary agreement limiting 
beef imports was in the making. 

Their hopes were short lived. The fol- 
lowing weekend the Department revealed 
that the negotiations were based, not on 
an average of beef imports from 1958-62, 
but on the level of imports shipped into 
the United States in 1963, the year of the 
alltime high in beef imports. From the 
standpoint of the cattlemen, they had 
picked the worst year in history as a 
point of negotiation. There is little hope 
arising from this deal when you stack 
the cards against yourself. 

As far as I am able to tell, two admin- 
istration spokesmen have taken official 
note of this problem. According to the 
Nebraska Farmer, November 2, 1963, Sec- 
retary Freeman was asked about raising 
beef tariffs during his trip through the 
West. His answer was a model of either 
ignorance of the problem or a lack of 
concern for it. He said: 

At this time I would say there is no rea- 
son to believe that beef imports, according 
to our most careful calculations, are adverse- 
ly affecting beef prices to any significant 
degree. 


An even more damaging statement was 
made by Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges. While being interviewed in 
Oklahoma City recently he was asked 
about the beef import problem. He 
stated: 

I do not think it’s gotten out of hand. 


But Secretary Hodges had not com- 
pleted his task of insulting the cattle- 
men and ranchers of the country. On 
the 18th of January this year, he was 
interviewed in Fargo, N. Dak. Again he 
was asked about the problem of beef im- 
ports and this time he urged American 
cattlemen to “cut out the whining” about 
the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this ad- 
ministration official displayed a callous 
disregard for the facts and a frightening 
disregard for the welfare of one of the 
most important elements of the agricul- 
tural economy. I represent one of the 
Nation’s outstanding cattle districts. I 
know these ranchers. I grew up with 
them. I promise you there is no group in 
the country that is less guilty of whin- 
ing” than the ranchers of the West. 

If the Secretary of Commerce or any 
other administration official wants to 
see men and women who are not only 
eager to stand on their own two feet but 
beg for the chance, I will conduct him 
personally on a tour through my district. 
I will show him something the devotees 
of the supply management theory of 
agricultural regulation and control might 
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not understand—self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. 

The importance of the cattle industry 
is immediately apparent. Today in 
America there are nearly 4 million farms. 
Two and one-half million of them have 
livestock. Over 1 billion acres of land 
are involved in permanent or temporary 
pasture. Almost one-third of all cash 
receipts from farming come from the sale 
of meat animals. The cattle industry 
has been one of primary deterrents to 
the accumulation of larger surpluses of 
feed grains. It is an industry that has 
consistently rejected Government con- 
trol and regulation, but today it is suffo- 
cating from the skyrocketing level of 
imports of meat and meat products. 

More than $3.5 billion worth of farm 
commodities were imported by the United 
States in 1962. Approximately one-third 
of this total was noncompetitive with 
domestic products such as coffee, tea, and 
cocoa. But almost $500 million worth 
of meat products were also imported and 
that level is causing havoc among the 
cattlemen. 

Between 1957 and 1962 we have in- 
creased our imports of boneless beef and 
veal by nearly 1,000 percent. In 1962, 
for example, the United States took 79 
percent of Australia’s beef and veal ex- 
ports and for the past 3 years we have 
accepted almost 90 percent of New Zea- 
land’s boneless beef. This problem is 
compounded by the 1,250,000 head of 
livestock on the hoof, brought in from 
Canada and Mexico in 1962. Now, im- 
ported beef adds up to almost 11 per- 
cent of domestic production and that 
figure is constantly rising. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not “whining” 
when imports in 1961 totaled nearly 1.3 
billion pounds, rose to nearly 1.5 billion 
pounds in 1962 and zoomed to an esti- 
mated 1.75 billion pounds last year. We 
are not “whining” when imports of beef 
and veal reach a per capital level of 9.4 
pounds, up 4.1 pounds from 1960. We 
are not “whining” when beef and veal 
imports jump from 775 million pounds— 
carcass weight equivalent—valued at 
$182 million in 1960 to almost 1.5 bil- 
lion pounds valued at well over $300 
million in 1962. We are not “whining” 
when in the first 6 months of last year 
compared to the same period in 1962 the 
increase in imports of meat to the United 
States was 21 percent on beef and veal, 
18 percent on mutton, and 95 percent on 
lamb. We are not “whining” when the 
United States is importing 25 percent of 
the total quantity of meat moving in 
world trade. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the cattle industry 
is not “whining” when the Government 
recognizes the danger of large imports 
to other industries but studiously avoids 
making the same recognition of the cat- 
tlemen’s problem. For example, last De- 
cember our Government raised the tariff 
on trucks valued at $1,000 or more from 
8% to 25 percent. The cattleman un- 
derstands that action and does not con- 
demn it. But he uses more trucks than 
any other group and he has great diffi- 
culty understanding why he cannot exist 
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under the same ground rules. He can- 
not understand it and neither can I. 

Seven countries account for the great 
majority of imports into the United 
States. They are Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Mexico, and Brazil. In 1962 these coun- 
tries shipped to the United States over 
818 million pounds of beef or 85 percent 
of all that was imported. 

Unless Government action is taken, 
the handwriting is on the wall, telling 
the story of even more serious problems 
in the future. Last year these countries 
added 4,181,000 to their herds. Since 
the 1956-60 period these herds have been 
increased by almost 8 million head. 

Gerald Leighton, president of the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange, puts his finger 
on the great inequity of the problem. In 
the Chicago Tribune, May 28, 1963, he is 
quoted as telling this story: 

The United States recently has become the 
world’s greatest beef importer, a position 
formerly held by the United Kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
at least one of this group of countries (listed 
above) has agreed to curtail beef shipments 
to Britain for the remainder of the year to 
assist in stabilizing cattle prices in Britain. 
As a result that country may face a surplus 
problem unless it can dump more beef in 
the United States. 


Such countries as New Zealand and 
Australia, large exporters of meat them- 
selves, do not hesitate to provide sweep- 
ing protection against imports for the 
benefit of their own producers. Austra- 
lia uses a combination of devices to pro- 
tect over 50 percent of their livestock 
and meat industry, yet the United States 
refuses to help our cattlemen. 

In fact, in some areas it almost ap- 
pears that the Government is going out 
of its way to increase the problem. The 
per capita consumption of beef is con- 
stantly increasing, due in a large part 
to the efforts of the cattle industry in 
promoting the sale of their product, but 
this trend is not reflected in military 
purchases of meat. In fiscal 1960, 275 
million pounds of beef, valued at $149 
million, were purchased by the Armed 
Forces. In fiscal 1962, although there 
were 200,000 more men in the service, 
beef purchases dropped to 268 million 
pounds valued at $146.7 million. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that the 
Defense Establishment is purchasing 
abroad for resale purposes in commissar- 
ies about 1 million pounds of meat a 
month. This means that our own De- 
fense Department is spending more than 
$4 million a year on foreign produced 
meat and meat products. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the cattle indus- 
try is not “whining” although our Goy- 
ernment is strangulating the industry 
through its open end, unrestricted im- 
ports of foreign meat with one hand 
while buying less domestic meat and 
more foreign meat for our armed services 
with the other hand. 

The results of this policy are easy to 
comprehend. The price of choice cattle 
has plummeted from $30 per hundred a 
year ago to $22 per hundred in December 
of last year. These declines in fat cattle 
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prices have been reflected also in the 
prices of “feeders.” Those prices dropped 
from $3 to $4 per hundredweight over the 
same time. The correlation between in- 
creased imports and decreased prices is 
so apparent it is difficult to see how any 
reasonable man could doubt it. 

Secretary Freeman has made a faint 
defense of the policy of unrestricted im- 
ports of meat and meat products. He 
claims that we import only the lower 
quality of meats and this does not com- 
pete with the better class of meat pro- 
duced on American ranches. Therefore, 
he contends, the sharp reduction in 
prices of choice cattle does not reflect the 
influence of large imports of meat. 

This argument stretches credulity. 
There are only so many dinner plates to 
be put on American tables, only so many 
stomachs to fill. And if your stomach is 
full of Australian hamburger, you are not 
very hungry for an American steak. 

Furthermore, it appears that Secre- 
tary Freeman has not read the material 
published by his own Department. In 
the 1964 outlook issue of the “Livestock 
and Meat Situation,” an Economic Re- 
search Service study published by the 
Department of Agriculture, there ap- 
pears this statement: 

If imports are a smaller proportion of do- 
mestic production, the effect on feed cattle 
price is less; if they are a larger proportion, 
the effect on prices is greater. 


Mr. Speaker, the reason for this policy 
of nonrecognition of this critical prob- 
lem cannot be ascertained. Mr. Leigh- 
ton believes the cattleman is being “sold 
out” for two reasons: 

1. To buy the friendship of foreign na- 
tions, and 

2. To shackle the freedom of one of the 
most independent groups of men in agri- 
culture. 


We cannot know whether or not his 
do-nothing policy of the Government is 
a deliberate attempt to bring a proud 
industry to its knees with a plea for price 
supports. Of this I am positive, how- 
ever: the cattle industry has never asked 
for Government help. The stockmen 
have only one plea: leave them alone, 
allow them to conduct their own busi- 
ness, to make their own markets. They 
have asked only for the right to preserve 
the integrity of their own industry. 

Mr. Speaker, can we do less? Can we 
turn our backs on this valiant group of 
“rugged individualists” who, never hav- 
ing asked for preferential treatment, now 
ask only for fair treatment? 

The urgency cannot be overempha- 
sized. The time for patter has passed. 
The time for performance is now. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding to me because 
the State of Colorado is a great producer 
of food such as cattle and sheep and 
other animals. While my district does 
not have a farm or a cattle ranch in it, 
the fact remains that we have a lot of 
consumers there. We also supply the 
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material to the rancher and the farmer 
and their headquarters are in my dis- 
trict. Whenever the price of cattle dips, 
it affects the economy of our State. 
Naturally we are all interested to see 
that the price of cattle remains so that 
the producer may get a fair return for 
his labor. There has developed a situa- 
tion, and there is a great deal of pub- 
licity out our way, in connection with the 
so-called monopolistic practices of those 
who are distributing the beef products 
to the consumer. You and I recognize 
that not every day or every other day 
is it possible for the ordinary wage 
earner to go into the grocery store and 
buy a good steak. Most of them are 
content with buying a piece of ham- 
burger which may or may not be as 
nutritious as the other parts of the 
animal may be. This situation has de- 
veloped, and I think the gentlemen look- 
ing into the question of cattle produc- 
tion and its ultimate consumption by 
the consumer should also look into the 
practice that has developed whereby 
only certain large chains have an op- 
eration which is such that they are the 
only ones who are in a position to pur- 
chase the meat for distribution. We 
should pay attention to that situation, 
so that after the beef or the sheep has 
been produced, the distribution sys- 
tem is such that it can get into the hands 
of the consumers without their paying an 
outrageous price. 

I am sure that if you could work out 
some system under which the price would 
not be so high you would have enough 
consumers who would eat all the meat 
you are able to produce. 

I do not think we should permit com- 
petition with the producers by bringing 
products in from the outside. Never- 
theless, that is one of the factors we are 
faced with. But let us look also at the 
problem, as the slaughterhouses are be- 
ing reduced in number, of the ability of 
the distributors to purchase at a fair 
price, or to give to the farmers and the 
ranchers a fair price without taking all 
the profit before it gets to the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from North Dakota for calling this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Members of 
the House. I am hopeful that they will 
take steps to assist the cattle producers, 
that they will consider the question of 
how, after the producer has raised the 
cow and had it slaughtered, he can get 
it to the table of the consumer at a fair 


price. 
Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I should 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Iowa and the gentleman from North 
Dakota for calling these matters to the 
attention of the Congress. I appreci- 
ate it affects their districts, but it affects 
also districts throughout the United 
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States. It appears to me that most of 
the remarks were very well taken. I 
do not want to repeat too much, but we 
are concerned because many of our sur- 
pluses actually are imported, either 
through grains or meat, and that con- 
cerns every single American, so that the 
problems pointed out by the beef imports 
should be of great concern to every 
single American. 

This is a problem that is very crucial 
today but it can be aggravated by in- 
creased imports. All of these imports 
are likely to cause us more difficulties in 
the future even than there are today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that he 
appoint a National Advisory Committee 
of people who are knowledgeable in this 
field, so that he may add to his resources 
the brains, experience, and background 
that would be useful in finding a solution 
to this problem. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa for yielding to 
me. Also, along with my colleagues I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. AnprEws] and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL] 
for taking this time to have a bipartisan 
discussion of a problem that I think is 
very important to us. 

You may recall that when we contem- 
plated the Trade Expansion Act the fu- 
ture looked very calm and peaceful, 
everything was going to be all right, we 
were going to expand trade. But im- 
plicit in that debate was the fact that we 
might have to share part of our Ameri- 
can markets. 

I think we have gone about as far as 
we need go in that direction. I for one 
have taken part in a request that we give 
the American producer his fair share of 
the best market in the world as opposed 
to producers from offshore or from other 
governments. The extent of that shar- 
ing ought to be written in ink instead of 
water. I agree that quotas, adequate 
and perhaps generous, should be in 
order. But I cannot see that we can 
keep on sharing or increasing the share 
of American market for the production 
that may be produced for much less than 
we can do it here at home. 

I am happy this discussion is taking 
place now, because one of these days the 
subcommittee on which I serve which 
goes over the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriationwise 
will be sitting, and I am intending to go 
into this not only with the Secretary but 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
and the marketing services in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It may be recalled that a section exists 
in one of our basic agricultural laws, 
section 22, which enables the Secretary 
to impose quotas and to make the proper 
move in the defense of the American 
producer. But we never use them. It 
has never been used. The failure to use 
that has cost the American taxpayer 
money, we know that, because they find 
other ways to get around the lack of 
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use of that particular tool which could 
be of some use to the American producer. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man and the gentleman who preceded 
him for taking this time to bring this 
matter to the attention of the American 
people. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BRoMWELL]. 

The growing problem in the beef cattle 
industry is another example of our un- 
realistic attitude toward import prob- 
lems. 

Briefly stated, beef imports in 1963 
reached an alltime high, equaling in fact 
11 percent of all total beef consumption. 
During the past 2 years, and largely as 
a result of increased imports, beef prices 
have dropped to the extent of causing a 
loss of $170 million to American produc- 
ers. 

In the face of this problem, livestock 
producers appealed to the Government 
for assistance. Government help could 
be in the form of duties levied on meat 
imports, quota restrictions on beef im- 
ports and/or expanded export oppor- 
tunities in Europe. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the United 
States is the only open market in the 
world for beef imports. All of our 
friends in Europe have established some 
sort of restriction or barrier to stop or 
limit imported beef into their countries. 

So far, the response of the adminis- 
tration has been very discouraging. 
Secretary Freeman apparently believes 
the only acceptable course of action is 
to seek a voluntary agreement with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to limit the 
amount of beef they ship to the United 
States. Prospects for a meaningful 
agreement in the near future are not 
bright. Meanwhile, another member of 
the President’s Cabinet, Commerce Sec- 
retary Luther Hodges, has told American 
cattlemen to “cut out whining” about 
beef imports and get to work selling 
U.S. beef to other countries. He ap- 
parently is unmindful of the restrictions 
which limit our export possibilities and 
apparently insensitive to the developing 
crisis in our own beef industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that it seems 
to me that I have “heard this song be- 
fore.” Time and again American farm- 
ers, workers, and businesses have ap- 
pealed to their Government for protec- 
tion against foreign imports. They 
know that our products sent abroad 
must overcome stiff obstacles in tariff 
and quota barriers. They know that 
their livelihood and prosperity is threat- 
ened by imports against which we have 
raised only minimal barriers and we are 
currently proposing to do away with 
these. These imports of beef add to our 
alarming deficit of payment. 

In our continued desire to aid other 
nations we cannot further sacrifice the 
rightful interests of our own people. 
Let the war on poverty begin here. 
Let us first stop the unfair and unneces- 
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sary drain on our own economy caused 
by unrestricted competition from im- 
ports. Let us see to our own welfare 
first, as indeed these other nations are 
doing, and give our own people the pro- 
tection they deserve. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa for yield- 
ing. I want to associate myself with the 
concern that has been expressed here 
this afternoon on a nonpartisan basis. 

I am particularly concerned, as all who 
have expressed themselves in regard to 
this problem are, because our State of 
South Dakota gets about 72 percent of 
its agricultural income from livestock 
and livestock products. Of course, when 
the prices of cattle decline, quite a large 
area of our State becomes immediately 
concerned and is affected. 

When the gentleman from Iowa and 
I attended a conference with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, he 
suggested that Congress could take some 
action in respect to quotas or increases 
in tariffs, but he warned us against tak- 
ing that kind of action. At least, this is 
the impression that I got, that our rep- 
resentatives are seriously negotiating 
with the Common Market to open some 
new avenues of thought and opportuni- 
ties for our exports to those countries. 
Then when we met later with Governor 
Herter, the chief trade negotiator, he 
pointed out that this organization could 
not do anything at this point. He said 
they had a staff of only 17. That sur- 
prised me because it was being promoted 
last year as a great saver of our economy, 
and then to go down there and find him 
saying they could not do anything until 
the Tariff Commission had acted. 

I am hopeful as the Tariff Commission 
now making this study will come up with 
something soon that we may use as an 
effective force in the discussions for vol- 
untary restrictions on the part of, say, 
New Zealand and other countries ex- 
porting meat to this country. 

But if it does not, it seems to me that 
Congress should take some action. Until 
then I think we should wait with the 
greatest concern and follow closely the 
efforts of the administration and various 
agencies to bring about as early a con- 
sideration of this problem as possible, so 
that the beef industry and the meat in- 
dustry can get relief, and soon. 

If it does not, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should be prepared to take some 
action. Even though the President may 
not need extra authority, the fact is that 
it would be there and he could use it in 
negotiations so that we could get some 
adjustments, at least voluntarily, in re- 
ducing our imports—from other coun- 
tries that affect us adversely. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
BROMWELL] and also the gentleman from 
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North Dakota [Mr. AnDRews] for taking 
the time to discuss this problem today as 
well as all of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle who have joined in this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Speaker, a week ago today at about 
this very hour, it was my privilege to 
address the 40th annual meeting of the 
Producers Commission Association at 
Sioux City, Iowa. This cooperative live- 
stock marketing association has about 
9,000 active members in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and approxi- 
mately 900 of them were at the meeting. 

I discussed several reasons that in- 
fluence lower livestock prices, three of 
which are meat imports, feed grain pro- 
gram, and the increase in domestic live- 
stock numbers. 

Just prior to my address, the associa- 
tion passed a resolution—very democrat- 
ically, I would say, because the presi- 
dent of the association called for the 
yeas and nays and gave them sufficient 
time to respond—and it was a very en- 
joyable meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like very much 
to have the resolution put in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 
PRODUCERS COMMISSION ASSOCIATION STOCK 
Yarps, Sioux Crry, Iowa—Imports 

Be it resolved, That the membership of the 
Producers Commission Association of Sioux 
City, Iowa, does at this, our 40th annual 
meeting in Sioux City, Iowa, January 16, 1964, 
take a position in regard to imports of meat 
and meat products as follows: 

1. That quotas be set on imports of meat 
and meat products of beef, pork and lamb, 
into the United States at such levels that 
there will not be a depressing effect on prices 
of domestic beef, pork and lamb. 

2. That tariffs on meat and meat products 
imported under these quotas shall not be 
lowered to levels below those now in effect. 

3. That when any imported meat or meat 
products are offered to consumers in fresh 
or frozen form, or as an ingredient in manu- 
factured foods that the fresh, frozen, or man- 
ufactured food carry a label which sets out 
clearly that it is in fact an imported meat 
item or includes imported meat items; and 
further 

That the r and officers of this 
association be instructed to make known this 
three-point position on meat imports to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Office of 
International Trade of the United States, 
State Department, and all U.S. Repre- 
sentatives and U.S. Senators serving the 
trade territory of this association, and, 
finally, that they communicate with and 
work with the National Live Stock Producers 
Association, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Cattlemen’s Association, and 
related organizations to make known this 
Position and effect its acceptance as policy. 

Adopted: Annual meeting, January 16, 
1964, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing intense disagreement with Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges’ remarks 
about the cattlemen whining. What Mr. 
Hodges mistakes for a whine is really 
a cry of distress. And the reason that 
it is repeated and repeated, to Mr. 
Hodges’ irritation, is because cattlemen 
do not know where to direct it. 
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All cattlemen are told is that the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand imports, which 
are destroying their industry, are being 
“negotiated.” They are never told who 
is doing the negotiating or who will make 
the final decisions. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I cannot find 
out who is responsible either. I also at- 
tended the briefing with Governor Herter 
on livestock imports that other day and 
asked this question. The only answer I 
received was that the decisions would be 
made by the “executive branch.” Does 
that mean Mr. Freeman, Mr. Hodges, 
Mr. Herter, or President Johnson? I 
would be pleased and I am sure the cat- 
tlemen would be, too, if whoever is re- 
sponsible for the decision on imports 
would step forward and identify himself. 
Then cattlemen could take their prob- 
lems directly to this person and would 
not have to annoy Mr. Hodges. How- 
ever, as long as the cloak of anonymity 
is up, then just so long will Mr. Hodges 
have to put up with cattlemen’s cries of 
distress. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
the cattlemen, while fiercely independ- 
ent, are the most frustrated people on 
earth today. Besides coping with all 
the natural hazards of their industry 
like anthrax, black leg, red nose, and 
weather—they are now undergoing the 
additional risk of Government-condoned 
foreign competition. And while cattle- 
men might vaccinate against the diseases 
I have mentioned, they sure cannot vac- 
cinate against risks encouraged by Gov- 
ernment. Is it any wonder they cry out 
in frustration? 

Let me emphasize—Government is the 
cattleman’s biggest problem. It ham- 
pers his operation with regulations and 
it taxes his profit unmercifully when he 
makes one. Now it sits idly by while his 
natural market is being gobbled up by 
foreign imports. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, cattlemen are 
becoming extremely spooky. If my col- 
leagues do not know the meaning of 
“spooky,” let me define it as a tendency 
to stampede. The reason cattlemen are 
so spooky is because they have watched 
a series of other industries—glass, pot- 
tery, glove, cotton, and tobacco, to men- 
tion a few—get into deeper and deeper 
trouble as the result of Government 
manipulations. Cattlemen are also 
watching while imports are ruining the 
cattle industry in Hawaii. They want 
to avoid ruin if they can. There- 
fore, they are hoping for relief from the 
present negotiations. 

After reading Mr. Hodges’ remarks in 
the newspapers, however, they are not 
optimistic, since Mr. Hodges hardly 
sounds sympathetic. In addition, he 
works in the executive branch and his 
opinion could well be the Executive“ 
opinion, the opinion that will accept or 
refuse final negotiations. Frankly, Mr. 
Speaker, after the cattlemen have con- 
sulted with various departments here in 
reference to the negotiations, they feel 
they are the stakes in an international 
poker game and they do not like the idea 
one bit. 

Perhaps we could understand the cat- 
tlemen’s apprehension a little better if 
we probed a little deeper into some of 
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Mr. Hodges’ official remarks. For in- 
stance, on November 15, 1962, Mr. 
Hodges, in an interview with the China 
Mail, a Hong Kong newspaper, told tex- 
tile producers there they could look for- 
ward to a much greater expansion of 
their textile exports to the United States. 
Here is the article as it appeared in that 
newspaper: 

Hopces’ MESSAGE or Hore ror HONG KONG 

Now that the textile dispute has been set- 
tled you can look forward to great expansion 
of exports to the United States. 

Hong Kong can look forward to a great ex- 
pansion of her exports to the United States, 
now that the textile dispute has been set- 
tled, Mr. Luther M. Hodges, the American 
Secretary of Commerce, said before his de- 
parture today. 

He said that the United States is an ex- 
tremely favorable market for the colony and 
there is no ill-feeling against “made in Hong 
Kong” products. 

His advice for Hong Kong manufacturers 
was to devote more effort and money to re- 
search. 

He said industries here should not limit 
themselves to any particular products or 
market. 

He described the bustle and activity he 
saw in Hong Kong as “fantastic.” 

The mental attitude of the people in Hong 
Kong is excellent, he said. He believed that 
people in Hong Kong generally wanted free 
trade. 


He said the textile dispute between Hong 
Kong and the United States created some 
misunderstanding in both countries. 

But this, he said, had been cleared up and 
future trading patterns would follow orderly 
arrangements under the long-term Geneva 
agreement. 


Remembering that the greatest threat 
to the textile industry is competition 
from foreign imports, and remembering 
that these imports are possible only be- 
cause of Government subsidies, Mr. 
Hodges’ public remarks are difficult to 
reconcile. 

One more point, Mr. Speaker: Mr. 
Hodges has suggested that the American 
cattleman solve his problem by “getting 
to work selling American beef to other 
countries.” Cattlemen hear this advice 
and then probably ask “Where?” since 
Iam sure the Secretary knows that every 
nation with which the United States now 
trades in any volume of livestock or 
meats, except Canada, provides substan- 
tial and very effective nontariff protec- 
tion for their domestic producers. 
Canada is the only country with which 
any appreciative degree of reciprocity 
exists. Therefore, any sudden surge of 
American imports into any of these na- 
tions would surely result in more and 
quicker restrictions to protect local 
producers. 

Mr. Speaker, since the United States 
is among the most liberal in the world 
in its agricultural import policies and 
since all major countries with the ex- 
ception of the one I have mentioned, 
Canada, provide a much higher degree 
of protection for the domestic livestock 
production than we do, I think cattle- 
men are perfectly justified in asking im- 
port restrictions on the countries de- 
stroying their industry. Here is why: 

First. Australia, the largest exporter 
of beef and veal and mutton to the 
United States, prohibits imports of cat- 
tle and sheep and imports of hog and 
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pork products from the United States 
under a health restriction. Also, the 
Government’s Tariff Board has the au- 
thority to impose emergency tariffs or 
other types of import controls whenever 
it is deemed necessary to protect domes- 
tic producers against competition from 
imports. 

Second. New Zealand, the largest ex- 
porter of lamb and second largest ex- 
porter of beef and veal to the United 
States, prohibits imports of most meat 
and other packinghouse products. 

Third. Ireland, the third largest ex- 
porter of beef and veal to the United 
States, generally restricts all livestock 
and meat products by requiring import 
licenses. Tariffs are high. 

Fourth. Trade barriers severely re- 
strict U.S. exports of livestock and meat 
products to Mexico. This is one of the 
two large exporting countries of live cat- 
tle to the United States. If these controls 
were lifted, U.S. exports would rise 
sharply. Import permits from the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce are re- 
quired for most products. Imports are 
also subject to high tariffs, and imports 
of slaughter livestock are prohibited. 

Fifth. Denmark, one of the largest 
exporters of pork to the United States 
prohibits entry of such products from the 
United States under a health restriction. 
Also, annual “licensing budgets” are set 
up each fiscal year denoting global im- 
port quotas with quantity, value, and 
items specified. 

Mr. Speaker, now is the time for action 
and I respectfully request early action 
by the man who can do the most the 
quickest—the top man in the executive 
branch—President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Sxvusirz] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my colleagues from North 
Dakota and Iowa for bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Congress. If the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hodges, is 
guilty of making the statement attrib- 
uted to him it is unfortunate and regret- 
table. Frankly, I know of no group 
that has asked less of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than those connected with the 
cattle-producing industry. They have 
faced up to their problems and met them 
head on. They oppose bureaucratic 
meddling. But when every country of 
the world has established some sort of 
restrictive barrier to stop or limit meat 
imports while our country remains an 
open market, when beef imports were up 
13 percent in 1963 over 1962 and that 
represents 11 percent of our domestic 
production. All this, while our own beef 
production is going up and the bottom 
has dropped out of prices, the beef pro- 
ducers have a right to ask and are en- 
titled to positive action on the part of 
their Government. 

On January 16, a number of us met 
with Secretary Freeman to learn what 
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steps the Department was taking to limit 
imports. I think I am correct in saying 
that the Secretary informed us that ef- 
forts were being made to get the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders to enter 
into voluntary agreements. Talk is 
fine—but the prospect of a voluntary 
agreement with Australia and New 
Zealand is uncertain. Looking at the 
issue from the standpoint of the Aus- 
tralians, why should they agree to a limit 
on imports? There is no real barrier to 
their entry into the U.S. market now and 
the likelihood of future restrictions does 
not appear imminent. 

Unless the Secretary’s hand is 
strengthened by congressional legislative 
action or unless the Australians can be 
convinced that their long-range self-in- 
terest is impaired by a further decline in 
the U.S. market price or if some other 
benefits should be forthcoming, it does 
not seem logical to assume that they 
would accept a limit on their exports of 
beef and veal to the United States. 

On January 20, 20 Members of this 
body, including myself, conferred with 
Gov. Christian A. Herter of the State 
Department. We were cordially received, 
politely listened to, but accomplished 
nothing, learned nothing—except that 
this matter of beef imports is under con- 
sideration. Unfortunately our State De- 
partment apparently has assumed the 
attitude that the farmers and livestock 
producers are “expendable pawns” in 
the chess game of international politics. 

If the livestock industry is to get relief 
it must come from pressure by Congress. 
Our State Department seems to be sym- 
pathetic but more sympathetic toward 
other countries. Our Department of 
Agriculture has no weapons at its dis- 
posal to bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion by a voluntary agreement. If the 
livestock producer is to get relief it must 
come from the Congress through pres- 
sure on the executive branch. As I view 
it, there are two avenues of approach: 
First, under the Sugar Act, Australia has 
a country quota of 43,339 short tons, raw 
ratio, under the present law but she 
shipped an additional 180,367 tons under 
global purchase making total Australian 
sales, in the United States in 1963, 223,706 
tons. We are not bound in any way to 
purchase the extra 180,000 tons from 
Australia. 

Although the domestic quotas were ex- 
tended for 5 years in the 1962 act, the 
foreign quotas were extended for only 
2 years. Therefore, legislation must be 
passed before December 31, 1964, to ex- 
tend the authority for obtaining foreign 


sugar. 

If the President should recommend 
and the Congress should pass sugar legis- 
lation granting Australia an increased 
sugar quota, it is hoped that nation 
might be more receptive to limiting its 
exports of beef and veal. If they are not 
receptive, we should then consider re- 
moving Australia’s sugar quota. 

Second, the Committee on Ways and 
Means could face up to its constitutional 
responsibility. There are a number of 
bills pending before the committee deal- 
ing with beef imports, including H.R. 
9526 which I introduced. Unfortunately, 
through the years the Congress has sur- 
rendered its constitutional authority to 
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the executive branch. This committee 
and Congress can act and it is time they 
didso. If hearings were begun the hands 
of the Secretary would be strengthened 
in his effort to reach a meaningful vol- 
untary agreement. Let us start pro- 
tecting our own national interest before 
we have no interests to protect. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the statements that have been made 
this afternoon by my colleagues, in such 
number as most certainly to impress the 
Nation with the scope of this problem 
and the sincerity with which the prob- 
lem is being approached here in the 
Congress—if not with the possibilities 
for its immediate solution. 

The remark of the Secretary of Com- 
merce last week was regrettable because 
it demonstrates either a failure to grasp 
the problem or an unwillingness to deal 
with it. 

The fact remains there is a grave prob- 
lem in the livestock business and the 
problem will remain with us for some 
time. 

Many figures have been stated here on 
the floor of the House this afternoon and 
I would associate myself with the use 
of those figures. 

I should like to add a few more, to 
demonstrate the importance of the solu- 
tion of this problem to the Nation at 
large. 

Farmers of the State of Iowa produce 
the meat for 26 million Americans. I 
repeat, 26 million Americans in 50 States 
receive their meat and meat products 
from the State of Iowa. This is about 
one-eighth—1 pound out of every 8—of 
all the meat consumed in the United 
States. 

What happens in this industry is ex- 
tremely important to the State of Iowa, 
and I submit that by the same token it is 
extremely important to the Nation. 
When the cattle market fell off abruptly 
in the fall of 1962 it cost the farmers of 
the State of Iowa $140 million. It cost 
the farmers of our one State alone that 
much. 

I am inclined to believe that the de- 
cline in cattle prices to which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has referred as cost- 
ing $170 million over a period of 2 years 
does not take into full account the effect 
of the precipitate drop in cattle prices in 
the fall of 1962. 

Last Wednesday, together with the ju- 
nior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], I 
attended a meeting of livestock producers 
and others in related industries in Des 
Moines. This meeting was called by the 
secretary of agriculture of the State of 
Iowa, Mr. L. B. Liddy. It was called for 
the purpose of discussing there the same 
problem we have discussed here today. 

That meeting was attended by 100 to 
125 interested persons; secretaries of 
agriculture of Wyoming, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota either were present or 
were represented at the meeting; repre- 
sentatives of national livestock producers 
associations and representatives of Iowa 
State livestock producers associations 
were present. They expressed their con- 
cern in varying terms. They dealt with 
the facts. 
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I spent the entire day in their company 
listening to what they had to say from 
the rostrum and visiting with them per- 
sonally. I was most impressed by one 
fact, which was the general concur- 
rence—I would say unanimous agree- 
ment, which was later reflected in a reso- 
lution prepared by that group—that what 
is needed is quota legislation and that 
it is needed now. Needed forthwith. 

One might have expected, in view of 
all the statements which have been made 
in derogation of the position that import 
controls are necessary, that there would 
have been widely mixed or varied points 
of view, because the people who were 
there, although related, to be sure, in 
terms of economic interest, were not nec- 
essarily related on the basis of their 
thinking as to the problems of the agri- 
cultural industries. 

I point out that the people who were 
at the meeting were deeply skilled. In 
many cases they were people who had 
spent lifetimes not only in the practical 
end but also in the scientific end of this 
business. There was represented, for ex- 
ample, the faculty of Iowa State Univer- 
sity at Ames, Iowa. There were repre- 
sentatives of the American Meat Insti- 
tute and representatives of meatpacking 
concerns, and so on. 

I mention this to emphasize again the 
scope and the breadth of the knowledge 
available. 

The opinion was unanimous that what 
was needed was quota legislation and 
that it was needed swiftly. 

I should like to mention two other 
things which I believe have not been 
mentioned this afternoon, at least from 
the point of view I should like to mention 
them. 

In laying the case for the American 
livestock producer before the American 
people we can start with something 
which the American people full well 
appreciate. We can start with the exist- 
ing feed grain program. 

Now, the feed grain program, not only 
the existing one but its predecessors, 
have been subject to strenuous attacks 
in the metropolitan press because of the 
costliness of them. No one can deny 
that they are costly, but one of the most 
interesting aspects of the debate on feed 
grain legislation, in this body and even 
in the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House, which is skilled in these matters, 
is that feed grain is conceived of as a 
cash commodity. Those of us who live 
in the Corn Belt know that it is not a 
cash commodity. It is primarily a basic 
raw material for the livestock industry. 
That is why they call it feed grain—8 
out of every 10 pounds, 8 out of every 
10 bushels, and 8 out of every 10 carloads 
produced of feed grains is fed to live- 
stock. It does not come to us in the 
form of oatmeal and corn flakes but is 
fed to livestock substantially in the form 
in which it is grown and comes to us as 
bacon and steak. The only purpose of a 
feed grain program is to provide ele- 
ments of stability in the grain market, 
which will permit the farmers of the 
Middle West to feed that grain more 
profitably to hogs and cattle. Livestock 
farming is a high-cost, low-profit in- 
dustry, and unless one can see his corn 
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walk off the farm, he has not only been 
an unsuccessful livestock producer but 
he has been an unsuccessful feed-grain 
farmer. 

The feed grain program which we 
have supported as a people at great cost 
is jeopardized to its very foundation by 
a weakness in the livestock market 
which will prove devastating to ever so 
many farmers unless the matter is 
quickly corrected. I am going to take 
this liberty to go back in history a little 
bit and to refresh the recollection of 
the House on one point. When the 
present feed grain law, that is to say the 
initial law, which was enacted in 1961, 
came to the floor of this House, con- 
cern was expressed by ever so many peo- 
ple from the Grain Belt over the price 
of corn which would be established in 
the free market by the Secretary. It 
was not only suggested or threatened 
but it was absolutely promised flatly on 
the floor of this House that the price of 
free corn would be $1 a bushel. A part 
of the opposition that arose to this leg- 
islation came from the people in the live- 
stock areas who said, “If you give us 
this raw material at $1 a bushel, you are 
likely to jeopardize the livestock indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Speaker, the livestock industry is 
jeopardized and corn has been $1 a 
bushel since that legislation. I think 
this is worthy of mention. 

That is water over the dam. That 
is behind us. This is a part of this ex- 
pensive program. Unless the price of 
livestock is restored and sustained, the 
feed grain program will have been a 
total failure. It will not have kept any- 
body in business, but indeed it will have 
substantially contributed to putting 
them out. of business. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BEERMANN. There have been 
only a couple of times in history when 
the livestock industry made money on 
cheap feed. The industry says and tra- 
ditionally believes that times of good feed 
prices, higher than they are at the pres- 
ent, are the best times to feed. Most of 
the livestock producers do not like cheap 
feed which this administration, as you 
have so ably pointed out, has forced 
onto the farm economy. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman, my colleague from Iowa, 
for his fine presentation relative to the 
problem not only of the grain farmer 
but the livestock farmer, a problem 
which they are experiencing today and 
have been for quite some time. Of 
course, I do not have to tell him that 
the farmer has been in a price- cost 
squeeze for many years past. The gen- 
tleman who is now addressing the House, 
along with about 40 other Members of 
Congress from the Middle West and the 
South in the cattle producing areas of 
the country, talked with Mr. Freeman 
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and a number of us have talked to the 
Secretary of State, and I might tell you 
I even talked to the President of the 
United States about this problem. I am 
sure the gentleman will agree that we 
have had very little satisfaction out of 
meetings that we held with these high 
Federal officials. It seems to me that 
the cattle men are completely stymied 
in their attempt to have the Congress or 
the administration or the Tariff Com- 
mission do something about these ter- 
ribly low prices of cattle. Our tariff, of 
course, has been reduced constantly over 
the years on meats of every description. 
To find a method by which we can get 
these prices up through legislation seems 
to be a Herculean task almost beyond 
anybody’s power to achieve. 

I know the gentleman is a farmer in 
his own right and knows what have been 
the problems of the farmer. I only hope 
that we can do something for cattle 
men, but right this minute I can only 
say that it looks pretty hopeless; does 
the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. BROMWELL, Mr. Speaker, very 
reluctantly I do agree with the gentle- 
man that at the moment it appears rela- 
tively hopeless. That is why we are here 
this afternoon to talk about it. Let me 
mention this point. There has been talk 
about increasing the sale of meat abroad. 
The consumption of beef has risen con- 
tinuously over recent years domestically. 
Few industries have done nearly as good 
a job not only in producing at a low 
cost—the finest cattle, the kind you seek 
to get steaks from at fancy prices—sell 
for a price of 22 to 25 cents a pound to 
the farmer. Few people have done such 
a job in producing or in merchandising, 
and this is important—merchandising— 
as has the livestock industry. They are 
not subject to criticism on this point. 

I would like to make this clear, as I 
understand it. The case is not being 
made realistically currently for the com- 
plete curtailment of all imports from out- 
side. We recognize the complexities of 
foreign trade. I think most of the Amer- 
ican people would be shocked to discover 
that there is no way to control the im- 
portation of meat at the present time 
which is effective. There is no way to 
control it, there is no mechanism. We 
have sat here in the United States and 
have idled millions and millions and mil- 
lions of acres at the taxpayers’ expense 
while we have brought in surpluses from 
outside the country. And they have 
come in at a continually expanding rate. 
What we have been doing is to take a 
snapshot at 5 percent to 6 percent of our 
consumption coming in from outside or a 
snapshot at 10 percent and our leaders 
in the administration have said that, 
“This is not serious, it is only such-and- 
such a percentage.” y 

What we are talking about is not the 
amount of meat we imported in 1962. 
It is what we have imported in 1963 
and what we are going to import in 1964. 
It is going to be more than that. It is 
going to continue to be more until the 
American people take hold of the thing 
and impose some kind of control on it. 
We have a right to control this. 

We are watching at the present time 
a double passing of the buck. Mr. 
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Speaker, we have looked without any 
success to the administration. It was 
only about 90 days ago that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture stated in my district, 
where more fine, fat cattle are produced, 
I suppose, than in any district in the 
United States, that this matter of im- 
ports was not serious, while those people 
stood there looking at him and listening 
to him were losing $40 a head on every 
animal in their feedlots. 

What has been done is to ask some 
unidentified negotiator to go to our 
friends who are sending meat in here 
and ask those people not to sell us so 
much stuff. If the people in the live- 
stock area can be excused for it, they 
are not expecting much from this 
kind of negotiation. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the people of Australia 
and New Zealand to protect the Amer- 
ican livestock farmer. That is our re- 
sponsibility. If our Government will not 
interpose its strength between our farm- 
ers and disaster, we can expect the peo- 
ple in Australia and New Zealand to 
continue to send meat in here. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman; it is not their responsibility 
to protect our market. Does not the 
gentleman believe they would have a 
very definite interest in preserving a 
healthy price level for that country in 
not running the price down to a level 
on which neither the Australian pro- 
ducer nor the American producer can 
make money? I think that is what they 
are doing. I think there is at least a 
shred of hope in the negotiations going 
forward that they will realize this will 
be ruinous for the New Zealander and 
Australian and for the U.S. meat pro- 
ducer if they do not change their ways. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I would hope so. 
I would hope that would be the case, and 
I agree with the gentleman this would 
be a sound motivation on their part. 

The point I am making is we have in 
the United States the initial responsibil- 
ity for making a decision as to how we 
will protect the American livestock 
farmer. The whole thing is now hang- 
ing fire between these anonymous nego- 
tiators and some outside country as to 
what kind of a level we shall reach in 
controlling these imports. But we have 
a responsibility which goes beyond this. 
We have a legislative responsibility. 

I was most interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Colorado when 
he was referring to the problems which 
are inherent in the distribution of meat. 
That is a problem for the American 
housewife, and the American farmer 
with these fine animals he has been 
spending years in cultivating, the Amer- 
ican farmer who with this 22- or 25- 
cent-a-pound price watching his wife go 
to the supermarket and paying $1 or 
more for that meat—this is a problem 
that the two have in common. 

We ought to take a look at this whole 
picture all the way from the corncrib 
to the frying pan. As a matter of fact, 
we should go behind the corncrib to the 
pastures, and have a look at the whole 
problem. But that is our responsibility. 
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They talk about the Tariff Commis- 
sion having hearings induced by a Sen- 
ate committee talking about this matter. 
The Tariff Commission is not going to 
get around to those hearings until April. 
By that time there will be another crop 
of calves, the pastures will green up, and 
the farmers are going to have to look at 
the market at that time and sell their 
calves for fattening. That is the time 
the Tariff Commission will take that 
matter up. By the time negotiations 
are finished under our present laws the 
snow will be here again, and there will 
be another crop of calves on their way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it should be said 
time and time and time again that the 
American farmer, with the aid of the 
people that market foodstuffs, is feeding 
the American people and has for years 
for about 24 percent of their income. 
Yet we have folks that will say, “Well, 
we have to look after the consumer's 
interests, too.” Well, of course we have 
to, but I do not think we should feel 
dutybound to keep the farmers in a cost- 
price squeeze and drive them to the wall 
as long as they are feeding the Amer- 
ican people for 24 percent of their in- 
come, when the rest of the world on an 
average is paying over 60 percent of their 
income just for food. 

A few years ago the people of India 
were spending 89 percent of their in- 
come just for food. Many nations of 
this world spend as much as 75 percent 
of their income just for food. Yet the 
American farmer and the businessmen 
who market the food to the people are 
feeding the American people and feed- 
ing them better than any of the rest of 
the people in the whole world for about 
24 percent of their income. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to conclude what I have to 
say by turning back to the area of re- 
sponsibility which I think we have. I 
think we can submit that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, indeed perhaps the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, too, have a responsi- 
bility for being creative in this field and 
for advocating the interests of the 
American livestock industry. Sad to re- 
late, the response we have received to the 
moment is zero, zero in terms of getting 
something done in the areas in which we 
need action forthwith. We may not be 
able to affect the attitude of the Secre- 
tary or of the people in the Department 
or of the Secretary of Commerce in this 
area, but we cannot avoid our own re- 
sponsibility. I submit that we have the 
duty, and I call on the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture to look into 
this matter, to proceed with hearings in 
this area, and to produce some results 
whether the Secretary of Agriculture 
recommends it or not. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROMWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I just want to point out 
as we conclude that in no sense have the 
livestock men that I have heard been 
asking for punitive tariffs, but they do 
want their share in the market that they 
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themselves helped to create in America. 
They do feel they should have quotas, 
that they should know exactly how much 
of that market they are expected to share 
with producers abroad. 

Mr. BROMWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I agree with what he has had to 
say. 


NASA LAUNCHING OF RELAY I 
COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration on Tuesday last, January 21, 1964, 
successfully launched Relay II, the sec- 
ond Relay communications satellite. 

I was privileged as one of the observers 
to be present at this occasion. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I was invited to par- 
ticipate in this most interesting incident. 
The gentleman from Texas, our col- 
league, Hon. WALTER Rocers, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Communication 
and Power of our committee, was also in- 
vited, and he, too, witnessed the success- 
ful launching of Relay II. 

Mr. Speaker, it is rather phenomenal 
that this was the 22d straight success for 
the Delta launch vehicle which boosted 
the new relay into orbit of some 4,600 
miles apogee and about 4,300 miles peri- 
gee. It is now orbiting the earth about 
every 3 hours and 15 minutes while mov- 
ing in a path inclined 47° to the Equator. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration issued a re- 
lease of the launching which describes 
the mission of this work, its objectives, 
a contains a description of its opera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that it be included at this point in the 
Recorp along with the technical descrip- 
tion of the space craft and systems oper- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Relay’s mission is to continue the work 
of its successful sister satellite, Relay I, 
which is still orbiting more than a year after 
launch, and to provide an evaluation of 
improvements built in the new spacecraft. 
Its communications experiments, including 
television, will help determine the feasibility 
of this type spacecraft in future operational 
space communications networks. 

At the same time, engineers will get a 
better estimate of the spacecraft’s lifetime. 
The expanding network of ground stations 
around the world will get an opportunity to 
work with two Relay satellites. The new 
Relay will send back to earth data of radia- 
tion encountered and the degradation radia- 
tion may cause the spacecraft’'s components, 

SUPERVISION 

Direction of the Relay program is under 
NASA's Office of Space Science and Applica- 
tions with direct management of the proj- 
ect under NASA's Goddard Space Flight 
Center, Greenbelt, Md. RCA’s Astro-Elec- 
tronics Division, Princeton, N.J., built the 
spacecraft under contract to GSFC. The 
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Delta launch vehicle was built by the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
RELAY I STILL OPERATING 

Relay I, during its more than a year of op- 
eration, has made many telecasts between 
the United States and Europe, and several— 
including the first TV transmission to Asia— 
were made to Japan from the United States. 
More than 2,000 experiments were made 
during the 300 hours of transmission time. 

It was launched December 13, 1962, had a 
life expectancy of 6 months to a year, but is 
still going strong. It was supposed to have 
been shut off at the end of the year by 
an automatic timing device which failed 
to work. The device, an electrolytic solu- 
tion, was to have eaten its way through the 
main power lead about a year after launch. 
However, it failed to do so. Scientists believe 
that spacecraft temperatures, lower than 
anticipated, apparently affected the rate of 
destruction by the electrolytic solution. 

Before launch, the spacecraft's television 
and radio transmitting equipment was not 
expected to be operating properly after 6 
months to a year in orbit. Therefore, it 
was considered better to shut down all 
transmissions completely, including the oc- 
casional beacon signals that merely take up 
a frequency that could better be used by 
other satellites. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The new Relay, identical to Relay I in most 
respects, has no automatic cutoff device. 
Scientists want to learn how long this one 
can communicate. It has N-on-P (negative 
on positive) solar cells which give greater 
resistance to radiation than the P-on-N solar 
cells on the previous Relay. 

Other component changes are different 
transistors for the voltage regulator; elec- 
trically operated mechanical switches to as- 
sure ability to turn off transmitting equip- 
ment; relocated temperature measuring 
devices and a new traveling wave tube. The 
traveling wave tube transmits the television 
or radio signal through the spacecraft an- 
tenna to the ground. 

The newest Relay, like Relay I, can trans- 
mit one-way wide-band communications 
(television, 300 one-way voice channels or 
high-speed data) or two-way narrowband 
communications (12 two-way telephone con- 
versations or teletype, photofacsimile and 
data). 

IMPROVED VISIBILITY 

After launch, Relay will be in excellent 
mutual visibility position between North 
America and Europe for transmission of tele- 
vision between the two hemispheres. On 
various orbits around the earth the satellite 
will be in position to transmit programs up 
to an hour or more in length between Europe 
and the United States. This will gradually 
lengthen until April when there will be pe- 
riods of as much as 70 minutes mutual visi- 
bility time. This time will drop as the high 
point of the spacecraft’s orbit moves into 
the southern hemisphere, ultimately bring- 
ing only 10 to 12 minutes of mutual visibility 
time from about mid-July to 20 to 30 min- 
utes in October and increasing back to the 
maximum as the satellite apogee moves back 
north. 

Mutual visibility with Japan, which will be 
about 40 minutes at maximum, will decrease 
to nothing by mid-July and continue with no 
mutual visibility until mid-November. 

On the whole, this satellite will be in much 
better mutual visibility relation to Europe, 
South America, and Asia than Relay I. Dur- 
ing the first month, it will afford opportunity 
to conduct tests of 15 to more than 50 min- 
utes duration three times a day between 
United States and oversea ground stations. 

EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

Wideband experiments and demonstrations 
will be conducted between stations in the 
United States (the American Telephone & 
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Telegraph station at Andover, Maine, and the 
NASA/Goddard Station at Mojave, Calif.); 
the United Kingdom General Post Office sta- 
tion at Goonhilly Downs, England; the French 
National Center for Telecommunications 
Studies station at Pleumeur-Bodou, France; 
and the Kokusai Denshin Denwa station 
at Hitachi, Japan. The West German 
Deutsches Bundespost is currently operating 
on narrowband from a portable station at 
Raisting, Upper Bavaria. A German wide- 
band station will become operational this 
year, as will a ground station of the Scandi- 
navian countries located at Goteborg, 
Sweden. 

Narrowband experiments and demonstra- 
tions—two-way telephone, teletype, and data 
transmission—will be conducted between the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Federal 
Laboratories ground station at Nutley, N.J., 
and one near Rio de Janeiro operated by 
Radio International do Brasil by authority of 
the Brazilian Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

One-way voice and teletype as well as re- 
duced quality wideband tests will be received 
from the United States and Brazil at Fucino, 
Italy, about 50 miles northeast of Rome. 
Telespazio is the cooperating organization in 
Italy. 

‘TRACKING 

As soon as Relay is injected into orbit the 
worldwide NASA STADAN (space track- 
ing and data acquisition network) will 
begin to track and receive data from the 
spacecraft. Data will be transmitted to the 
Goddard Space Flight Center Operations 
Control Center for analysis by Relay proj- 
ect officials. 


THE RELAY TEAM 


NASA headquarters: Dr. Homer E. Newell, 
Associate Administrator for Space Science 
and Applications, overall program manage- 
ment; Robert F. Garbarini, Director of Ap- 
plications; Dr. Leonard Jaffe, Director, Com- 
munications and Navigational Satellite Pro- 
grams; Donald Rogers, Relay Program Man- 
ager; Edmund Buckley, Director, Office of 
Tracking and Data Acquisition; C. P. Wilson, 
Tracking and Data Acquisition Program Sup- 
port; T. Bland Norris, Delta Program Man- 


ager. 

Goddard Space Flight Center: Dr. Harry 
J. Goett, Director; Daniel G. Mazur, Chief, 
Satellite Systems and Projects; Alton E. 
Jones, Chief, Communications Satellites; 
Wendell Sunderlin, Project Manager; Robert 
H. Pickard, Spacecraft Manager; Gilbert 
Bullock, Demonstrations Coordinator; Wil- 
liam Schindler, Delta Coordinator; Thomas 
E. Ryan, Tracking and Data Systems Man- 
ager; Robert Gray, Chief, Goddard Launch 
Operations Branch. 

Radio . of America (spacecraft con- 
tractor): R. A. Dunphy, project manager. 

Space Technology Corp. (test operations) : 
B. N. Abramson, director. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. (vehicle contractor) : 
Garry F. Hanson, field station manager, 
JFKSC, Missile and Space System Division; 
John Kline, chief Delta system engineer, 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Relay spacecraft and systems operation 


Outwardly, the new 172-pound Relay 
spacecraft looks exactly like Relay I except 
for the darker color of its solar cells. 

Here are the changes made: 

1. N-on-P instead of P-on-N solar cells, 
for greater resistance to radiation. The 
N-on-P cells should deteriorate only about 
20 percent during a year, compared to about 
50 percent for P-on-N cells. 

2. Shortly after the launch of Relay I, 
transistors for the high-power voltage regu- 
lator would not turn off. This caused a volt- 
age drop that impaired operations for a 
while. Improved transistors have replaced 
those of Relay I. 

3. Magnetic latching relays added to the 
wideband power supply to provide a second, 
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redundant, way to turn off the power sup- 
ply by ground command in case Relay I's 
trouble develops again. 

4. Temperature sensors added near the 
voltage regulator transistors to detect, by 
telemetry, if and when their temperature 
becomes critical. Five sensors have been 
relocated. 

5. New unpressurized traveling wave tubes 
will be used on this Relay in addition to a 
pressurized tube like those in Relay. 

6. Command circuitry has been improved 
so that stray radiation on the same fre- 
quency (148 megacycles) will not generate 
spurious commands. Command transmit- 
ter power at NASA's Nutley and Mojave test 
and command stations has been increased to 
provide more reliable command capability. 

7. Elimination of the 1-year timer used 
on Relay I. 


Size and characteristics 


The new 172-pound Relay spacecraft is an 
eight-sided prism which tapers at one end. 
It is 33 inches high and about 29 inches in 
diameter at its broad end. The 18-inch- 
long wideband communications antenna ex- 
tends from the narrow end of the body, giv- 
ing it a total height of 51 inches, Four 
whiplike telemetry antenna extend from the 
broad end of the satellite at about 45° angles. 

Relay's shape was selected to permit use of 
the Delta vehicle’s low-drag fairing. The 
components are attached to a fabricated 
aluminum frame or chassis or to tubular rings 
which encircle the top and bottom of the 
chassis. The exterior, composed of 8 honey- 
comb aluminum panels studded with 8,215 
solar cells, is attached to the chassis rings 
and gives Relay its octagonal shape. The 
solar cells, covering the outer entire surface, 
except the top and bottom of the structure, 
provide power to 3 nickel-cadmium storage 
batteries containing 20 cells each. The aver- 
age requirement from the solar cells to main- 
tain sufficient power for spacecraft operations 
is 45 watts. The N-on-P solar cells are 
shielded to prevent excessive radiation dam- 
age encountered in the space environment. 

For reliability, Relay has two identical 
transponders. In the event one should fail, 
the other can carry out the communications 
tests. Under normal operating procedures, 
selection of the transponder to be used dur- 
ing a test will be made by ground command 
from the test station. The unpressurized 
traveling wave tube, espec‘ally designed for 
Relay by RCA, uses a platinum-cobalt mag- 
net and has an overall efficiency of 21 per- 
cent. Each of the Relay transponders can 
handle wideband one-way signals, such as 
television, or two-way telephone traffic and 
other narrowband signals. 

Wideband signals are received from the 
ground stations at a frequency of 1,725 mega- 
cycles and transmitted by the satellite to the 
ground at 4,170 megacycles. 

Two-way telephone and other narrowband 
traffic are transmitted on the following fre- 
quencies: 

Ground to satellite: 1,726.6 
West-East and North-South. 

Satellite to ground; 4,175 
West-East and North-South. 

Ground to satellite: 1,723.3 
East-West and South-North. 

Satellite to ground: 4,165 
East-West and South-North. 

Telemetry and command equipment 

One of the most complex electronic sys- 
tems carried in Relay is the telemetry and 
command equipment. It consists of an an- 
tenna, two command receivers, two subcar- 
rier demodulators, two command decoders, 
two telemetry transmitters, one command 
control unit, and one telemetry encoder. 
The duplicate units are to insure reliability 
of the system's operation. 

The command system has 20 command 
channels which control operation of the 
communication transponders and telemetry 


megacycles, 
megacycles, 
megacycles, 


megacycles, 
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system, The signals are received, demodu- 
lated, decoded, and applied to the command 
control unit which performs the switching 
function desired and initiates a verification 
signal to be telemetered back to the ground 
station. 

The Relay telemetry encoder is the most 
complicated single element in the entire 

t. It encodes data from sensors 
within the satellite and transmits to the 
ground through 128 channels at the rate of 
one channel per second. The 1-pound en- 
coder comprises 5,186 parts, including 581 
transistors, and 1,378 diodes. 

Relay will be spin-stabilized at 150 revo- 
lutions per minute. A sun aspect indicator 
and horizon scanner proyide telemetry data 
of the satellite’s orientation. The spin axis 
can be adjusted by a ground signal which 
activates a coil within the spacecraft. This, 
in turn, reacts with the earth’s magnetic 
field and provides the torque required to 
properly orient the satellite. 

The temperature within Relay is controlled 
by a shutter system of aluminized mylar 
vanes at its broad end. When the vanes are 
closed, the temperature is at the proper level. 
To dissipate excessive heat, a bellows con- 
trolled by a temperature-sensitive fuid 
opens the shutter vanes. Temperature with- 
in the satellite is expected to vary from 5° 
to 25° centigrade. 

The STADAN stations track Relay’s 
186-megacycle beacon which operates con- 
tinually and transmit data to the God- 
dard Space Flight Center where scientists 
will compute the orbital elements. This 
orbital information is the basis for deter- 
mining Relay’s “look angles” which are nec- 
essary for the ground station antennas to 
acquire Relay for conducting the communi- 
cation experiments. 

Just before Relay is mutually visible be- 
tween ground stations, the NASA test sta- 
tion will pick up the tracking beacon and 
exercise commands for obtaining telemetry 
on its operating condition. If the systems 
are in good condition, the test station then 
sends another command to turn on one of 
the communications transponders and set 
the mode for wideband or narrowband trans- 
missions. Test station operations require 
about 5 to 10 minutes. 

Turning on the transponder also activates 
a 4,080-megacycle tracking beacon by which 
the ground station antenna acquires Relay. 
After the ground acquires Relay and pre- 
pares its ground equipment the programed 
communication tests are carried. 

When the tests between ground stations 
are completed the NASA test station sends a 
command to Relay which turns off the trans- 
ponder in order to conserve the power sup- 
ply. However, should the satellite pass over 
the horizon before the cutoff signal is re- 
ceived, and automatic timer turns off the 
equipment 2 minutes after the illuminating 
signal from the ground is lost. Relay's power 
supply is designed to permit communication 
tests up to 100 minutes each day. 

The Delta launch vehicle 

The NASA-developed, three-stage Delta 
rocket, built by Douglas Aircraft Co., will be 
used to launch Relay into orbit. If suc- 
cessful, this will be the 22d consecutive 
satellite launched into orbit by Delta. To 
date, the Delta record includes 21 successes 
and 1 failure. The Delta program is 
managed by the Goddard Space Flight 
Center. 

The Delta rocket has the following gen- 
eral characteristics: 

Height: 90 feet. 

Maximum diameter: 8 feet. 

Lift-off weight: About 57 tons. 

First stage: Modified Air Force Thor, pro- 
duced by Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Fuel: Liquid (kerosene with liquid oxygen 
as oxidizer). 

Thrust: 170,000 pounds. 
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Burning time: About 2 minutes and 25 
seconds, 

Delta space weight: Over 50 tons. 

Second stage: Aerojet General Corp., JA 
10-118 propulsion system. 


Fuel: Liquid. 
Thrust: About 7,500 pounds. 
E time: About 2 minutes, 40 


Belt space weight: 2½ tons. 

Third stage: Allegany Ballistics Laboratory 
X-248 motor. 

Puel: Solid. 

Thrust: About 3,000 pounds. 

Burning time: 40 seconds. 

Weight: About 516 pounds. 

Length: 57.5 inches. 

Diameter: 18 inches. 

first and second stage powered 

flight, the Bell Telephone Laboratory radio- 
guidance system is used for inflight trajec- 
tory corrections. It also commands second- 
stage cutoff when the desired position, 
velocity, and altitude have been achieved. 

Following second stage cutoff, a 19-minute 
coast period occurs. Near the end of this 
period, small rockets mounted on a table 
between the second and third stages ignite 
and spin up the third stage and the satellite 
to their proper velocity. The second stage 
then separates and third stage ignition 
occurs, giving Relay its final boost toward 
orbital injection. 


FOREIGN POLICY SPEECH BY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great privilege to sit here and 
listen to this debate revolving around 
the problems of the cattle industry. 
Coming from one of the largest cattle 
producing States in the Nation, I would 
like to join with my colleagues and say 
it is certainly for the good of America 
that we keep cattle prices at an equitable 
level so that the cattleman can better 
grow his crop and produce and sell it. 
The strength of America depends on us 
being well fed and being able to support 
ourselves. 

Speaking for my cattle producers, they 
have asked me and I believe, that they 
want a minimum—a very minimum of 
governmental interference in the price 
structure, particularly in the area of 
feed grain laws so that they will not 
have to pay artificially high prices for 
their feed. 

I wish to comment now about a speech 
given by Secretary Rusk last night in 
New York. 

Mr. Speaker, last night Secretary Rusk 
took what I believe to be the strongest 
Position yet taken by our State Depart- 
ment concerning our problems with 
Cuba. 

I quote some interesting portions of 
the speech by Secretary Rusk: 

The first purpose of our foreign policy, and 
of the military power which supports it, is 
to defend freedom—without war, if possible. 
Our foreign policy is designed also to 
strengthen freedom wherever it exists and 
to promote it by peaceful means where it is 
still suppressed. 
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I quote further from the speech made 
by Secretary Rusk last night: 

Havana continues to encourage and engage 
in subversive activities in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The Secretary also said: 

A few weeks ago the Government of Vene- 
zuela uncovered a cache of arms from Cuba 
intended for terrorists whose objective is the 
destruction of the democratic Government 
of Venezuela. The recent unfortunate dis- 
turbances in Panama were immediately ex- 
ploited by terrorists trained in Cuba. In 
several other Latin American countries, 
Castro-trained agents are actively promoting 
violence and terrorism. 


While we are speaking about Castro, I 
point out that Castro’s terrorists and 
subversive experts have even gone so far 
as to visit that famous island of Zanzi- 
bar, now so much in the news, so the 
threat of Castro is not limited to this 
hemisphere but is now stretching out into 
worldwide significance. 

I quote further from the speech made 
by the Secretary last night: 

The continuing dedication of the Cuban 
regime to active terrorism and aggression in 
Latin America is a basic reason for our atti- 
tude toward free world economic ties with 
Cuba. We cannot accept the contention that 
trade with Cuba is comparable to ordinary 
trade with any Communist country. The 
Castro regime represents an unacceptable in- 
trusion of Marxist-Leninism into the Western 
Hemisphere. 


I quote further from the speech: 

Those countries which for commercial 
reasons supply Cuba, especially with goods 
critical to the Cuban economy, are prejudic- 
ing the efforts of the countries of this hemi- 
sphere to reduce the threat from Cuba. * * * 
We think that free nations outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere—and especially our allies 
whose freedom is so actively bound up with 
ours—should pursue with respect to Cuba 
policies which harmonize with those of the 
Organization of American States. 


I applaud this speech, because I believe 
it sounds a reawakening to the threat 
which still lies in Cuba, a threat demon- 
strated the other day in Panama, a 
threat demonstrated in Venezuela, a 
threat demonstrated now in Zanzibar— 
that Castro is a part of the worldwide 
conspiracy to destroy and to bury us. 
And, further, that he is a very active part 
of it. 

I hope that the Secretary’s speech will 
be heeded by our allies. I hope that 
those in his Department will heed it. I 
hope it will give encouragement to the 
enactment of legislation and the further- 
ing of policies designed to bring Castro 
down and to lift freedom up in this 
hemisphere. 


PANAMA 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, while the 
State Department and the administra- 
tion mumble of peace and peace treaties, 
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at three widely separated strategic points 
the Communists are busy breaking trea- 
ties to take over key bases, important to 
their scheme of world conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, we must realize that the 
attempt to end U.S. control of the Pan- 
ama Canal—which we proudly built to 
link the Atlantic and Pacific—is merely 
part of a simultaneous effort on three 
vital free world defense strong points. 

First. Moscow has formally backed the 
efforts of the Greek Cypriots—some 40 
percent Communist or Communist con- 
trolled—to break a treaty made as late 
as 1960. This treaty made possible the 
independence of Cyprus. Both Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot officials have stated 
publicly the Reds—active on Cyprus 
since 1924—seek to make this island 
Communist. Cyprus is a key to the east- 
ern Mediterranean and an air and po- 
tential missile base. 

Second. On the island of Zanzibar off 
the African coast, there is evidence the 
whole affair was run out of Communist 
diplomatic missions in nearby Tangan- 
yika. Castro Cubans had a big role. 
Here a treaty granting independence 
only last year is torn to shreds. 

Third. There is Panama. 

In Panama, the Communists are in- 
flaming nationalist sentiment. On Zan- 
zibar, they enticed one race to attack 
another. On Cyprus, they aroused the 
Greek Cypriots to attempt to massacre 
the Turkish minority. The Communists 
use any excuse, play upon any existing 
passions to gain strategic victories of 
utmost importance while we stand idly by 
openmouthed, not even realizing what 
is happening. 

So now the Communists, having al- 
ready obtained an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier, Cuba, off our coast are busy 
getting an unsinkable aircraft carrier, 
Cyprus, to control Turkey, Suez, and the 
eastern Mediterranean, and a third un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier, Zanzibar, to 
control Africa. 

In Panama, the Communists seek not 
only an air and missile base to dominate 
South and Central America. They move 
into position to halt the world’s com- 
merce at will and to make of our two- 
ocean Navy a one-ocean Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is being lost 
under our eyes. Can we bring the State 
Department thinkers out of their ivory 
tower above foggy bottom to look, see, 
and act? Can our leaders stop tele- 
phoning Latin America and realize that 
some of our neighbors have always been 
jealous of our great accomplishment in 
joining the two biggest oceans. The in- 
terests of the United States and the free 
world are at stake. This is the time for 
firmness not appeasement. 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT—CUS- 
TOMS SHOWS HOW 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr.CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who for a long time have been 
urging economy in Government certainly 
welcome all who join in the battle. That 
economy in Government is possible with- 
out sacrificing service or efficiency can 
be demonstrated. 

Too often we criticize agencies of the 
Federal Government for their failure to 
exercise thrift and frugality, and forget 
to praise those agencies that are doing a 
good and conscientious job in this re- 
spect. For this reason I am pleased to 
congratulate the Bureau of Customs for 
its significant achievements in realizing 
efficiencies and economies in the admin- 
istration of its functions. 

In this connection I would like to place 
in the Recorp and call to my colleagues’ 
attention a letter from a distinguished 
public servant, James A. Reed, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. As Mr. Reed 
points out in his letter, the accomplish- 
ments of the Bureau of Customs in re- 
gard to economy are noteworthy. Itisa 
pleasure to extend to this Bureau my 
congratulations on their achievements: 

Dear Mr. CLEVELAND: You inquired some 
time ago about various aspects of the Bu- 
reau of Customs. It occurred to me that a 
study of some of the key statistics relating 
to Customs operations would be a graphic 
representation of the efficiency of this sery- 
ice. Accordingly, I am attaching hereto 
some of these statistics. 

It seems to me that it is significant that 
between 1947 and 1963, the total Customs 
collections have increased from $623 million 
to $1,721,505,000, while Customs employment 
has actually decreased 12 percent during this 
same period. When we further reflect on 
the fact that with all of the tremendous in- 
crease in its business activities, the cost to 
the U.S. Government for Customs to collect 
$1 has decreased 26 percent, or from roughly 
5% cents per dollar to a little less than 4 
cents, Customs’ effectiveness becomes even 
more apparent. 

In my opinion, Customs has not received 
adequate recognition for the truly remark- 
able job that it constantly performs. Yet 
while I say this, I should be remiss if I did 
not point out that Customs is badly in need 
of larger appropriations in order to obtain 
the necessary manpower to discharge its man- 
ifold obligations which are constantly in- 
creasing. Just comparing this year with last 
year, for example, shows that with respect to 
nearly every one of our key statistics, Cus- 
toms has experienced an increase of roughly 
6 percent. This trend gives no indication of 
slowing down, and indeed our projections 
envision similar if not greater increases in 
the foreseeable future. 

If you have any questions that you might 
wish to raise with respect to the Bureau of 
Customs, I would be very happy to endeavor 
to answer them. 

With very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. REED. 


Comparison of key workload items, col- 
lections, value of imports, customs em- 
ployment and cost to collect $1, fiscal years 
1947 and 1963 


Formal entries 


Carriers arriving é +164 
Persons arriving . +95 
Total customs 

collections 623, 234, 000] 1, 721, 505, +176 
Value of imports. __|5, 386, 956, 000/16, 461, 530, +206 


Customs employ- 
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THE SENATE AND MR. BAKER 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s New York Times carries a thought- 
ful and well-expressed editorial on the 
problems of personal ethics for those of 
us in public service. It is prompted by 
the latest extremely disturbing dis- 
closures coming out of the so-called 
Bobby Baker case. The editorial is an 
accurate measure of the concern which 
is felt throughout the country about 
Congress. It raises questions which we 
must answer in no uncertain terms. I 
ask that the editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks: 

THE SENATE AND MR. BAKER 

The Senate investigation into the affairs of 
Robert G. Baker continues to turn up dis- 
quieting revelations. But it is not pur- 
suing them as unflinchingly as the best in- 
terests of the American people demand. 

Congress now has no code of ethics to 
guide its Members on possible conflicts of 
interest between their private business pur- 
suits and their duties as legislators. The 
time has come—if it is not already long over- 
due—when this difficult and delicate subject 
demands the fullest exploration, considera- 
tion, and then action. 

When our new President publicly disclosed 
that his wife had divested herself of control 
cver her television enterprises, the Nation 
applauded. Now it has been testified that an 
insurance man who had sold Mr. Johnson a 
large amount of life insurance while he was 
the Senate majority leader made him a pres- 
ent of a valuable stereo set. This the White 
House denies, asserting Mr. Johnson believed 
the set was a gift from his longtime pro- 
tégé, Mr. Baker. The same insurance agent 
has testified that he paid $1,200 for advertis- 
ing on a TV station controlled by the John- 
son family. He added that he later sold the 


‘rights to an advertiser for $160. On this 


whole alleged episode there was no comment 
from the White House. 

If the President was right in putting aside 
his family enterprises when he entered the 
White House, might it not have been better 
for him to have done the same thing as a 
Senator, and as Vice President? If the an- 
swer is that there are many other Members 
of Congress with personal or family interests 
in businesses under Federal regulation, the 
reply is, once again, that it is long past the 
time when a higher standard should be re- 
quired for public officeholders than has been 
set up to now. 

The same Senate committee brought out 
last week that Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
of Florida, made a very handsome profit in 
a Florida land deal and that he generously 
cut Mr. Baker and an administrative assist- 
ant of the Senator's in on the deal. The 
chairman of the committee says there was 
nothing improper in the deal. We do not 
contend there was; but we think that the 
American people are entitled to know by 
what foresight Mr. SMATHERS came into such 
good fortune, especially as the land was not 
far from the Cape Kennedy complex. 

When it is suggested that the committee 
should probe more deeply into these mat- 
ters, we are curtly told that it is investi- 
gating Mr. Baker, not Members of the Sen- 
ate. That may well be the limit of its pres- 
ent authority. But the Senate itself should 
not be content with such an answer. Out 
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of respect for its own good name it should 
see that these and other questions arising 
from the Baker investigation are relentlessly 
pursued and fully answered, no matter whom 
they may embarrass. 


Mr. Speaker, we in Congress have been 
very diligent over the years in pursuing 
breaches of personal ethics in the execu- 
tive branch. We have been quick to 
come down relentlessly on the receivers 
of vicuna coats, deep freezers, free trips, 
and all sorts of bribery and questionable 
practices. 

The revelations of the past months 
are deeply disturbing and dangerous be- 
cause they are undercutting the moral 
position of the Congress itself. The mis- 
behavior of a few is threatening to tar 
us all. The situation is extremely serious 
because an impression is growing 
throughout the country that there is a 
corruption in government infecting both 
branches of government and extending 
into the very highest places. 

Particulars aside—they are being dealt 
with individually—I strongly believe that 
we must act promptly to correct a gen- 
eral condition and move swiftly to re- 
store public confidence in our system 
of government. 

We must fairly and openly set for our- 
selves such standards and procedures for 
enforcing them that never again can the 
basic integrity of the Congress be called 
into question. The only way that I can 
see that this can be done is through an 
ethical standards bill for Congress. Iam 
working on such a proposal and shortly 
will offer it for the consideration of the 
House. 

It will propose to set certain business 
and financial activities outside the realm 
of accepted ethical behavior for a Mem- 
ber of Congress. ‘ 

Whatever is done, however, must be 
done quickly if we are to retain the con- 
fidence of those who sent us here and 
whose interests should be our only in- 
terests so long as we hold office. 


SETTING THE CLOCK BACK 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the great interest in the present hear- 
ings being held by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, with respect to 
an evaluation of the Federal Reserve 
System, during its 50 years of service, I 
am inserting for the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Setting the Clock Back,” from 
the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial, published in New York on January 
22, 1964. 

The article follows: 

SETTING THE CLOCK Back 

It is rather ironic that in this fiftieth an- 
niversary year of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem the chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Representative WRIGHT 
PatTman, should sponsor a bill to destroy it in 
its present form. 
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The Texas Democrat, long an unfriendly 
critic of our central banking system, has said 
he does not wish to destroy it, but just wants 
to change it. Even a hasty glance at his bill 
suggests that in this case change would be 
for the worse and would be a setting back of 
the hands of the clock of progress. The pro- 
posed changes would, in effect, be tanta- 
mount to destruction. 

Mr. PaTMAN proposes to do away with the 
existing 7-member Federal Reserve Board, 
appointed by the President for 14-year terms, 
and substitute for it a 12-man board ap- 
pointed for staggered 4-year terms; its chair- 
man would be the Secretary of the Treasury; 
a vice chairman and chief executive would be 
named by the President, who would also 
name all the others. 

The new board would take over the powers 
of the Federal Open Market Committee, now 
comprised of the seven Federal Reserve Board 
members and 5 of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Bank presidents, at the frequent meetings 
of which monetary policy is formulated. 
The existing Federal Advisory Council, which 
has 12 members, one elected by the directors 
of each of the regional banks, would be en- 
larged to an unwieldy crowd of 50 members, 
two of whom would have to be the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

What is proposed is nothing more than a 
vehicle under which the agency, which has 
painfully evolved into one that is almost 
independent of the Government, would be 
sold down the river, becoming merely an- 
other Government department or division of 
the Treasury. The vast monetary powers, 
supposed to be exercised for the public good, 
free of ordinary political pressures, could be 
set and carried out according to the whim of 
the political administration in power. 

One can just imagine the edifying spectacle 
of the Secretary of the Treasury presiding 
over a board which might buy or sell billions 
of the Government's own securities which 
with his other hand he is selling; if he were 
an unscrupulous person almost anything 
could be put over on investors and the secu- 
rities market could be manipulated. Money 
could be made easy or tight for political pur- 
poses; probably it would be always easy and 
we would be inflated to hell. 

Many years ago the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller were ex officio mem- 
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eliminated them from it not only because no 
useful purpose was served but because it 
tended to subordinate the Board to the Treas- 
ury. Congress, it may be noted, has been 
quite circumspect over the years in forcing 
its views upon the Reserve Board. Individ- 
ual Members of Congress, notably Mr. Par- 
MAN, have given their opinions copiously. 

We suspect that during all these years Mr. 
PaTMAN hasn't liked the idea that the Federal 
Reserve Board is not accountable to him and 
is in fact less accountable to Congress than 
a line department of the Government, al- 
though it is, naturally, a creature of Con- 
gress. 

So is the Treasury, but it is always easier 
to make the individual head of a Govern- 
ment line department run the congressional 
gantlet than it is to make an independent 
board doso. Since the Federal Reserve banks 
pay all the costs of the Board, it is free of 
dependence upon Congress for appropria- 
tions. Fourteen-year terms of members add 
to their independence and attract good men. 

It is remarkable that Mr. ParMan’s new 
threats to the Federal Reserve System come 
at this time, not because of the Fed's 50th 
anniversary, but because since 1951, when 
the famous accord“ between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board gave the latter 
back its independence from Government 
domination, the Board has functioned prob- 
ably better than at any time in the 50 years. 
And it has done so in recent years under the 
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chairmanship of William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., whom Mr. PatmMaw delights to badger 

There has always been in this country a 
deepseated popular distrust of either a domi- 
nant private money power or a dominant 
Government-run bank; what happened to 
the second Bank of the United States could 
happen again to any Government bank oper- 
ated by politicians. 

Both because of this popular view and 
public satisfaction, on the whole, with both 
the setup and policy of the present Reserve 
Board, we are quite sure Mr. PATMAN’s bill 
has no chance and that most people will 
shrug off his new cries about a wolf in 
Federal Reserve clothing. 


PEOPLE, NOT LAWS, WILL ELIM- 
INATE PREJUDICE 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TaLcotr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
viduals, not laws—Federal, State, or lo- 
cal—will be the force or guiding light 
which eliminates discrimination and 
prejudice. 

An important, dramatic example of 
this truism is the Defense Language In- 
stitute, West Coast Branch, at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey in California. 

Presently there are four races in- 
volved: Negroid, caucasian, brown, and 
yellow. 

There are seven religions: Christian, 
Judaism, Buddhism, Moslem, Taoism, 
Confucianism, and Hindu. 

There are 56 different nations or sep- 
arate principalities involved. 

Here many persons of varying race, 
color, religion, and state of national ori- 
gin, within the present U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice regulations, live and operate in an 
atmosphere of remarkable harmony and 
compatibility. 

With the passage of the civil rights 
bill, I prayerfully hope that those stanch, 
vocal, prepassage civil libertarians will 
not rest on their laurels, but will per- 
sonally work as conscientiously and as- 
siduously to eliminate prejudice and dis- 
crimination as they did to pass another 
law. 


BIBLE READING, PRAYER, CONSTI- 
TUTION 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, few 
issues have generated the public inter- 
est that has developed as the result of the 
Supreme Court decision ruling against 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools. A number of colleagues and I 
have introduced bills proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment which would per- 
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mit these practices in our schools on a 
voluntary and nonsectarian basis. It is 
my hope that support for such an 
amendment will increase. I feel my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading an 
editorial on this subject which recently 
appeared in the Main Line Times, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper in my dis- 
trict, and I am including it at this point 
with my remarks: 
BIBLE READING, PRAYER, CONSTITUTION 


Not since prohibition has the public so 
widely and openly violated the law of the 
land as it has done in flaunting last year’s 
decision of the U.S, Supreme Court which 
declared unconstitutional the reading of the 
Holy Bible and recitation of the Lord's Prayer 
in the public schools. From the outset of 
this controversy we have strongly disagreed 
with the High Court’s ruling, which as Rep- 
resentative RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER points out 
indicates that the Court “has judged that the 
right not to worship God is a higher and 
more important right than the right to wor- 
ship God.” Nevertheless we feel that the 
widespread breaking of the law, however well- 
intentioned it may be, is not the way to 
correct this situation. 

It is true that the laws of the land should 
refiect the will of the majority, and there is 
little doubt that a large majority of our citi- 
zens approve of religious exercises in the 
schools. But the orderly way to accomplish 
this is not by setting the example of law- 
breaking to our children. Rather it is to 
press for State and national constitutional 
amendments which permit but do not re- 
quire students to exercise the privilege of 
observing religious exercises at the beginning 
of each school day. A forthright constitu- 
tional amendment, such as that supported by 
Representative RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, wiil 
remove forever the possibility of court inter- 
pretations, which thwart the wishes of the 
majority of God-fearing citizens in this coun- 
try with respect to the legality of religious 
observances in the school. And while we're 
on the subject of religious exercises in the 
publie schools, we feel it appropriate to em- 
phasize that the present dispute over the 
constitutionality of this issue highlights the 
importance of more intensive religious train- 
ing in the home, to enrich and make mean- 
ingful the reading of the Bible and the reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer. For basically 
the argument over religion in the schools 
boils down to the question of whether we 
want to permit religion to be an integral part 
of our children’s lives, whereby they gain 
spiritual strength and inspiration in all of 
their activities at home, school, and church. 
A resounding approval of constitutional 
amendments for this purpose will settle the 
issue once and for all by a legally constituted 
process. 


ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO INTER- 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege today to introduce a bill to 
establish the Roosevelt Campobello In- 
ternational Park, and for other purposes, 
as envisioned by the treaty signed yester- 
day between Canada and the United 
States. My colleagues from the State of 
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Maine, Mr. Tupper and Mr. MCINTIRE, 

have joined me in introducing the bill in 

the House, and I am pleased that a simi- 
lar measure is being introduced in the 

Senate by Senator MUSKIE. 

This bill, of course, is one in which I 
have a very warm and personal interest. 
Campobello Island is where I spent many 
wonderful hours as a boy, where my 
father taught me to swim and how to sail 
a boat, where I met my first North Ameri- 
can Indian; all this being when Campo- 
bello was a true haven from the cares of 
the world, for there was no telephone and 
no electricity to or from the mainland. 
These inadequacies, if such they were, 
have been remedied in more recent years, 
but the beauty of nature, especially in 
summer, was in no way spoiled. 

As a park, I am sure Campobello will 
bring much enjoyment to many Ameri- 
can visitors as well as to our friends from 
Canada. It represents another symbol 
of the closeness of the people of Canada 
and our country. Even when I was a boy 
the formalities of the border were at a 
minimum, and understanding and 
friendship between our two peoples has 
been maintained at all times. 

I can think of no finer words than 
those exchanged yesterday by President 
Johnson and Prime Minister Pearson at 
the signing of the international park 
agreement in the Treaty Room of the 
White House, and I am happy to include 
them, not only for the historical record, 
but for all those who realize that in the 
relations between Canada and the United 
States, there is an example for all the 
world to follow. 

The remarks follows: 

EXCHANGE OF REMARKS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND PRIME MINISTER 
LESTER B. PEARSON, PRIME MINISTER OF 
CANADA, Uron SIGNING OF ROOSEVELT 
CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL PARK AGREE- 
MENT IN THE TREATY ROOM 
President JOHNSON. Mr. Prime Minister 

and distinguished guests, President Roose- 

velt would have approved of what we are 
doing here today. He approved of anything 
that advanced, however small, the general 
well being of human beings. So it cheers 
me to join with Prime Minister Pearson in 
taking the first step toward establishing 

Franklin Roosevelt's summer home as a me- 

morial park. 

I want to publicly thank Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer, Harry Hammer, and Victor Hammer 
for their most generous contribution in 
President Roosevelt’s memory, and to his 
deeply held love for the Canadian people. 
I think that President Roosevelt would be 
pleased that this is a new and special proj- 
ect. It is, as you know, the first jointly 
owned United States-Canadian park. This 
is ample evidence of a close tie between the 
United States and Canada. 

This involves land and people. This is the 
heart of human concern and national kin- 
ship. Canada and the United States are not 
only good neighbors, but we are good part- 
ners. We are going to stay good partners. 
Each will help the other to stay strong, to 
stay solvent, to stay stable, and to stay com- 
passionate. 

We have no problems that cannot be 
solved. We have no difficulties that cannot 
be settled. We have no future that cannot 
be shared. That is why I am happy, in con- 
cert with the distinguished Prime Minister 
of Canada, Mr. Pearson, to sign this agree- 
ment, 

I hope that Campobello Park will live 
eternally as a symbol of our friendship that 
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cannot be shaken or diverted. President 
Roosevelt would want it this way. 

Prime Minister Pearson. Mr. President, 
may I tell you how deeply I appreciate the 
privilege of joining you today in signing the 
agreement which will make possible the es- 
tablishment of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park. 

I recall last May when I was in Hyannis 
Port when this idea was advanced and we 
were able to proceed with it at that time 
through the generosity of Dr. Hammer and 
his brothers, and through the understand- 
ing support and cooperation of the members 
of the Roosevelt family, the process which 
began then has now come to the stage of 
completion insofar as the signing of this 
agreement is concerned. I am very happy, 
indeed, to be a part of it. 

As you say, Mr. President, this is some- 
thing of which Mr. Roosevelt would have 
approved, We cherish this action in Canada 
not only because it will establish another 
link in the friendship between our two peo- 
ples across our border, that border which is 
so easily crossed, but also because it will be 
an eternal memorial to one of the great and 
towering figures of our age, a man who had 
done so much for human freedom and one 
whose memory is as imperishable in Canada, 
a country which he loved, and in which he 
spent so much of his time, whose memory 
will be as imperishable in Canada as it is in 
the United States, = 

My colleagues and I are very proud, Mr. 
President, to be able to take part in this 
ceremony today. 

President Jonnson. To some of you here 
for the first time I would like to point out 
the beauty of this room is made possible be- 
cause of the great, dedicated efforts of Mrs. 
Kennedy. She had just completed the dec- 
oration of it, It is known as the Treaty 
Room. The Indian Treaty was signed here, 
a number of other treaties. We have had two 
agreements and one treaty signed since 
November ourselves. 

President Andrew Johnson’s first Cabinet 
met in this room for the first time. It has 
many things of historical importance here, 
including its chandelier that hung in my 
office in the Capitol for a number of years. 
It had originally been in the White House. 
But when President Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came President, in days before air condition- 
ing, he would have to open the windows in 
the evening to let the breeze in to Keep cool, 
and the chandelier glass would tingle and 
keep him awake. So he told the butler one 
evening to get that chandelier out of here 
and take it down to the Capitol. The frus- 
trated butler said, “Where do we take it?” 
He said, “Take it to the Vice President. We 
need something to keep him awake.” So it 
stayed there, Mr. Prime Minister, for many 
years, and I guess Mrs. Kennedy finally con- 
cluded that I was wide awake and she 
told me she wanted that chandelier brought 
back to the White House where it belonged, 
and her wish was my command. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an address delivered by Presi- 
dent Francis H. Horn of the University 
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of Rhode Island at memorial services for 
our late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, on November 25, 1963, at Edwards 
Hall. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PRESIDENT KENNEDY, 
NOVEMBER 25, 1963 


The Nation’s new President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, has proclaimed today, the day of 
the funeral service of our late President, 
John F. Kennedy, a “national day of mourn- 
ing throughout the United States.” He has 
urged that people assemble “in their respec- 
tive places of divine worship, there to bow 
down in submission to the will of Almighty 
God, and to pay their homage of love and 
reverence to the memory of a great and good 
man.“ The Governor of our State, John H. 
Chafee, similarly has requested that me- 
morial services be held this morning in all 
the schools of Rhode Island. 

We have gathered here together not only 
in response to these requests, but also be- 
cause we as a university community, so ter- 
ribly grieved by the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, fee] the need deep within us 
for a university ceremony of tribute to the 
gallant leader who has been snatched so 
suddenly from us. Each of us in the last 
few days, regardless of political affiliation or 
ideological convictions, has responded with 
tears, if not openly, at least inwardly, to the 
sad events of last Friday. Many have al- 
ready. participated in memorial] services in 
our respective churches. But it is especially 
appropriate that we as a university, an in- 
stitution which for over eight centuries has 
been dedicated to the search for truth and 
the meaning of life, engaged in the prepara- 
tion of leaders for society, and consecrated 
to the advancement of the welfare of all 
mankind, should pause to mourn one who 
has demonstrated so effectively in his own 
life the ideals for which universities exist. 

It is particularly fitting that our univer- 
sity should mourn today for President Ken- 
nedy. He had special ties to Rhode Island 
through Mrs. Kennedy's family, through 
his close personal friendship with the mem- 
bers of the Rhode Island congressional dele- 
gation, and through his frequent visits to 
our State. We had hoped to see him here 
often next summer. This hope, along with 
so many so much more significant for the 
world and its future, ended in Parkland 
Hospital in Dallas at 2 p.m. last Friday. 

The initial shock, the disbelief, indeed, the 
horror, of the assassination are now pretty 
largely over. We have lived for 3 days 
with the headlines, the radio announcers, 
and the TV screens. Through the magic 
of the TV cameras, we have witnessed the 
historic events which will end with the in- 
terment this afternoon in Arlington National 
Cemetery. We have been moved by both the 
monumental worldwide outpouring of grief 
for President Kennedy and by the truly 
magnificent courage of Mrs. Kennedy, to 
whom our admiration and our affection go 
out with our prayers for her and her two 
children. We have read and listened to the 
tributes, to the recital of things achieved 
and goals unaccomplished, to the prelimi- 
nary and tentative evaluation of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's place in history. There is no doubt 
both as to his stature as one of the great 
leaders of our time and as to the warm 
human qualities of the man. It has been 
rightly noted that John F. Kennedy has with 
his own death written the final chapter to 
his “Profiles in Courage.” 

It is not my intent at this memorial serv- 
ice, therefore, to attempt to add to the 
tributes. I think it not inappropriate, how- 
ever, if I take this occasion to make sev- 
eral observations, of special significance to 
a university audience. 

First, it seems to me that John F. Ken- 
nedy should remain a continuing inspiration 
to the youth of the world, especially to col- 
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lege students. No one of our day exempli- 
fied so thoroughly the ideal of the well- 
rounded individual, or as the ancient Greeks 
put it, the possessor—and user—of “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” Yesterday’s Jour- 
nal, in Frank Lanning’s superb tribute, re- 
ferred to him as the “personification of 
youth, by word and act an ardent advocate 
of athletics and, by example, an apostle of 
sportsmanship.” Yet he graduated from 
Harvard “cum laude” and published a best 
selling book the year of his graduation and 
subsequently another which won him the 
Pulitzer Prize. Elected to Congress at 30, 
to the Senate at 35, he narrowly missed 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency at 39, and 
was elected President at 43. One must go 
back into history to discover one so young 
whose impact on his time was so great. 

a world in which youth questions its — 
shuns personal ambition, and is skeptical 
as to what any single individual can ac- 
complish, the life and example of John F. 
Kennedy should stand as a beacon to all 
our young people calling them to lives of 
greater and nobler achievement. 

Second, no modern President, not even 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, demonstrated so 
thoroughly as did President Kennedy a com- 
mitment to the life of the mind, the promo- 
tion of which is the basic reason for the 
existence of universities. The most percep- 
tive of newspaper columnists, James Reston, 
in his first statement after the President's 
death, wrote that he was “a rationalist and 
an intellectual.” The speech he was on his 
way to deliver in Dallas when he was struck 
down, stated that learning and reason must 
guide American policy. The goal of any 
university is to promote learning and to de- 
velop the rational power of its students, with 
the ultimate objective of bringing greater 
wisdom into the affairs of men and of na- 
tions. John F. Kennedy, a man of action 
who brought the world to the brink of nu- 
clear war and who used the full power of his 
high office to uphold the constitutional rights 
of the Negro, was one who based his actions 
upon knowledge and upon reason and be- 
lieved others should do the same. His ex- 
ample is one for us to hold high to the gen- 
erations of students passing through our in- 
stitutions of higher education in the decades 
ahead. 

Third, and finally, we must keep the 
memory of President Kennedy ever bright for 
his commitment to peace, Though he risked 
war, his ultimate goal was a world truly at 
peace, one in which the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man had become 
realities. In his own words, he called upon 
all to join him in the endeavor to establish 
“a new world of law, where the strong are 
just and the weak secure and the peace pre- 
served forever.” He has set us on the high 
though torturous road toward that goal; he 
has charted the course not only for future 
statesmen and Presidents, but for all of us 
ordinary citizens everywhere. The sacrifice 
of his life will not have been in vain if his 
goals and his ideals remain ever before us. 

Today, we must not only mourn President 
Kennedy—though this we do with sad hearts. 
We must also, as President Johnson said in 
his proclamation, make this a day of “re- 
dedication.” President Kennedy, he said, 
“would not have us shrink from carrying on 
his work beyond this hour of national 
tragedy.” If John Kennedy could speak to 
us today from beyond the veil, would he not 
have us ask ourselves, as he asked the Nation 
in his inaugural address: “Ask not what 
America can do for you and for me, but what 
we together as Americans can do to bring 
peace to the world and freedom for all man- 
kind.” 

John F, Kennedy must remain in the hearts 
and minds of us all; but more, each of us 
must pledge to work vigorously for those 
major goals of a better world which he held 
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most dear. Our hopes and prayers must 
therefore go out, as Mr. Kennedy would have 
them go out, to his friend and successor, our 
new President, Lyndon B. Johnson, to whom 
now falls the task of leading us toward those 
goals, This too is a part of our meditations 
in today’s service. 

The President asked that we gather in our 
places of worship for these services. The 
University of Rhode Island has no chapel, 
but it does have chaplains. Consequently, 
to lead us in prayer on this solemn occasion 
we have the university's four chaplains or 
their representatives. 

We shall now proceed to our service of 
prayer and meditation. 

(Our service of mourning for John F. Ken- 
nedy and of rededication to the ideals for 
which he lived and died will conclude with 
the benediction.) 


THE CRISIS IN PANAMA 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the events 
which have transpired in the past few 
days in Panama have shocked the Amer- 
ican people. The rioting and destruc- 
tion of property which has taken place 
in this land which is the site of the 
Panama Canal, so essential to world 
transportation, is an affront to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Irresponsible officials of that nation, in 
an election year, have aided and abetted 
trained Communist agents in creating 
havoc, these agents having in many in- 
stances been trained in subversion in 
Cuba. They have created a major inter- 
national crisis. 

I am dismayed that the Government 
Officials of Panama, instead of attempt- 
ing to preserve law and order, have in 
actuality assisted this lawless pillage by 
failing to fulfill their basic responsi- 
bility of maintaining simple civil 
obedience. 

This is not the first time—and I am 
afraid that it will not be the last, that 
we have seen such reckless activity in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

This Nation cannot and must not bow 
to the irresponsible and unreasonable 
demands which this Central American 
nation has seen fit to demand. From 
what should have been a minor incident, 
we now find this little nation making 
absurd demands that the Panama Canal 
be turned over to the Government of 
Panama after a fixed term agreement. 
In light of the traditional instability of 
South American governments, accentu- 
ated by this present incident, this would 
be the most foolish act that this Nation 
could do. I commend President John- 
son for his refusal to renegotiate our 
treaty, but as always, we are willing to 
discuss our differences. 

There are problems, of course, and 
they should be discussed. But what is 
not generally realized is that the Repub- 
lic of Panama has a high standard of 
living compared with other South Amer- 
ican nations and that two-thirds of its 
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national income is said to be derived 
from the United States in payments to 
the Panamanian Government or in 
salaries to canal employees. 

This Nation must stand up against this 
intimidation and the threats of con- 
tinued violence. The Panama Canal is 
essential to the security of the United 
States, it must be operated for the bene- 
fit of world seafaring, and this can best 
be accomplished under the control of the 
United States. We are in the right and 
we should not waver in our determina- 
tion to preserve these rights in ad- 
ministering the Panama Canal. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Moss, for Janu- 
ary 27-31, 1964, on account of partici- 
pation as subcommittee chairman in 
hearings to be held in Sacramento, Calif., 
by Special Subcommittee on Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Committee on 
Government Operations. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to Mr. WIL- 
son of Indiana (at the request of Mr. 
BEERMANN), for 10 minutes, on Monday, 
January 27, 1964. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PILCHER. 

Mr. ROUSH. 

Mr. Soir of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evins and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Horan. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEERMANN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HAWKINS. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 1 minute p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, January 27, 1963, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1571. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Installations and Logis- 
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tics, transmitting the July-November 1963 
report on Department of Defense procure- 
ment from small and other business firms, 
pursuant to the Small Business Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1572. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as of No- 
vember 30, 1963, pursuant to Public Law 554, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1573. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report of activities 
by the Geological Survey during the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, pursuant to 
Public Law 87-626; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1574. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report stating that proceedings 
have been concluded relating to the claims 
of certain Indian tribes, pursuant to 60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1575. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting a report of administrative set- 
tlement of claims made by this Agency, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1963, pursuant to 28 
United States Code, section 2673; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1576. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
tranemitting the annual report for the cal- 
endar year 1963 on the 14 scientific or pro- 
fessional positions established in the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
pursuant to Public Law 87-367; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1577. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification, 
purruant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1578. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), relative to certain information re- 
lating to certain facilities projects proposed 
to be undertaken for the respective Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces utilizing 
authorizations contained in Public Law 
88-174, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1579. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port containing information for the calendar 
year 1963 concerning positions in the U.S. 
General Accounting Office in grades 16, 17, 
and 18 of the general schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, and the 
incumbents; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9419. A bill to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the business of 
selling securities in the District of Columbia 
and for the licensing of persons engaged 
therein, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1102). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 9728. A bill to create a U.S. Botanical 
Survey; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 9729. A bill relating to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 9731. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 9732. A bill to provide through the 
social security system a means of 
hospital and related services to aged bene- 
ficiaries, but offering freedom of individual 
choice to each beneficiary to select voluntary 
health plan coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 9733. A bill to provide through the 
social security system a means of financing 
hospital and related services to aged bene- 
ficiaries, but offering freedom of individual 
choice to each beneficiary to select voluntary 
health plan coverage, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 9734. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Organization and Opera- 
tions of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 9735. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Organization and Opera- 
tions of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 9736. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, with to the construc- 
tion of school facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, SENNER: 

H. R. 9737. A bill to incorporate the Young 
Engineers and Scientists of America, for the 
purposes indicated by Public Law 85-875; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 9738. A bill to establish a National 
Capital Commission on a Metropolitan Area 
Transit Program to make a new study and 
investigation of the total transit problem of 
the Washington metropolitan area and to 
make specific recommendations for a trans- 
portation policy as to the form a balanced 
mass transit program should take; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 9739. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, to provide for labeling of economic 
poisons with registration numbers, to elimi- 
nate registration under protest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 9740. A bill to establish the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCINTIRE: 

H.R. 9741. A bill to establish the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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BY Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 9742. A bill to establish the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 257. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to extending the time fixed as the goal 
for accomplishing a manned flight to the 
moon and safe return; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine memorlaltzing 
the Maine congressional delegation to oppose 
new stringent requirements in public assist- 
ance cases; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine memorializing the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
to remove or to liberalize the restrictions on 
residual fuel oil imports; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the qualification of elect- 
tors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to ex- 
pressing grief over the death of the late 
President of the United States, John F, 
Kennedy; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARDY: 
H.R.9730. A bill to revive the Office of 
General of the Armies of the United States 
and to authorize the President to appoint 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur to 
such Office; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
By Mr. SIBAL : 

H.R. 9743. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
tonio de Oyarzabal; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 9744. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
Duplechin; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. ` 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


652. By Mr. SENNER: Petition of the Ari- 
zona Highway Commission concerning H.R. 
6457; to the Committee on Public Works. 
653. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Francis 
R. Smith, city chairman, Democratic County 
Executive Committee, Philadelphia, Pa., rela- 
tive to expressing sorrow at the passing of 
the late Honorable William J. Green, Jr.; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
654. Also, petition of A. J. Petrone, Cardi- 
mal Farley General Assembly, Knights of 
Columbus, Mamaroneck, N.Y., relative to the 
assassination of the late President Kennedy; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 
655. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to tax-exempt founda- 
tions and their impact on our economy; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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656. Also petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to provide for a suitable plaque 
to be placed in the Speaker’s office honoring 
Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair, of Pennsy!vania, 
and make amends for troubles St. Clair was 
not to blame for; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

657. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the pricelisting of cer- 
tain documents by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

658. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the appropriate 
committee of the House of Representatives 
investigate the statistics of crime by epilep- 
tics, in view of the fact that one Rubinstein 
(Ruby) the assassin of Oswald is using as 
his defense that the disease of epilepsy is 
responsible for his crime of murder, and that 
this well-promoted idea for defense is detri- 
mental to the welfare of law-abiding epilep- 
tics; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast made us in 
Thine image and likeness, and hast im- 
parted within us quenchless desires 
which a world of mere things can never 
satisfy. 

Amid the earthquake, wind, and fire 
of this violent world, for this hallowed 
moment we would be still and know that 
Thou art God. As we spend our years 
like a tale that is told, may it be to the 
last page a record of service well done, 
of duty faced without flinching, of honor 
unsullied, and of far horizons of progress 
that ever beckon. 

In the fierce fight to maintain our own 
liberty and everywhere to make men free, 
we pray that, earthen vessels though 
we are, we may be the channels of Thy 
holy purpose to break all slavish shackles 
which bind Thy children and betray their 
dignity. 

In this day of constant change, save 
us from being prophets of gloom and of 
doom. Even as we peer at the fiery de- 
struction of the old, may there be vouch- 
safed to us luring vistas of a richer, fairer 
earth to be. 

We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings uf Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1964, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
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on January 20, 1964, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Agaram K. 
Sreekanth; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nowakowski Chandler; and 

S. 1524. An act for the relief of Hai Yung 
and Johnny Jung. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 741) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign 
commerce to influence by bribery the 
outcome of sporting contests, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. i 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 8190) to 
fix the fees payable to the Patent Office, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8190) to fix the fees 
payable to the Patent Office, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, for 
the fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN FACILITIES PROJECTS PRO- 
POSED FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 

tions), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on certain facilities projects proposed 
to be undertaken for the respective Reserve 

Components of the Armed Forces for the 

year 1964 construction authorization pro- 

gram (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Armed Services. 


1964 


REPORT ON WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on water re- 
sources research in the Southwest United 
States, and on the Amazon River; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the final set- 
tlement of the claims of certain Indians 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS ON VISA PETITIONS ACCORDING First 
PREFERENCE TO CERTAIN BENEFICIARIES 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports concerning visa petitions according 
the beneficiaries of such petitions first pref- 
erence classification (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, National La- 
bor Relations Board, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC OR PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS 


A letter from the Acting Director, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on scientific or professional 
positions established in that Agency, for the 
calendar year 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORT ON POSITICNS IN GRADES GS-16, GS-17, 
AND GS-18 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on positions in Grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18, for the calendar year 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, ratifying the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the qualification of electors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above joint resolution printed in 
full when presented by the Senators from 
Maine [Mrs. SmIīra and Mr. Musxrz] on 
January 22, 1964, p. 807, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine opposing new stringent 
requirements in public assistance cases; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the above joint resolution printed 
in full when presented by the Senators from 
Maine [Mrs. Smrra and Mr. Muskie] on 
January 22, 1964, p. 807, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“RESOLUTION To Express THE GRIEF OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE DEATH 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 
“Whereas on November 22, 1963, the 35th 

President of the United States of America, 
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Mr. John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was shot to 
death by a murderer in the city of Dallas, 
Tex.; and 

“Whereas for his dedication to the ideals 
of political democracy, human justice and 
social welfare and international peace and 
security, President Kennedy had won the 
admiration, affection, and solidarity of all 
the democratic peoples of the world, and was 
the unquestionable leader in the strife and 
hope of the freemen of the earth to attain in- 
destructible standards of respect for the spir- 
itual and moral dignity of the human being 
throughout the globe; and 

“Whereas President Kennedy dedicated 
himself to effectively canalizing in the United 
States the valid rehabilitation of civil rights, 
the expansion of the educational, health, and 
charity services, of work opportunities and 
fair and safeguarded means for a decent 
livelihood to the great masses of population 
of the North American nation, by undertak- 
ing and developing fundamentally important 
social and economic reforms for the political 
stability of the United States as the world’s 
leader of democracy; and 

“Whereas President Kennedy had the for- 
tunate inspiration of directing his dynamic 
zeal toward improving the relationships be- 
tween the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, by sponsoring the creation of the 
Alliance for Progress, in a sincere and lofty 
effort to help step up in Latin America the 
processes of the economic expansion, social 
development, and political reforms necessary 
to create in said countries a climate of con- 
fidence, security, and progress propitious to 
the achieving of better living standards and 
closer understanding between all social and 
productive classes, thus increasing the op- 
portunities for a more comprehensive and 
fruitful political, economic, and cultural 
relationship between the United States and 
Latin America; and 

“Whereas ratifying the traditional policy 
of the North American people, of respect for 
and recognition of the rights and personality 
of the other peoples of the world, as well as 
the praiseworthy actions of his predecessors, 
ex-Presidents Harry S. Truman and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President Kennedy at all 
times expressed the cordial understanding 
of his administration toward the desires, 
needs, and hopes of the people of Puerto 
Rico, and lent his sincere support to the 
principles of free determination for our peo- 
ple; and 

“Whereas the death of President Kennedy 
is an irreparable loss to the United States of 
America and to the cause of international 
democracy, peace, and justice, and his pre- 
mature passing away has been unanimously 
grieved and mourned by all the people of 
Puerto Rico: Therefore be it 


“Resolved by this House of Revresentatives 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 

“1. Officially and solemnly to express, as 
it is hereby expressed, the sorrow of this 
house of representatives and of all the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico for the tragic death of 
President Kennedy, and to convey to the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America our heartfelt condolence 
for such grievous event, and the deepest 
sympathy of all our people; 

“2. Likewise to express our grief and con- 
dolence to the family of the illustrious late 
President, and especially to his widow, Mrs. 
Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy, and children. 

“3. To transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President, the House and Senate of 
the United States of America, and to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 

“On approving, at today's sitting, its of- 
ficial resolution expressing the sorrow of the 
people of Puerto Rico for the tragic death 
of the Honorable President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico unani- 
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mously resolved to send you, Mr. President, 
this message of salutation, to offer you its 
cooperation and solidarity, and to wish you 
all kinds of success in your great and delicate 
responsibility as the new President of the 
United States of America.” 

In testimony whereof, I issue this certif- 
icate to which I set my hand and affix the 
seal of the house of representatives in my 
office at the capitol, San Juan, P.R., this 
20th day of January 1964. 


[SEAL] Néstor RIGUAL, 
Secretary, House of Representatives, 


The petition of Joe Lucas, of Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., favoring the ratification by the United 
States of certain United Nations conven- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


RESOLUTION OF PRODUCERS COM- 
MISSION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted by the Producers 
Commission Association, a cooperative 
livestock marketing association with 
membership of 9,000 in the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota, at its annual meeting in Sioux 
City, Iowa, on January 16. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON IMPORTS BY THE PRODUCERS 
COMMISSION ASSOCIATION STOCK YARDS, 
Sioux Crry, Iowa 


Resolved, That the membership of the 
Producers Commission Association of Sioux 
City, Iowa, does at this, our 40th annual 
meeting in Sioux City, Iowa, January 16, 
1964, take a position in regard to imports 
of meat and meat products as follows: 

1. That quotas be set on imports of meat 
and meat products of beef, pork, and lamb, 
into the United States at such levels that 
there will not be a depressing effect on prices 
of domestic beef, pork, and lamb. 

2. That tariffs on meat and meat products 
imported under these quotas shall not be 
lowered to levels below those now in effect. 

8. That when any imported meat or meat 
products are offered to consumers in fresh 
or frozen form, or as an ingredient in manu- 
factured foods that the fresh, frozen, or man- 
ufactured food carry a label which sets out 
clearly that it is in fact an imported meat 
item or includes imported meat items; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the manager and officers 
of this association be instructed to make 
known this three-point position on meat 
imports to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Office of International Trade of the United 
States, State Department, and all U.S. Rep- 
resentatives and U.S. Senators serving the 
trade territory of this association, and, fi- 
nally, that they communicate with and work 
with the National Livestock Producers Asso- 
ciation, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American Cattlemen’s Association, and re- 
lated organizations to make known this po- 
sition and affect its acceptance as policy. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE WORLD WARS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
1963 national convention of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars approved 
four important resolutions which I feel 
merit the earnest study and considera- 
tion of the U.S. Congress. I, therefore, 
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ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that these resolutions be printed in the 
Record and referred to the appropriate 
committees of the Senate for such study 
and consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, and referred to the appropriate 
committees, as follows: 


To the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 


“RESOLUTION To KEEP Our NucLEAR POWER 
STRONG 


“Whereas the promotion of a strong na- 
tional defense posture has been always the 
primary aim of the Military Order of the 
World Wars; and 

“Whereas the Military Order of the World 
Wars shares the fear expressed by top ad- 
ministration and military leaders that the 
nuclear test ban treaty may lull our people 
into a false sense of security; and 

“Whereas the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
outlined certain minimum overall measures 
that must be taken to offset some of the 
military disadvantages inherent in the ap- 
proval of the nuclear test ban treaty: Now, 
therefore, be it ‘ 

“Resolved, That the Military Order of the 
World Wars in national convention assem- 
bled at San Antonio, Tex., on October 8, 
1963, urges that American citizens remain 
fully alert to the necessity of maintaining 
the nuclear superiority that has been the 
primary deterrent to aggression thus far, and 
recommends rigid adherence by the admin- 
istration to the implementation of the nu- 
clear criteria set forth by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of Congress.” 


To the Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION ON SECURITY OF CONTINENTIAL 
UNITED STATES AND OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


“Whereas this Nation has established its 
international position with respect to West- 
ern Hemisphere security for many genera- 
tions by proclamation of and adherence to 
the Monroe Doctrine; and 

“Whereas the covert and unwarranted vio- 
lation of that Doctrine in Cuba by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics was checked by 
forthright military countermeasures; and 

~ “Whereas the continuing bold presence 
of Soviet troops and w apons in Cuba con- 
stitutes a further violation of that Doctrine 
and a menace to American and hemispheric 
security: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the comp nions of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World Wars in convention 
assembled in annual national convention at 
San Antonio, Ter., on October 10, 1963, That 
‘this order support the Government of the 
United States in whatever measures, military 
or otherwise, it may be required by circum- 
stance to take to achieve the removal of 
Soviet troops and armament from Cuba; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this order urge such 
prompt executive action as will thus restore 
the integrity of the Monroe Doctrine; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of Congress.” 
“RESOLUTION OPPOSING ACTION To DISCON- 

TINUE CHAPLAINCY IN Our MILITARY FORCES 

"Whereas our Nation was founded by those 
to whom the spiritual and moral values were 
of paramount importance, and the Supreme 
Court has many times over the years declared 
that ‘This is a religious Nation’; the Con- 
stitution of the States of the Union makes 
reference to and dependence upon God; and 

“Whereas the self discipline and the free- 
dom of religious worship have been respon- 
sible for the high spiritual and moral values 
that are the base of our Nation’s greatness 
and strength; and 
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“Whereas the major objective of the Com- 
munists is to destroy these moral and spir- 
itual values as a prerequisite of acceptance 
by our people of a Soviet way of life; and 

“Whereas the American Civil Liberties 
Union has for years repeatedly supported 
many who have attacked the American way 
of life, our common and accepted customs 
based upon traditional and historical ideals 
and have even attacked the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas many of the persons defended 
by American Civil Liberties Union have 
been known Communists whose godless phi- 
losophy is well known; and 

“Whereas the American Civil Liberties 
Union has recently attacked the inclusion 
of chaplains in the military services, charg- 
ing that such use of spiritual leaders among 
our Armed Forces is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 
Now it is useful for the American people 
to recall that chaplains were first included 
in the military organizations of the United 
States before the writing and adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
that the framers of that foundation of our 
liberties were well aware of that spiritual 
service when they enunciated the principle 
to prevent the establishment of a State re- 
ligion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Military Order of the 
World Wars in Convention assembled this 
10th day of October 1963, That our members 
be alerted of this convention action of ex- 
posing the American Civil Liberties Union's 
attempt to discontinue the chaplaincy in 
our military forces, and that they take every 
appropriate step to implement the action of 
this convention; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to make a full scale in- 
vestigation of the American Civil Liberties 
Union with a view of forcing them to reg- 
ister as an agent of a foreign country if the 
investigation reveals that they are aiding 
the Communist causes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of Congress,” 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“RESOLUTION FOR CONGRESS To EXERCISE 

GREATER CONTROL OVER DISARMAMENT POLI- 

CIES 

“Whereas the United States has entered 
into a critical period of negotiations and de- 
cisions in connection with arms control and 
disarmament; and 

“Whereas the Department of State and the 
U.S. Arms Control Disarmament Agency have 
published blueprints setting forth the rec- 
ommended U.S. position on general and 
complete disarmament, as well as recom- 
mended measures to add power to those cur- 
rently held by the United Nations, and to 
yield to the United Nations present national 
rights and privileges of the individual citi- 
zen of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Military Order of the 
World Wars in national convention assem- 
bled at San Antonio, Tex., on October 11, 
1963, considers all this in violation of the 
fundamental freedoms and individual liber- 
ties of each citizen of the United States of 
America, and deplores the actions of the De- 
partment of State and the U.S. Arms Control 
Disarmament Agency and of their spokesmen 
as well as the endorsement of the President 
of the United States in sponsoring this so- 
called “blueprint for the peace race”; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Military Order of the 
World Wars in national convention assem- 
bled urges that the Congress take early ac- 
tion to modify Public Law 87-297, approved 
September 26, 1961, so as to provide a greater 
degree of congressional control and stronger 
guidelines over the future action and pro- 
nouncements of the Department of State and 
the U.S. Disarmament Agency in the field of 
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general and complete disarmament; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of Congress.” 


INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 285) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the Eighty-eighth Congress, $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134(a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, approved August 
2, 1946. 


— —— 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS RELATING TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 286) authorizing the 
Committee on Armed Services to inves- 
tigate certain matters relating to na- 
tional defense, which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) Common defense generally; 

(2) The Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force generally; 

(3) Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) Pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) Selective service; 

(6) Size and composition of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(7) Forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) Ammunition depots; 

(9) Maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administra- 
tion, sanitation, and government of the 
Canal Zone; 

(10) Conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) Strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense; 

(12) Aeronautical and space activities 
peculiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
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be appointed and his compensation shall 
be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $1,600 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $190,000 shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2458. A bill for the relief of Lloyd K. 

Hirota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and Mr. 
Younsc of Ohio): 

S. 2459. A bill providing for the loss of na- 
tionality in the case of an individual enter- 
ing a Communist country with the intent 
to transfer his allegiance from the United 
States to that country; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LauscHe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri): 

S. 2460. A bill to amend the Act of July 
13, 19£9, so as to extend the period of time 
within which certain construction may be 
undertaken by the State of Missouri on 
lands conveyed to such State by the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2461. A bill for the relief of Vassilios I. 

Mamais; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2462. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Donovan C. Moffett; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 2463. A bill for the relief of Miss Agnese 
Goffredo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and Mrs. 
SMITH): 

S. 2464. A bill to establish the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S.J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct research into the quality and 
health factors of Flue-cured tobacco; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RESOLUTIONS 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN SMALL AND INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 284); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, Eighty- first 
Congress, to February 20, 1950, and 
S. Res. 272, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to 
May 26, 1950, is authorized to examine, in- 
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vestigate, and make a complete study of the 
problems of American small and independent 
business and to make recommendations con- 
cerning those problems to the appropriate 
legislative committees of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, to 
January 31, 1965, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1965. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 
HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 285) increasing the 
limit of expeditures for hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
which, under the rule, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. RUSSELL, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS RELATING TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 286) authorizing the 
Committee on Armed Services to investi- 
gate certain matters relating to national 
defense, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. STENNIS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


OPPOSITION TO FRENCH RECOGNI- 
TION OF RED CHINA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
expressing the support of the Senate for 
the stand taken by the administration 
in opposing French recognition of Red 
China and in urging President de Gaulle 
to reconsider his decision. 

I am joined in sponsoring this reso- 
lution by Senators Dovucitas, MUNDT, 
Dominick, ALLOTT, RIBICOFF, SMATHERS, 
and THURMOND. 

I have reason to believe that a num- 
ber of Senators will wish to associate 
themselyes with this statement, 
presented in the form of a sense reso- 
lution. 

I therefore request that the resolution 
be laid on the table for additional sig- 
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natures until the Senate adjourns this 
coming Monday, January 27. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was reż 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

S. REs. 287 

Whereas the relations between France and 
the United States have been characterized 
by mutual friendship and respect since the 
founding of our Nation; and 

Whereas the French people and the Ameri- 
can people have fought shoulder to shoulder 
in two World Wars and are again allied 
today against the threat of Communist 
aggression; and 

Whereas the Western Alliance cannot sur- 
vive without an alliance of the spirit and 
of understanding between France and 
America; and 

Whereas the tion of Communist 
China by France would make more difficult 
the task of arresting the erosion of recent 
years in the relationship between our coun- 
tries, and would thereby endanger the cause 
of freedom; and 

Whereas the administration has let it be 
known that it has communicated with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle its own firm view that the 
recognition of Red China at this time would 
be most unwise and unfortunate; and 

Whereas it may not yet be too late to per- 
suade our French allies to reconsider their 
position: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States go on record as supporting the stand 
taken by the administration on this issue; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate adopt the fol- 
lowing statement of position so that our 
French allies can be left in no doubt as to 
the broad bipartisan support which the 
administration enjoys in opposing the recog- 
nition of Red China, and so that they will 
have a better understanding of the reasons 
that motivate American opposition to the 
fateful step France is now preparing to take. 

All men who cherish freedom haye been 
gravely disturbed by the growing cleavage 
between France and America in recent years. 

We that the responsibility for 
the series of differences that have alienated 
our two countries probably does not lie 
wholly on one side. 

We have all been hopeful that the differ- 
ences of the past might be overcome and a 
new and better understanding achieved be- 
tween France and America, through the 
processes of diplomacy. 

But we fear that French recognition of 
Red China would gravely damage the pros- 
pect of reconciliation between our two na- 
tions. While the American people regard 
other differences as negotiable, the recogni- 
tion of Red China in their eyes is not 
negotiable. 

We implore our French friends not to un- 
derestimate or minimize the strength of 
American conviction on this issue. There is 
no single issue on which there has been 
greater unity between Democrats and Re- 
publicans and between Congress and succes- 
sive administrations. A measure of our con- 
viction is the fact that both Houses of Con- 
gress have repeatedly voted against the rec- 
ognition of Red China, and that the con- 
ventions of both parties in 1956 and again in 
1960 adopted platforms which specifically re- 
jected the recognition of Red China and its 
admission to the United Nations. 
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The experience with Nazi Germany demon- 
strated that there are regimes which are 
organically aggressive. and that one cannot 
placate such regimes by offers of concessions 
or by catering to their desire for enhanced 
acceptability and prestige. The only result 
of concessions to such regimes is to increase 
their contempt for the democracies and to 
spur them to further acts of aggression. 

The American people believe that no 
regime in history has shown itself to be so 
inextricably wedded to aggression as the 
Chinese Communist regime. In less than 
15 years in power, it has been guilty of direct 
military aggression in Korea and in India, 
it has been guilty of sponsoring and support- 
ing the Vietminh forces against the French, 
the Malayan guerrillas against the British, 
the Laotian Communists against the Laotian 
Government, and the Vietcong forces against 
the Government of South Vietnam. Any- 
thing which enhances the prestige of this 
Government will, we are certain, automati- 
cally enhance its power of aggression and sub- 
version, and lead, ineluctably, to the enslave- 
ment of more millions of peoples. 

Some of our French friends have made the 
comment that the United States, for some 
reason which they cannot understand, ap- 
pears to be reacting much more violently to 
the proposed French recognition of Red 
China than they reacted to British recogni- 
tion of Red China in 1950. There is a world 
of difference, however, between the recogni- 
tion of such a regime at the point of incep- 
tion when there was perhaps some excuse for 
misappraisal and wishful thinking, and the 
recognition of this regime in the year 1964, 
after its appalling and unbroken record of 
aggression. We are certain that, had the 
British postponed recognition of Red China 
and had they proposed to offer recognition 
today, the American people would react just 
as strongly as they are now to the proposed 
recognition of Red China by the Government 
of France. 

We believe that in the light of the British 
experience, there is less reason, not more rea- 
son, for recognizing Red China today than 
there was when Britain took the fateful step 
in 1950. 

British recognition has brought Britain no 
advantages. 

It has in no way served to moderate Red 
China’s behavior vis-a-vis her neighbors. 

It has diminished rather than augmented 
the security of the area. 

And it has demonstrated how terribly dif- 
ficult it is to undo such an action, once it 
has been taken, even when the course of his- 
tory has established its futility. 

France under President de Gaulle has al- 
ways stood against appeasement and against 
compromise with tyranny. President de 
Gaulle has played a historic role both in 
the defeat of nazism and in the promotion 
of a united Europe. 

We pray that the lessons of recent decades 
in Europe will not be forgotten in Asia. 

We pray that even at this late hour our 
French allies will take the time to consider 
our plea that France and America stand 
united today, as they have in the past, in 
their opposition to the menacing tide of 
Communist imperialism both in Europe and 
in Asia. 

And we pray that the confirmation of our 
unity of interest and purpose on this issue 
will pave the way to a broader unity between 
our two great nations. 


LOSS OF NATIONALITY IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been in contact with the Department of 
State, seeking to inquire under what au- 
thority Mr. Oswald was allowed to re- 
enter the United States after he had 
taken out papers indicating a purpose to 
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abandon his citizenship. I have received 
from the Department an answer to my 
inquiry. 

In the letter answering my inquiry, it 
is stated: 

Under existing law, a person who is a U.S. 
citizen may lose his nationality in a number 
of ways. 

. * * . . 

The question whether an individual has 
lost his U.S. citizenship must be determined 
in accordance with this act. For example, 
persons desiring to renounce their U.S. na- 
tionality under section 349(a)(6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act are re- 
quired to appear before a diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad and 
take an oath of renunciation of nationality 
of the United States in the form prescribed 
by the Secretary of State. Lee Harvey Os- 
wald did not renounce in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutory requirements 
and therefore did not lose his U.S. citizen- 
ship. 


In my inquiry, I also asked on what 
theory the loan was made to enable Lee 
Oswald to come back to the United 
States. The answer states as follows: 

The Department of State grants loans to 
U.S. citizens abroad who are destitute and 
without relatives, friends, or others able and 
willing to finance their return to the United 
States. Each such case is carefully investi- 
gated to insure that the loan applicant is a 
destitute U.S, citizen. Each applicant to 
whom a loan is granted is required to sign a 
promissory note covering his loan and to 
repay it as soon as possible after his return 
to the United States. 

A repatriation loan was granted to = 
Harvey Oswald to cover the cost of 
tation for him, his wife, and his child from 
the U.S.S.R. to the United States. He re- 
paid the loan in installments after he re- 
turned to this country. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the 3-minute limitation in the morning 
hour, the time available to the Senator 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
have been other persons who have gone 
to Communist countries, indicating an 
intention of abandoning their citizenship 
in the United States, who have been per- 
mitted to come back. 

Under the present law, even though 
one goes abroad, intending to give up his 
citizenship in the United States, unless 
he takes an oath in the consul’s office, 
that intention to abandon citizenship 
does not effect a forfeiture. 

I think the law is weak in that respect. 
While we should make it difficult for le- 
gitimate citizens who are not defaulting 
our cause, to lose their rights when going 
to a foreign country, we should not make 
it hard for a person who wants to give up 
his U.S. citizenship and become a Com- 
munist, to do so. 

On that theory, I am introducing a bill 
which I ask to have printed, which will 
contain such an amendment to the exist- 
ing law, as follows: 

Any person, a citizen of the United States, 
entering any country which is Communist, 
Communist dominated, or Communist oc- 
cupied, with the intent to transfer his al- 
legiance from the United States to such 
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country, or formulating an intent while in 
such country to transfer his allegiance from 
the United States to such country, and there- 
after taking any action with a view to carry- 
ing out that intent, shall not be permitted 
to reenter the United States. 


Mr. President, if this proposed lan- 
guage were in the law when Oswald 
asked to come back to the United States, 
he could not have done so; and I cannot 
understand why we should be gentle and 
sympathetic and easy with those Ameri- 
cans who go to Communist countries and 
announce their purpose to abandon al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States 
and their citizenship. I cannot under- 
stand why they should subsequently be 
permitted to reenter. 

I ask that my bill be printed, and be 
printed in the Recor, and that it be 
permitted to lie on the desk for 1 week 
so that those who want to join in it will 
have the opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The bill (S. 2459) providing for the 
loss of nationality in the case of an indi- 
vidual entering a Communist country 
with the intent to transfer his allegiance 
from the United States to that country, 
introduced by Mr. LauscHE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
is amended by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(32) Any person who has lost his nation- 
ality pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 
per ) of subsection (a) of section 349 of this 


Sec. 2. Section 349(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is amended (1) by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word or“, and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(11)(A) entering any country which is 
Communist, Communist-dominated, or Com- 
munist occupied with the intent to trans- 
fer his allegiance from the United States to 
‘such country, or (B) formulating an intent, 
while in any such country, to transfer his 
allegiance from the United States to such 
country and thereafter taking any action 
with a view to carrying out that intent.” 


THE ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO 
INTERNATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the firm 
friendship between our country and 
Canada is the object of admiration and 
wonder throughout the entire world. It 
is a mystery to many how two sovereign 
nations can live together in peace while 
sharing an undefended, contiguous bor- 
der thousands of miles in length. 

One of our great Presidents, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, carried our interna- 
tional friendship even further. He 
maintained a summer home in Canada 
on Campobello Island, just off the Maine 
coast. It was at Campobello where 
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President Roosevelt won his initial vic- 
tory over the crippling illness of polio. 
This was the subject of the hit play and 
movie, “Sunrise at Campobello.” 

Many Canadians and Americans have 
long felt that the establishment of an 
international park at the Roosevelt 
homesite on Campobello Island would 
serve both as a living memorial to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and a lasting symbol of 
Canadian-American friendship. 

I wrote President Kennedy in 1961 
suggesting that such a memorial be 
established. He evidenced great inter- 
est in the proposal and asked the In- 
terior Department to investigate the 
feasibility of establishing such a park. 
In August 1962, President Kennedy sent 
his naval aid, Capt. Tazwell Shephard, 
to represent him at the dedication of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Bridge which constitutes the first direct 
transportation link between the island 
and the United States. 

In May 1963 Canadian Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson and President Kennedy, 
in meetings held at Hyannis Port, Mass., 
reviewed plans for the project. Presi- 
dent Kennedy personally called Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer, then owner of the for- 
mer Roosevelt home. Dr. Hammer, 
after discussing plans for the park with 
other members of his family, graciously 
agreed to donate the property subject to 
the conclusion of an agreement between 
the two countries. 

President Kennedy then directed the 
Department of State to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Government of Can- 
ada to work out plans for the establish- 
ment of the park. Congressman JAMES 
RoosEveEttT, of California, played a major 
role during the subsequent negotiations 
in working out the numerous details 
involved, 

Yesterday, Prime Minister Pearson 
and President Johnson, to whom great 
credit is due for bringing the project to 
a successful conclusion, announced their 
agreement on plans to establish the 
park. Their agreement will require the 
enactment of legislation to create a joint 
United States-Canadian commission em- 
powered to accept formal title to the 
property from the Hammer family, to 
restore the Roosevelt home to its former 
condition when occupied by the Presi- 
dent’s family, and to administer the 
park as a memorial. 

I am honored at this time to introduce 
on behalf of myself and my senior col- 
league from Maine [Mrs. SmirxH], for 
consideration by the Senate, legislation 
designed to accomplish these objectives. 
Representative RooseveEtt is introducing 
a companion bill in the House. 

I request unanimous consent that my 
letter of April 7, 1961, to President Ken- 
nedy; an article from the August 11, 
1962, issue of the Kennebec Journal; an 
article from the January 23, 1964, issue 
of the New York Times; and my letter of 
January 9, 1964, to President Johnson 
be included in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters and articles will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 2464) to establish the 
Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Musxre (for himself and Mrs. 
SMITH), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The letters and articles presented by 
Mr. MusKI are as follows: 

i APRIL 7, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

' DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: For a number of years 
there have been suggestions that a living 
memorial to President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’ be established on Campobello 
Island, New. Brunswick, Canada. This 
unique, unspoiled island on Passamaquoddy 
Bay, off the coast of Maine, was the scene 
of the President's happiest days in his child- 
hood and youth. It was also the scene of 
his initial victory over the crippling illness 
of polio. 

Several years ago, the late Gov. Clinton 
A. Clauson of the State of Maine brought 
this suggestion to my attention. He had 
discussed the proposal with former Premier 
Hugh John Fleming of the Province of New 
Brunswick, who indicated a favorable in- 
terest in this project. The residents of the 
island are proud of President Roosevelt's love 
of the island and Canadians some years ago 
erected a simple monument to him in the 
village on the island. 

More recently, it has been suggested that 
& joint United States-Canadian park be es- 
tablished on Campobello Island as a living 
memorial to the wartime leaders of the United 
States and Canada, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, who did so 
much to strengthen the ties between our two 
countries. This, to me, is an imaginative 
and especially appropriate way in which to 
pay tribute to these two leaders and to the 
close cooperation which exists between our 
two nations in peace and war. In addition, 
such a park would conserve a fine natural re- 
source on the easternmost boundary of the 
two countries. 

Campobello Island is 8 miles long and 
averages 2 miles in width. It is typical of 
coastal islands along the shores of Maine 
and New Brunswick and it compares favor- 
ably with much of Acadia National Park 70 
miles to the southwest. President Roose- 
velt's home is still standing in excellent con- 
dition. There is one small fishing village on 
the island and there are a few summer homes, 
seldom used. Only a small portion of the 
island is in private hands. There are forest 
trails through most of the island. A bridge 
between the American mainland and the 
island is now under construction. When 
completed it will make the island more ac- 
cessible for visitors. 

I am certain that citizens of both coun- 
tries would support such a living memorial 
with enthusiasm. The park would combine 
the splendid natural attractions of our 
coastal islands, which played such an im- 
portant role in the early settlement of this 
continent, with a symbol of man's courage, 
his capacity for good works, and his ability 
to achieve international cooperation. Action 
on such a project should not be delayed. 
With the construction of the bridge to the 
island, it may not remain in its present un- 
spoiled state for very long. 

I hope you will be able to explore this pro- 
posal and ways of implementing it with Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker at your forthcoming 
meeting in Ottawa. I shall be pleased to 
work with you or any member of the admin- 
istration in developing an appropriate plan 
for the establishment of this international 
memorial park. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 
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[From the Kennebec Daily Journal, Aug. 11, 
1962] 


PROPOSES CAMPOBELLO PARK AS MEMORIAL TO 
ROOSEVELT 


(By Donald C, Hansen) 


Brunswick.—President John F. Kennedy j 


arrived in Maine Friday evening to tell a 
rain-swept crowd of 7,000 at the Naval air 
station here that “whether the sun shines 
or not I’m delighted to be here.” 

Under a steady drizzle of rain, Kennedy, 
arriving for a weekend of seclusion off the 
Maine coast, said that his visit here brought 
back memories of another U.S. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who also vacationed 
on the Maine coast. 


PROPOSAL 


In a brief address at NASB, Kennedy sug- 
gested the creation of a park at Campobello 
Island, home of the late Democratic Presi- 
dent. 

“The opening of the bridge between Maine 
and Campobello Island emphasized the ties 
between the United States and Canada,” 
Kennedy said. 

A park at the home of the late President 
would further strengthen the bond of 
friendship between the two countries, the 
President said. 

The Presidential plane dropped from 
beneath the leaden skies at approximately 
6:15 p.m. As the plane touched down a 
Maine National Guard unit began pounding 
out a 21-gun salute for the Chief Executive. 

A steady drizzle met the President as he 
descended from the plane to the strains of 
“Hail to the Chief,” played by the First Naval 
District Band from Boston. 

But a broad smile crossed his face as a 
roar swept the crowd estimated at about 
7,000 by naval officials. 

“Before I came here I was informed that 
there is no place more beautiful than the 
State of Maine when the sun shines,” he told 
the cheering crowd. “But regardless of 
whether it shines or not I'm delighted and 
privileged to be here.” 

The official ceremony was disrupted when 
the President detoured into the crowd after 
leaving the speaking platform to mingle and 
shake hands for several moments with the 
thousands of well-wishers. 

A huge roar swept through the crowd as 
the bareheaded Chief Executive turned 
from an automobile in which he was to in- 
spect the crowd and, arm outstretched, 
walked toward them. 

After the ceremony the President climbed 
into a helicopter to fly to John’s Island off 
Pemaquid Harbor, where he will spend the 
weekend with friends at the home of former 
heavyweight boxing champion Gene Tunney. 

Gov. John H. Reed, who greeted the Presi- 
dent on behalf of the State, presented the 
youthful, bacheloring President with a two- 
foot square relief plaque depicting a Maine 
sailor at the helm of a ship. 

Reed, who through earlier mix-ups involv- 
ing protocol and prior commitments almost 
missed the President's arrival, wished Presi- 
dent Kennedy, “a most cordial and hearty 
welcome.” 

“I am honored that the President has 
selected our State as his vacation site,” Reed 
said and expressed apologies about the rain- 
ing weather. 

The plaque presented by Reed to the often- 
yachting President was carved by Richard 
Steel of Rockport. 

Tanned and wearing a gray suit, Kennedy 
stepped from the Presidential plane at ap- 
proximately 6:15 pm., onto a 10-foot-long 
red carpet stretched from the plane’s board- 
ing ramp. 

Immediately following the President from 
the plane was U.S. Senator EDMUND 8. 
Muskie, Democrat, of Maine, who flew from 
Washington with the President. 

Kennedy as usual was without a topcoat 
during the ceremony. Although he carried 
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a light blue hat in his hand he never wore 
it. 

A canopy was erected over the speaking 
platform earlier in the day when it became 
apparent that the day would be dull and 
rainy for the President's arrival. 

A hearty 20-second ovation greeted the 
President when he was introduced by MUSKIE 
as a “fellow New Englander and a man who 
loves the sea.” 

Musk also introduced Maine senior 
Senator MARGARET CHASE Smiry, who flew to 
Maine to attend the ceremonies aboard a 
Navy airplane. 

Earlier in the day Senator Smrrn had in- 
dicated she doubted if she would be able to 
attend the welcome because of Senate busi- 
ness. 

Speaking briefly, Senator SMITH said she 
was “delighted the President had come to 
Maine” and hoped he would return soon. 

Before introducing Reed, Musk recalled 
that 7 years ago he—as Governor—had wel- 
comed then-President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to Maine, to enjoy a few days of rest and 
hospitality in our great State.” 

Kennedy is the 15th of the Nation’s 35 

Chief Executives to visit Maine while in 
office. 
Kennedy also paid tribute to the Nation’s 
Navy in his speech and praised the com- 
munity service work being accomplished by 
civilians and the Navy in staging the air 
station summer festival, which benefits both 
the Navy Relief and the Brunswick area 
United Fund. 

Attending the welcoming ceremonies was 
the entire Maine delegation in Washington 
with the exception of U.S. Representative 
PETER A. GARLAND, who was in Washington. 
All principal Maine Democratic candidates 
attended with the exception of congressional 
candidate Thomas L, Maynard of Portland, 
who is recovering from a recent illness, 

Kennedy, accompanied by NASB Com- 
mander William L. Pack, Rear Adm. George 
P. Koch, Norfolk, Va., commander, Fleet Air 
Wing, Atlantic; and Capt. Norman Davis, 
commander, Fleet Air Wing 3, inspected a 
Marine Corps honor guard prior to mounting 
the speakers platform. 

As he left the platform en route to the 
Presidential helicopter, the Blue Angels, a 
precision Navy flying team, made a special 
presentation to the President. 

Accompanying the President on his hour- 
long flight to Maine from Washington was 
Senator Benjamin Smith, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, Navy Under Secretery Paul B. 
Fay Jr., and Muskie. Senator Smith re- 
placed President Kennedy in the Senate after 
his election as President. 

Newsmen flying aboard the Presidential 
plane were Mrs. May Craig, representing the 
Guy Gannett Newspapers, and Brunswick- 
born CBS news correspondent Paul K, Niven, 
Jr. 

While enroute to Maine the President left 
his private compartment aboard the plane to 
chat with the two reporters. 

Approximately 40 other Washington news- 
men preceded the President’s arrival to 
Brunswick aboard another plane. Following 
the ceremony the newsmen were taken to 
press headquarters in Boothbay Harbor 
aboard a chartered bus. 

The Presidential plane made the flight 
from Washington to Maine flying at 27,000 
feet at an average speed of 585 miles an 
hour. 

Following a weekend near the fashionable 
Boothbay Harbor region, Kennedy will return 
to Washington from Brunswick at 9 a.m. 
Monday. 

Reliable sources said Friday that the 
President is planning to invite Senator 
SmrrH of Maine to return as his guest aboard 
the Presidential plane Monday. 

It's not known whether the President will 
visit Boothbay Harbor over the weekend. 
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The White House has said he won't but 
Government boats are known to have been 
clocking the distance between Tunney's 
island home and Boothbay Harbor. 

JANUARY 9, 1964. 
The Present, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I understand you and 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson will meet in 
Washington, beginning January 22, 1964, to 
discuss matters of mut concern to the 
United States and Canada. At that time I 
hope you will be able to discuss with the 
Prime Minister the proposed hydroelectric 
projects on Passamaquoddy Bay and the St. 
John River, both of which involve boundary 
water agreements between the United States 
and Canada, 

You will recall that President Roosevelt 
initiated the first Passamaquoddy project. 
The new proposal expands on his dream and 
contemplates the integration of tidal power 
from Passamaquoddy with the river hydro 
potential of the St. John. 

On July 16, 1963, President Kennedy re- 
ceived the Department of Interior report 
recommending construction of the two proj- 
ects. On that date he endorsed the proposal, 
directed the Department of Interior and the 
Corps of Engineers to complete their pre- 
liminary engineering studies and requested 
“the Secretary of State to initiate negotia- 
tions immediately with the Government of 
Canada looking toward a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the sharing of the benefits of 
these two projects.” 

Although such negotiations have not been 
initiated, technical discussions on the pro- 
posed projects did take place in Ottawa, De- 
cember 4-5, 1963. It is my understanding 
that those discussions were constructive and 
fruitful. We know that leaders in New 
Brunswick have a strong interest in the 
projects and are favorably disposed toward 
them. I believe the time is ripe to begin 
formal negotiations, 

I understand final arrangements have 
been made for a formal agreement on the 
joint management by the two Governments, 
of President Roosevelt’s Campobello Island 
(Canada) home in Passamaquoddy Bay. I 
hope you and Prime Minister Pearson will 
be able to announce such an agreement 
during your Washington meetings. In ad- 
dition, I hope the recent optimistic reports 
on progress on the Columbia River Treaty 
will be borne out by a final announcement 
of agreement by you and the Prime Minister, 
this month. 

From the point of view of New England, 
there could be no more encouraging news 
from the Washington conference than an 
announcement that you and Prime Minister 
Pearson have discussed the Passamaquoddy- 
St. John projects and have directed the De- 
partment of State and the Department of 
External Affairs to initiate formal nego- 
tiations on the projects. I hope you will 
find it possible to discuss this with the 
Prime Minister, 

Sincerely, 
Epmunp S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1964] 


U.S. AND CANADA AGREE ON POWER AND CAM- 
POBELLO— JOHNSON AND PEARSON WATCH AS 
Accorp Is SIGNED FOR COLUMBIA BASIN 
DAMS—JOINT PARK IS PLANNED—ROOSEVELT 
SUMMER HOME on New BRUNSWICK ISLAND 
WILL BE RESTORED 

(By William M. Blair) 


WASHINGTON, January 22 Canada and the 
United States, at odds on some issues, for- 
mally agreed today on cooperation in two 
areas. 

Agreements were signed in the White 
House on a multimillion-dollar power and 
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flood control development for the Columbia 
River Basin in the Pacific Northwest and for 
making an international park at the summer 
home of President Franklin D, Roosevelt on 
Campobello Island, New Brunswick, off the 
Canadian east coast. 

President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Lester B. Pearson, presided at the exchange 
of notes this morning to implement a treaty 
for cooperative source development on the 
Columbia River. This afternoon they signed 
an intergovernmental agreement to establish 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park. 

The Roosevelt summer home on Campo- 
bello was donated by the Hammer family of 
New York and California. President Roose- 
velt left the 20-acre site to his son Elliot, 
who sold it to the Hammers a decade ago. 

Dr. Armand Hammer of Westwood, Calif., 
is president of the Occidental Petroleum 
Corp., and coowner with his brothers, Harry 
and Victor, of the Hammer Galleries in New 
York City. 

The Hammer brothers were guests of the 
President today at a White House luncheon 
honoring Prime Minister Pearson and at the 
signing of the intergovernmental agreement. 

In a joint statement, President Johnson 
and Mr. Pearson said that the park would 
“stand forever as an expression of the close 
relationship between Canada and the United 
States as well as a fitting memorial to the 
President of the United States who so greatly 
strengthened that relationship.” 

Canada and the United States will share 
equally in the cost of developing the park. 

It was at Campobello that President Roose- 
velt was stricken with crippling poliomyelitis 
in 1921 after a day of sailing and swimming 
in the cold waters off the island. 

Mr. Roosevelt visited the summer home of 
his boyhood and early manhood the year he 
became President, 1933, and again in 1936 
and 1939. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., now 
Under Secretary of Commerce, was born there 
in 1914. > 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
RELATING TO SELECTION OF A 
NEW VICE PRESIDENT—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 384) 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 138—proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide for the selec- 
tion of a new Vice President whenever 
there is a vacancy in the office of Vice 
President, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATE INCOME TAXES— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
385) 


Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. Ben- 
NETT, and Mr. CARLSON) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 8363) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to reduce individual and corporate 
income taxes, to make certain structural 
changes with respect to the income tax, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Carl T. Rowan, of Minnesota, to be 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of January 15, 1964: 

S. 2427. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Automation, Technology, and Employ- 
ment: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. 
WILIA HS of New Jersey. 

Authorities of January 16, 1964: 

S. 2429. A bill to confer upon the Federal 
Trade Commission the power and duty to 
regulate the advertising and labeling of ciga- 
rettes: Mr. CHURCH, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, and Mr. NELSON. 

S. 2430. A bill to bring under control the 
health hazards produced by the smoking of 
cigarettes: Mr. CHURCH, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
METCALF, and Mr, NELSON. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to section 8002 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Curtis of Missouri as a 
member of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, on the part of 
the House. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ' 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Address entitled “Decade of Change 
Ahead,” delivered by himself before the an- 
nual meeting of the Dallas Letter Carriers 
Association, on January 19, 1964. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S PEACE PRO- 
POSALS IN LETTER TO CHAIRMAN 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I rise 
this afternoon to commend President 
Johnson on his masterful reply to the 
New Year's greetings of Premier Khru- 
shchev. The President's letter illustrates 
the imagination and vigilance that must 
ever characterize a free people striving 
for peace, ever willing to reach out to- 
ward the promise of peace, ever willing 
to deflate the propaganda barrage which 
masquerades under the guise of peace. 

In welcoming the New Lear's message 
from the Soviet Premier, the President 
stressed the areas of agreements with 
magnanimity and the need for substan- 
tive implementation with disarming can- 
dor. In a letter offering concrete pro- 
posals, the President called upon Premier 
Khrushchev to implement vague rhetoric 
with concrete actions. Mr. Johnson 
called for specific, well thought out, and 
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attainable proposals to be presented to 
the new session of the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Conference open'ng yester- 
day in Geneva. The President asked 
Chairman Khrushchev to present prac- 
ticalities rather than platitudes. 

To a Soviet leader who writes of peace, 
the President held up the United Na- 
tions as man’s highest hope for peace. 

The President invited Mr. Khrushchev 
to enter the forums of negotiation with 
new candor, to remove the causes of fric- 
tion between nations and to improve the 


world’s machinery for peacefully settling 


disputes. 

The President responded to vague 
principles with far-reach’ng proposals 
and guidelines against the threat or use 
of force. He asked Mr. Khrushchev to 
join him in proscribing subversion and 
the clandestine supplying of arms. He 
bid the Soviets strengthen, through usage 
and contributions, the peacekeeping ma- 
chinery of the United Nations. 

As the President so wisely stressed in 
his state of the Union message, this is a 
time when we must be constantly pre- 
pared for the worst and constantly act- 
ing for the best.” 


MISSOURI EDUCATORS SUPPORT 
COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the primary forms of readjust- 
ment assistance provided by the World 
War II and Korean GI bills was educa- 
tional and training assistance. Literal- 
ly hundreds of thousands of veterans 
utilized this assistance to obtain college 
educations; and the educators of this 
land, who had the responsibility and op- 
portunity to teach and observe these 
veterans during their college life, have 
hailed the GI bills as the most success- 
ful programs of veterans’ benefits which 
any nation has instituted. These same 
men are now backing and urging the pas- 
sage of the cold war GI bill as a concept 
of readjustment assistance which has 
more than proved its worth and which 
will be of as much value to the individual 
veterans and the Nation today as the 
World War II and Korean GI bills were 
in the past. Missouri is a typical State 
in the Union; let us look at Missouri's 
reaction to the value of GI education. 
The compelling statements of its able 
educational leaders are unanswerable. 
The Missouri educators have done a 
service to the Nation in spelling out so 
clearly this issue which is of such vast 
importance to the American people now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp recent letters in support of S. 5, 
the cold war GI bill, from: Dr. Elmer El- 
lis, president of the University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. Carleton F. Scofield, chancel- 
lor of the University of Missouri at Kan- 
sas City; Dr. Walter H. Ryle, president of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. J. W. Jones, president of North- 
west Missouri State College; Dr. Mark 
Scully, president of Southeast Missouri 
State College; Dr. Leland Eldridge Tray- 
wick, president of Southwest Missouri 
State College; and Mr. Edgar H. Finlay, 
president of Finlay Engineering College. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: ; 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Columbia, Mo., November 25, 1963. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I am glad to have an op- 
portunity to say a few words in support of 
the cold war GI bill which, I understand, is 
under consideration in your subcommittee. 

Few of our other citizens realize as well as 
college educators do, what a tremendous 
achievement we have made as a result of our 
legislation which granted educational op- 
portunities to veterans of the Second World 
War. 

Whatever good may have been accom- 
plished by the various bonus laws after 
World War I, these effects have long since 
been spent and no longer benefit our Na- 


tion. Yet every dollar spent under the GI ` 


bill and the Korean veterans’ law is now, 
and will be for a whole generation and more, 
a factor of prime importance in the welfare 
and prosperity of our country. 

Such benefits not only serve to give one 
man a chance for higher education. They 
draw a whole family, and that family’s de- 
scendants into a class which, by education, 
is qualified to give leadership, drive, cre- 
ativeness, and achievement to our society. 

Without the Land-Grant Act of 1862 and 
the laws providing financial benefits to se- 
cure education for veterans, our people 
might well still be in a deprived state so far 
as higher education is concerned, comparable 
to the populations of most European coun- 
tries until very recently and to those in most 
of the rest of the world today. 

This legislation is a most wise investment 
in the greatest resource we have—the educa- 
tion of our young people. In the long run, 
no other investment we could make costs so 
little in comparison with the monumental 
results which are attained. I believe the 
experience of all those engaged in higher 
education is unanimous on this point. 

You may use this letter in any way you 
think may assist in further consideration 
of this most important subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELMER ELLIS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
AT KANSAS CITY, 

Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I wish to offer 
strong support for S. 5, the cold war veterans 
bill, which you cosponsored. 

Our experience with the World War II and 
Korean GI bills has shown what a magnifi- 
cent benefit this type of legislation can be 
for young men and women who have served 
their country, and for our democratic so- 
ciety. 

Our experience with the national defense 
student loans has shown how important the 
availability of financial assistance is in per- 
mitting a large segment of our population to 
acquire a college education. All of the funds 
appropriated for the national defense stu- 
dent loan program have been loaned, and, 
in fact, have been inadequate to supply the 
demand for financial aid. This is valid evi- 
dence of the fact that many cannot afford 
college without aid. 

It is a fact that the cost of attending col- 
lege is increasing annually; this, in turn, 
increases the need for financial help for stu- 
dents. Veterans, generally, are older, more 
mature, and more likely to have family ob- 
ligations. As a group, they are highly moti- 
vated to improve their education. At the 
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same time, they are less able to afford a col- 

lege education. 

It is indisputable that a college education 
increases the productivity, income, and wel- 
fare of the individual. An educated citizenry 
is vital to the national welfare. Educated 
parents obligate themselves to educate their 
children. The greater the percentage of our 
citizens with college education the greater 
the assurance of a continued pattern of en- 
lightened participants in our democracy. 

To provide an opportunity for a college 
education to these fine young men and 
women who have served their country in 
times of relative peace is as fair and just as 
to provide the opportunity to those who 
served during wartimes. They are preserv- 
ing the peace made possible by the World 
War II and Korean veterans. 

The purpose of S. 5 is entirely consistent 
with the goals of the World War II and Ko- 
rean GI bills, and serves the national pur- 
pose equally well. 

I feel it a privilege and a duty to be on 
record in support of the cold war veterans 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLETON F. SCOFIELD, 
Chancellor. 
NORTHERN MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Kirksville, Mo., Novémber 25, 1963. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Sufficient time 
has to begin ‘to see clearly the value 
of the educational benefits that our Govern- 
ment provided for the veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. It is my studied 
judgment that these benefits are more apt to 
be underestimated than overestimated. It 
seems to me that these same benefits should 
be provided to our veterans of the cold war. 
Without such Federal assistance many of 
these veterans will not be financially able to 
receive a college education. This is not only 
a concern to the individual veteran but also 
to our national welfare. 

As it was with the veterans of World War 
II, so it will be to the veterans of the cold 
war—it will be a great aid in reorienting 
many of these young men into civilian life. 
This is a basic factor that we must not over- 
look. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER H. RYLE, 
President. 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI 
STATE COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Maryville, Mo., December 9, 1963. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Senate Office Building, Washtng- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I wish to com- 
mend you for the introduction of S. 5, the 
bill dealing with veterans’ education and 
training. 

The experience of the Northwest Missouri 
State College would verify the many fine 
things which have been said about the pro- 
grams already in existence helping veterans. 

We have found many cases of students who 
would not have been able to obtain a college 
education had it not been for benefits re- 
ceived from these programs. Hundreds of 
students from this immediate area have been 
able to obtain a college degree and advanced 
degrees from the assistance received by these 
programs, and we would be more than in- 
terested in seeing a program developed which 
would provide educational benefits for cold 
war veterans. 

It is our opinion that these two programs 
are conclusive evidence that not only is there 
á great need for providing assistance for 
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veterans to attend college, but that it is also 
one of the most effective ways of assuring 
this country a supply of well-trained and 
well-educated men and women. This college 
respectfully recommends the favorable con- 
sideration of providing educational benefits 
for the cold war veterans. 

I sincerely trust that this bill will eventu- 
ally be passed by the Congress. You have 
my permission to use any part of this letter 
that you desire in any way that will help the 
furthering of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. JONES, 
President. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., November 22, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Attached 
hereto you will find a copy of a letter which 
I wrote March 29, 1962, to Mr. Paul S. 
Smelser, director of veterans’ education for 
the State of Missouri. In it I set forth what 
I believe to be the benefits derived from the 
educational program conducted by veterans 
of World War II and the Korean war. I 
definitely feel that those young men who 
have the ability to do college work and who 
have been taken from the mainstream of 
their lives for a year or two or three in the 
cold war should be accorded the same treat- 
ment as the veterans of other wars in this 
matter. It seems to me to be only fair. 

I have a definite feeling that we need to 
reconsider our whole military picture, and 
I have reached the place where I am a little 
bit fed up with the idea of maintaining the 
forces that we maintain abroad unless those 
people whom we are trying to protect are 
more willing to protect themselves than they 
have shown to date. This reinforces my feel- 
ing that those young men turning from 
civilian life to this job are warranted in ex- 
pecting something in return. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Marx SCULLY, 
President. 


MarcH 29, 1962. 
Mr. PAUL S. SMELSER, 
Director, Veterans’ Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Jefferson Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Smetser: I have your letter of 
March 27 and I am pleased to be able to 
make the following statements concerning 
observations made by members of our staff 
concerning the veterans’ educational benefits 
as they were awarded to veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war: 

(1) Veterans’ benefits made it possible for 
men with ability to get an education who 
might not otherwise have been able to do 
this. This, in turn, increased the productive 
power of the individual to his benefit and 
that of the Nation. Many of these men were 
married and had families and would not 


have been able to attend school at all with- 


out the assurance of some income during 
this period. 

(2) Our staff noted a considerable im- 
provement in the quality of work of many of 
these young men who had done some college 
work prior to their army service, after they 
came back. The veteran was more mature 
and he felt a sense of security because he 
had an assured income while in school. 

(3) There was the observation that drop- 
outs and grade failures among veterans were 
considerably lower than for the nonveteran 
groups. 

(4) Both the students and the college 
benefited from the veterans’ benefit pro- 
gram, and it has been a means for the Federal 
Government to aid in a generally acceptable 
way the program of higher education. 
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(5) The grade average of the veterans’ 
group was generally higher than that of the 
student body as a whole. This served to 
stimulate the nonveterans’ group as well. 

(6) Our people thought that they observed 
from both the general pattern of conduct as 
well as industriousness that the veterans’ 
group exceeded the average of the student 
body. This was a considerable contribution 
to the morale of the school. 

Very truly yours, 
MARK SCULLY, 
President. 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mo., December 5, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We are inter- 
ested in the cold war GI bill which proposes 
to furnish educational assistance to veterans 
who entered the military service subsequent 
to January 31, 1955. It is our understanding 
that you are the sponsor of this bill, which is 
designated S. 5. 

This college provided higher education for 
some 2,300 World War II veterans and nearly 
1,700 veterans of the Korean conflict under 
the provisions of previous GI bills. These 
men have taken their places in society and 
many of them reside in the Greater Spring- 
field area where they serve as teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, veterinarians, minis- 
ters, and business executives. When these 
veterans attended our college, they were older 
and more mature than the usual college stu- 
dents who had just completed high school. 
As a result, they were a very capable and 
dedicated group of students who made higher 
grades and did a better job in college than 
the nonveteran. 

It has been proved that education for vet- 
erans is not a national expense. As a result 
of more education and training, the veterans 
increased their earning power and as a result 
paid more taxes to the Government. Over a 
period of time, the cost of the education is 
paid for by the veterans themselves; thus 
the increased earning power with the re- 
sultant increase in taxes makes the program 
self-liquidating. 

It is estimated that 4 to 5 million veterans 
will receive benefits if the cold war GI bill 
is passed. It is probable that almost 2 mil- 
lion of these men and women will attend 
college. The experiences they have encoun- 
tered while in military service, especially 
those who rendered service in foreign lands, 
make them more fully realize the importance 
of higher education. It may also cause them 
to realize the need for more competent world 
leaders. There is probably no group more 
qualified to become world leaders than many 
of these young men and women if they only 
have the opportunity to obtain higher edu- 
cation. 

The plans of many young men today are 
uncertain because of the possibility of hav- 
ing to render military service. There are 
many ways that some can be relieved of the 
obligation of military service, such as the 
recent ruling that married students are not 
to be drafted. The educational programs of 
many young men are interrupted in order to 
perform military service and their earning 
power is usually decreased during this period 
of time. It seems unfair that some youth 
should be required to perform military sery- 
ice without some additional compensation 
and benefits being provided, while others are 
relieved of the obligations—to profit from 
civilian life. Some financial assistance 
should be provided for the loss of earnings 
and loss of educational opportunities. 

The facilities of this college are being 
taxed to capacity with increased student en- 
rollments each year. We do not urge passage 
of this bill in order to increase our enroll- 
ment; however, it is our belief that we have 
an obligation to these veterans and that it 
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would be good for the economy of the coun- 
try if this bill should become law. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. E. TRAYWICK. 


FINLAY ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 29, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Recently we 
received information concerning Senate bill 
No. 5, which proposes to extend educational 
benefits to cold war veterans. 

For the record, it may be stated that the 
Finlay Engineering College trained disabled 
veterans of World War I, from 1921 through 
1924. Again, since 1943, FEC has also trained 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war. Hundreds of these men, due to finan- 
cial limitation, would have been compelled 
to remain more or less, in the ranks of com- 
mon labor. 

Co: , however, came to their aid, and 
the passage of bills No. 346 and 550, provided 
the necessary monetary assistance which was 
spent at home on native Americans, and en- 
abled them to double and treble their former 
salary potential. 

poet ho these recipients of educational 
benefits, are graduates of Finlay, who have 
proved most valuable in the cold war sery- 
ice. One of these was among the top de- 
signers of the X-15 plane equipment; an- 
other is the patentholder of NEAR, while an- 
other, according to our latest information, 
is director of the Richland Arsenal. All of 
these are veterans. Many FEC veteran grad- 
uates are engaged in classified computer, mis- 
sile, and nuclear projects, as well as in other 
less spectacular but essential, engineering 
and management positions, demanding high 
degrees of knowledge and responsibility, 
hitched to proportionate remuneration. It 
scarcely seems necessary to state that many 
of these FEC veteran graduates are also pro- 
fessional engineers. 

Bills No. 346 and 550 have constituted 
wise legislation, which, in our nation’s wel- 
fare, have already brought returns, far in 
excess of the money spent, and will continue 
to do so for many years. 

The passage of U.S. Senate bill No. 5, we 
are confident, will also prove to be wise legis- 
lation. We urge its speedy enactment by 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Encar H. FINLAY, 
President. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL GRONOU- 
SKI COMMENDS SMOOTHNESS OF 
TRANSITION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
POWER IN TRAGIC DAY OF CRISIS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an address of major significance was 
delivered by the very able Postmaster 
General, John A. Gronouski, at the first 
day of issuance of the Sam Houston 
commemorative stamp at the Rice Hotel 
in Houston, Tex., January 10, 1964. 

The Postmaster General spoke of the 
smoothness of the transition of adminis- 
trations, with which he has been so 
closely associated as a Cabinet officer. 

The transition, Postmaster General 
Gronouski sa d. was “enormously impres- 
sive and reassuring, not only to Ameri- 
cans, but to people all over the world. 
The orderly transferral of power, in a 
time of sudden crisis, was a dramatic 
demonstration of the stability of our 
Government. It made clear the maturity 
of American political society and the 
strength of our democracy.” 
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Because of the significance and time- 
liness of the Postmaster General’s com- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SAM 
HOUSTON COMMEMORATIVE STAMP, RICE 
HOTEL, Houston, TEX., JANUARY 10, 1964 
It is a great pleasure to be in the city 

named for Sam Houston to dedicate this 

stamp in his memory. 

We receive many more requests for com- 
memorative stamps than we can possibly 
meet. It is our policy to issue only 15 com- 
memoratives each year so that each stamp 
will become better known and so as not to 
dilute the significance of each commemora- 
tive. 

Requests in our files for a Sam Houston 
stamp date back to the 1930’s. One appeal 
came in 1955 from a well-known Senator 
from Texas—Lyndon B. Johnson. The appeal 
was turned down by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at the time. It may have been that 
postal officials thought that since Senator 
Johnson had a brother called Sam Houston 
Johnson some kind of nepotism was involved. 

We are glad to issue the stamp now to 
honor Sam Houston and all those named 
after him. 

The handsome design of the stamp is by 
a Texan—Tom Lea. He was selected from 
among five Texas artists chosen by Senator 
YARBOROUGH. 

There is no one in the Congress who takes 
a greater and more cooperative interest in 
the work of the Post Office Department than 
Senator YARBOROUGH, who is a distinguished 
member of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Like many a man after him, Sam Houston 
came to Texas to seek a new life and new 
challenges. He had already been a Con- 
gressman and Governor of Tennessee. He 
helped to give Texas her independence and 
in turn Texas renewed and remolded him. 
Houston distinguished himself, not only as 
a brilliant general and leader of men, but 
as a man of the strongest ideals which 
he refused to yield or compromise even under 
the heaviest pressure. He was irrevocably 
committed to the Union. His opposition to 
secession and his refusal to swear allegiance 
to the Confederacy caused him to be deposed 
as Governor. Sam Houston was one of the 
soundest and noblest men that this country 
has produced. 

Once, deploring the absence of leaders in 
the new Republic, Houston said Texas needed 
men “brave enough for any trial, wise enough 
for any emergency, and cool enough for any 
crisis.” 

It was fortunate for all of us that in the 
terrible tragedy which befell our Nation last 
November, we had a man to take over who 
met those criteria. No Vice President in our 
history has been better qualified to take over 
the Presidency than Lyndon Johnson. His 
many years in the Congress gave him a broad 
understanding and appreciation of every area 
of government. 

President Johnson was at the fulcrum of 
decisionmaking throughout the 3 years of 
President Kennedy's administration. He 
took part in meetings of the Cabinet and 
the National Security Council. He was Chair- 
man of the Space Council and Chairman of 
the Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. 

He was intimate with all phases of policy 
and able to take over the reins of Govern- 
ment without dropping a stitch. 

I think the smoothness of the transition 
of administrations was enormously impres- 
sive and reassuring, not only to Americans, 
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but to people all over the world. The orderly 
transferral of power, in a time of sudden 
crisis, was a dramatic demonstration of the 
stability of our Government. It made clear 
the maturity of American political society 
and the strength of our democracy. 

I have enormous respect for the depth of 
President Johnson’s experience. At Cabinet 
meetings, he has demonstrated a profound 
grasp of national issues and an im 
familiarity with the intimate details of the 
working of government. The skill, vigor 
and determination with which he has begun 
his presidency have won him almost unprec- 
edented public confidence. 

The President has made clear that the 
overriding business of his administration 
will be to work for world peace. In his ad- 
dress at the United Nations last month, he 
said: “The greatest of human problems—and 
the greatest of our common tasks—is to keep 
the peace and save the future. * * * The 
United States wants to see the cold war end, 
once and for all.” \ 

In the past 3 years we have witnessed a 
solid beginning in the difficult road to an 
honorable, just, and sound peace. Among 
the concrete achievements is the so-called 
hot line, a direct line between the Kremlin 
and the White House to be used in emer- 
gency situations, This is an important de- 
vice to prevent miscalculation or fateful 
misunderstanding in a fast-moving or dan- 
gerous situation. 

The most important step forward has 
been the test-ban treaty, which bars nuclear 
tests in the air, in space and on the water. 
Hailed all over the world as a historic step 
in lessening tensions and in preserving hu- 
manity from the unknown dangers of nu- 
clear fallout, it has provided new confidence 
and experience in meaningful and realistic 
peaceful collaboration. 

At the United Nations, President Johnson 
also stressed that America will continue to 
do its share to raise the standard of living 
of the world’s people. Through food for 
peace, the Alliance for Progress, and our 
mutual assistance programs, we are helping 
the less developed nations emerge from the 
darkness of hunger, illiteracy and despair. 

The Peace Corps, one of the most sensa- 
tional successes of the last 3 years, will have 
10,000 volunteers working in 37 countries 
by the end of this fiscal year. The Peace 
Corps has captured the imagination of the 
entire world and spread the image of Amer- 
ican idealism to the remotest sections of 
the globe. 

Last July, when he reported to the Na- 
tion on the signing of the test-ban treaty, 
President Kennedy cited the ancient Chinese 
proverb that it takes only a single step to 
begin a thousand-mile journey. That first 
difficult step was taken under President Ken- 
nedy’s brilliant leadership. It is now time 
to think about the rest of the journey. 

The task that faces us is to unwind the 
tangled web of mutual distrust and sus- 
picion built up between the Soviet Union 
and the United States since World War II. 
The United States and the Soviet Union 
have never been at war. We share with the 
Soviet people a hatred of war resulting from 
the losses we both suffered in our successful 
joint effort to conquer the Nazis. 

While we will continue to take every step 
to break down the walls of hostility, we will 
at all times maintain our guard. Our secu- 
rity must be preserved at every point. 

Although our strength must be second to 
none, the time has come to leave behind the 
old slogans and tired cliches of the cold war. 
There can be no victory in a nuclear age. 
Speaking of the irresponsibility and dangers 
of demands for so-called cold war victory, 
President Johnson has denounced those who 
“would play the juvenile game of ‘chicken’ 
with our national life.” 

In our domestic affairs, President John- 
son has stressed from the very beginning, 
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that the expenditures of Government in this 
administration will be handled with the 
utmost thrift and frugality. The taxpayer 
is going to be assured of a dollar's value for 
every dollar of his money spent. 

The expenses of every Federal agency are 
being trimmed to the bone. For the first 
time in a decade the growth in Federal em- 
ployment will be halted—in fact, there will 
be fewer people on the Federal payroll next 
year than in fiscal 1964. 

In the Post Office Department we shall 
cut our employment by 5,000 by June 30. 
This will be achieved by leaving vacated jobs 
unfilled. Our economy. measures will not 
result in impaired postal service. We ex- 
pect to handle our rapidly growing volume 
of mail by improved management tech- 
niques and harder work all around. Em- 
ployee productivity has been increasing 
steadily in the Postal Service and we intend 
to bring about even further gains. 

President Johnson's stress on efficiency and 
frugality in Government does not mean that 
essential and desirable programs will be cut 
back or halted. It is essential that within 
the context of efficient management we move 
forward. 

Put another way, we are running a taut 
ship, but one that is sailing full speed ahead. 
As the President has put it himself, “We are 
not going to stand still in this country. We 
do expect never to be just content to sit in 
our rocking chair and enjoy the status quo.” 

As the President emphasized in his state 
of the Union message, we are going to make 
a massive attack on the remaining poverty 
in our Nation. We need a program of health 
insurance for the aged. We need more hos- 
pitals. We need a better public housing 
program. The minimum wage law must be 
extended to cover many of the individuals 
not now under it. And we must expand and 
improve our schools, our libraries, our col- 
leges and universities if we are to keep pace 
with the great demand for trained men and 
women in an increasingly complex indus- 
trial society. 

One key public issue that needs immediate 
attention is tax-cut legislation. I happen 
to be an economist by profession and my 
area of special competency is in the field of 
taxation. That is why I have a particular 
interest in the tax bill. Professional econ- 
omists seem to be close to unanimous in 
their support of a tax cut. That in itself 
is something to behold. It is even more 
remarkable in this case because we find our- 
selves in agreement with large numbers of 
conservative businessmen and labor leaders 
as well. The administration's tex legisla- 
tion is receiving broad support from all 
across the political spectrum. 

America has begun to move again in the 
last 3 years. We are in one of the longest 
sustained peacetime booms in our history. 
Gross national product now exceeds $600 bil- 
lion and corporate profits are at an alltime 
high. Annual income has increased by $300 
per person in the last 3 years. Personal in- 
come now averages $2,500 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

The average wage of factory workers now 
exceeds $100 a week for the first time. And 
on top of all this, prices have remained 
stable. 

There is, however, still room for improve- 
ment. Our economy’s performance is not 
measuring up to its full potential. Some 
$30 billion of annual production potential is 
going unused. Ten percent of our industrial 
plant capacity Mes idle. While most of us 
are prospering, 4 million of our fellow citi- 
zens cannot find work. 

The administration's tax bill is designed 
to help end this terrible human idleness and 
material waste. Its purpose is to further 
bolster the economy and take up its remain- 
ing slackness. It will boost demand, sharpen 
incentives, increase the flow of investment 
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funds, and step up the rate of economic 
growth. 

The present Federal tax structure, much of 
which is left over from World War II days, is 
clumsy and burdensome, It siphons off too 
big a share of personal and business pur- 
chasing power. 

Recent history gives evidence that budget 
deficits are caused not so much by increases 
in Government spending as by recessions and 
sluggish economic growth. 

Federal spending cannot be viewed apart 
from the total growth and output of the Na- 
tion, Under President Eisenhower the Fed- 
eral budget represented 18.6 percent of total 
output. President Johnson's budget keeps 
the ratio below that figure. 

Our perennial budget deficits are caused 
not by too little taxation or by too much 
Government spending. They are caused by 
an economy that is operating at too low a 
level. It is paradoxical, but true, that tax 
rates are too high and tax revenues too low. 
The best long range way to raise revenues is 
to cut taxes now. 

The administration’s tax bill is not a 
quickie tax cut or temporary shot in the 
arm to the economy. It represents a long 
range means to expand industrial capacity 
and reduce unemployment. I hope you will 
get behind this program and give it your 
full measure of support. 

I hope also, that you will buy lots of Sam 
Houston stamps. The stamps, which will go 
into homes and offices all around the land, 
will remind millions of Americans of Sam 
Houston's high ideals and the great services 
he rendered to Texas and to the United 
States. 


STUDENT ESSAYS BY HONOLULU 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, recently I 
received from Honolulu, essays written 
by a number of students at McKinley 
High School there on the theme of “What 
It Means To Be an American.” 

Because the essays express so well the 
pride and loyalty of these young Ameri- 
cans, I wish to share their patriotic senti- 
ments. As an alumnus of McKinley 
High School, I am especially proud of the 
depth of feeling and devotion to their 
country, reflected in the students’ essays. 
I thank their teacher, Mrs. Florence Wit- 
tich, for sending me the essays. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point two of 
these essays which are representative of 
the several others ‘I have received. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I AM AN AMERICAN 
(By Wesley Oshimo) 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber 
waves of grain.” 

As I listened to the tune of the song on 
the record, I began to feel the feelings of joy, 
and yet sadness filled me, for I am an 
American. Born in a free country, getting 
a free education, and most important, free- 
dom to do as I please within the limits of 
the law. This is joy, for Iam an American. 

I began to imagine far back during World 
World II how many young boys went off to 
the war, and so few coming back to their 
homeland after the war. On King Street 
across from the library is a monument filled 
with names of the dead who were brave and 
courageous, who fought for their belief in 
freedom and liberty. Our country was built 
on men like these, who died to save their 
country’s freedom and its people from coun- 
tries which wanted to take these rights from 
us. This is my sorrow, for I am an American. 
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Freedom and liberty were born when im- 
migrants came to live in our wild country 
to start all over again—long, long ago. 
America’s people are still fighting for free- 
dom, like the Negro people fighting for their 
freedom. 

Freedom is hard to be earned. It is hard 
to be conquered, too, Freedom is part of 
the rights of the people in our democratic 
way of life. 

If we believe in these things about free- 
dom and fight for that belief, then Ameri- 
cans shall be feared by countries who want 
to take these rights from us. We shall not 
be conquered from invaders from other 
countries because America has people who 
strongly believe in such things as freedom 
and democracy which make our country 
what it is today. I am proud that I live in 
America for I am an American. 

How much does your country mean to 
you? It means many things to me. I will 
fight for my country and guard it with my 
life. Next to my country, life means noth- 
ing if freedom and liberty are at stake. 

This is how much I love my own country. 
For I am an American. 

I AM AN AMERICAN 
(By Gail Powell) 

I am an American and I'm very, very 
proud of it. 

I am proud to say that I have so many 
freedoms that I can do almost anything I 
choose to do. I must abide by the laws, of 
course, but that wouldn’t be hard for any- 
one to do if they stop to think of how much 
freedom they have compared with people 
in other parts of the world. Although I'm 
not a millionaire and I’m not even a tiny 
bit wealthy, I consider myself as being one 
of the most lucky people in this world. 

Sometimes I forget that I have it so easy 
living in America, I don't want to eat cer- 
tain things, I get choosy about what I want, 
I won't wear a certain style of clothing, I 
get disgusted at times when I can’t have 
something I want, and many other things. 
I don't stop to think about how much I al- 
ready have and don’t begin to appreciate it, 
until I suddenly remember that I have so 
much and other children in other countries 
have so little. 

There is only one thing I can say. Amer- 
ica is my country and I can't begin to say 
how proud and thankful I am to be living 
in it. 


BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a let- 
ter from the adult Sunday school de- 
partment and the adult training union 
department of the First Baptist Church, 
of Greenwood, Miss., requests that the 
resolution, accompanying the letter be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The same letter and resolution have 
appeared in the pages of the Baptist 
Record, of Jackson, Miss., and since that 
time, I have received requests from other 
Baptist churches asking that they be 
joined in this resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Rrecorp; and 
trust that the resolution will be read and 
considered by every Member and the 
people of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 

GREENWOOD, Miss., ADULT I TRAINING 

UNION AND SuNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


Whereas almost four centuries ago our 
forefathers came to these shores seeking 
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not escape from God but freedom to worship, 
bringing an abiding faith in God and a de- 
termination that this faith would be woven 
into the fibers of their government; and 

Whereas after the passage of years with 
the admonitions of Benjamin Franklin ring- 
ing in their ears, “Except the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain that build it.“ God- 
fearing, praying men invoked the providence 
of God as they struggled to lay the founda- 
tions of a new nation; ang as a result thereof, 
there evolved therefrom the most perfect 
document written by man for his own gov- 
erning, the Constitution of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas the Lord did build this house, and 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob has 
been the God of this Nation and has caused 
us to prosper and to survive; and this Na- 
tion’s institutions have heretofore acknowl- 
edged our dependence upon and love for 
God and the Holy Bible; and our national 
moto has proudly proclaimed to the world 
that in God do we trust; and 

Whereas there are now ruthless atheistic 
assaults made daily upon the religious foun- 
dations of our Nation; there are evil and des- 
picable movements to remove God from our 
schools, our judicial system and all functions 
of our life related to the National Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas Christian people have been griev- 
ously concerned and have become indignant 
over these attempts to obliterate God from 
our national life and will not accept a god- 
less society or government; and 

Whereas we continue to believe with Ben- 
jamin Franklin that unless the Lord con- 
tinue to build this house, the Government 
which we now know and treasure shall not 
long survive: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by adult I training union and 
Sunday school departments of First Baptist 
Church, Greenwood, Miss., that the Congress 
of the United States of America be, and 
the same hereby is, petitioned and implored 
to protect the Christian heritage of this 
Government, to immediately take all neces- 
sary action to assure the right of Bible read- 
ing in our public schools and institutions 
and to assure for our national life the spirit 
and message of our national motto, “In God 
We Trust”; further 

Resolved, That the Congress give these 
matters the earliest and most urgent atten- 
tion. 

So resolved, on this, the 8th day of De- 
cember, A.D. 1963. 

Mrs. J. H. Kyzar, 
Superintendent, Adult I Sunday School 
Department. 
James C. PITTMAN, Jr., 
Director, Adult I Training Union De- 
partment. 


FOOD FOR PEACE—A DRAMATIC 
SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
year the Congress will again review the 
food for peace—Public Law 480 program 
with a view to extending it into the 
future. 

A summary of this program issued by 
the Department of Agriculture has just 
come to my attention. This report sum- 
marizes in succinct terms what has been 
accomplished since the program was 
started nearly 10 years ago. It highlights 
the dramatic developments in using 
American agricultural abundance to feed 
hungry people, to help the developing 
countries promote their economic growth 
and, indirectly help them to become bet- 
ter customers of ours, to further Ameri- 
can foreign policies, to promote new 
markets, and to provide additional in- 
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come for American farmers and busi- 
nessmen. 

I commend this summary to my col- 
leagues as they give consideration to the 
need for extending the Public Law 480 
program. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop-ror-PEACE HIGHLIGHTS 


In the past 9½ years, the United States 
has shared with needy people, mainly in the 
developing nations, nearly $13 billion worth 
of agricultural products at export value. 
These food-for-peace shipments represented 
a third of the total value of approximately 
$39 billion worth of U.S. farm commodities 
exported over the period. Food-for-peace 
shipments under Public Law 480 reached a 
record total of $1.6 billion in calendar year 
1963. 

For the developing countries, food for 
peace is feeding hungry people, promoting 
economic growth. 

For the United States, the food-for-peace 
program is furthering American foreign pol- 
icy by (a) strengthening the free world; 
(b) creating good will toward the United 
States among recipient countries; (c) giving 
uncommitted nations, many of which are 
predominantly agricultural, a chance to 
compare the efficiency of free U.S. agriculture 
with the inefficiency of regimented Commu- 
nist farming; building, through market pro- 
motion and economic development, the basis 
for future cash sales of U.S. farm products; 
and providing useful outlets for U.S. agri- 
cultural abundance and additional income 
for American farmers. 

Of the $12.8 billion total shipped in the 
period July 1954 to July 1963, the bulk of 
it—about $10.7 billion worth—represented 
exports under Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954. About $2.1 billion worth was shipped 
under other legislative authorities. 

Title I: Forty-six countries with a total 
population of about 1.5 billion have received 
$6.7 billion worth of food and fiber, at export 
value, through sales for foreign currencies 
under title I, Public Law 480. Largest recipi- 
ents were, in order, India, Pakistan, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, Poland, Turkey, Brazil, Korea, 
and Indonesia. 
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(In the past 9 years, some of the countries 
once receiving U.S. food under title I have 
“graduated”; that is, they have now become 
able to purchase food from the United States 
with dollars. Among these countries are 
Spain, Italy, and Japan, the latter currently 
the largest oversea cash customer for U.S. 
food and fiber.) 

A big part of the rupees, pesos, cruzeiros, 
and other foreign currencies received by the 
United States for its products are loaned or 
granted to the receiving countries to speed 
economic development. A smaller part 
finances U.S. expenses in the receiving coun- 
tries, U.S. agricultural market development, 
student exchange programs, research, book, 
translations, and defense support. 

Foreign currency sales the past 9 years 
accounted for nearly 2.8 billion bushels of 
wheat, 83 million bags of rice, 417 million 
bushels of feed grains, 7.6 billion pounds 
of fats and oils, 8.1 million bales of cotton, 
and large quantities of other products. 

Title II: A total of 64 countries received, 
under title II, Public Law 480, emergency 
supplies, having a value of $1 billion. Much 
of this food was granted on a “government- 
to-government” basis for the victims of such 
disasters as earthquakes, droughts, floods, 
and locust plagues. Substantial quantities 
of food are being used in child feeding, refu- 
gee feeding, and works project programs, 

Title III: Donations to U.S. voluntary re- 
lief agencies, such as CARE, Catholic Relief 
Services, Church World Relief, Lutheran 
World Relief, and United Nations Children's 
Fund were made under title III, Public Law 
480. Under this authority, foods valued at 
$1.4 billion were exported to 77 million needy 
people in 134 countries and territories. 

Surplus farm products valued at $1.6 bil- 
lion were exchanged under the barter pro- 
gram, also authorized by title III, Public 
Law 480, for minerals and other durable ma- 
terials, goods, or equipment produced 
abroad. 

Title IV: Under title IV, Public Law 480, 
$134 million worth of commodities have been 
sold for export ($75 million worth actually 
exported) under long-term supply and dollar 
credit arrangements. This expands U.S. 
exports of agricultural commodities and at 
the same time assists developing nations in 
conserving their resources while strengthen- 
ing their economies. 

The table below summarizes food for peace 
exports in recent years, as compared with 
total U.S. farm product exports: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total, Public Law 480. 3 
Mutual security exports . 


Total, food for peace 
/ TTT 


Total, agricultural ex ports. 


1.072 0.2 
159 956 
51 904 
182 387 
56 75 

1, 528 604 

13 076 

1, 539 770 

3, 545 008 

5, 084 778 


1 Largely exports under secs. 402 and 550 of the Mutual Security Act. 


Includes unassisted sales for dollars, shipments of some commodities with governmental 


in the form 


assistance 
of export payments, short- and medium-term credit, and sales of Government-owned commodities at less than 


domestic market prices. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service. 


FAILURE OF CUBAN POLICY 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we have 
just witnessed three events which dram- 
atize the utter failure of our Cuban pol- 
icy. 


While our diplomats talked peace Cu- 
ban revolutionaries stirred a mob to vi- 
olence in Panama, and three American 
soldiers died. in defense of their coun- 
try’s rights. ; : T 
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Then, Fidel Castro flew off to Mascow 
to consult with his leader, Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

And, last but certainly not least, a 
successful Communist coup has been car- 
ried out in the faraway African island 
of Zanzibar by Cuban-trained guerrillas. 

Communism’s success in Zanzibar is 
part and parcel of our faltering, failing 
Cuban policy. Yet, our policymakers 
continue to hide their heads in the sands 
of wishful thinking in the apparent be- 
lief that if we ignore it long enough, the 
problem of Cuba will just go away. 

Even those of us who speak out on the 
problem of Cuba here in the Senate are 
ignored by pussyfooted policymakers 
and paltering pundits alike, perhaps in 
the vain hope that we too will go away. 

But the crisis in Panama will not just 
go away, nor will that in Zanzibar. In- 
deed, such crises can be expected to mul- 
tiply as long as we fail to heed our vital 
interests and face our responsibilities in 
Cuba. 

The New York Times has described 
Zanzibar as “a starting point for pene- 
tration of the heart of the African Con- 
tinent." There are already signs of 
trouble in the nearby mainland coun- 
try of Tanganyika. 

And Cuba, communism’s export center 
for subversion, violence and revolution is 
still right next door to the United States. 
It will not just go away, nor will it float 
off to some far distant clime where it will 
not be so obviously annoying. 

The increasing menace of Cuba must 
be faced. Not to face it is to ignore the 
past and default the future. 


DEATH OF DR. ERNEST J. ENGQUIST, 
JR. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
regret to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the passing of one of the lead- 
ing statisticians in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Dr. Ernest J. Engquist, Jr. Dr. 
Engquist died on Wednesday, January 
15, while driving his automobile. 

Dr. Engquist had a brilliant career 
in economics and particularly in statis- 
tics. He was a graduate of Lawrence 
College in Appleton, Wis., in 1929. He 
then received a masters degree from the 
University of Illinois and his Ph. D. de- 
gree from Northwestern University. 

Dr. Engquist began his career in Gov- 
ernment as an economist with the Agri- 
culture Department in 1933. He then 
progressed through the Commerce De- 
partment, the War Production Board, 
and the War Assets Administration be- 
fore taking his position as Director of the 
Statistical Division at the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sta- 
tistics Subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, I have had occasion 
to examine closely the way in which Gov- 
ernment statistics are developed. I think 
there is little awareness of the fact that 
a large proportion of all Federal statis- 
tics are based upon Internal Revenue 
Service data. Dr. Engquist was in charge 
of collecting, preparing, and publishing 
these data since 1963, and his work in 
this area has been brilliant. 
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His accomplishments include expedit- 
ing the compilation and publication of 
tax statistics, the development of major 
new areas of statistical tax research, and 
some excellent specific studies of par- 
ticular tax provisions, such as those 
dealing with capital gains and insurance 
companies. His loss will be sorely felt 
by those who are concerned about the 
quality of economic statistics. 


EFFICIENCY OF U.S. GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
average employee of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is one of the most efficient workers 
in the world. This fact is supported by 
the remarkable circumstance that while 
our population has grown by leaps and 
bounds the number of civilian Govern- 
ment employees has dropped from 19 per 
thousand persons to 13 per thousand. 

Despite this record many people find 
it expedient to portray the Government 
worker as an inefficient clockwatcher, 
interested only in collecting his pay. I 
am convinced that most thoughtful 
Americans reject this idea and I was 
pleased to receive a thoughtful letter 
from a gentleman in Wyoming, Mr. 
Wayne Erickson of Riverton, comple- 
menting two Federal agencies on the ef- 
ficiency of their operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘ RIVERTON, Wyo., January 14, 1964. 
Senator GALE MCGEE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Too often we citizens bring 
only our problems with Government agencies 
to you. Other agencies are doing really fine 
work which we fail to bring to your atten- 
tion. Two such agencies are the U.S. Geo- 
logic Survey and the Office of Minerals Ex- 
ploration. 

The work the USGS is doing cannot be 
done by private industry yet it is of extreme 
importance if we are to maintain a free and 
strong economy. The basic research and 
mapping performed is unexcelled. As our 
Nation can be no stronger than its basic 
resources, it is imperative that this work be 
continued, 

The services supplied by the OME are 
equally important. All major mines were 
once small. The OME makes it possible for 
these small mines and prospects to grow into 
major producers. Through the OME our 
natural resources are developed. Not only 
does this create employment and job oppor- 
tunities, but it also keeps our depletable re- 
serves in a strong position. 

Both of these agencies, the OME and 
USGS appear to be well managed. Our ex- 
perience has shown them to be cooperative 
and quite conscientious of the work and 
services they are performing. I am confi- 
dent that the majority of the people within 
the mining industry share my opinion. 

Respectfully yours, 
i WAYNE ERICKSON. 


COMPETITION FROM FOREIGN 
WOOL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the State 
which I have the honor to represent 
derives nearly one-fourth of its gross 
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income from its agricultural economy. 
It is obvious than that any threat to the 
stability of our agricultural operations 
is a threat to the entire economy of 
Wyoming. 

I am deeply concerned with the in- 
creasing competition from foreign 
sources that has adversely affected our 
wool growing industry. Recently I was 
privileged to present a statement regard- 
ing the crisis facing this important in- 
dustry to the U.S. Tarif Commission and 
to the Trade Information Committee. 
I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE MCGEE, SUB- 
MITTED To U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, TRADE 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE, HEARINGS ON 
WOOL FIBERS AND WOOL TEXTILES, JANUARY 
10, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members, I appreciate 

the opportunity to submit for your consider- 
ation my remarks on the subject matter of 
these hearings, wool fibers and textiles and 
their inclusion on the list for negotiation 
at the GATT meetings in Geneva. 

Mr. Chairman, my comments on this mat- 
ter will be short and to the point. The briefs 
filed by Mr. Edwin E. Marsh of the National 
Wool Growers Association, and by Mr. Robert 
P. Bledsoe of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association are outstanding in their treat- 
ment of this matter both on the national and 
State level. Those briefs discuss in detail 
the harmful effects that any further reduc- 
tion in the tariffs on these commodities 
would have on the domestic woolgrowing 
and textile industries. 

My State of Wyoming now ranks second 
in wool production with an annual output 
in excess of 22 million pounds of wool. 
Nearly one-fourth the baric gross income in 
Wyoming is derived from agriculture with 
79 percent of this amount attributable to 
livestock and livestock products. These 
figures point up the extreme importance of 
agriculture, including wool production in 
Wyoming. I wish to emphasize this im- 
portance in my comments to you today. 

While the woolgrowing industry in Wyo- 
ming is a large and important industry, it is 
not as healthy as it should be. To illustrate 
this I would call your attention to the 
fact that cash receipts from wool in Wyoming 
have fallen from $9,069,000 in 1954 to $8,690,- 
000 in 1961. While cash receipts from wool 
amounted to 6.9 percent of Wyoming agri- 
cultural production in 1954, these receipts 
amounted to 5.4 percent of this production 
in 1961. The fact of the matter is that the 
woolgrowing industry in Wyoming is harmed 
in proportion to the damage suffered by our 
domestic textile industry. All wool produced 
in Wyoming is marketed to domestic mills 
and purchases have been on the decline be- 
cause of the high imports of foreign fibers 
and textiles. It is no secret that a number 
of mills have been forced to close and others 
to cut back on production for this reason. 
The direct and damaging effects of this 
situation on the domestic woolgrowing in- 
dustry are obvious. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose the in- 
clusion of these items on the list for nego- 
tiation and would urge that every considera- 
tion be given to the imposition of an import 
quota system on these items. Any further 
reduction in tariffs would have the twofold 
effect of increasing imports and reducing 
revenues available under the National Wool 
Act. A further reduction in the raw wool 
tariff would adversely affect the present 
operation of the Wool Act necessitating larger 
payments by the Federal Government to 
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meet the difference between the market price 
and the incentive level. Certainly the mar- 
ket price would decline should the tariff be 
reduced. ie 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I again 
strongly urge that these items now being 
considered not be included on the list for 
negotiation and that an import quota be im- 
posed. A reduction in the tariffs on these 
commodities would strike a grievous blow to 
an already badly damaged industry. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a recent re- 
lease from the White House gives high 
praise to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service as an example of govern- 
ment with a heart. The Service, headed 
by a fellow Rhode Islander, Raymond F. 
Farrell, richly deserves this praise. 

The Service operates under grossly re- 
strictive legislation, but in spite of this 
has done a great deal to break the bar- 
riers of bureaucracy and cut the bindings 
of redtape. We in Congress can do even 
more in aiding these efforts. We can, as 
the President has urged us, and as I have 
long advocated. pass new nondiscr‘m‘na- 
tory immigration legislation. We can 
eliminate the prejudicial national ori- 
gins quota system, make easier the re- 
un't'ng of families, attract new blood to 
these shores. We can, if we put forth 
the effort, make Ray Farrell’s job a 
great deal easier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the President, and the At- 
torney General’s report to him concern- 
ing the accomplishments of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

The report of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is an example of govern- 
ment with a heart. 

By applying existing immigration laws 
with humanity, we are demonstrating that 
compassion and efficient administration go 
hand in hand. 

America’s strength has risen from the di- 
versity of its heritage. 

Its future has always rested on the hopes 
of our forebears as they came to seek free- 
dom and abundance. 

We can take renewed faith in the eager- 
ness of people throughout the world to be- 
come citizens—to share with us in the build- 
ing of an even stronger country. 

We can express that faith by passing and 
implementing legislation already proposed 
to abolish the discriminatory national ori- 


gins system. 

This bill will eliminate the waste of un- 
used quotas. + 

It will permit families to be reunited. 

I am hopeful of passage as early as pos- 
sible. 

The Attorney General’s report makes it 
clear that the Immigration Service has done 
its job with understanding, ability, and 
energy. In executing the new legislation 
it will continue to perform in that manner. 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE ATTORNEY 

GENERAL CONCERNING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

SERVICE 

r January 13, 1964. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am happy to report 

that the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
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tion Service made important- progress during 
1963 in eliminating time-consuming redtape 
for citizens and visitors, without diluting 
national security safeguards. 

One of the Service’s most satisfying ac- 
complishments in the year was to make 
streamlined: new procedures available to 
Americans who want to adopt alien orphans. 
Already, I am told, there has been a sharp 
reduction-in the time required to adopt 
1,500 of these orphans. 

Raymond F. Farrell, Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, also has re- 
ported to me that major gains in cutting 
redtape have been achieved in the inspection 
procedures for visitors from abroad. These 
improvements have been especially timely 
since they came during a year when an es- 
timated 986,000 foreign tourists, a record 
number, visited the United States, compared 
with 851,506 in 1962 and 766,591 in 1961. 

One of these improvements results from 
the adoption by several large ship lines of 
the Service’s suggestion to use the simpli- 
fied manifests long employed by the air- 
lines. This change will ease the jam at in- 
spection facilities, permitting inspection of 
all 5 on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 

Another travel aid instituted this year al- 
lows foreign passengers arriving and depart- 
ing on cruise vessels to enter and clear U.S. 
ports as part of their tour without having to 
obtain nonimmigrant visas from U.S. con- 
suls abroad. 

I am also pleased to report to you that 
courtesy and cooperation along both sides 
of the thousands of miles of borders with 
Mexico and Canada during the year were 
unusually high all during the year. 

As an example of this cooperation, the 
Mexican Federal Judicial Police worked with 
the Immigration Service to break up a major 
counterfeiting ring in Mexico City which 
was producing bogus versions of the forms 
issued to aliens residing permanently in the 
United States. 

Again this year, the Immigration Service 
continued its vigorous drive on organized 
crime and racketeering. Commissioner Far- 
rell reports that 676 aliens were deported 
under criminal, immoral or narcotics 
charges. 

Among them was “Countess” Elizabeth 
Spedding, who had been convicted of vio- 
lating the white slave traffic act. She was 
deported to Canada following her release 
from confinement for illegal reentry. 

Others deported during the renewed drive 
on criminals and racketeers included 
Giuseppe Crisalli, whose convictions include 
armed highway robbery, and Umberto Bauco, 
wanted by authorities in Italy for fraud and 
embezzling. 

Also during the year, deportation pro- 
ceedings were started against Hugo Rossi, a 
narcotics trafficker who was recently de- 
naturalized 

Also in 1963, the Supreme Court upheld 
a denaturalization order against John 
“Bathbeach” Oddo, a racketeer loan shark 
who has been identified as a member of 
Cosa Nostra. 

Other highlights of the 1963 activities of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
are: 

An alltime record number of 174 million 
aliens and citizens were admitted during 
the year, an increase of 1 million over the 
year before. This total, of course, includes 
many aliens and citizens who made frequent 
crossings of the land borders. 

During the year, the U.S. population was 
increased by 314,000 aliens who entered as 
immigrants or as permanent residents. More 
than half came from Germany, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Mexico. 

Cubans fleeing Castro continued to arrive 
in the United States despite the termination 
of scheduled airline fiights between the two 
countries in October 1962. 
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From then until last July, 6,076 refugees 
brought to the United States by American 
Red Cross-sponsored vessels and aircraft, 
while others continued to arrive by small 
boat along the Florida coast. As of Decem- 
ber 31, there were 154,703 political refugees 
in the United States from Cuba. 

The Service continued to accept Chinese 
refugees from Hong Kong into the United 


States under President Kennedy’s directive 


of May 23,1962, to help alleviate overcrowd- 
ing in that colony caused by the influx of 
persons fleeing from Communist China. Al- 
though no new applications have been 
accepted since January 1, 1963, 6,446 entered 
during the year, making a total of 9,200 who 
have arrived in this country. 

All refugees, of course, are carefully 
screened before being permitted to enter this 
country. Ce 

During 1963, 73,250 aliens conceded de- 
portability and were permitted to depart 
without formal proceedings. The 22 percent 
increase over 1962 was made up primarily of 
illegal entries from Mexico. 

Fifty mentally fll aliens were returned to 
their native lands. Hospitalization of these 
aliens already had cost the United States 
$340.000. Had they continued to remain in 
hospitals in the United States during their 
lifetimes, the projected cost would have been 
$3,850,000. 

Subversive aliens deported during the year 
include: Gus Polites, long active Communist 
functionary in the Detroit area; Antonio 
Rodriguez Echazabal, former Cuban Ambas- 
sador to Haiti and Guatemala and alleged 
Communist agent. 

Moy Cheung Seto, former propagandist for 
the Chinese Communist Party, who had pro- 
cured documentation by fraud and was 
seeking entry to the United States, was ex- 
cluded and deported. Stanislav Byczkowski, 
former member of the United Polish Worker's 
Party and suspected espionage agent was also 
required to depart. 

Eng Let Poy, a Chinese Communist who 
had falsely claimed U.S. citizenship, departed 
while under deportation proceedings. De- 
portation proceedings were initiated against 
Joseph Sherman, long active in Communist 
organizations in the Boston area. 

Roger Tetreault, Pierre Schneider, and 
Mario Bachand, youthful members of the 
terrorist Quebec Liberation Front were ex- 
pelled to Quebec, All three had fied Canada 
after being charged with involvement in 
large-scale bombings there which resulted in 
the death of one person and injury to others. 

There were 4,053 investigations of possible 
fraudulent evasion of the immigration and 
nationality laws. Prosecutions were sought 
in all cases of individuals or rings seeking to 
profit from fraudulent practices. Among 
them were Richard A. Cody, a Los Angeles 
attorney, who arranged sham marriages be- 
tween aliens and citizens for substantial 
fees. He was indicted together with three of 
the grooms. 

Salvatore Vavolizza, president of the 
Vavolizza Travel Service, Bronx, N.Y., two of 
his employees and the owner of another 
travel agency were indicted on 73 counts for 
conspiring to make false statements in ap- 
plications for first preference visas. Elmer 
R. Castillo, a self-styled immigration con- 
sultant was indicted for furnishing fraudu- 
lent employment assurances to potential 
immigrants from Mexico. 

There were 591 investigations in alien 
smuggling cases conducted by Service offl- 
cers. George H. Stodder, Robert A. Clause, 
and Efrain Rio-Gutierrez were indicted for 
illegally bringing four Mexican aliens into the 
United States and in furtherance of the vio- 
lation transporting the aliens from the bor- 
der to Wyoming by plane. They are awaiting 
trial. 

Marvin Kenneth Wilson and Joe Frank 
Langston were charged with inducing 14 
aliens to enter the United States illegally 
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and with conspiring to convey them by plane 
from the Mexican border to Oregon. Wilson 
pleaded guilty and is serving a 1-year sen- 
tence. Langston is awaiting trial. 

A. J. Kupper, Hoke McKim, and Roman 
Vidrio Virgen were indicted for having in- 
duced eight Mexicans to enter the United 
States illegally and conspiring to convey 
them by plane from the border to Kaufman, 
Tex. They, too, await trial. 

Service efforts to combat desertions by 
sailors resulted in the location of 1,930 de- 
serters. One, a Greek crewman, who de- 
serted his ship, was located in Chicago. He 
attempted to avoid arrest by being lowered 
from a third-story window on a bedsheet 
rope. His trial—and that of his accomplices 
for harboring and concealing him—is pend- 
in, 


Dartas 1963, illegal aliens found in this 
country by the border patrol increased by 
23 percent to 43,174 from 35,096 from 1962. 

In addition to aliens located by the border 
patrol, 12,795 aliens were found in urban 
areas by Immigration Service investigators 
who have the responsibility of seeking out 
aliens who have entered unlawfully or who 
have violated the conditions of their admis- 
sions. 

In the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
the marked increase in illegal entries during 
July, August, and September almost par- 
alleled exactly the sharp seasonal trend 
noted last year. In addition to the 23,558 
aliens who entered illegally, 19,508 aliens 
who had violated nonimmigrant status were 
found. Most of these were working or seek- 
ing work on farms and ranches. 

A moderate increase in the number of alien 
smugglers detected by the border patrol was 
noted—382, compared with 355 during 1962. 
There was a marked increase, however, in the 
number of smuggled aliens, from 635 last 
year to 821 during 1963. 

There was an increase in the use of air- 
craft to smuggle aliens into the United 
States or to transport them after entry. In 
July, officers picked up 37 deportable aliens 
who were waiting for a plane to transport 
them from Deming, N. Mex., to Brooks, Oreg., 
where they had been promised work. 

Reentry of deportable aliens is minimized 
by transporting them to the interior of Mex- 
ico nearer their homes rather than by re- 
leasing them at the border. Accordingly, 
11,340 aliens were flown by chartered air- 
craft to Leon, Guanajuato, and 4,129 aliens 
were transported to Chihuahua. 

Cooperation with other enforcement agen- 
cies continued to pay dividends. These 
agencies delivered 3,632 deportable aliens to 
patrol officers during the year and the bor- 
der patrol was able to turn over to them 
1,013 violators of various Federal, State, and 
local laws. 

An officer at Wolf Point, Mont., arrested 
Sam Mannarino, Pittsburgh rackets figure, 
wanted for violation of the Federal income 
tax laws. 

In routine operations, Oceanside officers 
solved a burglary (and recovered $5,500 worth 
of men’s clothing) by arresting three men 
fleeing the ecene of a crime. 

A Del Rio officer identified a deportable 
alien as a suspect, and as a result, 36 bur- 
glaries were cleared. El Paso officers arrested 
an alien wanted for murder in Canada. 

Laredo officers arrested a man wanted in 
Dallas for murder after he attempted to 
evade inspection at a traffic checking point. 
In October, Del Rio officers arrested two 
smugglers and seized 100 pounds of mari- 
juana concealed in their automobile. 

In accordance with the requirements of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 3,236,- 
684 aliens filed address report cards with the 
Service in 1963. This is an increase of 107,- 
919 reports over last year. The three States 
with the largest number of aliens reporting 
were: California, 710,419 or 22 percent; New 
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York, 600,468 or 18.5 percent; Texas, 241,001 
or 7.4 percent. 

Resident aliens comprise 89 percent of the 
aliens reporting. The largest numbers of 
resident aliens were of Mexican nationality 
(577,895), followed by Canada (339,659), 
the United Kingdom (247,811), Germany 
(247,805), Italy (228,766), and Poland (129,- 
884). There were less than 100,000 in other 
nationalities. Most Mexican nationals live 
in California and Texas; Canadians in New 
York and California; British in New York 
and California; Germans in New York and 
California; Italians in New York and New 
Jersey; and Poles in New York and Illinois. 

Another important function of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service is the 
naturalization of resident aliens. 

Among the 125,000 persons who became 
citizens through naturalization were ap- 
proximately 8,000 Hungarians, who came to 
this country following the revolution of 
1956. More than half of those naturalized 
were former nationals of Germany, Italy, 
United Kingdom, Canada, Mexico, and Hun- 


gary. 

Another major area in the nationality fleld 
was the issuance of certificates of citizen- 
ship to 18,500 foreign-born persons who ac- 
quired U.S. citizenship through their 
naturalized parents; an additional 23,200 
persons were issued other nationality docu- 
ments. 

The Service policy of expediting the nat- 
uralization of military personnel and their 
dependents was continued in 1963. 

Ceremonies were held at many military 
stations at which children born abroad to 
Armed Forces personnel were issued certifi- 
cates of citizenship, thus saving the service- 
men and the Government time and expense. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, since he 
entered the Senate in 1962, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has maintained a strong and con- 
sistent interest in the economic well-be- 
ing of our shoe industry. 

Last night, in Boston, Senator KEN- 
NEDY delivered a thoughtful address on 
the problems of the shoe industry to the 
New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion. He also offered some important 
suggestions on steps which should be 
taken to achieve an orderly market in the 
face of disruptive increases in imports. 

I recommend this speech to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS ON SHOE IMPORTS 
(An address by Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
to the New England Shoe & Leather 

Association to review the progress of in- 

dustry and congressional efforts on shoe 

imports, Boston, Mass., January 22, 1964) 

I know there are many matters which 


concern the shoe industry. You are con- 
cerned with tax relief, with expanding the 
purchase of shoes by American consumers, 
with marketing problems, with efficiency and 
cost cutting, with the close domestic com- 
petition which you face, and with other 
problems. But I think there is one thing 
above all which troubles all of us who are 
interested in the vitality of the shoe indus- 
try. That is the threat of rising imports 
from abroad. 
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So tonight I would like to speak about 
the efforts we are making to deal with this 
threat. 

You are all familiar with the statistical 
facts on foreign imports and I will not be- 
labor them. Imports are continuing to rise. 
In 1961 imports amounted to 6.2 percent of 
U.S. production. In 1962 they rose to 8.9 
percent. In 1963 the latest figures indicate 
they rose again, to 13.9 percent. 

You know the real meaning of such bare 
statistics. You know the impact which im- 
ports have on your practical, daily business 
operations. You have the responsibility— 
to your employees, to your communities, and 
to your stockholders—and you know only 
too well what the impact of rising imports 
means in a strongly competitive industry 
like the shoe business. 

I also appreciate the meaning which fur- 
ther aggravation of the shoe import problem 
could have, for I am keenly aware of the 
importance of this industry. My own State 
of Massachusetts is the most important shoe 
producing State in the Nation with 148 
percent of this country’s output. Over 
37,000 people are employed in the Massa- 
chusetts industry alone. It is the second 
largest employer of wage earners—of men 
who must support their families—in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

New England produces one-third of the 
shoes made in the United States. Over one- 
quarter of a billion dollars in wages is paid 
annually to employees in New England’s 
shoe factories. 

I know what the vitality of this industry 
means in Boston, in Brockton, in Haverhill, 
in Lawrence, in Lowell, in Lynn, and in hun- 
dreds of other towns throughout Massachu- 
setts, New England, and the Nation. 

I appreciate one other thing, which is 
often overlooked. The welfare of this in- 
dustry has a significance to our Nation well 
beyond the confines of the industry itself. 
The shoe business is a unique example of 
real free enterprise. It has the keenest com- 
petition. It is an aggressive, tough, re- 
sourceful industry. It is, in fact, the kind 
of industry we mean when we praise the 
virtues of the American free enterprise 
system. 

It is my conviction that, if we are serious 
about making such praise a reality, we must 
protect this vital industry from sudden, dis- 
ruptive increases in foreign imports. The 
competitive balance is so fine that a major 
flood of imports will have a sharp and sweep- 
ing effect. This could have a disastrous im- 
pact on a historic American industry. 

A year ago this industry clearly foresaw 
these things. You came to the Capitol and 
you conferred with your elected representa- 
tives in Congress. On May 11 met with your 
leaders to plan the action to be taken on 
the problem of imports. 

At that time I pledged that “I strongly 
support the responsible efforts of the indus- 
try to achieve an orderly market,” 

Then, together with your able national 
representatives and leaders in Congress, we 
went to work. 

First. Upon investigation it developed that 
precise information did not exist to show 
exactly the impact which rising imports 
were having on the domestic industry. The 
leaders of the industry decided to obtain a 
thorough analysis of the effect of imports 
on a category by category basis. This was a 
farsighted decision. I am sure it will ulti- 
mately pay off by helping us to make the 
most persuasive case for quotas. 

Second. We clarified the legal issues in- 
volved in negotiating formal quantitative 
arrangements with foreign governments. 
There is still considerable disagreement 
about the statutory requirements for im- 
posing formal quotas, and a final decision 
has been withheld on the Presidential level 
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pending completion of a precise analysis of 
the effect of footwear imports. 

Third. Your Washington representatives 
enlisted support in Congress for the indus- 
try's program to alleviate import problems. 
A petition to the President requesting action 
to help the industry was signed by 236 Rep- 
resentatives and 46 Senators. This was a 
remarkable range of support, and I doubt 
if this performance has ever been equaled 
by any American industry. 

After further preparation, on October 17 
we met with the late President. I attended 
this meeting with other congressional lead- 
ers, and representatives of management and 
labor in the domestic shoe manufacturing 
industry. It was a very successful confer- 
ence. After full and frank discussion, Presi- 
dent Kennedy outlined a four-point Gov- 
ernment-industry program of action. 

One. The President established an Indus- 
try Advisory Committee to work on a con- 
tinuing basis with the Government’s Inter- 
agency Shoe Committee. This is the first 
time such recognition has been given to the 
industry. Nine ‘representatives of both 
labor and management have been selected. 
On December 19 they held their first meet- 
ing in Washington. 

Two. The duties of the Government's of- 
ficial Interagency Shoe Committee were ex- 
panded and it was made permanent, It is 
now authorized to undertake any project 
that will improve the conditions of the shoe 
manufacturing industry. This includes not 
only the impact of imports but other prob- 
lems as well. 

Three. The President ordered Government 
help for the industry’s investigation and 
analysis of the effect of imports. The ex- 
pert services of Customs, the Census and the 
Commerce Department have been brought 
to bear on the import investigation. This 
will require some $200,000 in Federal funds 
which are being provided in a supplemental 
appropriation now pending before the House. 
Final and successful action on the appro- 
priation should be completed in the next few 
weeks. 

The import investigation will be based on 
a greatly refined number of import categories 
in the tariff schedules. The President agreed 
to the industry’s request to increase the 
number of categories from 35 to 92. This 
effort will include the collection of import 
statistics, the collection of such supplemen- 
tal domestic production information as may 
be required, and analysis of the data. It 
will give both industry and Government 
more detailed and meaningful information, 
to better appraise the impact of imports. 

This statistical program should go into 
operation in the next few weeks, and its 
importance should not be underrated. It 
is a necessary and very useful foundation 
for our continued efforts to obtain restric- 
tions which will preserve an orderly domes- 
tic market. 

Four. The President withheld any deci- 
sion on the industry’s long-range program 
for formally negotiated quotas. However, 
he instructed the Department of State to 
help the industry discuss its import prob- 
lems with the Japanese and Italian indus- 
tries and governments. Our industry’s ob- 
jectives in such discussions would be to im- 
press upon those nations that their own best 
interests call for voluntary restraints on 
imports of footwear to the United States. 
Under this informal approach we will be able 
to advance the domestic political and eco- 
nomic reasons for voluntary self-restraint 
by the foreign governments and industries. 
By avoiding formal diplomatic trade nego- 
tiations at this stage—when a precise anal- 
ysis of import categories is not yet avail- 
able—discussions can begin immediately. 

I have recently participated in similar 
talks affecting the wool industry, and they 
were fruitful. 
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I feel that a similar opportunity for con- 
structive communication exists in the case 
of footwear, if we can bring to bear the 
abilities of some of our experienced, prac- 
tical. industry leaders. 

These informal Government-industry dis- 
cussions on shoe imports have been held 
up because of the industry’s commendable 
desire to be sure of complying with the anti- 
trust laws. There are several possibilities 
for following through with such discussions 
within the antitrust laws, and I think they 
should be carefully explored. 

One approach would be for the industry to 
utilize the official channels of the State and 
Commerce Departments to press forcefully 
the political and economic reasons for volun- 
tary restraint by the Italians and Japanese. 
A persuasive presentation of these reasons 
could appropriately include experienced 
American industry and congressional leaders, 
acting individually. They could voice the 
realities of the dilemma which faces our 
domestic industry. The Itallans and Jap- 
anese then would be in a position to evaluate 
the situation and act unilaterally, if they so 
choose. I would be pleased to work with 
you in consulting the antitrust division to 
obtain guidelines for legitimate discussions 
if that becomes necessary. 

Another approach which I think should be 
explored is to utilize the apparatus of the 
OECD, the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development. Our Government 
is a member of the OECD, along with the 
former Marshall plan countries, including 
Italy. There is a possibility that Japan may 
also soon join. The OECD has industry com- 
mittees and it might be worthwhile to estab- 
lish a shoe industry subcommittee. This 
would operate under international govern- 
mental auspices and under these auspices 
members of our industry would meet directly 
with the foreign industries to press for volun- 
tary quotas. 

Of course, these approaches seeking volun- 
tary self-restraint would not interfere with 
continued efforts to develop the case for for- 
mally negotiated trade agreements limiting 
imports. They simply provide a promising 
added alternative, as President Kennedy rec- 
ognized, and we should try to exploit it. 

We now have a new President. President 
Johnson has pledged that he will carry for- 
ward the programs of the late President and 
of the Democratic administration. I have 
suggested that Senator Muskie, Senator Pas- 
TORE, and myself should confer with the Pres- 
ident on the problem of foreign shoe imports 
and this administration’s program to help 
the industry help itself. We are arranging 
such a meeting. 

We will ask for the President’s strongest 
support and action to carry through the ad- 
ministration’s program. We will ask for his 
most sympathetic consideration for the in- 
dustry’s efforts against the impact of imports. 

As for myself, I would like to pledge my 
continued support for your industry's efforts 
to achieve an orderly market. It will be a 
pleasure to work with your constructive, re- 
sourceful industry in the days ahead. 

I thank you for this opportunity to review 
the progress we have made. 


THE POLL TAX AMENDMENT— 
SOUTH DAKOTA’S ACTION MEANS 
RATIFICATION OF THE 24TH 
AMENDMENT TO THE U.S. CON- 
STITUTION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
am delighted with the announcement 
that today the Senate of my State, South 
Dakota, has ratified a resolution which 
will outlaw the use of a poll tax in Fed- 
eral elections. The South Dakota House 
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acted favorably last week. As the 38th 
State to so ratify, South Dakota’s action 
completes the necessary three-fourths 
of the States needed for ratification of 
a constitutional amendment. The reso- 
lution, therefore, is now the 24th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. This 
action is, of course, a special cause of 
justifiable satisfaction to the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] who 
has been the prime mover and author of 
this important constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Iam proud of the role played by South 
Dakota in this historic action. The peo- 
ple of our State have always been devoted 
to the basic democratic principle that 
every citizen shall have the right to vote, 
regardless of race, creed, or financial 
status. Iam pleased. 

It is not easy to amend our Constitu- 
tion. Amendment was purposely made 
difficult by the authors of that document 
so that the will of the people would be 
clear before any change was made in 
our fundamental law. The will of the 
people is now abundantly clear. They 
will not accept any unreasonable barrier 
to the right to vote. 

Mr. President, we will shortly debate 
on the floor of this Chamber a civil 
rights bill. One of the major aims of 
that bill is to eliminate for all times those 
remaining barriers to the exercise of the 
basic right to vote. We now have from 
the American people whose representa- 
tives have voted, not only in Congress 
but in the legislatures of three-fourths 
of our States, a clear mandate to elimi- 
nate one of the most troublesome of 
these barriers, the poll tax. We can do 
no less than enact with dispatch, a civil 
rights bill which will bring down the 
remaining barriers. 


THE LATE HUMPHREY DOULENS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it was with 
deep regret that I recently learned of the 
death of Humphrey Doulens, a native of 
the city of Norwalk in my home State of 
Connecticut. Humphrey Doulens was 
one of those rare human beings who 
went through life without ever uttering 
an angry word. He was a great Ameri- 
can whose first and foremost thoughts 
were always about what he could do for 
his fellow man. 

The 56 years which he spent with us 
were all too few, and he will be sadly 
missed by the countless number of 
friends that he made first as a news- 
paperman and finally as vice president 
of the Columbia Artist Bureau. 

There were many wonderful tributes 
paid to Humphrey, but I believe that 
they were all summed up by the beauti- 
ful eulogy delivered by Francis Robinson 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Robinson’s eulogy be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One of the deep and abiding comforts of 
the Anglican communion, I have always felt, 
is that it makes no provision for a sermon 


or eulogy in its order for burial. The rites 
for a king or a coal miner are one and the 
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same. They stick to these few matchless 
pages in the prayer book and not a word 
more. 3 

The only departure from this I think I 
have ever encountered was the funeral of 
Robert E. Sherwood. Alfred Lunt mounted 
the pulpit and read a lengthy tribute from 
Maxwell Anderson. If they felt anything 
need be done. beyond the majestic words 
vouchsafed us by the church they might 
have chosen Bob Sherwood's own beautiful 
lines from the last act of There Shall Be No 
Night.” 

This afternoon I would settle for anybody’s 
‘lines, And at this point I beg to say I stand 
here through no choice of my own but on 
Humphrey's specific instruction. You can 

what a difficult assignment, to sort 
from his manifold and great virtues a single 
or a combination for remembrance today. 

The first thing that comes to mind is the 
skill, the energy with which he served his 
company and his particular charges. “Seest 
thou a man ‘diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand be- 
fore mean men.” : 

The second thing I like to recall is his 
devotion, his loyalty. Devotion and loyalty 
wouldn't be to much avail without knowl- 
edge and application but Humphrey objecti- 
fied his dream and “He whom a dream hath 
possessed knoweth no more of doubting.” 

In his last letter to me, dated the day 
after Christmas, 2 days before the operation 
and only 4 days before he died, he wrote with 
pleasure and excitement that one of his doc- 
tors at Mayo had grown up in Knoxville and 
that the doctor’s mother had been born in 
Jellico and had gone to school with Grace 
Moore, 

Think of that: in the valley of the shadow 
his eye and mind and heart still fixed on the 
bright star. 

His heart? It was no accident his heart 
gave outon him. When he had that first at- 
tack last summer I remembered what one of 
our former conductors suffering from heart 
trouble said of a colleague. “No wonder he 
has a good heart,” and he named an older 
and more famous conductor, “he never used 
it.” 

Humphrey was all heart, and he used it. 
And that brings me to my final thought, his 
love of his family and his capacity for friend- 
ship. You may remember Elizabeth Bowen's 
definition of courtesy. “Politeness,” she 
wrote, “is not a constriction; it is a grace. 
It is really no more than an exercise of the 
imagination on other people's behalf.” Per- 
haps more than anyone I have ever known, 
Humphrey practiced that. 

“A faithful friend is a strong defense, and 
he that hath found such an one hath found 
a treasure.” We may lose a treasure like 
Humphrey by our death but never by his, 
and if in this new year and the years ahead 
we may be a little more understanding, show 
a little more forbearance, shed a little of his 
loving kindness, then certainly his life and 
even his death during these holy days have 
not been in vain. 

I think that is his message to us today, and 
it is shining and clear. 


FUNDS FOR AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on January 3, 1964, the Wash- 
ington Star published an editorial en- 
titled, “Happy Days.” The article point- 
edly implies that Congress did not know 
how much money was in carryover funds 
in the foreign aid program and that AID 
officials use procedures that permit them 
to cover large sums from congressional 
scrutiny. The editorial stems from a re- 
cent report from AID of $669 million in 
carryover that, when added to the $3 
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billion appropriation for this year, makes 
for a more adequate figure. 

On January 7; 1964, the Washington 
Star published a letter to the editor from 
Mr. David E. Bell, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development: 
It was very correctly titled, “No ‘Sur- 
prise’ in AID’s Carryover Funds.” The 
editor’s note, following the text of Mr. 
Bell’s letter, states: 

In retrospect, we agree that our implica- 
tion that AID had concealed the existence of 
the carryover funds was unjustified. 


In his letter, Mr. Bell points out that 
it is congressional custom in past years 
to make such carryover funds available. 
He noted: 


Last year, for example, about $700 million 
of carryovers and recoveries were available, 
in addition to $3.9 billion of new appropri- 
ations. Our estimated carryovers and recov- 
eries for the present year have been neither 
lost nor found nor concealed in any way. 


Mr. Bell also noted: 

Beginning early last spring, we have kept 
the Congress fully informed at all times of 
what amounts of past appropriations might 
be available in fiscal 1964 through carry- 
overs and recoveries of various types. 


Mr. President, since the reply of Mr. 
Bell to the charge as set forth in the 
editorial has never been printed in the 
Recorp, and in fairness to the able Ad- 
ministrator of AID, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed, along with 
the January 3, 1964, editorial, following 
my remarks. I think it is important that 
the record on this subject be complete 
and accurate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Jan. 3, 1964] 
Happy Days 


Having listened to so many shouts of alarm 

in recent days, it is immensely gratifying 
to read an Associated Press dispatch which 
says there is a “surprise” in the foreign aid 
picture. This surprise lies in the fact that 
foreign aid officials have just happened to 
“find” $669,876,000 in unspent and un- 
obligated funds which they didn’t know they 
had. 
Now, $669,876,000 may not be a whole lot 
of money when measured against the billions 
which have been poured into the AID pro- 
gram. Still, it is a tidy sum and it will help 
to keep the wolf away from many a foreign 
aid door. 

When added to the $3 billion in new money 
which a pinch-penny Congress provided, after 
the administration had asked for $4.5 billion, 
it should quiet the worst fears of those who 
were telling us that we had been pushed to 
the edge of disaster by the unwillingness of 
Congress to fork over. 

Of course, Congress presumably didn't 
know just how much carryover was available 
when it cut the appropriation, although it 
certainly understood that there was some- 
thing hidden under the AID mattress. But 
whether it knew or didn’t know, this is the 
kind of belated discovery which lays a duty 
on the legislators to look with a certain 
skepticism on officials who just can't seem 
to break the spending habit. It also calls for 
two other things. One is a searching scrutiny 
of future AID money requests and a hard- 
boiled attitude toward them. The other is a 
thoroughgoing overhaul of AID procedures 
which make it possible for such a large sum 
to be “lost” until after AID appropriations 
have been set. 
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If these two things come to pass we may 
yet see the time when the taxpayers will be 
heard singing “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 7, | 
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No “SURPRISE” IN AID’s Carryover FUNDS 

A Star editorial of January 3 suggested 
that AID officials have “found” funds for 
foreign aid that we, and the congressional 
committees who supervise our activities, did 
not know we had. Unfortunately for our 
badly battered budget, this is not so. Con- 
trary to the assertion in the editorial, it is 
no surprise to us in AID or to the Members 
of the Congress responsible for our appro- 
Priations, that over $800 million in carry- 
overs and recoveries are available this year 
for economie and military assistance in addi- 
tion to the new appropriations of $3 billion 
just enacted. 

It has been the congressional practice for 
years to make such funds available. Last 
year, for example, about $700 million of 
carryovers and recoveries were available, in 
addition to $3.9 billion of new appro- 
priations. 

Our estimated carryovers and recoveries 
for the present year have been neither “lost” 
nor “found” nor concealed in any way. While 
you were doubtless misled by news reports 
from others who had drawn the same erro- 
neous conclusion, a single telephone call 
from them or from anyone on the Star to 
this agency should have avoided such unfair 
and misleading implications. 

Beginning early last spring, we have kept 
the Congress fully informed at all times of 
what amounts of past appropriations might 
be available in fiscal 1964 through carryovers 
and recoveries of various types. For exam- 
ple, in testifying before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on December 9, I pre- 
sented tables, which were discussed at length 
with the committee, showing our financial 
situation at that time, including carryovers 
from prior fiscal years, and the anticipated 
reimbursements and recoveries in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Those figures were very close 
to our present estimates, the only change 
since then being an increase in estimated 
recoveries, stemming in large part from the 
curtailment of our programs in Cambodia. 

This year, as every year, the Appropriations 
Committees made their decisions on new 
appropriations after considering the funds 
that would be available through carryovers 
and recoveries. To illustrate how carefully 
they consider these facts, the House Appro- 
priations Committee this year specifically 
reappropriated $127 million of last year’s un- 
spent contingency funds which we had not 
requested (compensating for this action, of 
course, by reducing our new appropriations) . 

When everything is taken into account, in 
comparison with a financial program (in- 
cluding carryovers and estimated recoveries), 
of $436 billion requested by the President 
last spring, we have available instead for 
economic and military assistance (including 
carryovers and estimated recoveries), $3.67 
billion, a cut of 25 percent. This, and its 
consequences to U.S. interests in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, seem to me to be the 
major subject of interest about foreign aid 
appropriations this year. 

Davi E. BELL, 
Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

Eprror’s Nore—In retrospect, we agree that 
our implication that AID had concealed the 
existence of the carryover fund was un- 
justified. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 


Senate has received a message that the 
House has passed the bill (S. 298) to 
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amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate the amendments of 
the House to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 298) 
to amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 which were, on page 1, strike 
out lines 5 through 10, inclusive, and 
insert: 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 
302(a) of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: “In 
order to facilitate the formation and growth 
of small business investment companies, the 
Administration is authorized, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law (but only 
to the extent that the necessary funds are 
not available to the company involved from 
private sources on reasonable terms), to 
purchase the debentures of any such com- 
pany in an amount not to exceed— 

“(1) the lesser of $400,000 or the amount 
of the paid-in capital and surplus of the 
company from other sources; but deben- 
tures of a small business investment com- 
pany may be purchased by the Administra- 
tion under the authority of this paragraph 
only during such period (in no case ending 
more than five years after the date of the 
issuance of such company’s license under sec- 
tion 301(c) or the date of the enactment of 
the Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1961, whichever is later) as may be 
fixed by the Administration; and in addition 

“(2) the lesser of $300,000 or the amount 
by which the paid-in capital and surplus 
from other sources exceeds $400,000; but 
additional debentures may be purchased by 
the Administration under the authority of 
this paragraph only during such period (in 
no case ending after June 30, 1965) as may 
be fixed by the Administration.” 


On page 2, line 9, after “rate” insert: 
“(in no case lower than the average in- 
vestment yield, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on marketable 
obligations of the United States out- 
standing at the time of the loan in- 
volved)”; on page 2, line 17, strike out 
“$5,000,000,” and insert 84,000,000,“ on 
page 2, line 21, strike out repayment.“ 
and insert repayment.“ 

“(3) In agreements to participate in loans 
on a deferred basis under this subsection, 
such participation by the Administration 
shall not be in excess of 90 per centum of 
the balance of the loan outstanding at the 
time of disbursement.” 


On page 2, after line 23, insert— 
“AGGREGATE LIMITATIONS 


On page 3, line 5, strike out Act.“ 
and insert “Act, or $1,500,000, whichever 
is the lesser.” ”, and on page 3, strike out 
lines 11 through 14, inclusive, and insert 
“the United States, or in savings or share 
accounts in any institution the deposits 
or accounts of which are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
or the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation.” ”. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
Doueras, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. Melx- 
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TYRE, Mr. Stmpson, Mr. Tower, and Mr. 
Dominick conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


BRITAIN PROVIDES $14 MILLION 
OF AIRCRAFT AID TO CUBA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
number of days ago a considerable 
amount of attention was given to a deal 
being arranged by which Britain would 
sell surplus buses to Cuba. This deal re- 
ceived a considerable amount of critical 
notice in the United States. 

I am shocked to discover that another, 
and much more serious, transaction has 
now been consummated between Britain 
and Cuba. This deal, although also con- 
summated, has received, to my knowl- 
edge, virtually no attention either in the 
press or in the Halls of Congress. 

According to my understanding of the 
transaction, the Bristol Aircraft Corp., 
which used to produce Britannia Airlin- 
ers, has announced that it intends to 
overhaul four of these airliners for de- 
livery to Cuba. The transaction will in- 
volve some $14 million. A Cuban mis- 
sion has gone to London to arrange the 
precise terms. Apparently this is to be 
a forerunner for future aircraft trans- 
actions. 

The Secretary of State has mentioned 
this and he has confirmed it; and this 
morning my office confirmed it with the 
State Department. 

I believe this is a shocking breach in 
British-American relations. We have 
made it perfectly clear to the British 
that we view Castro-Cuba as a Commu- 
nist outpost in this hemisphere. More- 
over, we have made it perfectly clear that 
we intend to take all the necessary and 
appropriate economic actions to cripple 
the Castro regime in Cuba. 

The approval by the British Govern- 
ment of this transaction by a British 
firm represents a direct attempt to 
thwart the economic sanctions which we 
have placed upon Cuba which we have 
had in effect since February 1962. I be- 
lieve our criticism of the British Gov- 
ernment for permitting this transaction 
should be clear and unequivocal. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’'S DRIVE FOR 
PEACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s direct offer to Premier 
Khrushchey to replace words with ac- 
tion is an approach which is typically 
American. Whether we get a reply which 
is typically Russian, or any reply at all, 
is a question. 

The President’s letter was clearly de- 
signed to elicit a response. His message 
is constructive without being compromis- 
ing, direct without being derogatory. 
The tenor is positive. If the Soviets re- 
spond, if they take up only one of the 
President’s suggestions, we may be on 
the way to something resembling a rule 
of law which might, some day, lead to 
genuine peace. We have reached that 
point in history where both East and 
West are aware of the dangers inherent 
in today’s world. We may have reached 
the point where both East and West are 
ready to discuss means of reducing the 
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dangers. Mr. Khrushchev's round-robin 
letter may be another Soviet propaganda 
ploy; it may be an evidence of helpless- 
ness and frustration; it may represent a 
real desire to come to some terms with 
the West. The President cannot know 
which, if any, of these the Soviet mes- 
sage represents. 

Whatever the Soviet’s purpose, the 
President’s reply is a serious, well-rea- 
soned, calculated effort to find an open- 
ing for discussions. His proposal for 
talks in a multilateral forum, whether 
in the United Nations, in the Disarma- 
ment Conference, or by other means, 
should convince the Soviets that we are 
ready and willing to talk with them. 

President Johnson is to be congratu- 
lated, in that he resisted the tempta- 
tion to reply in the usual diplomatic 
protocolese, picking apart the Soviet 
note point by point, rehashing language 
of old diplomatic notes and saying very 
little in the end. 

Admittedly, this may be only one more 
Soviet note. That remains to be seen. 
But the President’s answer is certainly 
not just one more reply. Let us see. And 
let us hope that it will get something 
moving. If it does not, it will not be the 
fault of President Johnson. 


ENCOURAGING PHYSICAL CONDI- 
TION OF SENATOR ENGLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
yesterday, many Senators were present 
in the Chamber when the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] sat in our midst 
and voted on the issues before the Senate 
at that time. 

The Senator from California sits be- 
tween my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio, and myself. 
Being in a position to thus observe him, 
I could readily see how greatly he had 
improved in appearance and health since 
the last time he was present in the 
Chamber. 

I know that all Senators who talked 
with him yesterday during the hours of 
the session were heartened over the fine 
recovery he is making. 

In today’s Washington Post there ap- 
pears a news article under the caption 
“Engle’s Physician Finds Senator Fit To 
Run Again.” The article states that he 
is rapidly recovering from the serious 
brain surgery to which he was subjected 
several months ago. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

ENGLE’s PHYSICIAN FINDS SENATOR FIT 
To Run AGAIN 

Senator CLAR ENGLE’'s physician said yes- 
terday that the California Democrat is re- 
covering at a pace that should permit him to 
be “entirely able to fulfill the duties of his 
office” if reelected. 

ENGLE, recuperating from a brain opera- 
tion last August 24, released a statement in 
which Dr. Roy L. Sexton, his physician, said 
“it can be assumed” the Senator's recovery 
“is proceeding on schedule and will continue 
henceforth on an accelerated basis.” 

“Upon this assumption,” Sexton said, “we 
feel certain that the Senator will be fully 
able to take on the active phases of his re- 
election campaign at the proper time, and 
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if elected he would likewise be entirely able 
to fulfill the duties of his office. 

Sexton said it would be impossible to meet 
the request of California Democratic leaders 
to make public “full medical facts, includ- 
ing all relevant medical records” concern- 
ing EnGLE’s illness. This would be profes- 
sionally and administratively impossible 
to comply with,” the doctor said, 


SENATE SERVICE RECORD OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
during the 5 years I have served in this 
body, I have devoted full time to the job 

of representing the citizens of Ohio as 
one of their two U.S. Senators. 

It is well known that in December of 


1958, following my election, I severed all 


connection with my law practice in 
Cleveland, to which I had been devoted 
for more than 40 years, and that I had 
my name removed from my office door. 

In addition, it is well known that I 
made a complete disclosure of my finan- 
cial holdings, for the reason that I had 
criticized my opponent during the cam- 
paign on the subject of conflict of in- 
terest, and I desired that the citizens of 
my State should know the status of my 
financial situation. 

At that time I sold the stocks which 
I owned in Pan American World Air- 
ways, because I was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. I also sold some 
sugar stock which I owned because I was 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I sold 
these stocks at much less than their 
market value. 

During the 5 years I have served in 
the Senate, I have been present and 
voted on more than 90 percent of all yea- 
and-nay votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I see my dis- 
tinguished colleague the senior Senator 
from Ohio in the Chamber. He is al- 
most invariably present. If the record 
of the past 5 years is checked, it will 
be readily observable to anyone that the 
two Senators from the State of Ohio 
have an attendance and voting record 
of well over 90 percent. 

In recent months, I have missed only 3 
yea-and-nay votes. 

On Tuesday, January 14, I was at the 
White House when a yea-and-nay vote 
was taken on passage of a bill providing 
for an increase in capital stock for the 
Inter-American Bank, Had I been pres- 
ent to vote, I would have voted “no.” 
The bill passed, 45 to 24. On January 
20, I was necessarily absent from the 
Senate to deliver the keynote address to 
an informal gathering of Democrats in 

Columbus, Ohio. On that day, while in 
my home State, I missed two yea-and- 
nay votes. Both were on the bill to pro- 
vide an increase in resources for the 
Inter-American Development Associa- 
tion. The first yea-and-nay vote was on 
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the Morse motion to recommit the bill. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yes.” The motion failed of passage by 
a vote of 30 to 37. The second yea-and- 
nay vote was on final passage of the bill. 
Had I been present, my vote would have 
been no“ —the same as that of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio. The bill 
passed, 38 to 31. 

I make this statement so that the REC- 
ORD will clearly state my position. No 
one need ever question where I stand on 
any issue, although frequently they may 
disagree with me. 

While making this statement, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address I made in Columbus 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KEYNOTE SPEECH OF U.S. SENATOR STEPHEN 
M. YOUNG at DEMOCRATIC MEETING IN Co- 
LUMBUS, OHIO, JANUARY 20, 1964 


My fellow Democrats—my neighbors and 
friends. I am happy to be here this morn- 
ing to meet with you who are the leaders of 
the United Democratic Party of Ohio. The 
Senate is in session. The majority leader, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, has asked me to return 
to Washington as soon as possible. If I miss 

hands with each of you personally, 
I do it figuratively. 

I hope for and shall be proud to have the 
support and help of each one of you Demo- 
cratic leaders in my candidacy for reelection. 
On January 7 the Ohio Democratic County 
Chairman’s Association meeting here in Co- 
lumbus endorsed me for reelection as your 
U.S. Senator. 

We Democrats may well be proud of our 
party’s past. Its victories have been the 
people's triumphs. When the time de- 
manded firm guidance and leadership, Amer- 
ica has always found its strength in the 
Democratic Party. 

Since the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson, Americans have entrusted 
national leadership to our party in every 
period of great national challenge and peril. 
This was true under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and John F. Kennedy. It 
is true today under President Johnson. Our 
new President has indeed brought continu- 
ity without confusion to the Nation we love. 
His state of the Union message—a great state 
paper—revealed a man of great courage, 
compassion, and vision. We support his 
leadership and he will be reelected President 
of the United States next November by the 
largest majority since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
swept every State in the Union except Maine 
and Vermont. 

When John F, Kennedy became President 
on January 20, 1961, America was in the 
throes of its third serious recession in 6 
years. Nearly 1 of 10 Americans were out of 
jobs; business failures were at the highest 
levels since the depression in the thirties; 
housing starts were at the lowest level since 
1949; we were using only about half of our 
steel capacity; farm incomes were critically 
low; our overall national economic growth 
was too slow to meet our needs. Whether 
you call this a recession or a depression, our 
economy was dangerously sick. 

Since then we have gone a long way under 
great leadership—aid for distressed areas, 
manpower retraining, adequate housing and 
highway programs, liberalized social security, 
and an increased minimum wage—just to 
mention a few achievements. Under Presi- 
dent Kennedy the Federal Government—for 
the first time—came to grips with the prob- 
lem of mental illness and retardation. Your 
Congress did more for aid for education than 
any Congress since 1863. 
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Under President Johnson's inspired leader- 
ship the most far-reaching income tax cut 
and tax reform legislation in modern times 
will be enacted into law before next March 
1. This Co will enact into law the 
administration's civil rights proposals. I am 
coauthor in the Senate of the administra- 
tion’s civil rights legislative proposals. The 
most significant in 100 years. President 
Johnson and your Congress will not neglect 
the elderly. We will pass the proposal for 
hospital and nursing home insurance under 
social security, commonly called medicare. 

Recently an Ohio Republican politician— 
indulging in a political circus parade in three 
Ohio cities—expressed the belief that our 
country has been turning to men—young 
and flexible. “Flexible” is defined as “ready 
to yield to influence.” This politician said 
that a Republican ticket headed by Barry 
GOLDWATER would make it difficult for him 
to be elected U.S, Senator. Then when GoLD- 
water's friends became sharply critical he 
demonstrated his flexibility. This politician 
said he had been misquoted and that he 
would be happy to have Barry GOLDWATER 
as his party’s presidential candidate. This 
fiexibility first displeased the friends of Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. The second exercise of 
flexibility displeased the opponents of Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER. These contradictory and 
flexible statements also displeased honest, 
objective news reporters. 

You and I know the rank and file members 
of the Republican Party are now—as they 
have always been—far ahead of their re- 
actionary leaders such as EV“ DIRKSEN and 
“CHARLIE” HALLECK. Many Republican Con- 
gressmen and Senators claim to be ardent 
supporters of the civil rights bill now before 
the Congress. They showed their flexibility 
when they refused to sign a discharge peti- 
tion which would bypass the Rules Commit- 
tee and bring the civil rights bill to a vote. 
Not 1 of the 18 Ohio Republican Congress- 
men has signed this discharge petition. 
They certainly are flexible. 

The most important problem confronting 
Americans and all peoples of the world today 
is not pending legislation; it is the problem 
of going along the road together—each na- 
tion with every other nation—walking hand 
in hand with dignity and understanding to- 
ward permanent world peace. As your Sena- 
tor, I spoke and voted for confirmation of 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty. This 
treaty was indeed a major step on the road to 
peace. 

I fervently believe it is not enough to 
fight against the policies I oppose. We 
should fight with even greater courage and 
dedication for the principles in which we 
believe. 

In the 1930's we Democrats fought shoul- 
der to shoulder with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for the New Deal. We knew then—and we 
have not forgotten—the meaning of the four 
freedoms. 

Later—under the leadership of our beloved 
President Harry S, Truman, we carried on 
the battle for the rights and aspirations of 
the common man. 

On his inaugural day, President Kennedy 
pointed to the duty of all Americans—Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. He admonished 
us “Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your country.” 
He summoned all Americans to new heights 
of working and pulling together. Inspired 
by these immortal words we have forged 
ahead in support of the New Frontier. Let 
us continue to carry forward the p 
of John F. Kennedy, whom history will re- 
cord as one of our great Presidents. 

And now—under the strong and able lead- 
ership of my personal friend and colleague 
of 22 years, President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
let us continue to go forward. 

I have worked and will continue to sup- 
port wholeheartedly President Johnson's 
program for frugality and the elimination 
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of all duplication, waste and unnecessary 
spending in Government. 

Guided by President Johnson, we Demo- 
crats will work for full employment. We 
join in his massive all-out attack on poverty. 
We will work to give to all our citizens a 
better life and complete civil rights as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

Our country is not made great by a com- 
paratively few officials in positions of au- 
thority in Washington. It is made great by 
the courage, industry, intelligence, integrity 
and enterprise of you from whom that au- 
thority comes. 


BRITISH SALES TO CUBA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I just 
listened to the statement made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] 
complaining about the sales Britain is 
making to Cuba. 

This morning on television, I heard a 
statement by the Secretary of State also 
taking exception to the sales that were 
made to Cuba. The Secretary himself 
stated that he did not believe it proper 
for any one of our allies to be selling crit- 
ical goods to Cuba. I completely sub- 
scribe to that principle. Moreover, it was 
applicable to our sale of wheat to Russia 
but we did not adhere to it. 

We went down the wrong way when 
we decided to sell wheat to Russia. The 
Senator from Wisconsin voted against 
the measure. I also voted against it. I 
was then of the opinion that that deed 
was going to plague us, and it is plaguing 
us now by the sales that are being made 
to our enemy 90 miles from our shores. 

Mr. President, I am not given to mak- 
ing predictions, but I believe that we 
have seen only the beginning. Britain 
has now made two sales to Cuba, one in- 
volving $10 million worth of buses. Will 
the Senator from Wisconsin state what 
the other transaction is? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes,indeed. Icom- 
mend the Senator from Ohio on his posi- 
tion, which I endorse completely. The 
second transaction involves $14 million 
worth of overhaul service on Cuba’s 
planes, and the beginning of a relation- 
ship between Cuba and London for a 
great deal more service in the future. 
The Cuban mission is now in London 
working on the subject. As the Senator 
from Ohio has indicated, the Secretary 
of State has taken strong exception to it. 

It seems to me the activity has not 
been given the attention in the press that 
it should have had. It is far more serious 
than the bus episode, for the aircraft 
could be used for military purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
scribe completely to the statements made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
and the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin. We who represent Florida have 
an even more difficult task of trying to 
defend what was done with reference to 
wheat sales to Russia and the building of 
a predicate for more and more sales, and 
contrasting the transactions with our 
treatment of Cuba. We are in a com- 
pletely inconsistent situation. It is an 
indefensible situation for us to move in 
every way we can to sell profitably to the 
principal actor in the Communist camp, 
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and at the same time try to penalize our 
allies who let their ships move goods to 
Cuba by not permitting those ships to 
come to our harbors, and in the same 
bill—the foreign aid bill—also penalize 
our allies who happen to receive any for- 
eign aid by the condition that if they 
enter into any sort of commercial rela- 
tionship with Cuba, foreign aid will cease. 
I cannot think of our doing two things 
less consistent and more indefensible 
than what we are doing in that regard. 

I thank both of my able friends for 
commenting upon the situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 additional minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When the wheat deal 
was approved, it was done on the basis 
that Canada and our allies in Europe 
had sold commodities to Russia. There- 
fore, it was argued, we should sell. We 
fell into the indefensible position of the 
person who said, “Others are doing it; 
why should not I?” 

The query was not whether the action 
was right. It was the weak-backed—I 
would say immoral—position of saying, 
“Because Jones does it, I will do it, right 
or wrong.” 

Mr. President, I cannot subscribe to 
that reasoning. I repeat that we have 
seen only the beginning. The course 
of action will go on interminably. 


IMPROVED GRADING STANDARDS 
FOR WHEAT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, adop- 
tion of new and improved grading stand- 
ards for wheat should be welcome news 
to the Nation’s wheat growers. 

This action, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, serves notice to the world 
that we are not content to accept a resid- 
ual share of the world wheat market 
after our competitors have satisfied their 
marketing needs. The improved stand- 
ards reflect our determination to par- 
ticipate, fully and effectively, in the 
international wheat trade. 

In recent years, the Nation has been 
plagued with wheat surpluses, acreage 
allotments and an unfavorable payments 
balance. The improved wheat standards 
will help solve these basic problems, and 
bring closer the day when U.S. wheat 
growers will be able to make greater use 
of their productive resources. 

The existing standards, with their lib- 
eral allowances for admixtures, have 
been a constant source of embarrassment 
for handlers and sellers of U.S. wheat. 

The new standards, which will go into 
effect on the 1964 crop, will provide many 
benefits. To the farmer, it will mean 
that the quality of his crop will be safe- 
guarded as it moves through marketing 
channels to the ultimate consumer. Ex- 
porters of U.S. wheat will have the assur- 
ance that they are representing a product 
that is more in line with world needs and 
with wheats now being offered by our 
major competitors. Foreign buyers also 
will have more confidence in knowing 
that they can be assured of a quality 
product at a fair price. 

The Department of Agriculture, and 
especially the Agricultural Marketing 
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Service, is entitled to commendation for 
developing the improved standards and 
putting them into effect. 

With these new and improved stand- 
ards, the U.S. wheat industry will be in 
a better position to compete in quality 
markets and to capture an enlarged 
share of world cash sales. 


EDWARD R. MURROW’S SERVICE IN 
THE U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the past 3 years, the U.S. Information 
Agency itself has not been in the news 
a great deal. But the Agency has been 
disseminating a great deal of effective 
and credible and respected news about 
this Nation to the rest of the world. 
This ideal condition, so long sought for 
the oversea information program, was 
brought about while the Agency was un- 
der the direction of Edward R. Murrow. 

Mr. Murrow came into Government 
service with an outstanding reputation 
for integrity, creativity, and high respon- 
sibility in the use of the instruments of 
mass communication. He did much to 
nourish these same characteristics with- 
in the structure of the Information 
Agency. In so doing, he reshaped this 
arm of the foreign relations of the Na- 
tion and made it a far more effective, if 
less evident, source of strength for the 
Nation's position in the world. He did 
so, Mr. President, largely by a firm and 
courageous adherence to a simple but 
very elusive principle that “honesty is 
the best policy.” At the same time, he 
stressed not only the technological means 
of communications but the quality and 
integrity of the information which was 
disseminated by these means. 

It is most regrettable that the condi- 
tion of Mr. Murrow’s health requires his 
withdrawal from Government service at 
this time. His talent and character will 
be sorely missed. I know that the Sen- 
ate joins with me in an expression of 
gratitude to him for his service and in 
the wish for his complete recovery and 
continued usefulness in whatever he may 
choose to do in the years ahead. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to add my 
word of tribute to Edward R. Murrow 
for the service he rendered to the peo- 
ple of the United States. Both as a 
newscaster and a Government policy- 
maker he has pursued policies of in- 
tegrity and straightforwardness that 
have won widespread respect. The con- 
tribution that he has made to date is a 
rich and varied one and it is the hope 
of all of us that his rich experience will 
continue to influence our people and 
Government. I join in the hopes ex- 
pressed by the distinguished majority 
leader that Mr. Murrow will be soon re- 
turned to full health and vigor and will 
be able again to serve our Nation as he 
has so illustriously done in the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate those 
remarks. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I should like very 
much to associate myself with the gen- 
erous and appropriate remarks made by 
our distinguished majority leader on be- 
half of Edward R. Murrow. I came to 
know Edward Murrow quite intimately 
in an official way because it was his re- 
sponsibility to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and explain 
the needs of his department, and also 
to elaborate upon the performance of 
that department in disseminating news 
and propaganda so that the rest of the 
world might have the proper image of 
America. No man in that capacity ever 
served with greater efficiency, more 
graciousness, or a better understanding 
of our way of life. It is regrettable that 
he has had to lay down his mantle 
of responsibility for health reasons. I 
know that all his friends in Washington 
and throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly Members of the Senate, join 
our distinguished majority leader in to- 
day saying to Ed Murrow: 

May you have many years of good health 
and useful life; and all of us hope that one 
day you will again return to public service. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ed Murrow is a personal 
friend of mine. I was delighted when he 
took office, because I thought he would 
bring great distinction and ability to 
the Information Agency. Considering 
the way we neglect the USIA in terms 
of authority and appropriation, I think 
he performed in a creditable manner. 

I join my colleague in deprecating and 
feeling unhappy about the reason why 
Mr. Murrow has given up the office. I 
deeply feel that Ed Murrow has left 
many good years of service for his Na- 
tion and our people, and that he will find 
another way to render service. 

I express what I know is the appreci- 
ation of the people of my State for the 
sacrifice he has made and the dedication 
he has displayed in line of duty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Nation is the loser because of Edward R. 
Murrow’s withdrawal from public service, 
but, by the same token, the Nation is the 
beneficiary because of the years he has 
given in service to the Government and 
the people of the country, as well as other 
people of the free world. 


A UNION OF GRIEVING HEARTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Evening Star, January 22, there 
appears a moving tribute to the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy by the eminent colum- 
nist, Mr. Max Freedman. Mr. Freed- 
man’s words of insight and understand- 
ing enlarge the meaning of the experi- 
ence which was shared by millions of 
Americans in the celebration of the 
requiem mass last Sunday in Boston. 
His words reveal to us, too, something of 
ourselves, as Americans, of the shared 
need to which Mr. Kennedy so uniquely 
responded and of the gap which remains 
after his death, the gap which is still 
filled by a lingering national grief. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Freedman be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A UNION or GRIEVING HEARTS 
(By Max Freedman) 
“MASS FOR PRESIDENT KENNEDY UNITED PEOPLES 
OF MANY RELIGIONS AND RACES” 


Boston.—With a prophetic foretaste of his 
approaching death, Matthew Arnold wrote 
in his notebook this verse from Ecclesiastes: 

“Weep bitterly over the dead, as he is 
worthy, and then comfort thyself; drive 
heaviness away; thou shalt not do him good, 
but hurt thyself.” 

For the next Sunday, the Sunday after his 
burial, he wrote: “When the dead is at rest, 
let his memory rest; and be comforted for 
him when his spirit is departed from him.” 

Millions of Americans can never agree. 
If the splendid cathedral in Boston had been 
10 times in size, it would have been filled to 
overfiowing with men and women of all 
faiths, and of none, eager to join with rev- 
erence and hope in the requiem mass to 
the martyred President. The same emotions 
united the whole Nation Sunday morning 
as it listened to Cardinal Cushing celebrate 
the mass and heard the valedictory loveliness 
of Mozart’s music. The Nation has dried its 
tears but it cannot forget its grief. 

In death President Kennedy has wrought 
& tiny miracle. He has muted, even if he 
has not altogether banished, the prejudices 
of race and religion that have sometimes dis- 
figured Boston. Hundreds of people, resi- 
dent of Boston all their lives, were in this 
cathedral for the first time. Many had trou- 
ble finding it, so remote is it from the sedate 
paths of the Boston brahmins. 

But this huge congregation had not gath- 
ered in tribute to the glory of Mozart and 
the greatness of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with its assembled choirs and art- 
ists. It had come out of gratitude for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s life and sorrow for his death; 
out of admiration and respect for the noble- 
hearted constancy of Mrs. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy and all the members of the Kennedy 
family; and out of a devout hope that Amer- 
ica’s great grief would purify its petty 
grievances. 

For once there was neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, neither white nor colored, neither 
rich nor poor, There was only a union of 
grieving hearts, as men and women stood 
before the last inscrutable mystery, and lis- 
tened with uplifted hearts as the consolations 
of religion sought to rob the grave of its 
victory, and the majesty of music took from 
death its sting. 

All grieved but some friends in the inten- 
sity of their loss at least approached the 
incalculable pain of the stricken family. 
This is sacred ground and one must tread 
lightly. But friends like Ted Sorenson and 
Ken O'Donnell and Evelyn Lincoln and Le- 
moigne Billings and David Powers and Larry 
O’Brien and Ralph Dungan were not absent 
from our thoughts or our most sensitive 
sympathy. ` 

President Kennedy loved them all, and 
others like them, and for them his name can 
never grow dim. One may adapt for Presi- 
dent Kennedy the immortal sentences in 
which Sir Francis Bacon praised the great 
Elizabeth. “As for his memory, it is so 
strong and fresh, both in the mouths and 
minds of men, that now death has extin- 
guished envy and lighted up fame, the felicity 
of his life. The only true commender of this 
man is time which in its cruel brevity, hath 
brought us hither.” 

Let our last words for President Kennedy 
be the words, with only a very few changes, 
which were spoken on the death of Byron. 

Nothing in President Kennedy is so worthy 
of wonder and admiration as the scope and 
range of his power. New fields and ways of 
work, had he lived, might have given room 
for exercise and matter for triumph to his 
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spirit. As it is, his work was done at Dallas; 
all of his work for which the fates could 
spare him time. A little space was allowed 
him to show at least a heroic purpose and 
attest a high design; then, with many things 
unfinished, he fell asleep after many trou- 
bles and triumphs. 

Few can ever have gone to the grave with 
less fear. He had done enough to earn his 
rest. Forgetful now and set free forever from 
all faults and foes, he passed through the 
doorway of death out of reach of time, out 
of sight of love, out of hearing of hatred, 
beyond the blame of his critics and the praise 
of his friends. In the full strength of spirit 
and of body his destiny overtook him, and 
made an end of all his labors. He had seen 
and borne and achieved more than most men 
on record. He was a great man, good at 
many things, and now he has achieved this 
also—to be at rest. 


LET THE SENATE ADVISE AND 
CONSENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
yesterday I introduced a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to provide for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Office of 
the Vice President. 

The proposed amendment would estab- 
lish fixed procedures for selecting a Vice 
President in the event of the death, re- 
moval from office, or resignation of a 
Vice President or Vice President elect, 
or his accession to the Presidency. 
These procedures provide an orderly 
transition of power and responsibility 
with a minimum of disruption. 

Recent events have dramatically 
pointed out to us the desirability of a 
clearcut provision for Presidential suc- 
cession. Today we have no Vice Presi- 
dent. Of course, there is an established 
line of succession, for Congress has pro- 
vided that the distinguished Speaker of 
the House should be next in line. We 
are fortunate indeed to have an out- 
standing and able Speaker in whom all 
Americans have confidence. Speaker 
Joun W. McCormack is indeed a truly 
great public servant with many years of 
experience and learning. He has re- 
ceived votes in Democratic conventions 
for President. He is certainly worthy of 
those votes of confidence. Nevertheless, 
the present succession law raises grave 
constitutional questions, and is far from 
adequate. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to 
have any doubts about Presidential suc- 
cession. In this age of change and chal- 
lenge, the succession to the Presidency, 
the most important public office in the 
world, must be explicit, beyond constitu- 
tional doubt, and, above all, practical. 

It is customary that a presidential 
candidate choose his running mate. It 
seems fitting and proper, should the un- 
fortunate need arise, that an incumbent 
President be empowered to propose his 
selection for Vice President. My joint 
resolution provides that, should the office 
of Vice President become ‘vacant, the 
President within 60 days shall nominate 
a new Vice President by and with the 
advice and consent of a majority of the 
U.S. Senate. 

This procedure would assure an essen- 
tial continuity of party and, therefore, 
of program and policy. It would also 
once and for all remove any constitu- 
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tional doubts and questions now exist- 
ing in the event of the inability of the 
President to discharge his duties. 
Under present law it is possible that a 
person of the party other than that of 
the President would become next in line 
to the Presidency, thus ignoring the 
mandate of the previous general elec- 
tion. 

It took a tragedy of unprecedented 
proportions to again focus our attention 
on this vital link in our chain of Gov- 
ernment. As the grief and pain of last 
November gradually fade, let us not re- 
turn to business as usual without 
strengthening our chain of command— 
forging new and stronger links. Amer- 
ica has been indeed fortunate to have a 
man of the high caliber of President 
Lyndon Johnson to take over the reins of 
Government in the wake of the death of 
the late, great President Kennedy. 

For our own sake and that of the en- 
tire free world, which depends upon us, 
we cannot rely solely on good fortune in 
the future. We must insure the future 
stability of the office of the Presidency 
by now availing ourselves of the best 
possible provision for any eventuality. 
We can do this by writing into our Con- 
stitution a method and manner of firmly 
establishing continuity in the Office of 
President and of Vice President. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PANAMA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting and perceptive editorial re- 
cently appeared in the Ogdensburg Jour- 
nal, The editorial written by Frank 
Little, president and publisher, reflects 
Mr. Little’s own experiences on a recent 
visit in the Canal Zone and his analysis 
of the problems facing the United States 
and Canada. There can be no doubt 
that the actions and attitudes of Ameri- 
can inhabitants of the Canal Zone have 
contributed to the long-range problem. 
Yet, at the same time, it is equally evi- 
dent that the United States cannot per- 
mit its own security and deep economic 
interests in the Panama Canal to be sac- 
rificed to satisfy the demands of mob vio- 
lence and Castro-promoted terrorism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp, the 
thoughtful editorial of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15, from the Ogdensburg Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRAGEDY OF PANAMA 

Some years ago we were in Panama for 
several days and called on an old friend at 
the American Embassy in Balboa, the capital 
city on the Pacific side. He was Mr. Julian 
Harrington, then U.S. Ambassador to Pana- 
ma, whom we had known when he was U.S. 
Minister to Canada and chargé d’affaires at 
the U.S. Embassy in Ottawa. Mr. Harrington 
has had many years of experience in the 
diplomatic service around the world. He is 
not the striped pants type of diplomat, but 
a very sensible, sound, down-to-earth and 
practical man. 

At the time we called on him Colonel Nas- 
ser in Egypt had just seized and nationalized 
the Suez Canal. Aided and abetted by the 
Communists there was a strong demand in 
Panama that the Panamanians do likewise 
with our canal. Mr. Harrington was talking 
about his problems in trying to keep the 
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nationalist feeling in Panama from erupting 
and riding out the storm raised by Nasser's 
action in Suez when he kicked the British 
and French out and seized Suez. 

He told us that a great deal of the trouble 
in Panama was caused by the Americans 
who live and work down there in the Canal 
Zone. “The Canal Zone is 10 miles wide and 
we have several thousand U.S. citizens who 
live there and operate the canal. In addi- 
tion there are thousands of troops distri- 
buted throughout the zone to this 
vital lifeline. These Americans live com- 
pletely in a world of their own. They have 
their own communities, schools, shops, hos- 
pitals, libraries, churches, recreation. They 
lead a life which is completely insulated and 
isolated from the people of Panama. They 
make no effort to learn the Spanish lan- 
guage, they have no social contact or inter- 
course with the Panamanians, and they want 
none. They live exactly as if they were in 
a suburban community back in the United 
States. When they do go to the native sec- 
tions of the country they tend to flaunt their 
big cars, their far higher standard of living, 
and make no effort to disguise their contempt 
for the people of Panama. This does not 
make friends for the United States. To the 
people of Panama the United States is the 
Americans they see, hear, meet. I can as- 
sure you my job of keeping things peaceful 
down here as not been aided by the attitude 
and actions of the US. citizens who live here 
in the zone, or live in other parts of his 
country.” 

The Ambassador compared the attitude of 
the Americans in Panama to that of the 
British in many cases in the Empire which 
slipped so fast from their hands. People 
are pretty much alike in reactions and fun- 
damental points of view all over the world,” 
the Ambassador told us. “They do not like 
to be treated like inferiors, they do not like 
to be ignored or insulted, they resent a su- 
perior and condescending manner toward 
them. These feelings of resentment are just 
made to order for the Communists. They 
move in and tell the natives of Panama that 
all their troubles come because of the United 
States which oppresses and exploits them. 
It is a most fertile field in which to sow the 
seeds of communism. Most of our trouble 
down here is caused by the attitude and 
actions of the thousands of Americans who 
live here. If they would make some effort 
to learn the language of the people and to be 
friends with them instead of lording it over 
them most of our difficulties would resolve 
themselves.” 

We have been in Panama several times 
since and heard the same observations from 
other American leaders there who were deep- 
ly concerned with the growing feeling of 
anti-Americanism. It is our opinion that 
Ambassador Harrington was completely right. 
Years of indifferent, thoughtless, or con- 
descending treatment is coming home to 
roost. With Castro close at hand and Cuba 
a Communist base just 90 miles from Flor- 
ida the anti-American feelings of the people 
of Panama are going to have plenty of fuel 
to feed them. 

The Americans who have lived down there 
have doubtless brought on much of this 
trouble. What can be done to make Ameri- 
cans living in the zone better ambassadors 
of good will and democracy we don’t know. 
In the meantime we must stand fast and 
not budge an inch from maintaining the 
complete integrity of the canal. We must 
remember that although the Americans down 
there may have brought on much of this 
situation, our vital national interest is in- 
volved. We must also realize that the mas- 
terminding is being done by Castro and 
Khrushchev and their fellow conspirators. 
They are going to have a field day and jump 
on the Panama bandwagon to embarrass and 
harass the United States. Let’s not get soft 
and give in to them and their dummies in 
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Panama and the Organization of American 
States. Let's have guts to let them and the 
world know that we intend to stay in Pan- 
ama and run the canal, which is our national 
jugular vein. Once we have established that 
fact maybe something can be done to change 
the thinking and the attitude of the thou- 
sands of Americans who live in the zone or 
in other parts of Panama. They have got 
to change their attitudes and actions or Pan- 
ama will remain a running sore in our inter- 
national relations. 


PROTECTION FOR THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago the Interior Department was 
given full jurisdiction over the oil poli- 
cies of this country. It is already becom- 
ing evident that the Interior Department 
is interpreting this responsibility as a 
mandate to sacrifice the interests of the 
consumers in the East in order to better 
protect the interests of oil producers in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and other oil- or fuel- 
producing States. 

Yesterday the Board of Oil Import Ap- 
peals handed down three decisions af- 
fecting New York firms. In two out of 
the three cases, the Board turned down 
the request of New York firms to import 
additional residual fuel oil in order to 
meet the needs of their customers and 
— ers in various parts of New York 

One firm, the Commonwealth Oil 
Corp., of Syracuse, N.Y., was granted an 
allocation to import 200,000 barrels an- 
nually beginning April 1. The main 
reason given in the press release put out 
by the Interior Department for granting 
this allocation was that the firm has con- 
sistently lost sums between $43,000 and 
$65,000 a year ever since the mandatory 
oil import program was put into effect. 
The Interior Department virtually ad- 
mits that the quota system was respon- 
sible for these losses. 

However, similar allocations were de- 
nied to King Service, Inc., of Troy, N.Y., 
and the Blue Ridge Fuel Co., of New York 
City. Since these firms have not yet suf- 
fered losses of the substantial size suf- 
fered by the Commonwealth Oil Corp. of 
Syracuse, it appears that the Oil Import 
Appeals Board is not prepared to grant 
them additional allocations. 

Mr. President, in my view, these three 
decisions reveal the simple fact that oil 
consumers and oil suppliers are being de- 
liberately injured in order to benefit cer- 
tain oil producers and other interests in 
this country. Unless an oil supplier can 
prove losses in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars as a result of 
the import quota system, the Interior De- 
partment is not disposed to show any 
sympathy for his problem. 

Mr. President, it is ironic indeed that 
while the President of the United States 
is bringing all apparent publicity to bear 
on efforts to secure a tax reduction which, 
it is argued, would contribute to overall 
economic expansion, at the same time 
the Interior Department is consistently 
restricting the expansion and improved 
low-cost service that east coast fuel con- 
sumers need for additional expansion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovyeE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 
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Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the re- 
strictions on the import of residual fuel 
oil are every bit as obsolete as some of the 
military bases that the Defense Depart- 
ment wants to close down. They are 
every bit as discriminatory as some of the 
provisions which the Congress has been 
“a to eliminate in the proposed tax 
bill. 

Mr. President, these restrictions the 
Interior Department freely admits in- 
crease fuel costs on the east coast. Nev- 
ertheless, for the protection of the fuel 
interests in Texas and other States, east 
coast firms are denied the oil supplies 
they want for expanded business, and 
New York consumers pay more money for 
the fuel they need. 

Mr. President, nothing could more 
clearly reveal the restrictive, discrimina- 
tory, and inadequate operation of the 
present system of residual oil import quo- 
tas than a careful reading of these three 
decisions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the Interior Department deci- 
sions be printed following my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decisions 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DECISION ON PETITION OF BLUE Ron FUEL 
Co., I-25 (RESDUAL) 

Blue Ridge Fuel Co., New York City, filed 
a petition requesting that the allocation 
granted to it by the Board to import 200,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil into district 1 an- 
nually, be increased on the ground of excep- 
tional hardship. The petitioner is not eligi- 
ble for an allocation under the oil import 
regulations because it was not an importer 
in 1957, and it does not operate a deep water 
terminal. 

A hearing on this petition was held Novem- 
ber 5, 1963, before Board Chairman Henry C. 
Rubin. 

This is the fourth petition of this company 
considered by the Board. Pertinent details 
relating to the petitioner's method of op- 
eration and background are set forth in the 
Board’s decisions (C-34) dated May 25, 1960 
(EB-2) dated September 8, 1961, and (G-37 
(Resid) ) dated February 28, 1963. 

For present purposes, it may be stated that 
the petitioner markets fuel oil and coal at 
retail in the New York City area (principally 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Queens). In excess 
of 70 percent of the petitioner’s total fuel 
business consists of sales of fuel oll of which 
approximately 90 percent is residual fuel oil 
In July 1960, the petitioner, in advance of 
the change in the oil import regulations 
granting allocations to operators of deep 
water terminals, sold its newly contructed 
deep water terminal to a major company. 

The Board’s decision (EB-2) granted peti- 
tioner an allocation of 200,000 barrels resid- 
ual fuel oll on an annual basis because the 
record disclosed an aggregate of special cir- 
cumstances relating to the construction and 
disposition of its residual fuel oil terminal, 
and the loss of tanker cargo supplies of 
residual fuel oil. The amount of the Board's 

t was related to petitioner’s assertion 
that it could obtain its full requirements of 
residual fuel oil at tanker cargo prices if 
granted an allocation equivalent to about 30 
percent of its annual requirements (about 
710,000 barrels). 

The Board’s subsequent decision (G-37 
(Resid) ) observed that the allocation granted 
to the petitioner by decision (EB-2) had in 
fact enabled petitioner to continue receiving 
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its full requirements of residual fuel oll on 
the same basis as other marketers supplied 
by the same supplier. 

In the present petition, the point is made 
that petitioner's current supply contract 
(dated September 3, 1963, for the period April 
1, 1968, to March 31, 1964) has two pricing 
provisions for tanker cargo supply, as distin- 
guished from its previous contract for the 
April 1962—March 1963 period. That is, for 
residual fuel oil imported by the supplier, 
the petitioner is charged the supplier’s New 
York Harbor posted tanker cargo price, while 
residual fuel oil imported by the buyer (with 
its import license) is furnished to petitioner 
pursuant to a variable formula keyed to an 
offshore price, which resulted in a 10-cent 
per barrel lesser price for tanker cargo quan- 
tity deliveries made in May and September 
1963. 

Petitioner urges that the dual pricing pol- 
icy under the present contract places it at a 
competitive disadvantage with other pur- 
chasers from the same supplier who have 
larger allocations. In connection with this 
contention the petitioner, for the first time, 
submitted an exhibit showing “combined 
sales and expenses of oll“ for the years 1960, 
1961, and 1962 which indicates progressively 
decreasing net losses. On the other hand, 
notwithstanding petitioner's contention, it 
is clear from the present record that peti- 
tioner’s volume of residual fuel oil sales for 
the same period increased substantially each 
year, to an alltime high in 1962 (about 
868,000 barrels) with the aid of the alloca- 
tion granted by the Board; and volume of 
sales for 1963 was running ahead of 1962. At 
the same time, petitioner's coal sales are 
progressively decreasing. 

In this state of the record, we are unable 
to conclude that petitioner has carried the 
burden of demonstrating that it is unable to 
conduct a competitive residual fuel oil busi- 
ness with its present allocation, and that it 
is experiencing an exceptional hardship be- 
cause of the present oil import regulations. 
In desiring to increase volume and profit- 
ability, petitioner is not unlike any other 
retail marketer of residual fuel oil, some of 
whom have no allocations. In this regard, 
as stated in the Board’s decision (G-37 
(Resid)) on the previous petition, and as 
frequently stated in other decisions, the 
Board will not undertake to equalize import 
allocations or competitive advantages. 

Accordingly, it is the decision of the Board 
that the petition (I-25 (Resid)) of Blue 
Ridge Fuel Co. is denied. The allocation 
granted in decision (EB-2) is continued, sub- 
ject to the Board's right of review. 

JOHN PRINCE, 


Member. 
PAUL H. RILEY, 
Member. 
Henry C. RUBIN, 
Chairman. 


Dated January 20, 1964. 

DECISION ON PETITION OF THE KING SERVICE, 
Inc., I-24 (RESIDUAL) 

The King Service, Inc., Troy, N.Y., filed a 
petition requesting the grant of an alloca- 
tion to import 2,000 barrels per day of resid- 
ual fuel oil into district 1, on the ground 
of exceptional hardship. 

A hearing was held November 6, 1963, be- 
fore Board Chairman Henry C. Rubin, and 
Board Member John Prince. 

Petitioner has been in the heating oil busi- 
ness in the Troy, N.Y., area since 1941 when 
its sales were primarily of light fuel oil. 
However, sales of residual fuel oil increased 
steadily, and in 1949 petitioner constructed 
storage facilities at its barge terminal for 
150,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 

Petitioner sales of residual fuel oil also 
increased under the mandatory oil import 
program, from 520,000 barrels during peti- 
tioner’s first fiscal year under the mandatory 
oil import program ending July 31, 1960, to 
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its highest point of almost 800,000 barrels for 
the fiscal year ending July 1963. On the 
other hand, although natural gas has been 
a successful competitor for the light fuel 
oil business in its area, petitioner’s sales of 
No. 2 fuel oil have been relatively constant 
since the mandatory oil import program be- 
gan (about 200,000 barrels per year). 

Petitioner alleged that it has become pro- 
gressively difficult for it to compete without 
an import allocation of residual fuel oil, and 
in this regard pointed out that its gross prof- 
its on sales of heavy fuel oils.(Nos. 4, 5, and 
6) have decreased from an overall average of 
about 14 percent for petitioner’s fiscal years 
1957 through 1963, to 11.17 percent and 11.34 
percent for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963, 
respectively. 

In our view, this record does not sustain 
petitioner’s allegation that it is unable to 
compete in the fuel oil business under the 
mandatory oil import program. On the con- 
trary, the evidence discloses a steady and siz- 
able increase in petitioner’s heavy fuel oil 
sales under the mandatory oil import pro- 
gram, and no showing of a parallel increase 
in demand for such fuel in its marketing 
area. We cannot, in these circumstances, 
equate evidence of a somewhat reduced rate 
of earnings, which are subject to market 
variations apart from the import program, 
with a showing of hardship that is excep- 
tional in degree. 

Accordingly, it is the decision of the Board 
that the petition I-24 (Res) of the King 
Service, Inc., is denied. 

JOHN PRINCE, 


Dated January 20, 1964. 


DECISION ON PETITION OF COMMONWEALTH 
On. Corp., I-26 (RESIDUAL) 


Commonwealth Oil Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., 
filed a petition requesting the grant of an 
allocation to import 1,000 barrels per day of 
residual fuel oil into district 1, on the ground 
of exceptional hardship. 

A hearing on this petition was held No- 
vember 7, 1963, before Board Chairman 
Henry C. Rubin. 

Petitioner has had a barge terminal at 
Three Rivers, N.Y., since 1940, and presently 
has storage for 235,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oll, Sales of residual fuel oil represent 
95 percent of petitioner's total fuel oil sales. 
The petitioner also has storage for 100,000 
barrels of asphalt which it leases out under 
contract. 

The petitioner contended that, although it 
“was the pioneer in the residual fuel oil 
business in the city of Syracuse and vicinity” 
it is the only principal marketer in that 
area without an import allocation. Peti- 
tioner asserted that, as a consequence, it is 
unable to purchase supplies at prices with 
which to compete against those marketers 
holding import allocations and to maintain 
its fuel oil business. 

In support of its position, petitioner sub- 
mitted an analysis of its fuel oil operations 
showing a progressive decrease in residual 
fuel oil sales from about 13 million gallons in 
1955, to about 944 million gallons in 1958 
(just prior to the mandatory oll import pro- 
gram) to a present level of less than 7 mil- 
lion gallons. It appears that demand for 
residual fuel oil in the Syracuse area has 
remained relatively constant during the man- 
datory oil import program. 

Paralleling the decline in sales, the profit- 
ability of petitioner’s residual fuel oil busi- 
ness has progressively decreased from a profit 
of about $44,600 in 1955, to a profit of about 
$16,000 in 1958 (immediately preceding the 
mandatory oil import program), to a loss for 
the first time in its business history of about 
$43,000 in 1959 (the first year under the 
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mandatory oil import program), to a loss of 
about $65,000 in 1962. Petitioner stated that, 
although figures were not available for 1963, 
its volume in 1963 was running smaller and 
its fuel oil losses would be greater than in 
1962, 

Therefore, this record demonstrates that 
for a long period before the mandatory oil 
import program started and immediately pre- 
ceding it, petitioner was a principal marketer 
of residual fuel oil which represented the 
most substantial part of its fuel oil business, 
and was operating profitably. However, be- 
ginning with the mandatory oil import pro- 
gram, petitioner has been unable to acquire 
supplies of residual fuel oil at prices with 
which it could compete in its marketing area 
with principal marketers who have import 
allocations, and as a consequence its sales 
and profitability have progressively declined 
under the mandatory oil import program. 
The present mandatory oll import program 
does not offer petitioner any imminent relief 
from its present situation. 

Accordingly, in this aggregate of circum- 
stances, it is our view that petitioner is ex- 
periencing an exceptional hardship because 
of the mandatory oil import program. It is 
the judgment of the Board that an alloca- 
tion of 200,000 barrels of residual fuel oil on 
an annual basis should materially relieve 
petitioner's exceptional hardship. 

Accordingly, it is the decision of the Board 
that petitioner is hereby granted an alloca- 
tion to import 200,000 barrels of residual fuel 
oil on an annual basis, beginning April 1, 
1964, and continuing as an annual allocation 
thereafter, subject to the Board’s right of 
review. 


Henry C. RUBIN, 
Chairman. 
Dated January 20, 1964. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I hope he will do so under 
the 3 minutes allotted to me under the 
morning hour. 

Mr. KEATING. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I share the concern 
of the Senator from New York with ref- 
erence to the residual oil situation. He 
has said this limitation has come about 
because of the protection of the oil pro- 
ducers of the United States. I think the 
situation is not exactly that. I know 
there is opposition. I think most of it 
comes from the coal producers. 

We should bear in mind that we are 
not limiting the importation of a for- 
eign commodity into the United States 
because it offsets a like commodity being 
produced in the United States. If that 
were the case, the objection would be 
understandable. Many of us who are 
interested in the textile industry have 
taken the position that the tremendous 
influx of textiles into this country is up- 
setting and unstabilizing the American 
productive market. 

But in the case of oil, America has 
advanced so far that the residual supply 
is negligible. The domestic supply is not 
sufficient to take care of American needs. 
The opposition is coming from the coal 
interests. It is hard for me to understand 
why. They have the idea that if they 
put the squeeze on New York and on 
New England, the people who are now 
using bunker oil or residual oil for heat- 


This grant is subject to the reporting re- 
quirement of the oil import regulation for 
holders of residual fuel oil import licenses. 
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ing and productive purposes will convert 
to coal. That, if I may use the term, is 
idiotic. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely idiotic 
to tell the people of New York, the people 
of Rhode Island, and the people of the 
rest of New England that they will have 
to convert to coal, not because we do not 
have enough domestic residual oil, but 
because we must not import it from Vene- 
zuela and other countries. It is this 
constant pressure which I do not under- 
stand. If we were to convert com- 
pletely along the Atlantic seaboard from 
residual oil to coal, it would not involve 
more than 4,000 jobs. To put the squeeze 
on the consumers only because they have 
the idea that if they do not use fuel oil 
they will convert to coal, is absolutely 
un-American, if I may use another term. 

I associate myself with what the Sena- 
15 from New York has said on this sub- 

ect. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. It is true that much 
of the pressure for stopping these im- 
ports comes from the coal people, but 
the Interior Department insists these 
controls are necessary to protect the 
domestic oil industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The developments in the refining of 
oil into octane gasoline has taken tre- 
mendous strides forward. Residual oil 
used to be 20 percent of the product of 
a barrel of oil. Then it came down to 
15 percent, and then to 10 percent. It 
may well be 8 percent now. The Ameri- 
can oil producer, in other words, is not 
interested in the production of residual 
oil. He is trying to get into the more 
expensive kinds of gasoline. The point 
I am making is that there would be rea- 
son for the opposition if the importation 
of this oil were knocking out the Ameri- 
can oil market. That is not the case. 
It is a question of trying to freeze the 
American residual oil users into con- 
verting back to coal. It is like going 
back 50 years. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree. I do not 
know the motivation behind the decisions 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Three 
of these companies to which I have re- 
ferred asked for these allocations, and 
only one out of the three got one, and 
only because it had been losing a great 
deal of money. That should not be the 
yardstick by which an allocation or lack 
of allocation should be measured. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my col- 
league from New York and I have been 
carrying on this struggle for some time. 
He has just revealed instances of in- 
justices which are inherent in any un- 
necessary bureaucratic application to 
economic processes of restrictions on 
quotas. That is what this amounts to. 
We have tried to show time and time 
again that it is absolutely unnecessary 
to impose quotas upon residual fuel oil. 
The producers of this oil themselves, I 
believe, know that they do not need it. 

As my colleague from New York has 
pointed out, in a letter which we sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior on De- 
cember 18, 1963, we stated that even if 
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we did everything that the coal mining 
people wanted us to do, the increase in 
the use of coal would be infinitesimal. 

The coal mining people themselves 
have contributed to this situation 
through automation. The plight of the 
coal miner is due to reasons other than 
competition from residual fuel oil. They 
include such factors as the conversion 
from coal to diesel fuel by the railroads 
and to household heating fuel by the 
household consumer. 

Finally, Mr. President, those favoring 
the continuation of strict controls over 
residual fuel oil imports should consider 
the impact of such controls on Latin 
America and our aim to keep Latin 
America free and economically viable 
through the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. In this case we are doing some- 
thing which has directly the opposite ef- 
fect. By maintaining these controls we 
are acting against our own self-interest. 
The exportation of products to the 
United States of such products as resid- 
ual fuel oil is vital to the economic ex- 
pansion of Latin America. It makes 
little sense to pour billions of dollars into 
Latin America with one hand, while on 
the other hand we limit the importation 
of such products from Latin America as 
cotton, lead, zinc, as well as crude, and 
residual fuel oil, through which they can 
earn much needed resources to help 
themselves. 

One of the finest steps that we could 
take to improve the outlook for the Al- 
liance for Progress program, would be to 
cut out the quota on residual oil. That 
would be a plege to Latin America that 
we really meant business when we said 
that we would assist their efforts to im- 
prove economic conditions in Latin 
America. 

We would be practicing what we are 
preaching. Yet instead, we maintain 
this program of controls, which is of in- 
significant economic value to those who 
favor its continuation. Venezuela and 
other countries have protested this 
quota system time and time again. They 
are absolutely right. From the stand- 
point of the domestic consumer we must 
avoid these bureaucratic injustices. 

My colleague is absolutely right in his 
n that this quota should be with - 

wn. 


DR. DONOVAN C. MOFFETT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
April 16, 1963, the State of New York and 
city of Cortland suffered a great loss in 
the death of Dr. Donovan C. Moffett. To 
the residents of Cortland Don Moffett 
was a friend, counselor, and dearly be- 
loved community leader. And to the 
State he will long be remembered for his 
contributions as an educator, first as a 
professor and later as president of the 
New York State University College of 
Education at Cortland. 

Dr. Moffett first became ill on Febru- 
ary 26 of last year, and from that time 
until his death was incapable of transact- 
ing business or attending to his personal 
affairs. He was admitted to the Cort- 
land Hospital on March 6, where he un- 
derwent two operations and placed un- 
der sedation to ease his final suffering. 
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After his death his widow discovered 
a national service life insurance policy. 
The existence of this policy was previ- 
ously unknown to her since Dr. Moffett 
had always taken care of the family 
financial matters without consulting her. 
When she filed her claim for the insur- 
ance under the policy she was informed 
that the policy had lapsed because of the 
nonpayment of the March 1963 premium. 
This nonpayment occurred during the 
period in which the insured was inca- 
pable of handling his own affairs. 

The Veterans’ Administration Center 
in Philadelphia acknowledges that this 
is a “very sympathetic case” but states 
there is no authority to waive the pay- 
ment of the March premium. National 
service life insurance policies provide for 
waiver of premiums only in the event the 
insured becomes totally disabled for 6 
or more consecutive months, while the 
insurance is in force, before the insured’s 
60th birthday. 

Mr. President, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that it was congressional intent to 
provide for national service life insur- 
ance and then to deny payment to the 
beneficiary when the insured is so in- 
capacitated that he is unable to arrange 
for payment of the final premiums. Dr. 
Moffett made many contributions to our 
society but as an educator was unable 
to accumulate much of any estate. His 
widow is therefore dependent upon the 
national service life insurance policy. If 
Dr. Moffett’s payments into the insur- 
ance fund are to be lost because of his 
inability to make the final premium pay- 
ment then we are witnesses to and par- 
ticipants in a tragic inequity. I am sure 
that no one would advocate such a re- 
strictive interpretation of this insurance 
contract. , 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill for the relief of the estate of Dono- 
van C. Moffett which waives the payment 
of the March 1963 national service life 
insurance premium by the late Donovan 
C. Moffett. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed on the Senate floor on several 
occasions the inequities involved in the 
personal income tax rate cuts contained 
in the tax bill, H.R. 8363. I would like 
now to point out some facts on the cor- 
porate side. It seems to me that neither 
equity nor economics dictates a reduc- 
tion in rates paid by big business. I do 
favor and support the reversal of the nor- 
raal and surtax rates so that the rate for 
small business will be cut to 22 percent, 

As for big business, it seems we could 
dismiss equity considerations quickly. 
Although the corporation is a separate 
entity, a separate person before the law, 
and must, therefore, be considered as 
such for various purposes, its assets, 
earnings, and profits ultimately belong to 
and inure to the benefit of its stock- 
holders. This is true whether the cor- 
poration pays out generous dividends or 
whether earnings are retained. In the 
latter case, the value of the stock in the 
hands of the individual stockholder in- 
creases and he has an appreciated asset 
which he can sell and on which he pays 
a maximum 25-percent tax rate. 
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Corporations, we know, are largely 
owned by the affluent. The poverty 
stricken do not own General Motors or 
A.T. & T. stock, at least not in more than 
token amounts. As positive proof of the 
concentration in ownership of our cor- 
porations, a study now underway at the 
Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania shows, in a pre- 
liminary report, that 1 percent of in- 
dividual taxpayers own about half of all 
corporation stock held by individuals in 
this country. 

Since the rich and the very rich, who 
own the big share of corporate stock, are 
given such generous tax reductions in 
this bill, as I have shown on other oc: 
casions, there are no equity grounds fo. 
reducing corporate taxes. 

The question, then, is one of eco- 
nomics. 

Just as it is necessary to go behind the 
stated rates and look at total income in 
order to know just what effective tax 
rate any individual pays so is it neces- 
sary to look behind the stated 52-per- 
cent rate for corporations to determine 
just what the true tax and profit figures 
are. 

The fact is that we have been reduc- 
ing the effective tax rates for corpora- 
tions quite steadily and regularly during 
the past few years. There were rapid 


amortization procedures during the Ko- 
rean war, accelerated depreciation en- 
acted in 1954, administrative changes 
in depreciation approved by the Treas- 
ury last year, the investment credit en- 
acted last year, and the further liberaliz- 
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ing of this credit contained in the cur- 
rent tax bill, H.R. 8363. Of course, we 
have retained the same stated rates, but 
the effect of these rates has been dras- 
tically altered, thus materially reducing 
the effective rates, that is, rates actually 
paid. 

It seems difficult for some, economists 
and laymen alike, to understand that 
these actions have the effect of reducing 
the burden of income taxation on cor- 
porations. But the effect is just as real 
as is the effect on individuals when a 
new deduction, or an increase in an 
exemption, is enacted. 

Let me just point out some proof of 
this. If my colleagues will look at the 
profits curve on page 7 of the Economic 
Indicators, I think they will see what I 
am talking about. Due to the fact that 
depreciation guidelines were revised so 
drastically last year, a new curve had 
to be started. The corporate profit fig- 
ures are not now comparable to the fig- 
ures prior to 1962. 

I asked the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation to pre- 
pare a table for me to illustrate this 
sort of thing. Now, let me make it clear 
that Mr. Stam is not endorsing any par- 
ticular way I might use this table. I 
indicated to the staff what information 
I wanted the table to show and the staff 
responded to my request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the table at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Corporate 
fits 


Dividends 


rofits as a per- as a per- plus capital [of corporate 
Gross Dividends | Corporate tax cent of cent of consump- | profits after 
national paid profits plus capital gross corporate tax plus 
after tax | consump- | national fits capital 
tion allow-| product r tax consum: 
ances tion allow- 
ances 


Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, Nov. 7, 1963. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the table 
shows some very interesting things. It 
shows, for instance, that corporate prof- 
its after taxes just barely doubled be- 
tween 1946 and 1963, while GNP almost 
tripled. This has led many to believe, 
and to state, that corporate profits have 
not kept pace with GNP. This has been 
cited as one of the reasons for our alleged 
slow rate of growth in recent years. It 
has been said that this is one reason for 
the lack of sufficient investment in new 
plant and equipment, and that this has, 


in turn, been one of the main causes of 
unemployment. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

But let us advert to the table. 
look at cash flows. 

Corporate profits after taxes, plus 
capital consumption allowances, have 
kept pace with GNP, running at a pretty 
steady 10 percent. Furthermore, divi- 
dends have kept pace with GNP, running 
about 3 percent. 


Let us 
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If one claims that only the profit fig- 
ures are to be considered, then he must 
of necessity condemn corporate manage- 
ment for paying out too much in divi- 
dends. Dividends being paid out today 
amount to about two-thirds of corporate 
profit after taxes. As a percentage of 
corporate profit after taxes, dividends 
have gone up 50 percent since 1946. If 
bookkeeping profit is in reality the key 
figure, then dividend payments are, with- 
out question, too high, and more earn- 
ings ought to be retained. 

The fact is that corporations are 
highly liquid, and cash flows have in re- 
cent years exceeded investment in new 
plant and equipment. 

As for effective taxation, corporations 
got about $2.4 billion in tax reduction 
under the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 
Last year they got another $2.25 billion 
as a result of changes in depreciation 
and enactment of the investment credit. 
What is the effective corporate tax rate? 
In 1946, corporate taxes amounted to 
about 33 percent of profits plus capital 
consumption allowances. Today the 
comparable figure is about 29 percent. 
This is an effective tax reduction of 
about 10 percent. 

Not only have we been cutting tax 
rates in a disguised form, but these cuts 
have not really been effective—or they 
have been inefficient—in promoting in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. We 
have concrete proof of this. 

The most optimistic statements I have 
seen about the effects of the $2.25 bil- 
lion tax reduction given corporations last 
year have been to the effect that this 
cut has induced $1.2 billion of increased 
spending for plant and equipment. This 
is an efficiency of about 50 percent. Can 
we expect any better performance from 
this year’s proposed cuts? I think not. 

The upshot of all this is that we give 
corporations a tax cut of $2 to induce 
them to spend $1 for plant and equip- 
ment. Hopefully, this kind of expendi- 
ture, costly as it is to the Government, 
will create jobs. Actually it has not 
and likely will not, at least not in manu- 
facturing. We have lost almost 1 mil- 
lion jobs in manufacturing during the 
past 10 years, despite increased produc- 
tion. 

In summary, equity does not dictate a 
reduction in corporate tax rates, because 
dividends are maintaining pace with the 
economy as a whole, and the high income 
individuals, who own the large blocks of 
stock, are being given a drastic reduc- 
tion in their own rates under the bill, 
H.R. 8363. 

Economic reasons also fail to convince. 
A tax cut is a most inefficient way to 
induce expenditures by corporations. 
And plant and equipment expenditures 
in industry are not likely to create any 
jobs. Indeed, industry is daily accele- 
rating the trend toward automation, 
thereby not only failing to create jobs, 
but even failing to maintain current job 
levels. 

The tax cut for corporations, then, is 
not needed for reasons of equity, and its 
economic impact will not show up in the 
unemployment statistics. 

Should we not, then, consider elimi- 
nating the corporate rate reductions, ex- 
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cept for small business, and either save 
this amount of revenue loss or use it to 
give a better break to low income con- 
sumers? 

I shall have more to say about this in 
connection with my amendment to in- 
crease the personal exemption. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate Resolution 89. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under certain 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

On this question there is a limitation 
of debate and a control of time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
the purpose of considering nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Donald F. Hornig, of New Jersey, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 
By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army), to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 

ident, today I have the pleasure of re- 

porting favorably from the Committee 
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on Armed Services the nominations of 
two fellow West Virginians who are 
bringing new distinction to the Moun- 
tain State—that of Mr. Cyrus R. Vance 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense, and 
that of Mr. Stephen Ailes to be Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

These two gentlemen have served with 
eminence in their present offices—Mr. 
Vance as Secretary of the Army, and Mr. 
Ailes as Undersecretary of the Army— 
and I, for one, am gratified to see the 
deserved recognition that has come to 
both of them. In assuming their new 
positions, they are taking upon them- 
selves greater responsibilities than they 
now hold, but they have proved that they 
can be relied upon to help forge a strong- 
er defense posture for our country. 

I wish them well in the performance of 
their new duties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be received and placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; and 

Stephen Ailes, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of five 
flag and general officers in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I ask that these 
nominations be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Harold C. Donnelly, Regular Air 
Force, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Col. Charles Lutcher Southward, Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, for pro- 
motion to brigadier general in the Army 
Reserve; 

Rear Adm. John B. Colwell, and Rear Adm. 
Reynold D. Hogle, U.S. Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the President, 
in the grades of vice admiral while so serv- 
ing; and 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of vice admiral. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably the nomina- 
tions of 2,544 officers for promotion to 
major in the Air Force and 2,141 ofi- 
cers for promotion to first lieutenant in 
the Air Force. Since these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be or- 
dered to lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Maclyn Abbott, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; and 


Max L. Abram, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the first nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, 
to be the representative of the United 
States of America on the Council of the 
Organization of American States, with 
the rank of ambassador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Argentina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. p 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Yugoslavia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Tyler Abell, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of these nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fled forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed. the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
‘out objection, it is so ordered. 


TAX LEGISLATION, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
within the next few days the Senate will 
be dealing with what may well be the 
most important economic legislation 
since the Second World War. The pro- 
posed tax bill of 1964 is designed to meet 
an accumulation of major problems in 
the Nation’s economy. 

The most obvious, the most immediate, 
and the most serious of these problems 
is that 4 million Americans who are 
looking for a job this day will not have 
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found one by tonight. Mr. President, 
the growth of our population is such, 
that merely to stay even—to insure that 
the number of unemployed does not in- 
crease—this Nation must furnish 9,600 
new jobs every day in the next decade. 
That is 67,000 jobs—new jobs—per 
week or 3½ million jobs per year. 

These figures are overwhelming. One 
tries to understand where all this em- 
ployment is going to come from. Yet, 
we must face the implications of these 
statistics promptly and candidly, for, as 
Mr. W. P. Gullander, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
recently estimated, if our economy 
merely continues to produce jobs at the 
level that it has done in recent years, by 
1970 unemployment might well rise as 
high as 12.7 percent. 

It has been estimated that an $11 bil- 
lion tax cut now would create between 
2 and 3 million new jobs and would have 
the effect of sustaining these jobs by 
continuing to propel the economy in an 
expansionary direction. What new Fed- 
eral program of public works, construc- 
tion, or anything else, we might well ask 
ourselves, would even begin to approach 
the provision of new employment in this 
magnitude? 

The second problem with which this 
bill will deal is that of our aging indus- 
trial capacity. Old, and in some cases 
obsolete, plant, building, and equipment 
is beginning to form an ever larger per- 
centage of our total industrial capacity. 
This drag—for that is what it is—on pro- 
ductivity is seriously hindering efforts to 
compete in the markets of the world with 
the razor-sharp productive capacity of 
modern Europe and Japan. 

Since 1957, the increase in new busi- 
ness plant and equipment expenditures 
in this Nation has risen by less than 2 
percent a year. This compares with 4 
percent a year in the 10 years following 
World War Il. The fruits of the tre- 
mendous resources which have been ex- 
pended on research and scientific devel- 
opment cannot be fully utilized in busi- 
ness and industry because of a lack of 
new capital and a sufficient supply of 
highly skilled labor. 

There is one compelling motive which 
will prompt a businessman to invest in 
new plant and equipment—in short, to 
modernize and to expand. That is the 
expectation of profit. Together with last 
year’s 7- percent investment credit and 
the lowered depreciation schedules, the 
proposed reduction in the corporate tax 
rate of this bill, from 52 to 48 percent, 
would, it is believed, increase the after- 
tax profits on 10-year investment assets 
by almost one-third. Although after-tax 
profits have risen in the last 3 years from 
$19.2 to $27.5 billion, it is estimated that 
$30 billion is well within our capacity. 
The tax bill, if enacted, will go far in 
helping us to realize this potential. 

The third great problem to which the 
tax bill relates is that of insufficient dy- 
namism in the national economy as a 
whole. Our growth rate of about 3 per- 
cent annually since 1955 compares with 
an average of 4 to 6 percent in Western 
Europe. Economists have estimated that 
an $11 billion tax reduction will increase 
our gross national product in the years 
just ahead by $40 billion more than 
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would be the case under present tax 
levels. It would add this growth onto 
that which we might already expect at 
present growth rates. The lowering of 
our highly restrictive tax brackets, in 
short, will allow our economy to have 
its head a little and greatly enhance the 
chance of realizing its full potential. 

The next economic problem of most 
serious concern to our Nation is the def- 
icit in balance of payments. It is most 
difficult to pinpoint the many and com- 
plex factors which combine to produce 
this decline in our gold holdings. How- 
ever, there is no question that a major 
factor in the total outflow of gold in 1962 
was the attraction of our available long- 
term investment capital to other coun- 
tries, instead of to our own. This ac- 
counted for $2.5 billion of the total. 

The investment incentives offered by 
this bill will act to retard the outflow in 
two ways. Reduction of the corporate 
tax rate as well as personal rates will 
make investment in the United States 
immediately more lucrative. Second, an 
expanded an thriving economy will make 
such investment more attractive over the 
long term, as well. This bill, therefore, 
together with other steps taken by this 
administration, should have a prompt 
and constructive influence on the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Finally, although it may seem para- 
doxical, history has shown that the right 
kind of tax cut will help to eliminate the 
deficit in the Federal budget. Two fac- 
tors underlie this phenomenon. The 
first was noted by Business Week maga- 
zine last fall: 

If this country begins to slide down into a 
recession, the political pressures on the Gov- 
ernment to do something about high unem- 
ployment will compel Congress and the ad- 
ministration to increase expenditure pro- 
grams. Inevitably some considerable part of 
these increases will become permanent fix- 
tures in the budget. It is useless to say this 
is a hypothetical argument; exactly that has 
happened time and again, under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 


In short, what is suggested is that 
emergency spending in a recession tends 
to become a fixed cost in subsequent 
budgets, and hence to raise the total ex- 
penditure. A tax reduction, by contrast, 
will go far to revitalize all the diverse 
but interrelated areas of the economy 
without requiring one more Government 
bureau or one new Government em- 
ployee. In that sense, it is the least ex- 
pensive type of economic stimulant 
which can be enacted. 

At the same time, a tax cut should act 
to reduce future Federal budgetary defi- 
cits by increasing overall revenues. This 
is apparent from our own most recent 
experience with a Federal tax cut which, 
2 years later; increased revenues more 
than $3.4 billion, or 5 percent, over what 
they were in the year prior to the tax 
cut. It is substantiated as well by the 
experience of other nations which have 
successfully used the same technique. 
The increase of revenue is derived from 
the fact that a nation’s income-tax re- 
ceipts are dependent almost entirely on 
the rate of economic activity. Even 
though lower tax schedules may be ap- 
plied to economic activity, the increase 
in overall activity stimulated by the tax 
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cut eventually produces greater overall 
revenues. A recent article by Sylvia 
Porter, published in the Washington 
Evening Star, points out that Austria, 
for example, was able to increase its eco- 
nomic growth rate and its tax revenues 
by sizable amounts during a series of 
successive tax cuts. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax Cuts RAISE Austria's INCOME 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In the last 10 years, Austria has reduced 
income tax rates four times. The reductions 
have cut the rates on low-medium income 
families by more than 50 percent. 

As a result, the Austrian Government's tax 
collections have almost tripled since 1952. 

Spending by the Austrian people has more 
than doubled. Simultaneously, savings are 
at an alltime record. While the pace of 
Austria's economic expansion has slowed re- 
cently, her overall economic growth since 
the 1950’s has been astounding. 

Can it be that the U.S. Government will 
collect more in taxes after it puts through 
tax reductions totaling $11 billion a year? 
Repeatedly, skeptics ask this question and 
understandably. There does seem an up- 
side-down logic in the claim that the Treas- 
ury’s tax take will be higher after rates are 
reduced than before. 

Yet, Austria’s answer to the question is 
“Yes,” 

Reinhard Kamitz, president of the Aus- 
trian National Bank, summarized the situa- 
tion thus: 

“Austria’s record is proof for the correct- 
ness of my opinion that public revenues 
primarily depend on the volume of economic 
activities—much more so than on the height 
of tax rates. 

“Economic expansion is much more dy- 
namic at low tax rates than at high tax 
rates.” 

Of course, our economy can’t be compared 
with Austria’s—in size or in diversity, in 
stage of development or in living standards. 
Nevertheless, the story of Austria's economy 
after each tax cut is sò striking that it de- 
mands study—and particularly by Senators 
who insist that tax reductions will danger- 
ously reduce tax revenues and thus swell our 
budget deficits. 

Austria’s first tax cut became effective 
January 1, 1954. As an illustration of its 
size, it reduced the tax on a married couple 
earning $3,600 a year to $1,128 from $1,453. 

In 1955, Austria’s tax collections were 12.4 
percent higher than in 1954. The increase 
in gross national product was 14.7 percent. 

The second tax cut became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. As an illustration of its size, 
it reduced the tax on that $3,600 a year 
couple to $987. 

In 1956, the Austrian Government's tax 
collections were 8.7 percent above the pre- 
vious year’s totals. Gross national product 
reached 10.1 percent. 

The third tax cut became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. This one reduced the tax on 
that $3,600 a year couple to $844. 

In 1959, the government’s tax take was 
up 6.8 percent from the year before. Gross 
national product climbed again, by 6.2 per- 
cent, 

The fourth tax cut went into effect July 
1, 1962. It reduced that married couple’s 
tax to around $800. Figures on its impact 
are not yet available. 

While the timing of Senate action on the 
tax bill remains uncertain, passage of a bill 
generally along the lines of that approved 
by the House in September appears likely 
with the cuts to begin taking effect in 1964. 
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It would be unrealistic to hope that the 
tax cuts will so spur the economy that tax 
collections will improve immediately. They 
won't. 

But the tax cuts will leave more money 
for spending, They will help to create new 
jobs and new paychecks. They will increase 
“the volume of economic activities” and this 
volume, as Mr. Kamitz says, is what deter- 
mines tax collections. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. In sum, this bill, 
Mr. President, promises to strike at the 
various economic problems which I have 
noted—and all their intimately related 


. social problems—with an incomparable 


force and breadth of attack. May I say 
that I do not believe for one moment that 
it is the complete answer to any of these 
problems, but it is, in my opinion, an ex- 
cellent and necessary beginning. 

I would note, finally, the particular 
method of tax reduction which is em- 
ployed in this bill. What is provided is 
a ratioed approach. It combines the 
stimulus of new mass purchasing power 
with direct investment incentives. The 
reduction in taxes paid by individuals 
should amount to $3.9 billion, and it is 
anticipated that approximately $8 bil- 
lion of this will be spent immediately for 
additional consumption. These expendi- 
tures are seen as being subject to a so- 
called multiplier effect, whereby money 
circulating through the economy ulti- 
mately increases consumer spending by 
several times the amount of the original 
input. 

A balance of $900 million in the esti- 
mated tax savings to individuals will go 
into investment or savings. This figure, 
together with an approximate $2.2 bil- 
lion reduction slated for corporations, 
plus the last year’s investment credit 
and lowered depreciation schedules— 
which reduced taxes on corporations and 
unincorporated business by about $2.5 
billion—provides a direct incentive for 
investment of about $5.6 billion per year. 
In short, the ratio which the bill strikes 
is one of an $8 billion tax reduction for 
consumption and about $5.6 billion for 
direct investment incentives. This ratio 
is expected to affect supply and demand 
in a proportional amount, a proportion 
which is judged by economists to be suffi- 
cient to meet and offset any potential in- 
flationary tendency. 

Those who criticize the fact that tax 
cuts are allowed to taxpayers earning in 
excess of $10,000 should note that of the 
11 million businesses in the United 
States, 10 million are sole proprietor- 
ships or partnerships, most of which are 
operated by individuals in tax brackets 
of $10,000 and more. Tax cuts for these 
people are absolutely necessary to en- 
courage investment of tax saving in these 
businesses, with the resulting increase 
in jobs and production, 

I might add that the bill provides spe- 
cial investment incentives to smaller 
corporations. For example, the normal 
tax rate of 30 percent which applies to 
the first $25,000 of taxable corporate in- 
come would drop to 22 percent. Thus, 
an immediate reduction of tax liability 
of almost 27 percent will be provided for 
467,000 small corporations in the United 
States which earn less than $25,000 a 
year. Other provisions of the tax bill 
provide a 19.8 percent average reduction 
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to an additional 54,000 corporations 
whose incomes are less than $50,000, and 
a 12.4 percent average reduction for the 
25,000 additional companies whose in- 
comes are less than $100,000. 

Mr. President, this bill takes a broad 
approach to the accumulated and com- 
plex economic problems of the Nation. 
As I have said before, these economic 
problems, important in themselves, also 
lie at the heart of many of our explosive 
social problems. For this reason, I be- 
lieve that the tax bill is one of the most 
important measures which will confront 
us in this or in any other Congress. I 
urge the Senate to consider it with care 
and prudence and, in that context, to act 
on it as promptly as possible. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the resolution (S. Res. 89) provid'ng 

for the germaneness of debate under 


‘certain conditions. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia yield himself? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, what is 
the basic purpose of a parliamentary 
body such as ours? Is it not at least 
in great part to render a collective judg- 
ment upon the issues which confront the 
American people? If that is so, how 
does an individual Senator arrive at his 
own judgment? 

Does he not arrive at his judgment by 
using the brains which God has placed 
in the heads of all human beings to 
think with? 

Is not the theory of the proceedings 
of the Senate that by debate, discussion, 
disputation, verbal exchange, argument, 
and cross-examination we arrive at, we 
improve and refine our judgments? The 
sum total of the knowledge of each of 
us is, presumably, increased by Senate 
debate. That is my feeling as to the 
theory by which the people of the United 
States permit representatives of their 
own choosing to become Senators and 
discharge their responsibilities. 

In order for debate, discussion, and 
argument to be helpful, must they not be 
relevant to the issue? Of course they 
must. ] 

Assume, Mr. President, that the issue 
before the Senate concerns a product 
close and dear to your heart, the pine- 
apple industry of Hawaii. Would it be 
helpful to solve a problem connected 
with that general subject if a Senator 
rose in the Chamber and spoke about the 
history of hoopskirts? Of course it 
would not. 

Debate, to be helpful, must be relevant. 
Argument, to assist Senators in arriv- 
ing at their best judgment, must be 
germane. 

Yet the frightening irrelevance and 
ungermane comments which have been 
heard in the Chamber on many occa- 
sions, to say the least is somewhat alarm- 
ing. And certainly it does not add to 
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the sum total of the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate on whatever issue may be pending 
here. 

I shall vote for Senate Resolution 89. 
Iam a coauthor of the resolution. In my 
judgment, it represents a step, but a 
meager step. I wish it were for more. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“At the conclusion of the morning hour 
or after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Sen- 
ate on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of three hours, except as deter- 
mined to the contrary by unanimous consent 
or on motion without debate, all debate, 
motions (but not including amendments 
offered to the bill or resolution under con- 
sideration) and appeals shall be germane. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the res- 


olution, if adopted, will signify an aware- 
ness by the Senate that relevance is not 
to be condemned or despised, and that 
for a very brief period each day—3 
hours—debate should be on the pending 
issue. Meager as it is, let us try it out. 
I regret that the resolution was 
amended to provide that irrelevant or 
ungermane amendments may still be of- 
fered. I know full well why that amend- 
ment apparently had to be accepted. 
I hope the resolution will be adopted. 
I close these brief comments by saying 
that the problem of orderly procedure in 
the Senate will never, never, never be 
solved until the Senate has the wisdom, 
the courage, and the judgment to sheer 
away from the anachronistic, undemo- 
cratic rule of the Senate which permits 
filibusters. There is the vice. There is 
the evil. There is the real and impor- 
tant unfinished business, in the rules of 
the Senate that cries out for attention. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 
Mr. HART. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I with- 
draw that suggestion, and yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield himself? 

Mr. HART. Three minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I under- 
take to utilize these 3 minutes in order 
to establish the soundness of the pro- 
posal now pending. It makes no sense 
for Senators to come into the Chamber, 
look at the clock, ask the Chair whether 
the morning hour is in progress, or 
whether time time is being controlled at 
the moment, and then upon being recog- 
nized, to launch into something wholly 
irrelevant. 

In a large family there must be ground 
Tules. The Senate, in many of its as- 
pects, is a family, and unless we deter- 
mine that at a certain point in the day 
it is “forward march” on the measure 
that is pending, the Senate will continue 
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to be subject to serious criticism—and 
valid criticism—by many people across 
the country. 

I hope that before this day has ended 
the Senate will have adopted at least 
some of the changes in the rule which 
will advance it toward a happier day 
when it can operate with some predict- 
ability, not with respect to the outcome 
of votes, but with respect to the ques- 
tions under discussion. 


ADDRESS BY LYNN A. TOWNSEND 
BEFORE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an address delivered on Jan- 
uary 19, 1964, by the president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Lynn A. Townsend. 
He was honored by receiving the annual 
brotherhood award given by the Detroit 
Roundtable, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

I believe the response that he made on 
that occasion is worthy of reproduction 
in the CONGRESSINAL RECORD. He spoke 
in direct and simple language; and the 
combination produced a speech of real 
eloquence. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF BY LYNN A. TOWNSEND, PRESI- 
DENT, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, AT THE 35TH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE DETROIT 
ROUNDTABLE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, COBO HALL, DETROIT, 
MICH., JANUARY 19, 1964. 


It is a great pleasure to be with you here 
tonight, and a very great honor to be asked 
to speak at your 35th anniversary dinner. 
All of us in the Detroit area are familiar 
with the distinguished work the Round- 
table has done for our community over the 
years. This organization has been one of 
the major forces helping to make this city 
a place in the eyes of the world where com- 
passion and brotherhood are more than 
words. 

Honored as I am to participate in your 
anniversary dinner, I am forced to say in all 
honesty that you have me in a pretty tight 
spot. I am acutely aware of the fact that 
seated to my left and right and scattered 
all through this audience there are many 
distinguished religious leaders. And in giv- 
ing a talk on brotherhood I am really moving 
right into their territory—into a field where 
they are the professionals. And as if that 
were not enough of a problem, I have to 
face the fact that just after I finish speak- 
ing you are going to hear from a man who 
is beyond any question the greatest living 
after-dinner speaker in this or any other 
country. 

So my problem is simple. All I have to do 
is to be funnier than Bob Hope and more 
conversant with the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion brotherly love than the students of 
religion who are with us tonight. Consider- 
ing that fact that I am an automobile man, 
I suppose I should be accustomed to hard 
competition. I like to compete all right— 
but not against those odds. 

So without trying to be funnier than Hope 
or more profound than those who have spent 
their lives in the study of our religious her- 
itage, I would like simply to take a look at 
the present state of the world from my point 
of view as an automobile man and as a nor- 
mal church-going American citizen. A good 
place to start is to review briefly the most 
important developments in the past year 
and then express a few thoughts about where 
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we stand as a nation—just how well situated 
we are, materially, morally, and spiritually, 
to provide the opportunity for a good and 
self-respecting life for our people—all our 
people. That could be the start of a speech 
that might last quite a long time—say until 
around about midnight. I promise you it 
won't. s 

As I read and listened to the many year- 
end statements presented in recent weeks 
by newspapers columnists and radio and 
television commentators, I was impressed 
by the number of times these wise and ex- 
perienced people said, in effect, good riddance 
to 1963. No matter what might lie ahead 
in 1964, they said, it could hardly be worse 
than the year we have just lived through. 
And, of course, they had plenty of reasons 
for being less than satisfied with the past 
year. In 1963 our country saw altogether 
too much violence. It was a year that left 
with us the bitter and permanent memory 
of the assassination of our President. It 
was a year in which, I think we will all 
agree, whatever our own personal politics 
may be, there was a little more than the 
usual amount of procrastination on Capitol 
Hill. And it was a year when the country 
as a whole made little or no progress, even 
in a year of record prosperity, in lowering 
the level of unemployment—although the 
improvement here in Detroit has been heart- 
ening. 

But if 1963 was a year of tragedy and dis- 
appointment, it was also a year of great 
achievement. The poise with which the 
country came through the tragedy of No- 
vember 22 and accomplished the transfer 
of power to a new President built respect 
for the stability and continuity of our free 
institutions in other parts of the world. 
This was a definite and substantial gain for 
our country. 

On the international scene we experienced 
what seemed to be the start of a thaw in 
the cold war. In the perspective of another 
10 years we may look back upon the test 
ban treaty, for example, as having been the 
first clear tipoff to the willingness of the 
Russians to permit some relaxation of in- 
ternational tensions. Certainly we now have 
considerably stronger reasons for hoping 
that the world will be able to devote more 
of its attention and resources to 
and humanitarian activities—though in 
these matters we must, of course, continue 
to temper our optimism with caution. 

Here ft home we began to appreciate more 
fully our system of free, private enterprise 
and what it can do to improve the lot of 
our people. From the standpoint of a busi- 
nessman who has long been convinced that 
the way to build greater strength for our 
country is to place more reliance upon the 
time-tested virtues of the private enter- 
prise system, the growing agreement on the 
need for encouraging expenditures by con- 
sumers and businessmen through reductions 
in both individual and corporate income 
taxes was highly encouraging. 

Apart from gains I have mentioned, there 
was another gain of an entirely different 
kind—and in the long run it may be more 
important than any I have mentioned. It 
is a gain of a type that is too intangible, too 
much a matter of heart and mind and spirit, 
to be subject to conclusive proof by the cita- 
tion of concrete evidence. And when I 
present my thoughts on this matter for 
your consideration I am simply going to 
have to ask you to consult your own reac- 
tions and intuitions and then decide whether 
or not you agree with me, and to what ex- 
tent you agree. 

In my opinion the year 1963 may come in 
future years to be looked back upon as some- 
thing of a turning point in the spiritual life 
of the American people. I believe it will be 
seen as a year in which we made definite 
progress in appreciating the humane values 
our country stands for. Even more important 
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than that, I believe 1963 will be remembered 
as a year in which the inner meaning of the 
religious tradition upon which our country 
is based began to have a deeper and more 
vital worth to our people. Unless my own 
reactions are completely misleading, I be- 
lieve 1963 will turn out to be the most 
meaningful year for the Judeo-Christian 
tradition in America in the memory of any 
of us here tonight. 

Now I don’t want to make the mistake of 
exaggerating what appears to be a definite 
deepening of the spiritual life of our coun- 
try and then magnifying it until it takes on 
the proportions of a religious revolution. 
People just don’t change that way. But in 
these important matters we are always happy 
with any gain, however small it may be. 
And I would like to be a little more specific 
about the gain I see. 

In the first place, 1963 was a year in which 
we were reminded, more forcefully and more 
brutally than we would have chosen to be 
reminded, of the frailty and brevity of human 
life. And one sure result of this reminder— 
whatever our own personal creed may be— 
is to become just a little more humble and 
a little more serious about the values we 
subscribe to. And another result is to make 
us a little kinder in the way we deal with 
others. The old familiar saying that we pass 
this way but once has suddenly taken on a 
new and fresh meaning. Life is short, and 
it is surely better to spend our years trying 
to live and work effectively with others and 
trying to understand the beliefs and feelings 
and motivations of others, than to close off 
our minds, coddle our own prejudices, and 
enjoy our own inflexible and unchanging per- 
sonal likes and dislikes on through to the 
end of our brief stay on earth. 

I may be wrong—and it is easy to be wrong 
about these things—but it seems to me that 
in recent weeks there has been a definite 
improvement in the willingness of people 
to try to understand the cause of others and 
to try to be just a little more fair. In 
other words there has been a real gain in 
tolerance. It is easily possible that in the 
months ahead—even considering the fact 
that this is an election year—there will be 
a somewhat greater tendency to reason to- 
gether and less of a tendency for people to 
assume virtue and right thinking for them- 
selves and sin and wrongheadedness for oth- 
ers. Let's hope so. 

In the early summer of 1963 the world 
experienced the tragic loss of a great re- 
ligious leader. Pope John had won the af- 
fection and respect of the world through 
his own compassionate nature and his dedi- 
cation to the cause of making the church 
an increasingly vital and constructive force 
for humanity. His own unassuming words 
in connection with the calling of the Ecu- 
menical Council, to the effect that he just 
wanted to “open the windows and let a fresh 
breeze blow through,” were very much in 
character. 

Pope John’s death brought a rededication 
among men of good will everywhere to the 
great humanitarian principles he stood for. 
And nothing shows the continuity of his 
influence more clearly than the overwhelm- 
ing reception of Pope Paul on his recent 
visit to Israel and Jordan. Maybe at long 
last we are beginning to learn to place the 
proper value on the things that bind peo- 
ple together and to deemphasize the things 
that divide. 

In this connection—and in a somewhat 
lighter vein—I heard a story recently about 
a legislator who said that all the misunder- 
standings between the Arabs and the Jews 
would disappear if they would both learn 
to live like good Christians. 

Nothing indicates more clearly the change 
of mind and heart that has taken place here 
in America than the change in attitude to- 
ward the Negro. Here again I want to avoid 
looking too hard for the silver lining and 
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arriving at an overly optimistic conclusion 
on the basis of what amounts as yet only to 
a modest start in the right direction. But 
I do feel strongly that a change has taken 
place—or perhaps it would be better to say 
a change is taking place. 

In my own discussions with others on this 
subject, I find that people no longer talk 
about whether or not the lot of the Negro 
needs improving. They don’t talk about 
whether or not something should be done to 
give him and his children the opportunities 
for self-improvement open to people of other 
races. They don’t talk about whether or 
not the Negro deserves the rights inherent 
in being a citizen of the United States. 

What people are more likely to talk about 
today is how the lot of the Negro can be im- 
proved—what can be done to give him greater 
encouragement to take advantage of his op- 
portunities—and when or how soon we can 
free our country of the burden of prejudice 
that has handicapped the Negro, put a brake 
on our economy, and for altogether too long 
placed a crippling load of guilt upon the 
conscience of the Nation. 

This change of emphasis may not be much 
of an advance. But it is something. And it 
may be the best evidence we have that in 
1963 we experienced a deeper understanding 
of the ancient commandment to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” I am well enough ac- 
quainted with the Bible, incidentally, to know 
that those words were spoken by Moses be- 
fore they were repeated and emphasized by 
Jesus. They are the common heritage of 
Jews and Christians. And in the 3,000 years 
or so since this commandment was first held 
out as a standard of decent human behavior 
it has literally shaped the course of Western 
civilization. 

There are those who say it was made in- 
tentionally too severe—that it set a stand- 
ard away beyond the reach of us frail mor- 
tals—that it was a little like telling a boy 
to hitch his wagon to a star. Severe or not, 
the commandment is basic to our way of 
life, and it has served us well. It lies at the 
basis of our law, of our freedoms, of our re- 
spect for human dignity. And more than 
that, it is essential to the life of the spirit 
as Jews and Christians know it. So if we 
have begun—as I believe we have—to ap- 
proximate in practice what we believe in 
principle, we have grown in grace. 

Nothing less than a good hard try at 
matching practice with principle would sat- 
isfy us Americans. We have a long and 
sturdy tradition of practicality. We have 
never been quite satisfied with right think- 
ing unless it is accompanied by good works. 
And of course we Americans have no mo- 
nopoly on this attitude. The desire to do 
as well as believe is an old human trait 
shared by other civilizations as well as our 
own. Socrates, who was certainly not an 
American and just as certainly neither a 
Christian nor a Jew, once prayed to his own 
pagan gods that they would grant him the 
grace to make his outward and his inward 
life to be as one. 

So if 1963 was a year in which we made a 
small but immensely important step forward 
in the direction of greater compassion and 
toward realizing the brotherhood that should 
be the proudest achievement of American 
civilization, what can be done in 1964 in a 
practical way to keep us moving toward an 
even fuller realization? And to be even more 
specific, what can be done to help the Ne- 
gro—as well as every other American, re- 
gardless of his race or creed or national 
origin—experience a full measure of dignity 
as a participating, first-class citizen? As a 
businessman, I would like to describe very 
briefly one thing that can be done and is be- 
ing done toward that end. 

As of the first of January 1964, more than 
a hundred American companies had volun- 
tarily entered into plans for progress agree- 
ments with the President’s Committee on 
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Equal Employment Opportunity. As you may 
know, the plans for progress program was 
undertaken about 2½ years ago in an effort 
to provide leadership and encouragement to 
private business organizations in searching 
out members of minority groups who might 
be qualified for job openings. 

It is well to remember, when we use the 
word minority group, that it includes many 
others besides Negroes, Prejudice is directed 
at different groups in different parts of the 
country. It is directed at Puerto Ricans in 
New York, at Cubans in Florida, at Mexicans 
in Los Angeles, and it is the same eyil with 
the same destructive consequences wherever 
it is found. 

From its beginning, the plans for progress 
program was the responsibility of the man 
who is now President of the United States. 
And I can report to you from first-hand ex- 
perience how Lyndon Johnson feels about 
this program, 

He believes that the program is a start in 
the direction of providing equality of oppor- 
tunity for all Americans in their search for 
employment—a start toward the time when 
no qualified man will be barred from any job 
because of the color of his skin, the way in 
which he worships God, or the part of the 
world where he was born. 

He believes that the only way to make 
sound progress in that direction is to make 
sure that the member of the minority group 
seeking employment or seeking promotion to 
a better job is judged strictly on the basis 
or his qualifications. And this means that an 
employer should be just as careful to avoid 
placing people in jobs for which they are 
unqualified as he is careful to give genuinely 
qualified people full and equal consideration. 

He believes that the program must rely 
upon the voluntary efforts of private em- 
ployers who participate in the program be- 
cause they are convinced it is in their own 
best interests as well as the best interests 
of the country. In his own words, “the 
problem will not be solved by a police 
agency waving a nightstick at Americans. 
The solution demands openhearted discus- 
sion and a united resolve to action.” 

And finally, he believes that all other 
arguments for the program are secondary 
to the simple, elementary proposition that, 
again in his words, "treating people alike— 
as we would have them treat us—is the right 
thing to do.” 

I would like to add a thought of my own 
to these thoughts of the President. One 
thing that impresses me about the plans for 
progress program is the way it generates 
incentive for self-improvement. Those who 
see their friends getting good jobs because 
they have worked hard to qualify themselves 
for good jobs are more inclined to prepare 
themselves for similar opportunities. It 
may well be that this encouragement toward 
self-improvement is the most important 
contribution of the plans for progress pro- 
gram to the improvement of opportunity 
for Negroes and other minority groups. 

Most of the lasting good that has been 
accomplished by our civilization can be 
traced to spiritual changes that move people 
to act in a creative and constructive way. 
It is this kind of change that is now having 
a strong and constructive effect upon the 
practice of brotherhood. People in govern- 
ment have laid down guidelines regarding 
equal employment opportunities, People in 
business are following those guidelines and 
are making appointments to jobs and pro- 
motions to better jobs on the basis of ability 
alone. And people who once were too dis- 
couraged to try, are now applying for better 
jobs and preparing themselves for even bet- 
ter jobs in the future. 0 

In the end it is the quality of the spirit- 
ual life of the individual that moves the 
world. It is his self-respect along with his 
compassion for others, his ability to look 
with faith beyond the discouragements of 
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today, and his willingness to put to best use 
the talents he has been given—it is these 
things that create the gains, however small, 
that we mortals somehow manage to make 
year after year. It is these things that are 
the great gift to humanity of the great re- 
ligious heritage that we share and honor 
here tonight. May we be worthy of that 
heritage in the years to come. 


REVISION OF IMMIGRATION QUOTA 
LAWS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, last week, 
President Johnson invited Members of 
Congress and representative national or- 
ganizations interested in fair immigra- 
tion laws to a brief meeting at the White 
House. It occurred on the morning of 
the day that the Senate opened hearings 
on revision of the immigration quota 
laws. 

To those who wonder why we concern 
ourselves with this subject, I can think 
of no more eloquent answer than the 
brief remarks of the President of the 
United States at that meeting. 

As I listened to his remarks that morn- 
ing, I wished that every American could 
have been present to see and hear the 
President. 

This not being possible, I feel that it 
would be useful to have those remarks 
placed in the Recor, so that at least to 
the extent the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
read, other Americans will understand 
the depth and the conviction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the President’s remarks printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN IM- 
MIGRATION AND REFUGEE MATTERS, THE 
CABINET Room, JANUARY 13, 1964 
President JonNSsoN. Members of the Sen- 

ate, Members of the House, my fellow Ameri- 

cans, we welcome you to the White Houes 
this morning when it is very difficult to get 
here. We are very pleased that so many of 
you could make the sacrifice to come through 
the snow and come here and join us today. 

We have met for the purpose of pointing 
up the fact that we have very serious prob- 
lems in trying to get a fair immigration law. 
There is now before the Congress a bill that, 
I hope, can be supported by a majority of the 
Members of the Congress. This bill applies 
new tests and new standards which we be- 
lieve are reasonable and fair and right. 

I refer specifically to: What is the training 
and qualification of the immigrant who seeks 
admission? What kind of a citizen would 
he make, if he were admitted? What is his 
relationship to persons in the United States? 
And what is the time of his application? 
These are rules that are full of commonsense, 
common decency, which operate for the com- 
mon good. 

That is why in my state of the Union mes- 
sage last Wednesday I said that I hoped 
that in establishing preferences a nation 
that was really built by immigrants—immi- 
grants from all lands, that we could ask 
those who seek to immigrate now: What can 
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you do for our country? But we ought to 
never ask, “In what country were you born?” 

President Roosevelt and President Truman 
and President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy have all asked for a revision in the 
present statute. The present statute has 
overtones of discrimination. President Tru- 
man said that the idea behind this discrim- 
ination was, to put it boldly, that English 
or Irish names were better and made better 
citizens than Americans with Italian or Greek 
or Polish names. And such a concept is ut- 
terly unworthy of our traditions and our 
ideals. 

Now I would hope that each of us and all 
of us are descended from immigrants. I hope 
we would ask ourselves this question: How 
would we feel, if we were put in the other 
fellow’s place? Maybe by doing that and 
engaging in a little introspection for a time 
we would find it a good feeling to apply the 
golden rule and do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. 

Great Britain has a quota of 65,000. It 
uses less than half of that quota. Germany 
has a quota of 25,000 which it never fills. 
Italy has a quota of 5,645, but it has a cur- 
rent backlog of almost 300,000. Greece has 
a quota of only 308, but it has a current 
backlog of over 100,000. So I think that the 
immigration statutes require very special 
examination. 

I would hope that we would do nothing 
hasty and makeshift, but I hope that we 
would apply the tests that I have outlined 
and the standards that I have suggested, do- 
ing unto others as you would have them do 
unto you, and asking them what contribu- 
tion they could make to their country, and 
asking yourselves how you would feel if 
some of your very special members of your 
family were involved and were facing what 
now appears to be almost insurmountable 
obstacles. 

So instead of using the test of where the 
immigrant was born, I would hope we could 
apply a somewhat more nondiscriminatory 
test of the special training and qualifications 
of the immigrant and his relationship to the 
persons in the United States and, actually, 
the time that he applies for admission. 
These objective standards, I believe, would 
serve the national interest and I would hope 
that the Congress at this session would find 
that a majority of its Members could follow 
this path. 

I want to thank each of you for coming 
here this morning. I want to ask you to 
dedicate such time and effort and your tal- 
ents as it may be possible to helping us rea- 
son together and achieve the standards that 
history will record as being fair and just and 
that we, ourselves, can be proud that we 
played a part in helping to achieve. I par- 
ticularly thank the Members of Congress 
who have come here this morning and who 
hear many conflicting viewpoints, but who, 
I believe, all were elected on a platform of 
doing what they believe to be right and who, 
I am confident, when the chips are down will 
see that fair and just legislation is written, 
that if they use it to apply to themselves 
they would feel they had had at least a fair 
shake. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent was gracious enough to call on me 
for some remarks at the White House 
that morning. I saluted him for the po- 
litical courage he demonstrated in hold- 
ing such a meeting and in urging the 
Congress to respond favorably. Notonly 
is there no political “mileage” to this 
question, but it could also be politically 
damaging. It is to the great credit of 
the President of the United States that 
he “steps up and swings”; and I hope the 
Congress will respond. 
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I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement at the opening of the hearing 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, which followed the White 
House meeting, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY SENATOR PHILIP A. 
Hart, oF MICHIGAN, IN SUPPORT OF LEGIS- 
LATION TO ABOLISH THE NATIONAL ORIGINS 
IMMIGRATION QUOTA SYSTEM, BEFORE THE 
IMMIGRATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JANUARY 13, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Fong, and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your kind remarks. 

As the first witness, I find myself in the 
happy position of addressing myself to two 
members of this committee who share a deep 
conviction with me that the legislation we 
are considering is right. 

I hope that those who may have a differ- 
ing point of view will have an opportunity 
to read the record, and that all of us to- 
gether will be persuasive that the point of 
view we suggest in these bills is sound; that 
it reflects the best interest of America, con- 
sistent with our tradition, helpful to today’s 
compelling problems and, in the long-term 
judgment of history will be vindicated. 

Only rarely in the Congress can one say 
with foremost actual certainty that he thinks 
he knows the answer to some of these prob- 
lems. 

It just happens that In this area I think 
that the three of us do insist with con- 
fidence and conviction that this is the way 
we should go. We may entertain doubts 
with respect to the race for the moon, and 
our action in response to certain pressures 
across the globe. But in the area of ad- 
justing our immigration practice more con- 
sistently in line with what we preach, as 
Senator KENNEDY said, I just have no doubt 
about what the right course is. I think that 
an overwhelming number of thoughtful 
Americans share this view. 

Mr. Chairman, with you, I want to thank 
the chairman of the full Committee on the 
Judiciary, Mr. Eastitanp, for this opportu- 
nity to establish a record on which the 
Congress can act. 

This is the first time since 1952 that we 
find ourselves in a setting where a Senate 
committee is considering long-term basic 
immigration change and reform. 

There are several bills before this com- 
mittee. Two of them have very strong 
and bipartisan support: S. 747, which I in- 
troduced in February of last year, along 
with 36 other Senators, and S. 1932 intro- 
duced in July of last year on behalf of my- 
self and 26 other Senators, S. 1932 reflect- 
ing the judgment and recommendation of 
President Kennedy. 

The chairman, and I know Senator Fona 
and I spent the forepart of this morning 
at the White House where President John- 
son, meeting with members of this com- 
mittee, with our colleagues in the House, 
and the leaders of organizations across this 
country, voluntary organizations, related or- 
ganizations interested in immigration re- 
form, spoke eloquently in support of S. 1932. 

I think none who attended that meeting 
will forget the very clear evidence of con- 
viction on the part of the President of the 
United States that Congress ought to re- 
spond this session to this need for basic 
reform of our immigration policy. 


EVOLUTION OF U.S, IMMIGRATION POLICY 
Immigration is at the very core of our 
historical process, It is a main constituent 
of America—the oldest theme in our history. 
Many of us remember the passage from 
Oscar Handlin when he was chronicling im- 
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migration in America. He said that “once 
I thought to write a history of the immi- 
grants in America. Then I discovered that 
the immigrants were American history.” 

To the peoples of Europe chiefly, but to 
others as well, the United States has long 
been a haven of opportunity and refuge. 
The stream of immigrants who have passed 
through America’s gates are the Nation’s 
true wealth. 

And today America’s true worth and 
strength rest upon the contributions 
morally, politically, socially, economically— 
of people of many national backgrounds and 
races. This is the unquestioned genius of 
the American experience. 

Our first American leaders recognized the 
importance of immigration. The accepted 
national policy was to encourage a free flow 
of immigration. And even though, begin- 
ning in 1882, our immigration history reveals 
a slow evolution from an open to a restricted 
policy, the gates of this land of liberty and 
opportunity stood open to most until after 
the First World War. 

The post-World War I urbanization and 
economic dislocation—waves of fear and sus- 
picion—all worked to generate a widespread 
demand for immigration curbs, 

In 1921, President Harding signed the first 
national origins quota act, an act that had 
been vetoed earlier by President Wilson. 
This act, followed by the Quota Act of 1924, 
marked a major turning point in American 
immigration policy. A dual selection and 
control system went into effect. It con- 
tinues to this moment. The first is selection 
of immigrants through the application of 
such standards of admissability as health, 
literacy, security, and financial ability. The 
second control is restriction of quota immi- 
gration to a specified maximum number per 
year based on their nation of birth. 

No responsible citizen questions the right- 
ness of any nation regulating immigration. 
But more than an attempt to set a reasonable 
rate of immigration was involved in the dual 
control system. It was framed by an irra- 
tional element, the national origins concept, 
which said in clear and echoing words that 
the people of some nations are more welcome 
to America than others. We know the story 
well. Arbitrary ethnic and racial barriers be- 
came the basis of American immigration 
policy. 

Post-World War II brought a hope for basic 
reforms. But basic reform did not follow. 
America said welcome to millions of the 
homeless and destitute through the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, 

In 1952, over President Truman's veto, 
Congress enacted the present basic statute, 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
All agreed that revision and codification of 
immigration law was long overdue. But so 
far as the basic selection of immigrants is 
concerned, the act of 1952 follows the old- 
line policy of the twenties without-significant 
deviation, 

In some respects the present law intensifies 
the rigidities, the discrimination and injus- 
tices of the previous legislation. Racial and 
ethnic discrimination, truly a departure from 
our democratic credo, remain on the books. 
Additionally, today’s basic law fails to give 
sufficient recognition to the principle of fam- 
ily unity, the great dimensions of the world 
refugee problem, the urgent need for special 
skill immigrants. Such strictures and rigid- 
ities in the 1952 act are chiefly responsible 
for the periodic necessity of special legislative 
enactments. 


THE NEED FOR REFORM 

Moral and national interest reasons clearly 
justify a new immigration selection policy. 
“The use of a national origins system,” 
President Kennedy su d in his immigration 
message to Congress, “is without basis in 
either logic or reason. It neither satisfies a 
national need nor accomplishes an interna- 
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tional purpose. In an age of interdependence 
among nations, such a system is an anachro- 
nism, for it discriminates among applicants 
for admission into the United States on the 
basis of accident of birth.” 

As you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, that 
is why we have introduced these two bills. 
That is why the bills have such widespread 
and substantial support in the Congress and, 
I think, throughout the country. 

Briefly, the reasons are these: 


1. To restore equality and fairplay in our 
selecting of immigrants 


Discriminatory provisions against immi- 
grants from eastern and southern Europe, 
token quotas for Asian and African coun- 
tries, and implications of race superiority in 
the Asia-Pacific triangle concept have no 
place in the public policy of the United 
States. 

A newcomer should not arrive at our Na- 
tion's door, hat in hand, apologizing for his 
parentage or birthplace. This is the great 
vice of the national origins quota system. 

True, we need a careful selection of immi- 
grants. We should discriminate—but not 
with irrational concepts founded on the 
theorles of ethnic superiority. 

Congress must enact a statute that will be 
discriminatory in the best meaning of the 
word—on the grounds of security and eco- 
nomic and scientific benefit; on the prin- 
ciples of family unity and asylum to the 
homeless and the oppressed. 

Such discrimination is tolerable and in 
our Nation’s interest. But an immigra- 
tion policy with different standards of ad- 
missibility for different racial and ethnic 
groups, in short, a policy with built-in bias, 
is contrary to our moral and ethical policy. 

We must enact a law that removes the 
purely arbitrary barriers to immigration on 
the basis of race and national origin; that 
substitutes a new formula based on equality 
and fair play; that applies this formula 
without exception to the people of all na- 
tions. 

President Johnson in his state of the 
Union message, put it this way: “We must 
lift by legislation the bar of discrimination 
against those who seek entry into our coun- 
try.” 

2. To update our statute to conform with 
actual practice 


We should enact a law which updates our 
basic statute to reflect more nearly actual 
practice in the last decade. Since 1952, over 
2,900,000 persons have been admitted to this 
country as bona fide immigrants. This in- 
cludes a substantial number of displaced 
persons, refugees and escapees. This im- 
migration, however, was achieved in spite of 
the quota formula in the 1952 act. Non- 
quota admissions, administrative relief, pri- 
vate immigration bills, and a series of special, 
temporary enactments circumventing the 
strictures and inequities of the basic stat- 
ute—all of these have been used by the 
Congress and the executive branch. It is 
not a sound and satisfactory way of doing 
business, 

This committee is familiar with some of 
the statistics that illustrate the point. Of 
those more than 2.9 million immigrants 
since 1952, some 1,863,000, or over 60 percent 
of the total admissions, entered nonquota. 
And of the more than 1,820,000 quota im- 
migrants authorized during the same period, 
a little more than 1 million persons, less 
than 40 percent of the total admissions, 
actually entered the United States. It seems 
reasonable that when more than half of the 
rule is an exception, it is time to change the 
rule. 

Countries with small quotas, chiefly those 
the objects of discrimination, are substantial 
contributors to recent immigration, In past 


decades immigration has not, in fact, flowed 
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in the national origins channels set forth in 
the 1952 act. 

As the table indicates, we find this vividly 
refiected in the case of Italy, Hungary, Greece, 
Cua Japan, Portugal, Spain, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Annual | Immigrants 
quota admitted, 
100 36, 732 
308 45, 001 
865 55, 595 
5, 666 213, 434 
185 48, 169 
6, 488 74, 669 
438 26, 036 
250 13, 641 
942 37, 033 


As members of the subcommittee know 
well, the list of needed special legislation 
passed after the 1952 act is long—from the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 through Public 
Law 87-885, passed in October 1962 to allow 
several thousand skilled persons and rela- 
tives of Americans to enter this country. 

At this point, I submit for inclusion in the 
record a statistical summary of immigrants 
admitted to the United States under the im- 
migration law for the years ended June 30, 
1953-62. The Department of Justice tells 
me that, additionally, more than 300,000 im- 
migrants were admitted during the fiscal year 
which ended last June, and this latter figure 
includes 12,672 relatives of Americans and 
special skill immigrants who entered under 
Public Law 87-885, as of the same date. 

The figures cited, both in my last comment 
and in the table, do not include, of course, 
aliens admitted to this country as parolees 
or refugee overstays. 

The cumulative effect of our actual prac- 
tice has radically revised the pattern of im- 
migration envisioned by the act of 1952. 

Our actual practice, especially the per- 
sistent need for special legislation and pri- 
vate bills, is clear evidence that the act of 
1952 is unworkable and out of step with 
reality. Some would argue that the special 
laws have brought refinement to our immi- 


gration policy. Have they really? I think . 


not. For these efforts stop far short of a 
stable and permanent policy to which the 
people of this Nation and the world can 
point. 

A brushfire approach to immigration and 
refugee policy does not satisfy the require- 
ments of a useful immigration policy. The 
basic act is widely and unfavorably known. 
The temporary exceptions which modify it 
beyond recognition and make it contempo- 
rarily workable are not generally known. 

Thus America suffers needless stigma 
abroad. Our law offends allies whose close 
ties with America are essential to free world 
security. Most basic, our national origins 
quota policy generates skepticism relative to 
America’s practice of democracy. 

There is no day-to-day yardstick to meas- 
ure the impact of our immigration policy 
upon our foreign relations and the Nation's 
reputation. But our every national action 
is under the spotlight of a watching world. 
The sponsors of an immigration policy 
change believe the Congress in 1964 should 
make our policy consistent with the best of 
our tradition and the ideals we cherish, 


3. To facilitate the reunion of families 

The discrimination and rigidity of the 
present law is doing injustice to thousands 
of our citizens and residents separated from 
loved ones. They find it most difficult— 
sometimes impossible—to bring close rela- 
tives into this country. 

But what could be more just, more de- 
sirable, and good for society than the pres- 
ervation of the family unit? 

We should enact a law to ease restrictions 
on the reunion of families. This must haye 
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priority in any reform measure—just as 
President Johnson urged Congress last Wed- 
nesday. 


4. To enhance America’s economic growth 
rate 


We need a new statute to facilitate and 
encourage the entry of skilled and profes- 
sional persons, with a view toward contrib- 
uting to the national goals in such fields as 
defense, science, technology, public health, 
and cultural enrichment. 

Highly trained and skilled persons who 
can contribute to our complex technological 
economy are continually in demand. Dr. 
Jerome B. Weisner, Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology, stated last year: 

“For the first time, we are confronted 
with a plurality of goals that may 
well outstrip our technical manpower re- 
sources. * * * The President requested that 
his Science Advisory Committee take stock 
of our manpower resources. The 
Committee’s first report * * * concentrates 
on an especially urgent problem of impend- 
ing shortages of engineers, mathematicians, 
and physical scientists who combine high 
ability and advanced training.” 

A recent report of the National Science 
Foundation is entitled “Scientific Manpower 
From Abroad.” A stated purpose of this 
report was to investigate the contribution 
made to America’s professional scientific 
manpower pool by foreign-born scientists 
and engineers. The report is directly related 
to the subject of immigration, the assimila- 
tion of immigrants into our society, and the 
continued need for specialized personnel. 
The conclusions of the report are very per- 
suasive: 

“Migrations to the United States have 
generally brought valuable numbers of sci- 
entists and persons capable of being trained 
as scientists. * * It is particularly inter- 
esting that the percentage of immigrant 
scientists in the United States has tended 
to increase in proportion to the level of 
scientific imminence. * * * 

“The majority of immigrant scientists in 
the United States probably settle down 
quickly in their new environment and make 
valuable contributions both to the cause 
of American science and to the general good 
of the Republic. Social and cultural malad- 
justment among immigrant scientists ap- 
pears to be quite slight. Scientists from 
non-English-speaking countries suffer ini- 
tially from the change of language, but 
after a period of about a year the language 
problem in most cases largely disappears. 
Despite the fairly large influx of foreign 
scientists during the 1950’s there is no evi- 
dence that native American scientists have 
been placed in any great disadvantage by 
their presence. Since domestic institutions 
of higher education do not yet provide the 
country’s needed annual aggregate of sci- 
entists, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that the American scientific community 
could continue to absorb foreign scientists 
at approximately their present rate of entry 
for some time to come.” 

The comments of Dr. Wiesner and the 
conclusions to the report on scientific man- 
power cannot, of course, be generalized to 
every t of our manpower goal. They 
are indicative, nevertheless, of the situation 
in a critical segment. 

Selective immigration can help meet our 
urgent manpower needs. Congress recog- 
nizes this fact. Public Law 87-885, which 
I mentioned earlier, was passed to permit 
the nonquota admission of several thousand 
specialized immigrants. These are persons 
certified by the Attorney General as having 
services urgently needed in the United States 
because of their education, special training, 
or exceptional training and ability. The bill 
cleared the way for a number of distin- 
guished scientists whose special talents are 
vital to the performance of important de- 
fense work. Nearly 50 hospitals, universi- 
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ties, and research organizations in all parts 
of the Nation are also benefiting by this 
special enactment. Under the act of 1952 
these exceptional and needed persons were 
inadmissible to our country. New law is re- 
quired to make the special skills provisions 
of the basic law work well in this decade 
of research and development. President 
Johnson set this for priority in any immi- 
gration reform measure. 

Mr. Chairman, as we will know, the eco- 
nomics of immigration is a complicated 
matter, and there is always a sincere con- 
cern in some quarters over the economic 
impact of any immigration policy change. 

The words of the late President Kennedy 
at Yale University have a real relevance on 
this score, although at the time they were 
reported immigration was not mentioned as 
among the areas that the words suggested 
a review to be desirable. He said: “Mythol- 
ogy distracts us everywhere. We must move 
on from the reassuring repetition of stale 
phrases to a new difficult essential confron- 
tation with reality.” He was right. The 
presence of economic, racial, social, and po- 
litical myths—in any segment of public dis- 
cussion and policy—stifle America's growth 
and keep us from broad areas of potential 
achievement. 

Hopefully, the facts of the economic im- 
portance of sound immigration policy will 
be provided in this hearing record by expert 
witnesses. Hopefully the subcommittee can 
hear from the Secretary of Labor on this 
point. 

Two existing studies by the Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training are most 
relevant. I submit these studies for the 
record, Mr. Chairman, and suggest they 
would be useful material for all of us. 

An able member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Hawaii, Hiram Fong, also has concerned him- 
self with the economics of immigration. His 
eloquent and well documented remarks in 
the Senate last August were a distinct serv- 
ice to factually presenting the national eco- 
nomic values of immigration reform. 


5. TO PROVIDE A CONTINUING AND FLEXIBLE 
AUTHORITY FOR THE ADMISSION OF REFUGEES 


All over the world people are on the move— 
fleeing oppression and tyranny. The steady 
trickle of escapees into Western Europe, the 
flight of Chinese into Hong Kong, and the 
Jewish exodus from north Africa, all of these, 
immediately come to mind. These are ex- 
amples of the need for a continuing and 
flexible authority for the annual admission 
of reasonable numbers of the world's home- 
less refugee. 

A continuing authority to admit refugees 
would provide a needed instrument of our 
foreign policy, and be a true refiection of 
all America’s concern for the homeless and 
oppressed. 

Just a note on the Cuban refugees in this 
country: Their presence here is a new ex- 
perience for America. It is the first time 
America is a country of first asylum for such 
a large group of refugees. The usual con- 
cerns associated with a sudden and abnor- 
mal influx of new people have not materi- 
alized. The successful resettlement program 
for Cuban refugees demonstrates the Nation's 
capacity to absorb new arrivals—even under 
emotionally charged and trying circum- 
stances. This is an experience that clearly 
speaks for greater flexibility in planning our 
policy for admission of refugees. 

There are very sound moral and national 
dnterest reasons to abolish our national 
origins immigration policy. 

The sponsors of immigration policy reform, 
and citizens throughout the country, seek a 
law speaking the spirit of welcome that is 
American history. 

We seek a law which treats the people of 
all nations as worthy individuals in the fam- 
ily of man. 
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We seek a law which reflects our belief in 
the importance of family unity—especially 
for those hundreds of American citizens and 
residents now separated from parents and 
children. 

We seek a law to facilitate the entry of spe- 
cial skill ts in the interest of na- 
tional development and growth. 

We seek a law which provides a continuing 
and flexible authority for the admission of 
refugees from tyranny and oppression. 

We seek a law which enhances our Na- 
tion's standing with the rest of the world. 


REFORM CHANNELS 


Mr. Chairman, both of the bills you and 
Senator KEATING and others in Congress have 
proposed would accomplish the objectives set 
forth in this statement. They do offer alter- 
native methods of achieving the abolition of 
the present national origins system of select- 
ing immigrants and for setting new priorities. 

Considerable time has elapsed since the 
introduction of these bills. During this pe- 
riod I have rather concluded that the long- 
term best interests of our country would be 
served by enactment of S. 1932, the bill 
carrying out the legislative recommendations 
in the President’s immigration message to 
Congress last year. 

I would like to offer for the record a 
section-by-section analysis of that bill. 
Briefly, the bill reduces each of the present 
national quotas by 20 percent a year until 
they are erased, thus releasing quota num- 
bers to a pool to be distributed on a new 
priority basis. 

First admitted will be immigrants with 
skills and talents urgently needed in this 
country. Second priority goes to relatives of 
American citizens and residents. Parents of 
American citizens are afforded nonquota 
status. 

Natives of no one country can take more 
than 10 percent of all quota numbers au- 
thorized in any year. 

By Presidential action 20 percent of the 
annual pool numbers can be reserved for the 
benefit of refugees. 

S. 1932 provides for a commission of seven 
members to advise on the reservation of 
quota numbers, and envisages close coopera- 
tion between Congress and the executive 
branch. 

S. 1932 does not seek to admit significantly 
larger numbers of immigrants than actually 
have come to America in recent years. The 
primary objective is changing the method of 
selecting new arrivals. 

S. 1932 does not eliminate the health, lit- 
eracy, security, and public charge screening 
that each prospective immigrant must pass. 

Reports of study commissions are usually 
laid aside, especially after the interval of 10 
years. But today, more than ever, the his- 
toric 1953 report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion—"‘Whom We Shall Welcome“ —is valu- 
able for this deliberation. The report’s 
guidelines and recommendations for a ra- 
tional method of selecting immigrants are 
relevant to our needs today, They have a 
direct bearing on the proposed bill, S. 1932. 
Members of Congress and the public at large 
will find it a useful and stimulating 
document. 

In closing we should remember a state- 
ment from President Truman's veto m 
to the Congress on the act of 1952. “I am 
sure,” he said, “that with a little more time 
and a little more discussion in this country, 
the public conscience and the good sense of 
the American people will assert themselves 
and we shall be in a position to enact an 
immigration and naturalization policy that 
will be fair to all.” 

President Eisenhower has spoken similarly. 

President Kennedy and President Johnson 
have set us on the road to reform. 

I urge this committee to report favorably 
a bill that meets the objectives 36 Members 
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of the Senate have already endorsed in their 
sponsorship of the bills before you. 

I believe the Congress can this year enact 
an immigration statute which speaks a wel- 
come to the immigrant in the spirit of broth- 
erhood and justice and, as President Johnson 
put it so understandably, as a nation of 
immigrants we have every right to ask one 
seeking admission te our country, “What can 
you do for the country?” 

But I would like to see the fellow get up 
here to defend the present question which 
is addressed to the applicant, “Where were 
you born?” That just does not add up, and 
if any American would take a minute to 
think about it he would agree, and I know 
that these hearings will be enormously help- 
ful in persuading every American that he 
really ought to take the time to think about 
this. Some place down the line some prede- 
cessor of his did knock at the door. Some of 
them turned out bad and some of them have 
turned out good. But, on balance, we be- 
came a great nation. But we are not so 
great that we should ever think that there 
are not peoples in remote corners whose 
names we cannot pronounce, who perhaps 
do not know their own parents, who could 
not contribute enormously to this society; 
and time runs out on us in this area as it 
does in so many others. 

It is not an easy area for a politician to 
operate in. The hard truth is, I suspect, that 
it is bad politics in the short haul, because 
even though those who have relatives over- 
seas are nonetheless gunshy of a discussion 
that might open the door to somebody to 
displace him from his own job. 

As I suggest, there is an answer to this, too. 
But those of us in the Congress with the 
responsibility to act are charged with the 
responsibility to act in areas that are polit- 
ically unprofitable as well as those that are 
politically profitable, and so long as we are 
permitted to be here, the obligation is heavy 
on each of us, I think, to step up and adjust 
this immigration law. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
be heard. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 O'CLOCK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 2 
o’clock p.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 1 
o’clock and 19 minutes p.m., the Senate 
took a recess until 2 o’clock p.m. the same 
day. 

At 2 o'clock p.m., on the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reconvened, when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. KucHet in the chair). 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Iowa 
as acting leader of the minority. How 
much time does he yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 65 minutes remaining under the con- 
trol of the minority, and 55 minutes un- 
der the control of the majority. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Is the Senate operating 
under a consent agreement requiring 
germaneness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is unaware of any rule of germane- 
ness which would restrict the Senator’s 
remarks to a relevant subject. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes from the time under 
the control of the minority leader, and 
5 minutes from the time under the con- 
trol of the majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia, for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, some- 
time during this second session of the 
88th Congress, we shall be weighing the 
advisability of extending legislation to 
authorize Federal funds for Public Law 
480—better known as the food-for-peace 
program—beyond the expiration date of 
December 31. It will be an issue fraught 
with controversy, prompted by contin- 
ued evidence of either mismanagement 
or misguided policies. I hopefully sug- 
gest that Congress will receive a full ac- 
counting of the more than $10 billion of 
food and other farm products either do- 
nated or sold to foreign countries since 
the program’s inception. 

All of us are familiar with the news 
reports dwelling on the diversion of near- 
ly $30 million in feed grains to Austria; 
the unexplained loss of $100 million in 
grains scheduled for Colombia, Turkey, 
and Vietnam; the purchase of $70 mil- 
lion in salad oil and shortening—mainly 
soybean oil—which was shipped in 
faulty containers and was permitted to 
turn rancid in various warehouses around 
the world. Clear-cut explanations should 
be provided Congress. 

But, Mr. President, we should also be 
furnished answers to another question: 
How frequently are our food-for-peace 
policies being dictated by purely politi- 
cal reasons? 

The basic reason for this question is a 
somewhat startling article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 19. It relates how the United States 
has approved the granting of credit— 
through diversion of proceeds from sur- 
plus wheat sales—to a New Orleans de- 
veloper in Paraguay. The developer, 
identified as Jim McRoberts, intends to 
establish a large cattle ranch with the 
credit of $750,000. The report indicated 
that the ranch is to be the site of a new 
colony of 75 American settlers. 

The arrival of the colonists reported- 
ly surprised both American Embassy and 
Aid for International Development of- 
ficials in Paraguay. But this apparent- 
ly has not been the only surprise for 
them. 
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Let me quote pertinent passages from 
the Times article: 


Although officials of the U.S. Embassy 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment here are maintaining silence on the as- 
sistance to Mr. McRoberts’ ranch project, 
reliable sources say that they flatly opposed 
the loan. They were overruled by Wash- 
ington. 

One U.S. official in Asunción summed up 
the granting of credit to Mr. McRoberts’ 
project as “strange and discouraging.” 

Judging by the comments of U.S. citi- 
zens here, it is evident that they feel some 
political pressure was brought to bear to 
influence Washington’s decision on credit to 
Mr. McRoberts. 

The loans require the borrower to meet 
a number of requirements before credits are 
advanced. But U.S. officials who are skeptical 
or disapprove of the loan say far better use 
could have been made of the money in help- 
ing Paraguay, which has one of South 
America’s lowest per capita income rates. 

Yet the critics are not speaking out be- 
cause the decision has been made by im- 
portant Washington officials. 


Mr. President, just how will this de- 
cision affect us, here in the United 
States? Mr. McRoberts will raise cattle, 
which he then could sell to the meat ex- 

companies which ship beef to 
the United States. And this will become 
easier in view of proposals by Washing- 
ton officials to set up in Paraguay 

United States-approved facilities to en- 

able increased exports to this country. 

With the U.S. producers virtually on 
the ropes, because of the loss in income 
stemming in part from unlimited beef 
and veal imports, we are now setting out 
to undermine them even more. 

Just who are the “important” Wash- 
ington officials who overrode our repre- 
sentatives in Paraguay? Are there 
similar cases, of which we are not aware? 

I believe this latest development in 
our food-for-peace program requires in- 
vestigation. The questions must be an- 
swered to the complete satisfaction of 
every Member of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled “Paraguay Colony Stirs 
Complaints,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARAGUAY COLONY STIRS COMPLAINTS—SECT 
MovED From Texas To U.S.-AIDED RANCH 
SITE 
ASUNCIÓN, PARAGUAY.—A controversial 

project in northern Paraguay aided by the 

U.S. Government has turned out to be the 

site for a new colony of 75 American settlers. 

The group, consisting of 15 families, was 
flown in from Texas a few weeks ago. Their 
belongings are en route by ship. 

U.S. sources here describe the settlers as 
members of a Protestant sect who frequently 


have opposed education of their children in 
public schools. 

Jim McRoberts, a developer from New 
Orleans, brought the rural group to the new 
property. He intends to develop a large 
cattle ranch, according to U.S, sources here. 

The amount is estimated at about $750,- 
000, but the credit will be in Paraguayan 
currency. 

Although officials of the U.S. Embassy and 
the Agency for International Development 
here are maintaining silence on the assist- 
ance to Mr. McRoberts’ ranch project, re- 
liable sources say that they flatly opposed 
the loan. They were overruled by Wash- 


ington. 
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VAST AREA BOUGHT 


Mr. McRoberts, operating as Pan Western 
Enterprises, has bought hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of potential cattle-grazing 
land near Puerto Mihanovich, 350 miles up 
the Paraguay River from Asunción. 

He applied for credit under a US. pro- 
gram that permits some of the proceeds 
from surplus wheat sales in Paraguay to be 
loaned to U.S. enterprises here as a means 
of helping the economy. 

The officials who opposed Mr. McRoberts’ 
plan said they doubted that it would help 
Paraguay. The arrival of the colonists sur- 
prised both Embassy and AID officials. 

One U.S. official in Asunción summed up 
the granting of credit to Mr. McRoberts’ 
project as “strange and discouraging.” 

Under U.S. Public Law 480, surplus U.S. 
wheat is sent to Paraguay on a 20-percent 
grant basis, the remainder being sold by the 
Paraguayan Government for payment in 
Paraguayan currency. Some of the proceeds 
from the sales help pay U.S. Embassy costs, 
some go toward mutually approved public 
development projects in Paraguay, and a 
small percentage is set aside for loans to 
U.S. companies here. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE SEEN 


Ju by the comments of U.S. citizens 
here, it is evident that they feel some politi- 
cal pressure ‘was brought to bear to influ- 
ence Washington's decision on credit to Mr. 
McRoberts. 


Paraguay's most important export is meat 
and much of it goes in the form of small 
cans of beef to the United States. 

Under a proposal recently made in the 
United States, Paraguayan meat exports 
could be increased considerably. This plan 
calls for the setting up of U.S.-approved fa- 
cilities here that would allow Paraguay to 
send the cooked beef meat in bulk to the 
United States. At present cooked meat en- 
tering the United States has to be recooked 
there as double protection against hoof-and- 
mouth disease. The new plan would dis- 
pense with the need for recooking, thus per- 
mitting tastier meat to reach the consumer 
and resulting in increased sales. 

The principal meat exporters in Paraguay 
are the International Products Corp., which 
is U.S. owned, the British Liebig Co., and a 
Paraguayan company. 

Mr. McRoberts, with his own funds and 
with the U.S. loan, apparently has taken 
over two vast ranch and grazing properties 
and intends to raise large herds. Presum- 
ably, he could then sell to the meat export- 
ing companies. 

The loans require the borrower to meet a 
number of requirements before credits are 
advanced. But U.S. officials who are skep- 
tical or disapprove of the loan, say far better 
use could have been made of the money in 
helping Paraguay, which. has one of South 
America’s lowest per capita income rates. 

Yet the critics are not speaking out be- 
cause the decision has been made by impor- 
tant Washington officials. 

Supporters of the project say it could stim- 
ulate development of a remote undeveloped 
area and help Paraguay's beef output. 


CHANGED REGULATIONS IN RE- 
GARD TO FOREIGN SHIPS TRAD- 
ING WITH CUBA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, some 
serious charges have been leveled at the 
State Department and the administra- 
tion by the maritime trades department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The charges are deserving of an 
answer. 

According to the New York Times of 
January 12, Paul Hall, president of the 
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department, has sent to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk a telegram of protest 
relating to “whitewashing effects of re- 
cently changed Government regulations 
on blacklisting foreign ships that trade 
with Cuba.” 

The charges, the Times says, were an- 
nounced in December. They provide 
“that a vessel that has been chartered 
for trade with Cuba since January 1, 
1963, can be removed from the blacklist 
if her owner gives assurances that other 
vessels owned by him and still active in 
Cuban trade will stop serving the island 
upon completion of their charters.” 

Mr. Hall claims that the amendment 
only serves to “whitewash” vessels pre- 
viously blacklisted by the Government 
for trading with Cuba. 

The number of ships which could be 
affected by this relaxation of policy is 
considerable—196, according to the 
Times. 

I feel that a full explanation of the 
effects of these changes in regulations 
should be furnished. With free-world 
trade with Cuba, as pointed out in the 
Davenport, Iowa, Daily Times, on Janu- 
ary 9, estimated at $230 million, it has 
a strong bearing on our policy with other 
nations still trading with Cuba. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the articles, 
“Maritime Labor Hits Cuba Policy” and 
“United States Fights World Trade With 
Red Cuba.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 12, 1964] 
MARITIME LABOR HITS CUBA PoLicy—CHANGE 

IN U.S. BLACKLISTING RULES FOR SHIPS 

SCORED 

The Maritime Trades Department of the 
Labor Federation said last week it would try 
to develop a positive policy next month to 
deal with the whitewashing effects of re- 
cently changed Government regulations on 
blacklisting foreign ships that trade with 
Cuba. 

Paul Hall, president of the department, 
said he had sent a telegram of protest to 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. The depart- 
ment is a group of 30 international or na- 
tional unions in the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. They have an aggregate membership 
of 450,000. 

The changes, announced in December and 
known as an amendment to National Security 
Action No. 220, provide that a vessel that has 
been chartered for trade with Cuba since 
January 1, 1963, can be removed from the 
blacklist if her owner gives assurances that 
other vessels owned by him and still active 
in Cuba trade will stop serving the island 
upon completion of their charters., 

Ships that call at Cuban ports are barred 
from carrying U.S. Government-financed 
cargoes. 

WHITEWASH IS CHARGED 

According to the latest Government data, 
a total of 196 vessels aggregating 1,517,287 
gross tons have called at Cuban ports since 
January 1, 1963. The fleet includes 59 British 
53 Greek, and 41 Lebanese vessels. 

In his telegram to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hall noted that the amendment tended 
to whitewash vessels previously blacklisted 
by the Government for trading with Cuba. 

Mr. Hall charged that the amendment had 
been adopted not to protect U.S. interest, but 
that it represented State Department respon- 
siveness to pressures by foreign-flag opera- 
tors. 
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It was a coincidence, Mr. Hall observed 
that the blacklisting changes were made at a 
time when various foreign owners in the 
dwindling Cuba trade had excess tonnage 
available to handle U.S. wheat shipments to 
the Soviet Union. 

Under Department of Commerce regula- 
tions half of such wheat shipments are re- 
served to U.S.-flag vessels at prescribed rates, 
if they are available. 

Shipping sources said positive policy 

threatened by Mr. Hall could take the form 
of picketing such vessels if they came to 
US. ports. The Seafarers International 
Union, of which Mr. Hall is president, early 
in December unsuccessfully picketed a West 
German vessel that was loading wheat for 
Hungary. 
The picketing was in protest of Govern- 
ment waivers of the 50-50 provisions on com- 
mercial grain exports to Iron Curtain na- 
tions. 


[From the Davenport Times, Jan. 9, 1964] 


UNITED STATES FIGHTS FREE WORLD TRADE 
Wira Rep CUBA 
(By Francis Stilley) 

The United States is unhappy over grow- 
ing trade between Spain and Cuba. 

As a result, Uncle Sam has been waggling 
a finger at Spain with increasing vigor in 
recent weeks. 

Spain has been cautioned that her rap- 
58 8 economic relations with Fidel 

trois regime could jeopardize foreign aid 
from the United States. 

A U.S. law forbids aid to countries dealing 
with Cuba, and new regulations recently were 
issued to discourage non-Communist ship- 
owners from taking part in trade between 
Cuba and other countries. 

Spain, however, maintains that she has 
historical and cultural ties with Cuba, and 
also has a need for trade with Cuba. 
further contends that good relations with 
Cuba are necessary in the interests of about 
40,000 Spanish citizens now residing in Cuba. 

The United States has made no formal pro- 
test to Spain but strong pressure has been 
applied through diplomatic channels. 


A $100 MILLION DEAL 


The United States has a commitment to 
finance Spanish development through $100 
million in Export-Import Bank loans dur- 
ing the next several years. 

It was included in a September agreement 
extending for 5 years the 1953 treaty under 
which American air and naval bases in Span- 
ish territory were authorized. 

The United States has long sought to get 
the non-Communist world to cut down on 
its dealings with Cuba, and has succeeded 
to a great extent except in the case of a few 
nations such as Japan. 

Total free world trade with Cuba was esti- 
mated at $1.3 billion in 1959 but has dropped 
off to less than $230 million, according to 
most reliable figures now available. 

On the other hand, Cuban trade with the 
Communist bloc has risen rapidly from vir- 
tually nothing to more than $1 billion a 
year. The figure includes large supplies of 
military equipment. 


JAPANESE TRADE 


Figures compiled in mid-1963 by the State 
Department, Commerce Department, the 
United Nations and other agencies showed 
Japan's trade with Cuba in 1962 at $46.4 mil- 


lion. This compared with $36.1 million in 
1961. 


Most of Japan's trade with Cuba consisted 
of sugar purchases. Japan has been shipping 
manufactured goods to Cuba, though none of 
strategic value. 

Although Cuban sugar harvests have been 
poor of late, Castro recently claimed that by 
1970 his country will dominate the world 
market. He asserted that greatly expanded 
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production and low prices will enable Cuba 
to ruin producers in capitalist countries. 

A few days ago Castro announced that 
Cuba has made heavy purchases of Russian 
mechanical equipment for use in harvesting 
the sugar cane crop. 

Surprisingly enough, the latest figures 
show that the second largest non-Commu- 
nist trader with Cuba is Morocco. This trade 
was said to have increased from $9.7 million 
in 1961 to $28 million in 1962. 


BRITAIN THIRD 


Britain followed as third, but the figure 
dropped off from $28 to $27 million. 

Other countries in order were, with figures 
for 1961 and 1962 respectively, as follows, 
with figures in millions: 

Egypt, $20 and $22; Canada, $35 and $12; 
Netherlands, $15 and $11.5; West Germany, 
$14 and $11.5; Chile, $15.7 and $10.5; Spain, 
$13.6 and $10 (this was before the recent in- 
crease in trade); Tunisia, $2 and $8.5; Greece, 
$3.4 and $6.7; Sweden, $2 and $4.6; Finland, 
$.7 and $4.5; France, $6 and $4; Syria, $5 and 
$3.6; Switzerland, $3.9 and $3.6, and Norway, 
$2.5 and $2.8. 

Others dealing with Cuba include India, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Uruguay, Italy, 
Brazil, and Mexico. Their trade was reported 
at less than $3 million each, and in nearly 
all cases represented a drop over previous 
figures, 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, apropos 
of the articles which I have just placed 
in the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that the lead editorial published in the 
Detroit Free Press on January 11, 1964, 
entitled “Europe Knocks Down Our Wall 
Around Cuba,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPE Knocks Down Our WALL AROUND 
CuBA 


One of President Johnson's most delicate 
tasks seems likely to be conducting a retreat 
from our economic blockade of Cuba without 
appearing to do so. 

Last week’s sale by Britain of $12 million 
worth of buses and spare parts to Cuba puts 
a strong spotlight on the dilemma confront- 
ing him. 

It came to a head recently when the trans- 
port ministers of 10 European countries met 
to denounce the blockade as interference. 
More than that, they urged the owners of 
vessels under their flags to pay no attention 
to a U.S. Maritime Commission demand, and 
invited Japan to make common cause with 
them. 

Britain went even further. It gave British 
vessel owners formal instructions to disre- 
gard the Commission’s demand. Also, the 
issue has been up in Parliament and is ex- 
pected to be on Prime Minister Douglas- 
Home's agenda when he confers with Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

What the Commission wants is a full dis- 
closure on vessel movements to Cuba. It 
would be used to enforce an edict barring 
from U.S. ports all the ships of any owner 
who has let so much as one of them take 
proscribed cargo to Cuba. 

Should Japan join the 10 European na- 
tions in refusing to go along with the Mari- 
time Commission, three-fourths of the 
world’s merchant tonnage would be involved. 

Conceivably, as time went on, we could find 
ourselves in grave straits as to foreign com- 
merce. The goings and comings of ocean 
vessels might be so reduced as to leave us 
insufferably isolated from world trade. 

What we're up against is the hard fact that 
on the other side of the Atlantic there is not 
the feeling against doing business with Com- 
munists which exists in this country. 

Another hard fact is that the farther one 
is from danger, the less ominous it looks. 
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Hence Europe is much less apprehensive than 
we over the spread of Castroism in Latin 
America. 

Moreover, it can be pointed out that we're 
hardly consistent when it comes to checking 
the spread of Communist influence. Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno is decidedly Red 
oriented, and the Soviet has endowed him 
with a splendid arsenal of modern weapons. 
Yet the United States lent a strong helping 
hand when he ousted the Dutch from West- 
ern New Guinea. 

Nor do the Europeans see a difference in 
the Maritime Commission's banning of ships 
that have visited Cuba and the Arab nations’ 
refusal to let a vessel dock if it has touched 
at an Israel port—and around Washington 
nobody but Arab diplomats speak highly of 
that policy. 

So there we are. We can fall back on the 
Monroe Doctrine, using the ground that Cuba 
is really a Soviet outpost in the Western 
Hemisphere. But the Monroe Doctrine isn’t 
a treaty. It is simply a statement of US. 
intent and no European power is obligated 
to abide by it. 

Thus the only way we can enforce it is to 
begin shooting or think up some sort of 
reprisals that could be invoked. The first 
would mean war. The second would cause 
our friends to bid us a frigid farewell. Nei- 
ther can be afforded. 

The unhappy truth is that our hand has 
been called, and we're not even holding a 
pair of deuces. The $12 million bus deal 
tells us so in a blunt and conspicuous way. 


WHITHER THE UNITED NATIONS? 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post for January 15, 1964, 
the lead editorial entitled “Whither the 
U.N.?” merits the attention of readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This is an 
excellent editorial which details the 
problem of representation in the United 
Nations which is being aggravated by 
the admission of so many small coun- 
tries, and also the concern of the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk, with the prob- 
lem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITHER THE U.N.? 

What is the future of the United Nations? 
In tackling that subject in the second Dag 
Hammarskjold memorial lecture at Colum- 
bia University, Secretary of State Rusk 
(in a speech delivered for him by Assistant 
Secretary Cleveland) offered two thoughtful 
suggestions which merit analysis by all 
friends of the U.N. He does not regard the 
United Nations as a static organization, 
but he wants it to grow in ways that will 
strengthen, and not weaken, its peacekeep- 
ing function. 

Actually the United Nations is a more in- 
dispensable agency now than it was at the 
time of its birth in San Francisco in 1945. 
Today there is agreement among all the 
great powers represented in the Security 
Council that nuclear war is utterly unac- 
ceptable as a means of settling international 
disputes. Chairman Khrushchey of the 
Soviet Union acknowledged in his New Year's 
message that war over territorial questions is 
intolerable and that nations should not be 
the target of direct or indirect aggression. If 
this generally accepted thesis is to be mean- 
ingful, said Mr. Rusk, the U.N. will have to be 
used as a substitute for war in the settlement 
of disputes. 

From this viewpoint the peacekeeping 
functions of the U.N. are vital to every state 
and especially to the great powers. It serves, 
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in the Secretary’s words, “not as a rival sys- 
tem of order but as contributor to, and some- 
times guarantor of, the common interest in 
survival.” Even if some countries are dis- 
appointed by the consequences of a U.N. 
peacekeeping operation, they still profit 
greatly from it for the simple reason that 
survival is better than the annihilation that 
would result from nuclear war. 

This cogent reasoning has a special bear- 
ing upon a problem that looms large in the 
General Assembly in 1964. The Soviet Union 
has refused to pay its share of the expense 
of keeping the peace in the Congo and in the 
Near East. If this policy persists, the 
U.S.S.R. will lose its vote in the Assembly and 
critically weaken the U.N, as an adjuster of 
disputes that otherwise might lead to war. 
Surely if the Soviet Union is realistic in its 
pursuit of insurance against nuclear war, it 
should be moving toward elimination of this 
threat to the usefulness of the U.N. 

The other problem to which Secretary Rusk 
addressed himself arises from the growth of 
the U.N. from its original 51 members to its 
present 113. The onrush of small, new na- 
tions into the U.N. has made it theoretically 
possible for 10 percent of the world's popula- 
tion, who contribute only 5 percent of the 
U. N.'s assessed budget, to cast a two-thirds 
majority vote in the General Assembly. No 
such problem has arisen and Mr. Rusk is not 
fearful that it will, but he does emphasize the 
fact that the United Nations simply cannot 
take significant action without the support 
of the members who supply it with resources 
and have the capacity to act. 

This does not mean that he wants to shift 
all U.N. power back into the hands of the 
moribund Security Council. Nor does he 
look with favor on weighted voting in the 
General Assembly. But his remarks are sug- 
gestive of the direction in which the U.N. 
should be evolving. Nothing would be more 
certain to destroy its usefulness in the long 
run than the making of U.N. policy decisions 
in disregard of the chief centers of world 
peace, 


THE CHANGED WHEAT DEAL WITH 
RUSSIA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Richard Wilson, 
has written an article in the December 
14, 1963, issue of the Des Moines Register 
entitled “The Changed Wheat Deal With 
Russia.” 

Because many complaints are still be- 
ing heard about this question, and there 
is still, apparently, much misinforma- 
tion about it, I believe that the article 
merits the attention of readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGED WHEAT DEAL WITH RUSSIA 

(By Richard Wilson) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The wheat deal with 
Russia has gotten completely off the tracks 
and in its present form is nothing like the 
original proposal. This proposal was to sell 
wheat to Russia for cash or on normal com- 
mercial terms. It was a subsidized sale in 
the sense that all such transactions in U.S. 
wheat in the world market are subsidized, 
but no more so. 

The terms were made unmistakably clear 
by President Kennedy. The sale was not a 
government-to-government transaction. It 
was a deal between private U.S. traders with 
the credit, om normal commercial terms, 
supplied by private banks. The traders and 
the bankers were to take the risk, not the 
U.S. Government. 
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PAYING CASH 


This made sense. Nikita Khrushchev need- 
ed wheat, and still needs it, because his farm 
programs are not successful. There are bread 
shortages in Russia. Officials here have heard 
of disorders in connection with bread dis- 
tribution. 

Khrushchev boasted that he had the cash 
to pay for wheat. In fact, he is paying 80 
percent cash to Canada because he doesn't 
like the commercial interest rate of 4% per- 
cent on an 18-month installment plan. 

The United States has a wheat surplus and 
there are clear advantages to unloading it 
for cash. This gets rid of the wheat and 
helps the balance-of-payments problem and, 
in any case, the Russians can get wheat 
elsewhere if we do not sell it to them. So 
we are not saving communism by selling 
wheat to Russia for cash. 

When Khrushchev saw that the United 
States was willing, even eager, to approve 
private sales of wheat he began to haggle. 
He stopped talking of buying for cash, which 
is the only safe basis for a deal with Russia. 
Khrushchev wanted credit. 

Bankers prudently said they wouldn’t ex- 
tend credit without U.S. Government under- 
writing. Khrushchev objected to President 
Kennedy’s terms that the maximum amount 
of wheat be moved in American ships. Ship- 
ping rates, it was claimed, were too high. 

Private arrangements for sales to Russia, it 
appeared, would collapse unless the US. 
Government underwrote the whole transac- 
tion and subsidized not only the export 
wheat itself but probably the rates for ship- 
ping it to Russia. 


A LOAN GUARANTEE 


At this point, the US. Government, 
through Treasury Secretary Dillon and Ex- 
port-Import Bank officials, proposed a loan 
guarantee of 75 percent of the purchase 
price. Congress reacted with a bill offered by 
Senator Murr, Republican, of South Da- 
kota, to prohibit such a guarantee. 

The Senate Banking Committee appeared 
to favor this bill. But after the assassination 
of President Kennedy it reported the bill un- 
favorably by a vote of 8 to 7 as a tribute to 
the late President, although Government fi- 
naneing of the sale was not a part of Mr. 
Kennedy's original proposal. The bill was 
then defeated in the Senate. 

This leaves the way open for Government 
underwriting of the transactions and that 
is in prospect unless President Johnson were 
to intervene and insist on the original 
terms of President Kennedy. 

NORMAL BASIS 

President Johnson might well consider 
doing this for several good reasons. Russia 
needs the wheat more than we need to sell 
it. In any case, trade with Russia is not 
likely to be a significant long-term factor 
in our balance of trade. The haggling with 
the Soviet Government amply illustrates 
that unless it will pay in gold the opportu- 
nities for bilateral trade are limited, and 
even less promising on 4 multilateral basis. 

What the United States should be seeking 
is a rational, normal basis for trade with 
Russia as we trade with other nations. But 
this basis does not exist for one simple rea- 
son, and that is lack of confidence. Con- 
fidence is an indispensable element in the 
extension of credit, and more so in inter- 
national trade than in domestic trade. 

Lack of confidence in the Soviet Union is 
why bankers will not extend credit unless 
it is guaranteed, in this case, by the U.S. 
Government. 


MUST MEET MARKET TERMS 
What the Soviet Union needs to learn is 
that if it is to be a responsible participant 
in world trade it must be prepared to do so 
on the terms of the marketplace. 
Those terms are that the buyer must con- 
vince the seller that he is able and ready to 
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pay a fair price based on supply and demand. 
Khrushchev talked that way last summer. 
But this winter it is a different story, as is 
so often the case from the beginning to the 
end of a negotiation with the Soviet Union. 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE SITUATION 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the best assessments of the situation in 
South Vietnam was contained in a dis- 
patch by Hedrick Smith which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times on Janu- 
ary 12. In describing the deteriorating 
situation there, the Times article under- 
scores that part of the fault lies with the 
United States. An American official, 
according to Mr. Smith, had this com- 
ment to make: 

Let’s face it. A lot of the blame for the 
situation is ours. We financed most of those 
programs, and we signed off on them. This 
situation was going badly for months and 
someone wasn't checking up on it for our 
side. 


This is a damaging indictment of our 
policies and procedures; it is one which 
should not be ignored. It will serve no 
purpose to write off our blunders by 
blaming Congress, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Roger Hilsman, implied in 
an interview which was published in the 
Washington Sunday Star on January 12, 
the same day on which the New York 
Times made the assessment. 

In speaking of the Asian developments, 
Mr. Hilsman declared: 

All you do with cutting in aid is to stretch 
out the time when some of these countries 
are vulnerable to communism and to 
stretch out the time when you are running 
high risks, stretching out the period. of 
danger. 

It is convenient to focus the blame on 
Congress, but it also should be pointed 
out that Congress has reduced foreign 
aid because it is convinced the adminis- 
tration of that aid has been ineffective 
in many instances, and wasteful in 
others. Once the administrators admit 
that they share part of the blame, we 
will begin to receive our dollar’s worth 
in the assistance we grant other 
countries. 

Eugene R. Black, former President of 
the World Bank, put his finger squarely 
on the problem, in an address on Novem- 
ber 12 before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. He said: 

The major trouble with our foreign aid 
Programs in the past has been too much 
concern over quantity and packaging, and 
too little concern over the quality of the 
product itself. 


This concern is felt by Congress. It 
is about time that the State Department 
and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment remember the remark made by 
Plutarch some thousand or so years ago: 

Hard questions must have hard answers. 

Congress and the American people 
have been asking those hard questions, 
but the hard answers have yet to be 
forthcoming. With the United States 
providing half of the estimated $8.5 bil- 
lion spent annually on foreign aid by all 
nations, as pointed out in an article 
which was published in the Davenport, 
Iowa, Daily Times on January 3, we 
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must have those answers. The official 
attitude must change to one of frankness 
from the current one, which is accu- 
rately summed up by Columnist Richard 
Wilson, in the Des Moines Register of 
December 22, who wrote: 


It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
Officials of the foreign aid program would 
much prefer it if neither Congress nor the 
public knew much about its activities, ex- 
cept the puff-stories on its great achieve- 
ments which are not inconsiderable. 


It is time that the administration re- 
alize that a majority of Congress, as Mr. 
Wilson puts it— 


believes that the country wants to go slower 
on foreign aid, be more selective, be more 
certain that definite policy aims are being 
pursued toward a useful conclusion. 


I ask unanimous consent that the four 
articles, entitled “Vietcong Terrorism 
Sweeping the Delta,” “Hilsman Sees 
Slash in Aid Adding to Danger From 
Reds,” “United States Gives Half of 
World's Foreign Aid,” and Passman's 
Annual Battle To Cut Aid” may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N..) Times, Jan. 12, 
1964] 
VieTCONG TERRORISM SWEEPING THE DELTA 
(By Hedrick Smith) 

Tan AN, SOUTH VIETNAM, January 9.—Ter- 
ror, which moves through the populous 
Mekong River Delta with the bands of Com- 
munist guerrillas, stole one sultry night into 
the hamlet of Thuan Dao, 15 miles south- 
west of Saigon. 

Efficiently the guerrillas executed the ham- 
let’s militia leader, burned the administra- 
tive office and began forcing the villagers to 
tear apart their homes. 

The militia, too terrified to resist, radioed 
for help. 

At the district center of Ben Luc, less than 
half a mile away, there was a company of 
Civil Guard troops. Two miles down the 
main road, a battalion of Vietnamese Army 
troops was guarding a bridge. Nearer the 
hamlet was the headquarters of an army 
engineer battalion. But no one responded to 
the SOS from Thuan Dao, 

By dawn, 40 houses had been smashed and 
the militiamen were so demoralized that they 
turned in their weapons. 

The houses were repaired, and a visiting 
American general remarked a few days later 
that this was “a secure hamlet.” 

But the hamlet remained without ade- 
quate defenses, and the guerrillas returned 
last week and forced the peasants to tear 
down 50 more houses. 

SAIGON’S CONTROL DEFIED 

Since June scores of similar incidents, 
backed by a relentless Communist propa- 
ganda campaign, have undermined the gov- 
ernment's authority in villages throughout 
the Mekong Delta, home of a majority of 
South Vietnam’s population. 

Guerrillas and political squads have 
gnawed at the fabric of the government—its 
ability to protect the peasants, its adminis- 
trative structure and, apparently most im- 
portant, its will to win. 

Bit by bit the people's allegiance has 
slipped away because of mismanagement and 
neglect of the peasants’ needs and aspira- 
tions. Village governments have disappeared 
or fallen into disarray, and higher officials 
have abdicated their responsibilities. 


AT LEAST 75 PERCENT OF PEOPLE UNDER REDS 


As a result, most of the rural population 
in the delta lives under Communist influence 
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in the critically important province of Long 
An. U.S. advisers estimate that at least 
three-quarters of the 387,000 inhabitants live 
in areas controlled by Communists. Some 
estimates are even higher. 

Under President Ngo Dinh Diem, who died 
in the coup d'etat of November 1 and 2, the 
provincial administration was paralyzed by 
politics and bureaucracy. District officials 
reported only a fraction of the attacks on 
their areas’ strategic hamlets, or fortified 
villages. They feared that if the province 
chief learned the truth he would think they 
had lost control of their districts. 

One American officer recalls having asked 
a former provincial governor, Maj. Nguyen 
Ngo Xinh, about the deteriorating security 
situation. “I don't know anything about it,” 
he was told. That's your concern.” 


THE OFFICIALS WROTE REPORTS 


Local officials prepared neat statistical re- 
ports about hamlets they had never visited, 
“They wrote beautiful reports,” one Amer- 
ican official said, “but it was all a sham.” 

Now the military junta in Saigon is mov- 
ing to revive the provincial government. 
Maj. Le Minh Dao, an aggressive young army 
officer born in Long An and trained at Fort 
Benning, Ga., has been named province chief. 
He has replaced five of the six district chiefs 
and has encouraged local officials to over- 
come their disdain for going into the ham- 
lets, rolling up their sleeves and helping the 


peasants. 

Three battalions of paratroopers have been 
sent here to deal with Communist combat 
units and to start “clear and hold” opera- 
tions to regain the territory. The U.S. Am- 
bassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, has expanded 
his civilian staff in the province from 1 man 
to 12 and has promised the staff full support. 

It has been more than a year since the 
Government, with U.S. financing, intensified 
the program of building strategic hamlets. 
In an effort to introduce the peasants to a 
non-Communist way of life, nearly half a 
million dollars of U.S. aid has been spent. 

NEARLY 50,000 QUIT HAMLETS 

Yet the situation continues to deteriorate, 
Fifty thousand Vietnamese have abandoned 
the strategic hamlets, and it is felt that the 
Government must make a fresh start. 

At the prodding of Ambasador Lodge, the 
military junta has decided to make Long 
An Province a major testing ground of its 
ability to win the war against the Vietcong, 
or Vietnamese Communist, guerrillas. 

Long An’s borders reach within 10 miles 
of Saigon; thus it is the capital's soft under- 
belly. The loss of Long An would give a 
severe psychological jolt. 

Long An is the garden and the granary 
of South Vietnam. Through its rich green 
rice fields and sugarcane fields runs Route 
4, the Government’s only open road from 
Saigon into the Mekong Delta. If this road 
fell into Communist hands, the Commu- 
nists would control the flow of rice and other 
foods into the capital. 

Already the Government's control in Long 
An is limited to seven main towns and a few 
hamlets. 

“If we can't win here,” an American official 
said, we may as well forget the whole show.” 
PROSPECTS ARE DISPUTED 

Even those most closely associated with 
the new effort disagree over whether the 
drive can succeed. 

An American civilian remarked: “The war 
fatigue here is so serious that it’s hard to 
know if these people still have the will to 
win or can regenerate their drive and their 
morale. Maybe if we face up to our mis- 
takes, forget about useless target dates, and 
put more people in at the field level—maybe 
then we can begin to chew our way slowly 
back into what has been lost. But it’s going 
to be a long fight.” 

AUS. military adviser added: “I think the 
moral fiber of these people has deteriorated. 
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There just isn’t any individual initiative or 
leadership, or any commander willing to 
take chances.“ 

The U.S. Information Service has sent 
American-led teams of Vietnamese into the 
hamlets to learn what the peasants think 
of the Government and what their demands 
and complaints are. In the minds of many 
Americans, however, the crucial unmet need 
is for dedicated, capable civilian and military 
leaders. 

From an American helicopter over Long 
An’s rice paddies, one can see ample evidence 
of the mistakes that have been made. En- 
tire villages lie in ruins, roofs of houses torn 
off, walls knocked in, inhabitants gone. 

A number of ghost settlements lie within 
the 3 or 4 miles of principal towns still con- 
trolled by the Government. Rare is the 
hamlet that is not somehow pockmarked by 
the war. 

Roads in the province have been chopped 
up, and at least 25 important bridges blown 
up by the guerrillas. Land travel is hazard- 
ous by day, impossibly dangerous at night. 
When Major Dao, the new chief, ventures 
even a mile or two from the provincial head- 
quarters, a squad of soldiers follows in jeeps 
armed with mounted .50-caliber machine- 


guns. 

Last September, provincial officials main- 
tained that more than 200,000 people lived in 
219 completed strategic hamlets. Today, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, 20 of these, 
and perhaps fewer, are functioning and are 
in Government hands day and night. 


BETWEEN 40 AND 50 HAMLETS RUINED 


The province chief reports that 40 or 50 
have been destroyed and are completely de- 
serted; the rest have suffered great physical 
or political damage. 

Because the peasants’ homes in the delta 
are scattered over their farmland, the Gov- 
ernment had to move thousands from their 
traditional homes to establish the hamlets. 
In Long An, 80,000 people were relocated. 
Their resentment at having been moved was 
exploited by the Communists, and more than 
half have left the hamlets. 

Ten thousand more—originally permitted 
to remain in their family homes—are re- 
ported to have quit the hamlets because 
living in them brought the guerrilla war to 
their doorsteps. A trickle of dissatisfied vil- 
lagers can be seen trudging away from ham- 
lets, beds and personal belongings strapped 
to their backs. 

The local militiamen are deeply demoral- 
ized. There have been so many defections 
that the province chief has only 2,600 men 
in the Self-Defense Corps. The corps, with 
an authorized strength of 4,000, helps guard 
the hamlets and mans Government outposts. 

MANY IN MILITIA DISARMED 

Of 3,000 peasants trained as part-time 
militiamen for their hamlets, American of- 
ficials estimate that 500 still have weapons. 
The rest have deserted or have turned in 
their weapons, which made them special tar- 
gets of the guerrillas. 

Often the militia provided little protection 
for the villagers and even abused those they 
were supposed to guard. In one hamlet 
peasants said corpsmen had shot at them 
when they tried to protect their crops from 
being eaten by militiamen’s ducks. 

Sometimes Vietnamese officials know little 
about the hamlets they are supposed to 
supervise. When a Vietnamese reporter 
asked provincial officials about An Bunh, a 
hamlet less than a mile from here, they de- 
scribed it as one of the safest in the region. 

When he asked to be taken there to spend 
a night, one official after another made ex- 
cuses for not going. Each sent him to a 
lower ranking official. 


A SHOCK AT SETTLEMENT 


The canton chief, who finally drove the 
reporter out toward the hamlet, indicated 
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that he had not been there for weeks and 
was unable to say whether any militiamen 
were left. He refused to enter the hamlet 
eyen by daylight without a military escort. 
He left the reporter on the road outside the 
hamlet and drove away. 

Villagers later disclosed that the guerrillas 
assassinated two top hamlet officials in De- 
cember. A duck farmer spoke openly of his 
fears. 

“I used to be a member of the combatant 
youth,” he explained, “but I have no longer 
dared to spend the night at the hamlet since 
our boss was beheaded. I look after my 
ducks here during the day, but I spend 
the night in town.” 

The deterioration of the hamlet program 
began last June and July, when construc- 
tion was speeded to meet deadlines set by 
President Diem and his brother Ngo Dinh 
Nhu. At the start of 1963 there were 70 
hamlets in the Province. In theory this 
number was doubled by June and trebled 
by September, though the hamlets were 
rarely in full operation and the guerrillas 
were undermining them almost as fast as 
they were built. 

“When the Province got into this statisti- 
cal race,” an American said, there was a 
combination of lying and trying to go too 
far too fast. It just didn’t work.” 

The hamlets were considered complete, an 
official explained, once the villagers were in- 
side and when fences and moats had been 
built, even if the militiamen were untrained 
and defenses weak and even if “there was no 
sense of community.” 

Many relocated families were not paid Gov- 
ernment relocation allowances. Peasants 
were sometimes forced to buy construction 
materials that were supposed to be furnished 
by the Government and by the US. aid 
programs. 

Rich settlers bought their way out of 
serving in the militia, and officials some- 
times drew the hamlet boundaries to pro- 
tect their holdings. Hamlet council elec- 
tions were not infrequently rigged in favor 
of friends and relatives of the hamlet chief. 


COUP ILLUMINATED FLAWS 


Supervision by Provinical authorities and 
by the Americans was-lax. “Let’s face it,” 
one American said. “A lot of the blame for 
the situation is ours. We financed most of 
those p , and we signed off on them. 
This situation was going badly for months 
and someone wasn't checking up on it for 
our side.” 

The situation that was exposed after the 
coup of November 1 shocked a number of 
Americans. They had suspected that things 
were going wrong but had had no real idea 
of how serious the situation was. 

The Government had virtually abandoned 
the field to the Communists. In Vinh Hoa, 
villagers said no local officials had visited 
them since their hamlet was built in No- 
vember 1962. But they said the Commu- 
nists had come often and had recruited 33 
young men for the guerrilla forces. 

The Communists developed a complete ad- 
ministrative apparatus under five district 
chiefs. The backbone of their military 
strength in the Province consists of one and 
sometimes two tough full-time combat bat- 
talions. 

Each district also has a company of re- 
gional guerrilla troops, and throughout the 
Province a thousand or more local guerrillas 
are at work. These are supported by several 
thousand sympathizers serving as porters, 
messengers, and helpers. Each village has a 
Communist cell. 

The Government faces these tasks: 

To push out its military base from seven 
major towns to provide an increasing number 
of hamlets with security. 

To meet some of the economic needs of the 
peasants and to demonstrate concern for 
their welfare. 
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To root out the Communist political struc- 


ture. 

Major Dao stated his goals this way: “We 
will consolidate some strategic hamlets near 
the district and Province towns, and we will 
help the people. Slowly, like oil, we will 
spread out—slowly but surely.” 

The energetic 30-year-old Province chief, 
who is said to work well with his American 
advisers, is convinced that if the Govern- 
ment forces can provide protection the peo- 
ple will rally to the Government. 

“These people are watching me,” he said. 
“Tf I am strong and just, they will come to 
the Government. If the Vietcong are strong- 
er, they will go to the Vietcong.” 

Some Americans, eager to avoid the pitfalls 
of the past, fear that the new campaign will 
become too military a show of force, giving 
inadequate attention to the subtle political 
and psychological task of winning the peo- 
ple’s allegiance. 

“This Province cannot be saved unless we 
completely change our thinking about how 
to get the job done,” one experienced Ameri- 
can official said. 

He added: “Military forces must provide 
an umbrella while we build a cadre of civil- 
ians with enough nerve to go out into the 
hamlets to work among the people. We 
must stop paying lipservice to the impor- 
tance of civic action and really put some teeth 
into it.” 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 12, 1964] 


HILSMAN SEES SLASH IN AID ADDING TO 
Dancer From Reps 
(By Spencer Davis) 

Assistant Secretary of State Roger Hilsman 
predicts that congressional cuts in foreign 
aid will lengthen the period of high risk and 
danger to Asian countries vulnerable to Com- 
munist aggression. 

Mr. Hilsman, the State Department's top 
expert on the Far East, characterized the 
problems confronting this region as “big and 
bold.” They cannot be solved in 1964 or in 
any single year, he said in an interview. 

“All you do with cutting in aid is to stretch 
out the time when some of these countries 
are vulnerable to communism and to stretch 
out the time when you are running high 
risks, stretching out the period of danger,” 
he said. 

CALLS CUT SERIOUS 


“The more aid we have, the sooner we will 
solve some of these problems and the less 
time there will be risk and danger to the 
whole of our foreign policies and national 


security. 

“So I think that an aid cut is a serious 
matter.” 

Mr. Hilsman was referring to the action of 
Congress in reducing the foreign aid program 
from an administration request of $4.5 bil- 
lion to about $3 billion. 

Mr. Hilsman said he has not detected any 
sign of moderation on the part of Communist 
China's present leaders. Among the unsolyed 
basic problems of the Far East, he also cited 
Communist aggression, poverty, the need for 
modernization and development. 

Highlight of Mr. Hilsman's replies to ques- 
tions follow: 

Question. South Vietnam—is the situation 
worsening? 

Answer. I don’t think I would agree with 
the latter judgment. We have always been 
aware that the most serious area of all in 
Vietnam was the delta area. The war effort 
and the attempt to extend security to the 
countryside has gone very well in the coastal 
regions and the mountain provinces. 


SEES VIET CONG LOSS 

There has been a change of government 
there which means that there is a period, 
which we are still in, where the new govern- 


ment has to get itself fully organized. The 
Viet Cong, the Communists, have attempted 
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to take advantage of this by stepping up their 
military cam * * * the new govern- 
ment has also stepped up its military cam- 
paign to a higher level. As a consequence 
* * * there are more battles and more cas- 
ualties. Actually the casualty rate between 
the Viet Cong and the government has turned 
more in the favor of the government in these 
last 3 years. Whether this will remain, we 
will have to say. I would sum up by saying 
that there is a serious problem in the delta 
but I believe it can be resolved. 

Question. What do you think of efforts to 
neutralize South Vietnam? 

Answer. This is totally unacceptable. 
The Vietnamese people in a valiant struggle 
over several years have demonstrated that 
they want to eject Communists that have 
been inspired and infiltrated from the north 
in what constitutes on e The 
U.S. Government is determined to support 
the Vietnamese Government in eliminating 
this Communist terrorism. 

Question. Will the United States be able 
to withdraw its training mission from South 
Vietnam by 1965? 

Answer. There has been some misunder- 
standing of what this announcement of 
October 2 meant and said. It was not in- 
tended to end our training or support for 
South Vietnam. It was not meant that 
this was ending in 1965. What were re- 
ferred to were personnel whose particular 
tasks by this time (1965) the Vietnamese 
could take over. Our purpose is to help 
them but the major task is theirs. We will 
continue to have a mission. We 
will continue with whatever aid is necessary 
to win. 

INTERPRETsS SPEECH 


Question. On Communist China do you 
see any trend in the direction of modera- 
tion that might evolve among Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, In your recent speech on 
the open door policy toward Communist 
China were you talking in the historical 
sense of a trend that might take place? 

Answer. I didn't use the word moderate or 
moderation and I really don’t expect this 
out of the Chinese Communists. The 
speech enunciated a policy of , firmness, 
flexibility and on. Firmness in our 
support of the Republic of China on Taiwan 
(Formosa) and of our commitments to 
them and our determination to honor these 
commitments. Firmness in dealing with 
any aggression from the Chinese Commu- 
nists; flexibility, to keep an open door to 
developments in this part of the world, and 
in terms of looking at developments coolly 
and objectively; and dispassion in terms of 
not being ruled by emotion as you deal with 
complicated problems. 

In the speech I talked about second- 
echelon leaders, not in terms of expecting 
them to be more moderate, but in terms of 
the fact that they must surely realize the 
failures of this older group that has been in 
control. I would expect they would be 
critical of these leaders. The Chinese Com- 
munists only a year ago launched an aggres- 
sion against India. They have been stirring 
up trouble in Laos and Vietnam. I see no 
signs of moderation. 


{From the Davenport (Iowa) Times, Jan. 3, 
1964] 


UNITED STATES Gives HALF oF WoRLD’s FOR- 
EIGN AID 
(By A. I. Goldberg) 

Untrep Nations.—Put your thumb down 
anywhere on the land areas of a world map 
except North America and most of Europe, 
and you'll jab a tender spot where part of 
$8.5 billion is being spent annually in for- 
eign aid, to developing countries. 

Alphabetically the recipients range through 
124 countries and territories from Aden to 
Zanzibar. Geographically they circle the 
globe. 
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About $2.5 billion is in private investment 


aid. 

The remaining $6 billion is in public funds 
distributed in the form of grants, loans, 
training of experts and sending of technical 
experts and equipment. It is distributed bi- 
laterally, from country to country; regionally 
from or to groups of countries; and multi- 
laterally, from many countries to many 
countries and funneled through agencies, 

Outside of the fact that the United States 
accounts for one-half of all foreign aid in 
the world today, nobody has any precise fig- 
ure just who gives how much to whom. 

A UN. technical assistance survey, stress- 
ing that it was not official developed these 
other general facts: 

Nobody knows just how the private invest- 
ment aid is shared. 

About 10 percent of public aid is chan- 
neled through the United Nations. 

Chief donor countries are the United 
States, Britain, France, Soviet Union, West 
Germany, Canada, Japan, and Switzerland. 

Other important donors in bilateral aid 

are Netherlands, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Portugal, and Italy. 

Australia and New Zealand channeled their 
contributions through the British Common- 
wealth Colombo plan. 

Every one of the 87 countries classified by 
the U.N. members as underdeveloped gets 
some form of aid either in direct help or in 
technical assistance and advice. 

The U.N. survey showed that U.S. ald pro- 
grams were represented in 81 less developed 
countries but were concentrated in about 20 
that got about four-fifths of the $2.6 billion 
budget of AID—the Agency for International 
Development. 

Largest U.S. programs were listed in Korea, 
Nationalist China, Philippines, Vietnam, 
or Pakistan, Israel, Turkey, Greece, and 

More than half of the total ald budget’s 
nonrepayable development ornate, go to Latin 
America and to Africa. 

Latin America needs are fed through the 
six specialized agencies of the Organization 
of American States and through the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The United States also contributed $1 bil- 
lion to the British Commonwealth Colombo 
Plan in 1962. Britain is another mainstay 
of that program which spent $1.8 billion in 
1961-62, chiefly for countries of southeast 
Asia. 

Britain’s bilateral expenditures were ex- 
pected to reach $500 million in the 1963 
fiscal year. They were concentrated in 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Nyasaland, Ni- 
geria, and northern Rhodesia in Africa; Ja- 
maica, India, and Pakistan. 

Britain's Colombo Plan disbursement dur- 
ing 1962 was $96 million. Australia con- 
tributed almost $9 million, New Zealand $2 
million. 

Excluding its contributions to multilateral 
programs, France distributed $879 million in 
grants and loans during 1962, the greater 
share going to Algeria. The next largest 
share went to the 14 newly independent 
African and Malagasy states. After that 
there were contributions to Morocco, Tunisia, 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, French overseas 
departments, and some countries in Latin 
America and Asia. 

West Germany disbursed the equivalent of 
$277 million in 1962 on all forms of economic 
aid to developing countries, exclusive of con- 
tributions to the United Nations and Com- 
mon Market funds, and reparations pay- 
ments. 

The largest amounts were used in India, 
Greece, Afghanistan, United Arab Republic, 
Iran, Ethiopia, Ceylon, Tunisia, Congo, Léo- 
poldville, Togo, Thailand, Indonesia, Bolivia, 
Guinea, and Jordan. 

Soviet figures are shadowy. From best re- 
port the Soviet Union has aid agreements for 
technical assistance in industrialization with 
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29 developing countries. The United Nations 
estimates the total committed in 1962 at the 
equivalent of about $400 million “although 
the amount disbursed may be less,” it says. 

The U.N. survey cites Soviet aid to build 
more than 480 industrial plants of various 
sorts in India, Indonesia, Afghanistan, United 
Arab Republic, Iraq, Syria, Ghana, Guinea, 
Somalia, Mali, and Sudan among them. 

The major European donor nations, along 
with the United States, Canada, and Japan, 
also distribute aid through the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECO). Other members are 
Belgium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
Britain. 

Belgium spent $68.5 million in 1962 on eco- 
nomic aid, much of it to Congo Léopoldville. 

Canada’s total expenditure in aid in 1962 
was $37.5 million. The biggest portion went 
to such Latin American countries as Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico, and to Colombo Plan 
countries such as India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Japan's bilateral aid expenditure in 1962 
was 894 million with Asian members of the 
Colombo Plan and some Latin American 
countries as beneficiaries. 

Of the remaining DAC members, the 
Netherlands devoted $42 million in 1962 to 
economic aid on a bilateral basis, Portugal 
$40.7 million, and Italy, Denmark, and Nor- 
way somewhat lesser amounts. 

Other countries listed as having bilateral 
aid programs are Austria, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Israel, the United Arab Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and India. 


[From the Register, Dec. 22, 1963] 
PASSMAN’s ANNUAL BATTLE To Cr AID 
(By Richard Wilson) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Otro ERNEST PASSMAN, 
63, is a Democratic Congressman from Lou- 
isiana. Annually, PassMAN gets into a fight 
with the White House over foreign aid spend- 
ing. He is chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which handles this trouble- 
some item. 

It is usually said that PAssMAN is trying 
to superimpose his judgment on that of 
four U.S. Presidents and any number of other 
outstanding personalities. This devastating 
remark is supposed to crush PassMAN and 
hold him up to public scorn as the wrecker 
of the foreign aid program. 

The truth seems to be, however, that Pass- 
MAN knows more about the foreign aid pro- 
gram than any President has had an oppor- 
tunity to know for the simple reason that 
he has studied it longer and in more detail. 


CONVENTIONAL LOUISIANIAN 


He has handled the foreign aid appropria- 
tion for 9 consecutive years. Passman is not 
a liberal; he is a conventional Louisianian, 
but with a flair for rather rakish attire and 
an endless patience in coping with one of 
the really big practical problems of modern 
government. 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
officials of the foreign aid program would 
much prefer it if neither Congress nor the 
public knew much about its activities, ex- 
cept the puff stories on its great achieve- 
ments, which are inconsiderable. 

The Official attitude about foreign aid is 
that it is an instrument of foreign policy 
used by the President under his constitu- 
tional authority to direct this policy. What 
flows from that conception is that Congress 
should not, indeed cannot, under the Con- 
stitution, interfere. 

MUCH IS HIDDEN 

This is an impractical concept, which 
PASSMAN annually demonstrates to be faulty. 
However, much of what is done under the 
foreign aid program is hidden from the pub- 
lic. There was a time when it was a secret 
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how the money was divided up between vari- 
ous countries. ; 

Every now and then a little something 
leaks out, like Lebanese bulls with nine stalls 
apiece or extra wives for Kenyan Govern- 
ment officials, or air-conditioned Cadillacs 
for Middle Eastern potentates. 

A suffering public has become more or less 
conditioned to this kind of thing and would 
not abandon foreign aid for this alone. Nor 
is it likely that the public as a whole would 
end all foreign aid, however much annoyed 
it may become over waste and incomprehen- 
sible spending abroad when there is so much 
that needs improvement in this country. 

But it is clear that a majority in Congress 
believes that the country wants to go slower 
on foreign aid, be more selective, be more 
certain that definite policy aims are being 
pursued toward a useful conclusion. 

Every year for 9 years the clamor has come 
from the White House and the Department 
of State that any cutback will wreck our 
foreign policy. And any time there is a cut 
our foreign policy never seems to be demon- 
strably better or worse off. 

A few facts are useful in this connection. 
In the last 8 years Congress has reduced the 
White House budget requests by more than 
$6.5 billion. Yet every year more money was 
appropriated than foreign aid officials could 
use 


The so-called pipeline—funds from past 
years which are committed to continuing 
lon. Foreign aid could go on for several 
years without another penny of appropria- 
tion. 

It is not uncommon for officials to make 
huge allocations of their funds in the last 
2 or 3 days of a fiscal year so that they won't 
have any uncommitted money left, and can 
claim they are emptyhanded in meeting the 
world’s challenges. 

TOTAL OF $744 MILLION UNOBLIGATED 

Last year the White House, the State De- 
partment, and the Defense Department all 
said our foreign policy was being wrecked 
by a billion-dollar cut. Yet these agencies 
finished the fiscal year with $744 million of 
unobligated funds on their hands. 

Basically, the facts do not support any 
contention that Congress has either wrecked 
the foreign aid program or really harmed it. 
Nor does the contention hold water any 
longer that the Russians are rushing in where 
we pull out. The Russians have had their 
own serious problems with foreign aid. 

This appears to be one case where instinc- 
tive public reactions are right that we have 
been spending too much on foreign aid and 
not getting enough out of it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, the time 
was changed to 8 minutes from the mi- 
nority and 7 minutes from the majority; 
accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for an additional 3 
minutes taken from the minority side, 
and 2 minutes from the majority side. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, 
the Senator from Iowa is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 


LICITATION ACTIVITIES OF THE 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMIT- 

TEE AMONG GOVERNMENT EM- 

PLOYEES 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, in the 
Washington Evening Star, columnist 
Joseph Young has again performed a 
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public service by throwing the spotlight 
on solicitation activities of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee among Gov- 
ernment career employees. 

In his column of January 16, Mr. 
Young reports that the drive among Fed- 
eral employees apparently is even great- 
er this year since some who had not been 
solicited previously are now being con- 
tacted. 

The Democratic National Committee 
has other sources from which to draw 
upon without placing Government em- 


ployees in an untenable position of being 


forced to attend a $100-a-ticket Demo- 
cratic fundraising event on May 26. As 
I remarked on the floor last December 
13, this action by the committee is highly 
unethical and unfair. 

I believe that such solicitations of our 
civil service employees should and must 
be repudiated by President Johnson and 
any other President, Republican or Dem- 
ocrat. 

We cannot afford to place Government 
employees in a position to cause them to 
feel they must purchase tickets for one 
party or the other in order to retain 
their jobs or secure their promotions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, the article en- 
titled “Career Employees Solicited Again 
for $100 Democratic Dinner.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAREER EMPLOYEES SOLICITED AGAIN FOR $100 
Democratic DINNER 
(By Joseph Young) 

Government career employees have received 
their third letter of solicitation from the 
Democratic National Committee to attend 
the $100-a-ticket Democratic fund-raising 
affair this year. 

The event is the “Salute to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson“ to be held at the Dis- 
trict Armory on May 26. 

As this column disclosed several weeks ago, 
Federal career employees from the middle 
grades on up had received two letters from 
the Democratic Committee in recent weeks 
in connection with the affair. Originally, 
the event was to have been held this month, 
but was canceled due to the death of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. The second letter from 
Democratic National Committee Chairman 
John Bailey advised of the postponement 
and told employees they would hear from the 
committee later, advising them of the new 
date for the event. 

Sure enough, on January 10 a third letter 
went out to Federal career employees, signed 
by Mr. Bailey, advising them that the event 
would be held May 26. 

“May I urge those of you who have not 
yet forwarded your contributions to do 80 
now,” Mr. Bailey wrote. We need your 
continued support.” 

The requests put many Federal career 
employees in a dilemma. If they buy tickets, 
they could find their jobs in jeopardy with 
any subsequent Republican administration. 
On the other hand, if they are in line for 
promotions and career advancement, or even 
value the jobs they have, some of them feel 
it would be best to purchase the $100 tickets. 

A similar solicitation drive by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee among Govern- 
ment employes last year raised much criti- 
cism among Republican Members of Con- 
gress and elsewhere. However, apparently 
undaunted, the Democrats’ drive among 
Federal employees this year is even greater 
Some career employees are being contacted 
who weren't solicited last year. 
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FAILURE OF LATIN AMERICAN NA- 
TIONS TO FACE UP TO INFLA- 
TIONARY PRESSURES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the fail- 
ure of many Latin American nations to 
face up to the inflationary pressures oc- 
curring within their own countries has 
never been better illustrated than in an 
article published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 16. While the article, 
written by Henry Gemmill, deals primar- 
ily with what is happening in Brazil, it 
is clear that the same story is being re- 
peated in other Latin American nations. 
When one nation, such as Brazil, accepts 
inflation as a way of life, it cannot help 
undermining the economies of other 
countries with which it must deal. 

When the Alliance for Progress was 
initiated in the early part of this admin- 
istration, it was to serve as an agent to 
lead Latin American governments to in- 
stitute policies to uplift their economies. 
But the Alliance’s effectiveness is still 
one of deep uncertainty—and one of real 
doubt. 

Mr. Gemmill points out how the 
United States is caught on the horns of a 
many-faceted dilemma—if we dole out 
more aid to Brazil, the leaders will use it 
to fuel more inflation; if we refuse more 
aid, the leaders will use this as the pre- 
text for inflaming anti-Americanism and 
seizing dictatorial power—or if we just 
String along, we can merely hope the in- 
flationary storm can be weathered. 

If there ever was a need to reexamine 
our Latin American approach, it is now. 
Since 1946, the United States has poured 
close to $8 billion into Latin America— 
with more than $2 billion going into 
Brazil alone. In fiscal year 1963, Latin 
America was the recipient of more than 
$1 billion, with Brazil’s share amounting 
to more than $172 million. What do we 
have to show for it? Not very much, it 
would be safe to say. 

If Latin America does not wish to help 
itself, should we continue to throw away 
our taxpayers’ money? I do not advo- 
cate the elimination of aid, but we must 
recognize our responsibilities to the 
American taxpayer by obtaining some re- 
sults. To date, there has been little evi- 
dence of that—nor is there much 
evidence that Brazil, and most other 
countries in this area, plan to take con- 
crete action to right the situation. 

This is pointed up in the last para- 
graph of the article. A noted Brazilian 
economist is quoted as saying: 

This inflation is ruinous. But we don't 
want to stop it, of course. What we must do 
is cut it down to a healthy 20 percent per 
year. 


I would suggest that economic stability 
can only start at home, and until Brazil- 
ians and other countries accept this, our 
money aid will do little to correct the 
situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
articles, one entitled “Inflation Eats 
Away at Brazil's Economy, Undermines 
Other Latin American Lands,” and one 
entitled “Another Bad Year Is Likely for 
United States in Latin America,” be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 16, 1964] 


INFLATION EATS AWAY AT BRAZIL'S Economy, 
UNDERMINES OTHER LATIN AMERICAN LANDS 
(By Henry Gemmill) 

WaSHINGTON.—Tom Mann has already dis- 
covered in Panama that the challenges he 
faces as President Johnson’s chosen czar for 
Latin America are topped off not by the 
noble new uplifting efforts of the Alliance 
for Progress but by nagging old problems. 

On the isthmus, he sees smoldering fires 
of nationalism bursting into fierce flame. 
If he has time to look farther south, he can 
sight the destructive power of another old 
Latin bugaboo: Inflation, 

It’s running riot in Argentina and Chile; 
an outbreak threatens in Colombia. Worst of 
all, the biggest and most destructive infia- 
tion is in the biggest and most important 
nation, Brazil. If the Assistant Secretary of 
State can figure how to halt it, he’ll deserve 
a diplomatic blue ribbon—for achieving a 
reform more vigorous than any the reform- 
ers dream of, one more essential to prog- 
ress than any the progressives push. 

Inflation in Latin America is a lot like 
rum. At first it seems to make a hard life a 
good deal easier. But in the end, as Brazil 
is demonstrating, it can become an over- 
whelming addiction that disrupts productivi- 
ty, intensifies poverty. More than that, it 
eats away the fabric of civilized behavior. 

One of this reporter's vivid memories of 
weeks spent in Rio late in the year just 
ended is of trucks and autos zooming through 
intersections in disregard of red lights. 
Often a policeman was watching; it made no 
difference to drivers, Why not? Natives ex- 
plained: The fine for running a red light is 
20 cruzeiros. This used to be a stiff deter- 
rent, but now, through inflation, it is the 
equivalent of less than 2 cents. 

ERODING ENFORCEMENT 

A young lawyer observed that the whole 
structure of law enforcement is being eroded 
by the riptide of inflation. Under the basic 
criminal code, the maximum fine for em- 
bezzlement or other major offense is 100,000 
cruzeiros—formerly a staggering penalty, 
but now equal to only about $83. How can a 
crook lose? Figuring the likely tempo of in- 
flation, he could today steal 10 million cru- 
zelros, worth more than $8,000, with confi- 
dence that if he were caught late this year 
and forced to make full restitution this same 
number of cruzeiros would by then be worth 
only some $4,000 and the fine would be fur- 
ther diminished to the equivalent of around 
$40. That would leave roughly half his theft 
as net profit, assuming he has found a fair- 
ly inflation-proof investment for his loot. 

For some crimes, of course, there’s always 
at least a slim chance of being clapped in 
jail. But tax dodging is not a jailable of- 
fense in Brazil—and inflation so handsomely 
rewards it that all the nation’s vaunted tax 
reform effort is reduced to a laughingstock. 
The tax trick can even be performed quite 
legally; almost anyone with sizable income 
can find some pretext for protesting pay- 
ment, kicking it through appeals for 4 years 
or so, When money rapidly diminishes in 
value, a tax delayed is largely a tax escaped. 

If inflation is an open invitation to cheat- 
ers, it also forces honest men into violation 
of law. A seemingly sensible usury statute 
limits annual interest rates to 12 percent. 
Yet during 1963 any lender charging less 
than 80 percent got back money with less 
purchasing power than the sum he originally 
advanced; moreover, he received no return 
on the use of his capital. Naturally, the 
necessities of business force credit operations 
into wholesale circumvention of the law. 
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Vested interests in the anarchy and am- 
biguity of inflation appear—and pyramid. 
A minor example: The fee for serving legal 
papers has long been officially fixed at a 
level which would now not even pay bus 
fare to deliver a document. Yet no one seeks 
formal revision of these fees. Firms engaged 
in process serving actually charge much 
more, but need not tell how much when fil- 
ing their tax returns. Their agents who 
physically handle the papers charge still 
more, pocketing the unreported difference. 

Under the dominion of inflation, the “prac- 
tical” way of living and doing business be- 
comes more chaotic, more corrupt, until it 
finally becomes impractical. Strike threats 
come not annually but quarterly. Retailers 
literally cannot change price tags rapidly 
enough to keep up with cost increases. Con- 
sumers, seeing the cheapening of money, 
spend not only all cash on hand but plunge 
into installment debt—and end up unable to 
buy such larger wares as autos and major 
home appliances, Factories lay off workers. 
Paralysis has set in. 

How does a country get in such a fix? 
How did it all begin? Some Brazilians cyni- 
cally boast that never has any nation 
achieved so much inflation with so little ap- 
parent reason. Indonesia today might chal- 
lenge the claim, but even that country has 
the excuse of infantile independence, and 
most past superinflations (Germany, China) 
have come as an aftermath of war. In Bra- 
zil no catastrophic cause can be discerned; 
the land has long been independent, never 
engaged in large-scale warfare; the riches of 
its natural resources and the size of its in- 
dustry would seem sufficient to assure sta- 
bility. 

LONG TRADITION 


Any attempt to understand why inflation 
is so violent now must begin by noting Bra- 
zil’s long tradition of inflating its currency 
and prices in more moderate degree. One 
historian, Oliver Onody, has worked out a 
rough index showing the cost of living ap- 
proximately quintupled between 1830 and 
1896. After a slight decline early in this cen- 
tury, the index again doubled by 1927 and re- 
doubled by 1943. 

Unquestionably so prolonged a rise led 
Brazilians to accept inflation as customary, 
if not desirable. But it constituted only the 
foothills of inflation. Present Andean peaks 
require further explanation. This can be 
found in a more recent zeal for “growth.” 

First under the Presidency of Getulio Var- 
gas in the 1940's and early 1950's, and then 
most emphatically under that of Juscelino 
Kubitschek from 1956 through 1960, there 
emerged a vast enthusiasm for building, 
equaled only by vast disregard for budget- 
ing. The Government built steel mills, high- 
ways, powerplants, even the complete city 
Brasilia as a new capital in the wilderness, 
without attention to priorities, ordering 
money printed up to pay for them. The cost 
of living trebled while Kubitschek pursued 
his dreams of growth, 8 

Neither he nor Vargas was much inter- 
ested in economics, but national economists 
did rise to wrap around these activities elab- 
orate quasi-Keynesian theories of growth 
through inflation. They soberly expounded 
the concept that running the money printing 
presses constituted a desirable method of 
capital formation, a good practical alterna- 
tive for an underdeveloped nation which 
found taxing or borrowing. burdensome. 
They pointed to soaring figures on gross na- 
tional product. Liberal economists abroad 
viewed Brazi) as proof that inflation and 
economic growth could go hand in hand. 

And, of course, they did for a time, 
though it would seem impossible to substan- 
tiate that inflation even then was spurring 
the economy. Most genuine growth was 
probably due to a huge coincidental inflow 
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of private foreign investment—bringing in 
technology, creating jobs, filling consumer 
needs. 

DISTORTED USE OF CAPITAL 

Inflation distorted the employment of 
much private Brazilian capital, too; this 
scurried into the safety of real estate or to 
sanctuaries abroad. Some sectors of the 
economy, notably the biggest of all, agricul- 
ture, were left stagnating because in the 
whirl of inflation they could not afford the 
capital costs of modernizing production. 

Has Brazil made any attempt at battling 
inflation? Nearly every finance minister— 
and there’s a new one every few months— 
proclaims earnestly the aim of curbing the 
cost of living, but not one has taken action 
with significant results. 

The nearest approach to a real counter- 
offensive came when the quixotic Janio 
Quadros won a clean-broom campaign and 
became President in January 1961. Faced 
with a foreign debt crisis, he made noises 
and gestures toward financial austerity, suf- 
ficient to convince the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and even many Brazilians, that 
he meant business. And perhaps he did, but 
by August, he abdicated. Into the top office 
stepped the Vice President, “Jango” Goulart, 
and 1961 wound up with a smasning 43-per- 
cent jump in consumer prices. 

This incumbent President has shown he 
could step up even that inflationary pace; 
he achieved a 58-percent cost-of-living boost 
in 1962 and then an estimated rocketing of 
80 percent in the past year. Padding Federal 
payrolls, forcing wage hikes upon private 
business, ordering more paper money rushed 
in from United States and British printing 
plants, he quite apparently is intent not 
upon restraining inflation but accelerating 
it. 


Not that the regime acts unconcerned. 
Goulart loudly complains that government is 
not the cause of inflation but the victim of 
it; there's talk of a trilllon-cruzeiro budget- 
ary deficit for 1964. His government inter- 
venes to suppress symptoms of inflation, 
with predictable consequences. It radically 
overvalues the cruzeiro in foreign trade, in 
effect subsidizing imports while pricing Bra- 
zilian products too high for export markets, 
doubly deepening the balance-of-payments 
crisis. Internally, government imposes as- 
sorted price ceilings, creating black markets. 

For a simple demonstration of how ef- 
fective “official” prices are in an economy 
hellbent on inflation, just try to catch a 
taxi during Rio’s rush hour. Not a cab can 
be found. But if you stand on a street cor- 
ner, flourishing a fistful of paper money, 
from somewhere in the sidewalk crowd ap- 
pears a lean and moustached man who in- 
vites you to his ancient auto at the curb. He 
unlocks its trunk, takes out a watering can, 
fills his radiator—and off you go to your des- 
tination, paying only thrice the official fare. 

He makes out. Most Brazilians, in one 
way or another, have been managing to make 
out so far. 

The classic inflationary liquidation of a 
middle class has not yet massively occurred. 
Many a shopkeeper is well on the way to 
going broke, according to manufacturers 
who watch them sharply for signs of over- 
extended but most small retailers are 
only cloudil, «ware of it because they're 
bemused by more and more cruzeiros pass- 
ing through their tills. Much of the middle 
class works for government; Federal work- 
ers find pay hikes handed out freely. State 
employees are squeezed because state gov- 
ernments can’t print money; one young civil 
engineer remarks his state salary now meets 
only a fraction of his living expenses, but 
he has started up a small sidewalk-laying 
business on the side. 

That other classic group victim of infia- 
tion, the elderly widows and others on fixed 
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income, exists but not in overwhelming 
numbers. Pensions are hiked with wage 
rates. Life insurance annuities are little 
known in Brazil. As for the rich, if they 
have much fixed income it is likely to be 
fixed only in terms of stable foreign cur- 
rency, for they slipped nesteggs abroad long 
since. 

Industrial wages actually tend to keep 
somewhat ahead of inflation, through strike 
threats and Government decrees, and 
though factory workers are losing jobs the 
initial impact is dulled by big obligatory 
severance payments. 


SHOCKING POVERTY 


That leaves the great mass of the Brazilian 
proletariat living in shocking poverty, yet 
the relevant fact appears to be that they 
are accustomed to it. Millions of subsist- 
ence farmers are so isolated from a money 
economy that perhaps they are scarcely aware 
of inflation. The urban poor are pinched as 
the economy contracts, but as yet most still 
make out, picking up small change from 
odd jobs, lawful or illicit. 

Beyond that, the Brazilian social struc- 
ture has a peculiar rubbery quality not to be 
found in the United States. “You've got to 
understand that Brazilians are not indi- 
vidualists; nobody here would jump out a 
window after losing a fortune or a job,” 
remarks a longtime resident. “Every man 
has invisible links to dozens of others, by 
family and lingering feudal obligations— 
and they have to help him when he’s down. 
See that dark fellow crossing the street? 
Well, you can count on it that his best buddy 
is the son of a chauffeur to some big-shot. 
When he is really hungry, one of the big- 
shot's relatives will find a little work for 
him.” 

A visitor who immerses himself in Bra- 
zil’s inflation gets a feeling he is in an unreal 
world. Some aspects of the price spiral jerk 
along like an oldtime movie run off the reel 
at double speed. Yet many responses to in- 
flation occur with dreamlike slowness. Even 
though it’s perfectly clear that Brazil's in- 
flation is needless and remedial austerity 
measures are quite obvious, one still has the 
feeling it is proceeding like a Greek drama 
toward inevitable tragedy. 

So what could Tom Mann do about it, up 
here in Washington? 

He can, theoretically, dole out more aid 
money to Brazil—then watch Goulart use it 
to fuel more inflation. Or he can, theoret- 
ically, brusquely refuse to renew old aid 
loans to Brazil as they come due—then watch 
Goulart use this as the pretext for 
anti-Americanism and seizing dictatorial 
power. 

Or Mr. Mann may string along, like his 
predecessor, not trying to be quite the Latin 
American czar after all, just hoping Brazil- 
ians can weather out the inflationary storm, 
hoping they can hold elections in 1965, hop- 
ing that in 1966 a new Brazilian President 
will decide for himself to end inflation. 

What are the chances for so happy an out- 
come? For some reason, this reporter keeps 
remembering one of his last luncheon con- 
versations in Rio. His companion, a noted 
Brazilian economist and brilliant political 
duelist who has become anathema to the 
ruling leftist regime, had this to say: 

“This inflation is ruinous. But we don’t 
want to stop it, of course. What we must 
do is cut it down to a healthy 20 percent 
per year.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 1, 
1964] 
ANOTHER BaD YEAR Is LIKELY FOR UNITED 
STATES IN LATIN AMERICA 


(By Bert Quint) 
Rio DE JANEIRO, December 31.—This has 
been another bad year for the United States 
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in Latin America. And the outlook is for 
still more of the same in 1964. 

Since long before Fidel Castro took power 
on January 1, 1959, this has been a troubled 
region. The difference now is that Castro, in 
exploiting misery to seek further Latin con- 
verts, has brought home to the people of the 
United States just how troubled the region is, 

Last March, when President Kennedy met 
with the Presidents of the Central American 
Republics in Costa Rita, the United States 
made a basic decision—to try to keep Castro 
from exporting his revolution, not with 
strong direct action, as the Central Americans 
urged, but by building a wall of freemen 
around Cuba. 

The wall was to be built by strengthening 
the economies of the Latin nations 
the Alliance for Progress, the idea being that 
well-fed men will not turn to communism. 

The construction was to be helped along by 
tightening security measures to prevent sub- 
version and by furthering democratic insti- 
tutions in order to demonstrate that democ- 
racy is better than communism. 


LATINS UNWILLING TO SACRIFICE 


On the whole, these efforts were not highly 
successful in 1963. Economically, the job is 
just too big to be done soon enough. The 
Alliance for Progress started out as a 10-year 
plan, but its authors realized it would take 
much more than a decade to materially help 
Latin America overcome its gigantic 
problems. 

Also, the Latins have not been willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to help them- 
selves. 

After the Costa Rican conference Latin 
law enforcement authorities met with their 
American counterparts to devise means of 
keeping closer track of Communist move- 
ments. 

Thanks to the cooperation of Mexico, the 
principal gateway between Cuba and the 
rest of the hemisphere, the other Latin gov- 
ernments are being informed as to who is 
commuting between Cuba and their home 
countries. 

But the commuting continues, and in 
places like Venezuela and Colombia, it threat- 
ens to get worse before it gets better. 

Yet where the United States really has 
taken a beating in its efforts to build a wall 
of freemen around Cuba is in the supposedly 
free countries themselves. 

In 1963 four Latin governments were over- 
thrown by the military. Carlos Julio Arose- 
mena in Ecuador had gotten into the Presi- 
dency through a military coup himself. But 
the other three deposed Presidents—Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes of Guatemala, Juan Bosch 
of the Dominican Republic and Ramon Vil- 
leda Morales of Honduras—all had Ameri- 
can support. 

The United States has recognized all of 
the de facto governments, 

No concrete measures are being taken to 
restore constitutional rule. 

In 1964, the United States will be basing 
its hope for an improvement in Latin Amer- 
ica on Thomas Mann, whom President John- 
son pulled out of his job as American Am- 
bassador to Mexico to become Under Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American affairs. 


KNOWS BASIC PROBLEMS 

Mann, who replaces Edwin M. Martin, has 
been in the area for a long time. He 
Spanish well and he understands that the 
basic problem is an economic rather than a 
political one, something that should stand 
him in good stead in directing the Alliance 
for Progress. 

But the region, despite the comparative 
thimblefuls of Alliance aid, is still miserably 
poor and will continue to be so for many 
more years. 

The political and economic pictures are 
black in Brazil and there are trouble spots 
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in Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti, just to mention a few. 

In short, there is little hope that things 
will be looking up for the United States or 
for the cause of democracy in Latin Amer- 
ica in 1964. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 89) providing 
for germaneness of debate under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to know if any Senator would like to 
speak in opposition to the resolution. 

Is there any Senator in the Chamber 
who would like to speak in favor of the 
resolution? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Rhode Island will yield me 
10 minutes, I should like to speak in 
favor of the resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this res- 
olution would endeavor to do something 
about the fact that the rules of the 
Senate are largely conducive to anything 
but dispatching the business of the Sen- 
ate. We are somewhat under the lash of 
public opinion engendered, in my judg- 
ment, by the events of last year, when 
Congress sat all year, and the mountain 
labored ardently but did not bring forth 
much more than a mouse. 

Mr. President, I shall support the reso- 
lution, small as it is. I know that even 
its author does not claim miracles for 
it. Before doing so, Mr. President, I 
believe it is my duty to state my deep 
convictions concerning it. 

First, we are doing very little. 

Second, we must do a great deal more 
to streamline our procedures, or we will 
suffer seriously in our ability to serve 
the Nation, and also in the eyes of the 
Nation, so seriously, as I see it, as to 
raise grave doubts about our constitu- 
tional place in Government, 

_In our society, what is written in the 
lawbooks is a small part of what ac- 
tually happens. The prestige and au- 
thority of great bodies such as the Sen- 
ate, gained through public support, give 
them a large part of the authority which 
they exercise. I feel that through our 
failure to deal with our own procedures, 
we are in grave danger of eroding the 
degree of support from the people which 
is absolutely essential if we are to per- 
form our constitutional function in the 
way the Nation expects. 

The third point, which I believe is 
more important, perhaps, than any 
other, is the fact that there is no hope 
of actually doing what must be done to- 
ward bringing the Senate in line with 
the duties which it should perform sea- 
sonably, if we do not amend rule XXII, 
the filibuster rule. I believe that we are 
averting our eyes from the real issue, 
which is the power of a determined mi- 
nority—often a fairly small minority— 
especially in matters involving civil 
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rights and human rights, to completely 
frustrate the Senate. 

If any Senator has any doubt about 
that point, he need.only turn the pages 
of the Recorp back to February 7, 1963— 
less than 1 year ago—when, after a few 
weeks of desultory debate from 12 noon 
to 5 p.m., or, at best, from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., a constitutional majority of the 
Senate, 54 Members, adequately voiced 
its determination to go ahead and vote 
on a change in rule XXII. A distinct 
minority, numbering 42, said, “No.” 

But did the Senate vote on the ques- 
tion? It certainly did not. The majority 
was not permitted to prevail, notwith- 
standing the constant statements which 
are made in the Senate that if a deter- 
mined majority really desires to vote, it 
can vote. 

It did not vote; and rule XXII remains 
exactly as it was. Senators will see its 
full import, impact, and power as soon 
as debate on the civil rights issue begins. 

There will be no meaningful reform of 
the Senate rules unless rule XXII is re- 
formed. No Senator, including myself, 
has moved to amend the pending resolu- 
tion to include a reform of rule XXII, for 
the obvious reason that we do not wish 
again to risk a losing test at this stage 
of the congressional session, but would 
prefer to wait until we can again test out, 
in the eyes of the Senate, the great con- 
stitutional question as to whether at the 
beginning of a new Congress a majority 
can close off debate and enable the Sen- 
ate to change its rules. 

I point out that 1 year ago the present 
President of the United States, who was 
then Vice President, took a very different 
view of the law on that subject from that 
of the previous Vice President, Vice 
President Nixon, and held in practical 


effect, in my judgment, that the rules 


of the Senate were more binding than 
the Constitution of the United States; 
that debate could not be closed by the 
majority of “yeas” on February 7, but 
that there had to be a two-thirds vote 
to close debate under the rules which an 
earlier Senate had created, and that the 
rules were continually operative. 

The Senate can reverse that situation. 
The Senate can reverse it if next year 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate main- 
tains the position taken by former Vice 
President Nixon. But the Senate will not 
reverse it unless it hears from the coun- 
try. I predict that, with all the good 
faith and good will of the Senator from 
Rhode Island—I know how he’ feels 
about the particular resolution before 
the Senate—we shall face serious na- 
tional protests as we get further into the 
session, especially into the civil rights 
bill, because we have left rule XXII as 
an absolute gag on the Senate—a gag far 
more important than that which south- 
ern Senators talk about when they say 
that we are trying to gag them to keep 
them from talking. I have yet to see 
that happen. 

A gag has been placed on the capabil- 
ity of the Senate to vote, which to my 
mind is the ultimate gag of all gags. 

So as we look at the record of 26 votes 
on cloture since the adoption of rule 
XXII in 1917, 9 of them on civil rights 
measures, we find that of those 26 only 
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5 were successful. None of the five were 
in the field of civil rights. Though many 


of us are charged with seeking drastic 


reform of the rule which permits fili- 
busters, if our version of that rule, 
namely, that a constitutional majority 
may close off debate arter a periva or 6 
weeks of debate at the very least, had 
been permitted to prevail, 11 of those 
26 votes would have been successful 
rather than 5, 2 instead of none in terms 
of civil rights. Thus it should be under- 
stood that we are not asking for any- 
thing unreasonable, and are not reach- 
ing for the moon. 

It would be a mistake for me to vote 
for the pending resolution, as I intend to 
do, without emphasizing my clear under- 
standing that it does not represent a 
meaningful change in the Senate rules. 
Only an amendment to rule XXII would 
make a meaningful amendment to the 
Senate rules. 

Second, since the resolution will per- 
haps be hailed as the first tiny move 
toward reform of Senate procedures, I 
emphasize another point, which I be- 
lieve is critically important. That is 
the demand for a code of ethics binding 
on legislators and legislative employees. 
If there were a code of ethics in respect 
to the current Baker case, the Senate 
would feel better and look better to the 
country, with a standard of conduct 
promulgated for itself and its employees. 

I have offered financial information on 
my own personal life, and other Sen- 
ators have done the same thing, to show 
our good faith in respect of the other 
part of the essential program to main- 
tain our prestige with the country at the 
high point at which we desire it, and at 
the high point at which so often in our 
history it has stood with the American 
people. 

As I close, I make it clear that my sup- 
port of the resolution is only with the 
hope that the Senate may move forward 
toward reform of its rules. The reform 
of the rules sought by those like myself 
is by no means radical, but its effect 
would be reasonable in its ambit. That 
reform means a reform of rule XXII. 
That is the essence of what ties the Sen- 
ate down and prevents it from perform- 
ing the task which it must perform in 
the interest of the Nation. If we really 
wish to discharge our obligation, I point 
out that it consists of two twin pillars— 
reform of rule XXII and a code of ethics 
for Senators and legislative employees. 

I thank my colleague for yielding time. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time is yielded to the Senator from 
South Carolina and by which side? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator desires to use some of the time 
available to the opposition. I under- 
stand that he would like about 4 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Three to four min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
can find nothing wrong with the avowed 
purpose of Senate Resolution 89. In my 
opinion, however, the resolution will not 
materially expedite the business of the 
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Senate, and it introduces a principle into 
the Senate rules which could well lead 
to regrettable consequences. 

This resolution will not prevent ex- 
traneous discussions during the 3-hour 
period at which it is directed unless the 
entire Senate is sympathetic at all times, 
it is pertinent to strictly germane dis- 
cussion. Under the provisions of this 
resolution, any Senator could offer a non- 
germane amendment on a subject which 
would permit discussion on the subject 
of his interest. Such a device, if it were 
utilized on controversial bills even in- 
frequently, could and probably would 
lead to demands that the rule of ger- 
maneness, which would already have 
been accepted in principle in the rules, 
be applied also to amendments. 

If the entirety of the Senate is indeed 
sympathetic to the idea of expediting its 
business by keeping the discussion ger- 
mane to the business officially before the 
Senate, the Senate can, without any 
change in the rules, so conduct itself as 
to expedite its discussion. Infrequent 
lapses in a practice would be much less 
likely to inspire demands for further 
curbs on debate than would be the case 
if a rule of the Senate were circum- 
vented. 

No one can deny that, under present 
practices, committee chairmen and man- 
agers of bills are inconvenienced. Once 
this matter is brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the Senate, however, as it now 
has been, the inconvenience can be cured 
by the Senate adhering to rules of com- 
mon courtesy, for which it is noted. 

The rule of germaneness is foreign to 
the spirit of the Senate rules. It would 
be a far safer course for the Senate to 
rely on the principle of individual self- 
discipline in order to accomplish greater 
efficiency than to introduce the prin- 
ciple of germaneness into the Senate 
rules and risk the consequences of a 
precedent being set which could ma- 
terially contribute to a change of char- 
acter of the Senate as an institution. 

For these reasons, I hope that the res- 
olution will be defeated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for 
the time being, I do not know of any 
other Senator who wishes to speak. Un- 
less a Senator indicates a desire to speak 
for or against the resolution, I am com- 
pelled to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, with the time to be charged equally 
to each side. 

Mr. President, may I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
event there is a quorum call, if it is to 
be charged equally to each side, what will 
be the available time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for the quorum call would be sub- 
tracted equally from each side. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much time has 
the opposition left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time the opponents have 53 min- 
utes, the proponents 37 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the time 
situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 32 minutes remaining, 
and the opponents have 48 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Thirty-two for the 
proponents and 48 for the opponents. 
If we continue with quorum calls, it may 
well be that I shall render myself mute 
for three-quarters of an hour. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. -Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
will speak in opposition on opposition 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Who controls the 
time in opposition? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader has control of the time 
in opposition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has he delegated that 
control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 
authority to delegate it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not like to pre- 
sume to speak for the minority leader. 
However, I desire to address myself to 
this subject for 10 or 12 minutes. If 
some member of the minority were in a 
position to give me a few minutes, I 
would be very appreciative. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it had 
not been my purpose to speak on the 
pending question. But as I have seen 
the turn of events in the Senate on the 
proposed change in the rules, and have 
noted the various interpretations of the 
resolution which have appeared in var- 
ious segments of the press, I decided to 
take a few moments to give my own im- 
pression of the effect that would be 
brought about in the event the Senate 
adopts the resolution. 

Let me say at the outset that I have 
not heard all of the debate that has 
taken place. But I cannot believe that 
any Member of the Senate would have 
stated or assumed that the resolution 
would have any effect whatever on the 
terrible ogre that some segments of the 
press are continually seeking to slay, 
namely, what is known as the filibuster. 
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“Filibuster” is a very nebulous expres~ 
sion. It is interpreted differently by 
different people, according to their 
views on the issue that is pending. 

A filibuster has been defined as a 
speech of 2 hours’ duration on the side 
of a subject to which the interpreter is 
opposed. 

The resolution was brought before the 
Senate in the utmost good faith by one 
of the ablest Members of the Senate, in 
an effort to contribute to more orderly 
procedure in the Senate. 

However, as the resolution now stands, 
it could not contribute in any degree to 
improving the order of debate in the 
Senate. It could lead to delays and 
confusion, and to a compounding of the 
dilatory atmosphere in the Senate. 

Senators know, as a practical matter, 
that more than 95 percent of the busi- 
ness of the Senate is transacted by 
unanimous consent. That applies to 
the morning hour. Practically all of 
the insertions of matters that are 
brought forward during the day also are 


‘handled by unanimous consent. Very 


often when a bill is laid down, a unani- 
mous consent agreement is made, after 
a brief discussion between the majority 
and minority leaders and Senators who 
are primarily interested in the bill, 
which limits debate and confines the 
debate on the bill to the basic ger- 
maneness of the issue pending before 
the Senate. 

If the Senate adopts a resolution like 
the one before it today, which is calcu- 
lated to interfere with the unanimous 
consent arrangement in the Senate, in 
my judgment it will not contribute to 
order in the Senate or to the expedition 
of business in the Senate. 

I well know the spirit of frustration 
which gave birth to this resolution. 
Any Senator who is in charge of pro- 
posed legislation on the floor of the 
Senate and believes he has a good bill, 
and who is secure in the knowledge that 
75 Senators will vote for the bill, be- 
comes extremely impatient with discus- 
sion on extraneous matters, which so 
often occurs in this Chamber. 

The Senator from Rhode Island—and 
there are other Senators who have asso- 
ciated themselves with him in this 
cause—has been in the Senate long 
enough to have the great mantle of re- 
sponsibility envelop him from time to 
time, and to be placed in charge of vital 
and important proposed legislation on 
the floor of the Senate. Perhaps he may 
be a little more impatient than some 
other Members of the Senate. However, 
he has not suffered any more than has 
the Senator from Georgia from irrele- 
vant debate. That is one of the things 
that we must put up with in the Senate 
to preserve the Senate as an institution. 
It is one of the things that it is better 
for us to endure and to save the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as a means of 
terminating action on business in the 
Senate, rather than to take steps that 
would add to delays. 

There have been times when I have 
felt almost like committing mayhem 
against some Member of the Senate, be- 
cause I had the votes to pass a certain 
bill, and Senators with those votes were 
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4n the Capitol. I knew that some of 
them were preparing to leave the Capi- 
tol. Yet a Senator would be addressing 
himself—eloquently, of course, because 
Senators do not speak in any other way— 
to a question which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the bill that was pending 
before the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, this resolution does 
not begin to approach that problem. As 
it has been amended, it could only add 
to the confusion and increase the length 
of debate in the Senate. The distin- 
‘guished Senator from Rhode Island has 
amended the resolution. 

Mr. President, may we have the reso- 
lution read? I have looked through the 
Recorp and cannot find any reference 
to its appearance anywhere in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

At the conclusion of the morning hour or 
after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Senate 
on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of 3 hours, except as determined to 
the contrary by unanimous consent or on 
motion without debate, all debate shall be 
germane and confined to the specific ques- 
tion then pending before the Senate. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand the resolution as it 
is now presented, it does not affect the 
rule of germaneness as to amendments 
offered in the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It certainly does not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not affect the 
rule of germaneness as to amendments, 
but does affect the rule of germaneness 
as to debate. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad that I con- 
strue the amendment in the same way 
as does the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. That fortifies me in the 
belief that I am correct in assuming that 
that kind of situation could not possibly 
expedite the business of the Senate, but 
could only lead to a long series of par- 
liamentary rulings and appeals from 
those rulings as to what is germane in 
debate. 

It would not stop a single extraneous 
speech from being made on the floor of 
the Senate on matters utterly unrelated 
to the basic measure by any Senator 
who has been here long enough to find 
his way across the Capitol to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

Let us consider this proposal in con- 
crete terms. Let us assume that the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
has brought from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which he adorns as 
chairman, a certain important piece of 
proposed legislation; that it is pending 
before the Senate; that the morning 
hour has been concluded; and that the 
bill has been laid before the Senate for 
its consideration. 

If a Senator wished to make a speech 
on an extraneous subject, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for him to do 
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so. Suppose a Senator had prepared, 
after due thought and deliberation, and 
after consulting with various groups that 
might be in Washington promoting the 
proposed legislation, a speech to the ef- 
fect that the solution of our foreign aid 
program was to have milk cows scattered 
throughout the world, in the hands of 
those in the underprivileged countries, 
in order that they might milk them, and 
from the rich food values that flow from 
the lactation processes of the cow relieve 
all the hunger and other troubles of the 
people of those lands. If the Senator 
had prepared a 2-hour speech on that 
subject, all he would have to do would 
be to offer to the atomic energy bill an 
amendment providing that “Nothing in 
this bill shall be.construed to affect the 
price of cheese in Borneo,” and he would 
bring his speech clearly within the rule 
and could proceed to discuss his cow 
proposal as a means of ending foreign 
aid. He could discuss the subject to his 
heart's content; there would be nothing 
on earth to stop him under the proposed 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Georgia 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Georgia is absolutely correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why should we clut- 
ter up the rules of the Senate with a 
proposal like this? 

Mr. PASTORE. No matter what rule 
or law is passed or invented by the in- 
genuity of man, it is always subject to 
violation. Still, rules and laws are 
passed to guide man in his behavior and 
his conduct in society and among men. 

If a Senator wishes to become abusive 
and violate a rule which provides that 
for 3 hours he shall confine himself to 
the measure which is pending, and he 
wishes to do so promiscuously and indis- 
criminately, so as to harass the Senate, 
of course he can do it. 

But we are hopeful that the Senate is 
composed of reasonable men, men who 
have propriety, men who have a feeling 
of consideration for the convenience of 
their colleagues; and who are aware of 
their obligations to other Members of 
the Senate. It is true that precisely 
what the Senator from Georgia has said 
might take place. There is no way to 
avoid it. I could not invent a rule to 
avoid it, and I do not think anyone wants 
to invent that kind of rule. Against that 
we have a restraint. It is a small 
restraint. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island has much 
more time available to him than I have. 
He is always most appealing, so I hope 
he will make this retort in his own time. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have already made 
it, so I will take my seat. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As the Senator has 
said—and correctly—all rules and all 
laws are promulgated for the control of 
the orderly life of mankind. But I sub- 
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mit that unless human nature changes— 
and there is nothing in 12,000 years of 
recorded history to indicate that it has 
changed greatly—a law without any 
penalty for its violation is worth exactly 
nothing. Yet, we are proposing to write 
a rule that has absolutely no penalty for 
its violation. It would not in anywise 
affect the action of any Senator. A 
Senator would feel just as free to follow 
that procedure under this rule as when 
the Senate is operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. Whenever a 
Senator wishes to obtain 20 minutes of 
time, he can offer an amendment to 
strike out the last word and speak for 
20 minutes, and then withdraw his 
amendment. So the only thing the pro- 
posed rule change could do would be to 
clutter up and confuse the rules of the 
Senate more than they are today. I real- 
ize that some persons say that is im- 
possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
question on my time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the point which 
the Senator has raised, that there is no 
penal provision in the resolution, I refer 
the distinguished Senator, whom I con- 
sider to be one of the deans of the Sen- 
ate, especially one of the most knowl- 
edgeable on the rules of the Senate, to 
rule XIX, which provides, in para- 
graph 4: 

If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, in 
the opinion of the Presiding Officer trans- 
gresses the rules of the Senate, the Presiding 
Officer shall, either on his own motion or at 


the request of any other Senator, call him to 
order. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know he cannot be 
sent to jail. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But there is nothing 
worse that can happen to a Senator than 
to be taken off his feet. A Senator can- 
not be punished more severely than by 
being stopped in the middle of a speech. 
That is what the proposed rule contem- 
plates. But if that happened in this 
case, the Senator could immediately say 
to the Chair, “The Chair does not un- 
derstand the rule.” I quote from the 
lips of that great Senator from Rhode 
Island, who wrote the rule. The Sena- 
tor could say, “I am perfectly within my 
rights in making this speech. I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair in stand- 
ing foursquare behind the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, the author of the rule. I defend 
my right to speak in support of limiting 
or fixing the price of cheese in Borneo.” 

The Senate would support the Sena- 
tor, because he would be completely cor- 
rect under the rule. 

This proposal would not accomplish 
anything except to clutter up and con- 
found the rules. It would lead to a long 
series of appeals. It would lead to in- 
ternal debate as to what is or is not 
germane, It would lead to confusion 
worse confounded. It would not stop 
the making of a single speech on ex- 
traneous matters by any Member of the 
Senate who knows his way to his own 
desk in this Chamber. All he would 
have to do would be to offer an amend- 
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ment that was in some way remotely 
connected with his speech. If he had to 
catch an airplane at 3 o’clock, and the 
Senate was in the midst of the sacro- 
sanct period, he could offer his amend- 
ment, make his speech, and probably 
catch his airplane, even though he might 
make the Senator from Rhode Island 
perfectly furious in the process. 

As I have said, we have all suffered 
the intense feeling of frustration of hav- 
ing Senators make irrelevant speeches 
while we were in charge of important 
measures. 

Not all of us have, of course, for not 
all the Members of the Senate have been 
in charge of proposed legislation. The 
Senator from Rhode Island was here for 
a number of years before he brought 
forward this proposal, After he rose 
into the line of chairmanship in what 
some persons have now labeled “the 
establishment“ — which has been discov- 
ered here in only the last 2 years—as a 
committee chairman,*as chairman of an 
appropriations subcommittee, and as a 
Senator who is in charge of much im- 
portant proposed legislation, he has felt 
the prick of frustration when Senators 
in “the establishment” wished to speak, 
in order that soon thereafter they could 
leave the Chamber; and he has under- 
taken to do something about that 
problem. 

His purpose is laudable; but his pro- 
posed method would only add to the con- 
fusion here in the Senate. Therefore, 
this resolution should not be adopted, 
for it cannot serve any useful purpose. 

When there is need to hurry, the Sen- 
ate can be the most expeditious legisla- 
tive body on earth. I have seen that 
happen time and time again—for in- 
stance, in time of war, when we had to 
pass appropriation bills carrying $70,000 
million dollars. Within a matter of 
hours, the bills were brought up and, 
under unanimous-consent agreements, 
were passed in a few minutes. But 
under other circumstances, Senators will 
demand the right to “speak their piece.” 
They are going to continue to demand 
that right as long as the Senators of 
the United States are worth their salt. 
They will find a way to do it under this 
resolution, if they have any intelligence 
at all. So the proposed new rule would 
just add to the ill feeling. 

A Senator in charge of a bill would 
feel that he had been taken advantage 
of if an amendment relating to the dis- 
tribution of cows over the world or lim- 
iting the price of cheese in Borneo had 
been submitted to a bill which dealt with 
the distribution of reactors for an elec- 
trical energy plant. All the other Sen- 
ators would leave the Chamber while the 
sponsor of that amendment proceeded 
ponderously with his speech on the cow 
or the cheese situation. When he con- 
cluded it, the other Senators would re- 
turn; and then the majority leader and 
the minority leader would confer. The 
majority leader would ask, “How about 
working out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment?” “All right.” “How much time 
do you want for the debate on the 
amendment?” “Fifteen minutes.” “No, 
I think you should have 20.” “All right, 
20.” “How much time do you want on 
the bill?” “One hour.” “No, I think 
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you ought to have 2 hours.” “OK, 2 
hours on the bill.” Then, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum.“; and then the majority leader 
would submit the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, and it would be 
agreed to; and then the bill would be 
passed. 

We shall do much better by preserving 
our unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
cedure, under which the Senate trans- 
acts 85 to 90 percent of its business, 
than—I say with all due deference to 
the Senator from Rhode Island—to pro- 
ceed under such shadowboxing as that 
which would be involved under his 
resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator from 
Georgia was speaking, I was wondering 
whether the proposal of the Senator from 
Rhode Island would prevent the offering 
of a nongermane amendment to a pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, it would not; and 
the Senator from Rhode Island so stated 
on the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the reason 
why I suggest that if the Presiding Officer 
undertook to invoke the proposed new 
rule, he would have the highest authority 
on earth—the construction of the rule 
by its author—to support a ruling that 
nongermane amendments would be in 
order. 

I referred—as an illustration—to a sit- 
uation in which the Senate was consider- 
ing an atomic energy bill, and some 
Senator wished to speak on the distri- 
bution of cows or the price of cheese in 
Borneo. Under this resolution, he would 
still be at liberty to do so; and no Sen- 
ator could prevent him from doing it. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me, in my 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is true that could 
be done. In other words, the resolution 
would not interfere in any way with the 
right of a Senator under the existing 
rules to submit an amendment which 
would add a new title to a pending bill; 
but it would not be in order to offer a 
pro forma amendment, merely for the 
purpose of making a speech on an extra- 
neous subject. He would have to con- 
fine his remarks to the pending business. 

However, a Senator could submit an 
amendment not at all germane to the 
pending business; and then that non- 
germane amendment would be the pend- 
ing question, and the Senator would have 
to confine his remarks to that amend- 
ment. 

But the rub in that situation would 
be that the Senator who offered such an 
amendment would be guilty of harass- 
ment of the Senate. Furthermore, once 
he had offered such an amendment, he 
would have to confine his remarks to it. 
In addition, he would not be able to with- 
draw it, except by unanimous consent; 
and if unanimous consent were not given, 
the Senate would then proceed to vote 
on the amendment; and if it were 
adopted, Senators would find thus in- 
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cluded in the pending bill an amendment 
wie no Senator really wanted included 
n it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. O! Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Rhode Island will per- 
mit me to interrupt briefly, let me point 
out that now we find that the effect of 
the resolution would be even worse than 
I had previously understood, 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the existing 
rules, such an amendment could not 
then be withdrawn, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; it could be. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is to say, if the 
yeas and nays had previously been or- 
dered on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment, it could then be withdrawn 
only if unanimous consent were given. 
Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. How- 
ever, under the existing rule, the Senate 
would then automatically revert to con- 
sideration of the pending business. On 
the other hand, under the Senator’s reso- 
lution, as he has described it, if a Sena- 
tor then offered and proceeded to discuss 
an amendment dealing with the price 
of cheese in Borneo, at a time when the 
Senate had under consideration an 
atomic energy bill, the debate from then 
on, for the remainder of the 3-hour 
period of germane debate, would be con- 
tinued to the amendment dealing with 
the price of cheese in Borneo. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Therefore, it is clear 
that this resolution, if adopted, would 
result in even more delays, and also 
would cause more extraneous debate as 
to what would or would not be germane. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield 30 seconds to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of the treat- 
ment I have received from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration— 
namely, I have not even received re- 
sponses to my inquiries—I have decided 
that I shall have to start to offer non- 
germane rider after rider, until I can 
obtain a hearing on my bill to prevent 
the serving of liquor in the public rooms 
in the Capitol or in the Senate Office 
Buildings. We are going to have to vote 
on that, even if I have to offer rider after 
rider; and I want to be assured that, un- 
der the rule, I shall haye that oppor- 
tunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
through—although I may offer a non- 
germane amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator 
from Georgia will not do that. I think 
we shall soon reach the point where we 
can vote this resolution either up or 
down. 

The result of the vote will not either 
elect me or defeat me in Rhode Island. 
I am trying to be helpful. All I am say- 
ing is, “Let us adopt a rule that will 
permit us to expedite our procedure, 
without having such unwarranted inter- 
ruptions from time to time.” This 
resolution provides for 3 hours of 
germane debate. 

It is a very restrained resolution; I ad- 
mit that. It is not a panacea; it is not 
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an answer to all our ills. But it is a step 
in the right direction. 

As for the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], of course he can propose riders; 
and I would never suggest that a Senator 
be denied the right to bring up any kind 
of amendment he wanted to, regardless 
of whether it was considered germane 
or not germane. This resolution will not 
affect that situation at all. But once the 
Senator from Oregon brings up his 
amendment to prohibit the serving of 
liquor in the Capitol or in the Senate 
Office Buildings, under this resolution he 
will have to confine his remarks to that 
subject for the remainder of the 3-hour 
period. That is all this resolution will do. 

While the Senator from Oregon was 
doing that, another Senator could not 
speak about the fragrance of roses. He 
would have to wait until the Senator 
from Oregon had concluded his remarks 
on the serving of liquor; then the other 
Senator could speak on the subject of the 
fragrance of roses. 

That is all this resolution will do. Ido 
not know how I could explain it more 
simply. Now it is time for Senators to 
decide whether they want the resolution 
eg or whether they want it de- 
feated. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS TUPOATOA 
TUNGI, CROWN PRINCE AND 
PRIME MINISTER OF THE KING- 
DOM OF TONGA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
afternoon the Senate is singularly fortu- 
nate to have in its Chamber, as a visitor, 
His Royal Highness, Prince Tupoatoa 
Tungi, Crown Prince and Prime Minister 
of the Kingdom of Tonga. 

I am sure all Senators have heard of 
this Kingdom in the far Pacific, which 
has ties with our own State of Hawaii, 
and has had them for many decades—a 
Kingdom which is quite self-sufficient, 
and has one of the world’s best ruling 
families, and has made its contribution 
to that part of the globe. 

At this time, on behalf of the Senate, 
I wish to introduce our most distin- 
guished guest, His Royal Highness, 
Crown Prince Tungi. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I join 


the majority leader in extending the 


hand of fellowship and welcome to our 
distinguished guest from the Orient. We 
are delighted always when, in the inter- 
est of good will and comity between your 
Kingdom and our country, you come to 
visit us, and we share the pleasure of 
your fellowship. 

I am delighted to see you, and fully 
concur in the sentiments expressed by 
the distinguished majority leader. 
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GERMANENESS OF DEBATE. UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution—Senate Resolu- 
tion 89—providing for germaneness of 
debate under certain conditions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
five minutes remain to each side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I share rather fully the 
sentiments expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia with re- 
spect to the pending resolution. The 
Senator from Rhode Island knows that 
I am unalterably opposed to the resolu- 
tion, I do not know whether the Senate 
wishes to vote to shackle itself today, 
but I must confess that it is singular in- 
deed that a free, deliberative body would 
be willing to impose additional restric- 
tions upon its deliberations. Frankly, 
that is what it amounts to. 

I have had great pride in the freedom 
of expression in the Senate. A Senator 
can stand in his place, any time, regard- 
less of the pending business, and if he 
feels he has a world-shaking sentiment 
to utter, as soon as he can gain recogni- 
tion, he can offer it to his heart’s con- 
tent, so long as he can stand in shoe- 
leather. I doubt whether there is a single 
parliamentary body left anywhere in the 
universe that still has that kind of free- 
dom, 

It is inevitable, if adoption of the reso- 
lution does not bring about what its 
sponsors hope it will achieve, that they 
will seek further modification of the rules 
in order to bring it about. 

In the 2d session of the 87th Congress, 
I sat with the then chairman of the Rules 
Committee, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen]. He had a fistfull of pro- 
posed rule changes. Twenty-five of them 
came from one Senator. He said to me, 
“I wish you would look these over.” 

I was rather captious about it, and 
rather summary. I said that I could con- 
cur with only one of them, and the only 
reason I concurred with that one was 
that on its face it was innocuous. As 
to the rest, they could be dumped in the 
wastebasket because in my judgment 
they would put additional restrictions 
upon the Senate. 

I would be the last to vote any form of 
compulsion upon this body. This pro- 
posal is nothing less than a compulsive 
restriction upon the behavior of Sena- 
tors. 

Suppose on the afternoon when we first 
received a little information about the 
difficulties in the Canal Zone, a matter 
was pending in the Senate such as the 
first bill on our calendar, “An act for the 
relief of the Stella Reorganized School 
R-I, Missouri.” The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] should 
respond to that, I am sure. 

I do not know how long that bill has 
been on the calendar, but it has been a 
vehicle to which has been attached a 
civil rights package in order to have it 
enacted under the rules of the Senate. 
So, if that were the pending business, and 
some Senator believed that something 
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should be said about the Panama Canal, 
I would be the last person to stop it un- 
der this kind of restriction, because in 
its own language it says, “The debate 
shall be germane.” 

That is like saying to every Senator, 
“You shall talk on this bill, or you will 
not talk unless you obtain consent, or on 
a motion you can persuade the Senate 
that you should talk on the Panama 
Canal.” 

I shall go through no such frivolous 
action as that. But if this resolution 
does not achieve it, wait for the next 
dose. It will come. 

As long as I have been in the Senate, 
efforts have been made to change the 
rules, and such efforts will be continued 
to try to change them. But the rules of 
the Senate have evolved out of long, hu- 
man experience and they should never 
be lightly changed. So I shall not shack- 
le this body and go in for further cen- 
tralization of government. 

The second point is that under the 
rule, if it is adopted, it will be the first 
time a Senator could be taken off his 
feet. At present, if I should obtain rec- 
ognition from the Chair and I could 
stand in shoeleather for hours, no Sena- 
tor could take me off my feet so long as I 
9 myself in accordance with the 
rules. 

But what would happen under the 
pending proposal? 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has said, for example, on an 
atomic energy bill, the moment a Sena- 
tor failed to speak on the pending bill, 
any Senator could stand on His feet and 
address the Chair and say, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point of order that the 
Senator is not addressing himself to the 
business of the Senate,” and the Senator 
must yield. The Senator would lose the 
floor. The Senator might take an ap- 
peal, and the Chair would have to say, 
“The Senator will conduct himself in or- 
der: under the rule.” But the Senator 
could press the point and continue, and 
another Senator could say, “The Senator 
is not talking on the subject matter,” and 
then the Chair would have to state, “The 
Senator will take his seat.” If the Sen- 
ator objects and insists that he is speak- 
ing germanely, it becomes an adversary 
matter, and the question must be deter- 
mined by a vote of the Senate. Then the 
Senator is taken off his feet. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on my 
own time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not that done every 
time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed it is not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not that done every 
time a unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into providing that the amend- 
ments must be germane? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. 

Mr. PASTORE. Someone must deter- 
mine the question of germaneness, and if 
Senators are not germane on an amend- 
ment, they are ruled out of order. A 
Senator cannot violate the rule. If he 
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violates the rule, he can be ruled out of 
order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Never does the dis- 
cussion have to be germane on an 
amendment under consent. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. I can submit an amendment 
with respect to the North Pole that has 
some relationship to the Stella School 
District in Missouri, and I can go off 
into orbit for hours if I wish to. That 
has no bearing on germaneness. 

Mr. PASTORE. Not under my rule. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But we are dealing 
with debate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am trying to pre- 
vent the Senator from going into orbit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hesitate to do so. 
What the Senator from Rhode Island is 
trying to do is shackle the Senate. 

Let us make no mistake about it. If 
I read my history correctly, past and 
present, whenever the freedom of a par- 
liamentary body is impaired, we go down 
the road to tyranny. 

What was the first thing that Hitler 
did to Germany? He demeaned the 
Bundestag. He made them, its mem- 
bers, appear to be like a group of urchins 
who had no sense. 

What was the first thing Mussolini 
did to Italy? The Chamber of Deputies 
was made to appear as if it had no sense, 
no value, no usefulness. 

Show me any place in the world where 
` a parliamentary body and its freedoms 
are impaired and I will show an in- 
stance of freedom in retreat. 

History rises up to proclaim that fact. 
I would be the lest person to shackle the 
Senate. 

The proposed rule would also be a 
time consumer. I might wish to make 
a speech and another Senator could rise 
and say, “Mr. President, the Senator is 
not talking to the subject before the 
Senate.” I might then argue and fuss 
with him, and say to the Chair, “Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
discuss the matter that is in my mind.” 
Then I am in the hands of any one of 
99 other Senators, because if 1 Sena- 
tor should say, “Mr. President, I object,” 
I would have only one remedy under the 
resolution, and that is to address the 
Chair and state, “Mr. President, I move 
that the last paragraph of rule VIII be 
waived.” ‘That is the rule to which the 
resolution refers. It is not a debatable 
motion. The question must be put. 
There must be a call of the roll. 

I am going to see that there is a call 
of the roll. I am going to test this pro- 
posal. If the Senate approves this 
resolution, Senators can bet all the tea 
this side of Formosa that it will be tried 
out. 

If we desire expedition, let us start 
where expedition should start. There 
is no rule covering 3-minute speeches. 
I shall have to object. We shall go 
along with the morning hour, including 
petitions, memorials, concurrent resolu- 
tions, and everything else. 

The business will be laid before the 
Senate. If my distinguished and illus- 
trious friend, the Senator from South 
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Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] rises and says 
that he desires 3 minutes, I shall say, “I 
object. The Senate has now fastened 
upon itself a restriction. It wants ex- 
pedition. It wants speed.” 

Mr. President, speed is not always in 
conformity with the work of a delibera- 
tive body. So I shall say, “I must 
object.” 

How will a Senator get in his 3 min- 
utes’ worth? He must wait until the 
business is laid before the Senate. 

What might be the business? A bill 
for the relief of the Stella School Dis- 
trict in Missouri. The Senator might 
not wish to talk about the Stella School 
District. He might desire to say some- 
thing about the tobacco report. That 
subject would not be germane to the 
Stella School District—unless_ the 
youngsters smoke. Perhaps it might be 
brought in in that manner. It might 
come in the back door. Otherwise, I 
would have to rise and say, “The Sena- 
tor is not talking to the subject.” 

So what would the Senator do? He 
would say, “Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment.” 

The Senator would then have time for 
the next 4 hours to talk about anything 
under the sun. A Senator might talk 
about an astronaut’s candidacy in Ohio 
if he so desired. He could talk about 
the evils of cigarettes. He could talk 
about the comparative evils of pipes ver- 
sus cigars, cigars versus cigarettes, and 
cigarettes versus snuff. There would be 
no limit to which a Senator might go. 
The Senator could use all the time avail- 
able if he desired. That is another in- 
teresting aspect of the proposal. A Sen- 
ator could use all the time. After 3 
hours the whole subject would become 
moot, but the next day we would do it 
all over again. 

What a piece of futility. 

In the resolution are the seeds of 
shackles for things that can come later. 
If there were not such an eager effort to 
amend that rulebook with great hand- 
fuls of proposals, as occurred in the 87th 
Congress, it might not frighten me so 
much. But the resolution does bother 
me because the next development would 
be a germaneness rule such as there is in 
the House of Representatives. I lived 
under that rule for 16 years, and I know 
what happens. 

In every case, if there were a germane- 
ness rule, the Parliamentarian must tell 
the Presiding Officer, “The rule must be 
construed strictly against the author of 
the proposal.” It taxes one’s brain. It 
taxes one’s ingenuity to find language 
so to fashion a proposal that the dis- 
cussion would come within the limits of 
the rule. Never have I felt so inhibited 
as I did when I lived under that kind of 
germaneness rule. 

I like the rule of the Senate much bet- 
ter. I like the freedom—the deliberative 
spirit—which marks the Senate as a 
great body. 

But give the proposal a chance, and 
what I have stated will be the next order 
of business to discipline this body, be- 
cause there are some who are frustrated 
because the Senate and the Congress 
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generally have not quite done what those 
people have wanted done. 

Perhaps that is the origin of the pro- 
posed resolution. I think of the com- 
ments made about the previous session. 
I thought most of them were superficial 
and did not go to the heart of the prob- 
lem when they related to the delay in 
Congress. When the whole subject is 
rationalized, we discover that there were 
differences of opinion between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Con- 
gress. We are entitled to have our dif- 
ferences, and we are entitled to have our 
views. 

The Constitution provides that from 
time to time the President shall give to 
the Congress information of the state of 
the Union and make his recommenda- 
tions. The Constitution does not pro- 
vide that Congress must follow them. 
We, too, are elected by the people. We 
can ignore the President if we believe he 
is wrong. We can throw his messages to 
one side if we think he is wrong. We are 
under no obligation. 

But when a group is frustrated because 
some effort was not achieved, we hear 
that the fault lies in the legislative 
branch, and that Congress must be dis- 
ciplined. Our rules ought to be changed 
so that we might move with greater 
speed. 

Mr. President, when we move with 
greater speed, look out for what finally 
happens to legislative freedom and de- 
liberation. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 1900 
a symposium took place under the spon- 
sorship of a New York newspaper. A 
number of distinguished people at that 
time were asked what they foresaw in the 
next 50 years. Men such as President 
Sherman of Cornell, John Farrar, Sam- 
uel Gompers, William Jennings Byran, 
Jay Gould, and others were asked the 
question. In my judgment only one was 
correct and that was Arthur Twining 
Hadley, the president of Yale. 

President Hadley said that he looked 
down the road and forsaw the time when 
group interests would develop in the 
country that were more interested in 
their own well-being than in the national 
well-being, and that they would devel- 
op some kind of political force. Then 
we would be headed for trouble. 

That is exactly what has happened. 
If those engaged in agriculture are dis- 
satisfied with what we do, they become 
frustrated. Sometimes their leaders 
say there ought to be a rule to “make 
them do this, that, or the other thing,” 

Our friends identified with organized 
labor are quite often frustrated. I know 
they are quite often dissatisfied with the 
vote that I vote. There is the old story: 
There ought to be a rule; there ought to 
be a law. 

I never think of that subject with- 
out thinking also of a man in the Mi- 
nois Legislature years ago. 

His name was Kirby. He came home 
from the legislature because he was 
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within driving distance from Springfield. 
He found his wife reclining on a divan, 
her face distorted with pain. 

He said, “My dear, what is wrong?” 

She said, “I went downtown today to 
buy a loaf of bread, a spool of thread, 
and a few other things. I stepped on 
a pebble with these high-heeled shoes 
and turned my ankle.” 

With righteous indignation, he said, 
“There ought to be a law against high 
heels on women’s shoes.” 

So the next time he went to Springfield 
he introduced a bill to regulate the height 
of the heels on women’s shoes. 

Interested people who do not get what 
they desire become frustrated, and im- 
mediately declare that something must 
be done about it. 

So now if there is dissatisfaction, it lies 
in the fact that the Senate is not speedy 
enough, It must rush headlong to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have said a hundred 
times that perhaps one of the reasons 
why we have a free country is that it has 
not moved too fast or too far at one time. 
I would not trade with any country on 
the face of the earth. So, because I look 
down the future and am fearful about 
putting shackles on this body and chang- 
ing it from a completely deliberative 
body, I think of this proposal as a first 
step, and then wonder what the next 
step might be. 

I wonder whether it would not be a 
little conducive to absenteeism. I might 
be in my Capitol office or in a committee 
when a bill was laid before the Senate. 
Perhaps it is the end of the morning hour, 
and I know from a conversation with the 
majority leader what the order of busi- 
ness will be. I might say to myself, “I 
am good for 3 hours. I am not partic- 
ularly interested in that Stella School 
District bill and whether they get their 
$35,000, unless it is a question of sheer 
justice.” 

So I will find things to do in that 
38-hour period. I will check every so 
often on the time situation. Perhaps I 
will not be interested in the great flow 
of rhetoric on the equities and merits of 
the claim of the Stella School District. 
So, probably I will not be around the 
Chamber. My desk will be piled high 
with mail. I will have callers. I can 
find refuge in those facts. 

Who shall say that perhaps, finally, 
the resolution would not be conducive to 
a kind of absenteeism? That would be 
the least of the troubles which would 

result, as I see it. 

Finally, I think it interfered with the 
flexibility of the Senate. The majority 
leader and the minority leader have 
never had too much difficulty in keeping 
the show moving. Whenever the case 
called for speed and dispatch, the Senate 
was always equal to it. There was only 
one time when there was some difficulty 
in that respect. My distinguished friend 
from Rhode Island would know better 
than anyone else what the equities were 
and what had to be done in that situ- 
ation, because it had to do with the so- 
called Satellite Corporation proposal. I 
stood in his corner. I got on my knees 
to some of the Members on this side of 
the aisle. I entreated them to grant clo- 
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ture to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
because I thought the Senator was on 
good ground and that after 19 days the 
question should have been settled. I 
would do the same under given circum- 
stances. 

But I do not want any junior cloture 
measure to be coming along. That is 
what this is. This is one of the daily 
junior clotures. So, we are told, “for 3 
hours do not raise your voice unless you 
address yourself to the business at hand, 
no matter how interesting or how un- 
interesting, no matter how world shak- 
ing or how routine it may be.” To curb 
the Senate is a pretty big price to pay 
for what little benefit may come from 
this measure. I doubt whether any 
benefit would come from it. 

If it is going to become a rule on the 
books, I am a stickler for observance 
and enforcement of the rules, I always 
feel good when I am called to account 
for violating one of these precepts. 
But I think the Senate could have a 
termination of the 3-minute rule every 
day in the morning hour. If speed is de- 
sired, why discuss the business of the 
Senate in 3-minute packages? Why not 
get right to the business before the Sen- 
ate? Let it be stated by the Chair. 
Have the business laid down. Stick to it. 
See what happens. I am prepared to 
make that suggestion, because I do not 
want to see another proposal come along 
and have it said, “We did not go far 
enough.” 

Mr, President, that is the way the lib- 
erty of a parliamentary body is eroded. 
I will have none of it. 

With that brief statement, I am pre- 
pared to vote on the pending business. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if at 
the present moment I entertained in my 
heart and mind any disappointment, it 
would be that this afternoon we have 
heard opposition or objections to the res- 
olution which I have sponsored, by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russert] and the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 

If the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island were ever disturbed by a legisla- 
tive problem, or even a personal prob- 
lem, offhand he would think of perhaps 
half a dozen Members of the Senate, 
whom he holds in the highest esteem and 
regard, even though from time to time 
he has not agreed with their political 
philosophy, to whom he would like to 
open up his heart and mind and ask for 
their guidance and help in whatever 
problem might be disturbing him at the 
time. 

I can say with full sincerity this after- 
noon that in the group of six or seven 
Senators that I would call upon, surely 
one would find the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and my esteemed and 
distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

No Senator knows the rules of the 
Senate better than does the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia; and there is no 
man for whom I have more affection and 
more admiration, even though he is a 
Republican and I am a Democrat, than 
the Senator from Illinois. 
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So naturally I do not take their posi- 
tion in this matter too lightly. 

I have remained in the Chamber and 
I have listened attentively to everything 
they have had to say. 

Fundamentally, if one analyzes what 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has said, he reaches the conclusion that 
this amendment or modification of the 
rule is inadvisable because it can be vio- 
lated. I think I have already spoken on 
that point. There is no law that man can 
invent, create, or enact that cannot 
somehow be violated. But does the mere 
fact that a law can be violated make 
the law useless? Does a law become im- 
potent merely because it can be violated? 
I do not believe in the adage that laws 
are made to be broken. Laws are made 
to guide and govern man in his conduct 
and behavior within the authority of 
man. 

There is no ulterior motive, so far as 
the Senator from Rhode Island is con- 
cerned, in suggesting this resolution. 
There are 31 sponsors of the resolution, 
which is almost one-third of the mem- 
bership of this body. They come from 
the Democratic side of the aisle; they 
come from the Republican side of the 
aisle. The reason there are 31 sponsors 
is that there is a sizable group of the 
membership of this body that has become 
somewhat disturbed over the lackadaisi- 
cal way the business of the Senate is 
conducted. 

I do not want to join that vanguard 
of Senators who are always critical of 
what the Senate does or does not do. I 
do not think we have to get into a debate 
of that subject this afternoon. ButI am 
satisfied in my own mind of the neces- 
sity for this change. I have been amem- 
ber of the general assembly of my own 
State. I was Lieutenant Governor of 
Rhode Island. Under its constitution, I 
was the presiding officer of the senate in 
my State. I have had some experience 
with legislative bodies. For the past 13 
years I have had the honor to be a Mem- 
ber of this very august body. 

I have seen many Senators come into 
this body and leave. I have seen many 
things done on the floor of the Senate. 
And I have seen many things go undone 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I assure my colleagues that there is no 
ulterior motive involved. There is no 
subtlety involved in the proposed amend- 
ment of the rule. Iam not trying to use 
my proposed amendment to reach into 
rule XXII. I am not using this resolu- 
tion to affect any other rule of the Sen- 
ate. I am trying to make a modest 
modification. 

Yesterday I moved to table an amend- 
ment that I thought went a little too far. 
Sixty-nine Members of the Senate joined 
me in laying the amendment on the 
table. 

It is true that the pending measure is 
only a modest amendment, but it is a 
significant one, and, I daresay, a very 
good one. 

What am I trying to do? Am I try- 
ing to prevent the opportunity for a 
unanimous-consent agreement that my 
distinguished friend from Georgia dis- 
cusses? Of course not. The leadership 
would still be able to ask for a unani- 
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mous-consent agreement any time it 
cared to do so. The resolution does not 
reach into that field at all. Any time 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader might seek a unanimous-consent 
agreement, if it were granted, nothing in 
the proposed rule change would prevent 
it or interfere with it. 

With reference to the logic expressed 
this afternoon by my distinguished friend 
from Illinois, all that he is clamoring for, 
all that he is advocating, all that he is 
urging, is that the Senate rules remain 
in status quo. If that is what the Senate 
wants, it should turn down the resolution. 

The primary question is: What is the 
Senator from Rhode Island trying to 
accomplish by this resolution? I will tell 
the Senate. It is very simple. I do not 
need to take all my time. I have about 
20 minutes remaining, but I can do it in 
4minutes. What does it do? 

In very simple terms this is what it 
would accomplish: If a Senator has a 
3-minute speech to make, he can make 
it in the morning hour. If he has a 
bill to introduce, he can introduce it, 
as has been done before. My resolution 
does not affect that situation one way or 
the other. 

The morning hour would not be af- 
fected by the resolution. Senators can 
do in the morning hour in the future 
what they have done in the past. 

All the resolution would do would be 
to provide that once the pending business 
had been laid down, for 3 hours in that 
1 day—not forever, not until the bill 
was passed, but for 3 hours in that 1 sin- 
gle day—whatever a Senator had to say 
on the floor of the Senate would have 
to be directed to the pending business. 

I ask the Senate what is so terrible or 
sacrilegious about that. Why is ger- 
maneness of discussion on the pending 
business such a bad thing to suggest? 
Why do I make that suggestion? 

As everyone knows, most of the work 
of the Senate is done in committee. If 
this were a State body, where committees 
do not function as they do in the Sen- 
ate—and I have been a member of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly—it 
would remain in session until it recessed 
or adjourned. That does not happen in 
the Senate. We have-a suite of four or 
five offices. We receive thousands of 
pieces of mail. Visitors come to see us. 
People are interested in legislation, and 
they come to see us. In addition, we 
have our committee responsibilities. We 
cannot perform those duties on the floor. 
We cannot be on the floor of the Senate 
every minute of the day. 

My good friend the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] talks about a mystery. 
He claims that if there is a mystery as to 
what is going on in the Chamber, per- 
haps Senators will come here; whereas, 
on the other hand, if we tell what is go- 
ing on, Senators may be absent. I be- 
lieve that to be a specious argument. I 
say that with all due respect. 

I believe there is a strong likelihood 
that Members of the Senate will come to 
listen for 3 hours, because they will 
know that in the 3 hours they will not 
be interrupted. 

All that my resolution would do would 
be to provide that for 3 hours the pend- 
ing business would not be interrupted. 
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After the expiration of 3 hours what 
would happen? The stampede could 
then start, if we wish to use the word 
“stampede.” Senators who might wish 
to make a speech on the fragrance of the 
rose, or whether or not liquor should be 
served in the Capitol, or what not, could 
speak on those subjects or on any other 
subjects to their heart’s content. They 
could speak around the clock, if their 
physical being would hold out. 

That is all we are trying to accomplish. 
We are trying to make a very moderate 
improvement in the existing situation, 
without impinging upon the great tradi- 
tion of the Senate, without trying in any 
way to affect the filibuster situation. 
That is another problem that we have. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is in 
favor of civil rights, and everyone in the 
Senate knows it. When I suggested the 
proposed amendment to the rule, I was 
not trying to reach the question of civil 
rights. That has absolutely nothing to 
do with it. 

I was not trying to reach the filibuster. 
That has nothing to do with. Although 
I am for a modification of rule XXII, this 
resolution has nothing to do with it. 

That is how simple it all is, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Without belaboring the situation any 
further, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire wishes to speak, and I shall be glad 
to yield to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
speak while the Senator has the floor. 
I am delighted that at long last we are 
reaching the point where the Senate can 
vote on the resolution which is now be- 
fore us. If we ever needed any proof 
for the need for a rule covering ger- 
maneness, the events of yesterday and 
today have reenforced that view. This 
is a step in the right direction. I believe 
it would do a great deal toward bringing 
about a little more decorum, a little more 
dignity, a little more regulation in the 
Senate. Sometimes we can be too in- 
dividualistic. This is one way in which 
we can bring about better procedures in 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I promised first to 
yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Then I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
rise to support my fellow New Eng- 
lander on the resolution of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], Sen- 
ate Resolution 89 relating to germane- 
ness of debate in this body. It may well 
be that the hallowed and ancient rule 
that permits any Senator who secures 
the floor to talk about any subject of his 
choice for as long as he is able, should be 
preserved at any cost. But, based on 1 
long year’s experience in this Senate, I 
am prepared to say that the time has 
come to set aside—if only slightly—this 
sacred tradition in favor of a rather 
modest change in the rules that should 
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have the effect of confining the Senate 
debate to the pending business as laid 
down by the majority leader. This 
change would be a small salute to com- 
monsense. 

Along with other Senators elected in 
1962, I was admonished by my more ex- 
perienced colleagues to spend as much 
time as I possibly could on the floor lis- 
tening to the debate, the speeches, and 
colloquies of my fellow Senators. Dur- 
ing the past year I have tried to do this. 
Along with the newly elected Senators of 
the majority party I have spent a con- 
siderable number of hours presiding. 
Thus, a fuller opportunity to observe the 
Senate rules in action has been offered 
to us than is generally imagined. 

Confining my comments on the rules 
to the simple question of germaneness, I 
must say that it can be both frustrating 
and discouraging to be present here on 
this Senate floor doing my best to listen 
to opposing views, to observe parliamen- 
tary tactics of the proponents and oppo- 
nents, and to become engrossed in the 
give and take of verbal debate and then 
suddenly without warning, and to my 
complete amazement, to hear a Senator 
begin to talk on a subject completely and 
utterly unrelated to the main issue then 
and there being contested. 

Many details of important issues be- 
fore the Senate for decision by the en- 
tire body are best known and under- 
stood by the responsible committee mem- 
bers handling the legislation on both 
sides of this aisle. The explanation and 
discussion of these issues by these mem- 
bers are informative and helpful to me— 
in fact might even be persuasive as to 
my vote. We have important issues to 
vote up or down in the next few months— 
tax cut, civil rights, hospital care, to 
name a few. I would like to be on the 
floor during these debates to listen and, 
when appropriate, to join the argument. 
But under our present rule of nonger- 
maneness what starts out as a tax cut 
debate may suddenly become a tirade 
on the problem of prickly heat or a 
2-hour opus on De Gaulle and the Com- 
mon Market. This is not an inviting 
or interesting prospect for a Senator; 
nor is it especially conducive for even a 
junior Senator to find or make the time 
to be here on the Senate floor doing what 
after all is his primary job. 

I therefore urge the Senate to support 
this resolution in the hope that it will 
make for more interesting, informative 
and orderly discussion of the issues be- 
fore us. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, what is 
the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 7 min- 
utes remaining; the Senator from Illi- 
nois has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield half a 
minute? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New York. He has 
asked for half a minute. I am in a gen- 
erous mood; I will yield him 1 minute. 

Mr. KEATING. In light of the gen- 
erosity displayed by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, I wish to 
compliment him on his handling of this 
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proposal so wisely and carefully, and to 
say that I shall support the resolution. 
It is not revolutionary in character, but 
I believe it may help to expedite the work 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, we grope in the realm 
of open debate to discover procedures 
which will lend direction to our delib- 
erations. 

The year was open season for critics of 
Congress. We were a stationary target 
for the onslaught of journalistic fire. 
Our friends of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision attempted to alert us to the need 
for more constructive action. Exag- 
gerations crept in as individuals berated 
us for a poverty of achievement in the 
first session. 

In the space age we need a legislative 
machine with sufficient thrust to enable 
us to accomplish the Nation’s business. 
The Nation cannot afford postponement 
after postponement, misfires, or mal- 
functions. Unless we attend to this ma- 
chinery we shall produce gap after gap 
on the American scene, and the result 
will be a loss of confidence in the legis- 
lative branch of Government. 

Senate Resolution 89 does not change 

the present engine or drastically modify 
it. At best it merely puts a little oil in 
our sputtering machine. The proposed 
amendment to rule VIII gives us assur- 
ance that 3 hours of each day will be de- 
voted to deliberations relevant to mat- 
ters then pending on the floor. It does 
not prohibit the introduction of nonger- 
mane amendments but provides cer- 
tainty that the discussion and debate 
will then relate to that amendment. If 
adhered to, it will benefit those in charge 
of legislation, and will be an accommo- 
dation to the information media, the 
public, and Senators who come to fol- 
low or participate in the pending busi- 
ness. 
Senate Resolution 89 is by no means a 
complete answer to our problems, but it 
is a step in the right direction. In no 
way does it shackle free debate. It 
helps to establish an agenda-like pro- 
cedure. during which deliberation will 
have to be germane for a maximum of 3 
hours daily. For the optimistic it even 
offers the hope that free germane debate 
will result in fuller debate, responsive 
to the problems facing this Nation. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island on his efforts 
and urge support for the resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the quorum call to be taken from the 
time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the time sit- 
uation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has 2 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. PASTORE. If no Senator wishes 
to speak in opposition, and no Senator 
wishes to speak in support of the reso- 
lution, inasmuch as we are within 4 min- 
utes of the hour for the vote, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time for 
the quorum call to be charged equally 
to both sides, so as to allow the remain- 
ing time to expire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, as amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. If the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALTERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. If the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MetcaLF] and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boses], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Colorado 
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(Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is necessarily absent and his 
pair has been previously announced. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 25, as follows: 


No. 6 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 
Aiken Humphrey Muskie 
Allott Inouye Nelson 
Anderson Jackson Neuberger 
Bayh Javits Pastore 
Beall Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Brewster Keating Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Case Lausche Randolph 
Church Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Ciark Magnuson Saltonstall 
Dodd Mansfield Scott 
Douglas McGee Smathers 
Fong McGovern Smith 
Fulbright McIntyre Symington 
Hart McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Miller Williams, Del. 
Hayden Morton Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Moss Young, Ohio 
NAYS—25 
Bennett Hruska Russell 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin Mechem Thurmond 
Gore Morse Tower 
Hill Mundt 
Holland Robertson 
NOT VOTING—18 
Bartlett Curtis Gruening 
Bible Dominick M y 
Boggs Eastland Metcalf 
Carlson Edmondson Monroney 
Cooper Engle Walters 
Cotton Goldwater Young, N. Dak. 


So the resolution (S. Res. 89) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“At the conclusion of the morning hour 
or after the unfinished business or pending 
business has first been laid before the Senate 
on any calendar day, and until after the 
duration of three hours, except as determined 
to the contrary by unanimous consent or on 
motion without debate, all debate shall be 
germane and confined to the specific ques- 
tion then pending before the Senate. 


Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment in explanation of my vote against 
the Pastore resolution. I was one of the 
cosponsors of that proposal when it was 
first submitted to the Senate, because on 
the basis of my understanding of the 
resolution at that time, I thought it 
would constitute a strengthening of the 
rules of the Senate. As Senators know, 
I make a practice of waiting until the 
day’s business is out of the way before I 
make lengthy speeches on other subjects. 
Certainly Senate business would be expe- 
dited if that practice were more widely 
followed. For that reason, I cosponsored 
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the resolution. But as I studied the pro- 
posed Pastore rule, and as I listened to 
the debate on the resolution, I decided 
it would not be a good rule to add to the 
rules of the Senate. I decided that it was 
primarily a proposal of form and not of 
substance; that it was highly superficial 
in its effect and met pretty much my 
conception of sham. I thought it would 
endanger the protection of legitimate 
minority rights in the Senate and would 
place the minority too often at the mercy 
of tyrannical majorities. I felt that the 
proposed Pastore rule would encourage 
parliamentary subterfuges and evasions 
and would lead to much unnecessary 
hassling and haggling over whether 
something was germane or was not ger- 
mane. I believed it would tend to turn 
the Senate into a high school debating 
society, for a discussion of whether a 
Robert's Rule of Order in some matter 
was or was not applicable. 

If Senators really want to change the 
procedures of the Senate, let. them stop 
running away from the basic procedural 
reform that has been proposed and for 
which I have stood ever since I became a 
Member of the Senate. The problem is 
rule XXII. 

I left many of my liberal colleagues 
this afternoon because, in my judgment, 
they were mistaken in regard to the 
soundness of the proposed Pastore rule. 
To my liberal colleagues, let me say that 
our obligation, as I see it, if we really 
want to improve the Senate, is to change 
rule XXII. That is the way to protect 
a legitimate majority in the Senate, and 
also the way to protect minority rights 
in the Senate. So I voted against the 
rule. 

I say to my liberal friends that I be- 
lieve the Senate has succeeded in delay- 
ing the time when rule XXII will be 
changed. What ought to have been done 
was to stand together on rule XXII and 
adopt no change in the rules until rule 
XXII was changed. 

T shall not vote for any rule that I con- 
sider to be superficial and a sham, when 
what needs to be done is to adopt a mod- 
ification of rule XXII, and give to the 
people of the country true majority rule 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. 
Watters in the chair). The Senator 
from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the next day the Senate 
meets this year the resolution will be in 
effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is any pending business, it will be. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
many Senators are present in the Cham- 
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ber, I should like to ask the majority 
leader about the schedule for the rest 
of today and for the remainder of the 
week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the majority leader for that 


purpose. 
Pe sa MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. President, in response to questions 
raised by the distinguished minority 
leader, it is anticipated that after ap- 
propriate remarks have been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
relative to the Holland amendment to 
the Constitution, the Senate will then 
turn to certain bills to which there is 
no objection on the calendar, such as 
Calendars Nos. 799, 800, 801, 803, and 
804. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Beginning next 
Monday the Senate will take up the other 
items on the calendar as they become 
available. 


RATIFICATION OF THE 24TH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
with much pride along with sincere per- 
sonal humility that I announce to the 
Senate that the 24th amendment to the 
Constitution, the antipoll tax amend- 
ment, has been ratified by the 38 States 
now required for an amendment to the 
Constitution to become valid. 

As Senators are aware, the State of 
Maine, on January 16, became the 37th 
State to ratify the amendment, when 
the Maine Senate approved its ratifi- 
cation by unanimous vote. The Maine 
House had previously ratified the amend- 
ment January 15, by a vote of 108 to 34. 

I am delighted to advise the Senate 
today that the State of South Dakota 
a few minutes ago completed ratification 
of the amendment by the 38 States re- 
quired when the South Dakota Senate 
approved its ratification by a unanimous 
vote. The South Dakota House had pre- 
viously approved ratification on January 
17, by a vote of 52 to 19. 

So that the record may be clear, Mr. 
President, as I have stated, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution becomes valid 
when the legislatures of three-quarters 
of the States ratify it. The Supreme 
Court, in a case arising from the 18th, 
or the prohibition amendment, Dillon 
against Gloss, indicated an amendment 
becomes effective immediately when the 
last State ratifies it, in this instance, 
the State of South Dakota. 

The Library of Congress, which, at my 
request, looked further into the matter, 
advises me that the subsequent certifi- 
cation of ratification by the General 
Services Administration, as provided by 
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law, is of no significance as far as the 
actual ratification is concerned, except as 
a matter of completing the record. 

Mr. President, I am especially pleased 
that ratification has come in time to be 
effective in the presidential election next 
November 3. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
express my sincere and heartfelt appreci- 
ation to the two distinguished Senators 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH and Mr. Mus- 
KIE] and the two distinguished Senators 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr and Mr. 
McGovern], each of whom has worked so 
diligently for ratification of the amend- 
ment by the legislatures of their respec- 
tive States, and for the yeoman service 
they have given to this cause. 

Mr. President, I also wish to pay trib- 
ute to many other Senators, and to Rep- 
resentatives in the House of Represent- 
atives and others who have contributed 
so much in the long, hard fight which 
was made to achieve this progressive 
change in our election process. Our late 
President, John F. Kennedy, gave ‘his 
support unstintingly in this effort, and 
President Johnson, as a Member of the 
Senate, when majority leader, and later 
when Vice President, was a stalwart in 
achieving the adoption of my resolution 
proposing submission of the amendment 
to the States. 

In addition, many other Members of 
this body, particularly the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], our distin- 
guished majority leader and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], our 
equally distinguished minority leader, 
with all the heavy duties that they carry, 
gave unsparingly of their time and their 
leadership and their counsel to this cause. 

I express my most sincere apprecia- 
tion to each of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
should. be said for the distinguished 
Senator from Florida that after engi- 
neering this amendment through Con- 
gress he was not content to rest on his 
oars, but followed it through with the 
Governors and the legislatures of many 
other States in order to effectuate the 
ultimate ratification of his amendment. 

He has been a tower of strength. He 
deserves all the credit and the plaudits 
of the people of America for his untiring 
efforts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
surely appreciate the kind statement just 
made by the distinguished minority 
leader. 

I now yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that today a sort 
race developed between the Senate of 
the State of South Dakota and the 
House and the Senate of the State of 
Georgia as to which should be the final 
ratifier of the Holland amendment. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ate of the State of Georgia did give its 
approval today to the proposal, but that 
of course the legislatures of both houses 
of the State of Scuth Dakota gave final 
approval. 

I believe this is a great day in the his- 
tory of the Nation. I am happy to join 
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with the distinguished minority leader 
as well as with all Senators on both sides 
of the aisle in extending sincere con- 
gratulations to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida for the great and untir- 
ing and unceasing efforts he made to 
bring about final ratification of the Hol- 
land amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I fully 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader, but I wish to 
make it clear, that I could have accom- 
plished nothing as one Senator, that it 
has taken the great majority of the 
Members of this body, the great majority 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the great majority of the 
Governors and of the State legislatures 
to bring us to this day. This was not at 
all a one-man task. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the congratulations voiced 
by the majority and minority leaders 
upon the accomplishment of this project, 
which has been under the leadership 
throughout of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

He has, indeed, rendered a construc- 
tive service, not only by initiating the 
proposed legislation, which was support- 
ed wholeheartedly and on a bipartisan 
basis in the Senate, but also by follow- 
ing through in contacting the Governors, 
Representatives, and Senators of the 
various States. 

Until this afternoon I did not know 
that South Dakota was engaged in a 
“race to the moon” with the distin- 
guished people of the State of Georgia. 
It is not very often that South Dakota 
gets ahead of Georgia. Georgia got into 
the Union ahead of us. But I am glad 
that we have been ahead of Georgia in 
extending the universal franchise, which 
is incorporated in that amendment. 

Since the subject throughout has been 
bipartisan, I believe it is highly appro- 
priate to add that an amendment ini- 
tiated in the mind of a great democratic 
Senator, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLtaND] was finally approved by the 
Legislature of South Dakota, a Republi- 
can body. At the present time the Re- 
publicans are in complete control of both 
the house and senate. The Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor are also both 
Republican. That fact helps to identify 
the effort as a bipartisan or nonpartisan 
move to extend the franchise to all of 
America. 

A long time ago in South Dakota we 
were among the first to make certain that 
our Indian citizens received the fran- 
chise. So our confirmation of the 
amendment is strictly in keeping with 
the attitude of the people of the great 
State of South Dakota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend. 

I wish now to yield to my distinguished 
colleague, the Democratic Senator from 
the great State of South Dakota, be- 
cause again we have shown, in the com- 
plete cooperation between the two Sen- 
ators from that State, each of whom 
comes from one of the two great parties, 
as well as between the two great Sena- 
tors from the State of Maine [Mrs. 
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SmirH and Mr. Musxre] who likewise 
represent each of the two great parties, 
that the effort has been bipartisan from 
the very beginning. 

I yield now to my distinguished friend, 
the Democratic Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to add my word of appreci- 
ation to the Senator from Florida for the 
leadership that he has provided from the 
outset on this important constitutional 
step. I am pleased that the State of 
South Dakota became the 38th State to 
give its endorsement to that important 
amendment, and in doing so, made it the 
24th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The people of South Dakota, through- 
out the history of that State, have al- 
ways been devoted to the democratic 
principle that every citizen should have 
the right to vote, without any unreason- 
able restriction. 

Ratification of the amendment is a 
historical step forward in the life of our 
State and in the life of our country. I 
am deeply grateful that it has been 
taken. As my senior colleague has said, 
the adoption of the amendment has been 
a bipartisan effort, but I am especially 
pleased that while the Democrats are in 
a very small minority in the South Da- 
kota Legislature, they gave unanimous 
endorsement to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation. I thank the Senator for yield- 
ing 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. I believe the vote of 34 
to 0 in the Senate of the State of South 
Dakota would indicate that Senators 
from both parties followed that identi- 
cal course. I am deeply grateful that 
they made it a bipartisan or, perhaps, 
even a nonpartisan issue, in that great 
State. 

I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for the great effort he 
made in bringing about the ratification 
of this constitutional amendment. I 
deeply appreciate his generous remarks 
about me. However, let me set the rec- 
ord straight. The credit goes to the 
Maine State Legislature and to the Gov- 
ernor of Maine rather than to me or 
anyone else. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, as 
always, is most modest; but I happen to 
know of the hard work she has done on 
this matter. She and her distinguished 
colleague were extremely active in ac- 
complishing the ratification by the Maine 
Legislature, which did not ratify the 
amendment last year when the issue was 
before it. The change in attitude was 
brought about largely because of the ac- 
tivities of the two distinguished Senators 
from Maine. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank my good friend, 
the Senator from Florida, for his com- 
pliments. 

I would agree that the principal re- 
sponsibility of Maine rested with the leg- 
islature, and was properly discharged. 
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I should like to add a word of credit 
to the Governor of Maine, John H. Reed. 
He, a member of a different party from 
my own, put his weight behind ratifica- 
tion of the amendment. I am most 
grateful for the legislative leaders and 
members on both sides of the aisle in 
both houses in Maine who were respec- 
tive to all approaches made by me, and 
all the approaches made by my distin- 
guished senior colleague, in our effort to 
get the resolution of ratification adopted. 

I believe we ought not to overlook the 
prodding that we constantly received 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Florida last year and this year, which 
helped us to stiffen our own motivation. 
I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator is most kind. I appreciate his 
most complimentary remarks. 

I agreed to yield next to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the Senator 
from Florida did not yield to all of the 
other Senators who are standing before 
yielding to me, because I feel impelled 
to inject what may be regarded as a 
sour note in this “hallelujah chorus” of 
commendation and congratulations that 
is ringing out over the floor of the Sen- 
ate at the present time. To me it is the 
funeral dirge of another landmark of our 
dual system of sovereign States and an- 
other long step in the concentration of 
Federal power. 

I would not detract one jot or tittle 
from the achievement of the Senator 
from Florida and all of those who have 
assisted him. Without regard to its 
merits, it is a notable accomplishment 
for any man to be able to amend the 
great basic document, the Constitution 
of the United States. I would that the 
amendment had a more laudable pur- 
pose. 

The State of Georgia does not impose 
a poll tax and has not done so for many 
years, but I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my profound regret and disappoint- 
ment that either branch of the general 
assembly of my State should have joined 
in the pernicious drive to enforce coer- 
cion and conformity upon any of her sis- 
ter States in a matter so peculiarly with- 
in State authority. The Constitution of 
the United States in two places guaran- 
tees to the States the right to prescribe 
the qualifications of electors. I do not 
like to see even one of my sister States in- 
vaded and deprived of this right against 
the will of her people. 

There was a time when the State of 
Georgia stood proudly in the van of all 
those States that believe that they have 
the right to control their own domestic 
affairs. In those days Georgians would 
fight for the right of their sister States 
to enjoy the same privilege. 

In the early days of this Republic, the 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
that the people of Georgia thought in- 
vaded their rights as a sovereign State. 
One house of the General Assembly of 
Georgia immediately passed a bill de- 
claring it a capital offense without bene- 
fit of clergy for any U.S. marshal to un- 
dertake to serve any process under that 
decision. It so happened that in that 
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day, the occupant of the White House 
was a Democrat. He is one of the patron 
saints of the Democratic Party. That 
President was “Old Hickory,” Andrew 
Jackson. He was a Democrat then, but 
I am afraid today he would be described 
in terms that could not be repeated in 
polite society. As a believer in States 
rights, he made that famous statement: 

John Marshall has made his decision. Now 
let him enforce it. 


Mr. President, in the jealous defense 
of her sovereign rights, the State of 
Georgia was responsible for the adoption 
of the 11th amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The citizens of another State 
entered suit against Georgia and ob- 
tained judgment. The representatives of 
the people of Georgia in asserting their 
sovereignty secured the proposal and 
the adoption of the 11th amendment to 
the Constitution, the first amendment 
that was adopted after the Bill of Rights. 
That amendment declares that the ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall 
not extend to any suit in law or equity 
commenced or prosecuted against any 
one of the several States by a citizen 
of another State or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign State. 

Time will not permit me to discuss the 
outstanding sons of Georgia who have 
demanded the right for Georgia to handle 
her own domestic affairs and who would 
as quickly have defended the right of a 
sister State to enjoy the same privilege. 
I greatly fear that the names, achieve- 
ments, and philosophy of such great men 
as George Troup, George Gilmer, and 
Wilson Lumpkin are little known today. 

Frankness requires that I say that it 
is a source of humiliation to me, if the 
news accounts referred to are true, that 
one branch of the General Assembly of 
Georgia has so far departed from the 
precepts of her great sons as to ratify 
this amendment coercing sister States 
into conformity with a national pattern. 

It has been stated that Georgia was 
defeated in the race to be the State to 
take action to secure ratification of the 
amendment by South Dakota. It is a 
source of deep regret to me that Georgia 
was persuaded to join in the mad rush 
to follow the so-called liberal States of 
the Nation and attempt to become the 
tail on this kite of conformity and 
coercion of five of her sister States. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] that 
Iam not displeased that on this occasion 
the Legislature of Georgia lost in the race 
for this extremely dubious honor. I can 
say with all honesty and sincerity that 
I am happy that any State should defeat 
the State of Georgia in this matter and 
the fact that Georgia saw fit to engage 
in any such contest causes me to hang 
my head in shame. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the consistency of my distinguished 
friend from Georgia. I respect his con- 
viction. I respect everything I have 
seen the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia do in the approximately 18 
years I have served in this body. 

However, I do not believe there was any 

haste about this matter, be- 
cause I offered my proposed amendment 
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15 years ago and have continued to offer 
it every Congress since. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not refer to the 
Senator from Florida. I referred to the 
contest alluded to by the majority leader, 
in which he said that apparently there 
was a race between South Dakota and 
Georgia as to which one would see to it 
that this provision was written into the 
Constitution. I suppose apologists for 
the Georgia Legislature will say that 
since the legislature had just gone into 
session, it did not have a fair opportu- 
nity to consider whether the / States 
should retain the right to impose condi- 
tions on the voting privilege. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I did not know that 
the matter was going to come up in the 
Georgia Legislature today until the Sena- 
tor from Georgia advised me of that fact. 

Mr. President, I do not think the peo- 
ple of Georgia are too different from the 
people of Florida or Tennessee. The leg- 
islatures of those States, when the mat- 
ter was allowed to come before them, 
overwhelmingly ratified it. In my State 
the vote in the lower house was 105 to 3, 
and in the upper house the vote was 36 
to 6. The vote in the Tennessee House 
was 55 to 20 and in the Senate, 22 to 1. 

The question of ratification is one 
that cannot proceed with the same tim- 
ing in all parts of the Nation. So far as 
I am concerned, I am most happy that 
the 38th State has concluded action. 
For that reason, I am reporting the ac- 
tion of the 38 States, and expressing my 
gratification that the 37th and 38th 
States, Maine and South Dakota, in a 
completely bipartisan showing, along 
with the other 36 States, adopted resolu- 
tions of ratification which have made 
the amendment operative today. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Vermont 
was the 14th State to enter the Union, 
but, due to legislative circumstances, it 
could not maintain its record in ratifying 
the 24th amendment. Vermont was the 
21st State to do so. 

I think it is a good amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Regardless of how one may think of 
the situation, I believe it is agreed that 
the credit for obtaining final approval by 
the 38 States must go to the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] for his 
persistent and yeoman service, which I 
am certain is appreciated by most of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from the Green Mountain 
State for his generous remarks. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I speak 
with a special feeling on this subject. 
The Senator from Florida will remember 
that I moved on two occasions to have a 
law enacted to make this provision ef- 
fective. I thought that a constitutional 
amendment might take a very long time 
and might never be adopted. Therefore 
the Senator from Florida is entitled to 
great credit not only for proposing the 
amendment but for pursuing it, which 
he has done so ardently. 

The importance of a Senate seat de- 
pends on how a Senator uses it. The 
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Senator from Florida has used it to great 
advantage. 

The Senator from Florida and I do 
not agree on every aspect of civil rights 
legislation. I think it is due him to say 
that in this case he proved to be more 
nearly right than I was with regard to 
his ability to have the amendment rati- 
fied. As a lhwyer, I was deeply con- 
vinced that it could be done by law. 

Since the Senator comes from a South- 
ern State, I hope this action is a har- 
binger of possibilities in other areas in 
having essential legislation enacted. 

I do not want to spoil the occasion by 
entering into a civil rights debate. I 
congratulate the Senator. I am com- 
pelled to do so because of his efforts in 
this field. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his generous remarks. He is a for- 
mer attorney general of the greatest 
State, in population, in the Nation. I 
know we have not always agreed on the 
method of approaching this problem. 
I am glad he has become convinced that 
this was a practical way to handle the 
problem. 

I yield now to the Senator who has 
joined me in the presentation of this 
amendment ever since he came to the 
Senate, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. I thank him with all the 
strength at my command for the tenac- 
ity and loyalty he has displayed in this 
matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senator from 
Florida on the culmination of the fight 
in which he has been so diligent and 
tireless. 

Some of us who opposed repeal of the 
poll tax by simple statute contended that 
this was a matter that 38 States had a 
right to pass upon before the right of 
States to impose a poll tax was violated. 

As the Senator knows, the poll tax in 
Louisiana was repealed in about 1934. 
It was somewhat meaningful to me that 
my father was the moving force in Lou- 
isiana for repeal of the poll tax. It had 
to be done by a vote of ¢he people, and 
the people of the State decided to undo 
the poll tax. The legislature was dou- 
bled and the general complexion of the 
legislature was changed. This Senator 
has known what it was like to have a ma- 
jority bigger than the entire vote his 
father received, but that would not have 
happened if people had not been given 
the franchise, who, for economic rea- 
sons, would not have been able to pay 
the poll tax. 

It also eliminated corruption in gov- 
ernment. There were people who would 
pay the poll tax for 50 or 60 persons, and 
they would wait to see how they would 
vote, and if they did not vote a certain 
way the papers would not be turned 
over to them. So elimination of the poll 
tax helped to provide better government. 
It. improved our approach to issues. 
There is a tremendous movement in 
Louisiana toward better government and 
democracy. 

As one of those who opposed the stat- 
utory approach, I am happy to see that 
the Senator from Florida finally pre- 
vailed in his approach. 
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I believe a word should be said so far 
as President Kennedy is concerned. He 
was the first President to say this was a 
proper approach, and went along with 
trying to seek a constitutional amend- 
ment rather than an approach that was 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
who has been associated so closely with 
me on this matter. I am grateful to 
him. I had already mentioned our dis- 
tinguished late President. I am glad the 
Senator from Louisiana has mentioned 
him, because he did everything in his 
power, first as a Member of the Senate 
and later as President of the United 
States, to work for ratification of this 
amendment. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Florida for the work he has done. I 
want to express my pleasure that Maine 
and South Dakota have become the 37th 
and 38th States, respectively, to ratify 
the amendment. We are very grateful to 
those States. 

It is commonly observed that latecom- 
ers always receive greater credit than 
those who were at work in the early 
stages. I hope I shall not be ungracious 
if I mention the fact that Illinois was 
the first State to ratify the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois would not be ungracious, but I 
want him to know that, in a later part 
of my statement, I make grateful men- 
tion of the fact that the State from which 
Abraham Lincoln came became the first 
State to ratify this amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sometimes we are 
left out; and I wanted that fact known. 

While this constitutional amendment 
has turned out very well, possibly it 
would not have been adopted, or even 
suggested, if there were not others urg- 
ing that the poll tax be abolished by leg- 
islation. Therefore, the lonely pioneers 
who took a courageous point of view per- 
haps created a degree of sentiment 
which made it possible for the Senator 
from Florida to make a compromise 
proposal. 

This may have had a good deal of per- 
suasive influence, because it was said 
that unless the constitutional amend- 
ment route were taken, it would be nec- 
essary to take the route of legislation. 
So, without detracting in the slightest 
from the credit due the Senator from 
Florida—and again I wish to praise him 
for what he has done—I believe credit 
should also go to those who, in the 193078. 
1940's, and 1950's urged the abolition of 
the poll tax by legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for his gracious remarks. 
The Recorp should show now that six 
States have abolished the poll tax, with 
the State of North Carolina leading the 
way, in 1920, as I recall. The State 
of Louisiana came next, in 1934. The 
State which I represent in part, Florida, 
followed suit in 1937. The other States 
were Georgia, in 1945, South Carolina, 
in 1951, and Tennessee, in 1953. I be- 
lieve that these actions were taken well 
before the action on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate 2 years ago, when the amendment 
was passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the exception of 
North Carolina, possibly Louisiana, and 
perhaps also Florida, that was not until 
after there had been a strong movement 
on the floor of the Senate to effect it by 
legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my friend. I 
am willing to have everyone who is en- 
titled to it to be given credit. I join in 
giving credit to all for following the con- 
stitutional route, not favored by all to 
be sure, but which I believe sincerely 
to be the proper way to achieve the goal 
we sought. We have done the safe thing. 
We have done the quickest thing. We 
have done the sound thing. We have 
accomplished it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a very happy day for the able Senator 
from Florida. I join his colleagues in 
the Senate in giving him much deserved 
commendation and congratulation for 
the success of the constitutional amend- 
ment to eliminate the poll tax. 

There were honest differences of opin- 
ion as to how best to proceed. I once 
sponsored the statutory route. However, 
I recall joining with my friend from Flor- 
ida, I believe in the 85th Congress, and 
again in the 86th and in the 87th Con- 
gresses, in sponsoring Senate Joint Res- 
olution 29, which became the resolution 
which today brings about the constitu- 
tional amendment. I did so because it 
seemed to me that we were not getting 
anywhere with the statutory route. 
What was important was getting the job 
done. It was necessary to eliminate any 
doubts as to the legality or constitu- 
tionality. Today we have a very sig- 
nificant amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I am pleased that I have had the privi- 
lege of serving in the Senate when this 
amendment was presented to the States 
for their action. I am pleased that the 
Senator from Florida permitted me to 
join him, among other Senators, in co- 
sponsoring the joint resolution. This is 
a very significant step forward in the 
processes of our democratic society. 

The Senator from Florida has every 
right to be greatly pleased with the de- 
velopments. I salute the latecomers and 
the early ones, too. Minnesota was the 
18th State, I believe. We were in the 
middle, but still reasonably early in the 
process. Of course, there was never any 
doubt as to how our people felt. I com- 
mend the legislature of my State for tak- 
ing the action it did;.also the Governor of 
my State, who was not of my political 
party. He took a very firm and active 
position. 

I am happy that we have succeeded 
and that we have succeeded in such a 
clear cut and unqualified way, so that 
there now is no doubt as to what we have 
done or about the legality or constitu- 
tionality of it, because this amendment 
is now a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. He has been most help- 
ful in this effort. I have prepared a list 
of the 67 cosponsors who, along with 
me—making 68 in all—joined in the 87th 
Congress in proposing the amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the list 
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may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SIXTY-EIGHT SENATORS COSPONSORING SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 29, 87TH CONGRESS 

AIKEN, ALLOTT, ANDERSON, BARTLETT, BEALL, 
BENNETT, BIBLE, Boccs, BURDICK, BUSH, BUT- 
LER, BYRD of West Virginia, CANNON, CAPE- 
HART, CARLSON, Case of New Jersey, CHAVEZ, 
CHURCH, COOPER, COTTON, CURTIS, DIRKSEN, 
DoDD, ENGLE, FONG, GOLDWATER, GRUENING, 
HARTKE, HAYDEN, HICKENLOOPER, HOLLAND, 
Hruska, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, KEATING, 
KEFAUVER, KERR, KUCHEL, LAUSCHE, LONG of 
Hawaii, Lone of Louisiana, Lone of Missouri, 
MANSFIELD, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, METCALF, 
Monroney, Morse, Morton, Moss, MURPHY, 
MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, PEARSON, PELL, 
Prouty, RANDOLPH, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, 
SMATHERS, SYMINGTON, WILEY, WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, Witt1ams of New Jersey, YAR- 
BOROUGH, YOuNG of North Dakota, Younsc of 
Ohio—Total 68. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Not only does the 
name of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota appear on the list, but I say 
publicly that he performed yeoman serv- 
ice in this effort. 

For some Congresses the offerers of 
this resolution were southern Senators, 
and I do not want their names to be for- 
gotten. I refer among others to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
SmatTHERS], who unfortunately is absent 
on official business, but who has always 
supported this proposal, even before he 
became a Member of the Senate. There 
were such distinguished Senators as the 
late Senator from Georgia, Mr. George; 
the late Senator from Texas, Mr. Con- 
nally; and the late Senator from North 
Carolina, Mr. Hoey. There were others 
also, whose names appear in the hearing 
record. They all felt that this was the 
ary thing to do—and the right way to 

oit. 

It would have been completely im- 
possible for any one man to do very 
much. It required a great amount of 
support in the Senate and in the House 
and by the legislatures in the States and 
by the Governors of the States. 

I do not believe there is a precedent for 
this accomplishment in view of the fact 
that there was no organization behind 
the submission or ratification of this 
amendment. So far as I know, not a 
dollar was spent in propagandizing the 
amendment. Of course, the press has 
been generous in its treatment of it. 
Many Senators and many House Mem- 
bers and others have worked hard for it, 
but there has never been an organization 
of any kind behind it, and I believe there 
has never been an amendment which has 
been the result of such purely democratic 
processes and through such a bipartisan 
effort. 

In the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative CELLER, of New York, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and Representative McCuLtocu, ranking 
minority member, were in the forefront 
of Representatives from all sections of 
our country who advocated passage of 
the resolution calling for the amend- 
ment and ratification thereafter by the 
respective States. 
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I wish that the pressing business of 
the Senate permitted me to express my 
appreciation at this time to other Mem- 
bers of this body, whose names I have 
already listed in the Recorp, and who 
contributed so much to the success we 
enjoy today. 

However, in a nostalgic moment, I 
wish to have the imperishable RECORD 
show the truly great contribution the 
late Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennes- 
see, gave to this cause. Senator Kefau- 
ver, whose presence is so greatly missed 
in this body, not only was an early co- 
sponsor, but, as chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Amendments Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, kindly 
allowed me to be heard on this matter 
on two or three different occasions, in 
different Congresses. Under his leader- 
ship the subcommittee favorably re- 
ported my resolution proposing adoption 
of the amendment, and he supported it 
vigorously on the Senate floor. 

It is of significance to note that his 
State, Tennessee, was the first Southern 
State to ratify this amendment to the 
Constitution which eliminates the poll 
tax as a requirement for voting in na- 
tional elections throughout the country. 
He was most active in that successful 
effort. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, I can 
recall no occasion during my service in 
the Senate—and I have served as a Mem- 
ber of this body for 17 years—when 
there has been a more completely bi- 
partisan effort on a major issue than 
there has been on the 24th amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I interrupt the Senator 
at this time only because I have an im- 
portant engagement downtown. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Florida for 
the statesmanship in the Senate that he 
has contributed by his leadership on the 
poll tax amendment. His modesty has 
caused him to spread the credit. That 
is typical of him. The fact remains that 
there would have been no anti-poll-tax 
amendment had it not been for the 
statesmanship of the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

The State of Illinois was the first State 
to ratify the amendment. New Jersey 
was the second. I am proud to say that 
Oregon was the third State. 

In keeping with the long history in 
my State of a belief in direct democracy 
practiced by all the people, based upon 
the right of all people to vote, I am very 
glad Oregon made that contribution by 
being the third State to ratify the 
amendment. But irrespective of the ac- 
complishment of any State, the wonder- 
ful thing is that a blow has been struck 
in this country today, by the adoption of 
the 24th amendment, for strengthen- 
ing the guarantees of control of govern- 
ment by the people, making the people 
the masters and never the servants of 
Government. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
dis ed Senator from Florida for 
his long leadership in this fight. I con- 
cur in the remarks that have been made 
that without his consistent leadership, 
his consistent effort in Congress after 
Congress, session after session, we would 
not see this successful conclusion to the 
adoption of the 24th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

I appreciate the Senator's generosity 
in permitting other Senators to cospon- 
sor the joint resolution. I was one of 
those privileged to be a cosponsor. 

My own State of Texas has a poll tax. 
I have long opposed it. I campaigned 
for its repeal when the proposal was 
submitted to the people of Texas in the 
1940’s. The proposal to repeal the poll 
tax in Texas was rejected. 

I again campaigned for its repeal. 
The proposal was placed upon the ballot 
in both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican primaries in Texas in 1962. Both 
parties voted with a heavy majority in 
favor of repeal. The question was sub- 
mitted to the people last year, 1963, but 
the poll tax repeal was rejected. The 
poll tax is still in effect. 

I regret that the State government 
did not see fit to ratify the 24th amend- 
ment. I wrote letters to the leaders of 
the State and to the members of the 
legislature of my State, urging the rati- 
fication of the 24th amendment. The 
legislature did not see fit to do so. 

I feel confident that under the im- 
petus of the 24th amendment, prohib- 
iting the poll tax from being used as a 
bar to voting in Federal elections, the 
next Legislature of the State of Texas 
will resubmit the question to the people 
of Texas, so that they will again have an 
opportunity to vote to repeal our State 
poll tax by a constitutional amendment 
and thereby have, after this year, uni- 
form regulations, requirements, and 
qualifications for voting. 

The distinguished record which the 
Senator from Florida has compiled in 
fighting to broaden the franchise in 
America is significant. Since the Bill 
of Rights was proclaimed by Secretary of 
State Jefferson to have been adopted in 
1792, 172 years have passed, and in 
those 172 years of the many amendments 
to the Constitution that have been 
adopted, and of the many that were pro- 
posed but were not adopted, 14 were 
amendments to expand and broaden the 
franchise in America. 

If we study what has happened to the 
Constitution in the past 172 years, we 
see that Congress, the States, and the 
people have shown more interest in 
broadening democracy by bringing the 
franchise home to the people than has 
been shown with respect to any other 
subject. 

On the last 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, adopted during the past 93 
years, 4 have dealt with the expansion 
of the franchise: the 15th, prohibiting 
servitude and slavery; the 19th, prohib- 
iting discrimination by sex—the woman 
suffrage amendment; the 23d, adopted 
in 1961, extending the franchise to the 
District of Columbia; and now the 24th, 
prohibiting the use of the poll tax as a 
bar to voting. 
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Of the last 10 amendments adopted 
in the last century, excluding the pro- 
hibition amendment and the amend- 
ment for its repeal, 4 amendments were 
to expand the franchise. 

So the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida, through his activities dur- 
ing the last 15 years, has improved the 
growth of American democracy by the 
expansion of the right of the people to 
vote without the payment of a poll tax. 
That has been one of the developments 
of constitutional law through the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. I am in- 
deed glad he has analyzed the amend- 
ments to the Constitution in the way he 
has. I thank him particularly for his 
generous comment about me. I appre- 
ciate his cosponsorship and also his 
strong efforts in Texas in behalf of the 
adoption of the 24th amendment. I feel 
certain that it will not be long before we 
shall see his efforts in Texas bear fruit 
in the way that he and I would like to 
see them do so. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield to 
my friend from the great Golden State 
of California, without whose friendship 
the State of Florida would be poorer, 
indeed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. He is a good man, and 
he has demonstrated a devotion to duty 
and leadership which has extended over 
the years, and which now has resulted 
in the elimination of an undemocratic 
anachronism from the American polit- 
ical scene. 

I congratulate him; I am glad to recall 
that I coauthored that constitutional 
amendment with him during the last 
several sessions. Many good things take 
along time. He has patience and perse- 
verance; and I am very glad on this oc- 
casion, when the Constitution of the 
United States has been amended in a 
forward-looking way, to salute my friend, 
the senior Senator from Florida. 

I am proud of the State from which I 
come; Mr. President, I am proud upon 
this occasion to recall that the Legisla- 
ture of California approved the proposed 
amendment sponsored by the Senator 


from da and some others of us in 
this C iber. All in all, this is a day 
ofcong lations for the American peo- 


ple, anc I salute my friend, the senior 
Senator ‘rom Florida, who has led this 
victorious struggle in the interest of the 
American people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful for the comment of my 
distinguished friend. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
join all of those who justly praise the 
work that the senior Senator from 
Florida has done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am so grateful for 
the kind comment of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. I am proud 
to say he was a cosponsor of the ratifica- 
tion resolution and that his great State, 
the Nutmeg State, showed its traditional 
interest in good government by adopting 
this amendment. I thank him. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, in 
connection with my remarks, the full text 
of the 24th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which today 
has become a part of that imperishable 
document for all time to come. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 29 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the qualifications of electors 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
article is hereby proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution only if 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

Joun W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

CARL HAYDEN, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 

I certify that this Joint Resolution origi- 
nated in the Senate. 

FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 

[Passed Senate March 27, 1962; passed 
House August 27, 1962; received by the Office 
of the Federal Register, NARS, General Serv- 
ices Administration, August 29, 1962.] 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Members of this body who 
cosponsored the joint resolution propos- 
ing the 24th amendment, the Governors 
of the respective States which have rati- 
fied the amendment, and the legislatures 
of those States can look with considerable 
pride upon the rapidity with which rati- 
fication of the 24th amendment has been 
accomplished, and especially the legisla- 
tive bodies of the 38 States which have 
ratified it. 

Senate Joint Resolution 29, proposing 
this 24th amendment to the Constitution, 
was submitted by the General Services 
Administrator, to the respective legisla- 
tures, as provided by law, on September 
14, 1962. Two months to the day later, 
on November 14, 1962, as has been noted, 
the great State of Illinois—from whence 
came Abraham Lincoln—became the first 
State to ratify the amendment by over- 
whelming votes in both houses of its leg- 
islative body. Ilinois was followed 
quickly by New Jersey on December 3, 
1962, and by Oregon, Montana, Mary- 
land, Indiana, West Virginia, Colorado, 
and Utah in January of 1963, and by the 
29 States hereafter listed in chronologi- 
cal order culminating with the State of 
South Dakota, which good news I bring 
to the Senate today. 

In essence, the 38 States required by 
the Constitution completed ratification of 
the anti-poll-tax amendment within less 
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than 15 months after the amendment’s 
submission by the General Services Ad- 
ministrator, without, as I have said, any 
organized effort whatsoever to accom- 
plish ratification other than the work of 
Members of this body, the respective 
Governors, and the members of legisla- 
tures in the States. 

I request that a table showing the rati- 
fication of the 24th amendment by the 
respective States, giving the vote in each 
house of the legislatures and the dates 
of ratification, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, aside 
from the basic fact that for many years 
I have believed this step was right, I 
also think it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this action was taken by an 
amendment to the Constitution so that 
that document may reflect the fact that 
changes in the election machinery for 
Federal officials are clearly constitutional 
matters as set forth in the Constitution 
itself—article I, section 2—article 2, 
section 1, and the 17th amendment— 
all of which deal specifically with our 
election process. 

As a matter of fact, I have always held 
the belief—and I am joined in this opin- 
ion by many constitutional lawyers in 
this country—that the Constitution pro- 
hibits the removal of the poll tax as a 
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requirement for voting in Federal elec- 
tions in any other way than by a consti- 
tutional amendment, despite the fact 
that the Senate has on several ill-fated 
occasions attempted to remove this bar- 
rier by statute—and. wasted a great deal 
of time in doing so. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish again 
especially to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to all Members of the Senate, on 
both sides of the aisle, who have—since 
I first introduced my resolution in 1949, 
in the 81st Congress—stood so stanchly 
beside me in the long fight to accomplish 
this goal. 

As a member of the Florida State Sen- 
ate, I joined with others in the repeal of 
Florida’s State poll tax in 1937. I would 
like to say, Mr. President, that the State 
which I represent in part has had noth- 
ing but good results from that action— 
greater citizen participation in voting— 
and better government as a result. Iun- 
derstand that such results have followed 
similar action by other States which 
have repealed their poll taxes, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I feel 
keenly that the action taken by the 38 
great States hereafter listed—which ac- 
tion has been so long needed—is right- 
ful, is a step toward better government, 
and will produce elsewhere throughout 
the Nation the good results which have 
been evidenced in the States which have 
abolished the tax. 


Exuisit 1 
Ratification of anti-poll-taz amendment 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to add my tribute 
to those of the other Senators, for the 


House 
Ratification 
Date Vote 
150 to 1 Nov. 14,1962 
58 to Dec. 3,1962 
51 to Jan. 1963 
56 to Jan. 28, 1963 
94 to Feb. 1, 1963 
Unani Feb. 4, 1963 
125 to Feb. 6, 1963 
70 to 3... Feb. 7, 1963 
27 to 8... Feb. 11,1963 
72 to 0. Feb. 14. 1963 
Viva voce, unani- | Feb. 19, 1963 
mous 
51 to 4 
98 to 0. 
64 to 0 
119 to 
Unani: 
63 to 0. 
51 to 1.. 
79 to 28. 
55 to 2... 
95 to 1. 
157 to 63... 
34 to 0. 
261 to 4. 
55 to 20 
183 to 1. 
98 to 0 
111 to 0... 
105 to 
r 92 to 4... 
, 24 to 
„ 150 to 7 
„ Viva voce 
5 „ 74 to 0. 
Jan. 15,1964 | 108 to 34 
Jan. 17,1964 | 52 to 19 


untiring work the senior Senator from 
Florida has done for many years to get 
through the Congress this constitutional 
amendment to eliminate the poll tax, and 
for using his very great influence in the 
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successful efforts to have it adopted by 
the various State legislatures. Certainly 
the Senator from Florida can sleep very 
well tonight, with a consciousness of a 
fine job well done in the public interest. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from the great State of William Penn, 
which always has believed in the free- 
dom of the people. His joining as a co- 
sponsor of this measure and his help in 
obtaining its passage by the Senate and 
the ratification of the amendment by the 
legislature of his own State are charac- 
teristic of one who so excellently repre- 
sents that great State. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FILING OF CLAIM BY DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE AGAINST McCLOSKEY 
& CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yester- 
day the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WI LIaus!] had printed in the REC- 
orp certain documents dealing with a 
lawsuit which has been brought by the 
Federal Government against the firm of 
Matthew H. McCloskey & Co. 

This afternoon, I was visited by Mr. 
Thomas D, McCloskey, president of Me- 
Closkey & Co., who handed me a state- 
ment giving the position of his corpora- 
tion and his father in this regard. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the statement be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT ISSUED BY THOMAS D. MCCLOSKEY, 
PRESIDENT OF MCCLOSKEY & Co. 

I have talked by telephone with Ambassa- 
dor Matthew H. McCloskey in Dublin, Ire- 
land. As a result of these conversations, we 
would like to make the following comments 
with regard to the various reports which 
have been appearing in the press. 

McCloskey & Co. was awarded the contract 
for the Boston Veterans Hospital as the 
lowest bidder after the public opening by a 
contracting officer for the U.S. Government 
of sealed competitive bids. We were the 
lowest of 15 bidders. The contract was per- 
formed strictly in accordance with its terms 
and under the constant surveillance and in- 
spection of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the architects, and the engineers. 

The hospital was officially accepted after 
a thorough final inspection and final pay- 
ment was made by the Government on June 
13, 1952, as having been constructed in full 
compliance with the requirements of the 
contract. Almost 12 years later McCloskey & 
Co, received a demand dated December 24, 
1963, from the Department of Justice for the 
payment of nearly $5 million. According to 
newspaper reports similar demands have been 
made upon the architects and the engineers. 

We categorically deny that there is any 
basis whatsoever for these charges. 

The press statement has also been made 
that the construction of the Rayburn House 
Office Building is more than 2 years behind 
schedule. This contract was also awarded 
as a result of the public opening by a con- 
tracting officer for the U.S. Government of 
sealed competitive bids, We were the lowest 
of seven nationally known construction com- 
panies who bid on this building. The original 
contract completion date is August 9, 1964. 
We are presently ahead of schedule. 

As for the D.C. Stadium, this contract was 
also awarded as a result of the public open- 
ing by a contracting officer for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of sealed competitive bids. Mc- 
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Closkey & Co. was the lowest bidder of 10 
nationally known construction companies. 
After the award of the contract, a per- 
formance bond was placed through our reg- 
ular insurance brokers in Philadelphia and 
written by the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

We have filed a claim in connection with 
the construction of the D.C. Stadium based 
upon the fact that we were required to com- 
plete the work ahead of schedule in order 
to make the stadium available for the open- 
ing game of the Washington Redskins pro- 
fessional football team in the fall of 1961. 

This claim is being processed through 
normal channels by our attorneys, Sellers, 
Conner & Cuneo. 


Mr. CLARK. I hope Senators will read 
this statement with care. It is always 
easy, Mr. President, to assassinate char- 
acter; sometimes it is difficult to defend 
one’s own integrity. 

As I said on the floor yesterday, I hope 
this lawsuit will not be tried on the floor 
of the Senate; instead, I hope the deter- 
mination of the equities and the justice 
of the matter will await the determina- 
tion by a court, or perhaps by a jury. 


NEGOTIATIONS TO PERMIT SOVIET 
COMMERCIAL FLIGHTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, our representatives have 
been meeting with Soviet representatives 
for some time now, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating an agreement that will pave the 
way for nonstop flights between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, with 
reciprocal privileges for Pan American 
Air Lines and the Soviet air line, Aero- 
fiot. 

Two years ago last August, an agree- 
ment was initiated by both sides, al- 
though the technical annex and other 
supplements tọ the agreement remained 
to be worked out. Thus far, however, 
the agreement has not been signed, 
thanks largely to Soviet haggling over 
details in the technical annex. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that we have 
been given this pause, because it may en- 
able us to sit back and examine all the 
implications of the proposed agreement 
before we commit ourselves irrevocably. 

For my own part, I can see no ad- 
vantages to the United States in the pro- 
posed agreement, and I can see many 
grave disadvantages. 

I find it difficult to understand the ra- 
tionale behind the present negotiations, 
because until recent years it has been our 
official policy to oppose any such agree- 
ment and to strive to discourage the 
conclusion of any such agreements be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Latin Amer- 
ican countries and other countries in the 
Western sphere of infiuence. 

On March 13, 1963, the New York 
Times carried a UPI item which stated: 

Najeeb E. Halaby, head of the FAA, indi- 
cated today that the Kennedy administra- 
tion would continue to oppose giving the 
Soviet Union permission to operate com- 
mercial flights to the United States. Inter- 
viewed on a Voice of America program 
beamed overseas, he said that Aerofiot, the 
Soviet airline was not really a commercial 
carrier, but “just an adjunct of military 
aviation.” Negotiations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on a bilateral 
air agreement broke off several months ago. 
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I believe that Mr. Halaby’s statement 
of last March 13 is precisely as applicable 
today as it was on the day when he 
made it. 

But there are other vital reasons for 
opposing such an agreement. One of 
these reasons was stated so cogently in 
a letter I received from an American 
U.N. employee that I wish to quote his 
words directly: 

Their embassy and U.N. staffs number sev- 
eral hundred people. If they could shuttle 
between New York and Moscow twice a week 
in their own planes, think of how much 
secret material, military secrets, scientific 
and technical data and other valuable in- 
formation gathered for them by their friends 
and operatives in this country they could 
tuck away without detection. They will be 
able to carry away tons of so-called diplo- 
matic mail. 


By the same token, if the Soviets, in 
the wake of an agreement with the 
United States, were to conclude com- 
mercial air flight agreements with Latin 
American countries or with other coun- 
tries in sensitive areas, that would seri- 
ously facilitate the task of subversion 
and espionage in all of these countries. 

It is because we have frankly recog- 
nized this danger that in the past we 
have used our influence to discourage 
such agreements. Once we sign an 
agreement of our own, however, we shall 
completely surrender our power of re- 
straint. The floodgates will be opened; 
and I venture the prediction that before 
several years have passed, all of the im- 
portant countries in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia will have followed our 
example. 

Even from a commercial standpoint, 
the proposed agreement would constitute 
a serious liability, because it would 
undercut the American overseas airlines. 

The agreement cannot be justified in 
terms of Soviet tourist traffic to the 
United States, because in recent years 
this has amounted to less than 150 people 
per annum. On the other hand, Amer- 
ican tourist traffic to the Soviet Union 
last year ran approximately 15,000. In 
order to operate commercial flights to 
the United States on a profitable basis, 
Aerofiot would have to bid for a substan- 
tial chunk of this American tourist 
traffic. 

Mr. President, again I wish to express 
the hope that we shall pause long enough 
to weigh the potential disadvantages of 
the proposed agreement against any con- 
ceivable advantages, before we commit 
ourselves to a course which, I am certain, 
we would all live to regret. 


PLANNING IN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 799, Senate 
bill 855. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 855) to provide for more effective 
utilization of certain Federal grants by 
encouraging better coordinated local re- 
view of State and local applications for 
such grants, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, with amendments, on page 1, 
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line 5, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“governmental needs” and insert “prob- 
lems growing out“; on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “process”, to insert “to 
encourage areawide comprehensive plan- 
ning on a continuing basis;’’; in line 4, 
after the word “coordinating”, to strike 
out “metropolitan” and insert area- 
wide”; in line 6, after the word “Federal”, 
to insert “loans or”; in line 7, after the 
word “renewal”, to strike out activi- 
ties” and insert “and open-space land 
projects”; in line 10, after the word 
“works”, to strike out “urban”; in the 
same line, after the word “highways”, 
to insert transportation facilities,“; in 
line 11, after the word “area”, to strike 
out “defined by the Bureau of the Budget 
as a standard metropolitan statistical 
area”; in line 15, after the word “for”, 
to strike out “grants” and insert “a loan 
or grant”; in line 16, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “types” and insert 
“type”; in line 17, after the word “rec- 
ommendations”, to strike out “thereon 
of an official State, metropolitan, or re- 
gional” and insert “with respect to the 
project involved by a”; in line 19, after 
the word “agency”, to strike out “em- 
powered under State or local laws or in- 
terstate compact to perform” and insert 
“designated to perform”; at the begin- 
ning of line 22, to strike out “metropoli- 
tan”; at the beginning of line 23, to 
strike out “or other agency or instrumen- 
tality designated for such purpose by the 
Governor (or Governors in the case of 
interstate planning)”; on page 3, line 
4, after the word “renewal”, to strike out 
“activity” and insert “or open-space 
project”; in line 5, after the word 
„planning“, to strike out “(as defined in 
subsection (d) of section 701 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 as amended)”; at the be- 
ginning of line 9, to strike out “activity” 
and insert project“; in line 17, after the 
word “the”, to insert “loans or”; in line 
18, after the word “Federal”, to strike 
out “grants” and insert “loan or grant”; 
in line 21, after the word “if”, to strike 
out “(i)”; in the same line, after the 
word “that”, to strike out “the applica- 
tion” and insert (i) a plan or description 
of the project, meeting the requirements 
of such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed under section 3 hereof, of 
such application”; on page 4, after line 
6, to insert: 

(c) The requirements of subsections (a) 
and (b) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the 
purposes of this Act, involves a major change 
in the project covered by the application prior 
to such amendment. 


In line 11, after the word “The”, to 
insert “Bureau of the Budget or such 
other agency as may be designated by 
the”; in line 13, after the word “as”, to 
strike out “he deems” and insert “are 
deemed”; and after line 15, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4, As used in this Act— 

(a) “Comprehensive planning” includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to area needs: (1) preparation, as a guide 
for long-range development, of general phys- 
ical plans with respect to the pattern and 
intensity of land use and the provision of 
public facilities, including transportation fa- 
cilities, together with long-range fiscal plans 
for such development; (2) programing of 
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capital improvements based on a determina- 
tion of relative priority, together with defini- 
tive financing plans for the improvements to 
be constructed in the earlier years of the 
program; (3) coordination of all related 
plans of the departments or subdivisions of 
the government concerned; (4) intergovern- 
mental coordination of all related planned 
activities among the State and local govern- 
mental agencies concerned; and (5) prepara- 
tion of regulatory and administrative meas- 
ures in support of the foregoing. 

(b) “Hospitals” means any public health 
center or general tuberculosis, mental, 
chronic disease, and other type of hospital, 
and related facilities, such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ homes and 
training facilities, and central service facili- 
ties normally operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care. 

(c) A “metropolitan area” or area“ means 
either (1) a standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal area as defined by the Bureau of the 
Budget, except as may be determined by the 
President or by the Bureau of the Budget 
as not being appropriate for the purposes of 
this Act, or (2) any urban area, including 
those surrounding areas that form an eco- 
nomic and socially related region, taking into 
consideration such factors as present and 
future population trends and patterns of 
urban growth, location of transportation 
facilities and systems, and distribution of 
industrial, commercial, residential. govern- 
mental, institutional, and other activities, 
which the President or the Bureau of the 
Budget determines to be appropriate for the 
pur; of this Act. 

(d) “Planning agency” means an official 
State, or metropolitan, or regional planning 
agency empowered under State or local laws 
or under an interstate compact or agreement 
to perform planning in an area, or such other 
agency or instrumentality as may be desig- 
nated by the Governor (or, in the case of 
metropolitan areas crossing State lines, any 
one or more of such agencies or instrumen- 
talities as may be designated by the Gover- 
nors of the States involved) to perform such 
planning. 

(e) State“ means any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to assist Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments to increase their economy and efficien- 
cy of operations in meeting the problems 
growing out of the increasing concentration 
of population in metropolitan areas; to fa- 
cilitate the coordination of intergovernmen- 
tal relationships and activities on a con- 
tinuing basis; to provide more effective ex- 
change of information among the govern- 
ments concerned at the earliest possible stage 
of planning and throughout the planning 
and development process; to encourage area- 
wide comprehensive planning on a continu- 
ing basis; and to encourage State and local 
governments to establish or improve facili- 
ties for coordinating areawide development, 
all applications made after June 30, 1965, for 
Federal loans or grants to assist in carrying 
out urban renewal and open-space land proj- 
ects or for the construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, water supply and distribution facili- 
ties, sewerage facilities and waste treatment 
works, highways, transportation facilities, 
and public housing within any metropolitan 
area shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, each application for a 
loan or grant of the type described in section 
1 shall be accompanied (i) by the comments 
and recommendations with respect to the 
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project involved by a planning agency des- 
ignated to perform metropolitan or regional 
planning for the area within which the as- 
sistance is to be used, and (11) by a state- 
ment by the applicant that such comments 
and recommendations have been considered 
prior to formal submission of the applica- 
tion. Such comments shall include informa- 
tion concerning the extent to which the pro- 
posed urban renewal or open-space project 
or the construction is consistent with com- 
prehensive planning developed or in the proc- 
ess of development for the metropolitan 
area and the extent to which such project 
or construction contributes to the fulfillment 
of such areawide planning. The comments 
and recommendations and the statement 
referred to in this section shall, except in 
the case referred to in subsection (b) of this 
section, be reviewed by the agency of the 
Federal Government to which such applica- 
tion is submitted for the sole purpose of 
assisting it in determining whether the ap- 
plication is in accordance with the provisions 
of Federal law which govern the making of 
the loans or grants. 

(b) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ment referred to in subsection (a) of this 
section if the applicant certifies that (i) a 
plan or description of the project, meeting 
the requirements of such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed under section 3 
hereof, or such application has lain before 
an appropriate planning agency or instru- 
mentality for a period of sixty days without 
comments or recommendations thereon being 
made by such agency or instrumentality or 
(ii) the application is consistent with and 
in furtherance of projects or plans previous- 
ly reviewed by such agency or instrumental- 
ity in connection with prior applications. 

(c) The requirements of subsections (a) 
and (b) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the 
purposes of this Act, involves a major change 
in the project covered by the application 
prior to such amendment. 

Sec. 3. The Bureau of the Budget or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Comprehensive planning” includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to area needs: (1) preparation, as a guide for 
long-range development, of general physical 
plans with respect to the pattern and inten- 
sity of land use and the provision of public 
facilities, including transportation facilities, 
together with long-range fiscal plans for such 
development; (2) programing of capital im- 
provements based on a determination of 
relative priority, together with definitive 
financing plans for the improvements to be 
constructed in the earlier years of the pro- 
gram; (3) coordination of all related plans 
of the departments or subdivisions of the 
government concerned; (4) intergovernmen- 
tal coordination of all related planned ac- 
tivities among the State and local govern- 
mental agencies concerned; and (5) prepara- 
tion of regulatory and administrative meas- 
ures in support of the foregoing. 

(b) “Hospitals” means any public health 
center or general tuberculosis, mental, chron- 
ic disease, and other type of hospital, and 
related facilities, such as laboratories, out- 
patient departments, nurses’ home and train- 
ing facilities, and central service facilities 
normally operated in connection with hos- 
pitals, but doés not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care. 

(c) A “metropolitan area” or “area” means 
either (1) a standard metropolitan statistical 
area as defined by the Bureau of the Budget, 
except as may be determined by the Presi- 
dent or by the Bureau of the Budget as not 
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being appropriate for the purposes of this 
Act, or (2) any urban area, including those 
surrounding areas that form an economic 
and socially related region, taking into con- 
sideration such factors as present and future 
population trends and patterns of urban 
growth, location of transportation facilities 
and systems, and distribution of industrial, 
commercial, residential, governmental, insti- 
tutional, and other activities, which the Pres- 
ident or the Bureau of the Budget deter- 
mines to be appropriate for the purposes of 
this Act. % ` 
(d) “Planning agency” means an official 
State, or metropolitan, or regional planning 
agency empowered under State or local laws 
or under an interstate compact or agreement 
to perform planning in an area, or such other 
agency or instrumentality as may be desig- 
nated by the Governor (or, in the case of 
metropolitan areas crossing State lines, any 
one or more of such agencies or instrumen- 
talities as may be designated by the Gover- 
nors of the States involved) to perform such 
lanning. 
E (e) “State” means any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 821), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBJECTIVE OF s. 855 

The principal objects of S. 855 are to pro- 
mote the most efficient and coordinated 
application of Federal and State funds with- 
in specified urban areas and to provide a 
required safeguard to prevent the several 
Federal and State programs from coming in- 
to conflict. By requiring certain Federal 
loan and grant applications to be accom- 
panied by the comments and recommenda- 
tions of an official areawide planning agency, 
improved areawide coordination and cooper- 
ation will be encouraged and assurance will 
be given of a necessary interchange of infor- 
mation among State, local, and Federal offi- 
cials. Substantial amounts of Federal, 
State, and local funds allocated to meet 
the challenges of urban development are in- 
evitably wasted if directed to solving only one 
specific problem at a time: Such expendi- 
tures should be in harmony with broad 
community goals, and S. 855 will help to 
achieve this objective. 

The bill, as introduced, is based on one of 
the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations con- 
tained in its July 1961 report entitled “Gov- 
ernmental Structure, Organization, and 
Planning in Metropolitan Areas.” Pertinent 
excerpts from this report follow: 

4. Review, by a metropolitan planning 
agency, of applications for certain Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

“The Commission recommends the enact- 
ment of legislation to require that—after a 
specified subsequent date—all applications 
for Federal grants-in-aid for airport con- 
struction, waste treatment works, urban re- 
newal, public housing, hospital construction, 
and urban highways, received from political 
subdivisions located within metropolitan 
areas or which pertain to projects in such 
areas, bear evidence of having been reviewed 
and commented upon—not necessarily ap- 
proved—by a legally constituted metropoli- 
tan planning agency having scope and re- 
sponsibility for comprehensive planning for 
the metropolitan area and being representa- 
tive of the population and governmental 
units of the area as a whole. 

“The Commission has noted repeated in- 
stances where an official of a political sub- 
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division in a metropolitan area learns 
through the newspapers of a Federal grant 
for a hospital, sewage treatment plant, or 
other large physical facility in a neighbor- 
ing subdivision. Quite often recriminations 
follow regarding the need for improved inter- 
change of information and for improved co- 
ordination in planning for governmental 
facilities in the metropolitan area. The 
Commission believes that considerations of 
economy alone, in addition to all of the other 
factors mentioned in this report, demand a 
firm requirement for full exchange of infor- 
mation within metropolitan areas prior to 
sizable Federal contributions for physical 
facilities in the area. To this end the above 
recommendation is directed. 

“The existence of comprehensive planning 
at the metropolitan level is not an end in 
itself. As has been pointed out earlier, there 
is always the danger of such plans attaining 
an ‘ivory tower’ aspect and not having a 
clear-cut role in the governmental process. 
It would appear advisable to build the metro- 
politan area planning function into that 
process, especially as it applies to Federal 
functional grants-in-aid. 

“Precedent already exists for such a pro- 
cedure. As already mentioned earlier in this 
report the Housing Act of 1954 requires that 
urban renewal and public housing grant re- 
quests from localities to the Urban Renewal 
Administration of HHFA must be in the con- 
text of an acceptable workable program which 
includes a comprehensive community plan. 
This provision stemmed from the report of 
the President's Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and Programs, 
issued in December 1954, which emphasized 
that the Federal Government should do 
everything possible to insure that the aid 
provided ‘will actually do the job intended 
and that it will cover the maximum ground.’ 
This legal requirement has obviously moti- 
vated communities with urban renewal and 
public housing needs to do the kind of 
planning jobs that are recommended herein 
for metropolitan areas. 

“Another example, in limited form, of the 
concept embodied in the above recommenda- 
tion is found in Senate bill 3877 of the 86th 
Congress, designed to provide for more effec- 
tive coordination between highway planning 
and other types of community and land-use 
planning and which called for the establish- 
ment of a system whereby the State highway 
department would submit for comment that 
part of its highway plan which deals with 
metropolitan areas to the unit approved by 
the State which has metropolitanwide plan- 
ning responsibilities. This would build to- 
gether the planning aspects of the highway 
program on the one hand and the metro- 
politan area comprehensive planning pro- 
gram on the other on an advisory basis at 
the metropolitan area level, with the plan- 
ning work of two State bodies coordinated 
at that level. While no veto power is pro- 
vided, the metropolitan area planning agency 
would become an integral part of the process 
of regional highway planning. 

“The practical effects of the Commission’s 
recommendations for the channeling of ap- 
plications for Federal functional grants-in- 
aid through metropolitan planning agencies 
would be to require the enactment of State 
enabling legislation providing for the crea- 
tion of an areawide planning agency in each 
metropolitan area of the State. Some may 
argue that such a proposal invades the pre- 
rogatives of the State or that it forces co- 
operation where the desire to cooperate may 
not exist. The Commission believes that the 
time has come to insure cooperation among 
local units of government in the metro- 
politan areas and that the main continuing 
burden of so insuring rests with the State 
governments. However, the Commission also 
believes that both as a means of backing up 
the efforts of the State and as a means of 
assuring improved coordination of Federal 
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programs, the requirement recommended 
above would serve many useful purposes, 
while still providing freedom of action to 
State and local units of government with 
regard to the kinds of Federal grants applied 
for, and flexibility of decision to the Federal 
agencies concerned. Under the Commission’s 
proposal, the metropolitan planning agency 
would not have a veto power over a Federal 
grant application; the Federal agency con- 
cerned could still approve the grant in the 
face of a negative recommendation by the 
planning agency. However, as a minimum, 
information exchange among units of gov- 
ernments at the local level and among Fed- 
eral agencies at the Washington level would 
be facilitated, and better coordinated plan- 
ning locally, at the State capital, and in 
Washington is a hopeful result. 

“In the foregoing recommendations the 
Commission is urging that the National Gov- 
ernment take action to stimulate, assist, and 
itself use the services of State and local 
government agencies concerned with metro- 
politan area planning. It may be useful, in 
conclusion, to anticipate and comment on 
two queries that might reasonably be raised 
concerning these proposals: ‘Cannot State 
and local governments themselves afford to 
finance metropolitan area planning without 
Federal assistance?’ and ‘Where are the peo- 
ple to be found to handle competently the 
proposed additional activity with regard to 
metropolitan area planning?’ 

“It can readily be agreed that the amount 
of money which can be effectively invested 
in governmental planning for metropolitan 
areas will, in the early future, be limited 
by delays inherent in the establishment and 
staffing of appropriate agencies. At least 
during the next few years, there is directly 
involved a total sum which for the Nation 
as a whole could be measured at most in 
tens of millions rather than hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The case for Federal un- 
derwriting of a portion of these costs does 
not rest on any argument that States and 
local governments could not carry this 
financial load. It is the Commission’s be- 
lief, however, that the Nation has a legiti- 
mate and direct concern in adequate for- 
ward planning for its metropolitan 
communities, and that the National Govern- 
ment’s participation in the relatively limited 
costs involved can help to strengthen our 
Federal system. 

“On the question of potential shortages of 
‘planning’ personnel, it should again be em- 
phasized that the Commission envisages the 
planning function as a necessary, practical 
part of the process of effective local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas rather than as 
an isolated activity remote from the con- 
trolling political instrumentalities and day- 
to-day problems of local government in such 
areas. As this will suggest, the expansion 
of agencies charged with comprehensive 
planning for metropolitan areas will call for 
persons with various background and 
skills—not only ‘planners’ in the traditional 
sense, but engineers, economists, and others 
having a background in particular filelds— 
no doubt in many cases based on experience 
in the existing structure of local and State 
governments. Certainly, as studies of the 
Municipal Manpower Commission show, local 
governments already are handicapped—in 
common with other employers—by a short- 
age of people qualified to handle difficult 
professional and technical responsibilities. 
Vigorous and continuing efforts will need to 
be made by public and private agencies and 
by institutions of higher education toward 
augmenting the resources of skilled man- 
power required by government at all levels. 
The Commission hopes and believes that the 
development of vigorous and effective agen- 
cies for metropolitan area planning will in- 
crease incentives to enable young people to 
become qualified for work in this field.” 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for more effective utili- 
zation of certain Federal loans or grants 
by encouraging better coordinated local 
review of State and local applications 
for such loans or grants.” 


SALE OF PART OF CHELI 
AIR FORCE STATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 800, Senate 
bill 1928. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 1928) to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to sell a part of the 
former Cheli Air Force Station to 
Chanslor-Western Oil & Development 
Co., by negotiation, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is authorized, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
203(e) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), 
as amended, to negotiate a sale to Chanslor- 
Western Oil and Development Company of 
the approximately fifty acres of land in the 
former Cheli Air Force Station which lie to 
the east of Eastern Avenue in the city of Bell, 
county of Los Angeles, State of California, 
and were included in the report of excess 
real property of March 24, 1960, as amended, 
to the Administrator of General Services, 
to the extent that said land is determined 
by the Administrator of General Services to 
be surplus property. Such sale of land is 
to be made at its current fair market value 
as determined by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. 

Sec. 2. If, within ninety days following 
the receipt of a notice from the Administra- 
tor of General Services of the fair market 
value of said land and of the terms and con- 
ditions that would be acceptable for such 
a sale, Chanslor-Western Oil and Develop- 
ment Company does not submit an accepta- 
ble offer to purchase in accordance with the 
terms and conditions specified by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services or fails to 
propose satisfactory arrangements for con- 
summating the purchase, the Administrator 
of General Services may dispose of said land 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 822), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to nego- 
tiate a sale to the Chanslor-Western Oil & 
Development Co. of approximately 50 acres 
of land in the former Cheli Air Force Station 
at Bell, Calif., without regard to section 203 
(e) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 484(e)) 
which requires a public advertising for bids. 
The proposed sale would be conditioned upon 
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a determination by the Administrator of 
General Services that the land is surplus 
property and would be made at the current 
fair market value as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. The bill further provides that 
if, within 90 days following the receipt of 
notice from the Administrator of the fair 
market value and of the terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed sale, the company does 
not submit an acceptable offer to purchase 
in accordance with such terms or conditions, 
or fails to propose satisfactory arrangements 
for consummating the purchase, the Admin- 
istrator may dispose of the property in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. 
BACKGROUND 


In effect S. 1928 authorizes a negotiated 
sale of surplus property to a former owner. 
In 1943 and 1944, the Santa Fe Railway, the 
parent of the Chanslor-Western Oil & De- 
velopment Co., donated two tracts of land 
to the U.S. Government totaling 388 acres 
for use as a site for the Cheli Air Force Base. 
The site was subsequently improved by the 
construction of 91 buildings, including 27 
warehouses, and the installation of utilities 
and transportation facilities at a cost to the 
Government of $10,259,000. The 50 acres 
covered by 8. 1928 is an unimproved portion 
of the land originally donated by the Santa 
Fe Railway. 

the 87th Congress a special sub- 
committee consisting of Senator EDMUND S. 
Musk as chairman and Senator Jacos K. 
Javits held hearings on S. 1497, a bill which 
would have authorized the conveyance of the 
entire Cheli base to the Chanslor-Western Oil 
& Development Co. for an amount equal to 
the value of the buildings and improvements 
only. The subcommittee, after an extensive 
review of the surplus property program, with 
particular emphasis on the role of former 
ownership, tentatively concluded that S. 1497 
should be amended to authorize the convey- 
ance of the surplus property at the Cheli base 
to the former owner upon payment of the 
fair market value of both land and improve- 
ments. The pending bill embraces this rec- 
ommendation. It was felt that this approach 
would recognize the equities of the former 
owner, by relieving it of the requirement of 
competitive bidding, and at the same time 
protect the Government’s interest in the 
property. S. 1497 was not reported to the 
full committee in the 87th Congress, and the 
Government has now decided to retain the 
major portion of the base for further Fed- 
eral use, thus leaving only 50 acres avail- 
able for disposition as surplus property. 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944 created 
a priority for former owners seeking to re- 
gain their property when declared surplus 
by the Government. However, this provision 
was not continued in the basic law when 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act was approved in 1949. Since that 
time efforts to reenact general statutory rec- 
ognition of former owners have been over- 
come with the argument that the anticipated 
difficulties attendant to the administration 
of such a program, not only in terms of 
locating and identifying such owners, but 
also in connection with possible litigation 
that might result from such a program in 
terms of establishing former ownership and 
property lines, so far outweighed any merit 
to such a program as to preclude its reestab- 
lishment. 

As an alternative, the General Services Ad- 
ministration has adopted the practice of 
disposing of surplus property at public auc- 
tion where feasible when former owner inter- 
est has been evidenced. This has the twofold 
advantage of allowing former owners the op- 
portunity of regaining their property, if de- 
sired, but also assures the Government an 
adequate return by virtue of open competi- 
tion. 
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In this instance, however, the arguments 
advanced against general statutory recogni- 
tion of former owners are not persuasive since 
the former owner is clearly identified, the 
property lines readily established, and there 
is no threat of litigation apparent. 

Generally, in cases involving donated prop- 
erty, the Géneral Services Administration 
takes the position, and the Congress has 
agreed, that where such property is not used 
or developed by the Government, then the 
property should be returned on the same 
terms as it was received. This appears based 
on the premise that the Government's im- 
plied consideration did not, or could not, 
under such circumstances, pass to the donor, 
and merely refiects a tacit recognition by 
both parties in land gift cases that consider- 
ation from the Government is expected even 
though the property is donated. On the 
other hand, when the property has been put 
to its intended use then the Government 
generally treats the property as any other 
and seeks disposal under the terms of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act. Thus here, where part of the land was 
used and part unused, it appears that S. 
1928 strikes a fair balance in allowing the 
former owner the right to regain the prop- 
erty upon payment of full fair market value. 

The donor of this property maintains that 
it was persuaded by the War Department to 
delete from its original conveyance any pro- 
vision which would have given the company 
a right to reacquire the land when it was 
no longer needed by the Government. The 
donor agreed to the deletion but did make 
clear at the time its interest in regaining 
the property when and if it became surplus 
to the needs of the Government, saying, in 
a letter transmitting the deeds to the Govern- 
ment that: “it would seem only equitable 
and fair that the Government should deed 
the property back to the Chanslor-Canfleld 
Midway Oil Co. at the same consideration 
of $1 as the total value of the land only” 
(if the Government should at any future 
time relinquish title to other than a Goy- 
ernment-owned corporation). 

Minerals, petroleum, gases, and other hy- 
drocarbon substances were reserved to the 
company in the deed conveying one of the 
two tracts to the Government, and all sub- 
surface mineral rights in the other tract were 
conveyed to the company in 1946 pursuant 
to Private Law 363, 79th Congress. The 
equitable interest of the donor in this prop- 
erty was reflected in a letter from Secretary 
of War. Henry L. Stimson, to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in support of Pri- 
vate Law 363 which stated: “To deny the 
corporation the underlying mineral] rights in 
the 211 acres involved would penalize the 
company for its cooperation in donating the 
premises to the Government in time of 
emergency and would clearly be inequitable 
(H. Rept. 865, 79th Cong., p. 4).” 

The sponsor of S. 1928, Senator KUCHEL, 
noted other equities favoring the donor of 
this property in the following letter to the 
chairman, dated January 6, 1964: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
January 6, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHN: As you will recall, in the clos- 
ing week of the last session I mentioned 
to you my interest in securing the approval 
of S. 1928, which is now pending before 
your committee. 

The purpose of S. 1928 is to authorize the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to negotiate a sale, at full fair 
market value, to the Chanslor-Western Oil 
& Development Co. of approximately 50 acres 
of land which is part of the former Cheli 
Air Force Station at Bell, Calif. This 50 
acres is part of two tracts of land which 
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total 388 acres and which were originally 
donated to the Government by the predeces- 
sor corporation of Chanslor-Western, then 
known as Chanslor-Canfield Midway Oil Co., 
a subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe Railway Co. This subsidiary has had 
a splendid record of industrial development 
in the Los Angeles area. During the Second 
World War, when the Government was in 
need of land on which to erect an Air Corps 
supply depot, the Army Air Corps approached 
Chanslor-Canfield and, early in 1943, an 
original parcel of 211 acres was conveyed to 
the U.S. Government for the consideration 
of $1. A second parcel of 177 acres of adja- 
cent land was deeded to the Government on 
July 10, 1944, in order to meet the urgent 
need to expand this depot. Again the con- 
sideration was $1. 

At the time of the transfer, Chansior-Can- 
field asked the division engineer of the War 
Department who was handling the convey- 
ance for return of the property at the same 
consideration of $1 when it was no longer 
necessary for the needs of the Government. 
The War Department informed Chanslor- 
Canfield that they had no statutory author- 
ity by which the Government could 
relinquish the land acquired by such a dona- 
tion, Statutory authority was also lacking 
for the disposal of any improvements which 
the Government might make on the 
property. 

Congress, in passing the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, recognized the equity of per- 
mitting the donor to reacquire property 
when it was no longer needed by the Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, this law expired 
on December 13, 1949. At that time there 
were no indications that the Government 
would declare the depot as surplus and un- 
needed for defense purposes. 

The first indication that such land would 
be declared surplus came in 1960. Thus, 
on March 30, 1961, I introduced S. 1497 which 
would authorize reconveyance to the for- 
mer owner of that portion of the property 
which was declared surplus to the needs of 
the United States in accordance with exist- 
ing policy. A hearing was held on this bill 
by a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations con- 
sisting of Senators Muskie and Javits. The 
hearing was held on August 22, 1961. 

Recently the General Services Adminis- 
tration has announced that only approxi- 
mately 50 acres of the 388 acres will be 
released for disposal since the GSA has 
decided to utilize the improved portion of 
this surplus depot as a regional supply cen- 
ter for southern California. It is this 50 
acres which has never been utilized by the 
Government and is unimproved which, 
under the provisions of S. 1928, the General 
Services Administrator would be able to sell 
at current fair market value as determined 
by him to Chanslor-Western. Under the 
bill if within 90 days following the receipt of 
notice from the Administrator as to the 
fair market value of this property and the 
terms and conditions of the proposed sale 
Chanslor-Western does not submit an ac- 
ceptable offer to purchase or fails to pro- 
pose satisfactory arrangements for complet- 
ing the purchase, the Administrator may 
then dispose of the property in accordance 
with the provision of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

The reconveyance of this land to Chanslor- 
Western is overwhelmingly supported by 
many communities in the area as well as 
business, labor, and civic organizations. 
Specifically the Los Angeles County division 
of the League of California Cities and the 
city councils of Bell, Downey, Huntington 
Park, Lynwood, Maywood, Montebello, Pico 
Rivera, South Gate, and Vernon have noted 
their endorsement as well as the Los Angeles 
County Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, and 
the Los Angeles Building and Construction 
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Trades Council to name but a few of the 
labor groups which have formally expressed 
their approval. Numerous local chambers 
of commerce have done likewise. Their sup- 
port for this legislation is based on the fact 
that Chanslor-Western has a proven record 
of industrial development in the area and 
that with the return of this 50 acres, which 
they originally donated, to them appropriate 
industrial development will take place pro- 
viding needed job opportunities for this 
growing area of Los Angeles County. The 
Bureau of the Budget on behalf of the Presi- 
dent and the General Services Administra- 
tion have noted their approval of this bill. 
I thus hope you and your committee might 
in the near future report S. 1928 favorably 
to the Senate. 
With kindest regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp also show that no objection has 
been lodged by the executive agencies 
against this legislation. 


CONVEYANCE OF PARCEL OF LAND 
TO LEXINGTON PARK VOLUNTEER 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 801, House bill 3368. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(H.R. 3368) to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land to the 
Lexington Park Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Inc., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 826), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

. PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 3368 is to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to convey, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, approximately 0.37 acre of land 
located in St, Marys County, Md., to the Lex- 
ington Park Volunteer Fire Department, Inc. 
(hereinafter referred to as the fire depart- 
ment), a body corporate of the State of Mary- 
land, for the purpose of maintaining a fire 
station to provide continued protection for 
the facilities of the Naval Air Station, Pa- 
tuxent River, Md., upon request, and for the 
adjacent locality. 

As originally introduced, H.R. 3368 was 
identical to S. 445, which is also pending be- 
fore this committee. The House Committee 
on Government Operations amended H.R. 
3368 to provide for a reverter to the Govern- 
ment in the event the property to be con- 
yeyed by the bill was not used for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be conveyed. This 
amendment is in accord with recommenda- 


tions on S. 445 made by this committee at an 
executive session held in April 1963. 
BACKGROUND 
The report of the House Committee on 
Government Operations (H. Rept. 831, 88th 
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Cong.) contains the following explanation 
and background in support of the bill: 

“This firehouse on a 0.37 acre tract was 
constructed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency when the housing project at 
Lexington Park, Md., which is adjacent to 
the Patuxent Naval Air Station, was de- 
veloped in 1943. The Department of the 
Navy assumed management of the 
in 1952; the premises were leased by the Goy- 
ernment to the fire department for 10 years 
with an option to renew for another 10 
years. In consideration thereof the fire de- 
partment paid $1 and, without cost to the 
Government, provided fire protection service 
to all Government-owned housing situated 
in the vicinity. Also, under the terms of the 
lease, all additions, improvements, and bet- 
terments to the property by the fire depart- 
ment became the property of the Federal 
Government. 

On June 19, 1961, the Department of the 
Navy reported to GSA as excess property 
42.5 acres of land at the Lexington Park 
housing project including the 0.37 acre tract 
on which the firehouse is situated and which 
is the subject of this bill. 

“Under existing law. the property could be 
conveyed at a monetary consideration to the 
fire department by negotiated sale on the 
basis of fair market value without competi- 
tive bidding. However, it is apparent that the 
Government has been receiving consideration 
in the form of ting services from the 
fire department since 1952, pursuant to the 
fire department’s contractual obligation in 
the lease of the fire station. Furthermore, as 
specifically set forth in the bill, the fire de- 
partment is willing to assume the obligation 
to provide such services for a further period 
of 20 years. Pertinent statistics for the past 
few years indicate that approximately 30 per- 
cent of the fire alarms answered by the fire 
department have been on Government 
property. 

“GSA has appraised the 0.37 acre tract at 
$63,963, of which $10,763 represents improve- 
ments made by the fire department to the 
facilities; the balance consists of $20,000 in 
land value and $33,200 in improvements that 
have been placed there by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

“The General Services Administration 
estimates that the value of fire protection 
services of the fire department to the Federal 
Government is approximately $4,100 a year. 
In addition to the improvements made by 
the fire department at a value in excess of 
$10,000, the fire department has maintained 
the building at a cost of approximately $500 
per year.” 


Any prospective purchaser other than the 
fire department would purchase the facilities 
subject to the 10-year additional term of the 
lease resulting from the lessee's exercising its 
option to renew the lease for another 10-year 
period which will expire July 1, 1972. This 
would have a depressing. if not prohibitory, 
effect on a potential third-party purchaser. 

Under the lease, the Government has the 
right at any time it considers the rent to be 
inadequate to request the lessee to negotiate 
for a revision of the rent to an appropriate 
amount. It is further provided that if the 
parties fail to agree within 30 days there- 
after, the Government may determine a 
rental which the lessee shall be required to 
pay from the date on which the Government 
requested rental revision negotiations. 

Sec. 203 (e) (3) (G) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, 40 U.S.C. 484 (e) (3) (G) 1958. 

»The value of the lease penalty resulting 
from the fire department’s exercising its 
lease renewal option was not figured into the 
value of the property. Inclusion of such 
would reduce the value of the Government's 
interest in the property. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES’ PRIVATELY 
OWNED MOTOR VEHICLES TO 
ALASKA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 802, House 
bill 1959. . 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(H.R. 1959) to authorize the transporta- 
tion of privately owned motor vehicles of 
Government employees assigned to duty 
in Alaska, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 827), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 1959 amends the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 to permit the transporta- 
tion, at Government expense, of privately 
owned automobiles of existing and newly 
appointed Federal civilian employees when 
they are assigned to duty in Alaska. Under 
present law, an employee who either wishes 
to or is expected to take his car to Alaska, 
must ship it there at his own expense or 
elect to drive as the mode of transportation 
for himself and his family, and then apply 
for reimbursement on a mileage basis under 
the Travel Expense Act. This has resulted in 
personal hardship for employees who did not 
choose to drive, or were required to travel 
when driving conditions were extremely 
difficult. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

H.R. 1959, as amended, will remedy two 
problems for Federal civilian employees who 
may be sent to Alaska for nontemporary 
duty. 

Under existing law, no authority exists to 
enable the departments and agencies to pay 
the shipping costs of privately owned auto- 
mobiles to that State. An employee as- 
signed to Alaska may (1) ship his car at his 
own expense or (2) use it as the mode of 
transportation for himself and his family 
to Alaska and be reimbursed on a mileage 
basis under the Travel Expense Act. The 
latter is very often done, but the drive could 
be extremely arduous, depending on the 
point of departure in the United States. 
Furthermore, driving conditions may be in- 
convenient and even hazardous during the 
winter months. This seems to be an unfair 
burden placed on employees who are as- 
signed to Alaska for the convenience of the 
Government, and has limited the number 
who are willing to accept such assignments. 
Of course, it may be said that the employee 
is not required to take his car, but it is 
usually an advantage to the Government 
for the employee to have available his own 
means of local transportation, inasmuch as 
public transportation to all points in Alaska 
has not yet been perfected. Federal em- 
ployees assigned to duty in the State of 
Hawali, and at other points overseas, may 
now obtain the shipping costs for their curs. 
The State of Alaska has been treated dif- 
ferently because, even though separated, it 
is, by law, considered a part of the conti- 
nental United States. 

During the hearings, it was estimated that 
the cost of shipping an average-sized car 
from Seattle to Anchorage would be approxi- 
mately $380, and the cost of shipping from 
Washington, D.C., to Juneau would be ap- 
proximately $858.50. 

The second problem involves the storage 
of household goods and personal effects of 
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Federal employees assigned to duty in Alas- 
ka. Ordinarily, such goods and effects may 
be transported to Alaska at Government ex- 
pense, but in many cases employees may be 
unable to take or unable to use their goods 
at their new post of duty. Under existing 
law, there is no authority for the Govern- 
ment to pay the cost of storage of such 
goods, although it may be done in the case 
of the State of Hawall and other oversea 
posts. It seems only fair to relieve em- 
ployees sent to Alaska of this financial bur- 
den, and bring them in line with other 
Federal employees overseas. This will be 
accomplished by the amendment which was 
proposed by the Department of the Army 
and joined by the Department of the In- 
terior. It was also supported by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The committee was advised that only in- 
frequent use was expected to be made of the 
provisions of this bill, as the majority of 
employees assigned to Alaska would still be 
expected to drive there in their automobiles 
and to transport all of their household goods 
and personal effects. 

The basic p is to make recruitment 
and transfer of qualified employees of the 
Federal service a little easier, and to remove 
what appear to be inequities in the condi- 
tions of employment of those assigned to the 
State of Alaska. Most Federal workers in 
Alaska are recruited from among the citizens 
of that State, but a goodly number must still 
be sent from the other United States. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPER- 
TY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 
ICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 803, House 
bill 4801. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(H.R. 4801) to amend subsection 506(d) 
of the Federal Property and Adminis- 


trative Services Act of 1949, regarding, 


certification of facts based upon trans- 
ferred records was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 828), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would amend section 506 (d) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, by granting 
authority to certain Government officials to 
authorize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to certify to facts and make adminis- 
trative determinations on the basis of infor- 
mation contained in records transferred from 
their agencies to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Under existing authority of law (44 U.S.C. 
396) any official of the Government who is 
authorized to certify to facts on the basis of 
records in his custody is permitted to con- 
tinue to certify on the basis of records which 
he or his predecessor has transferred to the 
General Services Administration. H.R. 4801 
would amend this section of the law so that 
the Administrator of General Services would 
be authorized by the agency concerned to 
certify as to facts and make administrative 
determinations from the records in his cus- 
tody. 

The Administrator of General Services 
would be authorized to delegate and au- 
thorize redelegation of such authority under 
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the provisions of subsection 205(d) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. 

BACKGROUND 


The following explanation and justifica- 
tion for enactment of this bill has been 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and referred to the committee by letter dated 
March 4, 1963, from the Administrator of 
General Services: 

“Since the establishment of Federal rec- 
ords centers, large quantities of Federal rec- 
ords have been transferred to these centers. 
Federal records centers are established and 
maintained by General Services Administra- 
tion under statutory authority (64 Stat. 
583; 44 U.S.C. 395). These centers now hold 
over one-third of all Federal records. The 
volume of requests for certifications has in- 
creased correspondingly with the growth of 
the Federal records centers. Approximately 
3 million inquiries regarding records in the 
custody of the Administrator of General 
Services are received at the Federal records 
centers annually. As a consequence, GSA 
has found it necessary to staff the centers 
with competent and professionally trained 
personnel, who have developed a knowledge 
and sense of responsibility comparable to 
that of the personnel of the agencies which 
created the records. In many instances, GSA 
personnel at the records centers may be more 
familiar with the records than currently em- 
ployed personnel of the record-creating 
agency, since records center personnel are 
continuously servicing these records. 

“The present method of processing re- 
quests for certification provides that rec- 
ords center personnel conduct a search for 
the records, prepare the legal certification 
for signature, and transmit the documenta- 
tion to the designated official in the record- 
creating agency for signature. This pro- 
cedure is obviously time consuming and 
cumbersome. The proposed legislation 
would permit the record-creating agency to 
delegate the certifying authority to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services in those in- 
stances where it appears that such action is 
in the best interest of the United States. 
Enactment of the legislation would in most 
cases relieve Federal agencies of a routine 
and perfunctory function and would elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication of effort. 

“As a matter of practice Federal records 
center personnel are the only individuals 
who have the necessary certifying knowledge 
with regard to facts contained in records of 
defunct agencies which have been trans- 
ferred to the Federal records centers. 

“The enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would not require the expenditures of 
additional Federal funds. In fact, it would 
reduce duplication of effort and its enact- 
ment should result in economies.” 

Dr. Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the 
United States, recommended enactment of 
this bill and testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations as fol- 
lows: 

“In essence this legislation would permit 
agencies, if they wished, to delegate certi- 
fication signing to GSA in addition to cer- 
tification preparation. 

“An example of this is found in 10 U.S.C. 
3693 and 8693 in which the Congress has 
directed the Secretaries of the two Depart- 
ments of the Armed Forces—Air Force and 
Army—to issue to veterans under certain 
conditions certificates of discharge in lieu of 
lost or destroyed certificates. Only the Sec- 
retary under the existing law, or his dele- 
gatee in the Department, can sign these at 
the present time. Our staff in the Military 
Personnel Records Center at St. Louis pre- 
pares between 75,000 and 90,000 of these cer- 
tificates every year and forwards them to the 
appropriate service where they are signed by 
the Secretary’s delegatee and dispatched. 
We believe this is not only a waste of the 
time of the officer who has to sign them, but 
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it delays the dispatch of the certificate to the 
veteran. 

In cases like these, a delegation of author- 
ity to GSA from the agency that transferred 
the records would enable us to give service 
more promptly and economically than is now 
possible. In every case, of course, the trans- 
ferring agency will have the final say as to 
what types of certifications and determina- 
tions it wishes to delegate. But we believe 
these agencies will be as willing as we are 
to eliminate unnecessary delays and paper 
shuffling as we are.” 

Dr. Grover also suggested that delegation 
of this authority would be at the discretion 
of the officials having the original custody of 
the records, and would not alter the legal 
efficiency of the certifications or administra- 
tive determinations as otherwise provided for 
by statute. 

Enactment of an identical bill, S. 1234, 
int oduced in the Senate at the request of 
the Administrator of General Services, was 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Department of the Navy for the Department 
of Defense, and the sponsoring agency. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES TO PROVIDE 
CERTAIN SERVICES TO OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 804, Sen- 
ate bill 1833. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 1833) to authorize Government agen- 
cies to provide quarters, household furni- 
ture and equipment, utilities, subsistence, 
and laundry service to civilian officers 
and employees of the United States, and 
for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
head of each department, independent es- 
tablishment, and Government corporation 
may, under such regulation as the President 
may prescribe and where conditions of em- 
ployment or availability of quarters warrant 
it, provide, either directly or by contract, 
civilian officers and employees stationed in 
the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, with quarters (Government owned or 
leased), household furniture and equipment, 
utilities, subsistence, and laundry service. 

Sec. 2, Rental rates for any Government 
owned or leased quarters provided under 
authority of section 1 of this Act, or oc- 
cupied on a rental basis under authority of 
any other provision of law, and charges for 
any furniture and equipment, utilities, sub- 
sistence, and laundry service made available 
in connection with the occupancy of such 
quarters, shall be based on the reasonable 
value thereof to the officer, employee, or 
member of the uniformed services concerned, 
in the circumstances under which furnished. 
Such rates and charges shall be determined 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, and the amounts 
thereof shall be paid by or deducted from 
the salary of such officer, employee, or mem- 
ber of the uniformed services, or otherwise 
charged against them: Provided, That the 
amounts of any payroll deductions for such 
charges shall remain in the applicable ap- 
propriation or fund, but whenever payments 
are made by any other method the amounts 
shall be credited to miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury or to such appropriation or 
fund as may be otherwise provided by law. 
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Src. 3. Whenever, as an incidental service 
in support of a Government program, any 
Government owned or leased quarters, and 
any related furniture and equipment, utili- 
ties, subsistence, and laundry service are pro- 
vided, under specific Government direction, 
to any person who is not an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government or a member of 
the uniformed services, the rates and charges 
therefor, which shall be paid or otherwise 
credited to the Government, shall be de- 
termined in accordance with section 2 of 
this Act: Provided, That the amounts of any 
such charges shall be credited to miscellane- 
ous receipts of the Treasury or to such ap- 
propriation or fund as may be otherwise 
provided by law. 

Sec. 4. No civilian officer, employee, or 
member of the uniformed services shall be 
required to occupy Government owned or 
leased rental quarters unless the head of the 
agency concerned shall determine that neces- 
sary service cannot be rendered or property 
of the United States cannot be adequately 
protected otherwise. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of this Act shall not be 
construed as repealing or modifying any pro- 
vision of law which may authorize the pro- 
vision, without charge or at specified rates, 
of any of the items enumerated in section 1 
of this Act, to any specific civilian officer or 
employee, or to any class of such officers or 
employees, or to such officers or employees 
under emergency conditions or to members 
of the uniformed services. 

Sec. 6. Section 3 of the Act of March 5, 
1928 (45 Stat. 193 (5 U.S.C. 75a)), is re- 


pealed. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 829), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 1833, introduced by the chairman of the 
committee at the request of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, is designed to 
clarify existing statutory authority for the 
providing of quarters, household furniture, 
etc., to civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment who occupy Government quarters. 

S. 1833 is primarily perfecting legislation, 
based on an official recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which would: 

(a) Restate existing authority to provide 
rental housing for civilian employees of the 
Government; 

(b) Reinstate a statutory barrier against 
forced occupancy of Government rental 
housing such as was carried for some years 
in appropriation acts; 

(c) Authorize the President to issue regu- 
lations for more equitable application of the 
laws relating to rental quarters and related 
services; and 

(d) Clarify the applicability of the laws in 
certain cases not now clearly covered, such as 
rent for contractors’ employees and mem- 
bers of the uniformed services who occupy 
rental housing. 

The bill does not authorize any new con- 
struction or acquisition of Government 
quarters, nor does it alter the basic statu- 
tory policy that employees should pay a 
reasonable rate for housing provided them, 
nor affect special statutes which authorize 
housing rates or without charge. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

In the 86th Congress, an almost identical 
bill (S. 3486) was reported by the Senate 
Government Operations Committee (S. Rept. 
1570) and was by the Senate on 
June 14, 1960. No action was taken in the 
House. “ 

In the 87th Congress, an almost identical 
bill, H.R. 7021, was favorably reported, with- 
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out amendment, by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on August 7, 
1961 (H. Rept. 856). The bill passed the 
House of Representatives on August 21, 1961. 

The following analysis of the legislation 
was prepared by the Bureau of the Budget: 

“The bill would not authorize any new 
construction or other acquisition of quar- 
ters for any personnel. It would continue 
the authority, now covered by the act of 
March 5, 1928 (5 U.S.C. 75a), to provide 
quarters, household furniture and equip- 
ment, utilities, subsistence, and laundry 
service for civilian employees. It would also 
provide the basis for fixing rental rates and 
related charges for rental housing occupied 
by members of the uniformed services, but 
it would not change the existing authority 
to provide quarters and related items to such 
members, The bill would also apply in those 
instances (principally involving certain fa- 
cilities of the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission) where non- 
Government personnel—usually contractors’ 
employees—occupy Government quarters. 

“Section 3 of the act of March 5, 1928 
(5 U.S.C. 75a), is the only existing law of 
general application to civilian employees 
with respect to providing quarters and fixing 
rents. It reads as follows: 

The head of an executive department or 
independent establishment, where, in his 
judgment, conditions of employment require 
it, may continue to furnish civilians em- 
ployed in the field service with quarters, 
heat, light, household equipment, sub- 
sistence, and laundry service; and appropri- 
ations of the character used before March 5, 
1928, for such purposes are made available 
therefor: Provided, That the reasonable value 
of such allowances shall be determined and 
considered as part of the compensation in 
fixing the salary rate of such civilians.’ 

“This law established the equitable prin- 
ciple that the Government should charge 
employees the reasonable value of quarters 
and related items furnished to them. How- 
ever, it does not by its terms apply to those 
Government quarters which are occupied by 
members of the uniformed services on a 
rental basis, nor to those Government quar- 
ters which may be occupied by persons who 
are not employees of the Government. 
Moreover, it is not specific enough for 
agencies to independently administer it with 
reasonable uniformity since it sets no de- 
tailed criterla for establishing rents and it 
does not expressly provide for Government- 
wide regulations thereunder. It gives no 
basis for determining reasonable value, that 
is, whether based on the commercial rental 
rates or comparable facilities, on the Goy- 
ernment’s investment in the quarters, or on 
other factors. 

“Considerable variation in the interpreta- 
tion of this 1928 law, and an evident failure 
by many agencies to charge their employees 
with the reasonable value of the quarters, 
came to the attention of both the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the General Accounting 
Office about 10 years ago. As a result, the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1981 issued its 
Circular No, A-45, which established certain 
procedures intended to make the various 
agency practices uniform and more equitable 
to both the Government and the employees 
concerned. This circular prescribed, as the 
basic criterion for determining reasonable 
value for rental purposes, that rents should 
be set at levels similar to those prevailing 
for comparable private housing located in 
the same area, after taking into account 
certain considerations which affect the value 
of the housing to the recipient, such as iso- 
lated location, and instances where an em- 
ployee might, for the convenience of the 
Government, have to accept quarters of a 
size or quality beyond that which he would 
choose of his own accord. The proposed bill 
would provide statutory authority for regu- 
lations of the type now prescribed by the 
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Bureau of the Budget circular. The pro- 
cedure contemplated by this bill is similar to 
that provided in other statutes dealing with 
employee allowances and benefits, such as 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 835-842), and the Government 
Employees Training Act (5 U.S.C. 2301 et 


Nase 1928, several other laws have been 
enacted which authorize rental quarters of 
Government personnel. The act of July 2, 
1945, as amended (37 U.S.C. 111a), author- 
ized the occupancy of certain quarters on a 
rental basis by members of the uniformed 
services who are authorized to continue to 
receive their basic allowances for quarters. 
Sections 404(f) and 405 of the act of August 
11, 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1594a(f) and 
1594b), authorized the occupancy by civilian 
personnel, on a rental basis, of Capehart 
housing and Wherry housing acquired by the 
Government, and occupancy of some Wherry 
housing by military personnel on that basis. 
These provisions of law did not specify how 
the rental rates were to be determined, and 
the draft bill would provide a basis for such 
determinations. 

“Section 407(a) of the act of August 20, 
1957 (42 U.S.C. 1594j), authorizes the rental 
of inadequate public quarters to members 
of the uniformed services, and provides that 
such personnel will be paid an adjusted 
quarters allowance amounting to the net 
difference between (1) the fair rental value 
of the inadequate quarters, and (2) their 
basic allowance for quarters, The section 
provides that it shall be administered under 
regulations approved by the President. These 
regulations have been issued by the heads of 
the departments concerned, after approval 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
under a delegation of authority from the 
President in Executive Order No. 10766, dated 
May 1, 1958. In addition to setting stand- 
ards of adequacy, these regulations prescribe 
methods of setting ‘fair rental value’ on the 
same basis as required by Budget Circular No. 
A-45. This bill would permit these housing 
rentals to be fixed under the proposed Gov- 
ernment-wide regulations which the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to prescribe. 

“The bill would also permit the President 
to issue regulations to provide a similar basis 
for the determination of charges for house- 
hold furniture and equipment, utilities, sub- 
sistence, and laundry service, where such 
items are authorized to be supplied by the 
Government, 

“The draft bill also contains a prohibition 
against employees being required to occupy 
Government rental quarters unless a deter- 
mination has been made that necessary 
service cannot be rendered or property of 
the United States cannot be adequately pro- 
tected otherwise. Such a prohibition has 
appeared in annual appropriation act pro- 
visions in recent years.” 


CAPITAL GAINS—ONE OF THE BIG- 
GEST LOOPHOLES OF THEM ALL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 1(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
sets forth the individual income tax 
rates now in effect in the United States, 
ranging, of course, from 20 percent to a 
high of 91 percent. The casual observer, 
looking at section 1(a), would naturally 
conclude that ours is a highly progres- 
sive tax system, effectively redistribut- 
ing income by imposing severe taxes on 
the very wealthy. He would surmise, 
with a bit of calculation, that a person 
in the $50,000 to $100,000 income range 
would pay about 60 percent of his income 
in taxes; that a person in the $500,000 
to $1 million range would pay nearly 89 
percent of his income to the Govern- 
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ment, and that those with incomes of 
more than $5 million would pay nearly 
91 percent to the Treasury. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATUTORY RATES AND 
REALITY 

Such a casual observer, however, is in 
for a rude awakening. In actual fact, 
for the average person in the $50,000 to 
$100,000 range, his taxes amount not to 
60 percent but to just over 31 percent 
of his income—half what the rates 
schedules seem to call for. For those in 
the $500,000 to $1 million group, taxes do 
not amount to 89 percent, but in practice 
on the average to just 31 percent—about 
a third of what the rate schedule appar- 
ently provides. And for the lucky 37 
taxpayers with incomes of over $5 mil- 
lion, the discrepancy is even greater. In 
contrast to the 91 percent which the rate 
schedule calls for, they actually pay less 
than 25 percent, on the average, of their 
prodigious incomes to the Government— 
a little more than a fourth of what the 
section 1(a) rates apparently provide, 
and a rate just slightly higher than the 
lowest bracket rate. What is more, con- 
trary to what one would logically expect 
from a graduated income tax, these 
multimillionaires—today, a “million- 
naire” means not one who has $1 million 
in property but one who receives $1 mil- 
lion in income—actually pay less taxes, 
proportionately, than those with a 10th 
their income. The following table 
makes this clear: 


‘Taxes as percent of 
income 


Income group 


$50 to 
$100, 


$100,000. 
to $150,000. . 
$500,000. - 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rueicorr in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise for only one purpose, to have the 
Recorp note that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has been giving to the Senate—and 
I trust to the Nation—the most cogent 
and penetrating analysis of the tax laws 
that has been given in the Senate in the 
15 years that I have been a Senator. 

I remember the Senator’s perform- 
ance in 1951 in the tax law debate, and 
in 1954, in connection with the Revenue 
Act. Those discussions brought out in- 
formation that really constituted a 
“whodunit” story. 

If it were not so real, it would be the 
most fascinating fiction anyone could 
possibly read. As I gather from the 
schedule that the Senator has just 
placed in the Recorp, the tax—as a per- 
cent of income for the group with $5 
million and over—is 24.6 percent? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. As compared with an 
apparent rate of 90.7 percent. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. In other 
words, in the periodicals of the day we 
read about the 90-percent tax on income, 
or the 75-percent tax on income; but the 
fact seems to be that when we examine 
the rates, a worker who receives an in- 
come of less than $10,000 a year may 
well be paying a larger percentage of his 
income in taxes than the multimil- 
lionaire. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As described in 
this particular table, it demonstrates 
that the millionaire—who is supposedly 
complaining about the 90-percent tax 
schedule—still has a million dollars left. 
I never could quite understand how, if 
taxes were as high as people said they 
were, there could be any money left. 
The Senator from Illinois has exposed it 
all, and while I do not feel more com- 
fortable, I do feel better informed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his kind remarks. 
In the 1951 struggle I was merely a ser- 
geant” operating under the command of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Never. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He led the fight then 
and has been a source of great strength 
ever since. 

It is striking, Mr. President, that the 
so-called nominal rates are not in prac- 
tice the real rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
explain to me how this happens—or is 
that in his statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is in my state- 
ment. In previous sessions, I dealt with 
two methods by which taxes are evaded, 
the oil and gas industry, with the 27% 
percent depletion allowance, and the 
virtual writing off of some 75 to 90 per- 
cent of the intangible drilling and de- 
velopmental costs in the first year, to- 
gether with unlimited charity deductions. 

Today, I am going to concentrate my 
fire on the capital gains tax, which in 
quantitative terms is the most serious 
loophole in our system. 

I have previously introduced evidence 
showing that 20 persons with incomes 
over $500,000 and 5 with incomes over 
$5 million paid no taxes at all, but the 
above figures are the averages for the 
group. 

This is the question that was raised by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 


HOw IS IT DONE? 


How is this possible? How can the 
average person—I do not mean to say 
that the average person has $5 million— 
but how can the average person, of those 
who do have $5 million, avoid the top 
bracket rates with such spectacular suc- 
cess that his taxes come to only 25 per- 
cent of his income? 

How, moreover, can he pay propor- 
tionately lower taxes than the average 
person with only about one-fiftieth of 
his income, one-one hundredth of his in- 
come, or possible one-five hundredth of 
his income? 

The answer lies chiefly in the ex- 
tremely favorable treatment our tax sys- 
tem accords so-called long-term capital 
gains. There are other factors behind 
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these discrepancies, such as, for example, 
marital income splitting—since the sec- 
tion 1(a) rates I have been referring to 
apply to single people—but the capital 
gains rate is the principal factor. 

LOW RATE ON TWO-THIRDS OF AVERAGE 

MILLIONAIRES, INCOME 

To understand the full import of this 
seemingly extraordinary fact, let us take 
a closer look at the income of the 
average multimillionaire—that is, those 
whose incomes are over a million dollars 
@ year. 

Again I use the term multimillion- 
aires” not to denote one who owns more 
than a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, but one who receives more than a 
million dollars of income. 

His total income is just under $9 mil- 
lion—$8,954,243 to be exact. Of this, 
more than two-thirds—$6,281,784—-con- 
sists of long-term capital gains. Thus, 
more than two-thirds of the average 
multimillionaire’s income is taxed not 
at the 91 percent rate provided in the 
rate schedule, but at the special 25 per- 
cent capital gains rate, because we know 
that the capital gains tax is one-half of 
the ordinary income tax rate, but it is 
not to exceed in any case 25 percent of 
the increment of income in question. 

To put it another way, for two-thirds 
of his income, the average multimillion- 
aire is paying a rate lower than that 
applicable to a married couple with a 
taxable income of just $8,000 a year. 
Little wonder, then, that the average 
multimillionaire pays less than 25 per- 
cent of his income in taxes. 

Now according to the statistical books 
and records of the U.S Government, our 
average multimillionaire is not credited 
with a $9 million income, not credited 
with the income which he really receives. 

Far from it. The adjusted gross in- 
come appearing on page 1 of his tax re- 
turn is less than $6 million—$5,813,351, 
to be exact. Why? Because half of his 
long-term capital gains go out the win- 
dow, as far as the tax collector is con- 
cerned, and is not listed on page 1 of 
his tax return. Only the other half is 
subject to taxation—and this at a rate 
not higher than 25 percent of the total. 
In the case of our average multimillion- 
aire, a total of $3,140,892 was tossed out 
of consideration in figuring his taxable 
income. All told, roughly $6 billion an- 
nually is removed from the tax base by 
the capital gains tax. 

EXAMPLE OF MAN WITH $26 MILLION—NO 

TAXES PAID 

Now this privilege of shielding half of 
a long-term capital gain from the tax 
collector can be extremely helpful to the 
high-income taxpayer, to put it conserv- 
atively. As one example, take the case 
of the fortunate oil operator, to which 
I alluded recently on the Senate floor, 
who had more than $26 million of what 
the Treasury Department calls “total re- 
ported economic income” in 1 year, yet 
paid not a penny of taxes. Most of that 
$26 million of income was derived from 
the sale of roughly $26 million worth of 
oil reserves. Since this was achieved on 
what is known as an installment sale 
basis, with a large portion of the pay- 
ment being deferred until later years, 
less than $11 million of the $26 million 
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was included in figuring up his income 
for tax purposes for the year in which 
the sale occurred: But even the $11 
million was, for tax purposes, a long- 
term capital gain—and hence nearly 51⁄2 
million of it was excluded for tax pur- 
poses. This was, of course, a material 
factor in bringing this operator’s tax- 
able income down to zero. 

Incidentally, this oil operator’s situ- 
ation is a good example of the way that 
so-called ordinary income, subject to the 
regular income tax rates most people 
pay, can, in effect, be transformed into 
a much more lightly taxed capital gain. 

In the case of a huge oil sale such 
as the one to which I have just referred, 
there is another advantage; namely, that 
certain costs are deducted against ordi- 
nary income but taxes are paid only at 
the lower capital gains rate. Enormous 
intangible drilling deductions are taken 
at the oil operator’s regular income tax 
rates, which can be as high as 91 per- 
cent. This serves to reduce the basis, 
or value of the property on the oil op- 
erator’s books. But when he sells the 
oil, and makes a profit over his book 
value, that profit is only taxed at the 
favorable 25 percent capital gains rate. 

Let us say that this operator was in 
the 91 percent bracket. Since he saved 
91 cents on every dollar of profit, he 
ended up ahead of the game on taxes 
alone by 66 cents. 

TWO TAXPAYERS—EQUAL INCOME—DIFFERENT 
TAXES PAID 

Returning to the fortunate 37 taxpay- 
ers with incomes of more than $5 mil- 
lion, when I say that the average man 
in this category is paying less than 25 
percent of his income in taxes, I am re- 
ferring to his total income, including all 
his capital gains. I believe this is a 
proper way to look at these matters for 
our tax system is, in theory at least, 
based on the concept of ability to pay. 
Let us take a man with an annual sal- 
ary of $10,000—all of which, leaving 
aside exemptions and deductions, is 
subject to the regular income tax rates. 
Now suppose his neighbor should hap- 
pen to sell some stock for a $10,000 
profit. These dollars are just as useful 
to him in buying food and clothing for 
his family, in sending his children to 
college, or in paying for a Florida vaca- 
tion or a fur coat for his wife—just as 
useful, but not necessarily more useful. 

Why, then, should he not pay the same 
taxes as a $10,000 a year man whose in- 
come is from his salary? Why should 
only half of it be considered as income 
on his tax return? What is more, his 
neighbor could, in theory, be one of the 
multimillionaires I have been talking 
of—and yet the tax rate on his $10,000 
would be less than the $10,000 a year 
salaried person’s top tax rate. 

Look at it from another viewpoint: 
let us say the stocks the fortunate tax- 
payer sold for a $10,000 profit were left 
to him by his father; thus he lifted not 
a finger either to acquire the stocks in 
the first place or to enhance their value. 
The $10,000 profit—resulting either from 
an overall market rise or from the talents 
and energies of the executives or com- 
panies whose stocks he was fortunate 
enough to own—was wholly unearned. 
Yet he pays a lower tax than the man 
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who worked for a whole year to earn the 
same amount of money. What is the 
equity and justice in that? If there is 
to be a disparity between the taxation of 
earned versus unearned income—and I 
am not arguing that there should be— 
should not the preference be granted to 
those who derive their income from the 
sweat of their brow, or from their per- 
sonal talent, effort and ingenuity? 

II. WHO GETS CAPITAL GAINS? 


Having described these many tax 
pleasures to be derived from the capital 
gain, let me now turn to the question: 
Who enjoys these pleasures? Some of 
the answers are startling indeed. 


ONLY 1 IN 16 PEOPLE HAVE ANY CAPITAL GAINS 


If we were to walk down Main Street 
of the typical American town, among a 
typical cross-section of the American 
people, only 1 out of every 16 people we 
would see on Main Street would report a 
captital gain on his tax return. The 
other 15 out of every 16 do not even know 
the meaning of a capital gain. All of 
their income, leaving aside exemptions 
and deductions, is subject to the regular 
income tax rates. To put it another way, 
if the 100 members of the U.S. Senate 
were typical of the American people as 
a whole, only six of us would enjoy the 
privilege of paying the favorable 25 per- 
cent capital gains tax or only one-half 
of the amount for that tax bracket. The 
other 94 would pay taxes according to the 
regular rate schedule. 

NINE PERCENT OF TAXPAYERS GET TWO-THIRDS 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 

But that is not the entire story. The 
capital gains themselves are heavily con- 
centrated among the upper income 
groups. Those with incomes of $200,- 
000 and over constitute only ninety-six 
ten-thousandths of 1 percent, or one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of all the 
taxpayers—about 1 out of every 10,000— 
yet they receive 16 percent of all capital 
gains. Those with incomes over $100,- 
000 comprise only four one-hundredths of 
1 percent of the taxpayers—1 out of 
every 2,500—yet receive nearly one- 
fourth of all capital gains. Those with 
incomes of $10,000 and over comprised, 
in 1960, less than 9 percent of the tax- 
payers—but they received more than 
two-thirds of all capital gains. 

At the lower end of the income scale, 
those with incomes of less than $5,000 
comprise nearly 58 percent of the tax- 
payers—and received only 17 percent 
of all the capital gains. 

If we wish a finer subdivision, let us 
take those with an income of under 
$3,000 and those with an income between 
$3,000 and $5,000. It will be found that 
those with an income of under $3,000 get 
virtually no benefit from capital gains. 

Let me put this in tabular form for 
clarity’s sake: 


But get 
Those with Comprise only this per- | this per- 
incomes of— cent of all taxpayers [cent aa all 
cap 
gains 
$200,000 and over. . 96/10,000 of 1 percent 16 
$100,000 and over. 4/100 of 1 percent 2⁴ 
$50,000 and over. . 2/10 of 1 percent 35 
$10,000 and over. . 8,7 percent 69 


Less than $5,000.__| 57.8 percent 
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Here are some additional figures which 
present a striking contrast as between 
the rich and the poor in the privilege of 
enjoying a special 25-percent tax rate’ 
or one-half the income tax rate of those 
subject to the 25-percent rate: 


Percent of | Percent of 
this income} this group's 
group income that 
having | comes from 
any capital| capital 
gains gains 


2 2 


18 3 
58 18 
83 64 


1 They get their income primarily from wages and 
2 Between y$ and 16 of their income is from capital 


HONORARY CAPITAL GAINS 


Now, originally this privilege of paying 
a special tax rate was confined to in- 
stances where there was a genuine sale 
or exchange of a capital asset. But in 
later years, the privilege was extended 
far beyond that—to cases in which the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset was 
not even remotely involved. These might 
be called honorary capital gains. These 
honorary capital gains came to be ex- 
tended to various groups of taxpayers 
who could successfully appeal to Con- 
gress or to the Treasury that the regular 
income tax rates which most Americans 
must pay were, in their particular case, 
too severe. 

COAL ROYALTIES 

Take, for example, the “honorary” cap- 
ital gains accorded the owners of coal 
royalties. Years ago many of these peo- 
ple signed royalty contracts which did 
not make any allowance for rises in the 
price of coal, but which fixed the royal- 
ties at so many cents per ton. Thus, as 
coal rose in price, their royalties grew 
progressively more puny, proportionately 
speaking. They appealed to Congress— 
and Congress answered their plea by de- 
creeing that coal royalty income should 
be treated as a capital gain—even though 
other royalty income is subject to the 
regular income tax rates, and even 
though no sale of a capital asset was or 
is involved. Incidentally, even though 
the alleged “hardship” was restrict- 
ed to contracts signed many years pre- 
viously, the “honorary” capital gains was 
extended to future as well as past con- 
tracts. 

Quite naturally, owners of iron ore 
royalties felt discriminated against and 
for years they have been bombarding 
Congress asking for equal treatment. 
Finally, this year, they succeeded, and 
the tax bill now before the Congress ex- 
tends the “honorary” capital gain to iron 
ore as well as to coal. If these “honorary 
capital gains” are enlarged in the same 
manner as the mineral depletions allow- 
ance, we should not be surprised to see 
royalty income from oyster shells, clam 
shells, sand and gravel—come under the 
capital gains umbrella. 

Basically, we are faced with two rates 
of income tax. There is the regular rate, 
and also the capital gains rate—not more 
than one-half, and never more than 25 
percent. It is as though there were a 
dam at one level, and another dam at 
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a lower level. There is obviously pres- 
sure of the water against the dam to get 
down to the lower level. Therefore, there 
is great pressure upon Congress to clas- 
sify income as capital gains income, in 
order for certain persons to get the bene- 
fit of the lower rate of taxation. This 
is something that the tax writing bodies 
and Members of the House and of the 
Senate must deal with, and which we 
face in the tax bill which was ordered to 
be reported today. 
STOCK OPTIONS 


There are numerous other ways in 
which the warm shelter of the capital 
gains tax rate has been enlarged. 
Lawyers, doctors, and most other pro- 
fessional men do not escape the harsh 
winds of the regular income tax rates, 
since their incomes are earned by effort. 
But corporate executives are spared those 
rates, through the device of stock options. 
The Supreme Court has held that the 
profits these executives make on their 
options are, in essence, a supplement to 
their salary. They are a payment for 
effort. They are income. Nevertheless, 
they have been awarded the privilege of 
paying the favorable 25 percent capital 
gains tax. My friend and colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has been waging 
war against the privilege granted under 
the stock option principle, and will have 
a series of amendments on that subject 
when the tax bill comes to the floor. 

OTHER “HONORARY” CAPITAL GAINS 


Lump-sum pension and profit sharing 
benefits—which are essentially deferred 
compensation—are likewise accorded the 
favorable 25 percent rates. 

There are, moreover, numerous ways 
in which “ordinary income” can be 
changed into a “capital gain,” and thus 
be much more lightly taxed. I have 
mentioned one such example, in the case 
of the oil operators. Real estate own- 
ers can achieve a similar result, taking 
“ordinary income” deductions as they de- 
preciate their buildings, but paying only 
a capital gains tax when they sell the 
buildings. Other devices with such in- 
triguing names as “collapsible corpora- 
tions” and corporate “spinoffs” offer 
other possibilities of transforming 
“ordinary income” into a capital gain, 
although these avenues have been nar- 
rowed considerably in recent years. 

There has developed a profession of 
tax lawyers of great ability and great 
intellectual acumen, with a great deal of 
practical experience, who make very 
large incomes advising their clients how 
they can avoid taxation and not go to 
jail. 

I have heard these persons referred to 
as having the best brains in the country. 
If so, it is a malfunction and a misuse of 
talents that they get big rewards for 
helping their clients raid the U.S. Treas- 


avd III. GAINS FORGIVEN AT DEATH 

A final point about the capital gains 
tax: I have been referring to it as a 25- 
percent tax. In fact, however, it can be 
a zero tax. 

How? Because, when a person dies, all 
the capital gains tax that would apply to 
the increases in value of the assets he 
holds is forgiven forever. It works this 
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way: Suppose I buy shares of stock for 
$20,000 and it rises to $100,000. If I sell 
it the day before I die, I must pay a tax 
of 25 percent of my $80,000 profit, or 
$20,000. But if I should die still owning 
the stock, and leave it to my daughter, 
the tax law makes believe that the origi- 
nal cost of that stock is $100,000, not the 
$20,000 I paid for it. If she wishes to 
Sell it, her “cost” is assumed to be $100,- 
000, she sells it for $100,000, thus there is 
no profit and no tax to be paid. In this 
manner, both she and I escape the $20,- 
000 capital gains tax. 

Now there might be a temptation to 
shrug this off, and to say that the avoid- 
ance of capital gains at death is con- 
fined to a few wealthy people, and 
therefore is not large in amount. 

The startling fact is, though—and this 
startled me when I first went into the 
subject—that between $12 and $13 bil- 
lion wholly escapes tax in this manner 
every year. The cost to the Treasury of 
this gains-at-death loophole is nearly $3 
billion. In addition, the favorable rate 
on capital gains to the living costs the 
Treasury roughly $2.4 billion. Thus, in 
all, the favorable treatment accorded 
capital gains costs the American tax- 
Payers over $5 billion a year. 

Iv. SUMMARY 


Let me, then, summarize the points I 
have made about this privilege of paying 
a 50-percent normal tax rate, and a 25- 
percent maximum rate on “capital 
ga *: 

First, it is enjoyed almost exclusively 
by the wealthy and is almost wholly de- 
nied the poor. 

Second, it totally ignores the concept 
of ability to pay. Whether a person 
makes $5,000 or $5 million a year, his 
tax rate on capital gains never rises 
higher than 25 percent. 

Third, it results in the wealthy paying 
far less than the regular income tax 
rate schedules call for—that is, less than 
their fair share of taxes. 

Fourth, it favors unearned income 
over earned income. The passive in- 
heritor of wealth is favored over the 
man who carves out his living by the 
sweat of his brow. 

Fifth, it has come to be extended to 
special groups of taxpayers in instances 
not involving true capital gains at all. 

Sixth, it lends itself to a variety of 
tax avoidance devices, whose purpose 
is to transform ordinary income into 
more lightly taxed capital gains—and 
thus adds not only to the inequity but 
the complexity of the tax system. 

Seventh, it costs the American tax- 
payers over $5 billion in revenue—$5 
billion that must be made up by those 
who do not enjoy the privilege of paying 
this extremely favorable tax rate. If 
that $5 billion could be applied toward 
an overall tax cut for all Americans, 
everyone could enjoy a 10-percent tax 
reduction. 

WE SHOULD SUPPORT PROVISION IN SENATE BILL 


I have outlined these inequities and 
disadvantages of the existing capital 
gains tax in this detail because if the 
pending tax bill comes from the confer- 
ence as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we will be accentuating all of 
the drawbacks I have set forth. 
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As I have indicated, at present only 
half of all long-term capital gains are 
included in computing taxable income, 
Under the bill as passed by the House, 
only 40 percent of such gains will be in- 
cludible in taxable income, and the 
maximum rate on such gains will be 21 
percent instead of 25 percent. Fortu- 
nately, the Finance Committee struck 
out this provision. Whether it will come 
back on the floor of the Senate or in the 
conference between the two Houses is 
still a strong possibility. 

Originally, a lower capital gains tax 
rate was proposed by the administra- 
tion as part of a “package”: if Congress 
did something about closing up the $12 
billion gains-at-death loophole, then in 
exchange, the capital gains tax rate for 
the living would be lowered. President 
Kennedy, in his 1963 tax message to the 
Congress, made it explicitly clear that 
the two were intertwined. He said: 

Adoption of the (gains-at-death) proposal 
is an essential element of my program for 
the taxation of capital gains; certainly in its 
absence there would be no justification for 
any reduction in the present capital gain 
rate schedules. 


Well, the House did nothing to close 
up the $12 billion gains-at-death loop- 
hole; yet it proceeded to cut the capital 
gains rate by 4 percentage points—which 
represents about a 16-percent reduction 
in the rate. 

Now all politicians are used to horse 
trading. They are accustomed to the 
quid pro quo. But this was a case of 
the quid without the quo. The admin- 
istration gave but got nothing in return. 

Mr. President, what is the justification 
for such an action? As the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, without some re- 
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spectable closing of the gains-at-death 
loophole, there is none. It is simply a 
windfall tax cut for the well-to-do—and 
the public gains nothing in return. 

And we all know that the easing of 
tax rates and the opening up of tax loop- 
holes is a one-way street. Once a rate is 
lowered, once a loophole is enlarged it is 
virtually impossible to reverse the action 
later on. So if we enact this lower 
capital gains rate in the House-passed 
version of the bill, it will become a per- 
manent inequity, a permanent blotch on 
our entire tax system. 

The administration has urged the 
Senate to adopt the House bill without 
change—with one single exception; to 
reject the House action lowering the 
capital gain rate. I have made no secret 
of my unhappiness over the Treasury’s 
decision to jettison the tax reforms the 
House failed to enact—but that is, I am 
afraid, water over the dam. I support 
the administration wholeheartedly on 
this one request it has made, and I urge 
all my colleagues to study the statistics I 
have presented of who benefits—and who 
loses—by the unwarranted lowering of 
the capital gains tax—and these figures 
have been taken from statistics of in- 
come and from tax data of the Treas- 
ury—and to join me in supporting the 
action of the Finance Committee, and 
for the conference committee to do like- 
wise so as to remove this stain from the 
House-passed-version tax bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JANUARY 27 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I now 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
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ment until Monday next at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Monday, January 27, 1964, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate January 23, 1964: 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

Carl T. Rowan, of Minnesota, to be Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency, vice 
Edward R. Murrow, resigned, 

U.S. ATTORNEY Š 

Thomas J. Kenney, of Maryland, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Maryland 
for the term of 4 years, vice Joseph D. Tyd- 
ings, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate January 23, 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ellsworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extr and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Argentina. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Yugoslavia. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Tyler Abell, of the District of Columbia, to 
be an Assistant Postmaster General. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
with chief emphasis these days on 
peace—and we all want peace—the more 
important goal of universal freedom 
sometimes tends to become obscure. 
“Peace, peace,” has been the cry of the 
ages, and it is being sounded more and 
more today. But there is no peace, that 
is, not universal peace. And there will 
not be universal peace until there is uni- 
versal freedom. 

There is no single or simple solution 
to the many-faceted problem of devel- 
oping and carrying out a right and 
sound foreign policy. And such solution 
will continue to elude us until every U.S. 
effort at achieving peace becomes in- 
exorably linked with an equal and 
avowed determination of the United 
States to do all it can to help the people 


of all enslaved nations win their free- 
dom. Every step in what we think is the 
direction of peace, unless it is first a step 
in the direction of freedom for those 
in bondage, is a snare and a delusion. 
Yesterday, January 22, was the 46th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine, one of the larger countries in 
Eastern Europe, whose stouthearted in- 
habitants constitute the largest ethnic 
group in the region. But despite the size 
of their fertile land and their immense 
numbers, some 40 million Ukrainians 
have been submerged in the Russian con- 
tinent since the mid-17th century. Dur- 
ing all that time, for more than 250 
years, Russians had done their worst to 
suppress and eradicate Ukrainian na- 
tional feeling and all its attendant traits: 
their desire for freedom, their boundless 
love for their homeland, their undying 
yearning for political independence, and 
their readiness to sacrifice their all for 
the attainment of their national goal. 
But all the efforts of callous Russian au- 
thorities proved of no avail, and the 
Ukrainians clung firmly and steadfastly 
to their fine ideals. Toward the end of 
the First World War, when Russia's 
decrepit autocracy was overthrown, and 


Austria could no longer hold western 
Ukraine, Ukrainian leaders seized upon 
the occasion and proclaimed their na- 
tional independence. That was done on 
January 22, 46 years ago. 

Unfortunately the newborn Ukrainian 
National Republic was under terrible 
handicaps from the moment of its birth. 
It was frail and fragile, and there were 
no friends close by to aid it effectively. 
The country was in ruins and the fertile 
Ukraine was a wasteland. To cope with 
such grave problems was a gigantic task, 
but even more difficult was the tass of 
warding off the deadly threat of Commu- 
nist Russia. Early in 1920 the country 
was attacked and overrun by the Red 
army, and then made part of the Soviet 
Union. Since then this once-free and 
youthful republic has been swallowed by 
the Soviet empire. 

Even so, these hardy peasants and gal- 
lant fighters for their freedom have not 
given up hope for the realization of their 
ideals. These ideals still live in their 
hearts and souls, and await for the day 
when freedom and independence shall 
once more become part of life in the 
Ukraine. 
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On the 46th anniversary celebration 
of Ukrainian Independence Day let us 
all pray that the day of their deliverance 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny is 
not far off. And let us determine that 
universal freedom is part of our foreign 
policy, and one of our Nation’s goals. 


Millions Flow From Zone Into 
Panama’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is of paramount importance that all 
Americans understand the amount of 
money flowing from the activities of the 
Panama Canal Zone into the Panama- 
nian economy. This figure is established 
at $82,465,000, according to the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic of Pan- 
ama in reply to a request by the US. 
Embassy to the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations of the Republic for such informa- 
tion in April of 1963. This figure is in 
addition to foreign aid funds which are 
estimated at $111.1 million during the 
program and are estimated at $9 million 
for this year. 

I think a summarization of the break- 
down of these figures is interesting and 
enlightening and I submit them for the 
RECORD. 

MILLIONS FLOW FROM ZONE INTO PANAMA's 
ECONOMY 

In dollars, $82,465,000 was paid out from 
the Canal Zone to Panamanians in salaries, 
retirement, and disability payments, and 
through purchases of goods and services dur- 
ing 1962. These figures were submitted in 
April 1963 by the Embassy of the United 
States of America to the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of the Republic of Panama in re- 
sponse to a request for statistics by the 
Comptroller General of the Republic. The 
$82,465,000 paid from the Canal Zone to 
Panama does not include the Canal Zone 
annuity of $1,930,000 which the United States 
pays to Panama. 

Salaries to non-US. citizens employed in 
the Canal Zone accounted for $33,025,000 of 
the $82,465,000. The net payments of sala- 
ries to non-U.S. citizens, the report shows, 
rose from $25,258,000 in 1960 to $29,750,000 
in 1961 and then to $33,025,000 in 1962. This 
figure includes estimated net payments to 
all non-US. citizens employed in the Canal 
Zone by U.S. agencies, contractors, and pri- 
vate organizations such as shipping agents, 
clubs, churches, oil companies, banks, and 
employee associations. 

Retirement and disability payments by the 
Panama Canal organization to Panama resi- 
dents rose from $2,925,000 in 1960 to $3,469,- 
000 at the time of the report. 

Direct purchases by U.S. Government agen- 
cles in the Republic of Panama totaled $11,- 
781,000 in 1962. Purchases of goods in 
Panama by U.S. Government agencies 
brought $10,479,000 into the Republic and 
‘purchases of services furnished the Republic 
of Panama an additional $1,302,000. 

Purchases of goods in Panama by private 
organizations in the Canal Zone added an- 
other $4,400,000 to the sums that went into 
the Republic of Panama from the Canal Zone. 

Contractors’ purchases in Panama of goods 
and services for Canal Zone projects in- 
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creased to $10,668,000 in 1962 from $8,400,000 
in 1960. 

U.S, citizens employed in the Canal Zone 
spent $19,155,000 in the Republic of Panama 
in the perlod covered by the U.S, 
report. Expenditures by the U.S.-citizen em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone showed an increase 
of $6,165,000 since 1960. The figure for that 
year totaled $12,990,000. In 1961 the US. 
citizens employed in the Canal Zone spent 
$15,675,000 in Panama and their purchases 
increased the following year to $19,155,000. 


Dispelling the Fog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to 
include a lead editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star and a column by 
David Lawrence, both from the issue of 
January 22, 1964. 

These are meditations growing out of 
President Johnson's budget message. 

The editorial points out that much of 
the message is based on hope—not to 
mention faith and charity. 

The column calls attention to the 
meaninglessness of the gross national 
product in history. 

In the same issue Senator WILLIS 
Rosertson, Democrat, of Virginia, calls 
for a $2 billion cut in the President's 
budget. 

The gentleman from Missouri, Chair- 
man CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, in an 
analytical discussion of the President’s 
budget on January 21, 1964, said: 

So, Mr. Speaker, it can be seen to be ac- 
tively misleading—and it has been mislead- 
ing—to lay undue store by the calculations 
of expenditures in any given year. When 
new obligational authority is increasing, a 
concurrent decrease in estimated disburse- 
ments—which is what they mean by the 
term “expenditures”—is little more than a 
momentary pause, often occasioned by undue 
optimism or temporarily fortuitous circum- 
stances. Sales of mortgages and other papers 
held by several Government agencies—and 
there is a substantial anticipation of that in 
this budget—serve to offset expenditures 
rather than to be counted as income—strange 
to say. But those are limited and once sold, 
do not recur. So they tend to disguise the 
trend. 


Even this morning’s Washington Post 
had a cartoon by Herblock showing the 
President astride two horses named 
“Frugality” and “Welfare Programs.” 
There is wide doubt that he can long 
stay in such a saddle. 

We still face the prospect of our Uncle 
Sam as a Roman rider: one foot on a 
prancing steed with gaudy silks labeled 
“Tax Reduction” and the other foot on 
a measly beast with tattered colors 
labeled “Deficits.” That is a precarious 
position for poor old Uncle Sam. 

Indeed this is a day for fact searching, 
for dispelling the fog, for sound fiscal 
policies. 
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The two articles from the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of January 22, 1964, 
follow: 

FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY 

No one, reading the President's budget and 
economic messages, could be left in the 
slightest doubt that this is an election year. 
The two add up to a masterful presentation, 
a truly impressive demonstration of the art 
of putting forward the best foot. Even the 
most cantankerous curmudgeon would 
hardly dispute this. 

The budget message has something in it 
for everyone. Mr. Johnson says he believes 
it is a budget of economy and progress. For 
only the second time in 9 years, it calls for a 
reduction in administrative budget expendi- 
tures. It seeks a substantial reduction in 
total civilian employment (but with higher 
pay) in the executive branch. It cuts the 
deficit in half. And, says the President, it 
carries us a giant step toward the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget in a full-employ- 
ment, full-prosperity economy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury expects that a balanced 
budget, barring some catastrophe, will be 
reached in fiscal 1967. 

Could anyone ask for more? The answer 
evidently is “Yes.” For the President went on 
to give assurance that his budget safeguards 
the peace by further strengthening the most 
formidable Defense Establishment the world 
has ever known. It recommends continued 
military assistance to nations menaced by 
Communist aggression. It provides for eco- 
nomic assistance to nations willing to guard 
their freedom through economic self-help. 
There is provision for funds necessary to ad- 
vance our mastery of space toward the 
achievement of a manned lunar landing in 
this decade. In addition, funds are asked for 
sound management and development of our 
natural and agricultural resources, and there 
are appropriation requests for education, 
housing, manpower training, health, and em- 
ployment opportunities for youth; in short, 
a combined request for more funds than ever 
before for fuller development of our Nation’s 
most important resource, its people. Finally, 
this Johnson budget makes provision for 
initiation of a new and major effort to break 
the vicious circle of chronic poverty. (De- 
tails later.) 

At this point there must be some who are 
wondering whether the budget is not really 
a prescription for our national bankruptcy. 
But the answer this time is “no.” Presi- 
dent Johnson assures us that the urgent and 
necessary program increases which he rec- 
ommends will be financed out of the sav- 
ings made possible by strict economy meas- 
ures and by an exhaustive screening of exist- 
ing programs. In a word, the taxpayers will 
not have to put up an additional dime. In 
fact, even after allowance for a temporary 
drop in Federal revenues resulting from a 
tax cut, if it is enacted this year, the Presi- 
dent expects administrative budget receipts 
to rise in 1965 by $4.6 billion. This would 
result in an administrative budget deficit of 
$4.9 billion in fiscal 1965—$65.1 billion less 
than the estimated deficit for the current 
year. 

There are, of course, the dissenters and 
the doubters. Some are disturbed by the 
irony of pressing for a tax cut in a boom 
year. One Senator has been heard to say: 
“If we can't balance our budget now, we 
will never balance it.“ This sounds as 
though it might have come from Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Brrp. But it didn’t. It 
came from Wisconsin's Senator PROXMIRE, a 
Democrat, who is generally thought of as a 
liberal. Iowa’s Senator MILLER is a Republi- 
can, and a conservative. But he is not giv- 
en to loose talk, and thus some attention 
should be paid to him when he accuses 
the President of using fictitious figures in 
estimating the country's economic 
Senator GoLDWATER, another conservative, 
has accused the President of being less than 
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honest in his budget estimates. But Sen- 
ator MILLER cites specific bases for his com- 
plaint; Senator GOLDWATER does not. 

For our own part we contemplate these 
messages with mixed emotions. The John- 
gon recommendations seem to us to add up 
to a formula which raises at least a serious 
prospect of inflation, and we are not great- 
ly reassured by his promise to draw public 
attention to price increases or wage de- 
mands that are excessive. For example, the 
United Automobile Workers are expected to 
submit new wage demands this summer. If 
they should prove to be excessive, and if 
the President in an election year proves 
content merely to draw public attention to 
them, a further shrinkage of the dollar will 
be a virtual certainty. 

How, then, should one appraise this budg- 
et? Is the Utopia which it envisages really 
so close at hand? We hope very much that 
the President's optimistic expectations are 
realized. But we are skeptical. 

Perhaps it might be said that this is a 
budget message which cries out for ac- 
ceptance in a spirit of faith, hope, and char- 
ity. If so, as has been said, the greatest 
of these is charity. 


AN AVALANCHE OF FIGURES—STATISTICS WITH 
THE BUDGET ARE CALLED INCOMPLETE AND 
MFANINGLESS 


(By David Lawrence) 


For the last 3 days, the American people, 
and particularly the news correspondents in 
Washington, have been deluged with an 
avalanche of figures. This has been designed 
to prove that the United Gtates from 1961 
to 1963 has gone through a period of un- 
exampled prosperity and that even better 
times are ahead for 1964. But the figures 
given are not complete and in many re- 
spects are meaningless, if not misleading. 

Thus, the “gross national product“ the 
phrase supposed to describe the output of 
the whole economic system—is given in the 
President's Economic Report as reaching $623 
billion in the year 1964. This is $259.9 
billion above what it was in 1954, just a 
decade earlier. 

But more than 40 percent of this rise is 
due to higher prices. If compared with the 
prices of goods and services in 1954 and the 
value of the dollar at that time, the gross 
national product this year would not be $623 
billion. It would be $517.4 billion, which 
is $154.3 billion above what it was 10 years 


ago. 

The President also points to corporate prof- 
its as having made a 44-percent rise in the 
last 3 years. This, however, is from a low 
point in 1961 and is not based on any an- 
nual figures. He says that a further rise will 
come with the tax cut. But a study of the 
fine print in the same volume of statistics 
handed to the press this week discloses that 
corporate profits are projected at 49 per- 
cent of the gross national product for 1964. 
This is less than what it has been in 11 
of the 17 years since World War II. Cor- 
porate profits went up as high as 8 percent 
in those years. They were 6.2 percent in 
the 1949 recession year and stood at 46 
percent in the economic setback of 1954, 
which is as high as they were in 1963 after 
2 full years of expansion. 

The sad truth is that corporate profits as 
a total figure are meaningless. The entire 
private enterprise system, even by the Presi- 
dent's figures, will retain in 1964 only $30.5 
billion after taxes. Profit margins are rarely 
examined in Government reports, and the 
fact remains that the narrowness of many 
of these margins prevents the investment 
of capital and discourages the expansion 
projects through which jobs can be created 
for the people who need them. 

Much of the difficulty in creating jobs is 
due to psychological barriers. There can, 
for example, be little confidence in the eco- 
nomic future as long as the dollar itself is 
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unsound. Budgets have remained unbal- 
anced almost continuously for many years 
now, and the cost of living has risen as the 
ppv rai power of the dollar has gone 
own. 

The assertion is made by the President 
that a tax cut now is necessary to stimulate 
the economy. But the economic report in 
some sections gives the impression that the 
economy is really riding high and doesn't 
need a tax cut as a stimulus. These view- 
points are contradictory. 

The President, incidentally, threw a scare 
into business in his latest economic report 
to Congress when he emphasized his inten- 
tion to take action against businessmen if 
they raise prices, but he did not offer any 
hint of governmental action with respect to 
wage demands that could substantially in- 
crease the cost of operating businesses in 
America. 

The President stated that he would not 
hesitate to draw public attention “to major 
actions by either business or labor that flout 
the public interest in noninflationary price 
and wage standards.” But immediately 
thereafter, when he spoke of action, he made 
only the following comment: 
deere I shall translate into action the 

ew: 

“A, That antitrust policy must remain 
keenly alert to illegal price fixing and other 
practices that impair competition. 

“B. That we must resist new steps to le- 
galize price fixing where competition should 
prevail,” 

Not a word is said about action to curb 
higher wage demands or concerted steps by 
unions that virtually fix prices by setting 
industry-wide wage rates. 

Another statement which the President 
made and which is causing many worries in 
the business world was the announcement 
of his decision to ask Congress to pass a law 
delegating to a group of private citizens the 
right to impose penalties for overtime. This 
would be accomplished by authorizing higher 
overtime penalty rates on an industry-by- 
industry basis where tripartite industry com- 
mittees determine that such rates could 
create more jobs without unduly raising 
costs. This is like the NRA scheme of New 
Deal days which was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1935. 

Such controls, moreover, could mean an 
increase in expenses not only in wages paid 
but for all the indirect benefits that are 
based upon the wage scales. It constitutes 
an interference with the free en’ sys- 
tem which is reminiscent of the wage-and- 
hour controls which have been imposed in 
wartime. 

But the most disconcerting factor in the 
whole economic picture is the continuing 
deficits in the Federal budget and the in- 
tention of the U.S. Treasury to keep on bor- 
rowing money to make up for the loss in 
Pate ag that will arise when taxes are re- 

uced. 


The President’s Letter to Premier 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, in terms 
of international relations, the President’s 
letter to Premier Khrushchev was re- 
freshing. It was clear, unequivocal, to 
the point, and in language which can be 
clearly understood. 
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The President did not hesitate to point 
out that this Nation is not going to sac- 
rifice any of the free world’s vital inter- 
ests. But he did not waste words in be- 
laboring the point. He made it and then 
went on to constructive points that might 
put some reality into the quest for peace. 

We could, of course, as a nation, quib- 
ble endlessly over what should be done, 
The President did not set our feet on this 
course nor did he set our feet on a course 
that would lead to appeasement. 

Instead, he reacted with dignity and 
with restraint and in a constructive tone. 
I believe that the free world can be re- 
assured both as to its vital interests and 
as to the President’s desire for peace. 


Flood Control in Indiana’s Fifth District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, an idea 
was born 30 years ago in the 73d Con- 
gress, one which finally received physi- 
cal and financial impetus in 1959, is now 
reaching that stage of development 
where its proportions and scope can be 
appreciated by a great many people of 
the Fifth District of Indiana. - 

This year Congress is being asked to 
appropriate funds for the continuation 
of the Salamonie, Mississinewa, and 
Huntington Reservoir projects. The 
amount proposed is the largest annual 
8 since these projects were initi- 
ated. 

The total of $14.3 million is almost 
equal to the total of all the annual re- 
quests since planning funds were au- 
thorized by the 88th Congress in 1959. 
It represents almost 45 percent of the 
funds requested this year by the Corps of 
Army Engineers for the 20 flood control 
and navigation projects now underway 
in the State of Indiana. i 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for approval of these funds for the 
coming fiscal year which begins on July 
1. The projects are now on schedule. 
Any move which would stretch out con- 
struction time would be the rankest kind 
of false economy. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been lost in the past 
decade because of the floods these proj- 
ects are designed to combat. The total 
lost in this period is many times the 
overall cost of all three projects. 

Any delay would have a serious effect 
on the benefits these projects will pro- 
vide in addition to flood control. Past 
experience on similar programs else- 
where in the Nation has revealed the 
area can expect a substantial boost to its 
economy through the recreational oppor- 
tunities which will result. Small busi- 
ness springs up to meet the service 
demands which evolve as our citizens 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
Land values in a wide area adjacent to 
such installations increase. The entire 
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area becomes much more attractive to 
industries seeking new plant sites. 

Approval of the funds requested for 
the coming fiscal year will advance con- 
struction on the Salamonie project to 
the two-thirds mark. The Mississinewa 
Reservoir will be half completed with the 

_ funds proposed in the coming year and 
the Huntington project will advance to 
the one-third of completion level. 

The Corps of Army Engineers has in- 
formed me the use of the Salamonie Res- 
ervoir will begin in 1966. This will be 
followed a year later by the Mississinewa 
Reservoir with its lake extending back 
almost 25 miles. The following year, in 
1968, we will see the completion of the 
Huntington Reservoir. 

These projects are capital investments 
by the Federal Government which will 
provide economic returns in the decades 
ahead many times the total amount of 
funds which will be expended. The 
farmer, the businessman, the industrial- 
ist and the hundreds of thousands of 
people who live in the area which sur- 
round the new lakes, and along the Wa- 
bash River as it moves down toward the 
Ohio River, all will reap benefits in the 
years ahead. 

An idea born more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago, nourished and expanded 
through those years to its present state, 
will not be stopped, cannot be delayed, 
must continue to receive the support it 
deserves. This must be done or we shall 
not keep faith with those in the past 
who fought for it, or we shall not keep 
faith with those in the present who can 
demonstrate the need for it. We must 
keep faith with those in the past, with 
ourselves in the present. We must 
accept our responsibility to provide a 
solid foundation for achievement to be 
recorded by the generations in the future. 


USIA Chief Carl Rowan, Native of 


Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Carl T. 
Rowan, who was recently named by 
President Johnson to become Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, is a na- 
tive of McMinnville, Tenn., which is in 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sentin the Congress. 

Ambassador Rowan certainly has made 
a distinguished career for himself and 
we in the Fourth District of Tennessee 
are justly proud of his latest achieve- 
ment. 

He has an outstanding record in the 
news and public affairs field having won 
several awards as a reporter. He is also 
the author of several books and has 
served previously as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, as 
a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations and more recently as 
Ambassador of Finland. 
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His vast experience and training 
should certainly enable him to carry on 
the duties and program of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in the finest tradition. 

As Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, I want to congratu- 
late Ambassador Rowan on this new 
honor and wish him well in this new en- 
deavor as Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 


Changes To Come in the Next Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on January 19, 1964, it was my privilege 
to address the annual meeting of the 
Dallas Letter Carriers Association. 
Jerome Keating, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, who has done so much to 
earn the respect and friendship of postal 
workers, addressed the meeting. 

This is an organization of postal 
workers whose outstanding record of 
achievement has brought honor to a 
hard-working branch of the Federal 
service. 

I ask that my remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DECADE OF CHANGE AHEAD 


(The following is an excerpt from an ad- 
dress by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH to 
the Dallas Letter Carriers Association on 
Saturday, January 19, 1964 beginning at 
6:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn in Dallas.) 


Here in this city which so recently wit- 
nessed so tremendous a change in Govern- 
ment in a matter of minutes, it is fitting 
today to take a long, thoughtful look at the 
years ahead. 

It is a matter of genuine relief to me, 
as I know it is to you, that after a shock 
so great and a crime so awful this saddened 
country has rallied to give our fellow Tex- 
an, President Lyndon Johnson, an unspoken 
but heartfelt vote of confidence, unmatched 
in the history of the United States for a 
new President who has come to power with 
no time to prepare the people for a swift 
and unexpected change. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
from the union halls to Wall Street, from 
the skyscrapers to the cornfields, every in- 
dication is that the people of the United 
States are prepared to move forward under 
the administration of President Johnson 
with confidence in his experience, with the 
confidence that he will maintain a strong 
nation concerned with the individual and 
with mankind, as John F. Kennedy had be- 
fore him, 

This trust, necessary in times of na- 
tional emergency in a democracy, is a quelity 
of greatness in a people. And a leader shall 
certainly draw greatness from it. 

Having seen the near miracle of the very 
rapid and efficient transition in national 
leadership, even in the face of such terrible 
events, we may well give serious thought 
to where this Nation is going in relation to 
other world powers, where leaderships have 
recently changed, or can be expected to 
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change in the foreseeable future. Now that 
the transition is completed, the new ad- 
ministration firmly seated, the helm firmly 
grasped, we should lift our gaze outward 
from our inner grief, to look ahead at the 
shoals that await our Ship of State with 
its new firm helmsman. 

It seems such a short time ago that giants 
like President Kennedy, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of Great Britain, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany, 
and Pope John XXIII were leading players on 
the world stage. They dealt in foreign affairs 
in a quest for peace and the advancement of 
civilization on a person-to-person basis. 

Today President Johnson, Prime Minister 
Home of Great Britain, and West German 
Chancellor Erhardt, new minds, new per- 
sonalities, new backgrounds, new training 
must form new relationships, review policies, 
maintain confidence of the folks back home, 
maintain a stable alliance. 

The warm, kindly influential personality 
of Pope John is gone and Pope Paul VI 
steps forward with a fresh and more youth- 
ful vigor. The impact of these changes will 
affect the lives and hopes and dreams of 
people all over the world. 

Such is the power and such is the awesome 
responsibility upon the great men of our 
day. 

Ours is the responsibility to be sensitive 
to change, to apply our energies to broaden 
the horizon of civilization. 

Not too long ago the great Communist 
combine of the Soviet Union and Red China, 
in the days of Joseph Stalin, threatened 
and frightened the free world to the point 
of uneasy brinkmanship, a state of fear and 
indecision, but with its resulting danger of 
rash action. Now that Communist combine 
has been weakened to the advantage of the 
free world by the death of Stalin and the 
changes that followed in Russia where Pre- 
mier Khrushchey emerged as the new 
leader. 

Stalin was a hardline, combat-ready Com- 
munist, perfectly attuned to the equally 
hardline philosophy of the Red Chinese, 
Khrushchev, after twice testing the United 
States in Berlin and in Cuba, and finding it 
ready to face up to him, presented a less 
warlike attitude that enabled President 
Kennedy to bring about the signing of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. This signing of the 
test ban treaty widened the rift between the 
Soviet Union and Red China, weakening a 
Communist combine that had threatened 
Asia and Europe an infinitum, and had 
threatened also to impoverish us with un- 
limited military expenses and bottomless 
costs of shoring up small weak neighbors on 
the periphery of the Communist combine. 

Today we must look to our balance of 
power in the free world. We must maintain 
unbreakable alliances. 

Today we have a Great Britain that looks 
with historically understandable suspicion 
on West Germany, and with disturbed feel- 
ings about its growing bond with the United 
States. 

We have a West Germany that frets about 
our defense of West Berlin if the Soviet 
Union starts trouble again, and insists that 
we keep all of the expensive army in West 
Germany that is now located there. 

We have a France led by 74-year-old Gen- 
eral de Gaulle who has outlasted Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Eisenhower, Truman, Ken- 
nedy, and other contem, es and who has 
very strong ambitions of his own, ambitions 
for a grand France, grand and powerful in 
Europe as in the days of Napoleon. 

We have a France that wants a nuclear 
bomb, a France looking toward a European 
economic solidarity that could shut us out; 
we have the France of old that loves per- 
sonal liberty, along with a love for greatness, 
a France that is our traditional ally, and 
whose friendship we want to keep. 
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We have an ally of old in Chiang Kai- 
shek, who is 76 years old, in Nationalist 
China, the small island left to him. 

There will be changes in the next decade. 
We have a neutral on the side of peace in 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, who is 72. 
In the next decade there will be changes. 
We have troubled areas in Panama, Cuba, 
South Vietnam. 

As we move into a new year we move also 
into a new era of world affairs, the shape 
of which is yet to be molded. Trying to 
see into the next decade is like looking out 
the window before dawn. You feel new 
light will come momentarily, and you won- 
der if it’s cloudy, and hope for sunshine. 

We know only that the world has moved 
haltingly but hopefully toward a lasting 

, toward a day when the energies and 
minds of all people can be turned to the 
problems common to mankind—disease, pov- 
erty, ignorance. This is a goal worth work- 
ing for. 

We pray that the changes to come will 
bring improvement which can only be 
achieved in a state of peace. I hope the 
world will long remember President Ken- 
nedy’s statement on the signing of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty when he said: 

“A war today or tomorrow, if it led to nu- 
clear war, would not be like any war in 
history. A full-scale nuclear exchange, last- 
ing less than 60 minutes, with the weapons 
now in existence, could wipe out more than 
300 million Americans, Europeans and Rus- 
sians, as well as untold numbers elsewhere. 
And the survivors, as Chairman Khrushchev 
warned the Communist Chinese, would 
envy the dead. For they would inherit a 
world so devastated by the explosions and 
poison and fire that today we cannot even 
conceive of all of its horrors. So let us make 
the most of this opportunity, and every op- 
portunity, to reduce tension, to slow down 
the perilous nuclear arms race, and to check 
the world’s slide to final annihilation.” 

What will the world be like 10 years from 
now? 

It will be largely like we help shape it, 
if we have the wisdom and vision to help 
shape it to meet the rising hopes and aspi- 
rations of mankind. 

Absent nuclear war, this world 10 years 
from now will be a world of 3,860 million, 
up 21 percent from today. In America, our 
population will be 235 million, up 23 percent 
from today. In Latin America the total pop- 
ulation will be up to 303 million, an increase 
of 32 percent. 

The demand for food, medicine, clothes, 
homes, hospitals, and books and buildings 


for schools, to name only some of the neces- - 


sities, will be so enormously enhanced that 
the energies of mankind can be fully utilized 
in the supplying of these needs, without the 
necessity to devote man’s energies to build- 
ing war machines, in order to obtain full 
employment. 

We will see great forward strides in edu- 
cation at home, with 8 million students 
in college in America in 10 years, going 
to school in more than twice as many col- 
lege classrooms as now exist in America. 

With great new shipping demands, we will 
have a new interoceanic canal in Central 
America in 10 years linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific possibly in Nicaragua, but more likely 
through Columbia. It will probably be dug 
rapidly, with earth moved by atomic blasts. 
When completed, it will lighten somewhat 
the great demand on the Panama Canal, 
and ease tensions with Panama. In another 
decade, airfreight will exceed air passenger 
travel in ton volume transported. 

In another decade you can travel by giant 
plane twice the speed of sound from New 
York to Paris in 2 hours. 

In 10 years, man will have ridden the 
rockets to the stars; he will have walked on 
the moon and have come back to mother 
earth to describe her barren terrain. 
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In another decade, our agricultural know- 
how, shared with the world, will result in 
more nations with a surplus food supply, but 
hunger and poverty, unrest and revolution, 
buoyed up by high birth rates, will still be 
rampant in the world. 

In another decade, there will be fewer 
nations than now, as some of the small, weak 
manifestly unviable among the newly 
emerging nations are driven to seek larger 
union with their neighbors, to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, hunger, and chaos. 

In another decade the United Nations will 
be stronger than now either in its present 
or under some new or drastically revised 
charter, as new problems make changes in- 
evitable. 

In another decade worldwide instantane- 
ous communication through vehicles in 
space will be commonplace. 

In another decade, Europe will be drawn 
closer together in an expanded Common 
Market. Russia, caught in a squeeze be- 
tween Communist China and the European 
Common Market, might seek increasingly for 
an accommodation with the Western World. 

There will be wars and rumors of wars; 
trade competition will heighten between na- 
tions; tensions will rise and fall; interna- 
tional problems will multiply with booming 
populations, expanding technocracy and au- 
tomation, and speedier communications and 
transportation. Trade wars will certainly 
ensue. We will need an educated and en- 
lightened citizenry for the world of com- 
petition, of growth, of zest, and of peril in 
which we will most likely be living in 1974. 

It will be a year worth watching for. 
Homes may be built on 40-year mortgages 
now; 1974, just a decade away, is closer than 
you think. 

We have goals, we have a future worthy 
of a great Nation, a great State, a great 
democratic heritage, 

Truly we are approaching the day that 
Walter Lippmann described in these words: 
“America has always been not only a coun- 
try but a dream. There has always been a 
general and unquestioned belief that here 
on this soil there would be demonstrated to 
mankind the blessings of freedom; as the 
shackles and servitude of the past were put 
away, there would arise a great and glorious 
society.” 


A Tribute to Dr. St. Paul Epps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
serting into the Record highlights from 
the life and accomplishments of the 
Reverend St. Paul Epps, of Los Angeles, 
I wish to acknowledge on behalf of a 
grateful community the inspiration and 
good that result from one man who truly 
cares for his fellowman. 

Dr. Epps has been invited to become 
a member of the staff of the executive 
council of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. He will be secretary of 
the department of stewardship and in- 
terpretation, with offices at 475 River- 
side Drive, New York City, beginning 
February 4, 1964. 

Personally, and on behalf of our com- 
munity, I want to wish him success in 
his new duties. It is our sincere hope 
we shall continue in some way to share 
his friendship and spiritual counsel. 
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When the Reverend Dr. Epps came to 
Los Angeles in 1946, to begin the work 
of the Bel-Vue Church, he said in a news- 
paper article: 

We want this to be a community church, 
where people of all evangelical faiths, re- 
gardless of race, can happily worship and 
find the best in Christian education. Our 
United Presbyterian Church has no signifi- 
cance except as it is, and to continue to be a 
true and worthy branch of the great church 
of Christ. We welcome everyone. 


All he had to work with were a manse 
and a two-car garage, which served as a 
church and meeting place, given him by 
his home missions board of the former 
United Presbyterian Church, N.A., and a 
field allocated by the community com- 
mittee of Los Angeles Church Feder- 
ation. 

The 28 charter members, that accepted 
his kind invitation to join the church, 
labored with the Reverend Dr. Epps to 
bring the membership of the church to 
its present number of 700. The Sunday 
school has over 450 members. With the 
growth, it became necessary to enlarge 
the facilities. McCulloch Hall, a $60,000 
educational unit, was dedicated in 1958. 
The combined value of the main building 
and the educational unit is about 
$200,000. 

The Bel-Vue Nursery School was be- 
gun by the Reverend Dr. Epps and mem- 
bers in 1952, and now has an enrollment 
of 65 children, providing care for them 
while their parents are working. 

Dr. Epps has worked diligently with 
the church and community. His services 
to the church include: Student pastor at 
the Bidwell Street Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh; his first charge was pastor, 
United Presbyterian Church, Henderson, 
N.C., and United Presbyterian charge, 
Townsville, N.C.—a dual charge. He has 
rendered the following services also: 
Moderator of Tennessee Presbytery; vice 
moderator, California Synod; director of 
high school summer conference; mod- 
erator, Los Angeles Presbytery; modera- 
tor, California Synod; member of spe- 
cial committee of consolidation; member 
of the board of church extensions and 
chairman of the special ministries com- 
mittee. 

In 1963, Dr. Epps was appointed to the 
executive council and to the Commission 
on Religiou and Race of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

His community services are: presi- 
dent, Watts Health Council; member, 
board of directors of Health, Education 
and Venereal Diseases Council, Los An- 
geles; member of the board of directors 
of Southern Area Boys Club; member of 
Green Meadows District Committee, Boy 
Scouts of America; vice president of 
South Los Angeles Committee for Better 
Edueation; active member of the Urban 
League; member of NAACP; and mem- 
ber of board of directors of Westminster 
Neighborhood Association. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Epps has 
served on many other committees in the 
community sponsored by our congres- 
sional office. The most prominent are: 
First, the Coordinating Committee on 
Economic Developments and Employ- 
ment; second, the South Central Com- 
mittee—a committee working on prob- 
lems of urban renewal in the district; 
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and third, the special mental health 
committee set up to develop programs in 
the area of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Epps has an excellent educational 
background. He was an honor student 
at Virginia Union University; he was so 
outstanding at Knoxville College, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he attended for 2 
years, he was awarded a scholarship to 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary. He received his bachelor of the- 
ology degree there in 1942, majoring in 
sociology and history. His graduate 
work includes study at the University 
of Pittsburgh for 1 year; 1 year in 
Graduate School of Religion at Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and 12 
annual convocations at the School of 
Religion of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The degree of doctor of divin- 
ity was conferred on the Reverend Dr. 
Epps by Sterling College, Sterling, Kans., 
in 1957. In the summer of 1960, he 
toured the Holy Land and Europe, 
which greatly added to his understand- 
ing and appreciation for the kind of work 
the church is doing and must continue 
to do. The aim of his service is still the 
integration of the church and commu- 
nity life. 


Statement of Hon. Edwin E. Willis, of 
Louisiana, Before the Rules Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted, I shall extend 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Representative Epwin E. WILLIS, a rank- 
ing member of the Judiciary Committee, 
showing in detail the unconstitutional, 
unrealistic, and evil provisions in the 
pending civil rights bill. As the bill will 
shortly be on the floor for consideration, 
I urge the Members of the House to read 
this masterful, well-considered, and 
devastating statement that should make 
all thoughtful Members question the ad- 
visability of the passage of this bill. I 
urge you to read this statement and en- 
lighten yourselves on the effect it will 
have upon the vast majority of your 
constitutents, whose liberties are being 
tampered with, rather than with sole 
consideration for the freedoms that sup- 
posedly are to be conferred upon a small 
and favored minority: 

STATEMENT or Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS, oF 
LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION, JANUARY 16, 
1964 
I will have something to say about many 

parts of the bill before you but I have been 

assigned the task of discussing titles I and 

II in particular. Other members of the 

Committee on the Judiciary, opposed to this 

legislation, will in turn undertake to dis- 

cuss titles III to X in greater detail. 

If that is your wish, I will be glad to an- 
Swer questions as we go along but I think 
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it would be better to give my views first. 
In that way I think we could save time be- 
cause I suspect I might anticipate many 
of your questions in my general statement. 

Before proceeding, however, I would like 
to say this. We live in an age of polls, 
labels, and slogans. In these polls, how- 
ever, you and I are always the ratees and 
we are never given an opportunity to rate 
our raters, I assure you, however, that I 
don't mind this at all because I regard it 
as a small price to pay for the rewards that 
come with public service. 

Every year we must be rated by various 
and sundry groups and organizations such as 
ADA, ACA, AFL-CIO, NAM, AMA, PTA, NEA, 
Farm Bureau, and so on and on. And the 
strange thing is that on identical bills one 
group might rate us as conservatives, while 
another might rate us as liberals, each ac- 
cording to their peculiar and rigid notions 
of the meaning of these relative terms. 

I take the ratings as they come and can 
only draw some consolation from Robert 
Burns’ lament, “O wad some power the 
giftie gie us, to see oursels as others see us.” 

And the same is true with reference to 
legislation. Bills are almost invariably given 
quickie labels to either pass or defeat them. 
For example, foreign aid is called the Mutual 
Security Act. An act to quiet the long- 
standing title of a State is called tidelands 
oil. The public works bill is called a pork 
barrel—and so ad nauseam. 

But that’s not all; sometimes one can 
choose between two labels. He can be for 
medical care for the aged or against social- 
ized medicine, And if he has not read the 
bill, he can say that he is for medical care 
for the aged and against socialized medicine 
at the same time. But for us there is always 
a day of reckoning. Ultimately we must vote 
on merits and not on labels and take the 
consequences—and that, too, is a small price 
to pay for responsible representation. 

Now, some call this legislation civil rights 
legislation while others call it civil wrongs 
legislation. But a rose is a rose by whatever 
name it is called. Therefore, let us consider 
the proposal not either as conservatives or 
liberals, or whatever, but as responsible Mem- 
bers and let us study it on the basis of 
content and not labels. 

It is on that basis that I would like to 
present my views. But first a word about the 
broad provisions of the bill and how it go’ 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary. s 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AND BILLS INTRODUCED 


The history of this legislation shows that 
the proponents became bolder and bolder 
as time went on and wound up by employ- 
ing tactics or procedures unprecedented dur- 
ing my period of service on the Committee 
on the Judiciary in bringing it out of that 
committee. 

As usual, many Members introduced vari- 
ous versions of civil rights bills during the 
last session of Congress. But the important 
bills to look at are the ones introduced by the 
Democratic chairman of the committee, Mr. 
CELLER, of New York, and the senior Republi- 
can member of the committee, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH, of Ohio. 

On January 31, 1963, Mr. McCutiocn, the 
senior Republican member on the commit- 
tee, introduced H.R. 3139, containing four 
titles, as follows: 

Title I: Making the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a Permanent Agency; Strengthening 
Equal Protection of the Laws in the Field 
of Education. 

Title II: Equal Employment Opportunity 
by the Establishment of a Commission on 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment. 

Title III: Assistance to States in the Field 
of Education. 

Title IV: Literacy Tests, Establishing 
Presumption of Literacy in Federal Elections. 

On April 4, 1963, Mr. CELLER, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the committee, intro- 
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duced H.R. 5455, entitled “A bill to enforce 
constitutional rights and for other purposes, 
in the field of education only.” 

And, on the same date, he introduced 
H.R. 5456 to extend the life of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 4 years. 

Finally, on June 20, 1963, Mr. CELLER, the 
Democratic chairman of the committee, in- 
troduced H.R. 7152, containing eight titles, 
as follows: 

Title I: Voting Rights. 

Title II: Injunctive Relief Against Dis- 
crimination in Public Accommodations. 

Title III: Desegregation of Public Edu- 
cation. 

Title IV: Establishment of Community 
Relations Service. 

Title V: Commission on Civil Rights. 

Title VI: Nondiscrimination in Federally 
Assisted Programs. 

Title VII: Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

Title VIII: Miscellaneous. 


HEARINGS AND PRELIMINARY ACTION OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


To be sure, general hearings were held 
over quite a period of time, but the sub- 
committee came out with a complete sub- 
stitute of its own going far beyond both the 
scope and coverage of the bills as introduced 
and the hearings thereon. The substitute 
then came up before the full committee for 
consideration in executive session. After 
some discussion even the most ardent sup- 
porters of civil rights legislation said or 
pretended to say that they could not stomach 
it. The Attorney General himself appeared 
before the committee in executive session 
and testified as follows: 

“Title III would extend to claimed viola- 
tions of constitutional rights in State crim- 
inal proceedings or in book or movie cen- 
sorship; disputes involving church-state 
relations; economic questions such as al- 
legedly confiscatory ratemaking or the con- 
stitutional requirement of just compensa- 
tion in land acquisition cases; the propriety 
of incarceration in a mental hospital; 
searches and seizures; and controversies in- 
volving freedom of worship, or speech, or of 
the press. 

“Obviously, the proposal injects Federal 
executive authority into some areas which 
are not its legitimate concern and vests the 
Attorney General with broad discretion in 
matters of great political and social concern. 

“To illustrate: Which types of disputes 
should the Attorney General make a matter 
of Federal concern? Should he exempt dis- 
putes involving reading of the Bible in class- 
rooms? If so, on what basis? What criteria 
should he adopt to determine whether to in- 
tervene in a particular case of an arrest for 
investigation, for example, or the banning of 
a movie as obscene, or a claim that the rate 
set by a State public utilities commission is 
unreasonably low?" (See p. 2658 of his tes- 
timony in executive session.) 

It was agreed that a motion would be made 
to strike out title III when the time came for 
amendments of the subcommittee substitute. 

And it was readily admitted by a number of 
the proponents that the section of the sub- 
committee substitute bill dealing with voting 
rights and providing that it would apply to 
both Federal and State elections was uncon- 
stitutional. The only question was who 
would offer the amendment when we reached 
the point when amendments would be offered 
to the subcommittee substitute? 

I have been with the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary for over 15 years. I have great respect 
for all the members. I consider all of them 
to be close personal friends, and at the same 
time I think I know my way around a bit in 
the committee. And from what I heard and 
observed, I was completely satisfied that 
there would be important modifications made 
in executive session, including a modification 
of the title dealing with public accommoda- 
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tions and other provisions. It clearly ap- 
peared to me that we were making headway 
and that reason and calm deliberations were 
prevailing. But I must have been dreaming, 
because, in the words of the song of Gov- 
ernor Davis, “You Are My Sunshine”—“when 
I awoke I was mistaken.” 
FINAL COMMITTEE ACTION 


On October 29, 1963, the proponents took 
over the proceedings in a grand style. 

Chairman CELLER offered a brandnew 56- 
page mimeographed substitute bill which he 
described as an amendmen. and moved that 
the committee approve it. The chairman an- 
nounced that he would recognize a member 
of the committee to move the previous ques- 
tion and if it were ordered that no amend- 
ments could be offered to his proposal; no 
debate had, and no questions asked or an- 
swered. 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
to be permitted to ask questions, have an 
explanation of the bill, discuss it, consider 
its provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee for 
any purpose. After the reading of the bill 
in the fashion hereinabove described, the 
chairman announced that he would allow 
himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, after 
which he would recognize for 1 minute the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio. This was an ostensible attempt 
to comply, technically, with the rules of the 
House but did not amount to debate, as 
debate is generally understood. Neither of 
these gentlemen discussed the bill for more 
than 1 minute; both of them refused to yield 
to any other member of the committee and 
neither of them debated the bill nor dis- 
cussed it in any fashion other than to say 
that they favored it. They made no effort 
in the 2 minutes consumed by both together 
to even so much as explain the provisions of 
the bill. In short, there was no actual debate 
or even an opportunity for debate or to offer 
amendments. I doubt seriously that any- 
one really knew what he was voting on. 

As stated in our minority report, in recit- 
ing these facts relating to the procedures 
employed in the full committee we do not do 
so in any captious spirit, but relate these 
facts to inform the Congress of the tactics 
employed to bring this bill before the House. 


THE BILL REPORTED OUT 


Now that we have had an opportunity to 
compare the bills as introduced, the sub- 
committee substitute and the full com- 
mittee substitute, we can assert this. The 
subcommittee wrote a bill with little rela- 
tion and less regard to the general hearings 
and then the full committee rewrote the 
final product with no hearings at all and 
with no opportunity for debate or to offer 
amendments. 

There has been a lot of talk concerning the 
watering down of the subcommittee substi- 
tute by the full committee. About the only 
thing that can be said in this respect is that 
the full committee took out from and then 
put back in many important provisions in 
the subcommittee substitute. I desire to 
list just a few glaring examples: 

1. As indicated by his own testimony in 
executive session, previously quoted, title 
III, in one fell swoop, would have permitted 
the Attorney General to file suits in the 
broad field of civil rights. This short sen- 
tence stared you in the face and it looked 
awful. It dug a glaring, deep penetration 
like a single rifle shot. So this title was 
removed by the full committee, but in shot- 
gun fashion little titles III were inserted 
here and there in the reported bill. 

And to be sure that the grab for power 
by the Attorney General is complete, title 
X provides that nothing in this act shall 
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be construed to deny, impair or otherwise 
affect any right or authority the Attorney 
General already has—broad as those may 
be 


2. It has been generally reported that the 
full committee changed the subcommittee 
substitute so as to restrict this bill to Fed- 
eral elections. But this is not so. Although 
the full committee substitute refers repeat- 
edly to “any Federal election,” in the body 
of the bill, section 101(c) defines a Federal 
election to mean “any general, special or 
primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of electing or selecting any 
candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” This means that the bill be- 
fore you does apply to local and State elec- 
tions in at least 46 States of the Union. 

3. There was added in the bill reported out 
by the full committee in section 101(d) the 
unprecedented provision that, In any pro- 
ceeding instituted in any district court of 
the United States under this section the At- 
torney General may file with the clerk of 
such court a request that a court of three 
judges be convened to hear and determine 
the case.” This provision giving the Attorney 
General the power to shop around for a 
forum and special judges did not appear in 
any previous version of the bill. 

4. Section 602 makes it the mandatory 
duty of every Federal department or agency 
to utilize the funds provided for Federal 
financial assistance in every program or ac- 
tivity to enforce the civil rights requirement. 
This mandatory requirement did not appear 
in the administration bill. 

5. The full committee substitute added 
section 202, This section would make un- 
lawful discrimination or segregation of any 
kind on the ground of race, color, religion, 
or national origin at any establishment or 
place, if either purports to be required by 
any rule, order, etc., of any State or agency 
or political subdivision thereof. This section 
is not limited to public places or facilities 
and did not appear in any previous version 
of the bill. 

6. Section 711(b) contains the following 
blanket and unlimited authority: 

“The President is authorized to take such 
action as may be appropriate to prevent the 
committing or continuing of an unlawful 
employment practice by a person in connec- 
tion with the performance of a contract with 
an agency or an instrumentality of the 
United States.” This provision was not con- 
tained in the subcommittee proposal. 

7. Under section 201(b)(c) an establish- 
ment is classified as engaging in interstate 
commerce if it “provides lodging to tran- 
sient guests” or “if it serves or offers to serve 
interstate travelers.” This broadens the 
coverage provided in the subcommittee pro- 
posal which made such classification if the 
accommodations, goods, and services “are 
provided to a substantial degree to interstate 
travelers” or if a substantial portion of the 
goods offered has moved in interstate com- 
merce.” As to the latter requirements the 
wording of the bill is: “It serves or offers to 
serve interstate travelers or a substantial 
portion of the food which it serves, or gaso- 
line or other products which it sells has 
moved in commerce.” It will, therefore, be 
seen that the bill reported out of the full 
committee covers any establishment, offering 
lodging to transient guests, even though it 
does not have guests traveling in interstate 
commerce. The bill also covers an estab- 
lishment which offers to serve interstate 
travelers even though a substantial portion 
of the food which it serves, or other products 
which it sells, has not moved in interstate 
commerce. 

8. The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has jurisdiction over labor legis- 
lation. Accordingly, that committee re- 
ported out the so-called FEPC bill, H.R. 405. 
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That bill is now pending before the Rules 
Committee. 

A few witnesses appeared and su 
that it would be nice to tack the provision 
of that FEPC bill to the present one. But 
the administration had not asked for it; the 
Democratic chairman of the committee had 
not included it in his proposal, and the sen- 
ior Republican member of the committee 
has not included such a FEPC proposal in 
his bill. And I can say as a fact that the 
committee members did not take the sugges- 
tion seriously—not at the time the sugges- 
tion was made anyway. 

Yet, without having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, without hearings, without as 
much as a by your leave, the FEPC provi- 
sion of H.R. 405, reported out by another 
Committee and pending before the Rules 
Committee, was incorporated as title VII of 
the bill under discussion. 

9. Under title IV the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is granted broad new powers. Under 
title VI every agency and department of the 
Federal Government administering activities 
or programs involving Federal financial as- 
sistance is required to take ill-defined ac- 
tion, in addition to cutting out Federal 
funds. And, as previously pointed out, un- 
der section 711(b) the President is granted 
unlimited and blanket authority to take 
whatever action he deems appropriate con- 
cerning employment in such programs. 

It is not my task to measure the depth 
and breadth of these provisions and other 
members will discuss their full impact. But 
it can be seen that a concerted exercise of 
a combination of these powers would bring 
about these results: 

Public and private schools and colleges 
benefiting from any Federal financial pro- 
gram are placed under Federal control in 
the handling of pupils and the selection of 
faculty members insofar as they relate to 
race, color, or national origin and desegrega- 
tion or discrimination in connection there- 
with. 

Iam quite sure that most if not all of the 
proponents would tell you that they do not 
intend such results, but there they are never- 
theless. 

Well, what do we do? We could recom- 
mit the bill, or we could defeat the bill, or 
we could and must at the very least amend 
it to take care of harsh and drastic situa- 
tions and results, above outlined, among 
others. 


RECOMMITTAL, DEFEAT, OR AMENDMENT 


I do not think it can be denied by any 
serious-minded and responsible Member or 
person that the bill now before you is the 
most drastic and far-reaching proposal and 
grab for power ever to be reported out of a 
committee of the Congress in the history of 
our Republic. 

I am quite certain that the foregoing and 
many other harsh, open-ended, and unlim- 
ited provisions would have been removed if 
the committee had been given an opportunity 
to debate and amend the bill in calm and 
deliberate executive session. And in my 
opinion, the right thing to do would be to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for further consideration. 

If the bill is not recommitted, and if it is 
not defeated, however, I have outlined at 
least some of the kind of meaningful amend- 
ments that should be offered on the floor. 
And in resolving any course of action, I 
again appeal to the membership to vote on 
it on the basis of merit and content and not 
on the basis of sectionalism, prejudice, and 
label. 

TITLE I 

I shall now identify some of the major 
weaknesses of title I of the bill—the title on 
voting rights, starting with the provisions 
of subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of sec- 
tion 101(a)(2) of the bill. These begin at 
pages 38, line 16. They impose prohibitions 
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on State election officials in connection with 
so-called Federal elections. 

Our Constitution provides for popular 
election of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, It also provides for the election 
of electors who select the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

The right to vote for these Federal officials 
is a sacred one. It is protected by the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 
hibits the States from denying to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws, and by 
the 15th amendment, which says that the 
rights of citizens to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

While article I, section 4 of the Constitu- 
tion empowers Congress to “make or alter” 
regulations as to the “times, places and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives,” there is no similar 
provision with respect to elections of presi- 
dential electors. 

Article II, section 1 merely provides that 
each State shall appoint its electors in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct. 

What is more, and this is most important, 
the Constitution gives Congress no power to 
determine the qualifications of voters in 
elections of Federal officials but leaves this 
to the States. 

Article I. section 2 provides that the elec- 
tors of Representatives in Congress shall 
have the same qualifications as the electors 
of the lower (“most numerous”) house of 
the State legislature. The 17th amendment 
provides the same qualification rule for elec- 
tors of U.S. Senators. And article II, section 
1 gives State legislatures control of the 
manner of election of presidential and vice- 
presidential electors. In practice, this has 
resulted in the same eligibility rules in each 
State for all elections of Federal officials. 

To sum up a very simple situation—under 
the Constitution people who are qualified by 
State law to vote for members of the lower 
house of the State legislature are also quali- 
fied to vote for Representatives and Senators 
in Congress and for electors of the President 
and Vice President. States must not deny 
equal protection of the laws, or abridge the 
right to vote because of race or color. Con- 
gress can affect the “times, places, and man- 
ner” of holding congressional elections, but 
not of the election of presidential electors, 
and it has no power over qualifications to 
vote. 

With this simple situation in mind, let us 
look at the bill. Subparagraph capital (A) 
of section 101(a)(2) says that no person 
acting under color of law shall “(A) in de- 
termining whether any individual is qualified 
under State law or laws to vote in any Federal 
election, apply any standard, practice, or 
procedure different from the standards, prac- 
tices, or procedures applied under such law 
or laws to other individuals within the same 
county, parish, or similar political subdivi- 
sion who have been found by State officials to 
be qualified to vote” 

If this means that no State official shall 
deny or abridge the right of citizens to vote 
on account of race or color, or shall deny any 
person the equal protection of the laws, I 
am for it all the way. Because that is what 
the Constitution says in the 15th and 14th 
amendments. In other words, if subpara- 
graph (A) means that no State officer 
shall discriminate with respect to voting 
rights by applying different voting qualifica- 
tions to different persons because of their 
respective race or color, it is already the law. 
But the import of the subparagraph is to 
permit an encroachment on the constitu- 
tional power of the States to establish quali- 
fications of voters. 

The same is true of subparagraph capital 
(B) which begins at line 3 on page 41 of 
the bill. This subparagraph provides that 
no person acting under color of law shall 
“(B) deny the right of any individual to 
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vote in any Federal election because of an 
error or omission of such individual on any 
record or paper relating to any application, 
registration, payment of poll tax, or other 
act requisite to voting, if such error or omis- 
sion is not material in determining whether 
such individual is qualified under State law 
to vote in such election”. 

Here again, no one, least of all I, wants 
an applicant for voting registration to be 
turned away on the pretext of an error or 
omission that is not material to his quali- 
fications. But here, again, the question is 
one of qualification to vote under State law. 
And here, again, the bill takes the deter- 
mination of the qualifications away from 
the States. The Constitution placed it in 
the States. How, in the absence of a viola- 
tion of the 14th and 15th amendments, can 
it be taken away? Yet that is what the bill 
does. 

There is no precise way of measuring how 
grave an error or omission must be before it 
is material to the qualifications of a voter. 
The Constitution gave the question of qual- 
ifications to the States. The bill would give 
it to the Federal courts, again without any 
showing that the purported immaterial error 
or omission was used as a pretext for dis- 
crimination because of race or color. Mere 
nonuniformity among registrars is made 
the legal equivalent of deliberate discrimina- 
tion. What is more, there is no reason to 
believe, and the committee had no basis for 
assuming, that Federal judges will be wiser 
or more consistent in their appraisal of what 
is material than the local registrars. 

Thirdly, I turn to subparagraph capital 
(C) at line 10 of page 39. This provides that 
no person acting under color of law shall 
(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifica- 
tion for voting in any Federal election un- 
less (i) such test is administered to each 
individual wholly in writing except where 
an individual requests and State law author- 
izes a test other than in writing, and (ii) 
a certified copy of the test whether written 
or oral and of the answers given by the 
individual is furnished to him within 
twenty-five days of the submission of his 
request made within the period of time dur- 
ing which records and papers are required to 
be retained and preserved pursuant to title 
III of the Civil Rights Act of 1960.” 

Subparagraph capital (C) constitutes an- 
other unwarranted interference with the 
States with respect to their Constitutionally 
granted power to determine eligibility to 
vote. There can be no denial that the form 
and content of a literacy test is an element 
in the establishment of a voter's “qualifica- 
tions” as that term is used in article I, sec- 
tion 2 and in the 17th amendment, which 
relate to electors of Representatives and 
Senators respectively. It is therefore a pre- 
rogative of the States and not of the Con- 
gress. Finally, this prohibition of orai liter- 
acy tests is made to apply without regard 
to whether the test is used to discriminate 
on account of race or color in violation of 
the 15th and 14th amendments. Here again 
the Judiciary Committee lacks sufficient 
factual basis to support the blanket in- 
ference that the mere use of oral literacy 
tests, in and of itself, with nothing more 
shown, violates the Constitutional injunc- 
tion against discrimination in voting be- 
cause of race or color. 

These provisions of the bill, in my opinion, 
are unconstitutional substitutions of the 
judgment of Federal courts for the judg- 
ments of State officials. Their enactment 
would open a Pandora’s box of further con- 
fusion in Federal-State relationships. 

But the bill goes further than merely in- 
terfering with the right of the State legis- 
latures to establish and administer their own 
qualifications for voting. In section 101(b) 
it establishes an affirmative test of its own. 
Section 101(b) (at p. 40, line 7) provides that 
in any voting suit a person who has com- 
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pleted the sixth grade shall be presumed to 
have sufficient literacy to vote in any Federal 
election. 

Let me make myself entirely clear. I per- 
sonally agree that such persons should be al- 
lowed to vote. The exercise of the franchise 
should be universal and any literacy bar to 
voting should be minimal indeed. But this 
cannot disguise the fact that the Federal 
presumption created by section 101(b) es- 
tablishes a qualification for voting. The 
Supreme Court has repeatedly ruled that the 
States and only the States have the right to 
establish voter qualifications. Usurpation of 
this right by act of Congress is clearly un- 
constitutional. 

Nor can much comfort be found in the fact 
that this presumption of literacy is declared 
to be rebuttable. In a court case the State 
voting registrar would have the burden of 
proving by a preponderance of evidence that 
the voter applicant is illiterate. If the ap- 
plicant can avoid a literacy test, this burden 
would be considerable. 

Before leaving the unconstitutional re- 
quirements of sections 101 (a) and (b), I 
should like to revert to the ostensible limi- 
tation of these subparagraphs to “any Fed- 
eral election.” At first glance one would 
naturally think that this is a material limi- 
tation on their scope. But when it is re- 
called that “Federal election” is defined as 
“any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of elect- 
ing or selecting any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
of the House of Representatives,” it is clear 
that most elections are included. 

Forty-six of the States elect their own 
Officials in elections at which Members of 
Congress and president and vice-president 
electors are also chosen. What is more, they 
qualify their voters only once, and registra- 
tion applies for the election of all officials, 
both Federal and State. This means, as a 
practical matter, that virtually all regular 
elections are “Federal elections,” within the 
meaning of the bill. To take advantage of 
the exemption which the bill ostensibly gives 
them with respect to State elections, the 
States would have to go to the considerable 
expense of a double registration system and 
the separation of the elections conducted for 
State offices from those conducted for Fed- 
eral offices, a very impractical alternative. 
In effect, as I have stated, the provisions of 
section 101 (a) amount to a congressional 
finding, unsupported by evidence, that the 
practices prohibited ipso facto involve dis- 
crimination in violation of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. In light of this, any State 
seeking to continue oral literacy tests, even 
in purely State elections, would be virtually 
courting charges of denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Another innovation of title I is found in 
section 101(d) of the bill which authorizes 
the Attorney General, at his unreviewed dis- 
cretion, to demand a three-judge court to 
hear and determine any voting suit. The 
chief judge of the circuit would have no 
choice but to comply with the Attorney 
General’s request. Although one of the 
Judges must be from the district in which 
the suit is instituted, the other two need not. 
This provision enables the Attorney General, 
when he has no confidence in a particular 
district judge, to convert that judge into a 
minority of a three-judge panel, if, indeed 
he is appointed to the panel at all. 

It is difficult to understand why this pro- 
vision, which did not appear in the admin- 
istration bill nor in the subcommittee sub- 
stitute, should now make its appearance. It 
is extremely difficult to perceive why, in this 
troubled field the Attorney General should 
have what amounts to a preemptory chal- 
lenge to the district judge before whom the 
case would normally be tried. I seriously 
question whether such a flagrant form of 
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forum shopping should be encouraged, least 
of all should it be provided as an exclusive 
privilege of the plaintiff Government. 

TITLE It 

Just like good. engineers construct our 
highways with separate lanes of traffic, so 
our Founding Fathers erected constitutional 
walls separating the functions of our Govern- 
ment into three branches—the legislative 
branch, the executive branch, and the ju- 
dicial branch. 

When a motorist drives out of his lane of 
traffic and occupies the lane of another some- 
one is going to get hurt. 

And when one branch invades the func- 
tions of another branch, not only individual 
rights, but the property rights of all the 
people will be impaired or destroyed. 

As members of the legislative branch we 
are prone, in varying degrees, to condemn 
the other two branches, especially the ju- 
diciai branch, for invading or intruding on 
our own functions. We insist that the func- 
tion of the judicial branch is not to make 
laws but to interpret our laws in the light 
of the Constitution. 

Yet, the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, in title II of this bill, undertakes to 
compel the courts to accept our interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, and especially the 
14th amendment and the commerce clause, 
not only beyond and even contrary to the 
previous rulings of the courts, but beyond 
and contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself. Let me give you two typical 
examples: 

In the teeth of previous rulings of the 
courts to the contrary, title II undertakes 
to order that from here on the 14th amend- 
ment shall mean that the private owner of 
a place of business, such as a restaurant and 
many others, cannot choose his customers. 

Despite previous court decisions, and be- 
yond and contrary to the provisions of the 
commerce clause itself, title II undertakes 
to regulate intrastate commerce and to make 
a finding intended to be binding on the 
courts that the activities of the owner of 
a private establishment, such as a loca! ham- 
burger stand, a local gasoline station, or a 
local grocery store constitutes interstate com- 
merce. 

Before discussing how and on what basis 
all of this is to be accomplished, let us con- 
sider certain fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution dealing with both civil rights 
and property rights. 

We must and do respect all the provisions 
of the Constitution protecting the rights 
of the individual—the 5th amendment and 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights, the 
14th amendment, and the 15th amendment, 
upon all of which civil rights are based. 

But certainly without putting them above 
those dealing with individual rights, we must 
also respect and abide by the provisions of 
the Constitution dealing with property 
rights, upon all of which our system of free 
and competitive enterprise is based. 

In fact, the 14th amendment protects the 
individual rights and property rights in the 
same sentence, which says: “No State shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

And the first 10 amendments—the Bill of 
Rights—sought to protect property rights as 
well as personal rights. The third amend- 
ment protects the houses of people. The 
fourth amendment protects the people as to 
their houses, papers and effects, as well as 
their persons. The fifth amendment pro- 
tects life, liberty, and property, and specifi- 
cally forbids the taking of private property 
for public use without just compensation. 
The seventh amendment protects the right of 
trial by jury in cases involving property, just 
as the sixth amendment does in cases involv- 
ing life or liberty. 

And then, in order to give full meaning to 
the foregoing, and to insure and preserve 
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the stability of all private agreements and 


commercial transactions, the Constitution 
adds the clincher that no State shall make 
a law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
What contracts? Any and all, and even con- 
tracts freely and voluntarily entered into, 
verbally or in writing, written or spoken. 

What is “property”? In its strict legal 
sense, “property” signifies that dominion or 
indefinite right of user, “control and disposi- 
tion which one may lawfully exercise over 
particular things or objects. As so used, the 
word signified the sum of all the rights and 
powers incident to ownership. So defined, 
property is composed of certain constituent 
elements, including the unrestricted right of 
use, enjoyment, and disposal of the particu- 
lar subject of property. Owners of real 
estate have the right under the Constitu- 
tion to use, lease and dispose of it for all 
lawful purposes. The right of free and un- 
trammeled use for legitimate purposes is 
fundamental and within the protection of 
the Federal Constitution. 

The sum total of all of the foregoing con- 
stitutional provisions and the foregoing il- 
lustrations of the meaning of property and 
property rights is the foundation of our free 
and competitive enterprise system just as 
the sum total of the foregoing constitutional 
provisions dealing with individual rights is 
the foundation of all civil rights. And un- 
der our Constitution we can no more protect 
individual rights by impairing or destroying 
property rights than we can protect property 
rights by impairing or destroying individual 
rights. Nor can one freedom be advanced or 
protected by impairing or destroying others. 

Title II of the bill draws under Federal con- 
trol inns, hotels, motels, and other lodging 
houses, restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
soda fountains, gasoline stations, motion pic- 
ture houses, concert halls, theaters, sports 
arenas, stadiums, and other places of exhibi- 
tion and entertainment. 

Having named these categories of private 
business establishments, the bill adds a 
“catchall” category. Any retail establishment 
in which one of the foregoing categories of 
business places is located, or any retail estab- 
lishment located in any of these categories, is 
covered. Therefore, if a lunch counter is in 
a drug store or a department store, the en- 
tire store is covered. If a doctor or lawyer 
has an office in a hotel building, he is 
covered. 

In executive session, the Attorney General 
expressed concern about the broad coverage 
of the subcommittee substitute. He said: 

“What businesses are covered by this pro- 
vision [in the subcommittee substitute] are 
unclear. I have no objection to broadening 
the bill's reliance on the 14th amendment 
or broadening its scope if the Congress so 
desires. But invoking the 14th amendment 
generally is no substitute for specifying the 
establishments which Congress, enacting na- 
tional law to solve a national problem, in- 
tends to cover.” 

Yet, the full committee ‘added a new sec- 
tion (sec. 202) covering “any establishment 
or place if segregation is required by law or 
by order of a State.” 

The provisions of section 202 were not in- 
cluded in the administration bill or the sub- 
committee substitute. Its inclusion in the 
reported bill marks the blanket character of 
this legislation. 

And the same can be said of the provisions 
of section 201 (b) and (c) which, as I have 
shown, broaden the coverage of the measure 
to include establishments which provide 
lodging to transient guests (irrespective of 
their travel in interstate commerce) or if 
they “offer to serve” interstate travelers (ir- 
respective of whether or not any substantial 
quantity of the food, gasoline, etc., has moved 
in interstate commerce) 

Title II is said to be based on two concur- 
rent constitutional provisions. The forego- 
ing enumerated establishments are found by 
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Congress to be “places of public accommoda- 
tion” and are covered (1) if they affect inter- 
state commerce, or (2) if segregation is 
“supported” by State action. The word “sup- 

” is defined as meaning that segrega- 
tion (1) “is carried on under color of law, 
statute, ordinance, regulations, custom or us- 
age, or (2) is required, fostered or encouraged 
by action of a State.” 

The constitutional grounds utilized in title 
II reflect new extremes in the attempted ap- 
Plication both of the commerce clause and 
of the 14th amendment. 

In respect of “commerce” the title indulges 
the presumption that “transients” generate 
“commerce” and that offers to serve travelers 
affect “commerce.” In the area of the 14th 
amendment and the concomitant - 
ment of some sort of “State action,” it 
equates “custom and usage” to affirmative 
action by a State, In both respects, title IT 
constittues a novel and dangerous experi- 
ment in political theory. Its adoption could 
work a revolutionary change in the exist- 
ing balance of Federal-State relationships, 

In my opinion, however, the attempted 
utilization of the 14th amendment and the 
commerce clause to support title II cannot 
be defended on constitutional grounds. You 
are well aware of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in The Civil Rights Cases (109 
U.S. 3), which held squarely and unequivo- 
cally that the act of Congress of 1875, en- 
titled “An act to protect all citizens in their 
civil and legal rights” and p to do 
exactly what is proposed to be done by title 
II. was unconstitutional and could not be 
supported under the 14th amendment, 

Since my guess is as good as anyone’s, I 
venture to say that the reason no effort was 
made to base the 1875 statute on, or to justi- 
fy it under, the commerce clause was be- 
cause of the feeling that there was far less 
chance to support its constitutionality on 
the commerce clause than there was to have 
its constitutionality upheld under the 14th 
amendment. 

One of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States reaffirming the 
principles announced in the Civil Rights 
cases is that of Burton v. Wilmington Park- 
ing Authority (365 U.S. 715, 6 L. Ed. 2d 45 
(1961) ), in which the Court said: 

The Civil Rights cases (109 U.S. 3 (1833)), 
“embedded in our constitutional law” the 
principle “that the action inhibited by the 
first section (equal protection clause), of 
the 14th amendment is only such action as 
may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrim- 
inatory or wrongful.” 

As late as May 20, 1963, in Peterson v. City 
of Greenville (373 U.S. 244), the Supreme 
Court stated: “individual invasion of indi- 
vidual rights” is not within the purview 
of the 14th amendment, and “private con- 
duct abridging individual rights does no 
violence to the equal protection clause.” In 
his concurring opinion in the Peterson case, 
Mr. Justice Harlan said: A 

“Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be ir- 
rational, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
governmental interference.” 

In 1959 the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Williams v. Howard John- 
son (268 Fed. 2d 845, 847), stated clearly this 
well-recognized rule when it said: . 

“This argument fails to observe the im- 
portant distinction between activities that 
are required by the State and those which 
are carried out by voluntary choice and 
without compulsion by the people of the 
State in accordance with their own desires 
and social practices. Unless these actions 
are performed in obedience to some positive 
provision of State law they do not furnish 
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a basis for the pending complaint. The li- 
cense laws of Virginia do not fill the void.” 
It is clearly unconstitutional to bottom 
any claim of Federal control of State action 
upon “custom or usage” involving acts which 
constitute merely private conduct. 

The attempt to base Federal regulation of 
public accommodations upon the interstate 
commerce clause is equally unconstitutional. 

“The broken package doctrine” is suc- 
cinctly stated by the Supreme Court in 
Dahnke-Walker Co. v. Bondurant (257 US. 
282, 290), as follows: 

“Where goods in one State are transported 
into another for purposes of sale the com- 
merce does not end with the transportation, 
but embraces as well the sale of the goods 
after they reach their destination and while 
they are in the original packages.” 

The claim that the intrastate sale or rent- 
ing of goods which have moved in interstate 
commerce is in itself interstate commerce 
is in the teeth of the long line of cases il- 
lustrated by the statement of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Pacific States Box & Basket Co. 
v. White (296 U.S. 176, 80 L. Ed. 138): 

“The operation of the order is intrastate, 
beginning after the interstate movement of 
the containers has ceased, and after the orig- 
inal package has been broken.” 

That this basis used in this bill to attempt 
to transform intrastate commerce into in- 
terstate commerce is untenable is demon- 
strated by the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Fourth Circuit quoted above, 
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Williams v. Howard Johnson (268 F. 2d 845 
(1959) ), as follows: 

“We think, however, that the cases cited 
are not applicable because we do not find 
that a restaurant is engaged in interstate 
commerce merely because in the course of its 
business of furnishing accommodations to 
the general public it serves persons who are 
traveling from State to State. As an instru- 
ment of local commerce, the restaurant is 
not subject to the constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions discussed above and thus, is 
at liberty to deal with such persons as it 
may select.” 

See also Elizabeth Hospital, Inc. v. Rich- 
ardson (269 F. 2d 167), decided by the Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit in 1959, 
which cites the decision of the Supreme 
Court supporting the rule as follows: 

“We think that the plaintiff’s operation of 
a hospital, to include rendition of hospital 
services to some persons who came from out- 
side the State, is no more engaging in inter- 
state commerce than was Dr. Riggall in ren- 
dering medical services to persons who like- 
wise came from other States. The fact that 
some of the plaintiff's patients might travel 
in interstate commerce does not alter the 
local character of plaintiff's hospital. If 
the converse were true, every country store 
that obtains its goods from or serves custom- 
ers residing outside of the State would be 
selling in interstate commerce. Uniformly, 
the courts have held to the contrary” 
(ALA. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United 
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States, 1935, 295 U.S, 495, 55 S Ct. 837, 79 L. 
Ed. 1570; Lawson v. Woodmere, 4 Cir., 1954, 
217 F. 2d 148, 150; Jewel Tea Co. v. Williams, 
10 Cir., 1941, 118 F. 2d 202, 207; Lipson v. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp., 1 Cir., 1937, 87, F. 2d 
265, 267, certiorari granted 300 U.S. 651, 57 
S. Ct. 612, 81 L. Ed. 862, certiorari dismissed 
301 U.S. 711, 57 S. Ct. 788, 81 L. Ed. 1364). 

Congress cannot constitutionally enact a 
statute converting intrastate commerce into 
interstate commerce, as is here proposed, 
without upsetting every one of the original 
unbroken package cases and their long line 
of successors. 

If Congress has the supposed power over 
hotels, motels, and lodging houses here 
sought to be asserted, then Congress has 
the right to regulate them in every respect 
even as to the rates they can charge for 
rooms. If Congress can say what guests 
they must take, then it can say what rates 
they must charge for their rooms, or even 
can tell them what they can put on their 
bill of fares, and maybe not to serve things 
that are objectionable to certain people. 

If Congress can make a finding that the 
business of these private and independent 
operators constitutes “places of public ac- 
commodation,” then we may as well make a 
finding that such private and independent 
businesses are “affected with a public inter- 
est” and regulate them like public utilities, 
guarantee them a return on their investment, 
or maybe just run them by the Government. 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered. the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercy, who art acquainted 
with our frailties, and forgivest even our 
craven denials of Thyself: Thou who 
knowest our hearts knowest that as we 
pause in contrite devotion at this daily 
arbor of quiet, we hate our sins of omis- 
sion and commission that draw us from 
the glory of our better selves. By our 
very failures and fallibilities and by 
tasks too difficult for us, we are driven 
unto Thee for strength to endure and 
wisdom to rightly interpret the signs of 
these trying times. 

In the cause of our free land and of 
our common humanity, may we be co- 
laborers with Thee in helping to build 
the city of God on the ruined wastes of 
this divided and disordered world. 

May the benediction of Thy grace rest 
upon Thy servants, called to serve the 
Nation and the world in such an age. 
Here in the homeland, amid familiar 
scenes, or in far parts of the world, beset 
by danger, may Thy protecting care en- 
compass them, giving them every new 
day, whatever may be the circumstances, 
the assurance that underneath are Thy 
everlasting arms. 

Amid all life’s changes, Thou who 
changest not, abide with us and guide 
us, now and forever. Amen 
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On request of Mr. MANsFIELp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, January 23, 1964, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on January 23, 1964, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 136) providing for re- 
naming the National Cultural Center 
as the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON U.S. AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ACTIVITIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC NO. 207) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 206(b) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, as amended, I transmit here- 
with a report for the calendar year 1963, 
on this Nation’s aeronautics and space 
activities, 

The year 1963 was a period of con- 
structive development of our increasing 
space competence. It was also a period 
of searching evaluation of the national 
space program—an evaluation which 
resulted in broad acceptance of the pol- 
icy of our attaining and maintaining 
space leadership, with due regard for 
our nationa: security. 


Our space program, in both its civil- 
ian and military aspects, is peaceful in 
purpose and practice. Moreover, it com- 
bines such objective with a policy of in- 
ternational cooperation based upon a 
mutuality of participation and benefits 
as well as the wide dissemination of 
knowledge. 

Space progress is essential if this Na- 
tion is to lead in technology and in the 
furthering of world peace. Such prog- 
ress requires the use of substantial re- 
sources, which must be employed effi- 
ciently and effectively in order that we 
obtain the maximum benefits with a 
minimum of waste. 

In summary form, the accompanying 
report depicts the contributions of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government to the national space pro- 
gram during 1963. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 27, 1964. 


HOUSING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 206) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Our Nation stands today at the thresh- 
old of the greatest period of growth in 
its history. 

By 1970, we shall have to build at least 
2 million new homes a year to keep up 
with the growth of our population. We 
will need many new classrooms, un- 
counted miles of new streets and utility 
lines, and an unprecedented volume of 
water and sewerage facilities. We will 
need stores and churches and libraries, 
distribution systems for goods, transpor- 
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tational systems for people, and commu- 
nication systems for ideas. 

Above all, we will need more land, new 
housing, and orderly community develop- 
ment. For most of this population 
growth will be concentrated in the 
fringe areas around existing metropoli- 
tan communities. 

I. HOUSING 


Fortunately, the old pressures on our 
housing supply arising from depression 
and war-caused shortages have largely 
been overcome. But new pressures will 
develop as the number of new families 
rises rapidly in the late sixties. And 
great numbers of our families have yet 
to secure the true goal of every parent: 
Not merely housing but adequate hous- 


ing. 

Now is the time to direct the produc- 
tive capacity of our homebuilding in- 
dustry to the great needs of the 
neglected segments of our population. 
This is necessary in its own right and 
vital to the continued strength of the 
industry. 

Satisfaction with the 1,600,000 new 
housing starts in 1963 cannot obscure 
the fact that too many minorities, too 
many families of low income, too many 
elderly, too many rural families, and too 
many military families have not shared 
in the housing improvement which those 
units represent. 

Unless we act and act now, the prom- 
ises of the national housing policy will 
remain empty slogans to large numbers 
in these groups. 

A. HOUSING FOR MINORITIES 


Over a year ago, President Kennedy 
issued an Executive order designed to 
assure opportunities for equal access to 
federally assisted housing. Already a 
half million dwelling units are—or soon 
will be—subject to that order. This ad- 
ministration will continue and strength- 
en its efforts to translate the pledge of 
that order into meaningful practice. The 
program proposed in this message will 
broaden the range of housing choices 
open and realistically available to those 
whom discrimination has too long re- 
stricted. 

B. HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


For over a quarter of a century, the 
low-rent public housing program has 
been the primary source of additional 
decent housing for families of low in- 
come. Over 1,500 communities—350 of 
them since 1961—have recognized the 
need for supplementing private efforts 
by creating housing authorities to build 
and operate public housing with Federal 
assistance. 

The 100,000 units of federally aided 
public housing authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 are now all committed. 
But still more communities and more 
families need such housing. 

To continue this program for those 
who have no other effective opportunity 
for better housing, I recommend the 
authorization of 50,000 additional public 
housing units for each of the next 4 


years. 

Most of these units should continue 
to be new construction to provide a net 
expansion in the volume of housing avail- 
able to low-income families. However, 
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we have at this time a real opportunity 
to make low-rent housing available more 
quickly and at lower cost in many cities 
by acquiring units from the existing stock 
of private housing and rehabilitating 
them, where necessary, for the use of 
low-income families. I recommend 
amendments to the Public Housing Act 
to facilitate acquisition of existing hous- 
ing units within the proposed 50,000 units 
per year. 

In other cases, leasing of standard 
units by local public housing authorities 
for use in the low-rent program is a fea- 
sible and economic approach. I recom- 
mend, in addition, that the authority for 
expanding low-rent housing include au- 
thorization for local housing authorities 
to lease 40,000 housing units over the 
next 4 years. 

We have much more to learn before 
the housing needs of our low-income 
population can be adequately met. The 
small demonstration program provided 
for this purpose in the Housing Act of 
1961 has permitted a number of promis- 
ing experiments to get underway. I rec- 
ommend an additional $5 million be au- 
thorized to continue this program for at 
least 1 more year. During this period, 
attention can be given to special housing 
needs, such as those of our physically 
handicapped, as well as to means of help- 
ing low-income persons obtain adequate 
housing. 


C. HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


I believe it especially unfortunate that 
many of those who do not have or cannot 
secure decent housing are elderly. Spe- 
cial attention to the needs of this group 
at all income levels should continue. 

The expansion and improvement of 
public housing programs that I am rec- 
ommending will be used extensively for 
lower income elderly. Federal insurance 
of loans will continue to encourage the 
construction of specially designed hous- 
ing for elderly with adequate incomes. 
However, the existing authority for funds 
to finance the program of low-interest 
direct Federal loans which serves the 
moderate income elderly will soon be ex- 
hausted. I recommend that the low- 
interest direct Federal loan program for 
the elderly be extended and additional 
funds appropriated to permit loans of 
$100 million during the coming fiscal 
year. 

At present, the successful program of 
moderate-income housing provided 
through loan insurance at below-market 
interest rates enacted in 1961 is limited 
to family tenants. In many cases, ad- 
mission of single elderly persons to such 
housing would be highly desirable. I rec- 
ommend that single elderly persons be 
made eligible for housing financed by 
federally insured below-market interest 
loans. 

D. RURAL HOUSING 

The living conditions of our rural fam- 
ilies—including the nearly one-third of 
our elderly who live on farms or in small 
towns—likewise deserve and need spe- 
cial consideration. 

More than a million rural families 
still live in homes of such poor condition 
that they actually endanger the health 
and safety of the occupants. 
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Three million rural families live in 
homes that need major repairs. 

A third of our rural homes do not have 
complete sanitary facilities. 

Nearly two-thirds of rural homes are 
without adequate heating. 

The rural housing programs of the 
Department of Agriculture, initiated in 
1949 and strengthened in 1961 and 1962, 
have made a good start on meeting the 
problems represented by these statistics, 
but the 20,000 rural families helped last 
year represent only a small fraction of 
the job to be done. Primary reliance on 
direct Federal loans for this purpose is, 
however, neither necessary nor—in the 
volume required—realistic. 

I recommend extension of the ex- 
piring authorization in title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to insure loans on 
rental housing for the rural elderly. 
Further, in order to accelerate the basic 
rural housing loan program, I urge that 
the Congress enact an insured rural 
housing loan program along the lines of 
that proposed by the administration in 
the first session of this Congress. 

I further recommend early action on 
legislation along the lines of S. 981 to 
assist with the housing problems of do- 
mestic farm laborers—problems which 
are particularly acute for our 350,000 
migrant farmworkers. 

E. MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


The military man, in keeping with his 
profession, expects to endure—and fre- 
quently does endure—personal hardships 
during his career. We do not have the 
right to expect the same from his family. 
While the Defense Department properly 
relies primarily upon the private com- 
munity to supply the major portion of 
its needs for decent and economical 
housing, an annual construction pro- 
gram to house the families of military 
personnel is required in those commu- 
nities where the severest chronic short- 
ages exist. Accordingly, I have recom- 
mended in the military construction 
program authorizations and appropria- 
tions for 12,500 additional units for 
fiscal 1965 to meet the most critical 
needs. 

F. IMPROVEMENTS IN OTHER HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Apart from the housing needs of the 
special groups already discussed, the 
partnership between private industry 
and Government—exemplified by Fed- 
eral guarantees and insurance of pri- 
vate housing credit—has made possible 
good housing and widespread home- 
ownership for millions of our citizens. 

I intend to encourage—through leg- 
islative proposals, where necessary— 
even more effective cooperation between 
Government and industry for the joint 
benefit of homeowners, tenants, and the 
industry itself. To this end, I am pro- 
posing a number of modifications in the 
statutes governing our self-supporting 
mortgage insurance and marketing pro- 
grams which will improve their efficiency 
and usefulness. Among these will be 
the following proposals: 

(1) To provide relief in those isolated 
cases in which, despite the care exer- 
cised by builders and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the Veterans’ 
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Administration, substantial defects de- 
velop in new construction they have ap- 
proved, I recommend that authority be 
provided for the FHA and VA to finance 
the correction of susbtantial deficiencies. 

(2) To make certain that no legisla- 
tive barriers exist to discourage or pre- 
vent mortgage lenders and the Federal 
Housing Administration from cooperat- 
ing to help delinquent mortgagors in 
deserving cases, I recommend that FHA’s 
claim and forbearance authorities be 
amended to encourage the temporary 
withholding of foreclosures against 
homeowners who default on their mort- 
gages due to circumstances beyond their 
control. 

(3) To expand our concerted effort to 
substitute private credit for Federal 
loans, I recommend provision of legisla- 
tive authority for the pooling of mort- 
gages held by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs, and the sale 
of participations in such pools. 

II. URBAN RENEWAL 


The Federal program of urban renewal 
is today our principal instrument for 
restoring the hope and renewing the 
vitality of older cities and wornout 
neighborhoods, 

The Federal assistance which provides 
local leaders and governments with in- 
centives and the tools for revitalizing 
their communities has proven its worth 
in eliminating housing blight; in con- 
tributing to restoration of the economic 
base of our communities; and in helping 
reshape our central areas into effective 
nerve centers for our cities. 

The Housing Act of 1961 doubled the 
previous urban renewal authorization to 
a total of $4 billion. By the middle of 
this year, all of that increase will have 
been committed. I recommend that an 
additional $1.4 billion of urban renewal 
funds be approved for a 2-year period. 

Despite existing programs assisting 
families and persons displaced by urban 
renewal projects, the human cost of re- 
location remains a serious and difficult 
problem. 

The vast majority of those displaced 
by urban renewal and public housing 
have relocated in better and standard 
housing, but some have not. For most, 
the cost of improved housing has been 
an unsought burden. For some, the in- 
convenience of displacement has meant 
only another slum dwelling and the like- 
lihood of repeating this experience. 

To assist further those families and 
persons least able to bear the burden of 
displacement, I recommend: 

A. That an additional annual subsidy 
of up to $120 per unit be available for 
local public housing authorities, where 
needed to provide access to such hous- 
ing for displacees with extremely low 
incomes. 

B. That low- and moderate-income 
families displaced by urban renewal re- 
ceive 2-year supplemental relocation 
payments equal to the difference between 
rentals on standard housing in their 
communities and 20 percent of their gross 
incomes. 

C. That low-income single persons 
displaced by urban renewal or other pub- 
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lic action be made eligible for public 
housing. 

Similarly, small businessmen—es- 
pecially those in leased premises—often 
incur economic loss and hardship as a 
result of displacement by urban renewal 
or public housing which is not offset by, 
current compensation practices and mov- 
ing expense reimbursements. To pro- 
vide more adequately for these firms, I 
recommend authority for a separation 
payment of up to $2,500 for small estab- 
lishments. 

At the time of the 1960 census, 7 mil- 
lion nonfarm dwellings were found to be 
deteriorating, including 242 million occu- 
pied by their owners. Rehabilitation and 
preservation of existing housing wher- 
ever possible is a key element in the 
urban renewal process today. Elderly 
homeowners in urban renewal areas with 
low, fixed incomes are at a particular dis- 
advantage in trying to meet the in- 
creased housing payments required by 
rehabilitation. To assist them, I recom- 
mend a program of Federal insurance 
and purchase of low-interest loans, with 
a deferral of amortization of principal, 
for home rehabilitation by elderly home- 
owners in urban renewal programs. 

III. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The great expansion of our urban 
areas over the last 2 decades has too fre- 
quently been carried out in a sprawling 
space-consuming, unplanned and uneco- 
nomic way. All levels of government are 
spending vast sums to accommodate this 
tremendous urban growth with high- 
ways, sewer and water facilities, schools, 
hospitals, and other community facilities. 
Rural communities and small towns face 
similar pressures. If the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar is to be wisely used and our com- 
munities are to be desirable places in 
which to live, we must assure ourselves 
that future growth takes place in a more 
orderly fashion. 

I recommend that the urban planning 
assistance program and the open space 
program administered by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency be extended. 

Although the planning requirements of 
these and various other Federal pro- 
grams—such as the Federal-aid highway 
program—also emphasize orderly growth 
and development, much more can and 
should be done, 

The pioneering efforts of progressive 
and imaginative private developers in 
planning totally new and complete com- 
munities indicate some of the exciting 
possibilities for orderly growth. In the 
tradition of the long-established partner- 
ship between private industry and Gov- 
ernment in housing and community de- 
velopment, the Federal Government 
should encourage and facilitate these 
new and desirable approaches. 

Such a partnership can help achieve 
the orderly accommodation of a signifi- 
cant part of our forthcoming urban 
growth by means of entirely new com- 
munities, complete with all public serv- 
ices, all the industry and commerce 
needed to provide jobs, and sufficient 
housing and cultural and recreational 
facilities for moderate- and low-income 
families as well as for the well-to-do. 
To realize such new community develop- 
ment, and to encourage the participa- 
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tion of private initiative on the greatest 
possible scale, I propose a program of 
grants and loans to States and local gov- 
ernments for the planning and provision 
of necessary public facilities and of loan 
insurance for private developers con- 
structing such facilities. 

Many existing communities face prob- 
lems of expansion as well. Even though 
they may foresee enormous development 
ahead, they often lack the resources to 
build sewer and water systems and other 
facilities with adequate growth capacity. 
Building in such capacity in advance 
could result in tremendous savings and 
prevent costly duplication or premature 
replacement of inadequate facilities. I, 
therefore, recommend a program of pub- 
lic facility loans with deferred amortiza- 
tion to enable communities to plan and 
build ahead of growth. 

Early acquisition of land for right-of- 
way and other public improvements is 
frequently sound public business. Many 
communities which are prepared to ex- 
ercise foresight in acquiring land—and 
to save private owners from uncertainty 
and hardship—lack the financial ca- 
pacity to do so. Such advance acquisi- 
tion—which would assure location of 
such facilities in dccordance with 
planned development—could also result 
in substantial savings, inasmuch as the 
increases in land prices that occur as de- 
velopment proceeds would be avoided. I, 
therefore, recommend that public facility 
loans, with deferral of amortization as 
required, be made available for advance 
land purchase or option by States and 
local governmental jurisdictions. 

To encourage better planned new de- 
velopment on a neighborhood scale, and 
to preserve and increase the supply of 
improved land for homebuilding, I rec- 
ommend Federal insurance of loans to 
private developers for acquisition and 
improvement of land for planned sub- 
divisions. 

It is essential that all of these pro- 
grams be based on the existence of ef- 
fective planning arrangements in the 
community or region. For planned sub- 
divisions, there should be, in addition, 
assurance that the neighborhood itself 
is carefully conceived to maintain its 
residential integrity and will result in 
efficient land use. 

In our great metropolitan areas, and 
in our rural communities as well, the 
difficult problems of growth and devel- 
opment require understanding and coop- 
eration at all governmental levels. The 
Federal Government can assist and en- 
courage, but, in the last analysis, the 
success or failure of programs of commu- 
nity development depends on those most 
directly involved. 

IV. URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Efficient transportation systems are 
essential to our urban communities. 
Each local system should be tailored to 
its particular needs—existing and pros- 
pective—and the proper mixture of good 
highways and mass transit facilities 
should be developed to permit safe, ef- 
ficient movement of people and goods in 
our metropolitan centers. 

A matching grant mass transit pro- 
gram along the lines proposed by the 
administration was approved by the 
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Senate last year (S. 6) and reported 
favorably to the House by its Committee 
on Banking and Currency (H.R. 3881). 
I urge early enactment of the mass 
transit program as basic to the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of our Nation’s 
cities. 
V. TRAINING NEEDS 

The sound administration of local gov- 
ernments and the success of our federally 
supported programs of community devel- 
opment depend heavily on the com- 
petence of State and local public serv- 
ice staffs—on their ability, their imag- 
ination, and, especially, their training. 
Throughout the range of local func- 
tions—from traffic control to tax admin- 
istration, from recreation to renewal— 
their efforts will influence greatly the 
quality of community living. 

The substantial Federal investment in 
local community efforts justifies a deep 
Federal interest in the quality of local 
government employees and the expendi- 
ture of funds to help attract able people 
to local public service and help them de- 
velop the skills and perspective they need. 

To this end, I recommend a program 
of up to $25 million a year in matching 
grants to States for the establishment of 
urban public service training and re- 
search programs. 

VI. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

If we are to deal successfully with the 
complex problems of our urban and 
suburban communities, we need gov- 
ernmental machinery designed for the 
1960’s, not the 1940’s. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, established 17 
years ago primarily to administer hous- 
ing programs, has seen its responsibilities 
enlarged progressively by the Congress 
during the intervening years to include 
the broader aspects of community devel- 
opment as well. The Agency now admin- 
isters such major community develop- 
ment programs as urban renewal, urban 
planning, public facilities planning and 
loans, open space, and mass transit. 
These basic changes in the Agency's role 
and mission are not adequately reflected 
in the Agency’s current organization and 
status which remain much the same as 
they were in 1947. Action to convert the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency into 
an executive department is long overdue. 

The size and breadth of the Federal 
programs now administered by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and the 
significance of those programs clearly 
merit departmental status. A new Sec- 
retary of Housing and Community De- 
velopment would be in a position both to 
present effectively the Nation’s housing 
and community development needs in 
the highest councils of Government and 
to direct, organize, and manage more 
efficiently the important and closely 
interrelated housing and community de- 
velopment programs now administered 
or proposed for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

I recommend that the Congress estab- 
lish a Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development. 

CONCLUSION 

The dramatic increase in our Nation’s 
population projected for the coming dec- 
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ades—over 300 million by the year 2000— 
and the increasing concentration of our 
population around urban centers will 
create increased housing needs and in- 
tensified problems of community devel- 
opment which must be anticipated and 
acted upon immediately. 

How we respond to these challenges 
will have a lasting impact on the char- 
acter of our cities and rural communi- 
ties. Whether we achieve our goal of a 
decent home in a decent neighborhood 
for every American family rests, in large 
measure, on the actions we take now. 

The substantive programs I have pro- 
posed in this special message will speed 
our solutions to today’s problems and the 
predictable needs of tomorrow. I ear- 
nestly urge the Congress to give the at- 
tached draft bills the attention they 
merit. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 27, 1964. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Legislative Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calender. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of William Rummel, 
of Illinois, to be Comptroller of Customs 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of pro- 
tocols were submitted: 

By Mr, FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive O, Eighty-eighth Congress, first 
session. Protocol amending the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North Pa- 
cific Fur Seals, signed at Washington on 
October 8, 1963, on behalf of the govern- 
ments of Canada, Japan, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States 
(Executive Report No. 1); and 

Executive R, Eighty-eighth Congress, first 
session, Protocol for the Prolongation of the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1958; (Ex- 
ecutive Report No. 2). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, 
to be Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stephen Ailes, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald F. Hornig, of New Jersey, to 
be Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


U.S. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the Army 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Harold C. Donnelly, 647A, 
Regular Air Force, to be a lieutenant 
general, and to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President, in the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of sec. 8066, 
title 10, of the United States Code. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


US. NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, are the 
Navy nominations subject to debate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about one of them, that of 
Vice Admiral Rickover, who is to be 
placed on the retired list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 
NOMINATION OF VICE ADM. HYMAN G. RICK- 

OVER TO BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is the 
birthday anniversary of a great Ameri- 
can, Adm. H. G. Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover’s contributions to 
the defense and security of the Nation 
have been heralded so many times in the 
past, that there are very few words of 
appreciation to express our debt of grati- 
tude to this earnest, devoted naval officer. 

Today, the United States has 36 nucle- 
ar submarines, of which 17 are Polaris 
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type and 19 are attack submarines’ An- 
other 50 nuclear submarines have been 
authorized. But these impressive statis- 
tics do not, alone, tell the dramatic story 
of Admiral Rickover’s achievement. 

Before we could talk of dozens of nu- 
clear submarines, the first of these ships 
had to be built. It was here that Admiral 
Rickover made his fight, and triumphed 
against almost insuperable odds. In cit- 
ing Admiral Rickover for this achieve- 
ment, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in 1959, stated: 

As a result of his unstinting drive, orga- 
nizational ability, and technical leadership, 
the United States produced the world’s first 
nuclear powered ships. 


In a larger sense, Admiral Rickover, 
through the sheer force of his personali- 
ty, has injected a fresh, healthy spirit 
into American life. The essence of his 
character was perhaps best captured by 
the majority leader of the Senate, now 
President of the United States, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, who said, in 1959, to Admiral 
Rickover: 

You are a symbol of the “can do” man. 
There are plenty of us who can find 15 rea- 
sons why something that ought to be done, 
can’t be done, but there are very few of us 
who can cut through redtape, slash through 
the “can’t do” folks and get on with the job. 
You have done that. You have brought 
pride to the Navy. You have been an inspi- 
ration and a stimulating example to every 
young man in this country. 


Now, as he reaches the age of 64, Ad- 
miral Rickover goes on the Navy’s retired 
list, with the permanent rank of vice ad- 
miral. But retirement is a poor word, 
for Admiral Rickover will continue to 
head the Nation’s naval reactors pro- 
gram. Indeed, in the words of a resolu- 
tion approved by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on December 20, 1963: 

Continuity of management in the joint 
AEC/Navy nuclear propulsion program must 
be maintained and supported. 


It is my hope and expectation that 
this fine man will continue to serve the 
Nation with distinction. There can be 
no retirement for a man with the heart 
and spirit of Admiral Rickover. 

I express to the Admiral my heartfelt 
wishes for a very happy birthday. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of Admiral Rickover. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF H. G. RICKOVER, 
VICE ADMIRAL, U.S. Navy 
BACKGROUND 

Born: January 27, 1900; graduated U.S. 
Naval Academy, 1922; selected for engineer- 
ing duty only (EDO), 1937; assigned to nu- 
clear reactor development, 1947; Assistant 
Chief of Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion, in charge Navy Department's nu- 
clear ship propulsion program since 1947; 
Assistant Director for Naval Reactors, Divi- 
sion of Reactor Development, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1949. 


EDUCATION 

B.S., U.S. Naval Academy, 1922; M.S. (elec- 

trical engineering), Columbia University, 

1929; completion nuclear power instruction 
course, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 1947. 
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AWARDS 

Awarded Legion of Merit for performance 
of duties as head of the Electrical Section, 
Bureau of Ships, 1946. 

Made commander, Order of British Em- 
pire, 1946. 

Awarded Gold Star in Heu of Second 
Legion of Merit for performance of duty in 
development of nuclear ship propulsion pro- 
gram, 1952. 

Awarded Congressional Gold Medal for his 
accomplishments in successfully directing 
the development and construction of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered ships and the 
first large-scale nuclear powerplant devoted 
exclusively to the production of electricity, 
1959. 

Presented the Distinguished Service Medal 
for exceptionally meritorious service from 
January 17, 1955, to January 17, 1961, while 
in charge of the naval nuclear propulsion 
program in the Department of the Navy and 
in the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Jan- 
uary 1961. 

NUCLEAR PROGRAM (UNDER DIRECTION OF ADMI- 
RAL RICKOVER) TO DATE 

Design first nuclear submarine begun 1949; 
first atomic powerplant in the world, land 
prototype of Nautilus goes critical” March 
30, 1953; keel of Nautilus laid, 1954; Nautilus 
underway on nuclear power, 1955. 

Today completed: 36 nuclear submarines, 
17 of them Polaris subs; 1 nuclear aircraft 
carrier; 1 nuclear cruiser; 1 nuclear destroyer. 

Also world’s first nuclear powerplant built 
exclusively for generation of electricity com- 
pleted 1957 (Shippingport, Pa.). 

PUBLICATIONS 

In addition to numerous articles, two 
books,.and two reports to the House Appro- 
priations Committee (issued as separate pub- 
lications) : “Education and Freedom” (1959), 
E. P. Dutton & Co.; “Swiss Schools and Ours: 
Why Theirs Are Better” (1962), Little, Brown 
& Co. (under auspices Council for Basic Ed- 
ucation); “Report on Russia” (1959), Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives; “Education for All Children: 
What We Can Learn From England” (1962), 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives; “American Education—A Na- 
tional Failure,” E. P. Dutton & Co. (1963). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join in every- 
thing the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont, the ranking Republican 
Member of this body, has had to say 
about our friend Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover has had to overcome 
almost insurmountable odds. He is ob- 
stinate, for which we can thank the 
Lord; he is determined; he is patriotic; 
he has made a real contribution to the 
welfare and defense of this country. He 
has achieved renown, not only because of 
the work he has done in the field of 
nuclear propulsion, but also because of 
his work in the field of education. 

I am glad to join the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont in compliment- 
ing and congratulating this distin- 
guished American on his birthday an- 
niversary. Our congratulations and 
commendations to him are certainly well 
deserved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming will state it. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Is the Senate now in 
executive session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? : 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
inquire of the Chair whether the addi- 
tion to rule VIII which was adopted last 
Thursday by the Senate applies to the 
consideration of the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In 
the opinion of the Chair, that rule does 
not apply to the consideration of the 
Executive Calendar at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Further inquiring, 
Mr. President, I gather, then, that as a 
name is called on the Executive Calen- 
dar, any Senator may be recognized, and 
he need not speak to the nomination in 
question; is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the present status of the Execu- 
tive Calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Navy nominations are being considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Have the Navy 
nominations been approved? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, 
the Navy nominations are pending. Does 
the Senator from Montana wish to have 
the President immediately notified of 
the nominations thus far confirmed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the nominations 
thus far confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
will yield briefly, let me say that I have 
not yet made a request in connection 
with the morning hour; but I intend to 
do so at the conclusion of the call of 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to have 
made clear for the record whether the 
new rule applies to the Executive Calen- 
dar. I gather from the interpretation by 
the Chair that when nominations are 
called up and they are subject to debate, 
any Senator can discuss any question in 
connection with any nomination. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is an old 
tradition and custom in the Senate. The 
distinguished minority leader has read 
Senate Resolution 89 and knows that the 
rule of germaneness of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], under the 
resolution agreed to by the Senate last 
Thursday, does not go into effect until 
conclusion of the morning hour. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Metcatr in the chair). 
from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is the Senate in 
the morning hour; and, if not, when is it 
planned to enter the morning hour? 


(Mr. 
The Senator 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is now in executive session, and 
there is no consideration of legislative 
business at this time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TELEGRAM 
TO GENERAL MacARTHUR ON HIS 
84TH BIRTHDAY 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Wyoming in yielding to me at this 
time. 

This morning an article was published 
in the Baltimore Sun entitled “Johnson 
Sends MacArthur Telegram on 84th 
Birthday.” 

The article expresses the respect and 
the high regard of President Johnson for 
General MacArthur, and also the respect 
and the high regard that is held by Gen- 
eral MacArthur for President Johnson. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON SENDS MACARTHUR TELEGRAM ON 
84TH BIRTHDAY 

New York, January 26.—General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, celebrating his 
84th birthday today, fingered a congratula- 
tory telegram from President Johnson and 
remarked whimsically: 

“I remember well decorating him with a 
Silver Star for his coolness and courage in 
an air mission in New Guinea. 

“Had I known at the time he was to be- 
come President, I would have looked after 
his welfare better than I did—but he seemed 
well able to take care of himself.” 

PRESIDENT SENDS WIRE 

The President's wire read: 

“Your country sends you, with affection 
and warmth, prayers for God's blessing on 
your 84th birthday. You are one of the au- 
thentic American heroes of this century. 

“On behalf of the American people, please 
accept the appreciation of a grateful nation 
for what you have given and all you have 
done.” 

CADETS VISIT MAC ARTHUR 


President Johnson went on active duty as 
a lieutenant commander the day after Pearl 
Harbor. He was the first Member of the 
House to do so. He served in the South Pa- 
cific and went on bombing missions which 
won him the Silver Star. He served for 8 
months, returning when President Roose- 
velt ordered all Members of Congress out of 
service. 

MacArthur, in his Waldorf Towers suite, 
also received five cadets from the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point, N.Y. One of 
the cadets was John Putnam Otgen, 22, of 
Elm Grove, Wis. 

MacArthur told Otgen: “Your great grand- 
father appointed me. I knew him well.” 

Representative Otgen, of Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed MacArthur to the Academy in 1899. 

Read to the general was a letter from the 
West Point cadets which termed him “a man 
who exemplifies by his accomplishments, 
past and present, the true meaning of dedi- 
cation to country.” 
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The letter was read by Richa Allen Chil- 
coat, 24, first captain and brigade commander 
of the corps. He is the son of Mrs. Edna B. 
Chilcoat, of Millersville, Md., and Floyd D. 
Chilcoat, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


OTHER CADETS PRESENT 


The other cadets present were Dennis K. 
Culp, Jr., 23, of Fresno, Calif.; Norman Lee 
Grunstad, 24, of Ortonville, Minn., and Har- 
old Paul Kindleberger, 22, of El Paso, Tex. 

Also present was Maj. Gen. James B. 
Lampert, Academy Superintendent, and Brig. 
Gen. Michael Davison. 

In acknowledging the cadet letter, Mac- 
Arthur said: “High honors have come my 
way, but I shall believe that the greatest 
honor was being a West Point graduate.” 

Officers who served with MacArthur in 
World War II arranged for their annual 
birthday party for him. The private affair 
at the Waldorf was organized by retired Maj. 
Gen. L. J. Sverdurp, of St. Louis. 

As in past years, no guest list was issued. 

About 100 persons attended, mostly his 
former comrades in arms. 

As the general walked into the Basildon 
Room, a voice called the assembled guests 
to attention. They then sang “Happy Birth- 
day.” 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the Senator fr6m South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munt], without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSMITTAL OF HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1 AS ADOPTED 
BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, RATI- 
FYING A PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the 
senior Senator of the State of South 
Dakota, it gives me great pleasure to 
present today, for appropriate referral, 
a certified copy of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, as adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota, rati- 
fying the proposed 24th amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America relating to the qualification of 
electors. 

Attached with the official certificate 
is a letter of transmittal from the Hon- 
orable Essie Wiedenman, Secretary of 
State for the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the official certificate 
from Secretary of State Wiedenman and 
the text of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, January 23, when news 
reached the Chamber that my home 
State of South Dakota had become the 
38th State to ratify and make imme- 
diately effective the 24th amendment to 
the Constitution, the distinguished 
majority leader said: “I believe this is a 
great day in the history of the Nation.” 

No better description could be given to 
this event, Mr. President, than that 
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delivered by the majority leader. I 
would only wish to add that it is a proud 
and happy occasion for my State—in the 
year of its 75th anniversary of state- 
hood—to become the legal instrument by 
which the proposed amendment became 
the 24th amendment to our Constitution. 

South Dakota takes a back seat to no 
State in its desire and in its efforts to 
achieve equal rights and equality of 
opportunity for our citizens. 

The action of the State legislature last 
week to add this further guarantee to our 
citizens’ rights to vote is in keeping with 
my State’s record in this vital area of 
human liberties. For example, we were 
among the first to make certain that our 
Indian citizens received the right to vote. 

Mr. President, South Dakota marks 
this occasion—as does the Nation—as 
another illustrious chapter in our con- 
tinuing success to make liberty a living, 
working vehicle by which each citizen 
can fulfill his honest and dedicated as- 
pirations as a fundamental part of a free 
society. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming in yielding briefly 
to me. 

EXHIBIT 1 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Pierre, S. Dak., January 24, 1964. 
Hon. Kart MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear KARL: As directed by the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, I am trans- 
mitting herewith a certified copy of House 
Joint Resolution 1, ratifying a pro 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America relating to the 
qualification of electors. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Essie WIEDENMMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

This is to certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true, correct, and ex- 
amined copy of House Joint Resolution 1, 
as adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota on January 23, 1964, and filed 
in this office on January 24, 1964, and the 
whole thereof, and has been carefully com- 
pared with the original now on file in this 
office and found correct, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of South Dakota at the city of Pierre, 
the capital, on this 24th day of January 1964. 

[SEAL] ESSIE WIEDENMAN, 

Secretary of State. 
House JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
Joint resolution ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States of America relating to the qualifica- 

tion of electors 

Whereas both Houses of the 87th Congress 
of the United States of America by a con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds of each 
House thereof, made the following proposal 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America in the following words and 
figures, to wit: 


“Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
qualifications of electors 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That the following 
article is hereby proposed as an amendment 
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to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution only if 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 


“ ‘ARTICLE— 


“ ‘Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 


~ election for President or Vice President, for 


electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tiom”: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring) 

SECTION 1. That said proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of 
America be, and the same is hereby, ratified 
by the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this pream- 
ble and joint resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of this State, to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, and to the 
Presiding Officers of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


POLITICAL SMOKE SCREEN ON 
LIVESTOCK IMPORTS 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, January 16, 1964, Secretary 
of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, held a 
briefing for Members of Congress on beef 
imports. It was a well attended meeting 
which demonstrated the concern Mem- 
bers of Congress have for the problem 
which confronts our livestock industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture talked of 
the five different approaches that could 
be taken which might bring relief. He 
spoke of an international agreement, 
the use of the “escape clause” under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, legislation 
which he still does not favor, price sup- 
ports which everyone should be against, 
and voluntary arrangements. 

It was the latter, voluntary arrange- 
ments which he stressed. This is a dif- 
ficult route because the countries im- 
Porting beef to this country have such 
a good thing going that they will be very 
slow to give it up. However, it would be 
possible to negotiate voluntary agree- 
ments with the importing countries if 
our representatives would deal from a 
position of power and not hesitate to use 
that position of power if it became neces- 
sary. Secretary Freeman said that he 
was working on these possibilities but 


never did say that anything had been 


accomplished. 

The Secretary was very careful with 
his wording. Never did he say what he 
had done nor did he say what he was 
going todo. He kept saying that action 
is important, but never did he say what 
type of action he meant. If we judge the 
administration by the image that Secre- 
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tary Freeman tried to present we would 
be led to believe that the Democratic 
administration was sympathetic to the 
livestock industry. I wish that it were 
sympathetic but I am afraid that this is 
just another political smokescreen sent 
up by the Democratic administration. 

Secretary Freeman said, “Action is im- 
portant.” Let us look at the record to 
see what action has been taken by this 
administration. In spite of several 
speeches and comments by the adminis- 
tration spokesmen, the only thing done 
in regard to the livestock industry by this 
administration has been the placing of 
beef, beef products, lamb, mutton, wool 
and wool products on the preliminary 
negotiation list so that the tariffs on 
these commodities might be eliminated 
or reduced by as much as 50 percent. 
This is just exactly the opposite of what 
should have been done and what the ad- 
ministration talks about doing. 

The administration continues to send 
up smokescreens so that the livestock 
industry will be led to believe that the 
administration is doing all that it can 
for the protection of our domestic indus- 
tries. For example, in the December 15, 
1963, issue of Cow Country, a publica- 
tion put out by the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, a Democratic 
spokesman said that after meeting three 
times with the President he had been 
assured that “at the next round of nego- 
tiations on trade and tariffs our repre- 
sentatives will take a strong stand in 
this area.” The administration did take 
a strong stand. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it stood against the beef industry. 
It placed beef and beef products on the 
preliminary negotiation list for the up- 
coming Geneva Trade Conferences— 
action which could result in elimination 
or reduction of tariffs by as much as 50 
percent. This is just exactly the op- 
posite of what the spokesman and the 
administration have tried to make us 
believe they were going to do on behalf 
of the livestock industry. 

I, too, believe “action is important,” 
and I am willing to say what type of 
action. We must curb the excessive 
imports. The administration has the 
authority to do so, but has failed to act. 
I would prefer that we do it by voluntary 
agreement, but since that has failed, or 
at least the administration has failed to 
make any agreement, I believe we should 
pass the necessary legislation. Several 
Senators joined me in introducing ap- 
propriate legislation which would estab- 
lish a reasonable quota on imports. 
This legislation has received wide sup- 
port, and I am hopeful that action can 
be taken on the matter even though it 
has been opposed by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

This beef imports problem is not the 
only instance in which the Democratic 
administration has used the big smoke 
screen to mislead our livestock men. 

On January 18, 1963, a news dispatch 
came out of the office of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], which 
stated: 

A group of Senators from wool and wool 
textile States said they received assurances 
from President Kennedy today that “some- 
thing will be done” to restrict imports on 
wool products. Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, of 
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Rhode Island, told newsmen “that the 
President promised to propose within a 
month measures to limit such imports.” 


The Democratic administration did 
nothing to alleviate the problem. The 
only action that was taken by the ad- 
ministration was to place wool and wool 
products on the preliminary negotia- 
tion list as items which are subject to ne- 
gotiation for a reduction in tariffs. This 
is exactly the same treatment that beef, 
beef products, lamb, and mutton re- 
ceived. 

Mr, President, it is time for the 
administration to remove the smoke- 
screens and speak with candor and hon- 
esty. The livestock men of America 
speak straight from the shoulder and 
they expect others to deal with them in 
the same manner. I call upon this ad- 
ministration to deal fairly and honestly 
with our cattlemen and sheepmen, 

If the administration and the State 
Department are determined to establish 
a free trade policy, as I suspect they 
are, why do they not state that fact 
and quit misleading the livestock men 
by holding out a faint glimmer of hope? 
As it is now, we never know whether 
protection will be granted by our Gov- 
ernment or not. A statement will come 
from the White House promising assist- 
ance, thus we in Congress do not push 
for protective legislation. Nothing ever 
happens until once again public pressure 
mounts and another smokescreen is sent 
up to divert the attention and gain po- 
litical advantage for the Democratic 
spokesman. What we need is a clear 
policy and an honest declaration of that 
policy. 

Many of us have appeared before the 
Tariff Commission on behalf of the 
cattle and sheep industries. We go 
there asking that livestock commodities 
be taken from the preliminary negotia- 
tion lists, which were prepared by the 
administration in violation of the prom- 
ises issued by the White House. 

Mr. President, the livestock industry 
needs protection, not a further reduc- 
tion in tariffs as is contemplated by the 
President and his advisers. 

I have submitted two statements to 
the Tariff Commission on behalf of our 
Wyoming livestock men. On January 
10, I presented to the Tariff Commis- 
sion my statement on behalf of the wool 
and wool products industries, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have that state- 
ment printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WOOL AND WOOL Propucrs 
(Statement by Miiwarp L. SIMPSON, US. 

Senator, before the U.S. Tariff Commission, 

January 10, 1964) 

Mr. Chairman and Commissioners, I thank 
you for once again permitting me to appear 
before this Commission. One month ago I 
addressed you and at that time I urged you 
to strike from the preliminary negotiation 
lists, beef, beef products, lamb, and mutton. 
The excessive meat imports have brought 
great damage to our livestock industry. 
Remedial action must be taken. I hope that 
the administration will act under its au- 
thority to correct this imbalance. 

Today I appear before you in opposition 
to the proposed reduction in tariff duties 
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on raw wool, woven wool fabrics, woolen 
wearing apparel, and miscellaneous wool tex- 
tile products. 

The sheep industry depends upon its suc- 
cessful marketing of both meat products and 
raw wool. When the price of either commod- 
ity is depressed the industry experiences fi- 
nancial difficulties. Presently both commodi- 
ties are under severe attack by excessive im- 


The wool-growing industry in Wyoming is 
vital to our economy. We have 3,000 families 
in Wyoming who are in the sheep business. 
Because of their ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness, Wyoming ranks second in the Nation in 
the production of wool. 

The wool growers of Wyoming, like all wool 

growers, find themselves in a difficult posi- 
tion because their only market is the domes- 
tic textile industry. Consequently, when raw 
wool is imported for processing in our tex- 
tile mills our domestic sheep industry is 
damaged. When woolen fabrics are im- 
ported both our sheep industry and our tex- 
tile industry suffers. And, when woolen 
apparel is imported, the garment industry, as 
well as the sheep and textile industries, is 
damaged. 
Today you are considering the possible 
reduction of tariffs of four classifications: 
wool fibers, woven wool fabrics, woolen 
apparel, and miscellaneous textile products. 
If tariffs are reduced on these commodities, 
many thousands of jobs will be thrown in 
jeopardy and millions of dollars will be lost. 
The woolgrowers of Wyoming and this Na- 
tion are in a unique position in that they 
must carry the burden not only of their own 
industry but of all the related industries if 
they are to survive. 

If there is a reduction in tariffs on any of 
these commodities the sheep industry will 
be irreparably damaged. This is so because 
our woolgrowers supply the raw materials 
and any additional wool products imported 
will worsen the already difficult financial 
position of our sheepmen. This is the pre- 
carious position in which the woolgrowers 
are placed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that the 
integrated wool industries have been the 
victims of ruthless political maneuvering. 
The wool growers and the wool manu- 
facturers have teamed up to fight the ex- 
cessive wool imports problem. The problem 
is at a critical stage and has been for some 
time. 

The Democratic administration promised 
in May 1961 that it was “time for action” to 
alleviate this problem. In August 1962 the 
policy of the U.S. Government was stated 
officially to encompass limitation of wool 
product imports. Imports are now sub- 
stantially in excess of the level at which our 
Government announced to this industry and 
the world that they would be held. 

On January 18, 1963, a news dispatch came 
out which said “A group of Senators from 
wool and wool textile States said they re- 
ceived assurances from President Kennedy 
today that ‘something will be done’ to 
restrict imports on wool products.” Senator 
Joun O. Pastore, Democrat of Rhode Island, 
told newsmen “that the President promised 
to propose within a month measures to limit 
such imports.” 

The Democratic administration did noth- 
ing to alleviate the problem, The only ac- 
tion that was taken by the administration 
was to place wool and wool products on the 
preliminary negotiation list as items which 
are subject to negotiation for a reduction in 
tariffs. 

This is exactly contrary to the desired ac- 
tion. The case is clear—protection is needed, 
not a reduction of tariffs. I do not like to 
charge that “cheap politics” has dominated 
and controlled a very delicate situation but 
the facts are compelling. 

Mr, Chairman, I am embarrassed to come 
before this distinguished Commission to ask 
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that you correct the wrongs of a politically 
oriented administration, but I do ask it. I 
ask you to strike from the administration’s 
preliminary negotiation list wool and wool 
products. I am not asking you to fulfill the 
empty promises of the Democratic adminis- 
tration but only to correct this wrong which 
will bring irreparable damage to the wool 
growers of Wyoming and the other related 
industries unless corrected. 


U.S. NAVY 


As in executive session, 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nominations in the Navy, 
which are being considered en bloc? 

The nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH PANAMA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson and his advisers are work- 
ing carefully to better our relations to- 
ward Panama, while taking into account 
the need to protect American interests. 
This fact is appreciated by the better 
informed citizens of our country, among 
whom can always be counted William F. 
Johnston, the distinguished managing 
editor of the Lewiston, Idaho, Morning 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
the excellent editorial from the January 
18 issue of the Tribune be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISM AND THE CANAL ZONE 

Despite the belligerent attitude of Panama 
and the inevitable jeers from the Communist 
and far-right extremists, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is maintaining a sound and sensible 
course in the conflict over the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

The Governments of Panama and the 
United States appeared to have reached an 
agreement on procedures to reduce tensions 
in the troubled zone a few days ago. The 
United States agreed promptly to submit the 
issues to an agency of the Organization of 
American States for mediation, This coun- 
try also agreed to discuss directly with Pan- 
ama all questions involved in the controversy. 
Panama appeared to accept these procedures. 

Then President Roberto Chiari of Panama 
announced that he was unwilling to accept a 
mere promise to discuss differences. He in- 
sisted that the United States should agree in 
advance of any discussion to negotiate an 
entirely new treaty redefining U.S. rights in 
the Canal Zone. 

The United States rejected this demand, 
explaining that it would not agree “under 
pressure” to surrender its rights under the 
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1903 treaty in advance of discussions on the 
issues. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev, hobnobbing in Russia with Cuban 
Dictator Fidel Castro, proclaimed that the 
Soviet Union supports the Panamanians in 
the struggle to get rid of “oppression by the 
U.S. imperialists.” He warned “imperialists” 
to act “before you are chucked out.” 

At the other extreme, Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, Republican, of Arizona, was criticizing 
the U.S. Government for agreeing to any 
substantial negotiations or mediation in the 
Canal Zone crisis. He argued that the United 
States should sit tight on its rights“ in the 
Canal Zone under the 1903 treaty and use 
force as necessary to subdue any Pana- 
manian objections. 

Both Khrushchey and GOLDWATER dis- 
torted the record of the recent bloody riots 
in Panama. 

The Soviet news agency, Tass, said that 
“Khrushchev ridiculed U.S. im 
concoctions that the events in Panama had 
been staged by Fidel Castro.” 

No responsible U.S. leader ever said, of 
course, that these events had been staged by 
Castro. The riots boiled out of long- 
standing Panamanian resentment of US. 
privileges in the Canal Zone. They were 
touched off by U.S. high school students who 
violated an agreement between this country 
and Panama that the flags of the two nations 
would be displayed equally in the Canal 
Zone. Certainly the Communist organizers 
in Panama encouraged and incited in every 
possible way by Castro agents, helped fan 
the sparks into a raging flame of revolt, but 
Castro does not direct public opinion in 
Panama. 

GoLtpwarTer’s implication that the United 
States is not in any way responsible for the 
riots and is fully justified in putting down 
by force any demonstrations is almost 
equally erroneous. The Panamanians do 
have legitimate objections to the way the 
United States has occupied the Canal Zone. 
Those objections must be discussed bi- 
laterally and through the Organization of 
American States, if this country is to main- 
tain the respect of Latin America. Reason- 
able and fair solutions must be sought in 
good faith. This is not 1903. The United 
States cannot maintain its position in the 
Canal Zone, in Latin America, or in the world 
by exclusive reliance upon military might to 
answer challenges to its methods in the 
Canal Zone. 

What the next arrangements will be to pro- 
tect U.S. interests in Panama without ig- 
noring Panamanian rights nobody can pre- 
dict at this stage. Certainly the notion of a 
“final solution” should be dismissed in this 
area of diplomacy as in every other area of 
a swiftly changing world. 

The need for a new sea-level canal north 
of Panama, perhaps under international 
supervision, becomes steadily more apparent. 
Such a canal, less vulnerable than the Pan- 
ama Canal to atomic bombing, would en- 
hance the security of the United States and 
all nations depending upon the Panama 
Canal. It also would put the whole ques- 
tion of United States, Panamanian and in- 
ternational rights in the area in a better 
perspective. 

Meanwhile, the United States must con- 
tinue its willingness to discuss its position 
and procedures in the Canal Zone with 
Panama and with other nations. But it 
should resist all pressures to concede in ad- 
vance of discussions that its treaty rights are 
invalid. 

This middle way of negotiation of differ- 
ences is a much more complex and difficult 
way than the extremists on either side would 
choose. Khrushchev naturally is fomenting 
all the trouble for the Americans he can 
when he warns them to get out of Panama 
“before you are chucked out.” GOLDWATER 
wants to stand on the 1903 treaty without 
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compromise or conversation, using American 
military might to put down any challenges. 
The way of negotiation is neither as dra- 
matic nor as simple as the way of ultima- 
tums. But it is the way toward peace. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield for a point 
of order? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was merely curious 
as to how the Senator from Idaho ob- 
tained the floor without complying with 
the rule as to morning business and the 
call of the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is in order. The Senate is 
in the morning hour. Under rule 
VII morning business is in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Chair has 
not called the calendar of morning busi- 


ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator desires, under the provisions of 
rule VII, the Chair will call for the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. 
ors MANSFIELD. A parliamentary 


quiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate may 
be conducting morning business, but I 
do not believe it is in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Montana 
that morning business is conducted dur- 
ing the morning hour. Morning busi- 
ness continues until it is completed with- 
in the limits of the morning hour as 
prescribed. Under the rule the morn- 
ing hour terminates at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, morn- 
ing business is prescribed under rule 
VII. I have not yet heard the Chair 
recite the “catechism” on morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has called for petitions and memo- 
rials. If no Senator wishes to present a 
petition or memorial, reports of commit- 
tees are in order. 

If there are no reports of committees, 
the Chair calls for the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. 

If there are no bills or joint resolu- 
tions to be introduced, the next busi- 
ness will be the introduction of con- 
current and other resolutions. 

If there are no resolutions coming over 
from the previous day, further morning 
business is not in order. 

LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since the Chair has gone through the 
regular germane procedure covering 
morning business in the morning hour, 
I now ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments during the morning hour be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Last Thursday, by a 
vote of 57 to 25, the Senate adopted an 
amendment to rule VIII. The funda- 
mental and basic purpose of the amend- 
ment was to give dispatch—speed—to 
Senate business. The end result to be 
desired would be that the Senate could 
finish its work and probably develop a 
sine die adjournment at a reasonably 
early time in the year. The minority 
leader is most anxious to expedite the 
business of the Senate. 

Heretofore we have indulged in the 
pleasure of 3-minute statements which 
are not covered by any rule. In conse- 
quence, the majority leader has asked 
unanimous consent that statements of 
one kind and another, some of them 
world-shaking and some perhaps not so 
world-shaking, might continue for as 
long as 3 minutes. Under the circum- 
stances, I feel that with important pro- 
posed legislation about to be presented 
to the Senate, the Senate should be ex- 
peditious and should carry out the man- 
date and spirit of the new rule. 

I should be deeply distressed in spirit 
if the majority leader should be offended 
by my wholehearted desire to cooperate 
in every possible way in the expedition 
of the business that should be engaging 
the attention of the Senate. I trust that 
the majority leader will not be offended 
if I register an objection. But my action 
roe from a spirit of complete cooper- 
ation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I am not in the 
least offended, but I am somewhat over- 
whelmed. It seems to me that I detect 
something going on in the brain of the 
minority leader. He has a purpose in 
mind. I hope he does not hold us too 
closely to the rule of germaneness at this 
particular moment. I would hope fur- 
ther that if he does intend to do so, as 
I am sure he does, that, before he clamps 
down on us, he would allow the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NeEtson], who has been waiting patiently, 
to deliver a message to the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I be- 
lieve it has now been established that 
the new rule does not apply to nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During 
the morning hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While the Senate is 
in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During 
the morning hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The rule then does 
not apply. All nominations are debata- 
ble. So if a Senator wishes to occupy 
the floor of the Senate and deliver him- 
self of a speech on the vagaries in the 
Panama Canal Zone, he need only pick 
out on the Executive Calendar, for ex- 
ample, the nomination of Joe Doak, who 
might be nominated for some office in 
the Army, Navy, Air Corps, judiciary, or 
one of the regulatory agencies, and the 
rule of germaneness would not apply. 
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He can then deliver himself of a speech 
on the Panama Canal Zone while ad- 
dressing himself to that nomination. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ruling of the Chair is that the rule of 
germaneness does not apply when the 
Senate is in executive session during the 
morning hour. After 2 o'clock, if the 
Senate has concluded the executive ses- 
sion, the rule of germaneness does apply, 
bers the resolution contains the pro- 
on— 


At the conclusion of the morning hour 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
well aware of that language. I only 
make the point, in the interest of being 
helpful, that if a Senator has some 
world-shaking point that must be pre- 
sented at once when he comes to the 
Senate, and the Executive Calendar is 
being called, he can address himself to 
the question of advising and consenting 
to some nomination on the Executive 
Calendar and then proceed to deliver his 
remarks accordingly. 

But now, since the Senate is in legis- 
lative session, I have heard no request 
for a waiver of the rule—assuming that 
the morning hour is to be concluded 
before the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin delivers his speech. 

May I respectfully inquire how long 
our distinguished friend intends to 
speak? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, has the 
distinguished Senator in mind a par- 
ticular purpose? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no purpose. 
I am as free as the morning lark. I 
want to pursue only two questions. One 
is, Is the Senate still in the morning 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 
The question before the Senate is the 
unanimous-consent request of the ma- 
jority leader. That request was to limit 
to 3 minutes statements made in the 
morning hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So far I have not 
registered an objection. If I register an 
objection, my friend from Wisconsin can 
circumvent the rule—in the best of 
spirit—by asking unanimous consent. 
In so doing, he will implement the argu- 
ment I made last Thursday with respect 
to the adoption of the amendments to 
the rule. 

First, I shall object to the 3-minute re- 
quest by the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then I shall not ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the floor for a 
reservation of objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that the Senator from 
Idaho had yielded the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. For a point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for a point of order, unless I 
have to. I want to ascertain the answer 
to this question, because the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin can ask 
unanimous consent to waive the rule. 
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I would have no objection, he can be 
assured. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be heard on that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot see how 
the rule can be waived when it does not 
go into effect until after the conclusion 
of the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ruling of the Chair has been that the 
rule goes into effect at 2 o’clock, unless 
morning business has been concluded 
earlier. t 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But, Mr. President, 
the morning hour does not allow 
speeches, except brief observations in 
connection with the introduction of bills, 
and resolutions, petitions, and memo- 
rials. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What the distin- 
guished minority leader has said is cor- 
rect, but I call attention to the fact that, 
under rule VII, after calling for peti- 
tions and memorials, and so forth, the 
following is stated: 

All of which shall be received and disposed 
of in such order— 


And they have been— 


unless unanimous consent shall be other- 
wise given. 


At this time I ask unanimous consent, 
since it seems impossible to obtain a lim- 
itation of 3 minutes for discussion dur- 
ing the morning hour, that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin be 
granted 10 minutes to discuss a subject 
which is of importance to him, after the 
business of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] has been disposed of—10 min- 
utes or more if he needs it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
not the slightest objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ON NAME CALLING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
become commonplace to refer to our 
time in history as the “age of conform- 
ity.” Like many cliches, there is some 
painful truth to this one. Such current 
phrases as “lonely crowd,” “organization 
man,” and “status seekers” suggests that 
there is, in modern man, a certain spirit- 
ual emptiness. Indeed, much of the 
popular literature of our time suggests 
that modern man is in search of himself, 
yet seems unable to discover the values 
and standards to give him the identity 
he craves. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, 
that I call the Senate's attention to the 
column which appeared in the Sunday 
Washington Star, written by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate. It is Dr. Harris’ point that the 
American, in his quest for status—in his 
fear of what Dr. Harris calls name call- 
ing—has let “the master of fashion and 
social patterns” rob him of his individ- 
uality. 
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What is needed, Dr. Harris suggests, 
are more Americans who have the moral 
courage to be different, to stand up for 
values, and withstand the name-calling 
slogans that rob little men of the capac- 
ity to act. Dr. Harris calls for “a man 
for all seasons” who is not afraid to be 
called an egghead or a square—who does 
what he thinks is right whatever the 
pressures of the “mass mind” at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Harris’ Sunday column in 
the Washington Star be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ON NAME CALLING 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

In this day and generation the pressure 
for conformity is almost overwhelming. Any 
tendency to drop out of the goosestepping 
line is ridiculed by the masters of fashion 
and of the social patterns. Who can deny 
that in America we have to reckon with a 
mass mind whose opinions are largely 
molded by the press, the films, radio, tele- 
vision, and book clubs? Tastes, standards, 
ambitions, and responses tend to be stereo- 
typed. If you are not to be dubbed “queer” 
you had better stay pat and follow the 
leader. If you dare break the decreed for- 
mat you are sure to be the victim of name 
calling. 

How the oncoming generation is influ- 
enced, often cowed, by fear of being the 
target of discounting labels. It has been 
said that “sticks and stones may break my 
bones but words can never harm me.” But 
how far from the painful truth is that old 
jingle? Name calling does hurt. That, of 
course, is usually the purpose. However, 
those whose names shine forever in the 
annals of humanity’s upward climb have 
been those who were not deterred by name 
calling. One of our poets surely had his 
eye on history’s appraisals as he wrote— 


“Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, 
They were souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for 
Hurled the contumelious stone,” 


Now “contumelious” is quite a long word 
and the dictionary tells us that it means, 
“perverse in resisting authority; insolent; 
rebellious,” 

And often such stones are mere words. 
Always men who have risen above the dead 
level of the accepted and the commonplace, 
and who thus have disturbed the self-con- 
tent of their contemporaries, have been stig- 
matized as cranks, heretics, fools, knaves, 
and bigots. It was with this in mind that 
recently a nationally read columnist, in list- 
ing some of the issues which cry out for 
solution in present-day America, called for 
“a fair fight which does not mean an absence 
of criticism, but an open discussion with- 
out epithets and name calling.” 

Name calling is always the sign of bank- 
ruptcy in ideas and arguments even as pro- 
fanity is a symptom of bankruptcy in lan- 
guage. Unfortunately this pernicious prac- 
tice seems for the moment to be effective. 
The fear of being the victim of it often 
makes people do what in their hearts they 
despise. Rather than to be put in a cate- 
gory of being chicken“ many a youth will 
risk anything, including his own previous, 
blameless reputation. A pastor I know was 
called in to talk to a lad arrested because 
of his association with some juvenile house- 
breakers. In the presence of the boy's 
shocked family their minister asked the lad 
why he had first considered going along 
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with such a gang. Shamefacedly he finally 
confessed, I didn't want to do it—and said 
so at first—and they began to call me a 
‘sissy.’ I couldn't afford to be called that 
name so I went along.” 

It is because of such warped judgments 
that those who are willing to accept dis- 
cipline of mind and time and, who for the 
sake of the future will scorn delights and 
live laborious days, are contemptuously 
called “squares.” And, the scornful reaction 
from jeering ignorance for those who take 
the high road of intellectual achievement is 
to label all such eggheads. 

And so the dread of being called names is 
a potent factor in the behavior of multitudes 
of people. A keen observer of the accepted 
ways of our day, holding up his candid 
camera to modern, social habits, commented, 
“how often we find it true that the good 
fellow who gets a little drunk, and frequently 
rather than be called a ‘blue-nosed Puritan,” 
makes an ass of himself, has taken the place 
in popular esteem in many circles, which 
used to be given the man who was distin- 
guished by his good manners and intelligent 
ideas.” Many dare not question accepted be- 
havior for fear of being called names—such 
as victorian, puritanical, narrow-minded, 
old-fashioned, and intolerant. When a 
splendid example of modern young woman- 
hood at its best confided that she had definite 
commitments to life based on firmly held 
standards which were not like chameleons 
who change their color with environment, I 
quoted to her approvingly an old Sunday 
School verse— 


“Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone— 

Dare to have a purpose true 
And dare to make it known.” 


What names were hurled at the whitest 
character who ever walked this earth—Jesus 
of Nazareth? Those who were shamed by His 
purity, by His firm refusal to conform to 
their hypocritical ways, called Him a blas- 
phemer, a glutton, a wine-bibber, an agent of 
the Devil, a friend of sinners. But all such 
names are among the most precious bits of 
slander that ever slipped from envious lips. 
Name-calling dragged Jesus to two crossed 
beams of wood because He would not con- 
form. But that emblem of torture across 
the centuries has become the greatest magnet 
in all the world. 

There is a story about a man who asked 
the question, “What is the Devil?” And, be- 
fore anybody could reply he answered his 
own question. His definition is a good 
answer with which to confront this name- 
calling generation. “The Devil," he said, “is 
not a huge monster with horns and a har- 
poon tail and a wicked glitter in his eye. 
The Devil is just taking the line of least re- 
sistance to avoid the scornful names you will 
otherwise be called.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


A NATIONAL FUND TO 
FIGHT POVERTY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union address, President 
Johnson stated: 

This administration today, here and now, 
declares unconditional war on poverty in 
America. 


I am enlisting to serve in that war for 
the duration. And I want to offer a pro- 
gram today which will enable the Presi- 
dent to win that war. 

The President’s declaration is one of 
the most significant pronouncements to 
come from the American Government 
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since the end of World War II. The 
President is to be applauded for his 
willingness to fight this unpleasant war, 
for his courage in directing the atten- 
tion of a comparatively comfortable na- 
tion to a very discomforting problem. 

The poverty which persists in America 
today is a problem which has concerned 
me deeply for a long time. It is a prob- 
lem which has drawn renewed attention 
in the past year as a result of some en- 
lightened work by writers who were will- 
ing to dig below the comfortable surface 
of American life and expose the tragic 
stories which lie hidden there. 

In April of 1963, after reading some of 
these shocking reports, I spoke out on 
the subject myself. At that time I said 
we were entering the most challenging 
and the most exciting age in the history 
of human existence, but that the bril- 
liant technology of our new society was 
leaving behind a great mass of humanity 
for whom the new age promises but one 
thing—a bare existence in a life of 
poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
speech of last April, entitled “The Face 
of America’s Poor,” be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Poverty is un-Ameri- 
can. It simply does not fit in with our 
image of America as the land of oppor- 
tunity, the richest and most generous 
Nation on earth, the land where the poor 
and huddled masses of older countries 
broke the shackles of poverty and cre- 
ated a new life of freedom and abun- 
dance here. 

So Iam confident that once our people 
know the facts—once they look into the 
face of America’s poor—once they see the 
threat which widespread poverty poses 
to the American dream and to our very 
security as a nation—they too will enlist 
in President Johnson’s all-out war. 

But first they must know: Who are the 
poor? Why are they that way? What 
must be done to cure this disease? Can 
it be safely ignored, since we have so 
many other things to do? 

Let me look at those questions. 

The poor are 35 million American men, 
women, and children. They are at least 
one-fifth of the population of the richest 
Nation on earth. They are more than 9 
million American families with annual 
incomes of less than $3,000. 

They include more than 11 million 
children—1 out of every 6 of the youth of 
America. 

Why are these people poor? 

Some are poor because they are grow- 
ing old; they are no longer needed by 
our fast-moving society and their mea- 
ger savings are dwindling away. There 
are at least a million elderly Americans 
who live on less than $600 a year. 

Many are poor because they are so 
poorly educated that there is no place 
for them in an increasingly complex so- 
ciety which places a premium on skill 
and competence. 

Others are poor because the farms on 
which they live are too barren or ex- 
hausted to support a family at today’s 
prices. 
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And above all, of course many are 
poor simply because they are unem- 
ployed. 

Let us take just a brief look at some 
of these causes of poverty. Let us take 
a look at facts which show that, con- 
trary to what some people may believe, 
people are not poor because they want to 
be; they are poor because they have no 
choice. 

And, contrary to what some people 
may say, poverty does not build charac- 
ter—it destroys it. 

Poverty and poor education walk hand 
in hand. Deep poverty prohibits the 
pursuit of education. The children of 
the poor quit school to earn a living 
which their parents cannot provide. 
And their poor education thereby im- 
prisons many of them into a life of drift 
and poverty. 

Unemployment rates are much higher 
for young people who have dropped out 
of high school than for high school 
graduates. 

Dropout rates for children in families 
with incomes below $4,000 are twice as 
high as for children in families with in- 
comes above $6,000. 

Yet these are not stupid children, as 
some might hastily conclude. In 1960, 
a survey of 240,000 high school dropouts 
showed that 54 percent had IQ’s above 
90 and 6 percent were above 110. These 
are American children who were deprived 
of their most valuable chance—a chance 
at an education because they were poor. 

Farmers are especially vulnerable to 
the disease of poverty. There is money 
to be made in farming today, despite 
the severe dislocations that industry has 
undergone, but the truth is that 93 per- 
cent of the farm income is earned by 
60 percent of our farmers, which means 
that 40 percent of them must share the 
remaining 7 percent of farm income. 
There are 3 million people of working 
age living today on farms which gross 
less than $1,200 a year. 

Here, more than perhaps anywhere 
else, we see the ridiculousness of any 
conclusion that poor people do not want 
to work. These poor farmers, plagued 
by poor soil, short growing seasons, and 
the lack of capital needed to buy mod- 
ern machinery, probably work harder 
than any other segment of our popula- 
tion. Yet they work a treadmill which 
simply leads them back to where they 
started, in a life of grim poverty. 

Poverty is especially serious among 
Negroes. Negroes comprise less than 10 
percent of our population, but they make 
up 21 percent of America’s poor. 

Ever since 1954, Negro unemployment 
in America has been twice as high as 
white unemployment, 

Negroes as a group simply do not 
share in the benefits of life in America 
today. Forty-one percent of them have 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

And Negroes as a group pay an espe- 
cially cruel price for their poverty. 
Negro poverty is so severe and so wide- 
spread that many Americans come to 
equate the face of America’s poor with 
the face of the American Negro—and 
many of our Americans do not want to 
look upon that face. The very poverty 
which puts our Negro citizens into slums 
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and hovels becomes a chain which keep 
them there. 

Many people are poor because of the 
region in which they live. Our economy 
is marching ahead swiftly, but each new 
advance which benefits some part of our 
population causes some other part to slip 
backward. 

This problem is shown most dramati- 
cally in the exhausted ghost towns of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. We in the 
Midwest have some of the same problem 
in northern Wisconsin. northern Mich- 
igan, and northern Minnesota where 
severe economic dislocations, combined 
with a decline in farm prices, have pro- 
duced substantial poverty. The iron ore, 
the timber and fishing industries, on 
which these areas were so dependent, 
have all suffered in recent years. So 
have the farmers in the South. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a New York Times article on the eco- 
nomic problems of the Northern Great 
Lakes area be included in the Recorp at 
the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, that 
gives us a brief picture of America’s poor. 
Now the question is, should we try to 
solve this problem, or should we try to 
ignore it, admitting that it will grow 
worse day by day? 

I submit that if we do not make a 
massive effort to solve this problem im- 
mediately, we will be endangering the 
future of our Nation. 

America is caught in a world struggle 
which basically is a test of our system of 
government, our kind of free economy, 
against the police state government and 
the controlled economies of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

How do we summon one-fifth of our 
people to join in a sacrificial effort to 
defend our system—when that system 
has brought them and their children 
nothing but poverty? How do we con- 
vince these, our own people, that ours is 
the better way? How long can we ex- 
pect to rely on a commitment from 
these people to support a system which 
has brought them heartbreak and 
despair? 

And what about the world outside? 
Bad as the picture is regarding the poor 
in America, it is of course far worse in 
other countries. Most of the world is 
poor—shockingly poor—by American 
standards. As we fight for a role of 
leadership among the people of the 
world—most of whom are hopelessly 
poor—how do we convince them that we 
really have their best interests at heart 
if we ignore the poor in our own 
country? 

We may be able to summon our own 
poor to a battle to save America by ap- 
pealing to their patriotism. But we 
cannot make that appeal to the people 
of the world. They will make their 
choice on the basis of which system they 
believe is truly concerned about the 
worth and dignity of the individual 
people of the world, most of whom are 
poor, and we must show them that that 
is truly the basic difference between the 
American and the totalitarian systems. 
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One of the great values and strengths of 
our American system is that we are con- 
cerned about the worth and dignity of 
individuals. This is our tradition. 
This is our history. 

If our failure to solve the problem of 
poverty does nothing more serious, it will 
certainly saddle us with a mounting bill 
for welfare services for ali time to come, 
rob us of the productive abilities of a 
sixth of our people, and prevent America 
from growing and prospering as it really 
should. 

Thus it is clear why President Johnson 
has declared that we must fight an “all 
out war” against poverty. 

I wish to emphasize my willingness to 
support the President every step of the 
way in this battle. 

Certainly the entire Nation is aware 
of the tremendous pressure on the new 
President to hold down his budget. This 
pressure has come from the Congress, 
from the business community, and from 
the American public. 

There often is a gap between proposal 
and achievement, a gap between a Presi- 
dent’s willingness to support a cause and 
the willingness of the American people 
to underwrite its cost. This is partly 
because we are a busy Nation of 190 mil- 
lion people, preoccupied with our own 
problems and hopes for the future. But 
just as I am confident that the President 
is right in declaring war on poverty, I am 
confident that the American people are 
ready—right now—to support a truly 
major attack on the roots of poverty in 
America. 

The response to my own speech on 
poverty last year helps convince me of 
that fact. The response to this speech 
has been the greatest of any I have given 
in almost 20 years of public speaking. 
“The Fact of America’s Poor” has been 
reprinted in full in many of Wiscon- 
sin’s leading newspapers; in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; in labor union and 
senior citizens’ newspapers and maga- 
zines all across the country. It even 
has been translated into Japanese and 
distributed in that country. 

The response to the President’s attack 
on poverty has, of course, been even more 
startling. All our communications media 
have shown a great willingness to throw 
themselves into the full coverage of this 
battle. 

We can wage all-out war on poverty 
without in any way upsetting the care- 
fully designed budget which the Presi- 
dent has just submitted. 

In declaring war on poverty, the Pres- 
ident said: 

I urge this Congress and all America to 
join with me in the effort. 


I believe that the best way for us to 
join that effort is to provide the Presi- 
dent with a really adequate war chest 
to finance all-out war on poverty, a war 
which we can carry through to victory. 

Let us give him the tools he needs to 
finish the job he has begun. 

I suggest that we increase the Federal 
tax on cigarettes by 5 cents per package 
and earmark all of this money for all-out 
war on poverty. 

This tax will produce more than $1 bil- 
lion a year. I propose that we make this 
a 10-year effort—10 years in which we 
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will spend $10 billion in the most creative, 
most productive way we can to destroy 
poverty as it now exists in America. 

This is a tax which will do no harm 
whatsoever. And this is a program 
which will be of incalculable benefit to 
America forevermore. 

All my research into this problem in- 
dicates that this is the ideal way to 
attack it. Political realism indicates 
that no major new programs are going 
to be undertaken this year within the 
limits of our regular Executive budget, 
which has already been severely 
trimmed. At the same time, I think 
there is much to recommend a clearly 
identified, earmarked tax such as a 5- 
cent tax on cigarettes to meet a problem 
as widespread and as explosive as the 
poverty of 35 million Americans. 

Cigarettes actually are undertaxed to- 
day by any standard. 
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The Federal tax on cigarettes is 8 cents 
per pack. Twenty-two years ago—in 
1942—it was 7 cents. It remained at 
that level until 1951. During this period 
the average per capita income rose from 
$871 to $1,475; thus, while average in- 
come almost doubled, the cigarette tax 
remained the same and as a proportion 
of income was, in effect, cut in half. 

Since the 1-cent increase in 1951, aver- 
age income has risen from $1,475 to 
$2,127. j 

The extent to which cigarettes are 
undertaxed in this country is strikingly 
obvious when we look at other com- 
parable countries. I ask consent to in- 
sert in the Record at this point a chart 
sia by the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated average retail prices and internal taxes levied on cigarettes in selected Western 
European countries and the United States, annual, 1960-62 


Un U.S. cents] 


Country Average 


price per taxes levied — gee per taxes levied 


on os pack of 20 2 Puck 


pack of 20 


57.0 

43.0 

55.0 

52.6 

50.0 

29.2 

. 5 42.8 
United States 2 27.0 

! FAS estimate. 


45.0 54.7 43.2 155.0 143.5 
30.0 47.0 34.0 50.0 136.5 
38.5 54.7 38.3 54.6 38.2 
44. 6 52.8 44.0 52.8 43.7 
44.8 60.2 46.4 64.4 50.2 
19.0 29.2 19.0 32.1 21.5 
23.5 41.9 23.4 41.8 23.4 
12.5 27.5 12.7 27.8 12.9 


? Estimated average of all brands and types for the United States as a whole. No official average annual prices 


available. 
Source: FAS and ERS, USDA, Jan. 22, 1964. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the aver- 
age total tax on cigarettes in the United 
States is 12.9 cents—a Federal tax of 
8 cents plus an average State tax of 4.9 
cents. The average Englishman pays a 
tax of 43.5 cents—almost a half a dollar 
of tax per package. 

The average Irishman pays 36.5 cents; 
the average Norwegian 38.2 cents; the 
average Swede 43.7 cents; the average 
Dane 50.2 cents. 

Furthermore, the average hourly pay 
in these other nations is far below what 
it is in America. The Englishman who 
pays 43 cents tax on his cigarettes is 
earning only about 70 cents an hour, 
whereas the American who pays about 
12.9 cents tax is earning $2.50 an hour. 

The fact is we could easily raise the 
cigarette tax not a nickel but a dime or 
a quarter and still be paying a far smaller 
percentage of our income in cigarette 
taxes than other Western nations. 

Only a program of the scope of $10 
billion over 10 years can really make a 
significant attack on poverty. A smaller 
program might not even keep up with 
the spread of poverty which is expected 
to result from increased automation and 
swift-moving economic dislocations. 

I have deliberately underestimated the 
yield of a 5-cent cigarette tax so as not 
to risk overselling this proposal. The 
best estimate is that a 5-cent increase 
would produce $1.25 billion a year at to- 


day's rate of consumption and the Presi- 
dent’s budget request actually forecasts 
increased consumption. However, my 
estimate of a 10-year yield of $10 billion 
seems cautiously realistic in the event 
that some Americans may reduce ciga- 
rette consumption because of the recent 
report on the role of cigarette smoke in 
lung cancer. 

Should the tobacco industry have any 
fears about the economic consequences 
of this tax, the obvious answer is that 
cigarette taxes in the past have not dis- 
couraged cigarette smoking. If this sub- 


‘stantial increase should, however, cut 


down on cigarette consumption, the re- 
duction almost surely would come among 
young people, to whom the 5-cent in- 
crease would be most significant. I do 
not believe that the tobacco industry to- 
day can complain if this should prove to 
be the case, for the Surgeon General’s 
report shows now the serious correlation 
between the age at which a person takes 
up smoking and the incidence of lung 
cancer. 

Now how can we best spend this war 
chest of a billion dollars a year for a 
decade? 

The possibilities are tremendous. The 
yield from this cigarette tax increase 
could produce in any 1 year 135,000 ad- 
ditional housing units, for a nation with 
over 8 million substandard dwellings. Or 
it could build hospitals with 62,000 beds, 
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for a nation which needs 280,000 beds to 
meet its present backlog and 500,000 beds 
in the next 5 years. Or it could build 
nursing homes with 125,000 beds, to help 
fill a need for over 530,000 such beds. Or 
it could build almost 30,000 school class- 
rooms, for a nation which between now 
and 1967 will need over 400,000 new class- 


rooms. 

It is my hope that, under this program, 
we can do all these things and more. 

It is my hope that this money—specifi- 
cally earmarked for war on poverty—will 
be used in the most effective possible 
manner for schools, libraries, hospitals, 
housing, recreational facilities, commu- 
nity centers, and for bold and aggressive 
work in slums and depressed areas to 
pinpoint the causes of poverty and root 
them out. 

The money will not be used for hand- 
outs. It will be used to create jobs and 
to cure deep-seated social problems. 

I propose that this 10-year, $10 billion 
program be administered by the special 
assistant in charge of poverty which the 
President will soon appoint, and that the 
money be spent for specific projects 
which he develops with the approval of 
the Congress. 

To get the program off to an immedi- 
ate start, and to create jobs immediately 
in areas of especially desperate need, I 
propose that half of the first year’s pro- 
ceeds from this tax—roughly $600 mil- 
lion—be earmarked for projects already 
pending under the accelerated public 
works program. These projects now 
total about $700 million. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recor at this point a table showing 
these pending public projects. If we 
completed these pending projects in the 
coming year, this alone would produce 
almost 1 million man-months of employ- 
ment. 

But for the remaining years of this 
10-year program, I feel very strongly 
that the war on poverty should be co- 
ordinated at the highest level of our 
Government, to make certain that this 
$10 billion is spent in the most effective 
way and to make certain that all the 
other existing programs of our Govern- 
ment work in harmony with the same 
goals. 

For in the long run, the war on poverty 
must bring in almost every agency of 
Government. To cure poverty, we must 
have full employment; we must have a 
sustained high rate of economic growth; 
we must end racial discrimination; we 
must avoid regional recessions; we must 
improve youth opportunities; we must 
raise the standards of education and end 
school dropouts; we must fight disease 
and mental illness. 

This is the job of the President of the 
United States and the agencies of his 
executive branch of the Government. 
They are mindful of their job, and they 
are doing their jobs well. We have 
imaginative programs underway in most 
of these fields. They are making America 
into a steadily more prosperous nation. 

But today we are looking at the face 
of the American for whom these pro- 
grams are not enough: The small mar- 
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ginal farmer who is unreached by a 
farm program which costs us $5 billion 
a year.. The worker who is not helped 
by the fact that a record 69 million 
Americans have jobs today—because he 
is one of the 4 million who do not. The 
slum dweller who sees little for him in 
a massive urban renewal program—ex- 
cept an eviction notice. The relief 
claimant in Chicago who is unimpressed 
by the fact that America is the best 
educated Nation in the world—because 
he is one of the 51 percent of relief 
claimants who is functionally illiterate. 
The Negro who knows full well that 
Americans regardless of color have more 
refrigerators and television sets than any 
other, people in the world—but who is 
more concerned about the fact that he 
is one of 41 percent of our Negroes who 
earn less than $1,000 a year, which is 
not even enough to buy food. 

We have a great system of govern- 
ment and a great economy which has 
made America the most powerful Nation 
in the world and has made its people 
the most prosperous. But the prouder 
we become of these facts, the more sick 
at heart we must be about those 35 
million people who are missing out on 
the American dream. 

We must realize our greatness, but we 
must also be willing to admit wherein our 
system has developed serious weaknesses. 

And make no mistake about it, where 
there is poverty and hunger and disease 
and ignorance in America today—and as 
I have said, it lives in one-fifth of our 
homes—we have failed. 

We must preserve our great system 
and the elaborate framework of govern- 
ment which we have built around it— 
but we must make this special, added 
effort to meet the unmet needs, to reach 
the unreached person. 

We spend $50 billion a year on our 
military budget. At that rate it will 
total 500 billions over a decade. We will 
spend $20 billion over a period of years 
to shoot a man to the moon. Certainly 
the investment of $10 billion to destroy 
the roots of poverty—$10 billion which 
we can raise without burdening our 
budget and upsetting our economy—is a 
prudent investment in the basic values 
of America. 

Our President has declared war on 
poverty. We have within our grasp the 
men and material—and the money—to 
wage this war right through to victory. 

I hope we have the vision to seize that 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point some tables, an editorial, and an 
article bearing on this subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Nxxps To Be Mer 
(Taken from p, 17, “Accelerated Public Works 
in Retrospect and Prospect,” a staff report 

to the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 

Senate, December 1963, 88th Cong. ist 

sess. U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C.) 

Although great strides have been made to 
date, there remains a very sizable backlog of 
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needed work to be accomplished. This back- 
log coupled with an equal need for employ- 
ment necessitates a continuation of this 
program. As was pointed out in the previous 
chapter it is not only the short-run employ- 
ment gains which are important, but also 
the generation of continuing employment 
which a major portion of these public works 
projects create. 

As shown in the State-by-State summary 
of table VI following, there are eligible proj- 
ects pending before the ARA in excess of $700 
million in APW cost, and an additional $93 
million in projects for which specific data 
are not available. This backlog is comprised 
exclusively of State and local grant-in-aid 
projects, 86 percent of which are in the 50- 
percent grant category. 


TABLE VI—<éstimated accelerated public 
works cost of pending projects as of Oct. 20, 
1963, by States 


Thousands 
A to secee $15, 396 
T sk op TARTS L E NE 9, 812 


Pending projects for which specific 
data are not avallable 93, 193 


Estimated revenue from increased 
cigarette tar 
[In millions of dollars] 
| Estimated 
revenue 
Period increase 
(fiscal Basis of estimation Total from 
year) receipts} 5 cents 
r pack 
increase 
tax 
1963....| Actual monpa: = ae... 
cents per pac! $ 
1963._..| 13 cents per pack tax, | 3,268 1,257 
assuming no change 
in cigarette smoking 
212, 570 


per capita. 
1964-74.| 13 cents per pack tax, 32. 680 
assum: 


consumption. 


1 The President’s 1965 budget estimates fiscal 1964 
receipts at $2,075,000,000, and for 1965 at $2,140,000,000. 
The assumed increase from 1964 to 1965 is 3.13 percent. 

2 Assumed to be $10,000,000,000 to allow for a decrease 
in smoking as a result of the higher tax and the effect 
of reports on the ill effects of smoking. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 27, 
1964] 


To THE Roots OF POVERTY 


President Johnson’s declaration of an “un- 
conditional war on poverty in America” will 
elicit a warm response from all who have 
been concerned about the persistence of 
privation and want in a society characterized 
by growing affluence. But a successful war 
on poverty cannot be waged without an at- 
tack on the root causes of poverty, and to 
conduct the latter, the administration must 
break with conventions in formulating its 


p When poverty is defined as "the inability 
to satisfy minimum needs” the herculean 
dimensions of the task which the President 
has assumed become readily apparent. Fami- 
lies with annual incomes of less than $3,000 
at 1962 prices and no savings upon which 
to draw are deprived of many of the goods 
and services required to provide what have 
come to be regarded as minimum standards 
of shelter, nutrition, and health in the 
United States. In 1962 there were 9.3 million 
families with incomes of less than 83,000. 
or nearly one-fifth of the total. 

President Johnson in his economic mes- 
sage observed that “the sources of poverty 
vary from family to family, city to city, and 
region to region.” And stating bluntly that 
“a solution will not be found in any single 
new program, directed from Washington,” he 
urged a concentrated effort which would co- 
ordinate the existing programs of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments as well as 
private efforts. 

As a piece of high strategy, this approach 
is unassailable, but the crucial outlines of 
a well-rounded and effective program are 
lacking. And by including requests for new 
antipoverty expenditures under an “allow- 
ance for contingencies” fuel is provided for 
charges that the program has been hastily 
conceived for politically partisan purposes. 

If an attack on poverty is to succeed, it 
must seek to change the whole social en- 
vironment in which poverty breeds. It must 
simultaneously focus upon the education of 
the young, manpower retraining, technologi- 
cal change, the cohesiveness of family life, 
regional economies, and race relations. Ac- 
tion on all of these fronts is urgently 
required, but poverty cannot be eliminated 
in the course of a short campaign. This one 
will be long and costly, and it must be 
planned with precision. 

President Johnson will gain a maximum of 
support if he makes it unmistakably clear 
at the outset that he is embarking upon a 
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long-range program for the solution of very 
difficult problems. And in order to differenti- 
ate this program from the ameliorative ef- 
forts, both past and present, he should con- 
vene a conference of authorities from the va- 
rious disciplines who would evaluate current 
programs and make recommendations for a 
more consistent and closely coordinated ef- 
fort. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 27, 
1964] 


In SEARCH OF AN ANTIPOVERTY PLAN 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

“Only a few years ago,” Michael Harring- 
ton, author of “The Other America,” ob- 
served at a Georgetown University seminar, 
“it seems to me that the majority of this 
Nation was blind to the very existence of the 
problem of poverty * * * The great fact of 
the beginning of 1964 is not that we have a 
program to abolish poverty, because, as I 
want to make clear later on, I don’t think 
we have, but that we have opened our eyes. 
That is the heartening fact of this declara- 
tion.” 

Harrington’s statement is a fair one. 
There is not yet a program for the elimina- 
tion of poverty, only a growing feeling that 
there is something incongruous about the 
juxtaposition of affluence and misery. That 
sentiment must be translated into effective 
public policies, a task that involves much 
more than a few small budgetary requests. 

The best brief introduction to the subject 
is the “Problem of Poverty in America" ap- 
pearing in the latest annual report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. There the 
statistical dimensions of the problem are 
clearly drawn. If poverty is defined as the 
inability to satisfy minimum needs, those 
needs can be specified along with a lower 
boundary level of family income that is nec- 
essary to acquire them. 

There are no flawless income measures of 
poverty, but the CEA’s choice of an annual 
family income of $3,000 at 1962 prices pro- 
vides a good working approximation. Ac- 
cording to this measure, nearly 20 percent of 
all American families, 9.3 million, are living 
in poverty. 

When the characteristics of poor families 
are analyzed, the pervasiveness and complex- 
ity of the problem becomes apparent. Is 
poverty confined to the unemployed? Hard- 
ly. Nearly half of the heads of poor fam- 
ilies are gainfully employed. Nor is it pre- 
dominately a problem of the aged since only 
a little more than a third of poor families 
are headed by persons over 65. And since 
poor families are distributed between urban 
and rural places on a 54 to 46 percent basis, 
poverty is not a problem which is unique to 
either the city or the countryside. 

The CEA points out that only $11 billion a 
year, a fifth of the defense budget and less 
than 2 percent of GNP, would be required to 
bring all poor families up to the $3,000 level. 
But they object, and rightly, that this “ ‘solu- 
tion’ would leave untouched most of the 
roots of poverty.“ It is causes, not symptoms, 
that should be attacked. And when one pon- 
ders these causes, he is soon grappling with 
more than economic problems. 

There is a high degree of interaction be- 
tween the causes of poverty linkages which 
create vicious circle effects. The children 
of the poor are usually poorly educated, and 
those with low levels of educational attain- 
ment are confined to the low-income occupa- 
tions. And similar analyses can be made of 
the effects of racial discrimination or of the 
technological changes which are sometimes 
responsible for economically depressed areas. 

Because the causes of the poverty are so 
intricately linked, because they are contin- 
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ually interacting, the attacks on the problems 
of poverty must be highly coordinated. 

It makes little sense to plan a network of 
superior highways for Appalachia unless 
something very dramatic is also done to up- 
grade the skills of the labor force and, at the 
same time, attract new industries. While ad- 
justments to technological change and dis- 
placement may be eased by the retraining of 
adult workers, inadequate school facilities for 
the young will perpetuate the problem in 
future generations. 

What becomes apparent is that the 
approach to problems of poverty, whether it is 
confined to a geographical region, a sector of 
the economy, or individual industries, will 
not work well. To eliminate poverty, a multi- 
faceted attack will have to be sustained over 
a long period of years at a high cost. 

Dollars alone will not create a viable anti- 
poverty program although they are indispen- 
sable at the operational stages. What is first 
required is a master plan which sets forth 
the strategy of the attack, makes provisions 
for the coordination of Federal programs, and 
establishes relationships between them and 
the efforts undertaken by State and local 
governments. 


Consumption of cigarettes per person age 15 
years and over (1957) 


Exursir 1 
An Appress By SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON TO 
SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT DINNER, 
Sr. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, WAUKESHA, WIS., AT 
6:30 P.M., SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1963, HoN- 
ORING REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT W. KASTEN- 
MEIER 


Mankind has entered the most challenging 
age in the history of human existence. 
Within our lifetimes, it now seems certain 
that America will shoot a man to the moon, 
and the fabulous mysteries of outer space, 
which have fascinated but eluded men for 
centuries, will be conquered by our own chil- 
dren. This age of breathtaking discovery 
should excite the minds of men everywhere 
and stand as a tribute to the power of human 
intelligence to solve the problems of the 
world. Yet as the brilliant technology of 
our new society hurtles us into outer space 
and tames the cosmic wilderness, we may for- 
get that this same advancing society has left 
behind a great mass of humanity for whom 
the new age promises but one thing—a bare 
existence in a life of poverty. 

It seems old fashioned today to talk 
about the poor. Everyone knows that Amer- 
ica is more prosperous than ever before. 
Everyone knows that the New Deal of the 
thirties, the war prosperity of the forties, 
and the economic boom of the fifties struck 
a massive blow against poverty in America, 
Imaginative Government programs helped 
business back on its feet in the thirties. Un- 
employment compensation protected men 
thrown out of work. Social security gave 
the aged a resource for the day the pay- 
checks stopped. We are striving today to 
continue the gains of the New Deal: Area 
redevelopment loans are helping depressed 
areas; small business loans are encouraging 
the entrepreneur; and we are fighting to 
add hospital care to the benefit guaranteed 
the elderly. 

But it is a sad fact that these great changes 


of the last 30 years—this inspiring demon- 
stration of the power of the cooperative effort 
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of our people—has not eliminated poverty. 
It has only concealed it. 

The Bible says we will have the poor with 
us always. And they are with us today. 
The changes in our society have simply made 
them harder to see. What we have with us 
today has been described as “the invisible 


Are there really very many of them— 
enough to worry about? There are 40 to 50 
million—one-fourth of the people of the 
richest nation on earth—not just uncom- 
fortable but unable to get the mere neces- 
sities of life—living a shabby life of denial 
in what the New Yorker magazine has called 
a long vestibule on the way to death. 

Who are they? They are the poor farmers, 
especially in marginal farming areas who eke 
out an existence on $500 to $1,000 a year, un- 
reached by a Federal farm program which 
pours five billions into our economy each 


They are the migrant laborers; the un- 
skilled and unorganized workers in offices, 
hotels, laundries, hospitals, and restaurants. 
They are the victims of automation in a 
strange industrial economy which marches 
forward at the same time that millions of 
workers slip backward. They are the resi- 
dents of depressed areas in the North, West 
Virginia, and the rural South. One-fourth 
of them are the Negroes and the Puerto 
Ricans—last to be hired and first to be 
fired—who get about half the average wage 
of a white man when they do find jobs. 

They are our senior citizens, an estimated 
8 million of whom live in poverty and 1 mil- 
lion of whom live on less than $580 a year. 

And finally, they are our citizens with spe- 
cial problems—the handicapped, the al- 
coholic, the hillbillies who forsake their an- 
cient society in the mountains for a life of 
confused poverty in the cities. 

Why are they invisible? 

Because the great American middle class, 
twice as big and twice as prosperous as be- 
fore, has moved to the suburbs and left the 
poor behind in the central cities; because 
these 40 to 50 million Americans don’t have 
powerful organizations to plead their cause; 
because their lives of grimy dullness don't 
make bright feature stories or technicolor 
movies; because old folks don’t live with 
their children any more, but in upstairs 
rooms in gray old houses that are never writ- 
ten up in the beautiful magazines; because 
the rest of us have become so gay and so 
prosperous that we don’t want to look at 
them. 


Do they have problems? Well, listen to 
these conclusions from a New Yorker review 
of several studies of the poor: 

“The very poor are four times as disabled 
by chronic illness as the well-to-do. Their 
illness is three times as likely to be psychiat- 
ric. If they do have a psychiatric problem, 
it is far more likely to be psychotic than 
neurotic—when compared with the well- 
to-do. They need, hospital insurance the 
most, but they have it the least. They pay 
more taxes in proportion to income than do 
most of the rich. They have a drab social 
life. Most of our clubs are for the middle 
class and the well-to-do. Over one-third of 
the children of the poor don’t go beyond the 
eighth grade, and probably will perpetuate 
the poverty of their parents. 

“Unlike the poor of the past, many of 
whom were new immigrants fired with hope 
for the future, the poor we have with us 
today are lacking in motivation and dis- 
couraged by the handicaps of age, race, envi- 
ronment, physical and mental defects. 

“But most of all, they are handicapped 
because they are a disorganized minority, 
without a spokesman, without a voice, with- 
out the means to bring their case to public 
attention. 

“The great Government programs which 
we have forged to meet their problems have 
met someone else’s problems—but not theirs. 
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“Most of them do not qualify for unem- 
ployment compensation or workmen's com- 
pensation or social security or farm subsidies 
or ARA or SBA loans. And almost every time 
we pass a new Government program—we 
carefully exempt them. When the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was broadened in 1961 it was 
deliberately drawn to exclude 483,000 laundry 
and dry cleaning employees. Even the pend- 
ing hospital care bill will exclude many be- 
cause of its $90 deductible feature, which is 
10 percent of the annual income of 3 million 
Americans. The urban renewal bulldozers 
knock down the homes of the poor and re- 
place them with shiny new apartments. for 
the middle class, and the poor are compressed 
even more tightly and more invisibly in some 
distant slum. 

“That is the face of America’s poor which 
I wanted you to see. If you can’t see them, 
I don’t know who will. If we consign a 
fourth of our people to a life of poverty in 
the midst of our own prosperity we corrode 
democracy. And we confess that in solving 
the greatest problem of all—the maintenance 
of the dignity of our fellow men—we have 
not triumphed at all. We have failed.” 


ExHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 13, 1964] 


Poverty BLIGHTS Iron ORE REGION—MINES 
In NortH Woops AREA oF MIDWEST SHUT 
Down—U:S. HELP 1s SOUGHT 

(By Homer Bigart) 

Irnonwoop, Micu., January 10.—The north 
woods, plundered for its timber and facing 
depletion of its iron ore, is sinking into 
poverty. 

This brawny, lusty empire of 1.5 million 
people, embracing 81,000 square miles of 
northern Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, and 
upper Michigan, is a problem area whose 
difficulties are exceeded only by those of 
Appalachia. 

Its unemployment rate is twice the na- 
tional average. In many counties, one of 
every four men lacks a job. 

The land of Paul Bunyan has been slump- 
ing steadily in recent years. Out of its 
virgin forests came the lumber that built 
most of the houses of the Middle West. But 
the forests were ravaged by the lumber 
barons. 

Out of its iron ranges came the high-grade 
ore that provided the sinews for the American 
industrial effort. But many mines are 
closed. Their tipples rise ghostly and silent 
over the desolate land. 

President Kennedy visited the region last 
September and said: 

“Year after year this area has had the 
short end of every economic indicator.” 

He called upon the leaders of the three 
States to come up with a regional program 
for economic development. 

Shortly before he was assassinated, the 
President pledged Federal support for a coor- 
dinated attack on north woods poverty. He 
scheduled a meeting with the Governors and 
Senators of the three States, at which he 
planned to announce creation of a Northern 
Great Lakes Regional Commission. 

This body, modeled after the President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission, would 
promote a joint effort between the State 
governments and Federal agencies to rebuild 
the north woods economy. 

The White House meeting was to have 
been held just before Christmas. It was 
postponed indefinitely after the President 
was slain. Now the Governors and Senators 
are awaiting an indication of interest by 
President Johnson. 

They confidently expect that President 
Johnson will summon them late this month 
to announce the regional commission. 

The President is not apt to disregard the 
political overtones. Distress is deepening in 
the area. Moreover, the President has prom- 
ised a crusade to eliminate poverty, and this 
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will be a major theme of his campaign for 
reelection. The 43 electoral votes cast by 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota could be 
crucial in 1964. 

Like Appalachia, the north woods suffers 
from the fact that it is predominantly a 
one-industry area. For 70 years iron mining 
has dominated the economy of this region 
as extensively as coal dominated West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky, two of the 
States in the Appalachia area. 


HIGH-GRADE ORE DEPLETED 


Now the high-grade ore is running out. 
The inferior ore must compete with richer 
ores being imported from Labrador and 
Venezuela, and West Africa. 

The Gogebic Range of Michigan and Wis- 
consin had 12 mines working as late as 1958. 
They employed more than 4,500. Today only 
three mines, employing 650, are operating. 

The great Mesabi Range of Minnesota, 
which once produced nearly half the iron 
ore in the United States, gave work to 9,700 
miners in the Hibbing, Minn., area in 1954. 
Today there are jobs for only 4,700. 

Hibbing was so rich in 1900 that a com- 
mittee, seeking to give away a substantial 
sum raised for charity, could find only three 
or four widows penurious enough to qualify. 

Today there is no dearth of candidates for 
relief, Three thousand unemployed have 
registered for work in the area, and 734 have 
been jobless so long they have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation and must 
subsist as welfare cases. 

Yet there are cases of prosperity, even of 
boom. In the Mesabi Range area, new settle- 
ments have sprung up as a result of the 
discovery of a process for converting taconite 
rock, with its 20 to 30 percent of iron, into 
65 percent iron-rich pellets. 

The taconite mines and plants have 
stretched the life of the iron country. But 
taconite will never attain the ore production 
nor provide the employment the range knew 
in the peak years. 

Community leaders hope to diversify the 
economy by luring factories into the area 
and promoting tourism. The rugged land, 
with its myriad lakes, has a special flavor 
that entrances visitors. Isolated on the 
north by the endless Canadian wilderness, 
northeast Minnesota remains a frontier. 


THE STREAMS FLOW NORTH 


Here, where the streams flow north to 
Hudson Bay, there are a few hundred timber 
wolves, 

One morning last year, Mrs. John Nevin, 
wife of the assistant director of the Min- 
nesota Area Development Administration, 
looked out of her cottage on Lake Vermillion 
and was startled by what appeared to be a 
small island forming near the far shore. 
Then she saw sudden movement. The “‘is- 
land” dissolved into a deer struggling in the 
water against encircling wolves. 

No wolves frighten tourists in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, but the region does boast a 
snow belt with the heaviest snowfall in the 
Middle West. 

Ski resorts, some aided by loans from the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, have 
sprung up around Ironwood and around 
Hurley, Wis. 

Each winter weekend, thousands of skiers 
rescue the stricken economy of these com- 
munities by spending an average of $22 a 
day each. 

Nowhere in the north woods will visitors 
find the grinding poverty that assails parts 
of Appalachia. Only in the Chippewa In- 
dian reservations is there a squalor compa- 
rable to the blighted villages tucked away in 
the folds of Kentucky’s Cumberland Moun- 
tains. 

Cushioned by unemployment compensa- 
tion and the supplemental benefits they re- 
ceive as members of the United Steelworkers 
of America, the miners and their families 
face no immediate threat of hunger. Their 
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houses are just beginning to look rundown 
and of needing paint. 

But the future is no brighter than Ap- 
palachia’s. The tourist industry is not grow- 
ing fast enough to offset the loss of jobs 
and income caused by the decline of mining. 


PAINFUL TASK FOR CITIES 


Many communities, proud of their fine 
schools and lavish community services, face 
the painful task of drastic retrenchment. 
The city of Ironwood installed a reform ad- 
ministration headed by Roy Ahonen, the son 
of a Finnish immigrant and owner of a saw- 
mill. In 3 years Mayor Ahonen eliminated 40 
city jobs and persuaded city employees to 
accept a pay cut of 10 percent. When he re- 
tired last year, Ironwood still faced grave 
problems, but at least there was a plan for 
economic recovery. 

“The city had been living high on the tax 
revenue from mining companies,” Mr. Aho- 
nen recalled. “In 1925, mining properties 
comprised two-thirds of the city’s total as- 
sessed valuation, but by 1952 it had dropped 
to one-quarter and in 1963 it was only 0.81 
percent of the total taxable base.” 

He said his hardest decision was to elimi- 
nate the town band. A trombonist himself, 
Mr. Ahonen silenced, in the interest of mu- 
nicipal economy, the Nation's oldest munici- 
pal band, a band that had once gone to New 
York City to appear on the Garry Moore show, 
Also eliminated was the office of Gogebic 
County dogcatcher, which had a budget of 
87.000. 

Ironwood hopes to retrench further by 
abandoning several decaying mine settle- 
ments on the southern outskirts. These lo- 
cations, dreary clutters of boarded-up stores 
and shabby dwellings, are separated from the 
main part of town by the caves, a depression 
formed by the collapse of underlying mine 
tunnels. 

Several hundred families still live in Iron- 
wood’s locations—Jessleville, Newport, Auro- 
ra, and Pabst—and the city spends a large 
part of its budget maintaining streets and 
public utilities in these sparsely populated 
neighborhoods. Ironwood proposes to elimi- 
nate Jessieville (205 homes), Newport (96), 
and Aurora (144), and move the families to 
the central zone, 

This would cost $1 million. Ironwood 
hopes to do the job with the aid of a Federal 
urban renewal loan. 


PENNSYLVANIA PRECEDENT 


The Government does not usually approve 
loans for the abandonment of settlements. 
But Carbondale, Pa., received a loan when the 
coal-mining city pledded that part of the 
town was sinking into the mines. Ironwood 
hopes to follow the Carbondale precedent, 
arguing that the streets of Newport are shift- 
ing and subsiding. 

Ironwood’s neighbor, Hurley, has a reputa- 
tion for toughness. Edna Ferber used Hurley 
as the setting for her novel “Come and Get 
It.“ Today 50 percent of Hurley’s work force 
is unemployed, and saloons and bawdy houses 
are shuttered, leaving only about 20 licensed 
taverns for a thirsty community of 2,500. 

“We are embarrassed to explain why the 
relief load is so small,” said Armand F. Cirilli, 
welfare director for Iron County, of which 
Hurley is the seat. “We have only 22 relief 
cases. 

“The fact is that everyone is leaving the 
area. We have always exported young people. 
Now we are exporting the middle aged. . The 
county population shrank from 10,000 in 
1940 to 7,830 in 1960.” 

A few miles west of Hurley is Montreal, 
Wis., an unusually attractive mining town, 
with elm-shaded streets and white frame 
houses set in deep lawns landscaped with 
balsam and pine. 

There has been no work in Montreal since 
August 10, 1962, when the Oglebay Norton 
Co. of Cleveland closed a mine that had run 
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for three-quarters of a century and was pro- 
ducing 1 million tons of ore a year. 

“We are in a changeover from a mining 
town to a place for retirement and recrea- 
tion,” said Montreal's Mayor Donald E, Fritz. 
“The population is down from 2,000 to 1,200. 
People who own houses are still hanging on. 

“You can live well here on a small income. 
Rents are cheap, $25 a month for a house, 
and a family of four can get by on $136 a 
month for rent, clothing, and food.” 

Mayor Fritz went on: “The children of 
unemployed miners seem cheerfully unaware 
of the fact that their parents aren’t working. 

“I've been concerned about these children, 
but they look the same as the rest. Local 
organizations sent Christmas cheer packages 
to a dozen families.” 


NO DIRE NEED 


“Nobody is begging for food,” said Louis 
Leoni, chairman of the Iron County Board of 
Supervisors. 

Herbert Kinney, county agricultural agent, 
said the decline in population had hurt the 
farmers, who sold all their dairy products 
locally. 

In Madison, Wis., Douglas G. Marshall, 
professor of rural sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin, predicted that the population 
of the northern counties would continue to 
decline but at a reduced rate. He said the 
small farmers of northern Wisconsin lived 
so close to poverty that the slightest reces- 
sion would force them onto the relief rolls. 

Throughout the north woods thousands of 
miners’ families are nearing the end of their 
unemployment compensation. When these 
payments stop, they face the alternative of 
going on relief or drifting to the cities in 
search of work. But most of them own 
their homes, and the real estate market is so 
depressed they cannot sell except at a big 
loss. 

“The only way to get rid of a house is to 
give it away,” complained Wesley Shubert, 
of Two Harbors, Minn., who has not worked 
since last May. * 

Two Harbors, a city of 5,000 on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, was a major outlet 
for ore shipments until a year ago, when 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Rall- 
road, a subsidiary of the United States Corp., 
shut down its ore docks. 

The railroad was the major employer in 
Two Rivers, with 250 men in car shops where 
only a dozen jobs are available today. 

PRETTY DISGUSTED 

“People feel pretty disgusted, all these years 
on the railroad and all of a sudden—bingo, 
no more work,” said Leonard Morset, 52 years 
old, who was laid off last May 1. 

He had tried in vain to get a job at 
the new taconite plant at Silver Bay, Minn., 
but it was taking only young men. 

In the Mesabi Range, idle miners hope 
they will find jobs in the big taconite plant 


United States Steel says it will build at 


Mountain Iron—if Minnesota passes contro- 
versial legislation ending what Big Steel calls 
“onerous iron ore taxation.” 

The battle over the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment has been raging for years. 
A leading opponent was Viadimir Shipka, di- 
rector of the State area redevelopment ad- 
ministration program, who was defeated last 
year in seeking reelection as a State senator. 

Mr. Shipka has a reputation in the iron 
country for stubborn honesty. 

“I don’t think the Minnesota constitution 
should be used to protect the economic in- 
terests of any corporation or individual,” Mr. 
Shipka said. “I don’t feel United States 
Steel should get a special concession. People 
resent a corporation saying: ‘Vote our way 
and we will give you a job.“ 

But the promise of jobs in this distressed 
region has been potent enough to swing even 
the steelworkers union over to the amend- 
ment. 
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“I tell you something—this taconite 
amendment, by God it’s our last hope,” said 
Russel Munson, union representative in 
Hibbling. “If people vote the amendment 
down, we are finished here.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REVISED Cost ESTIMATE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
AN EXPLOSIVE SAFE ASSEMBLY FACILITY FOR 
UNMANNED SPACECRAFT AT THE ATLANTIC 
MISSILE RANGE 
A letter from the Administrator, National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration, Wash- 

ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 

the revised cost estimate relating to the con- 
struction of an explosive safe assembly fa- 
cility for unmanned spacecraft at the At- 
lantic Missile Range; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION AT 
MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS OF FLIGHT TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the progress of the flight training 
program, for the period August 1, 1962, to 
November 30, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
fers. 


REPORT ON PROCUREMENT FROM SMALL AND 
OTHER BUSINESS Firms 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 
partment of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms, for the period July- 
November 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


NOMINATION FOR MEMBER OF DISTRICT OF 
CoLuMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the nomination of 
John S. Crocker for appointment as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION AcT oF 1951 


A letter from the Chairman, the Renegoti- 
ation Board, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports of advisory committees 
of that Department, for the calendar year 
1963 (with accompanying reports); to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS ON DISPOSAL OF EXCESS PROPERTY 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the disposal of excess property in for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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A letter from the Assistant General Man- 
ager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the disposition of foreign excess property, 
during fiscal year 1963; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON HELIUM PROGRAM 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the helium pro- 
gram, during the fiscal year 1963 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
Laws 874 AnD 815 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the administration 
of Public Laws 874 and 815, for the fiscal 
year 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF ARIZONA 
LEGISLATURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


A joint resolution on the death of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President of the 
United States 


Whereas, on the 22d day of November, in 
the year 1963, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 
35th President of the United States, was 
stricken down by an assassin’s bullet; and 

Whereas the 26th Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, now convened in its second regu- 
lar session, desires to record for posterity 
by this resolution both respect and tribute 
to the memory of our departed President: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona; 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy typified the ex- 
emplary American by devotion to his coun- 
try, by devotion to his family, by participa- 
tion in the affairs of government, and by 
concern for the welfare of people both in 
America and throughout the world. 

He gave much in the defense of his native 
land against the foul designs of the enemy, 
and he joined with his fellow Americans in 
preparing again for conflict if it came, but 
he also joined with his fellow Americans in 
seeking the peace so that men, women, and 
ehildren, wherever their abode, could accom- 
plish the fulfillment of their lives without 
want or fear. 

Many have and will pay tribute to our 
fallen President for his devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare and many have and will pay trib- 
ute to his devotion to public service be- 
cause he was not lacking in the sincerity of 
his resolutions and the courage of his efforts 
to secure their fulfillment. 

His fellow Americans recall in retrospect 
his devotion to his lovely and accomplished 
wife who shared with him and with pride 
observed the honors which a grateful people 
conferred upon him, and they will recall how 
Caroline and John not only kindled’ the 
warmth of his fatherly love but they also re- 
call the affection for them imprinted in the 
hearts of people everywhere. 

But now, alas, the hopes, aspirations, and 
ambitions of a valiant President have been 
thwarted. Just a few weeks ago he com- 
manded the respect and leadership of a free 
world, full of youth and promise, His was a 
role of action filled with conflict and anx- 
lety. Never did people anywhere, free or 
slave, doubt his dedication to the dignity of 
man and the value of their freedom, and it 
was the nobility of this dedication that could 
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have inspired him to proclaim to the world 
upon his inauguration: “Let every nation 
know * * * that we shall pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend, oppose any foe, to assure the sur- 
vival and success of liberty.” 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was dedicated to 
God, to his country, and to his fellow man. 
He fought valiantly in war and in peace to 
preserve that dedication. He accepted the 
truism that all men are created equal and 
fought until the end to convince people 
everywhere that discrimination between per- 
sons because of race or creed is violative of 
every historic document inscribed and pro- 
claimed by the patriots who founded this 
Nation. 

The Legislature of the State of Arizona, in 
further tribute to our fallen President, re- 
quests and directs the secretary of state of 
the State of Arizona to transmit copies of 
this resolution, under his hand and the great 
seal of the State of Arizona, to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, the 
widow of the late President. 

Passed the house January 13, 1964, by the 
following vote: 79 ayes, 0 nays, 1 not voting. 

Passed the senate January 14, 1964, by 
unanimous vote. 

Approved by the Governor, January 15, 
1964. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
January 15, 1964. 


FUNDS FOR STUDY OF MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION, ECONOMY, AND 
EFFICIENCY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 288) to pro- 
vide funds for the study of matters per- 
taining to interagency coordination, 
economy, and efficiency, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration; as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to interagency coordination, econ- 
omy, and efficiency. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1964, 
through January 31, 1965, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized at its discretion to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $1,600 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with its 
recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1965. 


January 27 


Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$135,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. ENGLE, and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 2465. A bill to consent to the Interstate 
Compact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2466. A bill to amend the act of April 
22, 1954, in order to authorize the renewal 
or extension of any license granted under 
such act to the Leahi Hospital of Honolulu, 
Hawaii (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request) : 

S. 2467. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 2468. A bill to help provide adequate 
dwelling accommodations for more families 
who have low or moderate incomes, who are 
elderly, or who are subjected to the special 
problems of displacement from their homes 
by Government action; to promote orderly 
community development and growth; and 
to extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community facilities; 

S. 2469. A bill to vest the Federal National 
Mortgage Association with fiduciary powers 
to facilitate the financing of its own and 
other mortgages, to provide for sales of and 
investments in beneficial interests or partici- 
pation in such mortgages, and for other pur- 

es; and 

S. 2470. A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to extend aid on account of 
defects in properties purchased with financ- 
ing assistance under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2471. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine and render judgment upon the 
claim of Harold Braun, of Montclair, N.J.: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2472. A bill to authorize certain im- 
provements on Big Stone Lake-Whetstone 
River, Minn. and S. Dak., for flood control, 
wildlife conservation, and other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


RESOLUTIONS 


FUNDS FOR STUDY OF MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATION, ECONOMY, AND 
EFFICIENCY 
Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 

on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 288) to pro- 
vide funds for the study of matters per- 
taining to interagency coordination, 
economy, and efficiency, which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


1964 


(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY: SELECTED PAPERS” 
Mr. JACKSON submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 289); which was 

referred to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations 2,000 additional copies of the com- 
mittee print entitled “Administration of 
National Security: Selected Papers,” issued 
by that committee during the 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses, for fiscal year 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of transmittal requesting introduction of 
the legislation and explaining its pur- 
pose be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the listing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
car in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2467) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Russet (for himself and Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter presented by Mr. RUSSELL 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legisiation “to authorize 
certain construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1964, and 
the Bureau of the Budget advises that its 
enactment will be in accordance with the 
program of the President. 

This legislation would authorize military 
construction urgently needed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense at this time, and would 
provide additional authority to cover defi- 
ciencies in essential prior construction au- 
thorizations. The appropriation of money 
required for military construction is pro- 
vided for in the Budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1965. 

Titles I, II, and III of this legislation would 
authorize new construction for the Active 
Forces totaling $1,032,901,000, of which $383,- 
663,000 is for the Department of the Army, 
$273,456,000 for the Department of the Navy, 
and $375,782,000 for the Department of the 
Air Force. Title IV would authorize new 
construction totaling $30,957,000 for the 
Defense Agencies. 
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Title V would authorize construction of 
12,500 new units of family housing at a cost 
of $222,953,000. In addition, it contains 
other legislative recommendations considered 
necessary to implement the Department of 
Defense family housing program. Title VI 
contains general provisions which set forth 
authorizations and limitations generally ap- 
plicable to all construction authorized by 
titles I through V. Section 602(5) provides 
a limitation of $711 million for all costs of 
family housing for fiscal year 1965. 

Title VII totaling $34,450,000 would au- 
thorize construction for the Reserve com- 
ponents, of which $5,450,000 is for the Army 
National Guard, $5,100,000 for the Army 
Reserve, $6,500,000 for the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves, $12,800,000 for the Air Na- 
tional Guard, and $4,600,000 for the Air Force 
Reserve. This authorization is in lump sum 
amounts in accordance with the amendments 
to chapter 133, title 10, United States Code, 
which were enacted in Public Law 87-554. 

This proposed legislation also provides ad- 
ditional monetary authority for deficiencies 
totaling $431,000 on projects authorized un- 
der previous laws. Of this amount, $367,000 
is for the Army, and $64,000 for the Navy. 
In addition, all authorization for military 
construction contained in laws enacted prior 
to November 8, 1963 (with certain specified 
exceptions) would be repealed as of October 
1, 1965 by this legislative proposal. 

The total authorization requested in this 
legislative proposal for all of the agencies 
mentioned, including military family hous- 
ing, is $1,809,739,000. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


PROPOSED HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to- 
day the President has sent to Congress 
his housing message, and four bills were 
sent with it. If I correctly understand 
the situation, three of these bills will be 
referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and presumably they will be 
referred by it to its Housing Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman. If the 
fourth bill follows the course which was 
followed in the last Congress, that bill 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. So I shall not 
introduce that bill, but shall wait for a 
member of that committee to introduce 
it. 

Mr. President, the President’s program 
is a very large and a very ambitious one. 
I am sure it includes many good provi- 
sions. I know it will have the effect of 
extending and improving some of the 
programs Congress has previously 
passed. On the other hand, it includes 
some provisions of which I do not ap- 
prove. Nevertheless, Mr. President, by 
request, I now introduce the omnibus 
housing bill, for reference to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2468) to help provide ade- 
quate dwelling accommodations for more 
families who have low or moderate in- 
comes, who are elderly, or who are sub- 
jected to the special problems of dis- 
placement from their homes by Govern- 
ment action; to promote orderly com- 
munity development and growth; and to 
extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community 
facilities, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
by request, was received, read twice by its 
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title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
for the other two bills, one of them pro- 
vides for joint participation or pooling 
of FNMA and VA mortgages. I believe 
that will be a good development and I 
am very glad to introduce this bill, for 
reference to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2469) to vest the Federal 
National Mortgage Association with 
fiduciary powers to facilitate the financ- 
ing of its own and other mortgages, to 
provide for sales of and investments in 
beneficial interests or participation in 
such mortgages, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
third bill authorizes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to extend aid on account of 
defects in properties purchased with 
financing assistance under chapter VII, 
title 38, United States Code. This is a 
subject in which our Housing Subcom- 
mittee has been very much interested. 
So I am glad to introduce this bill, and I 
request its reference to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2470) to authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to extend aid 
on account of defects in properties pur- 
chased with financing assistance under 
chapter 37, title 38, United States Code, 
introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR BILL 
TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
2396) to revive the office of General of 
the Armies of the United States and to 
authorize the President to appoint Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur to 
such office, introduced by me on Decem- 
ber 18, 1963, be permitted to lie on the 
desk until February 15, 1964, for addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 16, 1964, the names of 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. Gruentne, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. Netson, and Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2432) to provide for 
a comprehensive study and investigation 
of the adequacy of the present system of 
compulsory military training under the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
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Act, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Keatinc (for himself and other 
Senators) on January 16, 1964. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE ON 1964 HOUSING ACT 
AND OTHER MEASURES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President I an- 
nounce that the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will begin hearings on February 3, 
1964, on the President’s 1964 housing 
bill, and other measures pending before 
the subcommittee. The hearings will 
run from February 3 through February 7, 
and also on February 10 and 11. They 
will be held in Room 5302, New Senate 
Office Building, and will commence at 
10 a.m. each day. 

The following is a list of bills, in addi- 
tion to the President's 1964 bill, which 
are presently pending before the sub- 
committee which will be included in the 
hearings: S. 7, S. 9, S. 981, S. 1170, 
S. 1200, S. 1440, S. 1947, S. 1948, S. 2031, 
S. 2045, S. 2086, S. 2226, S. 2232, S. 2253, 
and H.R. 5048. In addition, should other 
proposals be introduced prior to the time 
the hearings commence, they will also be 
considered. 

Persons wishing to testify on these 
measures should contact Mr. Dudley L. 
O’Neal, Jr., chief counsel of the subcom- 
mittee, room 5228, New Senate Office 
Building. 


ADJUSTMENT IN ANNUITIES UNDER 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 795, S. 
745. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
745), to provide for adjustments in an- 
nuities under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments on page 3, line 10, after the word 
“State”, to strike out “is authorized and 
directed to” and insert “may in his dis- 
cretion”; on page 4, after line 22, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Src.9. No part of the moneys now or here- 
after contained in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability fund shall be applied to- 
ward the payment of any increase in annuity 
benefits resulting from the enactment of this 
Act, except those benefits provided by sec- 
tion 10, until and unless an appropriation 
is made to such fund in an amount which 
the Government actuary estimates to be 
necessary to prevent an immediate increase 
in the unfunded liability to said fund. 
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And, on page 5, after line 5, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 10. Title VIII of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following: 


Part J—Cost-or-LivInG ADJUSTMENTS 
OF ANNUITIES 


Src. 882. (a) On the basis of determination 
made by the Civil Service Commission pur- 
suant to section 18 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as amended, pertaining to per 
centum change in the price index, the fol- 
lowing adjustments shall be made; 

(1) Effective April 1, 1964, if the change in 
the price index from 1962 to 1963 shall have 
equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, each 
annuity payable from the fund which has a 
commencing date earlier than January 2, 
1963, shall be increased by the per centum 
rise in the price index adjusted to the nearest 
one-tenth of 1 per centum. 

(2) Effective April 1 of any year other than 
1964 after the price index change shall have 
equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, each 
annuity payable from the fund which has a 
commencing date earlier than January 2 of 
the preceding year shall be increased by the 
per centum rise in the price index adjusted 
to the nearest one-tenth of 1 per centum. 

(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase un- 
der this section shall be governed by the com- 
mencing date of each annuity payable from 
the fund as of the effective date of an in- 
crease, except as follows: 

(1) Effective from the date of the first in- 
crease under this section, an annuity pay- 
able from the fund to an annuitant’s sur- 
vivor (other than a child entitled under sec- 
tion 821(c)), which annuity commenced the 
day after the annuitant’s death, shall be in- 
creased as provided in subsection (a)(1) or 
(a) (2) if the commencing date of annuity to 
the annuitant was earlier than January 2 of 
the year preceding the first increase. 

(2) Effective from its commencing date, an 
annuity payable from the fund to an annu- 
itant’s survivor (other than a child entitled 
under section 821(c)), which annuity com- 
mences the day after the annuitant’s death 
and after the effective date of the first in- 
crease under this section, shall be increased 
by the total per centum increase the annui- 
tant was receiving under this section at 
death. 

(3) For purposes of computing an annuity 
which commences after the effective date of 
the first increase under this section to a 
child under section 821(c), the items $600, 
$720, $1,800 and $2,160 appearing in section 
821 (00) shall be increased by the total per 
centum increase allowed and in force under 
this section and, in case of a deceased annu- 
itant, the items 40 per centum and 50 per 
centum appearing in section 821(c) shall be 
increased by the total per centum increase 
allowed and in force under this section to 
the annuitant at death. Effective from the 
date of the first increase under this section, 
the provisions of this paragraph shall apply 
as if such first increase were in effect with 

t to computation of a child’s annuity 
under section 821(c) which commenced be- 
tween January 2 of the year preceding the 
first increase and the effective date of the 
first increase. 

(c) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall be computed on any addi- 
tional annuity purchased at retirement by 
voluntary contributions. 

(d) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall apply to amounts being 
paid under authority of section 5 of Public 
Law 84-503, as amended, or any other law 
authorizing annuity grants to widows. 

(e) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar. 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That an- 
nuities paid from the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability fund on the date of 
enactment of this Act, based on service per- 
formed by annuitants which terminated 
prior to October 16, 1960, shall be adjusted 
under the provisions of section 821(b) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
relating to the formula for reduction in 
annuity to provide for a surviving widow, 
as though such provisions had been in effect 
on the date of the annuitant’s separation 
from the Service, and in accordance with 
the following: 

(a) An annuitant who at time of retire- 
ment was married to a wife who is still 
living, whether or not he so elected at time 
of retirement or subsequently, may within 
ninety days of enactment of this Act, elect 
to provide the maximum survivor annuity, 
and if the maximum be less than $2,400 the 
annuitant may elect up to $2,400; 

(b) The annuitant’s current full annuity, 
exclusive of annuity increases, shall be used 
as a base, and the amounts of annuity in- 
creases which have been granted, either at 
time of retirement or subsequent thereto, 
shall not be affected by such adjustments; 

(c) If, during the ninety-day period fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act an annuitant 
dies without having made a new election in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
leaving a wife to whom he was married at 
time of retirement, benefits shall be payable 
to her as though the maximum benefit had 
been elected, except that such annuity shall 
not be less than $2,400, unless the annuitant 
has certified in writing his intention of not 
making a new election under the provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 2. If a former participant whose serv- 
ice was terminated prior to October 16, 1960, 
and who elected a deferred annuity, dies 
before becoming eligible to receive an an- 
nuity, the annuity of the surviving widow, 
if eligible under the terms of the law in 
effect upon his separation from the Service, 
shall be computed under the provisions of 
section 821(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 

Sec. 3. In any case where an annuitant 
who retired prior to October 16, 1960, dies 
prior to enactment of this Act, leaving a 
widow to whom he was married at time of 
retirement who is not entitled to receive an 
annuity under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system, and who is not 
receiving benefits as a widow under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the 
Secretary of State may in his discretion 
grant such a widow an annuity of $2,400 
per annum; or in cases where such widows 
are receiving less than $2,400, the annuity 
shall be increased to $2,400, 

Sec. 4. No annuity shall be payable from 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund to the widow of an annuitant whose 
services terminated prior to October 16, 
1960, who did or did not provide for a widow 
survivor at time of retirement, or subse- 
quently, and who elects not to avail himself- 
of the provisions of this Act: Provided, That 
this section shall not operate to deny to a 
widow an annuity previously provided by her 
husband or granted otherwise by law. 

Serc. 5. No annuity for a survivor shall be 
computed on any additional annuity pur- 
chased with voluntary contributions pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 881 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to annuitants recalled to duty 
under section 520 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, who are separated 
subsequent to October 16, 1960. 
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SEC. 7. The following provisions of law are 
hereby superseded, except in no event shall 
existing annuity increases provided therein 
be reduced by the enactment of this section: 

(a) Section 2 of Public Law 82-348 (66 
Stat. 81). 

(b) Sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 84- 
503 as amended by section 2 of Public Law 
86-612 (70 Stat. 125; 74 Stat. 371). 

(c) Sections 1(a) and 1(b) of Public Law 
85-882 (72 Stat. 1705). 

Sec. 8. Any adjustment in annuity pro- 
vided by this Act shall commence on the 
day of the month following the expiration of 
ninety days after enactment, and the 
monthly rate payable after such adjustment 
shall be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 9. No part of the moneys now or here- 
after contained in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability fund shall be applied 
toward the payment of any increase in an- 
nuity benefits resulting from the enactment 
of this Act, except those benefits provided 
by section 10, until and unless an appropria- 
tion is made to such fund in an amount 
which the Government actuary estimates 
to be necessary to prevent an immediate in- 
crease in the unfunded liability to said fund. 

Sec. 10. Title VIII of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the the following: 


PART J-—COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS OF 
ANNUITIES 


Sec. 822. (a) On the basis of determina- 
tion made by the Civil Service Commission 
pursuant to section 18 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, pertaining to 
per centum change in the price index, the 
following adjustments shall be made: 

(1) Effective April 1, 1964, if the change 
in the price index from 1962 to 1963 shall 
have equalled a rise of at least 3 per centum 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than January 
2, 1963, shall be increased by the per centum 
rise in the price index adjusted to the 
nearest one-tenth of 1 per centum., 

(2) Effective April 1 of any year other 
than 1964 after the price index change shall 
have equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than Jan- 
uary 2 of the preceding year shall be in- 
creased by the per centum rise in the price 
index adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 per centum. 

(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase 
under this section shall be governed by the 
commencing date of each annuity payable 
from the fund as of the effective date of an 
increase, except as follows: 

(1) Effective from the date of the first 
increase under this section, an annuity pay- 
able from the fund to an annuitant’s sur- 
vivor (other than a child entitled under sec- 
tion 821(c)), which annuity commenced the 
day after the annuitant’s death, shall be 
increased as provided in subsection (a) (1) 
or (a)(2) if the commencing date of an- 
nuity to the annuitant was earlier than 
January 2 of the year preceding the first 
increase, 

(2) Effective from its commencing date, 
an annuity payable from the fund to an 
annuitant’s survivor (other than a child 
entitled under section 821(c)), which annu- 
ity commences the day after the annuitant’s 
death and after the effective date of the 
first increase under this section, shall be in- 
creased by the total per centum increase the 
annuitant was receiving under this section 
at death. 

(3) For purposes of computing an an- 
nuity which commences after the effective 
date of the first increase under this section 
to a child under section 821(c), the items 
$600, $720, $1,800 and $2,160 appearing in 
section 821(c) shall be increased by the 
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total per centum increase allowed and in 
force under this section and, in case of a 
deceased annuitant, the items 40 per centum 
and 50 per cehtum appearing in section 
821(c) shall be increased by the total per- 
centum increase allowed and in force under 
this section to the annuitant at death. Ef- 
fective from the date of the first increase 
under this section, the provisions of this 
paragraph shall apply as if such first increase 
were in effect with respect to computation 
of a child's annuity under section 821(c) 
which commenced between January 2 of 
the year preceding the first increase and the 
effective date of the first increase. 

(c) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall be computed on any addi- 
tional annuity purchased at retirement by 
voluntary contributions, 

(d) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall apply to amounts being 
paid under authority of section 5 of Public 
Law 84-503, as amended, or any other law 
authorizing annuity grants to widows. 

(e) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar. 


GERMANENESS OF DEBATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As Sen- 
ators are aware, the adoption on Thurs- 
day last of the rule providing for ger- 
maneness of debate for a limited period 
during the daily sessions of the Senate 
makes an entirely new and radical 
change in its parliamentary procedure. 

The Chair will take advantage of this 
occasion to express the hope that, dur- 
ing the time the Senate is operating un- 
der the rule, the cooperation of the Mem- 
bers may be given in an effort to bring 
about its proper observance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Chair take 
it upon himself to determine in any case 
whether a Senator is speaking to the 
question before the Senate, and indicate 
to him that he is out of order, if he be 
out of order, or is the rule of germane- 
ness a rule which can be enforced only 
when another Senator brings it to the 
attention of the Chair on a point of 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the Chair is of the 
opinion that the Chair would have the 
right, under rule XIX, to call any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to order, but it would 
be more appropriate for the point of 
order to be raised from the floor. The 
present occupant of the Chair would 
usually require that the point of order 
be made from the floor by a Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To amplify the rul- 
ing of the Chair, this is not actually a 
self-enforcing rule, and will be enforced 
only if a Senator makes a point of order. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
same as any other situation that would 
arise under rule XIX, but it would be 
enforced, in accordance with the cus- 
tomary procedure, by reason of a point 
of order being raised from the floor. It 
is not self-enforcing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gather, then, that it 
would be in order at any time, when a 
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Senator is not addressing himself ger- 
manely to the business at hand, to take 
him off his feet by a point of order made 
by any other Member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He 
would have to yield for such a point of 
order. His consent is not required, and 
he would have to suspend until the point 
of order as to germaneness was ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then he can be taken 
off his feet by a point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XIX, he can. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT IN ANNUITIES UNDER 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 745) to provide for adjust- 
ments in annuities under the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate bill 745. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Is the Senate now 
operating under the Pastore rule of ger- 
maneness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the Senate is operating under 
the Pastore germaneness rule, adopted 
on last Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the length of time during which 
the rule will apply? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the language of the resolution, the dura- 
tion of time is 3 hours, starting at 12 
o'clock and 46 minutes p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of S. 745 is to provide for ad- 
justments in annuities under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability 
system. 

This bill would authorize about 164 
Foreign Service officers who retired prior 
to October 16, 1960, and who provided 
annuities for their widows, to provide the 
annuities at the same cost as officers 
who retired after that date. This means 
the annuities can be increased and the 
cost to the retired officers reduced. 

The bill also authorizes another group 
of about 116 Foreign Service officers who 
retired before October 16, 1960, and who 
made no provision for their widows, to 
elect the maximum annuity for their sur- 
viving widows in accordance with present 
law. 

In addition, S. 745 would authorize 
an annuity of $2,400 for about 27 wid- 
ows who now have no annuity whatso- 
ever and any other widows who would 
have no annuity if, assuming S. 745 is 
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enacted, their husbands died before they 
could avail themselves of its provisions. 

By way of background, prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 86-723, which 
became effective October 16, 1960, the 
Foreign Service retirement system pro- 
vided that the annuity payable to a sur- 
viving widow could not exceed 25 per- 
cent of a retired Foreign Service officer’s 
average basic salary for the 5 years next 
preceding his retirement. Moreover, the 
annuity which he received was reduced 
by 50 percent of the amount of the an- 
nuity which he elected to provide for his 
widow. 

Since enactment of Public Law 86-723, 
however, an annuity payable to a surviv- 
ing widow can be as much as 50 percent 
of the amount which the retired Foreign 
Service officer receives as an annuity. In 
addition, the annuity of the retired For- 
eign Service officer who elects to provide 
an annuity for a widow survivor is re- 
duced by 2½ percent of any amount up 
to $2,400, plus 10 percent of any amount 
over $2,400, which he specifies as the base 
for the survivor benefit. 

Obviously, Mr. President, this discrep- 
ancy in the cost of survivorship annuities 
is so great that it constitutes an injus- 
tice to those who retired prior to October 
16,1960. For this reason, the Committee 


on Foreign Relations felt justified in 


reporting S. 745 favorably to the Sen- 
ate, and it is my hope that it will be ap- 
proved without delay. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
S. 745 provides that no increase in an- 
nuity benefits resulting from the enact- 
ment of this bill shall be paid until and 
unless an appropriation is made for that 
purpose. This provision would put the 
benefits of this bill on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, thus preventing further increases 
in the unfunded liability which has ac- 
crued to the Foreign Service retirement 
fund. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is our understanding that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] have 
comments they wish to make in refer- 
ence to certain sections of the Foreign 
Service retirement bill. Possibly they 
will be able to draft an amendment that 
would be helpful in the consideration of 
the bill. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], who handled the bill for the 
committee, is necessarily detained on of- 
ficial business at the White House and 
therefore cannot be present. Therefore, 
I shall ask Senators to proceed with a 
discussion of their attitude on the bill 
and a little later, when the Senator from 
Alabama returns, I am sure we will be 
aa to proceed to some conclusion on the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to proceeding, but we have 
the situation in the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and I, who 
are in agreement on the amendment, are 
the only ones who will listen to our argu- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall listen very 
attentively. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
sure the Senator from Minnesota will be 
persuaded very quickly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may be a little 
more difficult than that, but I shall be 
cooperative with the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
willing to proceed, but I wonder if it 
would not be well to declare a recess. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the Senator proceed. We 
shall be in touch with the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in re- 
spect to the bill—S. 745—the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and I 
filed dissenting views. The bill contem- 
plates amending the Foreign Service re- 
tirement law as it now appears on the 
statute books. 

The Foreign Service Retirement Act 
was passed in 1924. At that time it was 
established on an actuarially sound basis. 
The Government contributed to the re- 
tirement fund a percentage of the em- 
ployees’ pay. The employees contributed 
an equal amount. Thus, when the law 
was enacted, the Government and the 
employees felt that the program was 
established on a statistical basis and 
would continue to remain actuarially 
sound, and that in the end it would pro- 
vide a reasonable annual annuity for re- 
tired employees. 

That was the situation which prevailed 
in 1924. But those who drafted the law 
were not at all conscious of the prospect 
that, as time went on, demands would be 
made for the liberalization of the provi- 
sions in the law. Thus, since the law 
was adopted, as the record will show, 
there have been 11 instances in which 
liberalized conditions and payments were 
made. The liberalization began in 1939 
and continued through 1960. 

Today the Senate is to act on a bill 
further to liberalize the law. My own 
belief is that if the people of the coun- 
try actually knew what has happened 
with this fund, they would rise in vigor- 
ous protest against the present status of 
it. They will not learn of it because the 
newspapers will not carry the news that 
to maintain the fund in a sound condi- 
tion today requires a contribution of 29.7 
percent of the payroll—29.7 percent of 
the payroll will have to be paid into the 
fund if it is to be actuarially sound. 

When the law was enacted, the amount 
paid in by the Government was 5 per- 
cent, and 5 percent was paid into the 
fund by the employees. I ask Senators 
to ponder that fact for a moment. On 
the basis of senatorial pay, if our retire- 
ment fund were to remain actuarially 
sound and Senators had to pay in ap- 
proximately 30 percent of their pay, 30 
percent of $22,500 would have to be paid 
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into the fund. I have not computed the 
amount, but pretty close to $7,000 would 
have to be paid into the fund in order to 
maintain its actuarial soundness. 

That cannot be done. Neither the 
Government nor individuals are in a po- 
sition to contribute that much money to 
the fund. 

I have heard it is contemplated having 
the Government pay 23.2 percent of the 
aggregate payroll of the Foreign Service 
employees, while the employees would 
pay 644 percent. That is shocking, and 
the taxpayers cannot endure it. 

I notice that the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] have just en- 
tered the Chamber. I wish to state for 
their benefit that the retirement fund, 
if it is to be maintained actuarially sound 
under present liberalized conditions and 
payments, requires contributions of 29.7 
percent of the payroll. 

These are not my words. They are a 
quotation from a letter I received from 
those in charge of the fund. 

If the Government pays into the fund 
23.2 percent and the employee pays into 
the fund 6.5 percent, I submit that a 
very inequitable situation is allowed to 
exist. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTYRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
the Senator has just pointed out with 
reference to the foreign service retire- 
ment fund applies equally to the entire 
civil service retirement fund, which 
affects all Government employees—those 
on the payroll and all those who have 
been on the payroll. 

As the Senator has pointed out, it 
would require an annual contribution on 
the part of the Government today of 
about 21 percent of the payroll to make 
the fund solvent. A contribution of 21 
percent by the Federal Government 
means, even without a further liberaliza- 
tion, will cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation $2% billion annually to keep the 
fund solvent. This is without any fur- 
ther liberalization. 

In my opinion this retirement system 
should be kept on an equal matching 
basis. To do otherwise would only in- 
vite unwarranted increases with no 
regard as to cost. 

When this system was started several 
years ago the civil service retirement 
fund was solvent. Today it is not sol- 
vent, except as it is anchored to the Fed- 
eral Treasury and except as the tax- 
payers will underwrite the cost. 

The pending bill endorses a new prin- 
ciple which, if enacted, would cost this 
year about $1,300,000. This is just a be- 
ginning. In reality, if the principle were 
extended across the whole civil service 
retirement fund, it would cost several 
hundred million dollars. If Congress is 
to provide these benefits for 116 em- 
ployees in one group, 164 in another, and 
27 in another—and those are the figures 
we have—there could be no valid argu- 
ment against extending to the 2.5 mil- 
lion Federal employees the same benefits. 


Mr. 
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It would then cost an additional $400 
or $500 million to extend the new formula 
to the whole retirement system. 

This is just the opening wedge. If Con- 
gress approves this formula today there 
will be no sound argument against the 
extension of it. We shall have provided 
an opening wedge for a program that 
will cost $400 or $500 million a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur fully in what 
the Senator from Delaware has said. 
The principle that is sought to be estab- 
lished would inevitably have to be ap- 
plied to the regular civil service em- 
ployees retirement fund. If there were 
applied to the entire civil service retire- 
ment fund the principle which the bill 
contemplates applying to the Foreign 
Service retirement fund, how much did 
the Senator from Delaware say the cost 
would be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
advised it would cost between $400 and 
$500 million a year. Under existing law 
with respect to both the regular civil 
service retirement and the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement, when a man retires and 
designates his wife to be a beneficiary 
he takes a reduction in retirement bene- 
fits which is actuarially enough to offset 
the additional cost. 

Under the present bill 116 employees 
retired and did not think enough of their 
wives to declare them beneficiaries if 
they became widows, but instead they 
asked for the full retirement benefits 
themselves. Notwithstanding their ne- 
glect, however, this bill will extend full 
retirement benefits to their widows. Yet 
the husbands had not declared them to 
be beneficiaries. 

If that is to be our policy how could 
it be argued that employees in the postal 
service or other Federal agencies could 
not likewise elect to take higher re- 
tirement benefits during their lifetime 
and then, when they died, have Congress 
come along and say, “We will take care 
of the widows just as though you had 
declared them beneficiaries.” 

It would cost $400 or $500 million a 
year to provide such benefits for widows. 
Let me refer to page 1 of the committee 
report. 

In addition, S. 745 would authorize an 
annuity of $2,400 for about 27 widows who 
now have no annuity whatsoever and any 
other widows who would have no annuity 
if, assuming S. 745 is enacted, their husbands 
died before they could avail themselves of its 
provisions. 


Why cannot these husbands take care 
of their wives now? In the first place, 
why do we refer to them as “widows” 
before their husbands have died? I have 
always thought that a wife is not a widow 
until the husband has died. The hus- 
bands have the responsibility of desig- 
nating their wives as annuitants. I have 
no objection to applying this principle 
retroactively, to permit husbands who 
have retired to make the election, pro- 
vided they take a reduction. We can 
amend the bill to provide that a man may 
make an election retroactively to cover 
his wife provided that the husbands will 
pay back into the Federal retirement 
fund the excess annuity which they have 
already collected as the result of not 
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having made such election in the begin- 
ning. If they have drawn the additional 
money over the years they should pay 
it back. They should only get what they 
would have obtained had they made the 
election originally. 

I am willing to give them the right to 
make this election retroactively. How- 
ever, I do not believe they should be paid 
for not having protected their wives in 
the first place. 

If that is done, we shall open up the 
whole civil service retirement fund to a 
new abuse. Why do it for one class, and 
not for the other? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Delaware. I 
am now directing my attention to the 
second paragraph of the report under 
the heading “purpose of the bill”; 

The bill also authorizes another group of 
about 116 Foreign Service officers who retired 
before October 16, 1960, and who made no 
provision for their widows, to let the maxi- 
mum annuity for their surviving widows in 
accordance with present law. 


The Senator from Delaware referred 
to this item. 

The bill contemplates allowing retired 
officers of the Foreign Service who did 
not designate their wives as beneficiaries 
in the event the retiree died before the 
wife, and thus received increased annui- 
ties, to make such a designation now. 

There may be persons who have re- 
tired from a State service, who probably 
were asked, “Do you want to make your 
wife a beneficiary in the event you die 
before she dies? If you do, you will re- 
ceive less money as your annuity; but 
if you do not, you will receive more 
money.” 

That is the identical situation which 
prevails in the Federal Government. It 
is a matter of not designating their wives 
and receiving a greater annuity, or des- 
ignating their wives and receiving a lower 
annuity. 

One hundred and sixteen of them have 
said, “I want the larger annuity, and I 
will not designate my wife as a benefi- 
ciary.” 

The bill as it is written gives them the 
right now to designate the wife as a bene- 
ficiary; yet it makes no provision requir- 
ing retirees to pay back the increased 
annuity which they have received. 

One hundred and sixteen of them, who 
did not designate their spouses to be 
the recipients of annuities in the event 
the retiree died first, have received 
$1,300 million by way of increased pay. 
That would be $9,000 apiece. The bill 
contemplates allowing them to retain 
that excess pay and now to designate 
the wives as beneficiaries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to finish this 
point first. Then I shall be glad to yield. 

I am a lawyer, and I sat on the bench 
for 10 years. If this is the concept of 
justice in Congress, the body which cre- 
ates law, God help the administration of 
law and justice in the United States. 

THE GERMANENESS RULE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, with the under- 
standing that what I am about to say will 
follow his speech? I should like to make 
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an insertion in the Record and speak for 
not more than 30 seconds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will not challenge 
the Senator’s right to do that. However, 
is the rule of germaneness in effect? 

Mr. MORSE. I forgot all about the 
rule of germaneness. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I will not object. 

Mr. MORSE. Although I was against 
it, I will respect it. I shall come back 
later, and, instead of speaking for 30 sec- 
onds, I will speak for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If no objection is 
made, when an irrelevant matter is 
sought to be introduced, is it automati- 
cally barred under the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rule is not self-enforcing. In other 
— the Chair will not take the initia- 

ve, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If objection is not 
raised, the matter may be presented. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I raise no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must raise objec- 
tion, much as I regret to do so, because 
I wish to see the rule applied in its pris- 
tine purity for at least a few days. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot agree more 
with the Senator. I will make it 3 hours. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we are to allow the 
designation of a surviving spouse as a 
beneficiary, it would seem, in fairness to 
the taxpayer, and with due recognition 
of the meaning of justice, that those 
who have received $1,300,000 in ex- 
cess of what they were entitled to re- 
ceive should be required to pay that 
money back into the Treasury. 

I suppose that constitutionally we 
have the right to do what is proposed in 
the bill. Apart from the Constitution, 
it is pertinent to ask: What right have 
we as Senators to give taxpayers’ money 
away under the circumstances which 
prevail in the situation before us? 

The Senator from Delaware has stated 
that if this situation is allowed to prevail 
with respect to the Foreign Service fund, 
retirees covered by the civil service re- 
tirement fund will justifiably ask for 
identical treatment. I do not know how 
many retirees are under the civil service 
retirement fund. I am quite certain that 
among them are persons who have not 
designated their spouses as surviving 
beneficiaries. 

Suppose all of them were to say, “We 
want a law passed, similar to the one 
passed for the benefit of Foreign Service 
employees, to allow us now to keep all the 
excess payments which we received, but 
permitting us now to designate our 
spouses as beneficiaries.” May-I ask the 
Senator from Delaware if it is this cate- 
gory to which he had reference when he 
said that the cost would be $415 million? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, only 
partly so. The point is, as the Senator 
from Ohio has said, that if we pass the 
bill and allow those in the Foreign Serv- 
ice who failed to designate spouses as 
beneficiaries to receive these benefits 
retroactively we should do so for all civil 
ei employees who are in similar posi- 

on. 

Then there is another category; 
namely, the overwhelming number of 
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employees who did designate their 
spouses as beneficiaries. It is not fair to 
the 90 percent who did designate their 
spouses as surviving beneficiaries, with a 
reduction of 20 or 25 percent in their re- 
tirement check. 

We cannot say that the employee who 
designated his spouse as the beneficiary 
is to get 25 percent less retirement ben- 
efits than the man who ignores his re- 
sponsibility to protect his wife. 

Ultimately we shall have to provide 
such benefits to all the 2,500,000 em- 
ployees on the rolls today, plus those 
who have already retired. It would cost 
around $400 or $500 million a year to pro- 
vide this additional benefit to all Govern- 
ment workers. 

If it is proposed to give a special $9,000 
bonus, as the Senator has pointed out— 
and that is what it boils down to—for 
these 116 employees, why not provide it 
for all 2,500,000 employees? If that were 
to be done, a huge sum of money would 
have to be spent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a question 
on the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been scanning 
the bill. In the opinion of the Senator 
from Ohio, does the bill put the Foreign 
Service annuitants in a preferred posi- 
tion over many other classes of Federal 
employees? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In one respect, as 
now contemplated, allowing at this time 
a retiree to designate his wife as a bene- 
ficiary, even though he failed to do so 
when he retired, and therefore received 
increased pay, it would put him in a 
preferential position. 

But more than that, as to those who 
did designate their wives, and thus re- 
ceived a smaller annuity, should they not 
have the right to say, “Treat us in the 
Same manner as you are treating the 
116 who did not designate their wives”? 

When the bill came before the com- 
mittee for hearings, it was rather cur- 
sorally sent through the committee. 
Ample hearings to obtain information 
were not held. I am now giving the re- 
sults of 2 months of labor on my part— 
the writing of letters and the making of 
calls to the Department of Labor. 

In addition, as stated in the report on 
page 1, the bill—S. 745—would author- 
ize an annuity of $2,400 for about 27 
widows who now have no annuity what- 
soever. In that category, the retiree 
never designated his wife as the bene- 
ficiary. He elected to take larger pay- 
ments. Now it is proposed to make those 
widows the beneficiaries of payments of 
$2,400 a year. I should like to see that 
done; but why should these 27 be selected 
when probably 5 million widows through- 
out the country similarly need direct re- 
lief or help? That is another situation. 

So far as concerns paragraph 1 of 
the “Purpose of the Bill,” I think that 
provision is sound. Paragraph 1 reads: 

S. 745 would authorize about 164 Foreign 
Service officers who retired prior to October 
16, 1960, and who provided annuities for 
their widows, to provide the annuities at 
the same cost as officers who retired after 
that date. 
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That phase is equitable. If the officer 
retired before 1960, why should his bene- 
fits be less than those of a person who 
retired after 1960? 

Mr. MORSE. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Ohio, does not legislation 
on this subject also raise for appropriate 
consideration the policies that are being 
followed in connection with the whole so- 
cial security program? In the whole so- 
cial security program, as the Senator has 
pointed out, literally millions of people, 
including widows, do not receive any- 
where near the benefits which the bill 
seeks to provide. Is that not true? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is positively true. 
The principle would become applicable 
to every retirement fund operated by 
the Government. If we liberalize in this 
instance, and even liberalize beyond the 
extent of fiscal ability to carry the pro- 
gram into effect, we likewise must do 
so with respect to the social security and 
civil service retirement funds. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I said a while ago 
that when this fund was established, the 
structure was of such a nature as to in- 
sure its financial stability. The amounts 
paid in by the Foreign Service employee 
together with the amounts paid in by 
the Government were adequate to sup- 
port the fund. It might therefore be 
asked, Why is the fund now inadequate? 
It is with reference to the answer to that 
question that I now wish to direct my 
attention. The first liberalization of 
the fund was introduced in 1939. That 
liberalization provided that officers who 
had served 30 years could retire at age 
60 on a reduced annuity. The retire- 
ment age was reduced. When the re- 
tirement age was reduced, the burden on 
the fund was increased. Thus, the first 
assault on the stability of the fund took 
place in 1939. Also in 1939, survivor an- 
nuities for wives were first provided. I 
agree with what was done. I agree that 
a retiree ought to make provision for his 
spouse. In the original bill, an em- 
ployee in the Foreign Service could not 
designate his spouse as a surviving bene- 
ficiary. But when the change was made, 
no thought was given to increasing the 
amount of contribution to the fund. 
The conditions were liberalized, but the 
contributions remained unchanged. So 
twice in 1 year a successful assault was 
made upon the integrity of the fund. 

Then, in 1941, the act was changed, so 
as to permit retirement at age 50, with 
30 years of service. That was one of the 
real attacks on the fund; retirement un- 
der those circumstances was permitted, 
even though the individual was capable 
of taking another job the day after he 
resigned. That happened time and 
again. 

When that liberalization was made, no 
requirement to increase the contribu- 
tions was imposed upon either the Gov- 
ernment or the employees. 

But in 1946, voluntary retirement was 
permitted at age 50, with 20 years of 
service. The taxpayers had to carry the 
load of that liberalization; no amend- 
ment to require increased contributions 
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by the Government and the employees 
was adopted. 

If such had been proposed, the meas- 
ure probably would not have been passed 
in 1946. What a liberal arrangement: 
the right to retire with substantial re- 
tirement pay at age 50, after 20 years of 
service. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was the rate 
of retirement pay? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It was reduced, but 
it was still substantial. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if the Senator 
from Minnesota contends that what was 
done was sound, I ask why the fund is 
insolvent now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield 
further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The difficulty is 
that most of the funds are without ade- 
quate capital, because the Government 
does not keep up its prescribed pay- 
ments. That is the regrettable fact. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not a fact; 
the Senator is not conversant with the 
situation. Even if the Government paid 
the $284 million which it owes, the Gov- 
ernment's contribution and the em- 
ployees’ contributions would have to be 
increased to 29.7 percent of their sala- 
ries; and I say that is improvident and 
impossible of achievement, and the mere 
suggestion is an offense to one's intel- 
ligence. I have previously heard the 
argument that the Government has not 
paid its share. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And, of course, 
that is true. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. That is true; but the 
letter I have received shows that even 
though the Government pays $284 mil- 
lion to keep the fund solvent, the em- 
ployees and the Government must pay 
into the fund 29 percent of the salary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But that is for 
the long-range program of the annuity 
system or of the pension system. I think 
there is no doubt that increased pay- 
ments will have to be made into the 
fund if there are to be increased bene- 
fits. The bill does provide, as the Sen- 
ator properly points out, some in- 
creased benefits. I think a case can be 
made for the Senator’s amendment 
which relates to certain elections to be 
made—at the time of retirement—as to 
the benefits to be provided; and the 
Senator from Ohio has already made 
that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that in the course of 24 
years, 11 liberalizations were made, with- 
out any requirement that the contribu- 
tions be increased so as to maintain 
the fiscal stability of the fund. 

I have already mentioned the one 
made in 1946: voluntary retirement at 
age 50, with 20 years of service. 

In 1946 came the fifth liberalization: 
disability retirement was liberalized, so 
that when a participant in the system 
became disabled, if he had at least 5 
years of service, his annuity would be 
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calculated on the basis of a minimum 
of 20 years of service. 

I point out to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that, with respect to that liberali- 
zation, regardless of where the disability 
occurred—whether at work in the For- 
eign Service, or on a highway, or any- 
where else, the Foreign Service em- 
ployee thus became entitled to the bene- 
fits of this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
represents an increase of approximately 
400 percent in the benefits without any 
corresponding increase in the contribu- 
tions by either the employees or the Gov- 
ernment. As the Senator from Ohio has 
pointed out, that is one of the reasons 
why the fund is insolvent today and why 
it will be bankrupt—down to zero—by 
1977, unless Congress takes action. 
Without any liberalization, by 1977 the 
fund will be completely bankrupt, under 
existing law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The statement made 
by the Senator from Delaware is abso- 
lutely correct. I assume that his state- 
ment that the liberalization was in the 
area of 400 percent is correct, because 
when the law was enacted, it required 
contributions of 5 percent, whereas it 
now requires contributions of 30 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
speaking of item 5. Under the law prior 
to 1946 if a man with 5 years of experi- 
ence became disabled his annuity was 
computed on the basis of his pay during 
those 5 years. 

In 1946 the law was again amended 
providing that upon disability a man 
with 5 years of service would get credit 
for a full 20-year period. This repre- 
sents a 400-percent increase. 

All of these increases have been piled 
up, one on top of the other. As to each 
one, it was said at the time of its enact- 
ment, “This is only a small cost, and we 
shall deal with the whole later on in the 
years to come.“ 

These successive increases add up to 
a bankrupt retirement fund; yet instead 
of facing this situation the committee 
just reports out more bills, each time 
further liberalizing the benefits. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
sixth liberalization also occurred in 1946; 
at that time the law was amended so as 
to provide that the annuity would be 
based on the officer’s 5-year average sal- 
ary next preceding retirement, rather 
than on his salary for the 10 years next 
preceding retirement. So if the salaries 
of Senators are increased to $37,000 a 
year, as has been proposed, and if the 
salaries of judges of the Supreme Court 
are increased to $60,000, and if the sal- 
aries of Cabinet members are increased 
to $35,000, this provision would have ap- 
plicability in principle. 

In 1946 the law required that the an- 
nuity be calculated on the basis of the 
average salary during the 10 years im- 
mediately preceding retirement. 

It was changed to provide that the an- 
nuity shall be calculated on the basis of 
a 5-year average salary. Thus, instead 
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of being required to work 10 years to 
have an annuity as a Senator calculated 
on the basis of a contemplated increase 
to $35,000, I would be required to work 
only 5 years on that item. 

Liberalization No. 7. In 1955, it was 
changed by way of liberalization to the 
best 5-year average next preceding re- 
tirement. If we should fall into a period 
of economic depression and it became 
necessary to reduce salaries under the 
amendment made in 1955, the employee 
would be entitled to have the average 
of his 5 highest salary years used as the 
premise for figuring his retirement an- 
nuity. 

Liberalization No. 8. In 1956, the limi- 
tation on years of service on which an 
annuity could be based was raised from 
30 to 35 years, thus allowing 70 percent 
of the highest 5-year average salary as 
an annuity. Under the law, an em- 
ployee of the Foreign Service can draw 
70 percent of his highest 5 years of sal- 
ary, provided he has worked 35 years. 

Mr. President (Mr. Nilson in the 
chair), I do not know what their aver- 
age salaries are, but under the law they 
are entitled to draw 70 percent of the 
highest 5-year average salary as an 
annuity. 

In the discussions which have been 
held on the floor of the Senate dealing 
with the cost to the Government of hir- 
ing new employees, I have used the 
measurement that $6,000 is about the 
average salary. I know that the For- 
eign Service is much higher than the 
$6,000 average. 

Liberalization No. 9. In 1960, the 
retirement system was changed to pro- 
vide that Foreign Service staff personnel, 
after they have served 10 years in the 
Foreign Service, would become par- 
ticipants in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system. This liberalization meant 
that a new category was allowed to come 
within the provisions of the law. They 
were not originally directly connected 
with the Foreign Service, and therefore 
were not covered. But in 1960, it was 
declared that staff personnel, after they 
served 10 years in the Foreign Service, 
were permitted to become participants. 
Prior to that time, they were covered by 
the civil service retirement provisions. 
But that payment is less than that of the 
Foreign Service, so they worked them- 
selves into the Foreign Service coverage. 

Liberalization No. 10. In 1960, sur- 
vivor annuities were provided for chil- 
dren. When the bill was initially passed, 
it covered only the worker. Subsequently, 
it was liberalized to cover the wives and 
husbands of workers. In 1960, it was 
liberalized, as I have indicated, to also 
make provision for children. 

This is laudable. It is consonant with 
the highest concepts of charity and serv- 
ice to a family. But, looking at it 
realistically, it is thoroughly apparent 
that when these liberalizations were 
made, unless additional contributions 
were made to the fund, the fund could 
not survive, but would eventually become 
bankrupt. 

Liberalization No. 11. Also in 1960, the 
act was amended to provide for recom- 
putation of annuities of those who 
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applied prior to 1956, to allow those with 
more than 30 years to be given added 
credit for the difference up to 35 years. 

That is the end of the series of assaults 
that were made upon the financial in- 
tegrity of this fund, except for the bill 
now pending before the Senate, which 
will be the 12th liberalization without 
any increased contributions in the fund, 
rendering it more unsettled and unstable 
than ever. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wiutiams] has pointed out that if the 
bill is passed, its provisions will become 
the precedent for arguments to be made 
advancing the application of similar con- 
cessions, definitely with respect to the 
civil service retirement fund. With 
respect to the social security fund, it is 
a delight to know that one can draw 
retirement pay having some semblance 
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Although we rejoice, we should also 
recognize that unless the funds are kept 
actuarially sound, they will eventually 
become insolvent. Those who receive 
their benefits will get out more than they 
have paid in. Those who come along in 
the future will be likely to find that the 
basket is empty. 

If and when that occurs—and it will 
occur with reference to the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement fund—the proposal will be 
made to the taxpayers of the United 
States that the fund needs for its suste- 
nance 29.7 percent of the Foreign Serv- 
ice payroll. If we, the workers, are to 
pay in 50 percent of the 29.7 percent, it 
will cost 14.85 percent of our payroll. 
I, as a worker, cannot afford that, and I 
would ask to be spared the responsibil- 
ity of paying in that much money. But 
I would ask the taxpayers to allow me to 
pay in 6% percent while they pay in 
23.2 percent. We may be able to estab- 
lish that principle in Congress. We 
would not put it over if the question had 
to be debated in every forum in the 
country. 

If the subject were discussed in the 
squares of the various municipalities and 
in service clubs, the Senate would never 
pass a bill which would require the Gov- 
ernment to pay into the fund 23% per- 
cent while the workers pay 6.2 percent. 

If we pass the bill, what would we do 
with regard to social security? What 
would we do with relation to the civil 
service employees’ retirement program? 
If we should allow such conduct to con- 
tinue, what would happen to a medicare 
program if and when a medicare bill 
should be passed? Supposedly it would 
begin on an actuarially sound basis, Per- 
haps every 2 or 3 years liberalizations 
would be made. Into what proportions 
would the burden of the Government 
grow? ‘ 

It will be argued by the proponents of 
the bill that it would involve a very 
smell sum of money. That is a fact. 
Not much is involved by way of pay- 
ments. But the principle involved is a 
serious one. 

In conclusion, I point out that the 
limitation of 5 percent of salary up 
to $9,000 provided by the 1924 act was 
changed to $10,000 on February 23, 1931; 
it was changed to $13,500 on August 13, 
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1946; and removed altogether on Au- 
gust 5, 1955. 

When the law was adopted in 1924, 
it required contributions of 5 percent 
of the salary. 

As I said a moment ago, to keep the 
fund sound would now require a con- 
tribution of 29.7 percent. At the present 
time employees are paying 6% percent 
a year and the Federal Government is 
paying 6% percent of the aggregate sal- 
ary. But those contributions will not 
do, because the fund cannot be sustained 
in that way. 

On that basis I urge that the bill be 
rejected. It ought not to pass. It is 
not just; it is not fair; it can only con- 
tribute to the fiscal disability under 
which the Government is already suffer- 


ing. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to section 194 of title 14 of the 
United States Code, the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has appointed Mr. Garmatz, of 
Maryland, Mr. Lennon, of North Caro- 
lina, and Mr. GLENN, of New Jersey, 
members of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries to the Board of Vis- 
itors of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 

The message announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 298) to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1958, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Parman, Mr. RAINS, Mr. Mutter, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mr. KILBURN, Mr. WINALL, and 
Mr. Harvey of Michigan were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H.R. 1959. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of privately owned motor vehicles 
of Government employees assigned to duty 
in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3368. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land to the Lex- 
ington Park Volunteer Fire Department, Inc.; 
and 

H.R. 4801, An act to amend subsection 506 
(d) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, re- 
garding certification of facts based upon 
transferred records, 


ADJUSTMENT IN ANNUITIES UNDER 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 745) to provide for adjust- 
ments in annuities under the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
does the Senator wish to speak on this 
particular bill? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must regretfully 
state that the new rule of germaneness 
will be in effect until a later hour. Will 
the Chair state the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until 
3:46. < 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And since this rule 
is in its early days of application, as I 
said a few moments earlier, I think we 
should retain it in its pristine purity 
until it is later adulterated by Senate 
practice. 

I am sure the Senator is about to 
come forth with an amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I certainly am. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought that was 
the case, but I shall not yield for that 
purpose right now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, is the 
senior Senator from Tennessee or the 
senior Senator from Minnesota recog- 
nized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota had the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, I 
shall be more than happy to yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee in a moment 
for the purpose of his offering a non- 
germane amendment to test the rule of 
germaneness. 

The arguments made against this par- 
ticular bill relate, of course, to its more 
generous provisions concerning one 
group of Foreign Service officers in the 
number of 116 who retired before Octo- 
ber 1960. 

At that time the retirement benefits 
were not as generous as they are now, 
and the payments into the retirement 
fund in relation to these benefits were 
considerably higher. 

Also, this group of 116, to which the 
provisions of the bill refer, made no 
provision for their widows. In other 
words, because of the cost of the retire- 
ment benefits for the individual Foreign 
Service officer, the process of election of 
beneficiary, or of those who were to be 
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the recipients of an annuity, was limited 
to the actual Foreign Service officer 
rather than the officer and his surviving 
widow. 

As the report on the bill (S. 745) indi- 
cates, the bill would authorize an an- 
nuity of $2,400 to about 27 widows who 
now have no annuity whatsoever. It 
would also apply to any other widows 
who would have no annuity. If S. 745 
were enacted they could avail them- 
selves of its provisions. 

The latter is a sort of saving clause, 
since it is possible that if the bill were 
made public law, some officers would not 
have time to make the election or se- 
lection provided for in the proposed leg- 
islation. 

I have discussed the bill with members 
of the staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee who have been closely asso- 
ciated with the development of the leg- 
islation. I can well understand the con- 
cern of the Senator from Ohio and of 
the Senator from Delaware. There is 
much merit in the argument that has 
been made. 

However, the bill has been before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, not once, 
but several times. As I recall—and I 
stand corrected if I am in error—hear- 
ings were held on the bill before the 
Foreign Relations Committee in previous 
Congresses, After a number of hear- 
ings during the 88th Congress, the For- 
eign Relations Committee reported the 
bill to the Senate, with minority views. 
Three of our colleagues in the Senate 
have expressed dissent or opposition to 
the bill in minority views. 

The bill has the approval of the De- 
partment of State and of the Bureau 
of the Budget. That means, of course, 
that it represents the views of the ad- 
ministration. I believe it would be fair 
to say that, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the cost items 
have been carefully evaluated; and that 
with the State Department approval 
the equities involved and the sense of 
justice involved have been given careful 
consideration. 

The report is very explicit with refer- 
ence to the various sections of the bill. 
There is included in the report a section- 
by-section analysis. Also, some ex- 
amples are given in the report, which I 
believe are rather helpful in under- 
standing this complicated piece of pro- 
posed legislation. For example, the re- 
port points out that prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-723, the most 
recent revision of the Foreign Service 
Retirement Act, the Foreign Service re- 
tirement system provided that the an- 
nuity payable to a surviving widow could 
not exceed 25 percent of a retired For- 
eign Service officer’s average basic sal- 
ary for the 5 years next preceding his 
retirement. 

In other words, if a Foreign Service 
officer received $12,000 a year, the most 
the widow could receive would be $3,000. 
This presumes that there would be a 5- 
year period immediately prior to the 
retirement in which the Foreign Service 
officer's salary would not have been less 
than $12,000 a year. 

If he had elected, under the retirement 
system, to have his wife included in the 
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annuity, the widow would be entitled to which, on the basis of increased annui- themselves and their families, but also to 
$3,000. ties, they have received because they did our country. 


The same revision in the law, known 
as Public Law 86-723, provided that an 
annuity payable to a surviving widow 
could be as much as 50 percent of the 
amount which the retired Foreign Serv- 
ice officer received as an annuity. 

In addition, the annuity of the retired 
Foreign Service officer who elects to pro- 
vide an annuity for a widow survivor is 
reduced by 2½ percent of any amount 
up to $2,400, plus 10 percent of any 
amount over $2,400, which he specifies 
as the base for the survivor benefit. 

The committee report gives an exam- 
ple of this situation, which I believe will 
help clarify it. It indicates why there 
was a need for the provision contained 
in the pending bill. 

To illustrate, according to the formula 
in effect for those who retired prior to 
October 16, 1960, a Foreign Service offi- 
cer whose so-called high-five average 
salary was $12,000 a year would, on the 
basis of 30 years’ service, receive an an- 
nuity of $7,200. This is calculated on the 
basis of 2 percent times 30 times $12,000. 
That amounts to $7,200. That is the 
formula. The maximum annuity he 
could provide for his surviving widow 
was 25 percent of $12,000, or $3,000. The 
cost to him for such a widow survivor 
annuity was $1,500, or one-half of the 
annuity provided for her. Therefore, 
his reduced annuity would then be only 
$5,700. That is for his widow and for 
himself. 


Further, on the basis of the same fig- 
ures set forth in the report, under the 
new formula in effect since October 16 
1960, the maximum annuity a Foreign 
Service officer may elect to provide for 
his surviving widow is $3,600, or one- 
half of his annuity of $7,200. It was 
$3,000 prior to 1960. After 1960, the cost 
to the Foreign Service officer who elected 
to provide for his surviving widow would 
be about $540. Thus, a Foreign Service 
officer who retired under the present law 
would be entitled to receive an annuity 
of $6,660. In other words, it is $7,200, 
less $540, the cost of the annuity for his 
surviving widow; whereas the Foreign 
Service officer who retired under the old 
law could receive an annuity of $5,700. 

It is quite obvious on its face that there 
is a discrepancy. A Foreign Service offi- 
cer who retired on October 15, 1960, 
would receive $5,700. The officer who 
retired on October 17, the day after the 
law went into effect, would receive 
$6,600. There is an obvious discrepancy 
in the case of the survivorship annuities. 
It is the committee’s feeling that this 
constitutes an injustice to those who re- 
tired prior to October 16, 1960. For that 
reason the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions felt justified in approving the 
pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur fully with 
the argument thus far made about the 
purpose of equalizing the rates between 
those who retire after 1960 and those who 
retired before 1960. My complaint is 
not with respect to equalization, but with 
respect to the preferential treatment 


not designate their wives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand the 
Senator’s position. He is more con- 
cerned about the provisions in the bill 
that follow. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that that is the view of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So far as adjust- 
ing the disprepancy I have described is 
concerned, that is concurrence on the 
part of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY There is concur- 
rence on the part of the Senators I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; we concur. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The section of the 
bill that has caused the greatest concern 
relates to 27 widows of Foreign Service 
officers, widows who would be authorized 
to receive an annuity of $2,400, who have 
had no annuity whatsoever, and as to 
whom no payment has been made into 
the fund to provide for them. The com- 
mittee report describes this particular 
feature in rather concise and persuasive 
language. Section 3 of the bill provides: 

Sec. 3. In any case where an annuitant 
who retired prior to October 16, 1960, dies 
prior to enactment of this Act, leaving a wid- 
ow to whom he was married at time of re- 
tirement who is not entitled to receive an 
annuity under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system, and who is not 
receiving benefits as a widow under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, the Sec- 
retary of State may in his discretion grant 
such a widow an annuity of $2,400 per an- 
num; or in cases where such widows are re- 
ceiving less than $2,400, the annuity shall be 
increased to $2,400. 


This provision was designed to give 
what might be called social-justice or 
humanitarian consideration to the wives 
of Foreign Service officers, wives who 
were not provided for under the retire- 
ment system. I believe there is much 
justification for this provision. I have 
often said, and should like to repeat now, 
that when the Government employs a 
Foreign Service officer, it generally gets 
two such officers for the price of one. In 
the vast majority of cases, a Foreign 
Service officer, particularly one who 
serves overseas, has an effective assist- 
ant or associate or helpmate in the per- 
son of his wife. The Government does 
not compensate that woman, even though 
she may be doing as much good for our 
country in the role of wife of the Foreign 
Service officer as the Foreign Service 
officer himself. 

One of the truly inspiring and exciting 
stories of our Foreign Service is the out- 
standing work that is being carried on 
year after year in country after country 
by the wives of U.S. Foreign Service offi- 
cers. I believe it would make some of 
the best and most informative reading 
if more articles were written about the 
work being accomplished and undertaken 
by the wives of Foreign Service officers. 
Every Member of Congress who has trav- 
eled abroad knows that this is true. By 
their conduct and their sacrifices, those 
fine women bring honor not only to 


We have an excellent Foreign Service, 
in the main. At times, I have been criti- 
cal of the Foreign Service when it sought 
to take over what I thought was an oper- 
ational program, such as foreign aid. I 
do not believe that is its role. But I am 
not critical of the Foreign Service when 
it performs the duties assigned to it by 
law, in the field of diplomacy, and in the 
staffing and manning of missions and 
consular offices. To the contrary, we 
are blessed with one of the finest Foreign 
Services of all the countries of the world. 

The provisions of section 3 of the bill 
would provide a modest annuity of 
$2,400, which should not bankrupt the 
richest of all nations. It applies to 27 
widows who, through no fault of their 
own, did not come under the provisions 
of the previous Foreign Service retire- 
ment legislation. I see no reason to ex- 
clude those 27 widows from the modest 
benefit of a $2,400 a year annuity. 

It should be clear that this section and 
this amount do not apply in cases in 
which a widow is receiving benefits 
under the Federal Employees Compensa- 
tion Act as the widow of a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer or as the widow of someone 
else. In other words, there would not 
be dual benefits. 

This section also provides that the 
annuities of widows shall be increased to 
$2,400 in cases in which the widows are 
receiving less than that amount. It 
should be noted that all widow annuities 
were increased to at least $2,400 when 
the law currently in effect was enacted, 
provided they became payable by June 
30, 1962. 

So the purpose of this section, which 
has been the subject of controversy 
today, is to close the gap between the 
date June 30, 1962, and the date when 
the bill becomes law. It applies to a 
small number of widows of Foreign 
Service officers—the number is esti- 
mated as 27—who now have no annuity 
whatsoever, and to a few other wives 
who would have no annuity if their hus- 
bands died before they could avail them- 
selves of the provisions of this act. That 
simply means within the short period of 
time between the passage of the bill by 
Congress and the signing of the act by 
the President and before the Foreign 
Service officer could make the election 
of an annuity for his surviving widow, 
if the Foreign Service officer were to die. 
So it is quite obvious that we are talking 
about a few persons—less than 100— 
under the most extreme and unbelieve- 
able circumstances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
somewhat confused as to how the Sen- 
ator can describe 27 women as being wid- 
ows today on the premise that their hus- 
bands may die tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I said there 
was another group. 

. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is not now speaking of the 27? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. The 27 are in 
the classification of widows; their hus- 
bands have departed this life. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I read 
from the third paragraph under the 
heading “Purpose of the Bill,” on page 1 
of the report: 

In addition, S. 745 would authorize an 
annuity of $2,400 for about 27 widows who 
now have no annuity whatsoever and any 
other widows who would have no annuity 
if, assuming S. 745 is enacted, their husbands 
died before they could avail themselves of 
its provisions. 


In committee it was stated that the 
husbands were still living, and this pro- 
vision was included on the prospect, as 
the Senator has just stated, that the 
husbands might die in the interval be- 
tween the passage of the bill by Congress 
and the signing of the act by the Presi- 
dent. A man who might die hereafter is 
not dead today; his wife is not now a 
widow. If he is living today why does 
he not do what every other civil service 
retiree must do: Go to the retirement 
division, declare his wife as his bene- 
ficiary, take the reduction in his pension 
check, as other workers must do, and 
pay back into the Federal Treasury the 
extra amount which he has drawn in 
previous years because he did not think 
enough of his wife to declare her as his 
beneficiary? 

Let this man express for his wife a 
little of the same sympathy that he is 
asking the Congress to express. She 
certainly is not a widow until he is dead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor I have no desire to advance the cause 
of widowhood by presuming to suggest 
that the husbands of those who would 
be beneficiaries of this act are now dead, 
whereas they are alive. I merely point 
out that section 1(a) would modify the 
present Foreign Service Retirement Act, 
and section 3 refers to section 1(a), as 
well. Iam saying that it is possible that 
if the bill is passed by both Houses and 
is on the President’s desk by April 10, 
and if the President signs it on the after- 
noon of April 10, a Foreign Service officer 
who might want to avail himself of the 
provisions of this act, as an amendment 
to the Foreign Service Retirement Act, 
might have a heart attack even while he 
was affixing his signature to whatever 
papers were required to assure his widow 
these benefits. It is the purpose of sec- 
tion 3 to assure the widow that she 
would be entitled to the $2,400 widow’s 
annuity. 

I do no think this is the most earth- 
shaking decision this Congress will be 
called upon to make, but at least, it is a 
matter of legislative detail that was 
given consideration by the Bureau of the 
Budget, by the State Department, and by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I presume that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has some competence in 
this area, since it has handled most or 
all of the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability acts and the amendments to 
them. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and I know he has given very 
careful consideration to this proposed 
legislation. I would be less than candid 
if I did not admit that Iam not an expert 
on all its details, but I believe section 3 
is in the bill because it is needed. I do 
not believe it establishes a bad precedent. 
I think it demonstrates rather humani- 
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tarian consideration and concern for the 
wives of Foreign Service officers—a group 
very limited in number—who will have 
no annuity benefits at all unless this 
proposed legislation is enacted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
not the Senator think it is the responsi- 
bility of this lady’s husband, as in the 
case of other employees, to declare her 
a beneficiary? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will 
the Senator from Minnesota agree to the 
inclusion of an amendment to require the 
return to the Federal Treasury of the 
extra amount of pay received because 
the designation was not made earlier? 
If so, I shall have no objection to the 
bill. If we allow such an employee to 
receive the extra amount during his life- 
time and if we still take care of his widow 
afterwards, we should do the same for all 
civil service employees, postal workers 
and all other Government employees. 
But if we were to do that the added cost 
would be approximately $400 or $500 
million a year. Why are not the 
widows of all employees entitled to equal 
treatment? Why single out just the 116 
in 1 category and the 27 in the other 
whose husbands are living today and 
therefore could, if they wished to do so, 
name their wives their beneficiaries. 

The only point is that in the absence 
of enactment of this bill they would re- 
ceive a lower retirement pay—as other 
retirees would—and would have to re- 
turn to the Federal Treasury the extra 
amount they have drawn from the Fed- 
eral Treasury during the years in which 
they refused to name their wives their 
beneficiaries. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those are the ones 
in the group of 116. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; 
both the 27 and the 116. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But in those cases 
the husbands have gone to their heavenly 
rewards. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator from Minnesota has con- 
fused the two groups. The 116 have 
passed away; the 27 have not yet died. 
But one category consists of widows. An 
act of Congress is needed in order to es- 
tablish their eligibility. 

My point is that their retirement bene- 
fits should be reduced in an amount cor- 
responding to the extra amount which 
was drawn while their husbands were 
living. 

I am willing to allow them their retro- 
active rights if they will pay for them. 
But I do not see why this group should 
get approximately $9,000 more out of 
the retirement fund than any other civil 
service employee, Foreign Service officer, 
or other Government employee could re- 
ceive? Why should they get that $9,000 
bonus merely because they failed to rec- 
ognize their responsibilities to their own 
wives? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think there is 
considerable merit in that argument; 
and the Senator from Delaware always 
makes a good argument, and does so with 
great sincerity. I am merely endeavor- 
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ing to get both points of view spread on 
the RECORD. 

I would say that it is not clear that 
under the bill certain benefits which 
would accrue to the widows of Foreign 
Service officers would not accrue to the 
widows of other Government employees. 

We should bear in mind the fact that 
the members of the armed services and 
the members of the judiciary make no 
contribution whatever to their respective 
retirement systems. 

In the case of the judiciary, the judges 
receive their full salaries after their re- 
tirement. Of course, I do not say the 
role of a Foreign Service officer is as im- 
portant as that of a Federal judge, nor 
do I want my remarks interpreted as be- 
ing at all critical of the judiciary retire- 
ment system. To the contrary, I think 
it is a very fine system, and I think it 
has worked for the benefit of our judi- 
cial structure and for the benefit of the 
Nation. 

In fact, in view of the very low sala- 
ries paid Federal judges, it is clear that 
their retirment program is anything but 
extravagant. The same could be said of 
many others. When we realize that a 
Federal district judge receives less an- 
nual salary for presiding over a court in 
which some of the great cases are tried 
than the amount received by an attorney 
for handling one accident case, I wonder 
what has happened to equity and justice 
in the American judicial system. 

If there has ever been a need for re- 
vision of our professional pay scales, it 
is now. The Federal judiciary is under- 
paid; the Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers are underpaid. When I was mayor 
of a great city, I learned that if honest 
policemen are wanted, they must be 
paid fair salaries; or if an honest district 
attorney is wanted, he must be paid an 
annual salary which bears at least some 
resemblance to the fee which a defense 
attorney receives for trying one case. 

Not long ago I talked to a resident of 
another State about the pay received by 
some law-enforcement officers of the 
Federal Government. When I consider 
their pay, I realize that their mainte- 
nance of such a high standard of mo- 
rality, integrity, and ethics is one of the 
miracles of our time. The American 
people want justice, integrity, frugality, 
prudence, and all the other virtues of 
the saints, but would like to pay very 
low salaries in return. 

I think that is unreasonable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
could comment on the Senator’s remarks 
in regard to the desirability of a pay 
raise; however, we now have a retire- 
ment bill before us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was speaking 
about retirement equity. I was using it 
as an example related to proposed legis- 
lation applying to certain officers of the 
Government—legislation which is rele- 
vant to the entire governmental struc- 
ture. But it must be remembered that 
neither members of the armed services 
nor members of the judiciary make any 
contribution whatsoever to their respec- 
tive retirement systems. No complaint 
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is being made about it. I am using it as 
an example. I do not believe we should 
assume that, by dealing fairly with 27 
widows, or 116 widows, who are not being 
adequately provided for—in one instance, 
because their husbands did not elect to 
take a certain system of retirement, and 
in another instance because they were 
not provided for by law—we are being 
overly generous, or that we are estab- 
lishing a precedent which will cause 
trouble in the retirement program. 

As I recall, a law was enacted in 1960, 
Public Law 86-612, which provided for 
annuities to a small group of widows in 
circumstances similar to those which we 
are now discussing. The amendment 
which would prohibit the granting of an 
annuity of $2,400 to 27 widows, as pro- 
vided for in the legislation before the 
Senate was included in Public Law 86-612 
of July 12, 1960, and it was then provided 
as a compassionate grant to a small 
group of widows who were not provided 
for in other legislation. 

The Congress did not rebel. I do not 
believe it is likely to cause a large Federal 
deficit. I do not believe that a widow 
who receives $2,400 is going to be living 
it up at public expense, enjoying all the 
pleasures of modern-day life. 

No matter how often we study the re- 
tirement system, new problems arise. As 
mayor of Minneapolis I once served on a 
teacher’s retirement board in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and also on the Police- 
men’s and Firemen’s Retirement Board. 
There was not a single time after we 
had amended a law when some inequities 
did not arise. We tried to make the law 
as fair and comprehensive in its bene- 
fits as possible. After we had amended 
it, we found generally that an area was 
left untouched, which in turn pointed to 
another inequity which needed correc- 
tion. This is within the nature of retire- 
ment system. In most cases, it would be 
impossible for the individuals concerned 
in this particular bill, if the Lausche 
amendment were to be adopted, to meet 
the requirements with respect to repay- 
ment for which the amendment provides. 

Most of the retired Foreign Service 
officers involved received small annuities. 
Prior to 1960, if they received $12,000 a 
year, which would involve a small frac- 
tion of the total number of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, the total retirement would 
have been $7,200. The large bulk of For- 
eign Service officers do not have a base 
pay period of 5 years of $12,000 or more, 
and they surely did not have it prior to 
1960. I do not have the figures before 
me, but I would judge that the mean 
annuity amounted to approximately 
$12,000, rather than the maximum used 
in the example. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any figure in 
the record indicating the number of 
persons covered and the amount of ag- 
gregate salaries? I wish that figure were 
available. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be help- 
ful to have it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
if we could obtain it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the staff 
member of the committee now in the 
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Chamber could provide that information. 
As the Senator from Ohio can see, we 
now have it before us. 

The annuities seem to run anywhere 
from as much as $2,000 and more to 
over $14,000. I believe the Senator from 
Ohio would agree that, overall, the list 
seems to run approximately in the $4,000 
to $8,000 range. 

My point is that many retired Foreign 
Service officers were receiving small an- 
nuities and were therefore unable to pro- 
vide annuities for their widows because 
of the high cost. 

To provide an annuity of $2,400 a year 
to a widow survivor would have cost, 
before October 1960, $1,200. Now, how- 
ever, it costs only $300. So the situation 
prior to 1960, before the law was relaxed, 
and before the benefits were improved, 
was that a Foreign Service officer receiv- 
ing somewhat modest pay would have 
been required to pay in as much as $1,200 
a year for an annuity of $2,400. That 
same annuity for a widow costs only 
$300 at present. 

The bill is designed to permit the For- 
eign Service officer who did not provide 
for his widow under those high costs. to 
provide for her under the payment 
schedule after October 16, 1960. The 
average retirement year of retirees in- 
volved is 1950—all those retired between 
1940 and 1960—and the retirees would 
have to put in several thousand dollars. 
Very few of such retirees, whose average 
age is 69, and who are in the lower finan- 
cial brackets, could produce such a sum 
of money; and even those who could af- 
ford it would probably not find it to their 
advantage to meet the requirements. In 
effect, therefore, if such a requirement 
were made part of S. 745, the bill would 
permit little relief to those whom it is 
intended to benefit. 

My argument in behalf of the bill is 
based upon the fact that considerable 
discussion and consideration of the sub- 
ject of retirement benefits has been given 
by the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. The Bureau of the Budget also 
carefully examined the measure, and its 
letter of approval has been made a part 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
that subject, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr T yield. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Perhaps the staff 
member of the committee can advise us. 
Is it not a fact that up until this year the 
Bureau of the Budget opposed the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I could not answer 
that question definitely, but the staff 
member informs me that the Bureau of 
the Budget was not opposed to the pre- 
cise language of the bill. I believe the 
most relevant question is whether the 
Bureau of the Budget is opposed to the 
bill as reported by the committee and 
whether we can provide for discretion on 
the part of the Secretary of State in con- 
nection with the annuities. I believe it 
is fair to say that the Bureau of the 
“Budget approves the bill. The staff 
specialist informs me that it does. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill which was 
before the Senate in the preceding ses- 
sion of the Congress was not approved by 
either the State Department or the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The bill which came 
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before the Senate this year was approved 
by both the State Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is my recol- 
lection that, in principle, both bills were 
identical. Between the periods 1961-62 
and 1963-64 something happened to 
distinguish the situation, because the 
Bureau of the Budget changed its judg- 
ment and the State Department changed 
its judgment. They now say that the 
bill is satisfactory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the reci- 
tation of the Senator from Ohio in rela- 
tion to the attitude or the policy of the 
Bureau of the Budget is correct. When 
the act of October 16, 1960, was put into 
effect, and the benefits of that act, as 
well as some of its inadequacies and in- 
equities, were analyzed by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the State Department, in 
a period of 2 or 3 years, there was enough 
case history to bring the Bureau of the 
Budget and the State Department 
around to a position in support of the 
proposed legislation. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the proposed legisla- 
tion was introduced at the request of the 
State Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The measure is not one which was 
spawned in the Senate, but rather repre- 
sents the results of a study on the part 
of the State Department, a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the analysis of the For- 
eign Service retirement system by the 
State Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget. I believe that is a fair state- 
ment of the situation. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the motion to recommit, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to add instructions to the the motion to 
recommit to amend the bill as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, after the words dis- 
cretion by”, insert the following: 

Upon a finding by the President that such 
action would conform to practices of fiscal 
responsibility and would lessen the pressure 
for widows affected thereby either to enter 
the active labor force or to become unem- 
ployed. 

And report the bill, together with such 
additional amendments as the commit- 
tee may deem appropriate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
Uamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there any require- 
ment that, under the so-called amend- 
ment to rule VII, the amendment be ger- 
mane to the pending bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no such requirement. 

TAX REDUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
more appealing arguments in favor of a 
mammoth tax cut is that this action will 
result in a drastic decrease in unemploy- 
ment. 

This is, as I say, an appealing argu- 
ment, because we want to insure insofar 
as we are able, the right and the oppor- 
tunity for each of our citizens who wants 
and needs a job to have one. We want 
our people to be self-supporting, self- 
reliant, prosperous and secure. 

The security of the intended bene- 
ficiaries of the pending bill is the moti- 
vating force which brings the bill to the 
floor of the Senate. 

But it is far from certain that the tax 
cut will reduce our too high unemploy- 
ment. Indeed, in my view, it is more 
likely, after about 18 months, to cause 
increased unemployment. 

Those who are so enamored of aggre- 
gates and marco-economics need to look 
at our unemployment and see just what 
it consists of and what has caused it. In 
what geographical, age, health, and 
ethnic areas is it concentrated? Can 
increased general demand cure it with- 
out causing inflation? 

To begin with, we are not suffering 
unemployment because of a recession or 
depression. On the contrary, the eco- 
nomic indicators are, by and large, at 
alltime highs. We are not in that des- 
perate condition we faced during the 
great depression when almost any gam- 
ble seemed in order—no matter how in- 
efficient, or how dangerous. 

We are not suffering unemployment 
because of lack of capital or productive 
capacity. The corporate sector is highly 
liquid; and about 12 to 15 percent of 
plant capacity is idle. Certainly our 
basic productive structure is sound, and 
we would have no trouble increasing 
production in almost any area where de- 
mand is spurred. But would this put 
many of the presently unemployed to 
work? Some confuse poverty and unem- 
ployment, and the two are closely linked. 
But we should always keep in mind that 
we do not need to have poverty because 
of lack of production. Our situation 
economically is almost unique in re- 
corded history. Characteristically and 
historically, there has been, in every so- 
ciety, a problem of insufficient total 
production. This is not our problem. 
We have an almost unlimited capacity to 
produce. Our basic problem is distribu- 
tion, and the understanding of this fact 
is a necessary prerequisite to formulat- 
ing any workable plan for an attack on 
unemployment and on poverty. There 
must be a proper distribution of the 
fruits of national production, and this 
is best achieved in our society by a 
proper distribution of jobs which pay a 
decent wage. 

There are two general ways of attack- 
ing unemployment. An attack can be 
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directed toward increasing production 
and creating additional jobs. A slightly 
different type of attack focuses on a 
more equitable distribution of jobs with- 
out materially increasing total national 
production. 

We need to launch this two-pronged 
attack. 

How does a tax cut fit into this pic- 
ture? I am sorry to say that it will 
likely make matters worse. This is par- 
ticularly true of the type of tax cut con- 
tained in the tax bill, H.R. 8363. 

The first type of attack must be con- 
centrated on increased production in the 
public sector, for this is where our unful- 
filled demands now largely lie—for better 
rapid transit systems, better housing for 
low income groups, better educational 
facilities at all levels, better highways, 
more and better hospitals and nursing 
homes, more clean drinking and indus- 
trial water. It is here that jobs could 
readily, directly, and with profit to so- 
ciety, be created. But this takes public 
funds which will be less available after 
passage of the tax bill. 

Furthermore, to the extent this tax cut 
is effective in spurring increased invest- 
ment, we are likely to build up a capacity 
which cannot be sustained by demand 
in the private sector, just as was the case 
in 1956-57. This may worsen unemploy- 
ment in the not distant future, and espe- 
cially so when accompanied with policies 
of economic retrenchment and monetary 
squeeze. 

Those who would fight unemployment 
and poverty only by trying to increase 
overall demand do not understand the 
nature of the problem or the composition 
of the unemployed segment of our labor 
force, and the poverty stricken in the 
midst of our affluence. 

Present unemployment is largely 
structural. It is concentrated in certain 
geographical localities, certain age 
groups, certain social and ethnic cate- 
gories. Unemployment is daily being 
worsened, or at least made more difficult 
to cure, by technological advances - au- 
tomation,” if one uses the term loosely. 

From 1953 to 1962 investment in scien- 
tific research and development tripled. 
Partially as a result of this effort, we 
are now losing 2 million jobs each year 
because of the laborsaving effects of 
increasing productivity. Manufacturing 
employs about 1 million fewer produc- 
tion workers than was the case just 6 or 
7 years ago, despite vastly increased pro- 
duction. 

This may be all to the good, and I 
know of no latter-day Luddites, but we 
must recognize the fact that no longer 
does increased production through in- 
creased overall demand create jobs 
in large numbers for the unskilled. The 
seeds of inflation would be sown by a 
shortage of skilled labor long before 
profitable work could be found for the 
bulk of presently unemployed. Alto- 
gether too large a proportion of our un- 
employed are not qualified to hold down 
productive positions in our highly mech- 
anized and automated economy, even if 
those jobs could, somehow, be created. 

Unemployment, and poverty sprouting 
from such roots, cannot be cured by a 
tax cut. The type of unemployment 
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problem we have requires more specific 
treatment. We must concentrate more 
on the public sector as well as upon en- 
couraging and assisting private enter- 
prise to play its part as the mainstay of 
our economy. 

The other half of our two-pronged at- 
tack centers around encouraging certain 
types of persons to delay or refrain from 
entering the labor market—some tem- 
porarily, some permanently. After all, 
unemployment is a product of the par- 
ticipation rate—the numbers of people 
who say they want a job—as well as of 
the total number of jobs available. 

One obvious place to begin—and with 
profit to society—is to set up programs 
designed to delay the entry of young peo- 
ple into the labor market until they are 
better qualified. This would not only 
make for a more stable labor force, but it 
would also assist these young people indi- 
vidually to achieve a more well rounded 
life, as well as specifically to fit them for 
more productive jobs when they do enter 
the labor force. We have been alto- 
gether too timid about moving into this 
area. Education is the key here, not a 
tax cut. This kind of realistic and high- 
ly beneficial attack on unemployment 
will cost money, thus indicating the need 
for more, not less, Government revenue. 

Another approach of this sort is to as- 
sist those wives and mothers who wish to 
devote more time to their homes and 
children and who really do not want to 
work, but who feel they must, to stay 
out of the active labor force. We could 
help them, in their homelife and society 
as a whole, if we took steps to insure 
that the head of the household earned 
a proper wage so the family could main- 
tain a decent standard of living without 
the mother having to leave the home 
every day to seek employment. 

This problem of security for the wid- 
ows of former Government employees is 
involved in the pending bill. 

It is not generally realized, perhaps, 
just to what extent women have increas- 
ingly come into the labor force since 
World War II. At the same time, rela- 
tively more men have been dropping out 
of the labor force. This may not be 
socially desirable. At least, it is a mat- 
ter for consideration. In 1947, the par- 
ticipation rate for women was 31.0 per- 
cent. This figure rose in 1962 to 36.7 
percent. During the same period of 
time, the participation rate for men 
went down from 84.5 percent in 1947 to 
79.3 percent in 1962. 

Let me make it very, very plain that I 
favor full employment opportunities for 
men and women alike—the opportunity 
for a decent job for any man or woman 
who is able and willing to work. But I 
am opposed to a social and economic 
structure which forces wives and moth- 
ers to leave their home and children 
daily to seek work because the father or 
husband is not paid a wage or salary 
which will keep the family in decent 
comfort. I am opposed, too, to a tax 
system that penalizes the parent as a 
taxpayer. Social security and Govern- 
ment retirement systems should include 
benefits for the widows of original work- 
ers or Government employees. 
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A tax cut for corporations and for 
those in the high income brackets hardly 
fits in here. If a tax cut must be had, 
then tax relief for parents of the larg- 
est numbers of children would be fairest 
and of greatest benefit. 

In this connection, also, we need to 
look more closely into the area of the 
minimum wage, overtime pay, and the 
length of the workweek. 

Unemployment can be partially cured, 
of course, by increasing production. 
But, as I have said, the increased pro- 
duction that is needed is not in the pri- 
vate sector where there are neither 
shortages nor reasonably full utilization 
of capacity, but in the public sector. A 
tax cut does not fit in here at all. Worse 
still, the capacity of the Government to 
provide for our pressing public needs 
will be seriously and permanently im- 
paired by a drastic reduction in revenue. 

Mr. President, I shall have much more 
to say about the unemployment and 
poverty aspects of the effects of the tax 
bill. This is one of the key considera- 
tions. This bill will not cure unem- 
ployment and poverty, despite many 
statements to the contrary. 

Altogether too many have followed the 
ladder of faith in arriving at support of 
this bill—a faith unfounded on fact, that 
faith which is “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” Because we have high unem- 
ployment, the problem ought to be cured. 
A tax cut, it is felt, might possibly help. 
Because a tax cut might help, the feel- 
ing grows that it will help. Through 
some couéistic magic, then, we repeat 
this mental process until we finally ar- 
rive at the point where we tell ourselves, 
without reservation, that a tax cut will 
cure unemployment. 

Self-delusion is dangerous. It is 
doubly dangerous when high hopes are 
built on a false premise. 

I am anxious to join a real war on pov- 
erty. A skirmish of words is not enough. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment to the motion to recommit. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has received a message from the 
House that it has passed the bill (S. 
1309) to amend the Small Business Act, 
with amendments. I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1309) to amend the Small Business Act, 
and for other purposes, which were, on 
page 1, strike out lines 3 through 7, in- 
clusive; on page 1, strike out lines 8 and 
9, and insert: 

That (a) paragraph (2) of section 7(b) of 
the Small Business Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


On page 3, line 7, strike out “Sec. 3.” 
and insert “Sec. 2.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
House amended this bill by striking out 
the section of the bill which would have 
increased the authorization of the Small 
Business Administration’s revolving fund 
for the use of its programs under the 
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Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
by $34.3 million, The House accepted 
the other provisions of the bill. 

This amendment was_reported to the 
House by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee after Mr. Eugene P. 
Foley, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration testified that: 

I have checked our books and our opera- 
tions, and I personally believe that we could 
do without the authorization that was ap- 
proved by the Senate. I think we could 
probably get along without it the balance of 
this fiscal year. Also this would be in keep- 
ing with the President's keen desire for 
frugality in Government. 


I am delighted that the House 
amended the bill in this fashion. I did 
not vote for this increase when the bill 
was considered by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and I spoke against it 
when the bill was before the Senate. I 
stated in my minority views in our com- 
mittee report regarding this $34.3 million 
increase as follows: 

I cannot vote for this increase. With our 
budget still unbalanced, our defense costs 
continuing at a high rate, and a large tax 
cut likely to be passed early next year, Con- 
gress should not increase the size of these 
authorizations. The SBIC program can and 
should be operated within its present au- 
thorization limits. 


Now that SBA has come to the same 
conclusion, I am glad to say that the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], who handled this bill on the 
Senate floor, has agreed with me to ac- 
cept the House amendment and send the 
bill to the President at once. 

I am particularly glad that we can act 
promptly on this bill, because it contains 
a provision of importance to the Great 
Lakes area. The House accepted the 
amendment sponsored and supported by 
Senators Hart, HUMPHREY, MCCARTHY, 
McNamara, Netson—the Presiding Of- 
ficer—and myself, which makes disaster 
loans available to companies that have 
suffered economic injury due to the un- 
fortunate botulism episode in the Great 
Lakes area. I was happy to join with my 
colleagues from this area in sponsoring 
this amendment, and I hope that the 
assistance which will be made available 
to small businessmen who qualify under 
this amendment will prove of great bene- 
fit to them in this very unhappy period, 
I will do all that I can to see that the 
Small Business Administration begins 
processing the applications for loans un- 
der this provision as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that S. 1309 is before the Senate 
today for concurrence in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

This is not a major piece of legisla- 
tion as compared with many that come 
before the Senate. It does not involve 
the expenditure of billions of dollars. 
And yet it will help some of our people 
very much indeed, and it is an encourag- 
ing example of the fact that the Con- 
gress can and does respond to the needs 
of our citizens. 

To give just a bit of the legislative 
history, S. 1309 started out as a bill to 
enlarge the SBA revolving fund and to 
broaden the disaster loan section to cover 
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all types of natural disasters. After the 
hearings had been held by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
after the bill had been reported, an 
unusual kind of disaster struck the com- 
mercial fishing industry of the Great 
Lakes: The discovery of botulism E in 
smoked fish from the area. 

The FDA recommendations with re- 
spect to smoked fish were widely mis- 
interpreted and had a devastating effect 
on the market—not only for smoked fish, 
which had been the source of the prob- 
lem, but on fresh and frozen fish which 
had not been embraced within the FDA 
warning. Almost overnight some 20,000 
people in the Great Lakes area were 
without a means of livelihood: The fish- 
ermen, the processors, the wholesalers, 
and even many retailers—some as far 
away as California and New York. 

To respond to this emergency, and to 
tide the industry over until solutions 
could be found, I introduced on the Sen- 
ate floor, an amendment to S. 1309 which 
would broaden the disaster loan section 
to cover the small business concern un- 
able “to process or market a product for 
human consumption because of disease 
or toxicity occurring in such product 
through natural or undetermined 
causes.” Joining me in cosponsorship 
of this amendment were Senators Mc- 
CARTHY, HUMPHREY, MCNAMARA, PROX- 
MIRE, and NELSON. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN], who had introduced S. 1309 
and was managing it on the Senate floor, 
very kindly agreed to accept the amend- 
ment. It was in the bill as it went to 
the House, and is in the bill as it comes 
back from the House. 

The provision of disaster loans will 
not be the full answer for this industry. 
We need to find new ways of marketing 
the chub in an appetizing and econom- 
ically competitive fashion. We must 
counteract the false notion that fresh 
and frozen fish emanating from the 
Great Lakes are possibly harmful. And 
we need to explore whether there is a 
means of compensating those who have 
suffered very substantial loss because of 
the FDA-recommended destruction of 
already-caught fish. But the amend- 
ment which I offered—and the Senator 
from Alabama kindly accepted—will be 
of very great help while we work out 
these other problems. 

I hope the Senate will send the bill to 
the President and that it may soon have 
his signature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmireE! that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJUSTMENT IN ANNUITIES UNDER 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 745) to provide for adjust- 

ments in annuities under the Foreign 

Service retirement and disability system. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

question is on agreeing to the motion 

to recommit made by the Senator from 

Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE]. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, with 
reference to S. 745, the Senator from 
Ohio has made a motion to recommit. 
There has been some discussion on the 
bill. I was under the impression that 
Senators were pretty close together be- 
fore the discussion. An agreement has 
been reached. The Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from Delaware—other 
Senators may have been present at the 
discussion—have agreed upon an amend- 
ment, which will be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I understand that if the 
amendment is agreed to, the Senator 
from Ohio is willing to withdraw his mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the pending ques- 
tion the motion to recommit? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator may 
withdraw his motion to recommit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I withdraw my mo- 
tion at this time. 

The amendment which I am offering 
would impose upon a retiree who did not 
designate his spouse as a potential sur- 
viving beneficiary, thus procuring in- 
creased annuities, as a prerequisite to 
the right of now designating his spouse 
as beneficiary, the obligation of paying 
into the fund the excess payments re- 
ceived by the retiree. If retiree A did 
not designate his spouse as the potential 
surviving beneficiary, he would have the 
right only to so designate the spouse now 
provided he paid back into the Treasury 
the excess amount which he received. 

That is the objective of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That, of course, 
would be not to exceed what he would 
have had to pay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am in agreement with the 
Purpose of the proposed amendment. 
The adoption of this amendment would 
mean that the retiree and his wife, to- 
gether, will receive only what they would 
have received originally had the husband 
when he retired declared her the bene- 
ficiary. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The ex- 
cess amount which they have collected 
during the intervening period, while he 
had not declared her as a beneficiary, 
would have to be paid back into the fund 
before they could start drawing the ad- 
ditional annuity. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
in support of the amendment. It is only 
fair, in the interest of all other Govern- 
ment employees, to insist that this rule 
be applied. I appreciate the work that 
the Foreign Service officers are doing, 
and I am aware of the fact that they are 
entitled to retirement benefits. 
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But they already have liberal benefits. 
It was stated earlier, in rebuttal of the 
arguments, that the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe] and I were being unduly 
harsh toward some poor, destitute wid- 
ows. 

I should like to place in the Recorp, 
figures to show that this is not quite 
the case with respect to the retirement 
benefits under discussion. I shall list 
some of the benefits that are being 
drawn by some persons in this category 
and who are affected by the proposal 
before the Senate today. I shall not 
mention any names. 

In case No. 32 the average 5-year 
salary of the employee was $25,000. He 
retired on a pension of $17,500 a year. 
He could have named his wife as his 
beneficiary by taking a reduction in this 
amount, but he did not do so. Under 
the pending bill we were asked to take 
care of the wife of a man who was draw- 
ing $25,000 a year while he was working 
and receiving $17,000 a year in retire- 
ment benefits, but who did not think 
enough of his own wife to declare her 
his beneficiary. The amendment pro- 
vides that he must repay to the Treasury 
the excess amount that he has received. 
Why should he not pay it back into the 
Treasury? 

In case No. 9—I shall not read all of 
them—the average 5-year salary of the 
employee was $25,276.40. He drew a 
pension of $14,698.86. That is over 
$1,000 a month. That is not quite pauper 
status even by New Frontier standards. 

In the third case, the average 5-year 
salary was $14,812.78. The retiree drew 
a pension of $10,368.95. 

In case No. 221, the average 5-year 
salary was $18,784.74. The pension was 
at the rate of $12,159.32. 

Under the bill without the Lausche 
amendment which is now being offered 
an additional $9,000 bonus would be 
paid by the taxpayers to these same 
retirees solely because the employees 
failed to take care of their own responsi- 
bilities by designating their wives as 
beneficaries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table of 20 such cases, showing 
the average 5-year salary and the 
amounts of the pensions involved. 
These men were well able to have taken 
care of their wives. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Case No. 5-year salary | Pension 

„078. 40 $14, 689. 86 
14, 812. 78 10, 368, 95 
13, 500. 00 8, 100.00 
13, 500. 00 8, 100. 00 
13, 669, 76 10, 068, 83 
13, 812. 40 9, 688. 68 
13. 804. 65 9,012. 88 
000. 00 17, 500, 00 
14, 534. 37 10, 238. 03 
18, 784. 74 12, 159. 32 
14, 163. 90 10, 414. 73 
12, 038. 10 9, 819. 34 
16, 577. 45 10, 167. 51 
14, 510, 71 9, 278. 98 
14, 151. 92 8, 460. 45 
15, 077, 28 10, 554. 10 
16, 787. 04 10, 006. 28 
16, 291, 29 9, 530. 40 
13, 500. 00 8, 100. 00 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have submitted this table to 
show that we are not dealing with per- 
sons who are living in poverty. Many 
people drawing social security benefits 
live on substantially lower pensions. 
Many employees with far less retirement 
credits have designated their wives as 
the beneficiaries and taken the reduc- 
tion. The employees in the categories 
provided in the bill, who were drawing 
pensions of from $10,000 to $17,000 a 
year, should have assumed an equal re- 
sponsibility to provide for their wives. 
Having failed to do so, they should be 
required to repay the excess amounts in- 
to the Federal Treasury. 

Some of the retirees are still living and 
drawing their pensions. They can well 
take care of their own wives before they 
pass away. They have a responsibility 
to do so. 

As was said earlier, there have been 
numerous liberalizations of the retire- 
ment payments without a corresponding 
increase in the contributions. This has 
reduced the retirement fund to the point 
of bankruptcy. If additional appropria- 
tions are not made by Congress over and 
above what is being now added, by 1977 
the retirement fund will be bankrupt. 

When the American people learn that 
they will have to pay as high as 21 or 22 
percent more into the retirement fund to 
keep it solvent, which means an addi- 
tional contribution of $2.5 billion on a 
$10 billion annual payroll, there will be 
open revolt. 

Rather than having this issue met by 
Congress, each year there is a parade of 
bills similar to the one before the Senate 
today, in which everyone carries a flag, 
shouting what he wants to do for the 
poor widow. Under the present trend 
the widows of America will be pauper- 
ized, their retirement fund will become 
depleted, and they will become depend- 
ent upon the charity of the American 
taxpayers. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
If it is not, I shall join with the Senator 
from Ohio and insist that the bill be re- 
committed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
between lines 20 and 21, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, no election under para- 
graph (a) by an annuitant who did not 
elect a survivor annuity at the time of retire- 
ment shall be effective unless there is paid 
into the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund by or on behalf of the annuitant 
an amount equal to the amount by which 
(a) the total annuity received by the annu- 
itant prior to the effective date of any adjust- 
ment in his annuity pursuant to an election 
under this section exceeds (b) the total an- 
nuity which he would have received prior to 
such date had he elected, at the time of his 
retirement, a survivor annuity bearing the 
same ratio to the maximum survivor annu- 
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ity which he could have elected at such time 
as the survivor annuity which he elects under 
this section bears to the maximum survivor 
annuity which he could elect under this 
section. The Secretary, under circumstances 
determined by him in each instance, may 
permit payments required by this subsection 
to be made in installments. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to 
make the record clear, for 1962 the con- 
tributions made to the fund by the Gov- 
ernment and by the employees were 
$6,065,000. The amount disbursed was 
$5,524,000. That is a difference of only 
$541,000 between the amount paid out 
and the amount received. It is because 
of that situation that the actuarial ex- 
perts in the State Department have said 
that even though the Government pays 
into the fund the $282 million which it 
owes, the future contributions will have 
to be 29.7 percent of the payroll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware. I am perfectly willing to 
agree to the amendment as it has been 
proposed in order to have the bill dis- 
posed of, because I believe the two sec- 
tions that are taken care of under the 
bill, with the amendment, are certainly 
more deserving. However, I should like 
to say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I do not believe that either of the 
cases he has cited is necessarily a case 
in which the employee did not provide 
an annuity for his wife. The employees 
to whom the Senator referred are still 
living. The table shows what the aver- 
age income is and what the retirement 
income would be. 

But in order to provide retirement 
benefits for the widow after the em- 
ployee dies, these officers are still paying 
the much larger amount that was re- 
quired before 1960. The bill would en- 
able them to reduce their payments to 
the same amount to which we allowed 
other Government employees to reduce 
in 1960. In all fairness, I thought that 
should be said regarding those cases. I 
have nothing further to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In 1962 
an inequity was created which, it was 
said, would not cost much. Two years 
later it is proposed to correct that in- 
equity by expanding the benefits to 
everyone all over again, and calling it the 
correction of an inequity. I do not think 
there is too much of an inequity to any 
employee of the U.S. Government who 
has retired on a $17,500 pension. He 
has much to be thankful for without 
asking for more. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have agreed with 
the Senator on the amendment. I think 
it goes a long way toward doing equity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore the Senate, S. 745, which would ad- 
just annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system, is es- 
sentially a legislative proposal for equi- 
table relief. 

I am quite well aware of the objections 
of the minority in this matter. While I 
believe that sound actuarial rules should 
be employed wherever possible, I see this 
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as little justification for inflexibility when 
equity demands action. 

No one is claiming that these retired 
Foreign Service officers deserve such an- 
nuity adjustments as a matter of right. 
But in carefully examining the facts, the 
apparent inequities that have resulted 
with a change in the retirement laws vis- 
a-vis those persons who retired prior to 
October 16, 1960, call for corrective ac- 
tion. I see no justice in the fact that 
those persons who retired after the 1960 
date could provide an annuity for their 
surviving widows at one-third the cost 
required of those who retired before that 
date. The disparity in cost, the differ- 
ence in annuity benefits of $600 more for 
those under the new statute, and the 
practical consideration that this bill will 
affect only approximately 300 persons, 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that it 
is just and should be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 745) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
compromise has substantially improved 
the bill. On the other hand, I think 
weakness still remains in it. Despite the 
improvement, I shall not be able to vote 
for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 745) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That an- 
nuities paid from the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability fund on the date of 
enactment of this Act, based on service per- 
formed by annuitants which terminated 
prior to October 16, 1960, shall be adjusted 
under the provisions of section 821(b) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
relating to the formula for reduction in 
annuity to provide for a surviving widow, as 
though such provisions had been in effect 
on the date of the annuitant’s separation 
from the Service, and in accordance with the 
following: 

(a) An annuitant who at time of retire- 
ment was married to a wife who is still 
living, whether or not he so elected at time 
of retirement or subsequently, may within 
ninety days of enactment of this Act, elect 
to provide the maximum survivor annuity, 
and if the maximum be less than $2,400 the 
annuitant may elect up to $2,400; 

(b) The annuitant’s current full annuity, 
exclusive of annuity increases, shall be used 
as a base, and the amounts of annuity in- 
creases which have been granted, either at 
time of retirement or subsequent thereto, 
shall not be affected by such adjustments; 

(c) If, during the ninety-day period fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act an annuitant 
dies without having made a new election in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
leaving a wife to whom he was married at 
time of retirement, benefits shall be payable 
to her as though the maximum benefit had 
been elected, except that such annuity shall 
not be less than $2,400, unless the annuitant 
has certified in writing his intention of not 
making a new election under the provisions 
of this Act. 
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(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, no election under para- 
graph (a) by an annuitant who did not elect 
a survivor annuity at the time of retirement 
shall be effective unless there is paid into the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund by or on behalf of the annuitant an 
amount equal to the amount by which (A) 
the total annuity received by the annuitant 
prior to the effective date of any adjustment 
in his annuity pursuant to an election under 
this section exceeds (B) the total annuity 
which he would have received prior to such 
date had he elected, at the time of his retire- 
ment, a survivor annuity bearing the same 
ratio to the maximum survivor annuity, 
which he could have elected at such time as 
the survivor annuity which he elects under 
this section bears to the maximum survivor 
annuity which he could elect under this sec- 
tion, The Secretary, under circumstances de- 
termined by him in each instance, may per- 
mit payments required by this subsection to 
be made in installments. 

Sec. 2. If a former participant whose serv- 
ice was terminated prior to October 16, 1960, 
and who elected a deferred annuity, dies be- 
fore becoming eligible to receive an annuity, 
the annuity of the surviving widow, if eligi- 
ble under the terms of the law in effect upon 
his separation from the Service, shall be com- 
puted under the provisions of section 821(b) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

Sec. 3. In any case where an annuitant who 
retired prior to October 16, 1960, dies prior to 
enactment of this Act, leaving a widow to 
whom he was married at time of retirement 
who is not entitled to receive an annuity un- 
der the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability system, and who is not receiving ben- 
efits as a widow under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, the Secretary of State 
may in his discretion grant such a widow an 
annuity of $2,400 per annum; or in cases 
where such widows are receiving less than 
$2,400, the annuity shall be increased to 
$2,400. 

Sec. 4. No annuity shall be payable from 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund to the widow of an annuitant whose 
services terminated prior to October 16, 1960, 
who did or did not provide for a widow sur- 
vivor at time of retirement, or subsequently, 
and who elects not to avail himself of the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, That this 
section shall not operate to deny to a widow 
an annuity previously provided by her hus- 
band or granted otherwise by law, 

Sec. 5. No annuity for a survivor shall be 
computed on any additional annuity pur- 
chased with voluntary contributions pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 881 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Src. 6. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to annuitants recalled to duty under 
section 520 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, who are separated sub- 
sequent to October 16, 1960. 

Src. 7. The following provisions of law are 
hereby superseded, except in no event shall 
existing annuity increases provided therein 
be reduced by the enactment of this section: 

(a) Section 2 of Public Law 82-348 (66 
Stat, 81). 

(b) Sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 84-503 
as amended by section 2 of Public Law 86- 
612 (70 Stat. 125; 74 Stat. 371). 

(c) Sections 1(a) and 1(b) of Public Law 
85-882 (72 Stat. 1705). 

Sec. 8. Any adjustment in annuity pro- 
vided by this Act shall commence on the 
first day of the month following the expira- 
tion of ninety days after enactment, and the 
monthly rate payable after such adjustment 
shall be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

Src. 9. No part of the moneys now or 
hereafter contained in the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability fund shall be ap- 
plied toward the payment of any increase 
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in annuity benefits resulting from the enact- 
ment of this Act, except those benefits pro- 
vided by section 10, until and unless an 
appropriation is made to such fund in an 
amount which the Government actuary esti- 
mates to be necessary to prevent an imme- 
diate increase in the unfunded liability to 
said fund. 

Sec. 10. Title VIII of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following: 


“Part J—Cost-oFr-Livinc ADJUSTMENTS OF 
ANNUITIES 


“Sec. 882. (a) On the basis of determina- 
tion made by the Civil Service Commission 
pursuant to section 18 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, pertaining to 
per centum change in the price index, the 
following adjustments shall be made: 

“(1) Effective April 1, 1964, if the change 
in the price index from 1962 to 1963 shall 
have equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than Jan- 
uary 2, 1963, shall be increased by the per 
centum rise in the price index adjusted to 
the nearest one-tenth of 1 per centum. 

“(2) Effective April 1 of any year other 
than 1964 after the price index change shall 
have equaled a rise of at least 3 per centum, 
each annuity payable from the fund which 
has a commencing date earlier than Jan- 
uary 2 of the preceding year shall be in- 
creased by the per centum rise in the price 
index adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 per centum. 

“(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase 
under this section shall be governed by the 
commencing date of each annuity payable 
from the fund as of the effective date of an 
increase, except as follows: 

“(1) Effective from the date of the first in- 
crease under this section, an annuity payable 
from the fund to an annuitant’s survivor 
(other than a child entitled under section 
821(c)), which annuity commenced the day 
after the annuitant’s death, shall be in- 
creased as provided in subsection (a) (1) or 
(a) (2) if the commencing date of annuity 
to the annuitant was earlier than January 
2 of the year preceding the first increase. 

“(2) Effective from its commencing date, 
an annuity payable from the fund to an an- 
nuitant’s survivor (other than a child en- 
titled under section 821(c)), which annuity 
commences the day after the annuitant’'s 
death and after the effective date of the first 
increase under this section, shall be increased 
by the total per centum increase the an- 
nuitant was receiving under this section at 
death. 

“(3) For purposes of computing an annuity 
which commences after the effective date of 
the first increase under this section to a 
child under section 821(c), the items $600, 
$720, $1,800 and $2,160 appearing in section 
821(c) shall be increased by the total per 
centum increase allowed and in force under 
this section and, in case of a deceased an- 
nuitant, the items 40 per centum and 50 per 
centum appearing in section 821(c) shall be 
increased by the total per centum increase 
allowed and in force under this section to the 
annuitant at death. Effective from the date 
of the first increase under this section, the 
provisions of this paragraph shall apply as 
if such first increase were in effect with re- 
spect to computation of a child's annuity 
under section 821(c) which commenced be- 
tween January 2 of the year preceding the 
first increase and the effective date of the 
first increase. 

“(c) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall be computed on any ad- 
ditional annuity purchased at retirement by 
voluntary contributions. 

d) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall apply to amounts being 
paid under authority of section 5 of Public 
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Law 84-503, as amended, or any other law 
authorizing annuity grants to widows. 

“(e) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT ACT TO CORRECT IN- 
EQUITY IN ITS APPLICATION TO 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 794, House 
bill 5377. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5377) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the 
employees of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Retirement Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I wish to explain briefly House 
bill 5377. It would apply to the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and the employees of 
his office the same annuity compensation 
formula which now is applied to other 
congressional employees. The bill would 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
so as to bring the employees of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol under the same sys- 
tem by which other congressional em- 
ployees are covered. It is necessary that 
this be done, because at the present time 
employees under the Architect of the 
Capitol, working side by side with regu- 
lar congressional employees, and sery- 
ing in many similar capacities, still are 
not privileged to enjoy the level of re- 
tirement compensation which is avail- 
able under the congressional system; 
they are under the regular civil service 
retirement system, rather than the con- 
gressional retirement system. 

From time to time it has been pointed 
out that a slight amount of special con- 
sideration in connection with retirement 
benefits is given to congressional em- 
ployees, for the reason that they do not 
have permanent status, but are subject 
to the whims of political fortune. The 
same situation applies to the employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol; under 
the existing system, they do not have 
permanent status, either. Therefore, the 
bill is designed to apply only to those em- 
ployees, who are quite limited in num- 
ber; there are 1,175 of them. Two-thirds 
of them—814, to be exact—are now, by 
statute, under congressional control— 
both those under the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee and those under the operational 
committees of the House. Some of the 
employees in that category are already 
under the congressional retirement sys- 
tem—for example, those in the Senate 
restaurant. This bill is designed to cor- 
rect an inequity which now obtains. 
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I believe that this measure—which, in- 
cidentally, was approved unanimously in 
the committee—is a good one, and should 
receive favorable consideration by the 
Senate. 

The cost of the increased retirement 
benefits would be approximately $315,- 
000; that is a close calculation. 

Mr. President, I submit the following 
additional explanation of the bill: 

H.R. 5377 would accord to the Architect 
of the Capitol and the employees of his 
office the same annuity-computation 
formula that is now applied to 
other congressional employees. It would 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to bring the employees of the Architect 
of the Capitol under the same retire- 
ment system by which other con- 
gressional employees are covered. 
Provisions of the congressional re- 
tirement system are more liberal 
than those of the civil service system, 
designed for the employees of the ex- 
ecutive branch, under which the Archi- 
tect and his employees are now covered. 
The Architect and the employees of his 
office, however, are unquestionably con- 
gressional employees, whose efforts are 
solely directed toward serving the Con- 
gress. Accordingly, this measure cor- 
rects an inequity. In common with other 
congressional employees, neither the 
Architect nor his employees enjoy civil 
ee or any other job security protec- 

ion. 

It should be pointed out that employees 
of the Library of Congress, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Government 
Printing Office—agencies of the legisla- 
tive branch—are not included under the 
congressional retirement system. How- 
ever, those agencies are semiautono- 
mous, operating. under their own rules 
and regulations with the agency head 
supervising personnel administration. 
The regular year-round work force of 
the Architect of the Capitol consists of 
1,175 employees of which 814 are subject 
by statute to congressional committee or 
commission control. These employees 
are thus subject to similar conditions of 
employment as other congressional em- 
ployees. A breakdown of these 814 em- 
ployees is as follows: 

There are 369 who are employees of 
the Senate Office Buildings subject to the 
control of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration; 381 are em- 
ployees of the House Office Buildings and 
Capitol Power Plant subject to the con- 
trol of the House Office Building Com- 
mission; 64 are employees of the Senate 
and House Wings of the Capitol subject 
to the control of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration and the 
Speaker of the House, respectively. 

I shall provide for the Recorp a table 
showing a breakdown of positions under 
the Architect of the Capitol, which I ask 
to be inserted in the Recorp at the end 
of my statement. 

Oddly enough, some employees of the 
Architect are already included in the 
congressional retirement system. Not 
included in the 1,175 total are employees 
of the House and Senate restaurants, 
who are under the Architect of the 
Capitol and who have been defined by 
the Comptroller General to be employees 
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of the House and Senate and who are 
consequently covered by the congres- 
sional retirement system. It follows that 
if some employees of the Architect re- 
ceive the more liberal benefits, so should 
all 


Upon enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation, the requirements and limita- 
tions of present law applicable to the 
retirement of congressional employees 
will apply to employees of the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol. According- 
ly, any such employee who qualifies for 
congressional retirement rights must 
have had at least 5 years of service and 
must have made contributions to the re- 
tirement fund to cover his last 5 years 
of civilian service. These conditions as- 
sure that no “windfall” can result from 
the enactment of this measure. Further 
restrictions are provided by section 2(f) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
which authorizes the Architect of the 
Capitol “to exclude from the operation 
of this Act any employees under the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
whose tenure of employment is tempo- 
rary or of uncertain duration.” This 
provision is in accordance with the au- 
thority of the Civil Service Commission 
to exclude from Retirement Act cover- 
age temporary or intermittent employees 
of the executive branch. 

It should be emphasized that H.R. 5377 
extends no civil service retirement rights 
to anyone not already entitled to retire- 
ment rights. It simply liberalizes the 
rights of a certain class of employee al- 
ready covered to make them equal to the 
rights of other employees with similar or 
identical conditions of employment. 

This measure can affect only 1,175 in- 
dividuals. Its annual cost as estimated 
by the Civil Service Commission is 
$315,000. 

I urge passage of this bill as a reason- 
able move to correct an obvious inequity, 
which is easily visualized when one sees 
an employee of the Architect of the 
Capitol, who is not covered by congres- 
sional retirement, working alongside an 
employee of the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate or House who is covered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table in connection with 
this matter printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Positions under the Architect of the Capitol 


3205 8 : 
Appropriations EE Gs 22 85 E 
52844 2 


33 
156 
55 
7 
Legislative 
House Office Buildings. 3 381 
Capitol Power Plant. 78 |-- 82 
Library buildings and grounds. 57 59 
Subtotal. ...........--.. 11 | 1,142 
Care of the building and 
grounds, Supreme Court 31 33 
ft Phy ae A a 889 |177 | 98 | 11 | 1,175 
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Hearings of 1964—Breakdown of regular force 
under the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol engaged in structural and mechan- 
ical care of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, Senate and House Office Build- 
ings, Capitol Power Plant, Library of Con- 
gress Buildings, U.S. Supreme Court Build- 
ing, and legislative garage 

Capitol Power Plant: Engineers, me- 
chanics, helpers, and laborers 82 

Electrical substations and transformer 
stations (located in Capitol, Senate 
Office Buildings, House Office Build- 
ings, Library of Congress Buildings, 
and U.S. Supreme Court (Building) : 


Operators, mechanics, helpers 12 
Air conditioning—operation and main- 
tenance: Engineers and mechanics 62 


Structural care of buildings and oper- 
ation of miscellaneous equipment: 
Maintenance mechanics and helpers 
(plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
painters, sheet-metal workers, heat- 
ing room attendants, public address 

subway opera- 


system operators, 


/ ͥ⁰ E sen annat See 170 
Elevators—maintenance and repair: 
Mechanics and helpers 29 
Elevators — operation: Elevator opera- 
r 143 
General domestic care of buildings 
Laborers, full-time. 201 
Charwomen, part-time 300 
Capitol Grounds—care and mainte- 
nance: Gardeners and laborers - 49 
Legislative garage—care and opera- 
tion; Superintendent and helpers 7 
House garage (old building)—care and 
opregen: Superintendent and help- 
rA up E Se E OE TEEN 10 
eee administrative, and office 
force: Architect, engineers, adminis- 
trative and clerical assistants, and 
WHOCRURNOOUS. 4. <5. seo weee nse 110 


March 1963, total employees. 1,175 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, if 
this bill is enacted into law, the em- 
ployees of the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol will be covered by what is 
known as the Congressional Retirement 
Act. 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct. I 
point out that the employees affected by 
the bill are permanent employees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. At the hear- 
ings, was there a suggestion that some 
other group of employees might subse- 
quently wish to be taken out of Civil 
Service Retirement Act coverage and in- 
cluded under the congressional retire- 
ment program? 

Mr. McGEE. No such suggestion was 
made, and no such interest was mani- 
fested. However, those who discussed 
the details of this measure did state 
that other groups on the periphery of 
Capitol Hill are not now covered by this 
program. But they are on rather a 
semiautonomous basis—such as those in 
the Library of Congress, and the like. 
However, no such request was made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it possible that, 
next year, those groups will also ask to 
be covered by this program? 

Mr. McGEE. I have no way of know- 
ing that. I would think it highly ques- 
tionable that the committee’s decision 
in regard to rectifying one inequity 
should be based in part on a considera- 
tion of what others might do thereafter. 
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It seems to me that the case for the 
passage of this measure in the interest 
of this particular group is so clear that 
the Senate should pass this bill on its 
merits. Thereafter, the Senate may 
consider separately a bill dealing with 
other groups who might wish to be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the answer to the question asked by the 
Senator from Ohio is most emphatically 
yes — that other groups will make simi- 
lar requests in another year. 

They will be here next year. This is 
another of the typical actions by the 
Senate. No single one costs much in 
itself, but added together they equal mil- 
lions. What we are doing in the case of 
this small group of Federal employees is 
raising their retirement benefits about 
40 percent over and above what they 
would get under existing law. Those in 
the next group will ask, “If such benefits 
are to be extended to one group, why 
stop?” The group involved today con- 
sists of 282 part-time charwomen, 121 
patronage elevator operators, and the 
employees who operate in the Senate 
post office. Why should employees in 
the Senate post office for the same pay- 
ment into the retirement fund be en- 
titled to a 40-percent increase in retire- 
ment benefits over the employees work- 
ing downtown? 

Mr. McGEE. There is one good rea- 
son why he has greater entitlement, if 
any of us have, and that is that the em- 
ployee downtown has the advantage of 
civil service status and thus has pro- 
tections in his job that employees in the 
Capitol who are not under the same pro- 
visions do not enjoy. We have the ra- 
tionale for a more favorable retirement 
system because of the uncertainty of em- 
ployment on the Hill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Since 
when is the employee downtown guar- 
anteed a job? If a reduction in force is 
put into effect, he loses his job and it is 
just as painful to him as to anyone who 
works on the Hill. Merely because we 
work in the Capitol is no reason why we 
should be declared indispensable. I am 
not too sure that the country would not 
be better off if some of us were to leave, 
but I believe 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware is saying that, not I. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
say it; and I would also say that I could 
think of a few suggestions in that con- 
nection. To say that because we work 
in the Congress the Government should 
pay us better retirement benefits than 
other employees merely because our posi- 
tion is not permanent, is not valid. After 
all, we are not working at a permanent 
job. We know that at the end of our 
terms we will not come back unless we 
are reelected. Why should it be other- 
wise? 

After all, none of us are indispensable. 

Mr. McGEE. The issue is not one of 
repeal of the congressional retirement 
system. That bill is not under consid- 
eration at the present moment. The bill 
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to which we are addressing ourselves is 
simply extending consideration in equity 
to a small group which it seemed to the 
committee, unanimously, was entitled to 
the same consideration as other congres- 
sional employees. The issue is not 
whether a mistake was made in setting 
up the congressional retirement system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] has 
stated, we are expanding still further the 
overall cost. We already have a $28 bil- 
lion deficit in this fund. By 1977, as the 
retirement chief pointed out, the fund 
will be bankrupt and insolvent unless 
Congress raises the contributory rates of 
both the employees and the Government. 
I venture to say there will not be as much 
enthusiasm when it comes to raising the 
contributing rates to 30 percent of the 
payroll, as there is enthusiasm for a bill 
which expands the benefits. 

Mr. McGEE. We have been holding 
hearings on that side of the problem as 
well, and there may be something said 
on that later, but that still is not the 
subject of this particular legislation. 
The issue has been resolved as the princi- 
pal one at issue, and was resolved by 
unanimous vote, and presumably that 
unanimous vote is not about to be 
reversed. Therefore, we assume it 
stands. However, the only issue is the 
question of inequity, the group that has 
to operate under the cloak of congres- 
sional jurisdiction with the same hazard 
to which the Senator has made refer- 
ence, without enjoying the same privi- 
leges that go with the retirement system. 
Otherwise, the system operates the same. 
They are operating here in exactly the 
same way as their counterparts in the 
State Department downtown. 

I disagree with the Senator on that 
specifically because employees down- 
town enjoy many protections under the 
civil service system. It is more difficult 
to remove them and they are not ex- 
posed to the vagaries of policy hazards 
and favoritism. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This bill is sought to 
be passed because the annuities they rep- 
resent, provided under congressional cov- 
erage, are greater than the annuities 
provided under civil service. 

Mr. McGEE. That is the nub of my 
point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the agencies on the periphery 
which will not be covered by the con- 
gressional program are the employees 
of the Library of Congress, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Government 
Printing Office? 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Wyoming able to state the number of 
employees working in these three offices 
that will remain under civil service cov- 
erage and not under congressional cov- 
erage? ` 

Mr. McGEE. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator the number of employees in those 
three offices. They were not considered 
at any time in this proposed legislation 
for congressional coverage. All that I 
can detail is the number of specific clas- 
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sifications of the 1,175 who, under the 
Architect's Office, will be covered. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the General Accounting Of- 
fice is an adjunct of Congress? 

Mr. McGEE. It is an agency of the 
legislative branch. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Its employees will 
continue under coverage in the civil serv- 
ice and not under coverage in the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How will we be able 
to deny employees of the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Government Print- 
ing Office, and the Library of Congress 
the right to come under the congression- 
al coverage if we put the Architect’s Of- 
fice in? 

Mr. McGEE, For one reason, and that 
is that the employees of the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Government 
Printing Office, are appointed through 
civil service procedures. They acquire 
competitive status that is not enjoyed by 
the employees of the Architect’s Office. 
The 1,175 employees are subject only to 
the same loose control as the rest of the 
employees of the Capitol. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that at this time the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming feels that employees 
of the Architect’s Office are justly en- 
titled to be placed under this bill, while 
employees of the Library of Congress, 
the General Accounting Office, and the 
Government Printing Office should not 
be placed under it? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; because they are 
subject to different conditions of em- 
ployment. That is the reason for the se- 
lection of the Architect’s Office group. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Wyoming keep this statement in mind, 
if and when bills come before the Con- 
gress to place any one of the three afore- 
mentioned agencies under congressional 
coverage? 

Mr. McGEE. I shall certainly keep 
that point in mind. I have heard nothing 
else about that. Many speculative mat- 
ters are injected into the debate today. 
I am making this argument for the 
group which seems to be getting short 
changed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What I am saying 
may be speculative, but on the basis of 
past experience I believe, just as cer- 
tain as that night follows day, that with- 
in the next several years each of these 
agencies will come before us saying, “You 
have served the Architect’s Office. You 
must also serve us”; and we shall have 
no answer to give them. 

Mr. McGEE. The answer is that em- 
ployees of the Architect’s Office have no 
status under civil service, and are not 
subject to the control of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. They are subject only 
to the wishes and intentions of the leg- 
islative branch. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope what the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has said will be 
demonstrated to be true at some sub- 
sequent time, when I believe measures 
will come before the Senate to bring 
the entire group under the congressional 
coverage. 
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Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One further question. 
What is the cost per annum of the bill? 

Mr. McGEE. Three hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars is the cost per 
year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
vote against the measure because I be- 
lieve it establishes the precedent for a 
subsequent appearance before Congress 
of other groups that will be asking for 
the same liberalized consideration. 

The arguments which I made against 
the bill (S. 745) providing for adjust- 
ments in Foreign Service annuities, upon 
which the Senate voted a half hour ago, 
are applicable to the bill now before the 
Senate. On passage of the measure my 
vote will be in the negative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading the the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5377) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TROUBLES PLAGUING THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MECHEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak to the Senate today about a 
situation which cries for attention. I 
refer to the troubles which plague our 
cotton industry. 

New Mexico is a great agricultural 
State, and I consider myself fortunate 
in serving her on the Senate's Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Farming is one of 
New Mexico’s mainstays—a bulwark of 
her economy. A couple of figures will 
show the important role of cotton in this 
connection—cash receipts for farm prod- 
ucts in New Mexico in 1962 surpassed 
$270 million. Better than $55 million of 
that came from cotton. 

That is more than 20 percent of New 
Mexico’s total income from agriculture. 
I might note, in passing, that my home 
county—Dona Ana—is the State's lead- 
ing cotton producer and ranks among 
the large cotton-growing areas in the 
United States. 

While New Mexico produces both up- 
land and long staple cotton, my remarks 
today will be confined primarily to con- 
ditions relating to upland cotton. 

The current predicament which finds 
us with unmanageable quantities of sur- 
plus cotton, coupled with a domestic 
price higher than the world price, has 
been reviewed time and again. There is 
little need to go into that now, beyond a 
passing mention. Present conditions 
make it difficult for our textile manu- 
facturers to compete in the foreign 
markets. 

Many proposals are before the Con- 
gress. They deal with an extremely 
technical subject. By their very num- 
ber and complexity, not to mention their 
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diversity, they can lead to confusion in 
the cotton industry. 

We already are heavily involved in 
Government subsidies, both to growers 
and users. The Government uses public 
tax money to support domestic raw cot- 
ton prices, while at the same time pro- 
viding exporters with a subsidy to make 
our cotton competitive in world markets. 

I would like to indicate what seems to 
me a sound and workable approach to 
the problem. But first, let us review 
some recent legislative history. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will open hearings on cot- 
ton legislation tomorrow. The distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, as 
chairman of the committee, is to be 
commended for setting aside the time 
for these urgent hearings. It is most 
important, not only to the cotton in- 
dustry and the areas dependent upon 
it but also to the Nation at large, that 
we in the Congress try to analyze this 
situation thoroughly and come to some 
basic conclusions on the direction we 
want to go. 

During the next few days, as testi- 
mony is brought before the Agriculture 
Committee, I intend to lend my utmost 
support to our distinguished committee 
chairman, to the distinguished ranking 
minority committee member and to 
other members of the committee in seek- 
ing this objective. 

In any look at the American cotton 
dilemma, a few salient points stand out. 

First, the enormous cost. I wonder 
how many taxpayers realize that more 
than $1 billion of their money was spent 
on the cotton program alone in fiscal 
1963. More than $1 billion from a Fed- 
eral budget of $93 billion. This is no 
small problem touching a single indus- 
try; rather, every U.S. taxpayer feels the 
bite from his paycheck as our Govern- 
ment wrestles with the cotton problem. 

Second, Congress 5 years ago enacted 
legislation which set the country well 
on the road to solving this entire mat- 
ter—only to have Executive actions in 
recent years frustrate the apparent in- 
tent of the 1950 act. 

As a result, instead of progress since 
1961, we have seen our problems mul- 
tiply through what many consider ill- 
advised actions. We are burrowing 
deeper and deeper beneath a mountain 
of cotton. What the cotton industry 
needs now is fresh air, before it finds 
itself smothered by its own product. 

In 1958 Congress set up new proce- 
dures for setting the price support level. 
It also specified new ways to determine 
Commodity Credit Corporation resale 
prices and acreage allotments. 

Four annual transitional steps were 
outlined in the act, so far as price sup- 
ports were concerned. They called for 
a change to a discretionary system of de- 
termining supports, with a floor of 65 
percent of parity. In addition, it was 
provided that in 1961, and thereafter, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—CCC— 
resale price for unrestricted use must be 
at least 115 percent of the support level, 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

Under the old law, a formula system 
was used to determine price supports 
within the range of 75 to 90 percent of 
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parity, depending on supply, and the re- 
sale price was set at 105 percent. 

The law enacted in 1958 gave cotton 
farmers a choice for 1959 and 1960 be- 
tween two alternative programs. Under 
choice A, a farmer could plant within 
his assignment and enjoy a relatively 
high price support. Under choice B, 
he could plant as much as 40 percent 
more than his allotment and receive a 
lower price support. For 1959, the sup- 
port level was 80 percent of parity for 
choice A, and 65 percent of parity for 
choice B; for 1960, the levels were 75 
and 60 percent, respectively. 

The law provided another transitional 
step which was to have become effective 
in 1961. This would have put us back 
once more on a single price support basis, 
set at not less than 70 percent of parity. 
It also would have put into effect the 
minimum CCC resale price of 115 per- 
cent of the support level plus carrying 
charges. Moreover, the 1958 act pro- 
vided that, from 1961 on, cotton price 
supports should be related to the average 
grade and staple length of crop— 
not based on Middling—seven-eighths 
inch—as in the past. 

The Agricultural Act of 1958 wisely 
enacted by Congress was designed to 
make the cotton industry stronger. It 
aimed at adjusting price supports to a 
more competitive basis over 4 transi- 
tional years. The intended outcome 
would have been to expand markets, in- 
crease acreage allotments, and increase 
per-family net farm income. 

Now, what happened? After the 1958 
legislation went into operation, the cot-, 
ton picture brightened considerably—at 
first. In the first 2 years of the intended 
4-year cross-over stage, the following 
things took place: 

First. The position of U.S. cotton in 
competition with oversea products be- 
came stronger. 

Second. Consumption of upland cot- 
ton by domestic mills increased from an 
average of 8.2 million bales in 1957 and 
1958 to 8.5 million in 1959 and 1960. 

Third. Exports soared in that same 
period from an average of 4.2 million to 
6.9 million bales per year. Total use 
went up from an average of 12.5 million 
to 15.4 million bales per year; carryover 
was lowered to 7.2 million bales average 
in 1959 and 1960 from the 8.6 million of 
the preceding 2 years. 

Fourth. Due to all these factors, the 
national cotton acreage allotment was 
increased to nearly 18.5 million acres in 
1961—the highest in 7 years. 

But all this progress toward happier 
days for the American cotton industry 
and the American people insofar as they 
are affected by it was suddenly dis- 
rupted by actions in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Congress in 1958 clearly indicated 
its desire for gradual withdrawal from 
high price supports and strict controls. 
Support prices would gradually be re- 
duced, along with other changes aimed 
at creating a healthy, vigorous cotton 
industry capable of standing on its own 
feet. 

And so long as the intent of the Con- 
gress, as clearly expressed in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, was followed, the 
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highest hopes of the sponsors were on 
the way to realization. Things changed 
in 1961. 

Early in 1961 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture increased the support level for 
upland cotton to 82 percent of parity. 
That action made the support rate 33.04 
cents per pound, gross weight, basis 
Middling 1-inch cotton or 31.88 cents 
per pound based on average quality. It 
also increased the average spot market 
price Middling 1l-inch from 30.96 to 
33.67 cents. These things pushed the 
export subsidy upward from 6 cents a 
pound to 8½ cents. And even that sub- 
stantial increase in export subsidy failed 
to maintain our world competitive 
position. 

Far from raising the price support and 
export subsidy, the Secretary should 
have done precisely the opposite—low- 
ered both of them. 

It is of interest to note, at this point, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have been deprived of this discretionary 
authority if the Senate’s version of the 
1958 act survived in conference with 
the House. 

The 1958 legislation set forth as the 
final transition step on cotton a change 
in the minimum support level—for the 
1962 crop—to 65 percent of parity. The 
act authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to set supports for 1962 at anywhere 
between 65 and 90 percent. But the floor 
was lowered for each year. 

Once more, in 1962, the Secretary made 
no effort to move out of the support busi- 
ness nor to lessen the burden on the tax- 
payers. He set the support level at ap- 
proximately 82 percent of the January 
parity price for upland cotton. That 
meant a support for producers of at least 
the higher of (a) 32.47 cents per pound, 
gross weight, basis Middling 1-inch cot- 
ton, or (b) a national average of 31.88 
cents per pound, gross weight. 

In the fall of 1962, the Agriculture De- 
partment set a national marketing allot- 
ment of 14,367,000 bales and a national 
allotment of 16 million acres for the 1963 
upland cotton crop. This was the mini- 
mum legal amount and constituted a re- 
duction from 18,101,718 acres allocated 
in 1962. Then, to follow it all up, sup- 
port prices were continued at the same 
high levels for the 1963 cotton crop, 
making 3 straight years in which the 
unwise deviations from clearly indicated 
congressional intent were persisted in. 

Now, what do we find when we com- 
pare the years 1959 and 1960, when the 
cotton program enacted in 1958 was still 
receiving a fair trial, with the years 1961 
and 1962 when it was not? 

Exports fell from an average of 6.9 
million bales yearly to 4.1 million. The 
carryover rose to about 11 million bales 
at the end of the 1962 marketing year on 
July 31, 1963. It had fallen to 7.1 mil- 
lion bales only 2 years earlier. More- 
over, carryover now is expected to rise 
still further—to 13 million bales—by Au- 
gust 1, 1964. This will be the highest 
carryover since 1956, if it materializes. 

How does this affect the taxpayer? 
One indication comes in the Department 
of Agriculture’s report 5 weeks ago show- 
ing that investment by the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation in cotton—counting 
loans and inventories—is more than $1 
billion higher now than it was only 2 
years ago. 

Basic principles contained in the 1958 
act are, it seems to me, sound. There 
is no doubt, certainly, that in the two 
years that it was allowed a chance to 
operate, we made great advances toward 
improvement of the supply-demand bind 
in cotton. 

Some of the proposals being advanced 
now as solutions to the cotton problem 
would lead to chaos both in production 
and consumption. 

It would be unthinkable for us to. ne- 
glect, in connection with any of our farm 
programs, taking into account the effect 
they might have on consumers. The 
program I am advocating for cotton is 
pegged to the market system—the only 
accurate indicator of supply-and-de- 
mand conditions. 

The market system operates to the ad- 
vantage of efficient growers and all con- 
sumers by rewarding individual inge- 
nuity and enterprise. 

A Government payment program, on 
the other hand, could tend to increase 
costs to consumers by restricting low- 
cost production, encouraging high-cost 
production, and wasting resources. 

Imposing limitations on the payments 
a farmer could receive, after prices had 
been artificially lowered by a payment 
program, would keep low-cost producers 
from expanding. 

At the same time, high-cost producers 
would be encouraged to continue non- 
economic production so as to qualify for 
the greatest possible amount of Govern- 
ment payments, 

In a market-directed economy, it is the 
consumers who decide—through their 
buying of millions of items all across 
the land—what should be produced and 
in what quantities. When the Govern- 
ment does the deciding on what should 
be received by producers, it is the Gov- 
ernment that decides—in effect—what is 
to be produced. Some misguessing is 
inevitable, and resulting distortion of 
production patterns would mean higher 
costs for these things that consumers 
really want. 

When the Agricultural Act of 1958 was 
passed with bipartisan support in Con- 
gress, I had the honor of being Governor 
of the great State of New Mexico. I re- 
call well the confidence which passage of 
that legislation created not only among 
cotton producers in my state, but 
throughout the Nation's textile industry. 

I propose we build on the permanent 
provisions of that act. I favor keeping 
all of the main features of that program. 
It has received only a half trial. It was 
put into practice only 2 years of a con- 
templated 4. And during those 2 years, 
it produced the results which the coun- 
try had desired. 

Why was it scuttled? Why should we 
try sweeping and far-reaching new rem- 
edies to the cotton situation now, as 
some propose? 

One key feature of the act of 1958 
as it passed the Senate was the provi- 
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sion relating the price support for up- 
land cotton to 90 percent of the previous 
3-year market price. Many of us were 
disappointed when that provision was 
deleted in conference. Certainly we can 
agree now, more than 5 years later, that 
this action is not unrelated to some of 
the difficulties which cotton is experi- 
encing these days. 

The main provisions of the cotton leg- 
islation I propose are as follows: 

First. National allotment of upland 
cotton at not less than 16 million acres. 
The allotment should be based on esti- 
mated domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, with certain specified adjustments 
authorized as in the 1958 act. 

Second. Additional provision should 
be made for as much as another 310,000 
acres as a national acreage reserve to 
be used as provided in the 1958 act. 

Third. The cotton allotment should 
be increased—as provided in the 1958 
act—as domestic cotton consumption 
and exports go up and carryover of cot- 
ton declines. 

Fourth. Price supports on upland cot- 
ton should be set at 90 percent of the 
previous 3-year average market price. 

Fifth. Price supports for upland cot- 
ton should not be less than 60 percent 
of parity in any year. 

Sixth. Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales of stocks of upland cotton for un- 
restricted use should not be less than 
115 percent of the support rate. This 
would give the market a chance to oper- 
ate. 

Seventh. Provision should be made for 
additional research, aimed at reducing 
upland cotton production costs. 

Eighth. The cotton export sales pro- 
gram provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 should be con- 
tinued unchanged. Its main provision 
says: “Such quantities of cotton shall 
be sold as will reestablish and main- 
tain the fair historical share of the 
world market for U.S. cotton” even 
though the State Department and the 
Labor Department think we should 
abandon all production of cotton. 

Ninth. All other permanent provisions 
of the 1958 act and other acts relating 
to cotton should be continued unchanged. 

I am prepared to join with my col- 
leagues in introducing legislation de- 
signed to carry out these principal fea- 
tures. 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK H. WASKEY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Frank H. Waskey died Saturday morn- 
ing, January 25, in Oakville, Wash., of a 
heart attack. 

Frank Waskey was Alaska’s first Dele- 
gate to the Congress. He came to the 
59th Congress and served from August 
14, 1906, to March 3, 1907. He was nota 
candidate for reelection. Those with 
long memories in Alaska political history 
have said that Mr. Waskey undoubtedly 
could have had long tenure in the Con- 
gress had this been his desire. He was 
an enormously popular man, an able 
man. From the time of his retirement 
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until very recent years, Mr. Waskey and 
his wife lived at Dillingham in western 
Alaska. His later years were spent in the 
State of Washington and in nearby 
Maryland, where his daughter, Mrs. Carl 
Howe, lives. 

Death came to Frank Waskey only a 
few months before he would have ob- 
served his 89th birthday. Born in Lake 
City, Minn., on April 20, 1875, he moved 
to Nome in 1898. A kind and gentle man, 
Frank Waskey was likewise one of strong 
convictions. He was only 31 years old 
when he came to the Congress as Alas- 
ka’s first Delegate. This was 6 years be- 
fore passage of the Alaska Organic Act 
which permitted the establishment of an 
Alaska Legislature and conferred other, 
although limited, home rule privileges. 
Even after he had left public life, Mr. 
Waskey maintained a lively interest in 
public affairs. He firmly believed in the 
proposition of statehood for Alaska, and 
envisioned it as the only correct political 
goal for the area which had existed so 
long under territorial status. 

I counted Frank Waskey as a personal 
friend. On that basis I shall miss him, 
and deeply. I shall also miss his wise 
and good counsel. Alaska will miss him. 
He is gone now but there is a sure place 
in Alaska history for his achievements 
and his character. Surviving are Mrs. 
Waskey and their two sons and two 
daughters: Frank H., Jr., of Falls Church, 
Va., John, of Glendale, Calif., Mrs. Don- 
ald Goe of Walla Walla, Wash., and Mrs. 
Carl Howe, of Olney, Md. To them, 
Mrs. Bartlett and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. President, on behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. GrueninG], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a statement prepared by 
him in tribute to Frank H. Waskey. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

My FRIEND FRANK WASKEY—STATEMENT BY 
Senator GRUENING 

Alaska has good reason to be proud of the 
men who served the Territory as delegates 
to Congress in the years before admission to 
statehood. The last Alaska Delegate, as we 
know, was Bon BARTLETT, who has, with me, 
been a member of this body since Alaska be- 
came a State. The first Delegate was Frank 
H. Waskey, a man I am proud to say was my 
good friend. Frank Waskey died last Satur- 
day at Oakville, Wash., at the age of 88. 

It had not been an easy matter for Alaska 
to gain action in Congress permitting the 
Territory to send a Delegate to Washington. 
Finally we succeeded in the 59th Congress 
and President Theodore Roosevelt signed the 
act so providing on May 7, 1906. Our first 
Delegate, Frank H. Waskey, was elected in 
time to take the oath of office on December 
3, 1906. He had been elected August 14 in 
what was reported by the Alaska newspapers 
at the time as a landslide. 

The first candidates from Alaska did not 
file as Democrats or Republicans but were 
proposed at caucuses of the principal 
economic or occupational groups. Frank 
Waskey was the candidate of the miners of 
interior and western Alaska. While he was 
elected for the short term entitling him to a 
seat in the 59th Congress, he was not a 
candidate for the long term which would 
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begin with the 60th Congress. Thomas Cale 
of Fairbanks was elected to that term. 

The first Delegate had sterling qualities 
which recommended him strongly for the 
position. Born in Lake City, Wabasha 
County, Minn., on April 20, 1875, and 
educated in the public schools of Min- 
neapolis, Frank joined the gold rush to 
Alaska and started mining at Nome in 
February of 1898. February is not a notably 
hospitable month of the year in that part of 
Alaska and the comforts of life we now enjoy 
were lacking in the new mining camp. Only 
the strongest and ablest survived and stayed 
with the country. Frank Waskey was one 
of these. He became president of a mining 
company, director of a bank and director of 
a publishing company. He was a natural 
and popular candidate when Alaskans ac- 
quired the right to send their nonvoting 
representative to far distant Washington. 
In the words of the Sitka Alaskan, one of the 
newspapers published in Alaska in those 
days: 


Our choice for Delegate should be an 
Alaskan in every sense of the word. One of 
those oldtimers who came into the country 
to seek his fortune, or at least to make his 
living out of the resources of this great 
country. We have such men right here in 
our midst. Men of integrity, wisdom and 
sound business qualities, men of solid educa- 
tion and the highest reputation. Men who 
have built up homes for themselves and their 
families out of, to speak figuratively, a mere 
bundle of shingles. Men who have come 
to stay and have stayed even through re- 
verses and uphill climbing, always having in 
view the welfare of the Territory as well as 
their own.” 

An enlightening commentary on the 
changes which have occurred in transporta- 
tion in the past half century is found in the 
fact that Frank Waskey started toward 
Washington from Nome as soon as the results 
of the August 14 election were known. He 
arrived at Seattle October 13 and in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 30. He was not sworn 
in as Delegate until December 3 for the 
reason that the Ist session of the 59th Con- 
gress had adjourned prior to his election and 
the 2d session did not convene until 
December 3. It is an interesting commen- 
tary further on the change in the workload 
of Congress that that 2d session of the 
59th Congress was able to finish its business 
and adjourn March 3, 1907. 

Appointed a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories, Delegate Waskey in- 
troduced three bills during that brief ses- 
sion. Only one of his bills became law. 
This was a measure to relieve the Tanana 
Mines Railroad in Alaska from taxation dur- 
ing the period of construction and for 5 years 
thereafter. The Tanana was a narrow gage 
railway which operated briefly in the vicinity 
of Fairbanks. Delegate Waskey spoke out 
strongly for a larger measure of home rule for 
the Territory of Alaska and one of the bills 
he introduced was in furtherance of an ob- 
jective long cherished both before and after 
that time by all Alaskans. This was the 
building of wagon roads in the Territory. 

After retiring from his brief fling at public 
life Frank Waskey returned to Fairbanks 
where he prospected until 1915. He served 
as US. Commissioner at Fortuna Ledge, 
1915-18, and during World War I was reg- 
istration officer, food commissioner and chair- 
man of the Council of National Defense at 
that Yukon River village. He added the pur- 
suits of fur buying, rock collecting and deal- 
ing in curios to his career as a prospector. 

After he left Alaska, Frank Waskey lived 
in Oakville, Wash., and Olney, Md. He re- 
mained active in mind and body, and it was 
my good fortune to have many helpful en- 
counters with him during the period he 
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lived at Olney, and I was breaking into the 
business of representing Alaska in the Con- 
gress, a trail which Frank Waskey had blazed 
more than 50 years earlier. Although he 
lived in this area for about 2 years, Frank 
Waskey explained.to me at the time he left 
to return to the Pacific Northwest that 
“Maryland is lovely and the city of Wash- 
ington’s only glaring fault is too much ve- 
hicular traffic. For some time, Mrs. Waskey 
and I have felt that we belong in the West 
and as close to our Alaska as circumstances 
will permit.” 

Frank Waskey will always be close to Alas- 
ka. He played an important part in the 
history of the 49th State, and, therefore, in 
the history of our Nation. To his widow and 
his four living children, I express on behalf 
of all Alaskans our warm regard and sad 
farewell to their husband and father. 


THE CITIZENS STILL RULE 
AMERICA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
the Far West, George Todt of Los An- 
geles continues to give the readers of 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner daily 
doses of sound Americanism which add 
up to his conviction that the voting citi- 
zens still rule America and that given all 
the facts we have enough people in this 
country, who cannot or will not be 
fooled, to compel Washington to listen to 
the wishes of the people. 

George Todt has a wide and well- 
merited reputation for calling the shots 
as he sees them and for producing for 
his daily newspaper columns challenges 
to all Americans who still have enough 
faith in themselves and their system of 
government so that they are unwilling to 
surrender their personal freedoms by 
transferring to the Federal Government 
more and more of their money and their 
rights of self-determination in the hope 
that a paternalistic central government 
will eventually provide them with every- 
thing that they desire from the cradle 
to the grave. His clarion call to proud 
Americans to “speak up or shut up” when 
they are confronted with public policies 
and programs which they resent is one 
which needs to be read and heard by 
more and more Americans. 

I am sure speakers, editorial writers, 
and others who are called upon to discuss 
public trends with their associates will 
find these “package presentations” by 
George Todt useful themes to develop 
and to amplify. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks some selected columns 
from the recent writings of George Todt. 
They speak for themselves. In them, I 
am sure many citizens will find much 
food for thought. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Jan. 5, 1964] 
THE LIBERAL PRESS 
(By George Todt) 
The largest television audience since the 


heinous ambush of former President John F. 
Kennedy by a vile Communist assassin in late 
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November will likely be on tap today to watch 
Senator BARRY GOLDWATER ON Meet the Press. 

The dynamic Arizona solon will bring 
some much-needed color to the political lists 
and it now promises to be an interesting 
campaign, both in the primary and general 
election, I believe GOLDWATER will win both 
contests. 

Certainly, it will be no easy matter—as 
many of the trump cards in the loaded lib- 
eral power group appear stacked heavily 
against him. 

A great number of persons pay continuous 
lip service to our vaunted free enterprise 
system, but actually play it down the line 
for op; Fabian socialism in practice. 

The surprising truth is that our 
know only too little what many-sided Marx- 
ism is all about. They are against it in gen- 
eral principle—but seldom know basic, fun- 
damental reasons why this is so, Is the 
subject taboo? 

For some unfathomed reason, large liberal 
segments of the mass communications media 
in the United States have often wrapped 
Socialist-type legislation and ideology in red- 
white-and-blue bunting. 

Then they have sand the public 
later into thinking it was the finest kind of 
Americanism. 

In GOLDWATER, the public is going to see 
some clear lines of demarcation between our 
traditional free enterprise and British-type 
Fablanism—and he will make the relative 
positions indelibly clear without fuzzy think- 
ing or doubletalk. 

Of course, it will be necessary for the 
Arizona contender to get his views to the 
people via mass communications, There are 
presently too few voices in the media sym- 
pathetic either to GOLDWATER or free enter- 
prise. It is unfair. 

Before long, the public itself will demand 
a remedying of the present imbalance where 
so-called liberal voices outnumber conserva- 
tive in the opinion-forming areas by esti- 
mates up to a ratio of 100 to 1. 

If the newspaper syndicates and broad- 
casting networks do not move voluntarily to 
give Gotpwater adequate representation to 
make a fair nationwide presentation—they 
will lay the groundwork for future trouble 
for themselves. 

The mass communications industry can 
stand an infusion of new blood at long last— 
and there are plenty of bright, intelligent 
young Gotpwarer-minded people ready, will- 
ing, and able to perform if not discriminated 


against. 

In the forthcoming battle between liberal 
and conservative positions, GOLDWATER is en- 
titled to an equal break in the court of pub- 
lic opinion. And the public will be watching 
jealously—and zealously—to see that he 
gets it. 

At this point someone is bound to ask the 
ancient question, “But don’t we have a Re- 
publican press?” The answer is that indeed 
we do not. 

For example: In 1,750 daily newspapers, 
across the Nation 80 percent of the owners 
and publishers are Republican, mainly con- 
servatlve. But 90 percent of the working 
press—where it counts—is Democrat, usually 
liberal. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Jan. 16, 1964] 
Barry, A VOTEGETTER 
(By George Todt) 

Not long ago I read in a Los Angeles metro- 
politan newspaper where a political writer 
once close to the Eisenhower and Nixon 
campaign apparatus—stated rather pointedly 
that Ike is looking for a GOP candidate who 
can appeal to Democratic voters as well as 
those who label themselves Republican. 
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CHALLENGE TO IKE 


If this be true, then it is wondrous to 
contemplate whether the former President 
has taken a good, second look at a dynamic 
young Senator who hails from a neighbor- 
ing State just east of the Colorado River. 

His name is Barry GOLDWATER, general, 
and in a bailiwick which only has about 18 
or 19 percent registered Republicans—he re- 
ceived 57 percent of the total Arizona vote 
in the 1958 election. 

This meant, of course, that he must have 
had about two Democrats voting for him for 
every Republican who even lived in the 
Copper State. 

Can any of the suggested candidates beat 
that, general? Anybody on the GOP side, 
I mean? And don’t forget Barry had Wal- 
ter Reuther running against him, too. 

In fact, Reuther threw the entire weight 
of his ADA (Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and COPE) political machine into the 
fray and vowed to purge Barry GOLDWATER 
from political life after 1958. But neverthe- 
less—he’s still around. 

Speaking in this vein, Senator Car. T. 
Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska, had this 
to say when opening a new Goldwater head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently: 

“Let us be practical,” Curtis told his 
receptive audience. “If we are to win, we 
must get votes from Democrats. In spite of 
the soothsaying propagandists—some of 
whom are in sheep's clothing—we cannot 
take any votes away from the New Frontier 
wing of the Democratic Party. 


ALL LOCKED UP 


“The bosses, along with the ADA and the 
other leftwing groups, have that ent 
of their party locked up tight. But if we 
are true to our basic GOP principles, we 
can get the votes of constitutional and con- 
servative-minded Democrats. 

“T define a conservative as one who wants 
to conserve the forces of progress. The vast 
majority of Republicans, and a large segment 
of the Democrats, are in this category. A 
campaign that will unite these groups will 
make possible. Senator GoLDWATER 
will conduct such a campaign.” 

The astute Nebraska Senator made it plain 
that the GOP must offer the electorate a 
clear choice—none of tweedle dee or tweedle 
dum. He indicated in forceful terms that 
there must be an alternative to the New 
Frontier program of creeping socialism, debts, 
and centralization of authority in Washing- 
ton over every phase of human activity. 
Received an ovation. 

MR. AMERICA 

It was Curtis’ contention that GOLDWATER 
has caught the imagination and gained the 
loyalty of millions of young voters in the 
United States today. He called him Amer- 
ica’s most popular individual” on the 
campus. 

“In the election this fall,” the Senator 
told his Pittsburgh audience, “we face an 
opposition that hasn't had a new idea since 
the thirties. The enlargement of govern- 
ment, centralization of power, pump prim- 
ing, big spending, disregard for the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, huge debts 
and deficits failed to solve our problems 
then—and will fail now.” 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
January 18, 1964] 
New OLD PROGRAMS 
(By George Todt) 

In his first trip to the plate, young Barry 
Goldwater, Jr., 25, scored a forensic home run 
with the Los Angeles County Young Repub- 
licans at the Ambassador Hotel recently. 
Sound fundamental thinking, same as papa. 
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The youngster carried himself like an old 
pro and his dad would have been proud of 
his kid if he had seen him in action. Re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation from the YR's— 
and deserved it, too. 

An analysis of his address reveals some 
penetrating insights into the body politic of 
the American Republic today. Here are a 
few choice samples: 


NEW BRIBES 


“Every day brings us news of some new 
program created to bribe the voting public 
with their own money. The new programs 
are never new, they are merely new names 
for antiquated socialistic ideas. 

“There are two great forces, or philos- 
ophies, at work in the body politic today. 
There are personalities and policies which 
seek to increase the area of individual 
liberty—and there are those seeking to de- 
crease the sphere of personal freedom. 

“The venomous poisons of Karl Marx have 
unleashed upon mankind the largest hate 
group in history—international communism. 
This is the hate-filled doctrine which seeks 
to turn class against class, country against 
country and man against God. 

“A political party is a failure unless it 
sticks to principle rather than expediency, 
We are more certain of victory next Novem- 
ber if we put forward our best possible candi- 
date rather than our most expedient com- 
promise. 

“Offered an opportunity to choose between 
basic philosophies in November, the Amer- 
ican voter will select, not a personality, but 
rather a set of straightforward common- 
sense principles, 


NO COMPROMISE 


“After 25 years of firsthand observation, I 
can say with absolute certainty that my 
father will never sacrifice the principles of 
individual freedom and justice simply to buy 
votes. 

“One of the most vital aspects of the rising 
tide for conservatism in our country today 
is its youthful image. It is this youthful 
initiative, drive, desire, and tenacity which 
will turn the tide of socialism. * * * After 
all, as young men and women, we are the 
ones who will suffer most from socialism. It 
is we who have the most to lose from reac- 
tionary welfare state plans. 


ASSAULT ON LIBERTY 


“As we look around the world today, we see 
a concentrated assault upon individual 
liberty and personal freedom of action tak- 
ing place almost everywhere. The haunting 
specter of international communism casts its 
shadow over the lives of untold millions. 

“At the same time, we find a diminishing 
apprehension of the dangers of centralized 
government in our own country * * * we 
hear the constant complaint that socialism 
is inevitable. 

“The simple truth,” Goldwater explained 
to his attentive audience, “is that socialism 
has always failed throughout all history. 
Every socialistic experiment has proven this 
fact: the only thing inevitable about so- 
cialism is that inevitably it does not work.” 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Jan. 6, 1964] 
FOREIGN AID GIMMICK 
(By George Todt) 

It may come as a startling surprise to 
those who imagined our foreign aid bureau- 
crats were down to their last pinchful of 
green stuff—what with Congress handing 
them only $3 billion this time instead of 
the $4.5 billion originally requested—but 
guess what? 
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The hard-pressed bureaucrats have sud- 
denly “discovered” $670 million in the till 
they must have forgotten about during nego- 
tiations with our boys on Capitol Hill. 
Praise and glory be, they have just “found” 
it. 


WHY NOT BEFORE? 


According to an Associated Press dispatch 
released shortly after passage of the contro- 
versial foreign aid bill recently: 

“Officials of the Agency for International 
Development have found $669,876,000 still 
available from previously voted funds that 
were never committed or that have been 
recovered from unfulfilled projects.” 

We may wonder why this choice tidbit of 
information was not made available to the 
House and Senate during deliberations on 
the AID bill. 

Perhaps it would not hurt to write our 
elected representatives and ask them why 
such data has a habit of cropping up after— 
never before—the voting has taken place. 
Why not ask some penetrating questions 
next time around? 

As a matter of fact, I was told once upon a 
time not long ago by a highly respected 
Congressman that the foreign aid pipeline 
has enough billions in it to keep the program 
going a couple of years even without annual 
appropriations. 


CUP RUNS OVER 


Before Congress invests another dollar into 
questionable areas of little or no return to 
the American people, we ought to have an 
effective accounting of AID funds—without 
hocus pocus or doubletalk. Just the facts, 
Ma'am, 

And if the dear old Department of State is 
too snooty to furnish our elected representa- 
tives with the proper arithmetic—then the 
latter should return the favor by withhold- 
ing all funds until the data is available, 

Foreign aid is setting a less-than-happy 
pace with the U.S. taxpayer since he received 
the bad news in the closing days of the last 
congressional huddle that he must now 
underwrite credit for Soviet wheat. 

The administration may find out this was 
a costly mistake when Joe Doakes realizes 
he is now in a position to cough up funds 
to pay for Ivan’s free wheat from America— 
if the Red supplicant decides later to renege. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


This is not the way the wheat deal was 
outlined originally to the public. It was 
then supposed to be a cash-on-the-line gold 
transaction. “Whad hoppened, Dad?” 

A top leader in the close fight in the Sen- 
ate to prevent questionable extension of 
credit to the U.S.S.R. through use of the 
Export-Import Bank was sturdy Senator 
Kart Munor of South Dakota. He rates a 
salute. 

Let’s realize that financing our enemies 
will not win the cold war. 


From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Dec. 31, 1963] 
Lers Do Ir Now 
(By George Todt) 

After today another year will have gone its 
way and whereby have we gained from it? 
Are we better off than before? What is dif- 
ferent for us now? In what kind of coin in 
the realm of time shall we be rewarded? 

For almost 50 years I have sat before the 
swinging doors of a small listening post on 
the outskirts of the sands of time—and the 
time was always now. Yesterday had invari- 
ably gone, tomorrow simply never came. 

All I have ever known was now and my 
basic philosophy is built primarily upon the 
ever-present 24 hours. Take care of today 
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and the tomorrows will take care of them- 
selves. Don't live in the past or future—but 
the here and now. 


BE PRACTICAL 


It would be only too easy for the occasional 
weakminded reader to assume mistakenly I 
mean “Eat, drink, and be merry—for tomor- 
row you die.” 

Not so, as the overwhelming majority al- 
ready know. The real idea is to be practical 
and keep our eyes observing the ground to 
avoid pitfalls—but constantly raising our 
sight to the stars for inspiration. Neat trick. 

Today, the Republic of the United States is 
the fountainhead of power for the so-called 
“Western civilization.” Is its flame a dying 
one, or will it maintain its fire for genera- 
tions yet to come? Who knows? 

But one thing must seem certain: if our 
way of life is to be protected and preserved, 
it is up to the present generation of Ameri- 
cans to accomplish the trying task in the 
days ahead of us. But are we equal to our 
destiny? 

It would be most pleasant simply to say, 
“By all means, we can accomplish this work 
or any other—if we but set our minds to do 
so.” 

WE DID NOTHING 

This is what everybody seems to expect. 
But I am not so sure we have it now. A few 
weeks ago the President of the United States 
was assassinated—in the arms of his beau- 
teous wife—by a Red traitor. 

I can understand the reasons why we may 
have restrained ourselves from going to a 
full-scale nuclear war with the Communist 
nations that spawned this evil travesty 
against human decency. But I fail to absorb 
our lack of indignation. 

There are times when a people has every 
right to be angry. This was such a time in 
our history. Instead, we bleated like sheep 
or moonstruck cattle lowing in the field. And 
we apologized for our collective “guilt,” 

It was the most idiotic performance in 
American history and a sheer disgrace to the 
memory of a fine young American President 
who did not deserve to die at the hands of a 
murderous Communist assassin. We should 
have exploded. 

I opposed John F. Kennedy on many issues 
of the day when he was alive, but he was 
my President and yours—and a man whom 
all of us would have done anything in our 
power to protect him from physical harm. 

CHIPS ARE DOWN 

So much so that I am certain many of his 
loyal opposition themselves, in addition to 
his closest party workers, would have volun- 
teered gladly to take the Red bullet if it 
might have spared our Chief Executive. 

There is no questioning the loyalty of the 
American people to their President—regard- 
less of politics—when the chips are down. 

Why did we permit neurotics to sell us 
their “self-incrimination” line? 


PROPOSED TAX CREDIT FOR 
EDUCATION EXPENSES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. R. E. Lieuallen, the 
chancellor of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education: 


My consideration of the income tax cred- 
it proposal which will be before Congress 
leads me to express my views to you. I be- 
lieve the proposal to be definitely not in 
the best interests of public higher educa- 
tion or of families and students in lower 
income categories. In serving all quali- 
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fled students, public higher education in 
America is facing unprecedented challenges, 
in which extensive help is needed to main- 
tain education which is of comparable qual- 
ity. Your concern in this matter is great- 
ly appreciated. 


This is not the only message along 
these lines that I received from school 
Officials in the State of Oregon. But it 
expresses an opinion about the proposed 
tax credit for education expenses that 
I hold very strongly myself. Chancel- 
lor Lieuallen is quite right in pointing 
out that the amendment will make much 
more difficult the task of public educa- 
tion. Beyond that, I very much doubt 
that it will have a very beneficial effect 
upon parents, because it will result in 
an increase in tuitions that could wipe 
out much of the benefit to the taxpayer. 

In short, this tax credit proposal is 
going to be of no value in helping to 
educate American youth. It is simply 
one more proposal for a tax break to one 
class of taxpayers. I am opposed to 
riddling the Internal Revenue Code any 
more than it is already riddled with spe- 
cial privileges. I shall oppose this 
amendment in every way I can if it is 
offered on the Senate floor. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN 
PRESERVING FREEDOM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Wil- 
lard M. Wilson, native Nebraskan from 
Phelps County and onetime member of 
the Nebraska State Senate, is a longtime, 
perceptive observer of the Nation's po- 
litical and economic scene. He has writ- 
ten and spoken on subjects in this field 
from time to time in many forums. 

He was a winner of a Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award in 1960 for one of his ex- 
cellent, well-thought-out speeches. 

Recently he addressed the Scottish 
Rite reunion at its annual banquet in 
Omaha upon the invitation of its pro- 
gram chairman, Mr. Einar Viren, a long- 
time friend of Mr. Wilson, on the title, 
“One—Multiplied by Thousands.” In 
this address, Mr. Wilson, who is now 
secretary of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, made analyses of governmental, 
as well as business and economic mat- 
ters, in a way clearly in keeping with 
his wide experience in these fields. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE—MULTIPLIED BY THOUSANDS 
(Public address by Willard M. Wilson, secre- 
tary, American Petroleum Institute, New 

York, N.Y.) 

Government is always in the news. To- 
day’s front page stories relate to the coming 
elections, while a year ago the headlines con- 
cerned the Communist Khrushchev, who was 
visiting in this country. 

One story of a year ago which received 
worldwide coverage was when Khrushchev 
was challenged on his statement that the 
Communists would “bury us.” When ini- 
tially asked about it, he deftly qualified his 
remarks to make the statement palatable for 
local consumption. You will remember he 
said that he had been speaking figuratively— 
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they would outproduce us on the economic 
front. 

Some people liked that answer. It was so 
consoling. They wouldn't have to worry, now 
that they knew what he intended. 

But there was a sequel to that statement, 
which received practically no publicity. In 
June of this year Communist Khrushchev 
was visiting Rumania. At a public meeting 
there he referred to the fact that he had been 
questioned on this statement in the United 
States, and to the Rumanians he sald the 
answer was: “Capitalism will dig its own 
grave.” 

What a difference there is in those two 
answers. The latest statement is undoubt- 
edly the correct one. They intend, by their 
own words, to let us dig our own grave. 
How? It's the simplest thing in the world. 
Every freedom we lose is another spade of 
earth. When you dig a grave you only have 
to turn over one spadeful at a time. 

Don't you think it’s time to ask ourselves 
how many spadesful of earth we have turned 
over, or permitted to be turned over, in just 
the last generation? Shouldn't we also ask 
ourselves how many times we have silently 
stood at the graveside of one of our freedoms 
and consoled our grief by telling ourselves 
that, after all, there isn’t much that one per- 
son can do about it. 

You know as well as I do that there are 
endless examples of accomplishments of what 
one person can do. There isn't much point 
in listing them—I’m sure some of you would 
rad Let's be practical—one person can't do 

We seem to have forgotten the simple 
lesson learned from parents when as children 
we complained that we could not do some- 
thing—it was too hard. And a parent would 
say, “You can try, can’t you?” 

As adults we tell ourselves that there 
really isn't much one person can do about 
government—and yet, while we tell ourselves 
it cannot be done, there is an echo of the 
words of a wise father saying, "You can try, 
can’t you?” 

What can one person do? We do have the 
power of one—one multiplied by thousands 
who are willing to take a stand. That is 
what I want to talk about today. 

We accept as a common truth that a child 
must learn to stand before it can walk, and 
it must walk before it learns to run. Can 
we not also accept the same common truth 
that each of us has a place in service toward 
government at some level—that we each must 
learn to participate—that we must have 
enough knowledge of government and of 
candidates to be able to wisely exercise our 
rights as citizens. 

Take a lesson from history. Less than two 
centuries ago the issue was liberty with an 
emphasis on the rights of man, and then 
the torch of liberty was handed from one 
man to another and from father to son. It 
was taught by example. 

Today the issue seems to be a race for 
space with an emphasis on science. And 
in the teaching of science we find it neces- 
sary to delegate to experts that which we 
are unable to teach. No one disputes the 
value of science nor the fact that 
must teach it. But what about the science 
of government—that spark of liberty which 
was handed from father to son. Can we 
justify delegating to others the teaching of 
something which is learned primarily by 
example? 

Let us never forget that the real differ- 
ence between Communist Russia and the 
United States is not in the fleld of pure sci- 
ence—not in the race for space—but rather 
in a philosophy of government. The only 
really lasting difference between these two 
countries is the issue of freedom—and if 
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we lose our liberty it won't make much 
difference whether we win the race for space. 
If we win that scientific race, and destroy our 
philosophy of government, they will have 
won. We will have dug our own grave. 

Usually when a speaker approaches the 
subject of government, he tells you what 
needs to be done and why it needs to be 
done. On rare occasions, he tells you how. 
I would like to discuss with you today— 
not theory—but rather the practical aspects 
of what you can do and how you can do it. 

First of all, you have to determine what 
role you expect government to play. If we 
are going to ask government to do those 
things for industry which industry can do 
for itself; then recognize that someone. is 
going to have to pay for it—and it is not 
someone else. If we expect government at 
each level to receive donations or services 
from the next higher level of government, 
then face up to it—it is going to cost. 

There is no such thing as a free lunch. 

Do not blame high taxes and excessive 
regulation on government unless you are 

to recognize the truth of Theodore 
Roosevelt's statement when he said, “The 
government is us, we are the government, 
you and I.” Add to this the words of Wood- 
row Wilson, who said, Freedom exists only 
where the people take care of government.” 

Now then, whose fault is it if government 
does things we do not like. That is some- 
thing we would rather not talk about, is it 
not? We would rather talk about our 

our freedoms. 
r wrong about talking of 
freedom, but let us remember—freedom does 
not consist of the “gimmies.” Each free- 
dom—each right—has a corollary duty—and 
to discuss one without the other is sheer 
folly. 

9 is not a one-way road. It carries 
with it responsibility. Freedom is not a 
license to do what we want, when we want, 
without regard to our fellow man. Rights 
cannot be claimed unless duties are, at the 
same time, recognized. 

Now I suppose you think that the next 
thing I am going to tell you is that you 
should talk to your legislator about your 
problems. How right you are. One thing 
sure—legislators cannot obtain their facts 
by looking into a crystal ball. 

A legislator will do what he thinks the 
people want him todo. If he does not, they 
will elect someone who will. To do his job, 
he needs facts and he needs experts to fur- 
nish them. Sounds like theory? All right, 
then take just one everyday example. 

Some of you in this room are producers. 
You know that 65 percent of all this coun- 
try's total producing units are stripper or 
marginal wells, averaging only 314 barrels 
of oll a day, yet collectively they account for 
21 percent of all domestic production. And 
you know that the profit on many of these 
wells is figured in pennies—not dollars. The 
slightest change in any number of laws or 
regulations can make a large number of these 
wells unprofitable and you will have to close 
them down. 

And yet you might say, “Everybody knows 
that.” It may come as a surprise, but very 
few people know that. In fact, there are too 

many in the oil industry who do not know 
it. Then how can you expect a legislator, or 
any in Government, to have this in- 
formation at hand in deciding a related issue, 
unless you tell him. 

Some of you fellows here are service station 
operators or jobbers, You have problems. 

Yet you may believe that since most peo- 
ple see your service stations and trucks 
almost every day, they must know something 
about your business. Don’t believe it. You 
are the expert in your business, and it re- 
quires a lot more expert knowledge than 
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most people recognize. Of course you have 
problems, and we could spend all afternoon 
going over them, but it would only serve to 
illustrate the endless examples which can be 
given to prove that regardless of trade or in- 
dustry, each person is an expert in his par- 
ticular business or occupation and, as an 
expert, each person has information which 
others must have if they are to evaluate any 
proposal. And, more important, each person 
has a duty to communicate. 

And this is as good a time as any to estab- 
lish the place of a trade association in its 
work with government. Your membership 
in a trade association or a chamber of com- 
merce does not relieve you of your individual 
responsibility. These organizations can, and 
do, keep you informed. They can, and 
do, assemble facts. But they are not your 
substitute. When they update Priscilla’s ad- 
vice to John Alden and say, “Speak for your- 
self, John“ you'd better do it. You're being 
called on as an expert. 

But some people say, “I have never dealt 
with politicians or politics. How do I go 
about it?“ Basically it’s just commonsense. 
And here is how. 

First of all, don't apologize. Your only 
reason for communicating is to give infor- 
mation so there may be a better understand- 
ing. You are not asking for a favor but 
rather, you are helping people in government 
do a better job. 

Never under any circumstances lie to your 
legislator. What he needs is people he can 
trust all of the time. He has all the fair- 
weather friends he can handle. 

Give him a pat on the back. You'll ac- 
complish more than you will with a kick in 
the pants. The line of kickers is much too 
long already. Write him a letter and thank 
him for a job well done. There won’t be 
many letters in that file in his office. By 
doing this you may encourage a good legis- 
lator to endure the beating it takes to run 
for office the next time—and you may help 
improve the legislator who isn’t quite meas- 
uring up to the job in the way he should. 

When your legislator is wrong, and some- 
times he will be—first ask yourself this one 
question: “Did I help him reach a wrong 
decision by remaining silent—or by with- 
holding information he needed? If I did, 
whose fault is that? 

Don't threaten him. He has been threat- 
ened by experts, and if he is one of those 
rare birds who will yield to a threat, there 
are others who will see him later and out- 
threaten you. Besides, he won't last long 
if he yields to threats. 

Don’t tell him you are a citizen or a tax- 
payer. He knows the woods are full of them, 
If that’s your only qualification for writing, 
then you have no more information than any 
other constituent. 

Do not under any circumstances let others 
tell you what to say. If you do not know 
enough about a bill to give your own opinion 
in your own words, then find out what it’s 
all about before you go around handing out 
free advice based on ignorance. The in- 
formed constituent is a gem. And there are 
too few gems writing letters to legislators. 

Don’t turn your back on a good public 
servant because he does one thing you don't 
like. If you will be honest, you will have 
to admit that, with the benefit of 20/10 vi- 
sion on hindsight, you haven't done so well 
sometimes on decisions you have made. 

Learn to communicate. One good factual 
letter is worth its weight in gold. I once 
saw a Governor's veto overridden by one let- 
ter written to a legislator. Written by a 
young man barely old enough to vote—a 
young fellow who had none of this so-called 
political influence. The letter was written in 
pencil on an ordinary tablet of paper. But 
it was eloquently simple—it was factual, and 
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it showed how a law would apply to ordinary 
people. A Governor’s veto was overridden. 
And I know—I was the legislator who re- 
ceived that letter. 

There are other examples, and other “do's” 
and don'ts“—and these and others apply 
not only to legislators, but to almost every 
elective and appointive office. It’s princi- 
pally commonsense. 

Now, then, plans on what you can do after 
election may be fine—but we have the cart 
before the horse—these people are candidates 
before they are elected. Isn't that the place 
to start? It is—and it’s the place where we 
really fall down. 

Here again, however, commonsense applies. 

When a candidate is running for election, 
listen to his speeches. Read his material and 
that of his opponent. If you can talk to him, 
do so. And then make up your own mind on 
the man you believe will do the best job of 
making government a servant, rather than 
a master. 
If you like a candidate, go to work for him 
with no expectation of personal benefit in 
any form. Work for him because you be- 
lieve in those things for which he stands. 
Recognize that he probably has not seen his 
family for weeks, other than for a few min- 
utes here and there. He's tired of traveling. 
He has talked until he is hoarse. He is spend- 
ing money he should be saving for his chil- 
dren’s education or his own retirement. The 
least you can do is to help a sincere man who 
really wants to serve. 

On this platform today you are having the 
candidates from the two major parties, seek- 
ing election as Governor of the State of Ili- 
nois. One of these men will be your next 
Governor. Each of these men has worked 
and is working hard. Each of these men is 
convinced that he can do the better job in 
Office, and each of these men wants you to 
know why. All they ask is that you listen 
and then vote as your conscience dictates. 
Is that asking too much? 

As election day draws near, you will prob- 
ably read in the papers that the political 
forecasters in Illinois have made estimates of 
what the total vote will be; and the fore- 
casts will undoubtedly be conditioned on—of 
all things—the weather. 

These candidates have traveled day and 
night for long distances in all kinds of 
weather. Isn't it ironic that the final result 
could depend on the weather? Not only in 
Illinois, but in every State. 

Before we neglect to vote, shouldn't we put 
it in perspective by going back again in his- 
tory and, in our mind's eye, visiting Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. To hear the wind and 
feel the bitter freezing of snow. To see for 
ourselves the inadequate food and clothing. 
How, then, with that stark picture in mind, 
could anyone say, “I'll vote on election day; 
that is, if the weather is not too bad.” 

Shades of Khrushchey. How many spades 
of earth have we turned over by neglecting 
to vote? 

Elections are one thing—what about polit- 
ical and legislative issues? What do you do 
when someone asks you to take a position on 
a controversial issue? 

If you're looking for an excuse you can 
find it. You might say, “I have a business. 
I just can’t afford to be mixed up in it.” 

Spades of earth. 

If you believe you can’t afford to get mixed 
up in politics, then tell me—tell me how 
many unmarked graves are there in Ger- 
many—unmarked graves of those who at 
one time, when they had the power, could 
not afford to get mixed up in it? 

And how many generations of hard-work- 
ing people behind the Iron Curtain will 
continue to be blank numbers in a calculat- 
ing machine of communism because their 
forefathers, when they had the power to take 
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a stand, said they didn't want to be mixed 
up in it. 

Will the day come when, through neglect 
of our freedom to take a position, we will no 
longer have the power to do so? One thing 
is sure, the quickest way to lose our free- 
doms down the rathole of communism, is to 
do nothing. 

When we fail to vote we're destroying more 
than one election. We are destroying our 
form of government which gives us the free- 
dom to vote. 

By remaining silent when we should speak, 
we are not only depriving ourselves of one of 
our basic freedoms; we are taking the first 
sure step toward the destruction of a form 
of government which assures us of the free- 
dom of speech. 

Failure to preserve our rights—through 
failure to use—is one of the most damning 
indictments which could be leveled against 
us. And we can take little consolation in 
pointing a finger at the other fellow, because 
he may be more guilty than we. 

Nor can we afford to mince words about 
those in our own industry, or other indus- 
tries, who do not have the courage to take 
a stand on fundamental issues. And I do not 
mean just those issues of primary interest 
to an industry—I mean issues essential to 
the preservation of our freedoms. 

There is a place for diplomacy, but this is 
not the time or the place. This is a place to 
talk frankly and bluntly, so there can be no 
misunderstanding. 

And I want to say just as bluntly as I can— 
that if the description fits any of you in this 
room today, then I am talking to you when 
I say:—If you intend to sit idly by, twiddling 
your thumbs and consoling yourself that no 
one man can change the picture, then I ac- 
cuse you of active participation in the de- 
struction of our freedoms because of selfish- 
ness, expediency, and complacency. 

And I accuse you now. 

Some of you feel that a speaker who talks 
this way is only asking to be unpopular. I'll 
let you in on a little secret. I am not run- 
ning for a popularity contest. 

If you are so concerned about being popu- 
lar—if you are really too busy to take an 
interest in government—if you honestly feel 
that getting mixed up in politics is beneath 
your dignity, or may be bad for business— 
if that represents your opinion, then at least 
take the time to teach your children one 
thing. Teach them how to count in rubles— 
they'll need it with the kind of an inher- 
itance you are leaving them. 

Speaking of children, I am sure all of us 
in this room have known since childhood the 
story of the American Revolution, and how 
a comparatively few men, untrained, ill- 
equipped—believing in a cause—took a de- 
termined stand against what was then the 
most powerful nation in the world. And yet 
with that knowledge, and with that heritage, 
did you ever stop to think of how soft we have 
become when we our shoulders and 
say, “You can't fight city hall.“ 

Spades of earth! What would a soldier of 
the American Revolution say if he could talk 
to us? 

If he could be on this platform today, 
would we hear something as the following— 
which might be titled: 

“AN ECHO FROM VALLEY FORGE 

“I gave you a birthright of freedom only in 
trust—and you are squandering it on a luxury 
labeled ‘expediency.’ 

“I stood in snow without shoes to give you 
a right to vote—and you stay home on elec- 
tion day whenever the weather is bad. 

“I left my family destitute so that you 
could have freedom of speech—and you re- 
main silent because it might be bad for 
business, 
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“I orphaned my children to give you a gov- 
ernment to serve you—and through neglect 
you permit it to become the master of your 
children.” 

If a soldier of the Revolutionary War could 
speak to us from this platform today, could 
he honestly say these things? Could other 
soldiers of later wars say them too? 

We know they could. 

And what then can we say, here today. 
How can we reply? 

There is only one plea—that of guilty. 

But we, here today—we can take this vow: 
This is the time—and this is the place—and 
we are the people who will take responsibility. 

We know it is up to us. Each of us. 

We each have the power of one, multiplied 
by thousands who are willing to take a stand. 

And we take the stand that government is 
our business. 


SURVEYS OF ELECTION TRENDS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is un- 
usual to call attention to the surveys 
which are undertaken with increasing 
repetity as we move along in a national 
election year. The Detroit News poll of 
election trends has been one of those 
rare polls which most political observ- 
ers of both political parties in Michigan 
have found to be useful, prepared with- 
out bias, and quite accurate over many 
years. 

While I do not intend to make a prac- 
tice of calling all the polls this year to 
the attention of my colleagues, this first 
Detroit News poll in the year 1964 has a 
message which I believe is especially im- 
portant—important not in the sense of 
what the outcome of the November elec- 
tion may be, but important in showing 
a remarkable degree of support for the 
quality of presidential leadership Presi- 
dent Johnson is giving our Nation. 

From every segment of Michigan’s di- 
verse population, President Johnson is 
receiving a sizable vote of confidence in 
his program and his already proven 
ability to move into the world’s most 
trying and challenging job. 

It is for this reason I found special in- 
terest in the results, and would suggest 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
consider these results as reflecting the 
support America is giving our President 
and the goals he urges us to achieve. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Detroit News poll printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Detroit News, Jan. 19, 1964] 
JoHNsoN Leaps News POLL IN STATE 
(By Richard W. Oudersluys) 

President Johnson, a southerner, would 
sweep Michigan against any Republican chal- 
lenger so far seriously discussed if the presi- 
dential election were held today. 

The size of ‘his lead’ over any of the six 
Republicans tested against him in the first 
Detroit News Poll of 1964 is reminiscent of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's landslide victory in 
the early days of the New Deal. 

Governor Romney and Richard M. Nixon, 
the Republican nominee in 1960, topped the 
list of Republican entries and split honors 


on the basis of their showing against 
Johnson. 
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The figures: Johnson, 62.5 percent of the 
total vote to 20.1 percent for Romney; John- 
son 65 percent, Nixon 20.7 percent. 

The disparity between the sum of the per- 
centages for contending entries and 100 per- 
cent is the present undecided vote. 

The News poll also surprisingly disclosed 
that the two announced Republican presi- 
dential contenders in whom the party is 
showing so much interest run at the tag 
end of Michigan voter preferences as of 
now. 

New Tork's Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
trailed the list of six entries in his showing 
against Mr, Johnson. Arizona’s Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER ran a poor fourth. 

The figures: Johnson 69.5 percent, against 
14.8 percent for Goldwater; Johnson 71.7 per- 
cent, Rockefeller 11.1 percent. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republican 
Party's 1960 vice presidential candidate in 
1960, ran third, and Gov. William Scranton, 
of Pennsylvania, fifth. 

The figures: Johnson 64.7 percent, Lodge 
18.8 percent; Johnson 69.9 percent, Scran- 
ton 11.3 percent. 

Political analysts have long speculated on 
how Mr. Johnson would run in a State where 
organized labor speaks strongly in his party. 
If Michigan can be assumed to be somewhat 
typical of such States, he presently would 
have no difficulty. 

Organized labor's delegates at the 1960 
convention opposed the nomination of Mr. 
Johnson, both for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, until almost the end. his 
strongest opponent for the vote of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, „Mr. 
Johnson would take 69.8 percent ot the vote. 

Farmers in the rural Michigan districts 
turned in substantial margins for Mr. John- 
son. No doubt, this can be accounted for by 
the Texan's conservative reputation. 

HOLDS NEGRO VOTE 

Another revelation of the poll is Mr, John- 
son's ability to hold the normal Democratic 
strength among Negro voters. His majorities 
against the six Republicans ranged from 75.5 
percent, against Scranton and GOLDWATER, to 
71.8 percent, against Nixon. 

Surprisingly, the long Rockefeller family 
devotion to aiding Negroes is not reflected 
in Rockefeller’s vote. He received 5.5 percent 
to Mr. Johnson's 73.6 percent. 

Mr. Johnson’s popularity shows across all 
voter classifications. In every category of the 
vote analyses, he shows wide majorities 
against each of his possible challengers. 

GOLDWATER, who is said to have strong sup- 
port among the young voters, does not run 
as well in the 21-29 age group as does Nixon. 
Nixon pitted against Mr. Johnson, took 16.6 
percent of that category to 9.9 for GOLD- 
WATER. r 

THEORY CHALLENGED 

The poll challenges the theory that GOLD- 
WATER would be strongly supported by busi- 
nessmen, GOLDWATER would take 17.4 per- 
cent of that group to 70.4 for Mr. Johnson. 

What effect formal announcement of their 
candidacies would have on the standings of 
Romney, Nixon, Lodge, and Scranton could 
only be determined by a poll after the an- 
nouncements were made. 

The political scene can change as the con- 
ventions and the November elections near. 
Mr. Johnson still has to establish a record. 
He still is riding the crest of the late Presl- 
dent Kennedy’s popularity. The Republican 
campaign has yet to develop. 

Organization of local and State tickets by 
political parties also will tend to shift or 
solidify interest in top candidates for both 
parties. 

Future Detroit News polls will report these 
and other trends and changes throughout 
this election year. 
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How poll rates Johnson and 6 in GOP 
[From the Detroit News, Jan. 19, 1964] 
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3 69.5 14.8 62.5 20.1 
9.9 75.8 11.4 67.6 15.8 
12.1 66.3 16.5 59.9 22.2 
14.1 56.3 22.2 51.5 29.2 
10.5 73.3 12.6 65.7 17.4 
14.5 68.0 17.1 61.1 22.2 
8.1 71.1 12.3 64.0 17.9 
11.4 69.5 14.3 62.8 20.3 
11.0 69.1 18.4 60.3 18.4 
12.0 68,8 15.8 61.2 21.7 
1.8 75.5 1.8 74.6 2.7 
19.1 71.4 21.4 64.2 26.2 
12.2 60.5 15.5 61.7 22.0 
6.0 69.3 10.2 67.5 7.8 
9.9 75.5 9,9 68.9 13.9 
11.0 72.4 12.9 66. 5 17.3 
6.8 72.0 10.6 62.0 20.0 
10.7 67.0 14.4 62.3 21.0 
22.8 57.2 30.9 50. 9 29.7 
17.5 69.9 15.5 59.2 28.2 
14.7 52.4 22.1 48.5 20.4 
13.9 70.4 17.4 50.1 20.1 
15.7 69.3 15.1 56.6 24.1 
5.7 78.2 9.0 73.5 11.9 
5.2 75.8 8.0 69.8 10.3 
15.2 69.7 21.2 60.6 30.3 
16.7 65.4 26.9 61.5 21.8 
8.1 75.7 10.8 75.7 10.8 


Nork. Voting percentages of the 6 races do not add to 100 percent because of the undecided vote. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION—KEY TO A 
MORE ENJOYABLE LIFE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Mr. 
Thomas L. Kimball, executive director of 
the National Wildlife Federation, re- 
cently spoke before the Michigan Bear 
Hunters Association at Lake City, Mich. 

His presentation is an excellent review 
of the important conservation and wild- 
life issues now before both the National 
Government and the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Kimball has some important 
things to say about outdoor recreation, 
river basin development, water pollution 
control, and the preservation of shore- 
lines. I believe his remarks will be of 
wide interest and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

-Ourpoor RECREATION—KeEyY TO A MORE 
ENJOYABLE LIFE 
(Presentation by Thomas L. Kimball, execu- 
tive director, National Wildlife Federation, 
before the convention of the Michigan Bear 

Hunters’ Association, Inc., January 18, 1964, 

at Lake City, Mich.) 

Outdoor recreation, in the broadest sense 
of the term, is America’s favorite pastime. 
According to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission report, about 90 
percent of our adult population engages in 
one or more outdoor recreation pursuits in 
the course of a year. Most of these activities 
center around water, with about 45 percent 


of the adults participating in swimming, 40 


among the 11 activities studied and were en- 
gaged in by less than 10 percent of the 
adults probably because they require so 
much more in terms of skill, energy, and 
money. It seems almost everyone desires to 
engage in more outdoor recreation activity 
than they currently enjoy, but are prevented 
by three major factors: lack of time, money, 
and facilities. 


The analysis of outdoor recreation partic- 
ipation by socioeconomic groups pointed 
out that. when particular activities are com- 
pared, there are distinct regional preferences. 
Swimming and boating are especially popu- 
lar in the northeast while hunting is dis- 
tinctly less popular there than in other 
regions. Fishing is most popular in the 
South, skiing in the Northeast. Hunting, 
camping and hiking have far more adherents 
in the West than in any other portion of 
the country. Sociologists conclude that out- 
door recreation plays an increasingly im- 
portant social role in the life of the American 
people, with the inevitable result of increas- 
ing and intensified participation in most 
phases of outdoor recreation. 

The desire to travel appears strong and 
widespread among persons from all walks 
of life. Nearly half of all American families 
take a vacation trip each year. 

In addition, over a fifth of all families 
take weekend trips planned around outdoor 
recreation activities. Practically all families 
interviewed during the course of the ORRRC 
survey expressed a desire to travel and par- 
ticipate in some form of outdoor activity. 
The majority of vacationers, 64 percent to 
be exact, engage in specific outdoor recrea- 
tion activities on their trips and many en- 
gage in two or more such experiences. 

Informal living, which has been charac- 
terized by the great American middle class, 
has been identified by participation in out- 
door recreation activity. Some 70 percent of 
the U.S. population are now classed as ur- 
ban dwellers, but the great trend has been 
toward suburban housing developments and 
nonconventionality. 

There is no evidence that living in the 
suburbs or having a large yard diminishes 
people’s interest in outdoor recreation away 
from home. The relatively high frequency 
of outdoor recreation away from home in the 
West suggests that better facilities and im- 
proved opportunities in themselves lead to 
greater participation by people from all walks 
of life. 

Nearly one-fifth of all American adults 
visited a Federai or State park or recrea- 
tion area while away from home on one or 
several weekend vacation trips during the 
12-month survey period. Water activities as 


well as camping are engaged in more fre- 
quently on weekend park visits than on va- 
cation trips. One in 6 American adults 
went camping during the survey year and 
1 in 11 expressed a desire to do so in the 
future. The two major motivations for 
going camping seemed to be the need for 
a change from the formalities of year-round 
urban living and a compelling desire to re- 
turn to nature and enjoy the out-of-doors. 

America’s economy continues to move 
ahead and it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that personal incomes will continue to 
rise, benefiting a much larger segment of 
the populace. There is also little ques- 
tion that ever-increasing leisure time will ac- 
crue to the average American as a result 
of the industrial-technological revolution. 

Probably the most significant conclusion 
reached by the President’s Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission was the 
unqualified recommendation that the acqui- 
sition of land and water areas and other out- 
door recreational facilities be accomplished 
now. This is urgent if the present quality 
of outdoor recreation opportunity is to be 
maintained and plans to meet future needs 
adequately developed. A review, then, of na- 
tional conservation issues and pr is in 
order in an effort to visualize how effectively 
we are meeting the challenge. 

During the last session of Congress, Public 
Law 88-29 was placed on the statute books. 
This has been described as the organic act 
for the new Federal Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation. The purpose of this act was de- 
scribed as a means to meet the Nation's pres- 
ent and future outdoor recreation needs, 

H.R. 3846, the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1963, was designed to pro- 
vide the money—some $200 million per year 
for at least 8 years—to implement the or- 
ganic act and to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in the planning, land acquisition, 
and development of outdoor recreation re- 
sources. The fund would be created from 
three sources of revenue: receipts from the 
sale of Federal surplus real property, receipts 
from the existing 4 cents per gallon Federal 
tax on motorboat fuels, and revenues from 
a new system of recreation user fees charged 
on Federal recreation areas. 
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The bill has been reported favorably by 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and is now awaiting its place on the 
House of Representatives’ calendar. The 
first hurdle is the House Rules Committee. 
Considerable opposition to the measure is 
coming from commercial water users, forest 
industry groups, and certain recreationists 
who are reluctant to pay any user fee even 
for the privilege of using facilities developed 
at Government expense, even though a gen- 
eral entrance fee proposal has long been dis- 
carded as unacceptable. The old fallacy of 
expecting to get something for nothing, par- 
ticularly if Uncle Sam pays for it, will proba- 
bly either delay the bill or possibly even- 
tually prevent its enactment. 

It is estimated that $200 million annually 
would be funneled into State and Federal 
outdoor recreation planning and develop- 
ment programs if the fund bill is enacted in 
its present form. Michigan’s estimated share 
would be approximately $3 million annually 
in Federal funds. It would do for outdoor 
recreation, in its broadest sense, what the 
Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson Acts 
have done for hunting and fishing. With- 
out it, there is little hope for meeting pres- 
ent demands and no possibility of even talk- 
ing about future needs. 

Comprehensive river-basin planning for 
the development of our water resources is 
another important resource problem the 
Nation has been struggling with for many 
years. The Senate Select Committee on 
Water Resources recommended a water re- 
sources planning act contained in the provi- 
sions of S. 1111. This proposed legislation 
provides that planning for the conservation, 
development, and utilization of water re- 
sources be conducted on a comprehensive 
and coordinated basis with the cooperation 
of all affected Federal agencies, State, and 
local governments representing all resources 
concerned with water use including fish, 
wildlife, and recreation. 

Although practically all of the more expen- 
sive water-control structures are construct- 
ed by Federal agencies, the States have been 
the principal opponents to this type of legis- 
lation for fear of abrogating some of the 
States rights over control of the water. 
Although most of the proposed bills main- 
tain the status quo in the Federal versus 
States rights water question, opposition to 
the measure from the Federal construction 
agencies still exists. In the meantime, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation not only continue to do the 
planning of most river-basin developments, 
but frequently do not even present alterna- 
tive suggestions for the Congress to con- 
sider and, more often than not, fail to give 
adequate recognition to all resource values 
in the planning effort. 

Water pollution continues as a national 
disgrace. As of January 1, 1963, there were 
5,831 communities serving 35,800,000 people 
which had no or inadequate sewage treat- 
ment facilities. There has been very little, 
if any, attempt to control industrial pollu- 
tion which continues in direct proportion to 
our need to supply an ever-increasing citi- 
zenry with all of the basic needs, luxuries, 
and gadgetry of a people possessing the high- 
est standard of living in the world. 

S. 649 recently passed the Senate and is 
now being considered by the House Public 
Works Committee. In essence, the bill up- 
grades the Division of Water Supply and Pol- 
lution Control of the Public Health Service 
by creating an independent authority within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, with improved authority to act in 
water pollution cases. Members of Congress, 
as well as most national conservation organi- 
zations, have not been at all satisfied with 
accomplishments of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in the water pollution abatement 
field. Medical doctors in the Federal service 
are primarily interested in research and 
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treatment of the many dread diseases with 
which mankind is currently afflicted. Public 
Health Service has done an outstanding job 
in this field of responsibility and receives un- 
paralleled financial assistance and moral sup- 
port and praise from Members of Congress 
and the public. 

Contrariwise, the enforcement of water 
pollution laws has proved extremely difficult 
and as messy as the filth which is poured 
continuously and in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties into our waterways. It costs cities and 
industries tremendous sums of money to ade- 
quately treat their effluents and far too many 
pull out all stops in their attempts to pre- 
vent being forced into an effective cleanup 
program. 

It appears to most conservationists that the 
Public Health Service’s attitude and policy 
has been to take no positive action to abate 
pollution where water, no matter how much 
filth it carries, can be filtered, chlorinated, 
and when used does not cause any epidemics 
or infectious diseases in the human popula- 
tion. Forgotten is the enforcement of water 


quality standards necessary to maintain 


aquatic organisms essential to fish life. For- 
gotten are odor and bacterial count stand- 
ards preeminently required for water- 
oriented outdoor recreation activities such as 
boating, swimming, water skiing, picnicking, 
etc. In fact, medical doctors have proved to 
the satisfaction of a good many national con- 
servation organizations that they do not have 
the interest nor the inclination to develop 
quality standards necessary to protect the 
entire spectrum of water users, particularly 
fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation; nor do 
they have the intestinal fortitude that it 
takes in the rough and tough enforcement 
actions necessary to clean up our water 
supply. 

The great State of Michigan is now in 
the throes of State government reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation. There is the ques- 
tion of whether the Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission should be placed in the 
department of health or the department of 
natural resources. As an outsider, with 
a definite interest in water pollution abate- 
ment problems, let me put in my two bits’ 
worth. For the same reasons mentioned 
previously at the Federal level, your water 
resources commission should be a part of 
the conservation, or newly proposed natural 
resources department. To place the re- 
sponsibility for the management of this vital 
and most precious resource in the health 
department is subordinating its importance 
to a myriad of public health problems not 
related to the critical problem of providing 
the State of Michigan clean water for a 
multiplicity of uses. Experience has shown 
that a water resource agency expecting to 
properly manage and conserve this funda- 
mental resource must possess and maintain 
the following characteristics: 

1. A good basic law containing complete 
authority to manage water resources. My 
definition of a good basic law does not in- 
clude dividing water pollution abatement 
authority between the health department 
for municipal sewage and a water resources 
commission for the control of industrial 
pollution. They should be together in an 
independent agency. 

2. An independent commission comprised 
of individuals who have proved by demon- 
strated interest and capability that they are 
dedicated to the concept of water clean 
enough for all legitimate uses. 

3. A commission free from petty personal 
or partisan politics and not dominated by 
the pollutors. 

4. A definite, positive, aggressive pollution 
abatement program complete with effective 
enforcement procedures staffed by dedicated 
personnel who are not more concerned about 
retirement than clean waterways. 

5. Sufficient public interest and support 
of a clean water program. No agency of 
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government can move any faster than pub- 
lic opinion will support. ‘ 

Let’s not have a type of commission that 
is fearful of moving into the large urban 
areas where municipal and industrial pollu- 
tion is a problem. Let's not have a Detroit 
versus Lansing detente. Pollutors are the 
only beneficiary to such a shortsighted 
policy. For example, there is really no legiti- 
mate reason why the people of Detroit 
should not be able to swim on the incom- 
parable beaches of Sterling State Park, All 
that is needed is a demand by a majority 
of the Detroit residents that they want the 
city to effectively treat all sewage and for 
the large industries of Wayne County to 
eliminate their present contribution to water 
pollution. L 

One of the principal objectives of the 
National Wildlife Federation is to promote 
and support a comprehensive educational 
program for wildlife management based 
upon competent technical research informa- 
tion obtained by appropriately and ade- 
quately educated and trained scientists. No 
one can explain the complexities of the 
human mind that will accept without ques- 
tion the advice of a medical doctor, or a 
qualified lawyer, but cannot accept the ad- 
vice of the professional wildlife biologist, 
equally as well trained and competent in 
his field of endeavor. 

The proper management of our deer herds 
is a case in point. As with all living crea- 
tures, the development and maintenance of 
suitable environment plays the paramount 
role in preserving continuing stable popula- 
tions. When the loggers clear cut thousands 
of acres of virgin timber in the Lake States, 
the new succulent growth of readily avail- 
able forage of new trees and shrubs pro- 
duced deer habitat par excelience. Deer 
populations increased to fantastic propor- 
tions, Wildlife experts are uniformly con- 
vinced that while season and bag limits, 
the buck law, effective law enforcement, and 
predator control all played a part in the 
deer population explosion, the primary credit 
for the increase must be given to an im- 
proved environment. 

As of 1964, a good many States are still 
enjoying the myriad benefits of a substan- 
tial deer population. How long such a de- 
sirable condition will remain will be directly 
proportional to the excellence and compe- 
tence of deer management. Most States, 
and I include Michigan in this category, 
within the next decade must be satisfied 
with deer populations somewhat below even 
present levels. The problem again is one of 
habitat, principally the production of forage 
in sufficient available quantity to support 
current deer populations. Increasing herds 
usually consume more browse than is pro- 
duced during the growing season. Succeed- 
ing years of overbrowsing reduce further the 
forage production capacity. The obvious 
problem to the professional wildlifer is to 
adjust the deer population to the sustained 
deer food production capacity of the environ- 
ment. Balancing the number of deer with 
their food supply is invariably accomplished 
either by the reasoning and intelligence of 
man or by the relentless power of mother 
nature. An increased harvest of deer by 
Sportsmen, usually requiring the taking of. 
either sex, is one way. This choice provides 
infinitely more enjoyment and pleasure 
afield for the hunter, adds more protein to 
American tables, contributes more materially 
to the general economy, and, most impor- 
tantly, provides a satisfactory, stable deer 
population producing a continuing harvest- 
able crop. 

The other choice is to take deer manage- 
ment away from the professional and leave 
it to the cruel and relentless law of mother 
nature. Lack of adequate winter food sup- 
plies inevitably results in malnutrition, dis- 
ease and starvation, undernourished and 
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impoverished animals, smaller in size with 
ever-decreasing reproductive potentials. 

Let me make a strong plea for public rec- 
ognition of the value of scientific wildlife 
management and a recognition by sports- 
men everywhere that the wildlife technician 
is a professional] in the field of wildlife man- 
agement and is due the same respect, recog- 
nition, and consideration of his services, con- 
clusions, and recommendations as the doc- 
tor, lawyer, or other professional. This 
statement reminds me of the story of the 
space scientist who reported to a group of 
interested persons that from his space 
studies he had concluded that other planets 
may not be able to support life. Whereupon 
one of the struggling young scientists replied 
that “it’s not exactly edsy to support life on 
this one.” Likewise it is not always easy to 
support scientific wildlife management. 

Elk in Michigan need management by the 
commission and department technicians for 
the same reasons other wildlife must be man- 
aged to prosper. I was shocked to learn that 
the intelligent and knowledgeable people of 
Michigan have permitted $3,264,005 of your 
game and fish money to be wasted in the pay- 
ment of predatory animal bounties during 
the period from 1935 to 1961. This is not 
scientific management of a great renewable 
resource. At best, it is a sop to the financial 
doldrums of rural America, and, at worst, a 
complete waste of sportsmen's money at the 
expense of meeting today’s wildlife problems 
and tomorrow's outdoor recreation chal- 
lenges. 

Michigan is a State blessed with a super- 
abundance of valuable natural resources and 
an educational system nationally recognized 
for its capability in training technicians in 
this field. Your Michigan Department of 
Conservation enjoys an international repu- 
tation as one of the best in the complex 
business of natural resource management. 
Of special interest, therefore, was the report 
of the Special Citizens’ Committee appointed 
by your Governor to review the operations 
and organization of your commission and 
department and to arrive at conclusions and 
recommendations designed to guide the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of Michigan 
State government in their deliberations in 
reframing the constitution. Frankly, I was 
well pleased with most of the general recom- 
mendations, particularly that the name of 
the conservation commission be changed to 
the natural resources commission. The 
most important and significant part of the 
report contained a recommendation that the 
department's financial and policymaking 
authority and responsibility remain under a 
nonpartisan commission of unsalaried citi- 
zens appointed for staggered terms of office 
and with the power to appoint a director. 
The top authority in most game, fish or con- 
servation departments in the United States 
is vested in citizens’ commissions, groups of 
laymen who usually have other part-time or 
full-time employment and who are appoint- 
ed to act in a fiduciary capacity. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that while the commis- 
sion in meeting assembled with a quorum 
present possesses the ultimate policymaking 
authority, the most powerful individuals in 
such an organization are the career officials. 

Their training and experience, coupled with 
expert knowledge in the resource field and 
working full-time at their assignments, in- 
variably enables them in most instances to 
prevail over the less well-informed laymen. 
In order to have continuity of planning, sta- 
bility of personnel and program, as well as 
scientific management of public resources, 
such a policy development procedure is im- 
perative if public resources are to be man- 
aged wisely in the public interest. 

The other alternative is to entrust con- 
servation policy determination to a single 
politically appointed administrator. The 
committee very judiciously rejected this ap- 
proach, primarily on the basis that one indi- 
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vidual should not be entrusted with the 
custody of such a treasure house of valuable 
resources as Michigan . A single 
administrator, no matter how well qualified, 
has his limitations. He has a specific type 
of personality; he is apt to have training 
and experience in only one or two fields 
which will dictate his primary interest. Po- 
litical consideration will undoubtedly take 
precedence over capability in naming the 
administrator and, in the final analysis, Gov- 
ernors and their appointees are more apt to 
base policy decisions on how such a decision 
would infiuence election returns rather than 
on resource management needs in the over- 
all public interest. 

The trend during the past 30 years in the 
professional field has been toward specializa- 
tion, and the conservative technician has 
been no exception. The staff of a modern 
conservation department is apt to have law 
enforcement officers, predator and bird con- 
trol specialists, research technicians in a 
wide variety of fields, information, education 
and public relation specialists, foresters, fire 
control officers, outdoor recreation planners, 
and others too numerous to mention. Such 
an army of specialists tends to create prob- 
lems, principally financial. Many depart- 
ments are now finding it most difficult to 
obtain sufficient money to support specialists 
in quantity at all levels of department op- 
eration. As a consequence, interdivision 
rivalries have sprung up. Each division is 
fighting for a larger share of the budget, the 
decisionmaking process is slowed and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to develop long- 
range coordinated plans. 

Our institutions of higher learning are now 
turning out resource managers better quali- 
fied and equipped to handle a multiplicity of 
conservation problems. The trend now is 
toward a multiple-purpose employee at the 
field level, capable of enforcing the law, con- 
trolling nuisance animals, fighting forest 
fires, aiding the researchers in gathering 
data, speaking authoritatively on conserva- 
tion matters before service clubs, writing 
the newsletter and a myriad of other jobs 
a modern conservation department will be 
required to handle. Specialists at the re- 
gional and central headquarters can provide 
the necessary planning and assistance in 
policy recommendations, as well as filling in 
the gaps of a fleldman's knowledge, by a 
carefully planned and forcefully executed 
inservice training program. 

In a democracy such as ours, public agen- 
cies move only as far and as fast as public 
opinion will allow. Many conservation bat- 
tles have been lost by default because of pub- 
lic apathy. The organized citizens’ groups 
such as yours and mine, well informed and 
united in purpose and action, are responsible 
for conside.able progress in the conservation 
field, Iam proud to say the NWF has in the 
Michigan United Conservation Clubs one of 
the most active, best organized, and effective 
State affiliates in the country. MUCC has 
given the National Wildlife Federation a 
most respected and capable national presi- 
dent, an outstanding and distinguished re- 
gional director, competent and effective 
affiliate representatives, officers and mem- 
bers. Unity in purpose and action is the 
formula for influencing conservation affairs 
for the common good. 

This type of cooperation is exemplified by 
work on proposals to establish the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore. I know 
how hard the Michigan Bear Hunters’ Asso- 
ciation and MUCC have worked with the 
Michigan Conservation Commission and 
Senator Hart and others on the important 
precedent relating to hunting and fishing. 
As you know, recreational hunting is not 
permitted in Federal Parks or Monuments. 
Many of us have worked hard to have hunt- 
ing and fishing in the new national sea- 
shores and lakeshores. Through your ef- 
forts here in Michigan, coordinated with 
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those of national groups, we now have a pro- 
vision in the Sleeping Bear bill which says 
that “hunting and fishing shall be permitted 
in accordance with State law.” Exclusion of 
certain areas from hunting and fishing for 
reasons of public safety can be made “after 
consultation with the Michigan Department 
of Conservation.” In short, we think this is 
an important victory and one in which every- 
one concerned can be congratulated. 

The Michigan Bear Hunters’ Association 
should be affiliated with MUCC, or if this is 
not possible, at least continue to work to- 
gether in matters of mutual concern. A 
visitor once commented to Neils Bohr, the 
famous atomic sclentist and Nobel Prize 
winner, “I'm surprised to see you have a 
horseshoe hanging over your door. Do you, 
a man dedicated to science, believe in that 
superstition?” “Of course not,” smiled Bohr, 
“but I have been told that it is supposed to 
be lucky whether you believe it or not.” 

Whether you bear hunters believe it or not, 
it will be a lucky day for all of us when we 
stand united on the many conservation is- 
sues which confront your State and the Na- 
tion today. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE AREA 


Mr.HART. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 19, the Senate passed and sent to the 
House the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore bill, S. 792. It is my hope that 
the House Interior Committee will give it 
early consideration. 

There has been a good deal of favor- 
able comment in Michigan on the bill as 
passed by the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that editorials from Michigan 
Out-of-Doors, the official publication of 
the Michigan-United Conservation 
Clubs; the Ann Arbor News, and the 
Lansing State Journal be printed in the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill, as passed by the 
Senate, be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Michigan Out-of-Doors, January 1964] 
PERSEVERANCE 

A bill providing for the establishment of 
a Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
area in northwestern Michigan has been 
passed by the Senate, due largely to the dedi- 
cated perseverance of one man, 

The struggle to preserve this uniquely 
beautiful area for all the people for all time 
is not yet over. The Senate proposal for an 
area of 47,600 acres faces rough going in the 
House of Representatives, which holds a pro- 

recommending a much smaller preserve. 

But it is hoped that the holiday season was 
the brighter for Senator Purire Harr for this 
breakthrough after his years of untiring 
work, Those who tend to quit when the go- 
ing gets tough can gain inspiration from his 
performance. 

The bill that passed the Senate, S. 792, 
was the fourth dunes bill Senator Harr had 
submitted. He had rewritten, he had com- 
promised. In Michigan and Washington, 
he patiently and graciously worked year 
after year to find reasonable solutions to hon- 
est differences. 

The bill, obviously, is not perfect—noth- 
ing in this world is. No one faction re- 
ceived all it wanted. But the heart of suc- 
cessful government is the art of compromise, 
of achieving a workable alternative to differ- 
ing points of view. 

And we can no longer see justification for 
opposing the Sleeping Bear Dunes proposal 
of Senator Harr. 
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We can see an excellent opportunity for 
Representative ROBERT P. GRIFFIN to enhance 
his own reputation by foresaking partisan 
politics and helping to guide through the 
House this compromise bill for a much- 
needed area. 

Prime recreation areas, already scarce, are 
rapidly disappearing into private ownership, 
under the mills of industry and beneath the 
smothering concrete of our spreading high- 
ways. Existing parks are overcrowded now. 
If we do not make farsighted provision now, 
our children will not be able to enjoy the 
outdoors we love and revere. 

The economic implications are tremen- 
dous. Tourism is today Michigan’s second 
largest industry and growing. Our State can 
be viewed as a recreational triangle, funnel- 
ing our citizens and people from States south 
of us northward—north straight to Canada 
on our superhighways. 

What will keep these tourists in Michigan? 
Outstanding national lakeshore areas at 
Sleeping Bear Dunes and at Pictured Rocks 
in the Upper Peninsula, Senator Hart points 
out, will attract these visitors as nothing 
else could. 

The State owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Senator Harr for his vision and perseverance. 
We wish him continued success in the new 
year. 


[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, 
Dec. 21, 1963] 


From Our Pornt or View: Dunes BILL 
COMPROMISE IS REASONABLE SOLUTION 


Senator ALAN BIBLE’s optimism may prove 
to be premature, but it came as a welcome 
surprise anyway. 

“I think we have eliminated most of the 
controversy from this project,” he said when 
the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee ap- 
proved a compromise plan for creating Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Seashore. BIBLE, 
chairman of the subcommittee, correctly pre- 
dicted that the Senate would pass the com- 
promise before going home for Christmas. 

The plan now before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee (Represent- 
ative WAYNE N. AsPINALL, Democrat, of Colo- 
rado, is chairman) is a compromise between 
the small park plan sponsored by Represent- 
ative ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, Republican, of 
Traverse City, and the large-acreage plan 
sponsored by Michigan’s Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart. Representative NEIL STAEBLER, Demo- 
crat; of Ann Arbor, has in the House & bill 
identical to Hart’s. Understandably, HART, 
STAEBLER, and varied conservation groups, are 
more pleased than is GRIFFIN with the sub- 
committee's compromise. 

Hart has had two main goals in sponsoring 
the dunes bill, while GRIFFIN has had just 
one. 

GRIFFIN’s bill is designed to preserve part 
of the Lake Michigan shoreline without ex- 
tending any coverage to inland areas. Along 
with many residents of Benzie and Leelanau 
Counties, he has rejected the argument that 
certain inland areas must be protected if a 
park along the shoreline is to have any 
lasting value. 

Without some Federal protection to main- 
tain existing land uses for some distance 
inland, the area bordering the park would be 
in danger of being taken over by billboards, 
roadside zoos, motels, and other such pro- 
motions. Township zoning ordinances alone 
simply could not protect local residents 
against this once the national seashore be- 
comes a popular tourist attraction. 

Fortunately, this was realized by BIBLE'S 
subcommittee, to a degree. Its proposal calls 
for a winding drive along the fridges of the 
highlands around the inland lakes just west 
of the Sleeping Bear. This will preserve the 
best scenic overlooks, and accomplish the 
second main purpose of Hart’s bill. At least 
there will be no motels or billboards towering 
over the dunes. 
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Looking at a map of the compromise plan, 
it is easy to predict where roadside zoos and 
comparable “tourist bait” will appear: There 
is a 3-mile stretch of M-22 in northern Benzie 
County where only the west side of the road 
would be in the park. The compromise plan 
would carry the park at least a few hundred 
feet east of M-22 over most of its length, and 
it should be easy to eliminate this one weak 
point. The National Park Service is likely 
to insist on such a change before accepting 
the land. 

The compromise bill, unlike Hart's bill, 
does not cover lands occupied by private 
cottages around the inland lakes. This 
change undoubtedly was necessary to get any 
sort of bill out of committee. A misleading 
campaign conducted by certain opponents of 
the project and supported by some news 
media, has convinced some local residents 
the Federal Government wants to socialize 
their land. The truth about Hart's bill is 
quite different. But having failed for 2 years 
to get the facts across, supporters of the 
dunes project had to conclude this could 
never be done. Hart has accepted this com- 
promise wthout quibbling. 

Other Members of Congress should do the 
same. The Midwest is much in need of addi- 
tional park facilities. 


[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Dec. 15, 1963] 

SLEEPING BEAR DUNES BILL PASSAGE SEEN 

Although the original proposal has been 
whittled down considerably, Senator PHILIP 
A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, expresses 
himself as “very happy” with the compromise 
Sleeping Bear Dunes national seashore bill 
approved last week by the Senate Interior 
Committee. 

The first measure was cosponsored by 
Michigan's other Democratic Senator, PAT- 
RICK McNamara. It proposed that 77,000 
acres, including 1,587 cottages and other 
structures, be included in the national park 
along the Lake Michigan shore west of 
Traverse City. 

The scaled-down version includes 42,000 
acres of mainland property and the 5,000-acre 
South Manitou Island. Only 288 structures 
are now involved. 

Senator Hart pointed out that the com- 
promise bill provides for a 33-mile shoreline 
in the proposed park, about a mile more than 
he sought in his original bill. The main- 
land acreage is contained in a shoreline strip 
extending 1 or 2 miles inland. 

The 30,000 acres deleted from Senator 
Hart's original plan include Glen and Platte 
Lakes, where owners of summer cottages 
and year-round homes have formed the back- 
bone of the opposition to the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes park project. 

A leader of the Sleeping Bear Dunes Citi- 
zen Council regards the compromise bill as 
an improvement but he points out that it 
still permits condemnation of private prop- 
erty. He contends the Federal Government 
should not confiscate property for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Senator Hart has forecast passage of the 
compromise measure by the Senate before 
Christmas. There are indications, however, 
that the bill will not have an easy time in 
the House. 

Having tasted a measure of victory, it is 
to be expected that the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
Citizens Council will continue its fight. The 
council’s objection is to the principle of the 
Federal Government condemning private 
property for recreational purposes. In tak- 
ing this tack, however, it appears the council 
members ignore the fact that the Govern- 
ment in times past has condemned private 
property to build the concrete highways to 
the dunes country. These highways make it 
possible for them to reach their summer cot- 
tages in shorter time and enjoy longer periods 
of recreation. 
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Actually, the condemnation of the 288 
structures involved in the revised proposal 
is not as drastic as it is made to appear. 

According to Senator ALAN BIBLE, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee, the Cape Cod formula, 
used on the Massachusetts seashore project, 
would be applied to acquire the property in- 
volved in the Sleeping Bear Dunes park 
proposal. 

Under this formula, property may be held 
in private ownership so long as zoning regu- 
lations are adhered to, or the property may 
be sold to the Federal Government with pri- 
vate occupancy to continue for 25 years or 
for the owner’s lifetime. ; 

When the Cape Cod Seashore Park was 
proposed, similar opposition was encountered 
from owners of private property. The Cape 
Cod project involves about 25,000 acres of 
land, 50 miles of beaches and about 300 pri- 
vate structures. 

The National Park Service is now engaged 
in acquiring the Cape Cod seashore properties 
that owners are willing to sell. According to 
Charles H. Foster, Massachusetts State com- 
missioner of natural resources, there has 
been no complaint regarding the prices paid 
by the Government. In fact, some payments 
proved more than the owners expected. 

In Massachusetts, there appears now to be 
a more general acceptance of the idea that 
public recreation areas must be expanded to 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. 

Similarly, in Michigan, there is a need for 
additional public recreational areas. The 
natural tendency on the part of the people 
living in Detroit and other industrial cities 
is to hie northward to the open spaces. The 
proposed Sleeping Bear Dunes Park fits well 
into this recreational picture and it is to be 
hoped that the scaled-down project will 
ultimately win congressional approval. 

S. 792—An Act To establish in the State 
of Michigan the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order to stabilize and preserve for the bene- 
fit, inspiration, education, recreational use, 
and enjoyment of the public a significant 
portion of the diminishing shoreline of the 
United States and its related geographic and 
scientific features, the Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) is authorized to take appropriate 
action, as herein provided, to establish in 
the State of Michigan the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes National Lakeshore, 

(b) In preserving the lakeshore and sta- 
bilizing its development, substantial reli- 
ance shall be placed on cooperation between 
Federal, State, and local governments to 
apply sound principles of land use planning 
and zoning. In developing the lakeshore 
full recognition shall be given to protecting 
the private properties for the enjoyment of 
the owners. 

Sec. 2. The area comprising that particu- 
lar land and water described in section 12 
of this Act and generally depicted in a 
map identified as NPS-101-SB which is on 
file in the office of the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior, is hereby 
designated for establishment as the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore. 

Sec. 3. As soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this Act and following 
the acquisition by the Secretary of an acre- 
age within the boundaries of the area desig- 
nated for inclusion in the lakeshore which 
in his opinion is efficiently administrable 
for the purposes of this Act, he shall estab- 
lish the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore by publication of notice thereof in the 
Federal Register. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore Ad- 
visory Commission. 
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(b) The Commission shall be com 
of ten members, each appointed for a term 
of two years by the Secretary, as follows: 

(1) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the counties in 
which the lakeshore is situated, two members 
to represent each such county; 

(2) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the Governor of 
the State of Michigan; and 

(3) Two members to be designated by the 
Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be Chairman. Any vacancy in 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) A member of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such. The 
Secretary is authorized to pay the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act on vouchers signed by the Chairman. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall 
consult with the Commission with respect 
to matters relating to the development of 
the lakeshore and with respect to the provi- 
sions of sections 9, 12, and 13 of this Act. 

(f) Any member of the Commission ap- 
pointed under this Act shall be exempted, 
with respect to such appointment, from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
99), except as otherwise specified in subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. 

(g) The exemption granted by subsection 
(f) of this section shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in 
connection with the appointee’s Government 
service from any other source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment; or 

(2) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prose- 
cution or participation in the prosecution, 
by any person so appointed, of any claim 
against the Government involving any mat- 
ter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appoint- 
ment during the period of such appointment. 

Sec. 5. In administering the lakeshore the 
Secretary shall permit hunting and fishing 
on lands and waters under his jurisdiction 
in accordance with the laws of Michigan. 
The Secretary, after consultation with the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, may 
designate zones and establish periods where 
and when no hunting shall be permitted for 
reasons of public safety, administration, or 
public use and enjoyment and issue regula- 
tions, consistent with this section, as he 
may determine necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

Sec. 6. (a) The administration, protection, 
and development of the lakeshore shall be 
exercised by the Secretary, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act and of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as 
amended and supplemented, relating to the 
areas administered and supervised by the 
Secretary through the National Park Service; 
except that authority otherwise available to 
the Secretary for the conservation and man- 
agement of natural resources may be utilized 
to the extent he finds such authority will 
further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) In the administration, protection, 
and development of the area, the Secretary 
shall prepare and implement a land and 
water use management plan, which shall in- 
clude specific provision for— 

(1) development of facilities to provide 
the benefits of public recreation; 

(2) protection of scenic, scientific, and his- 
toric features contributing to public enjoy- 
ment; and 

(3) such protection, management, and uti- 
lization of renewable natural resources as 
in the judgment of the Secretary is consist- 
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ent with, and will further the purpose of, 
public recreation and protection of scenic, 
scientific, and historic features contributing 
to public enjoyment. 

(c) In developing the lakeshore the Sec- 
retary shall provide public use areas in such 
places and manner as he determines will not 
diminish the value or enjoyment for the 
owner or occupant of any improved property 
located thereon. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any governmental ju- 
risdiction in the State of Michigan from as- 
sessing taxes upon any interest in real estate 
retained under the provisions of section 10 
of this Act to the owner of such interest. 

Sec. 8 (a) The Secretary is authorized, sub- 
ject to the limitations, conditions, and re- 
strictions imposed by this Act, to acquire 
the land, water, and other property, and im- 
provements thereon, and any interests there- 
in (including easements) comprising the 
area defined in section 12 of this Act by do- 
nation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, transfer from any Federal 
agency, exchange, or condemnation; except 
that such authority to acquire by condem- 
nation shall be exercised only in the man- 
ner and to the extent specifically authorized 
in this Act. 

(b) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property under this Act, the Secretary shall 
give immediate and careful consideration to 
any offer made by an individual owning prop- 
erty within the lakeshore to sell such prop- 
erty to the Secretary. In any case in which 
an individual owning property within the 
lakeshore submits evidence to the Secretary 
that the continued ownership by such indi- 
vidual of that property would result in hard- 
ship to him, the Secretary shall immediately 
consider such evidence and, if he determines 
on the basis of that evidence that a hardship 
would so result, he shall, within the one year 
following the submission of such evidence, 
subject to the availability of funds, pur- 
chase such property if offered for a price 
which does not exceed its fair market value. 

(c) Any property or interests therein, 
owned by the State of Michigan, or any po- 
litical subdivisions thereof, may be acquired 
only with the concurrence of such owner 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
any property owned by the United States 
on the date of enactment of this Act located 
within such area may, with the concurrence 
of the agency having custody thereof, be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary for 
use by him in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

(d) With respect to that property which 
the Secretary is authorized to acquire by 
condemnation under the terms of this Act, 
the Secretary shall initiate no condemna- 
tion proceedings until after he has made 
every reasonable effort to acquire such prop- 
erty by negotiation and purchase. 

(e) In any case where the owner and the 
United States agree, the power of condemna- 
tion may, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, be used as a means of ac- 
quiring a clear and marketable title, free of 
any and all encumbrances. 

(f) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to non-Federal property located 
within the area designated for inclusion and 
convey to the grantor of such property any 
federally owned property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary within such area. 
Properties so exchanged shall be approxi- 
mately equal in value: Provided, That the 
Secretary may accept cash from or pay cash 
to the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed. The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress on every exchange carried out un- 
der the authority of this Act within thirty 
days from its consummation, and each such 
report shall include a statement of the value 
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of the properties involved and of any case 
in which equalization payments are made or 
received. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall, at the re- 
quest of any township or county in or ad- 
jacent to the lakeshore affected by this Act, 
assist and consult with the appropriate ofl- 
cers and employees of such township or coun- 
ty in establishing zoning bylaws for the pur- 
pose of this Act. Such assistance may in- 
clude payments to the county or township 
for technical aid. 

(b) No property within the area desig- 
nated for inclusion in the lakeshore shall be 
acquired by the Secretary by condemnation 
during the one-year period following the 
date of enactment of this Act. Thereafter 
the Secretary shall be prohibited from ac- 
quiring by condemnation any improved prop- 
erty so long as the affected county or town- 
ship has in force and applicable thereto a 
duly adopted, valid zoning bylaw approved 
by the Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (d) of this section and 
the use of improved property is in compli- 
ance therewith. In the event that the af- 
fected county or township does not have in 
effect and applicable to any improved prop- 
erty a duly adopted, valid zoning bylaw so 
approved, the Secretary shall be prohibited 
from acquiring such property by condemna- 
tion, if the owner thereof notifies the Sec- 
retary in writing of such owner’s agreement 
to use his property in a manner consistent 
with the applicable standard set forth in 
subsection (d) of this section, and such pro- 
hibition against condemnation shall remain 
in effect for so long as such property is so 


(c) If the Secretary determines that any 
such property referred to in subsection (b) 
of this section covered by any such bylaw 
is being used in a way which is not in sub- 
stantial compliance with such bylaw, or that 
any such property referred to in subsection 
(b) with respect to which an agreement has 
been made is being used in a manner which 
is not substantially consistent with such ap- 
Plicable standards, he shall so notify the 
owner of any such property in writing. Such 
notice shall contain a detailed statement as 
to why the Secretary believes that such use 
is not in substantial compliance with such 
zoning bylaw or why such use is not sub- 
stantially consistent with such applicable 
standards, as the case may be. Any such 
owner shall have sixty days following the 
receipt by him of that written notification 
within which to discontinue the use referred 
to in such notification. Discontinuance of 
such use within such sixty-day period shall 
have the effect of prohibiting the Secretary 
from acquiring such property by condemna- 
tion by reason of such use. In any case in 
which such use is not discontinued within 
such sixty-day period and condemnation 
proceedings are thereafter initiated by the 
Secretary, no condemnation shall be ordered 
in any such proceedings if the Secretary fails 
to demonstrate to the court by substantial 
evidence that such a use was not in substan- 
tial compliance with such bylaw or was not 
substantially consistent with such applicable 
standards. 

(d) Any zoning bylaw or amendment 
thereto submitted to the Secretary for ap- 
proval for the purposes of this Act shall be 
approved by him if such bylaw or amend- 
ment contains provisions which— 

(1) contribute to the effect of prohibit- 
ing the commercial and industrial use (other 
than a use for a commercial purpose as au- 
thorized under section 13 of this Act) of all 
property within the boundaries of such area 
which is situated within the county or town- 
ship adopting such bylaw or amendment; 

(2) are consistent with the objectives and 
purposes of this Act so that, to the extent 
possible under Michigan law, the scenic and 
scientific values of the lakeshore area will be 
protected; 
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(3) are designed to preserve the lakeshore 
character of the area by appropriate restric- 
tions upon the burning of cover, cutting of 
timber (except tracts managed for sustained 
yield), removal of sand or gravel, and dump- 
ing, storage, or piling of refuse and other 
unsightly objects or other uses which would 
detract from the natural or traditional lake- 
shore scene; 

(4) provide that no construction, recon- 
struction, moving, alteration; or enlargement 
of any property, including improved property 
as defined in this Act, within the lakeshore 
area shall be permitted, if such construction, 
reconstruction, moving, alteration, or en- 
largement would afford less than a 50-foot 
setback from all streets measured at a right 
angle with the street line, and a 25-foot dis- 
tance from the abutters’ property lines. Any 
owner or zoning authority may request the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine 
whether a proposed move, alteration, con- 
struction, reconstruction, or enlargement of 
any such property would subject such prop- 
erty to acquisition by condemnation, and the 
Secretary, within sixty days of the receipt 
of such request, shall advise the owner or 
zoning authority ın writing whether the in- 
tended use will subject the property to acqui- 
sition by condemnation; and 

(5) have the effect of providing that the 
Secretary shall receive notice of any variance 
granted under and of exception made to the 
application of such bylaw or amendment. 

(e) The approval of any bylaw or amend- 
ment pursuant to subsection (d) shall not 
be withdrawn or revoked by the Secretary for 
so long as such bylaw or amendment remains 
in effect as approved. Any such bylaw or 
amendment so approved shall not be retroac- 
tive in its application. 

Sec. 10. (a) Any owner or owners of im- 
proved property situated within the area des- 
ignated for inclusion in the lakeshore on the 
date of its acquisition by the Secretary may, 
as a condition to such acquisition, retain, for 
a term of not to exceed twenty-five years, or 
for a term ending at the death of such own- 
er or owners, the right of use and occupancy 
of such property for any residential purpose 
which is not incompatible with the purposes 
of this Act or which does not impair the use- 
fulness and attractiveness of the area desig- 
nated for inclusion. The Secretary shall pay 
to the owner the value of the property on the 
date of such acquisition, less the value on 
such date of the right retained by the owner. 
Where any such owner retains a right of 
use and occupancy as herein provided, such 
right during its existence may be conveyed 
or leased for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses In accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) Any deed or other instrument used to 
transfer title to property, with respect to 
which a right of use and occupancy is re- 
tained under this section, shall provide that 
such property shall not be used for any pur- 
pose which is incompatible with purposes of 
this Act, or which impairs the usefulness 
and attractiveness of such area and if it 
should be so used, the Secretary shall have 
authority to terminate such right, In the 
event the Secretary exercises his power of 
termination under this subsection he shall 
pay to the owner of the right terminated an 
amount equal to the value of that portion 
of such right which remained unexpired on 
the date of such termination. 

Sec. 11. As used in this Act, the term im- 
proved property” means a detached, one- 
family dwelling, construction of which was 
begun before December 31, 1962, together 
with so much of the land on which the 
dwelling is situated, such land being in the 
same ownership as the dwelling, as the Sec- 
retary shall designate to be reasonably neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of the dwelling for 
the sole purpose of noncommercial residen- 
tial use, together with any structures acces- 
sory to the dwelling which are situated on 
the lands so designated. The amount of the 
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land so designated shall in every case be at 
least three acres in area, or all of such lesser 
acreage as may be held in the same owner- 
ship as the dwelling, and in making such 
designation the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count the manner of noncommercial residen- 
tial use in which the dwelling and land have 
customarily been enjoyed: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary may exclude from 
the land so designated any breach or waters 
on Lake Michigan, together with so much of 
the land so designated any beach or waters 
as the Secretary may deem necessary for pub- 
lic access thereto. If the Secretary makes 
such exclusion, an appropriate buffer zone 
shall be provided between any residence and 
the public access or beach. 

Sec. 12. The Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore shall consist of the following de- 
scribed areas together with adjacent waters: 


SOUTH MANITOU ISLAND 


(a) All of an island in Lake Michigan 
Officially designated as South Manitou Island 
lying in townships 30 and 31 north, range 15 
west, and adjacent waters for one-quarter 
mile offshore. 


GOOD HARBOR—SLEEPING BEAR BAY AREA 


(b) Beginning on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan at the northern line of section 6, town- 
ship 29 north, range 12 west, and continuing 
east along said line to the east line of said 
section and thence south along the said 
east boundary to the south boundary of said 
section, thence west along said boundary to 
the north-south quarter section line of sec- 
tion 7, township 29 north, range 12 west, 

thence south along said quarter section 
line to the east-west quarter section line of 
said section, thence west along said quarter 
section line and east-west quarter section 
line of section 12, township 29 north, range 
13 west to the north right-of-way of a public 
road following the north shore of Little Trav- 
erse Lake. 

thence in a general westerly direction along 
said right-of-way to the north-south quarter- 
quarter section line of the southwest quarter 
of section 10, township 29 north, range 13 
west, thence south to the northeast corner 
of the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 22, township 29 north, 
range 13 west, 

thence west along the north boundary of 
said section to the northwest corner of the 
section, thence south along the west bound- 
ary of said section to the east-west quarter- 
quarter line of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 21, township 29 north, range 13 west, 

thence west to the west boundary of said 
section, thence north to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 17, township 29 north, range 
13 west, thence west to the northwest cor- 
ner of section 18, township 29 north, range 
13 west, thence south to the southeast cor- 
ner of section 24, township 29 north, range 
14 west, 

thence west along the south boundary of 
said section to the east right-of-way of 
county highway 675, thence continuing 
northwesterly along said right-of-way to the 
projected intersection of the west right-of- 
way of a north-south county road in the 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 24, 

thence southerly along the said right-of- 
way to the south line of section 24, thence 
west to the north-south quarter-quarter sec- 
tion line of the southwest quarter of section 
23, township 29 north, range 14 west, thence 
north to the east-west quarter-quarter sec- 
tion line of said quarter section, thence east 
to the north-south quarter section line of 
said section, 

thence north to the south boundary of 
section 14, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence east along said south boundary to 
the north-south quarter-quarter section line 
of the southeast quarter of said section, 

thence north to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of the northeast quarter 
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of said section, thence west 660 feet, thence 
north to the north boundary of said section, 
thence west along said boundary to the shore 
of Lake Michigan, 

thence offshore one-quarter mile perpen- 
dicular to the shore, thence along said shore 
in a general easterly direction at a distance 
of one-quarter mile perpendicular to the 
shore to a point one-quarter mile offshore 
perpendicular of the point of beginning, 
thence in a straight line to the point of 
beginning. 


PLATTE BAY AREA 


(c) Beginning on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan at the northern line of section 6, town- 
ship 29 north, range 12 west, and continuing 
east along said line to the east line of said 
section and thence south along the said east 
boundary to the south boundary of said 
section, 

thence west along said boundary to the 
north-south quarter section line of section 
7, township 29 north, range 12 west, thence 
south along said quarter section line to the 
east-west quarter section line of said section, 

thence west along said quarter section line 
and east-west quarter section line of section 
12, township 29 north, range 18 west to the 
north right-of-way of a public road follow- 
ing the north shore of Little Traverse Lake, 

thence in a general westerly direction along 
said right-of-way to the north-south quar- 
ter-quarter section line of the southwest 
quarter of section 10, township 29 north, 
range 13 west, thence south to the northeast 
corner of the northwest quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section 22, township 29 
north, range 13 west, 

thence west along the north boundary of 
said section to the northwest corner of 
the section, thence south along the west 
boundary of said section to the east-west 
quarter-quarter line of the northeast quarter 
of section 21, township 29 north, range 13 
west, 

thence west to the west boundary of sáld 
section, thence north to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 17, township 29 north, range 
13 west, thence west to the northwest corner 
of section 18, township 29 north, range 13 
west, thence south to the southeast corner 
of section 24, township 29 north, range 14 
west, thence west along the south boundary 
of said section to the east right-of-way of 
county highway 675, 

thence continuing northwesterly along 
said right-of-way to the projected intersec- 
tion of the west right-of-way of a north- 
south county road in the northwest quarter 
southwest quarter of section 24, 

thence southerly along the said right-of- 
way to the south line of section 24, thence 
west to the north-south quarter-quarter 
section line of the southwest quarter of 
section 23, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence north to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said quarter section, 
thence east to the north-south quarter sec- 
tion line of said section, 

thence north to the south boundary of 
section 14, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence east along said south boundary to 
the north-south quarter-quarter section 
line of the southeast quarter of said section, 

thence north to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of the northeast quarter 
of said section, thence west 660 feet, thence 
north to the north boundary of said section, 
thence west along said boundary to the shore 


of Lake Michigan, then offshore one-quarter | 


mile perpendicular to the shore, 

thence along said shore in a general east- 
erly direction at a distance of one-quarter 
mile perpendicular to the shore to a point 
one-quarter mile offshore perpendicular of 
the point of beginning, thence in a straight 
line to the point of beginning. 

Beginning on the shore of Lake Michigan 
at a point 1,491 feet due east of the west 
boundary of section 21, township 29 north, 
range 14 west and running south to the 
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south boundary of said section, thence run- 
ning east to north-south quarter-quarter 
section line of the northwest quarter section 
of section 27, township 29 north, range 14 
west, 

thence south to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said quarter section, 
thence east to the west right-of-way of mon- 
ument 22, thence south along said west 
right-of-way to the north line of section 34, 
township 29 north, range 14 west, 

thence west along the north line of sec- 
tion 34 to a point which is 400 feet west of 
the northeast corner of Government lot 1, 
section 34, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south 200 feet, thence west 430 feet, 
thence south 805 feet, 

thence west 485 feet more or less to the 
west line of Government lot 1, thence south 
on the west line of Government lot 1 to the 
southwest corner of Government lot 1, thence 
east 144 feet more or less to a point 661.49 
feet west of the northeast corner of Govern- 
ment lot 2, section 55, township 29 north, 
range 14 west, 

thence south 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
181.9 feet, thence north 81 degrees 02 min- 
utes west 335.0 feet, thence south 8 degrees 
45 minutes west 100 feet, thence south 30 
degrees 37 minutes west 149 feet, thence 
south 89 degrees 38 minutes west 225.0 feet, 

thence south 18 degrees 13 minutes west 
235 feet, thence north 71 degrees 30 minutes 
west 45 feet, thence south 18 degrees 30 
minutes west 450 feet, 

thence south 71 degrees 30 minutes east 
400 feet, thence south to the south line of 
Government lot 2, thence east on the south 
line of Government lot 2 to a point 418.35 
feet east of Glen Lake on the south line of 
Government lot 2, 

thence south 15 degrees 43 minutes west 
100 feet, thence west 50 feet, thence south 
2 degrees 59 minutes west 1,100.12 feet, 
thence west 43.1 feet, thence south 200 feet, 
thence west 50 feet, thence south 775 feet, 
thence west 225 feet, thence south 434 feet 
to the south line of section 34, township 
29 north, range 14 west, 

thence west along the south line of section 
34 to the east line of section 4, thence south 
along said east line to the north right-of- 
way of Forest Glen Road, 

thence northwesterly along the north right- 
of-way of said public road to the north line 
of section 32, thence west along the north 
line of section 32 to the shore of Glen Lake, 

thence continuing northwesterly along the 
shore of Glen Lake from the intersection 
of the shore of Glen Lake with the south 
line of section 29, township 29 north, range 
14 west, to a point of intersection of the 
shore of Glen Lake with the east line of 
Government lot 2, 

thence north along the east line of Gov- 
ernment lot 2 to the south sixteenth lati- 
tudinal line, thence west along the south 
sixteenth latitudinal line to its intersection 
with the west line of Government lot 2, 
section 29, township 29 north, range 14 west, 
thence south on the west line of Govern- 
ment lot 2 to the shore of Glen Lake, 

thence westerly and southerly along the 
shore of Glen Lake to a point 664.77 feet 
east and 1,308.75 feet north of the southwest 
corner of Government lot 1, section 29, town- 
ship 29 north, range 14 west, thence north 
89 degrees 39 minutes west 236.33 feet to the 
east right-of-way of Michigan Highway 109, 
_ thence southerly along the east right-of- 
way to a stake on the east right-of-way of 
monument 109 located north 345.5 feet and 
north 89 degrees 12 minutes east 1,190 feet 
from the northwest corner of Government 
lot 1, section 31, township 29 north, range 
14 west, 

thence from stake on east right-of-way of 
monument 109 north 89 degrees 12 minutes 
east 229.5 feet, thence south 18 degrees 03 
minutes west 400.0 feet, 
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thence south 89 degrees 12 minutes west, 
1,242.0 feet to the west line of Government 
lot 1, section 31, township 29 north, range 
14 west, thence south along the west lines of 
Government lots 1, 2, and 3, section 31, to 
the southwest corner of Government lot 3, 

thence east on south line of Government 
lot 3 to the west right-of-way of monument 
109, thence southeasterly along the west 
right-of-way to its intersection with the 
north line of section 5, township 28 north, 
range 14 west, thence east along the north 
line of section 5 to the northeast corner of 
the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 5, 

thence by a straight line in a southeasterly 
direction to the intersection of the east line 
of section 5, township 28 north, range 14 
west, and the south right-of-way of a public 
road lying on the south line of Government 
lot 5, 

thence east along south right-of-way of 
said public road to its intersection with 
Michigan Highway 22, thence east across 
monument 22 to the south right-of-way, 
thence northeasterly along monument 22 to 
a point 476.5 feet west and 1,519.0 feet north 
of the southeast corner of the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 4, 

thence south 400 feet, thence east 476.5 
feet, thence north on the east line of the 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, section 
4, to a point of intersection with the south 
sixteenth latitudinal line, 

thence east on the south sixteenth lati- 
tudinal line to a point on the west boundary 
of a cemetery which point is north 89 degrees 
west 222.75 feet from the intersection of the 
south sixteenth latitudinal line with the east 
line of section 4, 

thence south to the southwest corner of 
said cemetery, thence south 89 degrees east 
222.75 feet to the west line of section 4, 
thence continuing east on the same bearing 
33 feet more or less to east right-of-way of 
a public highway, 

thence north to a point 554.2 feet south 
and 33 feet east of the meander corner at 
the north end of the west line of section 3, 
township 28 north, range 14 west, thence 
east 233.0 feet, thence north 374.14 feet to 
centerline of a public highway, thence south 
69 degrees 55 minutes east 49.01 feet, 

thence north 0 degree 47 minutes west 11.3 
feet, thence east to north right-of-way of 
said public highway, thence southeasterly 
along north right-of-way of said highway to 
its intersection with the south right-of-way 
of a private road listed on the plot of Mc- 
Farlane Woods numbered 2 as Beech Tree 
Road, 
thence southeasterly along the south right- 
of-way of Beech Tree Road to the northeast 
corner of lot numbered 14 of McFarlane 
Woods numbered 2, thence north 37 degrees 
24 minutes east to the shore of Glen Lake, 
thence southeasterly along the shore of Glen 
Lake to a point 1,850 feet due east of the 
west line of section 11, 

thence south to the east-west quarter sec- 
tion line of section 14, thence west to the 
north-south quarter section line of section 
18, thence south to the north line of section 
19, thence west along north line of section 
19 approximately 1,200 feet to a point north 
of northeast corner of Empire corporate line, 

thence south approximately 1,300 feet to 
the northeast corner of Empire corporate 
line, thence west along said te line 
approximately 1,800 feet to the east shoreline 
of South Bar Lake, thence meandering in a 
general southwesterly direction along shore- 
line approximately 1,500 feet to a point, 

thence south approximately 3,600 feet to 
a point along the corporate boundary line, 
thence east approximately 2,300 feet to the 
southeast corner of said te line, 
thence north to the north line of section 30, 
township 28 north, range 14 west, thence 
east to the north-south quarter-quarter sec- 
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tion line of the northeast quarter section of 
said section, 

thence south to the east-west quarter- 
quarter section line of said section, thence 
east to the east line of said section, thence 
south to the southeast corner of said section, 
thence west to the north-south quarter sec- 
tion line of section 31, thence south to the 
north line of section 18, township 27 north, 
range 14 west, 

thence east to the north-south quarter- 
quarter section line of the northeast quarter 
of said section, thence south to the east-west 
quarter-quarter section line of the northeast 
quarter of section 19, 

thence west to a point 500 feet perpendicu- 
lar to, in a general easterly direction, monu- 
ment numbered 22 and continuing along 500 
feet from monument numbered 22 in a gen- 
eral westerly direction to a point 1,500 feet 
west of the east line of section 31, township 
27 north, range 15 west, thence north to the 
southerly right-of-way of monument num- 
bered 22, 

thence westerly along said right-of-way to 
the north-south quarter-quarter section line 
of the northeast quarter of section 36, town- 
ship 27 north, range 16 west, thence south 
to the east-west quarter section line of said 
section, thence east to the shore of Long 
Lake, thence southeasterly along the shore 
to the east line of said section. 

thence south to a point 1,000 feet south 
of the south line of said section, thence west 
to the west line of section 1, township 26 
north, range 16 west, thence north to the 
shore of Lake Michigan, thence perpendicu- 
lar to the shore one-quarter mile, 

thence following along the shore at a per- 
pendicular distance of one-quarter mile to a 
point one-quarter mile offshore perpendicu- 
lar to the point of beginning, thence in a 
straight line to a point of beginning. 


SCENIC PARKWAY 


(d) In order to facilitate visitor travel, 
provide scenic overlooks for public enjoy- 
ment and interpretation of the national lake- 
shore and related features, and in order to 
enhance recreational opportunities, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to construct and ad- 
minister as a part of the national lakeshore 
scenic roads of parkway standards generally 
located in accordance with the parkway zone 
designated on map numbered NPS—101-SB. 
Such scenic roads shall include necessary 
connections, bridges, and other structural 
utilities. Notwithstanding any prior pro- 
vision gf this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
cure for this purpose land, or interest therein, 
by donation, purchase with appropriated or 
donated funds, or otherwise: Provided, That 
land and interests so procured shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred and fifty acres per mile of 
scenic road, except that tracts may be pro- 
cured in their entirety in order to avoid sev- 
erances, Property so acquired in excess of 
the acreage limitation provided in this sec- 
tion may be exchanged by the Secretary for 
any land of approximately equal value au- 
thorized for acquisition by this Act. 

Sec. 13. In any case, not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary shall be 
prohibited from condemning any commercial 
property used for commercial purposes in 
existence on December 31, 1962, so long as 
the use thereof would further the purposes 
of this Act, and such use does not impair 
the usefulness and attractiveness of the area 
designated for inclusion in the lakeshore. 
The following uses, among others, shall be 
considered to be uses compatible with the 
purposes of this Act: Commercial farms, 
orchards, motels, rental cottages, camps, craft 
and art studios, marinas, medical, legal, 
architectural, and other such professional 
Offices, and tree farms. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary shall furnish to any 
interested person requesting the same, a cer- 
tificate indicating, with respect to any prop- 
erty which the Secretary has been prohibited 
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from acquiring by condemnation in accord- 
ance with provisions of this Act, that such 
authority is prohibited and the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$4,750,000, as may be necessary for acquisi- 
tion of properties under the provisions of 
this Act. 


VACATION HOMES IN ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOUSING BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the administration has in- 
corporated in the new housing bill my 
suggestion that FHA insurance be ex- 
tended to vacation homes. 

This is something that I have been 
urging for almost a year. On February 
26, 1963, at the suggestion of builders in 
northern Michigan, I asked the Acting 
Federal Housing Administrator to ex- 
plore this matter, saying: 

In many Michigan redevelopment areas, 
building is one of the chief business activi- 
ties and anything that spurs it is in the pub- 
lic interest. Unfortunately, the lack of ade- 
quate financing has held back the construc- 
tion of vacation homes in many of Michi- 
gan's northern counties, where the recrea- 
tional potential is greatest. In coming years, 
there will be increasing interest and invest- 
ment in seasonal homes. This will be a real 
asset to areas where the economy depends 
heavily on outdoor recreation. Private enter- 
prise would be greatly encouraged by the 
availability of FHA insured mortgages, with 
all their proven advantages, for seasonal 
homes. It would be very stimulating for 
building activity. 


Study by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration resulted in a decision that vaca- 
tion homes would be eligible for FHA in- 
surance but under eligibility standards 
which were unrealistic for the vacation 
home market. They required “adequate 
community facilities, utilities, schools, 
shopping, and other amenities which will 
attract year-round residents.” The bill 
which is presented to the Congress to- 
day authorizes insurance on vacation 
homes if they are an acceptable risk, 
which is a more realistic approach to the 
market I had in mind. 

This idea met with very favorable 
response in Michigan when I proposed it 
last year, and I am most gratified that 
it is included in the administration bill. 
Iam hopeful it will pass this year. Every 
State with vacation and recreation po- 
tential stands to benefit from the eco- 
nomic stimulus this proposal would 
provide. 


THE PROBLEMS OF BANKING 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent address by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Senator Ros- 
ERTSON, before the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association was the subject of editorial 
comment in the January 23d edition of 
the American Banker. The knowledge- 
able views of the Senator from Virginia 
on the need for new banking legislation 
are indeed most deserving of attention. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, “Calm Voice From the 
bral be printed at this point in the 

CORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

CALM Voice PROM THE WINGS 


As the latest episode in the continuing 
serial of the Patman-Martin confrontation 
takes place on Capitol Hill, with all the high 
righteousness on both sides reaching new 
peaks, because of the loftier position now 
occupied by Mr. PATMAN, it is good to hear 
a voice of calm on the problems of banking, 
coming from the wings, uttered by another 
old trooper of comparable billing. 

Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, views the scene in 
broader perspective than the narrow focus 
of the question and answer of a hearing can 
permit. He raises questions of the urgency 
of banking legislation in the realistic order 
of priorities which political action—and even 
industry need—impose. And in these lights, 
he finds the chance of anything really get- 
ting done in the near future dim indeed. 

Senator RoBerTson made clear these rather 
calm views, in a speech given this week to 
the convention of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association. His own hesitancy to initiate 
action on the legislative stage, he declared 
quite frankly, is strengthened by the fact 
that there is relatively little evidence of any 
pressing need to do so. 

The financial institutions, and all the 
people connected with them, appear to be 
getting along very well, he said. He failed 
to see any severe shortage of funds looming 
for investment in Government bonds, busi- 
ness loans, mortgages, or personal financing. 
“With most financial institutions thriving 
and with their customers on the whole sup- 
plied with adequate credit, the need for 
substantial changes in the organization of 
our financial institutions does not appear 


great. 

“The long-established rules of a game 
should not be changed unless and until the 
need for change has been proved,” Senator 
ROBERTSON declared. i 

He acknowledged that the Washington air 
is full of proposals for change in the rules 
of the banking game, changes to answer 
complaints about the supervisory and regu- 
latory procedures, personalities, or policies. 

He admitted that the present arrange- 
ments “clearly do not provide efficiency or 
clearcut lines of authority.” 

And he conceded dryly that “there is room 
for the expression of many points of view. 

“As we all know,” Senator ROBERTSON com- 
mented, “these different points of view can 
be expressed quite vigorously, quite force- 
fully, and sometimes with complete disre- 
gard for what used to be considered the 
bureaucratic amenities.” He pointed out 
that these loud lapses from the good man- 
ners of the past are being cited in support of 
their positions by the advocates of change 
in the present system, 

Senator Roserrson then made an impor- 
tant philosophical point, which has tended 
to be obscured in the vigor of the debates 
over how best to change the system. “We 
must not overemphasize the importance of 
efficiency and unanimity,” he said. “These 
must be achieved within a framework of 
freedom, individual initiative, and competi- 
tion.” 

The problem, he declared, is to “preserve 
@ reasonable balance between the two.” 

Turning again to the realities of the Con- 
gress, Senator ROBERTSON then placed the 
problems of banking relatively low on the 
list of things likely to be done, specifically, 
well below the major proposals of the tax 
cut and the civil rights bill—and therefore, 
for all practical purposes, off the action list 
for this session. 

There is an inevitable tendency for en- 
thusiasts to equate vigor of debate and in- 
tensity of feeling with prospects for action. 
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Senator Rosertson, by making his veteran’s 
perspective known to all, has provided an 
extremely valuable service to banking, if not 
as dramatic a performance as some others. 


APPRAISAL OF PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S BEGINNING 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 2 
months have passed since Lyndon B. 
Johnson succeeded to the Presidency. 
Many judgments have already been made 
as to his conduct in performance of that 
highest office and many more assess- 
ments will be made before he departs. 
One of the most accurate judgments of 
these 2 months, in my opinion, is that 
of Max Ascoli writing in the current 
issue of the Reporter magazine. I cer- 
tainly concur with Mr. Ascoli’s appraisal 
of the President as a “good, strong, able 
man.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial appear in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goop BEGINNING 
(By Max Ascoli) 

There is a quality of novelty in the first 
few weeks of a Presidency, a queer mixture of 
ritualism and adventure that testifies at the 
same time to the constantly renewed 
of the institution and to its plasticity when 
it becomes embodied in a new Chief Execu- 
tive. Each time, it is like a new drama that 
has been played approximately according 
to the same rules ever since the Nation was 
founded. The tenure of office and the ways 
of accession to office are rigidly defined, but 
no one can foresee the use that a man is 
going to make of that enormous amount of 
power under the law. 

Yet in our times there is something entire- 
ly new and we are forcibly reminded of this 
whenever the curtain rises at the opening of 
a new Presidential drama. Just as the whole 
Nation was unforgettably involved in the 
tragic end of John F. Kennedy's Presidency, 
so the whole Nation participated in the ac- 
cession of Lyndon B. Johnson to power. In 
fact, a much larger audience than the Amer- 
ican people was present on both occasions. 

A great deal of what we can know about a 


new President comes from the studied im- 


pression he seeks to give us, from the man- 
nerisms of his delivery of a manuscript to 
which, as we are duly informed, many many 
people have contributed and for which he 
has made himself solely responsible. The 
most important thing we know about Presi- 
dent Johnson so far cannot yet be substan- 
tiated by analytical reasoning: in whatever 
he has said, in the way he has said it, in all 
the public postures in which he has exposed 
himself, he has brought us the sense of a 
good, strong, able man. He has given us 
powerful hints of what he wants to achieve. 
The time for a more articulate judgment 
will certainly come. So far, we are happy to 
register a feeling of confident expectation. 

In his state of the Union message, he has 
shown, in our opinion, a sense of the con- 
crete, a respect for pragmatic reality, bliss- 
fully unaccompanied by any attempt at re- 
formulating a pragmatic philosophy. He 
has evidenced a desire to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests of a plurality of economic 
and social groups without regaling us with 
any exaltation of pluralism. In general, we 
largely prefer politicians who are good at 
politics and theorists who are good at theo- 
rizing, and we have a very limited degree of 
patience for those who fall between the two 
stools. 

As a politician, he identified the needs of 
still too large a section of the Nation in 
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terms of hospitals and schools and houses. 
He may have taken some chances with eco- 
nomics, but here too, much as we respect 
some of his critics, we are inclined to re- 
serve judgment and to find no fault with 
the President's notion of frugality, for we 
are convinced that the wealth and the re- 
sources of our Nation are great indeed but 
limited. Moreover, as believers in liberty we 
have no sympathy for the notion that the 
aims of liberalism can be pursued only by 
ever increasing Federal intervention and Fed- 
eral spending. 

Our confidence in President Johnson is 
sustained by the knowledge of the political 
skill he exhibited before reaching the high- 
est office. More than once, he proved his 
capacity to outgrow the sectional interests 
and outlook with which he had been iden- 
tified. He became a man of national stature 
even before reaching the Presidency, and this 
makes us believe that it is insulting to him 
to assume that, as President, he is going to 
give priority to domestic over international 

affairs. True, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, the formulation of his diplomatic aims 
was little more than a footnote, lacking that 
sense of the concrete that characterized his 
politician’s approach to domestic affairs. 

But we fail to be disturbed by his par- 
ticular emphasis on national affairs in his 
first major address to Congress, for we are 
convinced President Johnson knows well 
that the major forces affecting the destiny of 
the American people lie far beyond our bor- 
ders. Some of these forces are not exactly 
aimed at our well-being. The President has 
announced his intention to conduct what is 
called a vigorous peace offensive that will 
bring him to face to face with the major 
threats to peace. Some queer mannerisms 
have been noticeable lately in the diplomatic 
verbiage of our policymakers, and recently 
that excellent man Secretary Rusk, in a 
speech delivered by one of his subordinates, 
even saw fit to appeal to “our Soviet friends.” 
This must have surprised the Russians, as 
certainly it surprised many of us. In his 
speech to Congress the President even used 
the phrase "a world made safe for diversity,” 
thereby, we hope, making it unnecessary to 
repeat it on future occasions. 

An international political order, largely 
diverse from the one our Nation strives for, 
is relentlessly pursued by an opponent who 
wants nothing less as his condition of peace 
than our cooperation in a status quo where 
he will be in charge of the status and we 
will guarantee the quo. 

The more vigorous the peace offensive, the 
better will the President recognize the oppo- 
nent and act accordingly. If we were pes- 
simistic we would say we can rely on Khru- 
shchev. But we are optimistic, and we rely 
on Johnson. 


THE BIPARTISAN FOOD FOR PEACE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the magnificent successes of our Gov- 
ernment policy in recent years has been 
the food for peace program. This pro- 
gram has made successful use of our 
food abundance to help the needy 
throughout the world. It combines en- 
lightened self-interest with a most prac- 
tical humanitarianism. 

One of the pillars of strength of food 
for peace has been its broad bipartisan 
support. A fine example of this kind of 
support came in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator of South Da- 
kota [Mr. Mundt] on September 30 be- 
fore a meeting of the American Food for 
Peace Council held in Washington. 
From the outset, Senator MunpTt has 
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been a consistent advocate of the food 
for peace concept. 

Many of my colleagues may not have 
had the chance to read the Senator's re- 
cent remarks concerning food for peace 
and therefore I am asking unanimous 
consent to insert them in the RECORD at 
this time. 

As we all know, much of the food for 
peace program under Public Law 480 
comes up for extension this year and we 
will all be giving increasing thought to 
this matter. I think it is important that 
we have comments such as those of our 
colleague from South Dakota as we begin 
to turn our attention to extending Public 
Law 480. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF A BIPARTISAN 
CHILD OF CONGRESS 


(Address by Senator KARL E. Munt, of South 
Dakota, delivered before the National 
Conference, American Food for Peace 
Council, September 30, 1963, at the U.S. 
State Department, Washington, D.C.) 


I appreciate addressing a group dedicated 
to the preservation, promotion and ex- 
pansion of the program which was born in a 
bipartisan atmosphere and which has con- 
sistently received bipartisan support. I am 
sure we were all thrilled at the manner in 
which this food for peace program has 
helped Japan after the devastation of the 
war, and how it has gone on and expanded 
to reflect the biblical admonition of “being 
bread cast upon the water,” so that now 
they are a great purchaser of American 
agricultural products and one of the great 
customers of the United States generally. 
What is true of Japan is true also of other 
areas of the world where our abundance of 
food, in the early days of reconstruction 
from the war, helped to heal the wounds 
and feed the bodies, reestablish and reha- 
bilitate the economies of areas which have 
gone on to purchase substantial amounts of 
the products we were able to supply without 
charge as a consequence of the passage of 
Public Law 480 and the development and 
the evolution of our food for peace program. 
Certainly this is all to the good. 

I am especially glad to have a part on 
this program because it calls back to mind— 
almost as though it were yesterday—the 
inception of this food for peace program 
which is not quite on its 10th birthday. 
It is just the 10th anniversary of the year 
that the bill originally passed the Senate 
and it was not until the following year that 
the House followed suit, and it finally be- 
came known as Public Law 480. I am sure 
that none of us who toyed with the idea 
and wrote the initial legislation dreamed at 
that time of the vast ramifications which 
would flow from this act. 

We knew some things rather vaguely: We 
knew we had an abundance of food; we 
knew it was something which should not be 
destroyed; we did not like the nostalgic 
memories of killing little pigs and of burn- 
ing potatoes, and destroying eggs. We were 
groping for a way to make some use of 
something which was piling up astronomi- 
cally in the United States. Starting from 
that point, and recognizing that this was a 
commodity in great need by many people in 
many areas, evolutionary processes set in, 
and in the slow way in which we move in 
this legislative forum of ours, we began to 
produce some results. 

I recall a day in March 1953 when, along 
with CLINT ANDERSON of New Mexico—a great 
and good Democrat who still sits in the Sen- 
ate—and Earl Clements, a Democratic Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and myself, introduced 
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the first piece of legislation in this general 
area, On that time and on that day I said on 
the floor of the Senate, “We hear much these 
days of the phrase ‘trade not aid.’ I shall 
address myself briefly to a suggestion that 
the phrase be revised somewhat as it is 
applied to problems of American agricul- 
ture, and that we consider using the phrase 
‘trade to aid.“ I recall vividly that after- 
noon Senator CLINT ANDERSON arose and in 
an inspired speech told of some of his ex- 
periences as Secretary of Agriculture, when 
he worked some barter agreements for Amer- 
ican surplus food with the people of Spain, 
and when he talked about the potentialities 
of using these vast resources for the good 
of mankind and for the promotion and the 
preservation of peace and for healing the 
distressed and the disaster that was created 
by the war. 

Before I yielded the floor that day, Senator 
JOHNSTON, of South Carolina, Senator 
Schoeppel, of Kansas, the late Senator Case, 
from South Dakota, and the late Senator 
Kefauver, all arose and said, “We would like 
to become coauthors of the legislation.” 
Out of that and under the leadership pri- 
marily of the late Senator Andrew Schoeppel, 
this idea was brought before the Senate 
Committee of Agriculture. This program 
was born in the U.S. Senate. It was a legis- 
lative idea, It received the approval ul- 
timately of the then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and President Eisenhower, but it was 
born in the Senate and written primarily 
in the Senate Committee of Agriculture 
where every member on the committee 
joined ultimately in cosponsorship. 

Senator Humpurey, commenting on the 
bill on the day of its final passage said this: 
“In this legislation I see an opportunity 
afforded to our Government to be as in- 
genious in the fleld of trade as we have been 
in the field of science and technology. I 
hope the means provided in the bill will be 
utilized.” 

The basic good sense in this concept was 
reflected again by a later measure also 
passed in 1953 by the Senate, which made 
provisions beyond the original concept of 
Public Law 480, that provided in the Mutual 
Security Act methods and procedures of 
making the food available in greater 
abundance. A series of payments in kind, 
or in block currency, were created by that 
legislation. It was provided that some of 
the block currency could be used by foreign 
countries if they wanted to pay for addi- 
tional American food, or for loans to in- 
crease production of goods and services 
within their own countries, or for grants- 
in-aid to increase production for domestic 
needs in friendly countries, or for scholar- 
ships to bring the people of the world closer 
together under the concept originally writ- 
ten, I believe, by a great Japanese philoso- 
pher, that the man you do not like is the 
man you do not know. 

And so our whole program of leadership 
exchanges evolved whereby we made our 
surplus foods available for whatever quid 
pro quo the country had and none at all if 
none were available, So that these sup- 
plies could in turn be utilized for the benefit 
of all mankind. 


I happen to hold the belief that a surplus 
of food is a benefit of which a country 
should be proud, instead of some kind of 
a plague for which a country should be 
ashamed, and it is up to us to find ways 
to win friends with this food, it is up 
to us to use this food for the benefit of 
those who are associated with us in a great 
crusade for human liberty and human free- 
dom and human tolerance. I am proud of 
our capacity to produce food enough, food 
in abundance, and proud of the farmers, 
who almost inevitably and always without 
adequate pay and compensation, have pro- 
duced the foodstuffs and the fabrics so sore- 
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ly needed and so highly desired by so much 
of the world. 

The fact that the Russians, with all their 
vaunted claims for Communist efficiency re- 
quire a single farmworker to produce food 
for 64% people, whereas we in this country 
find ourselves blessed with an agricultural 
economy where a single farmworker pro- 
duces for 2814 people, is a tribute to the 
way of life which we hope to encourage 
and support and inspire. 

And so this program has not only moved 
ahead by bipartisan support, it has had the 
able and the talented administration of three 
who have headed the program thus far in its 
short career, Donald Paarlberg, the first; my 
colleague George McGovern, the second; Dick 
Reuter, the third; each in his own way 
making a contribution to the expansion and 
to the development and to the fruitfulness 
of a program which means so much to us 
all and which you have been gathered here 
today to discuss and to dream dreams about 
and to make plans insofar as its future po- 
tentlality is concerned. 

I submit, therefore, that the program has 
been a success in the first instance in help- 
ing to do that which it was partially designed 
to do, to utilize fruitfully some of the tre- 
mendous surpluses which were accumulating. 
And I shudder to think what the Department 
of Agriculture or the Congress would be 
doing if we still had in our bins all of the 
hundreds of millions of tons of foodstuffs 
and fabrics that we have made available to 
others as a consequence of this program. 

It has been a success in the second in- 
stance because it has improved the diets of 
millions of Americans and of millions of 
foreigners living in poverty and in a sub- 
standard status in other areas of the world. 
It has kept us from having here in our coun- 
try a complete explosion of surpluses which 
might have destroyed our agricultural pro- 
grams in their entirety and consequently de- 
stroyed the capacity of agriculture to pro- 
duce in the future as it has in the past. Our 
abundant food supply is the most potent 
weapon available for intelligent and con- 
structive use among the developing nations 
of the cold war. 

It was said by a great military man, Na- 
poleon, that an army marches on its stom- 
ach. If that be true, and I suspect that it 
is, I think it is equally true that peace cru- 
saders also march most effectively in areas 
where the stomachs are filled and where 
there is an absence of hunger, because 
communism thrives on unhappiness and 
hungry people are unhappy people and this 
provides them with the wherewithal to 
maintain the health to dream the dreams 
and accomplish the accomplishments that 
people all over the world desire for them- 
selves and for their families. 

And so we are here in the ninth year of a 
program still in its swaddling clothes. I 
dare to say that there are yet untapped a 
great many potentialities for this type of 
food-for-peace program. I dare to believe 
that there are many opportunities which 
have not yet been met and I salute you who 
are gathered here at this conference for tak- 
ing the time to help come up with concepts 
and ideas along the line of a program which 
has now established itself at home and 
abroad. 

Truly this is a people’s program, a biparti- 
san program and an American program and 
I think we do well to honor it. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in 
the 87th Congress, Public Law 87-626 
was enacted, which authorized the Geo- 
cox——73 
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logical Survey of the Department of the 
Interior to extend its research activities 
to areas outside the national domain. 

Under the act, such activities were to 
be reported to Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate containing 
this report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to section 2 
of the act of September 5, 1962, to extend 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
exercised through the Geological Survey of 
the Department of the Interior to areas out- 
side the national domain (Public Law 87- 
626) , the following activities were undertaken 
by the Geological Survey during the report- 
ing period July 1 to December 31, 1963, under 
this authority. 

The Survey is investigating changes in veg- 
etation as part of its water resources research 
in the Southwest and relating the changes 
to natural causes (such as climatic trends) 
and to man’s activities. Dr. R. M. Turner, 
the botanist directing the study, is analyzing 
differences in plant cover that have devel- 
oped over long periods by comparing present 
vegetation with that documented in photo- 
graphs taken as much as 80 years ago. Dr. 
Turner has examined a series of sites in the 
Southwest and during part of October ex- 
amined some localities in Mexico. 

A Survey team made two series of recon- 
naissance measurements on the Amazon 
River in collaboration with the Brazilian 
Government, one series in July during high 
water and the other during late October or 
early November during low water. About a 
fortnight was spent each time in measuring 
water discharge, suspended sediments, 
streambed materials, dissolved solids in the 
water, and such other characteristics as tem- 
perature gradient and oxygen content. 
These onetime samplings of the Amazon per- 
mit (1) closer appraisals of the salts and sed- 
iments moving from the continents into the 
oceans (the Amazon discharge probably 
amounts to more than 10 percent of all river 
discharge) and (2) testing a theory on how 
river channels behave, which was developed 
for rivers in North America, by measuring 
the channel of a river that far exceeds any- 
thing in North America. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELA- 
TIVE TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Seuate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 485, Senate 
Resolution 111. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 111) amending rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules relative to meetings of 
committees while the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. . 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 
intention of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] to make the 
opening statement on the pending reso- 
lution this evening, and that will be all on 
it today. This matter has been cleared 
with the distinguished minority leader. 
Of course, the resolution will be taken up 
for further consideration tomorrow. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
September 19, 1963, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration recom- 
mended the adoption of Senate Resolu- 
tion 111, a measure designed to expedite 
the business of the Senate. 

The resolution, which I introduced for 
myself and Senators MONRONEY, ANDER- 
son, McGee, and Pastore, originally was 
unanimously recommended by an ad hoc 
committee of the Senate Democratic con- 
ference. The committee was named last 
January by the senior Senator from 
Montana, chairman of the conference, to 
find ways to speed the workings of the 
Senate. Today, 1 year later, the urgency 
of such a resolution is underlined by the 
fact we have just completed the longest 
peacetime congressional session in his- 
tory. Another long session would pose 
a particular difficulty in this presidential 
election year. 

The measure would amend rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate so 
as to render inapplicable to the Senate 
that provision of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 which provides 
that no standing committee of the Sen- 
ate shall sit, without special leave, while 
the Senate is in session. In lieu of this 
provision, it would require special leave 
of the Senate only in those instances 
when a standing committee desires to sit 
after the conclusion of the morning hour, 
or after the Senate has proceeded to 
the consideration of unfinished business. 
The proposed amendment, if approved, 
would free the time normally devoted to 
the morning hour for the work of the 
standing committees, thus expediting the 
business of the Senate. 

My purpose now, Mr. President, is to 
urge the Senate to adopt this rule 
change. As the possibility grows that 
yearlong congressional sessions will be- 
come the rule rather than the exception, 
the need for finding more time for com- 
mittee work is obvious. The trouble with 
the present rule, which makes it virtually 
impossible, without securing unanimous 
consent, for standing committees to meet 
while the Senate is in session, is that 
committee business is cut short, without 
good cause, and the reporting of bills is 
often delayed. 
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Senators are aware that the morning 
hour serves a useful purpose, but it is 
hardly a purpose which requires the at- 
tendance of Senators who do not have 
morning business to pursue, so long as 
no legislative business is taken up. In- 
deed, as the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa said in his statement before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 

The morning hour is for the discussion of 
extraneous subjects not necessarily related 
to the pending legislative program. 


Some considerations, to be sure, may 
justify a conditional prohibition against 
allowing committees to sit while legis- 
lative business is being transacted on the 
Senate floor. But we who urge the 
adoption of this amendment do not be- 
lieve these considerations are applicable 
to the morning hour; we urge that they 
be removed. 

Moreover, in recommending the adop- 
tion of the proposed amendment, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
reported that: 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
routine and often relatively unimportant 
business of the Senate handled during this 
period would not suffer due to the absence 
of Members engaged in committee affairs. 
On the contrary, it is believed that the 
interests of the Senate could better be served 
by granting the committees this additional 
time for the consideration and processing 
of legislation. This modification of the rules 
would expedite the business of committees, 
and enable them much sooner to report 
measures to the Senate for floor action. 


There is little question that the mod- 
ification of this rule would produce im- 
mediate benefits. More time would be 
available for committee work. Commit- 
tees attempting to conclude hearings 
would often be enabled to finish with 
out-of-town witnesses, and avoid having 
to continue another day, thus speeding 
the flow of work to the Senate calendar. 
Further, the removal of an extraneous 
and bothersome restriction would en- 
courage the attendance of Senators in 
the Senate while its substantive work 
is underway. 

With national elections looming this 
year, Senators must at this time con- 
sider proposals to expedite the business 
of the Senate, or face the depressing 
prospect of a lame-duck session after 
the November election. If the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress is any indica- 
tion of things to come—and I think that 
it most definitely is—this is a very real 
possibility. Thus, following on our 
adoption of a germaneness rule last 
week, I urge the adoption of this very 
moderate resolution—as a second step in 
the reform which is called for—to make 
more efficient the internal workings of 
the Senate. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ASSISTANCE TO BRITAIN IN 
CYPRUS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my congratulations and compli- 
ments to the Attorney General of the 
United States for the extraordinary work 
he did in the field of American diplo- 
matic negotiations in behalf of our Gov- 
ernment in Indonesia and in discussions 
with the British. I believe the entire 
country feels a debt of gratitude toward 
him. 

I noted in today’s press an article 
which discusses briefly the British posi- 
tion in respect to Cyprus. The headline 
of the article is “Britain Asks U.S. Troops 
for Cyprus,” 

I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
article may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 
Bossy Winps Ur Visrr: BRITAIN Asks U.S. 

TROOPS FoR CYPRUS 

Lonpon, January 27.—Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, assured of British support 
for his Far Eastern peace efforts, wound up 
his visit to Britain today with a final round 
of talks with Prime Minister Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home. 

The talks were apparently ranging beyond 
the issue of Malaysia, the British- backed fed - 
eration in southeast Asia whose existence is 
threatened by Indonesia. 

In negotiations last week, Mr. Kennedy 
won Indonesian agreement to a cease-fire 
and got Malaysia and the Philippines to 
agree to a summit conference with Indonesia. 

Informed sources said Britain has asked 
the United States through Mr. Kennedy, to 
send troops to Cyprus to help the 2,000-man 
British force on the island keep peace. 

The sources said Mr. Kennedy could give 
no firm answer to the request. 

Britain, its troop reserves stretched thin by 
the crisis in East Africa, was said to be ap- 
pealing to other NATO powers, also for help 
on Cyprus, 

NATO enters the picture because Greece 
and Turkey, both NATO members, are in- 
volved in the Cyprus dispute. 


Mr. MORSE. The article reads, in 
part: 

Britain, its troop reserves stretched thin by 
the crisis in east Africa, was said to be ap- 
pealing to other NATO powers, also, for help 
on Cyprus. 


Mr. President, I would be inclined to 
give consideration to the British request 
for assistance on Cyprus if Great Britain 
were in South Vietnam, or if Great Brit- 
ain were living up to her commitments 
on the NATO line, or if Great Britain 
were living up to her obligations in re- 
spect to many of the things that the 
American people have a right to expect 
from her in regard to the NATO alliance. 

However, when I realize that it is 
American boys, not British, who are dy- 
ing in South Vietnam, and when I real- 
ize that there are more American soldiers 
on the NATO line than there are soldiers 
from France, Great Britain, and Canada 
combined, I pause to reflect a bit when 
I read a newspaper article such as this 
and to ask myself the question, as I think 
many Americans are asking the question, 
What is the limit that Great Britain has 
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the right to expect, or France has the 
right to expect, or any other alleged ally 
has the right to expect concerning the 
American contributions of manpower 
and money in the so-called trouble spots 
of the world? 

Therefore, it is well to refresh the 
recollection of the British that they have 
not been carrying their share of the bur- 
den for some time in connection with the 
protection of freedom around the world, 
and have been perfectly willing to have 
the United States assume an ever-in- 
creasing share of that burden. Where 
are the British in Turkey? How much 
of a contribution have the British been 
willing to make in protecting Turkey and 
Greece? 

I do not intend to forget their record 
when I read articles such as this, con- 
taining additional requests on the part 
of Great Britain for the United States 
to assume an ever-increasing burden, 
because in some places in the world 
Great Britain ought to have primary re- 
sponsibility, and I believe Cyprus is one 
of them. 

Whenever an alliance can be formed 
with our so-called NATO allies—and we 
do not have one at present; we have an 
alliance in name only, with Uncle Sam 
footing most of the bill—in which they 
will assume their fair share of the bur- 
den, I will be more disposed to listen to 
such a suggestion from the British as 
is contained in the article, that we ought 
to help them with manpower in Cyprus. 

What I have said applies pretty much 
to the British Commonwealth, for the 
nations of the British Commonwealth 
have, for some years, fallen far short of 
carrying their fair, equitable burden in 
respect to meeting the crises that have 
developed in the trouble spots of the 
world. 

I repeat, as I believe is well known in 
the Senate, that I shall not look with 
favor upon any proposal by my Govern- 
ment that the United States pour more 
millions of American dollars into those 
areas of the world and provide American 
manpower if our allies are not willing to 
do their share—and Great Britain's rec- 
ords in respect to doing her fair share 
is a sorry one. 

I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate January 27, 1964: 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 
Wiliam Rummel, of Illinois, to be Comp- 
troller of Customs with headquarters at 
Chicago, III. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 27, 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Stephen Ailes, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Secretary of the Army. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Donald F. Hornig, of New Jersey, to be 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster 
021739, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for promotion as 
a Reserve commissioned officer of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 


To be brigadier general 
Col. Charles Lutcher Southward, 0329922, 
Infantry. 
U.S. Am Force 
To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Harold C, Donnelly 647A, Regu- 
lar Air Force, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of section 8066, title 10, of the 
United States Code. 

U.S. Navy 

Having been designated, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
5231, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, the following- 
named officers for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving: 


To be vice admirals 


Rear Adm. John B. Colwell, U.S. Navy. 
Rear Adm. Reynold D. Hogle, U.S. Navy. 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
indicated under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

In THE Am Force 

The nominations beginning Maclyn Abbott 
to be major, and ending Carolyn Reinbold to 
be major, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on January 16, 1964; and 

The nominations beginning Max L. Abram 
to be first lieutenant, and ending Roberta 
K. Eyler to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Jan- 
uary 16, 1964. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JANUARY 27, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 2: 3: Thou therefore en- 
dure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 
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O Thou God of all grace, may we daily 
be conscious of Thy pervading presence 
and sustaining power as we encounter 
bewildering problems and difficult tasks. 

Show us how we may mobilize every 
moral and spiritual resource in behalf 
of a nobler civilization and the common 
good of humanity. 

Grant that when responsibilities are 
far beyond our own finite wisdom and 
the fallibility of human judgment, may 
we find our minds illumined with a new 
insight unto the abundance of Thy 
grace. 

We pray that in the areas of human 
relationship, we may have a clearer un- 
derstanding of mankind’s needs and a 
joyous conviction that we are serving 
our generation worthily and faithfully. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 23, 1964, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on January 22, 1964, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7406. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1959. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of privately owned motor vehicles 
of Government employees assigned to duty 
in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3368. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land to the Lex- 
ington Park Volunteer Fire Department, 
Inc.; and 

H.R. 4801. An act to amend subsection 
506(d) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
regarding certification of facts based upon 
transferred records. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 855. An act to provide for more effective 
utilization of certain Federal loans or grants 
by encouraging better coordinated local re- 
view of State and local applications for such 
loans or grants; 

S. 1833. An act to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household 
equipment and furniture, utilities, subsist- 
ence, and laundry service to civilian officers 
and employees of the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1928. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to sell a part of 
the former Cheli Air Force Station to Chans- 
lor-Western Oil & Development Co. by 
negotiation, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 298) entitled 
“An act to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Proxmire, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Douctas, Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. Dominick to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 

JANUARY 24, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN. W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
194 of title 14 of the United States Code, I 
have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
for the year 1964: Hon, EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
of Maryland; Hon, ALTON LENNON, of North 
Carolina; and Hon. Mitton W. GLENN, of 
New Jersey. As chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am 
authorized to serve as an ex officio member 
of the Board. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 


THE LATE MRS. JOHN TABER 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry to bring some distressing news to 
the older Members of the House. Mrs. 
John Taber, the wife of our former be- 
loved colleague, died this morning at 
about 6:30 in the hospital at Auburn, 
N.Y. I talked with John Taber as late 
as last Thursday and he then thought 
that she was better and expected her to 
come home this weekend; but she took 
a turn for the worse. 

I thought the Members who were 
friends of his would like to know about 
this; we all extend our deepest sympathy 
to John. Gertrude Taber, when they 
were here in Washington, was active in 
the Women’s Congressional Club, having 
been president some years ago. As we 
who knew her know, she was a charming 
and popular personality in the social 
life of Washington. We will all miss 
her. 


NASA REPORT 1963—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 207) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Science and Astronautics and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 206(b) of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, as amended, I transmit herewith 
a report for the calendar year 1963, on 
this Nation's aeronautics and space ac- 
tivities. 

The year 1963 was a period of con- 
structive development of our increasing 
space competence. It was also a period 
of searching evaluation of the national 
space program—an evaluation which re- 
sulted in broad acceptance of the policy 
of our attaining and maintaining space 
leadership, with due regard for our na- 
tional security. 

Our space program, in both its civilian 
and military aspects, is peaceful in pur- 
pose and practice. Moreover, it com- 
bines such objective with a policy of in- 
ternational cooperation based upon a 
mutuality of participation and benefits as 
well as the wide dissemination of knowl- 
edge. 

Space progress is essential if this Na- 
tion is to lead in technology and in the 
furthering of world peace. Such prog- 
ress requires the use of substantial re- 
sources, which must be employed effi- 
ciently and effectively in order that we 
obtain the maximum benefits with a 
minimum of waste. 

In summary form, the accompanying 
report depicts the contributions of the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government to the national space pro- 
gram during 1963. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, January 27, 1964. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 206) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Our Nation stands today at the thresh- 
old of the greatest period of growth in its 


ry. 

By 1970, we shall have to build at least 
2 million new homes a year to keep up 
with the growth of our population. We 
will need many new classrooms, un- 
counted miles of new streets and utility 
lines, and an unprecedented volume of 
water and sewerage facilities. We will 
need stores and churches and libraries, 
distribution systems for goods, transpor- 
tation systems for people and communi- 

cation systems for ideas. 

Above all, we will need more land, new 
housing and orderly community develop- 
ment. For most of this population 
growth will be concentrated in the fringe 
areas around existing metropolitan com- 
munities. 

I. HOUSING 

Fortunately, the old pressures on our 
housing supply arising from depression 
and war-caused shortages have largely 
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been overcome. But new pressures will 
develop as the number of new families 
rises rapidly in the late sixties. And 
great numbers of our families have yet 
to secure the true goal of every parent: 
Not merely housing but adequate hous- 
ing 


Now is the time to direct the produc- 
tive capacity of our homebuilding in- 
dustry to the great needs of the neglected 
segments of our population—this is nec- 
essary in its own right and vital to the 
continued strength of the industry. 

Satisfaction with the 1,600,000 new 
housing starts in 1963 cannot obscure 
the fact that too many minorities, too 
many families of low income, too many 
elderly, too many rural families, and too 
many military families have not shared 
in the housing improvement which those 
units represent. 

Unless we act and act now, the prom- 
ises of the national housing policy will 
remain empty slogans to large numbers 
in these groups. 

A. HOUSING FOR MINORITIES 


Over a year ago, President Kennedy 
issued an Executive order designed to 
assure opportunities for equal access to 
federally assisted housing. Already a 
half million dwelling units are—or soon 
will be—subject to that order. This 
administration will continue and 
strengthen its efforts to translate the 
pledge of that order into meaningful 
practice. The program proposed in this 
message will broaden the range of hous- 
ing choices open and realistically avail- 
able to those whom discrimination has 
too long restricted. 


B. HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


For over a quarter of a century, the 
low-rent public housing program has 
been the primary source of additional 
decent housing for families of low in- 
come. Over 1,500 communities—350 of 
them since 1961—have recognized the 
need for supplementing private efforts 
by creating housing authorities to build 
and operate public housing with Federal 
assistance. 

The 100,000 units of federally aided 
public housing authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 are now all committed. 
But still more communities and more 
families need such housing. 

To continue this program for those 
who have no other effective opportunity 
for better housing, I recommend the 
authorization of 50,000 additional public 
housing units for each of the next 4 
years. 

Most of these units should continue 
to be new construction to provide a net 
expansion in the volume of housing 
available to low-income families. How- 
ever, we have at this time a real oppor- 
tunity to make low-rent housing avail- 
able more quickly and at lower cost in 
many cities by acquiring units from the 
existing stock of private housing and 
rehabilitating them, where necessary, for 
the use of low-income families. I rec- 
ommend amendments to the Public 
Housing Act to facilitate acquisition of 
existing housing units within the pro- 
posed 50,000 units per year. 

In other cases, leasing of standard 
units by local public housing authorities 
for use in the low-rent program is a fea- 
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sible and economic approach. I recom- 
mend, in addition, that the authority for 
expanding low-rent housing include au- 
thorization for local housing authorities 
to lease 40,000 housing units over the 
next 4 years. 

We have much more to learn before 
the housing needs of our low-income 
population can be adequately met. The 
small demonstration program provided 
for this purpose in the Housing Act of 
1961 has permitted a number of promis- 
ing experiments to get underway. I 
recommend an additional $5 million be 
authorized to continue this program for 
at least 1 more year. During this period, 
attention can be given to special hous- 
ing needs, such as those of our physically 
handicapped, as well as to means of 
helping low-income persons obtain ade- 
quate housing. 

C. HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


I believe it especially unfortunate that 
many of those who do not have or can- 
not secure decent housing are elderly. 
Special attention to the needs of this 
group at all income levels should con- 
tinue. 

The expansion and improvement of 
public housing programs that I am rec- 
ommending will be used extensively for 
lower income elderly. Federal insur- 
ance of loans will continue to encourage 
the construction of specially designed 
housing for elderly with adequate in- 
comes. However, the existing authority 
for funds to finance the program of low- 
interest direct Federal loans which 
serves the moderate-income elderly will 
soon be exhausted. I recommend that 
the low-interest direct Federal loan pro- 
gram for the elderly be extended and 
additional funds appropriated to permit 
loans of $100 million during the coming 
fiscal year. 

At present, the successful program of 
moderate-income housing provided 
through loan insurance at below-market 
interest rates enacted in 1961 is limited 
to family tenants. In many cases, ad- 
mission of single elderly persons to such 
housing would be highly desirable. I 
recommend that single elderly persons 
be made eligible for housing financed by 
federally insured below-market interest 
loans. 

D. RURAL HOUSING 

The living conditions of our rural fam- 
ilies—including the nearly one-third of 
our elderly who live on farms or in small 
towns—likewise deserve and need special 
consideration. 

More than a million rural families still 
live in homes of such poor condition that 
they actually endanger the health and 
safety of the occupants; 3 million rural 
families live in homes that need major 
repairs; a third of our rural homes do 
not have complete sanitary facilities— 
nearly two-thirds of rural homes are 
without adequate heating. 

The rural housing programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, initiated in 1949 
and strengthened in 1961 and 1962, have 
made a good start on meeting the prob- 
lems represented by these statistics, but 
the 20,000 rural families helped last year 
represent only a small fraction of the 
job to be done. Primary reliance on di- 
rect Federal loans for this purpose is, 
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however, neither necessary nor—in the 
volume required—realistic. 

I recommend extension of the expir- 
ing authorization in title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 to insure loans on rental 
housing for the rural elderly. Further, 
in order to accelerate the basic rural 
housing loan program, I urge that the 
Congress enact an insured rural hous- 
ing loan program along the lines of that 
proposed by the administration in the 
first session of this Congress. 

I further recommend early action on 
legislation along the lines of S. 981 to 
assist with the housing problems of do- 
mestic farm laborers—problems which 
are particularly acute for our 350,000 mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

E. MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


The military man, in keeping with his 
profession, expects to endure—and fre- 
quently does endure—personal hardships 
during his career. We do not have the 
right to expect the same from his fam- 
ily. While the Defense Department 
properly relies primarily upon the pri- 
vate community, to supply the major 
portion of its needs for decent and eco- 
nomical housing, an annual construction 
program to house the families of mili- 
tary personnel is required in those com- 
munities where the severest chronic 
shortages exist. Accordingly, I have 
recommended in the military construc- 
tion program authorizations and appro- 
priations for 12,500 additional units for 
fiscal 1965 to meet the most critical 
needs. 

F. IMPROVEMENTS IN OTHER HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Apart from the housing needs of the 
special groups already discussed, the 
partnership between private industry 
and Government—exemplified by Fed- 
eral guarantees and insurance of private 
housing credit—has made possible good 
housing and widespread homeownership 
for millions of our citizens. 

I intend to encourage—through legis- 
lative proposals, where necessary—even 
more effective cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry for the joint bene- 
fit of homeowners, tenants and the in- 
dustry itself. To this end, I am propos- 
ing a number of modifications in the 
statutes governing our self-supporting 
mortgage insurance and marketing pro- 
grams which will improve their efficiency 
and usefulness. Among these will be 
the following proposals: 

(1) To provide relief in those isolated 
cases in which, despite the care exercised 
by builders and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, substantial defects develop in 
new construction they have approved, I 
recommend that authority be provided 
for the FHA and the VA to finance the 
correction of substantial deficiencies. 

(2) To make certain that no legisla- 
tive barriers exist to discourage or pre- 
vent mortgage lenders and the Federal 
Housing Administration from cooperat- 
ing to help delinquent mortgagers in de- 
serving cases, I recommend that FHA’s 
claim and forbearance authorities be 
amended to encourage the temporary 
withholding of foreclosures against 
homeowners who default on their mort- 
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gages due to circumstances beyond their 
control. 

(3) To expand our concerted effort to 
substitute private credit for Federal 
loans, I recommend provision of legis- 
lative authority for the pooling of mort- 
gages held by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and the sale of par- 
ticipations in such pools. 

II. URBAN RENEWAL 


The Federal program of urban re- 
newal is today our principal instrument 
for restoring the hope and renewing the 
vitality of older cities and wornout 
neighborhoods. 

The Federal assistance which provides 
local leaders and governments with in- 
centives and the tools for revitalizing 
their communities has proven its worth 
in eliminating housing blight; in con- 
tributing to restoration of the economic 
base of our communities; and in helping 
reshape our central areas into effective 
nerve centers for our cities. 

The Housing Act of 1961 doubted the 
previous urban renewal authorization to 
a total of $4 billion. By the middle of 
this year, all of that increase will have 
been committed. I recommend that an 
additional $1.4 billion of urban renewal 
funds be approved for a 2-year period. 

Despite existing programs assisting 
families and persons displaced by urban 
renewal projects, the human cost of relo- 
cation remains a serious and difficult 
problem. 

The vast majority of those displaced by 
urban renewal and public housing have 
relocated in better and standard housing, 
but some have not. For most, the cost of 
improved housing has been an unsought 
burden. For some, the inconvenience of 
displacement has meant only another 
slum dwelling and the likelihood of re- 
peating this experience. 

To assist further those families and 
persons least able to bear the burden of 
displacement, I recommend: 

A. That an additional annual subsidy 
of up to $120 per unit be available for lo- 
cal public housing authorities where 
needed to provide access to such housing 
for displacees with extremely low in- 
comes. 

B. That low- and moderate-income 
families displaced by urban renewal re- 
ceive 2-year supplemental relocation 
payments equal to the difference between 
rentals on standard housing in their 
communities and 20 percent of their 
gross incomes. : 

C. That low-income single persons dis- 
placed by urban renewal or other public 


action be made eligible for public 
housing. 
Similarly, small businessmen—espe- 


cially those in leased premises—often in- 
cur economic loss and hardship as a re- 
sult of displacement by urban renewal or 
public housing which is not offset by cur- 
rent compensation practices and moving 
expense reimbursements. To provide 
more adequately for these firms, I recom- 
mend authority for a separation pay- 
ment of up to $2,500 for small establish- 
ments. 

At the time of the 1960 census, 7 mil- 
lion nonfarm dwellings were found to be 
deteriorating, including 2%½ million oc- 
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cupied by their owners. Rehabilitation 
and preservation of existing housing 
wherever possible is a key element in the 
urban renewal process today. Elderly 
homeowners in urban renewal areas with 
low, fixed incomes are at a particular dis- 
advantage in trying to meet the in- 
creased housing payments required by 
rehabilitation. To assist them, I recom- 
mend a program of Federal insurance 
and purchase of low-interest loans, with 
a deferral of amortization of principal, 
for home rehabilitation by elderly home- 
owners in urban renewal programs. 
III. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The great expansion of our urban 
areas over the last two decades has too 
frequently been carried out in a sprawl- 
ing, space-consuming, unplanned, and 
uneconomic way. All levels of govern- 
ment are spending vast sums to accom- 
modate this tremendous urban growth 
with highways, sewer and water facili- 
ties, schools, hospitals, and other com- 
munity facilities. Rural communities 
and small towns face similar pressures. 
If the taxpayer's dollar is to be wisely 
used and our communities are to be 
desirable places in which to live, we must 
assure ourselves that future growth takes 
place in a more orderly fashion. 

I recommend that the urban planning 
assistance program and the open-space 
program administered by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency be extended. 

Although the planning requirements of 
these and various other Federal pro- 
grams—such as the Federal-aid highway 
program—also emphasize orderly growth 
and development, much more can and 
should be done. 

The pioneering efforts of progressive 
and imaginative private developers in 
planning totally new and complete com- 
munities indicate some of the exciting 
possibilities for orderly growth. In the 
tradition of the long-established part- 
nership between private industry and 
Government in housing and community 
development, the Federal Government 
should encourage and facilitate these 
new and desirable approaches. 

Such a partnership can help achieve 
the orderly accommodation of a signifi- 
cant part of our forthcoming urban 
growth by means of entirely new com- 
munities, complete with all public serv- 
ices, all the industry and commerce 
needed to provide jobs, and sufficient 
housing and cultural and recreational 
facilities for moderate- and low-income 
families as well as for the well-to-do. 
To realize such new community develop- 
ment, and to encourage the participation 
of private initiative on the greatest pos- 
sible scale, I propose a program of grants 
and loans to States and local govern- 
ments for the planning and provision of 
necessary public facilities and of loan 
insurance for private developers con- 
structing such facilities. 

Many existing communities face prob- 
lems of expansion as well. Even though 
they may foresee enormous development 
ahead, they often lack the resources to 
build sewer and water systems and other 
facilities with adequate growth capacity. 
Building in such capacity in advance 
could result in tremendous savings and 
prevent costly duplication or premature 
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replacement of inadequate facilities. I, 
therefore, recommend a program of pub- 
lic facility loans with deferred amortiza- 
tion to enable communities to plan and 
build ahead of growth. 

Early acquisition of land for right-of- 
way and other public improvements is 
frequently sound public business. Many 
communities which are prepared to ex- 
ercise foresight in acquiring land—and 
to save private owners from uncertainty 
and hardship—lack the financial capac- 
ity to do so. Such advance acquisition— 
which would assure location of such fa- 
. cilities in accordance with planned de- 
velopment—could also result in substan- 
tial savings, inasmuch as the increases in 
land prices that occur as development 
proceeds would be avoided. I, therefore, 


recommend that public facility loans, 


with deferral of amortization as required, 
be made available for advance land pur- 
chase or option by States and local gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions. 

To encourage better planned new de- 
velopment on a neighborhood scale, and 
to preserve and increase the supply of 
improved land for homebuilding, I rec- 
commend Federal insurance of loans to 
private developers for acquisition and 
improvement of land for planned sub- 
divisions. 

It is essential that all of these pro- 
grams be based on the existence of effec- 
tive planning arrangements in the com- 
munity or region. For planned subdivi- 
sions, there should be, in addition, 
assurance that the neighborhood itself 
is carefully conceived to maintain its 
residential integrity and will result in 
efficient land use. 

In our great metropolitan areas, and 
in our rural communities as well, the 
difficult problems of growth and develop- 
ment require understanding and cooper- 
ation at all governmental levels. The 
Federal Government can assist and en- 
courage, but, in the last analysis, the 
success or failure of programs of com- 
munity development depends on those 
most directly involved. 

IV. URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Efficient transportation systems are 
essential to our urban communities. 
Each local system should be tailored to 
its particular needs—existing and pros- 
pective—and the proper mixture of good 
highways and mass transit facilities 
should be developed to permit safe, effi- 
cient movement of people and goods in 
our metropolitan centers. 

A matching grant mass transit pro- 
gram along the lines proposed by the 
administration was approved by the 
Senate last year (S. 6) and reported 
favorably to the House by its Committee 
on Banking and Currency (H.R. 3881), 
I urge early enactment of the mass tran- 
sit program as basic to the development 
and redevelopment of our Nation's cities. 

V. TRAINING NEEDS 

The sound administration of local gov- 
ernments and the success of our federally 
supported programs of community devel- 
opment depend heavily on the compe- 
tence of State and local public service 
staffs—on their ability, their imagina- 
tion, and, especially, their training. 
Throughout the range of local func- 
tions—from traffic control to tax admin- 
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istration, from recreation to renewal— 
their efforts will influence greatly the 
quality of community living. 

The substantial Federal investment in 
local community efforts justifies a deep 
Federal interest in the quality of local 
government employees and the expendi- 
ture of funds to help attract able people 
to local public service and help them 
develop the skills and perspective they 
need. 

To this end, I recommend a program 
of up to $25 million a year in matching 
grants to States for the establishment of 
urban public service training and 
research programs. 

VI. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

If we are to deal successfully with the 
complex problems of our urban and 
suburban communities, we need govern- 
mental machinery designed for the 
1960’s, not the 1940’s. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, established 17 
years ago primarily to administer hous- 
ing programs, has seen its responsibili- 
ties enlarged progressively by the Con- 
gress during the intervening years to 
include the broader aspects of commu- 
nity development as well. The Agency 
now administers such major community 
development programs as urban renewal, 
urban planning, public facilities plan- 
ning and loans, open space, and mass 
transit. These basic changes in the 
Agency’s role and mission are not ade- 
quately reflected in the Agency’s current 
organization and status which remain 
much the same as they were in 1947. 
Action to convert the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency into an executive de- 
partment is long overdue. 

The size and breadth of the Federal 
programs now administered by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and the 
significance of those programs clearly 
merit departmental status. A new Sec- 
retary of Housing and Community De- 
velopment would be in a position both to 
present effectively the Nation’s housing 
and community development needs in 
the highest councils of government and 
to direct, organize, and manage more 
efficiently the important and closely in- 
terrelated housing and community devel- 
opment programs now administered or 
proposed for the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

I recommend that the Congress estab- 
lish a Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development. 

CONCLUSION 


The dramatic increase in our Nation’s 
population projected for the coming dec- 
ades—over 300 million by the year 2000— 
and the increasing concentration of our 
population around urban centers will cre- 
ate increased housing needs and intensi- 
fied problems of community development 
which must be anticipated and acted 
upon immediately. 

How we respond to these challenges 
will have a lasting impact on the charac- 
ter of our cities and rural communities. 
Whether we achieve our goal of a decent 
home in a decent neighborhood for every 
American family rests, in large measure, 
on the actions we take now. 

The substantive programs I have pro- 
posed in this special message will speed 
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our solutions to today’s problems and 
the predictable needs of tomorrow: I 
earnestly urge the Congress to give the 
attached draft bills the attention they 
merit. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
THE WHITE House, January 27, 1964. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill S. 298, to amend 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, insist on the amendments of the 
House thereto, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PATMAN, RAINS, MULTER, BARRETT, KIL- 
BURN, WIDNALL, and Harvey of Michigan. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR JANUARY 28 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], that to- 
morrow afternoon after the House has 
finished its consideration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act legislation, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island intends to ask for 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
875, the 1964 supplemental appropria- 
tions legislation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with 
the Senate amendment, recede from dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate and concur therein with an 
amendment. 

Members will recall that the Senate 
amendment to this legislation added to 
it $216 million for payments to school 
districts in fiscal 1964 under the federally 
impacted areas program. 

The new amendment would appro- 
priate an additional $31.2 million for 
fiscal 1964 for the student loan program 
of the National Defense Act, and would 
also appropriate an additional $595,000 
for fiscal 1964 for the Mexican farm 
labor program. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to assure 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that this 
amendment which will be submitted to- 
morrow as an amendment to the Senate 
amendment has the complete and unani- 
mous endorsement of our subcommittee. 
These are emergency items included in 
the supplemental request of President 
Johnson that was sent to the Congress 
last week. They are of an emergency 
nature and should be acted upon as soon 
as possible. 
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The student loan money is necessary 
for the second semester in hundreds of 
the colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. A complete list is 
contained in our hearings which are at 
the Printing Office and will be available 
to Members the first thing tomorrow 
morning. 

The funds for schools in federally im- 
pacted areas is necessary because many 
of these school districts are at a point 
where they have exhausted completely 
their borrowing authority and, if these 
funds are not appropriated soon, they 
will not be able to even pay their teach- 
ers. 

The Mexican farm labor money of 
$595,000 is mostly in the compliance 
area, and is necessary if the Department 
of Labor is to be sure that the health 
standards, housing, and other require- 
ments of the law and the agreement 
with Mexico are met? There should be 
no objection on the part of anyone to 
this particular appropriation to see that 
these minimums standard are met in all 
areas of the United States where this 
labor is used. These compliance people 
have been given their notices and will be 
discharged on February 7 if we do not 
appropriate these funds. 

It is my hope that we can pass this 
amendment unanimously tomorrow. I 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 


GEORGIA MEDAL FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE TO 
HON. CARL VINSON 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, Asso- 
ciated Industries of Georgia, an organi- 
zation of industrial establishments and 
businessmen in the State of Georgia each 
year gives an annual award for distin- 
guished public service. The award is 
designated as the Georgia Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Public Service. 

Last week on January 22 in Atlanta, 
Ga., one of our colleagues in the House, 
the Honorable Cart Vinson of the Sixth 
District of Georgia, was the recipient of 
this award from the Associated Indus- 
tries of Georgia. The presentation ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Rufus Carroll- 
ton Harris, one of the foremost educators 
of the United States and presently presi- 
dent of Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the presentation address of Dr. Har- 
ris and the acceptance speech of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], be included 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
READING THE VINSON VANE 
(By Rufus Carrollton Harris) 


(Presentation address Georgia Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Public Service, Associated In- 
dustries of Georgia, January 22, 1964, At- 
lanta, Ga.) 


A short while ago, in one of the world's 
oldest cities, I observed the statue of a 
Greek philosopher cherished in the classical 
period of Athenian history. The base of the 
statue bore this quotation: “It is fit that 
the immortal gods should judge the errors 
of men; it remains for mortal beings to 
honor their noble endeavor.” Our purpose 
here tonight is to honor the noble endeavor 
of a distinguished Georgian. It is difficult 
to determine if this occasion has more mean- 
ing for the notable citizen to whom the 
Georgia Medal for Distinguished Service is 
awarded, than for those who assemble here 
to acknowledge the significant fulfillment 
of a great man’s dream of life. 

The man chosen to receive this evening 
the Georgia Medal for Distinguished Service, 
the highest award presented by citizens of 
this State, has spent almost a lifetime in the 
public service. It would be difficult for any- 
one to undertake an adequate citation of 
his range of work and achievement. It is 
appropriate, however, that we should remi- 
nisce for a moment. It was in 1883 that 
our honoree was born on a farm a few miles 
from his present home at Milledgeville, Ga. 
He received his secondary education in Mill- 
edgeville, and at the age of 16 he enrolled 
at Mercer University. Even before gradua- 
tion from the law school in 1902, he began 
a legal career. From this I derive a par- 
donable satisfaction, for it was at Mercer 
University, I believe, that the initial steps 
were formed of a career destined to become 
as purposeful and as illustrious in the proc- 
esses of government and legislation, as the 
exciting history of our country affords. 

After the law school, he returned to Mil- 
ledgeville to practice law, and in 1906 was 
elected solicitor for Baldwin County. But 
there were wider horizons ahead. In 1909 
he became a representative in the Georgia 
General Assembly, and in the last 2 years 
he was named speaker pro tempore. He left 
the legislature to become Baldwin County 
court judge, and thus for a short while 
Milledgeville claimed her native son to ad- 
minister public justice. In 1914 there existed 
an unexpired term in Congress from the 10th 
District. This was the turning point in his 
life. He received the Democratic nomina- 
tion, and on November 3, 1914, took the oath 
as Congressman in the 63d Congress. He 
has been there continuously, including the 
present one, the 88th. This record of con- 
tinued service is unequaled in our history, 
Twenty-four times he has been reelected to 
this post. The Nation is saddened by his 
announced retirement. Although an inad- 
equate knowledge of the facts exists, and 
no unfairness is intended by asking more 
of him who has given so much, yet there are 
countless Georgians who carry in their hearts 
a lingering hope that he may carry on. 
Three years ago when President Lyndon 
Johnson presented the annual Law Day 
address at Mercer, he stated to me what he 
has said publicly: “Certainly everyone would 
agree that Representative Vinson is one of 
the great legislators of our time.” 

He has been chairman of a standing com- 
mittee of Congress for more than 30 years, 
a record unequaled in the history of the 
House of Representatives. He served for 16 
years on the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
which was merged into the Armed Services 
Committee after World War II. With the ex- 
ception of a brief period when he was the 
ranking minority member, he has served as 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee. 
This service brought him nationwide promi- 
nence. The Democratic whip, the Honorable 
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Hare Boces, states admiringly that his col- 
leagues refer to our guest affectionately and 
respectfully as “the Admiral.” The fact that 
he is one of the Nation’s superior military 
experts is consoling to most of the Nation in 
these times when world disaster is so omi- 
nous. The effective development, direction 
and expanded use of American seapower—a 
power not well enough comprehended in our 
history—did not simply happen. Back of it 
was more than one great man, but primarily 
it was made possible by the unique position 
and determination of our honoree. Before 
he was born, of course, the American Navy 
had shaped the lives of many of his prede- 
cessors. But we may assert confidently that 
the American Navy has woven its way into 
and through his life as ceaslessly as a mighty 
river cuts through the heart of a continent. 

It is the quality of a life measured by its 
contributions to the moral structure of its 
society which inspires occasions such as this. 
The life of Mr. Vinson has been characterized 
by such service, and by devotion to his family 
and friends. His integrity as a man has 
earned the respect of his associates, but his 
personal loyalties have earned for him the 
love of people. The educator chooses to re- 
late the processes of education to the lives of 
men. He asserts that purpose and character 
in a society come chiefly from its exceptional 
citizens who somehow acquire exceptional 
understanding and motivation. I profess 
the end of education as commitment—the 
commitment of people to compassionate 
moral and social responsibility. This has 
been made manifest in the life of Mr. 
Vinson. He is a man of many skills. The 
exceptional man must have the capacity for 
many. If skill were all he needed, he would 
do quite well for himself. But he has more. 
He has perspective and dwells in a sense of 
community with those who stir him by par- 
allel forms of exceptional endeavor. This 
too is necessary, because the dream of an easy 
mechanical character of social progress has 
been shattered by the experiences of this gen- 
eration. Our honoree knows there is no 
single, simple nor easy way to secure Amer- ' 
ica’s advancement. There is need for abun- 
dant exceptional service. 

How well the exceptional man shall fare 
in the immediate future in our area depends 
not so much upon him as upon the area. In 
the right environment he will be esteemed; 
in the wrong environment he will be derided. 
The burden rests not with him, for he has 
no alternative but to maintain steadfastness. 
The burden rests rather upon all of us: In 
a society where regimentation of any kind is 
imposed, the person who allows himself to be 
pressured into the narrow confines of any 
category may appear to prosper. But in a 
society which is free to take shape and 
change according to its needs, wills, and 
vision, he will not do so. There only the 
sensitive and exceptional man will actually 
prosper. It would be well for us if that kind 
of person may walk the earth in dignity, for 
in order to advance we must have such 
people. We are beginning, I think, to strive 
earnestly for them, and in this complex 
world we must have more than a small 
coterie of them. 

The future progress of our area cannot be 
turned on and off like a faucet. I believe Mr. 
Vinson knows that Georgia can pay no 
greater tribute to him and to his work than 
to provide opportunity for men like him in 
the future. That, I believe, is the basic aim 
of our distinguished Governor's broad educa- 
tional program. Southern young people with 
restless curiosity, impelled to learn some- 
times because they cannot help it, must be 
afforded the opportunity to reach un- 
precedented levels. They are the ones who 
will develop our social patterns and advance 
the human and commercial relations of the 
area. Their desire, like that of Mr. VINSON, 
will be to acquire the means and ways to 
public usefulness and personal meaning. 
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Deep in the heart of Georgians is generous 
recognition of the magnificent example of 
public usefulness, integrity, and commitment 
which our honoree’s life and work have 
manifested. Prideful of his State but no less 
prideful of his country, he has been chosen 
to receive the Georgia Medal for Distin- 
guished Public Service. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I present this medal and the Honorable 
CARL VINSON. 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the acceptance speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Sanders, distin- 
guished members of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Georgia, distinguished members of 
the Georgia General Assembly, distinguished 
public officials, ladies and gentlemen, with 
complete candor, I can say that no honor, no 
award, no citation, no distinction, no medal, 
in fact, no recognition I have ever received 
can equal, in my heart and in my mind, that 
which you bestow upon me here tonight. 

I accept this very high honor in humble- 
ness, and with a deep sense of humility. 

To the end of my days I will prize this 
beautiful medal and this magnificent scroll. 
But above all, I will cherish forever the 
memory of this occasion. 

When I think of the many distinguished, 
outstanding Georgians who are far more 
qualified than I for this great honor, I am 
sure you will appreciate even more the 
humbleness, and the humility I feel on this 
occasion. 

At no time in my public life have I had a 
privilege comparable to that which I enjoy 
tonight, standing in this banquet hall, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of dedicated, highly 
motivated, loyal, outstanding Georgians who 
have done so much to place Georgia in the 
main stream of events in this vigorous Na- 
tion of ours. 

If I have made any contributions to the 
people of this Nation and to the people of 
the State of Georgia, it is due to the fact 
that the people of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Georgia have given me this very 
rare opportunity to serve them. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
honor you pay me tonight is in reality an 
honor to all the people of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia. 

An award of this significance can only 
have true meaning if it is based upon accom- 
plishment, and the true measure of accom- 
plishment is the success that is achieved; 
and any success I have achieved must be 
attributed to the men and women who have 
helped make that success possible. 

Many years ago, I had the good fortune of 
being assigned to the old Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
Later, I became chairman of that committee. 

After the Armed Services Committee was 
formed, I became chairman of that commit- 
tee in the 81st Congress. 

As a result, I have been intimately as- 
sociated with national security matters. 

As it turned out, national security, since 
1939, has been one of the most important 
single items of concern to the American 
people. 

There was a time, during the 1920's and 
1930's when appeasement, conciliation, and 
hiding our heads in the shifting sands of 
international affairs was a part of our way of 
life. 

Perhaps it was some instinct that I in- 
herited from my pioneering ancestors that 
made me skeptical during those deceivingly 
peaceful days, of the wisdom of remaining 
isolated from world affairs. 

So in the 1930's I became vitally con- 
cerned with the Nation's lack of seapower. 

No man who serves in the Congress of 
the United States can accomplish anything 
independently and by himself. And I shall 
always be proud of the Congress that au- 
thorized the construction of a two-ocean 
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Navy—a Navy that was completed in time 
to win the great naval engagements of World 
War II and bring about our final victory. 

I also sat in the Congress listening to 
the anguished cries of Americans everywhere 
to bring our boys home. 

These cries became an avalanche, and the 
greatest Army and Navy the world has ever 
seen, melted before our very eyes. 

The Communists were quick to take ad- 
vantage of this situation. 

Fortunately, we then initiated the Greek- 
Turkish loan and the Marshall plan, and 
through American leadership, Europe was 
restored, and we entered into the NATO 
agreement, the SEATO eement, and many 
other agreements for mutual defense. 

I preached the doctrine then of maintain- 
ing a defense capable of deterring aggres- 
sion, a force that remained stable in its 
size, its flexibility, and its versatility. 

But in spite of my earnest pleadings, I 
must say that we were not prepared in June 
of 1950 when South Korea was invaded by 
the Communists. 

We had adopted a military policy of going 
from a peak to a valley—and we paid the 
consequences. 

Since that time, however, I have had the 
satisfaction of watching our Armed Forces 
approach a more stable composition. 

And if I were asked to choose the one most 
important ingredient in our defense posture, 
I would say that it is the stability of our 
Armed Forces today that constitutes our 
greatest defense against aggression. 

We have, of course, made fantastic strides 
in our ability to wage the war for peace, and 
I would like to think that that is exactly 
what we are doing—waging a war for peace. 

Every shot that is not fired, every mis- 
sile that is not unleashed, every bayonet 
that remains in its scabbard, every service 
hospital bed that does not contain a combat 
casualty, every round of ammunition that 
is not fired in anger is a victory in the 
war for peace. 

But without these missiles, without these 
bayonets, without this ammunition, with- 
out all of the tools of warfare, and without 
the men and women with the ability to use 
these tools, none of us, I am confident, would 
be sitting here tonight approaching, as we 
are, the most prosperous period in all the 
history of mankind. 

We have been blessed over the years with 
men of great vision and wisdom, and we have 
been blessed with outstanding leaders. 

No one can read the state of the Union 
message delivered by President Johnson on 
January 8 and not be impressed with his 
enthusiasm, his confidence, his vision of a 
bigger, greater, and more prosperous Amer- 
ica, and the clear indication that he proposes 
to lead our Nation to even greater heights. 

And he is going to accomplish what he 
seeks, because business and industrial lead- 
ers, such as yourselves, will recognize in him 
a man who understands the problems of 
business, who believes in the free enterprise 
system, who will get a dollar's worth of value 
for a dollar expended, who intends to live 
within our means, who recognizes that a 
strong expanding economy is a vital part 
of our national security, and who will ask 
the Federal Government to do only that 
which the people cannot do for themselves. 

This Nation is moving forward at a rate 
unparalleled in the history of all civilization. 

Technological advances mean better 
things for all Americans, but these tech- 
nological advances also present many com- 
plex problems. 

The Federal Government, the State of 
Georgia, the local communities, and men 
and women—such as yourselves—working 
together must, and will, find the solutions to 
these many problems. 

As life becomes easier, as more people en- 
joy more benefits, means of obtaining an 
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adequate livelihood for everyone willing to 
work, must be found. 

This is the paradox that we face in the 
years head. 

As we all enjoy more of the benefits of an 
expanding and improving civilization, we 
must make it possible for more Americans 
to obtain the wherewithal to purchase 
these benefits. 

I have every confidence that America will 
respond to this challenge, just as the Federal 
Government will respond to this challenge, 
and just as the State of Georgia will respond 
to this challenge. 

The State of Georgia is one of the great 
States of the Union. We are a part, and a 
vital part, of America. 

There is no longer room in America for 
any form of parochialism or sectionalism. 
The problems of Los Angeles, Denver, Syra- 
cuse, and Boston are the problems of Atlanta, 
Augusta, Macon, and Milledgeville. 

For example, those who are unemployed 
in Macon, are problems for the people of 
Wyoming and Montana, just as they are 
problems for the people of Georgia. The 
illiterates and the physically handicapped in 
Michigan are problems of all Americans, not 
just those who live in Michigan. 

The problems that we face are problems 
we must solve and problems that will be 
solved. And they will be solved because we 
have dedicated outstanding men and women 
in every State of the Union. 

But if I may be excused, Mr. Chairman, 
for being parochial on this one occasion, no 
State in the Nation can equal the accom- 
plishment, the dedication, and the ability of 
those who constitute the business, the in- 
dustrial, the professional, and the govern- 
ment leaders of the State of Georgia. 

But in saying this, I also recognize the 
problems that face the State of Georgia. 

Governor Sanders, I was most impressed 
with the magnificent message you delivered 
to the citizens of Georgia on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 7. You faced the issues squarely, and 
you presented the proposed solutions. 

Education is certainly one of our greatest 
challenges, and we must exert every effort 
to overcome this deficiency. 

Our form of democracy is beyond doubt the 
greatest system ever devised to regulate the 
activities of mankind. 

We are the greatest nation on this earth, 
militarily, economically, and spiritually. 

But we did not achieve this status by re- 
sisting change; we did not achieve this status 
by turning our backs on progress; nor did we 
achieve this status by being afraid to venture 
into new fields of endeavor. 

Our form of democracy is the best known 
form of government. 

But that does not mean that our form of 
democracy cannot be improved. 

During the long period that I have served 
in the House of Representatives, I have been 
guided by one paramount principle—and 
that principle is my firm belief that nothing 
stands still. We either move forward, or we 
fall backward. There is no such thing as 
maintaining the status quo. 

The greatness of this Nation, and the 
greatness of Georgia, can be attributed to 
the fact that God-fearing men and women 
with firm convictions and strong religious 
beliefs, men and women such as yourselves, 
have constantly sought to improve every 
torm of our business, social, and industrial 
life. 

As a nation, we have achieved advances in 
technology. We have made tremendous 
progress in bringing to the American people 
everywhere the better things in life. 

Practically all the progress we have made 
in these fields of endeavor can be attributed 
to the fact that our educational system has 
improved. 

In fact, the progress of America and the 
improvement in our educational system go 
hand in glove. But that educational sys- 
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tem, not only here in Georgia, but in every 
State of the Union, must be further im- 
proved. 

And, above all, we must never forget that 
our form of government is based upon a fine 
balance between the initiative of our citi- 
zens, the wisdom of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, and the willingness of the people to 
turn to government only for those things 
that they cannot do for themselves. 

Those projects that are closest to the peo- 
ple, but require financial assistance, must 
always remain at the local government level. 

We must constantly oppose any effort to 
take from the States and the local govern- 
ments those responsibilities that are gov- 
ernment in nature, but can be best per- 
formed by those who are closest to the prob- 
lems. 

We must constantly guard against the 
tendency to seek solutions to our problems 
by centralizing the power of decision in the 
hands of the Federal Government. 

As I approach the threshold of a half- 
century of service to the public, I am proud 
of the tremendous changes that have taken 
place here in the State of Georgia. 

Not too many years ago, many of the 
younger citizens of Georgia were seeking op- 
portunities outside the State of Georgia. 

Many of them went to other States of the 
Union seeking employment. 

But we are fast approaching an improved 
situation which augers well for the entire 
State of Georgia. 

There are new opportunities here today, 
and there will be even greater opportunities 
in the years ahead, for native-born Georgians 
to enjoy all the benefits of our form of gov- 
ernment and our way of life without having 
to leave this great State, upon whom nature 
has bestowed so many bounties. 

This is a tribute to the associated indus- 
tries of Georgia, to the farsightedness of our 
public officials, to the cooperation between 
the State of Georgia and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to the increasing awareness of the 
need for higher educational attainment, and 
to the recognition on the part of industry and 
business all over America that there are op- 
portunities unlimited here in Georgia. 

But these opportunities must be expanded 
at an even greater rate, for our population 
is growing, and we must not only keep pace 
with this growth, but create opportunities 
faster than our growth rate. 

We must constantly strive to demonstrate 
to the rest of the Nation that, here in Georgia, 
we can, and will, present not only business 
opportunities, but we will make available 
skilled craftsmen who will make the free 
enterprise system flourish to an even greater 
degree, 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be a Georgian. 

I am especially proud tonight, surrounded 
as I am, by some of the noblest Georgians 
of them all. 

But I must temper my pride tonight with 
the knowledge that you have honored me 
far beyond anything I deserve. 

Tonight, my star has reached its zenith. 
But tonight, I am the humblest Georgian of 
them all. 


COMMITTEE OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
sit tomorrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. ' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
front page of the Washington Post for 
Saturday, January 25, there was a story 
stating that: 

The House Merchant Marine Committee 
yesterday approved Senate-passed legisla- 
tion to bar action by the Justice Department 
to collect fines totaling hundreds of millions 
of dollars from port authorities. 


The story goes on to say that: 
The Justice Department has 10 cases pend- 
ing in an effort to recover penalties totaling 
about $12 million from port authorities who 
had failed to file agreements between port 
owners and users with the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 


The story is quite brief, and possibly 
through its brevity might leave the im- 
pression that the Congress is attempting 
to forgive wrongdoing by various port 
authorities while the Justice Depart- 
ment is attempting to collect millions of 
dollars worth of fines which are due the 
Government. This impression is not in 
any way justified by the facts. 

The Shipping Act of 1916 provides in 
section 15 that every person subject to 
that act shall file with the Federal Mari- 
time Commission a copy of every agree- 
ment fixing or regulating transportation 
rates or fares or otherwise having a re- 
strictive or discriminatory effect on 
transportation. Until very recently 
leases of terminal facilities were not be- 
lieved by anyone to be within the scope 
of section 15, and consequently agree- 
ments of this type were not filed with the 
Commission. However, in a recent case 
the Commission reversed the position it 
and its predecessors had taken in prior 
years and held that certain types of 
leases of terminal facilities needed to be 
filed with the agency under section 15, 
subject to fines or penalties for failure to 
file at as much as $1,000 per day. This 
new interpretation was confirmed by the 
Federal court. As the result many 
parties to terminal leases who did not 
file them with the Commission in the 
belief that they were not subject to sec- 
tion 15, find themselves subject to heavy 
penalties for failure to obtain Commis- 
sion approval. The effect of the Com- 
mission’s new interpretation and the 
court decision was to cause great con- 
fusion and doubt throughout the ports 
of the country. 

As brought out in our full hearings 
in the matter, the Commission reviewed 
the situation and concluded that while 
it would be desirable to have certain 
types of leases which are still in effect 
filed with and approved by the Com- 
mission, it also would be desirable to 
remove the doubts which have arisen as 
the result of the new interpretations of 
the law by legislation which would for- 
give innocent technical violations which 
have occurred in the past. Adm. John 
Harllee, Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, testified: 

It is the Commission’s position that, while 
a sound regulatory purpose is served in re- 
quiring that terminal leases which in any 
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fashion limit or control competition be first 
submitted to the agency for approval, the 
needs of justice are not served by 
penalties for past behayior under what 
amounts to a new or different construction 
of the law. 


The Department of Justice reported 
favorably on the bill and concurred in 
the position taken by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission in their testimony dur- 
ing the hearings held before the com- 
mittee last week. The reports of the 
Federal Maritime Commission and the 
Department of Justice were approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

I felt, Mr. Speaker, that this state- 
ment was necessary to correct the er- 
roneous impression which the news story 
may have left. 

The newspaper article referred to is 
as follows: 


House Unrr Acts To Bar SUITS 


The House Merchant Marine Committee 
yesterday approved Senate-passed legisla- 
tion to bar action by the Justice Department 
to collect fines totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from port authorities. 

The Justice Department has 10 cases pend- 
ing in an effort to recover penalties totaling 
about $12 million from port authorities who 
had failed to file agreements between port 
owners and users with the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

The bill would declare a moratorium on 
the pending suits and port authorities would 
be given 90 days in which to file the agree- 
ments. Filing of the agreements is re- 
quired under law which port authorities 
generally believed was no longer in effect. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate tomorrow, January 28. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE, COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my subcommit- 
tee, the Subcommittee on Europe, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate to- 
morrow, January 28. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


SOMEBODY HAD BETTER TELL THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE THE 
FACTS OF LIFE 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the sad things in history is that people 
are so very forgetful, that no genera- 
tion seems to have remembered the les- 
sons of the past. It has been said that 
each depression usually happens because 
folks forget the cause of the last one and 
do not know it; and that most wars come 
about because people forget what hap- 
pened before. With those thoughts in 
mind, Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
the following statement: 

Mr, Speaker, I note from the press that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
are having a real contest over the posi- 
tion the United States should take in 
1964’s worldwide tariff negotiations, 
particularly with the European Common 
Market. 

Secretary Freeman insists American 
negotiations must not agree to any com- 
promise that would curtail oversea mar- 
kets for agricultural products. 

Secretary of State Rusk feels just as 
strongly that it is vital for this Nation 
to win a “political victory” in the trade 
negotiations, even if the cost is a tight- 
ened agricultural market. 

AGRICULTURE, FOUNDATION OF OUR HIGH STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING 

Mr. Speaker, I have served on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, handling de- 
fense, public works, and all the rest. I 
have served as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for Agriculture 
for many years. Mr. Speaker, somebody 
had better tell the Secretary of State 
some of the facts of life—not only that 
meat, bread, and potatoes are necessities 
of life for all Americans, but that Amer- 
ican agriculture, the 8 percent of our 
people on the farm, makes it possible for 
the other 92 percent to maintain our 
high standard of living. 

Somebody had better tell the Secre- 
tary of State it is this 8 percent in agri- 
culture which enables this Nation to 
spend over 60 percent of its govern- 
mental income on national defense and 
related matters without reducing our 
standard of living. 

Somebody had better tell Secretary 
Rusk that American agriculture is by 
far the greatest market American labor 
and industry have—$28 billion spent an- 
nually producing a crop and $15 billion 
spent annually for things other Ameri- 
cans buy. 

Somebody should tell the Secretary 16 
million people have jobs storing, trans- 
porting, processing, and selling agricul- 
tural products. 

Somebody had better tell the Secretary 
that American agriculture historically 
has had to export about 30 percent of its 
production to remain economically 
healthy and to maintain this domestic 
market for labor and industry. 

We know of our gold and balance- 
of-payments problems. It is agricul- 
ture which is our best earner of dollars 
abroad. We cannot afford to give up 
these dollars. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, somebody had 
better remind Secretary of State Rusk 
that it is his Department of State which 
promoted the spending of billions of 
dollars abroad making competitors out of 
our customers, and is responsible tor our 
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shortsighted policy of holding U.S. 
products off world markets, all to gain 
what has proved to be empty political 
victories; that after all it was his De- 
partment which promoted the European 
Common Market which he now would 
help to squeeze U.S. agriculture out. 

Somebody had better tell the Secre- 
tary of State that the drop in purchas- 
ing power of American agriculture set 
off the depression of the thirties, and 
that if the Secretary, the President, and 
the 92 percent of Americans dependent 
upon this 8 percent are not careful it 
could happen again. 

BALANCE NEEDED BETWEEN THE SEGMENTS OF 
OUR ECONOMY 

I know President Johnson knows that 
U.S. farm programs were set up to main- 
tain a balance between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor, by maintaining farm 
income and purchasing power; that in 
order for farm laws to work, surpluses 
must be kept off domestic markets; and 
that to permit increase in imports of 
cattle, meat products, cotton, or any 
other commodities above normal ahd to 
the point of having surplus supplies on 
the domestic market not only fails to 
carry out the intent of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, decreases 
farm income and purchasing power, but 
adds greatly to the costs to our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, if you were to compare 
the total cost of all farm programs with 
the increased costs of labor because of 
laws and the markup of industry above 
costs, all passed on to the consumer as 
part of the retail price, you would find 
agriculture’s share small indeed. 

Someone ought to point out that the 
investment per worker required of the 
farmer is twice that of industry; his re- 
turn on his investment is less than half 
that of industry; and his risks perhaps 
four times that of industry. His return 
for his labor is less than half that other 
Americans receive. 

Mr. Speaker, compare the United 
States, where only 8 percent of our peo- 
ple are on farms, thus freeing 92 percent 
to provide goods or services, with Russia, 
where about 50 percent are on the farms 
to produce food and fiber—leaving only 
50 percent of their population to provide 
goods and services, including defense. 

In a nutshell, there is the major ex- 
planation for the vast difference between 
our standard of living and that of our 
chief opponent, Russia, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope President Johnson, 
with his fine record of support of agri- 
culture while in Congress, his knowledge 
gained in his boyhood days during the 
depression, will make a farm speech— 
not to the farmers, but to the 92 percent 
who are so dependent upon farmers for 
their unbelievably high standard of liy- 
ing and well-being. I trust he intends to 
do so. Certainly, such a special message 
is badly needed, for only the President 
can get the attention of the press, tele- 
vision, and radio on this subject. 


THE DISGRACE OF FRENCH RECOG- 
NITION OF CHINA 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sorry day for freedom. Our once-proud 
ally, France, has recognized the godless, 
criminal government of aggressor Red 
China as a lawful government. 

What price honor? What an insult to 
the United States. What an insult to 
free governments everywhere. What a 
colossal disgrace to the graves of those 
men and women who have fought and 
died for freedom and for France, includ- 
ing Frenchmen, by the tens of thousands. 

Is it to be anything for money nowa- 
days? Even international honor? Rec- 
ognition of a Communist government 
committed to destroy France, committed 
to destroy those still strong enough to 
save France if there is another world war, 
is an incomprehensible act for a freedom 
hero like Charles de Gaulle. The estab- 
lishment of a Communist embassy in 
France will be a headquarters for espio- 
nage, subversion, and if need be sabotage. 
The pattern will be the same in France 
as it has been in every Communist em- 
bassy around the world. Recognition 
for trade will only make Communists 
stronger. It will earn money for France, 
yes—but it will be worthless once com- 
munism is strong enough to take over by 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, what have we left? 
Where is courage in the West? Where 
is the pride of Western peoples in prin- 
ciple? Where is the moral fibre of west- 
ern allies once devoted to our common 
cause of freedom and justice, once willing 
to die rather than to see a Fascist tyr- 
anny trample over Europe? 

Communist tyranny is no less great a 
danger than was Adolf Hitler. It is 
every bit as much a danger to the Jewish 
peoples of the world as was Hitler, Ausch- 
witz, Dachau, and all the infamous hor- 
rors of genocide. 

Is everything to be lost for us by an 
official Washington these days that is lost 
in the shambles of the influence peddling 
shown in the Bobby Baker disclosures, 
shambles that I might say do not yet 
seem to have touched the bottom of the 
well. A good many important people in 
important places in the Nation’s Capital 
are uneasy in this knowledge. I wonder 
if the lack of outrage in official Washing- 
ton at this incomprehensible French 
weakening of allied unity in some meas- 
ure is due to abandonment of devotion 
to good government for having yielded to 
personal economic pressures? 

How many prominent Americans in 
the Government of the United States, of 
whatever branch, have a price for honor? 
Is this infecting America’s capacity to 
retaliate? Does this destroy our will to 
resist the Communist aggressor? Does 
this cause Americans who fancy them- 
selves leaders to feel that, well, maybe it 
would be better to be Red than dead? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a shameful mess, 
from Foggy Bottom to the White House 
to Capitol Hill. 3 

The American people deserve better. 
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The armed services, who are asked to 
be ready to die for us, are beginning to 
wonder whether it is worth it for what 
they see in Washington. 

So are the American people—and so 
is the world. 


THE LINDSAY BILL TO REGULATE 
FIREARM SHIPMENTS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an article in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor related how a 13-year-old San Fran- 
cisco boy, with his parents’ consent, or- 
dered by mail for $9.95 what he thought 
was a model of a Soviet bazooka. 

According to the article, the boy 
wanted the model bazooka to add to his 
“realistic toy” collection. He was sure, 
from the way the picture in the adver- 
tisement looked, that this model would 
be just like the real thing. 

The “model” finally arrived in a 4-foot 
crate with a $22.60 freight bill. It was, 
indeed, the real thing. 

Josephine Ripley, who wrote this arti- 
cle as one of a series for the Monitor, 
commented how this illustrated the 
ease and legality with which guns may 
be purchased today by teenagers or any- 
one else. Ironically, her series was writ- 
ten just a month before our country was 
shocked and numbed by the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. He 
was killed by bullets from a mail-order 
rifle. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
aimed at protecting our citizens and offi- 
cials from needless gun death at the 
hands of irresponsible individuals. My 
bill is designed to hit at the heart of 
the problem—it would regulate the inter- 
state shipment of firearms, the gun 
mail-order business. I will explain the 
terms of the Lindsay bill later in these 
remarks. 

There is no dearth of incidents just 
as ludicrous as the one concerning the 
San Francisco youth and the Soviet 
bazooka. Another lad with a mail- 
order bazooka took it out in the country- 
side and began shooting transformers off 
utility posts. 

A Pittsburgh police inspector told of 
finding a gunman firing shots on a main 
thoroughfare in the city. The gunman 
told the inspector he was only firing at 
rodents behind a display advertising 
board. The man had purchased the gun 
by mail order after he had seen it adver- 
tised in a printed periodical. The in- 
spector said the man, prior to this in- 
cident, had been under investigation for 
armed robbery but was released because 
of lack of evidence. 

There is no dearth, either, of incidents 
where mail-order or illegally-purchased 
guns have been used to rob and murder. 

In California, a 33-year-old man was 
shot to death by his wife. She told police 
she had bought the murder weapon, a 
visor cad revolver, from a mail-order 

ouse. 
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In Virginia, a 17-year-old boy walked 
into a gun shop, police said, told a sales- 
man he was 23, gave a fictitious name 
and address, paid out $65 in cash and 
walked out with the weapon of his choice. 
Later, police charged, the weapon was 
used in a murder. 

In Oregon, a 22-year-old escapee from 
a mental hospital bought a .38-caliber 
automatic pistol for $49.50 in a pawn- 
shop. A few days later he used it to 
shoot and kill a traveling businessman. 

Some mail-order houses, in their 
efforts to bolster their business, have 
carried amazing magazine advertise- 
ments: 

Submachinegun for Father's Day? A 
limited quantity of brandnew, hard-to-get 
U.S.-made machine guns now available, com- 
plete with magazine. 

Looks like a ballpoint pen, writes like a 
ballpoint pen. But cleverly built into the 
other end is a .22-caliber pistol. 

A 7.92 machine rifle: The Fuhrer himself 
ordered these machine rifles for the 
Wehrmacht in the last days of World War 
II. Only because they appeared so late in 
the war did they not completely annihilate 
the invading Allied forces. 


Many weapons advertised in this way 
are incredibly easy to obtain. The only 
requirement: be able to sign your name, 
lick a postage stamp, and pay the cash. 

James V. Bennett, Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, has said: 

Anyone can buy a gun in this country, 
almost anywhere. All that one needs is the 
price. 


He cites case after case in which men 
with prison records, or mental defec- 
tives, have had no trouble buying a gun 
at a “moment’s notice.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, said re- 
cently: 

Those who claim that the availability of 
firearms is not a factor in murders in this 
country are not facing reality. 


In 1962, the FBI reported, 54 percent 
of the victims in 7.261 murders were 
killed with guns. And, Mr. Hoover said: 

A review of the motives for murder sug- 
gests that a readily accessible gun enables 
the perpetrator to kill on impulse. 


Yet with this situation facing the Na- 
tion, laws concerning firearms are in this 
kind of shape: 

In 41 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, there are no license require- 
ments for the purchase of firearms. 

Only 21 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require dealers to be licensed be- 
fore selling handguns at retail. 

Only seven States require a permit to 
purchase a gun. 

Only in New York State is a license 
required to carry a handgun. 

Only in Hawaii must guns be reg- 
istered, and only in South Carolina is it 
against the law to sell a handgun. 

As the New York Times pointed out 
recently in an editorial: 

It is, unfortunately, easy to have a rifle 


shipped from Chicago to a Dallas box num- 
ber, under an assumed name. 


With this situation confronting us, I 
feel stronger Federal legislation aimed 
at controlling the sale and reckless use 
of firearms is necessary. The Lindsay 
bill introduced today is designed to regu- 
late the interstate shipment of firearms. 
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My measure would prohibit mail-order 
shipments of firearms, sight unseen, to 
individuals, either through the mails or 
by railway express or other common car- 
rier. My bill, however, would permit such 
shipments between manufacturers and 
dealers provided they are properly 
licensed. 

The Lindsay bill would also increase 
the license fees for manufacturers to $50, 
for dealers to $10, and for pawnbrokers 
to $50. Licensed manufacturers and 
dealers would be required to keep perma- 
nent records of production supply and 
shipment and other means of disposal 
for firearms. 

As it now stands, pistols and revolvers 
are exempted from the controls of the 
National Firearms Act. The Federal law 
does establish license requirements for 
firearms dealers. And it does prohibit 
shipment of guns to known criminals or 
persons under indictment. 

But, as Mr. Bennett has pointed out, 
the Government has to prove that a 
dealer knew or had cause to believe that a 
person was not lawfully eligible to receive 
a gun in interstate shipment—and this 
is a very difficult thing to prove. As of 
last year, no convictions had ever been 
made under this provision of the Fed- 
eral statute. 

At present, Federal statutes prohibit 
post office “mailing” of hand guns—re- 
volvers and pistols. But hand guns may 
be shipped by Railway Express and oth- 
er common carriers. Rifles and shot- 
guns may be shipped through the U.S. 
mails. In short, Federal law does not 
restrict interstate “shipments” of fire- 
arms on the basis of “mail orders.” 

State laws, in a few cases, have strict 
regulations on licensing and purchasing. 
But where one State may have a strong 
law, the State next to it probably has a 
weak one, and it is but a few miles travel 
across the line for an individual who 
wants to take advantage of the weaker 
provision. 

As I pointed out, mail-order shipments 
to individuals other than licensed deal- 
ers or manufacturers would be stopped. 
Dealers could ship only to other dealers. 
This would eliminate the impulsive pur- 
chase by mail of a dangerous weapon by 
any individual who can write his name 
and put up the money. 

My measure would also prevent an un- 
licensed individual from receiving fire- 
arms shipped from overseas. This pro- 
vision, coupled with the interstate 
commerce regulation, and with stricter 
licensing procedures, will hit hard at the 
very thing that contributed to the as- 
sassination of our President. Lee Harvey 
Oswald bought an Italian-made rifle 
from a Chicago mail-order house, ac- 
cording to the FBI. That rifle was prob- 
ably shipped, disassembled, from over- 
seas, originally. 

It was estimated by Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, that as many 
as 7 million cheap, foreign-made guns 
may have come into this country during 
the past 5 years. 

I am proposing higher license fees for 
dealers and manufacturers because I be- 
lieve this can help rid our Nation of 
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fly-by-night gun dealers. At present, al- 
most anyone can become a dealer by fill- 
ing out a form and paying $1. 

The Lindsay bill also restricts dealer 
licenses to persons over 21. There is no 
age limitation under present Federal law. 

Opponents of firearms legislation have 
argued that stricter provisions would 
trespass the second amendment to the 
Constitution, which states that “the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed.” I say that our right 
to “keep and bear arms” does not mean 
that you or I have a right to walk down 
the street with a bundle of hand grenades 
tied to our waist, or to enter a streetcar 
with a loaded shotgun, or to obtain a 
high-power rifle with a telescopic sight 
by mail-order. 

Certainly in framing gun-contro] laws 
we must think carefully about the con- 
stitutional aspects of the question. Sure- 
ly, there is no reason why we should 
prevent responsible adults or even minors 
from possessing licensed firearms—for 
self-protection, hunting, target-shooting, 
or gun collections. But it should also be 
apparent that the unrestricted traffic in 
death weapons must be stopped. 

In 1787, when the second amendment 
was written, the rifie was the principal 
weapon of national defense, and it made 
good sense for every adult male to be 
able to use one. 

Today, the national security no longer 
depends on the citizen’s weapon, nor 
does the citizen himself. And, most 
significant, the population is now densely 
packed into urban areas, and it is di- 
verse and mobile. In our changed and 
complicated society, guns have become 
more dangerous, and they demand more 
careful use. The Constitution is inter- 
preted in the light of the times; protec- 
tion today means the reasonable regula- 
tion of firearms—not the absence of any 
regulation. 

And even the most ardent gun collec- 
tor or avid sportsman must admit that 
there is neither sense nor safety in the 
present state of this Nation’s laws. Re- 
sponsible sportsmen and gun owners 
find their sport or hobby degraded by 
the greedy practices of irresponsible gun 
sellers and the murderous practices of 
irresponsible gun buyers. I cannot see 
how it helps bona fide hunters, gun lov- 
ers and even the dealers and manufac- 
turers to have a national sport become 
a national scandal. 

The Lindsay bill is modeled basically 
on the Dodd bill in the Senate except 
that the Dodd bill would allow interstate 
gun shipments to individuals who can 
provide affidavits to the manufacturer 
or dealer with their gun order. I doubt 
that this provision in the Dodd bill suf- 
ficiently plugs the loopholes in the gun 
laws, and further, I believe it might be 
difficult to enforce. 

I have written an article which ap- 
pears this week in the Saturday Evening 
Post in which I call for Federal firearms 
legislation, and in addition, for uniform 
State laws on the subject and an educa- 
tion program on the part of magazines 
and television. In the article, I called 
attention to the plethora of magazine 
advertisements promoting the shipment 
of guns to would-be “gun slingers.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe the Lindsay bill 
is a workable solution to the problem of 
free wheeling gun sales and irresponsi- 
ble possession of these lethal weapons in 
our country. We need to plug the loop- 
holes and bolster up our firearms law, 
and provide uniform regulations for all 
the States. 

The public recognizes this need. In 
a recent Gallup poll, a clear majority of 
me voters favored stricter firearms con- 
trol. 

We are not treading on constitutional 
rights here. We are simply attempting 
to keep guns out of the hands of juve- 
nile delinquents, and fanatics, and crim- 
inals. We must not sell these weapons 
that are capable of inflicting death to 
individuals whom we know are quite 
capable of using them for crime and 
murder. Our citizens deserve this pro- 
tection. 

I urge my fellow Members of Congress 
to consider this legislation carefully, 
especially in light of our need for strong- 
er legislation. I believe this measure is 
the answer. 


OUR PROBLEMS IN PANAMA 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have been concerned with the complex 
nature of the problem in Panama. There 
are a number of aspects to this problem 
and today I would like to call two edi- 
torials from newspapers in my district to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

The Standard Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., has written on January 22, 1964, 
“We ‘Reap’ in Panama” and maintains 
that our current problems stem from pre- 
vious errors in our foreign policy where 
we have too strongly advocated inde- 
pendence for youthful and undeveloped 
nations. i 

“Lesson of Panama” appeared on Jan- 
uary 23, 1964, in the Old Colony Memo- 
rial of Plymouth, Mass. It recommends 
that our diplomatic service ought to send 
foreign service personnel who would rec- 
ognize the need to live more compatibly 
with the people of the country to which 
they are assigned. As the editorial says 
the number of U.S. dependents in foreign 
countries should be reduced. Following 
are those two editorials which provide 
valuable background for understanding 
the Panama situation: 

WE “REAP” IN PANAMA 

Referring to the Panama crisis, nationally- 
known Columnist William S. White wrote, 
“Some unpleasantly buzzardlike chickens 
are coming home to roost.” 

The New York Times veteran political writ- 
er Arthur Krock phrased it differently, but 
said the same thing: The bloody anti-Amer- 
ican riots in the Panama Canal Zone are 
logical consequences of the paradox of U.S. 
foreign policies.” 

If there are Americans who do not under- 
stand what Messrs. White and Krock are say- 
ing, consider these items of modern history: 
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In recent years, the United States has en- 
couraged the formation of new nations long 
before they were capable of self-government. 

It has accepted or abetted military ag- 
gression undertaken in the name of “anti- 
colonialism,” as in Goa and West New 
Guinea. 

In the United Nations, the United States 
has fallen in line with the most extreme 
anticolonialists. 

In December 1960, our U.N. delegation ab- 
stained, but with an expression of “deep re- 
gret,” from supporting an irresponsible de- 
mand for “immediate steps to transfer all 
powers to the peoples of these (Angolan) ter- 
ritories, without any conditions or reserva- 
tions.” 

But the United States did convict Portugal 
of “repressive measures” in Angola without 
waiting for a finding from a U.N. mission dis- 
patched there to evaluate the charges. 

By June 1962, the United States had 
assumed a far more extravagant anti- 
colonial” position and supported a resolution 
with respect to the terrorist activities against 
Portugal in Angola that provided virtually 
the same things as did the 1960 version. This 
marked a major shift of Washington policy 
on issues of “colonialism.” : 

One other action is noteworthy. 

As Mr. White noted, “To its lasting shame, 
the US. Government under Republican 
President Eisenhower, but with no effective 
protest from the Democrats (in 1956) joined 
with the Soviet Union in branding as ‘aggres- 
sion’ the effort of the British, French and 
Israelis to strike the throttling hands of 
Nasser Egypt from the Suez Canal.” 

Thus we established a United States-United 
Nations definition of “aggression” and set a 
historic precedent that invites international 
theft, as long as the property-grabber can 
claim to be acting under the sacred banner 
of “anticolonialism.” 

Washington has followed this paradoxical 
course in order to attract favorable “world 
opinion” and to avert a “confrontation” of 
major East-West power that could trigger 
nuclear war, to employ its own favorite ex- 
cuses and pet phrases. 

Now, our “anticolonial” position, aimed at 
wooing the Asians, Africans and Soviets, has 
backfired. 

When, in the interests of national security 
and the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
we had to use force to protect our alien sov- 
ereignty of the Panama Canal Zone, we 
reaped the bitter harvest of our own short- 
sighted policies. 

We were promptly accused by “world opin- 
ion” of “aggression” and “colonialism.” Our 
own bold speeches on these subjects were 
quoted to us in support of the charges 
against us. 

Our errors in judgment have produced a 
tragic sequel. 


LESSON OF PANAMA 


From a purely objective standpoint it is 
absurd that the Panamanians should feel so 
hatefully toward us. In final analysis we 
Americans are not really responsible for their 
low estate. They are the product of their 
own history and geography. If there were no 
canal, Panama would sink out of sight and 
become an entirely irredeemable jungle slum. 

However, we cannot expect Panamanians 
to admit they are a second-rate people 
doomed to a second-rate situation. Indeed, 
it is only natural that they should seek to 
put the blame for their shortcomings on 
what they regard as the arrogant, self-satis- 
fied intruders in their midst. 

They see the neat tile-roofed homes, the 
well-tended grounds, the smooth streets of 
the Canal Zone and hunger to have such 
things themselves. They long for perma- 
nence, comfort and all the nice things of 
life. And of course it never occurs to them 
that all these pleasant things are paid in 
good measure out of taxes generated by the 
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energies and skills of 180 million American 
people, working with a purposefulness un- 
known in Panama. 

To them the American presence in Panama 
is a chronic provocation, a thorn in their 
side. This is a fact of life which we Ameri- 
cans too little take into account in our deal- 
ings with foreigners all over the world. No 
matter where we go, more often than not 
we end up by being disliked. It happens 
everywhere, from Zanzibar to Panama, from 
Vietnam to Spain. 

The ideal would be to have all forms of 
foreign service marked by simple living and 
no favors asked. In sum, American power 
abroad should be masked. There should be 
no wives and families tagging along, order- 
ing servants about, getting special deals at 
commissaries created for their self-indulgent 
benefit. 

But it seems to be generally believed that 
unless the military and the State Department 
provides a soft, cumshaw situation it will 
be impossible to recruit “the kind of men 
we want.” Our contention is, this kind of 
man, who must be bought, over the long 
run cannot hope to prevail in competition 
with other, harder political philosophies. 
Therefore, it is all a great waste of money. 

If all wives and children of Canal Zone 
employees were shipped home, with a cor- 
responding reduction in semicolonial felic- 
ities, much of the trouble would vanish 
overnight. Panamanians would not be any 
better off. But we would have one less head- 
ache. And so it goes in comparable outpost 
situations throughout the world. 


RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT RESTRIC- 
TIONS IMPOSE COSTLY PENALTY 
ON NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, New 
England is suffering from the adminis- 
tration’s policy of refusing to relax resid- 
ual oil import restrictions despite a 
shortage of residual fuel oil in the United 
States. Power costs in New England are 
highest in the Nation; and although the 
administration has proposed the vast 
Passamaquoddy electric project as an 
answer, it has ignored the immediate ob- 
vious relief available for the Northeast: 
allowing more residual oil to enter the 
United States. 

This artificial fuel shortage increases 
costs to 50 million consumers on the east 
coast. In my State, the preventing of 
private enterprise from operating in the 
fuel industry is costing a New Hampshire 
Electric Co. more than $300,000 a year. 

For the Recorp I am including my De- 
cember 20, 1963, letter to Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall, his January 20, 
reply, and my reply to him of January 24, 
1964: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1963. 
Hon, Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, President Johnson restored to you the 
responsibilities and role of being the chief 
agency for petroleum policy matters for the 
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Federal Government. After your talk with 
the President that date, you stated “we will 
have a heavier responsibility than in the past 
on oil matters, referring especially to all im- 
port controls.” As a Member of Congress 
who has been fighting aggressively for relief 


for my State, as well as all of New England, . 


on this subject of restrictions on residual 
fuel oil imports, I am most happy to see that 
we now have one central source that we can 
go to. I commend President Johnson for 
making this decision since it will eliminate 
the confusion of the past that resulted in 
divided authority and responsibility on oil 
imports between the White House and your 
Department. 

As you are well aware, in view of the state- 


ments that you and your senior aids made- 


at the time of the announcement of the 
Passamaquoddy project, New England power 
costs are the highest in the Nation. The 
findings of the Federal Power Commission 
studies in the past have always confirmed 
the fact that New England power costs are 
the highest in the Nation and, further, that 
the prime factor creating these high power 
costs was, and is, the high cost of fuel. The 
restrictions on residual fuel oil imports that 
have been kept in effect for the past several 
years, have been a major source that has con- 
tributed to the burden that the New England 
consumer has had to shoulder in the form of 
high fuel costs which, in turn, have created 
the highest power costs in the Nation. 

In spite of the facts that I and my col- 
leagues from New England have made known 
to you in the past, that the coal industry's 
problems are caused by factors other than 
residual fuel oll competition, these controls 
have been kept in force for apparent politi- 
cal reasons. I want to stress again the causes 
of the coal industry's problems—namely, 
automation, which now requires only 170,000 
miners to do the work of 400,000 miners 10 
years ago in order to produce the same vol- 
ume of coal, conversions from coal to diesel 
fuel oil by the railroads, and by household 
consumers from coal to No, 2 fuel oil. None 
of these products has any direct connection 
with residual fuel oil. Another factor that 
has contributed to the coal industry's prob- 
lems is the fact that the coal mine owners 
have looked to the taxpayer to finance their 
research and development in both techno- 
logical as well as marketing research. An 
example of the latter is the fact that the 
coal industry last year spent less than $20 
million on research and development as 
against over $400 million by the oil industry. 

Please do not misundertand me, I am not 
unsympathetic to the problems of coal 
regions. In fact, I think it is the responsi- 
bility of both the coal mine owners as well 
as the Federal and State Governments to do 
everything in their combined power to assist 
in retraining programs, relocation programs, 
as well as efforts to attract diversified indus- 
tries into the depressed areas. Another po- 
tential outlet for coal, and one virtually un- 
tapped because of the failure of the coal mine 
owners to aggressively develop foreign mar- 
kets, is the potential for U.S. coal exports. 
Here again the coal industry had the tax- 
payer pay approximately $100,000 for a de- 
tailed study by Robert Nathan Associates, 
“The Foreign Market Potential for U.S. Coal.” 

I endorse this program 100 percent and 
urge its implementation to the end that U.S. 
coal, which, because of its automation can 
compete with any coal produced in the free 
world, gets its fair share of foreign markets. 
Because, in this manner, not only will we 
help the coal regions, but we will make a very 
considerable contribution to our serious bal- 
ance-of-payments program. 

Speaking for my own State, residual fuel 
oil imports have placed an undue burden 
on every resident of the State, as well as on 
our industrial machine. At the start of the 
century, New England was the heart of our 
industrial empire and now it is far down the 
line, and one of the main causes of this slip- 
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page has been the high cost of power and 
the high cost of fuel. In the case of the 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, I am 
informed by President Schiller that his util- 
ity is paying a premium of at least $300,000 
per year due to residual import controls. If 
we had the traditional free enterprise market 
economy in residual fuel oll in New Hamp- 
shire, President Schiller could effect savings 
to his customers in his residual fuel oil costs 
that would, on the basis of present price 
levels, result in a saving of at least $300,000 
per annum. 

There is no rhyme nor reason for the con- 
tinuation of the present restrictions on re- 
sidual fuel oil. They are not helping the 
coal industry; they are causing the cost of 
living for the 50-million-odd consumers on 
the east coast to be higher due to increased 
fuel costs; they are denying the consumer 
his traditional right of freedom of choice of 
supplier; they are hurting friends and cus- 
tomers abroad such as Venezuela; they are 
compromising our position in our trade af- 
fairs because we will have to set aside $750 
million of import trade when Governor Her- 
ter and his trade negotiating team meet in 
GATT conferences next year; and, finally, 
these imports are of no impact on our do- 


. mestic oll industries, as witness the fact that 


at the annual meeting of the Industrial Pe- 
troleum Association of America in Dallas last 
November, this reputable and responsible or- 
ganization excluded residual fuel oil im 
from its resolution on the overall subject of 
oil imports. 

Mr. Secretary, the evidence is such that you 
ean by no stretch of the imagination justify 
the continuation of these import restrictions 
which are causing such hardship to the con- 
sumer in New England. At least, if you will 
not lift these controls, then reform the gov- 
erning regulations so that the factor of end- 
use control is eliminated and freedom of 
choice of supplier by the consumer is re- 
turned to the marketplace. 

Although I have stressed my own State of 
New Hampshire and the New England region 
in this letter, as you know, this is a matter 
of direct concern to all eastern seaboard 
States. I noticed with interest that Senator 
Javirs and Senator Keating have joined in 
the battle to remove the infamous residual 
oil quotas, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 109, part 19, pages 25005- 
25007. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 
Hon. JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CLEVELAND: Your interest re- 
garding oil imports, specifically residual fuel 
oil imports, as expressed in your letter of De- 
cember 20, 1963, is appreciated. 

In early 1959, the President's Special Cabi- 
net Committee To Investigate Crude Oil Im- 
ports recommended to the President that 
imports of crude oll and its derivatives, in- 
cluding residual fuel oil, should be con- 
trolled in the interests of the national secu- 
rity. These recommendations were adopted 
by the President and incorporated in Presi- 
dential Proclamation 3279 which sets forth 
the terms of the mandatory oil import con- 
trol program. The control program, as you 
know, is designed to assure the maintenance 
of a healthy domestic petroleum industry 
capable of exploring for and developing pe- 
troleum reserves essential to the national 
security. 

At the outset, it was recognized that con- 
trol of oil imports would entail moderate 
additional costs to the U.S. economy. These 
costs were weighed against the benefits that 
flow to the economy from a healthy domestic 
oil industry and were found fully justified. 
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Were the program or many of its elements 
abandoned, we might expect to see some im- 
mediate price reductions. The long-term 
costs to the economy of this abandonment 
might, however, prove to be very substantial. 
The moderate immediate additional costs at- 
tributable to the program are necessary to 
the maintenance of an industry that is per- 
haps the most essential of all to our national 
security. When the national security con- 
tribution of the residual fuel oil program is 
measured in the broader terms of the overall 
petroleum import control system, it is ap- 
parent that in order to maintain the integ- 
rity of the control program it is necessary 
to retain controls on all of the principal 
derivatives of crude oil, including residual 
fuel oll. 

Taken alone, almost any product of petro- 
leum could probably be determined to pre- 
sent no particular problem from the stand- 
point of national security, and the argument 
could be made that controls on such product 
could be eliminated without danger to the 
Nation. From the standpoint of the total 
petroleum position of the United States, 
however, the logical extension of this argu- 
ment could and would lead to piecemeal dis- 
memberment of a program which is almost 
universally recognized as being essential to 
the national interest. 

The Department in the past 3 years has 
made important progress in liberalizing the 
terms of entry into the residual fuel oil 
import program. You will recall that when 
the program was initiated, participation was 
limited to those firms having an importing 
history. In April 1961, after my initial de- 
tailed review of the program, eligibility was 
broadened to include all individuals and cor- 
porations in the business of selling residual 
fuel oil, who owned or controlled terminal 
facilities capable of receiving oceangoing ves- 
sels. In the revisions to the program, effec- 
tive April 1, 1963, the proportion of oil avail- 
able to this new class of eligibles was signifi- 
cantly increased. 

These actions have had, and will continue 
to have, the effect of maintaining healthy 
competition within the industry. In this 
connection, I would be the first to admit that 
it is most difficult to maintain effective con- 
trol of imports of residual fuel oil and at 
the same time engender within the industry 
the degree of competition which would exist 
in the absence of such controls. The Depart- 
ment has examined sympathetically numer- 
ous proposals which, according to their 
supporters, would have just this effect. We 
find on examination, however, that these 
proposals, while perhaps favoring one in- 
dustry group over another, would not in fact 
increase competition within the industry, 
and would raise serious questions as to the 
equitable distribution of allocations. 

We will continue to examine carefully and 
sympathetically, all proposals placed before 
the Department for improvement of this 
program, and we shall continue to work 
actively on our own to devise and incorporate 
further improvements. In the meantime, I 
wish to assure you that in the future, as in 
the past, the program will be so adminis- 
tered as to guarantee that sufficient supplies 
of residual fuel oil are made available to 
meet consumer requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1964. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter dated January 20. Since I feel that a 
number of your conclusions are open to dis- 
cussion, I am offering herewith a critique of 
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your letter. My comments are in the se- 
quence in which your letter was written. 
With regard to the second paragraph of 
your letter, I agree with the basic premise, 
namely, that the control program is aimed 
at assuring a “healthy domestic petroleum 
industry capable of exploring for and devel- 
oping petroleum reserves essential to the na- 
tional security.” Such a statement can only 
be made with regard to crude oil control pro- 
gram since the domestic industry is not pro- 
ducing sufficient residual fuel oil to satisfy 
domestic demand. In fact, each year produc- 
tion of residual fuel oil by domestic refineries 
has been decreased to the point that I under- 
stand there is a serious shortage of this 
product as the current license year draws to 
an end due to the fact that domestic pro- 
duction of this product during this license 
year has been far less than the estimates de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Mines. I contend 
therefore that your statement can only apply 
to crude oil and when used in the context of 
a letter discussing residual fuel oil imports 
such a statement is of no significance. 
Regarding your third paragraph, you state 
that “control of oil imports would entail 
moderate additional costs to the US. 
economy.” “Were the program or any of its 
elements abandoned, we might expect 
to see some immediate price reductions.” 
“The long-term costs to the economy of this 
abandonment might, however, prove to be 
very substantial.” It would appear that you 
are a case for import restrictions of 
residual fuel oil on the basis of a price sup- 
port program which is in complete contra- 
diction to the contention that this program 
is needed for national security reasons. I 
also want to draw attention to the fact 
that your statements are in complete dis- 
regard of the interests of the 50 million con- 
sumers on the east coast who want the 
benefits of a free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem and not to be placed in a position where- 
in our Government forces them to pay higher 
prices for their energy. In this same para- 
graph you state “When the national security 
contribution of the residual fuel oil program 
is measured in the broader terms of the 
overall petroleum import control system, it is 
apparent that in order to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the control program it is neces- 
sary to retain controls on all of the principal 
derivations of crude oil, including residual 
fuel oil.” Your argument does not stand up 
in the light of my previous remarks and I 
further want to draw your attention to the 
Office of Emergency Planning memorandum 
on residual fuel oil dated February 13, 1963, 
which effectively exploded any fictitious 
arguments that national security was being 
imperiled by residual fuel oil imports. 
Regarding your fourth paragraph, I con- 
tend that your argument will not stand up 
except in the case of crude oil imports, 
namely, that this program is “almost univer- 
sally as being essential to the na- 
tional interest.” Incidentally, and just for 
the record, my State is being penalized and 
being forced to subsidize the coal mine own- 
ers on residual fuel oil and the domestic oil 
industry on crude oil. It is a recognized 
fact that every barrel of crude oil imported 
is worth $1.25 to the importers, most of 
whom cannot physically use this imported 
oil and therefore sell their imports for a 
windfall of $1.25 a barrel, for which they 
incur no expenses or responsibilities. Here 
again the consumer in my State is paying 
an indirect subsidy in the form of higher 
priced gasoline and kerosene. The New Eng- 
land consumer is getting hit from all sides. 
Regarding your fifth paragraph, you state 
that your Department, in the past 3 years, 
has liberalized the residual fuel oil import 
program. I agree with this statement, but 
it is misl in the fact that the lib- 
eralization has only been a token one and 
has not given any relief to the consumer 
who is still tied to one supplier under your 
inequitous regulatory control system and 
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procedures. In this regard I would like to 
quote from a letter from Mr. Schiller, presi- 
dent of the Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire, addressed to President Johnson under 
date of December 27 in reply to the Presi- 
dent's appeal “to get a dollar's value for 
every dollar spent.” I quote from Mr. Schil- 
ler's letter “Prices might be further reduced 
to these installations, as well as to the public 
in general if the anti-New England import re- 
strictions on residual oil imports were re- 
moved or greatly liberalized. Because of our 
geographical location, we are in a very high 
cost fuel area.” 

Regarding your sixth paragraph, you then 
go on to take credit for the above liberaliza- 
tion actions, and “the effect of maintaining 
healthy competition within the industry.” I 
contend there is no competition, when by 
government decree consumers are tied to one 
supplier and the independent suppliers are 
in turn handcuffed to a primary supplier. 
You then go on to mention that your De- 
partment has studied “numerous proposals“ 
to “engender within the industry the degree 
of competition which would exist in the 
absence of such controls.” It seems to me 
that there is only one solution, and that 
is to revise the regulations to the end that 
consumers have returned to them a tradi- 
tional right, namely, that of freedom of 
choice of suppliers. 

Regarding your final paragraph, I sin- 
cerely hope that you “will continue to ex- 
amine carefully and sympathetically, all 
proposals placed before the Department for 
improvement of this program.” I regret 
that I have to disagree with your contention 
that you have administered the program in 
such a manner as to “guarantee that suf- 
ficient supplies of residual fuel are made 
available to meet consumer requirements.” 
The mere fact that the New Hampshire 
Electric Co. is being forced to pay in excess 
of $300,000 a year more than it would pay 
for energy under a free enterprise economy, 
is positive proof, in my opinion, that an 
artificial shortage is being created as a result 
of your administration and continued re- 
fusal to give any relief to the 50 million con- 
sumers on the east coast. 

In closing, this is a nonpartisan issue of 
vital importance to every consumer in my 
State. It is an issue that every Member 
in the House of Representatives, from every 
State that does not possess indigenous 
source of low-cost energy, should become 
interested in so that, finally, positive action 
is taken by the administration, and controls 
on residual fuel oil either eliminated or 
liberalized to serve the best interests of the 
50 million Atlantic coast consumers, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 


THE DAVIS-BACON FRINGE BENE- 
FITS BILL 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoosEvetT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, January 28, we are scheduled 
to consider the Davis-Bacon fringe 
benefits bill, H.R. 6041, a most impor- 
tant and greatly needed bill. The bill 
would update the Davis-Bacon Act by 
requiring consideration of fringe bene- 
fits as part of the prevailing wage de- 
termination on Federal construction 
contracts. Since 1931, when the Davis- 
Bacon Act was enacted to prevent the 
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depressing of local labor conditions 
by federally contracted construction, 
health and welfare benefits have become 
a major factor in the total wage pack- 
age. To ignore this is to defeat the 
principle of the Davis-Bacon Act, a prin- 
ciple which is as valid today as it was 
in 1931. 

This bill which we will consider to- 
morrow has received substantial support 
from the construction industry, both 
from contractor associations and labor 
organizations. I have received many 
letters urging that this bill be passed 
immediately as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. As spon- 
sor of the legislation and as chairman 
of the subcommittee which conducted 
the hearings on the bill, I am very 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues four particularly incisive and 
articulate letters requesting prompt 
passage of H.R. 6041 without amend- 
ment. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1964. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Chairman, General Subcommittee on Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: By way 
of introduction, the National Electrical 
Contractors Association is the 
representative of the electrical contracting 
industry, which includes more than 15,000 
small business concerns primarily engaged 
in the business of making on-the-site elec- 
trical installations. On the average, they 
individually employ fewer than 10 work- 
men. These concerns are located in every 
community of the United States and are 
engaged in building projects which range 
from small homes to such complex installa- 
tions as atomic energy plants and missile 
complexes. 

The association and its members under- 
stand that the bill (H.R. 6041) to amend 
the Davis-Bacon Act so as to include fringe 
benefits in the determination of prevailing 
wages is scheduled for House consideration 
on January 9, 1964. 

In March of 1963, we presented testimony 
in support of legislation designed to include 
fringe benefits in prevailing wages. The 
association has also supported similar leg- 
islation introduced in previous sessions of 
Congress. This letter reaffirms our previous 
position and it is also a specific endorsement 
of H.R. 6041. 

We are convinced that this bill further ef- 
fectuates the original legislative intent of 
Congress in passing the Davis-Bacon Act— 
protection of prevailing living standards of 
local building tradesmen from the depress- 
ing effects of imported cheap labor on Gov- 
ernment construction. Additionally, we be- 
lieve this bill is a substantial benefit to the 
public as it further assures a quality con- 
struction job by strengthening competi- 
tive competence between construction con- 
tractors performing or seeking to perform 
construction work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is interesting to note that legis- 
lation similar to H.R. 6041 has already been 
enacted in a significant number of States 
which have prevailing wage laws. 

Objection to H.R. 6041 and other similar 
bills has been made by some organizations. 
Although many of these organizations sup- 
port the amendment, they first want to ob- 
tain a revision and modification of the cur- 
rent Davis-Bacon procedures. In particular, 
such organizations have requested some form 
of review of either prevailing wage determi- 
nations or enforcement cases. 

After many months of careful study and 
review of the act's administration, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, on January 4, 1964, issued an 
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extensive revision changing and improving 
Davis-Bacon Act and procedures. We are of 
the firm opinion that this revision satisfies 
any prior reasonable and realistic complaints 
concerning former Davis-Bacon procedures. 
The new regulations establish a Wage Ap- 
peals Board to provide for administrative re- 
view of both prevailing wage determinations 
and enforcement cases. This Board is to be 
composed of competent and experienced pub- 
lic members. This provision for review is 
both reasonable and workable. 

Other changes resulting from the revision 
include extending the period of effectiveness 
of prevailing wage determinations from 90 
to 120 days from their issuance. The period 
during which no changes in the wage deter- 
minations may be made was increased from 
5 to 10 days prior to the opening of bids. 
Changes concerning payroll deductions and 
debarment provisions were also included in 
the revision. 

We understand that your subcommittee 
has definitely scheduled hearings this year 
for the purpose of reviewing the general ad- 
ministration of the Davis-Bacon Act. We do 
not believe the hearings are necessary in 
view of the issuance of the January 4 regu- 
lations. However, we are interested in such 
hearings as we believe that those organiza- 
tions which may still demand further reor- 
ganization and revision or repeal of the act 
will have ample opportunity to state their 
views. We will not agree with their opinions 
but it is proper that they be given that op- 
portunity. 

In view of the issuance of the revised 
Davis-Bacon procedures and the forthcom- 
ing hearings, this association can perceive 
no valid or reasonable basis for opposing 
the enactment of H.R. 6041. In truth, this 
association was impressed with the admin- 
istration of the act prior to the issuance of 
the new procedures in view of the fact that 
the Department issued last year 50,000 wage 
determinations containing approximately 5 
million individual wage minimums. 

The National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation and its members sincerely believe that 
all Members of the House of Representatives 
should and can vote for the prompt enact- 
ment of H.R. 6041 on January 9, 1964. 

We are sending an identical letter to Rep- 
resentative Ayres, the ranking Republican 
member of the subcommittee. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT L, HIGGINS, 
Assistant Executive Vice President. 


PAINTING & DECORATING 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., January 8, 1964. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In a few days you will 
be called upon to vote on H.R. 6041 which 
is known as the Davis-Bacon fringe bill. 

The Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America as a national association of some 
8,000 active painting contractors from every 
section of the Nation are, by resolution 
unanimously adopted at convention, in fa- 
vor of this legislation and solicit your sup- 
port. 

When first enacted in 1931, there was 
some question as to whether painting and 
decorating was covered by the provisions 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. This association 
sponsored legislation to amend the act to 
specifically “include painting and decorat- 
ing” as it now reads. Here is a rare example 
where a trade association of small business- 
men petitioned the Congress to be included 
in regulatory legislation. It was felt in 
1931 that this was good. We have lived 
with the act for 32 years and found it work- 
able. We now join with other associations 
of the construction industry and ask your 
support in having fringe benefits included 
in all determinations, And, in addition, we 
oppose any provisions for court review. In 
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our opinion, the law has not been inflation- 
ary, but has established a fair and competi- 
tive basis for bidding; has been well ad- 
ministered by the Labor Department and 
has prevented discrimination. H.R. 6041 
deserves your complete support. 
Sincerely, 
Ep. S. Torrence, 
Secretary. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., January 3, 1964. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: H.R. 6041, a bill to 
include fringe benefits in prevailing wage 


-determinations under the Davis-Bacon Act, 


is expected to be on the floor of the House 
of Representatives early in January. The 
AFL-CIO strongly supports this legislation, 
and I urge you to vote for H.R. 6041 without 
irrelevant or crippling amendments. 

In 1931, when the Davis-Bacon law was 
enacted by Congress, fringe benefits such as 
health, welfare, insurance and pension plans 
scarcely existed. There are now in the con- 
struction industry more than 5,000 health, 
welfare and pension funds covering more 
than 70 percent of the building and con- 
struction trades workers and financed pri- 
marily by employer contributions. Today 
these fringe benefits are as much a part of 
the wage structure as the cash wage pay- 
ment itself. 

An employer who does not pay these 
fringe benefits clearly has an unfair advan- 
tage in bidding on Federal construction con- 
tracts over a contractor who does provide 
such benefits for his workers. Updating the 
Davis-Bacon Act by including such fringe 
benefits in the prevailing wage determina- 
tions made by the Secretary of Labor is es- 
sential to protect local wage rates and local 
community living standards. 

I urge you again to vote for H.R. 6041. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
‘TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 4, 1964. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am again writ- 
ing on behalf of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, AFL-CIO, in sup- 
port of H.R. 6041, a bill to include fringe 
benefits in wage predeterminations issued 
under the Davis-Bacon Act. The Depart- 
ment is composed of 18 national and inter- 
national unions, representing over 8% 
million building and construction tradesmen 
throughout the country. 

H.R. 6041 was favorably reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee by a 
voice vote. The House Rules Committee 
granted a rule on December 10, 1963. We 
expect this measure to be scheduled for con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives 
shortly after the Congress reconvenes on 
January 6, 1964. 

This bill (H.R. 6041) would place all con- 
struction contractors on equal competitive 
terms. It would eliminate any unfair ad- 
vantage hitherto enjoyed on federally fi- 
nanced construction by contractors who do 
not pay fringe benefits to employees. It 
does not interfere with the prevailing wage 
rates paid in a community but requires out- 
side contractors from other States to pay 
the minimum prevailing wage rate in a 
community and thereby protects local con- 
tractors from unfair competition. 

Unfortunately, the Davis-Bacon prevailing 
wage requirement no longer reflects the ex- 
isting wage patterns which now include 
fringe benefits to an increasing extent. The 
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act in its present form allows unfair com- 
petition by contractors who are not required 
to include fringe benefit costs in paying 
prevailing wages. 

The evils which the Davis-Bacon Act was 
designed to correct occur when contractors 
bring low-paid construction workers from 
outside the local community to build Fed- 
eral projects. The low wages of these work- 
ers from outside the local area undercut 
Wage rates and undercut living standards 
for building and construction workers and 
their families in the local community. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is designed to pre- 
vent such undercutting of community wage 
standards and community living standards 
by requiring contractors to pay workers on 
federally aided projects at least as much 
as the prevailing wage rates in the local 
community. Thus, the act is aimed at 
stopping unfair competition by contractors 
who underbid local contractors who hire 
workers in their locality and pay wage 
rates—including fringe benefits—on Federal 
projects. 

You will note in the committee Report 
No. 308, that not one member of the com- 
mittee opposed the merits of this bill with 
respect to including fringe benefits in de- 
termining the prevailing wage in the com- 
munity. In fact, only 8 of the 31 members 
filed supplementary views. In the supple- 
mentary views of five of these members, it 
states in part: 

“The cost of fringe benefits should be in- 
cluded when the prevailing wage rate is 
computed under provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. When the act was passed in 
1931, fringe benefits were for the most part 
unknown. At that time, a worker received 
a flat amount, usually so much per hour, 
and this constituted his whole wage. To- 
day, that is not the case. The so-called 
fringe benefits are an important part of 
a worker's wage often being given today in 
lieu of increases in actual cash wages. 
Therefore, we believe the present law should 
be amended to permit the inclusion of 
fringe benefits when the prevailing wage 
is determined.” 

Other parts of the supplementary report 
relate to administrative changes which have 
nothing to do with the merits of this legis- 
lation. 

The Department feels very strongly that 
this change is long overdue. We respectfully 
urge your support for enactment of this 
much-needed legislation. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J, HAGGERTY, 
President. 


THE DAVIS-BACON BILL 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoosEveLT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, two 
of our distinguished colleagues have dis- 
tributed a letter on the subject of the 
Davis-Bacon bill which will be before 
the House on Tuesday, January 28. Be- 
cause of the great importance of this 
bill to update the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, I feel that it is imperative 
that I elaborate a little on this matter. 

First, the letter makes it clear that 
the rule granted by the Rules Commit- 
tee does not permit the offering of an 
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amendment to sections of the bill other 
than section 1, the prevailing wage sec- 
tion. Such a rule is justified fully by 
the facts. Hearings and executive ses- 
sions of the Committee on Education and 
Labor dealt with only one specific, con- 
crete proposal. No other proposal was 
submitted to the committee nor was any 
other amendment considered. The bill 
which we shall consider shortly, H.R. 
6041, amends one, specific, limited, dis- 
tinct section of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
To seek to amend other sections of an 
act on the floor of the House is so ob- 
viously unwise as to have given rise to 
a much respected rule of the House— 
rule XVI, clause 7. 

However, not satisfied that the draft- 
ing of legislation on the floor is injudi- 
cious, our two colleagues have stated that 
an effort will be made to vote down the 
previous question and modify the rule. 
This is a clear attempt to defeat the 
pending bill. It must be recognized as 
such an attempt and opposed vigorously 
by those who support passage of H.R. 
6041. 

Consideration of a highly complex ju- 
dicial review section on the floor of the 
House will be impossible. It is a matter 
which deserves attention, but not on the 
floor. Recognizing this fact the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Labor has com- 
menced hearings on judicial review and 
other amendments to the Davis-Bacon 
Act. However, the subject is a compli- 
cated one with much difference of opin- 
ion. Several amendments will be con- 
sidered by the subcommittee in a de- 
liberate, but not dilatory, manner. This 
is the traditional and respected manner 
in which to proceed, not by the precipi- 
tate drafting of legislation on the floor. 
I strongly urge my colleague to vote af- 
firmatively on the previous question on 
the rule, House Resolution 582. 

For the interest of my colleagues I am 
including the letter referred to in my 
remarks. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1964. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: As you know, H.R. 6041, 
a bill to amend the Davis-Bacon Act to in- 
clude so-called fringe benefits in the deter- 
mination of prevailing wages, is scheduled 
for floor action on Thursday, January 9, 1964. 

Without entering into a discussion of the 
merits of the pending bill, we wish to point 
out that after participating in more than 
3 months of hearings, we are alarmed at the 
numerous serious abuses that mark almost 
every aspect of the administration of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. This is the only wage- 
fixing law on the books under which the 
administrator's word is final, and under 
which no recourse can be had to the courts 
of the land. Such a situation cries out for 
correction. 

Unfortunately, the rule granted by the 
Rules Committee does not permit the offering 
of an amendment making this act subject to 
judicial review. In view of this fact a strong 
effort will be made on the floor to vote down 
the previous question and modify the rule, 
so that this vital amendment may be offered. 
If the administration of the act is not re- 
formed prior to the passage of the pending 
bill, it is doubtful that the House will have 
the opportunity to vote on real reform this 
year. 

We would appreciate your support in the 
effort to bring the Davis-Bacon Act into har- 
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mony with the basic administrative system 
of America, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. GOODELL. 
Dave MARTIN. 


A BILL TO REPEAL SECTION 3 OF 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would re- 
peal section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and reenact this section as a part 
of the Clayton Act, in order to provide 
for governmental and private civil pro- 
ceedings for violation of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Actually the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936 itself 
amends section 2 of the Clayton Act; 
however, over the years there has been 
considerable disagreement over the point 
whether or not section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act should be considered a 
part of the Clayton Act. This disagree- 
ment has been accentuated by recent 
court cases specifically involving sec- 
tion 3. 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
in its present form prohibits three kinds 
of trade practices: First, participation 
by any person in any transaction “which 
discriminates to his knowledge against 
competitors of the purchaser”; second, 
geographical price discriminations; and, 
third, selling “at unreasonably low prices 
for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion or eliminating a competitor.” In 
addition, this section provides for crimi- 
nal sanctions for violation of its provi- 
sions. Violation of any of these provi- 
sions is punishable by fines of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 1 year, or both. No specific provi- 
sion for civil proceedings was included. 

Since the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in 1936, the critics of section 
3 of the act have contended over the 
years that it is first, unconstitutional; 
and, second, not truly a part of the Clay- 
ton Act, because they believe that its 
enforcement does not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Sherman and Clayton 
antitrust laws. Those questioning the 
constitutionality of section 3 claimed, for 
example, in a recent case before the 
Supreme Court—United States v. Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, 372 
U.S. 29—that one of its statutory pro- 
visions, sale of goods at “unreasonably 
low prices, is so vague and indefinite as 
to violate the due process requirement of 
the 5th amendment and an indictment 
based on this provision is violative of 
the 6th amendment in that it does not 
adequately apprise them of the charges.” 
After reviewing the lower court decision 
which ruled that this particular provi- 
sion was unconstitutional, based on the 
reasoning given above, the Supreme 
Court on February 18, 1963, reversed the 
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decision and sent the case back for trial 
on the facts. In rendering its decision, 
the Court concluded: 

Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
making it a crime to sell goods at “unreason- 
ably low prices for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor,” is 
not unconstitutionally vague or indefinite as 
applied to sales made below cost without a 
legitimate commercial objective and with 
specific intent to destroy competition. 


Although the constitutional issue sur- 
rounding section 3 has been resolved, its 
usefulness as a means of combating 
harmful pricing practices has been vir- 
tually nullified as a result of decisions on 
two companion cases, Nashville Milk Co. 
v. Carnation Co. (355 U.S. 373) and Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., v. Vance (355 U.S. 389), 
handed down by the Supreme Court on 
January 20, 1958. In short, the Court 
ruled that a private party claiming in- 
jury from a competitor could not seek 
injunctive relief or treble damages under 
sections 4 and 16 of the Clayton Act as 
a result of violation of any of the provi- 
sions included in section 3 of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Therefore, in other 
words, violation of any provisions of this 
section can only be prosecuted as a crim- 
inal offense. The Supreme Court based 
its decisions on the fact that according 
to the definition of “antitrust laws” as 
contained in section 1 of the Clayton Act, 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
should not be considered as an antitrust 
law. The Court stated that “the Robin- 
son-Patman Act shows on its face value 
that section 3 does not amend the Clay- 
ton Act, but stands on its own footing 
and carries its own sanctions, which are 
penal in nature.” 

Immediately following the Supreme 
Court decision, steps were taken by cer- 
tain Members of both the House and 
Senate to enact legislation which would 
in no uncertain terms make section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act a part of the 
Clayton Act so that violations of this 
section would be subject to either crimi- 
nal proceedings or civil remedies, such 
as treble-damage actions and suits for 
injunctive relief. Attempts to enact such 
legislation unfortunately have been un- 
successful to date. However, in the light 
of the recent Supreme Court decision re- 
affirming the constitutionality of section 
3 and with greater efforts on the part of 
proponents of such legislation, it is my 
hope that we will be successful in getting 
my bill, or a similar version, enacted into 
law during the current session of Con- 
gress. It has always been my belief that 
private enforcement of antitrust laws 
through civil proceedings is by far the 
most effective way to prevent firms from 
resorting to harmful pricing practices in 
order to reduce competition in the mar- 
ketplace. Section 3 has remained virtu- 
ally unused since its enactment because 
the Justice Department has found it im- 
possible to obtain criminal convictions 
for violation of the provisions of this par- 
ticular section. It has been reported 
that, since 1936, the Justice Department 
has filed only two criminal cases which 
charged violation of section 3; however, 
both cases were dropped because of in- 
sufficient evidence. 
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Thus, until we enact legislation which 
would clearly provide for such enforce- 
ment, it is evident that the competitive 
process in our free enterprise economy 
will continue to be adversely affected by 
firms which seek consciously to injure 
their competitors by various forms of 
price discrimination, especially cut- 
throat pricing. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO EXPORT 
JOBS 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
referred to the most recent example in 
which our Government is encouraging 
the export of jobs to other nations. 

Specifically I discussed plans of the 
Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, 
to import electrical energy from Canada. 
At that time I mentioned that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had given encour- 
agement to this plan, despite the fact 
that American workers could have been 
used to supply this additional power. 

The president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Mr. W. A. Boyle, 
strongly protested Secretary Udall’s sup- 
port of the Consolidated Edison Co. de- 
cision. His letter of January 21 follows: 


JANUARY 21, 1964. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The United Mine 
Workers of America is unalterably opposed 
to the importation of electrical energy from 
Canada. We view the importation of such 
energy as a direct and immediate threat to 
the American coal miners and as detrimental 
to their present and future job security. 

For many years the United Mine Workers 
of America has protested the exportation of 
American jobs by an unwise and destructive 
foreign trade policy. This is true in the 
case of imported residual fuel oil and nat- 
ural gas and it is equally applicable to the 
proposed use by the Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York of vast quantities of hydro- 
electric power produced in Canada. 

The energy needs of this Nation can best 
be filled by the fuels resources of the United 
States. Our coal industry has the reserves, 
the men, and the technology to supply Con- 
solidated Edison or any other utility with 
ample low-cost fuel produced in America, 
which will provide jobs and economic secu- 
rity for American workers and their families. 
The coal industry has made tremendous 
strides in productive technology in recent 
years and great advances have been made in 
the transportation of coal. In fact, the en- 
tire economic basis for the proposed Con- 
solidated Edison purchase is the extra high 
voltage transmission, an innovation which 
has been hailed as a great advance in the 
competitive struggle in which the coal in- 
dustry is engaged. 

If Consolidated Edison is willing to carry 
electricity 1,100 miles from a foreign coun- 
try, it can carry American coal “by wire” 
through mine-mouth generating a similar 
distance, There are available to the utility 
some of the richest coal seams in this Nation 
which would provide more than abundant 
fuel to meet the demands of their customers. 
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We are all aware of the need to eliminate 
poverty in America. The President has de- 
clared a major aim of this administration is 
to do all necessary to eradicate this blot on 
our national honor. We feel—and we are 
sure you concur—the best way to do this is 
to provide useful work for these millions of 
Americans who desire it. 

Mine-mouth generation would do much to 
alleviate the depressed conditions of the 
Appalachian area and further would allow 
many dormant coal areas in the western part 
of the United States to be utilized. This has 
long been the position of the United Mine 
Workers and we urge you to carefully con- 
sider it. The technical feasibility of high 
voltage transmission is a major break- 
through but it should be applied to utilize 
the resources of our Nation rather than for- 
eign resources. 

We therefore urge you to reconsider your 
support for the Consolidated Edison Co.'s 
project and others of a similar nature and 
concentrate instead on using the technical 
advances in energy for the benefit of our own 
natural resources and for the achievement 
of full employment in the coal mining areas 
of this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE. 


STAB IN THE BACK OF AMERICAN 
VETERANS BY ED NEILAN, WIL- 
MINGTON BANKER AND PRESI- 
DENT OF THE U.S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
nothing to do with selecting Pulitzer 
prize-winning editorial writers. If I did, 
my vote would go to the Scripps-Howard 
writer of the Indianapolis Times, who 
wrote on January 7 an editorial entitled 
“Watching the Mud Go By.“ I shall not 
read the entire piece. But there are 
sections of it that you will enjoy sharing 
with me. It begins: 

If Edwin P. Neilan, Delaware banker and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, is ever out of work, he 
needn't worry. He can hire on as consulting 
mudslinger. * * * When he was through his 
speech for the local chamber last night, you 
couldn't see the targets for the mud. He 
talked about “political pigs who have pushed 
their snouts into the public trough and are 
gorging themselves on human misery.” He 
did not say who they are except that they 
“mask themselves as humanitarians and civic 
Improvers.“ 


The editorial writer asked: 


Whether this means that all people who 
work for humanitarian and civic improve- 
ment are political pigs? Or just some of 
them? The Congressmen who passed urban 
renewal and public housing legislation, the 
officials who carry it out, local officials who 
cooperate with it, private people who call 
for it? Neilan didn't say. * * He purported 
to prove that urban renewal and public 
housing have gone to wealthier rather than 
poorer areas. He didn’t say what he meant 
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by an area, but later on he made clear he 
meant a State. He can’t tell the difference 
between densely packed New Jersey and un- 
derpopulated Wyoming. 

He called programs in New York City and 
Newark vote buying. He didn't say how this 
Works. * Neilan’s technique 


Continues the editorial— 
is like hunting a crook in a crowd with a 
gun, like killing weeds by plowing 
the garden under, like discarding the baby 
instead of the diapers. 


The editorial wound up by saying: 

Indianapolis has wretched slums and nasty 
floods and 5,000 families getting evicted by 
highways and sky-high property taxes. 

I want you gentlemen here in Congress 
to heed the last line of this magnificent 
editorial. It sums up the cynicism of the 
Scrooge of Wilmington. 

Neilan doesn’t seem to give a damn— 


The editorial concluded. 

No, the gentleman does not give a hoot 
about anything except the big bankers’ 
bonus. That is, millions of Federal 
money on deposit that can be rented out 
to the public at the “going commercial 
rates.” Mr. Neilan’s Bank of Wilming- 
ton had $8,100,000 of Government funds 
on deposit on October 15, 1963, and ac- 
cording to his own admission consider- 
ably more than this on an average dur- 
ing the year, and this money comes to 
the bank free for nothing. 

Oh, I know when I called this to the 
attention of the Congress not long ago, 
the banker from the duchy of Du Pont 
almost immediately got out a statement 
which said that in 1963 “the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia paid the 
Treasury $48,852,000 which it earned on 
the required reserve deposits made by 
member banks.” Now Neilan had the 
temerity to state what every banker who 
is a banker knows to be a deliberate 
falsehood. He said that this $48 plus 
million belongs to the member banks and 
this includes his Bank of Wilmington. 
He said that the fact that this $48 plus 
million is turned over to the Treasury 
means that his bank and other commer- 
cial banks in the Philadelphia Reserve 
district, are “subsidizing the U.S. 
Treasury.” 

Despite the statement of the Wilming- 
ton gentleman, the truth is, and every 
banker in the country knows this—that 
the $48 million plus was not earned on 
the required reserves of member banks 
but on Government securities which the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia 
acquires by a flick of the pen thereby 
using its power to create money. 

It is impossible to believe that a man 
who is a bank president and who is also 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce cannot understand such basic 
fundamentals of banking and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It must be con- 
cluded that Neilan is deliberately at- 
tempting to deceive his fellow members 
of the chamber of commerce, Congress, 
and the people. He certainly is not 
going to fool bankers. If there is any 
question about my own statement, let 
Me quote from the December 1962 
Monthly Review of the Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank: 

The heart of the matter is that according 
to the principles under which central banks 
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operate their earning power is not increased 
by the deposits which commercial banks 

with them, regardless of the way in 
which those deposits are created. Rather, 
the great profitability of central banks is 
due to the fact that they exercise the sov- 
ereign power of governments to create 
money. 


Now we are coming to the hard core of 
our business for today, namely, the 
shoddy, despicable treatment afforded 
the American veteran by Ed Neilan, 
banker head of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. We all know that the 
Scrooge of Wilmington is against almost 
everything. He is against the Congress, 
against public servants anywhere, 
against the American Government, 
against laws designed to see that the 
Government serves all the people. He 
is against chamber of commerce busi- 
nessmen who seek useful projects in their 
communities if any Federal moneys are 
called for to help pay the way. He is 
really against people. He does not 
like people. The largest segment of the 
American people yet insulted by Ed 
Neilan is composed of American veter- 
ans. These are the men who came to 
the support of our Government at times 
of its greatest trials World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean war. 


When Neilan attacked these men ina. 


sneering, contemptible piece in the 
Saturday Evening Post last November, 
he stabbed in the back the finest man- 
hood of America. 

I received a great deal of mail from 
prominent veterans concerning Neilan’s 
stab-in-the-back article. From Earl A. 
Graske, Ohio American Legion: 


No citizen of our Nation has the right to 
spread lies and untruths as Edwin Neilan has 
done. * * * Neilan’s slur against all veterans 
in his story in the Saturday Evening Post is 
an insult to any man who has served his 
country. 


From John E. Erickson, national leg- 
islative director, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc.: 


Neilan’s tirade was so completely devoid of 
facts that it has not been difficult for vet- 
eran leaders to point out the distortions and 
untruths in his article which has aroused a 
terrific tide of resentment among veterans, 
their friends and supporters. * * * In nearly 
every appearance that he has made, his ill- 
founded statements have returned to haunt 
him. In Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio; and Bay City, Tex., 
and even in his own State of Delaware his 
audiences have been astonished and amazed 
at the inaccuracies and misstatements that 
have been sprinkled most liberally through- 
out his addresses. * * * He puts his foot in 
the mouth at every conceivable opportunity. 


Waldron E. Leonard, Director of the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs of the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
sent me a copy of a letter he wrote Nei- 
lan after Neilan’s attack against the vet- 
erans in the national magazine. Let me 
read you the letter: 

Mr. Nerman., I have been a member of an 
affiliated organization of the chamber of com- 
merce for approximately 20 years, which 
annual dues are about five times that of 
any veterans’ organization. I have been 
acquainted personally with two past national 
presidents of the chamber of commerce, who 
were very fine and distinguished gentlemen. 

I was somewhat shocked to read the article 
attributed to you in the Saturday Evening 
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Post. In my estimation you have done a 
great disservice to many thousands of vet- 
erans, who like myself pay large fees to be- 
long to the chamber of commerce. You in- 
sulted these veterans, in my opinion, 
through your desperation for public atten- 
tion or publicity. You insulted veterans’ 
organizations that have cooperated and 
worked with the chamber of commerce 
throughout the United States in civic and 
welfare programs, 

There was an article that kept going 
through my mind when reading your insults 
entitled Let's Say ‘No’ to the Veterans.” It 
is as follows, which you might find a little 
more interesting and I presume the research 
is factual: 

“DID You KNOW 

“In 1923 a very important meeting was 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Attending this meeting were eight of 
the world’s most successful financiers. 
Those present were the president of the larg- 
est independent steel company; the presi- 
dent of the largest gas company; the greatest 
wheat speculator; the president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet; the greatest ‘bear’ in Wall 
Street; head of the world’s greatest monop- 
oly; president of the Bank of International 
Settlements. 

“Certainly we must admit that here was 
gathered a group of the world’s most success- 
ful men. At least, men who had found the 
secret of ‘making money.’ 

“A check was made 25 years later; let’s see 
where these men are: 

“The president of the largest independent 
steel company, Charles Schwab, died a bank- 
rupt and lived on borrowed money for 5 years 
before his death, 

“The president of the largest gas company, 
Howard Hopson, is now insane. 

“The greatest wheat speculator, Arthur 
Cutten, died abroad, insolvent. 

“The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Richard Whitney, was recently re- 
leased from Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

“The member of the President's Cabinet, 
Albert Fall, was pardoned from prison so he 
could die at home. 

“The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street, Jesse 
Livermore, died a suicide. 

“The head of the greatest monopoly, Ivar 
Krueger, died a suicide. 

“The president of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlement, Leon Fraser, died a sui- 
cide.” 

All these men learned well the art of mak- 
ing money, but not one of them learned how 
to live. So let’s live and let live. 

Happy new year. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALDRON E, LEONARD. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that Ed Neilan 
got the message. While he may today be 
enjoying life in a great master bedroom, 
I wish to remind him that in the archi- 
tecture of the American system it is only 
a few short steps from the master bed- 
room to the doghouse. 

For the benefit of the Scrooge of Wil- 
mington and those like him who are op- 
posed to veterans receiving their just 
due, I would like to review quickly a little 
history as it concerns veterans and 
bankers and veterans benefits and inter- 
est rates. Those who have opposed vet- 
erans receiving their just due always 
take the position that those like myself 
who want justice rendered the American 
veteran are wild-eyed radicals, dema- 
gogs. We want to throw away the 
Government's money. in unearned bo- 
nuses, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. To 
these critics I would like to borrow a 
quote from the mayor of Cleveland, 
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which he used concerning some hocum 
from the mouth of Ed Neilan. Quote, 
horsefeathers, unquote. 

World War I was up to that time the 
greatest war in all history. Young men 
gladly served for the small compensa- 
tion that they received. The private got 
“$30 a day 1 day a month.” But after his 
allotment, insurance, laundry bills, inci- 
dentals were deducted and he had made 
a payment on a war bond—if he were 
able to pay on one—the amount he had 
left was usually raked off in his hat on 
pay day in the form of small change. 

However, the men did not complain; 
they were told that those who were fur- 
nishing the money would only receive a 
low interest rate in comparison to their 
low wages. 

Most of the financing of the war was 
done through the sale of bonds since the 
amount of taxes raised was wholly in- 
sufficient. 

The men were also told about the great 
and generous Government of the United 
States of America never forgetting those 
who came to its aid in times of trouble. 
The traditional policy of the Govern- 
ment was often quoted by civilian 
leaders, military leaders, and others to 
the effect that when the country is at 
war and needs the young men to defend 
and save it, the Government has an ob- 
ligation later on when these young men 
become aged and they need the Govern- 
ment that they helped to save—the Gov- 
ernment would then come to their aid 
and comfort and support as a traditional 
policy. 

World War II was the greatest war in 
every respect up to and since the time it 
occurred. A military man, citizen, sol- 
dier, and sailor received more pay than 
those who served in World War I. Even 
so it was recognized that they were in- 
adequately compensated for their serv- 
ices. They were not paid the going rate 
for work or services of those who stayed 
home. During World War II, military 
officers reminded the men that though 
their pay was low, the people who fur- 
nished the money were buying bonds at 
a very low rate of interest. They were 
told that World War II would certainly 
not bring a rash of Daddy Warbucks, new 
multimillionaires. Everybody was sup- 
posed to make a sacrifice—the men by 
not receiving full and adequate pay; the 
people, corporations and institutions 
with money were also making a sacrifice 
by investing in bonds that provided a low 
rate of interest. 

Immediately after World War IT, the 
United States had a large national debt, 
aggregating between $250 and $300 bil- 
lion—principally from the two major 
wars. Promises that had been made to 
those entering the military during these 
wars were not entirely forgotten, but as 
time went on they became only a dim 
memory. The result has been over the 
years that terrific fights were made 
against veterans’ benefits and every ef- 
fort made to hold down the cost even 
though much of the cost required was 
entirely justified. On the other hand, the 
bondholders put on a tremendous cam- 
paign to get their interest rate raised on 
this debt. The result was that in 1946, 
a year after World War II ended, there 
were veterans’ benefits on the budget for 
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$4.4 billion and interest payments on the 
national debt of $4.7 billion. In 1963, 
veterans’ benefits were $5.3 billion, the 
interest payments on the national debt 
$10.7 billion. For fiscal 1965 it is esti- 
mated veterans’ benefits will be $5.1 bil- 
lion and for interest on the national debt, 
$11.1 billion. 

In compliance with my request, the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress prepared a table for 
me, giving significant information along 
this line. It is as follows: 

Administrative budget expenditures for vet- 
erans’ benefits and interest on the national 
debt for fiscal years 1944-64, also national 
debt at end of fiscal year 


[Amounts in millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year Veterans’ | Interest National 
benefits | payments debt 

745 2, 609 201, 003 
2,095 3,617 258, 682 
4,415 4,722 269, 422 
7,381 4,958 258, 286 
6, 653 5,211 252, 292 
6,725 5,339 252, 770 
6. 646 5,750 257, 357 
5,342 5, 613 255, 222 
4, 863 5, 859 259, 105 
4, 368 6, 504 266, 071 
4,341 6,382 271, 260 
4,522 6,370 274, 374 
4,810 6, 787 272, 751 
4.870 7,244 270, 527 
5, 184 7.607 276, 343 
5, 287 7, 583 284, 706 
5, 266 9, 180 286, 331 
5,414 8, 957 288. 971 
5. 403 9, 120 298, 201 
5, 186 9. 980 305, 860 
5, 362 10, 701 311, 800 


1 1964 data are estimates from the Budget of the United 
States for fiscal year 1965. 


Source: Bureau of the Budget of the United States and 
Department of the eed of the United States. 

Submitted Jan 23, 1 

The average interest on the national 
debt is now much lower than it will be 
when the long-term 2 and 2% percent 
bonds are refinanced at the now going 
rate which is much more than 4 per- 
cent. Then our annual interest burden 
will be much more than $12 billion. 

It should be stated that most of our 
national debt was incurred during the 
Second World War. At that time the 
Bank of Wilmington, which Ed Neilan 
now heads, and other commercial banks 
bought a large part of the bonds that 
were offered by the Government to pay 
on the cost of the war. These banks 
were privileged to buy these bonds on 
the Government’s credit without even a 
reserve and receive the interest on them 
as though they had actually paid their 
own money for the bonds. Even after 
the war was over and at the present 
time, Ed Neilan's bank and other com- 
mercial banks invest in Government 
bonds by creating the money on the 
books of the bank to buy them. Today 
they own about $70 billion worth of 
bonds acquired in this manner. 

The Federal Reserve banks could have 
bought these bonds without interest cost 
to the taxpayers by the issuance of non- 
interest-bearing bonds for that pur- 
pose—or by permitting the interest to 
be paid and returned to the Treasury 
like it is done today, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. In other words, the 
Government is not dependent uvon the 
commercial banks to purchase U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. The Government, 
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through Congress, could easily provide 
for any bonds that the Government needs 
to sell to be purchased by the Federal 
Reserve banks. In that way the people 
and the taxpayers would get the credit 
by not having to pay interest, or getting 
the interest returned and not giving it 
entirely to the commercial banks that 
created the money. The bonds should 
be sold to the “Fed” after all the mon- 
ey possible is raised in taxes and after 
all the bonds can be sold to individuals 
and corporations having actual money to 
invest. 

The Federal Reserve banks now own 
$33 billion in Government bonds which 
they bought with created money on the 
Government’s credit upon which over a 
billion a year is paid in taxes by the 
taxpayers, millions of whom are vet- 
erans. The Federal Reserve System 
spends all this money that it wants to 
spend—usually about $200 million a 
year—and returns the remainder to the 
Treasury. 

It is difficult to understand how a 
banker like Ed Neilan would be so hard 
set against the veterans and insist that 
the people say “no” to the veterans, but 
with a straight face, at the same time 
ask the Congress and the people to pay 
a fabulous bonus each year to the 
bankers. 

Although the figures used are not ex- 
actly comparable, they nevertheless tell 
the story that after the wars were over 
the men who fought the wars received 
low pay and those who bought the bonds 
received low interest; yet, the campaigns 
commenced to pay the veterans, their 
widows, dependents, and other necessary 
expenses, just as little as possible. It 
looks like the same campaigners against 
the veterans were campaigning at the 
same time for higher and higher interest 
rates for those who furnished the money, 
even though much of it was the Gov- 
ernment’s money that they themselves 
were receiving interest on. 

So now we realize in this year 1964 
the annual interest on the Government 
obligations—most of which was used to 
fight the two wars—is twice as much as 
the Government appropriates for all vet- 
erans of all wars for all purposes, in- 
cluding compensation, pensions, hospi- 
talization, and for every other purpose. 

All of this is information that Ed 
Neilan left out of his Saturday Evening 
Post article. His omission is part of his 
technique of distortion. The informa- 
tion I have presented is what the Ed 
Neilans of America do not want the 
public to know about or talk about or 
think about. 

[News release, the American Legion, Wash- 

ington, D.C., Dec. 5, 1963] 

NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, DANIEL F. FOLEY, STRIKES Back 
AT ANTIVETERAN ARTICLE IN THE SATURDAY 
Eventnc Post, or NOVEMBER 30, BY 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, EDWIN P. NEILAN 
American Legion National Commander 

Daniel F. Foley today termed an article, ap- 

pearing in the November 30 issue of the Sat- 

urday Evening Post and authored by the 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 

a “blatant and outrageous” attack on veter- 

ans and veterans’ organizations and a “shock- 

ing and unwarranted” indictment of the 
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Congress and of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. “This will do nothing to improve the 
public image of either the Post or the Cham- 
ber of Commerce,” Commander Foley stated. 
The leader of the world’s largest veterans’ 
organization said the American people have 
a right to expect of the Nation’s major maga- 
zines fair and responsible reporting. “This 
article,” he declared, “is a gross contribution 
to confusion. It is loaded with inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies.” 

The article, entitled Let's Say ‘No’ To the 
Veterans,” contends that veterans are the 
“worst offenders” among groups receiving 
from the Congress what its author calls 
handouts and Federal giveaways. It refers 
to the veterans’ benefits program as a scan- 
dal” and implies that any veterans’ legisla- 
tion passed by Congress is “loosely written.” 
Congressmen, says the article, “are demon- 
strably unable to resist” the lobbyists. 

To thwart “pressure groups,” the cham- 
ber’s president recommends abolishment of 
the House Veterans’ Committee. “If we were 
to pursue this kind of logic,” Commander 
Foley noted, one also would have to recom- 
mend the abolishment of the constitutionally 
guaranteed right of petition, and perhaps 
the American system of representative gov- 
ernment. We doubt if the leading spokes- 
man for the business lobby would seriously 

that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the Congress be dissolved.” 

The chamber’s president also charges the 
Veterans’ Administration with “loose” ad- 
ministration of veterans’ legislation and with 
inefficient management of its hospitals. He 
would discontinue the VA hospital system 
and he questions the Agency’s justification 
for remaining in control of other benefit 


programs. 

The American Legion took particular ex- 
ception to the Post article's claim that the 
VA routinely permits veterans to perjure 
themselves so as to secure free medical care. 
The Legion’s leader stated that “this reck- 
less accusation establishes without doubt the 
chamber president’s complete ignorance of 
the extreme lengths to which the VA goes 
to insure that its hospital beds will be used 
only by those having entitlement on the 
‘basis of either service connection or need.” 
The commander said repeated surveys have 
demonstrated that abuse of the veterans’ 
hospital treatment privilege is negligible. 
The findings, he pointed out, consistently 
Ihave shown that “less than one-half of 1 
percent of the cases might be subject to 
question,” and he emphasized that this rec- 
ord is remarkably low in comparison with 
other public programs of like nature. The 
Legion spokesman added that his organiza- 
tion has given the VA every cooperation in 
continuing efforts to eliminate abuse of the 
non-service-connected medical à 

The Post article, in the Legion's opinion, 
adds up to an unfair—and unsubstantiated— 
condemnation of all veterans’ programs, even 
though its writer gives lip-service to the 
“sensible principle that benefits should be 
paid only for service-connected disabilities, 
for unemployability and for need.” Com- 
mander Foley observed that the Legion has 
consistently supported this principle and, 
in fact, participated in establishing it as part 
of today’s law. The chamber’s president, 
however, selected out for particular abuse a 
general pension bill that is backed by an 
organization representing less than 10 per- 
cent of those in veterans’ organizations, but 
he neglected to make clear the pension pol- 
icy of the American Legion. 

The Legion commander said “anyone even 
casually acquainted with our organization's 
long-standing position knows that we stand 
for a showing of need in non-service-connect- 
ed benefit programs. The American Legion 
is,” continued Mr. Foley, “the foremost 
spokesman among veterans’ groups for re- 
tention of a reasonable test of need in the 
veterans’ disability and death pension pro- 
grams. Within the framework of existing 
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law, we seek moderate liberalizations in keep- 
ing with rising living costs, and such other 
modifications as will serve to perpetuate the 
dignified and gracious manner in which the 
Nation traditionally has care for its war 
veterans and their survivors.” 

The Wabasha, Minn., lawyer identified four 
major fallacies in the Post article which he 
said served to discredit any claim its author 
might make to expertise in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. These, together with the 
Legion’s comment, are: 

1. The Post article asks, “If low-income 
veterans of World War I should be helped, 
why shouldn’t low-income, elderly nonvet- 
erans?” The Washington office of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce is well-staffed with 
experts in all forms of Government programs. 
It is inconceivable that its president would 
be unaware of the public assistance program 
under which well over 2 million older citi- 
zens, regardless of veteran status, receive a 
monthly payment consisting largely of Fed- 
eral funds. The amount paid in such cases 
is, on the average, approximately the same as 
the average pension paid by the VA to a 
war veteran. 

2. The Post article says “* * * 85 percent 
of the VA patients have nonservice disabili- 
ties.” The quoted figure must have been 
grabbed out of the air for it bears no ascer- 
tainable relationship to official Government 
statistics. It is possible, of course, that all 
VA patients have some non-service-connected 
disability. The fact is, however, that some- 
what over 40 percent of all veterans occupy- 
ing a VA hospital bed have service-connect- 
ed disabilities of a compensable degree. Of 
the remaining non-service-connected group, 
over 57 percent are under treatment for 
chronic, long-term disabilities such as tu- 
berculosis and neuropsychiatric conditions. 
These patients would be a charge on the 
public whether in a VA or a non-VA hospital. 

3. The Post article claims “* * * there 
are generally more empty beds than patients 
in VA hospitals, if only because most of the 
patients are ambulatory.” The reference to 
“ambulatory” patients renders this state- 
ment senseless. Under this definition, all 
beds in any hospital would be “empty” on 
any given day that all of its patients could 
stand up and walk. The fact is the VA's 
record on utilization of beds is much better 
than non-VA hospitals. The bed occupancy 
rate for VA hospitals is 90 percent, com- 
pared to 75 percent for non-Federal hos- 
pitals. 

4. The Post article states: “Our veteran 
population is aging, but not decreasing.” 
This would be a good trick, if possible. The 
fact is the Nation's war veteran population 
has been on the decline since March 1958. 

The chamber's president, a Delaware 
banker, favors dismemberment of the VA 
and letting the general social security sys- 
tem provide for the needs of veterans. Com- 
mander Foley called attention to the fact 
that the writer of the Post article failed 
to provide the details as to how this would 
be accomplished. “Furthermore,” said Le- 
gion head, “the business-lobby’s representa- 
tive did not tell us how much money, if any, 
would be saved. The needy- veteran or 
not—are cared for in our society for the 
most part through public programs. It is 
fundamental to the Legion's philosophy, 
however, that war veterans in need are a 
Federal responsibility and the VA is the 
agency for discharging that responsibility; 
and our philosophy in this regard is founded 
on the Nation's historic policy of providing 
special benefits for its war veterans and 
their survivors.” 

Representing the 2,600,000 veterans of 
World Wars I and II and the Korean war 
who are members of the American Legion, 
Commander Foley said: “Thousands of 
Legionnaires also are members of some local 
chamber of commerce. They will have more 
than a passing interest in their national 
president’s views as expressed in the Post 
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article. We have found over the years that 
whenever a local installation of a Federal 
agency is threatened with transfer, dissolu- 
tion or curtailment, the local chamber of 
commerce takes an active part in efforts to 
retain the status quo. Legion posts and 
chamber units often have joined forces to 
justify continued full operation of a given 
VA medical facility.” 

Commander Foley stated in conclusion 
that the Post article presents nothing new. 
“It’s the same old charges from the same 
old source. No amount of fallacious reason- 
ing will dissuade the American public from 
its policy of caring for the Nation's war 
veterans and their survivors through special 
programs designed to provide for their just 
and reasonable needs. Neither will found- 
less attacks against the VA's fine record; nor 
will such a base purpose be served by im- 
pugning the integrity and judgment of Con- 

men. 

“As national commander, I pledge to all 
needy war veterans, and to the widows and 
orphans of those who served, that the Amer- 
ican Legion will continue its efforts in their 
behalf, that the VA’s hospital system shall 
be maintained intact, and that we will fight 
with our full strength and resources any and 
all attempts to dismember the VA or other- 
wise weaken its ability to carry out its im- 
portant mission. 

"We make no apology for our position on 
veterans’ benefits, just as we need not apolo- 
gize for the American Legion's great and con- 
tinuing programs of community service; its 
child welfare work; its sponsorship of youth 
projects emphasizing American ideals of fair 
play, tolerance, civic responsibility, and con- 
stitutional government; its unselfish service 
to veterans and their dependents; its sup- 
port for a national defense establishment 
second to none; its insistence upon the main- 
tenance of American principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy.” 

“Finally,” said Commander Foley, “in 
view of the attitude expressed by the writer 
of the Post article, perhaps it is also his view 
that veterans’ groups, including the Amer- 
ican Legion, should cease their keen inter- 
est and participation in countless commu- 
nity projects and endeavors all across Amer- 
ica—many of which would not be realized 
without the support of such patriotic or- 
ganizations.” 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
VETERANS OF WorLD War I or 
THE U.S.A., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1964. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PaTMaN: With each 
succeeding week it becomes more and more 
apparent that Edwin P. Neilan, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, is fast be- 
coming the victim of his own utterances. 

Starting last summer, Neilan, who is also 
president of a chain of banks in the State 
of Delaware, opened a vicious attack upon 
Members of Congress, terming them con- 
fidence men,” “bagmen,” “patronage ped- 
diers,” “gravy ladlers.” He, in plain words, 
accused Members of Congress of squander- 
ing the public money in order to perpetuate 
themselves in office and virtually stated that 
all of them were open to various means of 
bribery in order to hold their elected posi- 
tions. 

This blast, of course, did nothing to in- 
gratitate the chamber head with Members of 
Congress and since that time he has au- 
thored an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Let's Say No to Veterans.” This tirade 
was so completely devoid of facts that it has 
not been difficult for veteran leaders to 
point out the distortions and untruths in 
his article which has aroused a terrific tide 
of resentment among veterans, their friends, 
and supporters. 
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As the president of the chamber of com- 
merce, Neilan has been invited to address 
civic organizations in various cities. In 
nearly every appearance that he has made, 
his ill-founded statements have returned to 
haunt him. In Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Cleveland, Ohio; and Bay City, 
Tex., and even in his own State of Delaware 
his audiences have been astonished and 
amazed at the inaccuracies and misstate- 
ments that have been sprinkled most lib- 
erally throughout his addresses. 

His charges against veterans and veteran 
benefits have been most ably answered by 
top veteran spokesmen. It would appear 
that Neilan's image as a spokesman for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has been considerably tarnished as he con- 
tinues to play the contortionist and put his 
foot in the mouth at every conceivable op- 
portunity. 

* * . . . 

While it seems popular to downgrade World 
War I service, we wonder how many, if any, 
of these critics have studied the history of 
the hastily built citizen army who were 
thrown against the most efficiently trained 
and experienced troops in the world. History 
shows that these farmers, mechanics, and 
just plain kids met and defeated the Feld- 
grau Legions who had 4 years of combat to 
their credit in every major encounter of 
World War I. 

The record is filled with astonishments by 
our European Allies at the free-swinging and 
singing doughboys as they recklessly stormed 
the fortified positions of the enemy who had 
defied attack for so long a time. If Mr. Neilan 
had acquired a little mud on the seat of his 
“britches,” perhaps he would not be so glib 
and careless in his evaluation of men who did 
the impossible. The adjectives he uses in 
reference to these doughboys should make 
even the most shameless blush. 

While the chamber of commerce head is 
unalterably opposed to benefits for veterans, 
he has no such scruples when it comes to 
benefits for bankers, estimated insofar as 
Neilan’s bank is concerned, as being approxi- 
mately $400,000 yearly. This subject has 
been amply covered by the Honorable WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, of Texas, a recognized authority on 
finance. It would appear that it is only a 
matter of a very brief time before Edwin P. 
Neilan will be thoroughly discredited by the 
people of this Nation. 

The Veterans of World War I wish to com- 
mend the Honorable WRIGHT Patman, of 
Texas, for his courageous stand before the 
House of Representatives in defense of the 
veterans of this country from the unwar- 
ranted and unjust attack upon those men 
and women who answered the call of their 
country in time of its greatest need. We wish 
to assure all of those Members of Congress 
who have courageously stood up to be count- 
ed in supporting the Veterans of World War 
I, whose average age is now 70 or better, and 
particularly in defense of the traditional 
treatment which has been a part of our Na- 
tion since its founding. These traditions 
have been established upon many a field of 
battle, from the earliest Colonial days 
through the French and Indian wars, the 
Revolution, Mexican War, the Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, World Wars I and II, 
and Korea. This tradition is epitomized in 
the statement made by President Hoover 
that military service in time of war is ex- 
trao; service over and above the normal 
requirements of citizenship and, therefore, 
entitled to special consideration. The 
American fighting man has garnered strength 
and encouragement from these traditions 
together with a spirit of determination to 
defend and carry forward into perpetuity our 
American way of life and the true concept 
of our realization with those who have given 
so much and who will, in the future, give 
that which has to be given in its defense. 

Again we want to say we are grateful, par- 
ticularly to the Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
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of Texas, for his consistent support and in 
defense of the fighting men of this Nation 
from the time he became a Member of Con- 
gress to the present. We consider all those 
who are supporting this concept and our 
World War I program as men of courage and 
men with a deep, sincere sense of loyalty to 
those who have fought and to the American 
tradition. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. Ericson, 
National Legislative Director. 
MICHAEL J. DWYER, 
National Research Consultant. 
LEROY P. CHITTENDEN, 
National Public Relations Director. 


BOBBY BAKER INVESTIGATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lrs- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a problem 
of perjury has become a major issue in 
the Bobby Baker investigation by a com- 
mittee of the other body. This is a grave 
matter that involves the credibility of 
key witnesses. It also involves the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the investigation 
itself. 

Walter Jenkins has stated that he 
“was never present or a participant in 
any alleged conversations between Reyn- 
olds and Baker where the disposition of 
the commissions earned by Reynolds as 
agent for the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co., was discussed.” 

According to the statement Jenkins 
swears is true, he “emphatically denies 
ever suggesting to Robert G. Baker or to 
Reynolds the LBJ Co. should get any sort 
of rebate from the commissions earned 
by Reynolds.” 

Jenkins should have been asked a good 
many more questions about this mat- 
ter—by committee counsel L. P. McLen- 
don and W. Ellis Meehan—relative to 
the $1,200 in advertising time that Reyn- 
olds says he was pressured into buying 
on the LBJ Co. radio and television sta- 
tion. However, as inadequate as the 
questioning and statement by McLen- 
don and Meehan were, the statement 
stands as a denial by Jenkins that he 
had been involved in any conversations 
with Reynolds about this kickback, re- 
bate or whatever one wishes to call it. 

Mr. Reynolds states that he disagrees 
with Jenkins’ “statement that he [Jen- 
kins] had no knowledge of any question 
of advertising time to be purchased from 
KTBC, which is a station owned by the 
LBJ Co.” 

Reynolds continued: 

He [Jenkins] did have knowledge, and 
discussed it with me, sir. And he discussed 
it directly with the president of the Mid-At- 
lantic Stainless Steel Co., Mr. Albert G. 
Young. 


Mr. Reynolds produced the checks for 
$1,000 and $208 to corroborate his state- 
ment on the payments to the LBJ Co. 
Those checks and other documents show 
that Mr. Reynolds did not want this ad- 
vertising on an Austin, Tex., station and 
tried to sell part of it to Mr. Young. 

In his testimony, Reynolds stated that 
he had “reconfirmed it with Mr. Young, 
that he dealt directly with Mr. Jenkins.” 

Young has also told reporters the same 
story. Itis my understanding Mr. Young 
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has considerable documentation on this 
matter. 

The testimony of Mr. Young is the 
testimony the Senate committee should 
be seeking if it really wants to find out 
who is telling the truth in this affair. 
Also, there is an obligation to call Mr. 
Jenkins to testify in person, and to be 
questioned on the details of this whole 
affair. Mr. Jenkins was an employee of 
the Senate when these matters tran- 
spired, and the fact that he is now the 
No. 1 assistant to President Johnson 
should not be a barrier to calling him 
for questioning under oath. Sherman 
Adams appeared and testified before a 
House committee on dealings with Ber- 
nard Goldfine and the vicuna coat gift. 
There is no reason why Walter Jenkins 
should not testify. 

If perjury is to be permitted then the 
whole investigation will be a mockery, 
for the whole purpose of the investiga- 
tion is to find the truth. There is an 
obligation to pursue every avenue and to 
call every witness to learn the truth. 

It should be kept in mind that know- 
ingly helping a perjurer to conceal his 
perjury constitutes another crime—sub- 
ornation of perjury. All of those who 
take part in hiding perjury by refusing to 
call witnesses and subpena documents 
are themselves involved in subornation of 
perjury. 

This investigation was launched for 
the purpose of demonstrating to the pub- 
lic that the Congress could and would 
clean house. It was said that “the in- 
tegrity” of the Congress was involved in 
the Bobby Baker affair. 

The reputation of the Congress is 
harmed if perjury is hidden or condoned, 
and if high officials such as Mr. Jenkins 
are given favored treatment. 

Mr. Reynolds states that he had a con- 
versation with Jenkins in which Mr. Jen- 
kins produced a letter from a Mr. Huff 
Baines, of Texas, who had indicated that 
he would buy advertising on the LBJ 
Co. station if he wrote the Lyndon John- 
son insurance. Reynolds states he did 
not buy the advertising on a voluntary 
basis, but only after being called by Jen- 
kins and told to buy it. Certainly Mr. 
Walter Jenkins should remember this, if 
it happened. 

Apparently President Johnson intends 
to try to shut off all questioning on the 
subject of his dealings with Bobby Baker. 
I do not believe that the inadequate 
statements he made last week before 
running away from reporters should end 
it. In fact, his conduct and statements 
to this point raise more questions than 
they answer. 

There was no word of criticism of 
Bobby Baker in the statement made by 
President Johnson, so we can probably 
assume that he still has the same warm 
admiration for Mr. Baker today that he 
had when they were gift-giving pals 
back in 1959. If we are wrong he should 
tell us. i 

The President explained the expen- 
sive stereo set as a gift from the Baker 
family, and indicated it was merely one 
of many gifts that passed back and forth 
between him and his bosom friend, Bobby 
Baker, I would like to hear more about 
these tokens of affection that were 
passing back and forth between the then 
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majority leader and Bobby Baker. It 
could be most pertinent. Up to this 
point there has been no demonstration 
of the Government relationships that 
gave Baker his power to land highly 
lucrative vending machine contracts in 
the aerospace and defense industries. 
He must have had powerful friends who 
were active and influential in defense 
and aerospace contract matters. 

While the President has given some 
explanation of the stereo set, he has said 
absolutely nothing about that $1,200 gift 
of cash money that Don Reynolds says 
he was pressured into contributing to 
the LBJ Co. radio and television firm. 
There is no doubt that Don Reynolds 
paid the money to the LBJ Co. station 
for he has the checks to prove it. There 
is little doubt that someone had to sug- 
gest this arrangement, for it is most un- 
likely that a Maryland insurance man 
would throw $1,200 down the drain by 
advertising on a station 1,500 miles away 
in Texas. 

If the LBJ Co. employees were shaking 
down this insurance man in this ques- 
tionable way without his knowledge, the 
President should say so and publicly con- 
demn them. If President Johnson knew 
about it, then he owes the public an ex- 
planation of this transaction. 

His comments that he has said all he 
is going to say about the subject is un- 
acceptable, and I do not think the public 
will regard this as the honest and forth- 
right explanation we have a right to 
expect from men in high office. 

The President’s quips about “the 
miniature television set” will not suffice 
for an answer on either the stereo or 
the $1,200 paid to the LBJ Co. 

It must be remembered that accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of Reynolds 
he received a telephone call from Bobby 
Baker who told him, in effect, that he 
had not done anything for Senator 
Johnson. 

On the basis of this and other manip- 
ulations on the part of Bobby Baker an 
expensive stereo set was delivered by air 
freight to the residence of Senator 
Johnson. Incidentally, according to 
Reynolds, the actual delivery was made 
by a Government truck from Friendship 
Airport. 

Neither should it be forgotten that 
the evidence shows that Baker did not 
pay for the stero set for the Johnson 
family. It was paid for by Don Reyn- 
olds the insurance man, and it carried 
an invoice showing that it was billed to 
the same Don Reynolds. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman for a very fine state- 
ment, and I thank him for yielding. 

I have some concern about the state- 
ment that was issued by the President. 
This, I think, is a very smelly situation 
and I doubt very much if it can be deo- 
` dorized by stories or sharp remarks of 
a smart nature. 

The President said they had exchanged 
gifts before. I have some of the reac- 
tion that the gentleman expresses be- 
cause from all indications there was al- 
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most a father and son relationship be- 
tween the then majority leader of the 
Senate and Bobby Baker. Certainly if a 
son were giving the father $500 gifts, it 
would be natural that the father would 
want to know where that money was 
coming from. Apparently that was not 
a concern of Mr. Johnson. 

The second thing about it is that he 
said Bobby Baker did not want anything. 
Now, that has two implications. One is, 
if a man came into your office and laid 
$100,000 on the desk but did not want 
anything, it would be perfectly all right 
and ethical for you to acceptit. That is 
one inference from his statement. 

The other inference, which also con- 
cerns me, is the question about not want- 
ing anything. I think that Bobby Baker 
wanted something that was dearest to 
his heart, and that was protection. 
When you say that Bobby Baker did not 
want anything you are begging the ques- 
tion because at that time Bobby Baker 
knew his operations and he wanted pro- 
tection just like Billy Sol Estes wanted 
protection. I might say parenthetically 
that no report has been made on Sol yet, 
no investigation report. He was good at 
giving gifts around Washington but we 
have not had a report, as I understand it, 
from either the Department of. Agricul- 
ture or from the Senate or House com- 
mittees. 

I am of the opinion that this thing 
is far more reaching than we have been 
led to believe so far. The public is not 
going to forget this any more than they 
have forgotten other cases in the past 
of similar instance in our history. I do 
not blame Mr. Johnson at all. He is in 
somewhat the same position as Mac- 
beth’s wife was in when she cried out 
“Out, out, damned spot, I say.” 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. First let me thank the 
gentleman from California for his ob- 
servations. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I am interested in this 
from a technical point of view in addi- 
tion to the remarks made by the gentle- 
man, and I would like to associate my- 
self and thank him for yielding and 
commend the gentleman for keeping 
this question before the public. 

Like Macbeth’s wife, it cannot be 
eliminated, and will not be eliminated 
between now and 10 months hence when 
we vote. The technical question is, 
Would the gentleman add to his recom- 
mendations that the subcommittee or 
the investigating body of the other body 
demand that it be shown whether or not 
the corporation, the LBJ enterprise, this 
monopolistic octopus of television in cen- 
tral Texas, reported taxwise to the rev- 
enue service whether or not they did 
claim credits for insurance? Or whether, 
according to the corporate law we all 
know, in fact, whether the recipient 
thereof did report this as due income, 
paying the premiums on his life in 
order to insulate, I believe that is the 
word that was used, and protect the en- 
terprise from the sudden death of this 
key individual. Does the gentleman have 
any information on that? 
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Mr. GROSS, I thank the gentleman. 
He has made a very good suggestion, 
and I think it is most pertinent to the 
inquiry to ascertain such information. 
I received a letter this morning from an 
attorney in the Deep South. I am not 
going to disclose his name at this time. 
It reads in part, as follows: 

The public is entitled to know more de- 
tail in regard to the payment of premiums 
for this insurance. As I understood Mr. 
Johnson, he stated that he owned stock 
in the TV company controlled by his wife, 
that when he had a serious heart attack, 
they became afraid that upon his death it 
might be necessary to sell his stock, so 
the company took out insurance on his life 
in order to purchase his stock in the cor- 
poration. In view of the fact that his fam- 
ily owns the balance of the stock, it would 
amount to a method of increasing their 
holdings to the extent of the value of his 
holdings without paying any income tax or 
estate tax on the payment from the insur- 
ance company. 

It seems strange that Mr. Johnson would 
operate through Mr. Baker in obtaining life 
insurance. There are so many agents anx- 
ious to sell insurance, that his operating 
through Mr. Baker, on its face, indicates 
that in some manner the transaction was 
not on the level. The result of the trans- 
action seems to be that Mr. Johnson and 
his family received a valuable stereo with- 
out having to pay any income tax on the 
money that bought it, and his family was 
Placed in the position of obtaining a much 
larger equity in the TV corporation upon 
his death, without having to purchase it 
with funds upon which income or estate 
taxes had been paid. 

So many poor people are being oppressed 
by outrageous taxes, that it makes the of- 
fense of those in high positions seeking to 
avoid taxes, much more despicable. The 
poor man for whom Mr. Johnson, with tears 
in his eyes, pleads, cannot get stereos as 
free gifts, without paying the taxes on the 
purchase money. 


Mr. HALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for this additional information. I 
submit further that it becomes a matter 
of theory to the public as to whom the 
insurance policy was assigned, whether 
to the corporation or the insured, and 
if so, was it or was it not revocable and 
what were the plans or options of set- 
tlement. 

Mr.GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. It occurred to me 
that in order to get all the facts it will 
be necessary for the LBJ Co. to open 
their books for at least 10 years past for 
a complete investigation as to all the 
money that came in, whether it came in 
from a legitimate advertiser or whether 
the advertiser did not pay for it but the 
time was being paid for for somebody 
else, which is the case of the $1,200. Mr. 
Reynolds did not use the time, it was as- 
signed to another advertiser. We know 
that the $1,200 went there. There is a 
suspicion as to other funds. The only 
way I know of that such a thing could be 
clarified is to have a complete audit from 
an independent agency or an independ- 
ent body or committee of the House or 
Senate for at least 10 years to find out 
how much money went into that com- 
pany in the manner of the Reynolds 
money. As long as Reynolds was the one 
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that put the money there, and he is ina 
position now to do much better than he 
was able to do in the Senate, we should 
know exactly how much money is in- 
volved. There should not be any possi- 
bility of people guessing as to what hap- 
pened, because we have the facts in one 
case. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man and thank him for his observation. 
I would say to him that I would hope any 
committee or any audit of the books 
would also look into whether any Gov- 
ernment contracts have gone to this sta- 
tion, how much if any Government 
money has been spent through this par- 
ticular radio and television setup in 
Texas. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Iwant to commend my 
colleague for his perseverance and for 
his bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House and the country. The 
danger in this kind of an exposure is that 
somewhere along the line the whole 
affair is likely to be swept under the rug. 
The American people are entitled to 
know the facts involving the entire 
Bobby Baker case and in my opinion, 
they are going to demand that the facts 
be brought into the open. 

Reference was made a moment ago to 
the Billy Sol Estes case. The House 
should know and the country should 
know that as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, no report even as of this moment 
has been filed by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on the Billy Sol 
Estes investigation. I for one want to 
know why such a report has never been 
furnished the House and the country. 
Over in the other body, and we are pro- 
hibited under the rules from mention- 
ing people of the other body by name, a 
committee is presently investigating this 
Bobby Baker case. When things got hot 
in a certain phase of the investigation 
the chairman of the committee said, 
“We are not investigating Senators.” 

On another occasion when things got 
hot, he said, “We are not investigating 
tinware.” Now regardless of whether it 
is Senators, tinware, or any other Gov- 
ernment employee or Member of the 
Congress or anyone else who is involved 
in this mess, I think the American people 
want the facts laid out in the open so that 
they may know exactly what has been 
going on. I hope the gentleman from 
Iowa will continue his investigation so 
that the public may know the facts. If 
everything is in order—then well and 
good. But until there is a full disclosure, 
the American people are going to be sus- 
picious and they are going to draw con- 
clusions, perhaps unwarranted in some 
instances. Whether the American peo- 
ple get the whole story will depend on 
what the Johnson administration in- 
tends to do about it. They have the 
power to sweep the whole mess under 
the rug or they can bring the whole story 
into the open. All eyes will be on the 
White House from now on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the observations of my colleague 
from Iowa. I would say to him as well 
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as to the other Members of the House 
that I think there will be some informa- 
tion, interesting information, made 
available today with respect to this al- 
leged tinware—either today or within 
the next 24 hours. 

I would suggest to the Members of the 
House, if they do not already have a 
copy that they obtain a copy of part I of 
the hearings of the Rules Committee in 
the other body. It makes interesting 
reading and it will be a valuable docu- 
ment to have at hand later on, as this 
sorry picture unfolds. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to my re- 
marks and those of my colleagues who 
have spoken on this subject, I desire to 
submit for printing in the Recorp cer- 
tain articles from leading newspapers. 

The first is a timely editorial from the 
Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, of Janu- 
ary 26, 1964, which reads as follows: 

PERJURY Is THE ISSUE 


In a frivolous response to a pertinent ques- 
tion, Chairman Jorpan, of the Senate Rules 
Committee, told a reporter: “We are not in- 
vestigating tinware.” 

Of course not. No one thinks the subcom- 
mittee should. But unless Senator JORDAN 
and his colleagues are ready to forfeit pub- 
lic respect and confidence, they had better 
investigate the issue of perjury which has 
cropped up during the pussyfooting probe 
of the Bobby Baker mess. 

Don B. Reynolds, the Silver Spring insur- 
ance man who paid for a hi-fi set given to 
Lyndon Johnson, told the Jordan commit- 
tee that he had talked with Walter Jenkins 
about buying advertising time on the LBJ 
Co.'s Texas television station. Mr. Reynolds 
was testifying under oath. Mr. Jenkins is 
administrative assistant to Mr. Johnson. In 
a sworn statement, he denied any knowledge 
of the advertising matter. Thus, it seems 
probable that one of the two men committed 
perjury. 

Mr. Reynolds has said that the TV time, 
which he agreed to buy in connection with 
a life insurance sale to Mr. Johnson, was of 
no value to him. So he made a deal under 
which it would be uesd by Albert G. Young, 
head of a Silver Spring firm which sells cook- 
ing utensils nationally. Mr. Young has told 
newsmen that he discussed this advertising 
transaction by phone with a man who said 
he was Mr. Jenkins. And the reporters natu- 
rally wanted to know whether Senator 
JorDAN intended to call Mr. Young as a wit- 
ness, The tinware comment was the result. 

Normally an investigating committee 
would try to get to the bottom of such a con- 
flict of testimony. It would put Mr. Young 
on the stand and get his sworn story. It 
would follow through by examining the rec- 
ords of the TV company and interrogating 
the people there with whom Mr. Young must 
have dealt, 

Apparently the Senate committee does not 
intend to do this. It is trying to clamp the 
lid on what could be a very explosive (though 
legitimate) aspect of its inquiry. If it does, 
it can expect a vote of “no confidence” from 
the American people. And this vote should 
come through loud and clear. 


Another excellent editorial in the New 
York Times has this to say: 


THE SENATE AND MR. BAKER 


The conduct of the Senate investigation 
of the affairs of Robert G. Baker continues 
to perplex us. The committee’s counsel, L. 
P, McLendon, was asked this week whether 
he intended to pursue further the contradic- 
tory testimony of Don B. Reynolds, an in- 
surance, man and Walter Jenkins, a White 
House aid. He replied: 
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“I don't attach any importance to this. 
You run into this sort of conflict of testi- 
mony all the time in an investigation of this 
sort.” 

Surely this is an astonishing attitude for 
Mr. McLendon to take when it is recalled 
that Mr. Reynolds testified he gave the Presi- 
dent, then Senate majority leader, a valuable 
stereo set after writing a large life insurance 
policy for him, and then bought $1,200 worth 
of advertising time from a television station 
owned by the Johnson family after a rival 
insurance salesman had threatened to do the 
same. The time was later allegedly sold to 
an advertiser for $160. 

Mr. Jenkins subsequently submitted an 
affidavit to the committee in which he as- 
serted that the stereo set had been given to 
Senator Johnson by his protege, Mr. Baker, 
a point explicity reiterated by President 
Johnson yesterday. Mr. Jenkins denied that 
he had ever talked to Mr. Reynolds about 
the TV advertising. 

As Representative Gross of Iowa told the 
House, the time has come to question Mr. 
Jenkins seriously about this manner. The 
committee should make every effort to estab- 
lish the facts. Even if Mr. Johnson did be- 
lieve the stereo set came from Mr. Baker 
why should he have accepted so valuable a 
present from a young protege with a large 
and growing family, whose plight led Sena- 
tor GEORGE A. SMATHERS to cut him in on a 
lucrative Florida land deal? As Mr. Gross 
observes, the “war on poverty” seems to have 
started in Washington some time ago. 


In the Des Moines Register and other 
newspapers the noted columnist, Mr. 
Richard Wilson, writes as follows: 

Some FEEL JonNson Must Disavow BAKER 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Johnson has 
adopted what amounts to a passive attitude 
toward the Baker inquiry. The theory be- 
hind this is that he is not in much real po- 
litical danger and it is pointless to supply 
the opposition with new ammunition by un- 
dergoing critical questioning at a press con- 
ference. 

The President rests on the explanation 
that there was nothing wrong in his rela- 
tionship with Robert Baker, resigned secre- 
tary of the Democratic majority in the U.S. 
Senate. Baker expected nothing in return 
for a gift of a stereo set to the President 
when he was a Senator in 1959. 

BROADER QUESTIONS 

This is a professional-type political atti- 
tude and is probably sustainable. But in 
view of Mr. Johnson's fine beginning in the 
presidency some of his friends at the Capitol 
who wish him well will be disappointed and 
alarmed if he does not address himself to the 
basic problems raised by the Baker inquiry. 

These problems are numerous, not the 
least of which is whether a U.S. Senator or 
Vice President, as in Mr. Johnson's case, 


should be involved in a radio-TV operation ` 


which owes its existence to a Federal license. 

But there are broader questions. It has 
been proved politically unwise to ignore or 
brush under the rug small incidents which 
tend to arouse the always latent public sus- 
picion that public officeholders are often 
on the make. President Truman made this 
mistake, and so did President Eisenhower. 
The pathway of good intentions has been 
blocked by freezers, vicuna coats, oriental 
rugs, and now—perhaps—by a stereophonic 
high-fidelity set. 

NOTHING VENAL 

This is why all through the Kennedy ad- 
ministration there was a poster prominently 
displayed at the entrance to public build- 
ings in Washington proclaiming, in Kennedy 
prose, the absolute imperative for integrity 
in public office. 
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There was, of course, nothing venal in 
Mr. Johnson’s having accepted a stereo set 
with a retail value of $800 or $900 which 
came his way, via Bobby Baker and his in- 
surance agent, by virtue of $200,000 insurance 
purchased on the then Senate majority 
leader’s life. 

This would not seem unusual in a world 
of private affairs which is keyed to rebates, 
kickbacks, and other practices prevalent in 
the “I can get it for you wholesale” set. 
Whether or not it was legal for an insurance 
agent to present the stereo set to Mr. John- 


son, in the context of an insurance contract, 


has concerned some Senators. 
THE PRESIDENT’S REAL PROBLEM 

President Johnson's real problem, how- 
ever, is that his acceptance of this gift ties 
him into Bobby Baker’s world, and this is 
beneath the dignity of the Presidency of the 
United States. Some of his friends believe 
that he must act positively to separate him- 
self from any such identification so that his 
administration cannot be marred by cynical 
implications. 

As much as has been so far revealed of the 
amazing operations of the eager young man, 
who was Senator Johnson’s lieutenant in 
operating the Senate, has left some of the 
old pros gasping. Former Vice President 
Nixon recently told a friend: “I used to see 
Bobby in the Senate and slap him on the 
back. I thought he was just a clerk or er- 
rand boy for Lyndon. But the guy was a 
millionaire.” 

It becomes increasingly apparent to some 
of his friends that the President must do 
what he has not wanted to do, disavow 
Baker. For, Baker was as the White House 
now states, a trusted friend of President 
Johnson. 

LBJ STATION ADVERTISING 

The other problems are less painful but 
essentially harder. The insurance agent 
who sold the LBJ Co. the $200,000 policies 
on Senator Johnson’s life was persuaded to 
pay for advertising to the tune of $1,200 on 
the LBJ station in Austin, Tex., far from 
the agent’s little office in a Washington 
suburb. The LBJ Co. was ostensibly con- 
trolled by Mrs. Johnson. The LBJ station 
was acquired by Johnson interests in the 
1940's while Lyndon Johnson was a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

A television license was acquired when Sen- 
ator Johnson was majority leader of the 
Senate. This radio-TV combination has 
prospered along with other Johnson ranch 
and business interests. 

A few years ago a congressional investiga- 
tor, Representative Oren Harris, of Arkansas, 
found himself so embarrassed by a 25-percent 
interest in a radio station licensed by the 
Federal Government that he got rid of it 
although there was no reason in law for him 
to do so. 

MORAL, ETHICAL LEADERSHIP 


The problem here is whether or not a 
U.S. Congressman should be deeply involved 
in businesses which his actions in Washing- 
ton might help or harm. It is an old ques- 
tion. President Johnson recognized that as 
President neither he nor his wife should be 
profiting from the radio-TV setup and they 
put it in trust during his incumbency. He 
had not thought this necessary as a Senator 
or as Vice President. 

Lately some Senators and Congressmen 
have been making public their stockhold- 
ings. Others feel their business connections 
are private and will not conflict with the 
public interest. 

A President has a broader responsibility, or 
at least President Kennedy thought so. This 
is to set a tone, and exercise moral and 
ethical leadership. Mr. Kennedy carried it 
to the point of donating his entire salary 
as President to charity. 
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RAYMOND F. FARRELL COMMIS- 
SIONER WITH A HEART 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
said in a statement from the White 
House that the 1963 report of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service is an 
example of government with a heart. 

In my opinion, this was a special trib- 
ute to Mr. Raymond F. Farrell, whose 
outstanding qualifications caused me to 
strongly recommend his appointment as 
Commissioner to former President John 
F. Kennedy. 

I have known Ray Farrell, who is from 
Rhode Island, for many years and have 
always been impressed by his strong 
sense of personal dignity as well as his 
concern for the rights of others. These 
qualities, plus a thorough understanding 
of the laws he administers, have enabled 
him to do a superior job as Commis- 
sioner. 

A government with a heart is possible 
only where there is daily determination 
to function with compassion as well as 
efficiency. Ray Farrell, who has given 
almost his entire working life to the Fed- 
eral career service, has shown that deter- 
mination. I am happy today to add my 
commendations to those of President 
Johnson and the countless others who 
admire his work. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the report to the 
President from the Attorney General 
concerning accomplishments of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
and the statement of the President upon 
receiving it. 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

The report of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service is an example of govern- 
ment with a heart. 

By applying existing immigration laws 
with humanity, we are demonstrating that 
compassion and efficient administration go 
hand in hand. 

America’s strength has risen from the 
diversity of its heritage. Its future has al- 
ways rested on the hopes of our forebearers 
as they came to seek freedom and abundance. 

We can take renewed faith in the eager- 
ness of people throughout the world to be- 
come citizens—to share with us in the 
building of an even stronger country. We 
can express that faith by passing and im- 
plementing legislation already proposed to 
abolish the discriminatory national origins 
system. This bill will eliminate the waste 
of unused quotas. It will permit families 
to be reunited. I am hopeful of passage as 
early as possible. 

The Attorney General's report makes it 
clear that the Immigration Service has done 
its job with understanding, ability, and 
energy. In executing the new legislation 
it will continue to perform in that manner. 
REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE ATTORNEY 

GENERAL CONCERNING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

SERVICE, JANUARY 13, 1964 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am happy to re- 
port that the U.S. Immigration and Natu- 
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ralization Service made important progress 
during 1963 in eliminating time-consuming 
redtape for citizens and visitors, without 
diluting national security safeguards. 

One of the Service’s most satisfying ac- 
complishments in the year was to make 
streamlined new procedures available to 
Americans who want to adopt alien orphans. 
Already, I am told, there has been a sharp 
reduction in the time required to adopt 1,500 
of these orphans. 

Raymond F. Farrell, Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization also has re- 
ported to me that major gains in cutting 
redtape have been achieved in the inspection 
procedures for visitors from abroad. These 
improvements have been especially timely 
since they came during a year when an 
estimated 986,000 foreign tourists, a record 
number, visited the United States, compared 
with 851,506 in 1962 and 766,591 in 1961. 

One of these improvements results from 
the adoption by several large ship lines of 
the Service's suggestion to use the simplified 
manifests long employed by the airlines. 
This change will ease the jam at inspection 
facilities, permitting inspection of all pas- 
sengers on a first-come, first-serve basis. 

Another travel aid instituted this year 
allows foreign passengers arriving and de- 
parting on cruise vessels to enter and clear 
U.S. ports as part of their tour without 
having to obtain nonimmigrant visas from 
U.S. consuls abroad. 

I am also pleased to report to you that 
courtesy and cooperation along both sides 
of the thousands of miles of borders with 
Mexico and Canada during the year were un- 
usually high all during the year. 

As an example of this cooperation, the 
Mexican Federal Judicial Police worked with 
the Immigration Service to break up a major 
counterfeiting ring in Mexico City which was 
producing bogus versions of the forms issued 
to aliens residing permanently in the United 
States. 

Again this year, the Immigration Service 
continued its vigorous drive on organized 
crime and racketeering. Commissioner Far- 
rell reports that 676 aliens were deported 
under criminal, immoral, or narcotics 
charges, 

Among them was “Countess” Elizabeth 
Spedding, who had been convicted of violat- 
ing the White Slave Traffic Act. She was 
deported to Canada following her release 
from confinement for illegal reentry. 

Others deported during the renewed drive 
on criminals and racketeers included Giusep- 
pe Crisalli, whose convictions include armed 
highway robbery, and Umberto Bauco, 
wanted by authorities in Italy for fraud and 
embezzling. 

Also during the year? deportation proceed- 
ings were started against Hugo Rossi, a nar- 
cotics trafficker who was recently denat- 
uralized. 

Also in 1963, the Supreme Court upheld 
a denaturalization order against John Bath- 
beach” Oddo, a racketeer loan shark who has 
been identified as a member of Cosa Nostra. 

Other highlights of the 1963 activities of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
are: 

An alltime record number of 174 million 
aliens and citizens were admitted during the 
year, an increase of 1 million over the year 
before. This total, of course, includes many 
aliens and citizens who made frequent cross- 
ings of the land borders. 

During the year, the United States popula- 
tion was increased by 314,000 aliens who en- 
tered as immigrants or as permanent resi- 
dents. More than half came from Germany, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
Mexico, 

Cubans fleeing Castro continued to arrive 
in the United States despite the termination 
of scheduled airline flights between the two 
countries in October 1962. 
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From then until last July, 6,076 refugees 
were brought to the United States by Ameri- 
can Red Cross-sponsored vessels and air- 
craft, while others continued to arrive by 
small boat along the Florida coast. As of 
December 31, there were 154,703 political 
refugees in the United States from Cuba. 

The Service continued to accept Chinese 
refugees from Hong Kong into the United 
States under President Kennedy’s directive 
of May 23, 1962, to help alleviate overcrowd- 
ing in that colony caused by the influx of 
persons fieeing from Communist China. Al- 
though no new applications have been ac- 
cepted since January 1, 1963, 6,446 entered 
during the year, making a total of 9,200 who 
have arrived in this country. 

All refugees, of course, are carefully 
screened before being permitted to enter this 
country. 

During 1963, 73,250 aliens conceded de- 
portability and were permitted to depart 
without formal proceedings. The 22 percent 
increase over 1962 was made up primarily 
of illegal entries from Mexico. 

Fifty mentally ill aliens were returned to 
thelr native lands. Hospitalization of these 
aliens already had cost the United States 
$340,000. Had they continued to remain in 
hospitals in the United States during their 
lifetime, the projected cost would have been 
$3,850,000. 

Subversive aliens deported during the year 
include: Gus Polites, long active Commu- 
nist functionary in the Detroit area; Antonio 
Rodriguez Echazabal, former Cuban Ambas- 
sador to Haiti and Guatemala and alleged 
Communist agent. 

Moy Cheung Seto, former propagandist for 
the Chinese Communist Party, who had pro- 
cured documentation by fraud and was seek- 
ing entry to the United States, was excluded 
and deported, Stanislav Byczkowski, former 
member of the United Polish Worker’s Party 
and suspected espionage agent was also re- 
quired to depart. 

Eng Let Poy, a Chinese Communist who 
had falsely claimed U.S. citizenship, departed 
while under deportation proceedings. De- 
portation proceedings were initiated against 
Joseph Sherman, long active in Communist 
organizations in the Boston area. 

Roger Tetreault, Pierre Schneider, and 
Mario Bachand, youthful members of the 
terrorist Quebec Liberation Front were ex- 
pelled to Quebec. All three had fled Canada 
after being charged with involvement in 
large-scale bombings there which resulted in 
the death of one person and injury to others. 

There were 4,053 investigations of possible 
fraudulent evasion of the immigration and 
nationality laws. Prosecutions were sought 
in all cases of individuals or rings seek- 
ing to profit from fraudulent practices. 
Among them were Richard A. Cody, a Los 
Angeles attorney, who “sham” mar- 
riages between aliens and citizens for sub- 
stantial fees. He was indicted together with 
three of the “grooms.” 

Salvatore Vavolizza, president of the 
Vavolizza Travel Service, Bronx, N.Y., two of 
his employees and the owner of another 
travel agency were indicted on 73 counts for 
conspiring to make false statements in ap- 
plications for first preference visas. Elmer 
R. Castillo, a self-styled immigration con- 
sultant was indicted for furnishing fraudu- 
lent employment assurances to potential im- 
migrants from Mexico. 

There were 591 investigations in alien 
smuggling cases conducted by Service officers. 
George H. Stodder, Robert A. Clauss, and 
Efrain Rio-Gutierrez were indicted for il- 
legally bringing 4 Mexican aliens into the 
United States and in furtherance of the vio- 
lation transporting the aliens from the 
border to Wyoming by plane. They are 
awaiting trial. 

Marvin Kenneth Wilson and Joe Frank 
Langston were charged with inducing 14 
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aliens to enter the United States illegally 
and with conspiring to convey them by plane 
from the Mexican border to Oregon. Wilson 
pleaded guilty and is serving a 1-year sen- 
tence. Langston is awaiting trial. 

A. J. Kupper, Hoke McKim, and Roman 
Vidrio Virgen were indicted for having in- 
duced 8 Mexicans to enter the United States 
illegally and conspiring to convey them 
by plane from the border to Kaufman, Tex. 
They, too, await trial. 

Service efforts to combat desertions by 
sailors resulted in the location of 1,930 de- 
serters. One, a Greek crewman, who deserted 
ship was located in Chicago. He attempted 
to avoid arrest by being lowered from a third 
story window on a bed-sheet rope. His 
trial—and that of his accomplices for har- 
boring and concealing him—is pending. 

During 1963, illegal aliens found in this 
country by the border patrol increased by 
23 percent to 43,174 from 35,096 from 1962. 

In addition to aliens located by the border 
patrol, 12,795 aliens were found in urban 
areas by Immigration Service investigators 
who have the responsibility of seeking out 
aliens who have entered unlawfully or who 
have violated the conditions of their admis- 
sions. 

In the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
the marked increase in illegal entries during 
July, August, and September, almost par- 
alleled exactly the sharp seasonal trend 
noted last year. In addition to the 23,558 
aliens who entered illegally, 19,508 aliens 
who had violated nonimmigrant status were 
found. Most of these were working or seek- 
ing work on farms and ranches, 

A moderate increase in the number of 
alien smugglers detected by the border pa- 
trol was noted—382, compared with 355 dur- 
ing 1962. There was a marked increase, 
however, in the number of smuggled aliens, 
from 635 last year to 821 during 1963. 

There was an increase in the use of aircraft 
to smuggle aliens into the United States or 
to transport them after entry. In July, 
officers picked up 37 deportable aliens who 
were waiting for a plane to transport them 
from Deming, N. Mex., to Brooks, Oreg.. 
where they had been promised work. 

Reentry of deportable aliens is minimized 
by transporting them to the interior of 
Mexico nearer their homes rather than by 
releasing them at the border. Accordingly, 
11,340 aliens were flown by chartered air- 
craft to Leon, Guanajuato, and 4,129 aliens 
were transported by train to Chihuahua. 

Cooperation with other enforcement 
agencies continued to pay dividends. These 
agencies delivered 3,632 deportable aliens to 
patrol officers during the year and the border 
patrol was able to turn over to them 1,013 
violators of various Federal, State, and local 
laws. 

An officer at Wolf Point, Mont., arrested 
Sam Mannarino, Pittsburgh rackets figure, 
wanted for violation of the Federal income 
tax laws. 

In routine operations, Oceanside officers 
solved a burglary (and recovered $5,500 
worth of men’s clothing) by arresting three 
men fleeing the scene of a crime. 

A Del Rio officer identified a deportable 
alien as a suspect, and as a result, 36 bur- 
glaries were cleared. El Paso officers arrested 
an alien wanted for murder in Canada. 

Laredo officers arrested a man wanted in 
Dallas for murder after he attempted to 
evade inspection at a traffic checking point. 
In October, Del Rio officers arrested two 
smugglers and seized 100 pounds of mari- 
huana concealed in their automobile. 

In accordance with requirements of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, 3,236,684 
aliens filed address report cards with the 
Service in 1963. This is an increase of 
107,919 reports over last year. The States 
with the largest number of aliens reporting 
were: California, 710,419 or 22 percent; New 
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York, 600,468 or 18.5 percent; Texas, 241,001 
or 7.4 percent. 

Resident aliens comprise 89 percent of the 
aliens reporting. The largest numbers of 
resident aliens were of Mexican nationality 
(577,895), followed by Canada (339,659), the 
United Kingdom (247,811), Germany (247,- 
805), Italy (228,766), and Poland (129,884). 
There were less than 100,000 in other na- 
tionalities. Most Mexican nationals live in 
California and Texas; Canadians in New York 
and California; British in New York and Cali- 
fornia; Germans in New York and Cali- 
fornia; Italians in New York and New Jersey; 
and Poles in New York and Illinois. 

Another important function of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service is the 
naturalization of resident aliens. 

Among the 125,500 persons who became 
citizens through naturalization were approxi- 
mately 8,000 Hungarians, who came to this 
country following the revolution of 1956. 
More than half of those naturalized were 
former nationals of Germany, Italy, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Mexico, and Hungary. 

Another major area in the nationality field 
was the issuance of certificates of citizen- 
ship to 18,500 foreign-born persons who ac- 
quired U.S. citizenship through their nat- 
uralized parents. An additional 23,200 per- 
sons were issued other nationality docu- 
ments. 

The Service policy of expediting the nat- 
uralization of military personnel and their 
dependents was continued in 1963. 

Ceremonies were held at many military 
stations at which children born abroad to 
Armed Forces personnel were issued certifi- 
cates of citizenship, thus saying the service- 
men and the Government time and expense. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Derountan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 8, 1964, I pointed out President 
Johnson’s record on civil rights, which 
started out as that of a segregationist’s. 
In view of the recent hearings held by 
my Committee on Ways and Means, on 
the King-Anderson bill which is com- 
pulsory health insurance, it is interesting 
to note the following letter written by 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson on Septem- 
ber 28, 1950, to Mrs. Thos. P. Caughlin; 
whose permission to use the letter has 
been given: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 28, 1950. 
Mrs. THos. P. CaAUGHLIN, 
Dallas, Tez. 

My Dear FRIEND; Thank you for making 
available to me a copy of the resolution 
passed by your organization opposing any 
form of compulsory health insurance. 

Ever since my election to Congress 13 years 
ago I have been in complete opposition to 
socialized medicine. I assure you that I 
shall always work against legislation which, 
in my Judgment, would circumyent the right 
of our citizens to select physicians of their 
own choice. 

If you will convey this information to your 
members, I shall be very grateful. Please 
tell them, too, that I hope I may continue 
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to share their views on legislation pending 
here. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
i LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


WHICH L.B.J. DO YOU BELIEVE? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DRROUUNLIAN I may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORM 


Endorsed further centralization of power 
in the Federal Government. 


Favored sit-in demonstrations, 
Promised to close such tax loopholes as 


“depletion allowances.” 
Supported Federal aid for education. 


Favored school desegregation. 


Favored system of medical care for the 
aged as part of the social security system. 


Supported legislation to repeal State 


right-to-work laws. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, in the fall of 1960, ran 
both for the office of Vice President and 
for the office of Senator from Texas. He 
ran on two diametrically opposed plat- 
forms: The Democratic national plat- 
form adopted in Los Angeles and the 
platform adopted by the Democratic 
Party of Texas: 


TEXAS DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


Denounced “Federal encroachment” and 
deplored the “growing and menacing con- 
centration of power in Central Government.” 

Called for “enforcement of laws designed 
to protect private property * * * from 
physical occupation.“ 

Called for retention of the “present oil 
and gas depletion allowances.” 

Opposed “the entry of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the general fleld of public 
education.” 

Pledged “to protect the decisions of the 
people of local school districts in the opera- 
tion and control of their schools.” 

Deplored “socialistic proposals” and called 
for State rather than National action to 
deal with health problems of aged citizens. 
Supported the alternative Kerr-Mills ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Endorsed the Texas right-to-work law as 
“necessary to free enterprise system and the 


growth and prosperity of Texas.” 


To top it off, last Thursday evening, 
President Johnson issued a statement 
following the ratification of the 24th 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
South Dakota Legislature, an action 
which outlawed the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting in Federal elections, say- 
ing at that time: 

As majority leader of the Senate, I per- 
sonally urged the banishment of bars to 
voting. This triumph now of liberty over 
restriction is a proud moment for me. 


What President Johnson failed to tell 
the American people was that between 
1942 and 1960, while a Member of the 
House of Representatives and then of 
the Senate, he voted 12 times against 
legislation to outlaw the poll tax. 

Is it no wonder that the question, in 
all fairness, can be asked: Which Lyndon 
B. Johnson are the American people 
supposed to believe? The President is 
the only one who can supply this 
answer. 


CAN AMERICA SPEND ITSELF TO 
PROSPERITY OR BANKRUPTCY? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's housing and community devel- 
opment message is unbelievable. It is 


socialism, not capitalism. It is govern- 
ment evaluation of problems followed by 
Federal prescription of aid, planning, 
regimentation, and control. Nowhere is 
there recognition or understanding of 
the spirit and deed of American indi- 
vidual intiative, local and community 
effort, State pride and States rights. 

Specifically, first local city and com- 
munity planning commission activities, 
working with private developers, build- 
ers, and investors are replaced by Fed- 
eral open space land acquisition for later 
Government approved development. The 
President disapproves the so-called urban 
sprawl. Is not local development neces- 
sarily right since it pleases the local plan 
commission and private entrepreneurs 
and investors, all tailored to please the 
ultimate boss of development, the cus- 
tomer, the home buyer, the tenant? 
Where does Federal Government sud- 
denly acquire Soloman-like wisdom, or 
our President, or Housing and Home Fi- 
nance head Bob Weaver? 

Second, public housing is to now be 
procured by Federal purchase by Mr. 
Robert Weaver of homes and apartments 
in each block and locality of the resi- 
dential areas of our cities. The residen- 
tial areas of every city will then become 
Government dominated. Is this the land 
of the free? The social rearrangement 
of our lives is actually what Mr. Weaver 
and President Johnson seem to want. 
Freedom of association, of choosing your 
neighbors is out the window. Perhaps 
public housing officials will promise to 
have Government employed yard men, 
painters, and plumbers keep up each 
public housing house equal to the neigh- 
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bor's efforts in maintaining their homes. 
Public housing tenants are wards of the 
Government and need not, do not keep 
up their properties and yards. As Pres- 
ident Johnson puts it, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency can both buy ex- 
isting properties to lease them to public 
housing tenants at marked down rates 
or can act as simply a leasing agent go- 
between owner and tenant. 

Third, mass transportation must now 
be the Federal province, regardless of 
local or private action. This is now a 
part of the housing bill. If that is not 
enough, the Federal Government is 
asked by our President to set up training 
of those in local communities on how to 
run local communities. How did our Na- 
tion get where it is without such Federal 
aid? Can people be trusted to run their 
affairs locally? Apparently not. I con- 
tradict this outlook. 

Nor do we need a new Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community De- 
velopment as the President requests. 
Nor do we need to extend urban renewal. 
The scandalous abuse of the law to date 
as seen in congressional investigation 
and GAO reports is proof enough that we 
must stop and evaluate, not plunge on 
into more chaos and corruption by Fed- 
eral urban renewal laws. 

By any test of Americanism that I 
know, moral or constitutional as viewed 
through our forefathers’ eyes and our 
own sad Federal Government manipula- 
tions this message does not measure up. 
It certainly far exceeds my congressional 
oath to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion or my first yardstick, “Is it a func- 
tion of the Federal Government?” Sec- 
ondly, when cost is considered, there is a 
bewildering duplicity of intent. The cost 
will be astronomic and escalating in na- 
ture. The open space purchase, new de- 
partment and functions, the new loans, 
grants, research, training—there is al- 
most no limit. How can we reconcile 
these extravagances with the loudly oft 
repeated claims of fiscal prudence, re- 
duced debt and reduced spending? We 
can see as Senator Byrd observed that 
spending will soar in 1964 as over 1963 
and even more in later years. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS GLENN 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] may. extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker— 

Yet I, a dull and muddy-mettled rascal, 
peak like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my 
cause, and can say nothing SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare’s John-a-dreams is a 
name apparently coined to suit a dream- 
ing character, so lost in his own thoughts 
that he is scarcely conscious of his sur- 
roundings. I think this aptly fits John 
Glenn’s present state. 


1964 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in the 
mind of the public that John Glenn was 
methodically brainwashed by the Ken- 
nedy’s with an ego-tickling display of 
attention. Whether it was on waterskis 
or in the plush environs of Hyannis Port, 
John Glenn was persuaded to put his 
name on a ballot. 

On that point, I wish to include an 
editorial from the January 22, 1964, issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star. Under 
unanimous consent, the editorial follows: 

JOHN GLENN: JUST A BALLOT NAME? 

Ohio politicians, drunk with their good 
fortune, are already whooping it up for John 
Glenn to be the next Vice President of the 
United States. 

That eruption of cynical political greed 
and blind enthusiasm for a “name” on the 
ballot casts a shadow over the whole business 
of the space hero dumping the space program 
to enter politics. 

John Glenn will bring to the political arena 
a famous name, a familiar face, an excep- 
tional ability to speak appealingly to large 
groups, an unashamed religious faith, and an 
equally forthright patriotic pride. He is the 

of the “All-American boy“ come to 
maturity. A perfect hero. 

The fact remains that Glenn's prepara- 
tions for the actual job of making national 
policy and national decisions have been con- 
siderably less than his lifelong training for 
space, 

There are others with much the same long, 
tedious, and demanding training and experi- 
ence, but they are too few. His departure 
leaves a gap. Nobody can replace him in the 
space picture. Those years of training and 
of acquiring special knowledge, and the ex- 
periences of the space flights are washed out. 

By no stretch of the imagination can this 
be considered the kind of training and prepa- 
ration that is ideal for government service at 
the highest level. Its narrow and technical 
specialization is something of the opposite 
of training for high public office. 

Yet, many men have gone to the U.S. Sen- 
ate with fewer virtues and no better train- 
ing than John Glenn. What he is doing is 
hardly uncommon. The temptation of sena- 
torial office has snared many without the 
added pressure and aura of being urged to 
run by the Attorney General of the United 
States and brother to the late much-admired 
President. 

But even from Washington there seems to 
be no subterfuge about the reason for urging 
Glenn to take up politics. 

What has been said is that the party needs 
a shot in the arm in Ohio. 

In other men we might think such crude 
and cynical political circumstances fairly 
normal and certainly commonplace. 

But in John Glenn, the brave, unselfish, 
God-fearing, patriotic, squarefaced, and 
clear-eyed hero from space, it is Inescapably 
disappointing. It is too earthbound. Too 
common. Too cheap. Too ordinary. And, 
maybe, too naive—to be used for partisan 
political advantage. 

And to put our space effort, for which he 
is so brilliantly equipped, in second place. 

To put the younger astronauts who must 
go into space without his help and prepara- 
tion and experience to guide them in second 
place. 

It is disconcerting. It is disappointing. 

We have already lost our shining example 
of the self-sacrificing “team player,” the 
modest hero, the dedicated officer. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WELTNER, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
certain material. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STAFFORD) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. REIFEL. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Evins) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PICKLE. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 855. An act to provide for more effective 
utilization of certain Federal loans or grants 
by encouraging better coordinated local re- 
view of State and local applications for such 
loans or grants; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S. 1833. An act to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household 
equipment and furniture, utilities, subsist- 
ence, and laundry service to civilian officers 
and employees of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1928. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to sell a part of 
the former Cheli Air Force Station to Chans- 
lor-Western Oil & Development Co., by nego- 
tiation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1959. An act to authorize the trans- 
portation of privately owned motor vehicles 
of Government employees assigned to duty 
in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3368. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land to the Lex- 
ington Park Volunteer Fire Department, Inc.; 
and 

H.R. 4801. An act to amend subsection 
506 (d) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
regarding certification of facts based upon 
transferred records. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on January 23, 1964, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 779. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of January 28, 1948, re- 
lating to membership and participation by 
the United States in the South Pacific Com- 
mission, so as to authorize certain appropria- 
tions thereunder for the fiscal years 1965 and 
1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1964, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


January 14, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


John J. Heimburger...| General 
Francis M 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _...............-..... $50, 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 11, 185. 13 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1963. 12, 152. 59 


23, 337. 72 
= 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1963. 26, 662,28 


HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
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JANUARY 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Kenneth Sprankle... 
9, 442. 50 
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* JANUARY 15, 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(INVESTIGATIONS STAFF) 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it. 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 


Total 8 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
gross following report showing the name, profes- 
Name of employee Profession ar sion, and total salary of each person em- 
month ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
period July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
— aes ————_ gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
Leonard M. Walters. Director, surveys | $8,065.02 Propriated and expended by it: 
— investigations 
Rowland C. Halstead. Assistant director, 7, 459. 35 
2 staff. Name of employee Profession 
OOF... -~-<|--=5- — — 128 
Lillian M. Mackie 8 . 953. 
Mary A. Smit 
John R. gr seg ---| Chief counsel 
Robert W. Smart Chief Counsel (to 
ec. 1, 1963), 
Phili: E 


W. — — 8 ounse 


9, 414. 30 

7, 085. 20 

5, 501, 22 

5, 004. 06 

— Uae 5, 004. 06 

22 5, 004. 06 

t: Doris L. Sco 1.27.31 

Jenkins, W. .. . do. 2.225. 16 e * 
S J. James A. Deakins 3,795.90 


3, SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
4 (PURSUANT TO H. RES. 84 AND 146, 88TH CONG.) 
4, 
1, John T. M. Reddan_..| Counsel. 44 
2 — gou- TAR. Investigator. i = 
2, Adeline Tolerton...__.| Clerk. 28 
2, Barbara M. Tippett...| Secretary 24 
Jerome K. Small M 75 


888888888888 8838 


£ 3 sSSSSSSSSESLSSENSSRSSSSSSSSS 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


3, mittee expenditures... .................... $75, 000. 00 
4, Amount of expenditures previously re) 25, 227, 80 
4, Amount expended from July 1 to sported 

= pO Cee ˙ A PE ES es 30, 689. 34 
3,1 Total es expended from Jan. 4 to 

7 no AER E A 55, 917. 14 
2055 Balance iio as of Jan, 1, 1964.. 19,082. 86 
3, CARL VINSON, 

2 Chairman, 


JANUARY 24, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 


#8 p85: 


= 


Space Ad- committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 

the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 

1 rites — 2.3303 Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
5500 T T a AA A August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
Dunnington, R. H.. N ee 3,104.79 following report showing the name, profes- 
Small Business Ad- sion, and total salary of each person em- 
Ba A 20 3,325.29 Ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
homes VANT AET Co a 825.28 July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
thority: gether with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 
STANDING COMMITTEE 


Name of employee 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures................--..-- 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


$660,000. 00 


Total spoons expended from July 1 
to Dee. 31, 1963 


ae unexpended as of December 


456, 003. 33 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 6, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 


Layton, Mary W... 
Meiselman, David I.. 


1964 


STANDING COMMITTHE—continued 


Name of employee 


Moorhous, Margaret 
of Oct. 1 
Poston, Robert R. 0 co 
Ruth, Elizabeth L. ene. 
Sept. 
Scott, Ira o Senior eco 
Swanner, Regina 
—— — 


Fasteau, Mare S 
Fulton, Wilbur D.. M 


(from June 17 
one Sept. 4). 


8 ses E 


rw Raymond F. 


5 sea Edward 


122 jugene M 
5 Lawrence 


B. p 
Mansfield, Harvey C. Professional staff 


Mayer, Thomas economist 
ronda July 25). 
Meiselman, David I a rege 
rough ug. 31 
and as of Oct. 1). 
Mah Allan H Economist __....-..- 
„Janet F. . . Clerk-stenographer 


(th: h Sept. 30 
Assistant clerk” 


Polakoff, Murray E... 
paces Constance 


Roberts, Harriet L. 
Robinson, Donald L.. 


member. 
Sawhill, John C. . Senior economist 
Season 
Schulkin, Peter reh a 
Scott, Ira oo Sei 
Swanner, Regina 


Vaughn, Donald G.. Assista 
Walton, Jonathan R. 
Weintraub, Robert E. 
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SURCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING (H. RES, 204 AND H. RES. 528) 


Total 
N f 10 U 
ame of em sala 
ployee —.— 
6-month 
Burns, Frances . 8 
Burrows, Kenneth W. Housing economist..| 8. 826. 
„Jean Research assistant. 4, 711. 50 
Hamilton, Eleanor . d 0000 3. 795. 
Ireland, Casey ; 
McEwan, John J., Jr. 
Miles, Linda L.. 
1 
Sarg. John H 
Tucker, Margaret E. Secretary 
—— — Fase NOES En 


8, 578. 11 


Brod Eniest vestigator (from | 1,547.22 
y a Ao June 5 through| ° ` 
ric ape 
Drumm, John G. RIE F RRN 1, 345. 68 
Fogarty, Joseph E. Investigator (from | 1,909.05 
June 5 t 
do 3,173. 76 
4, 534. 29 
813. 16 
SEINEN, a 21, 901. 27 
Funds authorized or — for com- 
mittee expenditur es 8555. 000. 00 
—ů 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
8 ENTI — 92, 811. 52 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31 175, 643. 02 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
| ES E 268, 454. 54 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 286, 545. 46 


WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Hayden 8. Garbe 
Clayton D. 8 


Ellen M. Coxeter- 
Jennie H. Owings 0 


Total 
Name oſ employee Profession miary 
6-mon' 
period 
ratoes Ann Demp- | Assistant k Ae $1, 605. 42 
fective 
ar. 15, 1855. 
Gertrude W. Johnson. Clerk-typist 1,834.95 
9 
une 1 to Dec. 1, 
1963). 
John G, Sims Assistant clerk 263, 11 
(worked for 
1 — * of August 
Jean Quarles Assistant cler 2, 257. 40 
(began work Mar, 
1, 1963). 
Total expended 52, 082. 58 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
Amount authorized $25, 000. 00 
Amount expended 9, 053. 38 
Balance available..................--.. 15, 678. 07 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gecher with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


gross 
Name of employee salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
eoa Crawford.. $9, 442. 50 
y J. Bullock... 9, 334, 38 
— C.F. 9, 
Fru J. Schu jupp do. 9, 
Robert F. Brandt. „ 
Harry C. Cromer 


Philip B. Billines Special assistant. 
Marian A. Czarnecki. 


PPR 
SRSVES 8888 Su Z 


E 52382 88822 88 E 


a 
8 


Funds authorized or e ee for com- 


mittee expenditures $117, 500. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


Total amount expended from Jan, 1 
to Dee, 83; 2908s) nmin 


1182 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession a 
6-month 
per 
Louise Maxienne Chief cler $9, 442. 50 
Russell C. Derrickson. Staff director 9, 442. 50 
Education chief 9, 442. 50 
Chiefinvestigator_..| 7,002. 54 
Minority clerk (July | 1, 573.75 
1 to July 31, 1963). 
Charles W. Radcliffe.. ger er Sn counsel for | 7,002. 54 
Donald F. Berens. Administrative as- 3, 032. 64 
sistant. 


Louise M. Wright. 
Jeanne E. Thomson 


cre’ 

Philip Ray Rodgers. Minority clerk and 
counsel (effective 
Sept. 1, — 7 

Ernesto Galarza Chief counsel for 
labor-management 
(effective Nov. 1, 
1963). 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported.. $73, 261.37 
Amount expended from July 1 to Bee. 31, 


SP SAISON ES ERs a URES 68, 816. 61 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
CCC 142, 077. 98 
Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Secretar: 
Administrative 


assistant. 
Aly 8 to Aug. 9 
ug. 
1963). $ 


Michael Schwartz... 
Mary L. Shuler 
John Everett War- 
ren. 
Ridgely Jones. 
ee Greenleaf, 
r. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
uring 
6-month 
p! 
Full committee staff— 
Continued 
Ernesto Galarza Administrative $620. 91 
25 31. 1880 Oct. 1 
Sandra L. Paxton.._| Secretary (effective 650. 83 
Nov. 25, 1963). 
Donald F. Berens. Administrative 1, 516. 32 
assistant. 
Beverly Pearson. Minority secretary. 3,752.58 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 21, 047. 97 
. expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, BIR 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
General Subcommit- 
Lod 8 
o present- 
ative CARL D. 
PERKINS, chair- 
man): 


Funds suthorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ............-...--...- $25, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re - 11,381.08 
Amount expended from July 1 to Pes. l, 
PA ͤͤ W E ee. eee 11, 996. 58 


e neont expended from Jan. 3 to 
P 23. 377. 66 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 


Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


1,622.34 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 


January 27 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Total salaries, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ..-------------------- $25, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously 2 st 10, 307. 41 
Amount expended from July 1 


po TERE SAIS T 11, 462. 77 
bes amount expended from Jan. 3 to 

CCT E A 21, 770. 18 

=- 


JaNvary 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Special Subcommittee 
o Raton, Pel 
0 presen 
tive EDITH GREEN, 
chairman): 
William T. O'Hara. 
Betty R. Pryor 
W. Gaul 


Total salaries, 
July 1 ve 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $25, 


Amount of expenditures previously N. 1223. 11, 404. 95 
Amount expended from July1 to Dec. 1, 1963. 11, 267.73 


Total —— expended from Jan. 3 to 
on. Bh BR ame tance tne eE 22, 672. 68 


Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1963. 


ADAM C. POWELL, 
Chairman., 


1964 


January 3, 1964. 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Apoca Subcommittee 
Oene Bto. 4 
gees THOMPSON, 
R. (chairman): 
Robert E. McCord - 
Mary E. Corbi 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures—ꝛ 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1068. 1 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
1963. A, 


A TR Sa eT 9 452. 80 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963... 547. 20 
Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Select Subcommittee 
y Education No. 


5 (Representative 
Joun H. DENT, 


mittee expenditures. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Amount of expenditures previously reported, $6, 833. 52 
Amount expended ron duly 1 10 Dec. 31, PA 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
31,1983. 


21.019. 11 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 3, 980. 89 


ADAM C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Marie South- 
worth. 


Funds pene — or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditur es $25, 000. 00 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures 4. 171. 98 
Amount expended from Ra 1 to y er. 

% A 22 —— 12, 547. 71 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3 
$0 Deo: S1, AUB: -nymi ani 16, 719. 69 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 8, 280. 31 


Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 

AD HOC SURCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH DATA PROCESSING 


AND INFORMATION RETRIEVAL CENTER NO. 7 (CHAIR- 
MAN, REPRESENTATIVE ROMAN c. PUCINSKI) 


Name of employee Profession 


Dec. 31, 1963 
(no other ex- 
e e ee e AE a 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
Perkin ok geayi iins paT PAi 5 . ported. pi ot 
mount of expen pre one 
Amount expended from Aug. 26 60 
TC 9. 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963.. 4.85050 


Apam C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 3, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 

AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


NO. 8 (CHAIRMAN, REPRESENTATIVE DOMINICK V, 
DANIELS) 


Name of employee Profession 
Gail S. Smit Clerk (Oct. 22 to 
Dec. 16, 1963). 
Counsel. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously my, soba N None 
2 expended from Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, is 

eee „ 369, 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963.. 2, 630. 82 


AnaM C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


January 14, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
ee and expended by it: 


, July 1 to Dee, 31, 1963: 


Full mt 81.018. 55 
Executive and Legislative eee 
Subcommittee. - 35,500.68 
Military Operations Subeommittee 9, 060, 56 
Government Activities Subcommittee... , 288. 43 
F elations Subcommit- 4 1 4 
Natural Hasuroes and Power Subcom : 
F... ĩͤ a ee 48, 267. 05 
Foreign Operations he Government In- 
ric fe tor Subcommittee. .....--....--- 49, 322. 31 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
T0000 22. 849, 04 
Total. eee eee 267, 438. 06 
3 full committee, July 1 to Dee, 31, 
Christine Ray Davis, staff director 9, 
James A. gan, general counsel........ 9, 


nee Q. Romney, associate general coun- 


Earle J. Wade, staff member 
yong 8 70 Dotto, staff member 


ie 
Jobn Philip 5 — minority counsel 


85 os 88 
BE 888881 ss 


2 
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Ex „July 1 to Dee. 31, 1963: Amount expended from Jan. 4 to June 30, Amount of expenditures y reported. 
Foil gom mmitteo: Travel, publications, pave A AAA $241,487.68 Amount expended from July 1. Coc psi 
Se bes. 31, A. 1888. total. . 61, 018. 58 Total amoont „ended trom July 1 3 . N — 
— to Dec. 31, 1963. A amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization c R 5 
5 Hon. WIA I. Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, — 
Nag ohi . mea ee E 91, 104. 26 Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1963. 12, 856. 27 
Arthur Perlman, investigator 7, 594. 92 WILLIAM L. Dawson, WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
cis J. Schwoerer, staff mem 5, 350. 74 Chairman. Chairman. 
Sas rag gence = 22 — 
ohn L. Dodson, clerical staf (Nov. i to : January 15, 1964. 
Dec. 31, 1963) MAST 833, 70 COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION JANUARY 9, 1964. 
55 e 5 1,388.88 To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
D. ing, The above-mentioned committee or sub- COMMERCE 
ply 1 to Aug. 31, 1968 1,426.02 committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of To the CLERK or THE House: 
mapene -= . the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
Le ³ 35,500.68 Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
Military O tions ne Hon. following report showing the name, profes- . 
CHET HOED chairman: si d total salary of each age Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
Herbert Roback, staff administrator...... 9,442.50 SiOn, an peron August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
John Paul R nl Ridgely, investigator.........- 6,170.46 ployed by it during the 6-month period from following report sho the t 
Dou lin, staff consultant. 3,009.60 July 1 to December 31, 1968, inclusive, to- po! wing name, profes- 
* 4,819.86 gether with total funds authorized or appro- Sion, and total salary of each person em- 
4, 278.06 priated and expended by it: ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
4. 278.06 July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
7, 062. 02 gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
39, 060. 56 priated and expended by it: 
= Name of employee Profession 
Total 
gross 
tot- ER 5 pees — |] — — Name of employee Profession salary 
William ‘David Allred h k Julian P. Langston....| Chief cler. Aas 
(Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 31, 1663) 1,400.74 Marjorie Savage. Assistant clerk prone 
Roland J. Williams, in 4,001.76 Mary F. Stolle do. ...---------- 
—— Sees Clerical staft 
TARET À 3 830.53 Funds 9 or appropriated ſor commit- W. E. $0, 442. 48 
ama. tee expenditures---------------------------- 85.000. 00 KennethJ. Painter. 7, 834. 66 
— ae cc nr = Amount of expenditures previously re |. 826.35 Glenn L pap — hired — 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- Amount expended ſrom July 1 to Dee. 1,1963. 459.07 Joanne C. Neuland 4,115. 54 
tee, Hon. L. H. 9 chairman: Mildred H. Lang.. 4,115. 54 
James R. Neu SR 8, 286. 00 Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to Ryan. —— do. 4,115. 54 
Delphis C — 5 professional staff Dec. 31, 1963 . 42 Roy P, ilkinson.... 3, 898. 84 
P 8, 286. 00 M. Karpowich. 1 4.115. 54 
George 0. Serint, Investigator n. 84 55 pee E E RE a eee Seam 
William Donald Gray, research analyst.. 5878. 74 Omar BURLESON, Professional staff: * 
Eileen M ers dert Clerk-stenographer.. 4.278. 06 Chairman. Andrew Stevenson. Expert 9.442. 48 
— Bebe B. Ferry, cler k.stenographer — Ss — — —— 8 ------| 9, 442. 48 
Š JaNuaRY 10, 1964. * E Sea 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS bes ta M. Menger. d0.....---------- 8, 944. 15 
Natural Resources and Power Subcommit- To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: Additional temporary 
tee, Hon. — . Jones, chairman; The above-mentioned committee or sub- employees under 
ineas epee sere 8,615.08 committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of H. Res. 17, H. Res. 
paner Mecellan, professional staff mem- A and H. Res 
Sadak Sao Re a aa: 7,331.64 the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 521: 
Perki A. 5 assistant counsel.. 5, 140. 41 Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Gladys Johnson. Clerical assistant. . 4. 765. 65 
Maurice B. Tobin, assistant counsel. . August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the Kathleen Theresa Clerical assistant 775. 92 
George L. Milstead, investigator. following report showing the name, profes- Crowe. (to Aug. 31). 
Catherine L. Hartke, stenographer... g g » William T. Staff assistant (Sub- 6,001.19 
Josephine Schelver, research analyst sion, and total salary of each person em- Denman III committee on 
ito Dec. 31; 18e e ployed by it during the 6-month period from tion). 
Francine Shaeter, clerk-stenographer (Oct. July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- Rosalee Ann Minority clerical 2, 750. 33 
Susan Mann, clerk typist Guly Tio Sept. 2 gether with total funds authorized or ap- carolyn Bi 3 3,902.91 
WSs ee 1,250.55 Propriated and expended by it: 
| PAR SS ( 8, 536. 02 Lowe EBS Berry, Jr... Minority counsel... 9, 442, 48 
Charles L. Honey, Staff assistant 4,502. 45 
— ̃ ˙— 48, 267.05 Jr. (from Aug. 1) 
Wallace L. Briscoe..| Staff assistant 001. 19 
Foreign Operations and Government Infor- Name of employee John A. Canfield....| Staff assistant (Sub- 1,500. 
mation Subcommittee, Hon. Joun E. committee on 
Moss, chairman: Commerce and 
Gensel 95 prot, staff administrator. 8, 615.04 Finance) (from 
adviser 8, 253.06 Nov. 15). 
A 80 William B. Ellis, Jr.] Messenger (to July 387.96 
> — Professional staff: 31). f 


Marguerite A. Gleason, clerk-sten 
123 (July 1 to Oct. 20, 1963) . 
Expenses. 


— T EAS 160. 
— 22,849.04 
Funds sothorised or appropriated — 
mittee 1 . 600, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
.. c 241, 457. 68 


7, 975. 68 
4, 576. 02 
4, 576.02 
vgn l. Bedsole.|_ ...do.......-.-.-.--| 4,364.76 
Patricia B. Freeman. . do. 4.072. 20 
Susan A. Whitener 3, 822. 96 
Funds 5 or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur ess $30, 000. 00 


SPECIAL SURCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Gheriés P. Howze, | Chief counsel 9, 386. 06 
T. 
Robert E. L. Associate counsel 2,141. 44 
Richard. — 31). 
Herman Clay Subcommittee chief | 7,759. 44 
Beasley. clerk. 
Stuart 8. Ross Oonsultant 
Zelig Robinson. Staff Soros. 
Elizabeth G. Paola. . Clerical assistan 
Catherine C. ESSER 
Mary F. Stenographer-clerk..| 3,790.49 
ary n 
Bainbrid idee. * 
Dorothy Dimpel core eo 3, 474. 62 
Funds authorized or a; prlated for com- 
mittee expenditures_ — 5 8 $278, 450. 00 
Amount ofexpenditures previously reported. 86, 379. 95 


1964 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 
31, 1963. oii 


Total ogg expended from Jan. 4 to 


Dec. 31, 1 77, 034. 35 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1963. 101. 415. 65 


OREN Harris, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


8 $9, 442. 50 

Wilen R Toiy 9, 442. 50 
Walter M. Besterman. 5 assistant.| 9, 442. 50 
Murray Drabkin 9, 099. 30 
Stuart H. Jo! 8 9, 099. 30 
Garner J. Cline 6, 828, 60 
Copen- 6, 302. 54 

haver, 

Carrie Lou Allen 4,494. 78 
Anne J. Berger... 6, 264, 48 
Jane C. Caldwell 4.819. 86 
Frances F. Christy... 5, 568. 42 
Mary DeMatties__._- = 4, 386. 42 
Velma Smedley. ------|----- do. 5, 775. 30 


SALARIES PAID JULY 
PURSUANT TO H. 


1 THROUGH DEC. 31, 1963, 
RES. 36 AND H. RES. 100, 


88TH CONG. 
Total 
pross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin” 
6-month 
period 
Appel, Leonard Assistant counsel $2, 652. 30 
ae Aug. 31, 
Beland, Lorraine Ww... į 4, 083. 06 
Benn, Donald G . 6, 057. 60 
Burak, Gertrude C. 4, 928.16 
Cors, Allan D 4, 668. 
Cuddy, Karen W. 3.319. 14 
Foo K Roberta E 4,159, 70 
Haardt, Alma B. 3. £19. 60 
Hall, Patricia J. d 3.319. 14 
Hunter, Edwin K. . Clerical staff 520. 34 
5 Aug. 23, 
Hyman, Josep Counsel (through 1, 427. 23 
July 31, 1963). 
Jett, R. Frederick... Assistant “counsel 2, 495. 60 
ia July 31, 
Kelemonick, Michael i 3. 844. 68 
¥ rles R... 2, 544. 42 
33 oseph M 5, 350. 74 
abe, Mary Wass. rical staff 553. 19 
oe July 31, 
McGrad orno- Clerical staff. ......- 3, 627. 96 
Marcus, Philip Associate counsel 1,441. 33 
1 July 31, 
Meekins, Elizabeth G- Clerical stal 4, 169, 70 
Moler, George P nage Clerical staff 405. 78 
8 5 Aug. 31, 
Rosenman, Lou Associate counsel....| 7,439. 76 
Zelenko, Beniamin ee do 5,775. 30 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... .-......-.-.-.---- $200. 000. 00 
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Amount expended from July 1 through Dec. 
31, 1963.. 


DO EF K E 
Total amount exrended from Jan. 4 

through Dee. 31, 1963_........-..... 188, 449. 32 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 

—— v ance Sakae 11, 550. 68 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE, SALARIES PAID JULY 1, 
1963, THROUGH DEC. 31, 1963, PURSUANT TO 
H. RES. 35 AND H. RES. 497, 88TH CONG. 


Total 
gross 
y 
6-mont 


Name of employee Profession 


Economist (rouet $2, 968. 92 
1963). 


Ainsworth, Kenneth 
G. Sept. 25, 


Breslow, Jerome W.. Assistant counsel....| 4. 671.77 

Broussard, Gerald J.] Clerical staff (asof | 1,015.28 
Oct. 11, 1963). 

Faircloth, John W. F_ Counsel las of Nov 2, 168. 08 

Fuller, David Otis, Clerical mn (Jul: 614. 25 

Jr. 15 to Aug. 31, 

Greess, Constance 145, 30 
Eu h July 7, 

James, Raymond K...| Clerical staff (as of 1, 540. 39 
Oct. 14, 1963). 

Lane, Esther CO Clerical staff. __..... 3, 319. 14 

McGrath, James P. Clerical staff (as of 450. 
July 8, 1963). 

May, Julia M... Assistant counsel 367. 51 


(through July 19, 
1963). 1 


Senior economist 6, 406. 67 


Melville, Robert F. 
(through Nov. 26, 
1963). 


) 
„Anthony. Counsel. 7,918. 53 
Phan) erman Clerical sta fl.. 3,319. 14 
Rigler, Douglas V.... Clerical staff (as of 1, 520. 38 
Oct. 15, 1963). 
Schoenek, Hilda C. Clerical staff (July 271. 41 
30 to ‘Aug. 12, 
Sutherland, David A.] Counsel. 7, 918. 53 
Wachs, Joel S. Clerica 881. 
Chroust Sept. 6, 
Waggoner, Anne Clerical staff 1, 235, 46 
f (through Sept. 7, 
Zeifman, Jerome Counsel. 6, 401. 71 
Funds 3 or e appropriated for Com- 
mittee expenditu res $196, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported.. Wy cs Hee e Rare 64, 105. 99 
Amount expended from July t through Dec. 
AT cap Sela sate SS GEL Ba 76, 495. 63 
5 — amount expended from Jan. 4 
through Dec. 31, 1963._..-.......... 140, 601. 62 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 
Vi fap Shes Lele 55, 398. 38 


FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF 
THE LAWS 

A. ka" rar: of New Edition of United 

States Code (no year): 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1963. 
Expended July 1 to Dec. 31, 1963.. 


Balance Dec. 31, 1963 
B. Preperstion, a Aen Edition of District of 


Columbi 
Unexpe nded eae June 30, 1963 22, 877. 05 
Expended July 1 to Dec. 31, 196. 9, 699. 78 
Balance Dec. 31, 19063 13, 177. 27 
C. Revision of the Laws 1964: 
Legislative 2 Act, 1984. 20, 765. 00 
Expended July 1 to Dec. 31, 1963__..... 9, 442. 50 
Balance Dee. 34, 1963 11, 322. 50 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 31, 1963. 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1993, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


alin 


wry...---| Chief eounsel 


John M. Drewry. 


paseo venS 
88888885 
8888828 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 8, 813. 71 
2 expended fom sone 1 15 Dee. 31, 


$37, 500. 00 


:. —— S 8. 564. 12 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
F see 17, 377. 83 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 20, 122. 17 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 31, 1963. 


COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


E 


eee pol 
BESSASS 888 
RS88888 888 


Secre! 
Blanche M, Simons e 


Funds authorized on appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. Fas pS EES E EEF 802. 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 24, 201. 16 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
CCC ͤ VAT 28, 681. 37 


JE 
8 


Total ä expended from Feb. 27 
to Dec. 81, 52, 882. 52 


———_— 
Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31,1963. 9, 617. 48 


Tom Murray, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, pe 
August 2, 1946, as , submits the 
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following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1953, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Standing committee: 
Richard J. Sullivan.| Chief counsel . $9, 442. 50 
Joseph R. Brennan.| Engineer-consultant.| 9, 442. 50 
Ants W. Enfield..| Minority counsel....| 9.099. 30 
tephen V. Feeley...| Subcommittee clerk. 6, 734. 58 
elen M. Dooley. . Staff assistant. 7, 674.84 
Aalen . Thompson. 0 . 6.767. 62 
thy A. Beam. do. 5. 779. 62 
8. Philip Cohen.. Staff assistan 803. 31 
oe July 31, 
Florence C. Waters_| Staff assistant 5, 001. 00 
— — of Aug. 1, 
Ester M. Saunders. -] Clerical assistant 3, 525. 06 


(through Dee. 30, 
1963). 


STANDING COMMITTEE—SALARIES PAID, JULY 1 THROUGH 
DEC, 31, 1963, PURSUANT TO H. RES, 238. 88TH CONG. 


James L, Oberstar... Be on clerk | $4, 331.49 


(thi 
15, 1963). 
James R. Phippard._.| Subcommittee clerk | 1, 392.10 
12655. Nov. 16, 
John A. O'Connor, Ir. e, eden, clerk.| 5,253, 24 
William B. Short, Jr.. 5. 253. 24 
G. W. a 5, 253. 24 
6, 353. 76 
6, 001. 20 
Agnes M. GaN Salt assistant 28880 
$ un.. Sta n 
3 Nov. 30, 
Marina M. Gentilini.. Bait assistant (as of 579, 38 
— B. Carroll Clerical assistant. 3, 525.06 
Q. Van Dyke, | Minority clerical 3, 519. 60 
assistant, 
Murray 8. Pashkoff eee 2, 679. 90 
Dorothy Ann Research assistant 600. 
{savers Aug. 16, 
Martin Baker oh assistant 600. 58 
(through Aug. 31, 
Jobn P. Brault........ ch assi: 750. 58 
ercon Sept. 15, 
Anne Thompson 0 t 680. 64 
(through Sept. 6, 
963). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com: 
mittee expenditures. eee so RN $110,000. 00 
Amount of ditures 50, 647. 77 
Fe to Dee, si; f 
o EE — — 54, 933. 66 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
AG Se AR ee 105, 581. 43 
panos unexpended as of Dec. 31, 
AIEEE — —— 4, 418. 57 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM—SALARIES PAID, JULY 1 THROUGH DEC. 31, 
1463, PURSUANT TO H. RES. 236, 88TH CONG. 


Name of employee 


Walter R. May. 
John P. Constandy- 


Robert L. May 
5 D'Amico 
Patrick J, Cunning- 


S88 88 


Robert G. Lawrence. Associate counsel | 2, 
1235 of Oct. 14, 


~J 
= 
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SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM—-SALARIES PAID, ETC.—con. 


‘Name of employee Profession 


George H. Martin yp as- | $8,069.70 
M. Kopecky.. Chief investigator. 8, 408. 22 
John N. Dinsmore. ...| Investigator. 7, 063. 68 
6, 922. 62 
6, 922. 62 
1, 109. 89 
— 6, 659. 34 
3, 704.14 
STR 6, 001. 20 
4, 018, 02 
4, 439. 62 
Dolores K. Doughert 3,890.22 
o! y- , 839. 
Agnes M. GaNum....| $ 637. 16 
Sylvia H. Reppert... 3, 600. 90 
Sara L. Vollett 3, 690. 90 
R. Knighten ya 2, 934. 54 
A Ne 2, 522. 76 
Erwin Greenwald.___- Research ---| 4,283.52 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee —— . $340, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures viously re- 
22 ii bon 70 ü Bes 1 
* m 
Rh E EE RES =. 155, 076. 98 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 
#0 Déc: A, 18... „%1!/ 324, 094. 88 


* unexpended as of Dec. 31, 


15, 305. 12 


SELECT SURCOMMITTEE ON REAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION— 
SALARIES PAID, JULY 1 THROUGH DEC, 31, 1963, PUR- 
SUANT TO H. RES, 237, 88TH CONG. 


Total 
N of employee Profession salary 
ame 
during 
6month 
period 
Ruth M. Heritage... Chief Clerk $7, 016. 64 
Henry H. Krevor....- Chief counsel........| 9, 099. 30 
Robert J. Bolger...... Minority counsel_...| 8, 765. 52 
Joe W. Ingram Associate counsel....| 6, 955. 56 
Roy Markon..........|...-. CEE RR ie 6, 532. 44 
Dorothy S. Martin Oo? eee 4, 825. 26 
Ruth Butterworth ._.. a 4, 554. 36 
Meriam Buekley......| Staff assistant 3, 411. 24 
Florence C. Waters assistant 713. 92 
(through July 31, 
1963). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures ares — —— a $125, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures viously re- 
Amount expen — Walp Ts Bee 3 
expen’ y „ 
PRN OR N S EA T TTN 58, 483. 55 
‘Total amount expended from Jan, 1 to 
Tao: SL I aS inani 115, 068. 89 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 19, 981. 11 
1 Does not include outstanding obligations. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 21, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 


January 27 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 


gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


inority clerk 
(July 1 to Sept. 
30, 1963). 


T. K. Leachman Messender July 1, 
to Aux. 31, 1963). 
Frank E. McCarthy.. nority clerk 


Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


January 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Charles F. Ducander_ iee iy director | $9, 442. 50 
chief counsel. 
John A. Carstarphen, Chief clerk and 
Jr. counsel, 


9, 442. 50 


upper po 
2 88888 88 
S 88888 JS 


do 

Secre! (from 
Fle ng. Sept. 23). 
Patricia B. Harford...| Secretary (to Oct. 1). 


— 


INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Richard P. Hines Staff consultant_..._| $8, 630. 72 
542. 60 


James E. Wilson Technical con- 
. 
Peter A. Oerardl Technical con- 2, 314. 50 
tant (from 
Nov. 12). 
Joseph M. Felton Assistant staff 4, 160. 70 
ee 
Katherine V. — nt cler 4.928. 10 
Denis C. . Aa Publications clerk...| 2,679.90 
Virginia R a —— 3, 230. 86 
u 
Elizabeth Rothman. Cierizal assistant 665. 48 
(to Avg. 15). 
Stephen Zorn Assistant p.ib 868. 02 
tions clerk (to 
Sept. 1 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ....-.--------------- $150, 000, 
Amount ofexpenditures previous}: 8 47, 689. 15 
Amount expended from July 1 8 
p ͤ ͤ——. Se eres 50, 167. 99 
Total amount ded from Feb. 27 
to Dec. 31, 1968. -22-552 887. 14 
Balance une ded as of Dec, 31, 
ee es 
Gerorce P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


1964 


JANUARY 10, 1964. 

CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 

STANDING COMMITTEE 


om oa 
Name of employee Le uring 
6-month 
period 
Donald T. Appell. Chief investigator.. . $8,036.82 
Helen M. Gittings. .--| Research analyst 2, 464. 08 
d from 
Investigating 
Committee). 
Recording clerk.....| 6,076.44 
Director ERS 8,897. 16 
Secretary to counsel.| 4, 169. 70 
8 to 5,014. 86 
counsel. 
ral counsel. ._.. 9, 442. 50 
Chief of reference 6, 123. 42 
files 
to 8, 953. 04 
in’ gators. 
o gr _ 1, 223. 66 
resigned Aug. 31, 
1963). 
vestigator 7, 880. 82 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
Arens, Margaret Ann.] Clerk-typist (re- $685. 16 
10 Sept. 4, 
Louis 8. Bedarfas_.... Information analyst 951. 56 
(ap ited Nov. 
Beatrice P. Baldwin. . Clerk-typist.........| 2,869.50 
John R. Benedict analyst... 4,819.86 
iras ces Rosalyn Information analyst. 2,880.30 
rown, 
Theresa J. Bugllo Coe ope 9 2, 327. 76 
Gerard F. Burke 22 51 Be 2, 748. 50 
Daniel Butler do ennn 2, 652. 78 
Kathleen Cour S 1.045. 75 
(resi Aug. 14, 
William R. Collins. Editor (appointed 3, 090, 25 
Aug. 12, 1963). 
Anniel pg Information analyst. van = 
899, 82 
tor 4, 462, 26 
Rochelle J. E ee Clerk-typist......... 2,035. 02 
Ettorina Fantozzi | Steep (re- 839. 30 
1585. pt. 8, 
Emily R. Franeis Information analyst 2. 652. 78 
Metie Gaffn ey Clerk- typist (ap- 899. 82 
Pan Oct. 14, 
Helen M. Gittings Rah analyst 2, 464. 08 
8 
tandin, Com 
mittee 1. 
1963). 
Herbert Goldblatt....| Clerk-t; jist (re- 642. 34 
Aug. 31, 
Katherine R. Holton.. Research cler „977.86 
Walter B. Huber 3 7.674. 84 
Maura Migs Sad Kelly.] Research analyst.. 3, 425. 71 
Olive M. King Editor (resigned 1, 588. 56 
ug. 31, 1963). 
Evelyn M. Kocis.....| Secretary 3, 878. 96 
William Margetich....| Investigator... 3, 885. 30 
Carol E. Me agin. Clerk-typist.. 2, 142. 84 
Esther L. Mon Clerk-stenogra; 3, 042, 84 
David E. Muey; Ir.. 123 2, 945, 34 
Jane S. Muller. Information anal 1, 863. 50 
(resigned Oct. 15, 
1963). 
2 M. Nittle Counsel. 7, 699. 13 
Alma T. Pfaff Research clerk. ..... 2, 988. 66 
Katharine Phillips... Switchboard oper- 2, 734. 08 
8 8. Ran- Research clerk. ..... 3, 339. 02 
olph. 
Doris S. Rainbolt....-- Plte Leri ss 2, 355. 47 
Brenda R. Rogers e Nore 2.454. 45 
30, 1 
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INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE—continued 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Louis J. Russell Investigator— 86, 264. 
Doris P. Shaw Information analyst 240. 
2 1 July 
Lela Mae Stiles Information analyst.| 3,237. 
Pamela A. Stoddard. Cle 2 bais (re- 642. 
signed Aug. 31, 


1063. * 
Donald I. Sweany, Jr..| Research 


Patience 8. Vaccaro.. Glerk-stenographet_ 1,616. 
Mary Myers Valente . Secretary 4, 809. 
Dorothy Vernor-.----- Olerk stan nographe pher 367. 
(appaia 
Stanley F. Walton Olerk-ty ist 88 613. 02 
Nov. 12, 
Toos. 
Neil E. Wetterman. ] Investigator . . 5,296. 56 
Billie Wheeler. Clerk-stenographer - 2, 123. 16 
Judith Wheelus N pist (Oct. 575. 49 
ov. 12, 1963.) 
John A. Lohe stall member (re- 1,029. 09 
a July 31, 
Raymond T. Collins Invest 12 0 (re- 625, 52 
July 21, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditureszʒ $360, 000. 00 
Amountof expenditures previously reported; 152, 134. 90 
Amount expended from July 1, 1963, to 
CATR ES RS iC eg 155, 428. 84 
Total N- expended from Jan. 4, 
1963, to Jan. 1, 106 307, 563. 74 
beer ee unexpended as of Dec, 31, 
SNE SER AMER VE pasa ay 52, 436, 26 
E. E. WIIIS, 
Chairman. 


January 15, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin; 

6-mont 

period 

9 committee 
oliver: E. Meadows. $9, 442. 50 
Edwin B. Patterson. 9, 442. 50 
John R. Holden 7. 952. 22 
Billy E. SERRE 2 6, 922, 62 
George Fisher 9, 442. 50 
Helen » A. Blondi. 5,521. 92 
5 A. Davis 3, 480. 48 
eorge J. Turner. Assistant elerkx. 4, 603. 14 
en V. Matthews... Gleriestenographiet 4, 603. 14 
Joanne Do: do 1, 427. 49 
Elizabeth 750. 64 
Investigative staff: 
i E. Black n 2, 977. 86 
g= ¥ 
Ben W. Crain OClerk- messenger 249.22 
Adin M. Downer . Staff member 7.190. 58 
Wilma Jean John- Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 953. 04 
son. 

Sally M. Orrison 754. 95 
Pamela C. Warren. 1, 091. 33 
-| Clerk-messenger. 775, 92 
Clerk-stenographer... 992. 62 
„Wright 1 363. 25 
Stafford Huch Clerk-messenger. - 387. 96 
Mark S. Connell S 193, 98 


Funds authorized or a prlated for com: 
mittee — 7. 3 8146, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


Total amount mded from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1958 


January 10, 1964. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


EEE 


William Goodrich 


SSS 


Walaa Hd H. Quealy___- 0 
m 
John M. Martin, Ir. re 9, 273, 24 
Jobn P. Baker Professi: 7, 42 
Florence Burkett 60 
William Byrd. 1 
M E. Daniel 16 
74 
90 
12 
38 


Martha Sue Huitt.. 3 
Grace Kagan 
Oscar E. Goss......... Sat — (C) 
— 1 to 80, 
staf assistant (C)... 
do. 


888888858353 2888825 388 


SERPS RR GO pO 
RESASSSSES 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

Peer — — previously 
mount of expenditures ous! 

— expended from July 1 DI 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
T0688 TORS. 5 opens eskoscenenae 2, 494. 20 
Dr 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 10, 005. 80 


W. D. Mis, 
Chairman. 


January 1, 1964. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1963, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or appro- 
priated and expended by it. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee salary 
during 
6-month 
p 
Charles 8. Beller. SO ee $8, 144. 94 
Jane M. Deem 3, 905. 80 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch. 4,061.40 
—.—. Gould —— 144.94 


~o 
— — 


88 


Sn 
88888 88888 


BETREE SSS 


SSS 


Secretary (termi- 1, 055, 82 
— 9 Aug. 31, 
essenger (termi- 300.29 
hated July 31, 
1963). 


mittee expenditur ess $275, 000. 00 


Amo nt ofexpendit™res previo™ sly reported. 
5 expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1963. 


Jor L. Evins, 
Chairman. 


226, 092. 63 


JaNuaRY 15, 1964. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
RESEARCH 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
September 11, 1963 (pursuant to H.R. 504), 
to December 31, 1963, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Robert L. Hopper 3 g of | $3,916.75 


Micah H. Naftalin..._| Deputy staff direc- 3, 501. 27 
tor and counsel 
(as of Oct. 1, 
1963). 

Stephen Parks Strick- | Chief clerk (as of| 2,334.18 

land. Oct. 16, 1963). 

Leo S. Tonkin. .......| Associate counsel 2, 333. 80 
(as of Oct. 22, 
1963). 

Edward T. Fogo assistant (asof | 2, 500. 50 
Oct. 16, 1963) 

Annelle K. Murray. Staff assistant (asof | 1, 500. 06 
Nov. 1, 1963). 

Russell Saville Staff assistant (as of | 1. 875. 08 
Oct, 16, 1963). 

William L, Sturde- Staff assistant (Nov. 1, 984. 05 

vant, Jr. in Dec. 31, 

Virginia L. Albert.. Secretary (Oct. 17 to 233, 72 
Nov. 1, 1963). 

Frances II. Geddes . Secretary (as of 1, 128. 85 


Nov. 3, 1963). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total 
gross 
salary 
duri 
6-mont 
period 


Mary Bell Osborne... 
Helen C. Pigott 


1, 459. 73 
1, 167. 78 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es $553, 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported 


Total amount expended from Sept. 11 


to Dec, 31, 10. 25, 315. 07 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 
RRB ee a eae 527, 684. 93 
CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1580. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1581. A letter from the Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting the 13th Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education on the ad- 
ministration of Public Laws 874 and 815, 
8ist Congress, as amended, including a de- 
tailed statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, pursuant to Public Laws 874 and 815; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1582. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, transmit- 
ting the 29th Annual Report of the Federal 
Communications Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1583. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting a report relating to the 
progress that has been made in carrying out 
the helium program, pursuant to Public Law 
86-777; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1584. A letter from the Assistant General 
Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
transmitting a report by the Atomic Energy 
Commission relating to foreign excess prop- 
erty disposed of during fiscal year 1963, pur- 
suant to section 404, 63 Stat. 398; 40 U.S.C. 
514; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1585. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a report relating to the disposal 
of excess property in foreign countries, pur- 
suant to the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1586. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a re- 
port on unnecessary cost incurred in the pro- 
curement of AN/ARN 21C TACAN radio com- 
ponents through failure to accept option 
offer, Department of the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1587. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, relative to the Estate of Charles 
O. Fairbank by Charles Fairbank and Henry 
Fairbank, Trustees v. The United States 
(Congressional No. 10-56), pursuant to House 
Resolution 488, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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1588. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216, 217), and 
pursuant to section 3 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration Authoriza- 
tion Act for the fiscal year 1963 (76 Stat. 
382, 383); to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

1589. A letter from the Chairman, The Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend and 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1590. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting the annual report relating to 
the 10 advisory committees assisting and 
serving the Welfare Administration during 
calendar year 1963, pursuant to the Social 
Security Act (as amended by Public Law 87- 
543); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 9745. A bill authorizing the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to ex- 
pend certain appropriated funds to maintain 
harbors and waterways at depths required for 
defense purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 9746. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
by making section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act a part of the Clayton Act, in order to 
provide for governmental and private civil 
proceedings for violations of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 9747. A bill to permanently extend 
the special milk programs for the Armed 
Forces and veterans hospitals; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 9748. A bill to designate the lake cre- 
ated by the Dardanelle Dam in the State of 
Arkansas as Lake David D. Terry in honor 
of the late David D. Terry; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 9749. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide for Federal Reserve 
support of Government bonds when market 
yields equal or exceed 4½ percent; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.9750. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H.R.9751. A bill to help provide adequate 
dwelling accomodations for more families 
who have low or moderate incomes, who are 
elderly, or who are subjected to the special 
problems of displacement from their homes 
by Government action; to promote orderly 
community development and growth; and to 
extend and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, and community facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 9752. A bill to preserve the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress over construction of 
hydroelectric projects on the Colorado River 
below Glen Canyon Dam; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 9753. A bill to amend section 110 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the preservation of total disability ratings 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
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Administration where such ratings have been 
in force for 15 years or more; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 9754. A bill to amend section 359 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
such section shall become effective as of the 
date of its enactment; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 9755. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide that bagpipes and related 
items used in bagpipe bands shall be admit- 
ted free of duty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 9756. A bill to revitalize the American 
gold mining industry; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R.9757. A bill to amend the Federal 
Fireerms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 9758. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
annuities for surviving spouses without de- 
duction from original annuities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 9759. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to prevent the disquali- 
fication for pension purposes for certain vet- 
erans’ widows who have remarried; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 9760. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for medical, legal, and 
related expenses incurred in connection with 
the adoption of a child by the taxpayer; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.J. Res. 897. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.J. Res. 898. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
Teenage Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.J. Res. 899. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 900. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 901. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agricuiture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.J. Res. 902. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expard cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.J.Res.903. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Arizona, mem- 
orializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the death of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President of 
the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 9761. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
A. Luczak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 9762. A bill to prevent dental of in- 
come tax exemption of the Plumbers Local 
Union 457 welfare fund; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 9763. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio T. Molo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 9764. A bill for the relief of Anne 
S. Henkel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9765. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Battistina Gallo Iannuccilli; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9766. A bill for the relief of Esper- 
anza Corral-Marin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Bv Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 9767. A bill for the relief of Oranzo 
De Bellis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 9768. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Josip Gojanovic; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


659. By the SPEAKER: Petition of For- 
rest M. Newman, president, United Federa- 
tion of Postal Clerks, Local No, 125, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to taking posi- 
tive action to maintain the 40-hour week 
within the Post Cffice Department, and Fed- 
eral Government agencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

660. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to foreign aid assistance 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

661. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to install a modern electric vot- 
ing machine-recorder for yea-and-nay vote 
tallies in the U.S. House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

662. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to have published for general dis- 
tribution, a map showing the bounds of the 
States as they really are, minus all federally 
owned property; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

663. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to change the name of White 
Sands National Monument, near Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., to that of Atomic Bomb National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

664. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the building of an 
interoceanic canal requiring atomic blasting; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

665. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to the appointment of 
presidential or vice-presidential electors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

666. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to require the House Committee 
on the Judiciary to do a report involving a 
facet of Civil War legal and constitutional 
lore, for public distribution; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Diverted Acreage Plan for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of Agriculture proposed 
a diverted acreage plan for cotton, and 
those of us from cotton-producing States 
are greatly concerned over the devas- 
tating effect of such a plan on the cot- 
ton industry. While I am sure my col- 
leagues representing cotton-producing 


areas know of this proposal and have ex- 
pressed their opposition, I would like to 
again call attention to the effect of such 
a proposal by including in my remarks 
a letter which I have just written the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The letter follows: 

January 25, 1964. 
Hon, ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: May I protest as 
strongly as I know how the proposed diverted 
acreage plan for cotton. From all informa- 
tion which has been submitted to me, this 
plen would have a devastating effect on the 
cotton producers of this country, especially 
those in Texas. 


Since February 4 is the final release date 
in Texas under the release and reapportion- 
ment program, it is imperative that you in- 
struct State ASCS offices to comply with the 
release and reapportionment law. Unless 
the Department of Agriculture makes clear 
its position immediately, Texas alone stands 
to lose at least $100 million income and ap- 
proximately 700,000 history acres in 1964. 

For example, in a sample cotton district 
in Texas, which includes most of the 10 
counties in my congressional district, ap- 
proximately 46,000 acres were released for 
redistribution in 1963; and with the dead- 
line only 2 weeks away only 6,400 acres have 
been released this year. In Williamson 
County, which is the largest cotton-pro- 
ducing county in my district, 17,000 acres 
were released from 549 farms last year, and 
this year only 2,771 acres have been released 
from 100 farms. 
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A diverted acreage program which you 
propose, with time allotted for acceptance, 
would kill the cotton industry in my dis- 
trict. It would destroy or greatly weaken 
the family farms. It is unfair to those 
farmers who have already released and to 
those farmers who have invested in soil fer- 
tilization and preparation during last fall 
only to be faced with the diverted acreage 
program in the past 30 days. The worst 
problem facing farmers is that they are left 
each year at the end of their turn rows won- 
dering what is the next policy. This di- 
verted acreage program is an example of 
late, last-minute inference of legislation and 
leaves our farmers confused. There is little 
or no chance to pass the diverted acreage 
program in this Congress, so the release and 
reapportionment program must be im- 
mediately stressed. 

Therefore, it is extremely important that 
it be made clear that participation in the 
release and reapportionment program will 
not result in the loss of acreage history or 
the privilege to participate under the di- 
verted acreage plan should it be enacted into 
law. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. PICKLE. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of January 25, 1964: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, Jan. 25, 1964) 


KEY ISSUES IN 1964 


Five key issues face Congress and the 
American people in 1964. The President and 
leaders of the Democratic Party have clearly 
drawn the line making these five key issues 
the basic differences between the two parties. 
They also spell out the most vital areas of 
concern to the people in both domestic and 
foreign policy. 

Foreign policy 

Foreign policy must take first place. The 
struggle in the world today is between 
capitalism and freedom as against com- 
munism and slavery. How we conduct our- 
selves as a nation, the kind of leadership 
we give the world, will mean the difference 
between victory and defeat in a war which 
is already in progress. Two legislative issues 
in foreign policy are paramount as the basis 
for a more effective overall foreign policy. 

1. Aid to communism: This will come up 
again, as it does every year, in the Mutual 
Security bill. This question will be, should 
we aid and finance communism? We are 
doing so now in: 

(a) The wheat deal demanded by the ad- 
ministration in the closing days of the last 
session. In the first sale alone we gave Russia 
a direct subsidy of $25 million, plus a ship- 
ping subsidy of $1 million. Actually, Russia 
will pay less for our wheat than the Ameri- 
can housewife pays when buying bread at 
the corner grocery and we will help them 
finance the deal. 

(b) We continue to make deals with Russia 
in spite of the fact they have broken 51 of 
53 treaties and agreements and are even now 
fomenting revolution and violence and anti- 
Americanism everywhere in the world—Latin 
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America, Africa, Asia, and even among our 
so-called allles. 

2. Aid to those helping the Communists. 
This is the second part of the two-part blue- 
print for national suicide. We continue to 
give aid to Communist countries—Poland 
and Yugoslavia—to neutrals and allies who 
help the Communists. On a crucial vote last 
year which would have denied U.S. aid to 
those countries shipping goods to Cuba the 
House split 162 to 162 and 1 vote decided 
aaginst the self-interest of the United States 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Aug. 23, 1963). 


Domestic 


On the domestic front three issues will be 
decided within the next few weeks. 

1, The tax bill was approved by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and now goes to the 
Senate. Many of the reforms hammered out 
by the Ways and Means Committee and ap- 
proved by the House have already been 
knocked out of the bill. Further attacks on 
the middle-income group, the overwhelming 
Majority of taxpayers, will surely be made. 
My voting record has been entirely consist- 
ent—no real tax cut will be effective unless 
we cut Federal spending, balance the budget, 
and reduce the debt. A tax cut must be 
earned through fiscal discipline and respon- 
sibility. It cannot be done by merely jug- 
gling figures in a phony exercise in economy. 
To do less will cause Government-sponsored 
inflation, that is the devaluing of our money 
so that your dollar buys less. Inflation of 
the past has already caused a 50-percent de- 
cline in the purchasing power of our money. 

Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, this week 
exposed the fallacy of the President's state- 
ments on the budget. CANNON said, in part: 
“Contrary to impressions, this budget is high- 
er, not lower than the current year. It calls 
for higher, not lower, appropriations—the 
budget calls for new obligational authority. 
Contrary to impressions, this budget is above, 
not below the magic mark of $100 bil- 
lion. * * * This budget does not point to 
any lasting reversal of the upward trend of 
Federal spending. This budget sows the 
seeds of increased spending in the fu- 
ture. * * * The President urges supplemen- 
tal obligational authority for the current 
fiscal year 1964 which * * * would in total 
more than cancel out the entire cut made in 
the last session.” 

2. Civil rights: The civil rights bill, with 
its public accommodations section, seriously 
threatens private property ownership, It 
discriminates against white to give special 
privilege to Negroes. It is being debated 
under the pressure of riots and the violence 
of last summer and the threat of increased 
violence and violation of the law if all the 
demands of its proponents are not met. My 
position has been consistent in this field— 
I believe in and have supported equality be- 
fore the law for all our citizens. I have op- 
posed the destruction of the right to own 
and manage private property and the free- 
dom of association. The world struggle, and 
the New Deal-Fair Deal-New Frontier radi- 
calism, directs its assault on the individual's 
right of property ownership. 

3, Medicare; The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now considering the new version 
of medicare— hospital insurance for all per- 
sons over 65.“ Proponents, urged by the 
President to put the heat on Congress to 
pass the bill, ignore the facts: 

(1) The actuarial imbalance of the pro- 
gram. Chairman Mus of Ways and Means, 
has pointed out that in previous bills the 
increased tax asked was only one-half 
enough to meet the cost. 

(2) It is not insurance, but a gratuity as 
the Supreme Court has ruled that social 
security cannot be insurance under the Con- 
stitution. 

(3) The concept of this bill that many 
persons receive benefits who have never paid 
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into the fund, violates the original concept 
of the social security program that a person 
would draw benefits in relation to the 
amount paid in. 

(4) The injustice to new workers now 
entering the labor force. The new worker 
will (a) pay in for 45 years before drawing 
partial benefits for hospital coverage while 
millions over 65, including the very wealthy, 
have paid in nothing; (b) he must pay 
for 45 years on other insurance to supple- 
ment his annuity when he reaches 65; (c) 
he must pay current insurance premiums for 
protection for himself and his family dur- 
ing his working years; (d) he must pick 
up the unfunded indebtedness of the social 
security program amounting to $331 billion. 

WILL SEEK YOUR OPINION 

These are my views as your Representative, 
on the issues we face this year. Within a 
few days I will use all the available news 
media in Dallas County, to pose these ques- 
tions to all the people of the Fifth District 
so that there may be a clear understanding 
of how you feel. Everyone is involved. You 
must make the choice on the kind of Na- 
tion and world we will have tomorrow. The 
choice will be made with or without you. 


The Seeds of Our Surrender in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the back- 
ground of our present difficulties in Pan- 
ama was discussed in a recent broadcast 
by Dean Clarence E. Manion, and I am 
happy to note that he paid appropriate 
tribute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Floop] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] who have 
been so alert with regard to this issue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the text of the Manion state- 
ment, as follows: 

THE SEEDS OF OUR SURRENDER IN PANAMA 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 

Those who have listened regularly to the 
radio and television program of the Man- 
ion Forum” were not surprised at the recent 
violence and bloodshed in Panama. Con- 
sistently on these programs we have viewed 
Castro’s conquest of Cuba in the perspective 
of Communist plans to conquer the world. 
Consequently, those who have listened to us 
knew long ago that the long index finger of 
the heavy Red hand impressed upon Cuba 
was pointed toward the Panama Canal. 

For years, the best-informed man in Wash- 
ington on the subject of Panama has been 
Congressman Dante. J. FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 
vania, The Communist interest in the canal 
was explained and documented by Congress- 
man FLoop when he first discussed the sub- 
ject over this microphone in June (12) of 
1960. (“Manion Forum” broadcast No. 298.) 

Congressman FLoop recalled that in No- 
vember of 1959, Panamanian mobs had at- 
tempted two invasions of the Canal Zone, 
which were repelled by Canal Zone police and 
U.S. troops. The purpose of the mob then— 
as now—was to plant the flag of Panama in 
the Canal Zone as a symbol of Panamanian 
sovereignty over that vital strip of American 
territory. 

The Government of the United States was 
expected to issue a stern warning then 
against any such future violation of its es- 
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tablished treaty rights and responsibilities. 
Instead, said Congressman Fioop, our Gov- 
ernment “sent a diplomatic emissary to 
Panama to appease those stirring up the 
trouble. 

“This emissary, with the approval of his 
superiors in the State Department, issued 
a public statement recognizing Panama as 
titular sovereign over the Canal Zone and, 
according to Panamanian sources, agreed 
that the flags of Panama might be displayed 
in the Canal Zone to show such sovereignty.” 

Shortly afterward the President (Eisen- 
hower) publicly expressed the belief that 
Panama should be allowed to fly her flag in 
the Canal Zone to show her titular sover- 
eignty. “These declarations,” said Congress- 
man Floop, “made without the consent 
either of the Congress or the treatymaking 
power, reflect a credulity and naivete on the 
part of U.S. officials that are simply unbe- 
lievable. The hoisting of the Panama flag 
would be the symbol of complete surrender 
and would be so hailed by Panama and uni- 
versally so interpreted.” 

The fact that the whole House of Repre- 
sentatives shared Congressman Froop's views 
on this vital matter had been evidenced on 
February 2, 1960, when that body passed a 
resolution by a vote of 381 to 12 expressing 
the sense of Congress that no variation in 
the traditional interpretation of our 1903, 
1936, and 1955 treaties with Panama should 
be made, except pursuant to the provisions 
of another treaty. f 

The flying of the Panamanian flag on the 
Canal Zone certainly was such a variation 
and it was the particular variation at which 
the House resolution was aimed. Neverthe- 
less, on October 29, 1962, President Kennedy 
directed the formal display of the Panama 
flag over the Canal Zone as evidence of Pan- 
ama’s “titular sovereignty“ over the zone 
and over the canal. 

When Congressman Fr oon was back on our 
program last June (“Manion Forum“ broad- 
cast No, 453), he had this to say about this 
formal flag raising: “This last action was 
taken by our Government despite the fact 
that on October 12, only 17 days, previously, 
the ceremonies for the dedication of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge at Balboa, attended 
by Under Secreta:y of State George W. Ball, 
and other notables was marred by Pana- 
manian demonstrators who used Commu- 
nist tactics and claimed Panamanian sov- 
ereignty over the bridge. 

“With all of the forcgoing,”’ he continued, 
“we find evidence that Panamanian aspira- 
tions are aided by our own Department of 
State. The State Department's program has 
been one of aiding the piecemeal liquidation 
of our undeniable treaty rights in the Canal 
Zone.” 

Congressman FLOOD believes that the at- 
titude of Congress, emphatically expressed 
by committee action and on the floor of the 
House, “demonstrates to the international 
infiltrators in the Department of State and 
their collaborators that these influences 
can never succeed in perpetrating their 
schemes with respect to the Panama Canal 
through normal procedure. 

“They realize that they must bypass 
Congress by means of a new canal treaty, 
which they believe can be pushed through 
as was the 1955 treaty without adequate de- 
bate to continue the process of erosions 
that started with the 1936-39 treaty.” 

One of the provisions of any proposed new 
treaty with Panama will require the United 
States to accept jurisdiction of the World 
Court over ‘controversies between Panama 
and this country. Panamanian agitators 
have always put this objective high up on 
their agenda of demands and, of course, 
the internationalists in our State Depart- 
ment will welcome it as an opening wedge 
to put us under the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the World Court in all controversies with 
all nations. 
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ARBITRATION WOULD SET DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


The Panamanian controversy is not an 
international dispute that would be appro- 
priate for settlement by international arbi- 
tration. On the contrary, it is a direct as- 
sault which challenges the basic right and 
duty of the United States to defend its prop- 
erty and its people against attack by any- 
body from inside or outside of this country. 

We are in the Panama Canal Zone by vir- 
tue of the same kind of solemn treaty right 
that we exercise in Cuba at Guantanamo, or 
in the occupation of Florida, for that mat- 
ter—which we acquired by treaty with Spain 
in 1819. 

It is not merely our sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone that is under attack by Panama- 
nians now, but our sovereignty and independ- 
ence as a free nation that is under attack 
elsewhere, and anywhere, and upon any 
pretext by the agents of the advancing Com- 
munist conquest. Panamanian disturbances 
are symptoms merely of the violent Red rev- 
olution that the directors of our floundering 
diplomacy are trying so desperately to ap- 
pease. 

On January 11, 1964, Congressman FLOOD 
wired me as follows: 

“Whatever investigations may reveal as to 
individuals concerned among Panamanian 
agitators who invaded American territory, 
the background of the plot is unmistakably 
the work of international communistic 
agents of the Castro type. Its ultimate pur- 
pose is wresting control of the Panama Canal 
from the United States. 


“When faced with a most crucial situa- ` 


tion, the commander of our Armed Forces on 
the isthmus acted with intelligence and re- 
straint, using no more force than necessary 
to defend the Canal Zone against the force 
and violence of a mob invasion. * * * The 
Canal Zone territory was honorably acquired 
under treaty by international law. 

“Its sovereign control was indispensable 
for the construction and operation of the 
canal which was the ideal of the entire 
Panamanian population. Our country has 
increased its annuity beyond that in the 
original treaty as a gesture of good will. 
Wages paid to Panamanians working in the 
zone are greater than those paid for com- 
parable services in Panama. Canal Zone 
organizations supply the largest source of 
revenue for Panama. 

“The Canal Zone is as definitely U.S. ter- 
ritory as Alaska, which was likewise acquired 
by treaty under international law. It would 
be as absurd to discuss surrendering the 
Canal Zone to Panama as to propose the re- 
turn of the Louisiana Purchase territory to 
France, or Alaska to Russia.” 

The Congressman's diagnosis of the cur- 
rent Panama violence as the explosion of a 
Communist plot is borne out by the spon- 
taneous reaction of Communist agents 
throughout the world. The Moscow radio 
was quick to accuse the U.S, Military Com- 
mand in Panama of “repression, lying, and 
deceit.” It called the American defense of 
its canal territory “a bloody act of repression” 
against Panamanians. 

Havana headlines called it ‘a Yankee mas- 
sacre in Panama” and Castro took off for 
Moscow for personal conferences with Khru- 
shchev. (Chicago Tribune, Jan. 11.) 

An on-the-spot report from Panama City 
reads, “The situation here is still made to 
order for the Communists. They have made 
the greatest gains that one can imagine. 
And it is fraught with serious danger for 
the present as well as the future. The 
Communists have put on a show for all of 
Latin America as well as for theg world.” 
(Jules Dubois, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 13.) 

In Panama, as elsewhere, the Communists 
get their victories over this country at bar- 
gain prices—a shouting handful of agita- 
tors attacking our Embassy and other Amer- 
ican territory provokes an incident which is 
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reverberated around the world through the 
Red chain of command until it becomes “a 
massacre of innocent people by brutal Amer- 
ican imperialists.” 


CONGRESS AND THE PUBLIC CAN PRESERVE OUR 
RIGHTS 


In our desperation to appease the unap- 
peasable Communists, we submit our sover- 
eign rights to international arbitration in 
which the agitators have everything to gain 
and we are destined only to lose another 
portion of our vested sovereign rights, and 
more and more of the international respect 
that we have surrendered to the Communists 
with servile continuity for 20 years. 

Retired Army Gen. Robert E. Wood one 
of the builders of the Panama Canal 
and one who has maintained a continuously 
informed interest in the Canal Zone ever 
since, says that the United States “will be 
finished in Latin America if it permits arbi- 
tration of its treaty rights in the Canal Zone 
as the result of this rioting” (Chicago Trib- 
une, Jan. 13), and indeed it certainly will. 

It becomes more and more evident every 
day that our State Department is directing 
our foreign policy toward the complete sur- 
render of our national sovereignty, not 
merely in the Panama Canal Zone but every- 
where and for all purposes. 

Millions of Americans—the overwhelming 
majority of our people who wish to pre- 
serve our proper sovereign power, prestige 
and national independence—must now turn 
quickly to Congress for protection against 
Internationalists who have infiltrated the 
directoraté of our diplomacy and who appear 
deliberately to promote and ultimately to 
welcome disturbances such as the current 
one in Panama as an excuse for a further 
retreat from our rights as a sovereign nation. 

There is now pending before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri. 
That resolution would reassert our sover- 
eignty in the canal, oppose the fiying of 
the Panama flag in the Canal Zone, and 
positively reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine. 

In his message to me of January 11, Con- 
gressman Foo says: “To protect the best 
interests of the United States of America, I 
urge the prompt adoption of the Cannon 
resolution.” And so do I, And so should 
you, and so should every American who 
wishes his country and its Constitution to be 
respected, and protected here, and through- 
out the world. This is House Concurrent 
Resolution 105. Wire your Congressman to 
support that resolution now. 

REPRINTED HERE ARE PROPHETIC EXCERPTS 
From CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLoop’s 
ADDRESS OVER THE MANION Forum NET- 
WORK JUNE 2, 1963 


Wake up, America. Your house is on fire. 

Indeed, the very foundation of your 
house—the Panama Canal Zone—is smol- 
dering and every so often is spurting forth 
flames. For it is the Panama Canal which 
is the key target of the world revolutionary 
movement in the Caribbean, 

Thus far, we have not taken the measures 
required to put out this fire. Instead, we 
have floundered from crisis to crisis making 
concession after concession to Panama, and 
Panama, in return, has continued with 
larger and larger demands. 

Warnings of what was to come have been 
given time after time in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but these warnings fell on deaf ears. 
But in each case, the things I warned of 
came to pass. 

President Chiari’s Secretary of Finance, 
Gilberto Arias, only this March was quoted 
as saying: “In the future, with God's help, 
we will achieve our objective; that the 
Panama Canal be the property of Panama- 
nians, under full and absolute jurisdiction of 
the Republic of Panama, maintained by 
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Panamanians, operated by Panamanians, 
sanitated by Panamanians, and protected by 
Panama: y 


nians. 

How can responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment knowingly collaborate with Pana- 
manian radicals to surrender more of our 
authority to a country which, since 1955, 
when sanitation in the cities of Colon and 
Panama was returned to it, has not even 
succeeded in collecting its garbage? It is 
incomprehensible. 

Here I must emphasize that the Republic 
of Panama grew out of the movement for 
the Panama Canal, and not the reverse. The 
only advantage that Panama can claim as 
regards the canal is its geographical location, 
which it never ceases to exploit in advancing 
its demands for increased benefits and sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone. 

While in Panama last December, I visited 
the Canal Zone and found general alarm on 
the part of our citizens at the conduct of 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, 

At a press conference held at the Tivoli 
Hotel, I learned about an address given by 
the Governor before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which includes Panamanian 
engineers among its membership. 

Not only was his address the most discon- 
certing ever publicly uttered by a Governor, 
but he seems to have reveled in its flavor. 

He reflected the philosophy of inter- 
national socialist elements in and on the 

of public affairs and advocated 
what amounts to a permanent state of social 
revolution, as well as belittling the constitu- 


tional foundations of our country and urged - 


unconditional exercise by Federal agencies 
of power without regard to constitutional 
limitations. 

He also condemned the past in our history 
without discriminating between what is 
great and that which is ephemeral, and 
failed to present our Constitution in its true 
light as the great contractual document 
under which the Thirteen Original States 
created three separate and independent 
agencies of Government with limited powers. 

His conclusion was an illiberal assault 
upon those who differ with his views as 
haying small minds bent on preserving the 
status quo and thus, in effect, as being do- 
mestic enemies as dangerous to the United 
States as foreign enemies. 

This, my friends, was a deliberate admin- 
istrative attack against the present diplo- 
matic and juridical foundation of the Pana- 
ma Canal enterprise and, as an attempted 
public intimidation of those standing up 
for the sovereign rights, power, and author- 
ity of the United States over it. Thus, this 
shocking address served to invite further 
aggressions against the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone territory. 


Problems in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD a speech which was re- 
cently delivered by my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, the Honorable ANCHER NELSEN. 

His speech is concerned with the prob- 
lems facing the beef industry and the 
whole general area of agriculture. It is 
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important that we all become aware of 
the problems posed by foreign competi- 
tion in agriculture because it directly 
or indirectly affects each one of us and 
it certainly has a telling effect on the 
national economy and prosperity of the 
American farmer. Mr. NELSEN speaks 
from personal experience and I am 
pleased to commend him for his discus- 
sion of this vital area of concern. 
The address follows: 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN ANCHER NELSEN ON 
JANUARY 21, 1964, BEFORE THE MINNESOTA 
STATE MEETING OF NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION AT OLIVIA, MINN. 

This was a most welcome invitation. It 
gave me the opportunity to come back to 
the farm this weekend and also gives me 
the opportunity to visit in Renville County— 
the county in which I was born. 

For months we have heard much talk 
about the tremendous losses that cattle feed- 
ers have suffered and likewise we take note 
of the fact that farm parity of income, ac- 
cording to USDA analyses, is the lowest since 
1939. For these reasons I think it very 
pertinent that farm folks get together and 
discuss the plight we are in with the hope 
that some resolution to the problem may 
be reached. We all realize that agricul- 
ture cannot remain in a slump without the 
entire economy of our country suffering by 
& recession and finally a depression. 

Those of us who really operate farms find 
that we are constantly faced with tax in- 
creases, and cost of equipment rises while 
income declines. At the same time we have 
long been treated to the wild promises of 
smooth politicians who have practiced good 
politics but poor economics. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING NEEDED 


Through the years I have watched with 
interest political trends and tactics, and 
looking back, we observe many things and 
among them the admonition of the philoso- 
pher who once said, “Let us look backward 
so that we may better be able to look for- 
ward.“ 

Looking backward we are forced to admit 
that among many farm leaders in the past, 
one stands out as exemplary. This man has 
been sound; he has been courageous. And 
the man to whom I refer is U.S. Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mexico, a Demo- 
crat and former Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator ANDERSON, way back in 1947 came 
to the conclusion that some long-range farm 
program was necessary. He felt that we need- 
ed a program that would establish some sort 
of a floor under agricultural prices, but such 
a program should not interfere with the 
functions of our systems above this floor. 
This would permit the normal processes of 
marketing, merchandising, and competition 
to work in the best interest of our country. 

In 1948 both political parties endorsed the 
Anderson theory; but in 1949 the Brannan 
plan came into the picture and from that 
day on, a battle continued in the Congress 
of the United States: high supports versus 
low supports, and politicians trying to out- 
promise one another. As a result, there has 
been no uniformity of policy over a long 
enough period to prove anything, and in 
my judgment, the farmer has been the vic- 
tim of mistakes that have been made through 
political motivation, and agriculture has suf- 
fered because of it. 

In our farming operation at Hutchinson 
we are not in the cattle feeding business. 
My son and I have a dairy herd and have 
about 125 head of Holsteins on our farm, 
but we are concerned about cattle prices 
because, as you know, when you maintain 
a herd of milk cows there is a great turnover 
in animals that go off to slaughter. The 
problems of agriculture are all related, 
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whether you be a wheat farmer, a dairy 
farmer, or a cattle feeder. 

Over a period of many years we have all 
worked with farm organizations to develop 
marketing facilities. We have struggled to 
keep our competitive marketing facilities 
going, and we have organized farm coopera- 
tives in the hope that these competitive fa- 
cllities in our free enterprise system could 
improve the position of the farmer. 

We have worked with farm organizations 
in the hope that programs could be devel- 
oped not with the idea of a subsidy from the 
taxpayer, but with the hope that farm in- 
come could be stabilized in the best interests 
of our country as well as the farmer. It is 
easy to understand why we are a bit dis- 
couraged at this point with parity at 77 per- 
cent, beef prices low, hog prices down, taxes 
up, family farms decreasing. 

CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


When circumstances like this develop, we 

immediately start looking for the cause. We 
all know that a big factor as far as livestock 
is concerned has been imports, which have 
been increasing rapidly in late years—and 
I intend to touch on that later. But first, 
I think we need to review the handling of 
farm programs by the Department of Agri- 
culture where, in my judgment, a great con- 
tributing factor to the present circumstances 
rests. 
Reviewing legislation and policy since I 
have been in Congress, I would like to point 
out that in 1960 when the first feed grain 
bill came to the committee for considera- 
tion, we found to our surprise that the high- 
support theory had been dropped, and in- 
stead, a support level of 74 percent of parity 
resulted from Department decision, with a 
provision in the bill allowing the Secretary 
to sell Commodity Credit surpluses substan- 
tially below support prices. The theory of 
the superplanners was that if Government 
prices were higher than market prices, the 
noncooperating farmer would be punished 
with low prices and would be driven into the 
program because of this price differential. 
Such an arrangement, of course, would tend 
to make support prices the ceiling price, and 
the story is well known that Commodity 
Credit dumped grain on the market in ex- 
cessive amounts, For example, in the year 
1962-63, October 1 to September 30, over 700 
million bushels of con were dumped. In the 
year 1961-62, 900 million bushels of corn 
were sold. In addition to that, in the 2-year 
period, 365 million hundredweights of grain 
sorghum was sold. All of this adds up to the 
equivalent of 2 billion bushels of corn. This 
was approximately equal to the total carry- 
over of corn in 1961. 

In turn, this depressed the price of corn, 
which, of course, encouraged the producer 
to move into the livestock feeding program, 
having in mind the old statement that cheap 
feed means cheap livestock. As a result of 
this dumping of corn, Commodity Credit corn 
was available in the market at figures as low 
as 80 cents a bushel. 

Listen, for example, to what one of our best 
known farm leaders has to say. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, told its 
annual meeting last month: 

“Since January 1961, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken over a large part of the 
grain business. In that time it has sold 
the stupendous total of 3.5 billion bushels. 
That's between one-third and one-half of 
all the grain moving in commercial chan- 
nels. This has been accomplished through 
a vast organization that has offices in almost 
every county, unlimited finances, giant cen- 
tral computers and arbitrary control over all 
the rules. 

“Millions of dollars of income that should 
have sustained the private enterprise mar- 
keting system which is essential year in and 
year out to your marketing service, are build- 
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ing this vast Government machine. This 
must end. Either farmers must get out of 
the business of grain marketing, or the Gov- 
ernment must get out.” 

The next serious error that I would like to 
mention was the fact that a large number 
of States were declared to be feed deficit 
areas and a preferred freight rate, not avail- 
able to the cooperative elevators and the 
private grain trade was established, known 
as the section 22 freight rate provision. 

Great amounts of feed grain moved into 
the South. This stimulated the poultry in- 
dustry to vast proportions which, of course, 
becomes a competitive meat product. 

We have recently heard much talk of the 
chicken war in the world market. I refer 
to the August 19 edition of the Farmers 
Union Herald, on page 9, where an article 
remarks that “chickens come home to roost.” 
This article points out that the sale of Com- 
modity Credit grain at bargain rates stim- 
ulated the Common Market countries into a 
realization of the competition they would 
have in their domestic market so they ad- 
justed their import levies on feed grain. 

Next, the southern broiler producers, who 
were favored with bargain freight rates and 
bargain grain, found they could compete in 
the European market with broilers because 
of their favored position, until these coun- 
tries levied high tariffs that started the 
chicken war. 

For many months last year we in this 
country were engaged in the “chicken war,” 
as the countries of the European Common 
Market went about the business of deciding 
that they did not need much of our Ameri- 
can-grown poultry. We were losing a great 
and growing market of substantial impor- 
tance to some segments of American agricul- 
ture, and it was rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in the future of our trade 
relations and our whole foreign trade. You 
will remember what happened—we reached 
a point where it became necessary to 
threaten retaliation if our American produce 
was to be cut off. So what did we do? We 
raised our tariff on French brandy as our 
big club to win concessions for our chickens. 

Well, I don't believe you and I have missed 
our brandy much, but our poultry produc- 
ers have missed a tremendously important 
market, especially as our European friends 
raised their poultry tariff again recently 
after we had already been forced into ac- 
cepting a settlement which nobody could 
claim was very good for us. 

I mention the chicken story for two rea- 
sons—one, I'm sure we haven't heard the 
last of it; and two, I wonder what our 
Yankee traders will offer to save the live- 
stock industry from collapse—if we trade 
chickens for brandy, will we trade beef for 
kangaroo tails? 

Is America so rich and so great that it 
can give endlessly in bad deals, by permit- 
ting a billion pounds of beef to be imported 
without stirring a bureaucratic muscle, by 
letting ourselves be traded out of position 
every time we meet with friend or foe? 

You and I are deeply concerned about 
what's happening to our livestock industry, 
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an industry which has managed to feed us 
well without support prices or controls, an 
industry which represents $23 out of every 
$100 in sales of agricultural products, an 
industry whose declining income not only 
threatens it with disaster but has been the 
major factor in driving our farm parity 
income to its lowest level in 25 years. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFF 


Let's start, however, with the realization 
that we cannot and do not want to elimi- 
nate foreign trade, whether it be imports 
or exports. After all, this country ships 
some $6 billion in farm products abroad 
each year, a big 25 percent of our export 
trade. We sell soybeans and poultry and 
wheat and cotton and a lot of other basic 
products of our farms to the peoples of the 
world, to their great gain and to the ad- 
vantage of our own economy, and certainly 
we do not want to cut that vital business 
from our annual transactions. And we 
heard a great deal a couple of years ago, 
when we were debating the new trade agree- 
ments act, that new negotiations and new 
deals would open many doors to many new 
products and a vast expansion of our foreign 
trade. 

But I well recall how many of us were 
concerned then, and expressed it over and 
over again, that our farmers would be left 
holding the sack when the trading began. 
And that's the way it is looking, I’m afraid, 
as we prepare for the spring round of nego- 
tiations which have been designated as the 
“Kennedy round.” What is going to hap- 
pen when these prosperous European coun- 
tries build their tariff walls higher and de- 
cide they don't need our farm products? 
What will be our fate if the nations down 
under, which have found the United States 
to be their best market—having been cut off 
to some extent from their old channels of 
trade—persist in flooding us with beef and 
veal—and who protect their own agriculture 
100 percent. 

There is no comfort in the comment re- 
cently of Senator Armen, of Vermont, re- 
spected voice of agriculture and one of our 
most international-minded Senators, when 
he said, “American agriculture is being 
traded off for the benefit of our industries.” 

And there is no comfort in the attitude of 
our own Secretary of Agriculture who per- 
sisted in saying all last year that beef im- 
ports were having little or no effect on beef 
prices. This in spite of the fact that in 1963 
our beef imports represented 11 percent of 
our own production, compared to less than 
4 percent a scant 6 years ago. Obviously we 
can use some imports to match our needs, 
and perhaps 4 or 5 percent of production is 
fair enough, but one would have to be blind 
indeed to contend that letting a billion 
pounds of beef into the country in a year 
is having no effect on our own prices. 

It is true, of course, that our own live- 
stock population is gaining steadily, as we 
Americans are now eating twice as much beef 
per capita as we did a few years ago, and as 
prices have been attractive. But, as Sena- 
tor ALLOTT, of Colorado, said in the Senate 
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the other day, “When the number of cattle 
has increased only 4 percent, it is hard to ac- 
count for a 25 percent decrease in price.” 
And then bear this in mind, as Senator 
STENNIS, of Mississippi, said recently: “Our 
trade representatives will go to the forth- 
coming negotiations armed with authority 
to reduce the present tariff on these meat 
products by 50 percent, or even to zero.” 
Well, we've tried—goodness knows, we've 
tried, We have had to fight the argument 
that most Australian beef becomes American 
hamburger, and therefore does not compete 
with our high quality cuts—silly argument, 


isn’t it, especially when we remember that 


30 percent of any fed beef carcass goes into 
hamburger, whether that beef has talked 
with an Australian or an American accent. 


USDA APATHY 


Months ago I pleaded with Secretary Free- 
man to do something about it. I quoted 
chapter and verse of the problem, and got no 
response. I tried again a month later, and 
got another burst of silence. So next, 
shortly before we quit to go home for Christ- 
mas, I wrote Chairman Coo.ey, of the House 
Agriculture Committee. I told him of the 
inability to get action or even response from 
the Secretary; I reminded him of the sharp 
increase in imports and the sharp decline in 
prices; I reminded him of the tremendous 
importance of the livestock industry to the 
Nation and to the economy. 

I can’t pretend to guess what will come of 
it, but I am glad to report that 2 weeks ago 
one of Mr. Coorxr's subcommittees held the 
first of a series of hearings, finally delving 
into this whole subject. Several of your 
friends from the national organizations were 
present and took an active part in the dis- 
cussions. It was my privilege to listen to 
them, and to join them in subsequent dis- 
cussions. a 

So possibly we are on the way to some sort 
of action. Whether the Congress should in- 
sist on applying quotas to livestock imports 
as the surest way to put the brakes on is 
hard to predict as yet; I'm sure that if we 
wait for the slow motion of the Tariff Com- 
mission the livestock industry will be as dead 
as the carcasses you ship to market. But 
maybe some deals can be made—if our 
traders will do a better job than they haye 
so far in Europe. Maybe we can get agree- 
ments to put voluntary limits on imports 
which would be adjustable to our needs; and 
maybe we could even make use of the fact 
that Australia and some other countries are 
glad to have quotas of our sugar production 
and could be talked into a settlement which 
would be good for everyone. 

At any rate, it would seem now, at long last, 
that our combined efforts are beginning to 
show some results in the attention the De- 
partment of Agriculture is finally giving the 
problem. Just last week a considerable group 
of Members of Congress—both Representa- 
tives and Senators—met with Secretary Free- 
man and threshed out a lot of angles of the 
problem. It is evident that it is now being 
taken seriously, and perhaps we can hope for 
sensible action. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1964 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 2: 5: Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 

Eternal God, our Father, Thine is the 
wisdom that guides, the strength that 


sustains, and the truth that reveals unto 
us the deep and satisfying meaning of 
life. 

Grant that we may give unto our 
blessed Lord the obedience and the ab- 
solute right to possess and rule our minds 
and hearts. 

May nothing ever divide or distract 
our devotion to Him but may we ear- 
nestly follow in His way and trust our 
souls to His keeping. 


In these days of strain and stress may 
we give all that we have of faith and 
fortitude to establish His kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. 

May the new social order and the bet- 
ter world, which we are striving for, be 
radiant and fragrant with His spirit and 
bring us unto oneness with Thy divine 
will. 
To Thy name shall be all the glory and 
praise. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5377. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act to 
the Architect of the Capitol and the em- 
ployees of the Architect of the Capitol, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 745. An act to provide for adjustments 
in annuities under the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1809. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes. 


A BILL TO DENY AID TO ANY NA- 
TION THAT DOES NOT MAINTAIN 
FULL DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
paring for introduction, legislation which 
would deny to any official of the U.S. 
Government the right to grant aid or 
economic assistance to any nation which 
does not maintain full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

There seems to be a question in the 
minds of some U.S. officials on whether 
this Nation should continue aid programs 
to Panama since diplomatic relations 
with the United States have been sus- 
pended by that Latin American Republic. 
I am certain there is no question in the 
minds of the American people on this 
subject. I do not think there is any 
question in Congress. A continuation of 
aid to nations who refuse to deal ami- 
cably with us in the family of nations 
would be ridiculous. Panama has been 
receiving foreign aid from the United 
States at the rate of $22 million per year. 
This is only part of the “take” which 
Panama gets from the United States, but 
it is a good place to save money. 

In the event this legislation should be 
“lost” in committee, I shall endeavor to 
add similar language by amendment to 
bills dealing with the subject of foreign 
aid when those bills are before the House 
for action. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, and evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 16] 

Arends Ford Morgan 
Ashbrook Hagan, Ga Norblad 
Avery ys O'Brien, III. 
Barry Hosmer Olsen, Mont 
Bass Johnson, Calif. Patman 
Blatnik Jones, Ala, Powell 
Bolton, King, N.Y. Rhodes, Ariz. 

Frances P Lipscomb Riehiman 
Bruce McClory Scott 
Buckley Martin, Calif. Sheppard 
Cameron y Shriver 
Celler Meader Steed 
Davis, Tenn Miller, Calif Utt 
Derwinski Vinson 
Ellsworth Moore Wallhauser 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— 5 s under the call were dispensed 

th. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE DAVIS- 
BACON ACT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 582 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6041) to amend the prevailing wage section 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended; and 
related sections of the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended; and the National Housing Act, 
as amended. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the bill shall be 
zread for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
30 minutes, and pending that I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 582 
provides for consideration of H.R. 6041, 
a bill to amend the Davis-Bacon Act to 
include fringe benefits in prevailing 
wages. The resolution provides an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 6041 proposes amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act which would bring the 
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act up fò date by including fringe bene- 
fits in prevailing wage determinations. 
There has been a tremendous change in 
the concept of earnings since Congress 
enacted the Davis-Bacon Act. Group 
hospitalization, disability benefits, and 
other fringe benefit plans were the rare 
exception in the 1930’s. Today more 
than 85 million persons in the United 
States depend upon the benefits they 
provide. Regardless of the form they 
take, the employer's share of the cost of 
these plans or the benefits the employers 
provide are a form of compensation. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that if the Davis-Bacon Act is to con- 
tinue to accomplish its purpose, prevail- 
ing wage determinations issued pursuant 
to the act must be enlarged to include 
fringe benefits. The act was founded on 
the sound principle of public policy that 
the Federal Government should not be a 
party to the destruction of prevailing 
wage practices and customs in a locality. 
Unless the law is amended to provide for 
the inclusion of fringe benefits in wage 
determinations, prevailing wage prac- 
tices and customs will not be reflected in 
these determinations, 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a number 
of questions raised with reference to this 
rule, that is, the type of rule which the 
Committee on Rules has granted on this 
occasion and which we recommend for 
adoption here on the floor. This is a 
completely open rule. There is nothing 
unusual about it. There was no request 
to waive points of order, so points of 
order, if such should lie, are certainly 
possible to be made. I would like to ex- 
plain some of the statements that have 
been made with reference to the way the 
rule will probably be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize all of us have 
problems this morning, getting in here 
somewhat earlier and having other busi- 
ness, but I think it would be well for us 
to bear in mind that apparently the prin- 
cipal issue that will be before us today 
is actually the adoption of this rule. 
That is, are we going to adopt the rule 
here recommended in this House resolu- 
tion or will the previous question be voted 
down and the rule amended? So, if you 
will bear with me just a moment or two 
I shall try to explain what I understand 
to be the question at issue with reference 
to that matter. 

Under longstanding rules and prece- 
dents of the House where only one sec- 
tion of an existing act is being amended, 
only amendments to that section or 
amendments thereto are considered in 
order. This, as I understand, is com- 
pletely in harmony with what we do 
almost daily on the floor of the House. 
That was the basis for my statement 
that this is a completely open rule; 
nothing unusual about it. 

To be completely fair and frank, of 
course, this means, as I understand the 
rules and the precedents of the House, 
that other sections of the Davis-Bacon 
Act will not be open for amendment; 
that with the adoption of this rule any 
amendments offered to other sections or 
titles of Davis-Bacon would probably be 
ruled out of order. At least that is my 
interpretation. 
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So I think it is well that we under- 
stand exactly what the issue is. This is 
not a closed rule as some people have 
interpreted it. As I say, the Committee 
on Rules granted the rule that was re- 
quested. It was an open rule. It was 
a rule which did not waive points of or- 
der. This rule provides for 2 hours of 
general debate. 

It is my understanding that there has 
been a feeling among Members of the 
House that other sections of Davis- 
Bacon should be examined and studied 
from the standpoint possibly of amend- 
ing or changing those sections. It is 
my understanding that the Committee 
on Education and Labor has under dis- 
cussion—in fact are in hearings at the 
present time—a bill which provides con- 
sideration of some of these issues. It 
would seem to me as a Member of the 
House that under good practice and pro- 
cedure it is up to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which has jurisdiction 
over the Davis-Bacon Act, to come out 
with such a bill rather than to have an 
attempt made here to open up the entire 
act and try to rewrite it on the floor of 
the House, which I do not consider would 
be good legislative procedure. 

So it would be my hope that the House 
would support the resolution here offered 
by the Committee on Rules. And there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 582. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think we all 
need to understand the intent of the 
Committee on Rules in offering this rule. 
I think that will determine to a large 
extent how some of us vote on the ques- 
tion that will be before us shortly. It is 
my understanding from the statement of 
the gentleman that any part of this bill 
which is added as new material is subject 
to amendment. 

Mr. SISK. That is exactly right. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am going 
to be more specific. 

On page 1 of the bill it says: 

As used in this Act the term “wages”, 
“scale of wages”, “wage rates”, “minimum 
wages”, and “prevailing wages” shall in- 
clude— 

(1) the basic hourly rate of pay;”. 


Is it the intention of the Rules Com- 
mittee to permit an amendment to that 
wording designating who shall determine 
the basic hourly rate of pay? Would 
that amendment be in order under the 
rule that is before us? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia may reply—of course, any amend- 
ment offered here is going to be subject 
to a ruling of the chair. Iam sure that 
the House Parliamentarian might have 
some ideas on those matters. Actually, 
the prevailing wage section, as I under- 
stand it, is being amended by this bill, 
H.R. 6041; therefore that amendment to 
the prevailing wage section of the bill 
would be in order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That would 
be the intention of the Rules Commit- 
tee or, at least, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 
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Mr. SISK. Yes; as I understand the 
rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 582 will 
provide an open rule, with 2 hours’ de- 
bate, for the consideration of H.R. 6041— 
amendments to the Davis-Bacon Act. 
An identical measure was reported by the 
Education and Labor Committee in the 
87th Congress, but was not heard in 
Rules. This measure was reported by the 
Education and Labor Committee on May 
20, 1963, and was given rather extensive 
hearings in the Rules Committee. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was enacted in 
1931 to protect the prevailing wage 
standards for laborers and mechanics on 
Federal construction in local areas. At 
that time fringe benefits were virtually 
unknown. But as the years have passed, 
fringe benefits have come to be generally 
recognized as a substantial part of the 
wage compensation of a worker. 

H.R. 6041 will require the Secretary of 
Labor to consider the enumerated fringe 
benefits plus any bona fide fringes, in 
his prevailing wage determination under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The new language as set forth in H.R. 
6041 will define “prevailing wages” to in- 
clude: 

(1) the basic hourly rate of pay; and 

(2) the amount of— 

(a) the rate of contribution irrevocably 
made by a contractor or subcontractor to a 
trustee or third person pursuant to a fund, 
plan, or program; and 

(b) the rate of cost to the contractor or 
subcontractor which may be reasonably an- 
ticipated in providing benefits to laborers 
and mechanics pursuant to an enforceable 
commitment to carry out a financially re- 
sponsible plan or program which was com- 
municated in writing to the laborers and 
mechanics affected. 


Mr. Speaker, the fringe benefits added 
and recognized in H.R. 6041 include: 

(1) medical or hospital care; 

(2) pensions on retirement or death; 

(3) compensation for injuries or illnesses 
resulting from occupational benefits; or 

(4) insurance to provide any of the above; 

(5) unemployment benefits; 

(6) life insurance; 

(7) disability and sickness insurance; 

(8) accident insurance; 

(9) vacation and holiday pay; 

(10) apprenticeship or other similar pro- 


grams; 

(11) other bona fide fringe benefits. 

But only when the contractor or sub- 
contractor is not required by other Fed- 
eral, State, or local law to provide any 
such benefits. 

H.R. 6041 further provides that: 


The obligation of a contractor or subcon- 
tractor under subsection (b) may be dis- 
charged by making payments in cash; mak- 
ing payments to a trustee or third person 
pursuant to a fund, plan, or program; or by 
the assumption of an enforceable commit- 
ment or any combination of the above where 
the aggregate amount is not less than what 
is required by the prevailing wage determi- 
nation. 


Mr. Speaker, every Member knows that 
this is a controversial bill. Supplemental 
and minority views have been set forth 
by several members of the Education and 
Labor Committee. Some of the argu- 
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ments set forth in the supplemental 
views are: 

(a) The operation of Davis-Bacon has 
shown many abuses over the years in the ad- 
ministration of the act. Thus a substantial 
modernizing and revision of the basic act is 
necessary, and without it, the opportunity 
for real reform will then be lost. “It should 
be sent in for repairs before loading it down 
with additional and even heavier burdens.” 

(b) For more than 30 years, this act has 
been administered, interpreted and applied 
at the sole discretion of the Labor Depart- 
ment. A judicial review provision should be 
enacted to provide traditional checks and 
balances. (The Department issues almost 
50,000 wage determinations for each fiscal 
year, containing about 5 million individual 
wage minimums.) A 

(c) Such specific abuses as the 30 percent 
ruling, interpretation of the “area of con- 
struction,” and failures to provide a fair and 
impartial hearing procedure has adversely 
affected community wage structures. (See 
examples in the report, page 16, on, such as 
Houston, Manassas, Fremont, etc.) 


Minority views by Representative 
Martin of Nebraska and Representative 
SNYDER, of Kentucky, state that: 

H.R. 6041 will result in higher wage rates 
for construction throughout the country and 
will increase the cost of these projects. 
Modernizing amendments should be included 
rather than this piecemeal approach. All 
hearings should be completed. In addition, 
enactment of this bill will result in demand 
for more fringe benefits. 


Representative Downy, of Texas, in 
opposing this measure before the Rules 
Committee stated that there will be 
more than $6 billion of public construc- 
tion next year and that certain neces- 
sary changes should be made, such as: 

(1) Judicial review should be added; 

(2) The 30-percent differential should be 
eliminated; 

(3) There should be a clearer definition of 
“similar work”; 

(4) There should be a clearer definition 
of the “area to be considered”; and 

(5) There should be a clearer definition as 
to what is construction work as opposed to 
installation work. 


As I mentioned, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
controversial measure. The main con- 
troversy according to my understanding 
revolves around the lack of judicial re- 
view—this so far as the Davis-Bacon 
Act is concerned and also so far as fringe 
benefits are concerned in the measure 
which we are now considering. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion over the procedure to be considered 
today and very frankly, Mr. Speaker, I 
am not entirely certain just what the 
understanding is. When this matter 
was considered in the Rules Committee 
it was my understanding that an amend- 
ment to open the entire Davis-Bacon 
Act to judicial review would not be ger- 
mane unless the Rules Committee 
granted a special rule to make it ger- 
mane. This was not done. It was my 
further understanding when this open 
rule was voted out by the Rules Commit- 
tee, and I believe it was the understand- 
ing of most other Members, that an 
amendment would be germane to offer 
judicial review so far as fringe benefits 
are concerned in this bill. Apparently 
there is some difficulty in preparing ap- 
propriate language which will tie down 
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judicial review simply to fringe benefits. 
Indications seem to be that the proposed 
language will probably open up the en- 
tire bill to judicial review. 

Accordingly, if this is to be done, it 
will probably have to be done on the 
basis of voting down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule and if that is accom- 
plished, then amending the rule permit- 
ting judicial review to be considered to 
the entire act. I will yield time to Mem- 
bers to explain their intentions. 

So far as I, personally, am concerned, 
although I do not have a strong feeling 
one way or another on permitting judi- 
cial review so far as fringe benefits are 
concerned, I do not believe that this 
vehicle should be used to open up the 
entire act. Those in favor of doing so 
have a very practical argument, accord- 
ing to their comments, which is to the 
effect that unless it is done in this par- 
ticular bill they will probably never have 
a chance to do it. 

As I understand it, the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee was that such 
a bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from California. It is my under- 
standing hearings will be or are being 
held on that particular bill. I think that 
should be done rather than trying to 
mess it up with this bill here today. 

I am in support of the rule. I am 
opposed to opening up the entire act for 
amendment. I think H.R. 6041 is good 
legislation, and I intend to support the 
bill 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Manpen.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is to be 
commended for- holding hearings and 
favorably reporting H.R. 6041. This leg- 
islation has been too long delayed. If 
enacted into law, it will place all Federal 


construction contractors on an equal. 


competitive basis, Heretofore, federally 
financed construction work has been the 
victim of uncertainty in regard to cost; 
and in many cases, Federal building con- 
struction has been substandard because 
of fly-by-night contractors and non- 
union and inexperienced craftsmen be- 
Pe employed on Federal construction 
obs. 

The enactment of this bill would elimi- 
nate any unfair advantage hitherto en- 
joyed by contractors who do not pay 
fringe benefits to employees. The pas- 
sage of this legislation will not interfere 
with the prevailing wage rates paid in a 
community but merely requires imported 
contractors from other areas and States 
to pay the minimum prevailing wage rate 
in the local area and protects local 
craftsmen and contractors from unfair 
and in most cases, inferior competition. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was originally 
enacted 33 years ågo and has been 
amended on two different occasions: 
once in 1935 and again in 1940. The 
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original act established the policy that 
the Federal Government would not be a 
party to depressed local labor standards. 
When the act was passed originally, it 
was almost unanimously agreed that 
wage standards in a local community 
had to be protected from cheap and in- 
efficient labor imported from other areas. 
Some contractors declined doing busi- 
ness in an area where the cost of living 
was high, and consequently, increased 
wage standards were necessary. Fur- 
ther, it was impossible for local con- 
tractors to underbid outside contractors 
who based their estimates for labor upon 
the low wages they could pay the work- 
men obtained from a low living cost and 
low wage locality. 

On too many occasions qualified local 
contractors and local laborers had to 
stand by while outside contractors and 
outside labor performed under locally 
substandard conditions, work which 
otherwise would have been given to local 
citizens and taxpayers. 

When major construction jobs or other 
Federal work projects imported prime 
and subcontractors and also inferior la- 
bor, it would not only create dissension 
between labor and management locally, 
but would also result in inferior con- 
struction and consequently loss to local 
and Federal taxpayers. In order to elim- 
inate waste and inferior construction 
and the breeding of labor-management 
troubles, Congress adopted the prevail- 
ing wage principle under the Davis- 
Bacon Act as public policy for Federal 
construction. As a consequence, the 
Davis-Bacon Act was designed to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity to contrac- 
tors, to protect prevailing living stand- 
ards of the build‘ng-trades men, and to 
prevent labor-management disturbance 
in the local economy and the commu- 
nity. The principle of the Davis-Bacon 
Act holds as true today as it did in 1931 
when the original act was passed by the 
Congress. 

It has become increasingly necessary, 
if the Davis-Bacon Act is to continue to 
accomplish its original purpose, to pro- 
tect the local contractors and workers 
by including fringe benefits which have 
been included in labor contracts during 
recent years. If this pending legislation 
to amend the Davis-Bacon Act and in- 
clude the necessary fringe benefits is not 
enacted into law, the Federal Govern- 
ment will be contributing to labor-man- 
agement difficulties and promoting dis- 
sension and substandard construction on 
Government projects. 

Unless the law is amended to provide 
for the inclusion of fringe benefits and 
wage determination, prevailing wage 
practices and customs will not be re- 
fiected in these labor-management, con- 
tracts on Government projects. Most of 
these so-called fringe benefits are the 
health and welfare type. Over 70 per- 
cent of the building tradesmen are cov- 
ered by the welfare and pension benefits. 

This legislation will curtail inferior 
competition by unfair contractors who 
underbid local contractors who pay pre- 
vailing wage rates including fringe bene - 
fits on Federal projects. 

This legislation came out of the Labor 
and Education Committee with an al- 
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most unanimous agreement that local 
fringe benefits should be a determining 
factor in the prevailing wage rate of any 
community. When the act was passed 
in 1931, fringe benefits were for the most 
part unknown. At that time, the worker 
received a specified wage per day or per 
hour and that constituted his daily or 
monthly income. Today, that situation 
is only part of the protection and income 
a worker receives on a construction proj- 
ect. Fringe benefits are as important 
percentagewise to the worker as his 
wage is to his income for the protection 
of himself and his family. 

I do hope this legislation is enacted 
into law as is, without crippling amend- 
ments which would nullify the real pur- 
pose of this bill. 

The following are. telegrams I have re- 
ceived urging passage of the Davis-Bacon 
fringe benefits bill: 

Gary, IND., 
January 28, 1964. 
Hon. Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In order to correct past inequities of the 
Bacon-Davis prevailing wage law, preserve 
the principles of free collective bargaining, 
and put contractors and other business peo- 
ple who compete for work financed by Fed- 
eral funds on a more equitable competi- 
tive basis and as a means of assuring our 
Government of superior craftsmanship on all 
Federal work, the Northwestern Indiana 
Building & Construction Trades Council 
in behalf of our affillated local unions com- 
prising a membership of over 12,000 build- 
ing tradesmen and their families in Lake, 
Porter, Jasper, and Newton Counties urgently 
request the passage of H.R. 6041. 

H. R. HEGBERG, 
President. 
NORTHWESTERN INDIANA BUILDING & 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL, 
C. J. Nowack, Secretary. 
JANUARY 25, 1964. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

The passage of H.R. 6041, the Davis-Bacon 
fringe benefits bill, scheduled for consider- 
ation by the House of Representatives, Tues- 
day, January 28, at 10 a.m., is extremely im- 
portant to over 4 million building and con- 
struction tradesmen throughout the coun- 


try. 

Opponents of this legislation say they will 
offer an amendment to the rule which would 
reopen the entire Davis-Bacon Act for amend- 
ments. The principle vote on the rule will 
be the motion on the previous question, af- 
ter debate. Should this motion be defeated, 
the rule will then be open for amendments. 

We strongly urge your presence on Tues- 
day to defeat this attempt to destroy the 
Davis-Bacon Act, Your support of H.R. 
6041, without amendments, is urgently re- 
quested in the best interest of all the build- 
ing and construction tradesmen in your dis- 
trict and throughout the country. 

C. J. Haccerry, 
President. 
Gary, IND., 
January 5, 1964. 
Hon. Ray J, MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

T learned that the Davis-Bacon fringe ben- 
efits bill H.R. 6041 long held up the House 
Rules Committee, has been granted a rule by 
that committee and is now tentatively sched- 
uled for consideration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday, January 9, 1964. 
Labor has known you to be the champion of 
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all honest and worthy causes of the common 
citizens. We know of the large flood of mail 
and the intensity of the pressure brought 
against your venerable and august group by 
those with pecuniary interest who bitterly 
oppose this sensible and reasonable and 
sound bill. Honest, sincere and conscien- 
tious working people hope that Congress will 
not be dissuaded by the propaganda and op- 
position to his measure knowing we can de- 
pend on your sober and judicious wisdom. 
Organized labor is awaiting with eager antici- 
pation your favorable consideration of the 
above-named bill. The membership of local 
697 would be most happy to again hear from 
you. 
Your well wisher, 
DANTEL GuLBAN. 
HAMMOND, IND., 
January 27, 1964. 
Hon. Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The membership of local union 697 IBEW 
strongly urge you to support the Davis-Ba- 
con fringe benefit bill H.R. 6041. Passage of 
this bill will assure the taxpayers of qual- 
ity construction work for their tax dollar by 
eliminating fly-by-night contractors and in- 
competent and inexperienced workmen. 

Cuas. O. WILSON, 
Financial Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to clarify, at the outset, my position. I 
am not against the addition of fringe 
benefits to the Davis-Bacon Act. I am 
not against the Davis-Bacon Act or the 
theory of it. I am not against the act, 
but I want it administered on a fair 
basis. 

I am not before you with an intent 
to kill the legislation. My intent is to 
improve it. 

The original purpose of the act was 
to provide that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment was involved in a project, the 
Federal Government would not either 
deflate or inflate the prevailing local 
wage rates, it would pay what was pre- 
vailing in the local area. 

The act has been in operation a long 
period of time, for some 33 years. It 
is one of the few acts which does not 
have provision for going into court for 
normal judicial review. 

Over the period of time involved many 
things have happened. There have been 
interpretations which have been a long 
way from what Congress originally in- 
tended. 

There has been discussion here about 
an open rule on this bill. I wish to 
clarify that. This is an open rule, but 
there is no way that we can, under the 
present rule, amend the bill to provide 
Judicia review of the entire Davis-Bacon 

ct. 

We have attempted to prepare a judi- 
cial review amendment to apply only to 
the fringe benefits section, yet we have 
been told that this might well be sub- 
ject to a point of order. At any rate, 
i review should apply to the entire 
act. 

The only course left open to us, under 
these circumstances, is to ask the House 
to vote down the previous question and 
to amend the rule to specifically make 
in order an amendment which would 
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provide for judicial review of all Davis- 
Bacon determinations. 

This is a key point. 

It has been said that this is not 
a good way to legislate, that we should 
consider judicial review in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee, and a 
bill along those lines should be reported 
to the House. 

I wish to say that in 1962, for 2% 
months the subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], held hear- 
ings on the administration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. I was a member of that 
subcommittee. I hold a copy of the 
hearings in my hand. Hearings were 
held on June 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 25, 26, and 
27, and July 12, 13, 18, 24, 26, 27, and 
31, and August 7, 1962. 

The subcommittee went into great de- 
taii as to the whole question of the ad- 
ministration of the Davis-Bacon Act and 
judicial review. It was conceded by all 
on both sides of the aisle, I believe, that 
there were many discrepancies, many 
distortions of the intent of the law, many 
instances of administrators ignoring the 
facts as to prevailing local conditions. 
We wrote a very complete record of this. 

If Members have any doubt about 
that, I ask them to read the minority 
views. We have given detailed examples 
there. For example, the Quantico case, 
in which the cost to the Federal taxpay- 
ers was more than $1 million because of 
erroneous findings, and the Houston 
Manned Spacecraft case, in which the 
additional cost was more than $2 million. 
In neither case was there any recourse 
after the Administrator had made a de- 
cision, 

A decision could be in error. There 
is no way to get that into court. We had 
a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Roosevett] in June of 
1963 on this. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. There is no way to 
get a decision of the Administrator into 
court under the present act. As I inter- 
pret the gentleman’s remarks, any effort 
to amend this bill to provide for judicial 
review will not be in order under this 
rule. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LANDRUM. So we are faced with 
the proposition of continuing in force 
what prevails today; no review from an 
administrative ruling or else vote down 
the previous question. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, let me appeal to all the 
Members. This is not a question of be- 
ing for or against the unions; it is not a 
question of being for or against the Da- 
vis-Bacon Act. I, who believe very deeply 
in the Davis-Bacon Act, am convinced 
that unless we amend this act to permit 
judicial review, the act is going to be in 
great jeopardy in the years ahead. This 
is something that is basic to our system. 
The Davis-Bacon Act is the only Federal 
wage-fixing law on the books where you 
do not have a provision for aggrieved 
parties to get into the court and let the 
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judge tell them what Congress meant 
when it wrote the law. It is the only 
wage-fixing law where this is not true. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. I will yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. The question I would like 
to pose is how would you have a predeter- 
mination of a prevailing wage in any 
given contract if a contractor takes a 
business gamble or a risk and bids below 
the predetermined wage set by the Wage 
Board? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman knows 
how this will be done. The bill H.R. 9590 
has been introduced. The procedure for 
judicial review is quite clear. It is work- 
able, and it can be done. It has been 
analyzed on all sides. We have had dis- 
cussions of it in many quarters, and we 
will debate that. All I am saying here 
is that we ought to have an opportunity 
when the bill comes up for consideration 
of the House to offer this amendment, to 
explain to the Members how judicial re- 
view would work. We will listen to your 
side of it, if you think it will not work, 
but you are apparently arguing that we 
should not even have the opportunity to 
present a judicial review amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Is that not another bill? 

Mr. GOODELL. I will not yield any 
further at this point, because the time is 
short. We can debate the details and the 
merits of the particular judicial review 
amendment if the House gives us that 
opportunity by amending the rule. 

Mr. DENT. That will have nothing to 
do with this legislation. 

Mr. GOODELL. It certainly does. 

Mr. Speaker, this Davis-Bacon Act 18 
the only wage- fixing law on the books 
where if parties affected disagree—and I 
mean employees, union members, con- 
tractors, or anybody else affected by a 
determination in the Labor Department, 
if they do not like determinations—they 
have no recourse. They cannot go into 
court to get an interpretation by a judge 
as to what this means. If we ever had a 
dramatic illustration of the importance 
of judicial review and our court system, 
you will see it if you look at these hear- 
ings. You will see the many distortions 
and discrepancies that develop because 
the administrators can do anything they 
want to. They are all-powerful, and 
there is no recourse to any other form. 
They try to be fair. It is not the fault of 
the administrators themselves. The law 
is defective in this respect, and we should 
correct it. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is not true of 
the Wage Administrator of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, is it? 

Mr. GOODELL. It is not. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Assuming the admin- 
istrator of the Fair-Labor Standards Act 
makes such a determination. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. Ju- 
dicial review is provided under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. And the Walsh- 
Healey Act has judicial review in it. As 
a matter of fact, a very important deci- 
sion has just been made in the Baldor 
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case in the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia with reference 
to Walsh-Healey. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
and speak as one who believes in the 
Davis-Bacon Act. In my view, the 
fundamental concept underlying the 
Davis-Bacon Act is sound. When the 
Federal Government engages in con- 
struction in a local community, I be- 
lieve the Federal Government should 
make certain that the prevailing wage 
rates in that community are paid. The 
Federal Government should not be an 
instrumentality for either inflating or 
deflating the prevailing local wage rate. 
The sound principle underlying the act 
and the purpose of the act is to protect 
local workers and local contractors. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is good legisla- 
tion only if it is properly administered. 
Unfortunately, over the years because of 
the way the act has been drafted, the 
Labor Department has had complete and 
absolute authority to interpret the act 
and to determine prevailing rates with- 
out the check of judicial review. When 
the Labor Department makes a mistake, 
arbitrarily or otherwise, there is noth- 
ing that a local school board, or a local 
hospital board, for example, can do about 
it. Under the language of the act, there 
is no way to appeal from erroneous in- 
terpretations and applications by the 
Labor Department. 

Let me refer to a specific example of 
a serious abuse, and I remind you that 
this is but one of the many examples 
developed in our committee. The Fed- 
eral Government was to construct some 
Capehart housing at Quantico, Va. The 
Davis-Bacon Act requires that the con- 
tractor pay the prevailing rates “in the 
city, town, village, or other civil subdivi- 
sion of the State” in which the buildings 
were to be located. 

The text of the Davis-Bacon Act 
specifically requires that the prevailing 
rate be determined on basis of wages 
paid within the State where the con- 
struction is to take place. In that case, 
the Labor Department determined that 
the rates applicable in Quantico, Va., 
were those paid in Washington, D.C. In 
other words, despite the clear language 
of the act, the Labor Department went 
outside the State of Virginia to deter- 
mine what were the prevailing rates in 
Virginia. 

Any lawyer, any judge, any layman 
who can read plain English would say 
that this was an arbitrary and erroneous 
interpretation of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
This erroneous interpretation, according 
to the Comptroller General after an in- 
vestigation, resulted in increased cost to 
the taxpayers of more than $1 million. 
But as the law is written, there was 
nothing that anybody could do about it. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with what the gentleman from 
Michigan has said about increased costs 
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of construction, I wonder if the gentle- 
man would permit me to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
a case of the construction of two school 
buildings in Selma, Ala., in 1955, by the 
same contractor, in the same year, with 
the same employees. On one of the 
school buildings the contractor built 
there was nothing but Alabama money 
used while on the other building the 
money came from the Impact Law, 
Public Law 815 or 874. In determining 
the prevailing wage on the one that had 
Federal money we found this: Where 
only Alabama money was used, for car- 
penters, the wage rate was $1.75 an 
hour. On the building where Federal 
money was used it was $2.25 an hour. 
The same contractor, the same employ- 
ees, the same town, and the same sort 
of work. 

For concrete finishers, on the first 
building, where there was no Federal 
money, the rate was $1.75 an hour and 
on the second, where Federal money was 
used, it was $2.85 an hour, a difference 
of $1.10 because they were using Federal 
money. 

There is no argument whatever 
against a man making as much money 
as possible. But we should not permit 
under Federal law a condition that sim- 
ply would put construction costs com- 
pletely out of line with what is the pre- 
vailing wage in the locality and then 
not even have the opportunity to review 
the action of the Administrator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
should like to remind the leaders of 
our great international labor organiza- 
tions, as well as the Members of the 
House, that there is no judicial review 
of the Labor Department determina- 
tions when they set wage rates too low. 

Some day, I predict, that the leader- 
ship of the same international unions 
which today are opposing any type of 
fair judicial review, will some day be 
seeking judicial review of the Davis- 
Bacon Act because it is right and it 
should be accomplished. - 

This would not be such a serious prob- 
lem, I suggest to the Members of the 
House, if we were talking only about 
those situations where the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the full cost of construct- 
ing a Federal building or public work. 
The application of the Davis-Bacon Act 
was so limited when the law was first 
enacted in the thirties; but it should be 
kept in mind that the application of the 
act has been greatly expanded so that it 
now applies to many programs to which 
the Federal Government contributes only 
part of the construction cost. Last week 
we had the Library Services Act. 
Earlier in this Congress, we enacted the 
College Facilities Act. There is the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act. The Davis-Bacon 
Act applies to all of these programs, and 
more. If we are going to require that 
the Davis-Bacon Act apply to these pro- 
grams—and I think we should—we 
should also provide a procedure for judi- 
cial review of Labor Department inter- 
pretations. 

Do not content yourself with the con- 
solation that maybe next week or 3 
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months from now the Committee on 
Education and Labor is going to come 
out with a bill providing for judicial 
review. I predict that if the bill on the 
floor today passes without an amendment 
providing for judicial review, you are 
not going to see a judicial review amend- 
ment to the Davis-Bacon Act enacted in 
this Congress, or very likely during your 
service in Congress. We have a respon- 
sibility and an opportunity to adopt a 
judicial review amendment here today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the gentleman 
spelling out to the House the difference 
between Republican Secretaries of Labor 
and Democratic Secretaries of Labor? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No, not at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. You have said in so 
many words to that effect. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that some of the interpretations 
by the Department of Labor under the 
last Republican administration were er- 
roneous, I am sure. In fact, I believe 
that the Quantico case to which I made 
reference came up during a Republican 
administration. So I do not make a 
partisan point at all. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I first point out that the debate up to 
this point has been largely about a mat- 
ter which is not in this bill under con- 
sideration here today. The debate up to 
this point has been on the merits of a 
proposition which perhaps has some 
merit. I am not saying it does not have 
some merit. I am simply saying if you 
will read the supplemental views signed 
by my colleagues on the minority side 
of the aisle, and I will read them in de- 
bate after the rule is adopted, I believe 
you will find they are in agreement that 
the bill before us today is a good bill. 

What are they asking? What is all 
the fuss about, then? They are asking 
that we now open up this bill so that 
sitting here in the Committee of the 
Whole we may do the job of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor instead 
of letting the committee do it in the or- 
derly processes, which I am sure every- 
body in this House fully understands. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out how 
really unfair this is. It was only last 
week that the committee itself held 
hearings with the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on a new administrative 
review provision, which they did put into 
practice, because the Department be- 
lieves that when you have 50,000 adjudi- 
cations a year covering 5 million individ- 
ual instances you cannot as a matter of 
practice go to court in that number of 
cases without destroying the effective- 
ness of the act itself. 

I think our colleagues on this side of 
the aisle and my ranking majority mem- 
ber would agree that even that regula- 
tion may need strengthening. That is 
why we are holding hearings. Why do 
we want to come to this House on a mat- 
ter that has all this support and simply 
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try to do the job of the committee, when 
you know we should hold hearings on 
it, when we intend to hold hearings on 
it? 

My friend has said he stands in the 
well of the House and predicts there will 
be no bill. I can only stand in the 
well of the House and predict to you 
there will be a bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I just want to remind 
the gentleman that I predicted there 
would be no bill enacted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is a different 
prospect. After all, I cannot say wheth- 
er there will be a bill enacted by the 
House. I am giving you my word that 
our committee—the members of my com- 
mittee are here—will hold these hearings 
and we will then proceed to give the 
House something that the House will 
pass on. That is the job of the com- 
mittee, I submit to my friends. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not true that the 
Goodell bill, which I think is H.R. 9590, 
was in our committee? There has been 
no determination to set that bill aside. 
In fact, we have already discussed the 
possibility of holding early hearings on 
it, as I understand it. It deals with this 
subject alone. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is quite cor- 
rect. My friend knows we did hold a 
hearing last week on this related subject, 
because it is debatable whether you want 
administrative review or you want judi- 
cial review. The committee has to make 
that fundamental determination. Yet 
the gentlemen over here who have ar- 
gued against this bill, it seems to me, are 
wholly incongruous when the supple- 
mentary views of the minority—I will 
not read it all—state: 

Therefore, we believe the present law 
should be amended to permit the inclusion 
of fringe benefits when the prevailing wage 
is determined. 


That is not the majority speaking, 
that is the minority speaking. That is 
all this bill does. 

What you are being asked to do is to 
say you cannot improve an act unless 
you improve all the act. You know, and 
I think it is quite fair to say, we would 
have very little progress in the Con- 
gress of the United States if we said we 
would never go forward to improve an 
act unless we covered all the mistakes 
we know about the act, particularly when 
there is really an honest difference of 
opinion as to the best way to do these 
things. 

On this matter there is no difference 
of opinion, yet my friends want to go 
on and delay this until they can have 
an opportunity to debate on the floor this 
other measure. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] asked whether it would be in or- 
der to offer an amendment to the bill 
relative to section 1, which states that 
the wages shall be determined by the 
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Secretary of Labor. I want to assure 
him that that would be in order. It is 
an amendment to section 1, which this 
bill is about, then there would be no ob- 
jection on this side to such an amend- 
ment. I do not say to him we are going 
to support that amendment, but we cer- 
tainly would have no objection to its con- 
sideration. 

So, if I may take just 1 minute to go 
back, I think there can be no question 
that the fringe benefits this bill calls for 
are thoroughly justified. We do not say 
that fringe benefits are imposed on any- 
body. I want to make this very clear to 
my friends from the South. If you do 
not have in your community a prevail- 
ing wage which includes fringe benefits, 
there is no compulsion in this bill to in- 
clude any fringe benefits. 

In other words, this is to be a prevail- 
ing practice in your community or this 
will not in any way affect you in your 
community. What could be more fair 
than that? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. When I was on 
the gentleman’s subcommittee, we dis- 
cussed the possibility of making these de- 
terminations on the basis of the labor 
market area rather than on a civil sub- 
division basis. Will this matter also be 
taken up later? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Let me assure my 
friend that subject is a most important 
subject. It is another part of this ques- 
tion and deserves consideration. Again 
we need, and I am sure the gentleman 
will agree—again we need to hold hear- 
ings on it and we need to get the facts. 
We intend to do this and we will do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, all we are asking today in re- 
questing that you vote down the previous 
question is to give the House an oppor- 
tunity to work its will in regard to the 
Davis-Bacon Act. This is a most impor- 
tant consideration, the consideration of a 
judicial review amendment. The Fed- 
eral Government today is the largest sin- 
gle factor in the construction industry 
in the United States, and directly and 
indirectly they control millions and bil- 
lions of dollars of construction where 
every single workingman in the con- 
struction industry in this country is 
vitally affected. 

As the gentleman from New York 
stated, testimony was taken in the year 
1962 by our subcommittee over a 3-month 
period. There were 21 days of hearings 
and the judicial review procedure was 
openly discussed by many of the wit- 
nesses. 

I have here before me the report of 
those hearings on the administration of 
the Davis-Bacon Act published some 
months later after the hearings were con- 
cluded in 1962. This booklet was pub- 
lished in 1963. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman is on 
the subcommittee. I think it should be 
clarified right here, and the gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the 
subcommittee I am sure would confirm it, 
that we on the subcommittee wanted ju- 
dicial review considered in the hearings 
on this bill. We requested a single Davis- 
Bacon bill that would include reforms 
of the act as well as fringe benefits and 
judicial review. We wanted a judicial 
review amendment in this bill in the 
subcommittee, but it was ruled out of 
order. When we asked questions of the 
witnesses on the Davis-Bacon bill about 
the judicial review matters, we were ruled 
out of order in asking questions about 
judicial review. We have tried through- 
out these proceedings to bring the ques- 
tion of judicial review before the Con- 
gress through the subcommittee proce- 
dure, but it was not available to us. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT], has talked about holding hear- 
ings. He has just started them again. 
We all know as a practical matter that 
no meaningful reforms or judicial review 
are going to pass after fringe benefits are 
cleared through Congress. We held 
hearings for 24% months on the admin- 
istration of the Davis-Bacon Act in the 
summer of 1962. 

This has resulted in no bill and no 
marking up or anything to reform the 
administration of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
This just is not going to happen. It has 
been made very clear that the only way 
to get this is through this procedure. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman from New York is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

I would like to quote, Mr. Speaker, 
from this report of these hearings. The 
hearings were held in 1962. This re- 
port, of course, was written by the staff 
on the majority side. 

This is on page 15, under the title, 
“Review of Determinations Made by the 
Secretary of Labor.” 

I read from the report: 

One of the most disturbing points de- 
veloped by testimony at the hearings was 
the lack of any formal mandatory procedures 
for reviewing the determinations made by 
the Department of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act and the other statutes subject to 
Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950. 


Then, two paragraphs later, is the fol- 
lowing: 

The h were replete with requests 
to the subcommittee that some kind of ju- 
dicial review be established for the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 


That is in the report published, after 
being written by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, yet the House is to be de- 
nied today an opportunity to work its 
will, to bring judicial review into this 
most important act, despite the fact that 
the subject was thoroughly discussed in 
all the hearings in 1962. We have had 
an adequate discussion of this subject. 
We have had adequate consideration of 
it, and the House should be able to work 
its will today on this procedure. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman agree with me that as a 
practical matter—and we all wish to be 
practical—although we would all prefer 
not to have to vote down the previous 
question in order to make the amend- 
ment in order, that will be necessary un- 
der this procedure. We would all pre- 
fer to offer an amendment for judicial 
review in the subcommittee, and to have 
it follow the regular processes, but as a 
practical matter we face a situation in 
which there are elements in our society— 
and I will not go beyond that—which 
want fringe benefits added to Davis- 
Bacon but do not want judicial review. 
They do not want any reform of the act. 

As a practical matter, what will hap- 
pen if we pass the bill for fringe bene- 
fits is that those elements of our society 
will then turn around and oppose any 
change in the framework of the Davis- 
Bacon Act and any reform of the act. 

I believe the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosevett] is quite sincere 
about wanting to do something about the 
administration of this act, but, as a prac- 
tical matter, this procedure today is the 
only way we can do it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr, Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I have read the rule. 
It is the normal type of rule provided 
for the consideration of legislation of 
this kind. 

I ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
it is not true that if we depart from 
this procedure we will be departing from 
our historic practice as to germaneness? 
Of course, the House does not have au- 
thority to work its will on everything 
on every bill under every rule. We are 
considering a certain phase of the 
Bacon-Davis Act under this rule and we 
should proceed accordingly and adopt 
the previous question on the rule and 
the rule itself. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. There are limitations 
on what can be done under any rule and 
that is the normal procedure of the 
House. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious from the 
debate we have heard so far that there 
are many defects in the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

The gentleman from New York is cor- 


rect in what he has cited from the hear- 


ings of our committee. 

But the gentleman is also aware of 
the fact that the Department of Labor 
has recently published a whole series of 
revisions, which are in the Federal Reg- 
ister, which are now being considered 
by our committee. These revisions in 
administration of the Davis-Bacon Act 
proposed by the Labor Department itself 
are the direct result of the hearings and 
activities of our committee’s hearings. 
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I cannot think of anything which 
would be more catastrophic to the cause 
of labor-management relations in the 
building industry than for the House to 
vote down the previous question at this 
time and to open this bill to massive 
revision at this time here on the floor 
of the House, when both the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
New York know that we are now in the 
process of holding hearings on the ad- 
ministration of this bill in the com- 
mittee. 

I happen to agree with my colleague 
from Michigan that the Department of 
Labor has gone way off the reservation 
in seeking precedents to establish pre- 
vailing wage scales. 

I happen to agree with the gentleman 
that the committee ought to redefine 
these areas more precisely. 

But I do not agree with my colleagues 
from New York and from Michigan that 
a judicial review procedure would give 
us the relief we are seeking. Judicial re- 
view cannot deal with this subject. The 
courts cannot go beyond what is in this 
law. Until we have perfected the law to 
more precisely define the areas within 
which the Department of Labor can op- 
erate; how far could the Department 
of Labor go in seeking precedents for 
prevailing wages; until we spell out the 
intent of Congress in the very compli- 
cated area, the courts cannot go beyond 
what the Congress has provided or failed 
to provide in determining prevailing 
wage standards. For the Congress now 
to vote down the previous question and 
permit consideration and possible adop- 
tion of judicial review under the present 
law would create a degree of confusion 
in our district courts unprecedented in 
the courts’ history. Only by rewriting 
the basic standards in the act can we 
bring the relief to those of you who have 
criticized the bill, and quite properly. 
However, this is not the place to do it 
today. Today we are here for one pur- 
pose. That is to find out whether 33 
years after this bill has been adopted, 
fringe benefits should today be included 
in a wage determination. That is the 
only question before this House. There 
is nothing before us today to show any 
bad faith on the part of the committee, 
either on the part of the majority or the 
minority. We are going to come before 
this House in a reasonably short time 
with a whole series of recommendations. 
These recommendations are going to be 
based on a study of the regulations and 
procedures of the Labor Department, 
which has, as the gentleman knows, pub- 
lished a whole series of these new regu- 
lations in the Federal Register and which 
are now under consideration by both the 
Department, which is going to have pub- 
lic hearings on these regulations, and 
also by our committee. So, my friends, 
I say to you, with all due respect, to vote 
down the previous question in order to 
offer amendments to the bill beyond the 
scope of the fringe benefits, which is the 
basic question involved here today, is 
really to provide a ruse with which to 
defeat the fringe benefits proposal. I 
say to those of you who realize the 
American worker in the building trades 
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who is getting fringe benefits certainly 
deserves some consideration in preserv- 
ing his job opportunities when bidding 
on a Federal contract. I hope the pre- 
vious question will be voted up and we 
will proceed in an orderly manner to ap- 
prove this very important and desirous 
legislation. I hope we will trust the com- 
mittee that we are going to come back 
here with a broadened bill, which will 
deal specifically with the shortcomings 
of the present act. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 5 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with those of my col- 
leagues who insist that the so-called 
Davis-Bacon Act must be reviewed and 
revised in its entirety before consider- 
ing amendments that may further com- 
pound the inequities that have resulted 
from its administration over the last 30 
years. 

The intended purpose of this law was 
to assure that Federal construction in a 
given locality should neither raise nor 
lower the local wage scale. Adminis- 
trative procedures adopted by the Labor 
Department have flagrantly violated this 
concept. Under this act, the Secretary 
of Labor has become a virtual czar in 
wage determination matters. 

Furthermore, judicial review has been 
denied under this law, thus evading our 
basic concept of checks and balances. 
The numerous administrative mistakes 
and abuses are immune to examination 
by our courts, thus placing employee and 
employer alike at the mercy of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In studying the findings of the sub- 
committee that investigated the cpera- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act, I was 
frankly appalled at how numerous and 
varied these mistakes and abuses have 
been over the years. 

It is obvious that the amendments be- 
fore us would extend these Federal con- 
trols and abuses in the construction in- 
dustry even beyond their present exces- 
sive scope. 

It would also seem to me that the in- 
clusion of so-called fringe benefits in 
wage determinations establishes a prece- 
dent of staggering magnitude. These 
amendments would in effect place the 
Congress on record as asserting that, by 
definition, certain benefits accruing to 
wage earners are in fact income. Would 
this not be an open invitation to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, for instance, to 
promulgate regulations that would make 
these benefits subject to taxes? 

The trend of that Service and the re- 
cent administration has been in that 
direction. It would be inconsistent for 
an administration that asks on the one 
hand for tax relief and on the other asks 
to expose the wage earner to an ex- 
panded taxable income. I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that the proposals before us 
may well be the opening of a Pandora’s 
box. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on page 
2, the bill before the House it enumerates 
a number of fringe benefits, and then 
it says, “or other similar programs, or 
for other bona fide fringe benefits.” Ob- 
viously, this is very vague and indefinite 
language which leaves much room for 
interpretation. If we are going to in- 
clude such language in a law, certainly 
we ought to give parties affected by it 
recourse to the courts. 

Let me make it clear that I favor the 
purpose of the bill before the House, and 
that I shall vote for this fringe benefits 
bill if we are successful in voting down 
the previous question on the rule in order 
that an amendment to provide judicial 
review can be adopted. If we do vote 
down the previous question, then those 
of us who are for judicial review and for 
the inclusion of fringe benefits will have 
an opportunity to vote for a bill with 
both provisions in it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr.GOODELL. The gentleman agrees 
that the fringe benefit section of this bill 
is adding a very heavy and difficult bur- 
den to the administration of the act. It 
is very complicated and, without any re- 
course to the courts, this may get even 
farther away from the original intent of 
Congress. It is just like adding an extra 
load to a rickety automobile that is fall- 
ing apart. We should fix up the automo- 
bile before we add this load to it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I agree with that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. FOGARTY], 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the arguments that have been used 
by the opposition today have been used 
over the years several times. The Quan- 
tico case was aired on this floor at least 
twice to my knowledge and the House 
voted on that particular problem. There 
was nothing unusual in that case at all. 
It was found at the time that the labor 
supply was not available in the area sur- 
rounding Quantico and they had to come 
to the city of Washington to get qual- 
ified personnel to do the job. 

The job that was mentioned in Hous- 
ton was not a question of wages at all 
but was a question of whether it was 
heavy construction in the highway or 
light construction. That determination 
was made by the Secretary of Labor. 

I cannot understand the Republicans 
fighting the Davis-Bacon Act. In the 
first place, this act was originated under 
the administration of Herbert Hoover 
back in 1931. Both Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Bacon were Republicans, and under the 
Eisenhower administration we had one 
of the fairest Secretaries of Labor we 
ever had, Mr. Mitchell. 

He defended this bill from top to bot- 
tom and while he was in office there was 
no attempt by the Republicans to emas- 
culate the Davis-Bacon Act, as they are 
trying to do today. Let us make no mis- 
take about it. If you vote down the pre- 
vious question on the rule it will be an 
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antilabor vote. You will be voting 
against the building trades of America, 
who I think are the outstanding labor 
unions in this country. They are the 
most stable. They have friends on both 
sides of the aisle. In my opinion it would 
be strictly an antilabor vote. 

What will the Goodell amendment do? 
This is what it will do. It will allow any 
contractor or subcontractor, bidder or 
prospective bidder, employee or prospec- 
tive employee and, so far as the bill is 
concerned, almost anyone who regards 
himself adversely affected by the Secre- 
tary's wage determinations to go into 
court and stop that project cold. 

And what will the court do? It will 
consider, from the very beginning, what 
wage determination is appropriate for 
this project, an area in which they would 
have no competence at all. The court 
will disregard entirely what the Secre- 
tary did; reexamine all the evidence 
upon which the Secretary made his de- 
termination; and it may disregard any 
established practice, policy, or rule on 
which the Secretary acted. This phrase 
“judicial review” is an appealing con- 
cept, but it is not practical. Its purpose 
is to try to drive a wedge into the effec- 
tive operation of the Davis-Bacon Act 
which has been in existence for the past 
30-some years. In all the arguments 
made by the opposition to this program 
today, including that made by the very 
able gentleman from Michigan, about 
what are considered to be fringe bene- 
fits, he knows very well under the par- 
liamentary situation that he can offer 
any amendment to restrict the fringe 
benefits. But who are we today to tie 
down what fringe benefits may be gained 
through collective bargaining in the next 
2 or 3 or 4or 5 years? 

This rule is not restrictive at all as 
far as fringe benefits are concerned. 
Anyone can offer an amendment with 
respect to them. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope the previous 
question will be ordered. If we vote the 
other way it would be strictly an anti- 
union vote. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Davis- 
Bacon Act was originally enacted in 1931. 
It was amended to its present form in 
1934 and in 1940. 

The act requires contractors and sub- 
contractors working under Government 
construction contracts to pay wages that 
are not less than the prevailing wages 
for laborers and mechanics on projects 
of a similar character in the locality. 

Prior to this act qualified contractors 
doing business in an area of high wage 
standards found it impossible to com- 
pete with outside contractors who based 
their cost estimates on lower wage work- 
ers obtained from another locality or 
even another State. Thus the Federal 
Government was party to depressing lo- 
cal labor standards. 
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The authors of the bill were Congress- 
man Robert Bacon, Republican, from 
New York, and Senator James Davis, Re- 
publican, from Pennsylvania. 

In principle, I favor the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and fringe benefits being made a 
part of the act. 

The basic act, however, badly needs a 
thoroughgoing revision and updating. 

Although numerous changes have oc- 
curred in the economic world that the 
act seeks to regulate, no basic legislative 
changes have been made to Davis-Bacon 
since its original passage. 

Most important has been the tremen- 
dous change in the concept of earnings 
since 1931. 

Group hospitalization, disability bene- 
fits, and other benefit plans were rare 
exceptions 30 years ago. 

Today more than 85 million persons 
depend upon them. 

Reforms are badly needed, and I sup- 
port judicial review. 

In fiscal year 1964 total Government 
expenditures for construction are ex- 
pected to exceed $8 billion. 

Civilian public works expenditures will 
be in the neighborhood of 86 ½ billion. 

Every indication is that Government 
construction will continus to increase in 
the years ahead. 

As further proof, you will note the 
number of wage determinations has in- 
creased tremendously each year. 

This is illustrated by the tables com- 
piled in the supplementary views section 
of the report. 

The amendments proposed by H.R. 
6041 are aimed to bring the Davis-Bacon 
Act up to date by including fringe bene- 
fits in prevailing wage determinations. 

But standing alone, I am convinced 
H.R. 6041 would not resunlt in the basic 
reform needed in the act. 

Without more, we would be in for a 
continuation of the same type of admin- 
istrative inefficiency that has recently 
concerned our committee. 

Though the changes included in H.R. 
6041 are necessary, there is a more fun- 
damental and underlying need in the 
act. The real need is for judicial re- 
view. 

Almost every act of this type provides 
some form of court review. 

The Walsh-Healy Act, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act each has such a provision. There is 
then a great deal of precedent for judicial 
review. 

Moreover, it is in keeping with the gen- 
erally accepted view in this country that 
an individual who has been charged with 
the violation of a law should have his 
day in court. 

The lack of judicial review in many 
cases works to the detriment of the very 
workers which the Davis-Bacon law was 
established to protect. 

For example, the building trades were 
terribly concerned about the outcome of 
the Malstrom case. 

In that decision certain work was 
found by the Department of Labor to be 
“the installation of equipment” and not 
the type of construction work which was 
subject to Davis-Bacon. 
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Had judicial review been available the 
matter would surely have been reviewed 
in court to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The hearings are replete with exam- 
ples of the shortcomings of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

The vague criteria for wage determi- 
nation that it outlines, coupled with ab- 
solute power of decision vested in the 
Secretary of Labor, has simply not led 
to equitable results. 

The following cases graphically indi- 
cate this: 

First. At the Houston Manned Space- 
craft Center, the Corps of Engineers was 
overruled by the Labor Department in 
establishing the prevailing wage rate. 

The Labor Department’s rate was 
higher. 

The result was that many of the local 
firms were financially unable to compete 
for the project. 

An out-of-State firm won the contract 
and the cost of the job was increased by 
over $2 million. 

Second. In Manassas, Va., it was found 
that the Labor Department had used the 
wage rates of the Washington, D.C., area 
in its determination of prevailing wages 
for the construction of a sewage plant. 

Only upon the intervention of a Con- 
gressman was that situation corrected. 

Third. The weaknesses of the Davis- 
Bacon Act are brought home most em- 
phatically by the so-called Quantico case. 

In a 60-page report the Comptroller 
General of the United States pointed to 
the failure of the Department of Labor 
to use the prevailing wages of the local- 
ity. 

The report concluded that the rates 
used were indicative of those negotiated 
in Washington and not at all character- 
istic of Quantico. 

Equity was not achieved in the fore- 
going examples and it is equity that ju- 
dicial review seeks to insure. 

For a single administrator to be the 
judge, jury, and the prosecutor is intol- 
erable. 

A single human cannot be expected to 
mete out justice in all cases. 

Our system was never meant to oper- 
ate this way and it is for us to see that 
it does not. 

Presently, neither employers nor em- 
ployees have any recourse except to beg 
the mercy of the Secretary or prevail 
upon their Congressman to intercede. 

This situation is neither fair nor is it 
logical. The inequities are obvious and 
so are the inefficiencies. Neither can be 
tolerated. Law without judicial appeal 
is functionless. 

It is my belief that the amendments 
under HR. 6041 accomplish only half 
the job. To give them real strength ju- 
dicial review is necessary. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
manimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Davis-Bacon Act came into being, 
fringe benefits were the exception, not 
the rule. It therefore made much more 
sense at that time to base a prevailing 
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wage concept upon the cash wages that 
a worker received. 

Today, the exception has become the 
rule. Fringe benefits are now a very 
important part of a worker’s compensa- 
tion. If you take away the pension 
rights, the hospitalization and insurance 
benefits, the vacation and holiday pay, 
and the other fringe benefits which most 
American workers receive today, you 
have taken away a significant and sub- 
stantial part of his compensation. 

The State of Wisconsin has recognized 
this as a fact of life—that true wages 
include fringe benefits. Thus, my State 
has enacted a statute which requires that 
fringe benefits be included in determin- 
ing prevailing wages to be paid workers 
employed on State construction projects. 
Other States have done the same. It 
seems to me that it is time that the Fed- 
eral Government also adopt a realistic 
attitude toward prevailing wages by 
amending the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Let me give you a few facts about our 
Wisconsin law—about our “little Davis- 
Bacon Act,” as these State laws are com- 
monly called. 

A contractor engaged in Wisconsin in 
the construction or remodeling of a State 
building that involves at least $1,000 
must pay wages no less than the prevail- 
ing wage rates in the county where the 
buildings are located. This is quite sim- 
ilar to the Davis-Bacon Act. But, the 
Wisconsin statute has made it clear that 
the prevailing wage must be based on 
more than just the hourly rate of pay. 
Under our statute, prevailing wages must 
include proper consideration of employer 
contributions for “health and welfare 
benefits, pension benefits and any other 
economic benefit, whether paid directly 
or indirectly.” 

The State of Wisconsin added fringe 
benefits provisions to its actin 1961. We 
are glad we did so, for the results have 
been good. Workers on a State building 
project know that they will receive a 
truly fair wage. Workers on similar 
private projects know that State proj- 
ects will not depress local wage stand- 
ards. This has led to a stable, satisfied 
work force and high standards of crafts- 
manshi 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud that Wis- 
consin is a leader among the States in 
enacting progressive, realistic labor 
standards legislation. I ask that this 
body be no less farsighted in enacting 
Federal legislation of a similiar nature. 
That is why I favor and will vote for 
enactment of H.R. 6041. I urge my col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always favored the basic objectives of 
the Davis-Bacon Act. It seems to me 
that in the spirit of fairplay to labor and 
in the public interest, Congress should 
require any contractor working upon a 
U.S. Government construction contract 
to pay the prevailing wage of the area, 
and since labor and management both 
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recognize that fringe benefits are given 
in lieu of wages, equity and justice de- 
mands that such benefits be considered 
in.determining prevailing wages. 

However, for 30 years this law has 
been administered solely at the discre- 
tion of the Department of Labor. Right- 
ly or wrongly, abuses have developed. 
In some instances charges have been 
made that the decisions of the Depart- 
ment have been in violation of the law. 
The Quantico case has been mentioned 
in this debate as an example in which 
a determination of prevailing rates was 
not made on the basis of the prevailing 
wage in the area or State but rather 
upon the prevailing rates in the District 
of Columbia. I must add, however, that 
on two occasions in my State where con- 
struction work was to take place several 
hundred miles away from Kansas City, 
the Kansas City prevailing wage rate 
was used. At my request the Depart- 
ment of Labor investigated and made 
adjustments. 

It does seem to me that in the spirit 
of fairplay judicial review should be 
allowed as is provided in all other Fer- 
erallaws. Only by so doing can we avoid 
working a hardship not only upon the 
contractors and the sponsoring agencies 
but the unions themselves. It seems to 
me that the law as it is now adminis- 
tered works a hardship on local con- 
tractors and on local labor and gives to 
the large contractors outside the area a 
favored position. I favor at least giving 
the local contractor and local labor equal 
treatment. 

I shall support action which would 
permit judicial review. If it is defeated, 
I shall support the bill as it has been in- 
troduced because I do feel that fringe 
benefits should be considered in deter- 
mining prevailing wage. 

Should a separate bill be introduced 
later to bring about judicial review, I 
shall support it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to conclude by saying that I think this 
debate has indicated that the Committee 
on Education and Labor are proceeding 
in the right direction by holding addi- 
tional hearings on the problems involved 
in the administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. I have the feeling that my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL] are trying to 
pass the buck to the House instead of 
rising to meet the challenge in the com- 
mittee. It seems to me that here is a 
situation where we have a very able and 
distinguished committee with members 
on both sides of the political question 
who are interested in this subject and 
they should proceed to examine Davis- 
Bacon and come to the floor with what 
they believe should be changes in the law. 
At that time the House will vote them up 
or down. 

The issue before us today is one and 
one only. That is whether or not fringe 
benefits should be recognized in deter- 
mining the prevailing wage rate and cer- 
tainly in this day and age, with 85 mil- 
lion Americans receiving part of their 
salary or pay in fringe benefits that ques- 
tion should be recognized. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution and I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. GOODELL) there 
were—ayes 126, noes 52. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 297, nays 105, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 28, as follows: 


[Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—297 
Abele Fallon Long, La 
Adair Farbstein McCulloch 
Addabbo 1 McDade 
Albert Feighan McDowell 
Andrews, Ala. Finnegan Fall 
Ashley Fino Melntire 
Aspinall Flood McLosk: 
Ayres Fogarty Macdonald 
Baldwin Fraser MacGregor 
Baring Friedel Madden 
Barrett Fulton, Pa Mailliard 
Barry Fulton, Tenn. Mathias 
Bates Gallagher Matsunaga 
Battin Garmatz Matthews 
er Giaimo Michel 
Beckworth Gibbons Miller, Calif 
Belcher Gilbert Miller, N.Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Gill Milliken 
Bennett, Mich. Glenn Minish 
Betts Gonzalez Monagan 
Blatnik Grabowski Montoya 
38 Grant Moore 
Boland Gray Moorhead 
Boiling Green Morgan 
Bolton, Griffiths Morris 
Frances P Gross Morrison 
Bolton, Grover Morse 
Oliver P. Gubser Morton 
Bow „Ga. Mosher 
Brademas Hagen, Calif Multer 
Bray Halpern Murphy, III 
Bromwell Hanna Murphy, N.Y. 
Brooks Hansen Natcher 
Broomfield Harding Nedzi 
Brown, Calif. Hardy Nelsen 
Brown, Ohio Harris Nix 
Burke Harrison Norblad 
Burkhalter Harsha O'Brien, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa. Harvey, Ind O'Hara, Ill 
Cahill Haw O'Hara, Mich 
Cannon Healey O’Konski 
Carey ‘Hechler Olsen, Mont. 
Celler Hemphill Olson, Minn. 
Chelf Hoffman O'Neill 
Clancy Holifield Osmers 
Clark Holland Ostertag 
Clausen, Horan Patman 
Don H Horton Patten 
Clawson, Del Huddleston Pelly 
Cohelan ‘ull Pepper 
Collier Icnord Perkins 
Conte Jarman Philbin 
Corbett Jennings Pike 
Corman Jensen Pillion 
Cunningham Joelson Pirnie 
Johnson, Wis. Powell 
Daddario Jones, Mo. 
1e n Pucinski 
Daniels Karth Purcell 
Davis, Ga Kastenmeier Quie 
Dawson Kee Rains 
Delaney Keith Randall 
Dent Kelly Reid, Ill 
Denton K Reid, N.Y. 
Derounian King, Calif uss 
Devine Rhodes, Pa 
Diggs Kluczynski 
Din; Knox Riehlman 
Donchue Kunkel Rivers, Alaska 
wr Kyl Roberts, Ala 
Langen Rodino 
Duncan ‘ord Rogers, Colo. 
er Latta Rogers, 
Edmondson Leggett Rogers, Tex. 
Edwards Lesinski Rooney, N.Y. 
Elliott Libonati Rooney Pa 
Evins Lindsay Roosevelt 
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Rosenthal Slack Van Deerlin 
Rostenkowski Smith, Calif. Vanik 
Roudebush Smith, Iowa Van Pelt 
Roush Snyder Vinson 
Roybal Staebler Watts 
Ryan, Mich. Staggers Weaver 
Ryan, N.Y. Stinson Weltner 
St. George Stratton Westland 
St Germain Stubblefield Whalley 
St. Onge Sullivan Wharton 
Saylor Talcott White 
Schadeberg Teague. Calif. Wickersham 
Schenck Thomas idnall 
Schneebeli Thompson, La. Wilson, 
Schweiker Thompson, N.J. Charles H 
Schwengel Thompson. Tex. Wilson, Ind 
Secrest Thomson, Wis. Wright 
Seiden Toll Wydler 
Senner Tollefson Wyman 
Ss pe ——— —— 
ipley pper ounger 
Sibal Tuten Zablocki 
Sickles Udall 
Sisk Ullman 
NAYS—105 
Abbitt Fisher Martin, Nebr. 
Abernethy Plynt Minshall 
Alger Foreman Murray 
Anderson Forrester 
Andrews, Fountain Pickle 
N. Dak. Frelinghuysen Pilcher 
Arends Fuqua Poage 
Ashbrook Gary Poff 
Ashmore Gathings Pool 
Auchincloss Goodell Quillen 
Beermann Goodling Reifel 
Bell Griffin Rivers, S. O. 
Berry Gurney Roberts, Tex. 
Bonner Haley Robison 
Brock Hall Rumsfeld 
Brotzman Halleck Short 
Broyh'll,N.C. Harvey, Mich. Sikes 
Broyhill, Va. Hébert Siler 
Bruce Henderson Skubitz 
Burleson Herlong Smith, Va 
Burton oeven Springer 
Byrnes, Wis. Hutchinson Stephens 
Casey Johansen ‘aft 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa Taylor 
Chamberlain Jonas Teague, Tex. 
Chenoweth Kilburn Tuck 
Cleveland Kilgore Utt 
Colmer Kornegay Waggonner 
Cooley Laird Watson 
Cramer Landrum Whitener 
Curtis Lennon Whitten 
Dole Lloyd Williams 
Dorn Long, Md. Wilson, Bob 
Dowdy McMillan Winstead 
Everett Mahon 
Findley Marsh 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’— 
Martin, Mass 
NOT VOTING—28 
Avery Johnson, Calif. O’Brien, Ill 
Bass Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buckley King, N.Y. Scott 
Cameron Lipscomb Shriver 
Davis, Tenn McClory Stafford 
artin, Calif. Steed 
Ellsworth y Wallhauser 
Ford Meader Willis 
Hays Mills 
Hosmer Moss 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Stafford for, with Mr. Derwinski 
against. 

Mr. Wallhauser for, with Mr. Ellsworth 
against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. King of New York 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Lips- 
comb. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Martin 
of California. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Hosmer. 
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Mr. Steed with Mr. Shriver. 
Mr. Cameron with Mr. McClory. 
Mr. Bass with Mr, Willis. 


Mr. KILGORE, Mr. BRUCE, and Mr. 
SKUBITZ changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” - 

Mr. BETTS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'BRIEN]. I 
voted “nay.” If he were present he 
would have voted “yea.” Therefore I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. ; 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
permission to extend their remarks made 
during consideration of the rule just 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6041) to amend the pre- 
vailing wage section of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended; and related sections of 
the Federal Airport Act, as amended; 
and the National Housing Act, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6041, with Mr. 
Karsten in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was with. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R 6041 would update 
the Davis-Bacon Act by redefining the 
term “prevailing wages” to include the 
one hourly rate of pay and fringe bene- 


The Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, re- 
quires contractors and subcontractors 
working on U.S. Government construc- 
tion contracts amounting to $2,000 or 
over to pay laborers and mechanics on 
such contracts not less than the prevalil- 
ing wages for laborers and mechanics on 
projects of a character similar to the 
contract work in that area. 

The act established the policy that 
the Federal Government was not to be a 
party to depressing local labor stand- 
ards. This policy has been reaffirmed 
more than 15 times by the Congress 
through the inclusion of the prevailing 
wage concept in other laws. 

In 1931, when this law was originally 
enacted, health and welfare benefits 
were virtually unknown in the United 
States. In the interval, as you all know, 
there has been a tremendous change in 
the concept of earnings. Group hospi- 
talization, disability benefits, and other 
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fringe benefit plans are now widely rec- 
ognized as being a valued part of an in- 
dividual’s earnings. 

Today more than 85 million persons 
in the United States depend upon the 
benefits they provide. Regardless of the 
form they take, these benefits are an 
established form of compensation for 
services performed. In the construction 
industry alone, there are existing over 
4,000 welfare and pension funds. Build- 
ing trades draftsmen increasingly elect, 
both individually and collectively, to take 
wage increases in the form of welfare 
programs to guarantee security for their 
families in an hour of need. It is mani- 
festly unfair to exclude these welfare 
programs, which have been accepted in 


` lieu of cash wages, from the protection 


of the prevailing wage act. 

The bill before you was developed by 
the General Subcommittee on Labor, 
chaired by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, JAMES ROOSEVELT. Mindful of sug- 
gestions that overall amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act should be considered, 
the members of the subcommittee de- 
cided to treat fringe benefits separately 
to insure more detailed and careful con- 
sideration of each matter. Furthermore, 
no specific proposals for other amend- 
ments were offered or available at that 
time. 

This bill was favorably reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
May 20, 1963. On December 10, 1963, 
the House Committee on Rules granted 
the bill a rule. And today, we hope to 
have your support in the enactment of 
this important legislation. 

An intensive investigation of this sub- 
ject was conducted not only during the 
88th Congress, but in the 87th Congress 
as well. Hearings were conducted by 
the committee during the last session 
bringing to the attention of the Con- 
gress the views and recommendations of 
numerous important witnesses from all 
over the Nation. Expert witnesses ad- 
vised the committee on specific, concrete 
proposals. Through bipartisan coopera- 
tive efforts, the committee arrived at the 
language of the bill before you. Further 
hearings regarding specific recommenda- 
tions now before the committee relative 
to the entire administration of the act 
began on January 22 of this year. 

The Davis-Bacon Act no longer reflects 
an accurate picture of prevailing wages. 
Existing wage patterns must reflect 
fringe benefits to be meaningful. The 
act, in its present form, allows unfair 
competition by contractors who are not 
required to include fringe benefits costs 
in paying prevailing wages. The precise 
evils which the Davis-Bacon Act sought 
to correct occur when contractors bring 
low-paid construction workers from out- 
side the locality to build Federal projects. 
The low wages of these workers from out- 
side the local community undercut wage 
rates and undercut living standards for 
construction workers and their families 
who live, work, and purchase in the 
area. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is designed to 
prevent such depressing of local wage 
and living standards by requiring con- 
tractors to pay workers and their fami- 
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lies who live, work, and purchase in the 
area. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is designed to 
prevent such depressing of local wage 
and living standards by requiring con- 
tractors to pay workers in federally aided 
projects at least as much as the prevail- 
ing wages in the localcommunity. How- 
ever, without considering fringe benefits 
as an integral part of the prevailing 
wage, this purpose is thwarted. This 
point was clearly recognized by the over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
You will note in the committee report 
(H. Rept. 308) that only 8 of the com- 
mittee’s 31 members filed supplementary 
views. Of these eight, five agreed with 
the views of the majority in stating that: 

The cost of fringe benefits should be in- 
cluded when the prevailing wage rate is com- 
puted under the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

When the act was passed in 1931, fringe 
benefits were for the most part unknown. 
At that time, a worker received a flat amount, 
usually so much per hour, and this consti- 
tuted his whole wage. Today, that is not 
the case. The so-called fringe benefits are 
an important part of a wo ker's wage, often 
being given today in lieu of increases in 
actual cash wages. Therefore, we believe 
the present law should be amended to per- 
mit the inclusion of fringe benefits when the 
prevailing wage is determined. 


The principle underlying the prevail- 
ing wage concept has remained just as 
valid in the years since the Davis-Bacon 
Act was passed as it was some 30 years 
ago. However, with new developments 
in methods of compensation, the imple- 
mentation of the act has not adequately 
supported the policy. 

The bill before you will bring the act 
up to date in this respect. It will help 
all laborers to begin to know the joy of 
labor. 

For these reasons, therefore, I urge 
favorable action on H.R. 6041. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield such time 
as he may desire to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, we 
of course have already had considerable 
debate on this subject. As my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Powe tv], has just said, 
this is really a bipartisan bill. I want to 
quote the views of the minority mem- 
bers as they were filed in the supple- 
mentary report: 

The cost of fringe benefits should be in- 
cluded when the prevailing wage rate is 
computed under provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. When the act was passed in 
1931, fringe benefits were for the most part 
unknown. At that time, a worker received 
a flat amount, usually so much per hour, 
and this constituted his whole wage. To- 
day, that is not the case. The so-called 
fringe benefits are an important part of a 
worker's wage, often being given today in 
lieu of increases in actual cash wages. 
Therefore, we believe the present law should 
be amended to permit the inclusion of fringe 
benefits when the prevailing wage is deter- 
mined. 


The gentlemen of the minority have 
properly stated the case. 

The committee held extensive hear- 
ings on this matter and as a result of 
these hearings we fully established that 
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in many areas these fringe benefits were 
accorded to the workers in the area as a 
part of their basic wage. Therefore, in 
consideration of the bill our main prob- 
lem was to make it administratively 
feasible to compute these fringe benefits 
and to provide for the different ways in 
which these fringe benefits were actually 
used. So you will find in the bill very 
careful language which provides that the 
fringe benefits may be paid in a number 
of different ways, including cash, if nec- 
essary, so that there is flexibility to pro- 
vide in every respect for the practices 
as they are today. 

One of the gentlemen in the previous 
debate wanted to know why we had 
added the words which you will find in 
the act which indicate that in the fu- 
ture, or even today, it is possible for the 
Secretary to consider other bona fide 
free fringe benefits, after we listed the 
nine specific ways in which fringe bene- 
fits are paid. We did that because, very 
frankly, none of us wanted to say that 
we know how fringe benefits may vary. 
Therefore, in order not to hamstring the 
administration, we did give that leeway. 
But you will note we provided that they 
must be bona fide fringe benefits. I 
think this speaks for itself, and I think 
that it is not a broad license in any way 
to bring up only schemes or things which 
do not have real substance. I think, un- 
less there was proof to the contrary, we 
can, whether it be a Republican or Dem- 
ocratic administration, fully believe that 
the Secretary will provide to make sure 
that only bona fide fringe benefits are 
allowed to be computed. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. REID of New York. Am I correct 
in assuming that section 1, subsection 
(b), where specific reference is made to 
“or for other bona fide fringe benefits,” 
means the prevailing fringe benefits in 
the area, and particularly in Westchester 
County, would include such matters as 
an educational fund, a welfare fund, a 
pension fund, vacation fund, travel fund, 
or annuities fund, that I believe are 
normally considered to be prevailing 
fringe benefits in Westchester County? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will say to the 
gentleman that he is, of course, correct. 
The benefits which he has enumerated 
would only be considered if it is af- 
firmatively found that they did prevail 
in that particular area. 

Mr. REID of New York. It is my 
understanding they do. I understand 
the gentleman’s assurance is that this 
means that would include such fringe 
benefits under this bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Further considering 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York and also considering the statement 
which the gentleman from California 
made earlier in the debate that, of 
course, if there were no fringe benefits 
paid in a particular locality—not be con- 
cerned—because then it would not be 
covered. Suppose the Department of 
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Labor arbitrarily refused to include 
these fringe benefits which the gentle- 
man from New York has made reference 
to? What would he or you do about it? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am sure I know 
what he would do about it. I am not 
sure I know what I would do about it. 
Of course, naturally, that would not 
come under my jurisdiction. I would say 
to the gentleman, I am sure the gentle- 
man from New York would do what 
every other Member of Congress has done 
time and time again where such a matter 
has been presented to him. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. He would not be able 
to take into court; would he? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the gentle- 
man let me answer his question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Of course, he 
would present the matter to the admin- 
istrator. He would present the matter 
to the Secretary. He would present the 
evidence for the prevailing rate and, if 
his evidence was good, no matter who the 
Secretary of Labor might be or the solici- 
tor might be, I am sure he would get 
justice in his case. However, I want to 
add one other thing. It is also now pos- 
sible under a new regulation of the De- 
partment which perhaps I think we may 
want to improve, I will say to my 
friend—it is now possible to go another 
step further and appeal to the adminis- 
trative board. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman 
tell me who appoints the members of that 
administrative board? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have read the 
regulation and, as I understand it, the 
Secretary of Labor appoints the admin- 
istrative board. It may well be, as a 
result of the hearings which the gentle- 
man may know, although I do not think 
he was present, the hearings which we 
began the other day, that we may want 
to strengthen that and make it a more 
independent board. But at least we have 
made a beginning, I will say in answer 
to the gentleman. So, if he is not suc- 
cessful with the Secretary, he will be 
able to go to that other independent 
administrative board. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for one 
further query? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REID of New York. If the situa- 
tion pertains, which the gentleman from 
Michigan mentioned and if evidence was 
presented clearly and affirmatively to 
the Secretary that specific benefits were 
indeed the prevailing fringe benefits in 
an area, then as I understand the bill he 
must affirmatively find those are proper 
or bona fide benefits within the meaning 
of the bill? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
quite correct. I might add, of course, 
even if he required a judicial review 
which, of course, is not before us at 
the present time—even if he required 
that—the court might make mistakes 
too. Iam not saying everybody is infal- 
lible. Even the courts are not infallible 
in some cases. So what we have here, 
of course, is a determination which we 
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think is the most practical way of ad- 
ministering the act. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With reference 
to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] I would 
make the observation that although one 
might disagree with the finding made 
by the Secretary, I doubt if anyone would 
charge or be able to charge successfully 
that any Secretary of Labor would make 
an arbitrary decision. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would say to our 
distinguished Speaker, I completely 
agree that no Secretary has made an 
arbitrary ruling. He may have made a 
mistake in ruling, but he has not made 
an arbitrary ruling. I think this applies 
to both Republican and Democratic 
Secretaries of Labor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am having a 
hard time making my statement, but I 
am glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I would certainly ac- 
cept the Speaker’s suggestion that cer- 
tainly a Secretary of Labor under ad- 
ministrations of both parties, we assume, 
operate in good faith. But we also may 
suggest that they sometimes make mis- 
takes and serious mistakes and make 
rulings that are not consistent with the 
law or with the intention of the Con- 
gress, and when that happens it seems 
to me we want to have recourse to the 
judiciary. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would be very 
happy to have the gentleman come be- 
fore the committee, and we will cer- 
tainly discuss this very fully. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not rise for the 
purpose of discussing this aspect, but I 
think it should be pointed out that Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle on the 
subcommittee were unhappy with some 
features of this Wage Appeals Board, the 
administrative review board that is pro- 
posed. The Secretary of Labor appoints 
the members. They have no term of 
office. No party has a right to be heard 
before this board and essentially it is 
going to be a part-time job for board 
members who are full-time Federal em- 
ployees in other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

I believe a good deal of that might 
need some revision in order to introduce 
some independence into the Board’s ap- 
proach to these problems. 

I believe the gentleman implied that 
in the course of the hearings we should 
allow some time for the administrative 
appeals procedure to be worked out in 
the department. I believe the gentleman 
mentioned a period of 1 to 2 years as a 
possibility. Would the gentleman care 
to elaborate on whether he means we 
ought to permit this administrative ap- 
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proach a trial of 1 or 2 years before we 
consider judicial review—or did he not 
intend that? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am very fond of 
my friend from New York, but the 
gentleman knows that has nothing to do 
with this bill. Does the gentleman not 
think we ought to discuss this bill for a 
while? Then we can discuss that ques- 
tion in the committee. I believe that is 
the proper place to discuss it. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe it is impor- 
tant in respect to possible amendments 
which may be offered. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Isay to the gentle- 
man that I believe we should look more 
carefully into the immediate proposal in 
the form of the regulation which the 
Secretary has promulgated. I have an 
open mind. I am inclined at the moment 
to say that I would be in favor of a more 
compulsory hearing and very possibly 
a full-time board as compared to what 
the Secretary has proposed. 

I am impressed by the fact that the 
gentleman is now saying we should in- 
clude an administrative appeal, I am in- 
clined to agree with the gentleman. Now 
he has given up the other side of the 
argument, because he was talking about 
a judicial appeal and now he is talking 
about an administrative appeal. I am 
inclined to feel that we should make 
that as effective as possible. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Only very briefly. 

Mr. GOODELL. I did not intend to 
give that impression. The vote which 
has been taken by the House means that 
we shall not have judicial review as an 
alternative to the bill, Obviously, now 
that administrative review is the only 
alternative available, I should like to im- 
prove whatever administrative procedure 
may be available. 

I should like to ask the gentleman an- 
other question on the act itself and how 
it will be administered. 

We did have a hearing at which the 
Solicitor appeared last week, at which 
time the Solicitor commented on the 
manner in which he would go into an 
area to determine if certain fringe bene- 
fits prevailed. He emphasized that he 
would go in to find out what contribu- 
tions prevailed in that area, that is pre- 
vailing contributions to various fringe 
benefits programs. 

It was the concern of both the gentle- 
man from California and myself that we 
should go beyond the contributions to 
find out what prevailing benefits occur 
in an area, 

This is a very difficult question, and 
perhaps we should write some legislative 
history on it for the guidance of the So- 
licitor, as to what our intention is, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In answer to the 
gentleman, I wish to say first that I 
have consulted both the Secretary and 
the Solicitor on that point. They believe 
there is no problem at all in this area, 
inasmuch as they have not been able 
to find a case in point. If the gentleman 
has a case in mind, we could take it up 
specifically, but we have not been able 
to find cases in which contributions have 
been made to plans where the benefits 
were not under the present procedure 
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found to be prevailing, and therefore 
available to all the people involved. 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would he agree with me 
that it is our intention that we only de- 
clare prevailing those contributions 
where employees for whom the contribu- 
tions are made are eligible for venefits. 
Those are the prevailing benefits. If 
it comes to the attention of the Secre- 
tary or if he, by due diligence, can find 
out that the fringe benefits paid to the 
workers are different from the contribu- 
tions made in their behalf, these should 
not be accorded status. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I believe the im- 
portant thing is to emphasize exactly 
what the statute provides. The statute 
provides that these specifications “shall 
contain a provision stating the minimum 
wages to be paid various classes of 
laborers and mechanics which shall be 
based upon the wages that will be de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor to 
be prevailing for the corresponding 
classes of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed on projects of a character similar 
to the contract work,” and so forth. 

In other words, the act clearly pro- 
vides that the Secretary must decide, and 
he must make a ruling that these items 
are part of the wages which are paid to 
the workers and are prevailing on proj- 
ects of similar character in that area. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am sorry to take so 
much of the time of the gentleman, and 
I appreciate his patience. Then, if it 
comes to the solicitor’s attention—and 
we asked this question of the solicitor— 
if it comes to his attention that contribu- 
tions have been made toward a fringe 
benefit program and a worker says that 
he is not eligible for the benefits from 
those contributions, the worker then has 
the right to sue under the present Davis- 
Bacon Act and the Administrator should 
not accord that fringe benefit program 
qualification status. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. I again say 
to the gentleman I do not want to enter 
into a legislative discussion which I 
think impinges on the act, and I think he 
is tending to do so. I would simply point 
out to him when the Congress passed the 
welfare and pension provisions of the 
act we definitely determined to keep the 
Government out of the area of determin- 
ing how money from the fund should be 
invested or to whom benefits should go. 
I do not want to indicate any change in 
that basic situation. If the gentleman 
is trying to get me to say that, I do not 
agree with him. 

Mr. GOODELL. More than that. It 
is important that we emphasize that we 
feel if a worker makes a contribution 
toward a program or if an employer 
makes a contribution in behalf of a work- 
er, that worker should be eligible for 
benefits. When we are talking about 
prevailing fringe benefits, we mean 
benefits. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We mean the pre- 
vailing benefits, and I think we have cov- 
ered the words of the act, and that is my 
meaning, too. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. DENT. I think perhaps we might 
be trapped into a situation where we are 
writing law here which is not intended 
by this law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would like to finish my state- 
ment, but I do want to say to him, as 
I have said to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GoopELL], we are not chang- 
ing the basic act. Nothing I have said 
should be construed as changing the 
basic act or in any way intending to do 
80. 
Mr. DENT. You have not agreed that 
before a fringe can be determined to be 
part of the prevailing wage there has 
to be a prevailing fringe. That was the 
question that was led to, that there has 
to be such a thing as the prevailing 
fringe. There is no such thing as the 
prevailing fringe. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will allow me to disagree, a fringe bene- 
fit, in order to be included in the act 
itself, must be prevailing in the area. 

Mr. DENT. Yes, but not a like fringe, 
because one fringe benefit can give a 
younger retirement age under a pension 
system than another. Would you then 
say it is not prevailing? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
correct. I am simply saying whatever a 
fringe benefit is and however it is, that 
is what must be prevailing in that area. 

I simply want to say at this time that 
the Speaker has kindly given me a let- 
ter addressed to him dated January 24, 
1964, which I want to read in order that 
it may be a part of the Recorp at this 
point. It is addressed to the Speaker 
of the House and reads as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am most gratified to 
know that H.R. 6041, a bill to amend the 
Davis-Bacon Act, is scheduled for debate 
and disposition on Tuesday, January 28. 

This bill would require fringe benefits to 
be included in the computation of prevailing 
wages to be paid for federally supported con- 
struction work. This overdue change would 
recognize a significant and far-reaching col- 
lective bargaining development of the past 
20 years in which labor and management 
have jointly provided health and welfare 
benefits for employees. Thus the amend- 
ment is a long overdue modernization of a 
program which has traditionally received 
far-reaching and bipartisan support. 

As you know, H.R. 6041 is fully supported 
by the administration. I strongly urge, 
therefore, that it be passed and sent on to 
the Senate in the form reported overwhelm- 
ingly by the Committee on Rules. 

I trust you will make known the contents 
of this letter and my enthusiasm for this 
measure at such time as you deem it ap- 
propriate. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


May I briefly comment on one or two 
other provisions of the bill, because it is 
a very simple bill. There is nothing 
complicated about it. It amends section 
1 and only amends section 1. It simply 
states, as has been clearly brought out 
in the debate, that there are now known 
certain fringe benefits which have been 
enumerated and many others which may 
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be developed in the future can be con- 
sidered, and these shall be decided as 
the prevailing wage is decided. 

I want to stress what I said in the 
previous debate. There is no attempt 
here to impose any benefit not prevail- 
ing in the area. On the other hand, 
there is every effort being made by this 
law, as it was by the sponsors them- 
selves, to protect anybody coming into 
a given area and depriving the work- 
ers of that area from the benefits which 
they have acquired by proper collective 
bargaining between the employer and 
the employee. 

We are following the basic concept of 
the law recognized since 1931. We have 
the support of our good Members on the 
minority side. I do not see how there 
can be very much to debate about this 
bill except to say that we are taking a 
step in the right direction and if there 
are other steps needed I assure you, and 
I give you my word, that we will go 
deeply into them and try to present a 
measure which may not satisfy every- 
body but which then can be voted up or 
down by the Members of the House. 
Mr. Speaker, I urge support of the rule 
and the previous question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
€041, a bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act to include fringe benefits in prevail- 
ing wages. Its passage is imperative to 
assure that the original intent of this 
legislation meets today’s needs. 

The Davis-Bacon Act became law in 
1931. It requires the payment of pre- 
vailing wage rates to workers on Federal 
construction projects. 

By adopting the prevailing wage prin- 
ciple as public policy, Congress provided 
equality of opportunity for contractors, 
protected prevailing living standards of 
the build'ng-trades men, and prevented 
the disturbance of the local economy. 

At the start, the act adequately ful- 
filled congressional intent. Under an 
equitable standard, contractors were free 
to compete against each other in the 
framework of efficiency, know-how, an 
skill. Outside contractors who 
their bidding estimates upon the lower 
wages they could pay workmen from 
other areas—to the depression of a local 
economy—were replaced by qualified 
contractors who paid fair wages to their 
employees. 

If a construction worker’s wage were 
still only his hourly rate of pay, the orig- 
inal provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act 
still would be sufficient. Of course, the 
intervening years have seen considerable 
changes in construction industry wage 
patterns. Fringe benefits have become 
a substantial part of the wage compensa- 
tion of a worker. 

Financed primarily by employer con- 
tributions of so many cents an hour for 
each hour of work by a covered employee, 
fringe benefits include medical and hos- 
pital care, pensions and death payments, 
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compensation for injury and illness, life 
and other insurance, vacation and holi- 
day pay, and/or numerous other bene- 
fits. As the report (H. Rept. No. 308) of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
which was submitted to accompany the 
instant bill points out: 

Regardless of the form they take, the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of these plans or 
the benefits the employers provide are a 
form of compensation, 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, in order to update 
the Davis-Bacon Act, I am convinced of 
the necessity for including fringe bene- 
fits in prevailing wage determinations. 
Let us pass this bill and, by doing so, re- 
store equity among all contractors bid- 
ding competitively, recognize current 
compensation practices, and protect 
community living standards throughout 
our Nation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the discussion just now held be- 
tween the chairman of the subcommittee 
and various members of that subcom- 
mittee almost makes me wish that I also 
were a member of that subcommittee. 
As you have heard this discussion of the 
details of what is proposed, and the 
changes in the basic law which are pro- 
posed by this bill, has not always been 
easy to follow. The legislative history 
which is being written may or may not 
be a subject of controversy at a later 
date. 

At any rate we already have made 
plain that there is no fundamental dis- 
agreement about what is being advocated 
by the bill, H.R. 6041. 

As the gentleman from California has 
said, this is a bipartisan bill. As one 
of those who signed the supplemental 
views I would like to repeat what this 
report states. We believe the present 
law should be amended to permit the 
inclusion of fringe benefits when the 
prevailing wage is determined. 

The main disagreement which some 
of us on the committee have had, and 
which has already been expressed in the 
discussion on the rule, is stated clearly 
on page 30 of the report. I would like 
to read it. 

Members of the subcommittee— 


And that I might say this includes both 
Democrats and Republicans— 
that investigated the operation of the Davis- 
Bacon Act were shocked by the many abuses 
that have developed over the years in the 
administration of the act. No one can se- 
riously deny the need for a substantial mod- 
ernizing and revision of the basic act. If 
fringe benefits are approved by the Congress 
as separate legislation, the opportunity for 
real reform will then be lost. 


Both sides have described this bill as 
a needed and long overdue moderniza- 
tion of our Davis-Bacon Act. Both 
sides have made it plain that we feel 
strongly in our committee that more 
needs to be done. My feeling is that we 
have missed a real opportunity for mak- 
ing further logical, legitimate, and rea- 
sonable changes in this act by refusing 
to change the rule to permit us to submit 
a provision for judicial review of the act. 
However, that is behind us by a vote of 
the House. What we have left is 
whether or not to go along with this 
particular modernization. 
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As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor I feel this bill 
should be passed. However, I feel very 
strongly that we have a direct and im- 
mediate responsibility to do more than 
recommend enactment of this bill. I re- 
gret that we apparently are not improv- 
ing this bill today. 

We had extensive hearings on the ad- 
ministration of the Davis-Bacon Act in 
1962. Hearings are presently under way 
to see what, if anything, should be done 
to correct some of what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PucINsKI], referred to 
as the many defects in the existing act. 
I hope we will face up to our respon- 
sibility. We should approve something 
along the lines of the judicial review that 
we would have offered had the oppor- 
tunity presented itself today. 

The fact that the Department of Labor 
has quite recently promulgated new reg- 
ulations in this field is a clear indication 
there is need for reform of the adminis- 
tration as it has been practiced. Of 
course, no one will disagree with the 
Speaker of the House that no Secretary 
of Labor is going to make an arbitrary 
decision. But the trouble is that there 
is room for error in any administrative 
agency of our Government. The Labor 
Department itself has recognized this by 
the creation of a so-called administra- 
tive review board. The gentleman from 
California has indicated he does not con- 
sider this device should not be considered 
the last word in what needs to be done. 
He frankly recognized the importance of 
providing some kind of a check against 
possible, and the very actual, abuses 
which have developed. It is my hope 
that our committee will come up in the 
near future with a constructive bill, one 
which will move us further in the direc- 
tion of a much needed modernization of 
the present act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that there is very little that needs 
to be discussed with reference to the 
merits of adding fringe benefits to the 
present Davis-Bacon determinations. I 
want to emphasize I do not think we 
had a division here in the House today 
on that question. Many of us feel that 
the fringe benefits section ought to be 
added. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 18] 
Alger Diggs Jones, Ala 
Avery Dingell Keith 
Bass Donohue King, N.Y. 
Bolling Ellsworth Kirwan 
Brock Ford Lipscomb 
Broyhill, N.C. Gilbert McClory 
Buckley Gonzalez Martin, Calif. 
Cameron Hays May 
Cannon Holifield Milis 
Davis,Tenn. Hosmer Morrison 
Derwinski Johnson, Calif. Moss 


O'Brien, Ill. Stafford Vinson 
Powell Steed Wallhauser 
Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Calif. Willis 
Shriver Teague, Tex. Wilson, Bob 
Sisk Thompson, La. 

Smith, Calif. Tupper 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. KARSTEN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 6041, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
378 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoopELL] had 44% minutes remain- 
ing. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in and of itself, the 
amendment to the Davis-Bacon Act 
under consideration here does not appear 
unfair. That is, if total costs of a Brae 
and the resulting confusion of 
tering such an amendment are com. 
pletely forgotten, the principle of includ- 
ing fringe benefits under the term 
“wages” would seem fair. However, con- 
sideration must be given to the effect 
that this amendment will have on all 
existing standards now established under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Its effect on con- 
tractors, builders, local economic factors, 
and fair treatment of all who will be in- 
volved should it become law must be 
considered. 

What is wrong with the bill? Experi- 
ence with the Davis-Bacon provisions 
already in force indicates poor adminis- 
tration on the part of the Department 
of Labor. Testimony during hearings 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reveal this fact. Testi- 
mony also revealed the following: Arbi- 
trary decisions of members of the U.S. 
Department of Labor have cost the Gov- 
ernment far more than was necessary. 
Departmental interpretations of the 
term “prevailing wage rate” is out of line 
with sound, logical reasoning. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes among labor unions have 
clouded the issue and have resulted in 
improper determinations. The 30-per- 
cent rule is not mentioned in the Davis- 
Bacon Act at all. It is merely a tool 
being used by the Department of Labor 
to aid in determining what prevailing 
wage rates are and has resulted in an 
unfair determination setting wages actu- 
ally at rates higher than they should be 
set. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, it is unjust 
to pass this bill, H R. 6041, when by so 
doing the Davis-Bacon Act will be 
subject to further misinterpretation and 
incongruous administration. The re- 
sulting confusion would become self- 
perpetuating. Whenever construction is 
begun under such terms, the standards 
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will be used again and again as precedent 
both in the same local area and other 
areas. It would be impossible to convince 
me that this is fair. A more just and 
fair approach would be to return this 
bill to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ask for a bill which would 
adequately solve the problems created 
by the Davis-Bacon Act. Judicial re- 
view for the decisions of the Secrétary 
of Labor must be included as well as 
other provisions to prevent the misman- 
agement of the provisions of the act. I 
believe if the House were given the op- 
portunity to vote on a bill including 
these provisicns, as I have suggested, 
there would no longer be any reason to 
request inclusion of fringe benefits in 
wage determinations. 

If the bill is not recommitted to the 
committee then it should be defeated. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be very brief. Let me emphasize 
once again that on the basic issue of 
whether or not fringe benefits should be 
added to the consideration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act there is no partisan differ- 
ence. Many of us felt that the only 
device available for getting judicial re- 
view into the act was through this pro- 
cedure. 

I would like to emphasize to the Mem- 
bers that there will be several amend- 
ments offered during the reading of the 
bill. One of them will be judicial re- 
view limited to the fringe benefits sec- 
tion of the bill. We do not know 
whether this will be in order for consid- 
eration. But we will be offering such a 
proposal. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California, the chairman of our 
subcommittee, with reference to hear- 
ings we had last week. I think as a 
matter of legislative history it is rather 
important that we understand what we 
are talking about here when we say that 
a Labor Department employee is going 
to go into an area to determine what 
fringe benefits prevail in that area. If 
I am an employer, I may have a plan 
where only 60 percent of my employees 
participate. Contributions are made by 
me for only 60 percent of my employees. 
Other employers may have the same 
kind of situation. When that exists the 
solicitor last week indicated on the rec- 
ord that he is not going to look at 100 
percent of my employees to determine 
what is prevailing if contributions are 
made for only 60 percent of those em- 
ployees. Will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia agree that this is our intent as 
to the manner in which he should ad- 
minister this program when he goes into 
an area to determine what are the fringe 
benefits? 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not sure the gentleman has cor- 
rectly quoted the solicitor, but apart 
from that, I wonder if he would allow 
me to yield to the expert on our com- 
mittee on this subject and let him dis- 
cuss it for a moment and then perhaps 
I can discuss it further. 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman will 
indicate as a matter of legislative his- 
tory his agreement or disagreement with 
what the gentleman says I should be de- 
lighted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have not heard 
what he is going to say yet and I can- 
not agree until I have heard him. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether I should accept the 
definition of being the expert in this 
field. As a matter of fact, I am having 
some problems understanding the gen- 
tleman’s question because I do not quite 
understand the situation the gentleman 
presents. Let us take a particular group 
of employees; let us say they are all car- 
penters, An employer would pay into 
such a fund for 60 percent of his em- 
ployees only. There would have to be 
some discrimination on his part, as I 
understand it. 

He would be running in violation of 
the tax law or the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not want to de- 
bate whether he violates any other law 
or not. All I am saying is, it is our in- 
tention this situation should not exist. 
It is our intention that when the Labor 
Department people go in they should de- 
termine whether all employees have con- 
tributions made for them or not. This 
can be reported on a form to be sub- 
mitted to the individual contractors. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SICKLES. I would be willing to 
agree it would be the job of the Labor 
Department to determine what contribu- 
tions are being made for these fringe 
benefits and what they will find. I know 
from my own personal experience there 
are certain contributions made and they 
would be making contributions into the 
same fund on behalf of the employees. 
Your question is that 100 percent would 
be entitled to a particular benefit, and 
this should be taken into consideration 
by the Labor Department. I would say, 
I do not think it should because there 
are other laws which would cover dis- 
crimination, if there is any discrimina- 
tion, which would bring this about. My 
answer is, I do not agree with the conclu- 
sion that the gentleman reaches. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman mis- 
understands the situation I have de- 
scribed. The Secretary of Labor is 
charged here with the responsibility of 
determining what fringe benefits prevail 
in an area. He cannot do this unless he 
knows how many employees are affected 
by the fringe benefits. It is not our 
intention that he go out and ask three 
or four or a majority of the contractors 
in an area what plans they have without 
relating this to the number of employees 
for whom contributions are made. If 
he does not do this he might well go 
and determine that contractors have 
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plans that cover 40 or 50 percent of 
their employees, and he will never know 
that the other 40 or 50 percent are not 
covered, and there are no contributions 
made for them. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The Secretary of 
Labor will go into an area and he will 
find that a certain number of contrac- 
tors put aside, let us say, 5 cents an hour 
as a starting point, toward fringe bene- 
fits. 

Mr.GOODELL, For whom? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. For whatever the 
collective bargaining agreement has ar- 
rived at. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is the point. Is 
it for the collective bargaining agree- 
ment or is it for the number of employ- 
ees whose contributions are made for 
that plan and are bona fide? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the answer 
to the gentleman is, it is for the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. The law says 
it has to be a bona fide agreement. 

Mr. GOODELL, The only accredited 
fringe benefits are going to be where 
there is a union involved and where there 
is a collective bargaining agreement. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It must be a quali- 
fied agreement.. We are not going to pro- 
vide this unless there is an agreement 
between the employer and employees. 

Mr. GOODELL. All employees? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gen- 
tleman is illustrating how difficult it is 
to make a definite statement until you 
get a specific case in hand. But I think 
the basic principle can be enunciated in 
this fashion: If there is a bona fide 
agreement—it does not have to be a 
union agreement—if the money is being 
paid into a plan, then it is not the job 
of the Government to say what are the 
conditions of that plan, and we will not 
interfere with it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Let us take an arbi- 
trary example which we know exists in 
the case of Government contractors. It 
may be contended it will not exist in a 
majority of cases. But this is what we 
saw: An employer had a fringe benefit 
program, he made contributions for 30 
percent of his employees in a category. 
They were the only ones covered. Does 
this prevail when 70 percent of the em- 
ployees in that category are not eligible 
for that plan? Is it not incumbent upon 
the Government to find out what per- 
centage of the employees are going to 
benefit in that category? If he does not 
know how many employees for whom 
contributions are made, and for whom 
the benefits will be available, how can he 
possibly say it is prevailing in this area? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I think it would be 
interesting to the gentleman from 
Georgia to know just why this 70 percent 
to which the gentleman from New York 
has referred is not eligible. Could it be 
that they are not eligible for the plan be- 
cause they are not members of the union, 
because they are working under a work 
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permit, and the collective bargaining 
agreement of the employer requires only 
that he contribute for those who are 
eligible under the union plan? Is that 
part of it? 

Mr. GOODELL. This is one possibil- 
ity that does ex'st in some areas. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That is to say that 
if there are employees of the particular 
contract or working under a work permit 
who are not members of the union, then 
even though they paid into the fund the 
equivalent of the fringe benefits to their 
wage they would never be able to par- 
ticipate? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman is 
making an additional point which is a 
very important one. But aside from 
benefits, I am talking about contribu- 
tions. In the case the gentleman from 
Georgia indicated, it may not be a ques- 
tion of union membership. It may be a 
question of membership in that local. A 
man may be a carpenter but he may not 
be in that particular local. The local 
may be the one that negotiated the plan 
and makes the benefits available. The 
employer will make contributions that he 
deducts from the wages, but the man is 
not eligible for the benefits. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
quite wrong. 

Mr. GOODELL. When this happens, 
it seems to me the fringe benefit plan 
should not be accredited by the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman 
must understand that these are not de- 
ducted from a man’s wages; they are 
paid as part of the wages. They are 
contributions by the employer. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman is 
quibbling over terms. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; I am not. 

Mr. GOODELL. The employer sits 
down with his employees and they deter- 
mine how many cents will go into a 
fringe benefit plan and how many cents 
will go into additional cash wages. It 
may be 18 cents an hour that goes into 
the fringe benefit plan. The employer 
pays it quite frequently to the insurance 
company, the trust, or the fund. The em- 
ployee has it deducted from his wages. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is added to the 
wage; it is not deducted from his wage. 

Mr. GOODELL. We are quibbling 
over terms. 

Say my wages are $3.82 in cash and 18 
cents in fringe benefits. The employer 
takes that 18 cents and puts it in the 
plan. I never see it. I get the $3.82. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The wages are not 
deducted, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has said, but they are paid into 

the fund, and the fellow for whose bene- 
fit they are paid never derives any 
benefit from them. That is the point, 
is it? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. I 
do not think we want to countenance 
that kind of situation here, especially 
where it may be that 70 percent of the 
employees of this particular contractor 
are not eligible for this benefit. I do not 
see how you can say the benefit prevails 
in that area. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to insert 
a little comment here. I do not think 
we are merely quibbling about terms. 
Once a fringe benefit is included in the 
prevailing wage under this bill, another 
contractor may comply by paying a cash 
equivalent to his employee. We are not 
quibbling at all, because this means that 
an employee of another contractor would 
actually receive a higher wage than the 
employee from whose wages the deduc- 
tion was made. This application would 
be very unfair where deductions are 
made, but the employee benefits in no 
way. Does the gentleman agree with 
my point? 

Mr. GOODELL. I certainly do. I 
agree completely. The bill does pro- 
vide that to comply a contractor does 
not have to set up his fringe benefit plan 
but he may pay the worker this addi- 
tional amount of money. The whole 
question is, how are we going to deter- 
mine what a prevailing fringe benefit is 
in an area unless we know the percent- 
age of the employees for whom contribu- 
tions are being made or how many are 
being benefited, or both. It seems to me 
the Secretary of Labor should know this. 

Mr. DENT. That has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with what we are doing here 
today. It is only the amount of money 
that an employer says it costs him to do 
business in the way of wages. Where it 
goes matters nothing. 

Mr. GOODELL. Fine, now you have 
said what I was afraid you were going to 
say and what bothers me here. Because 
you are saying it is the prevailing con- 
tractor's cost of fringe benefits and not 
the prevailing fringe benefits to the 
workers, and to the employees. The so- 
licitor said in his test mony last week 
that he does not agree with that. He 
feels it is the prevailing fringe benefit 
available to employees that counts. In 
order for the solicitor to determine what 
is prevailing, he has got to go beyond 
the question of the employer's report and 
what he has negot ated with the union 
or other representatives of the employees 
as far as his costs are concerned. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to point 
out to the gentleman whenever benefits 
exist, it is set out and it is brought about 
by agreement and that is what becomes 
prevailing. 

Mr. GODELL. How can it be pre- 
vailing if you agree that 70 percent of 
the workers are not eligible? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It would be pre- 
vailing for that category. 

Mr. GDIODELL. That is what I am 
saying—70 percent of the workers in 
that category are not eligible. We can 
argue about whether it exists or not but 
we had testimony in our committee of 
subcontractors who said it existed with 
them. We had one of them from Mary- 
land who said that 70 percent of the 
employees never were eligible for fringe 
benefits. What is going to happen? Un- 
less we make legislative history on this, 
the Secretary is going to go in and he is 
going to look at the 30 percent and he is 
going to ask the employer, and the em- 
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ployer is going to say, “I have an agree- 
ment here. with employees that involves 
20 cents an hour.” And the Secretary, 
if he finds this to be true, will find that 
20 cents an hour is the prevailing fringe 
benefit. The Secretary must know what 
percentage of workers are qualified for 
benefits and what percentage of workers 
the contractor is making contributions 
for. That is the key. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has 
pointed out a very serious defect in this 
bill, and I think it helps to demonstrate 
the fact that its enactment would open 
up a virtual Pandora’s box of possible 
misinterpretations or a wide scope of 
attempts to interpret the law that is very 
difficult of interpretation. I think the 
gentleman is very sound in the approach 
that he makes, particularly in view of 
the fact that there is no right of judicial 
review provided in the law to resolve the 
—. questions that have been raised 
ere. 

Mr. GOODELL. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments. I am troubled 
about the fact that we have no review 
and I am also troubled by the fact that 
I do not think the membership under- 
stands how complex this is going to be. 
It is going to affect every single one of 
you back in your districts. They are go- 
ing to go in and start determining what 
fringe benefits prevail and unless they 
are relating it to the number of em- 
ployees you are going to have a catastro- 
phe in many areas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Let me emphasize 
here, I raise this point as I raised it in 
the hearings last week and as I have 
raised it before, because I am deeply con- 
cerned, being in favor of the idea of 
adding fringe benefits and being in favor 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, that we an- 
ticipate these problems and deal with 
them here before they become serious 
and disruptive issues. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, passage of 
H.R. 6041 is necessary to modernize the 
prevailing wage concept to give the same 
protection to laborers and mechanics 
that was intended by the enactment of 
the Davis-Bacon Act in 1931. As we so 
often find, when the underlying circum- 
stances change, the law no longer accom- 
plishes the original objective. 

We long ago discovered in the State 
of New York that our law providing for 
the payment of prevailing wages for 
work on public works contracts was no 
longer affording the same protection to 
our workers because of changes in the 
wage customs and practices in the con- 
struction industry. Fringe benefits have 
become a significant part of its wage 
structure. In 1956, therefore, the New 
York law was amended to include with- 
in the “prevailing wage concept” fringe 
benefits such as health, welfare, non- 
occupational disability, retirement, va- 
cation benefits, holiday pay, and life in- 
surance. We have not found that the 
consideration of fringe benefits in the 
determination of prevailing wages has 
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created any insurmountable adminis- 
trative problems. 

The Federal Government should not 
lag behind the States in meeting its 
responsibilities. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to guarantee that contracts on 
Government construction projects are 
not used to depress the prevailing wages 
and benefits received by construction 
workers in any area. The Davis-Bacon 
Act should be updated to cope with the 
desirable changes which have occurred in 
the wage practices in the construction 
industry. I therefore strongly urge all 
of my colleagues to vote for H.R. 6041. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
convinced that the enactment of this 
bill would not be in the public interest. 
There is no particular need for it, and 
it would create an administrative night- 
mare. We all know that the Davis- 
Bacon Act has been repeatedly misin- 
terpreted and misapplied by the Labor 
Department. Scores of instances have 
been documented of wage determinations 
which confirm this fact. If you want any 
additional proof I suggest that you call 
on the Comptroller General for a report 
of the many times these wage determina- 
tion cases have resulted in inflated and 
unrealistic wage rates being applied to 
particular contracts. And the Comptrol- 
ler General has been called upon to make 
investigations of these repeated misin- 
terpretations in only a limited number 
of cases. If you would take the time to 
read some of the findings by the Comp- 
troller General I can assure you that the 
findings would curl your hair. 

Unfortunately, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral can only review and make findings. 
He does not have the power to correct 
the mistakes made by the Labor Depart- 
ment in this area. When the Labor De- 
partment makes a determination of what 
a prevailing wage rate is in a particular 
community, there is no appeal. That 
determination is final. This fact, plus 
the repeated findings of wage rates above 
those that have prevailed in a particular 
community, have resulted in losses to the 
American taxpayers amounting to untold 
millions of dollars. 

Now, the pending bill would not at- 
tempt to correct the flaws in the present 
law. It would in effect create a new 
Davis-Bacon Act, dealing with another 
subject—that of prevailing fringe bene- 
fits, with no right of review or appeal 
being included. It would perpetuate all 
the evils that have become manifest in 
the present Davis-Bacon Act. 

In fact, it would be even worse be- 
cause this proposal would allow the La- 
bor Department to go on fishing expedi- 
tions in making determinations of what 
constitutes fringe benefits that prevail in 
particular communities. Now, what is 
meant by fringe benefits? Just how 
much latitude would the Labor Depart- 
ment be given to write into contracts the 
agency’s ideas of what the prevailing lo- 
cal custom may be? This would open a 
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Pandora box and would place a burden 
upon the Labor Department, and grant 
to that agency discretion that would be 
a wide open invitation to continued abuse 
and misinterpretation. 

The committee report points out that 
fringe benefits include almost anything 
the mind can imagine. It includes medi- 
cal or hospital care; pensions; compen- 
sation for injuries or illnesses; unem- 
ployment benefits; a wide variety of in- 
surance; vacation and holiday pay; ap- 
prenticeship or other similar programs; 
and what the report describes as “other 
bona fide fringe benefits.” 

Thus, it becomes self-evident that the 
discretion of deciding what type of so- 
called fringe benefits are customary in a 
particular community is broad. The 
meaning is nebulous because of the mul- 
titude of benefits, their degree and ex- 
tent, which would vary in different com- 
munities. And remember that when the 
Labor Department makes a finding there 
will be no right of review or appeal. 

Regardless of what may be said about 
it, you can be certain that the enactment 
of this bill will cost the American tax- 
payers many, many millions of dollars. 
We know that under the present Davis- 
Bacon Act so-called prevailing wages, as 
determined by the Labor Department, are 
often 20, 30, or 50 percent above the 
actual prevailing wage levels in affected 
communities. The Comptroller General 
has confirmed that fact many times. 
Therefore, by the same token, is it not 
reasonable to assume that the same 
Labor Department which would admin- 
ister this new Davis-Bacon law would in- 
dulge in similar abuses, and include bene- 
fits that are not necessarily prevalent 
in a given community? To argue other- 
wise is to ignore the experience that has 
marked the administration of the present 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

If this sort of a law is to be enacted, 
then certainly it should provide for re- 
view and appeal. But the bill does not 
provide that protection to the public 
and to the American taxpayers. There- 
fore, it should be defeated. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to read this 
statement made by the Solicitor which I 
think covers the point entirely. 

The statement is as follows: 

It is our understanding where a contractor 
contributes to a health and welfare or pen- 
sion plan on the basis of the number of em- 
ployees of a particular craft or class engaged 
in a particular construction project, all em- 
ployees so engaged are eligible for benefits 
under the plan on a uniform basis of 
equality. 


That is the practical situation, there- 
fore, I humbly submit the gentleman is 
talking about something that does not 
exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
we ought to call attention to the fact 
that the arguments which have been 
made by the gentleman from New York 
are not in good order at this time. The 
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Davis-Bacon Act is not a proper instru- 
ment to deal with the problem the gen- 
tleman brings up, and I submit that there 
is evidence in the hearings to prove this. 

Under the terms of the bill the Sec- 
retary of Labor would be obligated to as- 
certain whether a contractor had made 
a contribution to a plan, a fund, or a pro- 
gram. Whether the employee actually 
is to receive the benefits of the contribu- 
tion is a matter which Congress has de- 
cided to leave to the individual people 
who set up the plans. 

Further, as the Members of the House 
will remember, Congress passed the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1939. It was then determined to keep the 
Government out of the area of regulating 
as to how the money of the funds should 
be invested and who should be entitled 
to receive benefits under the funds. 

If it is now the wish of the gentleman 
from New York to reconsider this situa- 
tion and to make a determination as to 
who is to get the benefits, I suggest that 
the legislation should be duly brought 
before the proper committee, so that this 
particular item can be given due consid- 
eration. 

Every labor-management contract and 
every negotiation takes into considera- 
tion, along with the basic wage, the 
fringe benefits. In every case Members 
will find that when a contract is com- 
pleted the agreement is listed as a pack- 
age wage agreement. Any division as be- 
tween the basic wage and the fringe 
benefits is left to a subtitle or to an ex- 
planatory reference. 

For instance, a contract agreement 
might very well present a 25-cent-an- 
hour package to labor. The package 
then could be divided up into one, two, 
three, four or more subbenefits. It might 
give the workers 10 cents an hour as a 
direct basic increase. It might give 6 
cents an hour for pension and welfare 
plans. It might give 4 cents an hour for 
an accumulation for extra vacation paid 
periods at a later date. It might also 
provide for additional payments for un- 
employment compensation. 

Those all would be a part of a wage 
agreement. 

When this is determined as the wage 
agreement, how could any person argue 
that the fringe benefits determined by 
the employer and the employee—wheth- 
er by union negotiation, by individual 
negotiation, by company-union negotia- 
tion or by any other method—are not a 
proper allowance to be claimed as a wage 
by the contractor when he is making a 
determination for the Davis-Bacon con- 
tract. 

If we were to disallow those amounts, 
we would create a most serious condition 
in the contract bidding forms presented 
to the Federal Government. 

The gentleman in his earlier discus- 
sion stated he believed judicial review to 
be necessary. How could there be a 
judicial review of a situation which must 
be predetermined before the contract is 
let? 

What would happen? If a contractor 
made a bid in the knowledge that he 
would have a judicial review of the mat- 
ter at his disposal, he would bid under 
the going rate or under the prevailing 
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rate set by the determining officials un- 
der the Davis-Bacon Act. If his bid were 
10 cents an hour less on a job entailing 
500,000 hours, there is no question that 
he would receive the contract. If, after 
the contract was performed, the judicial 
review decision said he was wrong, and 
that the prevailing wage in vogue was the 
one determined by the Davis-Bacon offi- 
cials, what would hapren to the contrac- 
tors who lost the contract? What would 
happen to the workers who were denied 
work because the other contractor lost 
the contract? 

Damages could be assessed, but what 
good would that be for the worker who 
lost a job because of “cutthroat bidding,” 
which is exactly what former Congress- 
man, then Senator, Davis and Congress- 
man Bacon of New York tried to stop. 

In fact, there was a very famous case 
in the city of New York, if I am not 
mistaken, that caused the entire field of 
Government contracts to be opened up 
for this kind of determination. I think 
it was Robert Bacon, coauthor of this 
act, in 1927, 4 years before the passage 
of the act on the floor of this House, who 
said, “I want to cite a specific instance 
which brought this whole matter to my 
attention. The Government is engaged 
in building in my district a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital.” The situation that 
existed at that time allowed an out-of- 
State contractor to come into the city of 
New York and to build this hospital with 
out-of-State labor. They were hired at 
a very low wage. Remember that this 
act was only created to stop unfair bid- 
ding because of the exploitation of labor. 
If you did not have it today, you would 
have every contract of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being let to some person ex- 
ploiting labor in a low-wage area. A 
contractor who, because of conditions 
existing in his area, is forced to work in 
an area where he has decent, legitimate 
labor conditions, would be out of every 
contract given by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Even today under the present 
act, because fringe benefits are not cov- 
ered, you have the out-of-State con- 
tractor. 

If I have 1 more minute, I want to 
tell you about your 70 percent, The 70 
percent you relate to was brought be- 
fore the subcommittee by the Maryland 
contractors and the Washington, D.C., 
contractors who have what they call a 
floating work force. They will only 
cover 30 percent of their employees as 
regular employees and then they will bor- 
row from one another, and they will 
draft from each of the so-called non- 
union contract agreements these work- 
ers covered by a contract with another 
employer. They all get fringe benefits, 
but they do not all happen to get them 
from the contractor who happens to have 
the Government contract at that mo- 
ment. Each of them is covered by fringe 
benefits under another contractor. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will have to yield if 
you persist in it. 

Mr. GOODELL. We have a very, very 
serious problem there because workers 
do go from one employer to another. 
Usually do not stay with one employer 
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in the construction industry. So the 
contribution is often made and never 
available to the employee himself. 

Mr. DENT. That has nothing to do 
with the cost to the employer. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential that we 
approve H.R. 6041 if we are to give real 
meaning to the prevailing principle em- 
bodied in the Davis-Bacon Act. 

It is time we passed this legislation. 
The original purpose of the Davis-Bacon 
Act was to make sure that Federal con- 
struction would not have a depressing 
effect upon the wages of local construc- 
tion workers; that contractors would not 
be able to submit the low bids on Govern- 
ment construction contracts by cutting 
the prevailing wages paid to workers. 

At the time of original enactment in 
the early thirties, workers received their 
hourly or overtime rate of pay and there 
was usually no further consideration for 
the work performed. Today, and indeed 
to an increasing extent since World 
War II, workers receive other considera- 
tions for their services, in the form of 
medical, retirement, unemployment, in- 
surance, and other benefits. Employers 
and unions either jointly or individually 
are continuing to establish plans and 
programs providing these fringe benefits 
for employees and their families. Latest 
figures show that some 6,670 such plans 
exist in the construction industry alone. 

During the past two decades signifi- 
cant changes have occurred in our wage 
customs and practices. One of the most 
striking examples of these changes is the 
tremendous growth of welfare and pen- 
sion plans. In 1931, when the Davis- 
Bacon proposals became law, private 
welfare and pension plans to provide 
fringe benefits were virtually unknown. 
At the end of 1961, 78 percent of the 
Nation's employed wage and salary labor 
force had life insurance coverage; 70 
percent had some form of health insur- 
ance; and, of the non-Government wage 
and salary labor force, 45 percent had 
the protection of private pension plans. 
The growth rate in coverage under pen- 
sion plans is running over 1 million 
workers a year. The number of workers 
covered by private pension and deferred 
profit-sharing plans in 1961 was 22.6 mil- 
lion, and it is currently running nearly 
25 million. 

A further index to the growth of em- 
ployee-benefit plans is the amount of 
employer and employee contributions 
and the amount of benefit outlays. 
Combined employer-employee contribu- 
tions to employee-benefit plans amount- 
ed to $13.3 billion in 1961, an increase of 
7.5 percent over 1960. Benefits paid 
under all types of employee-benefit plans 
rose approximately $911 million, to a 
total of $8.8 billion, 11.6 percent over 
1960. 

It is as important today as it was in 
the early thirties that the standard of 
living built up for the construction work- 
ers and their families not be undermined 
by competition for Government business. 
Unemployment is still disturbingly high, 
particularly in the construction indus- 
try. Other forces, such as automation 
and the growing work force, are further 
complicating the functions of the labor 
market. 
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Our colleagues in the thirties had the 
wisdom to provide against undercutting 
of local wage standards through compe- 
tition for Government business. Cer- 
tainly, we should display as much wis- 
dom in the fluctuating economic climate 
of the sixties—to bring Federal construc- 
tion wage standards in line with present- 
day conditions. Failure to enact this bill 
is to invite a return of the problems we 
faced in the days before the original act. 
Let us follow the good example of the 
eight States which already include fringe 
benefits such as welfare and pension 
funds in their prevailing wage laws. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST POSSIBLE GOODELL PRO- 
POSAL PROVIDING NONDISCRIMINATION OF 
FRINGE BENEFITS BEFORE THEY CAN BE CON- 
SIDERED BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 
First. What evidence does my good 

colleague [Mr. GOODELL] point to to show 

there has been such arbitrary discrimina- 
tion on the basis of lack of union mem- 
bership or color? 

I would like the gentleman to cite to 
me the particular portion of the hear- 
ings where such evidence was intro- 
duced. 

Second. If the gentleman is talking 
about union discrimination in this area, 
I would call to his attention that such 
discrimination to limit the eligibility for 
benefits under a plan to employees who 
are union members is illegal under the 
National Labor Relations Act—in re 
Jandel Furs 100 NLRB 1390, 1952—or to 
arbitrarily exclude any employee within 
the bargaining unit—Miranda Fuel 140 
NLSB 181 Enf. Den. 2d Circuit. 

The President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, I would like to 
remind my colleague, has jurisdiction 
over eliminating discrimination on Gov- 
ernment contracts or assisted programs. 
This problem, therefore, could properly 
be handled by that Committee. 

Third. The Davis-Bacon Act is not the 
proper instrument to deal with this prob- 
lem even if such problem does exist, 
which I submit that there has been no 
evidence that it does. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Labor 
is obligated to ascertain whether the 
contractor has made a contribution to 
a plan, fund, or program. Whether the 
employees actually will receive the bene- 
fit of these contributions is a matter 
which the Congress had decided to leave 
to the individual people setting up these 
plans. 

As the Members of this House well 
know, when Congress passed the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1959, it was then determined to keep the 
Government out of the area of regulating 
how the money in the fund should be in- 
vested or who would be entitled to the 
benefits under the funds. 

If it is now the wish of the House to 
consider this action, I suggest that 
legislation be duly brought before the 
proper committee to give these matters 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, every labor-manage- 
ment contract negotiation takes into 
consideration the fringe benefits along 
with basic wage. 
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In every case you will find that when 
a contract is completed the agreement 
is listed as a package wage agreement. 
Any division of basic wage and fringe 
benefits is then made under subtitles 
or by explanatory references. 

For instance a contract agreement is 
presented as a 25-cent-an-hour wage 
agreement divided into one, two, three, 
or more categorical benefits. It may 
give workers 10 cents an hour wage, 6 
cents an hour pension and welfare, 4 
cents supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation and 5 cents an hour accumula- 
tive extra vacation time. 

In determining cost of a finished prod- 
uct, normal management procedure is 
to measure labor costs in a lump sum 
under the heading of wages, to which 
they add raw materials, taxes, supervi- 
sory, advertising, public utilities, and any 
other fixed costs added by either local or 
State rules or regulations. 

It would certainly create a serious 
problem if fixed limit income enterprises 
such as public utilities were to be disal- 
lowed fringe benefits as a wage cost. 

Those of us who come from States hav- 
ing wage tax levies can understand why 
some of the opposition is disturbed over 
the legislation. 

To these operators I can only advise 
that this wage determination being 
argued today is solely for the purpose of 
guaranteeing a precontract determina- 
tion of prevailing wage to assure all con- 
tractors an equal opportunity in Federal 
bidding and to give labor an equal job 
opportunity on Federal projects and con- 
tracts. 

The whole purpose of the Davis-Bacon 
Act s negated and set aside by the failure 
to make mandatory the prevaling wage 
determination including fringe benefits. 

This bill attempts to bring up to date 
the original aims of the Davis Bacon Act. 

Although both Davis of Pennsylvania 
and Bacon of New York were Republi- 
cans they recognized the dangers. in- 
volved in cutthroat bidding when such 
bidding was based in most cases upon 
exploitation of workers in certain areas 
of the country. 

Basically the whole intent of the act 
was to create a fair set of ground rules for 
the determination of wages paid to work- 
ers by contractors working for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congressman Bacon had this to say in 
1927, 4 years before he succeeded in get- 
ting the act approved by the Congress 
in 1931: 

I want to cite the specific instance that 
brought this whole matter to my attention. 
The Government is engaged in building in 
my district a Veterans’ Bureau hospital. Bids 
were asked for; several New York contractors 
bid, and in their bids, of course, they had 
to take into consideration the high labor 
standards prevailing in the State of New 
York, I think I can say that the labor stand- 
ards in New York are very high. The wages 
are fair, and there has been no d'’fficulty in 
the building trades between the employee 
and employer in New York for some time. 
And the situation existed therefore, and the 
New York contractors made their bids, hav- 
ing the labor conditions in mind. The bid, 
however, was let to an out-of-State contrac- 
tor and some thousand out-of-State laborers 
were brought to New York. They were hired 
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into this job, they were hcused, and they 
were paid a very low wage, and the work 
proceeded. Of course, that meant that labor 
conditions in this part of New York State 
where the hospital was being built were en- 
tirely upset. It means that the neighboring 
community was very much upset. 


Mr. Chairman, I am strongly opposed 
to providing for judicial review of fringe 
benefit determinations, whether such a 
proposal is offered for consideration on 
the floor or in connection with a motion 
to recommit the bill. 

The compelling reasons why a “judi- 
cial review” provision applying to the 
act as a whole should not be adopted 
have already been discussed with force 
and clarity. These reasons are equally 
valid in opposing any effort to provide 
for judicial review of fringe benefit de- 
terminations. 

Fringe benefits are now an integral 
part of an employee's wages and an in- 
tegral part, therefore, of any wage de- 
termination issued by the Department 
of Labor. To provide for review of the 
determination of fringe benefits without 
any review of the cash wage determina- 
tion would be complete unrealistic. 

The same record which is used as the 
basis for one determination is also used 
as the basis for the other. It would be 
completely impractical to “split” this 
record. The bid specifications must in- 
clude the total wage determination, if 
the bidders are to know what their obli- 
3 under the Davis-Bacon Act will 


As to judicial review generally, the 
Committee received persuasive testi- 
mony that judicial review was impracti- 
cal. On the other hand, officials of the 
Department of Labor discussed a plan 
for administrative review. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has recently established 
a Wage Appeals Board within the De- 
partment of Labor to review wage deter- 
minations under the Davis-Bacon Act 
and several other matters. 

At the very least, we should wait to 
see just how successfully this Board 
operates before proceeding to consider 
judicial review. 

Judicial review is not only impractical 
but unworkable in an area such as Davis- 
Bacon simply because the prevailing 
wage must be determined before a con- 
tract is let. 

If a review takes place after the con- 
tract has been let and the case is not 
completed until after the work has been 
started or even completed, how does the 
injured contractor and his workers re- 
cover their losses. It may well be that 
the court will determine that the success- 
ful contractor was in violation of the 
prevailing wage determination and could 
possibly make up the wage differential 
by paying the workers the difference 
between his contract price and the wage 
determined by the Department. 

This creates a much greater injustice 
than any injunction that could possibly 
occur under the wage determination 
proposed by the act. 

The testimony before this Committee 
showed beyond any doubt that organized 
contractors in this very area employ a 
few employees with fringe benefits and 
then trade or borrow from each other on 
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specific contracts. This gives these 

member contractors who are nonunion 

in many instances a bidding advantage 

over the competition. 

PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON PREVAILING WAGES 
ON FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, as administrations 
have changed in the past, there has been 
a shift of emphasis from favoring the 
collective-bargaining rate to favoring the 
rate paid to the majority in a given area 
as the prevailing rate under the Davis- 
Bacon and related acts. 

Both of these emphases have been 
right, it might better be said that neither 
has been wrong. The legislative history 
of the Davis-Bacon Act shows that Con- 
gress was given two definitions of pre- 
vailing wage. The first was the rate paid 
pursuant to collective bargaining and the 
second was the rate paid to the majority 
in a given area. The Congress did not 
choose between the two. The Davis-Ba- 
con Act merely states that the wages 
shall be “prevailing.” 

A review of the recent hearings on the 
fringe benefits bill shows clearly that 
there can be little agreement on what 
is actually the prevailing wage when it is 
arrived at through payment evidence. 
The arguments which arise are many 
and varied. Should man-hours be con- 
sidered? What kind of projects should 
be considered? What period of time 
should be considered? The choice which 
the wage determiner makes in each of 
these instances influences the ultimate 
decision, good or bad depending upon 
which side you happen to be. 

Almost one-fourth of the several 
States have adopted the collective-bar- 
gaining wage as the prevailing wage on 
construction of public works. At the 
recent convention of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Of- 
ficials in Richmond, Va. (45 States rep- 
resented) a model wage law was unani- 
mously adopted by those present which 
provided for the collective-bargaining 
wage as the prevailing wage. 

As a matter of policy, the Congress of 
the United States should take a position 
that the collective-bargaining rate 
should be the rate considered prevailing 
on Federal construction of public works. 
This policy would result in a widening 
of competition and a resultant saving to 
the taxpayer, a higher quality in the fin- 
ished product and a decent living wage 
to the workers on Federal projects. 
Such a wage would stabilize our economy 
and show the populace that the Con- 
gress is deeply concerned that each 
worker, at least in the area of Federal 
construction, receives a wage rate which 
is the result of bargaining between quali- 
fied representatives of labor and man- 
agement rather than a wage nego- 
tiated between a lone individual worker 
and a contractor who all too often is 
concerned more with his profit than the 
welfare of his workers, especially in a 
time when workers are in abundant sup- 
ply. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read to 
the House at this time a well defined, log- 
ical, and legal review of the judicial 
review provisions proposed by the oppo- 
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nents of all necessary reforms dealing 
with wage determinations: 


Hon, JOHN DENT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing, for 
your information, a copy of a legal opinion 
rendered by the lawyers for the building and 
construction trades department and its af- 
filiated organizations on the subject of legis- 
lative proposals to provide for judicial re- 
view of wage predeterminations under the 
Davis-Bacon Act and for a new system of 
judicial review of enforcement procedures 
under that act. This legal opinion is sup- 
ported by a documented legal analysis which 
is also attached. 

It is the conclusion of our lawyers that the 
judicial review proposals would not be work- 
able with respect to wage predeterminations 
and that it is not needed with respect to en- 
forcement procedures which are presently 
subject to an adequate system of judicial re- 
view through the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. Mason, 
Director of Legislation, 


JANUARY 23, 1964. 
Mr. C. J. Haccerty, 
President, Building and Construction Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Haccertry: This is in response to 
your request for a legal analysis of H.R. 9590, 
a proposal to amend the Davis-Bacon Act by 
providing for judicial review of wage pre- 
determinations and to provide new judicial 
review procedures with respect to enforce- 
ment of that act. 

The undersigned are the legal counsel for 
the various labor organizations in the build- 
ing and construction industry. Each of us 
has specialized in the fleld of labor law and, 
in particular, with respect to the legal prob- 
lems involving labor in the building and 
construction industry. 

We have given careful consideration to the 
proposal in the Goodell bill (H.R. 9590) to 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act for the purpose 
of providing a new system of judicial review. 
It is our unanimous conclusion that the 
judicial review proposal would not be work- 
able insofar as the predeterminations of 
wage rates under this act are concerned. We 
also believe that the legislation is not needed 
insofar as enforcement procedures are con- 
cerned because there is presently available 
an entirely adequate system of judicial re- 
view of these enforcement procedures by 
way of suit in the U.S. Court of Claims. 

The present system of wage predetermina- 
tions has the important value of giving all 
competing contractors definite and uniform 
wage rates as the basis for making cost esti- 
mates in their formulation of bids. The 
Goodell judicial review proposal would 
render uncertain the predeterminations of 
the Secretary of Labor because no one would 
know in connection with any contract 
whether the final judicial judgment would 
establish a rate different from the predeter- 
mined rate on which contractors bid. This 
would result in placing contractors in a 
position where they would have to take a 
business gamble on the final judicial judg- 
ment. Contractors who submit bids on the 
basis of the predetermination would be at a 
competitive disadvantage as against those 
who take the risk of estimating on a lower 
rate which they think will be supported by 
the final judicial judgment, 

The original Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 
contained a provision that the wages paid 
“shall not be less than the prevailing rate 
of wages” and left the issue of the determina- 
tion of the prevailing rate to a post hoc de- 
termination by the Government. The difi- 
culties created by this system led to the cur- 
rent procedure of predeterminations in the 
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present act. The basic reason for the change 
was set forth succinctly by the Associated 
General Contractors in a letter by Mr. Wal- 
bridge to President Hoover which states that: 

“We ask only that the officials who are now 
charged with making decisions as to what 
constitutes the prevailing wage to exercise 
the same function previous to the taking of 
bids, thereby placing all bidders on a parity 
and again establish competitive bidding on 
a known basis.” (Legislative History, Davis- 
Bacon Act, p. 47.) 

It is our view that adoption of the Goodell 
judicial review proposal would return the 
administration of the act to the difficulties 
which were the reason why the law had to 
be changed to the present system of prede- 
terminations. 

It must also be recognized that the judi- 
cial review proposal must, in order to avoid 
serious constitutional problems, provide for 
judicial review at the instance of individual 
employees as well as labor organizations. 
There are 50,000 predeterminations issued by 
the Secretary of Labor each year which in- 
volve 5 million different wage classifications. 
We believe it is reasonable to anticipate that 
many suits may be filed at the instance of in- 
dividual employees and classes of employees, 
not necessarily organized into labor unions, 
for the purpose of increasing the wage rate 
above the level predetermined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. It is our judgment that it 
would be reasonable to anticipate a substan- 
tial wave of litigation in this regard which 
may duplicate the conditions under the 
wage-hour law which led to the adoption of 
the Portal-to-Portal Act. 

The Davis-Bacon Act has been in opera- 
tion for more than 30 years without a pro- 
cedure for judicial review of the validity of 
wage predeterminations. The complexities 
and intricacies of the problems created by 
the Goodell judicial review proposal are such, 
in our judgment, that they require careful 
examination by committees of the Congress 
after adequate and full hearings. 

It is respectfully submitted that the floor 
of the House is not the proper place to draft 
an original proposal for Judicial review of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louis Sherman, general counsel, Building 
and Construction Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO, and International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Lester Asher, general counsel, United Slate, 
Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers Association, AFL-CIO, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prank Grayson, general counsel, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers, AFL-CIO, Kansas City, Kans. 

Vincent Morreale, general counsel, Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers Union, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 

Clarence M. Mulholland, general counsel, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO, Toledo, Ohio. 

Martin F. O'Donoghue, general counsel, 
United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada, 
AFL-CIO, and Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons International Association, 
AFL-CIO, and International Union of Eleva- 
tor Constructors, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph A. Sickles, general counsel, Inter- 
national Association of Heat and Frost In- 
sulators and Asbestos Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Harold Stern, general counsel, Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL-CIO, New 
York, N.Y. 

Herbert S. Thatcher, general counsel, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
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Paperhangers of America, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Frank Ward, general counsel, United 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Louis H. Wilderman, general counsel, 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union, AFL-CIO Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Albert Woll, general counsel, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, AFL- 
CIO, and Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF CONGRESSMAN 

GOoDELL’s AMENDMENT To PROVIDE JUDICIAL 

REVIEW IN THE Davis-Bacon Act 


1. The fringe benefits bill (H.R. 6041) has 
been reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor by an over- 
whelming favorable vote after full and care- 
ful hearings. The Rules Committee, by a 
vote of 11 to 2, has reported the bill with an 
open rule under which a judicial review 
amendment is not germane. The floor of the 
House is no place to draft and vote on the 
complexities of a judicial review amendment 
which has not been the subject of hearings. 

2. Under regulations just issued by the 
Secretary of Labor, an independent appeals 
board made up of public members not on 
the payroll of the Department of Labor has 
been established for the first time to afford 
review of wage predeterminations. In addi- 
tion, at the present time, contractors have 
a right of judicial review of the enforcement 
procedures of the Davis-Bacon Act before 
the Court of Claims, There is, therefore, no 
need for hasty floor consideration of the 
Goodell judicial review amendment. 

3. Under the Goodell judicial review 
amendment, unscrupulous contractors will 
be tempted to take a “business gamble” by 
basing their bids on rates lower than the pre- 
determined rate which they think they can 
establish through later judicial proceedings. 
The present system of fair and competitive 
bidding will be seriously impaired, for con- 
tractors who submit bids on the basis of the 
predetermined wage rates and do not take a 
“business gamble” will be placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. A fair and competi- 
tive bidding system can continue only if final 
wage predeterminations are known prior to 
the opening of bids. Obviously, however, 
final judicial determinations—such as those 
contained in the Goodell proposal—cannot be 
made prior to the opening of bids. 

4. The Goodell bill (H.R. 9590) author- 
izes—as it must to avoid serious constitu- 
tional problems—suits by individual employ- 
ees and unions, as well as by contractors and 
bidders, to secure judicial review of wage 
predeterminations of the Secretary of Labor. 
There are 50,000 annual predeterminations 
involving 5 million wage classifications. This 
will incite a wave of litigation comparable 
to the flood of wage-hour suits which led to 
the enactment of the Portal-to-Portal Act. 


LEGAL ANALYSIS OF THE JUDICIAL Review PRO- 
POSAL CONTAINED IN H.R. 9590 

H.R. 9590, a bill introduced by Represent- 
ative GOODELL on January 8, 1964, proposes to 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act by providing 
judicial review of wage predeterminations is- 
sued by the Secretary of Labor and of en- 
forcement proceedings under this act. This 
bill has been referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor which has obvi- 
ously had no time to give it consideration. 

It should be noted that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor reported the 
fringe benefits bill on May 9, 1963, and that 
at no time during 1963 did Congressman 
GoopELL or any other Congressman introduce 
a judicial review bill for consideration by the 
committee. Actually, Co an GOODELL 
did introduce a bill on April 4, 1962, to 
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provide for judicial review of Davis-Bacon 
Act administrative actions but his recent bill 
of January 8, 1964, contains so many changes 
in the 1962 bill that it is clear that the orig- 
inal bill is not considered an appropriate ve- 
hicle for consideration of the amendment. 

The delay in formulating a legislative 
measure for committee consideration is an 
index to the difficulty and intricacies of the 
subject matter. 

The analysis of H.R. 9590 which is set forth 
below demonstrates clearly that the decision 
by Congress on the matter of judicial review 
should be made only after hearings on a 
Specific measure at which testimony can be 
secured from experts in the contracting 
agencies, the Comptroller General's Office, the 
Department of Labor and from industry and 
labor. The complexities of Government con- 
tract bidding and enforcement procedures 
are such that unwise decisions on the floor 
of the House can be avoided only by appro- 
priate study of specific proposals, through 
the time-honored method of hearings before 
the appropriate House subcommittee and a 
report by the full committee. 

H.R. 9590, is a substantial revision of the 
proposals contained in H.R, 11115, introduced 
by Representative GOODELL on April 4, 1962. 
Under the earlier bill, the review procedure 
would have been initiated by a charge that a 
contractor paid wages less than those stipu- 
lated in his contract and less than those 
found prevailing under the act. Thereafter, 
the Secretary of Labor was to investigate the 
charge, hold a hearing, issue findings and 
determine wages owing by the contractor. 
Persons aggrieved by such a decision could 
have sought reviews from a U.S. court of 
appeals, which was specifically authorized to 
stay any action under sections 2 and 3 
of the act, pending completion of judi- 
cial review. The proposal contained in H.R. 
11115 was defective in several respects in 
terms of the orderly operation of the act and 
the relative position of fair and unfair con- 
tractors. H.R. 9590 appears to be an attempt 
to avoid the problems arising from the earlier 
judicial review proposal. For the reasons 
discussed below, however, the new bill is sub- 
ject to the same criticism. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


H.R. 9590 provides two avenues for judicial 
review. Section 1 of the bill would add a 
new section 8 to the act permitting “Any 
person (defined to include contractors, sub- 
contractors, bidders, prospective bidders, 
labor organizations, employees, prospective 
employees and public and private contract- 
ing agencies), aggrieved by a wage determi- 
nation” to initiate an action in a U.S. dis- 
trict court against the Secretary of Labor 
and the contracting agency to “enjoin the 
application of such wage determination to 
the invitation for bids for the advertised 
contract and to determine the prevailing 
wage lawfully applicable thereto.” Such ac- 
tion must be commenced within 15 days 
after the publication of the advertised spec- 
ifications which contain the challenged 
wage determination. The district court is 
empowered to issue a temporary restraining 
order relieving all bidders from stipulating 
that they will comply with the determina- 
tion being challenged, provided, that the 
court may require any bidder to whom the 
contract is awarded to post an indemnity 
bond to guarantee the fulfillment of any 
wage obligation if the challenged determi- 
nation is sustained. The court is then 
charged with the duty of deciding whether 
the challenged determination was in accord- 
ance with law, and, if not, to establish the 
prevailing wage. Thereafter, review is pro- 
vided to the appropriate U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals and the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Section 2 of H.R. 9590 would amend sec- 
tion 7 to provide that whenever it is claimed 
that a contractor or subcontractor has failed 
to pay the prevailing wage rate, the con- 
tracting agency is to investigate the claim 
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and issue a written ruling on the claim. 
No penalties, including the withholding of 
funds from the contractor or subcontractor, 
can be imposed prior to such ruling. Any 
contractor or subcontractor aggrieved by 
such a ruling may bring a de novo action in 
the U.S. district court where the violation is 
alleged to have occurred. The district court, 
which may stay any penalty pending the 
completion of judicial review, is to deter- 
mine whether the contractor or subcon- 
tractor has failed to comply with his obli- 
gations under the wage provisions of his 
contract. Similarly, employees aggrieved or 
adversely affected by the ruling of the con- 
tracting agency may seek review in a U.S. dis- 
trict court. While employees may maintain 
such actions on behalf of other employees 
similarly situated, only those employees who 
give their consent in writing may become a 
party plaintiff to any action brought under 
this section. It may be noted here that this 
limitation is entirely contrary to the recog- 
nized concept of a class action. In practice, 
this provision will operate in discriminatory 
fashion, since some employees will recover 
additional sums owing to them under the 
law, while others, entitled to exactly the 
same sums, will not receive them because of 
their failure to consent in writing to become 
a party. Following the decision of the dis- 
trict court, review is provided to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court. 
Although it appears that section 7 is in- 
tended to be limited to enforcement, there 
is no explicit statement in the bill that the 
validity of wage predeterminations cannot 
be challenged in the judicial proceedings 
related to the enforcement issue. The lan- 
guage of section 7(d) is of such ambiguous 
nature that it is possible that the validity 
of a wage predetermination could be chal- 
lenged in a section 7 case. The answer to 
such question would not be known, under 
the present language of the bill, until a 
judicial test case had been completed. 


EXISTING ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES AND THE 
EFFECT OF THE BILL 

To understand the detrimental effects upon 
the operation of existing law which would 
result from the enactment of H.R. 9590, it is 
necessary to review briefly the present en- 
forcement machinery contained in sections 
1 to 3 of the act. Section 2 presently pro- 
vides that, upon a finding by the contracting 
officer involved that any laborer or mechanic 
is being paid a rate of wages less than that 
required to be paid by the contract, the Gov- 
ernment may terminate the contractor's 
right to proceed with the work involved, to 
complete the work, through other means 
and to recover from the contractor any ex- 
isting costs occasioned by his violation. 
Section 3, read in conjunction with section 
1, authorizes the Government to withhold 
from a contractor so much of any accrued 
payments as may be necessary to pay to his 
employees the difference between the rate 
of wages required by the contractor to be 
paid them and the rates actually received 
by them, and authorizes the Comptroller 
General of the United States to pay directly 
to the employees affected the wages so with- 
held. In addition, the Comptroller General 
is authorized to distribute to all Government 
departments a list of contractors whom he 
has found to be in violation, and such firms 
may receive no further contracts for a period 
of 3 years from the date of their appearance 
on the list. 

The effectiveness of these enforcement pro- 
cedures arises from the fact that, with the 
exception of the ineligible list, they come into 
play while the work is still in progress. Un- 
der both of the Goodell bills, however, pro- 
vision is made for the delay of these en- 
forcement procedures until all administra- 
tive and judicial appeals have been exhaust- 
ed. Under proposed section 7, the contrac- 
tor can wait until a claim of violation is 
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made, and then proceed to an investigation 
before the contracting agency. Thereafter, 
he may start all over again by bringing a de 
novo action in the U.S. district court and 
again follow the appeal route up through 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
And, during all of this lengthy period, the 
withholding order of the Government may 
be stayed by judicial order. 

Under proposed section 7, it is specifically 
provided that no penalties, “including the 
withholding of funds from the contractor or 
subcontractor,” can be imposed prior to the 
ruling of the contracting agency. Further, 
upon initiation of a de novo action in a 
U.S. district court, the court has author- 
ity to stay any penalty imposed “pend- 
ing the completion of judicial review.” 
Thus, a contractor receiving an adverse rul- 
ing could seek—and in most situations ob- 
tain—a stay of the well-established and nec- 
essary withholding procedure. Since, as 
noted above, no presumption of validity can 
attach to the Secretary's determination 
based on prior administrative rules, prac- 
tices, etc—which would ordinarily serve as 
support for the administrative action chal- 
lenged and thus as a defense to a request for 
a stay—the likelihood that the contractor 
will be able to stay this essential enforce- 
ment procedure is further enhanced. In ef- 
fect, the admitted danger has been disguised, 
but not removed. 

As noted above, the provision for an in- 
demnity bond is made permissive by use of 
the word “may.” In view of the not uncom- 
mon business occurrence of bankruptcy of 
contractors, such a provision cannot be fully 
effective to protect employees covered under 
the act unless it is made mandatory. In 
any event, even a fully effective indemnity 
bond for purposes of employees’ protection 
does not mitigate against the damage to our 
fair bidding system, as described more fully 
below. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW IN ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDINGS 
Is NOW AVAILABLE 


It should also be noted that, at the present 
time, contractors who feel aggrieved by the 
enforcement procedures of the Davis-Bacon 
Act have the right of judicial review from 
the Court of Claims. Generally, this review 
arises through an action by the contractor 
to recover from the Government wages which 
he was required to pay in excess of those 
specified in his contract. In such a suit, the 
subjects open to review include whether the 
Governinent acted properly in withholding 
funds, whether the Government is respon- 
sible for increased labor costs to the contrac- 
tor, whether the affected employees per- 
formed work which would place them in the 
classification requiring the increased pay- 
ments to which the contractor objects, the 
amount of time worked by employees in the 
pertinent classifications, etc. Thus it is not 
accurate to say that a contractor has no right 
of judicial review under present operation of 
the act. And, the present form of judicial 
review in no way impairs the effectiveness 
of the statutory enforcement procedures. 

DAMAGE TO OUR FAIR BIDDING SYSTEM 

The proposals in H.R. 9590 will also tend 
to destroy or weaken the contract bidding 
and awarding procedures as such. Contrac- 
tors are invited by the bill to base their bids 
or rates less than those predetermined by 
the Secretary of Labor as prevailing, pay 
their laborers and mechanics wages at such 
lower rates and seek review of the determina- 
tion through the proposed judicial proce- 
dures. Even the most scrupulous contractor 
may be forced to take a “business gamble” 
on the rate to keep himself in a competitive 
position. Those even vaguely familiar with 
the process of appellate litigation realize 
that 3 or 4 years may pass before such an 
appeal procedure would be completed. In- 
deed, in this respect, the new bill is even 
worse than the old one which provided for 
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initial court review in a court of appeals. 
Under H.R. 9590, however, the first step of 
judicial review begins with a district court 
determination. Whatever the results of the 
review proceedings, the contractor will have 
obtained his contract on a cost basis differ- 
ent from his competitors who used the spec- 
ified prevailing wage rates in figuring and 
submitting their bids. The judicial review 
proposal thus operates in a manner contrary 
to a full and fair system of fair and com- 
petitive bidding, and places fair bidders who 
are operating in a manner consistent with 
the law at a disadvantage. 

Obviously no final judicial determination 
can be made of the validity of Davis-Bacon 
Act predeterminations prior to the opening 
of bids in the particular Government con- 
tract. 

The danger to a fair bidding process and 
to the orderly administration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act can be brought into sharp focus 
by a brief examination of the legislative 
development of the act. The 1931 act re- 
quired only that advertised specifications for 
covered contracts contain a provision that 
the wages paid “shall not be less than the 
prevailing rate of wages The act 
contained no provision for a system of wage 
predeterminations or for effective enforce- 
ment machinery. Almost immediately fol- 
lowing passage of the act, many contractors, 
as well as the Comptroller General of the 
United States, recognized the danger of a 
system of postdeterminations rather than 
predeterminations. 

An amendment to the act was passed in 
1932 which, to establish a system of wage 
predeterminations, required a provision 
“stating the prevailing rate of wages as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor.” In 
addition, the amendment added enforce- 
ment provisions. (See Senate report to ac- 
company S. 3847, 1932, p. 1.) The act was 
vetoed by President Hoover. During the 
hearings which preceded the 1932 amend- 
ment, representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Builders Exchanges and the As- 
sociated General Contractors supported the 
amendment. The Associated General Con- 
tractors, in a letter by Mr. Walbridge to Presi- 
dent Hoover, stated that: 

We ask only that the officials who are now 
charged with making decisions as to what 
constitutes the prevailing wage to exercise 
the same function previous to the taking of 
bids, thereby placing all bidders on a parity 
and again establish competitive bidding on a 
known basis.” (Legislative History, Davis- 
Bacon Act, p. 47.) 

In a letter to Congressman Connery, Mr. 
Harding of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors stated it would be for the good of all that 
prevailing wages should be stipulated and 
made a part of the advertisement, specifica- 
tion, and contract. Congressman Mead of 
New York urged passage of the amendment 
as protection for workers and builders and to 
the end that “all contractors would have an 
equal and fair opportunity.” 

Congressional hearings in 1938 and 1934 
added further evidence of the need of en- 
forcement machinery and a system of wage 
predeterminations. These hearings led to 
passage of the Copeland (anti-kickback) 
and False Statement Acts of 1934, and the 
Davis-Bacon Amendments of 1935. The 
1935 amendment added the requirement that 
the advertised specifications contain a pro- 
vision stating the minimum wage to be paid 
“which shall be based upon the wages that 
will be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor.” 

Thus, for the first time, a system of wage 
predeterminations by the Secretary of Labor 
became a part of the law. The purpose of the 
amendment in this regard is clearly stated 
by the Senate and House reports accom- 
panying S. 3303 at page 7: 

“To provide for a predetermination of the 
prevailing wage on contracts so that the con- 
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tractor may know definitely in advance of 
submitting his bid what his approximate 
labor costs will be.” 

Reduced to its fundamentals, the proposals 
embodied in H.R. 9590 will have the effect of 
returning the law and conditions thereunder 
to the status existing prior to the 1935 
amendments; a status which representatives 
of industry and the Congress recognized were 
not desirable or feasible. In operation, these 
proposals would strip the act’s enforcement 
machinery of its effectiveness and would do 
away with the system of wage predetermina- 
tions. The ideas underlying these proposals 
are neither new nor feasible. They have 
been tried, and abandoned nearly 30 years 


Labor unions are in favor of all valid proce- 
dures which assure proper compensation for 
employees. We must point out, however, that 
the availability of judicial review proceed- 
ings to labor organizations and employees 
and prospective employees (all of which is 
probably necessary from a constitutional 
point of view if there is to be judicial re- 
view for employers) would add a further un- 
certainty to the bidding process. Even if 
all contractors bidding on a particular job 
use the Secretary’s predetermination and do 
not challenge same in court, the challenge 
may come from the employee side to secure 
a higher rate. 

The inclusion of the judicial review amend- 
ment may have the effect of starting a wave 
of litigation comparable to the flood of wage- 
hour suits preceding the Portal-to-Portal 
Act. 

The backlog on our already overburdened 
courts, and particularly the US. district 
courts, is a fact well-known to lawyers and 
lawmakers alike. Yet, the proposals em- 
bodied in H.R. 9590 would add substantially 
to the burdens of these district courts— 
which have little knowledge of or experience 
with the subject matter involved—and, in the 
process, serve to increase the delay in a fi- 
nal determination in ever-increasing fashion. 
The problems of the district courts under 
both proposed sections is made even more 
difficult by the fact that the actions before 
them are either specifically made a de novo 
action or are in the nature of such an action. 

Specifically, under proposed section 8, the 
district court, if it finds that the wage pre- 
determination of the Secretary of Labor was 
not made “in accordance with law” must 
“determine the prevailing wage” itself, and, 
in the course of its review, the court is not 
permitted to accord any presumption of 
validity to the Secretary's determination by 
reason of any prior administrative finding, 
action, practice, policy, or rule. Under pro- 
posed section 7, the action is specifically de- 
signated as a de novo action, and, once again, 
no presumption of validity can be accorded 
the administrative agency’s finding of viola- 
tions. The courts are thus invited to second 
guess the Secretary of Labor and the con- 
tracting agencies and to substitute their 
judgment for that of administrative officers, 
even though such judgments may be sup- 
ported by substantial evidence in the record. 
It is to be noted in this regard that under 
proposed section 7(b) of Representative 
GoopeEtt’s original bill, H.R. 11115, the find- 
ings of the Secretary as to the facts were 
to be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence—which is the more customary 
provision in the relationship of administra- 
tive agencies to courts. 

If only a small percentage of the some 5 
million individual determinations issued 
yearly were subjected to this proposed pro- 
cedure, the magnitude of the increased bur- 
den on our courts would be staggering. By 
subjecting the effectiveness of the existing 
enforcement machinery under the act to a 
cumbersome system of continual delay, the 
proposal would have as its end result the 
emasculation of that enforcement ma- 
chinery. 
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CONCLUSION 


There is no need for a new procedure for 
judicial review of enforcement cases because 
the present Court of Claims judicial pro- 
cedure is entirely adequate to remedy any 
injustices caused by the contracting agencies 
to contractors. 

It is not possible to have predetermina- 
tions and the judicial review of such pre- 
determinations proposed by H.R. 9590, be- 
cause no judicial review proceeding could be 
processed to final judgment of the Supreme 
Court or even a circuit court of appeals 
before the bids are submitted on a particular 
Government construction contract. 


Mr. Chairman, the foregoing opinion 
was submitted through Walter J. Mason, 
legislative director of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO at my request. 

As further evidence of widespread sup- 
port for this legislation I will read from 
just a few of the official letters received 
from various vitally affected groups: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Washington, D.C., October 16, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN H, DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN DENT: We earnestly 
solicit your support for a most important 
piece of legislation in the field of labor- 
management relations which is now under 
consideration by the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. We refer to H.R. 
6041, a bill to include fringe benefits in the 
wage predeterminations issued under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

This bill would place all construction con- 
tractors, whether working on a union or non- 
union basis, on equal competitive terms. It 
would eliminate the present unfair advan- 
tage enjoyed by nonunion contractors on 
federally financed construction who do not 
pay fringe benefits to employees. This is 
truly one of the most important bills pending 
before the Congress at this session. 

During the stabilization program in the 
World War II and Korean periods, increases 
in cash wages were held down and in their 
stead approval was given in many cases to 
various fringe benefits which have since be- 
come a substantial part of the wage compen- 
sation of a worker. Because such fringe 
benefits were virtually unknown when the 
Davis-Bacon Act was enacted in 1931 it made 
no provision for their consideration in ar- 
riving at predetermined wages under the 
act. H.R. 6041 would bring this legislation 
up to date and current compen- 
sation practices in the construction industry. 

We ask your support for the committee bill, 
without amendment, when it reaches the 
House floor. If you can expedite the issu- 
ance of a rule this also would be deeply ap- 
preciated. Although this measure will di- 
rectly affect only that part of our member- 
ship in the construction fleld, the bill has 
the whole-hearted support of our entire 800,- 
000 members. 

With thanks for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon M. ‘ 
International President, 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN, 
International Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILD- 
ERS, BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS & 
HELPERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., October 9, 1963. 
Hon, JoHN H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the 
125,000 members of the International 
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Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 


builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & Helpers, 
AFL-CIO, I advise you that our organization 
is in full agreement with and supports H.R. 
6041, the bill to include fringe benefits in the 
wage predeterminations issued under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

This is certainly fair and equitable legisla- 
tion that would put all contractors on the 
same competitive basis when bidding on 
work coming under the scope of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Accordingly, I urge your favorable consid- 
eration and support of H.R. 6041, without 
amendments, when this bill reaches the 
House floor for a vote. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL K. Bere, 
International President. 


Local. Union No. 333, UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, 

New Kensington, Pa., June 17, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We of local union 333 would ap- 
preciate your support of H.R. 6041. We have 
long felt this unfair inequity should be ad- 
justed. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. M. REMALEY, 
Vice President. 


NORTHERN WESTMORELAND COUNTY, 
PA., UNITED LABOR COUNCIL, AFL- 
clio, 
New Kensington, Pa., July 11, 1963. 
Congressman JoHN H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Please be advised that the mem- 
bers of the Northern Westmoreland County, 
Pa., United Labor Council, AFL-CIO, repre- 
senting labor unions in Westmoreland, Al- 
legheny, and Armstrong Counties, are in 
favor of bill H.R. 6041 and they are re- 
questing that you go on record in supporting 
and voting for this very important bill. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM SNYDER, 
Recording Secretary. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERAT- 
ING ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1963. 
To the U.S. House of Representatives: 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: As you know, H.R. 
6041, a bill to include fringe benefits in the 
wage determinations issued under the Davis- 
Bacon Act, is now before the House Rules 
Committee with hearings. 

We, in the construction industry, sincerely 
feel that this bill should be passed in fair- 
ness to everyone. When the Davis-Bacon 
Act was originally enacted, fringe benefits 
were the exception, rather than the rule, in 
this industry. We believe that it was the 
intent of Congress to establish fair com- 
petitive bidding for this industry. The in- 
tervening years have brought considerable 
changes in the industry and the standard 
of living for many has been raised through 
fringe benefits. However, competitive bid- 
ding in recent years has begun to threaten 
this standard of living and those contractors 
who are providing fringe benefits are finding 
it increasingly difficult to compete with those 
contractors who seem little concerned about 
the welfare of mankind and who do not pro- 
vide such benefits. 

We believe that the passage of H.R. 6041, 
without amendments, is long overdue and 
its need is extremely vital if we are to re- 
store fair competitive bidding on govern- 
ment construction. We respectfully urge 
your strong support for passage of H.R. 
6041, without amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUNTER P. WHARTON, 
General President. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time only because, due to the short- 
ness of the time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] I was not able 
to make this point. 

The gentleman passed over the prob- 
lem of determining what is prevailing. 
Under the present Davis-Bacon Act, 
when the Administrator goes into an 
area, he has to find out how many em- 
ployees are affected. The number of em- 
ployees affected are vital. It is abso- 
lutely essential to know this if you are 
going to make a decision as to what pre- 
vails in that area. Now, this bill is put- 
ting in fringe benefits. How are you go- 
ing to determine what fringe benefits 
prevail if you do not know how many 
employees in that classification are mak- 
ing contributions? There are two prob- 
lems here. Are contributions made for 
the employees and are the employees 
eligible for benefits. 

If I understand what you people on 
the other side are saying, you do not 
want the Secretary of Labor even to find 
out if an employer is only making con- 
tributions for 30 percent of his employees 
in a given category. If he is not going 
to find this out, how is he going to say 
which fringe prevails. What the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania said is entirely 
irrelevant. A collective bargaining 
agreement, whether union or not, is in- 
volved. The employer goes in and nego- 
tiates the package as to how much money 
will be put aside for fringe benefits. He 
has to know how many employees are 
affected by that package and how many 
employees he is making contributions for. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man agree that under the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, it is illegal to discriminate or 
limit the eligibility for these benefits 
down to 30 percent of the employees in a 
given classification. 

Mr. GOODELL. In the collective bar- 
gaining agreement, but the point is this: 
the collective bargaining agreement is not 
the culprit here. I am not sure all of 
our colleagues understand the complexi- 
ties of this. 

A collective bargaining agreement is 
made with employees that so many cents 
will be taken out of the employees’ wages 
for fringe benefits and paid directly to a 
fund. From that point on the employer 
pays no attention to who gets the bene- 
fits. They go to an insurance company 
or a fund or a trust and they set up a 
benefits plan. If this happens to be a 
local of the carpenters or plumbers or 
some other union, they may set up the 
fund so as to make themselves eligible 
and make non-local members ineligible. 
Or they may provide for a 6-month pe- 
riod of waiting before employees can 
qualify for benefits. There are countless 
technical devices whereby large numbers 
of workers are, as a practical matter 
never eligible for benefits. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are two 
reasons why an employer cannot dis- 
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criminate against non-union members. 
One is the National Labor Relations Act 
as amended by the Taft-Hartley law, as 
interpreted by the 1952 case prevents 
this. 

Mr, GOODELL. That is irrelevant to 
the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The other rea- 
son is that the Internal Revenue Service 
will not permit the employer to deduct as 
a business expense contributions to a 
plan that discriminates between union 
and non-union employees of a given clas- 
sification. : 

Mr. GOODELL. That is all irrelevant. 
The discrimination is not made between 
union and nonunion employees in the 
collective bargaining agreement. The 
gentleman is making an argument in 
effect that what exists does not exist 
because we know as a practical matter 
from our hearings and our investigations 
that this is done time after time and that 
often a large percentage of the employees 
do not share in the benefits of these 
plans. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent] admitted that there 
are many cases where this happens. So 
when the gentleman talks about this 
being illegal, they are certainly doing it 
by one device or another. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Is the gentleman 
saying that if carpenters are covered in 
a particular area—some of them may be 
eligible for benefits and others are not 
eligible even though they are subject to 
the same collective bargaining agree- 
ment? 

Mr. GOODELL. That situation often 
does exist. The person may be a car- 
penter who is a member of a different 
local, working in an area only under a 
temporary permit. He may be otherwise 
technically ineligible. There are a hun- 
dred different qualifications that may 
come in, such as the fact that he has not 
been in the area long enough. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my strong and enthusiastic 
support for the legislation before us. I 
believe that in order to preserve the eco- 
nomic welfare of workers in the con- 
struction trades in local communities 
throughout the United States, we must 
bring the Davis-Bacon Act up to date 
by including fringe benefits in the con- 
cept of prevailing wage determinations. 
As a cosponsor of the legislation—my 
own bill being H.R. 2402—I strongly urge 
favorable action on this beneficial, long 
overdue measure by my colleagues today. 

We are all familiar with the back- 
ground to this bill before us. We know 
that over 30 years ago the original 
Davis-Bacon Act was enacted into law in 
order to protect the labor force in a local 
community from being underbid in Gov- 
ernment construction contracts by im- 
ported cheap labor from some other 
community or even another State. 

Obviously, the economic life of an en- 
tire community was upset when local 
workers were deprived of a large Gov- 
ernment construction project, and would 
only stand idly by and see hundreds of 
out-of-town workers come in to perform 
the labor on the construction job. Thus 
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the original Davis-Bacon Act was born— 
out of the necessity to preserve the eco- 
nomic stability of our local communities. 
It was a soundly conceived law, and it 
has accomplished a great deal for Amer- 
ican workers. It very clearly established 
the principle that the U.S. Government 
would not be a party to depressing local 
labor standards, but would give its sup- 
port to equality of opportunity for con- 
tractors, protection of prevailing living 
standards of building tradesmen, and 
prevention of disturbance of the local 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Fed- 
eral Government continue those bene- 
ficial policies, we need to amend the 
Davis-Bacon Act in the manner set forth 
in the bill before us, by including fringe 
benefits paid by employers in the pre- 
vailing wage rates of our communities. 

This is merely a recognition in the law 
of what has already become a fact in the 
compensation of the working people of 
our Nation. The whole concept of “‘earn- 
ings” has changed tremendously since 
Congress enacted the Davis-Bacon Act 
over 30 years ago. At that time dis- 
ability benefits, group hospitalization, 
unemployment benefits and various 
types of insurance programs were rare 
exceptions in labor contracts and in the 
compensation of U.S. workers. Today, 
these fringe benefits are commonplace, 
and the American worker has come to 
depend on the benefits they provide for 
his health, employment and retirement 
security. To the worker, these benefits 
are “earnings” just as much as his pay 
check. 

To attain these benefits, U.S. employ- 
ers pay many millions of dollars into 
various trust funds and insurance ac- 
counts. Regardless of the form they 
take, the employer’s payments under 
these plans are certainly a form of com- 
pensation to the employee. Further, 
during the course of collective bargaining 
today, building trades craftsmen increas- 
ingly elect to take wage increases in the 
form of much needed welfare programs 
rather than straight increase in their pay 
checks, in order to provide benefits for 
their families in an hour of need. It is 
unjust and inequitable both to the build- 
ing tradesman and the enlightened em- 
ployers who pay these benefits that such 
benefits, which have been established in 
lieu of wages, should not be included as 
wages within the meaning of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. A number of States have 
already brought their laws up to date by 
including fringe benefits in their concept 
of prevailing wages, and I am proud to 
say my own State of New York is among 
them. The Federal Government cer- 
tainly should not lag behind those en- 
lightened States, but should bring its 
own laws up to date to meet the needs 
of contemporary labor practices in this 


country. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. In the opinion of 
the gentleman none of these hobgoblins 
that have been raised have come to pass 
in the gentleman’s State of New York? 

Mr. HALPERN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

cx——77 
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Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us seems to me to meet a serious and 
obvious need. What that need boils down 
to is simply that 30 years ago contractors 
and their employers could be deprived 
of Federal construction projects because 
of lower bids from competitors utilizing 
cheap out-of-town labor. This problem 
was solved when the Davis-Bacon Act 
required the Federal Government to pay 
wages on construction contracts equal to 
the prevailing wage in the community 
where the Federal construction was 
carried out. Today, local construction 
contractors and their employees can still 
lose out on Government construction 
contracts to competitors who are able to 
underbid them by not paying fringe 
benefits to their employees. 

This loophole should be closed. Em- 
ployers who provide health, retirement, 
unemployment, and other fringe benefits 
for their employees should not be penal- 
ized for adopting these most desirable 
programs. Rather all employers should 
be encouraged to take such an enlight- 
ened view of the needs and welfare of 
their employees and their employee’s 
families. 

We can assist today in the attainment 
of this goal by passing H.R. 6041, the bill 
which is before us. I truly disagree with 
the reservations expressed by some of our 
colleagues during the earlier colloquy on 
the bill. I sincerely urge my colleagues 
to take this important step, to approve 
this legislation, and thus express our con- 
fidence and endorsement of health, re- 
tirement, and unemployment benefits for 
American workers. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. ST 
GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
welcome this opportunity to urge favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 6041 which 
amends the Davis-Bacon Act to include 
fringe benefits in the determination of 
prevailing wage rates. 

Eight of our States have already recog- 
nized the need to make more realistic 
prevailing wage determinations by the 
inclusion of fringe benefits. 

In my own State of Rhode Island such 
fringe benefits as retirement plans, 
health and welfare plans are regarded as 
just as much a part of the required pre- 
vailing wage rate as the basic hourly 
rates for the construction crafts them- 
selves. 

The logic and correctness of the Rhode 
Island approach to prevailing wages is 
evident from an examination of the 
manner in which the concepts of wages 
has changed since the enactment of the 
Davis-Bacon Act of 1931. At that time 
group hospitalization, disability benefits, 
welfare funds, and other fringe benefit 
plans were the exception rather than the 
rule. Today more than 85 million people 
in the United States are dependent upon 
the supplementary benefits provided by 
these plans. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the orig- 
inal policy of the act, to prevent the use 
of Federal funds to depress local wage 
standards, can best be accomplished by 
basing prevailing wage determinations 
on both direct compensation in the form 
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of wages and indirect compensation in 
the form of fringe benefits. 

Opponents of this measure have 
argued that the inclusion of fringe bene- 
fits would create many and varied ad- 
ministrative problems. I believe that the 
small number of complaints arising from 
wage determinations pursuant to the 
Rhode Island prevailing wage law is in- 
dicative of the fact that these criticisms 
are without merit. 

Moreover, it is my understanding that 
there has been more stability and higher 
standards of workmanship within the 
labor force of the Rhode Island construc- 
el industry under our prevailing wage 

aw. 

The Federal .Government in keeping 
with its historical role of leadership in 
advancing the welfare of our country, 
should not lag behind the States in mak- 
ing realistic determinations of prevailing 
wages. I, therefore, urge that the Davis- 
Bacon Act be amended so that it may 
operate more effectively as a true prevail- 
ing wage law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. SICKLES]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation 
today and I would like to take these few 
minutes to try to in my own way, and to 
the extent possible the time available, 
clarify some of the matters which have 
been brought out in the colloquy here 
this afternoon. 

There has been much made about the 
fact that in some instances there are 
contributions into these funds and under 
some circumstances in spite of this con- 
tribution a particular employee of a par- 
ticular employer may not be eligible for 
benefits. It has been inferred this could 
be by virtue of nonmembership in an 
international union or nonmembership 
in a local union. Ever since the Jandel 
Furs case in 1952 it has been recognized 
by the industry that this is an unfair 
labor practice. So if this does exist—I 
am not saying it does not, because it may, 
but it does not within my knowledge in 
this Metropolitan Washington area on 
which I have direct information from my 
past activities in the field—it is a clear 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. If 
there were the necessity for further leg- 
islation to cover this area it would seem 
to me we should go to the Taft-Hartley 
Act and provide either by amendment of 
section 8(a) and 8(b), or section 302, 
which has to do with the welfare and 
other plans under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I just want to 
reiterate the fact that this is not done in 
a collective bargaining agreement. The 
agreement is completely irrelevant. This 
is not done in the collective bargaining 
agreement. The employer does not 
agree with the union that he will ex- 
clude all employees who are not mem- 
bers of the union. The employer sets 
aside a certain amount of money from 
each employee that he contributes for 
a plan of fringe benefits. The NLRB 
and the courts have not gone into the 
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question of who is eligible and who is 
not eligible for the benefits of this plan. 
They have not to my knowledge ques- 
tioned whether or not the terms and 
standards are proper for excluding em- 
ployees from the benefits of this plan. 
So the net effect is that the collective 
bargaining agreement is perfectly valid. 
The problem, however, occurs where 
they set up the fund for the benefits to 
be paid. I am told that what frequently 
happens is that 100 percent of the em- 
ployees contribute but 30 or 40 percent 
of the employees benefit. How can you 
decide whether a fringe benefit plan pre- 
valls unless you know the percentage of 
employees that are going to be benefited 
under the plan? : 

Mr. SICKLES. As to whether it 
would or would not be an unfair labor 
practice, in my judgment and the judg- 
ment of the practitioners in the field as 
I know them, if an employer were to 
contribute to such a plan, even though 
he may not have been a party to the 
rule that was set up by the trustees, it 
would still be an unfair labor practice 
and he could be compelled to pay into 
the plan. But if that is not the law, if 
we wanted to change the law, we should 
: amend the Taft-Hartley Act, not this 
act. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman has 
said that what exists cannot exist. It 
does exist. We have had a few exam- 
ples given to us. Those examples ap- 
parently are not illegal. The burden, I 
think, is upon you to show that these 
fringe benefit plans cannot do this, be- 
cause they apparently by various devices 
are doing it. 

The second point is that this law says 
the Secretary has an obligation to go 
into an area and find out what fringe 
benefits prevail. How can he determine 
what prevails in an area unless he knows 
how many and what employees are af- 
fected in that area in that category? 

Mr. SICKLES. As to the second prob- 
lem, I think we may disagree complete- 
ly. There may be some isolated cases 
as to which I have no testimony. It 
may be somebody testified in the com- 
mittee. But in the whole Washington 
metropolitan area it is not the practice 
here. If the gentleman can testify to 
that in his particular section, that is 
fine. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am sorry the gentle- 
man is not a member of our subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman has 
referred to a part of the testimony that 
I, as chairman of the subcommittee, can- 
not find. 

Mr.SICKLES. The point is made that 
contributions are made to the fund that 
are not eligible for benefits. This is 
brought about because you have hun- 
dreds of these funds. The reason these 
funds came into being was that each em- 
ployer could not have a separate plan be- 
cause of the size of the employer and 
because of employment fluctuations. 
The employees go from one employer to 
another, so they set up these trust funds. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I trust the gentle- 
man’s judgment because of his great ex- 
perience in this particular field. Is it 
not a fact that the gentleman from New 
York has answered his own question? 
Apparently he is not thoroughly familiar 
with the nature of these welfare funds 
in the construction industry. In this 
bill the language on page 2, line 3, and 
then again in line 7, is specifically tai- 
lored to prevent the confusion the gen- 
tleman from New York predicts will en- 
sue if this bill is passed, in that the 
language on page 2, line 3, says: 

The rate of contribution irrevocably made 
by a contractor or subcontractor to a trustee 
or to a third person pursuant to a fund, 
plan, or program. 


Then the bill lists the specific fringe 
benefits. That is as far as this bill 
goes. Now, am I correct in conclud- 
ing, therefore, that the confusion which 
the gentleman from New York predicts 
will be avoided simply because we tai- 
lored this bill to the individual contrac- 
tor's total contribution to a pension 
fund? Because of the peculiar nature of 
the building industry, it would be im- 
possible to hamstring the department if 
we were to carry out the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York and deal 
with each employee individually. Am I 
correct in that presumption? - 

Mr. SICKLES. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I am glad to yield tu 
my colleague. 

Mr. GOODELL. The point is—how do 
you determine what is prevailing unless 
you find out how many employees are 
covered? What the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has just said, in effect, is that it is 
impossible to determine what prevails in 
an area. The gentleman from California, 
if I may just raise this point, said he does 
not recall this testimony. It occurs. 
We have the testimony on and off the 
record, and the gentleman must know 
that it exists in the industry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 


Brooks). The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland IMr. Sickies] has 
expired. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraka. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Davis-Bacon Act was original- 
ly written in 1931 for the purpose of see- 
ing that prevailing wages in the con- 
struction field are paid where Federal 
funds are involved. The act established 
the policy that the Federal Government 
was not to be a party to depressing lo- 
cal labor standards. That was the orig- 
inal purpose of the act. Yet, I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, the reaction to the Davis- 
Bacon Act today is just the opposite of 
this. Because instead of not depressing 
wages in the local area, it is increasing 
construction wages throughout the 
United States and contributing greatly 
to increased construction costs both to 
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the taxpayers of this country and to in- 
dividuals in private construction. 

Let me go back and prove that point 
for just a moment. In 1931, when this 
act first became law, the construction 
industry was not well organized. Not 
too many were union members. What is 
the situation today? The construction 
industry today is highly organized and 
in the field where Federal construction 
exists—it is almost 100 percent orga- 
nized. These wages are set forth in lo- 
cal contracts between the loc&l craft un- 
ions and the contracting industry in 
those areas. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mı. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, today there is a highly organized 
situation in the construction industry. 
Most of the Federal work for which there 
are contracts amounts to from several 
hundred thousand dollars to many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The contractors who bid on these types 
of jobs throughout the entire country, 
we find, are those who deal with orga- 
nized labor. Their wages are controlled 
and set by local labor contracts arrived 
at between the contractors and the un- 
ions. As a consequence, the Davis-Bacon 
Act no longer serves the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, because 
the union contracts make certain that 
wages are not depressed in the various 
localities. 

I shall quote from the law very brief- 
ly, to show what is covered in the deter- 
minations by the Secretary of Labor. He 
is to make determinations as to the pre- 
vailing wage rate in the city, town, vil- 
lage or other civil subdivision of the 
State—and I ask Members to mark that 
language—of the State in which the work 
is to be performed. It does not say that 
he is to go outside of the State. It says, 
“of the State in which the work is to be 
performed.” 

Despite this, we have seen numerous 
instances when the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor has violated this con- 
cept which is specifically and plainly 
written into the law, by making deter- 
minations which have gone across State 
lines. 

Let me give an illustration. I have 
before me information on predetermined 
rates in the Fort Warren area—that is, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—where a Minuteman 
missile construction project is presently 
underway. The construction of this 
project is being carried on in eight coun- 
ties; two in Colorado, three in Wyoming, 
and three in Nebraska. 

I shall give the wage rate for one oc- 
cupation, as determined for common 
labor. 

In the three counties of Wyoming the 
determination was $2.22 an hour for com- 
mon labor. In the two counties in Colo- 
rado the determination was $2.47 an 
hour. In the three counties in Nebraska 
it was $2 an hour. 

What did the Solicitor come up with 
as the project agreement rate on this, as 
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his determination? He took the highest 
rate, in only two of the counties in Colo- 
rado, and went across State lines to de- 
termine that the rate should be $2.47 an 
hour, to the detriment of our people in 
those rural counties in Nebraska and also 
in Wyoming. He arbitrarily established 
a higher wage rate than predominates 
even according to his own figures. Again 
I say he went across State lines to make 
his determination, to provide one wage 
rate for the entire project in that area. 

The Solicitor has also gone beyond his 
jurisdiction in making determinations as 
to the classifications of work. There is 
nothing in the act which provides that 
he shall make determinations in regard 
to classifications. The act only provides 
that he shall determine the prevailing 
wage for comparable work in the area. 

I have before me a copy of the decision 
of the hearing examiner in a case cur- 
rently pending in Nebraska in regard to 
carpenters’ helpers. I shall quote from 
the conclusions on the last page of the 
report of the hearing examiner. I do not 
believe this comes within the jurisdiction 
of the Solicitor, to make a determination 
in such a case. 

I quote: 

1. In all “areas” (as that term is used 
in 29 CFR 1.2(b)) of the State of Nebraska, 
it is the prevailing practice to use the classi- 
fications of carpenters’ helpers and form 
setters on private and public construction 
projects. 

2. Such classifications are found in all 
“areas” of Nebraska, except Douglas and 
Sarpy Counties, and are used at least on 
structural form work on heavy and highway 
construction. 

3. These classifications have been used 
under various job titles for about 25 years 
on non-Federal constuction, and, under their 
present names, on Federal reclamation work 
about 4 years, and interstate highway con- 
struction for about 6 years. 

4. There are presenty no existing criteria 
effectively distinguishing the carpenters’ 
helper and form setter classifications from 
the carpenter classification. 

5. The terms and public policy of the 
Davis-Bacon Act require that laborers and 
mechanics performing structural form work 
in all “areas” of Nebraska, except Douglas 
and Sarpy Counties, on heavy and highway 
construction, under the classifications of car- 
penters’ helpers and form setters, should be 
specified as carpenters under the wage de- 
termination provisions of section 1 of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 


Here is a classification, the carpenters’ 
helper and form setter, that has been in 
practice, as admitted by the examiner, 
for 25 years in Nebraska and has been 
certified to by the Nebraska State High- 
way Department to the Solicitor, and yet 
the examiner rules that the carpenters’ 
helper classification must be eliminated 
and these men must be paid carpenter's 
wages. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the Solicitor 
under the terms of the Davis-Bacon Act 
as currently written does not have any 
jurisdiction in this field and he is not 
eligible to change classifications that 
have been in effect for 25 years. 

I hope that this proposal today to 
bring fringe benefits in as part of the 
wage determination factors of the Davis- 
Bacon Act is defeated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
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to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1931, a Republican 
Senator from my own State of Pennsyl- 
vania, James J. Davis, and a Republican 
Congressman from the neighboring State 
of New York, Robert Bacon, sponsored 
what has become one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of labor legislation, commonly 
referred to as the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Its purpose was to assure the people 
in any area of the United States that the 
Federal Government, through its con- 
tractors, would not disrupt the local 
economy by allowing a contractor doing 
work for the Government to pay his em- 
ployees less than the prevailing wage in 
any such area of the country. 

For over 30 years that policy has been 
the law of the land as a result of the 
enactment of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Today, we are considering an amend- 
ment to this act which would require a 
contractor to consider as a part of the 
prevailing wage in any area the inclusion 
of fringe benefits. Since the passage of 
the original act, fringe benefits have be- 
come an integral part of our wage struc- 
ture. Frequently the only matters con- 
sidered during negotiations between 
management and labor are fringe bene- 
fits. It is therefore only fitting and 
proper that such fringe benefits should be 
included in the determination of prevail- 
ing wages in any area. 

My conclusions are not based upon 
theory alone. I have the advantage of 
living in a State which already has such 
requirements as a part of its statutes. 

In the State of Pennsylvania, our pre- 
vailing wage laws provide that employers’ 
and employees’ contributions for em- 
ployee benefits, pursuant to a bona fide 
collective bargaining agreement, shall be 
considered an integral part of the wage 
rate for the purpose of determining the 
minimum wage rate under the prevailing 
wage law. 

This concept of wage rates is much 
more realistic in terms of our present day 
wage structures. 

The proposed amendment to the Davis- 
Bacon Act would take into consideration 
this changed concept of wages by the in- 
clusion of fringe benefits. The need for 
such an amendment becomes more ap- 
parent when we realize that without an 
amendment of this type a construction 
contractor who contributes to welfare 
and pension plans, apprentice programs 
and other fringe plans is placed at a com- 
petitive bidding disadvantage with the 
construction contractor who fails to pro- 
vide for his workers—the same situation 
that existed in 1931 and led Congress to 
enact the original Davis-Bacon Act. 

Certainly, the Federal Government, as 
the protector of the welfare of all the 
people, should be a leader in eliminating 
practices which depress local wage stand- 
ards. 

On the basis of our experience in Penn- 
sylvania, we have had little or no prob- 
lems in administration as evidenced by 
the paucity of appeals or complaints 
made concerning wage determinations. 
Our industries have also been strength- 
ened by a sense of honest and fair com- 
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petition as a result of this realistic ap- 
proach to wage determination. More- 
over, to my knowledge, there has been no 
appreciable increase in the cost for State 
government projects. 

Therefore, on the basis of the experi- 
ence of my own State and the seven other 
States with fringe benefit provisions, I 
strongly urge you to support these 
amendments which will constitute a fur- 
ther step in helping to alleviate some of 
the economic problems of our society. 

With the approval of this bill, the Con- 
gress will not be venturing into a new 
legislative field, but its enactment will 
bring the bidding on Federal contracts 
more in line with the standards of some 
of our more progressive States. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JoEL- 
son]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending bill. 

The Davis-Bacon bill was originally a 
good law, but in order for it to remain a 
good law, it must be modernized and 
brought up to date in the light of pres- 
ent-day labor relations. 

We must face the fortunate fact that 
fringe benefits are an integral part of 
current workers’ rights. In fact, I think 
we should not call them “fringe.” They 
are indeed central. 

Unless we consider such benefits under 
the Davis-Bacon bill, we will do a dis- 
service to the American worker. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. GILL]. 

Mr. GILL. Perhaps it is time, Mr. 
Chairman, to get back to what this bill 
is all about. All we are doing now is 
adding to the definition of wages, those 
fringe benefit payments which have be- 
come widely accepted in the construction 
industry. We are merely conforming the 
law to the practice. There is no more 
reason to give an advantage to a con- 
tractor who has managed to avoid paying 
the prevailing level of fringe benefits 
than there is to give such a competitive 
advantage to one who pays substandard 
wages. Both are cost items to the em- 
ployer and both are compensation to the 
worker. 

Very few will argue on this basic point. 
I think another key point has been men- 
tioned: This particular bill, insofar as it 
deals with fringe benefits, relates to the 
cost to the employer. It is the prevailing 
cost which is at issue; it is not the bene- 
fit that may finally aecrue to the em- 
ployee. If you will look at the bill, you 
will see that is just what it says. On 
page 2, lines 3 and 7 it starts off “(A) 
the rate of contribution.” Then under 
(B) it mentions “the rate of costs.” It 
says nothing at all about the benefits. 
That, of course, is the only way you can 
measure the burden on the employer. 

I think we should also point out for 
the benefit of the gentleman from New 
York that even wages paid may differ. 
Even though a basic wage rate is set, 
some people may get more overtime than 
others. 

Fringe benefits may certainly differ. 
You may have a sick benefit plan, but not 
everybody gets sick. You may have a 
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vacation plan, but some people may 
qualify and others may not. You may 
have a pension plan, the benefits of 
which will fall in a different fashion on 
different persons depending on their 
length of service and the terms of the 
plan. 

I would now like to touch briefly on 
something which is going to come up 
later, namely, judicial review of the 
fringe benefit section. I understand this 
amendment will be offered. The key to 
the present act and the key to all pro- 
ceedings under the Davis-Bacon Act is 
the predetermination of wages. The cer- 
tainty of the wage scale gives fairness to 
the bidding. Every contractor knows in 
advance what his labor cost will be, He 
then bids on his ability to perform the 
contract efficiently. This rewards the 
efficient and skilled contractor and saves 
the Government money. Obviously, un- 
less all the contractors know in advance 
the cost of labor, none can bid with 
certainty. 

The proposal to submit this to judicial 
review will create uncertainty. The 
gambler may win. He may attack the 
wage determinations in advance, or wait 
until they are due and then fail to pay. 
He can then take a chance that some 
judge will agree with a wage level lower 
than that set by the Secretary of Labor. 

I think it is perfectly obvious that un- 
der this particular type of law an ad- 
vance attack on the wage levels will al- 
most assuredly delay construction. In 
addition to delay and cost uncertainty I 
think there are also some particular 
problems raised here. First, if a suit is 
brought in advance of letting a contract, 
by the time the wage levels are finally 
determined by the courts they may be 
out of date. Second, this procedure will 
allow “strike suits” by contractors who 
may not be ready to bid at a given time. 
Such a contractor can hold up the work 
until such time as he is ready to bid and 
then withdraw his suit, to the disad- 
vantage of other contractors who may 
have had idle men and equipment ready 
to go to work at any time. 

Finally, I think we should point out 
that there is no real right to judicial 
review in this type of proceeding. All 
that is involved is the right of the Gov- 
ernment as a builder to say what price 
it will pay for its labor. The price is the 
same to all bidders; they stand on equal 
footing; if they do not desire to pay such 
wages on this particular job, then they 
need not bid. 

Certainly few will dispute the right of 
the Government to specify what type and 
quality of materials will be used in its 
buildings, the size of the buildings, or 
the floor plan. Why should we claim a 
difference when the wages of men are 
involved? 

I think some of these arguments have 
been made with a desire to kill the basic 
law, the Bacon-Davis law, which has 
been with us since 1931. Certainly the 
amendments that will be offered to the 
fringe benefit sections will be offered with 
the hope of making those sections in- 
operative. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS]. 
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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge enactment of H.R. 6041 
which would include fringe benefits in 
prevailing wage determinations under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The equalization of labor costs in pre- 
vailing wage determinations is essential 
if this act is to be administered fairly 
and efficiently. This objective, however, 
cannot be fully accomplished under the 
act’s present provisions. This is because 
these determinations currently do not re- 
flect the employer contributions now be- 
ing made to nearly 7,000 welfare and 
pension plans in the construction 
industry. 

Simple justice demands that prevail- 
ing wage determinations encompass all 
types of prevailing wage payments so 
long as they represent a part of the direct 
cost of Government construction. 
Without this feature, this law cannot 
be totally effective in protecting local 
wage standards. 

More than three decades ago when the 
Davis-Bacon Act became law, cash 
wages, virtually without exception, con- 
stituted the only kind of remuneration 
paid to construction workers. In the in- 
tervening years—and especially since 
World War Il—wage payment practices 
have changed almost as much as the 
techniques of operation in this industry. 
Whereas, employee benefit plans were 
almost completely unknown when this 
law came into existence in 1931, there are 
now, as I have indicated, nearly 7,000 of 
such plans in this industry. 

I am sure it is not the intention of 
Congress to penalize the fairminded em- 
ployer who provides such benefits for his 
employees; nor surely do we intend to 
penalize the employee who seeks to pro- 
tect the future welfare of himself and 
his family by accepting part of his wages 
in the form of fringe benefit payments. 

Yet this is exactly what we shall be 
doing if we reject this bill. Since pre- 
vailing wage determinations for Federal 
and federally assisted construction proj- 
ects now cover only part of the wage pic- 
ture—the payment of cash wages—em- 
ployers who do not provide fringe bene- 
fits for their employees frequently can 
underbid those employers who do. This 
is manifestly unjust to the more progres- 
sive, fairminded employer and to those 
workers whom he employs. 

Mr, Chairman, if the Davis-Bacon Act 
is to continue to protect local wage 
standards, it is essential that it be up- 
dated to take into account the changed 
pattern of wage payments in the con- 
struction industry. I therefore urge the 
enactment of H.R. 6041. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, we should briefly review the essen- 
tials of this legislation before we begin 
consideration under the 5-minute rule. 

The salient fact is that over the past 
15 or 20 years many workers in the con- 
struction industry in bargaining on wage 
rates have chosen to take some of their 
pay in these so-called fringe benefits 
such as health insurance, retirement, 
paid vacations, and so forth. But there 
is considerable variation among them in 
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their relative preference for fringe bene- 
fits over direct wages and vice versa. 

I procured a listing of typical con- 
tract provisions from the Detroit area 
and I find, for instance, that boilermak- 
ers have taken 35 cents of their hourly 
wages in fringe benefits; asbestos work- 
ers, 74 cents; engineers, 30 cents; glaziers, 
23 cents; pipefitters, 62.5 cents. Unless 
we recognize that fringe benefits are as 
much a part of a workman’s wages as 
the dollars and cents in the pay enve- 
lope, the Davis-Bacon law does not truly 
reflect anything and the intent of Con- 
gress when it enacted this law in 1931 
and amended it in 1935 is frustrated. 

I would like to briefly refer also to 
questions raised by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopELL]. I have fi- 
nally located in a copy of the hearings 
the testimony to which he has referred. 
I find it was given to the committee by a 
gentleman named Coleman who is a con- 
tractor from Silver Spring, Md. As I 
have tried to understand Mr. Coleman’s 
testimony it amounts to simply this: He 
has peak seasons, and he has slack sea- 
sons. He has a certain number of peo- 
ple he tries to keep on the payroll the 
year round. They are his regular em- 
ployees. To them he pays a certain 
wage and makes contributions to certain 
funds in the way of fringe benefits. He 
said he paid $12,000 a year into the pen- 
sion fund, and $1,200 a year into an acci- 
dent-health insurance fund. 

Then he went on to say that when the 
peak season is upon him and he needs 
extra workers, he hires them at $3 an 
hour with no fringe benefits. The Sec- 
retary of Labor will have no difficulty in 
finding out that he pays some of his 
employees $3 with no fringe benefits, and 
his regular employees some other amount 
plus fringe benefits. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman has 
referred to one of the people who testi- 
fied in this general area as to the way the 
fringe benefits are set up. The gentle- 
man assumes Mr. Coleman paid work- 
ers not eligible for fringe benefits more in 
cash than those workers eligible. That is 
precisely what should happen. If a 
worker does not participate in a pro- 
gram’s benefits, he should not be required 
to pay for it. The employer thus would 
not pay money on that employee’s be- 
half into a fund. That would be paid in 
cash directly to the worker. This is one 
of the situations. There are others. The 
general practice in the industry, accord- 
ing to what the gentleman says, is to 
make all employees eligible. Then I do 
not understand why the gentleman 
should be concerned about the legislative 
history that I tried to make, that the 
Secretary has the responsibility simply 
to get a statement from the employer 
when he makes the report of what fringe 
benefits are involved and what contribu- 
tions are involved, as to how many em- 
ployees, and what percentage of the em- 
ployees in that category are affected. If 
he does not do that, the Secretary really 
does not have the basis for determining 
that it is prevailing. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
pointed out the same thing. He kept 
referring to the fact that all you have to 
do is ask the contractor what he has to 
contribute under this collective bargain- 
ing agreement toward fringe benefits, 
that this will settle the matter. It does 
not settle the matter. We should go be- 
yond this to be sure what percentage of 
the workers are involved here. There 
are 150 different legal devices for elimi- 
nating workers from benefits. One is 
that they have not worked for 6 months 
steadily. You can go right down the line. 
Further, there may be a specification that 
they belong to the union or local. But 
the point is, Why does the gentleman op- 
pose clarifying it? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. In response 
to repeated requests for specific exam- 
ples the gentleman has cited only one. 
I have examined the hearings on that 
one and have just described that situa- 
tion as it exists. I would say that in 
this case it is up to the Secretary of 
Labor, when he determines the prevail- 
ing wage—I am sure that this will satisfy 
the gentleman—to be sure that X num- 
ber of employees of the contractor, the 
regular employees, are receiving so much 
and Y number may be receiving such 
and such an amount, which may be less. 
That is what he has to do and that is 
what he is doing. I do not understand 
the difficulty of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The answer I have 
been trying to get from the other Mem- 
bers on your side of the aisle is that the 
Secretary should look into the question 
of how many employees have contribu- 
tions made for them and how many par- 
ticipate as eligible beneficiaries. That 
is the only way to determine the fringe 
benefits prevailing. That is the legis- 
lative history I want to establish here. 
The gentleman has asked for specific ex- 
amples—which were cited in hearings a 
year and a half ago, not the hearings on 
this bill. Anyone familiar with prac- 
tices in the building trades knows there 
are countless examples. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I think one 
of our difficulties is not taking an ex- 
ample. Let us take as an example Mr. 
Coleman. The Secretary calls on Mr. 
Coleman and asks him, “How much are 
you paying your carpenters?” He says, 
“I am paying my regular carpenters so 
much, my temporary carpenters so 
much.” He should take down that in- 
formation and use it in determining the 
prevailing wage. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House to 
adopt this bill without amendment. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Davis-Bacon law should be amended to 
become subject to judicial review. As 
the law now stands the Secretary of 
Labor sets the wages and when disputes 
arise involving his decisions the Secretary 
becomes the prosecutor, judge, and jury 
of the dispute in which he is a party. 
This is government by men, not law. 
This is unfair. This is unconstitutional, 
surely, by any test. 

I join with my colleagues who wrote 
the supplemental and minority views 
and commend them for their views as 
expressed in the report. 
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The supplemental and minority views 
give ample evidence to make in order 
the judicial review amendment, and I 
join my colleagues in this effort. 

However, I would prefer to see us com- 
pletely overhaul the Davis-Bacon law on 
these same grounds. The many exam- 
ples of payroll padding beyond prevail- 
ing wage, the numerous abuses in poor 
administration as listed, the unfortu- 
nate effects on the local community’s 
economy as Federal wages are imposed, 
the jurisdictional labor disputes aggra- 
vating today’s labor-management prob- 
lems, these and others proclaim to me 
that the Federal Government should not 
be in the field of wage setting. 

Federal Government’s role is not in 
the area of wage setting or working con- 
ditions. The alleged laudable goals of 
the Davis-Bacon law are based not on 
capitalism but on the dubious founda- 
tion of Government in business. To me 
there is no justification for the Govern- 
ment to be in wage setting. The dan- 
gers recited as reason for the Davis-Ba- 
con Act I categorically contradict and 
believe that an objective study of this 
law will show that our private market 
capitalistic economy has built in it the 
checks and balances that deny the real- 
ity of the alleged dangers. If not, then 
unions are failing their historic function 
of collective bargaining with the em- 
ployer. 

Indeed, Davis-Bacon has aggravated 
the warfare of union versus union known 
as jurisdictional warfare. We have the 
cart before the horse. 

If this Congress would return to a 
study of our Federal laws that relate to 
our economy in terms of the economic 
principles of private enterprise and capi- 
talism, then many laws would be re- 
pealed, including Davis-Bacon, to our 
national benefit. 

Government—Federal Government— 
has no place in wage setting, in conduct- 
ing business operations in competition 
with citizens in business, or in trying to 
provide the basic necessities of life in- 
cluding food, clothing, housing, jobs, and 
medical needs. This is not to say people 
needing help should not be helped, nor 
that sweat shop wages will result. Hu- 
man needs, so often mentioned, cannot 
be provided by Federal Government. In- 
deed, Government action becomes self- 
defeating. 

Prevailing wages will be paid by em- 
ployers or employees will not work. The 
fears of the 1930’s and the many Federal 
solutions are not in order today. 

What we need to do is to free-up the 
private market, individual initiative and 
the traditional ingenuity and inventive- 
ness of our people. This is not a loose 
generality but a solid statement of fact. 
The locality and State can handle wage 
problems if any arise—no Federal Gov- 
ernment is needed. It is worthy of a 
try. The Davis-Bacon law should be re- 
pealed. Should the law not be repealed, 
then judicial review is in order. Wage 
setting, as I have said, is not the function 
of Federal Government. However, if the 
law is not repealed, then there should 
be judicial review, so that there is the 
right of appeal from the arbitrary de- 
cisions of one man, the Secretary of 
Labor. One man dictatorially setting 
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wages is hardly an American concept of 
private enterprise and capitalism, as I 
see it. 

It seems to me, no harm would accrue, 
but much good would result from a care- 
ful review of the Davis-Bacon law’s vio- 
lations of private enterprise concepts. 
Toward this end I solicit my colleagues’ 
attention, and shall continue to keep 
alive this viewpoint, so that it not be lost 
in our deliberations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s limited role in our lives. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments approved by the Committee 
on Education and Labor consisting of the 
fringe benefits including group hospi- 
talization, disability benefits, and others 
to be included in prevailing wage deter- 
minations under the Davis-Bacon Act 
is an important step in establishing by 
law—affecting 85 million employed— 
these benefits as a form of compensa- 
tion. The protection afforded to the 
employed by the enactment of these pro- 
posed amendments carries out the basic 
purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act, to de- 
termine prevailing wages, labor practices, 
and customs in an area or locality. The 
thousands—over four—of welfare funds 
in the construction industry are sup- 
ported financially by the employer's 
contributions of a certain amount—gen- 
erally starting at 10 cents per hour—for 
each working hour. In excess of 70 per- 
cent of the workers in this industry are 
so covered, as a result of collective bar- 
gaining, the fringe benefits were ac- 
cepted and considered in reality as an 
increase in compensation in lieu of wage 
increases. 

The States—eight—have recently 
added fringe benefits to their prevailing 
wage laws. In certain areas employers 
contribute 25 or 35 cents per hour to 
these health and welfare funds. The in- 
dustry has accepted this type of contri- 
bution as a bargaining factor in wage 
disputes. 

These costs are figured by the employ- 
er in bidding for projects. It is a signifi- 
cant figure in dollars and cents to be cal- 
culated in the employment costs under 
the contract. Contributions by the em- 
ployer to health, welfare, pension, ap- 
prenticeship, and training plans have 
increased steadily because of the mod- 
ern trend in labor's thinking to seek se- 
curity for the worker’s family unit and 
his old age. Therefore, these costs should 
be recognized and established by law as 
an integral part of a basic figure in de- 
termination of the prevailing wage rate. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the inclusion of fringe benefits 
under the Davis-Bacon Act, as spelled 
out in H.R. 6041, presently before the 
House for consideration. The passage 
of this bill will substantially improve this 
important legislation. 

However, there are other inequities in 
the act which I had hoped to see cor- 
rected at this time, and had the parlia- 
mentary procedure permitted during 
consideration of the bill, I intended to 
offer an amendment that would have 
included maintenance and janitorial 
service under the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

I have had the privilege of authoring 
bills to accomplish this purpose on two 
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separate occasions, once in the 86th 
Congress and once in the 87th Congress. 
The maintenance and janitorial contrac- 
tors in my congressional district in Seat- 
tle, Wash., are seriously handicapped in 
bidding on any local contracts. For 
many valid reasons, GSA, Department of 
Defense and other governmental agencies 
have called upon the janitorial and 
maintenance contractors to bid on this 
work. This, of course, is good for the 
industry in that it creates a new cus- 
tomer. It is also good for the Govern- 
ment because it has reduced the cost and 
increased efficiency. 

Contractors in my area responded to 
this new source of business and at- 
tempted to secure contracts in various 
agencies throughout the United States. 
However, it was soon obvious that due 
to the system that was necessarily em- 
ployed in awarding contracts to the low 
bidder, any operator who resorted to hir- 
ing help at below the prevailing rate in 
an area inevitably was the low bidder. 
As a result, nonlocal or out-of-State 
contractors without previous union con- 
tracts are consistently the successful 
bidders in all governmental activities in 
the Puget Sound area. 

This creates à discriminatory situation 
under which local unionized contractors 
cannot meet the competition when pay- 
ing prevailing scales required under 
union contracts. The out-of-State con- 
tractor, of course, employs help on a 
part-time basis, at substandard rates, 
and using nonunion labor. 

This condition is intolerable to both 
Management and labor and certainly 
should be corrected. It now appears that 
inasmuch as my amendment cannot be 
considered at this time that separate 
legislation is in order, and I am pleased 
to note that hearings are underway on 
H.R. 1678, by my colleague, Congress- 
man O'Hara. It is my intention to lend 
every possible support to this bill, and I 
thrust that shortly the Members of the 
House will have an opportunity to act 
affirmatively on that legislation. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, the 
Davis-Bacon Act was enacted 33 years 
ago. Its purpose was to assure that the 
Federal Government would not, by virtue 
of its construction policies, contribute to 
the depression of wage rates and the low- 
ering of labor standards in our local com- 
munities. 

Since that time, in addition to an in- 
crease in the level of Federal spending 
for construction, we have witnessed a 
tremendous growth of the so-called, 
“hidden paycheck” or fringe benefit. An 
excellent article in the May 14, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal pointed 
out that since 1946 fringe benefits in the 
United States have increased much fast- 
er than wages and salaries. It noted 
that the increase in payments to private 
welfare and pension funds has risen al- 
most 700 percent since 1946. These and 
other fringe benefits have risen from an 
estimated 3 percent of wage and salary 
earnings in 1946 to a record 7 percent 
last year. This means that every dollar 
received in wages is accompanied by 7 
cents in fringe benefits. In the city of 
Baltimore in my own State average ben- 
efits range from 20% cents paid hourly 
into insurance and pension funds for 
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plumbers to 744 cents paid hourly in in- 
surance plans for painters nationally. 
The fringe benefit paycheck is estimated 
to be about $20 billion a year. The De- 
partment of Labor has estimated that 
pension plans grew in number from 7,400 
in 1945 to 25,000 in 1960. The number 
of persons covered under these plans in 
that period grew from 5% million to ap- 
proximately 80 million. 

Wages and fringe benefits are now 
considered part of the total employee 
benefit “package” negotiated by labor 
and management or received by the em- 
ployee from his employer. These fringe 
benefits have measurable dollar value, 
and are often preferred by security- 
conscious, farsighted employees over 
straight cash salary increases. 

At the present time, under the Davis 
Bacon Act, the Labor Department does 
not include the dollars and cents value of 
fringe benefits as part of the “prevailing 
wage” figure to be paid on Government 
construction covered under the act, As 
a result, the labor costs to employers not 
paying these benefits is lessened, and 
enlightened employers, those who pro- 
vide adequate security features and mod- 
ern personnel practices in their contracts 
with employees, are penalized. Eight 
States have already wrested leadership 
from the Federal Government in the pre- 
vailing wage field by providing in State 
construction projects for the inclusion of 
fringe benefits in the prevailing wage 
determination. 

The Congress has recognized the im- 
portance and swift growth of welfare 
and pension plans by providing for their 
regulation in 1959. It is time that the 
Congress also acts to include these and 
other fringe benefits in the determina- 
tion of the prevailing wage under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. To do less would be 
to ignore the facts regarding fringe ben- 
efits and seriously undermine the basic 
principles of this law established by 
Congress over 30 years ago. To do less 
would be a serious injustice to both em- 
ployers and employees in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to give my full support to H.R. 6041, 
& bill which would require the Secretary 
of Labor to include fringe benefits when 
defining prevailing minimum wages un- 
der the Davis-Bacon Act. 

This act requires that wage standards 
prevailing in local areas, cities, and 
towns be observed on Federal and fed- 
erally assisted construction projects. 
The object of this law is the same as 
when it was passed in 1931, to protect 
the standards which prevail in any area 
against the importation of labor from 
other areas with lower standards. It 
was passed in a Republican administra- 
tion and amended into substantially its 
present form in a Democratic one. It is 
not a partisan issue. It is not untried 
legislation. It has been on the statute 
books for a generation. 

When this law was enacted the sit- 
uation with respect to construction 
wages was a fairly simple one. Workers 
were paid so much per hour and that was 
their wage. The act does not even con- 
tain a definition of wages. No one 
thought it was necessary at the time. 
Indeed, it was not necessary in 1931. 
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Fringe benefits were practically un- 
known. 

At present, however, construction 
workers, like many other workers have 
gained, through free collective bargain- 
ing with their employers, many addi- 
tional benefits, unknown to their fathers 
a generation ago. Today, construction 
workers are paid not only hourly wage 
rates, but in addition employers pay sub- 
stantial amounts, usually measured as so 
many cents per hour, into various types 
of health and welfare plans on their be- 
half. There are medical funds, hospital 
funds, pension funds, retirement bene- 
fits, death benefits, unemployment bene- 
fits, insurance to pay for injuries, dis- 
ability insurance, and sickness insurance. 
There are even funds to provide for pay- 
ing the cost of apprenticeship or of other 
kinds of training programs. 

The wage determinations of the Sec- 
retary are a part of the stipulations for 
bid and of the construction contract 
itself. H.R. 6041 would require that 
when he established prevailing wage 
scales under this act the Secretary of 
Labor would also determine what was 
being paid in contributions toward such 
fringe benefits, as well as the hourly 
rates of the construction workers in the 
area. The stipulation then would con- 
tain a requirement that whoever received 
the contract to perform the work in the 
area should pay his employees not less 
than the prevailing hourly rates plus an 
amount not less than was being paid 
there for fringe benefits. If the con- 
tractor came from the area he would be, 
necessarily, paying these amounts. If 
he came from outside the area, he would 
have to live up to the standards prevail- 
ing in the area. This is only simple fair- 
= and justice—to treat all bidders 

e. 

When this bill was considered in 1962, 
some objected that this would require 
employers coming into an area to work 
to establish funds for the payment of 
such fringe benefits. This is no longer 
true. The bill provides that such an 
employer may, if he does not wish to 
set up a fund, pay an equal amount in 
cents per hour directly to the workmen. 
Thus, all contractors would be given 
equal treatment and an equal opportu- 
nity to bid on contracts in any part of the 
country. 

H.R. 6041, I repeat, is only an updating 
of one of the oldest and best established 
labor laws that we have. It is not a new 
law. It proposes nothing novel or un- 
tried. It does no more than might have 
been done in 1931 or 1935 had fringe 
benefits been a subject for collective bar- 
gaining at the time. I strongly urge its 
passage at this time. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 6041, a bill amending the 
Davis-Bacon Act to bring it up to date 
by including fringe benefits in prevail- 
ing wage determinations. There has 
been a tremendous change in the concept 
of earnings since Congress enacted the 
Davis-Bacon Act in 1931. Group hos- 
pitalization, disability benefits, and other 
fringe benefit plans were the rare excep- 
tion in the 1930’s. Today more than 85 
million persons in the United States de- 
pend upon the benefits they provide. 
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Regardless of the form they take, the 
employer’s share of the cost of these 
plans or the benefits the employers pro- 
vide are a form of compensation. 

If the Davis-Bacon Act is to continue 
to accomplish its purpose, prevailing 
wage determinations issued pursuant to 
the act must be enlarged to include 
fringe benefits. The act was founded on 
the sound principle of public policy that 
the Federal Government should not be 
a party to the destruction of prevailing 
wage practices and customs in a locality. 
Unless we approve these amendments 
before us today to provide for the inclu- 
sion of fringe benefits in wage determi- 
nation, prevailing wage practices and 
customs will not be reflected in these de- 
terminations. I urge the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to urge my fellow Congressmen to 
vote for H.R. 6041, a bill which would 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act to require 
that fringe benefits be included in com- 
puting prevailing wages. 

It seems to me that a prevailing wage 
really means very little unless it takes 
fringe benefits into account. Certainly 
an employee who does not receive fringe 
benefits is getting a whole lot less than 
the man who does. 

We in the State of Washington have 
long recognized this to be a fact of life— 
that wages include more than the hourly 
cash rate, that fringe benefits are a real 
part of a worker’s compensation. For 
that reason the State of Washington 
has for many years required that fringe 
benefits be included in determining the 
prevailing wage to be paid workers em- 
ployed on State public works projects. 
We recognize that only in this way can 
one arrive at a truly fair appraisal of 
what workers in a given locality are re- 
ceiving as compensation for their labors. 

I am aware that 20 or 30 years ago— 
when the Davis-Bacon Act first came 
into being—few members of our work 
force received the fringe benefits which 
are commonplace today. But times have 
changed. Today, fringe benefits are an 
important part of a worker’s compensa- 
tion. And that is why the Davis-Bacon 
Act no longer provides the wage protec- 
tion which it provided in the past. That 
is why the amendment provided by H.R. 
6041 is so sorely needed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing novel 
or untried in the proposed amendment. 
As I said before, we have had this kind of 
law in the State of Washington for many 
years. Other States have similar laws. 
Wherever these State laws exist the re- 
sults have proven their worth. Adminis- 
trative problems have been few and far 
between. Building costs have not in- 
creased, but employee satisfaction has, 
and so have the standards of workman- 
ship. 

In short, State experience with this 
type of legislation has been very satis- 
factory. I would expect the same satis- 
factory results to occur on a much broad- 
er scale if fringe benefits provisions are 
incorporated into the Davis-Bacon Act. 
Without such provisions, I do not believe 
the act can successfully carry out its in- 
tended purpose. That is why I urge en- 
actment of this legislation. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 

The proposed amendment to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, which would provide 
for the inclusion of fringe benefits in de- 
termination of prevailing wages, is both 
fair and right. It seems clear to me 
that fringe benefits are part of a work- 
man’s compensation for his labors and 
should be so considered in a determina- 
tion of prevailing wages for a Govern- 
ment contract. Incidentally, I might 
say that in talks with my colleagues, I 
find no serious threat to the passage of 
these amendments. `- 

Further in line of labor legislation, I 
might add that it certainly appears at 
this point, that the railroad crisis will be 
before the Congress again in the near 
future. As you may know, I voted 
against the previous settlement in the 
Congress on the basis that this legisla- 
tion is the first step toward compulsory 
arbitration. I would like to quote my 
official public statement on this matter 
at the time: 

I voted against the railroad bill. What 
the Congress and the President did was to 
duck the issue. They set the precedent of 
using compulsory arbitration as a temporary 
expedient to prevent an economically dan- 
gerous railroad strike. Thereby, they 
marked the beginning of the end of free 
collective bargaining. I predict that before 
the 88th Congress completes its labors, simi- 
lar crises will develop in the trucking and 
shipping industries. 

Clearly, something was needed to prevent 
an economic crisis in the railroad situation. 
But a long-range solution, rather than a 
temporary one, should have been sought. I 
am against centralized business, centralized 
labor, and centralized government. In this 
case, I think the monopoly blocs in labor 
and business both should be broken into 
units so that normal collective bargaining 
could proceed without threatening the en- 
tire national economy. One thing I always 
try to remember, centralization leads to con- 
trol. And the American people want to be 
free, not controlled. 


I stand by this statement and will con- 
tinue to oppose compulsory arbitration 
in the railroad situation. I would rec- 
ommend that those interested in this 
effort should immediately begin to de- 
velop the progressive proposals necessary 
to meet this crisis without resorting to 
compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 6041, a bill to 
amend the Davis-Bacon Act. 

As enacted in 1931 and amended in 
1935 and 1940, the Davis-Bacon Act re- 
quires contractors and subcontractors 
working on U.S. Government. construc- 
tion contracts amounting to $2,000 or 
more to pay laborers and mechanics not 
less than the prevailing wages for labor- 
ers and mechanics in that area. By this 
act the Federal Government established 
a firm policy that it was not to be a party 
to depressing local labor standards. 

Since the last amendment to the act, 
an employer’s payment for health, wel- 
fare, pension, and apprenticeship train- 
ing plans have become substantial ele- 
ments of the total wages paid their em- 
ployees. It is no longer arguable that 
these so-called fringe benefits do not 
constitute a part of the employee’s com- 
pensation for his daily work. Yet under 
the Davis-Bacon Act in its present form, 
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these fringe benefits are not included in 
the determination of “prevailing wages,” 
and employers hiring laborers and me- 
chanics on Federal construction con- 
tracts need not in fact pay the “total 
wages” prevailing in a given area. The 
proposed legislation is intended to cor- 
rect this situation so that the Federal 
policy as established by the Davis-Bacon 
Act may be in fact carried out. 

If you who are hesitant in voting for 
this measure wish to be shown a prece- 
dent in this area, let me direct you to the 
good State I represent. Hawaii has not 
only adopted a little Davis-Bacon Act; it 
has also enacted an amendment in sub- 
stantially the form proposed here. The 
beauty of it all is that no one is com- 
plaining. All concerned—contractors, 
subcontractors, laborers, mechanics, 
labor unions, and the State itself—ap- 
pear to be pleased with the operation of 
our State law. 

Speaking from actual experience, 
therefore, Hawaii would like to con- 
tribute to the discussion by saying: “Have 
no fear. Let us legislate in keeping with 
social and economic progress.” 

Mr. Chairman, the enactment of H.R. 
6041 will certainly add stability to the 
construction industry at the national 
level. I urge a favorable vote. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, my 
reason for addressing this House today 
is that I have seen with my own eyes in 
my own district the grievous results of 
the failure to include in the Davis-Bacon 
Act the provisions which we propose to 
add today. I am sure that many Mem- 
bers in this hall can bear witness to the 
unfairness in the letting of Federal con- 
tracts when the cost of fringe benefits 
N not be included in the contractor’s 

The city of New Haven offers a most 
instructive case. Not long ago a con- 
tract was awarded for painting the in- 
terior of the New Haven post office. The 
low bidder was the General Painting Co. 
of Weymouth, Mass. That contractor 
did not pay fringe benefits to his workers. 

It is interesting to note that the bid 
submitted by the General Painting Co. 
in amount of $24,000 was more than 
$5,000 below the bid submitted by Joseph 
Cohn & Son, Inc., a New Haven con- 
tractor. I am informed that the differ- 
ence in these two bids would approxi- 
mate the value of the fringe benefits 
which the New Haven contractors pay 
their workers and the Weymouth, Mass., 
contractor, does not. 

Needless to say, this situation has 
caused a great deal of frustration among 
New Haven contractors, who are penal- 
ized in bidding on Federal construction 
jobs primarily because they have at- 
tempted to foster and maintain fair labor 
standards; namely, a living wage plus 
fringe benefits. Indeed, many contrac- 
tors have told me that they refrain from 
bidding on Federal construction projects 
because there is very little chance of suc- 
cess, especially when the contract is of 
such a character that it attracts out-of- 
town bidders who observe different and 
usually lower labor standards. Paradox- 
ically, however, eliminating fair contrac- 
tors from competing on this type of proj- 
ect inevitably results in a greater cost to 
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the taxpayer because of the restricted 
competition. Obviously, increased com- 
petition almost always results in lower 
costs. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
similar cases arise almost every day in 
all parts of the country. The very con- 
tractors who negotiate with their work- 
ers to provide them with a balanced and 
acceptable standard of living, are the 
ones denied access to Government con- 
tracts; contracts, I might add, of a Gov- 
ernment whose avowed purpose is to 
provide for all its citizens a decent stand- 
ard of living. The contractors and 
unions who pursue Federal policy pres- 
ently find themselves elbowed out of the 
field by scavenging competitors who 
prosper by exploiting their workers, and 
this gross inequity has the benign bless- 
ing of the U.S. Government. It is time 
that this inconsistent practice be stopped. 

I am tired of seeing communities with 
just and peaceful labor conditions in- 
vaded by outsiders, whose only claim to 
the award of a job is that they fail to 
provide their workers with fringe bene- 
fits. Who knows what inefficiencies and 
profits are protected by this automatic 
inerement. The Government has lost its 
leverage in assuring that the best con- 
tractor gets the award; it only assures 
that the award goes to the contractor 
who fails to provide his workers with 
benefits which we have come to accept as 
& necessary part of modern society. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear 
that I feel very strongly on this bill, a 
feeling which is based on personal ex- 
perience. I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from California for his authorship 
of the bill and his unswerving dedication 
to its principles. I also commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee for his en- 
lightened leadership and resounding sup- 
port of this legislation. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my fellow Members of the House to vote 
today for H.R. 6041 to recognize fringe 
benefits as part of the prevailing wage 
for Government construction projects. 
And I oppose any move to tack on 
amendments to this bill whether for 
court review or any other purpose. 

Ever since it was adopted in 1931 the 
purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act has been 
to protect fair employers from being un- 
derbid by substandard contractors who 
would bring cheap labor into a commu- 
nity. Today the fair employer is often 
paying wages partly in the form of fringe 
benefits—health, welfare, and pension 
fund payments for the benefit of the 
employees. 

We should amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act to allow these fringe benefits to be 
considered part of the prevailing wage in 
the area, when federally assisted con- 
struction contracts are being let. That 
is the only way we can protect the fair 
construction employer and the American 
workingman. 

In my own district, Minneapolis, 
Minn., fringe benefits are a sizable por- 
tion of the wage costs. For carpenters 
it is about 40 cents an hour. For elec- 
tricians the pension, vacation, holiday, 
life insurance, hospitalization, surgical, 
and disability benefits amount to 61% 
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cents per hour. This is 15 percent of the 
gross labor payroll. Only vacation and 
holiday are taken into account in figur- 
ing the prevailing wage under the Davis- 
Bacon Act as it reads today. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
report states well the purpose of the pre- 
vailing wage concept: 

To provide equality of opportunity for 
contractors, to protect prevailing living 
standards of the building tradesmen, and to 
prevent the disturbance of the local econ- 
omy. * * * Contractors were free to com- 
pete against each other in efficiency, know- 
how, and skill rather than in terms of their 
ability to depress the prevailing wage struc- 
ture in a locality. 


I urge you to vote for H.R. 6041 to 
bring the Davis-Bacon Act into the real 
world of 1964 so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not be a party to depress- 
ing local labor standards, including 
fringe benefits. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act of March 3, 1931, as amended 
(46 Stat. 1494, as amended; 40 U.S.C. 276a), 
is hereby amended by designating the lan- 
guage of the present section as subsection 
(a) and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection (b): 

“(b) As used in this Act the term ‘wages’, 
‘scale of wages’, ‘wage rates’, ‘minimum 
wages’, and ‘prevailing wages’ shall include— 

“(1) the basic hourly rate of pay; and 

“(2) the amount of— 

“(A) the rate of contribution irrevocably 
made by a contractor or subcontractor to a 
trustee or to a third person pursuant to a 
fund, plan, or program; and 

“(B) the rate of costs to the contractor or 

subcontractor which may be reasonably an- 
ticipated in providing benefits to laborers 
and mechanics pursuant to an enforcible 
commitment to carry out a financially re- 
sponsible plan or program which was commu- 
nicated in writing to the laborers and me- 
chanics affected, 
for medical or hospital care, pensions on re- 
tirement or death, compensation for injuries 
or illness resulting from occupational activ- 
ity, or insurance to provide any of the fore- 
going, for unemployment benefits, life insur- 
ance, disability and sickness insurance, or 
accident insurance, for vacation and holiday 
pay, for defraying costs of apprenticeship or 
other similar programs, or for other bona fide 
fringe benefits, but only where the con- 
tractor or subcontractor is not required by 
other Federal, State, or local law to provide 
any of such benefits: 
Provided, That the obligation of & contractor 
or subcontractor to make payment in accord- 
ance with the prevailing wage determinations 
of the Secretary of Labor, insofar as this Act 
and other Acts incorporating this Act by ref- 
erence are concerned may be discharged by 
the making of payments in cash, by the mak- 
ing of contributions of a type referred to in 
paragraph (2)(A), or by the assumption of 
an enforcible commitment to bear the costs 
of a plan or program of a type referred to in 
paragraph (2) (B), or any combination there- 
of, where the aggregate of any such pay- 
ments, contributions, and costs is not less 
than the rate of pay described in paragraph 
(1) plus the amount referred to in para- 
graph (2). 
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“In determining the overtime pay to which 
the laborer or mechanic is entitled under any 
Federal law, his regular or basic hourly rate 
of pay (or other alternative rate upon which 
premium rate of overtime compensation is 
computed) shall be deemed to be the rate 
computed under paragraph (1), except that 
where the amount of payments, contribu- 
tions, or costs incurred with respect to him 
exceeds the prevailing wage applicable to him 
under this Act, such regular or basic hourly 
rate of pay (or such other alternative rate) 
shall be arrived at by deducting from the 
amount of payments, contributions, or costs 
actually incurred with respect to him, the 
amount of contributions or costs of the types 
described in paragraph (2) actually incurred 
with respect to him, or the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (2) but not actually 
paid, whichever amount is the greater.” 

Sec, 2, Section 15(b) of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (60 Stat. 178, as amend- 
ed; 49 U.S.C. 1114(b)), is hereby amended by 
inserting the words “in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5)” after the words Secretary 
of Labor.“. 

Sec.3. Section 212(a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended (53 Stat. 208, as 
amended; 12 U.S.C, 1715(c)), is hereby 
amended by inserting the words “in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5),” after the words 
“Secretary of Labor,”. 

Sec.4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the ninetieth day after 
the date of enactment of this Act, but shall 
not affect any contract in existence on such 
effective date or made thereafter pursuant to 
invitations for bids outstanding on such ef- 
fective date and the rate of payments speci- 
fled by section 1(b)(2) of the Act of March 
8, 1931, as amended by this Act, shall, during 
a period of two hundred and seventy days 
after such effective date, become effective 
only in those cases and reasonable classes of 
cases as the Secretary of Labor, acting as rap- 
idly as practicable to make such rates of pay- 
ments fully effective, shall by rule or regula- 
tion provide. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT (during the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF MISSOURI 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: Page 1, line 10, after “shall”, insert 
the following: “, notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act,” and on page 2, line 1, 
after pay“, insert the following: “prevailing 
in the city, town, village, or other civil subdi- 
vision, of the State in which the work is to be 
performed, as determined by the agency or of- 
ficer of such State primarily responsible for 
enforcement of the labor laws of such State, 
as designated by the Governor or by State 
law”. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am attempting to clear up what 
I think has been one of the main mis- 
understandings under the Davis-Bacon 
Act and its enforcement. 

I am in favor of the principles of this 
act and believe that by the adoption of 
the amendment I have offered, we will 
relieve the Department of Labor of some 
of the time and expense to which they 
have been put in attempting to deter- 
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mine what is the prevailing wage in the 
locality or area of construction or em- 
ployment on the work to be performed. 

I think this amendment is very clear 
and very simple. The amendment says 
that the basic hourly rate of pay pre- 
vailing in the city, town, village, or other 
subdivision will be determined by that 
State agency or officer that is primarily 
responsible for enforcement of the labor 
laws within the State. That person, of 
course, would either have been desig- 
nated by the Governor of the State or 
under the laws of the State. . 

I might say this is consistent with the 
general practices in the labor field. 
Unions in the State of Missouri have dif- 
ferent rates or scales depending upon 
the locality in which the union operates. 
For instance, in the city of St. Louis 
where the highest scale prevails, that 
rate is different than it is in a smaller 
city like Cape Girardeau or towns of 
25,000 to 50,000 population. That scale 
also goes down lower in rural commu- 
nities and in the smaller cities such as 
the city in which I live. 

The unions have recognized that. In 
the past we have had difficulty when the 
Department or the Secretary of Labor 
would say that the prevailing wage in 
the locality in which a construction was 
to take place and where the Davis-Bacon 
Act was in effect, was the wage rate in 
the city of St. Louis. 

In some instances we have been able 
to get that corrected. In other instances 
it has put an imposition upon the people 
who are trying to get the work done. 
This amendment would merely clarify 
that and it would put the determination 
within the State where the work is to 
be done. 

I have no fault to find with the basic 
principles of this law, but I do say it 
would be preferable to have the determi- 
nation made at the State level. I might 
add that in the additional work that 
this bill is going to impose on the De- 
partment of Labor, there will be a sav- 
ing in costs, if we have this determina- 
tion made at the State level rather than 
at the Federal level where they would 
have to send out additional people to 
make investigations and in the number 
of people who would have to be em- 
ployed and the expenses of travel and 
so forth. 

For that reason, 
think this amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
tise in opposition to the amendment. 

I, of course, have the highest respect 
and regard for my good friend from Mis- 
souri, and I am sure he is trying to do 
something to be of aid and assistance 
in the administration of the act, but 
what the gentleman asks us to do, in es- 
sence, is to set up 50 individual methods 
for a wage determination of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. In all honesty I must point 
out to him that some States do not have 
any machinery of any kind and would 
not be prepared to make these determi- 
nations. I suppose, under the amend- 
ment, they could go ahead and do this, 
but they might not want to do it. We 
have had no request from any State that 
this be done in this manner. 


Mr. Chairman, I 
should be 
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My friends on the other side have 
been talking about uniformity, in part, 
at least. If we are to have any kind of 
uniformity and fairness in the adminis- 
tration of the act, this would completely 
destroy it; so I must reluctantly oppose 
the amendment and ask for its defeat. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. GRIFFIN 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. JONES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN as a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Jones of Missouri: 
On page 3, line 12, at the end of the 
sentence strike the period, insert a semicolon 
and add the following: “Provided further, 
That if the construction cost of a public work 
is to be paid in whole or in part by a State 
or a subdivision thereof and if that State 
has a department or agency empowered to 
determine prevailing wage rates, then the 
wage rates and fringe benefits required to be 
paid shall be determined by such State de- 
partment or agency.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
see some merit in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
but I am also persuaded somewhat by the 
argument of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosevett]. For example, 
the gentleman from California pointed 
out that some States have not set up 
agencies to determine prevailing wage 
rates. In addition, I question whether a 
State agency should determine. prevail- 
ing wages in those instances where the 
Federal Government is actually paying 
the full cost of a particular project. 

In offering my substitute, I should like 
to focus attention upon the fact that we 
have passed bill after bill in the Congress 
requiring application of the Davis-Bacon 
Act in situations where the State or local 
government pays one-half or a larger 
percentage of construction costs. I 
could refer, for example, to the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, the Library 
Services Act passed last week, as well as 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, and many 
others. 

It seems to me that if the State or a 
subdivision of the State is actually 
paying a substantial portion of the con- 
struction costs, and if the State has ad- 
ministrative machinery to determine 
prevailing wage rates, then it is reason- 
able that such determinations be made 
by the State. 

I believe the amendment makes sense 
from another standpoint. In such States 
as New York and California, for example, 
which have established agencies to de- 
termine prevailing wage rates, this 
amendment would result in more con- 
sistency. In such States at present it 
is at least possible that the Labor De- 
partment of the Federal Government can 
determine one wage rate to be prevailing 
for a given locality while the State 
agency finds a different wage rate to be 
prevailing in the same locality for the 
same job classification. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, in those 
situations where a State is paying part of 
the construction cost and has an estab- 
lished agency to perform this function, 
I believe. that the principle advanced by 
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the gentleman from Missouri is sound 
and should be applied. 

I urge the adoption of my substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. 

Of course, the same basic objection 
holds true for the substitute amendment 
that holds true for the amendment it- 
self. I think the gentleman has watered 
it down a little bit by trying to make 
it applicable only in those States which 


‘have this kind of machinery already set 


up, but basically the facts of life are that 
in these areas where the States are oper- 
ating today, such as California and New 
York, the Department.of Labor does use 
this machinery. It is there. There are 
other considerations which must be taken 
into account, about which the local de- 
partment may well not have information. 
Therefore, the proposal would impose 
upon the State agency a function which 
would go beyond what the State agency 
normally would do. 

That would obviously be unsound, and 


again the weakness of the gentleman's 


argument is that if there were any valid- 
ity to this, then certainly over a period 
of 31 years we would have had State 
agencies coming in and asking for this 
power, and to my knowledge this has 
never happened. Incidentally, I might 
add to the gentleman that I think his 
amendment is a little bit defective be- 
cause he does not amend section (a), 
which, if it were to be effective, he would 
have to do. It is applicable only to sec- 
tion (b). 

Again let us not rewrite these things 
on the floor but let us stick with the 
committee. Therefore, I oppose both the 
substitute and the amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I take 
just this one moment to answer what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Rooss- 
VELT] said. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] could not offer an 
amendment that applies to section (a). 
It would not be germane. This was the 
whole problem with our judicial review 
amendment. It is only section (b) that 
is before us here today. There is no rea- 
son why the State determinations of 
fringe benefits prevailing could not be 
applied separately from Federal deter- 
minations of the cash wage rate prevail- 
ing. It would admittedly be cumber- 
some to do so but I think the objection 
made that the Griffin amendment does 
not apply to the cash wage rate points 
up once again that under the limited 
rule we cannot do the kind of complete 
job that should be done. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would merely like to 
point out to the gentleman from New 
York that H.R. 6041 amends the Davis- 
Bacon Act by adding a new subsection 
(b) and making the rest of the first sec- 
tion of that law subsection (a). In sub- 
section (a) it provides that the Secretary 
of Labor will determine the wages to be 
paid which shall be those prevailing in a 
given locality. Subsection (b) merely 
defines wages in two parts, one the basic 
hourly rate and the other the amount of 
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fringe benefits. So by adding this 
amendment to subsection (b) which is 
included in the bill before us, he then 
contradicts a basic requirement set forth 
in subsection (a). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILL. Surely. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, I respect 
the gentleman’s technical argument, but 
I think it should be quite obvious that 
this amendment would operate as a qual- 
ification of the language in subsection 
(a). By amending the definitions set 
forth in subsection (b), we would be 
qualifying or changing the meaning of 
the language set forth in subsection (a). 

Mr. GILL. In that case, the gentle- 
man would be subject to a point of order 
because his amendment is not to the 
bill before this Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substi- 
tute amendment. ö 

I would like to say I could accept the 
substitute, but the reason why I do not 
accept the substitute is what the gentle- 
men over here just pointed out. You do 
not reach section (a). The amendment 
I have offered does by an indirect route 
reach section (a) because in the first 
part of my amendment it says, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this 
Act,” that we do have the prevailing 
basic hourly rate of pay to be determined 
by the State agency rather than by a 
Federal agency. I think, the way the 
amendment is worded, that it would have 
to be accepted that the basic hourly rate 
of pay would be determined by the State 
agency. Again I say if you are trying to 
have this uniform, you would say we 
would have only one wage for plumbers 
all over the United States. I do not think 
that is the intention of this House. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The amendment of 
the gentleman frora Missouri [Mr. JONES] 
is definitely and clearly and exactly what 
the original Davis-Bacon Act was in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. Bacon, when he proposed this law, 
complained about the construction of a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in his 
district in New York and did so because 
they were not paying the prevailing wage 
of the city or the locality where the con- 
struction was taking place. It resulted 
in the passage of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
Now, that is all right. If we could just 
determine what the prevailing wage is 
going to be, that is all right. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, in my judgment at least, does 
exactly what the Davis-Bacon Act was 
intended to do, to say that the prevail- 
ing wage shall be that which prevails 
in the city or the locality or the sub- 
division or the area where the construc- 
tion is taking place. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman agree that the 
amendment I have offered recognizes the 
policy that is followed by union labor 
throughout the country? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I think so. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. And that in 
the various States there are different 
rates that apply. The difficulty we get 
into is this, that in the more restrictive 
trades we have a smaller number of 
people and there may be perhaps only 
one union in the entire eastern half of 
the State of Missouri. They set one rate. 
When we get down into the Carpenters 
Union or the Bricklayers Union, and 
unions like that, we will have different 
locals in different localities, and each 
local will have a different rate of pay. 
That is what we are trying to accomplish 
in this amendment today. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Exactly. What 
should be clearly understood is that we 
do not seek to destroy the principle in- 
volved in Davis-Bacon. What we desire 
to do is to prevent the application of 
a wage rate from an area far removed, 
which would completely throw out of 
kilter and out of line the wage rates of 
the locality where the construction is 
taking place. There is nothing wrong 
with fringe benefits. We know that 
fringe benefits are part of the wage cost. 
But we do not want the fringe benefit 
question to throw wages out of line as 
decisions of the Administrator in the 
past have done. 

Mr. JONES: of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. This amendment does 
not affect the fringe benefits at all. This 
affects the basic hourly wage which 
should be determined by the State 
agency. 

Mr. LANDRUM. And it does not 
lower the basic hourly wage in the area 
in question. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No; in other 
words, it maintains the highest wage 
prevailing. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I realize what the 
gentleman says is correct, but the argu- 
ment against the amendment is on the 
question of feasibility of administration. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I beg to 
differ with the gentleman. I think this 
would make it easier to administer, we 
would have less confusion than you have 
under the present law where the god- 
father is here in Washington saying 
what the wage shall be in Podunk, Mo. 
I do not think he knows what the wage 
is there, whereas the man in Jefferson 
City, Mo., who is acquainted with the 
State of Missouri, knows what the pre- 
vailing wage is in the community 
affec , 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, of course the Depart- 
ment here does get the information from 
that area. They do not just guess at it. 
They get the information from the local 
contractor and from everybody con- 
cerned. They do get the local informa- 
tion. It would be infeasible to do it 
any other way. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reemphasize 
a point that seems to have been lost 
here. This act is an attempt by the 
Federal Government to place in its in- 
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vitations to bid a wage schedule which 
it requires the contractor to observe on 
the Federal job in question. It is just 
as if you or I were building a house and 
told the contractor that we wanted red 
brick instead of yellow brick, or that we 
wanted him to pay his carpenters on 
our job $3.58 an hour, or whatever the 
rate is. That is all it is. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to exact such a require- 
ment, as it or any of us has a right to do, 
it should be the one that is to decide what 
it is going to require its contractor to 
pay. It should not turn that decision 
over to someone else over whom it has 
no control, over whom it has no in- 
fluence, no audit control, no anything. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, the city government, and the 
State government participate in the 
building of a hospital, each paying one- 
third. Does the gentleman think the 
city government and the State govern- 
ment should have no say whatever as to 
what the prevailing wage is; you are 
going to leave that up to the Secretary 
of Labor? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. We are 
discussing an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. JONES]. 
It does not have anything to do with 
city and State contributions. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man has mistaken the whole import of 
the amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Let us 
take the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. It refers to those 
jobs in which there are some city and 
other governmental contributions. It 
may be 1 percent. In all those cases the 
construction is based upon an applica- 
tion initiated by the State or local agen- 
cies who have agreed to and want to 
come into this program with the under- 
standing the Federal Government will 
help on these terms and conditions. 
That is not the same as turning the de- 
cisionmaking power over to somebody 
the Federal Government never heard of, 
who may occupy an office only recently 
and specifically created for the purpose 
of making these determinations. Such 
decisions should not be made by anyone 
but a responsible agency of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for defeat of both 
the substitute and the original amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 32, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. -Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: At 
the end of the bill add the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any person aggrieved by a de- 
termination of fringe benefits for laborers 
or mechanics issued pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this Act may obtain judicial review of 
such determination in an action against the 
Secretary of Labor and the contracting 
agency in a district court of the United 
States praying the court to enjoin the appli- 
cation of fringe benefits wage determination 
to the invitation for bids for the advertised 
contract and to determine the prevailing 
fringe benefits lawfully applicable thereto. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, such an action may be brought only 
in the United States court for the district 
in which the work is to be performed and 
shall be commenced within fifteen days after 
the publication of the advertised specifica- 
tions containing the challenged fringe bene- 
fits determination. 

“(c) The summons and complaint in such 
an action shall be served as provided by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, except that 
the delivery of the summons and complaint 
to the officer or agency as required by the 
rules may be made by certified mail beyond 
the territorial limits of the district in which 
the action is brought. 

“(d) Pending a final adjudication, the 
court may issue a temporary restraining or- 
der directing the Secretary of Labor and the 
contracting officer to relieve all bidders from 
stipulating that they will comply with the 
specific determination being challenged: Pro- 
vided, That if such order is issued, the court 
may require any bidder to whom the contract 
is awarded, to post an indemnity bond suf- 
ficient to guarantee the fulfillment of any 
legal fringe benefit obligation, should the 
challenged determination be ultimately sus- 
tained. 

(e) At the conclusion of any hearing on 
the merits, the court shall, in any case in 
which it finds that the prevailing fringe 
benefits originally promulgated were not de- 
termined in accordance with law, establish 
such prevailing fringe benefits as it deems 
to be in accordance with law. Such decision 
by the court shall, within thirty days after its 
issuance, become effective as the determina- 
tion of the prevailing wage for the project 
concerned, unless a petition for review of 
such decision is filed within such period. 

“(f) In carrying out its functions under 
this section, the court shall have access to 
all data and material upon which the Secre- 
tary of Labor relied in making his original 
prevailing fringe benefits determination, but 
the court shall accord no presumption of 
validity to any such determination by reason 
of any prior administrative finding, act, prac- 
tice, policy, or rule. 

“(g) Any party aggrieved by the decision 
of the United States district court may ap- 
peal such decision by filing within thirty days 
a petition for review in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit within which 
such district court is situated. The decision 
of such court shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1542 of title 28 of the United States 

e. 

“(h) For the purposes of this section, an 
aggrieved person shall include any contractor, 
subcontractor, bidder, prospective bidder, 
labor organization, employee, prospective 
employee and any contracting agency public 
or private adversely affected by the prevail- 
ing fringe benefits determination issued by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

(i) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
limit the right of the Secretary of Labor at 
any time to rescind his original determina- 
tion and to make such adjustments, re- 
visions, or modifications as he deems appro- 


priate. 
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“Sec. 6(a) Whenever itis claimed that any 
contractor or subcontractor has refused or 
failed to pay the fringe benefits that he is 
required to pay by reason of a determination 
issued by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this Act, to employees 
with respect to whom such determination is 
applicable, the contracting agency shall 
promptly notify the contractor or subcon- 
tractor of such claim, shall investigate the 
claim and shall issue a ruling in writing 
which shall either deny or sustain such 
claim, and which shall set forth the reasons 
therefor. No penalties, including the with- 
holding of funds from the contractor or sub- 
contractor, shall be imposed under the terms 
of Acts to which this section applies prior 
to such ruling. The contractor or subcon- 
tractor against whom the claim is made, 
and any complaining employee, shall be 
notified of any ruling made by the contract- 
ing officer or any other official designated by 
the contracting agency, at least twenty days 
before it is to become effective. 

“(b) Any contractor or subcontractor 
aggrieved or adversely affected by any ruling 
made pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may bring a de novo action against the 
United States of America or any contracting 
agency of the United States or its officers, in 
the United States district court for the 
district wherein the violation is alleged to 
have occurred. Such contractor or subcon- 
tractor may bring an action against a con- 
tracting agency of a State in any State court 
of competent jurisdiction. The court shall 
grant such relief as is appropriate, and may 
stay any penalty imposed under the terms 
of Acts to which this section applies, pend- 
ing the completion of judicial review. 

“(c) Any employee aggrieved or adversely 
affected by any ruling made pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section may bring an ac- 
tion, in the United States district court 
wherein such violation is alleged to have 
occurred, or in any State court of competent 
jurisdiction, against the contractor or sub- 
contractor, or any surety, to recover the 
amount of unpaid wages due under this Act. 
Such action shall be subject to the two year 
statute of limitations provided by the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947 (6 Stat. 84; 29 U.S.C. 
255). Such employee may maintain such 
action on behalf of himself and other em- 
ployees similarly situated, but no employee 
shall be a party plaintiff to any action unless 
he gives his consent in writing to become 
such a party and such consent is filed in the 
court in which the action is brought. The 
court in such action shall, in addition to any 
judgment awarded to the plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, shall also award reasonable interest on 
the amount of such judgment. Nothing in 
this subsection shall confer additional rights 
on an employee given a right of action on a 
payment bond pursuant to the requirements 
of the Miller Act (49 Stat. 793, as amended, 
40 U.S.C. 270 et seq.) . 

“(d) In any action brought pursuant to 
subsection (b) or (c) of this section, the 
court shall have authority to determine the 
obligations of the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor under the wage provisions of his con- 
tract, and whether or not the contractor or 
subcontractor has failed to comply with 
them. No presumption of validity shall arise 
by reason of prior administrative finding, act, 
practice, policy, or rule. 

“(e) Any party aggrieved by the decision of 
the United States district court may appeal 
such decision by filing, within thirty days, a 
petition for review in the circuit court of the 
circuit within which such district court is 
located. The decision of such cirult court 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon certi- 
orari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
be incorporated in, and made a part of, any 
contract to which this section is applicable. 
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“(g) In no event shall the judicial review 
provisions herein be construed to extend 
beyond the prevailing fringe benefits as de- 
fined in this Act.” 


Mr. GOODELL (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. This is H.R. 9590, limited 
to fringe benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not belabor this point. For the record, 
I want to offer this amendment, which 
would provide judicial review limited to 
the fringe benefit determinations. I do 
this for several reasons. 

The fringe benefit determination is go- 
ing to be infinitely more complicated and 
more difficult than the cash wage deter- 
mination has been in the past. The 
record of the last 33 years of the Davis- 
Bacon Act I think justifies the act. I 
am proud that it had Republican spon- 
sorship originally. But I think the his- 
tory of the act thus far also demonstrates 
the need for some kind of review proce- 
dure. It illustrates, as dramatically and 
directly as any situation could, the im- 
portance of our court system in this 
country, the very deep significance there 
is to every citizen having a right when 
he feels he is aggrieved by the interpreta- 
tion of a bureaucrat or an administrator 
to take that into court and get an inter- 
pretation by a person who is completely 
objective, who has no influence brought 
to bear on him. That is the court system 
we have. We can be very proud of it. 

One argument made against making 
the fringe benefit section susceptible to 
judicial review is that it will delay the 
proceedings. This is not true. The judi- 
cial review section which I am offering 
permits an aggrieved individual who feels 
that the determination of the Secretary 
of Labor is erroneous to bring an action 
in Federal court within 15 days after he 
receives notice as to what wages he is 
supposed to pay on this particular job. 
This is the notice that comes from the 
Federal agency before a contractor bids 
ajob. All of the various prospective bid- 
ders receive this notice, detailing how 
much they are supposed to pay in each 
category of skill and craft. 

If the contractor differs with the 
determination of the Secretary of Labor 
in any way in the categories of pay laid 
out by the Secretary’s decision, within 
15 days after the Secretary’s determina- 
tion he must go to court. He must then 
convince a Federal district judge that 
he has a prima facie case, that there is 
something here that should be deter- 
mined, that the Secretary has varied 
from the intent of Congress and the law 
in his determination. If the judge 
decides against a complainant, then the 
case is finished. He can do nothing 
more, and he proceeds to bid for the con- 
tract at the stipulated wage rates the 
Secretary has set. 

If the judge thinks there is a case here, 
he may issue a restraining order against 
the Secretary. That restraining order 
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permits the bids to go on. It simply ap- 
plies to the wages that are being chal- 
lenged. Bidding and construction may 
go on while the court deliberates on the 
specific points at issue. 

If the contractor has won the first 
round before the Federal judge, the 
judge then may make him post a bond 
to be sure he will pay whatever wages 
the court ultimately determines are ap- 
plicable here. He also will have to pay 
interest on those wages. The worker 
would be protected, the Government 
would be protected, the contractor would 
be protected. Aggrieved parties will 
simply have the right to go into court 
for an interpretation of the law in a 
very proper procedure. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. So the amendment 
which the gentleman now proposes 
would apply only to fringe benefits? 

Mr. GOODELL. It would apply only 
to fringe benefits. 

Mr. LANDRUM. To the calculation 
of the fringe benefits as to prevailing 
wages. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The reason the 
amendment will not apply to the Davis- 
Bacon Act as a whole is simply because 
the rule under which we are considering 
this amendment prevents the offering of 
an amendment to have the acts of the 
administrator reviewed in the court. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. LANDRUM. That then is the rea- 
son why we had the vote on the previous 
question. 

Mr. GOODELL: That is exactly right. 
I would prefer to make the entire act 
subject to judicial review. Every other 
wage-fixing law we have has a judicial 
review provision in it. The only alterna- 
tive now is to make judicial review ap- 
plicable to fringe benefits alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to my 
colleagues that the colloquy we have just 
heard is evidence of what is happening: 
here. You are being asked to do by in- 
direction what could not be done directly 
by the previous vote in the House. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LANDRUM. We intend no such 
thing. I do not think the gentleman 
means to say that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I should like to 
explain the effect of this. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I must decline to 
yield to my colleague. I would like to 
make my point. 

I want to point out to the gentleman, 
if this is adopted, the minute any part 
of the wage was challenged because of 
the fringe benefit part, it would stop all 
of it. Every bit of that wage determina- 
tion would come to a halt and not just 
the fringe benefit part. None of the rest 
could go into effect and, therefore, it 
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would completely stymie the administra- 
tion of the act. That must be very clear. 
I feel very strongly, as I think I previ- 
ously said in the House, what we are 
really debating here is a matter which 
should come before the committee be- 
cause there are two, and at least one, 
other alternatives to this, and that is 
administrative review. We have just had 
administrative review suggested and put 
into operation by the department. We 
do not know how it will work. We think 
an argument can be made for adminis- 
trative review rather than judicial re- 
view. This is certainly not the time to 
decide that. That is the committee’s job 
to decide. I would respectfully ask the 
Members of the Committee to allow the 
committee to do its job and let us pass 
this bill on its merits and not get it mixed 
up with other matters that should be 
more fully debated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would just like to 
point out to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, I read an implication at least in 
his earlier remarks that this would hold 
up the letting of contracts and the build- 
ing process. This is not true. It permits 
the entire construction procedure to go 
forward. It merely separates the deter- 
minations that are challenged and the 
contractors bidding are on notice that 
the court is holding these particular 
wage determinations for decision by the 
court. Contractors go right ahead. 
They bid on the project and the Gov- 
ernment can or other agencies can 
continue with the construction. No 
Labor Department determinations are 
held up at all, incidentally, unless the 
court has decided there is a pretty good 
case here. But when the court makes 
its decision, if the contractor has been 
paying a lower wage than the court de- 
cides is prevailing in that area, then the 
court orders the contractor to pay the 
higher wage plus interest. The workers 
are protected because the court has the 
right to require that a bond or other 
security be posted to see that enough 
money is available to pay the extra por- 
tion of wages challenged by the contrac- 
tor in court. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am sure neither 
of us is a contractor, but I must say that 
common sense tells me that a contractor 
who does not know an important part 
of his wage scale because of fringe bene- 
fits would be in a very poor position to 
start to work on a contract with this 
hanging up in the air and going forward 
in a court procedure. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. Most contractors are 
very much in favor of judicial review. 
They feel this is a workable way to pro- 
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ceed. They have been working on the 
judicial review amendment and have 
been trying to develop something that 
would work. We have succeeded in doing 
so, I think, in this proposal. This has 
been analyzed by the union lawyers. 
They have come back with their objec- 
tions and, frankly, none of them hold 
water. This judicial review would work. 
The contractors themselves are ready to 
accept this kind of approach. Actually, 
as a practical matter what would hap- 
pen is that only the extreme cases would 
get tocourt. Every time we have judicial 
review proposed in any legislation, the 
argument is made that you are going 
to flood the courts with a wave of liti- 
gation. 

It does not happen that way. There 
are all sorts of reasons why individual 
contractors would not wish to take these 
cases to a court, unless the situation were 
an extreme one. 

The basis for the proposal is not one 
of promoting litigation. What we are 
looking for is some kind of control over 
the administrator. If there is that con- 
trol over the administrator, a review pro- 
cedure, then he will make fairer deci- 
sions. He will not go way off the reserva- 
tion, the way he has, ignoring in effect 
what the law says. We will see, I believe, 
that here as in the case of other wage- 
fixing laws with judicial review pro- 
cedures, there will not be a lot of liti- 
gation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, if ju- 
dicial review is provided, I don’t think 
we need to worry about the local con- 
tractors being able to bid. They are 
familiar with the prevailing wage rates 
in their own local communities. Unfor- 
tunately, it often is the Labor Depart- 
ment that does not know, or does not 
want to know, what, the local prevailing 
rates are. In many cases, when the 
Labor Department sets an unrealistic 
wage rate in a community, this operates 
against the interest of local contractors 
and local workers, and favors outside 
contractors and workers. Such a result 
is contrary to the true intent and pur- 
pose of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

In my own congressional district, for 
example, the record of our committee’s 
hearings reflect that a nonprofit founda- 
tion desired to build a home for elderly 
people and applied for Federal aid under 
a housing act. However, the Labor De- 
partment set wage rates which were not 
realistic for the community. Instead of 
using the wage rates actually prevailing 
in the small communities where the 
home was to be built, the Department 
used wage rates prevailing in a larger 
metropolitan city some 50 miles away. 

What could anybody do in such a sit- 
uation? Those in charge of the project 
could not go to court to do anything 
about it, because there is no judicial 
review provided for under the present 
act. 

Under the circumstances, those who 
planned the home decided to build it 
without Federal aid. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is a sound amend- 
ment. It has been carefully worked out. 
The gentleman from New York has 
worked hard on it and he is to be highly 
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commended for his authorship and ad- 
vocacy of it. 

Of course, I believe that judicial re- 
view would apply to the whole act, but 
let us make a beginning and at least 
apply it to this fringe benefit bill. If 
this amendment is adopted, I shall vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

I shall not require 5 minutes. 

I merely point out that in the language 
of H.R. 9590, which is the substance of 
the amendment which has been offered, 
the court, once its jurisdiction is asked 
for, would give no presumption of valid- 
ity to any determination by reason of any 
prior administrative act of the Secretary 
of Labor; in other words, it would all 
start over from scratch, which would 
mean it would not be a short hearing. 
That would mean that all data would be 
presented. It would mean that perhaps 
several months of proceedings in the 
trial court would be required before 
there could be a ruling on the motion. 
After that there would be an appeals 
procedure. 

As a result of it all, the contractors 
would be delayed from 6 months to 2 
years, depending upon how far the pro- 
cedure went. No contractor in his right 
mind, in a competitive situation, would 
become involved in a bid if he did not 
know what his final labor cost would be. 

I have one final point to make. It is 
not true that the industry associations 
are all in favor of this amendment. The 
industry associations are split. Even half 
of the General Contractors’ Association 
is in favor of the bill as written. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GOODELL) 
there were—ayes 43, noes 90. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROOSEVELT 
and Mr. GOODELL. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 63, 
noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: On 
line 4, page 4 insert the following new 
paragraph: “For the purposes of determin- 
ing prevailing wages pursuant to this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall not consider any 
contributions paid by any employer to any 
fund, plan, or program unless the fringe 
benefits provided thereby are payable to all 
laborers and mechanics who have made or on 
whose behalf a contribution has been made 
to such a fund, plan, or program.” 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
lier in the debate we had a discussion 
of this problem of determining whether 
all the employees are eligible for bene- 
fits under a fringe benefits plan, and also 
the problem of the Secretary determining 
whether contributions have been made 
for all the employees who are employed 
by a given contractor. 
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This amendment is very simple. It 
says that if the Secretary of Labor in- 
vestigates in an area and gets a report 
from a contractor that certain fringe 
benefits are provided, and the contractor 
makes contributions and pays them into 
a fund or to an insurance company which 
makes the benefits available, the Secre- 
tary must then determine that those for 
whom the contributions are made are 
eligible for benefits. As a practical mat- 
ter, in many, many instances contribu- 
tions are made for employees where the 
employees themselves are not eligible for 
benefits and will never be eligible for 
benefits. In effect it says that you should 
not give credit to a fringe benefit plan 
for which contributions are made unless 
the employees for whom the contribu- 
tions are made will receive the benefits. 

Fringe benefits do not prevail in an 
area unless the benefits are available to 
the employees themselves. 

This is a very simple and direct 
amendment. It says that the Secretary 
shall not consider any contributions paid 
by any employer to any fund, plan or 
program unless the fringe benefits pro- 
vided thereby are payable to all laborers 
and mechanics who have made or on 
whose behalf a contribution has been 
made to such fund, plan or program. 
What can be any more simple equity 
than this? Give them credit for their 
fringe benefits plan but let us see to it 
that the workers for whom contributions 
are made are going to receive the bene- 
fits of this plan. This settles completely 
the argument we had earlier about this 
question whether a large percentage of 
the employees do benefit from these 
fringe benefit plans or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true as far as the 
language is concerned that this is a very 
simple amendment. It is a brief amend- 
ment. But the amendment ignores the 
history as to how these funds came into 
existence and how they are managed and 
operated. In the normal industry, one 
which does not have a very large turnover 
of employees, it was very easy for the la- 
bor organizations to negotiate with their 
employers directly for fringe benefits. 
But this -was impossible in the building 
industries, so they went to the device 
of making certain contributions, usually 
1, 2, 5, or 10 cents each, to jointly nego- 
tiated funds. These were unit payments 
into the funds. Trustees of these funds 
then established the rules concerning the 
benefits to be received from these funds. 

Because of this casual employment it 
is necessary to establish the number of 
hours it is necessary to work each month 
in order to be eligible for benefits in 
subsequent months. It is necessary to 
determine what the waiting period is 
to be before benefits are started. Some- 
times it is 1, 2, or 3 months. There 
are also corresponding periods after the 
employment is terminated, 1, 2, 3 
months, and I have known it to go up 
to a year. So while there is an initial 
waiting period, there is also a termina- 
tion period, there is also a period when 
an employee may be ill and still receive 
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benefits. This entire matter is studied 
by the board of trustees and this board 
of trustees determines the rules and 
regulations. 

The effect of this amendment, if 
adopted, would establish some sort of 
vesting and would give the impression 
that the employee would be eligible for 
benefits by virtue of the contribution 
having been made on his behalf without 
any concern for rules and regulations 
of a particular fund. 

There are different kinds of programs. 
The rules must determine how much 
time is worked in order to get a vacation, 
for instance. There are apprenticeship 
benefits. One or two cents per hour is 
contributed. There is a basis for every 
employee in the bargaining unit, but 
the only persons who receive the direct 
benefit are the apprentices, those peo- 
ple who have to be trained. So you have 
different kinds of benefit programs. You 
cannot have this kind of amendment on 
this bill because, Mr. Chairman, you are 


so confusing the whole industry that it 


will have to go back and rewrite all the 
rules and regulations which have been 
established. 

There is no attempt by these funds to 
exclude great numbers of employees. It 
is not good for the industry to exclude 
great numbers of employees. They have 
established reasonable rules and regu- 
lations so that those employees who are 
substantially connected with the in- 
dustry will receive benefits, not only 
when they are working and when they 
are sick, and have reasonable termina- 
tion periods after their employment has 
ceased. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman is 
saying we should put our stamp of ap- 
proval on programs where they withdraw 
from the worker's pay a certain amount, 
yet he is not eligible to receive benefits. 

Mr. SICKLES. There is nothing 
wrong with saying that if a certain 
amount of money for each hour worked 
by each employee in a bargaining unit, 
that the only employees who actually 
receive the benefit will be the appren- 
tices. 

Mr. GOODELL. The apprentice pro- 
gram is different. We do not call the 
apprentice program a fringe benefit pro- 
gram. That is set up by the unions that 
work with the employers and employees. 
What I am talking about is the fringe 
benefit programs we are covering in this 
act, hospitalization, retirement, and oth- 
er types of benefits. The worker has 
money paid to a fund instead of to him in 
cash, so that he will get those benefits. 

As a practical matter all my amend- 
ment does is this: If they do not want 
to make a worker eligible for 3 months, 
after he starts working, then they should 
not withhold money for him to pay for 
fringe benefits. It should go directly to 
him in cash until he has fulfilled the re- 
quirement to enter the plan, whether it 
should be 3 or 6 months, or a year. In 
the meantime he should not be compelled 
to pay for other’s benefits when he is not 
a participant in the plan. 
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Mr. SICKLES. In order to answer the 
gentleman's last question, may I say the 
whole provision of these rules is to pro- 
vide for the employee when he becomes 
eligible. He has a reasonable waiting 
period. He will then be entitled to bene- 
fits: If you were to say that during the 
waiting period no money will be with- 
drawn on his behalf, the money will go 
directly to him, this would become such 
an administrative burden that it would 
be impossible to handle. 

Mr. GOODELL. Why? 

Mr. SICKLES. Because they would 
have to distinguish which were old em- 
ployees or new employees. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is not difficult. 
Whatever the eligibility standards are, 
the worker should not be compelled to 
pay into the plan or have the contractor 
pay in for him, until that worker is eli- 
gible to share in the benefits. In the case 
of retirement plans, they could withhold 
from a worker’s pay as soon as he is eli- 
gible to start participating in building 
up benefits. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is the reason why 
this is important. It is a question of 
benefit for that particular employee so 
that after his employment is terminated 
he will be continued for a certain period. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman could 
not advocate taking the money from the 
worker when he is not eligible for bene- 
fits; could he? Surely a fund could 
be actuarily sound if no one employed 
less than 3 months, for instance, either 
contributed, had the employer contribute 
for him, or benefitted under the fringe 
benefit plan. After 3 months, contribu- 
tions could start and benefit eligibility 
could start. Many variations on this are 
possible. Normal hospitalization, acci- 
dent insurance, and so forth, should not 
be hard to set up on this basis. 

Mr. SICKLES. I am trying to tell you 
after they first become eligible they may 
not have benefits for 3, 6, or 9 months 
after termination of employment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BELL 
yielded his time to Mr. GOODELL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to emphasize that all this 
amendment does is say that they can set 
their plans up any way they want to, but 
when they start withholding money 
from employees’ wages and supposedly 
contribute this to a fringe benefit plan, 
the employees should be eligible to re- 
ceive benefits under that plan. If they 
want to set up a requirement that the 
employee must work 3 or 6 months for a 
contractor before he is eligible for a plan 
they can do it, but during that 3- or 
6-month period they cannot take money 
out of his wages and apply it to a fringe 
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benefit plan from which he cannot bene- 
fit. That is all it does. If somebody 
argues we cannot do this and keep the 
funds actuarially sound, then I do not 
understand them, because in all of our 
health plans, all of our various fringe 
benefits to which we contribute, the min- 
ute we start contributing to them out of 
our salaries we are eligible for benefits. 
That is all we are saying here. 

Mr. SICKLES. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think the gentleman has hit it 
on the head, and I do not mean to be 
anything but kindly. When the gentle- 
man suggests that the only time they 
should contribute is for that particular 
month in which they are eligible under 
the rules, then he does not understand 
the fundamental processes of these 
plans in order to make them solvent. 

Mr. GOODELL. I understand that 
these plans now exclude many workers 
from benefits while these workers con- 
tribute to plans. I do not suggest that 
any worker should be automatically eligi- 
ble to participate in fringe benefit pro- 
grams, Nor do I suggest that the same 
problems exist in the construction in- 
dustry as elsewhere. Workers change 
jobs, move around and work for differ- 
ent contractors in the construction in- 
dustry. The point is, Should we consider 
fringe benefit plans as prevailing in an 
area without the Secretary even consid- 
ering how many workers participate in 
the plans and benefit by them? On 
page 2, lines 7 and thereafter the bill 
says “costs of providing benefits to labor- 
ers and mechanics.” 

Does this mean benefits to a majority 
of laborers and mechanics, 30 percent 
of them under the 30-percent rule, or 
what? My amendment simply says that 
if they do not benefit, the Secretary does 
not count them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the proposed amendment would make 
pension plans contain unworkable pro- 
visions in order to qualify. An employer 
sets up a pension plan under which an 
employee might receive a pension after 
10 or 15 years of employment. The em- 
ployer does not want to have to pay a 
pension 20 years from now for a person 
who worked 1 day for him. This amend- 
ment would provide that everyone who 
contributed must participate in the bene- 
fits. There is no employer pension plan 
that does not require a participant to be 
an employee for a certain number of 
years in order to receive benefits. An 
estimate is made as to how many will not 
qualify and this is considered in the ac- 
turial valuations made from year to year. 
They estimate there must be a certain 
contribution made in order to provide a 
definite and determinable pension for 
those who stay a certain number of years. 
Requiring an employer to pay a pension 
to those who only work a few days or are 
casual employees would increase the 
amount the employer would have to pay 
into the fund in order to provide pen- 
sions for regular employees. A pension 
plan that would qualify under this pro- 
posed amendment would either provide 
less benefits for those regular employees 
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or would cost the employers more. I 
do not think this kind of interference 
with employers pensions plans is war- 
ranted or should be our policy and I urge 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsk1]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, with 
all due respect to my colleague from 
New York, I do not think he understands 
the complex nature of these particular 
pension funds. In the building industry, 
they are unlike anything else in this 
country. That is why the committee 
provided this broad language: 

The rate of contribution irrevocably made 
by a contractor or subcontractor to a trustee 
or to a third person. 


You will note we said “to a trustee or 
& third person” and we mean the total 
amount he pays and not the amount he 
pays for each employee. In many in- 
stances the agreement provides for a 
lump sum payment for all the employees 
instead of individual employees. The 
purpose of this bill is to make a contrac- 
tor who pays fringe benefits eligible to 
compete for Federal construction jobs 
along with those who pay no fringe bene- 
fits. This is the key question; that total 
amount he pays in fringe benefits not 
what he pays per each individual em- 
ployee. 

Mr. GOODELL, That is irrelevant. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. It is not irrelevant. 
The question is how much that contrac- 
tor has to pay in that community on a 
particular contract and not how much 
he pays to each individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems obvious to me from the debate and 
the kind of argument that has been in- 
itiated on this amendment that it is 
impractical. Therefore, I ask the defeat 
of the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GOODELL), 
there were—ayes 39, noes 138. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HarL: Add 
“Sec. 5: 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ‘FRINGE BENEFITS’ 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law any person aggrieved by a wage fringe 
benefits determination for laborers or me- 
chanics issued pursuant to the Act of March 
3, 1931, as amended (46 Stat. 1494, as 
amended; 40 U.S.C. 276a) or pursuant to any 
other Act under which prevailing wage fringe 
benefits provisions are determined may ob- 
tain judicial review of such determination 
in the United States court for the district in 
which the work is to be performed, in all 
cases involving construction for educational 
(primary, secondary or advanced) construc- 
tion: Provided, That such action is com- 
menced within fifteen days after the publica- 
tion of such wage determination. 


“(b) The Court may stay such fringe 
benefits wage determination, pending ad- 
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judication under such tèrms and conditions 
for the security of the adverse party as are 
proper. 

“(b) The court shall conduct a hearing 
on the merits and where it finds that a 
wage determination of fringe benefits was 
not in accordance with law, shall establish 
such a prevailing wage and benefits as it 
deems to be in accordance with: Provided, 
That the findings and order of the Secretary 
of Labor shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts stated. 

“(d) An appeal may be taken from the 
decision of the United States district court 
within thirty days from the entry of the 
judgment by a petition for review in the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
within which such district court is situated. 
The decision of such court shall be final, sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1524 of title 28 of the 
United States Code.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take the 5 minutes. 

Like my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri who propounded the first 
amendment, the cost is too great based 
on assessed valuation and levies for con- 
solidated school districts in southwest 
Missouri that are using Federal funds. 
It is a paradox that this might be known 
as our President said, “As the educa- 
tional Congress” and yet we are raising 
costs including fringe benefits which will 
be a direct cost to the taxpayer for con- 
structing elementary, secondary, and 
advanced educational units. 

There is an extra expense. This can- 
not be a saving or a budget-conscious 
Congress if we continue to vote for these 
extra expenses and benefits which lead 
to extra expenses. 

What happens now is that these wage 
determinations usually turn out to be 
whatever the prevailing union scale is or 
the fringe benefits are in the nearest 
large city. 

This has been previously explained, 
but I have had this experience brought 
to my mind with reference to two proj- 
ects in my own district in recent months. 
They were consolidated school districts. 
They were under the accelerated public 
works project bill. I can name the 
counties. They are under these educa- 
tional fringe benefits. 

In each of these cases, the initial wage 
determinations were so outrageously 
high that the mayors of the towns have 
had to object. They have said that the 
projects would have to be abandoned 
unless the determinations could be 
changed. 

During the past year on two occasions 
we have gone to the Labor Department 
and finally have been able to have the 
wage levels changed so that they actually 
reflect prevailing wages. I would pre- 
sume that in the future they will accu- 
rately reflect the fringe benefits which 
are prevailing in these areas, instead of 
those prevailing in the two large metro- 
politan areas of Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 

I feel that the passage of this bill will 
result in a reduction of between 6 to 15 
percent in the amount of funds for edu- 
cational facilities, under the program ap- 
proved during the last session by the 
committee and recommended to the 
House by that same committee. 
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This also would take away the actual 
funds available under other programs, 
by raising the labor costs to the local 
assessed valuation and levies of the in- 
dividual, albeit consolidated, districts. 

As a result, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
this will tend to offset any budget cuts 
we have made. 

I believe this is especially applicable, 
inasmuch as we shall not have a judicial 
review provided. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman said 
this would raise the cost of construction. 
I wonder if my colleague from Missouri 
is aware of the fact that if anybody ever 
feels he is aggrieved—any contractor, or 
the community in this case—he could 
file a case in the Court of Claims to re- 
cover whatever amount of wage deter- 
mination he believed was incorrect or 
too high? If he could. convince the 
Court of Claims he was correct, a rebate 
would be available. Is my colleague 
aware of that procedure? 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. I am aware of that 
procedure. 

I am also aware of the fact that if the 
construction never gets started or off the 
ground and is killed by the community 
itself, which had an incentive to provide 
educational facilities, then there would 
come no reclamation after the fact in 
any court. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not quite under- 
stand the gentleman. If there is a feel- 
ing that the wage determination has 
been set too high, they could always file 
a claim in the court of claims for re- 
covery under the present act. I believe 
there is a provision for judicial review 
to the extent that the gentleman has 
mentioned in his remarks, in the bill 
presently before the House. It has been 
in the law for 33 years. 

Mr. HALL. The only purpose of this 
amendment is to make the fringe bene- 
fits additionally subject to review, in 
educational construction only. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. From my knowledge 
of the Davis-Bacon Act I would take 
sharp issue with the gentleman from 
Illinois and his statement that such re- 
lief is available. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Going a little further 
on this subject, the only time when re- 
lief would be available would be, first, 
when the Federal Government was a 
party. In many, many cases that is not 
true. Second and most important, no- 
body ever gets to the Court of Claims 
with Davis-Bacon issues. There have 
been no substantial cases which have 
gone to the Court of Claims under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The chief reason is 
that there are too many punitive, admin- 
istrative powers in the law. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Chairman, 
may I inquire if there are any further 
amendments at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no fur- 
ther amendments at the desk. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this bill end in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? . 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague from New York [Mr. GOODELL], 
if I may have his attention, raised a 
question as to the Federal Government 
being a party to the suit. Of course, 
this bill would not apply unless the Fed- 
eral Government is involved. It involves 
the Federal Government and, if there is 
a determination of excessive wage rates, 
certainly the community, the contractor, 
and the Government, acting in concert, 
can seek relief in the court of claims. 

Secondly, I do not see where the gen- 
tleman can say that you cannot get into 
the Court of Claims any time that you 
have a valid claim. I am not aware of 
any system that precludes you from get- 
ting into that court. Naturally, you 
must have a valid claim before a court 
will accept jurisdiction. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. The point I made 
was that the only time you can get to 
the Court of Claims is when the Federal 
Government actually builds the project 
itself. As you and I know, the Davis- 
Bacon Act applies in many cases where 
the Federal Government is not actually 
the builder or the owner. It applies to 
the State and local governments involved 
with Federal aid. It applies where pri- 
vate parties are involved. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. The Federal Govern- 
ment is always there in a supervisory 
capacity. 

Mr. GOODELL. But you cannot get 
into the Court of Claims on that basis. 
It has to be the Federal Government 
actually building the project and retain- 
ing ownership of the project. That is 
the first thing. 

The second thing is that on any wage 
determination dispute you cannot get to 
the Court of Claims at all in questioning 
the Secretary of Labor’s decision as to 
what wage prevails in an area. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The author of this 
amendment stated one reason why he 
was offering it was to preclude excessive 
costs to communities building schools 
with Federal funds. I submit if such a 
situation should ever occur, then both the 
Federal Government and the local com- 
munity acting together have a right to 
seek relief and recover from the Court of 
Claims. Therefore, it would seem to me 
that the law is now sufficient and the 
amendment is not necessary. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If I have any time, 
I will yield. 
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Mr. GOODELL. I would just read you 
a legal memorandum on this point: 

The Court of Claims has no jurisdiction 
whatever over Federal aid contracts prose- 
cuted by State and municipal governments 
on which a large volume of Davis-Bacon Act 
problems are involved. 


The proof of the pudding is that you 
have never had any of these cases get 
to the Court of Claims and they cannot 
because they do not have jurisdiction of 
such cases. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman will 
recall that out of some 50,000 wage de- 
terminations handed down by the Labor 
Department every year, less than one- 
half of 1 percent are ever challenged. 
This might well account for the reason 
why no cases are taken to the Court of 
Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
Mr. RoosEve.T] for 2½ minutes to close 
debate. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, in 
closing debate may I first thank my 
colleagues for what I think has been a 
good debate and simply say that of 
course I oppose this amendment. It is 
another judicial review amendment. 
We have been up and down the street on 
this matter a number of times today. 
This time we are asked to give judicial 
review to a very selected few employers 
and not to the rest of them. As far as 
I am concerned, if we are going to give 
this to anybody, let us give it to every- 
body and not to a special few. The 
amendment is obviously an unfair 
amendment to the industry itself. I 
hope it will be defeated and the bill will 


pass, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HALL), there 
were—ayes 23, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6041) to amend the prevail- 
ing wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended; and related sections of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended; and 
the National Housing Act, as amended 
pursuant to House Resolution 582, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 


The question is on engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska moves that the 
bill, H.R. 6041, be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 357, nays 50, answered “pres- 
ent“ 2, not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 
YEAS—357 
Abele Derounian Johansen 
Adair Devine Johnson, Pa. 
Addabbo Diggs Johnson, Wis. 
Albert Dingell Jones, Mo. 
Anderson Dole Karsten 
Andrews, Ala. Donohue Karth 
Andrews, Downing Kastenmeier 
N. Dulski Kee 
Arends Duncan Keith 
Ashley Dwyer Kelly 
Aspinall Edmondson Keogh 
Auchincloss Ed Kilburn 
yres Elliott Kilgore 
Baldwin Evins King, Calif. 
Baring Fallon an 
Barrett Farbstein Kluczynski 
Barry Fascell Knox 
Bates Feighan Kunkel 
Battin Findley Kyl 
Becker Finnegan Laird 
Beckworth Fino Langen 
Belcher Flood Lankford 
Baen Peg > ease 
ett, . ett 
Bennett, Mich, Fountain Enz! 
n, relghuysen een 
inghuysen ndsay 
Blatnik Friedel Lloyd 
Fulton, Pa Long, La. 
Boland Fulton, Tenn. Long, Md. 
Bolling Gallagher cCulloch 
Bolton, Garmatz McDade 
Frances P. Glaimo McDowell 
Bolton, Gibbons McFall 
Oliver P Gilbert McIntire 
Bonner Gill McLoskey 
Bow Glenn Macdonald 
Brademas Gonzalez MacGregor 
Bray Goodell Madden 
Brock Goodling Mahon 
Bromwell Grabowski Mailliard 
Brooks Grant , Calif 
Broomfield Gray Martin, Mass. 
Brotzman Green Mathias 
Brown, Calif. Griffiths Matsunaga 
Brown, Ohio Gross Matthews 
Bruce Grover Meader 
Burke Gubser Michel 
Burkhalter Hagan, Ga. Miller, Calif. 
Burton Hagen, Calif. Miller, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa. Hall Milliken 
Byrnes, Wis. Halleck Minish 
Cahill Halpern Minshall 
Cannon Monagan 
Carey Hansen Montoya 
Cederberg g Moore 
ller Hardy Moorhead 
Chamberlain Harris Morgan 
Chelf Harrison Morris 
Chenoweth Harsha Morrison 
Clancy Harvey, Ind Morse 
Clark Harvey, Mich. Morton 
Clausen, Hawkins Mosher 
Don H. Hays Multer 
Clawson, Del. Healey Murphy, Il. 
Cleveland Hébert Murphy, N.Y. 
Cohelan Hechler Natcher 
Collier Hemphill Nedzi 
Conte Hoeven Nelsen 
Cooley Hoffman ix 
Corbett Holifield Norblad 
Corman Holland O'Brien, N.Y. 
Cunningham Horan O'Hara, III 
Curtin Horton O'Hara, Mich. 
Curtis Huddleston O’Konski 
Daddario Hull Olsen, Mont. 
Dague Hutchinson Olson, Minn. 
Daniels ichord O'Neill 
Dawson Jarman Osmers 
Delaney Jennings Ostertag 
Dent Jensen Passman 
Denton Joelson Patman 
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Patten Roybal Teague, Calif. 
Pelly Rumsfeld Thomas 
Pepper Ryan, Mich Thompson, La 
Perkins Ryan, N.Y. Thompson, N.J. 
Philbin St. George Thompson, Tex 
Pickle St Germain Thomson, Wis. 
Pike St. Onge Tou 
Pillion Saylor Tollefson 
Pirnie Schadeberg Trimble 
e Schenck Tupper 
Powell Schneebeli Tuten 
Price Schweiker Udall 
Pucinski Schwengel Ullman 
Purcell Secrest Utt 
Quie Selden Van Deerlin 
Rains Senner 
Randall Sheppard Van Pelt 
Reid, III Shipley Vinson 
Reid, N.Y Short Waggonner 
Reifel Sibal Watts 
Reuss Sickles Weaver 
Rhodes, Pa Sikes Weltner 
ich Siler Westland 
Riehlman isk 
Rivers, Alaska Skubitz Wharton 
Roberts, Ala Siack te 
Roberts, Tex. Smith, Calif. Wickersham 
Robison Smith, Iowa Widnall 
Rodino Snyder Willis 
Rogers, Colo Springer Wilson, Bob 
Rogers, Fla. Staebler Wilson, 
Rogers, Tex Stafford Charles H. 
Rooney, N.Y Staggers Wilson, Ind. 
Rooney, Pa. Stinson Wright 
Roosevelt Stratton Wydler 
Rosenthal Stubblefield Wyman 
Rostenkowski Sullivan Younger 
Roudebush Taft Zablocki 
Talcott 
NAYS—5O 
Abbitt Foreman Poff 
Abernethy Forrester Pool 
Alger Fuqua Quillen 
Ashbrook Gary Rivers, S.C 
Ashmore Gathings tt 
Beermann Griffin Smith, Va. 
Broyhill, N.C. Gurney Stephens 
Broyhill, Va Henderson Taylor 
Burleson Jonas Teague, Tex 
Casey Kornegay Tuck 
Colmer Landrum Watson 
Cramer Lennon Whitener 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Whitten 
Marsh Williams 
Dowdy Martin, Nebr. Winstead 
Everett Murray Young 
Fisher Pilcher 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 
Haley Herlong 
NOT VOTING—22 
Avery Hosmer 
Bass Johnson, Calif. O'Brien, Ill 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cameron King, N.Y Shriver 
Davis, Tenn. Lipscomb Steed 
Derwinski McClory Wallhauser 
Ellsworth May 
Ford Mills 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Herlong against. 
Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr. 
Haley against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Bass with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona, 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. King of 
New York. 


Mr. Cameron with Mrs. May. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Ellsworth. 


Mr. Mills with Mr, Ford. 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BucklEYI. Ivoted “nay.” If 
Mr. BuUcKLEY were here, he would have 
voted yea.“ I therefore withdraw my 
vote and vote present. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. Jonnson]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote present. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill, H.R. 6041, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the unhappy event that the Commit- 
tee on Rules reports out a rule on the 
so-called civil rights bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may have until 
midnight Thursday night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1964 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H.J. Res. 
875) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, for certain activities of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
related to mental retardation, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and consider the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 4, after line 15, insert: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
“Payments to school districts 

“For an additional amount for ‘Payments 

to school districts’, $216,204,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Focarty moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Immediately after said amendment insert 
the following: 


“DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Defense 
educational activities,’ $31,168,000 for capital 
contributions to student loan funds which 
shall be available, without allotment under 
section 202(a), or apportionment under sec- 
tion 203(a), of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1583), for payment 
to institutions, which have filed applications 
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for contributions between December 14, 1962, 
and February 28, 1963 inclusive. 
“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“Bureau of Employment Security 
“Compliance Activities, Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 


“For an additional amount for ‘Compliance 
activities, Mexican farm labor program’, 
$430,000. 


“Salaries and Expenses, Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Mexican farm labor program’, 
$165,000, which shall be derived by transfer 
from the farm labor supply revolving fund.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 875, which was reported 
to the House on December 14, 1963, was 
originally intended to implement the 
comprehensive program for combating 
mental retardation. The importance 
and merit attached to this group of ap- 
propriations is well known to us all. De- 
tails concerning them are contained in 
the hearings of the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and in the 
committee’s report—House Report No. 
1041. 

When this joint resolution was con- 
sidered in the Senate, it was amended 
to add $216,204,000 for payments to 
school districts in federally impacted 
areas. This also is a very popular and 
a very important program, but we found 
ourselves in a stalemate when the 
amended resolution came back to us late 
in the last session due to the fact that 
there was no request from the executive 
branch for this appropriation. One 
week ago today, that request arrived. 
We immediately held hearings on this 
item and three other requests which ap- 
peared to deal with emergency situations 
due to lack of sufficient funds. These 
additional items are the student loan 
program under the National Defense 
Education Act, for which $31,168,000 
was requested; compliance activities of 
the Mexican farm labor program for 
which $430,000 was requested; and 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm 
labor program” for which $165,000 was 
requested. 

Our hearings brought out the fact that 
many of the schools in districts that 
qualify under the federally impacted 
school district program have borrowed 
considerable sums of money, some at 
commercial lending institutions, in order 
to continue meeting their payrolls. We 
were told that if funds are not made 
available within the very near future, 
some of these schools will have exhausted 
their credit and will actually be unable 
to pay their teachers. 

In connection with the student loan 
program, we found that there will be 
many students throughout the Nation 
who will find it impossible to continue 
school if additional funds are not made 
available in the immediate future. 

Our hearings revealed that the Mexi- 
can farm labor program has only enough 
funds in connection with their compli- 
ance activities to run to the 7th of Febru- 
ary. If funds are not made available by 
that time the Department of Labor will 
consider it necessary to immediately stop 
the program. This could have disastrous 
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results for some growers. I have always 
opposed this program and I still strongly 
oppose it, but it should be phased out in a 
gradual manner between now and De- 
cember 31, when the current legislation 
expires, so that the growers can make 
arrangements for domestic labor and 
there will be no disruption of their means 
of livelihood and the economy of the 
area. While I am against the program, 
the Congress has recently expressed it- 
self as favoring this 1-year extension, so 
these growers have every right to expect 
us to appropriate the necessary funds.’ 

To sum up, we have laid before the 
House only supplemental appropriation 
items for which there is real urgency, and 
I trust that the House will approve them 
unanimously as did our subcommittee 
which so recently held hearings on them, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Rhode Island for yield- 
ing to me at this time. 

The motion that is now before the 
House to add a House amendment to 
the Senate amendment has the unani- 
mous support of our subcommittee on 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island has just in- 
dicated. All items, totaling $289 mil- 
lion, that will be contained in the resolu- 
tion if this motion is agreed to, are of 
an emergency nature and should be ap- 
proved by the House. 

I would like to point out that the 
request for all of the items in this motion 
came to the Congress from the Presi- 
dent, just 1 week ago today although 
the departments involved submitted 
their requests to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget had recommended to the Presi- 
dent, not later than December 18, that 
he transmit them to Congress. Unfor- 
tunately we were not able to get the exact 
dates. We asked, during our hearings, 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, place this informa- 
tion in the hearing record, but the Bureau 
of the Budget refused to give them these 
dates so that they could comply with our 
request. However, we have definite in- 
formation from other sources that the 
President had all of them on his desk 
sometime during the period December 
1 to December 18, and he did not trans- 
mit them to Congress until January 21. 

We have heard a lot of criticism from 
time to time about the manner in 
which Congress conducts its business; 
that it cannot move in an expeditious 
manner in order to take care of the 
public’s business. I would like to state 
here, as shown in our hearings which 
are in print and were available this 
morning, that this proves beyond any 
question of a doubt that when the Con- 
gress is called upon to act, it can act in 
a rapid fashion to take care of urgent 
public business. And as a matter of fact 
it proves that Congress can act in a 
shorter time than it takes the White 
House to act. 

This impact aid money was needed by 
the schools last December. The money 
for the college loan program under the 
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Defense Education Act was needed by 


these schools last December. Many of 
these schools, under both programs, have 
had to go to banks and other lending in- 
stitutions to borrow money in order to 
get by until the Federal funds, due them 
under the law, were available. Finally, 
a week ago today, almost to the hour, 
we received the President’s request for 
such funds. 

While the long delay in the executive 
branch has resulted in added costs and a 
disruption of these programs, we should 
be proud of the efficient way the Con- 
gress is acting on these priority items of 
an emergency nature. 

I hope this motion will be passed 

unanimously. 
Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
very pleased that the House has agreed 
to the Senate amendment to House Joint 
Resolution 875, which provides for the 
allocation of funds to continue the im- 
pacted area school aid program of Public 
Law 874. 

My congressional district has a great 
stake in this amendment. In view of the 
large concentration of military person- 
nel, particularly in the Newport County 
area of my district, a great strain is 
placed upon the school systems in their 
efforts to provide high quality education 
for all our children. 

The funds which are made available 
by reason of the House action today are 
desperately needed by the communities 
in my district which are affected by the 
large numbers of military and naval per- 
sonnel stationed there. 

I congratulate the House on taking 
this action and commend it for meeting 
a problem which is of such great im- 
portance to my congressional district and 
so many others in this Nation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support House Joint Resolution 875, leg- 
islation making supplemental appropria- 
tions to include funds for the adminis- 
tration of Public Law 874. I have long 
supported this legislation and have been 
anxious for its passage for some time. 

In this connection, let me read the text 
of a telegram I received today from Mr. 
Robert G. Lindenmuth, coordinator, Fed- 
eral projects, State office of public in- 
struction, Olympia, Wash.: 

Hon. THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Information received indicates possible 
House floor action Tuesday, January 28, on 
House Joint Resolution 875, which includes 
the $216,204,000 supplemental appropriation 
for Public Law 874, and which requires un- 
animous consent of the House and submis- 
sion to Senate for approval. We know you 
are aware of this urgent need and have been 
in support of this legislation, but on behalf 
of all Public Law 874 applicants, the State 
office wishes to alert you to this impending 
action. Early passage of House Joint Res- 
olution 875 will permit the U.S. Office of 
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Education to pay the full amount of the first 
installment instead of only 28 percent. We 
assure your office of our continued appre- 
ciation of your support for educational leg- 
islation and appropriations. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of this appropriation bill in final 
form today culminates a proposal I first 
made in this House nearly 7 years ago 
for the establishment of a Federal grant 
program to train teachers of exceptional 
children. That proposal was made in the 
exceptional children educational assist- 
ance bill which I introduced on the last 
day of the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, on August 30, 1957. 

The $11,685,000 we are appropriating 
today in House Joint Resolution 875 will 
continue programs now in effect to train 
teachers of mentally retarded children 
and of children with speech and hearing 
defects; in addition, it will make possible 
training of teachers for children who are 
visually handicapped, seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed, crippled, or other chil- 
dren who by reason of impairment re- 
quire special education. All of these 
objectives were first outlined in a legis- 
lative proposal in my bill in 1957. 

GIFTED CHILDREN NOT INCLUDED 


Unfortunately, the enabling legisla- 
tion we passed last year to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the above pur- 
poses did not include gifted children. 
We still have no Federal grant program 
for encouraging the training of teachers 
of gifted children. I am happy to see a 
reference in the hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 875 to an intention by Com- 
missioner Francis Keppel of the Office of 
Education to suggest or recommend Fed- 
eral action in this fleld. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] has 
long been identified with this same idea 
of encouraging the training of teachers 
for gifted children, just as he has been 
a leading proponent over the years of the 
teacher training program for mentally 
retarded children and all the categories 
of handicapped children. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND ON TITLE III OF PUBLIC 
LAW 88-164 

Mr. Speaker, the enabling legislation, 
which authorized the appropriation of 
the $11,685,000 included in the bill be- 
fore us today, was passed by the Congress 
last year as title III of Public Law 88- 
164—The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act of 1963. When that 
bill was before the House, I presented 
some of the historic background behind 
this idea, and today, for the purposes of 
legislative history, I submit my state- 
ment and accompanying material as part 
of my remarks, as follows: 

TITLE III CARRIES OUT A 6-YEAR OBJECTIVE 

Mrs. SuLLVAN. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 


support the bill now before the House, and 
I particularly support—and am delighted to 
call attention to—title III provisions of this 
bill dealing with the training of special 
teachers for children having physical or 
emotional or other handicaps. These chil- 
dren often require specialized teaching, and 
we do not have even a fraction of the special- 
ly trained teachers we need in order to give 
our 6 million handicapped children the edu- 
cational opportunities they are capable of 
utilizing. 
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For me, the provisions of title III, deal- 
ing with grants and scholarships and fel- 
lowships and traineeships for teachers going 
into the field of teaching exceptional chil- 
dren, carries out an objective I have had 
since 1957, when I introduced the first gen- 
eral bill ever introduced in Congress on this 
subject. 

That bill, H.R. 9591 of the 85th Congress, 
was entitled “Exceptional Children Educa- 
tional Assistance Bill.” I have reintroduced 
it in every Congress since then, and it is H.R. 
15 in the present Congress. It envisioned 
almost exactly the kind of approach to teach- 
er-training for exceptional children now con- 
tained in S. 1576, and my only regret is that 
it has taken so long for this idea to be trans- 
lated into legislation we can actually pass 
here in the House. 

BILL BASED ON LIBRARY OF CONGRESS STUDY 

The original bill was drafted on the basis 
of recommendations made to me by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress following an outstanding research 
job for which I have always been grate- 
ful. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, 
part 12, page 16348, there is a complete ac- 
count of the origin of this idea, stemming 
from correspondence originally with parents 
of handicapped children with others in the 
St. Louis area interested in the training of 
exceptional children. The material in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 28, 1957, 
running to 18 pages, includes the full text 
of the report to me from the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, prepared by Herman A. Sieber, 
research assistant in education and govern- 
ment, under the direction of Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, specialist in education. 

I think that long insertion in the Recorp 
gave one of the best illustrations of how an 
idea is translated into legislation—and the 
legislation in question is now contained 6 
years later in title III of S. 1576. 

SULLIVAN BILL ALSO INCLUDED GIFTED CHILDREN 
My bill as originally introduced, and as 

reintroduced in subsequent Congresses, also 
would encourage the training of teachers for 
gifted, as well as handicapped, children. I 
hope that in other legislation we can still 
accomplish that objective, because it would 
not be appropriate or germane to try to add 
it to this legislation today dealing with men- 
tal retardation facilities and community 
mental health centers. Otherwise, I would 
have offered such an amendment. 

ORIGINAL BILL INTRODUCED AUGUST 30, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that we are 
going to provide more encouragement for 
experienced teachers to go back to school 
for advanced training in teaching excep- 
tional children. I am proud to have been 
the sponsor of the first general bill ever in- 
troduced on this subject, and I submit, as 
part of my remarks, that original bill, as 
follows: 

“H.R. 9591—85TH CONGRESS, Ist SESSION 
“In the House of Representatives, August 30, 

1957, Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the follow- 

ing bill; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Education and Labor) 

“A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
special $18,500,000 7-year program of Fed- 
eral scholarship and fellowship grants to 
individuals, and a $2,500,000 program of 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, to encourage and ex- 
pand the training of teachers for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

“SHORT TITLE 


“This Act may be cited as the ‘Exceptional 
Children Educational Assistance Act’. 
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“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


“Sec. 2. The Congress believes that the 
American promise of equality of opportunity 
extends to every child within our country, 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity or his 
handicaps, whether he is handicapped by 
defects of speech, of sight or of hearing, or 
crippling disease or condition, whether his 
adjustment to society is made difficult by 
emotional or mental disorders, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit. All such exceptional children require 
special educational guidance for develop- 
ment of their total educational potential. 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to supervise 
the teachers of such children, to train such 
teachers and supervisors, and to conduct 
research into the problems relating to the 
education of exceptional children. 

“While the Co recognizes that the 
primary responsibility for meeting these 
problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training 
of self-reliant and useful citizens demands 
that the Federal Government assist and en- 
courage and stimulate the initiation of ade- 
quate programs in the States to meet these 
problems. 

“Therefore, this Act provides on a tem- 
porary, seven-years basis, a program to fur- 
ther the training of teachers, supervisors of 
teachers, and researchers in special educa- 
tion for exceptional children, and to en- 
courage and assist public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education to expand 
their training work in these fields. 


“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ means a State, 
Alaska, Hawail, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

“(2) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; 

“(3) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the population between such 
ages for the most recent year for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; 

“(4) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools in a State, or, if there 
is no such agency or officer, an agency or 
officer designated by the Governor or by 
State law; 

“(5) The term ‘nonprofit institution’ 
means an institution owned and operated 
by one or more corporations or associations 
no part of the net earnings of which inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; and 

“(6) The term ‘exceptional children’ 
means those children determined in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner to present special educational 
problems, such as (a) children who are un- 
usually intelligent or gifted; (b) children 
who are mentally retarded; (c) children 
who are deaf or hard of hearing; (d) chil- 
dren who are blind or have serious visual 
impairments; (e) children who have serious 
health problems due to heart disease, epi- 
lepsy, or other debilitating conditions; (f) 
children who suffer from speech impedi- 
ments; (g) children who are crippled (in- 
cluding those who have cerebral palsy); 
and (h) children who are maladjusted emo- 
tionally and socially, including the institu- 
tionalized delinquent, 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958; $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; $3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963; and $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964; for grants to 
individuals for scholarships and fellowships 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
5(a) of this Act. 

“(b) There is also authorized the sum of 
$2,500,000 to be expended during the exist- 
ence of this program in the form of grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 5(b) 
of this Act. 


“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of ad- 
vanced training, at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers 
of exceptional children, or to train or super- 
vise teachers in this field, or engage in re- 
search in the teaching of exceptional chil- 
dren: Provided, That, in his discretion, the 
Commissioner, in order to accomplish the 
objectives of this Act, may also make these 
awards for study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education to construct, in- 
stall, improve, or expand specialized facilities 
and equipment in connection with courses 
of instruction for persons preparing to en- 
gage in employment as teachers of excep- 
tional children, or to train such teachers, 
or to supervise such teachers, or to engage 
in research in special education for excep- 
tional children: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner, in his discretion, may also make 
grants to establish specialized courses in this 
field in such institutions. 

“(c) The amount of scholarship and fel- 
lowship grants made in any fiscal year to 
residents of a State under section 5(a) shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4(a) 
for such fiscal year as the school-age popu- 
lation of such State bears to the total school- 
age population of all the States. 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
Act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as the 
Commissioner may determine, including con- 
ditions requiring public and other nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this Act, and conditions requiring 
compliance with such provisions as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. 

“(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described in sec- 
tion 6(a) which shall assist him in deter- 
mining the areas and priorities of need in 
the award of these grants, and in setting the 
standards for the granting of such fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and grants. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY PANELS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
point an advisory committee of not more 
than eight persons who shall be conversant 
with the overall educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children and who shall assist the 
Commissioner in developing general policies 
under this Act. The Commissioner shall be 
ex officio a member of this committee and 
shall act as chairman thereof. 
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“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
from time to time to establish advisory 
panels of specialists in special education 
for any of the categories of exceptional chil- 
dren enumerated in this Act. Each such 
panel shall consist of not less than five per- 
sons, who shall meet at the call of the Com- 
missioner. 


“DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


“SEC. 7. The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his functions under this Act 
except the making of regulations. 


“PUBLICIZING AVAILABILITY OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall take such 
steps as are practicable to publicize to the 
fullest extent possible the availability of 
fellowships, scholarships, and grants under 
this Act among teachers and prospective 
teachers, and among all colleges and univer- 
sities offering accredited courses of study 
leading to advanced degrees in nursery, kin- 
dergarten, elementary, or secondary edu- 
cation. 

“COOPERATION WITH STATES 

“Sec. 9. In the administration of this Act, 
the Commissioner shall consult and advise 
with the various State educational agencies 
to determine the extent of need for teachers 
of exceptional children in the respective 
States and to keep the State educational 
agencies fully informed of all developments 
under this program in order to encourage 
them to establish special programs or special 
classes for exceptional children. In this 
connection, the Commissioner shall advise 
the State educational agencies of the names 
and home addresses of all individuals from 
their respective States who have received fel- 
lowships, scholarships, or grants for train- 
ing in the field of education of exceptional 
children, and the particular field of study 
each is pursuing, so that the respective State 
educational agencies can then take appro- 
priate steps to seek to attract such persons 
to positions in their home States in order to 
utilize the advanced education and skills 
which they have acquired under this pro- 
gram: Provided, That no individual receiv- 
ing a scholarship, fellowship, or grant for 
advanced study under this Act shall be re- 
quired, as a condition of such scholarship or 
fellowship or grant to promise to take em- 
ployment subsequently in any State.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the items re- 
ferred to above. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC FI- 
NANCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Domestic Finance of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
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have permission to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House tomorrow and on the 
following day in general debate. 
: The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the ‘request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 


TOBACCO RESEARCH 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the To- 
bacco Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will hold public 
hearings beginning tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 29, and continuing through 
Friday, January 31, on the importance of 
research in accomplishing maximum as- 
surances of health in the use of tobacco. 

I have communicated directly with 
Members of the House and Senate who 
represent States and districts producing 
cigarette tobacco, inviting all to attend 
and participate in these hearings. We 
are reserving special time on Friday for 
Members who wish to testify personally 
before the subcommittee. 

Tomorrow, Wednesday, we shall re- 
ceive statements from Dr. Luther T. 
Terry, the Surgeon General, and Dr. 
James M. Hundley, Assistant Surgeon 
General, whose office recently issued the 
report on “Smoking and Health”; from 
Dr. Nyle Brady, Director of Research, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; from 
the Governors of principal cigarette to- 
bacco producing States, and others. 

On Thursday, the heads of the de- 
partments of agriculture of the tobacco- 
producing States, spokesmen for farm 
and other organizations, and various 
persons who have requested time, will be 
heard. 

I hope that many of you will find the 
time to attend the hearings on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. If you wish to sub- 
mit a statement and cannot be present 
on Friday, we are holding the record 
open so that your statement may be filed 
and made a part of this record. 

I emphasize to the House that this is 
not a hearing on the Surgeon General's 
report, “Smoking and Health.” The 
hearing will be directed to the pending 
resolutions proposing to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research into the quality and 
health factors of cigarette tobacco, par- 
ticularly to discover and emphasize these 
factors in the plant breeding, culture, 
and handling of tobacco that goes into 
the manufacture of cigarettes. 

This hearing does not pertain to vari- 
ols proposals for labeling or other legis- 
lation, as these matters are outside the 
jurisdiction of our Committee on Agri- 
culture. Such legislative proposals have 
been referred by the Speaker to another 
committee of the House. Our commit- 
tee has jurisdiction with respect to re- 
search into the production and handling 
of tobacco, and this is the area to be 
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comprehended by the hearings before 
the Tobacco Subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must accept 
the fact that millions of people will con- 
tinue to smoke cigarettes, irrespective of 
the report just issued. Therefore, the 
primary responsibility before us is how 
we may give maximum assurances of 
health to those who continue smoking. 
In these hearings, our Committee on Ag- 
riculture is responding to its responsibil- 
ity, and we appreciate the interest shown 
by each Member of this House. 


THE NATION’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
LATE SENATOR HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, today the Nation honored the mem- 
ory of one of its most distinguished and 
beloved citizens—Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman. At a White House ceremony, 
which I was privileged to attend, Presi- 
dent Johnson presented the Freedom 
Medal to the lovely Mrs. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, who accepted it on behalf of her 
husband. 

I can think of no other public figure 
more deserving of the Freedom Medal 
than the late Senator Lehman. As New 
York’s Lieutenant Governor, Governor, 
and U.S. Senator, Herbert H. Lehman 
served the people of his State and of the 
Nation with unwavering dedication to 
our democratic principles. His compas- 
sion, humanity, and integrity earned him 
a degree of esteem and affection which 
few in public life are privileged to enjoy. 
His life was marked by a long record of 
remarkable achievements. Perhaps he 
will be most remembered as the voice of 
liberalism in the Senate during the hys- 
teria of the 1950’s. A courageous fight- 
er for civil rights, civil liberties, and a 
fair and just immigration policy, he was 
rightly known as the conscience of the 
Senate. 

After his retirement from the Senate, 
his deep concern for the welfare of New 
York motivated Herbert H. Lehman, at 
the age of 80, to lead the cause of politi- 
cal decency and reform within the Dem- 
ocratic Party. He fought fiercely against 
the boss system, inspiring thousands of 
volunteers to become active in grass- 
roots politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the remarks of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson delivered at today’s 
ceremony awarding the Presidential 
Freedom Medal to the late Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman: 


REMARES OF THE PRESIDENT AT PRESENTATION 
or MEDAL or FREEDOM AWARD TO MRS. HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN, CABINET ROOM 


President JomnNson. Mr. Secretary, Mrs. 
Lehman, members of the family, and friends 
of Herbert Lehman, in December, one of my 
first and most rewarding acts was to confer 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom for dis- 
tinguished achievements on 33 individuals. 
The brilliance of that occasion was marred by 
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the absence of two men; John Kennedy, who 
conceived and planned these new civil hon- 
ors, and Herbert Lehman, whose death in 
New York occurred just minutes before his 
departure to Washington to receive this 
award from a grateful nation. 

Today it is altogether fitting that in spe- 
cial ceremony we present Herbert Lehman’s 
Medal of Freedom to the one person who 
shared his life and his hopes, his triumphs 
and his disappointments, who was always 
with him in sunshine and in sorrow. Edith 
Lehman was the indispensable companion. 
When the days were dark or the mornings 
seemed far away, Edith Lehman was always 
there. No one knows this better than the 
friends of Herbert Lehman who are gathered 
here today. 

The Nation is diminished when a patriot 
dies. Senator Lehman was an unusual man. 
He believed in the worth of the human being. 
He rejoiced and he agonized in the cause of 
freedom. He was civilized and calm when all 
around him were confused. He did not accept 
the view of the grayminded and the doom- 
hangers that the corrupted currents of this 
world would overwhelm. 

He believed, as Aristotle had said, that ex- 
cellence is much labored for by the race of 
man. He believed in the goodness and the 
rightness of the individual citizen and in that 
arena he fought his long fight. What a 
happy legacy he leaves to his family and to 
his State and to his Nation, an estate that 
will always endure for it consists of love and 
loyalty for his country. 

Secretary BALL. Mr. 
tion. 

President JOHNSON. The President of the 
United States of America awards this Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom to Herbert H. Leh- 
man, citizen and statesman. He has used 
wisdom and compassion as the tools of gov- 
ernment and he has made politics the high- 
est form of public service. 

The Warre House, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I thank 
you very much for your tribute to my hus- 
band. And I would like to thank everybody 
who is gathered here, because I know they 
are here in tribute to my husband. I can't 
tell you how honored I feel to accept this 
medal. I want to also say that the knowl- 
edge that this medal was coming to him 
added a great deal to his last hours of life. 
And I want to thank you ever so much for 
the many things you have done which has 
meant a great deal to him. I know he lis- 
tened to you. When we were at Atlantic 
City we listened to your speech to the joint 
Congress and he was very thrilled and very 
encouraged and very happy. 

I know he wrote to you at that time and 
you were kind enough to reply. He never 
saw the reply, but I want to thank you very, 
very much, 


President, the cita- 


President JOHNSON., There is nothing more 
I can add except this: Senator Lehman was 
a most unusual man and a most thoughtful 
person. When I was hovering between life 
and death, he made it possible for me to be 
here today. He got up in the Senate one 
morning, the first time a Senator had arisen 
since 1789, and offered a Senate resolution 
that the Senate pray for my recovery. And 
it was just at the time when I needed every 
prayer I could get. And his prayer was 
answered. Thank you. 


REQUIRING MILITARY PERSONNEL 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO COM- 
PLY WITH THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
ACCEPTING UNITED NATIONS 
MEDALS AND SERVICE RIBBONS 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to extend my remarks at 

this point in the Rercorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


1964 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
requiring military personnel of the 
United States to comply with the Con- 
stitution of the United States before 
accepting United Nations Medals and 
Service Ribbons. 

On January 7, 1964, President Johnson 
issued Executive Order No. 11139, au- 
thorizing acceptance of the United Na- 
tions Medal and Service Ribbon. This 
is in direct violation of article I, section 
9, clause 8 of the Constitution of the 
United States which reads as follows: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 


If the President can issue Executive 
orders overriding the Constitution of the 
United States, there is little reason to 
have a Constitution. Each clause and 
section of the Constitution is of equal 
dignity, and the President of the United 
States should be the first to recognize 
this. Any change in the Constitution 
should be made in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution providing 
for such amendments. 

I sincerely hope that the appropriate 
committee will hold immediate hearings 
on this resolution and send it to the floor 
for proper action. 


BUILDING THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when demands are being made upon our 
Government that we give up or surrender 
control over the Panama Canal, it is well 
that we recall the thrilling story of 
American sacrifice, heroism, and expend- 
iture which made possible the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. One of the 
men to whom we are most indebted for 
that herculian achievement is Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Wood who is best known to the 
American public for his many years of 
successful direction of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. 

From the time he was lieutenant at 
the age of 24 when he was assigned to 
serve on detached duty with the Isthmi- 
an Canal Commission through the im- 
portant command of Chief Quartermas- 
ter of the canal and director of the Pan- 
ama Railroad, General Wood rendered to 
his country in the construction of the 
canal, 10 years of dedicated and distin- 
guished service. General Wood was 
truly one of those indispensable men who 
made this great project the greatest 
manmade project on earth at the time 
of its construction possible. 

On April 10, 1963, before the Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago, General Wood 
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told the story of the building of the 
Panama Canal. This is a story the 
American public should know. Fortu- 
nately, the Honorable William Benton, 
former distinguished U.S. Senator from 
Connecticut, and former eminent Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, as publisher and 
chairman of Encyclopedia Britannica 
has made this address of General Wood 
into a bound volume for circulation to a 
limited number of friends. I feel that 
the Members of the Congress now so vi- 
tally concerned with the preservation of 
America’s legitimate interest in the Pan- 
ama Canal should have the benefit of 
General Wood’s first-hand account of 
the building of the Panama Canal. 
Hence, I submit this moving address of 
General Wood from the volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica entitled: Mon- 
ument for the World” as follows: 
MONUMENT FOR THE WORLD 


The club has been kind enough to invite 
me to be its guest and to speak on the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. I have reached 
an age where I had determined to do no fur- 
ther public speaking, but as I felt I was 
among friends and the subject was one dear 
to my heart, I decided to violate my rule. 
I hope you will not too greatly regret the 
decision. 

To refresh your memories I will sketch 
some of the pertinent facts that led to our 
beginning the great work. 

After years of investigation and research, 
a commission headed by Adm. John G. 
Walker, of the U.S. Navy, recommended the 
construction of a canal through Nicaragua. 
The report was rendered in November 1901. 
In January 1902 the New Panama Canal 
Company in Paris, reacting to the report, 
cabled Admiral Walker their readiness to 
accept a U.S. offer of $40 million for their 
holdings in Panama. They had originally 
asked $109 million. The Walker Commission 
on January 18, 1902, then canceled its first 
recommendation and recommended Panama 
as the route for the canal. 

I might mention that the $40 million was 
a good bargain. The French had completed 
29,900,000 cubic yards of excavation useful 
to us. They conveyed to us the Panama 
Railroad Line and ail its assets. These assets 
included the ownership of valuable property 
in the cities of Panama and Colon, as well 
as the Panama Railroad Steamship Line and 
all the French equipment. 

In June 1902, Congress passed the Spooner 
Act, which was the basic law for the con- 
struction of the canal. It authorized Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to acquire all 
French canal holdings for $40 million and 
also authorized him to obtain from Colombia 
perpetual control of a strip of land for the 
maintenance, operations, and protection of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad and 
through the Isthmian Co. to construct 
the Panama Canal. The Colombian Senate 
rejected the treaty in 1903. The Province of 
Panama revolted and declared its independ- 
ence. Panama then signed a treaty with the 
United States in November 1903, granting the 
United States in perpetuity exclusive use, 
operation, and control of the Canal Zone. 
The United States recognized the independ- 
ence of Panama and agreed to pay the Re- 
public of Panama the sum of $10 million 
and, 9 years after ratification, a yearly pay- 
ment of $250,000, which was raised in 1936 
to $430,000 and in 1955 to $1,930,000. 

In March 1904 the first Isthmian Canal 
Commission was appointed to build the canal 
and John F. Wallace, then vice president 
and chief engineer of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, was appointed as its first chief 
engineer. 

A gigantic task awaited this Commission. 
The French company had had a small force 
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at work, not over 1,000 men, employed princi- 
pally in dredging operations, just sufficient 
to hold the concession from Colombia. The 
two cities of Panama and Colon at the termi- 
nals of the Pacific and Atlantic sides were 
at that time towns of approximately 30,000 
and 10,000 people. Neither had any water 
supply or sewers. The Canal Zone between 
was virtually unpeopled. 

The Commission had to recruit labor from 
the United States, the British West Indies, 
and Europe. It had to provide the means 
of housing and feeding the force. It had to 
import from the United States all the equip- 
ment needed for the largest construction job 
in the world. It had to furnish a govern- 
ment with judges, police, etc. 

The original Commission faced the biggest 
construction job in the world at that time, 
in a location devoid of material, labor, or 
equipment. Yellow fever was still prevalent 
in Panama and the zone—one out of every 
three Frenchmen sent there in the period 
from 1879 to 1890 died—and this proved a 
great deterrent to the recruiting of Ameri- 
cans of the right quality. The beginnings of 
the force recruited in 1904 and the first 6 
months of 1905 were largely Americans who 
had left the United States for this country's 
good—railroad men who were blacklisted on 
the American railroads, drunks, and what 
we called tropical tramps, American drifters 
in Latin America. 

The canal from its inception appealed to 
the imagination of the American people, and 
in 1904, after the new Commission took 
Office, there was a demand to see “the dirt 
fiy.” Unfortunately, the Commission yielded 
to that clamor and started in 1904 to do 
excavation work before there was adequate 
organization and before equipment and 
labor were available. The exception was the 
beginning of the sanitation and medical 
organization under the direction of Col, Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas. This work was properly or- 
ganized and operated from the very begin- 
ning. 

As a matter of fact, we might not have 
done any better than the French except for 
three factors: our knowledge of the trans- 
mission of yellow fever, the invention of 
the steam shovel, and the U.S. Treasury to 
finance the job. 

In March 1905, I was fortunate enough to 
be detached from the Army for duty with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. I left the 
States that month and reported to Mr. Wal- 
lace at Panama for duty. At that time there 
was only one other Army line officer on the 
job. There were, however, some Army doc- 
tors, officers of the Medical Corps, and 
Colonel Gorgas. I was assigned to the De- 
partment of Labor and Quarters, dealing with 
the recruiting of labor and their housing 
and feeding. This was to become later the 
Quartermaster Department with many ad- 
ditional duties. 

Three to four weeks after I landed, we had 
our first case of yellow fever, the head of- 
the building department. He was taken to 
the hospital and died in 3 days. Within a 
week, many more Americans, high“ and 
“low,” were taken to the hospital. As I re- 
member, from the beginning to the end of 
the epidemic, about one out of every three 
Americans on the canal came down with 
the fever and about 50 percent of the cases 
died. Then began a rush of resignations as 
nearly everybody wanted to quit. To cap 
the climax, Mr. Wallace, then the chief engi- 
neer, who had been up in the States re- 
cruiting American skilled labor, returned to 
the isthmus in the midst of the epidemic 
and tendered his resignation—his assistant 
did likewise. It was exactly as if in Chicago 
at the headquarters of one of our great com- 
panies, the president, all of the vice presi- 
dents, most of the key men, the first and 
second echelons, resigned within a period of 
6 weeks. Naturally there was complete de- 
moralization on the work in May and June 
of 1905. 
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The epidemic really ended by September 
1905, From then on we never had another 


case. 

Personally, I have always felt grateful to 
the yellow fever for my first great oppor- 
tunity in life. I was then 25 years old, had 
no idea of getting the fever, and did not 
get it, though I was bitten by the same 
mosquitoes that bit my comrades. Anyone 
who stayed was promoted. I was promoted 
every month for 3 months in the canal or- 
ganization and more important to me, 
reached a position near the top of the or- 
ganization at the beginning of the work. In 
June 1905, we had a force of 4,000 men—2 
years later we had 30,000. The force reached 
a peak in 1913 when we had 44,000 men 
actually at work, which meant a total of 
over 50,000 men on the payroll, allowing for 
men on leave, sick, and absent for other 
causes. 

In June 1905, John F. Stevens was ap- 
pointed chief engineer and took charge of 
the work. He proved a truly great leader. 
He was originally chief engineer for the 
Great Northern Railroad. He located the 
Marias Pass, the lowest point in the US. 
Rockies, and was James J. Hill's greatest 
lieutenant. He was vice president of the 
Rock Island Railroad when he was appointed 
to the canal. 

On his arrival he announced he was not 
going to do any digging until the proper 
preparations had been made. He imme- 
diately started the construction of homes 
for the married and single American em- 
ployees, all in the Canal Zone. A big cold- 
storage plant was erected at the Atlantic 
terminal; commissaries were built, selling 
food and all the essentials to the employees; 
hospitals, schools and churches, and YMCA 
clubhouses were erected, barracks for the 
common laborers, and a chain of restaurants 
for all classes of employees. The pay for 
the American construction men was then 
some 25 percent higher than wages paid in 
the United States, plus free rent, free medi- 
cal attention, and the necessities of life at 
cost in the commissaries. After the epidemic 
ended we began to get fine railroad men, fine 
construction men, fine employees in every 
category—of a very different character from 
the original force. 

We had put our agents in the West Indies 
Islands to recruit common labor. However, 
the British island authorities of that period 
refused to let us recruit any labor except on 
the island of Barbados, which was heavily 
overpopulated. We took 20,000 men from 
that little island—10 percent of the total 
population, over 40 percent of the adult male 
population. We got 8,000 French-speaking 
Negroes from Martinique and Guadeloupe 
and 7,000 Gallegos from Spain. 

We offered a contract to the West Indian 
laborers based on a pay of 10 cents per hour 
for a 99-hour day with living quarters and 
food at cost, plus repatriation at the end of 
2 years. Wages at that time in the West In- 
dies were 15 cents per day. Practically no 
Barbadians went home—they all remained 
on the canal and their descendants are still 
there. 

Most of the Negroes were sugarfield work- 
ers, had never seen a construction job in 
their lives, had never seen or handled any 
sort of machinery. The problem of how to 
pea and train this force was in itself very 
great. 

The efficiency of the Barbados labor was 
very low at the outset. They were great 
theologians, very wordy, and in the beginning 
whole gangs dropped their tools to engage 
in theological disputes. They were great 
letter writers. As the man who provided 
their food and lodging, I was a big man in 
their eyes, and one day I received a letter 
from one of the Barbados laborers addressed 
to “My master next to God"—I have never 
been so important since. 
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The European labor was paid double for 
the same class of work, as their efficiency 
was rated 3 to 1 to the Negroes. The ef- 
ciency of the Negroes improved by competi- 
tion and experience. At the end of the work 
there was very little difference in produc- 
tivity or pay between the Negroes and the 
European common laborers. 

The working hours were from 7 to 11 a.m. 
and from 1 to 5 pm. The heat was worst 
at noon. We had a 6-day week—no Satur- 
days off. Our headquarters from 1908 to 1913 
was in a big building at Culebra overlooking 
the cut. Colonel Goethals worked every 
evening until 9 p.m. and every Sunday morn- 
ing. The department heads at headquar- 
ters observed the same hours. 

With liberal pay, fair treatment, and a 
great job to be done, this heterogeneous force 
was welded together by the end of 1908 into 
an efficient force with high morale. We never 
had a strike. The handling of the working 
force during the construction of the canal 
will stand as a model of intelligent, just, and 
liberal treatment of labor. 

As stated, Mr. Stevens instigated a great 
housing program, so that men could bring 
their families with them. Even after the 
yellow fever had been eradicated, Panama 
had a bad name. Very few middle-aged or 
older people would come to the isthmus. 
The result was that our employees averaged 
very young; many of the men had been re- 
cently married, and many brought their 
brides with them or went up to the States 
on their first vacation to get a bride. 

Besides our railroad men, who were a fine 
class of men, we had a large number of 
young professional men—doctors, engineers, 
meteorologists, h phers, scientists—all 
with university educations. The majority of 
their wives also had good educations. We 
had no theaters, no movies, no automobiles, 
no roads, no radio, no television, but we were 
all young and managed to have a good time. 
Our Barbadians, as soon as they managed to 
get a little ahead, sent for their women in 
Barbados and set up households on the canal. 

The work of preparation, including the 
double tracking of the railroad, the building 
construction, the installation of all the nec- 
essary utilities for a force of 50,000 men, the 
layout of the work in the Culebra (Gaillard) 
Cut, the purchase of the necessary equip- 
ment, steam shovels, dump cars, locomotives, 
drills, etc., went on through the balance of 
the year 1905 and most of the year 1906. 

A board of 13, including 5 top American 
engineers and 5 foreign engineers, had been 
appointed to recommend the type of canal— 
sea level or high level. They rendered a 
report in January 1906, the five foreign engi- 
neers voting in favor of a sea canal, the five 
American engineers voting for a lock canal. 
The chairman, Gen. George W. Davis, voted 
with the foreign engineers, and the vote was 
8 to 5 for a sea-level canal. Mr. Stevens was 
in favor of the lock canal and sent his report 
to President Roosevelt. His arguments car- 
ried the day, and Congress voted the con- 
struction of a lock canal. 

Col. H. F. Hodges, the assistant chief 
engineer, an officer of the Corps of Engineers, 
was a great technician and was put in charge 
of all design. He immediately recruited a 
body of the ablest, smartest young engineers 
in the United States to design the locks, the 
Gatun and Miraflores Dams, the spillway, and 
the lock machinery. A large number of these 
engineers and draftsmen were at this work 
for 6 years. All were drawn from civil life. 
One of them, Ed Schildhauer, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, designed the 
lock machinery and the controls, probably 
the most complicated of all the design work. 
From the day it was put in operation it per- 
formed perfectly and is still in operation 
after 49 years. 

After the decision had been made and 
after most of the preparatory work had been 
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completed, we began the real digging in the 
late fall of 1906 and the dirt really began to 


On January 30, 1907, Mr. Stevens, after an 
argument with President Roosevelt, tendered 
his resignation. It was a great shock to 
the force, all of whom admired and respected 
him. He truly laid the foundation for the 
work. 

The President then appointed Col. George 
W. Goethals of the Army Corps of Engineers 
as chairman and chief engineer. Colonel 
Goethals took over in February 1907. The 
new members of the Commission were Adm. 
H. H. Rousseau of the Navy and Majs. William 
L. Sibert and David D. Gaillard of the Army. 

In retrospect, perhaps the change was good. 
Mr. Stevens, while a great railroad construc- 
tion engineer, had had no experience in 
locks and dams. Colonel Goethals did have 
long experience in that type of work. He 
also proved a great administrator and leader. 
The work was fortunate in that it had these 
two great men. 

Colonel Goethals set up an organization 
headed partly by military personnel and 
partly by civilian personnel. The Atlantic 
division, the Gatun locks and Gatun Dam, 
was headed by an Army colonel of engineers 
with four or five Army engineers as assistants. 
The Pacific division, the Pedro Miguel and 
Miraflores locks and the Pedro Miguel Dam, 
was headed by a civilian engineer, Sidney 
Williamson, with all civilian assistants. 
Naturally there was intense competition be- 
tween the Army and the civilians. The 
central division with the Culebra Cut was 
under the control of Colonel Gaillard of the 
Engineers with civilian assistants headed by 
an MIT graduate, Louis Rourke. 

The Quartermaster Department, which 
controlled the housing and feeding of the 
forces, the building construction, and the 
requisitioning, storage, and distribution of 
all supplies, was first headed by an Army 
officer, Col. Carol Devol of the Quartermaster 
Department of the Army. Colonel Devol fell 
seriously ill and was recalled to the States 
in 1912. I was his assistant and succeeded 
him as chief quartermaster. 

Colonel Gorgas headed the medical depart- 
ment. Our medical and sanitary depart- 
ment was superb. For that day our hos- 
pitals were ahead of the times. Most of 
the Army medical officers served as admin- 
istrators of the hospitals and sanitary works. 
Our surgeons and doctors were tops. They 
were all drawn from civil life with the excep- 
tion of two Army officers. From being a 
pest hole, Panama after 1907 had a splendid 
health record. 

The Canal Government, the controller, 
treasurer, and legal departments were all 
headed by civilians. There were no Army 
troops -stationed in the canal until 1910. 
The administration of justice was prompt 
and efficient. There was one Federal judge, 
appointed by the President, and a Federal 
constabulary or police. It was under the 
Roman civil law, and there was no trial by 
jury. 

During the year 1907, President Roosevelt 
visited the canal for 5 days. It was the first 
time that an American President had ever 
left the limits of the United States. Teddy 
lived up to his reputation for strenuosity. 
He was on the go from 7a.m.to9 p.m. He 
literally inspected everything. 

I might mention something about the per- 
sonalities of the two men, Colonel Gorgas 
and Colonel Goethals, who had most to do 
with bringing the work to a conclusion. 

Colonel Gorgas, or rather Dr. Gorgas, who 
headed the medical and sanitary department, 
was a southerner, the son of a West Point 
graduate who became the Chief of Ordnance 
of the Confederate Army and was a very 
gifted man. His son, Dr. Gorgas, was a lov- 
able man, idolized by his subordinates, re- 
spected by his colleagues. While easygoing, 
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he could not be budged from a principle he 
believed in. He was the only Army medical 
officer who ever became head of the AMA. 

Colonel Goethals was his exact antithesis. 
He graduated second in his class at West 
Point, had a fine mind. Unlike Gorgas, he 
was stern and unbending—you might say 
a typical Prussian—but his iron will and ter- 
rific energy were responsible for driving the 
work to a conclusion in record time. He 
might be termed a benevolent despot. I was 
his assistant for 7 years, and I might say 
that everything in my life since has seemed 
comparatively easy. 

From 1907 the work progressed rapidly. 
There were the mishaps due to a tropical 
climate; torrential rains, slides in the cut, 
floods in the Chagres River, breaks in the 
railroad, innumerable injuries and deaths to 
our common labor from accidents, but the 
work went steadily forward. 

As the excavation approached the bottom 
of the Culebra Cut, it was decided to com- 
plete that job by dredges rather than by 
the steam shovels, wet lustead of dry excava- 
tion. So in 1913 we took the shovels, the 
drills, the locomotives and dump cars out of 
the cut. We took up all the rail tracks in 
the cut. Finally in September 1913, most 
of the employees assembled at the north end 
of the cut at Gamboa, At that point there 
was a great dike that separated the waters 
of the Chagres River from the cut. An im- 
mense charge of dynamite was set off, the 
dike disappeared, and the water of the 
Chagres and the dredges entered the cut. 
From that date on the dredges did the re- 
maining excavating. 

For the next 11 months the force worked 
at fever pitch. Men reported to work early 
and stayed late, without overtime. All 
worked to break records and speed the work. 
I really believe that every American em- 
ployed would have worked that year without 
pay, if only to see the first ship pass through 
the completed canal. That spirit went down 
to all the laborers. 

Finally, on August 15, 1914, 2 weeks after 
World War I began in Europe, all was ready. 
The channel in the cut was clear, the dams 
were completed, the locks completed, the 
lock machinery in working order—all ready 
for the first vessel. 

There were many dignitaries from Wash- 
ington and foreign countries who had come 
down to see the opening, but Colonel Goeth- 
als decreed that only Americans who had 
worked 7 years on the canal could go through 
on the first boat regardless of their position, 
whether they were plumbers, drillers, lo- 
comotive engineers, or the heads of depart- 
ments. As I had been there nearly 10 years, 
I was one of the fortunate ones, as well as 
my wife and two of my (then) small daugh- 
ters. We all boarded the SS Ancon, started 
in at the Atlantic entrance, were lifted up 
in the locks at Gatun Lake, and passed 
through the lake to the cut. When we 
reached the Continental Divide in the Cut 
and the ship passed between Gold Hill and 
Contractors Hill, most of the men—and a 
great many of these hard rock men were 
tough babies—were in tears. We then went 
down the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks 
and then out to the Pacific Ocean. It was a 
great day. 

The canal was then opened to navigation, 
but very soon afterward the great Cucaracha 
slide came, the canal was closed, and it took 
months to get it opened. Sporadic slides 
occurred in 1916, and 1917 was the first year 
of uninterrupted traffic. 

After August 15, 1914, it became a job. I 
asked to be relieved, but Colonel Goethals 
requested me to stay until the spring of 
1915 to put up the permanent buildings of 
the canal. So I remained until May 1915. 

I think that all of you, as American citi- 
zens, can take pride in the building of the 
canal. It was estimated to cost $375 mil- 
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lion—the job was completed ahead of time 
and at a cost of $342 million. From start to 
finish there was never a single scandal, never 
a penny of graft. It was a 100-percent-clean 
job. After the first 3 years, there was no 
construction force in the world that com- 
pared with it in efficiency and morale. 

The canal graduated the men who built 
railroads in Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru. One 
of our engineers later organized his own 
contracting firm and built a railroad in 
the northern part of Panama and most of 
the railroads in Central America. Another 
engineer, with our superintendent of steam 
shovels, organized a contracting firm that 
built much of the Canadian National Rail- 
road through the Rockies to Prince Rupert 
on the Pacific. Another canal employee ar- 
ranged the organization and construction 
of the one railroad in Iran. Col. Frederick 
Mears, who succeeded Ralph Budd on the 
Panama Railroad, built the Alaskan Railroad 
and later as chief engineer of the Great 
Northern built the tunnel that pierced the 
Cascades, The canal furnished two vice 
presidents to the United Fruit Co., one to 
the Allied Chemical Co., and many other of- 
ficers to lesser corporations. It produced 
three presidents of American railroads, one 
of them, in my opinion, the ablest railroad 
man in the United States—Ralph Budd. 

Our doctors organized and staffed the 
medical force of the United Fruit Co. and 
furnished many of the leading figures in 
tropical medicine and research. Dr. Gorgas, 
after eliminating yellow fever in Panama, 
and virtually eliminating it in other places 
around the globe, later, at the request of the 
British Government, made a study of sleep- 
ing sickness in Africa. 

When we entered World War I, Colonel, 
then General, Goethals became the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Gorgas became the Surgeon General of the 
Army, and I, as a result of my experience 
and training in the canal, became the Act- 
ing Quartermaster General of the Army. 

The canal has even been successful from 
a financial point of view. In 1917, the first 
year of uninterrupted transit, 1,937 ves- 
sels passed through the canal, carrying 7,- 
210,000 tons of cargo and paying $5,628,000 
in tolls. In the 1962 fiscal year, 11,340 ves- 
sels carrying 68,660,000 long tons of cargo 
went through the canal and paid $58,347,- 
300 in tolls. It has paid back to the Treas- 
ury the interest on the bonds amounting to 
approximately $9 million yearly and has out 
of its revenue retired $20 million of the 
bonds. 

Advocates of government ownership might 
well point to the canal as a successful ex- 
ample of government operations, but there 
was a special reason for this. We had a 
strong President, Teddy Roosevelt, the 
American people as a whole were solidly be- 
hind the project, and we were 2,000 miles 
from Washington. In the whole period 
there was never a single political appoint- 
ment in the canal. I doubt whether these 
conditions can ever again be duplicated in a 
Government project. 

Some of you no doubt have read of the 
persistent efforts of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment to cancel or modify the existing 
canal treaty with our Government. Our 
Government faithfully fulfilled the terms 


of the original treaty, has raised the yearly . 


rental from $250,000 a year to almost $2 
million a year, and has given to Panama 
some $25 million worth of property in the 
city of Panama. 

The truth is that the Republic of Panama 
is not a nation. It is not like Peru and 
Colombia, with a distinct Spanish culture 
and a distinct nationality. The population 
of Panama is 12 percent white, 13 percent 
black, 72 percent mulatto, and 3 percent 
Indian. There are a few wealthy families 
in the city of Panama, mostly descendants 
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of Spanish, French, English, Scottish, and 
German merchants and traders, who control 
the Government and are now constantly 
pressuring the United States for more money 
and control of the canal. The United States 
has created all the wealth that exists in 
Panama. 

To those of us who worked on the canal 
it is unthinkable that we should give up 
our rights there. American money and 
brains were responsible for the building and 
operation of the canal, as well as American 
labor and the foreign labor imported by 
us. There was practically no Panamanian 
labor in the building of the canal. 

The problem of Cuba and its Government 
has a direct bearing on the protection and 
operation of the canal. Until recently the 
canal was reasonably safe from injury. 
Russia has no Navy that threatens us with 
the exception of submarines, but they are 
a long distance from Panama. Today with 
missiles in Cuba, as well as submarine bases, 
the locks might well be destroyed from 
Cuba. 

I have tried to tell you as well as I can 
the epic of the building of the canal. It 
is hard for me to transmit to you the feel- 
ing we all possessed toward the work. 
Rarely can man see his own work, but we 
saw it physically as, year by year, we saw 
the Cut grow deeper and deeper, the lock 


walls higher and higher, the dam, the lake. 


We all felt we were doing a job that was 
of benefit not only to our own country 
but to the world. We were proud that the 
job was being done honestly, efficiently, and 
expeditiously. 

I have good reason personally to be grate- 
ful to the canal. As a young man and a 
director of the Panama Railroad, as assistant 
chief quartermaster, as chief quartermaster 
of the canal, and as head of the construction 
department, I had a wonderful experience 
in the handling of labor, the supervision 
of two great ports, the building construction 
on a large scale, and most of all the han- 
dling of the supply system of a large job. 
That experience proved of value to me as 
the head of the Quartermaster Department 
of the Army and later in the great company 
which I had the honor to head for many 
years. 

The canal will always remain a material 
monument from a construction and engi- 
neering standpoint. It will also stand as a 
monument in the minds and hearts of the 
employees who worked on it during the con- 
struction period, one no less enduring than 
the physical monument. 

I hope you, as citizens of our country, 
will feel likewise. 


RUSSIAN WHEAT SALE NEEDS 
PUBLIC EXPOSURE 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings on the Russian wheat sale could not 
be more timely—or more tuned to public 
interest. This very day the first ship- 
ment of Durum wheat bound for Rus- 
sia is being loaded at Norfolk, Va. 

The Russian wheat sale lacks the sexy 
overtones of the Bobby Baker hearings 
on the other side of the Capitol, but it 
wins hands down from the standpoint of 
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tax dollars wasted and sound principles 
gone astray. 

I sincerely hope the subcommittee will 
persist in it until all facts are placed in 
full view of the public. The sale right- 
fully deserves public exposure. It is not 
a normal commercial transaction by any 
stretch of the imagination. It is public 
business. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce are in it up to their necks. 

So are the taxpayers. By reference to 
just two recent transactions, I can show 
that a new little known and unwritten 
policy of the USDA—begun as a way to 
pressure certain U.S. vessels into hauling 
wheat to Russia—has increased direct 
costs to U.S. taxpayers by $381,000. 
This policy has also indirectly boosted 
tax costs at least $150,000 because of the 
adverse effect it has had on the cost of 
shipping U.S. Government oil products 
from the Persian Gulf. 

Under this policy, the USDA, coop- 
erating with the Commerce Department, 
is disqualifying certain U.S. vessels from 
bidding for Public Law 480 shipments 
until the Russian wheat shipment prob- 
lem is solved. This, of course, is harsh 
treatment for the vessels involved. It is 
discrimination of an unprecedented or- 
der. It is also harsh treatment for U.S. 
taxpayers, because the taxpayers have 
to cover the loss when low-bidding ships 
are disqualified. 

For example, South, Inc., a shipping 
firm based in Jacksonville, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 23 responded to the public invitation 
for bids on a Public Law 480 shipment 
and presented an offer for the firm’s 
U. S.-flag tanker, Vicksburg, to perform 
from U.S. gulf to Karachi, Pakistan, at 
$22.75 per long ton. I have information 
from private sources that several other 
similar bids were made within the same 
freight rate range. j 

The South, Inc., bid was rejected in 
favor of bids on other smaller ships at 
$26.95 per long ton. The difference in 
the bids figures about $120,000, and every 
penny of this loss comes from the 
pockets of taxpayers. This is so because 
under the terms of Public Law 480 ship- 
ments, taxpayers cover the premium cost 
of hauling half the shipment in US. 
vessels. 

Another similar transaction of which 
I have knowledge shows a loss to tax- 
payers of $262,500. 

The purpose of this policy, of course, 
is to encourage—or coerce—U.S. vessels 
of certain size and equipage to accept 
Russian-bound wheat cargo. If US. 
flags are barred from Public Law 480 
shipments, they have almost no place 
else to go. 

The subcommittee should dig into this 
strange business and find out if this 
preferential, discriminatory policy is 
lawful. In verifying this policy at the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, I asked for 
the authority and was told simply that 
the policy had come down from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture's office. 

Last month USDA paid an export 
subsidy averaging 72% cents a bushel 
on 13 million bushels of Durum wheat. 
The subsidy was paid to Continental 
Grain Co. of New York. A few days later 
the Department refused to pay a 59-cent 
subsidy on 110,000 bushels. Shortly 
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before the Continental bid was accepted, 
USDA had accepted bids as low as 59 
cents. Since it was consummated, USDA 
has accepted two bids at 52 cents. All 
except the one to Continental were for 
export to friendly countries. Con- 
tinental’s grain was for Russia. 

Obviously, Continental got preferen- 
tial treatment. The presumption ac- 
cepted by all responsible observers of my 
knowledge is that the USDA paid this 
fancy bonus—worth $1,700,000—so Con- 
tinental could meet the premium cost 
of shipping half of the wheat in U.S. 
vessels, 

These questions should be answered: 
Was this preferential treatment lawful? 
What is the authority? Why better 
prices for exporters with Communist 
customers than those with free-world 
customers? If Continental is unable to 
sign sufficient U.S. vessels to carry half 
the wheat to Russia, and gets a waiver 
on this requirement, will taxpayers be 
able to recapture the part of the export 
subsidy intended but not needed as a 
shipping subsidy? 

USDA officials could properly be called 
to justify this abnormally high export 
subsidy. If a subsidy for ocean freight 
was included, how was it calculated? If 
not, who got the bonanza? 

USDA and Commerce Department of- 
ficials who negotiated with Continental 
on the Russian wheat deal should ex- 
plain what happened. 

Another question which may properly 
be considered by this subcommittee: Did 
the Commerce Department comply with 
laws and its own regulations in issuing 
the export license to Continental for 
the Durum wheat? 

On the basis of the best information I 
can obtain, it appears that the export 
license was issued prior to consummation 
of the wheat deal between Continental 
and Russia. If so, it violated the Com- 
merce Department’s own regulations. 

Export Bulletin 883 of the Commerce 
Department, issued November 13, 1963, 
requires that each export license appli- 
cation be accompanied by form FC-842, 
properly executed. Did this form actu- 
ally accompany the Continental appli- 
cation for export license? On the face 
of it, it would seem impossible, as form 
FC-842 requires the listing of quantity, 
value of commodities and numerous oth- 
er details, including certification by the 
buyer that transshipment will not oc- 
cur. Did the Soviet Union so certify 
prior to the issuance of the license? If 
not, what is the authority and justifica- 
tion for making the exception? 

Finally, I hope the subcommittee will 
see fit to call as witnesses Mr. Michel 
Fribourg, president of Continental Grain 
Co. and any other officials of this 
company who have had to do with the 
Durum wheat transaction. 

The following would be appropriate 
questions for them: 

Was the subsidy paid to Continental 
abnormally high in order to cover some 
of the expense of ocean shipping? If 
not, who gets the bonus? If it does go 
to hire U.S. vessels and thus, in effect, 
subsidizes ocean transportation to the 
Communist destination, who originated 
the idea of hiding the shipping subsidy 
as a part of an abnormally high export 
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subsidy? Did the idea originate in Con- 
tinental Grain Co. or the USDA? In 
any event, with whom in USDA—if any- 
one—did Continental discuss the Durum 
wheat subsidy bid before it was actually 
offered? 

There are other costs to the taxpayers 
that deserve attention. For example, the 
pullout of tanker-type ships from the 
United States to India-Pakistan run, re- 
sulting from the Russian wheat deal 
policy, has forced taxpayers to pay more 
than double the rate for petroleum ship- 
ments from the Persian gulf area. The 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 
U.S. Navy, has informed me that MSTS 
is now paying $8 a ton for shipping that 
was costing only $3.66 last September, 
just before the Russian wheat deal was 
discussed. This involves about 1 million 
tons annually. This means a loss to tax- 
payers of $4 million, figured at an annual 
rate. This figures $333,000 a month— 
or more than $150,000 for the period the 
new policy has been in effect. 

Tanker-type U.S. vessels carrying 
wheat to India and Pakistan under Pub- 
lic Law 480, accept return-trip business 
at a cutrate price because they would 
otherwise come home empty. Now that 
these ships have been pulled off the run 
to India-Pakistan the grain is being 
hauled in the “dry-hold” type vessels. 
These vessels cannot efficiently handle 
petroleum products, and therefore the 
MSTS is being denied the cutrate price. 
Hence the jump in rate from $3.66 to $8. 

My information is that Continental 
Grain Co. has 2 months—February and 
March—in which to ship a half-million 
tons of wheat in U.S. vessels, if these 
are available. Thus far, the firm has 
made three tenders seeking vessels at the 
unusual terms and conditions of the 
deal, but has lined up only a tonnage of 
less than 100,000 tons—only a fraction 
of that needed. 

Plenty of U.S. vessels are anxious for 
business, but not at the terms and condi- 
tions offered. The Johnson administra- 
tion policy which, for all practical pur- 
poses, bars the big efficient vessels from 
hauling to free world destinations, is ob- 
viously intended to put the squeeze on 
U.S. shippers so they will accept the 
terms and conditions demanded by Con- 
tinental and its associates. 

United States vessels canriot operate 
without a substantial subsidy, and can 
qualify for U.S. subsidy only in shipping 
generated by the U.S. Government. 
Foreign vessels would ship from United 
States gulf ports to Odessa for about $11 
a ton, compared with the $18.02 price 
specified for U.S. vessels last October by 
the U.S. Maritime Administration. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in contro- 
versial legislation, we who are not mem- 
bers of the reporting committee must 
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depend for information and knowledge 
from the committee report, the debate on 
the floor and, if we have time to do it, 
refer to and read the committee record. 

However, there comes a time when a 
Member has personal knowledge and 
experience with the subject matter of 
the proposed legislation. It is perhaps 
natural that he thus looks for guidance 
to his own knowledge gained from his 
own personal observation. I am in that 
position on this bill H.R. 6041 and as 
early as May 29, 1963, I introduced a 
companion measure, H.R. 6673, because I 
was convinced that the Davis-Bacon Act 
does not give the protection at the 
present time that it was intended to give 
at the time of its enactment in 1931. It 
is a good law but progress has occurred 
and times have changed in the labor 
area. This bill will correct one of the 
main shortcomings of the act. It has 
taken into consideration the so-called 
fringe benefits—health, welfare, and pen- 
sions—in fixing the prevailing wage scale 
which must be met by a contractor or 
subcontractor in any area of Federal 
contracts or federally aided projects. 

Time after time in my Second District 
of New Jersey—Atlantic, Cape May, and 
Cumberland Counties—I have seen con- 
tracts let at Federal installations to the 
low bidder which is as it should be. Un- 
fortunately, for the local area, however, 
the low bid was by an out-of-State con- 
tractor who paid lower wage rates in his 
area. The result would be that local 
contractors and both skilled and un- 
skilled labor had to watch strangers come 
in from out of State and do work which 
our area needed badly. 

We have had some large projects 
where low paid construction workers 
were brought in from outside the local 
communities for long periods and on 
weekends they would leave the area for 
their homes taking their paychecks with 
them. This situation tended to under- 
cut local wage rates and living standards 
not only for the construction workers 
and their families but the local com- 
munity as well. 

In an already depressed area this was 
like rubbing salt into the wounds. Many 
workers blamed the Federal Government 
for bringing these out-of-State workers 
in to do work in their communities. I 
found it difficult to explain, when we 
were talking about their Government, 
their livelihood and their taxes. 

This bill will be of great aid in stop- 
ping such undercutting. It is aimed to 
stop unfair competition by contractors 
who underbid local contractors who hire 
workers in their locality and pay wage 
rates—including fringe benefits—on 
Federal installations and projects. 

If there are other changes, including 
administrative, which should be made to 
the Davis-Bacon Act, let us get on with 
doing it with the whole act—but do not 
let that stop this specific correction so 
badly needed now. T urge the enactment 
of this much-needed legislation. 


THE REPUBLICAN HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM: OPERATION NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Rercord and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority members of the House Special 
Housing Subcommittee are introducing 
today, as announced last Friday, hous- 
ing bills to provide low-income Ameri- 
cans with better housing and living con- 
ditions, both in human and economic 
terms. Included in the package will be 
a new low-income housing approach 
making use of private housing units al- 
ready available, a new loan program to 
encourage rehabilitation instead of the 
bulldozer for neighborhoods, a complete 
overhaul of compensation payments to 
tenants and property owners, priority re- 
quirements for slum clearance over rede- 
velopment of downtown commercial 
areas, and needed assistance for indi- 
viduals and small businesses too long ig- 
nored. The Republican housing bills 
are: H.R. 9771, H.R. 9772, and H.R. 9785. 

We have read the President’s message 
on housing with interest, and we have 
examined his legislative proposals in de- 
tail with great disappointment. If this 
is the weapon he intends to use to fight 
his war on poverty, the battle we must 
win has already been lost. One section 
in particular in this voluminous proposal 
sets the tone for the entire document. 
This section raises the limitation on 
grants which can be used to redevelop 
nonresidential, downtown commercial 
areas, from 30 to 35 percent. 

The reason, we are told, is: 

The 30 percent of grant authority avail- 
able for nonresidential projects is now being 
fully utilized and is no longer adequate to 
meet the known demand for additional non- 
residential projects. 


Whatever happened to the “known 
demand” for residential projects? We 
challenge any administration official to 
go into any city in the country and tell 
its residents that there is no longer any 
need for slum clearance or rehabilitation 
of blighted residential areas, and that, 
in the war on poverty, the Democrats 
will now concentrate on commercial re- 
newal. The real reason why there is full 
utilization of present grants and in- 
creased demands is that the present Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration has sold the 
idea of a profitable commercial redevel- 
opment, and played down its failures in 
rehabilitation, and housing code en- 
forcement required by the Housing Act 
of 1949 as amended. 

In contrast, the Republican alterna- 
tive housing plan would set a specific 
priority for residential projects over 
those in commercial districts, and would 
Place profitable commercial develop- 
ments on a loan instead of a grant basis. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission re- 
port of 1959 stated that the relocation 
phase of urban renewal was the most 
important key to the success of the pro- 
gram in human terms. The Johnson 
administration program contains only 
one improvement for this vital program 
which has been the most criticized of 
all, and that proposal is only to extend 
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the requirement that decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing be available for dis- 
placed individuals as well as families. 
No mention is made of the small busi- 
nessman. No effort is made to follow 
the recommendations of the July 1963 
report of the Connecticut Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights that a physical 
verification should be made of the ex- 
istence of these alleged decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing units. In fact, the ad- 
ministration bill would do away with any 
check on the promises of localities that 
substandard housing was eliminated to 
qualify for low-income housing assist- 
ance. 

In contrast, the Republican proposal 
would require physical verification of the 
availability of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing, not at the time of the original 
Plan, but at the point of time several 
years later when condemnation begins. 
If necessary, to fully protect the citizen 
being displaced, the project would be 
delayed. Small businesses would have to 
be assured of reasonable opportunities to 
relocate, including anticipating their 
zoning needs in the workable program. 

The administration provides an addi- 
tional pittance to the individual being 
displaced, and again fails to fully con- 
sider the needs of the tenant. The 
Republican proposal humanizes the 
eminent domain laws in line with en- 
lightened recommendations made in and 
out of Congress for many years, and pro- 
vides full payments for those dislocated 
or damaged by urban renewal projects, 
including not only liberal moving ex- 
penses, but replacement costs as well. 
We do not expect that these increased 
costs per project would increase the 
urban renewal fund pie, but rather that 
they would increase the consideration 
given to those being displaced, and en- 
courage the use of rehabilitation and 
code enforcement instead of the present 
dependence on the bulldozer. 

Although administration officials pay 
lipservice to the idea of making greater 
use of rehabilitation, there is again little 
news contained in the President’s pro- 
gram. Only an insured home improve- 
ment loan for those over 62 years of age 
is provided, and then only if the in- 
dividual can find a commercial lender. 
No effort is made to help the small busi- 
nessman. 

In contrast, the Republican proposal 
offers a new rehabilitation loan program, 
in place of an equivalent amount of 
capital grants, which would be provided 
for the owner or tenant, as an individual 
or businessman, who could not obtain or 
afford financial assistance from other 
commercial lending institutions. The 15- 
year loans at a little over 3 percent in- 
terest would amount to $100 million a 
year for 3 years, a figure we are willing to 
change in accordance with our findings 
during the forthcoming hearings on the 
housing bills. 

Not one word in the administration 
program relates to prevention of slums 
by code enforcement. The failure to en- 
force the present workable program re- 
quirements has contributed to the con- 
ditions which have ended in justifiable 
rent strikes in New York and Cleveland. 
We have made an attempt to put teeth 
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into the requirement in order to insure 
enforcement. ` 

The administration takes a short step 
in the direction of using existing private 
housing for low-income families, but our 
rent certificate program would be a 
major step of 30,000 units. This would 
cut down on the waiting lines and lists 
now prevalent in too many cities, and 
would tend to eliminate economic and 
social ghettoes. 

At the same time, our program of 
30,000 units of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing—privately owned, managed, and 
paying full taxes—will cost only $11 mil- 
lion if all 30,000 units are utilized by the 
Public Housing Administration. The 
administration’s program of conven- 
tional public housing—publicly owned, 
publicly managed, and paying much less 
than full taxes—will require $525 mil- 
lion just to build the proposed 35,000 
units. On top of this $525 million, must 
be paid the interest charges of tax ex- 
empt bonds made available by back-door 
financing. 

Under our plan, the housing could, and 
would, become immediately available. 
Under the administration’s plan, its 
units would have to wait to a large de- 
gree on the 180,000 units, not yet avail- 
able to the low-income tenants who need 
it so badly, but which the Public Hous- 
ing Administration has building, has 
contracted for, has extended planning 
funds for, or has reserved for future ac- 
tion when it can catch up with its proc- 
essing. 

The administration is also asking for 
a general neighborhood renewal plan 
program which would put every home- 
owner and every businessman in _jeop- 
ardy regardless of the condition or loca- 
tion of his property. This threat would 
hang heavy and long over their heads, 
since the administration would elimi- 
nate the requirement that a plan be com- 
pleted in 10 years; rather, it would only 
have to be initiated within 10 years. 

It is the Republican position that we 
need expeditious action. Programs are 
already delayed too long and too much 
time has been wasted. We believe that 
overall planning should have no greater 
consideration than the forgotten 
people—the slumdweller, the neighbor- 

‘hood storeowner, the tenant, the mi- 
nority group. The administration seems 
more interested in insuring the -vaca- 
tion home of the redeveloper than in- 
suring any home for the person who 
needs it. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
press release of January 24, 1964, and 
the detailed analysis of the Republican 
housing program issued on behalf of the 
minority members of the House Special 
Housing Subcommittee on that date: 

WasuincrTon, D.C.—Republican members of 
the House Special Housing Subcommittee, 
through the ranking minority member, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, Republican, 
of New Jersey, announced today a 10-point 
housing program to provide low-income 
Americans with better housing and living 
conditions, both in human and economic 
terms. The Republicans called it Operation 
Neighborhood. Joining Wrmwnatu in support 
of the proposals which will be introduced 
early next week in the House, were Repre- 
sentative PAUL A. FINO, of New York; Repre- 
sentative FLORENCE P. DWYER, of New Jersey; 
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and Representative Josera M. McDADE, of 
Pennsylvania. 

“No one contests the problems inherent in 
the sprawling growth of metropolitan areas 
of population,” the Republicans said. “It is 
our opinion, however, that the economic and 
social costs to those very people our housing 
and renewal programs are allegedly designed 
to aid have been ignored.” They cited 
studies made for the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights and the Small Business Admin- 
istration which have not been acted upon, 
and expressed their disappointment in the 
lack of thorough investigation undertaken 
by the Housing Subcommittee. 

Included in the package will be a new 
low-income housing approach making use 
of private housing units already available, a 
new loan program to encourage rehabilita- 
tion instead of the bulldozer for neighbor- 
hoods, a complete overhaul of compensation 
payments to tenants and property owners 
for losses sustained from urban renewal proj- 
ects, a nondiscrimination relocation clause, 
and sorely needed assistance to individuals 
and small businesses burdened by relocation 
problems, Slum clearance is given specific 
priority over redevelopment of commercial 
downtown areas, and future efforts in tax- 
enhanced commercial areas would be done 
through loans instead of grants. 

The new loan programs would be in lieu 
of part of any additional capital grant re- 
quest by the administration. By stressing 
loans, encouraging code enforcement, and 
rehabilitation, making use of existing private 
dwellings for low-income housing, and per- 
fecting relocation techniques to prevent new 
slums, the Republican Congressmen stated 
that they would not only be aiding those in 
need of assistance, but would be accomplish- 
ing more for less money. They called this a 
“logical extension of the President’s an- 
nounced desire to economize without impair- 
ing the effectiveness of needed programs.” At 
the same time they warned that the program 
itself would be in jeopardy both with Con- 
gress and the public if these basic reforms 
were not included in any new legislation. 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM B. WID- 

NALL, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, RANKING 

MINORITY MEMBER OF THE HOUSE SPECIAL 

HovsING SUBCOMMITTEE, ON BEHALF OF THE 

MINORITY MEMBERS OF THAT SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Wirnh REGARD TO A REPUBLICAN HOUSING 

PROPOSAL 


We are announcing today the imminent in- 
troduction of a Republican housing pack- 
age, featuring a new private enterprise ap- 
proach to housing for low-income families, 
needed assistance and protection to individ- 
uals and small businesses displaced by ur- 
ban renewal, and a return to the original 
concept of urban renewal as a means for elim- 
inating and preventing slums. Bills con- 
taining these and other features will be in- 
troduced at the beginning of next week. 

For our low-income citizens, we are pro- 
posing a 10-point program which should pro- 
vide better housing and living conditions, in 
both human and economic terms. We call 
it Operation Neighborhood. 

No one contests the problems inherent in 
the sprawling growth of metropolitan areas 
of population. It is our opinion, however, 
that the economic and social costs to those 
very people that our housing and renewal 
programs are allegedly designed to aid have 
been ignored. In addition, the role of self- 
help and private enterprise has been inhib- 
ited and restrained by legislation and ad- 
ministration favoring Government action 
alone. Grandiose schemes on planners’ 
drawingboards, and large budget figures pro- 
moted by liberal spenders may appear im- 
pressive, but they do little to help the home- 
owner who would prefer to upgrade his 
neighborhood rather than be evicted from 
his home, or the small businessman who is 
forced to close his doors, both as a result of 
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urban renewal. No problem has ever been 
solyed merely by throwing money at it. 

If there is any one word, then, that could 
characterize our approach to these programs 
it would be that we are attempting to 
humanize what has been a coldhearted pro- 
gram of more benefit to the bureaucrat and 
big developer than to the little man, par- 
ticularly if he is a member of a minority 
group. We have been disappointed in the 
activity of the Special Housing Subcommit- 
tee in its study of urban renewal, especially 
its attempt to create a favorable political 
image rather than an honest examination of 
the imperfection of the program and the 
development of valid answers to the prob- 
lems these imperfections create. The bills 
we plan to introduce next week will provide 
a means to remedy this situation immedi- 
ately, and we would hope that this admin- 
istration will support our efforts. 

Our proposals are concentrated in areas 
such as relocation and rer.abilitation which 
have long been neglected. We do not agree, 
for example, with the view of the Urban 
Renewal Administrator that business failure 
as a result of urban renewal project disloca- 
tion is a matter of course because these are 
marginal businesses. The fact is that they 
are marginal only in the minds of the plan- 
ners. They are not marginal in the minds 
of those who earn a livelihood from them. 
We do not believe that there is any logic in 
programs which create unemployment at a 
time when we are trying to cure unemploy- 
ment. Ever more illogical is the trend to- 
ward creation of slums by the effects of the 
very programs designed to eliminate them, 
and the subsequent shrug of the shoulders 
by officials who much prefer to redevelop 
commercial districts in any event. 

A study for the Small Business Administra- 
tion, by Brown University, of the effects of 
urban renewal and highway programs on 
businesses in Providence, R.I., indicates quite 
plainly that the present compensation paid 
to those evicted from urban renewal projects 
is totally inadequate. The Brown University 
study, completed in May of 1962, and brought 
up to date in May of 1963, has not been pub- 
ished and its findings are not general knowl- 
edge although it is the only comprehensive 
study of its kind. This is unfortunate. We 
trust that the fact that it may be published 
after urban renewal hearings are completed 
is merely an unfortunate coincidence, but 
we have made an effort to rescue it from 
oblivion. 

Finally, we are disturbed that urban 
renewal is too often associated with Negro 
removal. We believe that rehabilitation and 
the maintenance of neighborhoods is the key 
to the improvement of the Housing Act pro- 
gram, as is suggested by the July 1963 re- 
port of the Connecticut Advisory Committee 
to the U.S, Civil Rights Commission. 

Specifically, we suggest the following 
changes in present law: 

1. A low-income housing program of 30,- 
000 units designed to make use of existing 
privately owned housing. 

Such housing would have to be decent, 
safe, aud sanitary; so certified by the local 
housing authority from quarters made avail- 
able voluntarily by private property owners. 
No building could offer more than 10 per- 
cent of its available units. Rentals would be 
determined by negotiation between the local 
housing authority and the private property 
owners. Payments of rent by the tenants 
would go to the housing authority who would 
pay that amount plus the local subsidy to 
the landlord. 

The elderly and families who cannot pay 
economic rents still need decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing. The massive, stereotyped 
housing project of the past quarter century 
is not coping with the problems it set out 
tocure. It has merely, and expensively, con- 
centrated them. Economic ghettos have 
been created which threaten to become new 
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slums. We need these people back in the 
mainstream of their community life. They 
need incentives. They are not helped by 
haying their problems mirrored by the family 
next door. 

The new approach we suggest has been 
advocated for some time by technicians in 
the housing field. It combines a maximum 
reliance on private ownership, management, 
and initiative with a sympathetic handling 
of a difficult social problem. The program, 
on a limited basis, has been successful in 
Toronto, Canada, with a 20-percent savings 
over Government-built unit costs. A com- 
parison of the present program and our pro- 
gram is attached herewith. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
PROGRAM WITH REPUBLICAN PROPOSAL 

Community A receives an application from 
John Smith, who earns $2,950 annually. 
This makes him eligible for public housing 
locally as the local housing agency has set 
$3,500 as the top for low-income tenants. 
John Smith has a wife and three children, 
two boys and a girl. The LHA investigates 
the facts he has related and finds them to 
be true. Then: 

Present program 

If there is a vacancy in their projects that 
fits his needs (a 3-bedroom unit), John 
Smith is assigned a unit and moves into it. 
If no vacancy is available, he goes on the 
waiting list, making such use as he can of 
his preferential priorities, and waits until a 
unit is available. Then he moves. His rent 
he pays to the LHA, 


Advantages 

1. Complete control by LHA subject to 
occasional review by the Public Housing Au- 
thority. Manages and maintains all units. 
Must have the administrative facilities to do 
this. 

2. Pays in lieu of taxes usually 144 times 
what area was paying before public housing. 

3. Does initially have economic impact 
that large scale construction brings. 

4. Concentrates problem families in one 


area. 

5. Has bond financing costs. 

6. Makes the further building of total pub- 
lic housing plant dependent on congressional 
action 


7. Makes waiting for the availability of 
public housing units dependent on other 
factors than eligibility. 


Republican proposal 

The LHA checks its list of available private 
housing that suits John Smith’s needs. It 
notifies John Smith, and the possible land- 
lords, of the availabilities. John makes his 
choice subject to the willingness of the land- 
lord. He picks the unit he likes best, and 
moves into it. He pays his rent to the LHA. 
The LHA pays his landlord the rent plus the 
average subsidy being paid in the locality 
which is determined by prior negotiation. 

Advantages 

1. LHA has control over determining what 
are decent, safe, and sanitary units. The 
private landlord can offer or withhold his 
units as he sees fit. Private landlord man- 
ages and maintains the unit. LHA does not 
have the administrative responsibilities and 
costs, nor the responsibilities of building the 
project in the first place which rules out the 
lawyer's, the architect’s, and planner’s fees. 

2. Pays full taxes. (Probably 4 to 5 times 
what Project Pilot brings in.) 

3. Would initially have no economic im- 
pact, but would start a large rehabilitation 
operation by rental property owners to bring 
their property up to decent, safe, and sani- 
tary standards. Would eventually induce 
standard construction for rent certificate 


purposes. 
4. Spreads and breaks up economic 
ghettos. 
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5. Eliminates bond financing costs. In the 
length of time it takes to pay off a public 
housing projects’ bonds that would save the 
American taxpayer $192 million. 

6. Makes the further bullding of the total 
public housing plant dependent on private 
enterprise. 

7. Does away with waiting for public 
housing units after eligibility is established. 

2. A complete revision of compensation 
payments to both tenants and owners of 
property who suffer loss or damage to their 
property interests as a result of urban re- 
newal activity. 

This is the first major attempt to bring 
together a number of basic reforms suggested 
in the past to compensate tenants and 
owners. more fully for losses and damage 
sustained as a result of an eminent domain 
taking, including replacement and moving 
costs. For too long the cost of urban re- 
newal has been largely borne by the people 
it is supposed to help. Any continuation of 
the program must provide these basic re- 
forms. The urban renewal concept cannot 
succeed without widespread support from 
those it directly affects. 

Included in our bill is a provision requir- 
ing each local public agency applying for 
Federal assistance to submit a compensa- 
tion plan indicating that either through 
usual eminent domain compensation awards, 
or through awards coupled with supplemen- 
tal payments, every person whose property 
interest would be lost or damaged will re- 
ceive proper compensation. Both the pri- 
vate individual and business, the tenant 
and the landlord are covered. The indi- 
vidual would receive either the actual value 
of the interest taken or its replacement cost, 
whichever is greater. Payments for damages 
would be limited to net decrease in actual 
value of the property, provided the parcel is 
adjacent to the urban renewal project. 

Under our bill replacement costs, provided 
the individual does replace his property in- 
terest, he would receive the entire cost of 
acquiring substantially the same interest he 
lost. He would be entitled to the purchase 
price of land, buildings, improvements, and 
equipment, all moving expenses including 
temporary storage, insurance and temporary 
quarters, profits or rentals lost as a result 
of an interruption in the business, the cost 
for the installation of fixtures and equip- 
ment, advertising and special promotions for 
business reopenings, attorney’s fees, com- 
missions, and any duplication of taxes, rents 
or interest. 

One major problem in the past has been 
the fact that business or individuals leaving 
a project area before the condemnation of 
their property could not qualify for moving 
expenses. We propose to change that limita- 
tion and allow anyone moving before con- 
demnation, but after official project ap- 
proval, all moving costs. This will also avoid 
the problem of higher prices for rents and 
land caused by holding property owners and 
tenants until after condemnation and then 
releasing them all on the market at one 
time. 

In some cases, businesses may not be able 
to move out until the area is almost emptied 
of their customers. We propose that the lo- 
cal public agency, if it has acquired the land 
on which the business is still operating, be 
required to lower the rent in correspondence 
to the decrease in sales. 

3. A new rehabilitation loan program to 
increase the effectiveness of this aspect of 
urban renewal by providing financial assist- 
ance to property owners and tenants willing 
to improve their holdings, but financially un- 
able to do so. 

The key to urban renewal success, and its 
continued acceptance, is to increase the use 
of rehabilitation as an alternative to the 
bulldozer technique. The problems of re- 
location and compensation, in economic 
terms, are eliminated. The social value of 
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maintaining the integrity of neighborhoods 
alone is worth the effort. 

Up until now, however, financial assist- 
ance has been very limited. The program 
suggested by the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration in 1961 for home improvement loans 
has been unsuccessful in reaching many who 
need assistance, but do not have the com- 
mercial credit rating or the financial re- 
sources to pay off high interest charges. We 
believe we have developed at least a partial 
answer to this problem. It is, after all, an 
idle gesture to praise the rehabilitation tech- 
nique and urge its use if the homeowner and 
small businessman is unable to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Our program would provide a revolving 
fund, with suggested authorizations of $100 
million each year for 3 years, which we would 
anticipate may be adjusted after full and 
complete hearings. Loans would be made at 
appropriate interest rates and would be made 
directly by the local public agency. Only 
those individuals within an urban renewal 
area, whose rehabilitation efforts would be 
in accord with the objectives of the urban 
renewal plan, and who could not obtain nor 
afford other financing would be eligible. 
There would be a limit of $10,000 per living 
unit, and $50,000 per business. The loan 
would run for up to 15 years or three-fourths 
the expected life of the improved structure, 
whichever would be the least. 3 

In addition, the present home improve- 
ment loan program would be amended. At 
present, structures less than 10 years of age 
cannot receive assistance with two excep- 
tions. We propose to add a third exception 
for structures in an urban renewal project 
area, whose rehabilitation would be in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of the urban 
renewal plan. 

We do not consider this loan program an 
addition to any possible new grant program, 
but as a substitute for part of that program. 
Through the loan program we hope to turn 
the attention of communities to rehabilita- 
tion, and over the long run, cut down con- 
siderably on annual costs through the re- 
volving fund system. 

4. A requirement in the law that reloca- 
tion be carried out without regard to race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

It is an unfortunate fact that no matter 
how sincere the officials of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration may be about elimi- 
nating discrimination in connection with 
urban renewal relocation, the opportunities 
for relocation by non-whites and other mi- 
nority groups are still limited. The “Report 
on Connecticut: Family Relocation Under 
Urban Renewal,” prepared by the Connecti- 
cut Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights in July of 1963 recom- 
mended precisely the language we suggest in 
our bill. Although they recommended that 
it be included in the urban renewal guide- 
lines, we believe that a provision in the law 
would be much more effective. 

5. A requirement of physical verification 
by the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion of the availability of decent, safe, and 
senitary housing immediately prior to the 
start of condemnation proceedings. 

There is a repeated complaint that those 
dislodged from an urban renewal area too 
often are relegated to housing that is, or will 
soon become, a new slum. We believe that 
these complaints too often reflect the fact 
that no physical verification is ever made of 
the suitability and availability of housing at 
the time that relocation takes place. Reli- 
ance is placed upon general estimates of 
future housing at the time that the plan is 
approved. 

This view is shared by the Connecticut 
civil rights advisory committee which 
recommended a similar physical verification 
method in its July 1963 report. We recog- 
nize that project delays may occur if funds 
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are withheld until suitable housing is avail- 
able, even where officials have acted in good 
faith. In our opinion, the delays will not 
be as serious as the effect of ignoring this 
problem of relocation, and the benefits to 
individuals relocating far outweigh the 
costs of delay. 

6. A requirement that specific findings 
be made that no further slum clearance or 
rehabilitation is necessary in any locality 
applying for urban renewal funds for the 
redevelopment of nonresidential areas before 
funds are granted for that purpose, and a 
change in the assistance for nonresidential 
development from grants to loans. 

A particularly distressing change has taken 
place in the emphasis of the urban renewal 
program on downtown commercial redevel- 
opment, often without regard to the needs 
of those in search of new housing and better 
living conditions. We believe the priorities 
should be reversed, and we challenge those 
in control of urban renewal to explain, if 
they can, why they believe that high-rise, 
high rental apartments and office buildings 
are more n and beneficial to city 
residents than neighborhood rehabilitation 
and slum clearance projects. 

At the same time, it is our opinion that 
predominantly nonresidential development, 
particularly in downtown commercial areas, 
shows no need of being subsidized by the 
American taxpayer. These projects, if jus- 
tified, can pay for themselves within 10 
years, and can easily afford to pay the money 
back for reuse. The savings would be con- 
siderable, considering the size of projected 
“downtown redevelopment. In order that 
urban renewal processes not be slowed down, 
the proposed loans would be noninterest 
bearing until the land of the project was in 
reuse. As the land comes into reuse, the 
loan in proper proportion would become 
interest bearing. 

7. A requirement that adequate relocation 
assistance be provided from the time a proj- 
ect is approved, rather than from the time 
that condemnation begins. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission, in 1959, 
called relocation the most important test of 
urban renewal, particularly with respect to 
nonwhite families. Studies since that time 
indicate that so little money is spent on 
Telocation aid that most individuals dis- 
placed must find new homes or business 
sites by themselves. In both the case of the 
individual and the businessman, this is done 
under pressure. without guidance and with 
limited knowledge. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many are not aware of as- 
sistance available, including moy- 
ing expenses and Small Business Administra- 
tion loans. The result is to contribute to 
the creation and preservation of slums, mak- 
ing urban renewal projects themselves a very 
limited success. 

According to the Brown University study, 
only 5 percent of those relocated found a new 
business location through the relocation 
agency. A substantial minority of those 
businesses displaced were unknown to the 
relocation authorities, indicating that they 
had moved out before those authorities had 
begun their work. 

The same has been shown in the case of 
individuals. In Connecticut, the advisory 
committee on civil rights was unable to get 
lists of families about to be relocated from 
the relocation agencies, since the families 
had disappeared before the agencies went 
into action at time of condemnation. The 
New Jersey Advisory Committee on Civil 
Rights took a survey of individuals relocated 
from one project in Trenton and could not 
find anyone who had been aided by the re- 
location authority in finding a new home. 
We believe that earlier action by the local 
authorities is a must, and that no project 
should be started unless the appropriate re- 
location assistance is available. 
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8. A requirement that the workable pro- 
gram proposed by the locality include pledges 
of specific action within specific periods of 
time, and that a physical check be made 
yearly by the Urban Renewal Administration 
on the fulfillment of these pledges, with a 
suspension of aid to projects if necessary. 

The weakest link in the workable program 
has always been code enforcement and I 
have been emphasizing this for years. Urban 
Renewal Administration reviews of the pro- 
gram on an annual basis are general in na- 
ture and usually on paper. If blight is to 
be eliminated from our urban areas, code 
enforcement must continue unabated, even 
where projects are underway. It is the least 
expensive way of renewal, yet one of the 
most rewarding in terms of benefits to the 
city dweller. The recent rent strikes in New 
York City and Cleveland illustrate the seri- 
ousness of the problem. 

9. A revision of workable program require- 
ments to include a plan to meet the zoning 
needs of displaced businesses, and to require 
a showing of sufficient opportunity to trans- 
fer their location because of zoning restric- 
tions. Thirty percent of the nonsurvivors 
in the Brown University study indicated that 
this was their major problem. Many of those 
who did relocate did so in the suburbs be- 
cause of more zoning freedom, which obvi- 
ously results in a loss of sales, payroll, and 
property taxes, and jobs to the city. There 
is a need to set up areas to which dislocated 
businesses can move. 

At the same time, there is no requirement 
in present law or regulations to provide for 
business relocation, although there is a re- 
quirement relating to housing. What is even 
more shocking is the finding by the Brown 
University study that 48 percent of the busi- 
nesses relocating did so to areas that were 
in the same or worse condition than the one 
they had just left. A continuation of this 
trend would be particularly tragic since it 
contributes to blight and to the costs of 
removing that blight in the future. If it is 
found that relocation areas are not suitable 
or available, this will be a direct incentive 
for rehabilitation, and away from the bull- 
dozer. This is a goal that urban renewal 
officials say they favor but do little to achieve. 

10. In addition, a number of other 
changes in the Housing Act are contem- 
plated. These include an effort to return 
control of, and direct responsibility for, lo- 
cal projects to elected city officials more re- 
sponsive to the citizenry than independent 
agencies, and the encouragement of self- 
liquidating projects by giving priority to 
cities having the ability to pledge increased 
tax revenues from urban renewal projects as 
security for project financing. The Small 
Business Administration is directed to work 
on the scene with relocation agencies to pro- 
vide information and assistance to displaced 
businesses. Following a General Accounting 
Office recommendation, we have suggested a 
limitation on the use of Federal taxpayers’ 
money for paying the expenses of officials go- 
ing to conferences promoting, and lobbying 
for, urban renewal and public housing. 

We believe that these reforms and loan 
programs are the minimum necessary before 
any additional funding of the urban renew- 
al program takes place. It is useless to con- 
tinue to sink funds into a program which 
creates as many problems as it solves. These 
reforms are long overdue, despite our many 
warnings and cautions in the past. The loan 
program approach is a logical extension of 
the President's announced desire to econo- 
mize without impairing the effectiveness of 
needed programs. 

It should be stressed that this is not a 
reaction to any administration program, since 
none has been offered in specific form as yet. 
Rather, it is an attempt to make use of in- 
formation gathered from hearings, studies 
and experimental programs, and to build a 
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responsible program for the United States 
that can be supported by all Americans. 

We intend to give serious consideration 
to any positive suggestions made by the ad- 
ministration, and hope that our proposals 
will receive equal consideration by the Demo- 
cratic majority. 


MEDICARE FOR $1 A MONTH? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in his state 
of the Union message, President John- 
son said: 

We must provide hospital insurance for our 
older citizens, financed by every worker and 
his employer under social security contrib- 
uting no more than $1 a month during the 
employee's working career to protect him in 
his old age in a dignified manner, without 
cost to the Treasury, against the devastating 
burden of prolonged or repeated illness. 


After some statistical exercise, it is 
difficult to determine how the President 
could conclude that his proposed hos- 
pital care program would cost “no more 
than 81 a month.” 

Presumably, the $1 per month comes 
from applying the S. 880 tax rate of 0.25 
percent on employees to the proposed 
increased taxable wage base of $5,200. 
When this is done, one obtains $13 per 
employee or approximately $1 per 
month—$1.08. This is not an honest 
approach for a number of reasons. The 
cost of S. 880, according to the chief 
actuary for the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, is 0.68 percent and not 0.25 per- 
cent—actuarial cost estimates for hos- 
pital insurance bill, actuarial study No. 
57, HEW, July 1963. Application of 0.68 
percent to $5,200 produces a cost of 
$35.36 per year or $1.47 per employee 
plus $1.47 per employer for each em- 
ployee per month. This is about 50 per- 
cent more than “no more than $1 a 
month.” 

CHIEF ACTUARY TESTIFIES 

However, in questioning the chief 
actuary during the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee on Novem- 
ber 18, 1963, Chairman MILs elicited a 
statement that the more proper tax, 
based on HEW cost assumptions, would 
be about 1 percent rather one-half of 1 
percent. If the 1 percent were used as 
a basis of cost, then the cost per employee 
per month would come to $2.10, with a 
similar cost per month per employer for 
each of his employees earning $5,200. 

Based on the insurance business as- 
sumptions as to the cost of S. 880, pre- 
sented in their testimony on November 
22, 1963, the level premium tax would be 
1.71 percent of a $5,200 payroll or $88.92 
per year. This would result in a cost of 
$3.71 per employee per month with a 
similar cost for the employer for each 
employee earning $5,200. 

ACTUAL COST 1 PERCENT 


Another method of approach to the 
monthly cost of the administration’s 
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hospital care program is to examine the 
total OASDI payroll tax increase which 
would result from its adoption. Social 
security taxes now amount to 7.25 per- 
cent of the first $4,800 of wages or a 
maximum of $348, half of which, $174, 
is paid by the employee. Under present 
statutory authority, these taxes will in- 
crease by 1968 to 9.25 percent on the first 
$4,800 of wages merely to finance exist- 
ing social security benefits. This 
amounts to $222 to be paid each by the 
employer and the employee. As indi- 
cated above during the Ways and Means 
Committee hearings, Chairman MILLS 
elicited from the Government’s actuary 
that the more proper tax for the hospital 
care program would be about 1 percent 
rather than one-half of 1 percent which 
would require by 1968 a total tax closer to 
10.25 percent on the first $5,200 of wages, 
or a maximum of $533, $266.50 of which 
would be paid by the employee. Thus 
on the basis of the tax of 10.25 percent 
of $5,200 the cost, to the employee earn- 
ing $5,200, for the administration’s hos- 
pital care proposal would be $44.50 per 
year or $3.70 per month. The employer 
would be paying a like amount, resulting 
in a total of $7.40 per month increase. 

It is true that a portion of this goes 
to increasing OASDI benefits in future 
years; but, without the administration’s 
proposal for hospital care, the increased 
wage base which causes the benefit in- 
crease would not be necessary. 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


A general comment or two concerning 
the approximate $7.50 per month— 
which an employee and his employer 
would have to pay—if it were used in 
another fashion. It should be remem- 
bered that the contributions of employer 
and employee purchase nothing for the 
employee during the 40-odd years of his 
working lifetime. Assume a young per- 
son employed at age 25 at a salary of 
$5,200 under the proposed program, he 
would have to pay with his employer ap- 
proximately $89 per year for 40 years; 
and, at the time of his retirement at age 
65, he and his employer would have con- 
tributed $3,560. 

Instead of making these compulsory 
tax payments, had he invested this 
amount each month at a mutual savings 
bank at 4 percent compounded quarterly, 
by age 65 he would have had $9,000 to 
use for medical expenditures as he saw 
fit. He would have freedom to choose 
how he spends his money. 

Alternatively, this young man could 
have purchased a guaranteed, renewable 
health insurance policy which would 
have cost him approximately $90 per 
year and would have paid him benefits 
should he have needed them at any time 
during the 40-odd years of his employ- 
ment. 


RESIDUAL OIL: THE EDUCATION OF 
SECRETARY UDALL 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLE . Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary Udall’s refusal to cut residual oil 
import restrictions is gaining wider no- 
toriety. The Boston Herald this morn- 
ing published an editorial questioning 
the Secretary’s understanding of this 
problem vital to New England. 

Despite a shortage of residual oil, a 
petroleum byproduct essential to the 
Northeast, the Secretary should come 
down out of the mountains long enough 
to give the attention necessary for an 
understanding of this restrictive policy 
costly to New England’s economy. The 
domestic petroleum industry would be 
virtually unaffected by an increase in 
residual oil quotas. Yet the Secretary 
of the Interior takes no action. In yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Janu- 
ary 27, pages 1165-1166, I submitted for 
the Recorp the correspondence that I 
have had with Mr. Udall on this subject. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
the Boston Herald editorial, “The Edu- 
cation of Secretary Udall,” January 28, 
1964. It is regrettable that New Eng- 
land has to foot the bill for educating 
Mr. Udall. The $30 million per annum 
his actions add to our heat and power 
bill in New England is a pretty fancy 
tuition payment even for the New Fron- 
tier: 

THE EDUCATION OF SECRETARY UDALL 

The responsibilities of a Secretary of the 
Interior are manifold and complex. To mas- 
ter all the details calls for more than any 
one man's capabilities. 

But Secretary Udall needs to know more 
about residual oil so that he will not again 
sign such a letter as he addressed on Jan- 
uary 20 to the managing director of the Oil 
Users Association. 

The letter was in reply to a request from 
the association urging the lifting of import 
restrictions on residual oil as recommended 
by the Office of Emergency Planning. This 
oil is the cheap heavy fuel essential to the 
economy of New England and New York. 

Mr. Udall made these errors in his letters: 

1. He put residual oil in the same category 
as other crude oil derivatives as needing im- 
port limitation to protect the domestic oil 
industry. Actually residual oil is in a class 
by itself because it is not competitive with 
domestic production. It is a low-value by- 
product fast diminishing in output in this 
country, and all of it can be readily sold to 
consumers too far from water transportation 
to use the imported product. 

Indeed, if Mr. Udall will look over his own 
files, he will find a report by his Department 
to the Office of Emergency Planning 
which demolished any argument that resid- 
ual oil quotas are necessary. This report 
states that freeing residual oil imports would 
have so slight an effect on the domestic in- 
dustry as to be indistinguishable from ordi- 
nary variations in the market, and in the 
long run would actually increase the revenues 
of domestic producers. 

2. Mr. Udall contended in his January 20 
letter that the Office of Emergency Planning 
did not consider the broad question of con- 
trols on crude petroleum and its products. 
Actually the OEP took into consideration 
the small and declining domestic output of 
residual, noted the Interior Department's 
prediction that decontrol would merely speed 
up the shift into production of more valuable 
derivatives and dismissed this problem. 
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3. Mr. Udall argued that decontrolling 
residual would lead to “dismemberment” of 
the whole petroleum program. This doesn't 
make sense in the light of the omission of 
residual from the original petroleum control 
program. The real reason for the later inclu- 
sion of residual was to appease the soft coal 
industry, not to protect the oil industry. 

Mr. Udall's letter is absurdly silent on the 
coal industry's successful demands for sup- 
pression of a competing fuel. Could he, or 
whoever composed the letter for him, be un- 
aware of the real reason for the residual curb? 

Mr. Udall has been entrusted by the Presi- 
dent with complete administrative control 
over the Nation’s oil policies. If this letter 
refiects his grasp of the residual problem, 
his administration will not do very well. If 
this letter is some subordinate’s way of duck- 
ing a straight answer for the present, let him 
be warned that New England and New York 
can fight for justice as hard as the coal lobby 
can fight for an unjustifiable burden on the 
economy of New England and New York. 


CAN AMERICA SPEND ITSELF TO 
PROSPERITY OR BANKRUPTCY? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in making 
my remarks yesterday concerning Presi- 
dent Johnson’s housing and community 
development message part of my rebut- 
tal was inadvertently omitted from my 
remarks. 

I hope I shall never be guilty of criti- 
cizing without offering a constructive and 
positive alternative. 

The part of my remarks deleted from 
yesterday’s Record contained a construc- 
tive solution to housing and community 
development. 

Because of the far-reaching effect of 
President Johnson’s proposal as outlined 
to the Congress yesterday, I would like 
to include in full my remarks, adding the 
conclusion which was omitted. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson’s 
housing and community development 
message is unbelievable. It is socialism, 
not capitalism. It is Government eval- 
uation of problems followed by Federal 
prescription of aid, planning, regimenta- 
tion, and control. Nowhere is there rec- 
ognition or understanding of the spirit 
and deed of American individual initia- 
tive, local and community effort, State 
pride and States rights. 

Specifically, first local city and com- 
munity planning commission activities, 
working with private developers, build- 
ers, and investors are replaced by Fed- 
eral open space land acquisition for later 
Government approved development. 
The President disapproves the so-called 
urban sprawl. Is not local development 
necessarily right since it pleases the lo- 
cal plan commission and private entre- 
preneurs and investors, all tailored to 
please the ultimate boss of development, 
the customer, the homebuyer, the ten- 
ant? Where does Federal Government 
suddenly acquire Solomon-like wisdom, 
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or our President, or Housing and Home 
Finance head Bob Weaver? 

Second. Public housing is to now be 
procured by Federal purchase by Mr. 
Robert Weaver of homes and apart- 
ments in each block and locality of the 
residential areas of our cities. The resi- 
dential areas of every city will then be- 
come Government dominated. Is this 
the land of the free? The social rear- 
rangement of our lives is actually what 
Mr. Weaver and President Johnson seem 
to want. Freedom of association, of 
choosing your neighbors is out the win- 
dow. Perhaps public housing officials 
will promise to have Government-em- 
ployed yardmen, painters, and plumb- 
ers keep up each public housing house 
equal to the neighbor’s efforts in main- 
taining their homes. Public housing 
tenants are wards of the Government 
and need not, do not keep up their prop- 
erties and yards. As President Johnson 
puts it, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency can both buy existing properties 
to lease them to public housing tenants 
at marked down rates or can act as sim- 
ply a leasing agent go-between owner and 
tenant. 

Third. Mass transportation must now 
be the Federal province, regardless of 
local or private action. This is now a 
part of the housing bill. If that is not 
enough, the Federal Government is 
asked by our President to set up train- 
ing of those in local communities on how 
to run local communities. How did our 
Nation get where it is without such Fed- 
eral aid? Can people be trusted to run 
their affairs locally? Apparently not. 
I contradict this outlook. 

Nor do we need a new Federal Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment as the President requests. Nor 
do we need to extend urban renewal. 
The scandalous abuse of the law to date 
as seen in congressional investigation 
and GAO reports is proof enough that 
we must stop and evaluate, not plunge 
on into more chaos and corruption by 
Federal urban renewal laws. 

By any test of Americanism that I 
know, moral or constitutional as viewed 
through our forefathers’ eyes and our 
own sad Federal Government manipula- 
tions this message does not measure up. 
It certainly far exceeds my congressional 
oath to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion or my first yardstick, Is it a func- 
tion of the Federal Government? Sec- 
ond, when cost is considered, there is a 
bewildering duplicity of intent. The cost 
will be astronomic and escalating in na- 
ture. The open space purchase, new de- 
partment and functions, the new loans, 
grants, research, training—there is al- 
most no limit. How can we reconcile 
these extravagances with the loudly oft 
repeated claims of fiscal prudence, re- 
' duced debt, and reduced spending? We 
can see, as Senator Byrp observed, that 
spending will soar in 1964 as over 1963 
and even more in later years. 

I lament the continued use of the New 
Deal formula by President Johnson. 
First, our people have various needs; sec- 
ond, the Nation has the resources to 
meet the needs; third, therefore, it is 
Federal Government’s duty to spend the 
resources to meet the need. 
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This is socialism. This is our brand 
of the welfare state of Federal bureau- 
cratic dictation, control, and spending. 

The old formula of “tax, tax, spend, 
spend, elect, elect,” is being revamped 
for another go-around the L.B.J. way. I 
think it is wrong and therefore must so 
state. 

The constructive solution to housing 
and community development is so obvi- 
ous it is overlooked or purposely down- 
graded by self-seeking politicians. 

Local problems can, have, and will be 
solved locally—by local government, by 
local people, including the business peo- 
ple and their customers, all conforming 
to local initiative, local ordinances, and 
local talents. That is the American way. 


SPECIAL COMMEMORATION POST- 
AGE STAMP 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Skusitz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced a bill to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp hon- 
oring Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston. 
General Funston was the son of Edward 
Hogue and Ann Eliza—Mitchell—Fun- 
ston, who moved about 1867 from New 
Carlisle, Ohio, where Frederick was 
born, to Iola, Kans., where he was 
brought up on a farm. General Fun- 
ston’s father served through the Civil 
War with Ohio troops, and as “Fog 
Horn” Funston, had a long political ca- 
reer in the Kansas Legislature and in 
Congress, where he was Representative 
of the Second Kansas District from 1884 
until he was unseated in 1894. 

After the war with Spain ended in 
August 1898, and the Philippine Islands 
were occupied by American troops, the 
Filipinos continued to fight for their 
independence. The then Colonel Fun- 
ston distinguished himself in several 
engagements, won promotion to briga- 
dier general of volunteers and added to 
his laurels the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. When it became recognized 
that the guiding spirit of the insurrec- 
tion was Emilio Aguinaldo, Funston 
managed to discover the location of his 
headquarters and planned and executed 
the capture of the insurrectionist, which 
is so aptly described by the Iola Daily 
Register of March 28, 1901. For this 
daring coup, Funston was commissioned 
a brigadier general in the Regular Army 
and became a national hero. 

He was 51 and a major general when 
he died of a heart attack in February, 
1917. 

William Allen White, editor and pub- 
lisher of the famed Emporia Gazette and 
Funston’s friend since their student 
days at the University of Kansas, wrote 
that “Only a breath of wind, the flutter 
of a heart, kept Funston out of Persh- 
ing’s place in the World War.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDACY OF SEN- 
ATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. McIntire] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Maine 
is indeed justly proud of its lady Senator, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, in her announce- 
ment to enter the New Hampshire and 
other primaries as a presidential candi- 
date. 

This announcement certainly is of his- 
torical significance, and I feel highly 
privileged and proud to introduce it to 
the RECORD. 

No statement of mine is needed to elab- 
orate on her great ability and her 
equally great record as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate. 

Her announcement has thrilled the 
State of Maine and she will find support 
the length and breadth of our great 
land: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Women’s NATIONAL Press CLUB, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JANUARY 27, 1964 
I always enjoy being with the members of 

the National Women’s Press Club—even when 

you give Members of Congress an unmerciful 
going over. I think that I enjoy being with 
you not only because of the many good 
friends that I have among you but also be- 
cause I was a newspaperwoman myself before 
becoming a Member of the House and Senate. 

Many years ago I worked for the weekly 
newspaper in my home town—the Independ- 
ent Reporter—in a succession of a variety of 
jobs ranging from general reporter to circula- 
tion manager and some of them concur- 
rently performed as can be done only on a 
weekly paper. My only claim to fame in that 
effort was that in its class, while I was cir- 
culation manager, the Independent Reporter 
reached the seventh highest ABC rating of all 
weekly newspapers in the entire Nation. 

But {+ was when I did five columns a week 
nationally for United Feature Syndicate for 
more than 5 years that I felt a greater pro- 
fessional kinship with you. I learned what 
a chore it was to produce 700 words almost 
daily. 

It has been my privilege to address your 
club more than once. The first time was 
when I had been a U.S. Senator for only 6 
days. Five days before I had surprised, if 
not shocked, some members of the press 
when I voted for Robert A. Taft for chairman 
of the Senate Republican Policy Committee 
rather than for Henry Cabot Lodge. Some 
even denounced me as a traitor to the cause 
of Republican liberalism. 

And ít was only a year and half later that 
others in the press were calling me a traitor 
to the cause of conservatism because of my 
declaration of conscience made on June 1, 
1950. Some even called me pro-Communist 
on the basis of the declaration of conscience. 

I have often thought of those instances in 
which I have been the target of the extrem- 
ists on both the left and right. I remember 
how in the 1948 campaign when I first ran 
for the Senate an anonymous sheet was put 
out in the primary charging that I voted the 
“Marcantonio line.” It failed. But the same 
technique was used successfully 2 years later 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

I remember how in the 1954 campaign I 
was accused in the primary of being soft on 
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communism and a dangerous liberal, and 
then in the general election of being called 
a reactionary and an all-out effort made by 
the CIO to defeat me just as COPE did in 
1960. 

Yes, I have often thought of that January 
8, 1949, speech that I made to this club in 
which I described myself as a moderate, 
pointing out that I had previously given my- 
self that label when asked a question on the 
“Meet the Press“ program on December 10, 
1948. 

I have thought frequently of these things 
in recent months when reading the editorials 
and articles expressing the opinion that our 
Nation is more rampant with bigotry and ha- 
tred than it has ever been. Many conclude 
that such was the cause of the assassination 
of President Kennedy, some even errone- 
ously charging the assassination t. racial 
hatred and bigotry. 

In my opinion, any hatred or any bigotry, 
even the slightest hatred or bigotry, is too 
much for our Nation and is to be deplored. 
But I cannot agree with those who contend 
that now there is greater hatred and bigotry 
than ever existed before in our country. In- 
stead I believe that our country is far freer 
of bigotry and hatred than it was 10 years 
ago, or at the time of my declaration of con- 
science, when I specifically denounced fear, 
ignorance, bigotry, and smear. 

Let us examine a few of the contentions 
that bigotry and hatred are greater now than 
ever before. First, let us take the first claims 
and the first news reports on the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. The first head- 
lines were to the effect that President Ken- 
nedy had been shot by a southern extreme 
racist, by a racial bigot. This was immedi- 
ately seized upon and exploited by the Rus- 
sian Communist press for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

Then after the initial smoke, and when 
heads begin to clear and emotions cool, the 
truth came out—and it was not a southern 
anti-Negro extremist that shot President 
Kennedy but, instead, it was a Marxist, a 
mentally deranged Communist. Further, it 
was by accident of geography that this men- 
tally deranged Communist was in Dallas, 
Tex.—when it might have happened in Rus- 
sia, where he lived for some time, or in other 
sections of the United States where he had 
lived. 

No, the assassination of President Kennedy 
was clearly not what was first represented— 
the result of Southern anti-Negro extrem- 
ism—but, rather, the act of a mentally de- 
ranged Communist. 

Next, let us take the case of the John Birch 
Society and the extreme statements that it 
has issued against American leaders like for- 
mer President Dwight D. Eisenhower. You 
might get the impression that never before 
was there an organization like the John 
Birch Society making such attacks. 

Well, let me explode that myth by pointing 
out that in the early fifties there was an 
organization calling itself the Partisan Re- 
publicans of California that put out a smear 
publication charging that I was a leader of 
a—and I quote New Deal-Communist plot” 
to get Dwight D. Eisenhower the Republican 
nomination for President and to get him 
elected President. 

To those who contend that hatred and big- 
otry is now greater than it ever was, I would 
urge a review of the conditions of the early 
fifties. I would recall to their memories those 
days of guilt by association, of character as- 
sassination, of trial by accusation: I would 
recall to their memories those days when 
freedom of speech was so abused by some that 
it was not exercised by others—when there 
were too many mental mutes afraid to speak 
their minds lest they be politically smeared 
as “Communist” or “Fascists” by their oppo- 
nents. 

I would recall their memories to a U.S. 
Senate that was almost paralyzed by fear— 
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when some said that when I made the decla- 
ration of conscience that I had signed my 
political death warrant—and when that elder 
statesman who called one of your members 
and said that the declaration of conscience 
would have made MARGARET CHASE SMITH the 
next President if she were a man—when such 
elder statesman was so clearly in the minority 
in his political evaluation of my speech. 

Perhaps I know and feel this more strongly 
than some of those who evaluate and edito- 
rialize that bigotry and hatred are at their 
greatest heights now—because I felt the whip- 
lash of the hatred and the bigotry from 
both the extremists of the right and the 
extremists of the left—when I fought such 
extremism both on the floor of the Senate 
and in the Federal court—and thank God 
for common decency, where I won not only 
in the Senate and in the court—but with the 
people at the polls. 

No, there is less bigotry and hate now than 
there was 10 or 15 years ago—and we have 
very impressive proof of this. The late John 
F. Kennedy helped prove this. After his 
victory in the 1960 election, who can con- 
fidently claim that there has been more 
bigotry and hatred in the sixties than there 
was in the fifties? Who can seriously con- 
tend that there was more bigotry in 1960 
than in 1928? 

And who can deny that the rights of 
Negroes are greater in 1964 than they were 
in 1954? Who can deny that there has been 
progress on civil rights in the past decade? 
Perhaps not as much as there should have 


been. But who can truthfully say that we ' 


have gone backwards and become more big- 
oted in 1964 on civil rights than we were in 
1954? 

No, I am proud of the progress that our 
Nation and our people have made in the 
past decade in significantly, encouragingly— 
and yes, inspiringly—reducing hatred and 
bigotry in our Nation and among our peo- 
ple. There is much room for improvement. 
But there is no need to hang our heads in 
shame—there is no need for us to wallow in 
a deep and heavy national guilt complex. 

For where in the world is there a nation as 
free of bigotry and hate as the United 
States? Where in the world is there a na- 
tion that has provided “equality in freedom" 
in the degree that the United States has for 
its people? Where in the world is there a 
nation that has done so much to export this 
concept of “freedom in equality” as has the 
United States in the billions of dollars that 
it has poured into efforts to give “equality 
in freedom" to the other peoples of the 
world? What other nation has poured out 
its resources and its heart to practically every 
other nation in the world in the past 25 years 
besides the United States—even to Russia 
with the multi-billion-dollar aid in World 
War II? 

Is such the record of a nation of hatred 
and bigotry? Is such the record of a na- 
tion torn between radicals and reaction- 
aries—between the far right extremists and 
the far left extremists? 

I think the answers are clear. I think it 
is abundantly clear that the United States 
and its people are not hopelessly entwined 
in bigotry and hatred. To the contrary, I 
think the record shows that the American 
people are winning the battle against big- 
otry and hate—not losing it. I think the 
record shows that we have made significant 
progress in the last 15 years. 

I think it is abundantly clear that we are 
not a nation of extremists. To the contrary, 
the extremists of both the left and the right 
are very, very small minorities in size and 
only seem larger than they really are because 
they make a greater noise than the quieter 
nonextremists. 

No, the vast majority of Americans are not 
extremists. They have no use for extremists 
of either the far left or the far right. If 
there be any doubter of the relative freedom 
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of Americans from bigotry and hatred as 
compared to the other peoples of the world, 
then let him take a good long look at the 
Statue of Liberty and particularly those 
words inscribed atits base of: “Give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free, the wretched refuse from 
your teeming shore. Send these homeless, 
tempest tossed to me.” 

For more than a year now I have been re- 
ceiving a steady flow of mail urging me to 
run for President of the United States. At 
first my reaction was that of being pleasantly 
flattered with such expression of confidence 
in me. I was pleased but did not take the 
suggestion seriously for speculation prior to 
the past year has been limited to vice-presi- 
dential possibilities. 

And so I answered the letters by saying 
that I was pleased and flattered but that I 
was realistic enough not to take the sug- 
gestion seriously. I was sure that the trend 
would be short lived and would end. But 
instead of fading away the mail increased 
and by mid-November of last year reached 
a new peak. 

At that time one of the most persistent 
writers pressed hard for more than my reply 
of “I am pleased and flattered but know it 
could not possibly happen,” and in response 
to his pressing I replied that I would give 
the suggestion serious consideration and 
make a decision within a relatively short 
time. My answer was picked up by the local 
press and some 2 weeks later the Associated 
Press queried my office quoting from the let- 
ter and asking if the quote was correct. 
office confirmed the quote as being correct 
and then the mail began to pour in. 

The mail came from all of the 50 States 
and to my surprise I found that the writers 
were taking a possible MARGARET CHASE 
SmrrH presidential candidacy more seriously 
than I had been. Now I try to be serious 
without taking myself too seriously—but 
this mail was not what I had seriously ex- 
pected. Frankly, it had its effect. 

With the tragic assassination of President 
Kennedy came the political moratorium and 
the cancellation of the original date of this 
address. Again I anticipated that during 
the interim period this mail would fall off. 
And it did for a few days but then it started 
up again and now has returned to a level 
above that prior to the moratorium period. 

In fairness to everyone, I concluded that 
I should make my decision before the end 
of January—and I have done so. It has not 
been an easy decision—either “yes” or no“ 
would be difficult. The arguments made to 
me that I should become a candidate have 
been gratifying. 

First, it has been contended that I should 
run because I have more national office ex- 
perience than any of the other announced 
candidates—or the unannounced candi- 
dates—with that experience going back to 
1940 and predating any of the others. 

Second, it has been contended that regard- 
less of what happened to me, should I be- 
come a candidate, was not really im- 
portant—but that what was really important 
was that through me for the first time the 
women of the United States had an op- 
portunity to break the barrier against women 
being seriously considered for the Presidency 
of the United States—to destroy any politi- 
cal bigotry against women on this score just 
as the late John F. Kennedy had broken the 
political barrier on religion and destroyed 
once and for all such political bigotry. 

This argument contends that I would be 
pioneering the way for a woman in the 
future; to make her more acceptable; to 
make the way easier for her to be elected 
President of the United States, Perhaps the 
point that has impressed me the most on 
this argument is that women before me 
pioneered and smoothed the way for me to 
be the first woman to be elected to both the 
House and the Senate—and that I should 
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give back in return that which had been 
given to me. 

Third, it has been contended that I should 
run in order to give the voters a wider range 
of choice—and specifically a choice other 
than that of conservative or liberal—to give 
those who considered themselves to be 
moderates or middle-of-the-road advocates 
a chance to cast an unqualified vote instead 
of having to vote conservative or liberal. In 
this contention, it has been argued that this 
would give the voters a greater opportunity 
to express their will instead of being 80 
restricted in their choice that many of them 
would not vote. 

Fourth, it has been contended that I 
should run because I do not have unlimited 
financial resources or a tremendous political 
machine or backing from the party bosses— 
but instead have political independence for 

t having such resources. 

There are other reasons that have been 
advanced but I will not take your time to 
discuss them. Instead let me turn to the 
reasons advanced as to why I should not run. 

First, there are those who make the con- 
tention that no woman should ever dare to 
aspire to the White House—that this is a 
man’s world and that it should be kept that 
way—and that a woman on the national 
ticket of a political party would be more of a 
handicap than a strength. 

Second, it is contended that the odds are 
too heavily against me for even the most re- 
mote chance of victory—and that I should 
not run in the face of what most observers 
see as certain and crushing defeat. 

Third, it is contended that as a woman I 
would not have the physical stamina and 
strength to run—and that I should not take 
that much out of me even for what might 
conceivably be a good cause, even if a losing 
cause. 

Fourth, it is contended that I should not 
run because obviously I do not have the fi- 
nancial resources to wage the campaign that 
others have. 

Fifth, it is contended that I should not run 
because I do not have the professional polit- 
ical organization that others have. 

Sixth, it is contended that I should not run 
because to do so would result in necessary 
absence from Washington while the Senate 
had rolicall votes—and thus that I would 
bring to an end my consecutive rollcall rec- 
ord which is now at 1,590. 

You know of other reasons advanced as to 
why I should not run—and so I will not take 
your time to discuss them. 

As gratifying as are the reasons advanced 
urging me to run, I find the reasons advanced 
against my running to be far more impelling. 
For were I to run, it would be under severe 
limitations with respect to lack of money, 
lack of organization, and lack of time be- 
cause of the requirements to be on the job in 
Washington doing my elected duty instead 
of abandoning those duties to campaign— 
plus the very heavy odds against me. 

So because of these very impelling reasons 
against my running, I have decided that I 
shall—enter the New Hampshire presidential 
preferential primary—and the Illinois pri- 
mary. For I accept the reasons advanced 
against my running as challenges—chal- 
lenges which I met before in 1948 when I 
first ran for U.S. Senator fron: Maine, when 
I did not have the money that my opposi- 
tion did; when I did not have the profes- 
sional party organization that my opposition 
did; when it was said that “the Senate is no 
place for a woman”; when my physical 
strength was sapped during the campaign 
with a broken arm; when my conservative 
opponent and my liberal opponent in Maine 
were not restricted in campaigning by official 
duties in Washington such as I had; and 
3 practically no one gave me a chance to 


My candidacy in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary will be a test in several ways. 
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1. It will be a test of how much support 
will be given to a candidate without cam- 
paign funds and whose expense will be lim- 
ited to personal and travel expense paid by 
the candidate. 

2. It will be a test of how much support 
will be given a candidate without a profes- 
sional party organization of paid campaign 
workers but instead composed of nonpai 
amateur volunteers. a 

3. It will be a test of how much support 
will be given a candidate who refuses to 
absent herself from the official duties to 
which she has been elected and whose cam- 
paign time in New Hampshire will be lim- 
ited to those times when the Senate is not 
in session voting on legislation. 

4. It will be a test of how much support 
will be given to a candidate who will not 
purchase political time on television or radio 
or political advertisements in publications. 

5. It will be a test of how much support 
will be given a candidate who will campaign 
on a record rather than on promises. 

I welcome the challenges and I look for- 
ward to the test, 


“THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE,” 
BOOK BY JAMES A. ROBINSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House a new book, 
scheduled for publication today, January 
28, entitled, The House Rules Commit- 
tee.” Written by James A. Robinson, a 
professor of political science at North- 
western University, this provocative new 
study explores the many-sided functions 
and powers of the House Rules Commit- 
tee and offers several proposals, which 
in the author’s opinion, would reform 
and modernize the rules system. 

James Robinson, who will become a 
full professor next fall at the age of 32, 
is, in spite of his youth, a well-qualified 
commentator on the congressional scene. 
His long-standing interest in Congress 
dates back to his student days at George 
Washington University here in Washing- 
ton. This interest in the legislative proc- 
ess was mirrored in both his master’s 
and doctoral dissertations: The first, 
written as a student at the University of 
Oklahoma, dealth with the activities of 
the Oklahoma Legislature; the latter— 
an augury of his present work—was de- 
voted to an analysis of the House Rules 
Committee. 

As a congressional fellow of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association in 1957 
58, Mr. Robinson worked in congressional 
offices in the House and the Senate. His 
first publication, also dealing with Con- 
gress, was “Congress and Foreign Policy 
Making.” 

“The House Rules Committee” is based 
in part upon a thorough study of com- 
mittee documents reported over a period 
of 25 years. It is likely to be, in Mr. 
Robinson's opinion, controversial.“ I 
am sure that the refreshing perspective 
of an informed scholar’s view of this 
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powerful committee of the House of 
ae will be enlightening as 
well, 

“The House Rules Committee” is pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as the first in a series of 
advanced studies in political science. 


FRENCH RECOGNITION OF RED 
CHINA DEPLORED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the French Government in extending 
recognition to the Communist Chinese 
Government is regrettable and unfortu- 
nate. To my mind, this step on the part 
of the French serves to reward the 
Chinese Communists for the aggression 
and bloodshed they continue to perpetu- 
ate with their militant attitude toward 
world conquest. 

The Red Chinese make no secret of 
their belief that world communism can 
only be advanced through bloodshed and 
war. They have broken down a wall in 
gaining recognition from the French 
which will aid in their advancement to- 
ward world domination. 

The action came in spite of the fact 
that troops are stationed in Korea to 
guard against the continued threat of re- 
newed war and, while brave men are 
dying in South Vietnam to preserve free- 
dom and democracy, and the Red 
Chinese continue to support this subver- 
sion and bloodshed. 

The French, by this action, have given 
renewed prestige to this Communist gov- 
ernment and will increase their ability to 
stir up trouble through subversion 
throughout the world. 

Africa is especially vulnerable because 
of its highly unstable political atmos- 
phere. 

This action of President de Gaulle and 
the French Government was a short- 
sighted one and is a slap in the face at 
the United States, the Nation which was 
primarily responsible for returning free- 
dom to France from Nazi dictatorship 
less than two decades ago. 


PRIVATE VISIT OF QUEEN FREDE- 
RIKA AND PRINCESS IRENE OF 
GREECE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people received two distin- 
guished visitors to our country this week. 
I refer to Her Majesty, Queen Frederika 
of Greece, and to her daughter, Princess 
Irene. 
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Queen Frederika and Princess Irene 
are in the United States for a 17-day 
private visit but a number of officials of 
our Government and friends of Greece 
joined in welcoming them at the White 
House yesterday when President and 
Mrs. Johnson gave a luncheon in their 
honor. 

I remember with great pleasure the 
opportunity I had in 1961 to meet King 
Paul and Queen Frederika in Greece with 
my mother and father and it was there- 
fore a particular pleasure for me to be 
able to join in welcoming Queen Fred- 
erika and her daughter to the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the REC- 
orp the exchange of toasts between 
President Johnson and Queen Frederika 
at the White House luncheon on Janu- 
ary 27, 1964: 

EXCHANGE OF TOASTS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN OF THE HELLENES FREDERIKA AT A 
LUNCHEON, STATE DINING Room 


President JoHNsON. Your Majesty, Your 
Royal Highness, Mr. Chief Justice, Senator 
Russell, Senator Fulbright, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, what we are and how we feel today 
is linked to what happened in a little Greek 
city 2,400 years ago. What was born then 
in art and ideas and politics has never been 
surpassed and has seldom been equaled. 
Everything in the realm of creative thought 
bears its stamp and its mark. The Western 
World is the child of Greece and we are its 
inheritors. 

The Greek people are proud people with 
more reason to be than any other nation on 
earth. They understand freedom, because 
their ancestors invented it. They appreci- 
ate liberty, because their soil has been 
watered with the centuries-old blood of 
those who died for it. 

When Mrs. Johnson and I visited Greece 
last year, we saw this modern Greece and 
we liked what we saw. There in that an- 
cient land was the mingling of the old and 
the hopeful, the new and the great. Here in 
the United States thousands upon thou- 
sands of Greeks, who are now Americans, 
have made this land of ours stronger and 
wiser. Part of Greek culture is now part of 
the American tradition and America is better 
for it. 

And it is quite appropriate that the cou- 
rageous King and his beautiful Queen are 
today’s living symbols of the questioning 
Greek conscience; the unquestionable Greek 
spirit. Yes, the Greeks have a word for it 
and the word is Frederika, as lovely today as 
she was that happy afternoon that Mrs. John- 
son and I first met her. 

So, on this delightful occasion in the 
presence of so many of her friends and our 
friends and upon the occasion of Her Maj- 
esty’s visit with us, and Princess Irene, I 
should like to ask all of you to rise and 
toast His Majesty the King of Greece. 

Queen FREDERIKA. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, thank you very much for having 
given me your hospitality. I shall never 
forget this day. My stay here in your coun- 
try has been wonderful from the beginning. 
I have been deeply touched by the American 
people and today is the crowning of it all. 
You have come to our country with your 
beautiful wife a few months ago and the 
Greek people have learned to love you. 

I think the two of you have brought a 
new approach to our human problems by 
being human beings yourselves. You smile, 
you are kind, you have a good word for 
everyone, I firmly believe that the leader- 
ship of the United States is just that—to 
bring humanity to a troubled world. 
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Mr. President, you told me that today 
amongst us is a former citizen of Greece 
who, when you were a litle boy, had told 
you that one day you would be President. 
Mr. President, I did not know that the 
Oracle of Delphi also had left my country 
and come to yours. But, Mr. President, 
if America's gain should be the loss of 
Greece, then Greece will be proud that 
America has now got the Oracle. 

Mr. President and Mrs. Johnson, I would 
like to tell you that we in Greece are very 
conscious of what your country has done 
for us. I know that very often you don't 
always from us smaller nations have the 
right word of thank you. I know that often 
you are misunderstood. I know that very 
often some of us are presumptuous to ask 
for more. But, Mr. President, I would like 
to tell you that in my country we appreciate 
what the United States has done for us and 
we will always say thank you. 

And, Mr. President, will you allow me to 
toast the President and Mrs. Johnson, 


FRANK VAN DER LINDEN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no columnist or working news- 
man on Capitol Hill for whom I have 
greater admiration than Frank van der 
Linden. He is a newsman who does his 
homework. I have never known him to 
take sides on an issue without having 
grounded himself on a bedrock of facts 
and this, I regretfully say, is not true of 
every newsman who works the Hill. 

Just the other day, Mr. van der Lin- 
den’s column, “The National Scene,” 
contained the 12 points of the Communist 
Party’s “civil rights” plank of 34 years 
ago. These 12 points are almost word 
for word the contents of the current bill 
being railroaded through the Congress. 

Proponents of this bill are having an 
increasingly difficult time ignoring the 
fact that the leadership of the so-called 
“civil rights movement” is predominant- 
ly Communists, Communist sympathiz- 
ers, and members of Communist-front 
organizations. It took 30 pages of small 
type for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
print, on July 29 of last year, the various 
Communist-front citations of the NAACP 
leaders, for example. 

The list included Roy Wilkins, Arthur 
Spingarn, A. Phillip Randolph, Robert C. 
Weaver, and Thurgood Marshall, for in- 
stance, all of whom are or have been 
directors, members, and associates of or- 
ganizations which have a number of cita- 
tions from the Attorney General’s office 
as subversive. 

I am sure the proponents of this bill 
would also like to ignore the fact that the 
leader of the theatrical production known 
as the Freedom March on Washington 
was a former member of the Communist 
League and a convicted sex pervert, 
Bayard Rustin. 

I am equally sure that the proponents 
of this bill would like to deny that the 
southern leader of the race mixers, a so- 
called reverend, Fred Lee Shuttlesworth, 
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is the head of another Communist-front 
organization and is a convicted boot- 
legger. 

All these facts must be unpleasant for 
the proponents of this measure to swal- 
low, but ignoring the facts, keeping them 
from the public and pretending they do 
not exist, will not make them go away 
or erase them from the record. 

Herewith, then, is Mr. van der Linden’s 
reprint of the Communist Party platform 
on civil rights. Anyone who wants to 
stand on this platform is welcome. As 
for me, no thanks. 

The column referred to follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS PLANK 
(By Frank van der Linden) 

WAsHINGTON. —Current racial incidents in 
New York City, Albany, Ga., and elsewhere 
have prompted the questions: Who started 
the drive for integration? Who really de- 
serves the credit for this vast social change 
which is stirring up so much commotion in 
the North as well as the South? 

The origin of integration, or civil rights, 
as a vote-getting technique in modern poli- 
tics can be found in the platform of one na- 
tional political party in an American presi- 
dential election. Somewhat condensed, the 
platform plank on civil rights follows: 

“There is a new Negro in process of devel- 
opment. The social composition of the Ne- 
gro race is changing. Formerly the Negro 
was the cotton farmer in the South and do- 
mestic help in the North. The industrializa- 
tion of the South, the concentration of a 
new Negro working-class population in the 
big cities of the East and North, and the en- 
trance of the Negroes into the basic indus- 
tries on a mass scale have changed the whole 
social composition of the Negro race. 

“The Negro has fied from the South, but 
what has he found in the North? He has 
found in the company towns and industrial 
cities of the North and East a wage slavery 
virtually no better than the contract labor 
in the South. He has found crowded, un- 
sanitary slums. He has exchanged the old 
segregation for a new segregation. He is do- 
ing the most dangerous, worst paid work in 
the steel, coal, and packing industries. He 
has found the racial prejudices of a narrow, 
white labor aristocracy, which refuses to rec- 
ognize the unskilled Negro worker as 18 
equal,” 

To sum up its civil rights plank, the party 
made these 12 demands. 

“1. Abolition of the whole system of race 
discrimination. Full racial, political, and 
social equality for the Negro race. 

2. Abolition of all laws which result in 
segregation of Negroes. Abolition of all Jim 
Crow laws. The law shall forbid all dis- 
crimination against Negroes in selling or 
renting houses. 

“3. Abolition of all laws which disfran- 
chise the Negroes. 

“4. Abolition of laws forbidding intermar- 
riage of persons of different races. 

„5. Abolition of all laws and public ad- 
ministration measures which prohibit, or in 
practice prevent, Negro children or youth 
from attending general public schools or 
universities. 

“6. Full and equal admittance of Negroes 
to all railway station waiting rooms, 
restaurants, hotels and theaters. 

“7. Federal law against lynching and the 
protection of the Negro masses in their 
right of self-defense. 

“8. Abolition of discriminatory practices 
in courts against Negroes. No discrimina- 
tion in jury service. 

“9. Abolition of the convict lease system 
and of the chain gang. 

„10. Abolition of all Jim Crow distinctions 
in the Army, Navy, and civil service. 
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“11. Immediate removal of all restrictions 
in all trade unions against the membership 
of Negro workers. 

“12. Equal opportunity for employment, 
wages, hours, and working conditions for 
Negro and white workers. Equal pay for 
equal work for Negro and white workers.” 

No, this platform plank was not drafted 
by Hubert Humphrey at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1948 nor by Chester 
Bowles and his ADA aids at Los Angeles in 
1960. 

This is the civil rights platform plank 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States in the presidential election of 1928. 

Check the 12-point list and see how many 
of the Communists’ demands of 34 years ago 
have been granted today. 

(Source: “National Party Platforms, 1840- 
1956,” by Kirk H. Porter and Donald Bruce 
Johnson, the University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1956, pp. 317-319.) 


A BETTER CHANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when relations between the races 
in our country frequently fall into an un- 
settled state, the suggestions for con- 
structive improvement are regrettably 
few. One dramatic exception is the new 
experimental program for secondary 
school students who have suffered from 
lack of social and educational advantage, 
initiated by Dartmouth College. 

This program will upgrade Negro 
students and those of low income fam- 
ilies, for admission to educational advan- 
tages which otherwise might not be 
theirs. 

A summary of this exciting and pro- 
gressive program from an official publi- 
cation of Dartmouth College follows 
herewith. 

It is fondly to be hoped that this 
example will be followed widely through- 
out the United States. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

An experimental program designed to give 
socially and educationally disadvantaged 
secondary school students “a better chance” 
will be inaugurated at the college next sum- 
mer. Known as project ABC (for “A Better 
Chance”) it will be a collaborative effort by 
Dartmouth and the independent secondary 
schools that participate in the national 
scholarship service and fund for Negro stu- 
dents independent schools program, and will 
bring some 50 Negroes and others from low- 
income families to the Dartmouth campus 
for 8 weeks of intensive study in July and 
August. 

If they make satisfactory progress during 
the summer they will enter one of the par- 
ticipating independent schools in the fall. 
They will have already received contingent 
admission and scholarships to these schools. 
The aim is to prepare them for eventual 
admission to the college of their choice on 
completion of their secondary-school studies. 

Students for the summer 1964 program 
have been selected from among those in the 
first 2 years of high school, primarily from 
New England and New York. All were chosen 
for their mental capacity and leadership 
potential, but they also had to be among 
those who probably would not qualify for 
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college in their existing circumstances. 
They are academic risks in that they will 
need special preparation to succeed in an 
independent secondary school. At Dart- 
mouth they will receive intensive tutorial 
instruction in English and mathematics 
from about 10 experienced teachers selected 
from the Dartmouth faculty and secondary 
schools. In addition, about 10 Dartmouth 
undergraduates will assist as resident tutors. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION SUPPORT 


The Rockefeller Foundation is supporting 
the 3-year experimental program with a 
$150,000 grant. 

President Dickey says that the “primary 
objective educationally is to determine 
whether an intensive and highly individual- 
ized effort on a campus of higher education 
can help remedy the academic and cultural 
deprivation which stands between ‘a promis- 
ing potential’ and its educational fulfill- 
ment.“ 

He stated that Negroes and other disad- 
vantaged groups face a deepening and dan- 
gerous frustration of their aroused desires 
for equal opportunity unless more individ- 
uals from these groups can be qualified for 
participation in the leadership sector of our 
society. “The main barrier to this develop- 
ment in most northern colleges is the lack 
of qualified applicants for admission and fi- 
nancial aid. Progress on the problem re- 
quires action at all levels and in various 
ways, but any swift, substantial improve- 
ment will depend upon qualifying more can- 
didates for college from boys and girls néw 
in the early stages of their secondary school- 
ing. As with everything else in education 
this problem cannot stand still; the grow- 
ing competition for higher education will 
push the problem back into deeper hopeless- 
ness unless at least a start is made on its 
improvement immediately.” 


SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING 


Participating independent schools are Ab- 
bott Academy, Andover, Mass.; the Barlow 
School, Amenia, N..; the Cheshire Acad- 
emy, Cheshire, Conn.; the Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Commonwealth School, 
Boston; Concord Academy, Concord, Mass.; 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass.; Deer- 
field Academy, Deerfield Mass.; Emma Wil- 
lard School, Troy, N.Y; George School, 
Bucks County, Pa.; Governor Drummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass.; Groton 
School, Groton, Mass.; the Gunnery. 
Washington, Conn.; Hebron Academy, He- 
bron, Maine; the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn.; Kent School, Kent, Conn.; Kiskim- 
inetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa.; Lenox 
School, Lenox, Mass.; Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass.; Northfield School, 
East Northfield, Mass.; Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.; Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn.; Putney School, Putney, Vt.; St. 
George's School, Newport, R.I.; St. Mary's in 
the Mountains, Littleton, N.H.; St. Paul's 
School, Concord, N.H.; the Taft School, Wa- 
tertown, Conn.; Tilton School, Tilton, N.H.; 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio; and 
Windsor Mountain School, Lenox, Mass. 
Chairman of the independent schools group 
is Howard L. Jones, president of Northfield 
and Mount Hermon Schools. 


DEDICATION OF NALCREST 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. MORRISON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege, recently, to participate in 
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the dedication of Nalcrest, the retirement 
community that has been built in East 
Lake Wales, Fla., by the National Asso- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 

I wish every Member of this body could 
have been present. 

This was an inspiring occasion, as I 
feel sure the gentleman from Montana 
Mr. OlsxNI, who accompanied me, will 
testify. 

More than 2,000 people attended the 
ceremonies, including the Postmaster 
General of the United States, members 
of his staff, and dignitaries from gov- 
ernment and business throughout the 
State of Florida. 

I am certain that everyone who was 
there was as deeply impressed as I was. 
This retirement community is a dream 
come true. Beautifully situated on the 
snow-white shores of Lake We-Oh-Ya- 
Kapka, it is a completely equipped para- 
dise which retired people, from all walks 
of life, may occupy at a cost well within 
their modest budgets. In pioneering 
this imaginative project the National 
Association of Letter Carriers has earned 
the gratitude of every retired working- 
man in the Nation, and every working- 
man who is contemplating retirement. 

The physical plant at Nalcrest, which 
was built with an FHA loan and with its 
helpful cooperation, is a magnificent ex- 
ample of beauty and completeness. The 
apartments are wonders of modern plan- 
ning, each designed and built with the 
physical problems of our retiring citizens 
in mind. The town center, with its mag- 
nificent plaza, its up-to-date and full- 
stocked general store, its beauty and 
barber shops, its medical dispensary, its 
800-seat auditorium and its activity 
rooms would do credit to any community 
in America or for that matter any part 
of the world. The swimming pool, the 
fishing and boating facilities and all the 
recreational areas are both beautiful, 
practical and wonderful. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the greatest and 
most significant thing about Nalcrest is 
the happiness and the pride of those who 
live there. I have never in my life met 
happier or more contented people. They 
are just as active as they want to be, for 
the beauty of this place is that one can 
keep busy or just relax to the heart’s 
desire. One resident told me: “I would 
have to own an $85,000 home to live as 
comfortably and as conveniently as I 
live here for just $64.50 a month.” An- 
other said: “My wife and I have never 
been so happy in our lives. If all the re- 
tired people in the United States knew 
how remarkable and wonderful Nalcrest 
is, there would be a waiting list of 10,000 
people clamoring to get in.” 

I want you to know, Mr. Speaker, that 
my day at Nalcrest made me as proud 
as I have ever been in my life. It made 
me proud of my Government, because 
this retirement paradise would have 
been impossible of achievement if it were 
not for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tratlon's participation. It also made me 
proud of our postal employees. This 
great project was the dream of the mem- 
bership of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

It has been made possible by two of 
the greatest leaders of labor that this 
Nation has ever produced: Ambassador 
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William C. Doherty, the former presi- 
dent of the NALC, and Jerome J. Keat- 
ing, the present president of that splen- 
did organization along with countless 
other officials who contributed so much. 
It took imagination, leadership, courage, 
vision, and great business sense to pro- 
duce Nalcrest and these are attributes 
which the NALC possesses in great 
abundance. 

My experience at Nalcrest also made 
me extremely proud of the generosity 
and compassion which activates the 
leaders and the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. 
These fine people knew that the wor- 
ries and tribulations of living decently 
on a small annuity are not limited to 
their own members, they are universal 
among retired people everywhere in this 
land of ours. So, instead of hoarding 
all the beauties of Nalcrest for them- 
selves, they are sharing them with re- 
tired people from all walks of life, 
whether they be letter carriers or not. 
Although the great majority of residents 
are retired letter carriers, I also met at 
Nalcrest retired businessmen, postmas- 
ters, postal clerks, firefighters, carpen- 
ters, and electricians. They come from 
all walks of life, and all are equally 
happy, equally proud, and equally en- 
thusiastic. 

Every American should know about 
Nalcrest, Mr. Speaker. I sincerely rec- 
ommend to every Member of this body 
that they drop in on this unique commu- 
nity the next time they are in Florida. 
Nalcrest is centrally located, in the heart 
of the State near the beautiful city of 
Lake Wales and is easily accessible. It 
has to be seen to be believed. Just visit- 
ing there is a great experience; living 
there is an experience beyond my power 
of description. 


U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RE- 
BUFFED—ARA SEED CORN MONEY 
BECOMES SEED OF PROSPERITY, 
EXAMPLE OF GOOD WORK OF 
ARA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ed Neil- 
an’s U.S. Chamber of Commerce advance 
man was quick to take advantage of an 
approved ARA loan, but Phil Simpson 
declined to pay out $2,500, as indicated 
in the following letter which also clearly 
shows how Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration funds stimulated business in 
Maine, Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, and Texas, 
as well as Oklahoma where the project is 
located. 

Here again is seed corn money and 
the crop we will harvest is prosperity. 
This is reminiscent of the Lone Star 
Steel Co. RFC loan which was paid back 
to the Federal Government in full—$75 
million—and which earned a 200-percent 
profit to the Government on its invest- 
ment in interest and taxes, not to men- 
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tion the thousands of workers employed 
by this plant over the years. Seed corn 
money is the seed of prosperity. 


REPUBLIC GYPSUM Co., 
Lubbock Ter., January 23. 1964. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parman: We wish to congratu- 
late you on your remarks about Mr. Edwin 
Neilan, president, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; we agree with you 100 percent. 

We are very proud to be able to write you 
now on our new letterhead rather than our 
old business letterhead of Avinger Lumber 
Co., although we are very proud of that busi- 
ness too. It is because of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration that we have been 
able to grow into a big-business industry. 
You may know that we obtained a $2,636,725 
loan from the ARA to build a gypsum wall- 
board plant costing a total of $5 million at 
Duke, Okla. Construction began in October 
and we expect the construction company to 
complete the project in September 1964. In 
all the phases of processing of the finances 
for our plant we never received considera- 
tion as courteous and efficient as that we 
received from the ARA in Washington, the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines in Morgantown, W. Va., 
and the Small Business Administration in 
Dallas. 

Our plant construction demonstrates how 
the ARA program helps all sections of 
our Nation. A Houston contractor was 
granted the $4 million primary construction 
contract. This firm let a $1,700,000 subcon- 
tract to an Enterprise, Kans., equipment 
manufacturer; a $200,000 building contract 
to another Houston company; a $20,000 sub- 
contract to a Des Moines water tank manu- 
facturer. The Kansas firm let a $70,000 con- 
tract for rock crushers to a Maine company 
and a $450,000 contract to a Painesville, Ohio, 
manufacturer for a wallboard dryer. Most 
of all the project helps the local economy. 
The general contractor strives to employ 
local firms for subcontract work in all cases 
possible. He is now working about 75 men 
by the hour, at rates from $2.05 to $4.50 per 
hour (about $0.75 per hour above the rates 
in effect for what work there was before 
our plant contractor moved in). The con- 
tractor is very happy; he says that these are 
the hardest working men that he has ever 
had in his employment. 

We have also been aware of the opposition 
of Mr. Nielan to the ARA. It was with 
some delight that we talked with a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
several months ago. He came to our office 
to solicit our membership in his organiza- 
tion; on the basis of our reported net worth, 
he said that he would be honored to have 
us become members and help defer the costs 
of the organization to the extent of $2,500 
per year. We told the gentleman that what 
little net worth we did have can be at- 
tributed to conditions promoted by the New 
and Pair Deals, the very programs to which 
the U.S. Chamber is so adamantly opposed. 
We told him unequivocally that we would not 
join an organization that was against every- 
thing that we are for and was for everything 
we are against. Before he left he asked if we 
would join for an annual fee of $100. 

We are now waiting for a visit from a 
representative of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Gypsum Associa- 
tion. 

Legislation such as the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961 is very important in im- 
proving the economic opportunity for the 
small businessman. We sincerely appreciate 
the program and your efforts in helping to 
continue the application of the act with 
supplemental appropriations. 

Very truly yours, 
PHIL SIMPSON. 
RHYNE SIMPSON. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FaLLon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard glowing reports of new gains in 
trade through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
during the recently completed navigation 
season of 1963. Yet, behind the seem- 
ingly impressive total of 31 million tons 
that moved through the seaway last year 
are dreams, deficits, and delusions that 
need to be aired, lest we be completely 
misled. 

Seaway Administrator Joseph H. Mc- 
Cann would have us believe that the wa- 
terway is now paying its own way and 
no longer constitutes a drain on the 
American taxpayer. However, records 
of the seaway operation reveal an en- 
tirely different story. 

While traffic in 1963 increased some 6 
million tons to a total of 31 million, it 
remained 10 million tons short of the 
corporation’s tolls committee estimate 
in 1958. Revenues in 1963 estimated at 
$15,200,000 fell $6 million short of the 
revenue initially estimated for 1963 and 
$10 million short of the amount required 
for a break-even operation including 
amortization. The loss in 1963 brings 
the accumulated deficit in interest costs 
up to $14.5 million for the first 5 years of 
the seaway's operation. Of course, no 
part of the $121 million Treasury loan 
for the seaway has been repaid. 

During the first 5 years of seaway op- 
eration, total revenues from seaway tolls 
have yielded only half of seaway costs. 
while the average toll on total traffic 
moved in the first 5 years averaged only 
49 cents a ton. Even though buildup 
of seaway traffic required time—as was 
recognized by the tolls committee in its 
estimates—actual traffic was only 73 
percent and revenues averaged 69 per- 
cent of the original tolls committee 
estimates. 

To make the seaway truly self- 
supporting, it must produce $25 million 
in annual revenues. Since the tonnage 
reported for 1963 is practically the ca- 
pacity of the seaway, the only way to 
make the waterway self-sustaining is to 
increase the toll rate per ton. Users of 
the seaway can well afford such an in- 
crease as evidenced by the reports of the 
Seaway Corporation, itself. It shows the 
very considerable savings realized in 
shipping costs via the seaway route. 

Just a year ago, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in compliance with an agreement 
entered into by Canada and the United 
States in 1959, appointed a new tolls 
committee to review the sufficiency of 
authorized tolls in meeting the statutory 
requirements laid down by Congress. 
The committee’s report is due by July 1. 
To date, no announcement has been 
made as to when the committee will hold 
hearings on its study. 

Congress will be interested in the com- 
mittee’s findings when issued. Unlike 
the original corporation tolls committee 
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of 1958 which had adequate data for as- 
certaining costs of building the seaway 
but had nothing other than hope on 
which to base its estimates of traffic, the 
present tolls committee has accurate 
data on the first 5 years of operations as 
a basis for its findings. Prudent judg- 
ment would dictate that there be no 
alternative except to raise tolls to a more 
realistic level. 

Schemes have been proposed to trans- 
fer certain costs of the seaway from the 
users to the taxpayers, such as reducing 
the present interest rate of 34% percent 
or to extend the 50-year period of 
amortization. Others advocate more 
time and money for trade promotion 
coupled with extensive navigational im- 
provements—all at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense. 

I participated in the lengthy delibera- 
tions of the Public Works Committee on 
the legislation that authorized the con- 
struction of the waterway and estab- 
lished the Seaway Corporation. The di- 
rective of Congress was clear. Public 
Law 358, 83d Congress, approved May 
13, 1954, states: 

That the rates prescribed shall be calcu- 
lated to cover, as nearly as practicable, all 
costs of operating and maintaining the 
works under the administration of the Cor- 
poration, including depreciation, payment 
of interest on the obligations of the Cor- 
poration, and payments in lieu of taxes. 

That the rates shall provide, in addition, 
for the Corporation revenues sufficient to 
amortize the principal of the debts and obli- 
gations of the Corporation over a period not 
to exceed fifty years. 


It was intended that Government get 
back its investment with interest in 50 
years. Construction funds were bor- 
rowed from the U.S. Treasury with in- 
terest set at a bargain rate of 3½ per- 
cent—a rate far below that available to 
private corporations for long-term loans. 
Any reduction of this rate of interest 
would further saddle taxpayers with the 
cost of carrying the Seaway’s outstand- 
ing indebtedness. Similarly, extension 
of the amortization period beyond 50 
years would defeat the self-supporting, 
self-liquidating features which Congress 
approved in enactment of Public Law 
358. 

There can be no mistake as to the in- 
tent of Congress, nor can any tricks of 
bookkeeping change the requirements of 
self-liquidation. The law is equally clear 
on the interest rate to be used and on 
the payout period. There is no justi- 
fication for a nominal or fictitious in- 

: terest rate, extension of amortization 
period, or further deferment of interest. 
Nor should the Authority attempt to 
meet its obligations under the law by 
juggling figures. There is but one solu- 
tion to the dilemma in which the Sea- 
way Corporation finds itself—a realistic 
increase in the toll structure to help put 
the waterway on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In authorizing advancement of funds 
to permit the seaway’s construction, 
Congress made it clear that there should 
be no undue interference from the 
waterway's operation with efforts of our 
Atlantic coast ports to compete for 
domestic and foreign trade. And by no 
stretch of the imagination, were tax 
moneys levied on our ports to be diverted 
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to subsidizing trade promotion by ports 
along the seaway. 

By contrast, my own hometown of 
Baltimore has for many years pursued 
an active program of port promotion, 
both at home and abroad. And this pro- 
motion was entirely self-help and without 
cost to the U.S. taxpayer. We are proud 
of our port's efforts to attract more trade 
through self-improvement programs 
such as the recently announced $7 mil- 
lion modernization of the Locust Point 
Terminal. Despite these efforts we 
have seen traffic diverted from Baltimore 
to the seaway. 

The seaway is a success in every respect 
except one—financially. There is no 
reason why this waterway cannot be- 
come a financial success too. It can be 
a paying operation in the light of in- 
creased transits by ships of many na- 
tions—albeit these include less than 4 
percent flying the flag of the United 
States. 

It is most disturbing and even alarm- 
ing to hear statements by the Adminis- 
trator revealing his resistance to higher 
tolls. Even though he may personally 
find his task somewhat difficult, I trust 
that when the time comes for decisive 
action, the Corporation will face up to 
its responsibility in this respect. 

Our President has given Congress a 
big and important job to do this year. 
I certainly hope that our workload will 
not be burdened by the necessity of con- 
ducting an investigation to determine 
why this great seaway cannot be a self- 
sustaining operation. 


ARA BRINGS UNEMPLOYMENT 
DOWN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr.Speaker, there has 
been considerable misinformed talk 
about whether or not the area redevelop- 
ment program is really helping the areas 
it was designed to aid. I am happy to 
report that the statistics now becoming 
available prove the success of this pro- 
gram. These statistics were cited by 
William L. Batt, Jr., ARA Administrator, 
in a recent letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post. 

In view of the significance of these 
figures, I am bringing this letter to the 
attention of the Members of Congress: 

ARA AND EMPLOYMENT 
Julius Duscha’s otherwise excellent article 


in your issue of January 19, “The Circle of 
Destitution,” maintains that the Federal 
programs for the relief of depressed areas 
have been frustrated because of the inability 
of the agencies to concentrate their efforts 
in the areas that really need help. 
Although we would not agree that rural 
poverty is less deserving of help than urban 
poverty, the record should be clear that 73 
percent of all ARA funds have been invested 
in areas which have been officially classified 
by the Department of Labor as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent labor surplus. All 
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such areas would have been included in the 
original ARA bill, before it was broadened to 
include rural development activities. Not a 
single ARA project for the traditional de- 
pressed areas has been turned down because 
of the need for funds for projects in rural 
areas. 

We would not agree that the program has 
been frustrated. The unemployment rate 
in the depressed industrial areas of West 
Virginia has dropped from 12.1 percent in 
August 1961 (the year the ARA Act was 
passed) to 7.6 percent in August 1963. For 
the same areas in Pennsylvania during the 
same period the rate dropped from 10 to 6.8 
percent. Comparable figures for Kentucky 
are from 16.3 to 8.2 percent, and in Tennessee 
from 13.8 to 12.2 percent. 

In one of the most distressed areas in the 
Nation, eastern Kentucky, total unemploy- 
ment decreased by 10 percent from 1962 to 
1963, while unemployment was increasing 
nationally by 10 percent. 

From 1961 to 1963 the national unemploy- 
ment rate dropped by 1 percentage point. 
The unemployment rate for all depressed 
areas dropped by 2 percentage points during 
the same period. In fact, in most depressed 
areas, the unemployment rate is decreasing 
faster than it is for the Nation as a whole. 
This is a sharp reversal of the situation pre- 
ceding 1961. 

We conclude from these statistics that 
the economic woes of the distressed areas 
have been noticeably lessened, largely due to 
the efforts of the communities themselves, 
supplemented, assisted, and encouraged by 
programs such as the Area Redevelopment 
Act, the Accelerated Public Works Act, and 
2 Manpower Development and Training 

WI. LTA L. Barr, Jr., 
Administrator, Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. 


THE HONORABLE ED FOREMAN, 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ep FORE- 
MAN is 30 years old now, he was 28 when 
he was elected to the House, and he has 
been recognized by many people not only 
in the House but around the United 
States as one of the most able legislators 
and one of the most able businessmen 
and one of the most able speakers in all 
of the country. 

We are proud here in the House that 
Ep Foreman represents in a sense de- 
rivatively the Congress in something 
that people recognize around the coun- 
try as being a constructive achievement 
for a change. 

Ep Foreman is not only an outstanding 
Member of Congress at 30 years of age, 
but he is a man of courage, principle, 
and indefatigable devotion to the cause 
of Americanism. In this day and time 
when courage, integrity, and strength of 
character are at a premium in an age 
of materialistic cynicism, Ep Foreman is 
an outstanding example of what a young 
American who wants to can make of his 
life, and at an early age. His selection 
as one of America’s 10 outstanding 
young men is highly deserved and pro- 
vides a great example for other young 
Americans on the way up. Ep FOREMAN 
is a living example of free enterprise in 
action and its benefits to mankind for 
he has proven that neither youth nor 
lack of financial backing or previous 
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business experience need deter any 
young man who is willing to put him- 
self to work. It is from young men like 
Ep that America draws her strength and 
I am proud to be associated with him 
here in the House. 

Ep ForEMAN, youngest Member of the 
88th Congress of the United States, has 
plunged through 3 different careers dur- 
ing his 29 years, and has managed to 
come near, or reach, the top of all of 
them. 

His first venture was at New Mexico 
State University—formerly A. & M.— 
where he majored in civil engineering. 
FOREMAN, born and raised on a farm near 
Portales, N. Mex., knows the meaning of 
hard work and the value of a dollar. He 
and his five brothers helped their father 
on the farm. They had enough to eat, 
but not much more. Ep had to work his 
way through school, but he managed to 
graduate with honors at the top of his 
class. He was named the outstanding 
civil engineering graduate, and among 
other honors, was awarded honorary 
membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

His next venture was in the petroleum 
industry of the Permian Basin oil fields 
of west Texas. At the age of 21, FOREMAN 
hit the oil fields with $100 in his pocket. 
He worked as a roughneck and rousta- 
bout until he could learn the ropes and 
save a little money. Except for a short 
interruption to serve his military duty 
in the U.S. Navy, Foreman stayed with 
his oilfield work. Here, he noticed some- 
thing which everyone knew but had 
never thought to translate into profit— 
that salt water was surplus in some oil 
refining operations and necessary for 
drilling in others. He pioneered the use 
of a saturated brine as a drilling fluid 
additive to prevent the leaching of salt 
formations in downhole drilling opera- 
tions. He started buying the surplus 
salt water at the refineries and hiring it 
transported to the drilling rigs where he 
sold it as a drilling fluid. As his busi- 
ness expanded, Foreman started drilling 
his own brine wells, strategically locating 
them near the field drilling operations. 
He became one of the first oilmen to 
begin mining industrial salt in west 
Texas by water injection. 

As the brine business expanded, so 
did his transportation requirements, and 
next, he started building up a fleet of 
oilfield tank transport trucks and oil 
well service equipment. An aggressive, 
hardworking business manager and 
planner, FOREMAN was out early and 
worked late, personally supervising 
many of his service operations and im- 
proving their techniques. Being closely 
associated with the drilling industry and 
familiar with their needs, FOREMAN 
branched out into another field—a small 
tool manufacturing company specializ- 
ing in the research and development of 
a downhole device that aids in estab- 
lishing the total depth of a well and 
counting the number of joints of drill 
pipe in the hole. 

At the age of 26, Foreman, already 
making much more than his present 
salary of $22,500 as a Congressman, was 
serving as an officer in three successful, 
and growing, corporations that he had 
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started and helped build—Permian 
Brine Sales and Service, Inc., Foreman 
and Hickerson Transports, Inc.; Drill 
Aid, Inc. 

ForEMAN’s third venture was in the 
field of politics. Always an active politi- 
cal worker and spokesman, he had never 
sought political office until he announced 
as a candidate for U.S. Representative 
from Texas’ 16th Congressional District. 
He traveled from El Paso to Midland, and 
from the Mexican border near Del Rio 
to the New Mexico line. He shook hands 
and visited with over 50,000 people dur- 
ing his year-long campaign. His attrac- 
tive young family traveled and cam- 
paigned with him much of the time. 

He won, and became the first Republi- 
can ever to represent the 42,000 square- 
mile 16th District of Texas. As the 
youngest Member of Congress, he be- 
came one of the rare freshman law- 
makers to be appointed to a key com- 
mittee post—the powerful House Armed 
Services Committee. Congressman CARL 
Vinson of Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee, has been outspoken in his 
praise of Foreman’s outstanding ability 
and work in this key committee assign- 
ment. 

In the House of Representatives, 
FOREMAN has proven to be an outstand- 
ing and articulate spokesman for sound, 
responsible, and conservative Govern- 
ment. The present administration can 
scarcely ignore FOREMAN. From almost 
his first day in Congress, he scorned the 
traditionally unobtrusive role of a new 
Member. He has not hesitated to attack 
New Frontier spending schemes and ex- 
pose waste anywhere he found it. 

In less than 60 days after taking office, 
FOREMAN was proving his worth as a 
watchdog of the taxpayer’s dollars by 
his protest over the purchase price of 
Army helicopters. As a lone freshman 
Congressman, in executive committee 
session, he raised objection over the 
price budgeted for the equipment, and a 
resulting investigation brought about a 
savings of over $5 million on the item. 
This is only one of a number of instances 
where FOREMAN has helped save millions 
of taxpayer dollars. 

He was confronted with the test which 
faces every advocate of economy—the 
enticement of a handsome Federal 
handout for his own district—$5 million 
to be spent to eradicate the salt cedar 
bushes along the Pecos River Basin. He 
spurned it and said: 

We can get together and take care of our 
own problems without the help of Federal 
funds. My interest is to streamline Govern- 
ment and try to make it more efficient, be- 
cause I want to reduce its size, cost, and 
control. I am more interested in extending 
freedom than I am in promoting a welfare 
state. 


His actions back up his words. He 
seems to be one of a rare, but growing, 
breed on Capitol Hill. 

Although he has been an exceedingly 
busy young man, Ep Foreman has not 
shirked his community responsibilities. 
His civic activities read more like that of 
several men. He has served as chairman 
of the Ector County Heart Association, 
an active worker in the United Fund, a 
State director of the Texas Heart Asso- 
ciation, a director and committee chair- 
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man of the “Permian Basin Oil Shows of 
1958, 1960, 1962,” chairman of the Oil In- 
formation Committee of the Texas Mid- 
Continental Oil & Gas Association, a 
director of the Odessa Chamber of Com- 
merce and member of several other west 
Texas cities’ chambers of commerce, as- 
sistant boss of the Odessa Chuck Wagon 
Gang, a member of the Odessa Jaycees 
and Rotary, and member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers and 
American Petroleum Institute and 
others. 

A tireless civic worker, Foreman is a 
familiar sight on the streets of almost 
every city in the Permian Basin and is 
widely known in both the oil industry 
and at civic gatherings. He has, on oc- 
casions, left his business, traveled hun- 
dreds of miles at his own expense, to 
speak before large groups and work in 
behalf of the Red Cross, Heart Fund, and 
United Fund campaigns. If it is for a 
good cause and will help others, get Ep 
FOREMAN,” one Odessa civic leader de- 
clared. 

Married and father of two young chil- 
dren, Foreman is also active in church 
work. In Odessa, he and his family at- 
tend the Highland Methodist Church 
where he serves on the board of stew- 
ards. He is a Scottish Rite Mason, a di- 
rector in the El Maida Shrine and an 


Because of his continuous and unself- 
ish efforts and work for the betterment 
of his community, he has received many 
honors and awards. In 1961, he was 
named “Boss of the Year” of the Odessa 
chapter of the American Business Wom- 
en’s Association. As a result of his work 
and dedication to the cause of freedom 
and private enterprise, he was named the 
Outstanding Young Man of Odessa in 
1960 and recipient of the Jaycees dis- 
tinguished service award. In January 
1963, he was honored by the Texas Jay- 
cees by being named one of the Five Out- 
standing Young Men of Texas. 

Ep Foreman, a living example of free 
enterprise in action and its benefits to 
mankind, is a responsible businessman, 
a civic leader, an articulate spokesman 
and champion of individual liberty, and 
an outstanding young American. He is 
a success-minded young man who be- 
lieves that opportunity still exists for 
those who strive to succeed, and he has 
proven that neither age, nor financial 
backing, nor previous business experi- 
ence need deter any young man who is 
willing to put himself to work. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
mighty happy—and mighty proud that 
one of the younger Members in our 
ranks has received this signal honor 
from the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It was my pleasure to visit El Paso 
late last year and meet a lot of Ep 
Foreman’s friends and neighbors. 

My comment to them was that when 
they finally got around to electing a 
Republican they elected a no-doubt- 
about-it, stand-up-and-be-counted 
young statesman who is making his 
mark in the Congress. 
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Ep Foreman is demonstrating in his 
assignment to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that he recognizes his respon- 
sibilities not only to the people who sent 
him to the Congress but to the entire 
country. 

And he is meeting those responsibili- 
ties with a dedication which makes this 
outstanding tribute paid him by the Jay- 
cees richly merited. 

I do not know of a single Member in 
our ranks who works harder at his home- 
work, or who is more steadfast in fight- 
ing for what he believes is right. 

And I certainly do not know a fellow 
American more loyal to his country and 
what it has always stood for than Ep 
FOREMAN. 

So I join in extending my warmest 
congratulations to him on being chosen 
by the Jaycees as 1 of the 10 outstand- 
ing young men in the Nation for 1963. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a privilege to have this opportu- 
nity to congratulate my colleague, Ep 
Foreman of Texas on his selection by the 
JC's as 1 of the 10 outstanding young 
men in the United States. 

He is well qualified for this honor. At 
30 he is young by congressional stand- 
ards, is an energetic Texan, he is indeed 
a man, and a glance at the amazing rec- 
ord he has compiled in a brief 3 decades, 
is at the minimum, outstanding, and 
would do credit to a man twice his age. 

During his first year in the Congress 
of the United States, Ep FOREMAN has dis- 
tinguished himself as an effective mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee. 
As a nationally known public speaker, 
he is an inspiration to the youth of this 
country. As a man dedicated to control- 
ling Federal spending, he has endeared 
himself to the taxpayers of his district. 

Ep FOREMAN has a long and distin- 
guished career ahead of him and I salute 
and congratulate him on his selection as 
1 of the 10 outstanding young men in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recor a number of com- 
ments by outstanding Americans on Con- 
gressman Ep FOREMAN. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Without objection, it-is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
COMMENTS ABOUT CONGRESSMAN Ep FOREMAN 

Look magazine, January 28, 1964: “The 
youngest Member of the 88th Congress is 
conservative Republican Ep Foreman who 
won himself a post on the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee. He wars on 
waste in Government for the 660,000 people 
of Texas’ 16th Congressional District.” 

Fortune magazine, December 1963: “Early 
last spring, freshman Con; Ep FORE- 
MAN, the first Republican ever elected from 
his west Texas district, refused to play the 
congressional porkbarrel game, by attacking 
a proposed 85 million Federal program to rid 
the Pecos River Basin of troublesome salt- 
cedar shrubs. ‘Couldn’t we do this job our- 
selves, better and cheaper than the Federal 
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Government can do it for us?’ asked FORE- 
MAN. From his constituents of west Texas 
came letters—in a 70-to-1 ratio—saying they 
could indeed.” 

Drew Pearson, Washington columnist (Jan- 
uary 12, 1963), wrote: “Ep FOREMAN is a 
rootin’ tootin’ conservative with blood in his 
eye to defeat the Socialists in our Govern- 
ment.” 

Sarah McClendon, Washington news cor- 
respondent and columnist, wrote in her col- 
umn February 16, 1963: “Something new has 
been added to the contemplation of how 
much money to give the military for pro- 
curement—something new in the way of a 
brash young man from west Texas with some 
knowledge of engineering and a downright 
embarrassing way of asking questions. Never 
has the House Armed Services Committee 
heard of such a thing before. In fact, the 
old members were agog when Representative 
Ep Foreman, Republican, of Odessa, began 
to question the $55,000 each to be spent on 
320 helicopters for Army use and a resulting 
investigation brought about a savings of over 
$5 million.” 

Seth Kantor, Scripps-Howard Washington 
correspondent (January 17, 1964), wrote: 
“Representative Ep FOREMAN has been an out- 
spoken critic of Federal spending programs 
in his district, in the Nation, and in foreign 
areas.” 

Congressman Bon Witson, Republican, of 
California, member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and chairman of the National 
Republican Congressional Committee, in a 
speech at Odessa (January 11, 1964) said: 
“Ep FOREMAN has done more to tell the petro- 
leum industry story and help preserve the 
Percentage depletion allowance than any 
other Congressman I know. He's got things 
done that the vast majority of freshman 
Congressmen could never do—these things 
have saved you money, and have been in the 
cause of conservatism and free enterprise.” 

Congressman Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee and a. personal 
friend of Congressman FOREMAN, said on the 
House floor (March 11, 1963) : “Mr. Chairman, 
I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Texas Mr. ForEMAN] a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, who is making an out- 
standing record.” 

Congressman CHARLES HALLECK, Republi- 
can, of Indiana, the distinguished minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, said 
(November 18, 1963) at an El Paso appearance 
in behalf of Foreman: “Take it from me, in 
Ep FOREMAN you folks have some mighty ef- 
fective representation on that great commit- 
tee (Armed Services). I don’t know of a 
single member who works harder at his 
homework. I don't know of anyone more 
steadfast in fighting for what he believes is 
right. And I certainly don’t know a fellow 
American any more loyal to his country and 
what it has always stood for than Ep FORE- 
Man.” 

The U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
honoring Ep FOREMAN as one of America’s 10 
outstanding young men (January 25, 1964), 
cited ForEMAN’s appointment to the “major 
policysetting House Armed Services Commit- 
tee becoming that group’s youngest member 
in history,” and stated further, “Congressman 
Ep ForEMAN has proven to be an outstanding 
and articulate spokesman for responsible 
conservative government. He has not hesi- 
tated to attack liberal free-spending schemes 
and expose waste anywhere he found it.” 


Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Foreman] is the 
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recipient of a truly great award. Ep 
FOREMAN is one of America's 10 outstand- 
ing young men of 1963. 

Just last Saturday evening in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Ep and 9 other young 
American men received trophies sym- 
bolic of their selection by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as the 10 out- 
standing young men of 1963. 

I am particularly proud that the 
judges chose Ep Foreman for this cov- 
eted award, since it was my pleasure to 
place his name before them. This nom- 
ination submitted his work and his per- 
sonal life to scrutiny by a panel of the 
Nation's most distinguished citizens. 

Ep’s award of this high honor is im- 
mensely significant. First, it is evidence 
that the qualities of democracy, determi- 
nation, and decency which characterize 
free enterprise also are considered to 
characterize Ep Foreman, for the award 
sponsor in inviting nominations asked 
that a nominee be a young man who has 
demonstrated what a person can do un- 
der our free enterprise system. 

The award associates Ep in a national 
standard of excellence with a long line 
of notable young American men. These 
are men who, at some point between the 
age of 21 and 35, were recognized for 
their exceptional achievement or con- 
tribution of importance in their chosen 
field. Among the internationally prom- 
inent men who were awarded the silver 
Jaycee hands trophy in years past were 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 1946; Richard 
M. Nixon, 1947; Henry Ford II, 1945; Dr. 
Tom Dooley, 1956; Bud Wilkinson, 1949; 
Leonard Bernstein, 1944; and William 
Saroyan, 1940. 

In a very real sense, Ep’s recognition 
reflects favorably not alone on him, his 
family, and his thousands of west Texas 
friends, it also is testimony to the Amer- 
ican political structure and our House 
of Representatives. It is a fitting recog- 
nition of our youngest colleague and his 
exercise of independent judgment in 
helping to decide some of the most cru- 
cial questions ever faced by the United 
States. 

Rather than pursuing the more lucra- 
tive paths he followed before seeking 
elective office, Ep FOREMAN chose con- 
gressional service at a young age and 
now is developing for the public good 
the talents he employed to succeed in 
private life. Not the least important of 
these talents is Ep's ability to detect ex- 
cessive spending. I am confident the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
as thankful to Ep Foreman as were those 
of us in the House when we learned he 
corrected a situation where the price 
being paid for military helicopters was 
costing the American taxpayer unneces- 
Sary millions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all proud of Ep 
for being named to the small and select 
group of America’s 10 outstanding young 
men. He has richly earned the distinc- 
tion this honor brings him. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. As the gentleman 


knows, the special order was taken at 
the instance of himself, Congressman 
Witson of California and myself, all of 
whom nominated Ep Foreman for this 
high honor. 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was delighted to learn that 
our distinguished colleague in the House 
of Representatives, Ep Foreman, has 
been named one of 1963’s 10 Outstand- 
ing Young Men in America by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. As we 
are all aware, Ep has done a remarkable, 
effective job in his first term as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. He 
is held in high regard not only by Re- 
publicans but also Democrats on the 
other side of the isle. It is seldom that 
a new Member of Congress has made the 
impact upon his colleagues as Ep FORE- 
MAN. I do not hesitate to predict that 
he will be a Member of the House for 
many years to come and be of service 
not only to constituents in his congres- 
sional district but to Americans across 
the Nation. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to associate myself with 
the tributes which have been extended 
here today to our distinguished colleague, 
Ep Foreman, of Texas. I join heartily in 
conveying my personal congratulations 
to the capable young gentleman from 
Texas upon being selected by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as one of 
1963’s 10 outstanding young men in 
America. 

The citizens of the 16th Congressional 
District in Texas are fortunate to be rep- 
resented by an energetic and conscien- 
tious public servant such as Ep FORE- 
MAN. His dedication to public affairs has 
earned for him the plaudits of his com- 
munity, State, and now the Nation. 

It is a privilege to serve with him in 
this great representative body of our 
Republic. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pleasure I join in complimenting 
my young and able colleague from Texas, 
Ep ForeMan, on being named 1 of the 
10 outstanding young men in America by 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
This honor came to a 20th Congressional 
District man several years ago, and I 
know from the recognition he received 
what this will mean to Congressman 
Foreman. This is a high tribute, and 
one richly deserved. 

Ep is the type of American we need 
in Congress—one who will work hard for 
the principles he believes in, and give 
himself to help present these principles 
throughout the country. I know that 
he has accepted speaking dates at great 
personal inconvenience and expense at 
various parts of the country in the past 
few months. 

It is a great honor to be in the House 
of Representatives and to be associated 
with him. I predict a distinguished 
career for him. 

It is also a welcomed opportunity to 
recognize the outstanding service of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
chapters of this organization in the 20th 
Congressional District of Illinois have 
made many notable achievements in 
community advancements. That the 
Jaycees would single out Ep FOREMAN 
for recognition speaks well both for Ep 
and for the organization. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join in congratulating my colleague 
and neighbor, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Foreman], as one of the 10 out- 
standing young men in America in 1963. 

This choice was made by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which surveyed 
the entire Nation in making its selec- 
tions. 

The selection of Mr. FOREMAN was evi- 
dently based on his hard work and de- 
votion to duty while representing one 
of the great livestock-producing and oil- 
producing regions of the country. 

I wish to join with my other colleagues 
in the House in commending Mr. FORE- 
MAN for this outstanding recognition. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I proud- 
ly join with my colleagues in congratulat- 
ing Ep Foreman for winning the distinc- 
tion as one of 1963’s 10 outstanding 
young men in America, an honor 
bestowed by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It has been a pleasure to serve in the 
Congress with Ep. He is a fighter and 
a conscientious citizen anxious for 
America to move forward. He has con- 
sistently served as spokesman in Con- 
gress for sound, fiscal Federal policies. 
He has vigorously opposed free-spending 
schemes, exposing evidences of waste 
wherever he found it. He has been a 
proponent of strengthening our national 
security. This young man illustrates one 
of the best examples of success through 
determination and hard work. He is a 
model for young Americans. 

He was reared on a farm where he 
learned the value of the dollar and the 
meaning of hard work. By the time he 
reached 26, he was a successful business- 
man. Later he surprised the political 
leaders of Texas by winning the congres- 
sional seat from Texas’ 16th District— 
the first Republican to ever represent this 
area. 

As a freshman Congressman, Ep 
ignored the unwritten rule that new Con- 
gressmen should “‘be seen and not heard.” 
He has made himself heard in Congress. 
Texas’ 16th Congressional District has 
sent a forceful and vigorous leader to 
Washington. The district can be proud 
and honored to have a man with Ep’s 
outstanding capabilities representing 
them. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join in these well-deserved 
tributes to Ep Foreman today—for sev- 
eral reasons, He is not only my colleague 
here in the House, but we serve together 
on the Armed Services Committee and 
I am proud to say he is a member of my 
political party. 

From these three vantage points, I can 
understand very well what qualities the 
Jaycees were looking for when they 
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picked Ep as one of their 10 outstanding 
young men in 1963. 

I had the good fortune to be in west 
Texas—in the Congressman’s district— 
only this month, I met and talked with 
many of the fine people that Ep repre- 
sents and I know how proud they are of 
him and the fine job he is doing here in 
Washington. 

This is not the first time that Ep FORE- 
Max's qualities of leadership and char- 
acter have been recognized. After grad- 
uating from college with honors, he re- 
ceived similar awards by his local com- 
munity and by his State. He distin- 
guished himself in private life before 
entering politics. We, in the Congress, 
are fortunate to have him with us. 

There has been a lot of talk lately 
about the quality of the Congress and it 
seems to be a popular pastime in some 
quarters to ridicule this great institu- 
tion. I would say to those of faint heart 
that when we have new recruits like 
this young man from west Texas there 
is not much to worry about. 

Congratulations to you, Ep. I believe 
your past will be your prolog. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from California, whose words are ever so 
much more significant because of the 
high national office that he holds in the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer my 
sincere congratulations to the distin- 
guished Member from Texas. Mr. FORE- 
MAN, for having been selected as 1 of 
the 10 outstanding young men in the 
country by the U.S, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Foreman is an industrious young 
man, who performs his congressional 
duties seriously and conscientiously. He 
participates actively in the affairs of the 
Committee on Armed Services and has 
demonstrated a keen awareness of the 
need for a strong national security. He 
represents a district with many impor- 
tant defense installations, and keeps 
himself fully informed on decisions that 
are vital to his district and the Nation. 

I am happy to learn of the honor that 
has been bestowed upon him. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in this tribute to my able 
colleague, Hon. Ep FOREMAN, of Texas, 
who has just been named as 1 of the 
10 outstanding young men in America by 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Since his election to the 88th Con- 
gress, it has been my pleasure to sit next 
to the distinguished Member from Texas 
in the deliberation of the House Armed 
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Services Committee. I believe his ap- 
pointment to this major committee dur- 
ing his first term in the Congress at the 
age of 29 is of itself a testimony to the 
fine record of service he had before com- 
ing to Washington. 

In committee and during the proceed- 
ings of this House, I have observed his 
dedicated sense of responsibility, his de- 
votion to the principles in which he be- 
lieves and his ability to speak out in sup- 
port of these principles. 

His contributions toward getting the 
best Defense Establishment possible from 
our tax dollars have been valuable ones. 

His forthrightness has also won him 
praise and respect far beyond the Halls 
of this Congress and his own district. I 
recall that when he spoke in my State 
last year, he won the plaudits not only of 
those who heard him, but from the edi- 
torial writers of some of our leading 
newspapers. 

The gentleman from Texas well de- 
serves the honor which has been be- 
stowed upon him, and I am pleased to 
join in paying tribute to him at this 
time. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Rivers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join with my 
colleagues in commending the distin- 
guished Member, the gentleman from 
Texas, the Honorable Ep Foreman, who 
has been named 1 of the 10 outstanding 
young men in America for 1963 by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Ep Foreman and I are on the opposite 
sides of the political aisle, but that does 
not preclude me from extending my 
warmest congratulations to him for an 
award which I know he fully deserves. 

Ep Foreman has brought to the Con- 
gress and particularly the Committee on 
Armed Services the spirit of youth, the 
charm of an active curiosity, and a re- 
markable ability to penetrate the some- 
times cloudy economics of national de- 
fense. To him a million taxpayer dol- 
lars is still a great deal of money. 

I commend Ep Foreman on his award, 
and I sincerely hope that he will continue 
to ask penetrating and thought-provok- 
ing questions that somehow or other al- 
ways end up with the strong implication 
that we do not have an inexhaustible 
Treasury. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join today in commending the 
work of the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman Ep FOREMAN. At the age of 31 
Ep has made a mark for himself that 
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promises to lead him to an extremely 
distinguished career. His name will be 
heard from in the future. 

With active service in the U.S. Navy 
as a foundation Ep has made a real con- 
tribution in the House of Representa- 
tives as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. Because of his background 
in business, in public service, and active 
work in his church, Ep understands the 
forces which make our system work, 
and knows that the Federal Government 
serves the public interest not by assum- 
ing the mantle of management but 
rather by stimulating the will, the en- 
ergy, the capacity and the imagination 
of individuals and of local and State 
government. 

Ep Foreman was elected to Congress 
on his first effort. I extend to him my 
congratulations on being named one of 
1963’s 10 outstanding young men of 
America by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I join in my gratitude and pleasure 
in working with him in the House of 
Representatives for sound, responsible 
government. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always a proud moment 
for us in the Congress when one of our 
Members is selected for any high honor. 
It is particularly rewarding, however, 
when the selection is—in terms of age— 
our most junior Member. 

In the short time that Ep FOREMAN 
has been with us, he has proven beyond 
any doubt the trust that the people in 
west Texas have placed in him. He has 
shown qualities of leadership that mark 
him as a man to watch in the years to 
come. The junior chamber made the 
right choice when they selected him as 
one of the outstanding young men of 
1963. 

His background speaks for itself. 
Coming from a modest home, he worked 
his way through college and was gradu- 
ated with honors. He has been success- 
ful in business and active in community 
and State affairs. He has been singled 
out on several occasions in the past and 
recognized for his qualities of leadership. 

His work as a freshman member of the 
House Armed Services Committee has 
been outstanding. His diligence in scru- 
tinizing a defense appropriations request 
for Army helicopters resulted in savings 
to the Government of over $5 million. 

It is young men like Ep Foreman who 
keep us from being discouraged when the 
going gets rough. I am thankful, both 
as a Member of Congress and a member 
of the Republican Party, that he is with 
us. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues today in an 
expression of appreciation to Ep FORE- 
MAN for the outstanding job he has done 
and continues to do in Congress. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate Ep for being named 
one of 1963's 10 outstanding young men 
in America by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Congressman Foreman, the youngest 
Member of the 88th Congress, has proven 
himself to be one of the true champions 
of individual liberty, fiscal responsibility 
and the free enterprise system. 

Throughout this Congress, in his com- 
mittee work and on the floor of the 
House, Ep ForEMAN has made a real con- 
tribution to his country. He is an out- 
standing American and I look forward to 
serving with him for many years to 
come. 

Mr.BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ilniois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most happy to join my colleagues this 
afternoon in paying tribute to Ep FORE- 
MAN, the youngest Member of this body, 
who has done such an outstanding job in 
his first term in the House, and who has 
been selected as one of the 10 outstand- 
ing young men of 1963 by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This award, which Ep so richly dé- 
serves, does not come as a complete sur- 
prise to us, however, since he has received 
similar awards for outstanding service in 
the past. In 1960, he was named the out- 
standing young man of Odessa, Tex., and 
received the Jaycee Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. In 1962, he was named one 
of the five outstanding young men of 
Texas. It is only natural, therefore, that 
he should now receive recognition at the 
national level for his splendid public 
service and record of achievement. 

I congratulate Ep on the excellent rec- 
ord he has made, and I am sure I express 
the sentiments not only of the Members 
of the House but also of the people of 
the 16th District of Texas whom he so 
ably represents, in wishing him con- 
tinued success in all his endeavors. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KILBURN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Foreman] has been recognized as 
one of 1963’s 10 outstanding young men 
in America by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Ep Foreman is one of the newer Mem- 
bers here and has done a remarkably 
good job in representing his district and 
his State. It is always pleasing to see 
a young man come to the Congress and 
make good. 

I congratulate the junior chamber of 
commerce for their good judgment in 
selecting Ep FOREMAN. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOSMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished and youngest colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Ep FOREMAN], in 
the short time he has been with us has 
proved himself to be a credit to those 
whom he represents in Congress, to the 
Republican Party and to the rising gen- 
eration of which he is a part. 

Ep Foreman, during his first term in 
the House, has steadfastly worked for the 
preservation of our American way of life 
under our system of free enterprise. He 
has stanchly opposed the proposals of 
those who would make an all-powerful 
Central Government in Washington the 
master rather than the servant of the 
people. 

Young Americans have a greater stake 
in the survival of freedom in our beloved 
country and in the world than any other 
group in the Nation. They would do well 
to study and emulate the efforts and rec- 
ord of one from their own ranks, Ep 
Foreman, in striving to assure their gen- 
eration of a strong and a free America 
throughout their lifetimes. 

It is with real pleasure that I congrat- 
ulate Ep Foreman on the honor which has 
been accorded him and the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on its wisdom in 
selecting him as one of 1963’s 10 out- 
standing young men of America. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, PIRNIE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep pride and satisfaction that we have 
learned that our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Ep Foreman, has been 
selected by the junior chamber of com- 
merce as 1 of the 10 outstanding young 
men in America for the year 1963. Par- 
ticularly it is significant to note that 
the service upon which this honor is 
based was rendered as a Member of this 
body. We like to feel that the many 
responsibilities of a Representative in 
Congress, if well discharged, constitute 
a worthy contribution to our Nation but 
it is reassuring when it is accepted as 
justification for an award of this dis- 
tinction. It will focus attention on pub- 
lie service as a field in which young men 
are welcomed and one in which they 
can achieve much. 
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Ep FOREMAN is an able and conscien- 
tious member of the Armed Services 
Committee, upon which I am privileged 
to serve. Therefore, I have observed at 
close range the high qualities of mind 
and purpose which this award recog- 
nizes. I recall that our colleague early 
demonstrated his concern over the high 
level of Government spending at one of 
his first sessions at which expenditures 
were being authorized. We had acted 
rather quickly to approve the purchase 
of some helicopters at a cost of several 
millions of dollars. Months have now 
passed and Ep Foreman is not as shocked 
by such figures now but he still retains 
his zeal to check excessive spending at 
all junctures. He is a sincere, hard 
working public servant. This honor 
which he has received serves to express 
appreciation for the early interest of a 
most capable young man in the welfare 
of his Nation and his concern for its 
future. I sincerely hope it will also in- 
spire others to follow his example. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McLosKEy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, to be 
named 1 of the 10 outstanding men in 
America is a significant honor and I am 
pleased to join with many others in com- 
plimenting the distinguished young man 
from Texas, the Honorable Ep FOREMAN. 

Representative FOREMAN came to Con- 
gress the same time as I, being the young- 
est man elected to the 88th Congress: 
This in itself was a major achievement 
and since joining this illustrious body 
has proved to be a tireless worker for 
sound economy and fiscal responsibility. 

An enthusiastic advocate of constitu- 
tional government he is very zealous in 
fighting for old-fashioned American 
principles. While his aggressiveness in 
furthering the cause in which he so 
strongly believes may at times irritate 
those whose philosophy radically differs 
from his, I for one admire his youthful 
enthusiasm. 

In recognizing his ability and talents 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has chosen him as one of 1963’s 10 out- 
standing young men in America. This 
is indeed a well-earned honor. 

I consider him one of my close personal 
friends and trust the good people of his 
district in Texas will see fit to return him 
to the Halls of Congress for many more 
years. 

Congratulations En—It is my wish that 
the future years are good to you. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


happy to join my colleagues today in 
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congratulating Ep FOREMAN on his recent 
designation as 1 of the 10 outstanding 
young men in America by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Congressman FOREMAN has made an 
outstanding impression in his first term 
in the House and his forthrightness and 
energy command our respect, I know 
that this fine award augurs well for Ep’s 
future. 

Mr.BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DacuE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a doubting 
Nathaniel when being led to the Nazarene 
by his friend Philip voiced the plaintiff 
query, “Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?” In the light of recent hap- 
penings there are some who might en- 
tertain similar doubts toward the Lone 
Star State although we in the Congress 
will always insist that Texas has fur- 
nished her full complement of dedicated 
legislators. 

When the 88th Congress convened in 
January of 1963 all of us on our side of 
the aisle were made aware that some- 
thing new and vital had been added, that 
our ranks had been augmented by a dy- 
namic and fearless champion of Republi- 
can philosophy in the person of Ep FORE- 
MAN. 

This advocate of the basic responsi- 
bility of the citizen to his government 
found a warm welcome with conserva- 
tives like myself who have consistently 
decried the profligate spending of the 
liberals who do not now have, and who 
never have had, the least concern for 
the financial stability of the Nation. 

This fearless defender of the free en- 
terprise system draws on his own busi- 
ness experience and has long enjoyed the 
favor of the junior chamber of commerce 
of his home State who have given him 
their Distinguished Service Award and 
named him an outstanding young man 
of Texas. To that enviable accolade has 
now been added the honor conferred 
upon him by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, whereby he has been desig- 
nated 1 of the 10 outstanding young 
men of America for 1963. 

As an admirer of the Jaycees I have 
always been ready to accept their evalu- 
ation of men and issues. In Ep FOREMAN, 
however, they are simply reechoing the 
judgment of everyone who has come to 
know this great American and I am sure 
that he will continue to justify the faith 
of his colleagues of the Congress and his 
admirers throughout the land. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SILER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to a courageous and forthright 
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man, one of our more recent Members, 
the man from Texas, Congressman Ep 
FOREMAN. 

He has already made a name for him- 
self and a place for his talent, even 
though his period of service has been 
brief. We have learned to admire and 
respect this fine young Member because 
of his deep patriotism, his reverence for 
the Constitution, and his unwillingness 
to trade principle for expediency: 

Ep Foreman is an outstanding man and 
I predict long and successful years of 
service out there on the road ahead. We 
appreciate him and salute him as he 
starts off on his 2d year in this 88th Con- 


SS. 
Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure it comes as no surprise to his 
neighbors in Odessa and the other good 
people of Texas that Ep FOREMAN has 
been selected as 1 of the 10 outstand- 
ing young men in America for 1963 by 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Ep Foreman already had made a con- 
siderable mark before coming to Con- 
gress in January of 1963. Back home he 
was named the outstanding young man 
of Odessa for 1960. He won the Jaycee 
Distinguished Service Award. And in 
1962 he was chosen one of the five out- 
standing young men of Texas. 

Ep is a graduate engineer and has 
achieved success in the business world. 
He still has found time to engage in the 
activities of many professional and civic 
organizations. 

This new and highly merited honor for 

Ep Foreman comes as no surprise to his 
colleagues in the House, either. At 30, 
Ep is the youngest Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and in the 
brief time since taking the oath of office 
he has distinguished himself as Repre- 
sentative in Congress of the 600,000 resi- 
dents of the 16th District of Texas. Ep's 
firm stand for constitutional government 
in all its original meaning has marked 
him as a man of principle and a public 
servant dedicated to what is truly best 
for his constituents and for all Ameri- 
cans. 
We who know and work with Ep FORE- 
man know also how deserving he is of 
this honor. In extending congratula- 
tions to him, I am mindful that his wife, 
Barbara, and children Preston and 
Rebecca, rightly share in the tributes 
being paid to their husband and dad. 
The U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
rates a salute, too, for its discerning 
choice of Ep Foreman as one of America’s 
outstanding young men. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BEERMANN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to say a word in tribute to 
my colleague and friend, Congressman 
Epcar (Ep) F. FOREMAN, on the occasion 
of his selection as 1 of the 10 outstanding 
young men in America by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Of course, I want to congratulate my 
young and esteemed colleague on this 
latest honor, but I want to point out that 
it only goes to confirm others given him 
earlier in his career, the most notable of 
which was a selection as one of the five 
outstanding young men of Texas in 1962. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am most im- 
pressed by my colleague’s progress as a 
Representative of the 16th Texas Dis- 
trict. In conversation I find him ex- 
tremely well informed and articulate. 
The way he discharges his responsibility 
to the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has won my admiration and I am 
pleased to note the speed with which he 
is able to get rid of the chaff, to concen- 
trate on the kernel, in most general leg- 
islation the House considers. 

Most of all, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment my colleague for the love 
he bears the United States and the zeal 
with which he pursues its best interest. 
I note from his biography that he has 
spent some time in the U.S. Navy and 
the Naval Reserve. Therefore, he knows 
firsthand the terrific price we have paid 
in lives and money to preserve our inde- 
pendence. That is probaby why he has 
frequently spoken out when this inde- 
pendence is threatened and I commend 
him for it. 

I wish him every success in a continued 
career as a Texas Congressman. May 
the people of the district he represents 
return him to Congress for many years 
to come. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] may extend his 
reinarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
my colleagues in paying this well-de- 
served tribute to our friend and col- 
league, Ep Foreman. The recognition he 
has received from the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of Amer- 
ica’s 10 outstanding men for 1963 speaks 
well of him, and this honor could not 
have been conferred on one more de- 
serving. 

Ep has held firmly to those beliefs and 
ideals held high by our Founding Fathers 
and American patriots. They held the 
idea that all men were endowed by their 
creator with divinely given rights which 
must not be taken away by man—and 
that if government was to have any 
major responsibility to the governed, it 
was the protection of these rights and 
liberties. This was their concern and 
they proceeded to build within the 
framework of our Government body a 
system of checks and balances designed 
to protect our citizens against the possi- 
bility of a government which might in 
time grow too centralized and too arbi- 
trary in the use of its power. 

But who speaks for liberty today? 
Well, thank God we do have Americans 
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in growing numbers who are picking up 
the torch of freedom and holding it aloft 
to inspire others. Among them are many 
of the leading young men such as Ep 
Foreman who have the conviction that 
liberty in order to be preserved requires 
on amount of vigilance and sacri- 
ce. 

Again, I say it is an honor to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to Con- 
gressman Foreman, and to praise him for 
his work in the interests of preserving 
the great American heritage. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join in these tributes to Ep FOREMAN 
on the occasion of his selection as 1 
of the 10 outstanding young men in the 
Nation for 1963. 

I do not claim to be much of an au- 
thority on Texas, but I would like to 
make one observation—the ranchers of 
west Texas certainly know how to pick a 
FOREMAN. 

Ep Foreman is the youngest Member 
of the 88th Congress and, as we recall 
the records of longevity that Texas 
Members have rolled up here in the past, 
we can expect truly great things from 
this young Congressman. 

Here is a young man who worked his 
way through New Mexico State Univer- 
sity and was graduated with honors as 
a civil engineer. He is a former busi- 
nessman, a veteran of the U.S. Navy, a 
leader in his community and his State. 
He is the kind of person with whom we 
are proud to be associated. 

The award for which the junior cham- 
ber of commerce has chosen him is not 
his first. He was picked as the outstand- 
ing young man of Odessa, Tex., in 1960. 
He has been given the junior chamber's 
distinguished service award. He was 
named one of the five outstanding young 
men in Texas for the year 1962. 

Since coming to Washington, Ep FORE- 
MAN has distinguished himself as a fresh- 
man Member of the 88th Congress. His 
constituents must be very proud of him. 
We are. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri, and I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating our good friend, Ep FOREMAN, on 
winning this award. It is indeed a high 
honor to be selected as 1 of the 10 out- 
standing young men of the United States 
by the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. I know this award was 
richly deserved. In winning this award, 
Ep not only brought distinction to him- 
self, but he also brought great honor and 
recognition to the House of Representa- 
tives. As has been mentioned there has 
been some criticism of Congress and its 
Members. It is refreshing to see one of 
the younger Members of Congress, both 
in point of age and years of service, se- 
lected for this outstanding award. We 
are proud to have 1 of the 10 out- 
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standing young men of the entire United 
States as a Member of this House. It 
indicates that Congress is attracting 
some of the finest material in this coun- 
try, young men who are interested in 
preserving our great American ideals 
and constitutional heritage. The fact 
that Ep Foreman selected a political ca- 
reer to serve his country proves that he 
loves his country and I am sure Ep’s ca- 
reer will be a challenge and an inspira- 
tion to many young men over this coun- 
try, some who are still in school, to also 
seek public office and emulate his great 
achievements. 

I want to wish Ep Foreman continued 
success in all he undertakes. It has 
been a great privilege to serve with him 
in this House, and I have enjoyed my as- 
sociation with him. He is forthright, 
genial, energetic, and friendly. I con- 
sider him one of the most capable and 
vigorous Members of the House. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

I yield to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brock]. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute not only to Ep Foreman but per- 
haps equally as much to the Jaycees for 
their ability to see leadership in a young 
man. I think perhaps one of the great- 
est experiences of my life occurred when 
I joined the junior chamber of commerce 
and learned their creed. I say that be- 
cause if there is any one statement that 
captures the faith which is epitomized in 
America, it is that document. 

When you look at Ep FOREMAN you 
see typified every expression of faith in 
the creed; a belief in God, a belief in the 
brotherhood of man, a belief in eco- 
nomic justice and in free enterprise, a 
belief in freemen, a belief in human per- 
sonality, and a belief in service to hu- 
manity. 

I think the Jaycees perhaps more than 
any other single group typify a belief in 
people, a belief in the individual as part 
and parcel of the greatness of America. 

This is why I think it particularly fit- 
ting that we pay honor to Ep FOREMAN 
today for receiving an award which is 
specifically an honor to an individual for 
personal performance, performance 
based upon a belief not only in this coun- 
try but in the people who make it up. 
Such individuals constitute the greatness 
that is America. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Ep FORE- 
MAN, and I congratulate the Jaycees for 
their wisdom and judgment. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CLAWSON]. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a personal privilege for me to be iden- 
tified with my colleagues who have 
joined in recognition of Ep FOREMAN and 
the award of achievement which has 
been received by him from the junior 
chamber of commerce. When I first 
came to Congress a few months ago, in 
the middle of the session, it was natural 
to evaluate some of the men with whom 
I was going to he associated. I seemed 
to have an affinity for some of these men. 
Ep was among that group. It has been 
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a privilege to join with him and enjoy 
his company on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate his sincerity 
and his dedication to the principles of 
economy, which have already been men- 
tioned. This man has been identified 
with the American heritage and I com- 
pliment him on the outstanding manner 
in which he has conducted himself. I 
have witnessed his reaction under ten- 
sion and in stress situations which de- 
manded calm and capable response. He 
faced the responsibility admirably. His 
keen sense of humor which has been 
demonstrated on a number of occasions 
is especially enjoyed as well as his con- 
stancy of purpose. His dedication to 
this House and to the principles for 
which it stands deserves a long record of 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to be 
associated with men of this caliber in 
the Congress, and I am happy to join my 
colleagues in paying a tribute to Ep 
FOREMAN. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in ex- 
tending congratulations to our colleague 
from Texas, Ep Foreman. Certainly, he 
has been given an honor that is well 
earned and well deserved. Not only that, 
but it carries on a tradition that is as old 
as the country itselfi—young men taking 
part in the leadership of this great coun- 
try and in its councils at all levels. 

Those who are interested may look at 
the age of those who took part in the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and who took part in the forming 
of our great Constitution, and they will 
see that many of these men were young 
men, some even younger than Ep 
FOREMAN. 

I believe we should be mindful of this 
great tradition as we encourage young 
men with vigor and imagination to as- 
sert the qualities of leadership with 
which they are endowed. Ep FOREMAN 
possesses those qualities in great abun- 
dance and I am pleased that they have 
been recognized in this award for 
achievement and service. 

Since we met here a year ago, it has 
been my privilege to work closely with 
Ep in matters of mutual interest and 
concern. I have come to know him well, 
to value his friendship, and to respect 
the many-sided abilities that he pos- 
sesses. His dedication to principles and 
his willingness to work unceasingly for 
what he believes is right is an outstanding 
attribute of Ep Foreman. Those who 
know him best are grateful to the people 
of his district in the great State of Texas 
for sending him to the Nation’s capital to 
represent their interests in dealing with 
the problems that beset our Nation. 
That confidence of his fellow Texans is 
now shared by a widening circle of those 
in Washington who know and work 
with Ep. 

A very wise man once said that each 
one of us should be interested in the fu- 
ture, because that is where we will spend 
the rest of our lives. Ep Foreman, I 
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know, holds to this philosophy. What 
this country is to become and the preser- 
vation of liberties derived from our herit- 
age as well as the projection of these 
liberties into a better tomorrow are his 
deep concern. He has already achieved 
a high order of public service. I am con- 
fident that what he has achieved is only 
the beginning of a distinguished career 
that will be marked by greater service to 
his State and to his fellow Americans. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
Not too many people realize that Con- 
gressmen represent anywhere from 275,- 
000 to more than a half-million people. 
I venture to say that many of us would 
like to have had our constituents send us 
here at the age of 30 years. I would like 
to be only 30 years here in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
bringing to Ep FOREMAN the warmest con- 
gratulations from away up in the north- 
east corner of the United States to the 
resident of the great State of Texas. 
The work of the Jaycees has already been 
mentioned, but recently in each of our 
several States this great organization has 
recognized in my State three outstand- 
ing young men, and indeed they were 
outstanding. As I look over the work of 
these young men and see what they have 
done it gives me a fuller appreciation of 
the tremendous qualifications that are 
required for this recognition as 1 of the 
10 outstanding young men of our 
country. 

The record that we have observed of 
Ep Foreman as a Representative of his 
district in the short time he has been 
among us as a colleague has given us full 
appreciation that this recognition is well 
grounded, that in his private life as well 
as in his public life he has measured up 
to the high standards of high citizenship 
and high responsibility. 

So I am delighted that we do have this 
opportunity to make a matter of official 
record our very high regard for the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FOREMAN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to take this opportunity to associ- 
ate myself with my colleagues of the 
House in congratulating our good friend, 
Ep Foreman, on this high honor which 
has been paid to him by a great orga- 
nization. Having been a member of the 
Jaycees myself, I realize what a great 
honor this is. He has demonstrated in 
the House over and over again, although 
his service has been relatively short, that 
he has both great ability and great cour- 
age, and all of us respect and admire 
him, and congratulate him today on this 
great honor. I am glad to join in this 
tribute. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


will the 
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Mr. UTT. I want to associate myself 
with these complimentary remarks of 
my colleagues and to pay my highest 
respects and regards to Ep FoREMAN as 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
Congress and one of the outstanding 
citizens of the United States. I hope 
he will continue in the future with great 
success, and that he will be an inspira- 
tion to other young men throughout the 
country to enter politics and dedicate 
themselves to the great service of 
America. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for recognizing me to join 
with my colleagues. Since I can speak 
for Texas, and the Texas Republican 
delegation, I certainly want to relate my 
remarks to those made by a colleague on 
the other side, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. FisHER] when he, too, com- 
plimented our colleague, Ep FOREMAN. 

Senator JohN Tower was followed to 
Congress by Ep Foreman. So we are now 
a delegation of three. I have the dis- 
tinction of being the dean of that dele- 
gation, and I can tell you what a wonder- 
ful thing it is for me to have a man on 
this side of the aisle of the caliber of 
Ep FOREMAN. 

I should remind my colleagues that in 
the darkest hours of this country within 
my memory, when we in Dallas were sub- 
jected to some of the most difficult abuse 
because of the murder of the President 
by a self-avowed Communist, while we 
in Dallas were giving the warmest of 
welcomes to our President, there was one 
man who came to the defense of our 
community, to assure me that the world 
had not come to an end. We in Dallas 
were powerless to stop it when these 
most liberal pundits damned us. But one 
man, Ep Foreman, spoke up for many, 
and certainly for himself, at a time when 
we in Dallas needed it badly. He did not 
hesitate to air his views when condemna- 
tion was heaped upon us by some of the 
columnists who have since had to with- 
draw their statements. I want to say 
about Ep Foreman that he has always 
lived up to the courage he manifested 
then, and to all the fine principles for 
which he stands. 

If, indeed, U.S. sovereignty—the capi- 
talistic form of society, the republican 
form of government—is to continue to 
exist, it will be because Ep FOREMAN and 
men like him, who have not forgotten 
the first principles that made this coun- 
try what it is today. Some of us are 
prone to forget where the road leads 
when we adopt more and more spending, 
more and more control. But not Ep. He 
feels the individual, the family unit, the 
State, should do those things that we can 
best do for ourselves, and the Federal 
Government should do only those things 
which the people at the local level are 
unable to do. 

Ep, I join with my colleagues to tell 
you how much we, your colleagues in this 
body and the people of Texas, think of 
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you. This honor that has been accorded 
you is only one of many to come. 

To you and to Barbara and to your 
lovely children go my best wishes for 
prosperity and happiness in the years 
ahead. 

I congratulate you on the stand which 
you have taken, for a Republic within a 
democracy, which is the basis of our 
system. and through which freemen the 
world over will survive in the years to 
come, if they will survive, under the 
leadership of the United States. 

So, Ep, that is a little heavy. I know 
you must be embarrassed with this type 
of accolade, but if we are to give flowers 
to people while they are living, I hope 
you will take it in that same feeling felt 
in the eulogies extended on this floor to 
you while I am beside you, man to man 
and eye to eye. I am happy to be here 
today, Ep. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is a real tribute to any Member that so 
many outstanding Members of Congress 
on both sides of the aisle join together in 
such a tribute, particularly to a new 
Member. We are all proud of Ep FORE- 
man, who has worked so diligently, so 
capably, and so sincerely for a strong 
and sound and secure America. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members wishing to join in 
commending our colleague from Texas 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the relatively short time that our 
friend and colleague, Ep Foreman, has 
been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it has been apparent that he 
is a young man of unusual ability and 
character. Iam therefore not at all sur- 
prised that he has been chosen by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce as one 
of 1963’s 10 outstanding young men in 
America, and I am delighted that the 
very effective work he has been doing in 
the Congress has been so recognized. 

Prior to his election to Congress, Ep 
ForEMAN was active in civic affairs and 
in business, and those same qualities 
which so favorably impressed his asso- 
ciates in his home community and State, 
have enabled him to render outstanding 
service as a Member of this legislative 
body. He is another example of the 
businessman whose capabilities demon- 
strated in the business field have brought 
him equal success in meeting the chal- 
lenges of a political career. I congrat- 
ulate him on his achievements, in which 
his constituents and fellow Texans may 
well take pride, and for the well-deserved 
honor which the Jaycees have bestowed 
upon him. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my fellow Repre- 
sentatives in paying tribute to our col- 
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league from Texas who has recently been 
selected as 1 of the 10 outstanding young 
men in America by the US. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Ep Foreman has distinguished himself 
many times in his service to local, State, 
and National Government. He has 
given unselfishly. His reward has al- 
ways been the success of his endeavor. 
Being. named the Outstanding Young 
Man of Odessa in 1960, the recipient of 
the Jaycee Distinguished Service Award, 
one of the five outstanding young men of 
Texas for 1962, and now this national ac- 
2 all attest to Ep Foreman’s abili- 

es. 

Ep Foreman’s record is proof positive 
that diligence, perseverance, and just 
plain old-fashioned hard work—Texas 
style—produce results. To future gen- 
erations seeking modes and patterns to 
follow, I would commend Ep’s formula 
for success, 

Also, the caliber and extent of his ac- 
complishments indicate that he has val- 
uable and constant assistance from his 
wife and teammate. I also commend 
Barbara. 

“Selfiess, sustained service to others” 
seems to have been his key to solid, 
worthwhile accomplishments. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join in extending congratula- 
tions to our colleague, ED Foreman, for 
the fine honor that has been bestowed 
upon him. 

Being named 1 of 1963’s 10 outstand- 
ing young men in America by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce represents 
another laurel that has been added to 
his already distinguished record of 
achievements. 

Even though he is serving only his first 
term in Congress, Ep Foreman has 
demonstrated that he is an effective 
spokesman and worker for the cause of 
responsible government. 

The junior chamber of commerce 
award is a fitting tribute to his abilities 
and dedication. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to add my name to those con- 
gratulating the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Foreman] on his selection as one 
of 1963’s 10 outstanding young men in 
America. The U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce made a wise selection in ac- 
cording this honor to our colleague. 

I have had the opportunity of working 
with this fine representative as fellow 
officers of the 88th Club, the Republican 
freshman Congressmen. He has been a 
valuable member of this organization, 
adding the weight of his enthusiasm and 
energy to our group. 

I have also watched him on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. He is 
dedicated beyond doubt and sincere be- 
yond question in supporting causes he 
feels so deeply. 

As a former member of the junior 
chamber of commerce and one who was 
fortunate to be accorded their Distin- 
guished Service Award, I know how 
much this recognition means to Ep Fore- 
MAN, and I am proud to add my words of 
congratulations. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, any 
student of American history knows that 
our Nation's very claim to freedom and 
prosperity is established upon the cour- 
age and commonsense expressed by our 
forefathers—priceless qualities which 
carried a people through a revolution 
and a civil war; over wild, uninhabited 
territories; into States; and into a union 
of States, founded upon a constitution 
guaranteeing freedom, individual and 
States rights. 

The student knows, too, that in spite 

of all the strength of thought manifested 
by our Jeffersons and our Lincolns, we, 
the people, have gradually allowed an 
erosion of our “claim.” We have allowed 
the top soil“ the “good earth! of our 
claim to slip away through careless culti- 
vation, ignorance, and, in many cases, 
selfishness. 
Perhaps for this reason alone, I can 
humbly stand here and thank God for 
such young, levelheaded thinkers as the 
gentleman from Texas, EDGAR FRANKLIN 
Foreman. Here is a breath of fresh 
air to purify the atmosphere; a chemi- 
calization of thought to revitalize the 
barren ground and raise up a fruitful 
harvest of economic balance and pro- 
tected individual and States rights. 

Here, indeed, is a route our younger 
generation can faithfully follow for a 
return to true Americanism. And the 
trailblazer is recognized for his value, 
for he has already been honored by his 
hometown of Odessa and his great State 
of Texas; and now the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Ep Foreman has re- 
ceived his “just due he has been named 
as one of 1963’s 10 outstanding young 
men in America. 

All I can say at this time is, is it any 
wonder? I think not. I think a free 
and Christian people are awakening, and 
faintly hearing the “voice in the wilder- 
ness,” are responding to the call. I be- 
lieve that with the bringing forth of 
dedicated young leaders such as Con- 
gressman Ep Foreman, our children may 
see “fields white to harvest.” 

Congratulations to Ep Foreman for his 
achievements, and thanks to Ep FOREMAN 
for his courage and commonsense. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ep 
FOREMAN has a remarkable record of ac- 
complishment. He was named the out- 
standing young man of Odessa, Tex., 
and received the Jaycee Distinguished 
Service Award in 1960, was named one 
of the five outstanding young men of 
Texas for 1962, and is now recognized 
as one of 1963’s 10 outstanding young 
men in America by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Ep’s abilities and effectiveness, recog- 
nized by industry, have made their mark 
in the House of Representatives, and if 
a vote were to be taken on the floor 
of this House, now, I am sure it would be 
made known that we, too, consider him 
one of the outstanding young men in 
Congress. He has certainly shown us 
that he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. My congratulations to Ep FORE- 
MAN for this recognition of his untiring 
efforts. 
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Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
88th Congress convened in January of 
1963, there was no question but that the 
eyes of everyone were on Texas, which 
had sent to Congress a splendid Repub- 
lican Congressman who was also the 
youngest Member of this body. 

I would not attempt to give the total 
number of young men in America who 
might have been nominated to be chosen 
as one of the 10 most outstanding in the 
country, but I would estimate the odds 
must run close to 300,000 to 1 against be- 
ing finally selected. Ep Foreman beat 
those odds. 

He is eminently deserving of the honor. 

E» is unquestionably one of the hardest 
working Congressmen in Washington. 
In a job that calls for long hours on the 
floor of Congress and in the congres- 
sional office, Ep manages to put in more 
hours than most of his colleagues. 

He is a man who works hard at legis- 
lation that will give America the same 
sound basis in economy and Government 
that made her great in the past, and that 
will insure her greatness in the future. 
He is from a district that long stands as 
one that worked to bring the greatness of 
America to Texas. 

Fortunate is he to have as his con- 
stituents a body of strong American 
workers who believe in America’s future. 
Fortunate are they who believe in the 
greatness of America that in their hard 
work they have such a Foreman. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to add my voice to the 
others who are congratulating Ep FORE- 
MAN on his selection as one of the 10 
most outstanding young men in America 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It is no surprise to me that this able 
and energetic young man should be 
named. 

He came to Congress with a fine back- 
ground and he made a mark early in 
Congress. This is unusual, that a fresh- 
man Congressman should become well- 
known and widely respected. 

He always has the interest of his con- 
stituency and the country in mind. His 
actions are aimed at providing good, 
sound, representative government. 

We need intelligent and capable men 
like Ep Foreman in Congress and I sin- 
cerely hope he has the desire and the 
opportunity to serve many years. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to join in paying 
tribute to our colleague, Representative 
Ep FOREMAN, of Texas, who has been 
named by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as one of 1963’s 10 outstand- 
ing young men in America. 

As a first-term Member of Congress, 
Representative Foreman has done a tre- 
mendous job on the Armed Services 
Committee and on the House floor. He 
has earned the respect of his colleagues 
for his dedicated, hard work. All Ameri- 
cans should be grateful for his efforts to 
obtain a dollar’s worth of defense for 
every dollar spent of the taxpayer’s 
money. I congratulate him on this well- 
deserved honor, and also congratulate 
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the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on their excellent selection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to say a 
word in behalf of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Ep FOREMAN, of Texas, who has 
been signally honored as one of the 10 
outstanding young men in America in 
1963. 

As a new Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Ep FOREMAN quickly demon- 
strated the capability and stanchness 
that has set him apart as an outstand- 
ing legislator. 

The people of his congressional dis- 
trict in Texas can be proud of his record 
and the part this young man has played 
in the legislative process in the short 
time he has been in Washington. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had a very distinct pleasure from the 
very first day Ep FOREMAN was sworn in 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, not only to welcome him as a 
Texan, as a Republican, and a Member 


of the House, but to extend to him my 


friendship. This friendship has been 
reciprocated a thousandfold. It did not 
take long for Congressman Ep FOREMAN 
to make a host of friends among the 
Members and to very suddenly become 
aware of his dedication to sound fiscal 
government, to express the courage of 
his convictions and his readiness to 
devote himself to the great tasks before 
him. 

Ep’s ability must have been known be- 
fore he came to the Congress, because 
he was appointed to one of the most im- 
portant committees of the House, the 
Armed Services Committee. Being a 
member of that committee myself, I 
know the great contribution he has made 
to the work and legislation that comes 
before us. He has conducted himself 
with dignity and as a gentleman at all 
times and, during some of the hottest of 
debate, handled himself with distinction 
and credit to his district and his State. 

The people of the 16th Congressional 
District of Texas are to be complimented 
for the fine selection they have made 
and I am certain they will agree with me 
they made an excellent choice. They 
can also have full confidence that Ep, at 
all times, will make his decisions, great 
and small, on the basis of what he be- 
lieves to be right and just, for the good 
of his country, and not on political 
expediency. He is the kind of man we 
need here and I trust that God will be 
good to him, keep him and his family 
healthy and strong, and that he may 
serve here and in higher places in the 
years to come. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues today in congratu- 
lating our friend from Texas, Ep FORE- 
MAN. on being named one of the 10 out- 
standing young men in America by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

This is a great honor for one so young. 
However, his life, thus far, has been 
filled with equally outstanding achieve- 
ments. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that Ep has been such a success so early 
in his congressional career for, though 
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he is only 30 years old, he has attained 
the pinnacle of success in his every en- 
deavor. 

Ep, a farm boy, worked his way 
through school and graduated at the top 
of his class. And then entering busi- 
ness he immediately prospered due to his 
hard work, imaginative solutions, and in- 
dividual independence. During these 
active business years he did not neglect 
his responsibility to his community and, 
in fact, his hard work and dedicated 
service caused him to be the recipient 
of many community awards, including 
being named one of the five outstand- 
ing young men of Texas just 2 years 
ago. 

We in Congress know Ep as an articu- 
late spokesman for sound and conserva- 
tive, but responsible Government. His 
membership on the important Armed 
Services Committee has given this un- 
usual young man an excellent post in 
which to demonstrate his outstanding 
abilities, and as we would expect, he has 
already made a remarkable record. This 
committee assignment has permitted 
him to continue to work for individual 
liberty by attempting to reduce Federal 
control. It is a rare Congressman who 
turns down Federal money for his own 
district, but let us hope that we will 
see more Ed Foremans in the future who 
talk and practice this kind of economy 
in Government. 

The junior chamber of commerce has 
presented this award to Ep Foreman be- 
cause of his outstanding service to his 
community and the Nation. However, 
let us remember that he has just be- 
gun what will be, I am sure, a long and 
ever increasingly effective career as a 
public servant. In the years ahead we 
will expect even more of this man and, 
knowing of his habit for success, I am 
confident that the Nation will not be 
disappointed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker. many fine and capable men and 
women are now serving their districts as 
Members of the 88th Congress. No finer, 
abler, and personable person is now a 
Member of this Congress than EDGAR 
FRANKLIN FOREMAN, of Odessa, Tex. 

It does not seem possible that a person 
only 30 years of age could in such a short 
period of time achieve so much and ob- 
tain such outstanding recognition as 
Congressman FOREMAN has. When one 
meets this young man and talks with 
him and has the pleasure of serving with 
him, it it easy to understand why he has 
received such outstanding honors and 
such -sensational success. When you 
meet him he greets you with such a gen- 
uine and warm greet ng that you cannot 
help but say to yourself that here is a 
wonderful man. 

Ep is loved, honored, respected, and 
looked up to by all Members of the Con- 
gress and the citizens of the 16th Dis- 
trict of Texas are to be congratulated 
for having the wisdom and good judg- 
ment to send this exceptional man here 
to represent them. 

When I first came to Congress on No- 
vember 27, 1963, nobody could have been 
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finer and more gracious and kind to me 
than was Ep FOREMAN. 

That is the way he does things and he 
is to be congratulated upon this out- 
standing honor. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Ep FOREMAN, has his 
office directly across the hall from mine. 
I have come to know him well and de- 
rive great satisfaction from working with 
him in the Congress. Ep’s dynamic 
drive, his persistent adherence to duty 
and devotion to principle, number him 
among the leaders of our time. I am 
proud to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleagues 
and add sincerest congratulations to the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
selecting Ep one of the 10 outstanding 
young men of the year. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to extend to our 
distinguished colleague, Ep FOREMAN, my 
personal congratulations upon his being 
named by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as one of the 10 outstanding 
young men in the country. 

Knowing him as we do from the con- 
tribution he has been making during 
his first term of service in the Congress, 
that this honor should be bestowed upon 
him is no surprise. His work as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Texas has 
been outstanding. 

As the senior Republican member in 
service on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I am able to testify to the superior 
performance—truly outstanding—of our 
most junior member of the committee, 
both in years and in service. From his 
grasp of the various defense problems, 
however, he is by no means nor in any 
respect a junior. He has demonstrated 
an understanding and a maturity of 
judgment in Armed Services Committee 
matters just as he demonstrated in all 
his undertakings before coming to Con- 
gress. We are certainly glad to have him 
on our committee. 

Ep ForeMAN was named one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding young men not because 
he was one of the youngest men elected 
to Congress. Nor was he selected for 
this honor because of his unusual suc- 
cess in business before coming to Con- 
gress. This honor has come to him be- 
cause of the kind of a man he is, because 
of his ability and his character. His 
success in business and in public life 
merely bespeaks the quality of Ep FORE- 
MAN. 

He is one of the best in all respects. 
He is outstanding in all respects. And I 
am sure the fine people he represents 
appreciate the high-quality representa- 
tion he has given them. $ 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I gladly 
take this opportunity of joining with my 
colleagues in heartily congratulating my 
able and distinguished friend and col- 
league of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Congressman Ep FOREMAN, 
upon his designation by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of the 10 
outstanding young men in America for 
1963. 

To be named one of the 10 outstanding 
young men of America by a great nation- 
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wide business organization is certainly a 
great tribute and honor of which Eb, his 
family, and friends may well be proud. 

I wish for Ep and his dear ones con- 
tinued good health, well-being, and hap- 
piness in the time to come. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
fellow freshman Member of the 88th 
Congress, it is a pleasure to congratulate 
my colleague Representative Ep FORE- 
MAN, of Texas, who recently was selected 
one of the 10 outstanding young men in 
America by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. In both business and poli- 
tics Ep Foreman is an outstanding and 
successful self-made man. There is 
always a need for forthright and articu- 
late expression of opinion. As the young- 
est Member of the 88th Congress, Ep 
FOREMAN possesses these qualities and 
has used them well. Known for being an 
outspoken defender of individual free- 
dom, Ep has taken an active and effective 
part on the Armed Services Committee. 
His hardworking energy stands as a 
fine example to the youth of our country 
at a time when there is a need for leader- 
ship in politics by energetic young men. 


THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, ours is 
the wealthiest Nation in the world. Last 
year, the gross national product reached 
a new high of $600 billion. Personal in- 
come and corporate profits realized 
dramatic gains. By all forecasts, 1964 
should be another good year. Profits, in- 
come, savings, production, and standards 
of living will rise another notch. 

What accounts for America’s wealth? 
It is undeniably the mind and the will of 
her people. It is the drive and deter- 
mination to find a better way, and to call 
forth the resources of the land. 
America’s wealth is her people. To the 
extent their talents are utilized, the Na- 
tion prospers. And to the extent human 
resources go undeveloped, America falls 
short of her potential. 

Mr. Speaker, a realistic examination 
of human resources shows that America 
has not met her full potential. In the 
United States, 9 3 million families have a 
total annual income of less than $3,000 
a year. This is one-fifth of the total 
number of families—one out of every 
five American citizens. The income of 
over 2% million families in the United 
States is less than $1,000—not even so 
much as $20 a week. 

It might be argued that an income of 
$3,000 is more than a pauper’s lot. Yet, 
no one can seriously contend that $20 
per week can adequately supply the 
needs of an entire family. Here are 2½ 
million families at the bottom of the 
heap, unable to subsist without the aid 
of others. Here is the great mass at the 
bottom of society. 

These facts cast a pall over our glow- 
ing prosperity. Here in America is the 
age-old paradox of poverty in the midst 
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of plenty. And here, in these people, 
are the very resources that make a 
mighty nation—resources yet unculti- 
vated and undeveloped. 

Now, some simply refuse to acknowl- 
edge the mass at the bottom as reality. 
In their lives, everyone is well employed, 
well housed; and well fed. Some, born 
to educational and cultural opportuni- 
ties, easily dismiss the matter by count- 
ing the ills of the poor as of their own 
devising. In truth, it may be as Fielding 
put it: 

The sufferings of the poor are indeed less 
observed than their misdeeds. 


And some, despairing of magnitude 
and complexity, are content to say, “The 
poor ye have with you always.” 

But the facts are here. They are not 
meaningless and irrelevant figures and 
percentages. They reflect human need, 
human hunger, and human heartbreak. 
And I believe every Member of Congress 
has a duty to address himself and his 
talents to this problem. 

We labor under a moral duty to do so. 
No one can walk through a slum, or 
smell the stench of poverty, or look into 
the eyes of the hopeless without sensing 
that duty. No one can heed the preach- 
ments of the selfish and the wealth-cen- 
tered when he has seen those dull and 
lifeless faces. No one can take his ease 
amid the good life when he envisions 
that weary cycle of dependency—gen- 
eration after generation born in poverty, 
reared in poverty, reproducing in pov- 
erty, and dying in poverty. 

The mass at the bottom is without 
political structure, without the means 
of making their voices heard, and with- 
out economic persuasion. They stand 
virtually voiceless amid the competing 
clamor of sophisticated interests. While 
their need is greatest, they are the least 
effective. .It is unto the least of these— 
our brethren—that we should minister. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I believe we have 
a political duty. This is a Nation based 
upon the concept that men are created 
free and equal. Yet, this formless mass 
is not free or equal. They are not free 
from the soul-crushing burden of pov- 
erty, nor equal to the great opportuni- 
ties of the Republic. 

Certainly, the existence and increase 
of the welfare class is far removed from 
the fond vision of our Founding Fathers. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote that in America 
“the poorest laborer stood on equal 
ground with the wealthiest millionaire.” 
Most assuredly, were he with us, today’s 
poverty would dampen his justifiable 
pride in the making of the Republic. 

Further, the plight of the mass at the 
bottom raises an economic duty. These 
men and women pay little or no taxes, 
develop little of our national resources, 
and contribute little to our gross national 
product. Indeed, far from contributors, 
they are recipients. 

The welfare class—those dependent 
upon others—is a burden on all of so- 
ciety, penalizing, in measure, the success- 
ful to care for the imadequate. Its in- 
crease augurs ill for the future. Indeed, 
some might draw striking parallels with 
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those ignoble days of Rome, when the 
masses at the bottom grew to such mag- 
nitude that a great empire fell. 

I turn now closer to home—to the 
South, where the unpleasant truth of 
poverty is even more discouraging. 

Almost half the families in the South- 
ern sector are poor—with annual in- 
comes of less than $3,000. This is twice 
the percentage of poor families in the 
North Central section; three times that 
of the Northeast; and, four times that 
of the West. 

In nine Southeastern States there are 
818,000 families with incomes of less 
than $20 per week. These States, with 
17 percent of the population, have one- 
third of the families living on less than 
$20 per week. 

All of us can point accusatory fingers, 
make excuses, and find scapegoats. We 
might condemn ruinous tariff policies of 
past Republican administrations. We 
could indict the freight rate discrimina- 
tion that existed for decades. We could 
look back to the despoilation of the old 
Confederacy, and the tyranny of Recon- 
struction. But accuse and justify 
though we may, the facts yet remain. 

As there exists a gap between the 
South and the rest of the Nation, there 
is also a gap—within the South—be- 
tween the material well-being of white 
and Negro southerners. 

Almost three of every four Negro fam- 
ilies are in the “poor” category—less 
than $3,000 per year—382,000 Negro fam- 
ilies live on less than $20 per week, ac- 
counting for 20 percent of Negroes in 
Georgia, 25 percent in Alabama, 33 per- 
cent in South Carolina, and 37 percent 
in Mississippi. 

The median income of the Negro in 
Georgia is $927 per year, while that of 
the white Georgian is $2,470. 

Unemployment among Negroes in the 
Georgia work force stands at 6 percent, 
compared to 3.7 percent for whites. 

Why is there this wide divergence be- 
tween Negro and white southerners? 
Why, through the accident of birth, is 
the Negro child consigned by probabili- 
ties to so much lower estate than his 
white contemporary? 

The race-conscious Negro will have 
ready response—two centuries of slav- 
ery and one century of segregation; sys- 
tematic exclusion; institutionalized dis- 
crimination; deliberate suppression of 
ability and talent. 

And the race-conscious white is not 
without answer. The Negro—he says— 
was born to a way of life, and will re- 
main there. The Negro, lacking educa- 
tion, skill, or ambition—he says—merits 
no better lot in life. 

I do not stand before the House to- 
day and attempt to assign fault, or to 
examine the historical or psychological 
claims of others. Nor do I propose some 
quick cure-all for our ills. I say, very 
simply, that the facts are undeniable, 
and it behooves reasonable men to take 
account of them. 

Here, among the poverty-stricken of 
the South, white and Negro, is an abun- 
dance of human resources -undeveloped 
and unproductive. 
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A maxim of mathematics holds that 
minus a minus is a plus. The mass at 
the bottom is assuredly a minus. But 
has anyone calculated the plus to be 
achieved by reversing its fortunes? 

Last year, 185,000 Georgians drew wel- 
fare or public assistance of some sort. 
If each of these were earning the median 
income of white Georgians, $2,470 per 
year, our State’s economy would be in- 
creased by almost half a billion dollars. 
If each of the 65,000 unemployed Geor- 
gians earned that median income, Geor- 
gia’s total income would increase $160 
million. If the 360,000 Negroes in 
Georgia who have jobs earned the me- 
dian income of white employed, Geor- 
gia’s economy would increase half a 
billion dollars. 

Obviously, those families living on $20 
a week cannot pay for the goods and 
services enjoyed by the average wage- 
earner. But what if they could? 

Consumer needs in the South sustain 
over 7½ million nonagricultural jobs, 
notwithstanding the startling percentage 
of poor and poverty-stricken. If we 
could develop these resources, our peo- 
ple’s newly derived purchasing power 
would easily call for more than one-half 
million new jobs. 

Here is the great untapped resource of 
our Southland. Here are thousands of 
families—never before able to supply 
their needs and wants. Here are thou- 
sands of families who contribute little, 
but receive much. If we but reversed 
that, we would eliminate $500 million in 
welfare payments in the South from the 
Federal budget alone, and add millions in 
new Federal tax revenues. 

Why is the South poor? Because of 
the Negro’s poverty? If this is true— 
and one of every three southerners is 
Negro—then the South will remain poor 
for so long as the Negro remains at the 
bottom of the heap. 

We in the South can follow the old 
ways—seeking ever to exclude the Negro 
from economic, educational, and social 
progress. We do so at the cost of an 
ever increasing welfare class, mounting 
hostility between the races, and con- 
tinued wasting of human and material 
wealth. 

Or, we can take a new departure. We 
can see every southerner—white or Ne- 
gro—as a worthwhile citizen who can 
contribute something of value to the 
growth and well-being of our section. 

Where before we sought to exclude 
him, we must now seek ways of bringing 
the Negro into a better life. Where be- 
fore, we have been content with per- 
sonal charity and individual kindness to 
the Negro, we must now recognize the 
dramatic need for bettering the lot of all 
the poor—white and Negro. 

We southerners should strike palms 
and join in the war against poverty. We 
have more to gain in success, and more 
to lose in failure, than any other section. 

Here is a challenge worthy of the fin- 
est minds and most dedicated spirits. 
In meeting that challenge, we will, truly, 
minister unto the least of these, our 
brethren. 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] on his 
contribution this evening. Certainly 
America’s wealth is her people. In 1964 
in all sections of this country we see evi- 
dence of our failure to assure to all Amer- 
icans an opportunity to participate fully 
in our society. The words of the gentle- 
man from Georgia obviously come from 
a depth of feeling, of understanding, and 
@ compassion of his fellow man. His 
words are well chosen. I would like to 
suggest that, with men like the gentle- 
man from Georgia speaking for his sec- 
tion of the country in the coming years, 
the future of the Negro in this Nation 
will most certainly be one of greater par- 
ticipation, as it should and must. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 


SUMMARY OF NET BUDGET RE- 
CEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES (THE 
TRADITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET)—6 MONTHS OF FISCAL 
1964 VERSUS 6 MONTHS OF FIS- 
CAL 1963, WITH COMPARISONS 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Record and include 

a summary and certain tables for the 

month just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 


formity with practice, I include for the 


information of Members a tabulation of 

budget receipts and expenditures in the 

first half—to December 31—of fiscal 

year 1964 with pertinent comparisons. 
BUDGET RECEIPTS 


In contrast to budget expenditures 
which tend to recur more evenly 
throughout the fiscal year, the normal 
pattern of budget receipts shows Sep- 
tember, December, March, and June as 
peak months; and receipts in the first 
half—July to December—of the fiscal 
year are usually lower than in the Janu- 
ary—June second half. 

Budget revenues for fiscal 1964 are 
now officially estimated by the President 
in the new budget at $88,400,000,000, 
which if realized, would exceed actual 
fiscal 1963 revenues by $2,024,000,000. 
In the first 6 months of the fiscal year— 
a relatively low collection period—actual 
budget revenues amountéd to $40,266,- 
000,000—some $1,140,000,000 higher than 
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BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Budget expenditures for fiscal 1964 are 
now officially estimated by the President 
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in the new budget at $98,405,000,000 
which, if held to, would represent an in- 
crease of $5,763,000,000 over the fiscal 
1963 actual budget expenditure. It 
should be noted that the $98,405,000,000 
includes a tentative estimate of $1,788,- 
000,000 expenditure in 1964 from supple- 
mentals to this session—which, princi- 
pally, are included in House Document 
No. 203. 

On a straight monthly basis, it would 
mean an average of $8,200,009,000 per 
month, in contrast to which the expendi- 
tures in the first 6 months, July to De- 
cember, averaged $8,138,000,000 which in 
turn compares with $7,881,000,000 in the 
corresponding 6 months last year; the 
national defense monthly average was 
$35,000,000 over a year ago and the 
monthly average for all other items— 
nondefense—was $223,000,000 higher. 

As in all past budgets, the revised 
budget expenditure—disbursements—es- 
timate of $98,405,000,000 for fiscal 1964 
represents a composite of estimated dis- 
bursements in fiscal 1964, first, from un- 
expended balances of prior years appro- 
priations; second, from permanent ap- 
propriations recurring automatically un- 
der prior law; and, third, from annual 
appropriations made currently, including 
amounts associated with supplemental 
authority requests recently submitted or 
to be submitted for fiscal 1964. 
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EXPENDITURES AND ALL OTHER PROGRAMS FOR 
DEFENSE, SPACE, AND INTEREST 

Messages and statements associated 
with the original 1964 budget repeatedly 
emphasized that expenditure estimates 
and programs for fiscal 1964 were so 
planned that total proposed administra- 
tive budget expenditures for all programs 
other than national defense, space, and 
interest were slightly below the fiscal 
1963 level—as then forecast—for such 
programs. But in the new budget just 
received from the President, updated 
estimates for fiscal 1964 show expendi- 
tures for such other purposes as being 
above, rather than below, corresponding 
fiscal 1963 actual spending —$28,007,000,- 
000 now estimated for 1964 compared to 
$27,355,000,000 actual for 1963, up $652,- 
000,000 from 1963. 

And in the first 6 months, such other 
spending was up from the corresponding 
period of fiscal 1963 by $162,000,000. 

SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 


Whether the budget deficit for 1964 
turns out to be the $10,005,000,000 cur- 
rently foreseen in the President's 
message received last week, or some other 
amount, fiscal 1964 represents the 28th 
year. of budget deficits in the last 34 
years—with at least one more, probably 
two more, to follow. In summary, here 
are the official administrative budget 
deficit figures of the last 3 years: 


Administrative budget deficits 


Fiscal 1861 6 months to Dec, 31, 1 


Fiscal 1964 (current estimate in Precitent’s T005 budget). PLS: REO Be 
Weta), as Above. s2 e 


From July 1, For 3 full fiscal 

1961, to date years, 1962-64 
PEEN AEA CESR TAGS A $6, 378, 000. 000 $6, 378, 000, 000 
7 &, 266, 000, 000 6, 266, 000, 000 
a 8, 566, 000, 000 
MY ED TIN Epes v We ee SEE PE NG EU, 10, 005, 000, 000 
„ 21, 210, 000, 000 22, 649, 000, 000 


And in total, budget expenditures pro- 
jected by the President in the new 
budget for the current fiscal year 1964 


compare with certain earlier years as 
follows: 


1964 current estimate for national defense over 


1964 current estimate for other than national defense over. 
Total, 1964 current estimate over 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Mr. Speaker, after 6 months of budget 
operations in the current fiscal year 1964 
the total public debt, both direct and 


The debt at end of period (in billions) 
x Amount per capita (in dollars)... 
3. Average for a family of 4 (in dollars) 


Administrative budget spending, 1964 estimate 


Over fiscal 1963 | Over fiscal 1961 | Over fiscal 1954 


$2, 542, 000, 000 0 
PS 21 000, 000 


+5, 763, 000, 000 416, 890, 000, 000 


+-$8, 311, 000, 000 
+22, 557, 000, 000 


+30, 868, 000, 000 


guaranteed, stood at $310,088,641,784.17 


and compares with certain earlier dates 
as shown in the following table: 


Federal public debt—Direct and guaranteed 


Fiscal 
1954 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 1964. 
1961 1962 1963 ‘at Dee, 


K. 1963) 
3 2 6| $306.5 $310.1 
1,670 1, 575 1,600 1.619 1, 626 
6, 680 300 6.400 6,476 6, 504 


1964 
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In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the following table elaborates the receipt and expend- 


iture situation more fully: 


Budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget) 6 months of fiscal 
1964 versus 6 months of fiscal 1963 and comparisons with full year estimates 


[In millions of dollars] 


Actual for 6 months (to 
Dec. 31, 1963 


1, Budget receipts (net 


President’s budget estimates 


(revised) for all of fiscal 1964 
com to actual results 
for all of fiscal 1963 


2. Budget expenditures (net): 
(a) National defense (per official budget 
„ A 
(b) Other than national defense 


Total expenditures, nett 


Net deficit or change 


* 


4. Average monthly expenditure— 
80 Nagona — — — 


Total monthly average. 


5. Dividing net budget 3 on the basis 
hasized in original budget for 1964— 


Sources: Budget for 1965 and monthly Treasury statement for Dec. 31, 1963. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WALLHAUSER (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) , on account of official business. 

Mr. ScHWEIKER (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for Wednesday, January 29, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. Futtron of Tennessee), for bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Reuss (at the request of Mr. ALBERT), 
for 60 minutes, on Thursday, January 
30, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. SISK) 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole today, and to include cer- 
tain letters and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. KELLY. 
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Mr. Heatey in two instances. 

Mr. Patman and to include tables. 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 745. An act to provide for adjustments 
in annuities under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5377. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act to the 
Architect of the Capitol and the employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1309. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


1591. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting 
a report on title I, Public Law 480 agree- 
ments concluded during December 1963, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-128, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. KELLY: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Report on United Nations in crisis pursuant 
to House Resolution 55 (88th Cong.) (Rept. 
No. 1103). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H.R.9769. A bill to vest the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association with fiduciary 
powers to facilitate the financing of its own 
and other mortgages, to provide for sales of 
and investments in beneficial interests or 
participations in such mortgages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R.9770. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain coprecipitates 
of major milk proteins shall be admitted 
free of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R.9771. A bill to authorize a new form 
of low-rent housing utilizing private accom- 
modations, to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for persons whose property is taken 
under certain federally assisted programs, to 
provide improvements in the urban renewal 
program with emphasis on rehabilitation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 9772. A bill to authorize a new form 
of low-rent housing utilizing private accom- 
modations, to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for persons whose property is taken 
under certain federally assisted programs, to 
provide improvements in the urban renewal 
program with emphasis on rehabilitation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 9773. A bill to provide for the medical 
and hospital care of the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 9774. A bill to terminate the Colum- 
bia Plaza urban renewal project area and 
plan, to restore certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the former owners 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.9775. A bill to provide for the medical 
and hospital care of the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 9776. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9777. A bill authorizing the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to ex- 
pend certain appropriated funds to maintain 
harbors and waterways at depths required 
for defense purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 9778. A bill authorizing construction 
of the Lakeport Dam and Reservoir and 
channel improvements on Scotts Creek, 
Cache Creek Basin, Calif., in the interest of 
flood control and allied purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.9779. A bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 9780. A bill to provide a voluntary 
marketing certificate program for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr, SKUBITZ: 

H.R.9781. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp honoring 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 9782. A bill to provide for the medical 
and hospital care of the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance and tax 
credits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 9783. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 9784. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make payments to reestab- 
lish the purchasing power of American fish- 
ermen suffering temporary economic disloca- 
tion; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. R. 9785. A bill to authorize a new form 
of low-rent housing utilizing private accom- 
modations, to provide more adequate com- 
pensation for persons whose property is 
taken under certain federally assisted pro- 
grams, to provide improvements in the urban 
renewal program with emphasis on rehabili- 
tation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 9786. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit, for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain veterans heretofore eligible for such in- 
surance; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 9787. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that imported electron 
microscopes shall be subject to the regular 
customs duty regardless of the nature of the 
institution or organization importing them; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.J. Res. 904. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research into the quality and health 
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factors of cigarette tobacco; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. SILER: 

HJ. Res. 905. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

HJ. Res. 906. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Agriculture to expand cur- 
rent research into the quality and health 
factors of tobacco; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.J. Res. 907. Joint resolution requiring 
military personnel of the United States to 
comply with the Constitution of the United 
States before accepting United Nations 
medals and service ribbons; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. TUPPER: Joint resolution of the 
Maine State Senate and House of Represent- 
atives ratifying the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the qualification of electors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint resolution of the Maine State 
Senate and House of Representatives, me- 
morializing Maine congressional delegation 
to oppose new stringent requirements in 
public assistance cases; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, joint resolution of the Maine State 
Senate and House of Representatives, memo- 
rializing the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Sec- 
cretary of the Interior, to remove or to lib- 
eralize the restrictions on residual fuel oil 
imports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, RYAN of New York: Memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
memorializing the Secretary of State of the 
United States to lodge a protest with the 
Government of Soviet Russia, in relation to 
such Government's campaign of anti-Semitic 
and antireligious terror; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to ratification of 
& proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America relating to 
the qualification of electors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 9788. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Richard G. Smith, U.S. Air Force, retired; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R.9789. A bill for the relief of Muham- 
mad Sarwar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 9790. A bill for the relief of Bainbridge 
Brothers, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


667. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to the 24th 
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amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, relating to the poll tax; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

668. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting a requirement in the 
Rules of the House of Representatives per- 
taining to the election of chairmen of the 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. JACOB 
K. Javits, a Senator from the State of 
New York. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Seeking Shepherd of our souls, 
who leadest us beside still waters and 
in green pastures: Unto the hills of Thy 
strength and glory, we lift the expectant 
eyes of our faith, for from Thee cometh 
our help. 

Even as with bending backs we toil 
in the valley, we are grateful that the 
light of heaven falls upon our daily tasks 
and that in the beauty of common things 
we may partake of the holy sacrament 
of Thy presence. 

Give us a sobering realization that our 
individual attitudes go to make the na- 
tional and international climate of these 
dangerous days in which we live. By 
the warmth of our own spirit may we 
contribute to the final dispelling of the 
atmosphere of skepticism and suspicion 
in which grow only the rank weeds of 
hatred, so often rooted in ignorance. 

Make us willing partners in the garden 
of good will, cultivating the flowers of 
appreciation and understanding which 
will at last climb over all dividing walls 
and make the fields of all nations blos- 
som as the rose. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1964. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Jacos K. Javits, a Senator 
from the State of New York, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JAVITS thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday. 
January 27, 1964, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
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Rules and Administration and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Sierra 
Leone; and 

Maj. Gen. Fred M. Dean, U.S. Air Force, 
of Florida, to be an Assistant Director, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider two nominations which have 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and I ask unanimous 
eee for their immediate considera- 

on. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate 
will proceed to consider the nominations, 
which will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to ke Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Sierra Leone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Montana IMr. 
METCALF] and myself, I express our per- 
sonal appreciation of the President's 
nomination of Andrew Vincent Corry, 
of Montana, to be U.S. Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone. I am also grateful to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for unani- 
mously ordering the nomination re- 
ported to the Senate today, and am 
pleased that the nomination is now be- 
fore the Senate for its consideration. 

Mrs. Mansfield and I have known An- 
drew Corry for more years than can be 
readily or easily recalled; he has great 
integrity and great patriotism, and un- 
doubtedly will be an asset to our country 
when he serves as U.S. Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone, if the Senate confirms his 
nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


US. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Fred M. Dean, US. Air 
Force, of Florida, to be an Assistant Di- 
rector, U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion of Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS—REQUESTED TIME LIMITA- 
TION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
morning hour, statements be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
constrained to object to the request for 
a 3-minute limitation on speeches in the 
morning hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are back where we were before 
the request was made. 


APPLICATION OF THE GERMANE- 
NESS RULE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule of germaneness of debate, 
adopted by the Senate last Thursday, 
we feel that, in order to avoid conflicts 
and inconsistencies in the interpretation 
of the rule, the term pending business” 
should be interpreted to mean any busi- 
ness which the Senate has proceeded to 
consider, either by motion or by unani- 
mous consent, exclusive of morning hour 
business under rule VII. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from [Illinois will 
state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask, through 
the Acting President pro tempore or 
through the Parliamentarian, whether 
this is an interpretation which was made 
on the basis of experience under the 
rules? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is advised that this is 
the interpretation of the rule which the 
Parliamentarian considers to be the 
proper one, and is the interpretation 
which is desired; but, of course, the will 
of the Senate will determine all ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and the decision 
of the Chair is always subject to ap- 
peal, of course. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will always be sub- 
ject to appeal if at any time there is any 
other ruling with respect to an inter- 
pretation of the rule. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Upon the advice of the Parlia- 
mentarian, the Chair will so rule—sub- 
ject always, of course, to appeal by any 
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Member of the Senate, if a Senator so 
desires. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RrsercorF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGING 


Mr. JAVITS. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the lead editorial 
published this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post. The editorial is entitled 
“Security in Old Age,” and in it atten- 
tion is called, in a very proper and help- 
ful way, to the program of medical care 
for the aging which was introduced by 
me, with the cosponsorship of a number 
of other Senators. Testimony was 
taken on this bill (S. 2431) before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
other body. To some extent, the pro- 
gram is characterized in the editorial 
by this comment: “This strikes us as a 
most constructive idea.” 

Mr. President, indeed it is; and I hope 
very much that all Senators will read 
the editorial and will very carefully 
consider the bill, so that this program 
may again become a bipartisan one with 
the same impact and support that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and I were able to muster for our 
bill in 1962. I think it is time for action 
on the bill. It is a safe prediction that 
if we obtain such a bipartisan coalition 
for this program, the bill will be passed 
by the Senate. What will happen in 
the other body, no one can foretell; but 
I predict that the bill will be passed by 
the Senate if we obtain bipartisan back- 
ing. 

Mr. President, in order to help Sena- 
tors in their study of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to have both the edi- 
torial and a brief summary of the bill, 
as introduced, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECURITY IN OLD AGE 

In his message to Congress on the state 
of the Union, President Johnson renewed 
the demand for a program of hospital insur- 
ance, financed by joint employer-employee 
social security payments, to protect every 
American in old age in a dignified manner, 
without cost to the Treasury, against the 
devastating hardship of prolonged or re- 
peated illness. The President’s words, to- 
gether with a revival of interest in the sub- 
ject on Capitol Hill, have created new hope 
that Congress may, at last—if action can be 
completed on the tax bill and on civil 
rights—get to work on health care for the 
elderly. 

The administration’s health program is 
now commonly called medicare. The term 
is a complete misnomer. The King-Ander- 
son bill supported by the administration 
provides for hospital care and nursing-home 
care, together with some medical care for the 
elderly patient while in those institutions. 
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But generally speaking, medical care is just 


what it fails to provide. And this failure, 
as we have observed before, is its great de- 
fect. Physicians’ bills and surgeons’ bills 
are all too likely to present crushing bur- 
dens in old age. 

To cure this defect, a half dozen progres- 
sive Republicans came forward in the Sen- 
ate last week with a proposal to link a pri- 
vate insurance program for defraying med- 
ical expenses with the social security pro- 
gram for financing hospital costs. The pro- 

is the recommendation of a distin- 
guished National Committee on Health Care 
of the Aged headed by former HEW Secre- 
tary Arthur S. Flemming. Senators JAVITS, 
Case, COOPER, KEATING, KUCHEL, and SMITH 
are sponsoring the new bill. Mr. Flemming, 
in testimony the other day before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, described the 
dual public-private program in these words: 

“The plan for the public sector should be 
limited to covering the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and skilled nursing-home care under 
an insurance plan self-financed by a sepa- 
rately designated payroll tax. In the pri- 
vate sector the Federal Government should 
take action which would permit insurance 
organizations to join together in concerted 
efforts to provide low-cost protection on a 
mass-enrollment basis against the cost, for 
example, of the services of physicians and 


This strikes us as a most constructive idea. 
It avoids the drastic increase in payroll taxes 
which would be necessary to finance both 
kinds of coverage under social security. And 
it should allay the anxieties of the American 
Medical Association by making it unneces- 
sary, as Mr. Flemming remarked, “for the 
Government to deal with any questions in- 
volving professional fees and * * * would 
place the plan at a desirable distance from 
the patient-physician relationship and from 
the dangers of, and resistance to, intrusions 
into areas of delicate personal affairs.” 

What a pity it is that this proposal ap- 
pears to have encountered only obdurate 
frigidity among the Republicans on the Ways 
and Means Committee. “This is social se- 
curity plus.“ said Representative Jonn W. 
Byrnes, senior Republican on the committee. 
“I don't think it will change a vote on our 
side.” Unhappily, there is no real hope for 
health care for the aged without some Re- 
publican support in the House. 

The health-care problem is so complex and 
so costly that it can be met, we believe, only 
by a multifaceted program. The existing 
Kerr-Mills law is needed to give the States 
the means of making provision for the health 
care of medically indigent persons who are 
not eligible for public assistance. The ad- 
ministration’s King-Anderson program is 
needed to provide institutional care. The 
new Republican program is needed to provide 
indispensably complementary medical care. 
And, in addition to these, programs are 
needed to increase the numbers of doctors 
and nurses available. 

Care for those who have earned retirement 
and have come to live in the twilight of life 
is a measure of an, society's civilization. 
Insurance paid for by deductions from earn- 
ings during the productive years of life is 
the best and most equitable means to guar- 
antee good health care with dignity and 
independence in old age. 

Re Summary OF S. 2431, HEALTH CARE INSUR- 

ANCE ACT OF 1964 

This is a comprehensive public-private 
program of health care for the elderly pro- 
viding insurance for medical and surgical 
care as well as institutional care which is 
based on the total health care needs of older 
citizens. Cosponsors of the bill are Sena- 
tors Case, COOPER, KEATING, KUCHEL, and 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

I. The bill provides Institutional care in 
the same way the King-Anderson bill does 
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except that its benefits are 45 days of hospi- 
tal care and up to 180 days of skilled nursing 
facility care or 240 days of home care—with- 
out option or deductible. It also provides 
greater flexibility in choice of administration 
than S. 880, but is financed in the same way 
by a % percent increase each for employer- 
employee in the social security tax. Each 
person 65 years of age or over is eligible, 
including those not covered by social secu- 
rity. 

II. The key aspect of the bill is the com- 
plementary private insurance program for 
physicians health care, surgical care and 
other noninstitutional care provided in a 
national standard policy to be developed on 
a nonprofit, tax-free basis on the 65 plus 
model now in effect in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Texas. Under the 
bill, this policy would be offered for sale by 
a nationwide federally-chartered association 
made up of private insurers and group serv- 
ice agencies given exemption from antitrust 
laws in order to provide for concerted mass 
enrollment and pooling of risks. All over 
65 would be eligible to buy this “standard” 
policy, and it is estimated that a very 
substantial benefit package can be made 
available of about $2 a week. “Alternative 
policies” of equal value would also be avail- 
able for regional variations in benefits. 
This premium cost is within the means of 
80 percent of the aged group. 

This bill embodies the recommendations 
of the 12-member National Committee on 
Health Care for the Aged, and is the most 
advanced and comprehensive program to 
be placed before the Congress. 


FRENCH RECOGNITION OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to speak briefiy in regard to 
the recognition of Communist China by 
President de Gaulle, of France. 

For myself, I should like to support 
the attitude of our State Department. I 
consider it most unwise and unfortu- 
nate that France has recognized the 
Communist regime in Peiping, thereby 
encouraging, in my view, its defiance of 
the rule of law and order in the world 
and hindering, rather than promoting, 
efforts to maintain peace and friendship 
among peoples. I believe our whole 
country will deprecate this action by 
France, which is out of step with the 
convictions and the point of view of 
most free men. 

The Communist China regime has of- 
fended the whole world by its aggres- 
sion in Korea, its continuing disturbance 
of the peace in all of south Asia and 
southeast Asia, its aggression against 
India, and its swallowing of Tibet. 
These are sufficiently serious; but I 
believe that the action of Communist 
China which antagonized the people of 
the free world more than any other— 
serious as are the other actions of Com- 
munist China to which I have just now 
referred—are the following: 

First, the venomous Chinese-Com- 
munist reaction to the assassination of 
President Kennedy. Communist China 
was practically the only nation in the 
world, Communist or non-Communist, 
that had the temerity, as an organized 
regime, to derive some devilish satisfac- 
tion from that terrible disaster to man- 
kind. 

Second, the calculated inculcation of 
hatred of the United States by both the 
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government and the people of Commu- 
nist China. 

Mr. President, this is unforgivable in 
the present state of human affairs, when 
the means by which one people can vent 
its hatred upon another becomes more 
and more dangerous to the survival of 
mankind as the decades pass by. 

Under the circumstances, to preach 
the doctrine of hatred—inculeated with 
every means of propaganda to six or 
seven hundred million Chinese against 
another people is one of the most das- 
tardly acts which any organized govern- 
ment can perform. 

Therefore, it can be understood why 
we deprecate what has been done. I do 
not believe it will be to the profit of 
France. Great Britain tried the same 
role of peacemaker in 1950 when the 
Communist Chinese were not ready for 
it—and they certainly clearly indicate 
they are not ready for it now—and Great 
Britain got nothing but a “kick in the 
pants” for her pains. 

It seems to me that all General de 
Gaulle has done is further to complicate 
our task in the United Nations, regarding 
south and southeast Asia. He has given 
encouragement to the Communist 
Chinese regime. He has encouraged 
other nations which might be flirting 
with the idea of recognition, and he has 
encouraged those who believe that this 
time Communist China might get into 
the United Nations on the concept of the 
two-China policy. In my opinion, it will 
not work that way. I believe that all 
freemen will know what to do, and will 
vote to keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations. So our task has been 
greatly complicated. 

I rise to speak today only because I 
wish to endorse very strongly the official 
position, or what seems to be the official 
position, of our Government, taken by 
Roger Hilsman, Assistant Secretary of 
State, in a speech in San Francisco on 
this subject. Whatever may be the 
juridical implications of recognition of 
Communist China, whatever may be the 
universality of the concept in theory of 
those who seek admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, the fact is 
that, by its deflance of both law and 
morality among mankind, the Commu- 
nist Chinese regime has adopted a pos- 
ture throughout the world of such de- 
fiance of its established morality that to 
admit it under these circumstances would 
only be to aid and condone this very de- 
fiance, to assure its continuance, and to 
make for even more mischief and trouble 
in the world than Communist China has 
already made. 

We are a living people, as are the Chi- 
nese people, and there may ‘be opportu- 
nities in the future for us to confer even 
without recognition. No door is shut to 
good faith or honesty of performance on 
the part of Communist China which will 
indicate that she has some desire to be- 
come a member of the human race, in- 
stead of being completely against it. 

So I can only hope, as some possible 
comfort, that future developments may 
succeed in bringing to the people of 
China some sense of the irresponsibility 
and danger inherent in the present 
course of the Peiping regime. 
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I do not believe there will be any 
change in U.S. policy because of the 
French action, which is so much out 
of accord with the free world's judg- 
ment, nor do I believe it will open the 
door of the United Nations to Communist 
China; but I hope it will be an object 
lesson to the world to maintain eternal 
vigilance and determination and be pre- 
pared for the sacrifice which will be nec- 
essary if we are to keep our freedom. 

I trust that our Government will make 
it unequivocally clear that we intend, 
with every resource at our disposal, to 
maintain freedom in south and south- 
east Asia, and that this is not a signal 
that the free world is caving in with re- 
spect to Communist China. I believe we 
shall have enough allies in that endeavor 
to nullify the adverse effect upon the free 
world of this French action. 

I look at it more in sorrow than in 
anger, but it is our duty to point out its 
grave dangers; and the United States 
must guard itself against those dangers 
by enunciating again and unequivocally 
our strong policy: That the embargo on 
Communist China commercially contin- 
ues; that we thoroughly disapprove and 
are against her defiance of the United 
Nations in respect to the Korean truce; 
that we disapprove of the inculcation of 
hatred for the American people by the 
Chinese people; that we are determined 
to serve the cause of freedom with every 
resource at our command—in India, in 
Thailand, in South Vietnam, and in other 
areas to which we are committed in south 
and southeast Asia; that we are deter- 
mined to maintain the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization and our alliances 
there; and that we intend to encourage 
and give help and strength to Japan, 
and to other countries, so that the poli- 
cies of the free world may be maintained. 

The door is not shut irretrievably and 
irrevocably against Communist China. 
She can earn her way back into proper 
association with the human race. We 
hope for the day when she will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial published in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune entitled, “De Gaulle in 
the China Shop.” : 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

De GAULLE IN THE CHINA SHOP 

President de Gaulle has a number of famil- 
iar arguments for recognizing Red China. 
Economics plays a part; De Gaulle's French 
critics have charged that it plays too great 
a part—that he is sacrificing ideals, and the 
loyalty owed to allies, to a commercial 
treaty with Peiping. But there can be little 
doubt that the French President’s great pre- 
occupation was France; his concept of 
France as a power playing a great role in 
world affairs. 

In Europe, the role of France under De 
Gaulle has been largely negative, concerned 
with checking the influence of Britain and 
the United States. De Gaulle has positive 
ideas for Europe, but he has met with much 
skepticism in putting them into effect. 

In Africa, again, De Gaulle's principal task 
has been to disengage France from her 
colonial headaches. He has done much to 
keep the former French colonies in working 
order, but the intrinsic weakness and con- 
fusion of many of these new states, like 
others in Africa, has prevented any distinc- 
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tively French pattern from affecting events 
on the troubled continent. 

That leaves Asia, particularly southeast 
Asia, where France once had an influential 
voice. De Gaulle hopes to regain that voice— 
not by turning the clock back, but by turn- 
ing it, as he sees it, ahead. That is, De Gaulle 
hopes for a neutralized southeast Asia in 
which France will hold the balance between 
the two great contestants, the United States 
and Communist China. 

It is in this context that French recogni- 
tion of Peiping must be viewed. Unfortu- 
nately, the idea of a third force, operating 
for peace in southeast Asia, is one that has 
been tried before, with poor results. The 
British sought, through a very early recog- 
nition of Red China, to achieve something 
of the kind. The illusion vanished on the 
bare hills of Korea, in the jungles of Malaya 
and among the shouting mobs of Jakarta. 
India also tried to vouch for Red China’s 
admissibility into polite society, and was 
heartily kicked for its pains. 

There is no reason to believe that France, 
hampered by an unhappy history in Asia, 
will succeed where others failed. But a 
French mission in Peiping will accomplish 
a number of things which no one in the 
West can view with any degree of comfort. 

In the first place, France has already suc- 
ceeded in putting the “two China” theory 
into practice. That is, Peiping has accepted 
the French plan of doing business with both 
Mao and Chiang as representing lawful gov- 
ernments. To many nations—and to some 
Americans—this is a way out of a painful 
dilemma. It accepts the reality of Red 
China without wholly abandoning the re- 
gime on Taiwan. A number of states are 
likely to follow France in this course (if it 
works) and it may prove to be the basis for 
a new move to seat Red China in the U.N. 

But France's “two China” solution may 
have some more immediate, practical and 
tragic effects. The lure of neutralism in 
southeast Asia, driven as it is by Chinese- 
sponsored civil war, may weaken the opposi- 
tion to communism. 

Nor is it only in Asia that the French have 
given a lift to the wrong side In Africa, in 
South America, wherever a potential or ac- 
tual revolutionary situation exists, the most 
violent draw inspiration and help from Red 
China. France’s countenance to this source 
of rebellion may yet plague France itself. 

President de Gaulle has been described as 
a realist. In much he has proved to be just 
that. But his Asian policy is a kind of 
“Realpolitik” that can have painful conse- 
quences for France’s true friends and for 
France. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to the comments of 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] on the action taken by 
President Charles de Gaulle of France in 
extending recognition to Communist 
China. 

Like the Senator from New York, I am 
extremely disappointed at this action be- 
cause I believe it bodes no good, at least 
in the immediate future, so far as our 
position in the Far East is concerned. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that over 10 years ago Great 
Britain extended recognition to Peiping, 
and to this moment Peiping has refused 
to receive an ambassador from that 
country. 

I also invite attention to the fact— 
which the Senator from New York has 
enunciated—that this recognition means, 
in effect, recognition of two Chinas. To 
the best of my knowledge, the French 
intend to maintain an embassy in Taipei 
and they hope to dispatch an ambassa- 
dor to Peiping. 
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What the results will be in Peiping, of 
course, no one can foretell at this time, 
because Peiping has made it plain that 
it would never recognize a two-China sit- 
uation. It is a situation which I believe 
has grave difficulties in store for this Na- 
tion. 

I have not found fault with General 
de Gaulle, nor do I intend to find fault 
with him now, because I believe he is do- 
ing what he believes is best in the inter- 
ests of France. I believe, in effect, he is 
trying to bring about a revival of the 
glory and the glamour which was once 
possessed by his country, but that was 
achieved in a different world than now 
exists. In my opinion, French recogni- 
tion of Communist China is bound to 
weaken the position of the United States 
in Asia, most especially in southeast 
Asia. It will make carrying out the local 
war against the Vietcong in South Viet- 
nam that much more difficult. 

I believe it will weaken the positions 
of the countries in southeast Asia. Iam 
fully in accord with the position taken by 
our Government, which has expressed its 
disapproval of the action of President 
de Gaulle because of the difficult, deli- 
cate, and dangerous situation which has 
been created. I take this opportunity to 
join the distinguished Senator from New 
York and to express my personal feelings 
on the subject—a subject over which, of 
course, we have no control, a subject 
which lies fully within the purview of 
President de Gaulle’s responsibility, a 
responsibility which he has exercised, 
but a responsibility which I believe bodes 
no good for the welfare of the West in the 
Far East. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I am deeply grati- 
fied by the Senator’s rising at this par- 
ticular point to speak. He could have 
chosen any time he pleased. I appreciate 
very much being associated with him on 
this subject. 

It is most important that we on our 
side and the Senator from Montana, who 
is such a distinguished leader on his own 
side—the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate—should give some sense of feeling to 
the world that, first, we support our Gov- 
ernment and that we are more deter- 
mined than ever to uphold the morality 
and justice of the policy that we are pur- 
suing. 

Second, I believe it must be made 
manifest to the world that we are not 
unreasonable, blind, or digging our heads 
into the sand. We understand that there 
is no such word as “forever” in any lexi- 
con. But, as the Senator has properly 
said, at the present time we believe that 
President de Gaulle’s policy is most in- 
imical to free men everywhere. The ex- 
pression of that feeling in so august a 
body as the Senate, gives heart and 
strength to those who would carry on 
with the more difficult policy by far 
which we have been pursuing and which 
so many nations in the free world have 
been following with respect to Commu- 
nist China. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator has expressed the point ex- 
tremely well. I believe it is important 
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that we express our feelings, because we 
do have an interest. It may be indirect, 
but I believe it is both indirect and 
direct. It creates a situation which may 
well come back to cause difficulty for us 
in the future, if not in the immediate 
future. Of course, it raises the question 
of what will happen when the next as- 
sembly of the United Nations meets, 
based upon the attitude not only of 
France but also the states which were 
formerly associated with the French Re- 
public. That is a question which we shall 
have to face at that time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Peti- 
tions and memorials are in order. If 
there are no petitions or memorials, re- 

ports of standing and select committees 
are in order. 

The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. 

The introduction of concurrent and 
other resolutions is in order. 

Morning business is closed. 

Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. CLARK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Alaska. 


FISH IN FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal there is an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive report by 
Joe Western on the critical problems 
facing American fishermen and the fish- 
ing industry. The story focuses on the 
recent amendment to the foreign aid bill 
which adds fish products to our food for 
peace program. However, the report is 
much broader based and points out not 
only how the recent amendment can be 
of benefit to the American fishermen and 
the American fishing industry but also 
describes the problems presented by the 
rapidly increasing fishery imports and 
our grossly inadequate fishing fleet. I 
know this article will be closely read by 
all Senators who recognize the impor- 
tance and critical dangers facing our 
American fisheries. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now, A FIsH SurPLvus—New Am BILL GIVES 
UNITED STATES Power To Buy EXTRA Tuna, 
SALMON, SARDINES—PURCHASES OF CANNED 
Srocks COULD LIFT ANGLERS’ Prices, HELP 
FEED HUNGRY NATIONS—CHEAP IMPORTS 
SWELL SUPPLIES 

(By Joe Western) 

WasHINGTON.—Government price support- 

ers, longtime friends to the Nation’s farm- 
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ers, may be about to extend a hand to com- 
mercial fishermen as well. 

For it seems that, in a fashion familiar on 
the farm, a surplus of fish has been piling 
up, overhanging markets and depressing 
prices. So, also in the agricultural tradi- 
tion, Government men are considering lift- 
ing off at least some of this load and dis- 
patching it to hungry foreigners. 

This operation in seafood, it is true, would 
not go nearly as far as some Government 
dealings in farm goods. There would be no 
automatic, open-end commitment to take 
over surpluses and stockpile them to multi- 
million-dollar heights. 

But the fishermen would be let in on some 
of the benefits of a major law that has aided 
agriculture for a decade: The surplus dis- 
posal, or food for peace, statute called Pub- 
lic Law 480. A little-noticed amendment to 
the recently enacted foreign aid bill permits 
the change; it is supposed to help dollar- 
short, meat-short nations abroad, as well as 
American fishermen. By a bit of irony, the 
fish surplus that may thus be shipped 
abroad is the indirect result of foreign fish- 
ing, for imported seafood has lately been 
flooding into the United States at a rising 
rate. 

If, as seems likely, the White House de- 
cides to use the new legal power, the Govern- 
ment would buy up the excess sea harvest in 
canned form. Then it would be resold to 
needy foreigners under long-term, low-in- 
terest dollar credits; the buyers would pay 
in installments over as long as 20 years. (As 
a more distant possibility, economically 
shaky lands could pay instead in their own 
“soft” currencies, for which the United 
States has little use; the amended aid law 
provides for that easy payment, too.) 

REQUEST FROM INDIA, ETHIOPIA 

Already India and Ethiopia have asked for 
some seafood on these terms. What is 
needed next is a formal proclamation by In- 
terior Secretary Udall, whose. domain in- 
cludes the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
that various species of fish are surplus to 
current domestic needs, reasonable food re- 
serves and expected commercial exports for 
cash dollars. 

Mr. Udall is telling associates he is ready 
and eager to issue such a decree; his ad- 
visers have reported that $50 million worth 
of surplus pink salmon, sardines, tuna and 
mackerel are currently piled up in private 
inventories, weighing down prices. Assum- 
ing necessary funds can be squeezed out of 
newly tightened budgets, actual purchasing 
could then begin. 

“It would be a real shot in the arm for our 
commercial fishing industry,” declares F. P. 
Longeway, general manager of the National 
Fisheries Institute, whose members include 
fishing vessel owners, fish canners and proc- 
essors. And that’s just the way things were 
planned. The Institute lobbied hard for the 
amendment, and it was piloted through 
Congress by Alaska’s champion of the fisher- 
men, Democratic Senator BARTLETT. 

Though the purchase money would be 
pumped mostly into middlemen's hands, it’s 
figured the cash transfusion would cer- 
tainly have the effect of lifting prices re- 
ceived by fishermen, and perhaps retail 
prices as well. Fishermen got an average of 
7.28 cents a pound for all fish in 1962, latest 
year tallied, up from 6.98 cents in the pre- 
vious year but well below the record 8.23 
cents of 1950. 

VOLUME DOWN, COSTS UP 

A purchase as big as $50 million would 
mean a lot to the industry; the entire 1963 
catch was worth about $380 million to the 
U.S. fishing fleet, down a bit from 1962’s rec- 
ord of $386 million and little better than the 
$370 million of a decade ago. Moreover, 
average operating costs have climbed 16 per- 
cent during the past 10 years. 
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There's little question that this country's 
fish surpluses are actually an indirect prod- 
uct of foreign angling. While total U.S. fish 
catches have lately been smashing no rec- 
ords, imports have been pouring in from 
more than 50 countries; the Nation’s seafood 
supply apparently has swelled faster than 
American consumers’ appetites for fish. 

Last year the influx, especially large from 
Japan, Canada, and Mexico, made up around 
55 percent of this country’s total 1963 fish 
supply of about 10.2 billion pounds, up from 
47 percent of the 9.9-billion-pound supply 
in the previous year and from only 87 per- 
cent of 1953's total of 7 billion pounds. The 
foreigners generally can sell cheap because of 
government ownership or heavy subsidizing 
of commercial fishing, along with operating 
costs generally lower than those of U.S. fish- 
ermen. J 

An added prospect for combining aid to 
domestic fishermen and needy foreigners re- 
mains in limbo for the time being. The 
recent amendment to the foreign aid law 
specifies that, if the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration okays it, a high-protein, low-cost 
flour made from fish may be included in both 
long-term dollar sales and deals for soft 
currencies. So far, however, FDA is refusing 
to clear the concentrate for human con- 
sumption because it contains ground-up fish 
heads, bones, entrails, and fins as well as 
flesh. 

Yet defenders of fish flour, including Sen- 
ator BARTLETT and Democratic Senator MaG- 
NuUSON of Washington, contend the stuff is 
good for you. They envision a whole new in- 
dustry for supplying it in Government fi- 
manced programs for meat-short people at 
home and abroad. By use of the flour, it's 
claimed, protein deficient diets of 1 billion 
people can be supplemented at a cost of less 
than a half-cent a day each. 

“Every year,” says an Interior Department 
expert, “about 7 billion pounds of otherwise 
valueless fish, usable in the concentrate, go 
to waste.” That amount is far more than 
the catch actually marketed. In 1963, U.S. 
commercial fishermen caught only about 4.7 
billion pounds of salable fish; the record was 
nearly 5.3 billion pounds in 1956. 

Despite the hard push to add fish to the 
food-for-peace effort, scraping up the pur- 
chase money in the current economy at- 
mosphere may be a problem. 

Resistance in the Agriculture Department, 
which finances and exercises considerable 
control over most food-for-peace shipments, 
looms as a particular obstacle. Its budget for 
the fiscal year starting in July was slashed 
to around $5.8 billion from $7 billion in the 
current year. Especially disturbing to farm 
planners is the prospect of finding Secretary 
Udall’s hand in their pockets. Financing one 
department’s program with money allotted to 
another “could lead to chaos,” complains one 
farm budget officer. 

Nevertheless, President Johnson may feel 
compelled to give the green light sooner or 
later for inclusion of surplus fish in food- 
for-peace shipments. It is a presidential 
election year, and Capitol Hill support for 
the idea is considerable. Commercial fish- 
ing bulks large in nearly a score of States, 
including California, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Alaska, Washington, and the Chief 
Executive’s own Texas. 

Too, disposing of surplus fish under Pub- 
lic Law 480 might win new friends for this 
law, key sections of which expire this year. 
The administration is expected to ask for a 
5-year extension and is braced for trouble in 
getting it; there’s fear of ill will generated 
by Congress’ 1963 storm over foreign aid. 

Hard times apparently do afflict the U.S. 
fishing industry. Employment, including 
both fishermen and workers in allied occu- 
pations such as canneries, boatbuilding and 
equipmentmaking, slipped to 532,000 at last 
count in 1962 from 537,000 in 1960 and from 
564,000 10 years before that. 
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Construction of new fishing vessels has 
been dwindling. Only 105 ships of five tons 
and over were built in 1961, down from 171 
the year before and from 452 built in 1953. 
The record is 680 in 1946, after World War 
II controls came off. In all, some 12,000 
aging ships are operating in the U.S. fleet; 
the number nearly doubled to about its pres- 
ent size in the 5 years immediately following 
World War II when war-devastated lands 
had to import great tonnages of American 
food. 

And though the United States for decades 
ranked second only to Japan in total annual 
catch, this country now has slipped to fifth 
place, being surpassed by Peru, China, and 
Russia. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senate proceeding 
this morning in strict accordance with 
rule VII? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Les. 
The Senate has gone through the re- 
quirements of rule VII beginning with 
the presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, a mo- 
ment or two ago the Chair called for 
concurrent and other resolutions, and 
received no response from the floor of 
the Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the appropriate 
order of business under rules VII, VIII, 
and IX between now and the hour of 
2 o'clock? To state the problem some- 
what differently, will the Chair advise at 
what time morning business is over? 
Will the Chair also advise what is the 
difference between morning business 
and the morning hour? I ask those 
questions because I believe there has 
been a great deal of confusion in the 
past few days on those subjects. I am 
confused. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
morning hour is a period of 2 hours 
after the convening of the Senate fol- 
lowing an adjournment. 

There is no fixed limit of time for 
morning business. The time depends 
upon the volume of routine matters pre- 
sented by Senators. It, however, cannot 
extend beyond the expiration of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. CLARK. I know that, quite in- 
advertently, the Chair was interrupted 
by receiving sound advice from the Par- 
liamentarian, so I am not sure that I 
entirely understood him. 

I ask the following question as a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: It is my understanding 
that when the Senate convenes after 
adjournment, regardless of what time 
it assembles, it proceeds with the prayer, 
the reading of the Journal, and then, 
under rule VII, proceeds to morning 
business in the order stated in rule VII. 

Once concurrent and other resolu- 
tions have been called for under rule 
VII, what comes next? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. At that 
time the usual procedure would be for 
the Chair to announce that morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, under 
rule VIII and rule IX further business 
during the morning hour would be in 
order. My confusion is as to what is 
the appropriate procedure after the 
morning business is closed and before 
the end of the morning hour, which the 
rule states is 2 o’clock, has arrived. A 
moment ago the Chair stated that the 
morning hour would continue for 2 hours 
after the Senate convenes, but if the 
Senate were to convene at 10 o’clock, the 
rules refer to the hour of 2 o’clock as be- 
ing the end of the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
case stated, the end of the morning hour 
would be 12 o'clock. The Chair will read 
from rule VIII: 

At the conclusion of the morning business 
for each day, unless upon motion the Sen- 
ate shall at any time otherwise order, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions, and 
continue such consideration until 2 o'clock. 


Instead of 2 o’clock, however, as stated 
above, the morning hour would termi- 
nate at 12 o’clock, under the following 
order of the Senate agreed to on Au- 
gust 10, 1888: 

Resolved, That after today, unless other- 
wise ordered, the morning hour shall termi- 
nate at the expiration of two hours after 
the meeting of the Senate. (S, Jour, 1266, 
50-1, Aug. 10, 1888.) 


Before that date, the morning hour 
lasted for 1 hour. 

Mr. CLARK. So my understanding of 
what the Chair has said, then, based upon 
the advice of our learned Parliamentari- 
an, is that after morning business is 
closed, the morning hour continues un- 
til 2 hours after the Senate has met. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The morning hour is a fixed 
period that lasts 2 hours after the Sen- 
ate meets following an adjournment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not in order, 
however, to conclude morning business 
and the morning hour, which I believe 
are synonymous in meaning, by laying 
down the pending business? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that “morning business” and “morning 
hour” are not synonymous at all. The 
Parliamentarian has advised the Chair 
that they are very different. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business has been closed. 

A motion is now in order to proceed to 
the consideration of any matter on the 
calendar, and such a motion would be 
determined without debate. 

Mr. CLARK. What, then, is the sig- 
nificance of the words “2 o'clock” in 
rule VIII? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 2 
o'clock the unfinished business is taken 
up, if it is not laid before the Senate 
before that time, either by motion or 
unanimous consent. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. CLARK. Am I now permitted to 
speak on any subject I wish until the 
hour of 2 o'clock, without losing my right 
to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
precedents of the Senate, debate is not 
in order at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to yield 
for a question, with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the point 
raised by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct. I believe he has a right to 
speak on any subject and for any length 
of time, at least until 2 o'clock, the Sen- 
ate having convened at 12 o’clock. He 
has that right based on the fact that 
when the majority leader made a unani- 
mous-consent request that there be a 
limitation of 3 minutes on statements, 
the request was objected to. 

Mr. CLARK. My parliamentary in- 
quiry now is whether the Chair agrees 
with the statement of the majority 
leader, with which I find myelf in accord. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the Parliamentarian, the state- 
e of the majority leader is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why, then, on yes- 
terday, when this question was raised, 
did the Chair recognize Senators indis- 
criminately and allow them to speak on 
any subject, for as long as they wanted 
to speak? No time limitation was in- 
volved. At the time the Senator from 
Wyoming was recognized, I was trying 
to have a limitation of 3 minutes agreed 
to. The limitation was not allowed. 
Then the Senator could have spoken un- 
til 2 o'clock, or beyond, because there was 
no pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is one 
thing if the Senate follows precedent; it 
is another thing if the Senate agrees to 
proceed in the absence of or in contra- 
diction of precedent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But precedent is 
usually followed. The precedent has 
been that there is a morning hour under 
which statements have been limited to 3 
minutes. That request has almost in- 
variably been granted, except for yester- 
day and today. The Senator who gets 
the floor now can keep it as long as he 
wishes, or until 2 o'clock, or later, if there 
is no pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the Parliamentarian, the Senate 
can proceed in breach of its precedents 
under those conditions. If there is no 
objection, the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia can proceed at this time for as long 
as he desires. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
what basis could objection be raised? 

Mr.CLARK. And how could an objec- 
tion be raised unless I agreed that it 
might be raised? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with precedent, unless there 
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was a debatable question before the Sen- 
ate, no debate would be permitted until 
a bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Thee PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the floor now, do 
I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Chair explain 
how I can lose the floor without my 
yielding the floor, and not speak until 
midnight tonight, if I wanted to hold the 
floor that long, or at any time until ger- 
mane business is before the Senate? 
How am I to be taken off the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator violates a rule of the Senate, by 
majority vote he can be taken from the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Otherwise can I retain 
the floor until I yield it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 2 
` o'clock the Senator would have to allow 
the unfinished business to be laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Would I lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
the Senator could continue with his re- 
marks after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sen- 
ator at that time have to speak on a 
germane basis, or could he cover the uni- 
verse? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At that 
time he would have to confine his re- 
marks to the pending business which 
had been laid before the Senate at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A further inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would encom- 
pass a 3-hour period during which the 
debate would be confined to the pend- 
ing business. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
3-hour period of germane debate would 
begin at 2 o’clock; that is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. During which period, I 
presume, I would still hold the floor, and 
as long as my discussion was addressed 
to the pending business, I could not be 
taken from the floor. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct—unless he violated a 
rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
intention of holding the floor for any 
length of time. I started the colloquy 
for the purpose of resolving the con- 
fusion under which a number of Senators 
have been laboring by reason of the fact 
that the rules of the Senate, particularly 
rules VII, VIII, and IX, bear little, if 
any, resemblance to the procedure the 
Senate customarily follows. I proposed 
several years ago—and the effort was 
conspicuous for its lack of success—a re- 
writing of the rules of the Senate so as 
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to bring them in accord with the prac- 
tices and precedents of the Senate. 

I hope Senators will read the colloquy 
which has occurred between the Pre- 
siding Officer, the majority leader, and 
myself today, and will take note of the 
high degree of necessity for rewriting the 
Senate rules, and particularly those rules 
which deal with the day-to-day conduct 
of the Senate’s business, so that we can 
bring them more into some reasonable 
relationship to what the Senate does. 

I say that because in my opinion the 
custom which has been followed since I 
came to the Senate, of having the Senate 
convene, having unanimous consent 
given to dispense with the reading of the 
Journal, having unanimous consent 
given to the making of speeches not in 
excess of 3 minutes, until all Senators 
have an opportunity to make insertions 
in the Recorp, is a wise and sensible way 
of doing business. It makes it easier to 
reach the period of germane debate and 
to stick to the subject once the pending 
business is laid before the Senate. But 
we live in a dream world of precedents 
and obtuse rulings and phrases that do 
not mean what they say. We have a 
“morning hour” and “morning business.” 
One can hardly find a Senator who knows 
the difference between them. 

There is a rule for the introduction of 
bills and resolutions, and the submission 
of petitions and memorials, that is never 
followed unless a Senator refuses to give 
unanimous consent. How silly can we 
be? 

Is it not time to put our house in order, 
at least in this period of 1 or 2 hours? 
Let us put into the rules the procedure 
which the present majority leader has 
followed, and which his predecessor fol- 
lowed, Let us not require the Journal 
to be read because one Senator objects to 
dispensing with its reading. Let us make 
it impossible for one Senator to stop the 
granting of a request to limit speeches to 
3 minutes. Let us eliminate this archaic 
nonsense. Let us have the rules written 
so that Senators can understand them, 
so that we do not have to go back to a 
precedent established in 1888 that deals 
with an obscure point of parliamentary 
procedure. 

Above all, let us write the rules so 
that no Senator may be in the position 
where he can stullify the requirements of 
the Senate and the desires of the other 99 
Members of the Senate, by talking from 
now until doomsday without being taken 
from the floor. 

This is one of my daily pleas for some 
kind of congressional reorganization, 
which might well start with the rules of 
the Senate. 

I am sure that my colleagues in the 


Senate will be glad to learn that I now 
yield the floor. 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE FINDS TAX 
CUT INFLATIONARY 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the February issue of Fortune magazine 
on the newsstands today the Business 
Roundup section has one of the finest 
analyses of the economic consequences 
of the tax cut that I have seen to date. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be inserted in the Recor at the conclu- 
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sion of my remarks and hope that every 
Member of the Senate will have an op- 
portunity to read this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, For- 
tune magazine has a top-flight staff of 
professional economists and I believe 
that this article represents one of their 
best economic studies. 

The major point made in this Fortune 
article is that the proposed tax cut 
“could have explosive possibilities in 
1964, and create hazards for 1965.” 

The article then points out that econ- 
omists generally have consistently tend- 
ed to underestimate the growth poten- 
tial in our economy during the postwar 
period. The Fortune economists con- 
tended with substantial documentation 
that economists generally are probably 
underestimating the growth that is pos- 
sible in calendar 1964 without tax reduc- 
tion. 

The Fortune article makes use, as it 
should, of the national income budget. 
The deficit in this budget would, accord- 
ing to Fortune, “widen suddenly this year 
when the economy needs little stimulus, 
then close and go into temporary surplus 
next year. These are extreme gyrations, 
indeed, and they could greatly compound 
the problems of the present and of the 
future.” 

According to Fortune the tax bill in- 
volves a substantially greater revenue 
loss than has yet been generally dis- 
cussed: 

Given the expansion of income that has 
taken place and will take place, the bill as it 
now stands would yield a cut worth $13 bil- 
lion of annual revenues in 1965. 


They then indicate what the effect of 
such a tax cut would be. As Fortune 
puts it: 


If a fevered advance in demand develops, 
so will pressure on prices. Credit might then 
be tightened but the effect on demand would 
be belated; if car, housing, and inventory 
demands became inflated by 1965, they would 
fall of their own weight. Such powerful re- 
cessionary tendencies, once set in motion, 
could soon swamp the expanding force of 
capital investment. Thus the United States 
might conquer its Everest of full employment 
this side of election day, only to plunge into 
trouble on the other side of it. 


The conclusion of the Fortune eco- 
nomic editors is that this reasoning “un- 
derlines the importance of moderation 
in tax and fiscal policy if the economy is 
to maintain its strong and steady 
growth.” Mr. President, this article is 
important because it indicates many of 
the weaknesses of this tax bill. The tax 
bill could provide an undue stimulus. 
That stimulus could be reflected largely 
in inflationary pressures, rather than in 
increased employment. The stimulus 
could be excessive and could lead to a 
precipitous turnaround into a recession. 
These are all dangers which should be 
fully considered before the tax cut is ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Douglas 
Dillon, finished testifying before the 
Joint Economic Committee. In his testi- 
mony he conceded that the proposed tax 
cut, through no fault of the administra- 


1964 


tion, had been sharply compressed from 
what had originally been designed by the 
administration. Originally it was in- 
tended to go into effect in July 1963 and 
to taper off to 1964 and 1965. This kind 
of long-term tax cut would have had a 
far more extensive and extended effect 
on the economy. It would have had the 
psychological advantage of putting busi- 
nessmen and consumers in the position 
of anticipating a further tax cut. How- 
ever, the present tax cut will be concen- 
trated entirely on March 1, so far as pri- 
vate incomes are concerned, and there 
will be somewhat of a cut on corporate 
incomes also. That will be it. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury agreed that the 
administration had no plans for the 
future. . 

There has been a stimulation of the 
economy in part because there have been 
two tax cuts since 1960. There was, first, 
the incentive credit, and then the accel- 
erated tax credit. Now we are to have an 
overall tax cut, but nothing is planned for 
the future. 

Furthermore, I believe recognition 
must be given to the fact that we cannot 
continue to decrease our revenue and ex- 
pect to balance our budget. There is 
nothing to the notion that we can have 
a balanced budget in 1967 and 1968, 
based on our experience with the 1954 
tax cut. Almost exactly 10 years ago, 
there was almost the same impact on the 
economy. There was a stimulation in 
1955 and 1956, followed, in 1957, by an 
economic turndown, and a drastic turn- 
down in 1958. 

If we have learned anything from that 
experience, we can anticipate the same 
impact from this cut. While it may be 
helpful in this year, the result could well 
be inflation and the strong possibility of 
a recession in 1965 and 1966. The oasis 
of a balanced budget under expanding 
business conditions would seem to be 
more remote than ever before. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MADE IN WASHINGTON: THE JOHNSON BUDGET 

The economy has entered the new year 
with private demands exceptionally strong 
and new budget proposals in Washington 
that, if enacted, could have explosive possi- 
bilities In 1964, and create hazards for 1965. 

Profits at yearend reached a handsome 
$55 billion pretax rate, 14 percent above a 
year ago. Retail sales rose sharply in De- 
cember, and the FRB index hit a record of 
127.2 with further gains certain. Accord- 
ingly, GNP, which rose by over $20 billion in 
6 months to a rate of $600 billion last quar- 
ter, is approaching $610 billion this quarter. 

Economists, who have all along been 
underestimating this advance, recently pro- 
jected a $623 billion GNP by the end of 1964 
according to the semiannual survey of their 
views conducted by J. A. Livingston of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and executives report- 
ing to Fortune visualize a similar increase. 
While this projected gain exceeds the $15 
billion that economists and executives fore- 
saw a year ago for 1963, it is actually less 
than the $35 billion advance the economy 
registered last year. Most forecasters have 
still not caught up with the real strength 


of the American economy, as Roundup re- 
marked 12 months ago. Even less have they 
yet caught up with the probable effects of 
the President’s budgets for fiscal 1964 and 
1965. (See chart.) [Not printed in Rec- 
ORD. ] 

The turn in fiscal policy which has been 
developing for a year toward tax and ex- 
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penditure reductions becomes in the new 
budgets & radical turn and not a gradual one. 
It heightens the risks of what Roundup has 
called “too much stimulation and too much 
restraint"—the stimulus soon and the 
restraint late. The violence of the turn is not 
really revealed by the administrative budget, 
which simply estimates that the Federal 
deficit will run to $10 billion this fiscal year 
and narrow to about $5 billion in fiscal 1965. 
In part, this has been done by moving back 
into 1964 some payments that normally 
would have been made in 1965, as well as 
using private rather than public credit to 
finance some expenditures. This “dressing 
up” helps create a picture of fiscal prudence, 
which should help the new tax bill through 
Congress. 

The chart [not printed in Recorp] projects 
Federal expenditures and receipts (figured 
quarterly, on a national income account 
basis) that would result if the recommenda- 
tions and estimates made by the President 
in his new budget message were carried out. 
Expenditures, which have been sharply ris- 
ing, would abruptly stabilize in fiscal 1965. 
Revenues would abruptly decline this spring 
as the result of changes in the withholding 
tax, then rise sharply. The Federal deficit 
would widen suddenly this year when the 
economy needs little stimulus, then close 
and go into temporary surplus next year. 
(Quarterly allocations by Roundup.) 

But the President proposes an important 
change in the tax bill that would have far- 
reaching effects on the rate and fluctuations 
of revenues and hence on the rate of the 
deficit over the next 2 years. The bill now 
in Congress calls for a two-stage cut in in- 
dividual tax liabilities, two-thirds occurring 
in 1964 and one-third in 1965; and further 
provides that the rate of tax withholding 
from payrolls would drop from 18 to 15 per- 
cent this year and to 14 percent next Jan- 
uary 1. The President, without altering the 
provisions for liabilities, would amend the 
bill by cutting withholding to a 14 percent 
rate effective February 1, 1964. This would 
temporarily reduce current revenues by an 
extra $2.4 billion annually, but then extra 
money from withholding would have to be 
returned to the Treasury in the first half of 
next year. Some taxpayers would pay too 
little in withholding in 1964 and would have 
to catch up more than they usually do by 
April 15, 1965. Other taxpayers, whose with- 
holding usually exceeds their liabilities and 
who usually get refunds from the Treasury, 
would discover none forthcoming in 1965. 

All this would mean that the rate of the 
Federal deficit, at present about $1.5 billion 
on the national-income accounting of the 
budget, would abruptly widen this spring 
to $10 billion or so. It would then narrow 
and turn into a balance or even surplus in 
the spring of 1965. (Thereafter a small 
deficit would again appear.) These are ex- 
treme gyrations, indeed, and they could 
greatly compound the problems of the pres- 
ent and of the future. 

Congress, of course, may reject the Presi- 
dent’s proposals and stick to its own sched- 
ule of withholding rates. This would smooth 
out considerably the curves of revenues and 
of prospective deficits. Even so, it is worth 
noting that the total proposed tax cut has 
been growing as it has been passing through 
congressional revisions, The publicized 
estimate of the tax bill as it stood at the start 
of the year was for a cut of $11.1 billion, 
based on underestimates of 1963 incomes. 
Given the expansion of income that has tak- 
en place and will take place, the bill as it 
now stands would yield a cut worth 613 
billion of annual revenues in 1965. 


THE SPENDING RESTRAINT 
Such a cut far exceeds savings now con- 
templated in expenditures. The new projec- 
tion is that expenditures will continue rising 
during the current half year, as before, at an 
annual pace of $6 billion, just when revenues 
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will be falling, and then will flatten out 
during fiscal 1965. (This is figured on the 
national income accounts, which eliminate 
the “dressing up“ previously referred to.) 
In fact, outlays may somewhat exceed the 
new estimates. Agricultural costs could run 
a billion more than estimated if crops match 
last year’s and if Congress votes a wheat 
bill but no cotton bill. The budget, more- 
over, now projects a 3 percent decline dur- 
ing fiscal 1965 in the rate of defense outlays— 
a reversal of recent trends that may be hard 
to effect. But on balance total 1965 outlays 
will be up less than the $3 billion per year rise 
that Roundup projected a month ago. 

If defense outlays, which are half the Fed- 
eral total, are really going to level off or 
diminish, as defense officials say, Washington 
should be framing long-range plans now for 
tax reductions in the years ahead, since 
outlays would rise only a half or a third as 
much as the normal advance of some $7 bil- 
lion per annum in revenues. The difference 
of, say, $5 billion per annum should be re- 
turned to taxpayers, and somewhat in ad- 
vance, to give them time to readjust spend- 
ing habits. The trouble with the bill now be- 
fore Congress is that the reductions come a 
bit too soon; with the President's proposals 
they come precipitously. 

The economic consequence of all this is 
stimulus now, at the possible expense of un- 
stabilizing the future. No one can be sure 
how soon consumers will spend extra income 
or on what, but the more they get at once, 
the more they may be tempted into “big- 
ticket” items like cars, homes, and major 
durables. New-car sales last yearend were 
already running at a rate of 8 million (in- 
cluding imports), which is Fortune's estimate 
(hitherto considered exaggerated) of the 
market for 1965. With a big tax cut, sales 
could reach a 9 million rate by this yearend; 
housing starts could advance comparably; 
inventory accumulation, recently at a $5-bil- 
lion rate, the “norm” for a growth economy, 
might under the proposed tax stimulus rise 
to $10 billion. But all these could be only 
temporary gains. 

If a fevered advance in demand develops, 
so will pressure on prices, Credit might then 
be tightened but the effect on demand would 
be belated; if car, housing, and inventory 
demands became inflated by 1965 they would 
fall of their own weight; and tax paybacks 
budgeted for next spring would temporarily 
crimp consumer pocketbooks. Such power- 
ful recessionary tendencies, once set in mo- 
tion, could soon swamp the expanding force 
of capital investment. And the budget, al- 
ready in deficit then, would offer no major 
solace, on the side of either spending or 
taxes. Thus the United States might con- 
quer its Everest of full employment this side 
of election day, only to plunge into trouble 
on the other side of it. 

This prospect, crudely drawn or perhaps 
overdrawn, is of course by no means a certain 
consequence of the Johnson budgets, which 
as noted may be amended. But it is just as 
probable as the bland Washington assump- 
tion that the economy would, despite large 
fiscal tinkering, continue on a smooth ex- 
pansion in 1965. It is worth noting that all 
the recessions of the past decade have in 
good part been made in Washington—the 
defense cutbacks of 1953-54 (which were well 
handled), the indecisions about defense and 
taxes in 1957-58 (badly handled), and the 
fiscal curbs of 1959-60, the effects of which 
were compounded by the long (hard-to- 
handle) steel strike. Even the 1962 pause 
traced to a crisis in confidence touched off 
by the imbroglio over steel prices. 

From these experiences, Washington seem- 
ingly should be “disposed to moderation” in 
fiscal and credit management, and Congress 
may well come down on that side. The 
smaller the tax cut put into effect now, or 
the later it is made, the more moderate will 
be the coming fiscal turn. Congress should 
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be encouraged in this direction by strong 


employment in nonfarm establishments 
which rose by 1,600,000 during 1963, the best 
gain in 4 years—a half million more than 
shown in the household surveys of the labor 
force. The rise in jobs tends to confirm 
Roundup's estimate that the United States is 
already within $20 billion of its output po- 
tential (assuming an unemployment rate of 4 
percent) and not $30 billion short as esti- 
mated by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
This underlines the importance of modera- 
tion in tax and fiscal policy if the economy 
is to maintain its strong and steady growth. 


GREAT ACCUMULATIONS? 


Businessmen stepped up their inventory 
buying to a rate of more than $5 billion last 
quarter, the highest in 18 months; and there 
is every sign the rate of accumulation will be 
rising this year. Executives are simply re- 
sponding to the speedup in final sales, which 
rose 5 percent or less during 1961 and 1962 
and about 6 percent during 1963. Roundup 
last month forecast this growth would ap- 
proach 7 percent in 1964, assuming passage 
of the tax bill as it stood then and gradual 
spending of the tax savings across the board. 
Inventories should rise comparably, or by at 
least $7.5 billion. If more tax relief is given 
this year than originally planned, or if con- 
sumers spend more liberally than antici- 
pated, 1964 sales will rise even faster and 
business might build protective stocks. So 
sometime this year accumulation conceivably 
could reach a rate of $10 billion or more, 
which could not last. 

There are already some hints that business 
this year may want to lift its inventories 
faster than sales, hints visible now in cars, 
steel, and even general merchandise. A lead- 
er in the latter field attributes success in 
outpacing the competition in 1963 to having 
on hand ample or even “heavy” stocks, and 
now is lengthening forward commitments 
(in part in fear of price rises). Stocks of all 
nondurables rose by $2 billion, or 4 percent, 
last year, a bit more than sales, which were 
temporarily depressed by unseasonable au- 
tumn weather. Toward yearend, executives 
in these lines were on the whole still cau- 
tious about their stocks, according to For- 
tune’s latest inventory survey. Indeed, they 
reported a small surplus on balance and were 
planning a 1964 rise of less than 1 percent, 
despite expectations that sales would rise by 
3 to 4 percent. But winter sales of soft goods 
have been rebounding sharply, and this will 
tend to change calculations. 


THE TRENDS IN PRICES 


Industrial prices have firmed a bit in the 
past half year, but they have been nearly 
stable over the longer pull. Meanwhile unit 
labor costs have actually been drifting off a 
bit, with the persistent improvement of pro- 
ductivity and the relatively moderate rise in 
wages. Consequently unit profit margins of 
manufacturers have been getting better. 
Prices to consumers continue to advance 
partly because of the constant rise in service 
prices. If the index of the general price level 
that applies to the whole GNP had been 
charted, it would have lain fractionally above 
the line charted for consumer prices. (Data 
from BLS and Commerce.) 


SEQUENCES IN STEEL 


Steel buyers certainly seem to be acting 
more forehandedly. After the steel buildup 
of last spring when the union contract was 
reopened, they trimmed stocks for the bal- 
ance of the year and then started to rebuild 
them last month as consumption kept rising. 
They reported to Fortune's latest survey the 
same number of days’ supply of steel on hand 
as a year ago, and stocks probably stand 
about 3 million tons higher. Now signs 
point to further accumulation, which may 
come to 5 million tons in 1964, and the rate 
may be rising at yearend in anticipation of 
new union contract negotiations in 1965. 
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Total steel use, which topped 110 million 
tons last year, may reach or exceed 120 mil- 
lion tons this year—both new records. Steel 
production may be nearly as great, also a 
record, and will be supplemented by imports 
about equal to stockpiling. 

Detroit is also paying more attention to 
inventories than in the recent past. It ex- 
panded dealer stocks by a rate of more than 
$500 million during the fourth quarter, to 
a year-end total of 952,000 units. But with 
sales up to a new record, the days’ supply 
was barely above a year ago and dealers re- 
ported to Fortune they still wanted over 10 
percent more—i.e., as Many more as they 
wanted before the start of the new model 
year and the recent stock buildup. So after 
assembling nearly 2,300,000 cars last quarter, 
Detroit is scheduling another record for this 
quarter of some 2,100,000, up almost 9 per- 
cent from a year ago. If sales held steady 
this would increase stocks to a new high of 
1,200,000 at the start of spring. This figure 
would give dealers a 46-day supply of cars, 
somewhat above the level in the spring of 
1962 and 1963. Over the last two summers 
dealers ran short of cars, and now with taxes 
going down and competition intensifying, 
Detroit is hedging against the chance of 
labor contract troubles this summer. 

The buying mood is spreading to other 
durables lines, too. Steel mills are again 
building their raw materials in line with 
sales. Aerospace companies plan a reversal 
of their recent stock trimming. Machinery 
companies say they will slow their buildup 
from the recent 5 percent a year, but will 
surely do better as sales surpass projections 
of another 7-percent rise. In home goods 
and construction, stockpiles have remained 
close to levels of a year ago, but with busi- 
ness up 12 percent a stepup is overdue. 

Over the past year businessmen in only a 
few lines have reduced their inventory sales 
ratios sharply. But hopes for future reduc- 
tion are widespread, and that is one reason 
why buying plans continue to be unrealisti- 
cally cautious. Manufacturers in Fortune's 
survey, for example, say they expect on bal- 
ance a 2-percent reduction in their desired 
ratios of stocks to sales in the next year, 
ranging from 4 percent in machinery to no 
change at allin paper. Yet, according to the 
survey, it took 2 to 4 years to reduce these 
ratios by 1.5 percent. The desired ratio for 
the economy as a whole held steady through 
1961 and then dipped by 1 percent a year or 
so in 1962 and 1963, which roughly accords 
with businessmen’s own estimates. But the 
1963 statistics are preliminary, and the dip 
in the desired ratio (which is taken as a per- 
centage of the actual ratio) may be washed 
out on later revision. 

More relevant than the figures are the gen- 
eral forces at work. The application of com- 
puters and inventory controls tends to di- 
minish needs for stock, but this factor has 
been largely offset by the proliferation of 
types of cars, foods, etc., to be stocked. In 
some Hines, avid demand last year allowed 
sellers to quicken turnover. But an opposite 
effect may be expected now from the general 
rise in the pressure of industrial demand 
upon supply, which on Fortune's index will 
soon surpass even the 1955 highs. In the 
past when pressure has mounted, notably on 
capacity, business has had to raise its inven- 
tory-sales ratios in order to protect its sup- 
plies from possible tieups of any kind (labor, 
freight, weather, etc.). If this occurs again, 
stockpiling will run a billion or two or more 
ahead of Roundup’s projections, and so 
change from its recent fairly stable influence 
into an unstabilizing one. 


THE PACE OF PRICES 


Much in the air suggests a more rapid rise 
of prices: the mounting pressure of de- 


mand on supply, the usual tendency of pro- 
ductivity improvement to slow down as a 
business advance lengthens, labor's pressure 
for more wages and a shorter workweek. 
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But there are offsetting factors, some of 
them unique to 1964. On the whole, Round- 
up believes that the general price level ap- 
plying to the whole GNP could rise 2 per- 
cent in 1964 versus 1.5 percent in 1963. 

Consumer prices, which cover two-thirds 
of the GNP, will, as in the past, be pushed 
up by the rise in prices of services. This has 
sped up again to a rate of 2 percent. Pro- 
ductivity in these lines generally fails to 
advance as fast as wages, and this is also 
true of the costs of retail distribution: for ex- 
ample, such costs tend to add half a percent 
a year to consumer food prices. Though 
standing at least a percent above a year ago, 
foods have remained essentially stable (sea- 
sonally adjusted) over the past 9 months. 
While meat prices are down owing to en- 
larged supplies, the prices of fruits and vege- 
tables are up sharply: freezing weather dam- 
aged crops last year, and sugar has soared. 
Meat supplies and prices are not apt to 
change much this year, so unless key crops 
run into another spell of hard luck, food 
prices should stay put or, at most, creep up. 

Prices of consumer goods apart from food 
are about a percent higher than a year ago 
at retail, almost all in nondurables. Ap- 
parel is up and local levies on cigarettes as 
well as on whisky and gasoline keep mount- 
ing. 

The services furnished by Government 
constitute about 10 percent of the GNP, 
and their price is reported as going up 4 
percent a year, a figure derived from the 
rise in wage and salary rates paid to Govern- 
ment workers. This procedure, however, 
makes no allowance for increases in produc- 
tivity, which have surely been going on— 
through the use of computers and other 
machines. Allowing for this, it seems prob- 
able that the cost of Government services 
should really be boosting the general price 
level by perhaps 0.2 percent annually rather 
than 0.4 percent, as now happens. A simi- 
lar but smaller qualification also applies to 
construction costs. 

The price of capital equipment for business 
has on the whole remained steady, as have 
industrial prices in general (wholesale prices 
apart from farm and food products). The 
latter dipped in early 1963, but have since 
advanced about half a percent and are back 
at the early 1961 levels. There have been 
increases in the past year in steel, nonferrous 
metals, textiles, tires, lumber, paper, ma- 
chinery, and furniture. But there were dips 
in chemicals, in building materials, and ap- 
pliances, and a 5-percent decline in petro- 
leum products during 1963. Were it not for 
the latter, industrial prices would now stand 
0.3 percent higher than they do. 


AGENDA FOR RISES 


Manufacturers say they expect industrial 
prices to go up a little faster, from 0.3 per- 
cent in the past 12 months to 0.8 percent in 
the next. This roughly accords with Round- 
up’s expectation that they might go up 1 
percent by the end of 1964. The calculation 
is based on Roundup’s present forecast of 
the economy and the past relationship of 
profit margins to Fortune’s index of indus- 
trial pressure, plus the assumption that unit 
labor costs will remain steady. With a 
speedup in business if there is a bigger tax 
cut or if more of it is spent than allowed 
for in Roundup’s model, industrial prices 
could go up a half percent more even with 
stable labor costs. 

That unit labor costs can really remain 
steady is far from certain. True, industrial 
productivity has been improving rapidly (4 
percent in 1963), and this could continue for 
a while if output hums: efficiency typically 
improves while an upswing is going strong. 
But wages might increase faster and raise 
costs. A number of factors will add force 
to union demands in 1964 labor negotiations, 
and so average hourly earnings might begin 
to go up more than the 3 percent of 1963. 


1964 


Major union contracts expiring this year 
cover 1,900,000 workers versus 1,200,000 in 
1963, among them the key auto contracts, 
those in women's apparel, and the one just 
signed in trucking. The last provides almost 
a 5-percent increase this year, two-thirds in 
wages and the rest in fringes. Since much 
of the auto workers’ gains in recent years 
have been in fringe benefits, the UAW may 
similarly lean toward direct wage payouts. 


SLICING THE HOURS 


The UAW could in effect also spearhead la- 
bor’s campaign for a shorter workweek, as 
Walter Reuther has intimated. The union 
signed a contract in Canada in 1950 break- 
ing this kind of ground. This contract re- 
duced the workweek in auto plants from 44 
to 40 hours. A graduated system was em- 
ployed: It attached penalty pay rates to an 
additional hour every year until the goal of 
40 hours was reached. Partial adjustments 
were also made in basic wages in order to 
take account of shorter hours. In the 
United States, President Johnson, while re- 
jecting an overall 35-hour week, has proposed 
legislation under which special committees 
could recommend higher penalty rates than 
time and a half for weekly hours in excess 
of 40, where circumstances warrant. 

But there are other influences that may 
work toward a rather moderate increase in 
wages in 1964. While unemployment will 
diminish, this may have only a marginal 
effect on upward wage pressure for some 
time. Moreover, for many, wage increases 
will go into effect in 1964 under contracts 
signed in previous years, and these will av- 
erage only 7.1 cents per hour, the least since 
1958, when the Bureau of National Affairs 
began compiling data. And because taxes 
are scheduled to be cut, take-home pay will 
increase this year even without a pay rise. 

So while there are grounds for expecting 
wages and prices to go up a little faster than 
they have, the general price level is hardly 
likely to go up by the 3 percent a year or 
more of 1956-57. That is a possibility, 
though not yet a likelihood, for 1965. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1309. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5377. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act to the 
Architect of the Capitol and the employees 
of the Architect of the Capitol, and for other 
purposes. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELA- 
TIVE TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is Sen- 
ate Resolution 111. ; 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 111) amending 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate relative to meetings of commit- 
tees while the Senate is in session. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my strong support for Senate 
Resolution 111, which is the pending 
business this afternoon. The resolution, 
introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], would 
provide a much needed change in the 
Senate rules and would help Members 
of the Senate give more time to their 
committee work and to the study of leg- 
islation before their committees. 

Since 1962, when I joined the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], in sponsoring a concurrent reso- 
lution to establish a joint committee to 
study methods of conducting congres- 
sional business more efficiently, and on 
a number of occasions since that time, 
I have discussed in the Senate the need 
for making arrangements for commit- 
tees to devote more time to their work 
and to the testimony presented on pro- 
posed legislation. 

This resolution before the Senate to- 
day is a step in the right direction. I 
hope also that the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle will give consideration 
to devoting certain days of the week 
wholly to committee work, since such 
agreement could give members of com- 
mittees the chance to study legislative 
questions more closely, especially in the 
early months of a session. 

As one who first served in the Senate 
some 17 years ago, and as one who has 
seen the volume of the business of the 
Senate increase markedly, I think we 
must seek ways to have the work of the 
Senate made as effective as possible. 
Last week, we adopted a rule on ger- 
maneness which I was glad to have been 
able to urge since 1962, and this week I 
hope we can adopt this proposed change 
in the rules. The germaneness rule will 
help our debate on the floor, and the 
resolution before us today would help our 
committee work so that we can fulfill 
our legislative responsibilities more ef- 
fectively. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on the resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
hours. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Subsequently, by unanimous consent, 
the following routine business was trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on title I agreements under the Agri- 

cultural Trade Development and Assistance 

Act of 1954, for the month of December 1963 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Legislature of 
Guam, during the year 1963 (with aceom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON LOWER TETON Division, TETON 
BASIN PROJECT, IDAHO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Lower Teton division, Teton 
Basin project, Idaho (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. Res. 283. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Commerce to make certain 
studies; referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 9076. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of St. 
Louis (Rept. No. 831). 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATE INCOME TAXES— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY AND INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 830) 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Finance I 
report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 8363) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes, to 
make certain structural changes with 
respect to the income tax, and for other 
purposes, and submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed together with minority views 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], and the individual views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
that the bill as reported be printed with 
a table of contents at the end of the 
bill, and that a technica] explanation of 
the bill as reported be permitted to be 
e as part II of the report at a later 

ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Louisiana. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES— 
FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVEN- 
TORIES 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
stockpile inventories as of November 
1963. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The report and statement are as fol- 
lows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, NOVEMBER 
1963 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the 48th in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories. It 
is for the month of November 1963. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodi- 
ties in these stockpiles submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures by the Depart- 
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ments of Agriculture, Defense, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Interior, and the 
General Services Administration. 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of November 1, 1963, 
totaled $14,417,885,378, and as of November 
30, 1963, they totaled $14,273,987,427, a net 
decrease of $143,897,951 during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by major category, 
as follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Strategic and critical materials: 


National stockpile 1. 
Defense 


Production Act.. 
Supplemental—barter 


Total, strategic and critical materials 2 


hia a pplies — equipment: 


‘ivil 
Civil detense — ment of Defense 
Civil de! ii s Depart , Department of Healt 


ucation, a d Welfare 


Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 


Machine too! 
Defense ios Prediction 8 
National Industrial Reserve Act. 


Total, machine tools. 


Net cha 
daring 
month 

whe ME Ss ER $5, 763, 170, 100 | —$16, 174, 200 
1, 488, 322, 400 —1, 315, 800 
1, 352, 246, 150 +2, 109, 112 


—15, 380, 888 


8, 619, 119, 538 | 8, 603, 738, 650 


5, 361, 257,559 | 5, 232, 158, 605 
125, 763, 492 122, 882, 203 


5, 355, 040, 808 


11, 876, 594 
193, 203, 090 


eee 
92, 225, 700 
117,902,585 +2, 432, 661 
14. 278, 987, 427 | —143, 897, 951 


15, 469, 924 
14, 417, 885, 378 


1 Cotton inventory valued at $128,409,100 withdrar-n from the national stockpile and transferred to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposal, pursuant to Public Law 87-548, during August 1962. 


Detailed tables in this report show each marized above, in terms of quantity and cost 


commodity, by the major categories sum- 


TABLE 1.—Sirate 


value as of the beginning and end of the 


January 28 


month. Net change figures reflect acquisi- 
tions, disposals, and accounting and other 
adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the com- 
modities delivered to permanent storage 
locations, together with certain packaging, 
processing, upgrading, et cetera, costs as car- 
ried in agency inventory accounts. Quanti- 
ties are stated in the designated stockpile 
unit of 

Appendix A to ‘this report includes program 
descriptions and statutory citations perti- 
nent to each stockpile inventory within the 
major categories. 

The stockpile inventories covered by the 
report are tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories (all grades), November 1963 
(showing by commodity net changes during 
the month in terms of cost value and quan- 
tity, and excesses over maximum objectives 
in terms of quantity as of the end of the 
month). 

Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- 
tories, November 1963 (showing by commod- 
ity net changes during the month in terms of 
cost value and quantity). 

Table 3: Civil defense supplies and equip- 
ment inventories, November 1963 (showing 
by item net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity). 

Table 4: Machine tools inventories, Novem- 
ber 1963 (showing by item net changes dur- 
WWW 
quantity). 

Table 5: Helium inventories, November 
1963 (showing by item net changes during 
the month in terms of cost value and 
quantity). 

New stockpile objectives 

The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. Table 1 of 
this report reflects the new objectives for 12 
materials. 

Appendix B contains excerpts from the 
Office of Emergency Planning statement set- 
ting forth the new policy with respect to ob- 
jectives for strategic and critical materials. 


ic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 


terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) 
Cost value Quantity 
Commodity 
Beginning Beginning Net change um 
of — month of Soom durin objective! | maximum 
Nov. 1 1, 1963 Nov. 30, 1963 mont Nov. 1, 1963 Nov. 30, 2 — jective 
Aluminum, me 
National ‘pile 2 $487, 680, 600 | $487, 680,600 ..- Short ton . 1,128,989 | 1. 128. 989 —— “. =- 
Defense Production R 432,395,600 | 431,610,600 | —$785,000 |...-.do.......-.| 357,323] 355,733 — 1.500 ꝗ 
c 920,076,200 | 919,291,200 | — 785,000 d 
Aluminum oxide 8 grain: 
Supplemental bar ter 15, 145, 323 15, 292, 604 +147, 281 | Short dry ton 48, 974 49, 476 +502 09 49, 476 
Aluminum oxide, used, crude: 
National stockpile.’ _............-.-- 91, 785,900 |) $1, 705,100 |e secaes e ee 
Supplemental—barter-_......--...-.-- 22,747,400 S . r r f eee a 
—A pia Paes VEUEUSNesees 44, 482, 500 
Antimony: 
National stockpile. ..---------------- 20,488, 000 
Supplemental—bar ter 12, 739, 199 
MRR a scenic — — 33, 227, 199 
Asbestos, amosite: 
National stockpile 2,637, 600 
Supplemental—barter - 6, 877, 475 
a OAE pecs crenssanbod 
National stockpile 
Defense Production Act_ 
Supplemental—barter-._. 
— — 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value 


Commodi 
z Beginnin: End of Beginning Net change | Maximum | Excess over 
of ae mon of month, du objective! | maximum 
Aug. 1, 1963 | Aug. 31, 1963 Aug. 1, 1963 mon objective 
Asbestos, crocidolite: 
National stockplle $702, 100 $702, 100 |..............| Short ton “ 1.587 1.97 — ꝛ nes BREN eT 
Supplemental—barter.-........---.-. 7, 253, 690 7, 253, 695 AR e ee 
. 7. 955, 790 7, 955, 795 @) 29, 005 
Jamaica type 
Bauxite, metal 5 $ 
National EEA 13, 925, 000 


13, 925, 000 
18,168,000 | 18, 168,000 
403,358 | 89, 403, 300 


121, 496,358 | 121, 498. 300 —58 do 


78, 552, 500 | 78; 552, 500 
45,280,400 | 45,280, 400 


123, 832,900 | 123, 832, 900 


11,347, 800 11, 347, 800 


8, 415, 266 


15, 864, 255 
= 


5 196, 490, 152 


559, 452 
699, 647 


1, 259, 099 


3, 795, 292 3, 795, 292 
985, 646 985, 646 
1, 543, 110 1, 543, 110 


6, 324, 048 6, 324, 048 


1, 047, 159 1, 047, 159 
1 5 179, 775 


1,226,984 | 1,226,934 | 


76, 664, 297 76, 664, 297 
25, 194, 122 25, 194, 122 
1, 077, 018 1, 077, 018 


102, 935. 437 102. 935, 437 


59, 511, 851 51, 882, 918 ® 51, 882, 918 


67, 636 GT, 88 E 00 67, 636 


Columbium: 
National stockpile. ..-..............-. 23, 919, 200 23, 919, 200 7, 507, 959 
Defense Production Act 50, 238, 900 50, 238, 900 8, 222, 684 
Supplemental—barter_....---.____._ 799, 100 799, 100 388, 877 
„ A 74, 957, 200 74, 957, 200 16, 3 1. 900. 000 14. 219, 520 

PR ition] gtoekple i 400 016, 900 

5 5892 0.87 80 

Suppiemental—barter-— 8, 255, 300 8, 255, 300 

PPTP 589, 318, 600 | 588, 824, 200 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodi 
N Beginning End of Net change Unit of Net change | Maximum | Excess over 
of month month, during during objective! | maximum 
Aug. 1, 1963 Aug. 31, 1963| month month , | Objective 
fibers, abaca: 
National stockpile. -_..............--- $37,739,800 | $37,035,300 | $—704,500 | Pound_---._.- 2. 797,259 | 150,000,000 009 
Cordage fibers, sisal: 
National stockpile................-.] 42,809,700 | 41,870,000 | 988.80 40 „- —6, 942,521 | 320,000,000 (Q) 
Corund 
National stockpile................-.-| 393,100 | 393, 100 ] Short ton. 2,008; 2.008 ——— 2,000 8 
5 
loite: 
Bede Production Act . . 6, 800, 200 6.800, 200 - 0 2.982 224.982 ® 24, 952 
E SS — — S j 
Diamond dies: 
National stockpile...................| 497,400 | 407, 400 . Piece 16, 696 |-..-.......-.. 25,000 (0 
F n fo eee T 
SE IEEE ĩͤ 2 SERS 5, 550, 579 n ETET EE A scan 
------------4.]---..d0_.......-| 36,663,990 | 36, 663, 90 30, 000, 000 6, 663, 990 


9, 315, 183 
15, 425, 827 


—— 1 286,826,000 | 288, 828. 000 do 24.741. 010 


9,315, 183 
15, 425, 827 


24, 741,010 


Graphite, natural, Madagascar, crystal- 


National stockplle 8 
Supplemental —barter - 
T 
Graphite, natural, other, erystalline: 
ational stock pile 


Jewel $ 7 
— i 
Kyanite-mullite: 
National stockpile. ..---------------- 
National stockplle 319, 298, 100 
Defense Production Act... , 221, 600 
Supplemental—barter. 78, 398, 
GRO E a sd ah oe 398, 918, 300 
** 
ational stock ple 129, 351, 800 
M: , battery grade, natural ore: 
National stockpile. ._. 21, 025, 500 
Supplemental—barter. 13, 621, 900 
— — pease 34, 647, 400 
Manganese, battery grade, synthetic 
National stockpile. ._........---.-..- 3, 095, 500 
Defense Production Act 2, 524, 700 
OO e Se Se Soe ieee 5, 620, 200 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1,—Siraiegic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over mazimum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the R ee 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change Unit of —— End of a change ker ns Excess over 
mon mon during measure mon u: objective! | maxim 
Aug. 1, 1963 Aug. 31, 1963] month Aug. 1, 1963 Aug. at 1063 —— objective. 
M , chemical grade, type A: 
„ $2, 133, 300 $2, 133, 000 4 z 
Supplemental barterr 7, 922, 100 7. n 
ay ee eee ee — 10, 055, 400 
Manganese, chemical grade, type B: 
Nationa! stockpile...” 132, 600 
Supplemental—barter. 6, 669, 800 
VO ee a rn 6, 802, 400 
248, 240, 300 
176, 474, 800 
241, 487, 614 


Mica, muscovite block: 
National stockpile. .-----------------| 27,602,200 | 27, 602. 20 —— r ( 
Defense do. 6, 446, 722 6, 446, 722 
Supplemental—barter. 1, 631, 821 


19, 696, 299 +14, 049 8,300,000 | 11,396, 299 
Se — — 


mental barter 6, 225. 800 6,225, 800 ———v—— C ae Rh a ee Sa PL! be Te 
— ee ee ee 46, 824, 100 46, 824, 100 |.......-...---]~---. — 44, 986, 1 21, 200, 00023, 786, 195 
* hlogopite block: 
—.— 2 — ee 303, 600 
Mica, phlogopite splittings 
ational stockpile. ......-...------.- 2, 580, 500 
plemental—barter_..............- 2, 400, 115 
— ee S 4, 980, 615 
Molybdenum: 
‘ational stockpile. ......-......----- 83, 679, 000 
Nickel: 
National stockpile_..........-.--..-- 181, 960,400 | 181, 900, 400 Short ton FO 10S fon denne cose can -⁰d] «§˙§ö4ði?³' S. 
Defense Production Act 101,072,100 | 101,070,500 —1,600 |----. (WEIS Zr 


ä 3.841,00 3,714,000 | 127, 200 Pound —709, 388 00 


* Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over mazimum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value ; Quantity 


Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change | Maximum | Excess over 
of manth, month, durin: measure of month, month, during objective! | maximum 
Aug. 1, 1963 | Aug. 31, 1963] mon Aug. 1, 1963 | Aug. 31, 1963] month objective 
Rare earths residue: 
Defense Production Ac $657,800} $657,800 |-------------- Pound 6, 085, 311 Genie 6, 085, 311 
Rhodium: 
National stockpile..........-....-...] 78,2000 78,2000 , GREAT GIB peaini 
bber: 
National stockpile.................-.] 749,148,000 | 743,870,200 | —$5, 277, 800 | Long ton 968, 649 
Ruthenium: 
Supplemental—barter..........-....| 6560, 500 559, 500 Troyounce...| | 6/001) 15 0% 
Rutile: 
National stockpile-..-.......-...-..- Sort de ton. «$B OR | mee 
Defense Production Act. 8 ----.d0 L 
Supplemental—barter..........-..-.| I, 061, 300 1, 061, 300 - do II, 682 11,632 |---- 2... feinn ainin 
I RINSE SR ORE ae BO a 
Rutile chlorinator charge: 
. %% ᷣͤ— E ——— E E S S peewee eel Sd ae 
coe and ruby: 
‘ational stockpile. ..----------------| 190,000 190,000 |..------....-. Carat 16, 187, 500 16, 187, 5000 ———— 
Selenium: 
National stockplle 97,100 97, 100 
Supplemental barter. 156,518 156, 518 |. 
FP. (Tv % ES FE eet a 253, 618 253, 618 
Shellac: 
National stockpile.............-.....] 8.519,300| 8, 503. 6000 —15, 700 9 --| 16, 993, 123 16, 961, 735 
Silicon carbide, crude: 
National stockpile_........-.---...-- 64, 697 64, 697 
Supplemental-barter 131, 805 131, 805 
p e ar ͤ peste 196, 502 196, 502 
Silk noils and waste: 
Stockpile...............-...| I. 377, 800 1,375,800 | 2,000 Pound 1,072, 583 1,071, 302 
|5 ———ů—ůů ů ů 22 . 
Silk, raw: 
National stockpile...............---.| 4386,60 4888, 6 8 113, 515 TIS OBL. oe 
Sperm oil: 
National stockpile...................] 41. 778, 400 4,775,400 |......-.......]-.-.. N 23, 442, 158 20, 442, 188 
8 block and lump: 
ational stockplle . 4596, 800 4096, 800 Short ton 1.274 „N 
——— | —— — = — ů—ů ů — — 
Tale, steatite ground: 
nal stockpile.........-.......-.} 231, 200 21, 200 . 3, 901 9 — 


8, 445, 169 8, 445, 169 
„531, 366 1, 531, 067 
8, 036 8.086 


4, 984, 571 4, 984, 272 


8 Pound 848, 354 „ . S 
onan . 8, 561, 950 8, 620, 525 EO a 3 — 


— 6 9, 410. 304 9, 468, 879 
= — 


42, 000 
17, 849, 568 
17, 891, 568 


808, 830, 500 | 803,077,000 | —5, 753,500 | Long ton x 330, 275 
16, 404,000 | 16, 404, 000 |-------------- | ----- 0 7, 505 7, 505 
825, 234, 500 337, 780 
Titanium: 5 
Defense Production Act 176, 098, 200 „ Lin ehcen deem beaten tees ie 
Supplemental—barter. 32, 097, 700 r . ee ee 
— A E SEAE E 208, 195, 900 31, 392 
n: 
ational stock pile 369, 127, 300 120, 071, 339 
Defense Production Act. ---| 318, 813, 900 78, 186, 563 
Supplmental—barter____......-...-- 18, 651, 400 5, 774, 827 
ROMO a an urge sy ones 706, 592,600 | 706, 592, 600 |.......--..--.]----. 204, 032, 729 50, 000, 000 | 154, 032, 729 
Vanadium: 
National stockpile--....-....----.--- 31, 567,900 | 31, 567, 9000 — 9 15, 780, 893 2,000,000 | 13, 730, 893 
Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: ean nel R EERE | Ca) ae a i a 
National stockpile--...-...---.-...-- 11, 932,800 | 11, 932, 800 |-------------- 42 70 30, 000 12, 770 
Vegatable tannin extract, quebracho: (ens TT r 
National stock pile 49, 169, 700 49,144,900 | —24,800 |..... (fs tee ee S 198, 728 198, 628 —100 180, 000 18, 628 
a 5 | eS. |] a — —o—ñ— 
Vegetable tannin extract, wattle: 
National stockpile 9, 826, 900 9,826, 900 — 38, 962 $8, 062 |....2-..--...- 39, 000 09 
_ ̃ —— K —— — ̊m 5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month 
in terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
Beginning Beginning Net change | Maximum | Excess over 
of month, of month, d objective! | maximum 
Aug. 1, 1963 Aug. 1, 1963 objective 
National stockpile. ..................| $864, 345,400 | $364, 345,400 |..............| Short ton . 1,256,845 | 1, 250, 8484 ꝗ 4 eee 
Supplementa]—barter.........-...-.- i 79, 588, a 823,500 ieee 
BMD a A 443, 933,800 | 443, S 1, 580, 741 
EEE SS 5> ů | 
Zirconium ore, baddeleyite: 
Ni 6 710,600 | 710, 600 . Short dry ton] 16,833 16, 8333 —L—— 
Zirconium ore, zircon: 
National stockpile...........-..-...- 145,700 | 128,200 | —817, 500 do 


— 1,480,528. 200 |1, 488, 322, 400 POO PE EE AEDE, AATE T A Hers 
ar (1380, 187,038 |1, 382, 246. 150 


35 
0¹ e an 
materials 


1 Maximum objectives for strategic and critical materials are determined 2 este ores for castor oll. Previous reports stated the quantity of sebacic acid in pounds after 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U. S. C. 98-98h). Office conversion from castor oil. The net increase in this report, reflects an upward adjust- 
of Emergency Planning is currently in the process of revising stockpile objectives. ment to credit the objective and inventory of castor oil with sebacie acid stated in 
É . 21.) pounds before conversion, on the basis of two and one half pounds of castor oil for each 

: New objective. (See app. B, p. 21.) pound of se bacie acid. It does not represent an acquisition or increase in the inventory. 

4 ee eee objective. Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration 


3 Sebacic acid which is made 9 oll is Included in the inventory and objective and the Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2.—Agricultural commodities inventories, November 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in terms of cost 
value and e Br 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 


Net change 
durin Unit of measure 
mont 


End of month, 
, 1963 


Nov. 30, 1 Nov. 30, 1 


Price-support inventory: 
Basie commodities: 

860, 860, 009 —3, 338, 210 
87.071 —1 
6, 521, 117 —227, 752 
56, 182,206 | +3, 183, 133 
7,600 +7, 578 

1, 647, 523° 81. 
1, 005, 061, 053 Bide ha 


2, 704, 692 —2, 855, 
—8, 714, 696 065, 089 —8, 061, 516 
—21, 180, 829 701, 959 —36, 376, 377 
—7, 536, 730 966, 204 —9, 304, 
—2, 350, 644 877, 267 —6, 381, 757 
—7, 226 342,100 | 1, 342, 100 
—10, 664, 128 146, 150 
—101, 267 057, 806 
—191, 469 188, 843 


Total, designated nonbasic commodities. . ....- 1, 087, 397, 031 —52, 956, 798 
Other nonbasic commodities: 
Beans b 3, 316, 130 —881, 444 
623, 665 +129, 
14, 664, 603 —4, 010, 722 
1, 721, 124 881. 
1, 013, 881 04, 
Total, other nonbasle commodities.. 21, 339, 403 e EE E A E P EANA T, 
S 
Total, price-support inventory 5, 361, 257, 559 Wmf SESE A S ER E a e o 
Inveatory transferred from national stockpile: 1 
%% A2 102, 084, 670 —2, 830,902 | Bale...........- 120, 836 —3, 351 
Cotton, American-Egyptian...-...-..---..---.------ 23, 678, 822 50,297 C 282s 47,078 —100 
Total, inventory transferred from national stock- 
—— : erent cent 125, 763, 492 —2, 881, 289 8 167, 914 
Total, agricultural commodities. 5, 487, 021, 051 Ae... — 


1 Transferred from General Services Administration pursuant to Public Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. (See app. A.) 
Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture. 
ox-——81 
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* 3. Civil defense supplies and equipment inventories, November 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of 
cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Civil defense stockpile, Department of Defense: 


snobs y equipment (engine generators, pumps, 


jorina purifiers, pipe, and fittings). 
Chemical and biological equipment 


Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 


Medical bulk stocks, and ents items at civil 


Civil defense emergency hospitals. 


Re ney pi mits (functional assemblies other 
supply 2 ethene (for civil defense emergency hos- 


1 Composite group of many different items. 


11, 899, 807 


192, 421, 458 
204, 321, 265 
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4 Ne 
— 


Beginning of End of month 
Nov. 30, 1963 


$10, 100, 049 
1, 799, 758 


$10, 075, 564 
1, 801, 030 
11, 876, 504 


+1, 272 
— 23, 213 


138, 544, 462 138, 681, 711 
37, 181, 646 
443, 620 


10, 924, 416 10, 024; 490 „„ 


Source: Com 
Department of 


Unit of measure 


—$24, 485 | 10-mile units 


+187, 249 | () 
5,327,314 | 5,820,053 | 4492, 739 ( 
438 ie 
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iled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and th 
lth, Education, and Weltare, > 


TABLE 4:—Machine tools inventories, November 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Item 


Defense Production Act: 


Cost value 


Beginning of 8 of — 
month Nov. 30, 1963 during 


Nov, 1, 1 1963 


, 500 500 
9,175,500 | +316, 300 |... 
90,017,100 | 4272. 100 
92, 225,700 | 4272, 100 


Beginning of | End of month, 
sra A Nov. 30, 1963 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration, 


TABLE 5.—Helium inventories, November 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


Helium: 


Stored aboveground --_.-............-.-.-....----.---- 
Stored underground 


e enaa EaR aE 


Cost value 


Quantity 


Net change Beginning of | End of month 
month, coring Unit of measure month v. 30, 1963" 
Nov. 1, 1963 mont Nov. 1 , 1963 mont 
7. 9709 2245. 9633 — 82,016 | Cubic foot__.... 21. 300, 000 21, 100, 000 —200, 000 
15, 221, 948 +2, 484, 677 do 1, 598, 900, 000 | 1, 819, 100, 000 | 220, 200, 000 
15, 469, 924 +2, 432, 661 |-.--. 8 1, 620, 200, 000 | 1, 840, 200, 000 | 220, 000, 000 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX A—PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS AND 
STATUTORY CITATIONS 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. The General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for making purchases of 
strategic and critical materials and providing 
for their storage, security, and maintenance, 
These functions are performed in accordance 
with directives issued by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. The act also 
provides for the transfer from other Govern- 
ment agencies of strategic and critical ma- 
terials which are excess to the needs of such 


other agencies and are required to meet the 
stockpile objectives established by OEP. In 
addition, the General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for disposing of those 
strategic and critical materials which OEP 
determines to be no longer needed for stock- 
pile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-T, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories, 


Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 


eral Services Administration is authorized 
to make purchases of or commitments to 
purchase metals, minerals, and other ma- 
terials, for Government use or resale, in order 
to expand productive capacity and supply, 
and also to store the materials acquired as a 
result of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with programs certified by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


Supplemental—barter 


As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP (32A C.F.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) the 
General Services Administration is respon- 
sible for the maintenance and storage of 
materials placed in the supplemental stock- 
pile. Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic 
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> 
and other materials acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as a result of 
barter or exchange of agricultural products, 
unless acquired for the national stockpile or 
for other purposes, shall be transferred to 
the supplemental stockpile established by 
section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition to the mate- 
rials which have been or may be so acquired, 
the materials obtained under the programs 
established pursuant to the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which 
terminated December 31, 1958, have been 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile, as 
authorized by the provisions of said Produc- 
tion and Purchase Act. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in conformity with the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1442), the Agricultural Act of 1958 and, with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is manda- 
tory for the basic commodities—corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and spe- 
cific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the National 
Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing year 
ending March 31, 1966. Price support for 
other nonbasic agricultural commodities is 
discretionary except that, whenever the price 
of either cottonseed or soybeans is supported, 
the price of the other must be supported at 
such level as the Secretary determines will 
cause them to compete on equal terms on the 
market. This program may also include 
operations to remove and dispose of or aid 
in the removal or disposition of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices at levels not in excess of 
permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool and 
mohair, through incentive payments based 
on marketings. The producers’ commodities 
serve as collateral for price-support loans. 
With limited exceptions, price-support loans 
are nonrecourse and the Corporation looks 
only to the pledged or mortgage collateral 
for satisfaction of the loan. Purchase agree- 
ments generallyare available during the 
same period that loans are available. By 
signing a purchase agreement, a producer re- 
celves an option to sell to the Corporation 
any quantity of the commodity which he 
may elect within the maximum specified in 
the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements 
for price-support loans. The largest part 
of the commodity acquisitions under the pro- 
gram result from the forfeiting of commod- 
ities pledged as loan collateral for which the 
expenditures occurred at the time of making 
the loans, rather than at the time of acquir- 
ing commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, partic- 
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ularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1961), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat flour 
and the act of September 21, 1959, with re- 
gard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas. 


Inventory transferred from national 
stockpile 


This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to 
Public Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. 
The proceeds from sales, less costs incurred 
by CCC, are covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts; therefore, such proceeds 
and costs are not recorded in the operating 
accounts. The cost value as shown for this 
cotton has been computed on the basis of 
average per bale cost of each type of cot- 
ton when purchased by CCC for the national 
stockpile. - 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Civil defense stockpile 

The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 201 
(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials to 
minimize the effects upon the civilian popu- 
lation which would be caused by an attack 
upon the United States. Supplies and equip- 
ment normally unavailable, or lacking in 
quantity needed to cope with such condi- 
tions, are stockpiled at strategic locations in 
a nationwide warehouse system consisting 
of general storage facilities. 


Civil defense medical stockpile 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program for 
medical supplies and equipment pursuant to 
section 201 (h) of Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress, as delegated by the President following 
the intent of Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 
1958. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare plans and directs the procure- 
ment, storage, maintenance, inspection sur- 
vey, distribution, and utilization of essential 
supplies and equipment for emergency health 
services. The medical stockpile includes a 
program designed to pre-position assembled 
emergency hospitals and other medical sup- 
plies and equipment into communities 
throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion 
of productive capacity, in accordance with 
programs certified by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


National industrial equipment reserve 

Under general policies established and di- 
rectives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit schools, 
disposal, transportation, repair, restoration, 
and renovation of national industrial reserve 
equipment transferred to GSA under the 
National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 (50 
U.S.C. 451-462). 

HELIUM 


The helium conservation program is con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to the Helium Act, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 (Public Law 86-777; 74 Stat. 
918; 50 U.S.C. 167) and subsequent appro- 
priations acts which have established fiscal 
limitations and provided borrowing authority 
for the program. Among other things, the 
Helium Act authorizes the Secretary of the 
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Interior to produce helium in Government 
plants, to acquire helium from private plants, 
to sell helium to meet current demands, and 
to store for future use helium, that is so 
produced or acquired in excess of that re- 
quired to meet current demands. Sales of 
helium by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be at prices established by him which shall 
be adequate to liquidate the costs of the 
program within 25 years, except that this 
period may be extended by the Secretary for 
not more than 10 years for funds borrowed 
for purposes other than the acquisition and 
construction of helium plants and facilities, 

This report covers helium that is produced 
in Government plants and acquired from 
private plants. Helium in excess of current 
demands is stored in the Cliffside gasfield 
near Amarillo, Tex. The unit of measure is 
cubic foot at 14.7 pounds per square inch 
absolute pressure and 70° F. 


APPENDIX B—NEw STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. Table 1 of 
this report reflects the new objectives for 12 
materials; Aluminum, castor oil, chromite 
(metallurgical grade), copper, feathers and 
down. lead, mercury, nickel, opium, sperm 
oil, tin, and zinc. 

The following excerpts from OEP state- 
ments dated July 11 and 19, 1963, set forth 
the new policy with respect to objectives for 
strategic and critical materials: 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is now 
conducting supply-requirements studies for 
all stockpile materials which will reflect cur- 
rent military, industrial, and other essential 
needs in the event of a conventional war 
emergency. On the basis of recently com- 
pleted supply-requirements studies for the 
foregoing materials, the new stockpile objec- 
tives were established with the advice and 
assistance of the Interdepartmental Materials 
Advisory Committee, a group chaired by the 
Office of Emergency Planning and composed 
of. representatives of the Departments of 
State, Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Small 
Business Administration participate as ob- 
servers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
to establish a single objective for each stock- 
pile material. They have been determined 
on the basis of criteria heretofore used in 
establishing maximum objectives, and reflect 
the approximate calculated emergency defi- 
cits for the materials for conventional war 
and do not have any arbitrary adjustments 
for possible increased requirements for other 
types of emergency. 

“Heretofore, there was a ‘basic objective 
and a ‘maximum objective’ for each material. 
The basic objectives assumed some con- 
tinued reliance on foreign sources of supply 
in an emergency. The former maximum 
objectives completely discounted foreign 
sources of supply beyond North America and 
comparable accessible areas. 

“Previously, maximum objectives could 
not be less than 6 months’ normal usage of 
the material by industry in the United 
States in periods of active demand. The 6- 
month rule has been eliminated in establish- 
ing the new calculated conventional war 
objectives. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning also an- 
nounced that the present Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order V-7, dealing with general poli- 
cies for strategic and critical materials stock- 
piling, was now being revised to reflect these 
new policies. When finally prepared and 
approved, the new order will be published 
in the Federal Register. 
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“New conventional war objectives for the 
remaining stockpile materials are being de- 
veloped as rapidly as new supply-require- 
ments data become available. They will be 
released as they are approved. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is also 
making studies to determine stockpile needs 
to meet the requirements of general nuclear 
war and reconstruction. Stockpile objectives 
for nuclear war have not previously been 
developed. Some commodity objectives may 
be higher and others may be lower than the 
objectives established for conventional war. 

“After the nuclear war supply-require- 
ments studies are completed, stockpile ob- 
jectives will be based upon calculated defi- 
cits for either conventional war or nuclear 
war, whichever need is larger. ? 

“The Office of Emergency Planning stressed 
that any long-range disposal programs un- 
dertaken prior to the development of ob- 
jectives based on nuclear war assumptions 
would provide against disposing of quantities 
which might be needed to meet essential re- 
quirements in the eyent of nuclear attack. 
While the disposal of surplus materials can 
produce many problems which have not here- 
tofore arisen, every effort will be made to 
see that the interests of producers, proces- 
sors, and consumers, and the International 
interests of the United States are carefully 
considered, both in the development and 
carrying out of disposal programs. Before 
decisions are made regarding the adoption of 
a long-range disposal program for a particu- 
lar item in the stockpile, there will be appro- 
priate consultations with industry in order 
to obtain the advice of interested parties.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


The cost value of Federal stockpile inven- 
tories as of November 30, 1963, totaled $14,- 
273,987,427. This was a net decrease of $143,- 
897,951 as compared with the November 1 to- 
tal of $14,417,885,378. 

Net changes during the month are sum- 
marized by major category as follows: 


Cost value, November 1963 


Major category 
Si Net change | Total, end 
during of month 

month 


Strategic and critical ma- 
— ee eee —$15, 380, 888 |$8, 603, 738, 650 
Agricultural commodities._|—131, 980, 243 | 5, 355, 040, 808 


equipment +758, 419 205, 079, 684 
Machine tools +272, 100 92, 225, 700 
OM ols =. 25. ~ 6. +2, 432, 661 17, 902, 585 

— —143, 897, 951 |14, 278, 987, 427 


These figures are from the November 1963 
report on Federal stockpile inventories com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with 
respect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the 
national stockpile, (2) the Defense Produc- 
tion Act inventory, and (3) the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 94 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inven- 
tories. Maximum objectives—in terms of 
volume are presently fixed for 76 of these 
94 materials. Of the 76 materials haying 
maximum objectives, 61 were stockpiled in 
excess of their objectives as of November 30, 
1963. 

Increases in cost value were reported in 
14 of the materials stockpiled in all strategic 
and critical inventories, decreases were re- 
ported in 23 materials, and 57 materials re- 
mained unchanged during November. 
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National stockpile 


The cost value of materials in the na- 
tional stockpile as of November 30, 1963, 
totaled $5,763,170,100. This was a net de- 
crease of $16,174,200 during the month. The 
largest decreases were $5,753,500 in tin, 
$5,277,800 in rubber, $1,517,100 in cadmium, 
and $1,155,800 in coconut oil. 


Defense Production Act inventory 


The cost value of materials in the Defense 
Production Act inventory as of November 30, 
1963, totaled $1,488,322,400. This was a net 
decrease of $1,315,800. The larger decreases 
were in aluminum and copper. 


Supplemental-barter 


The cost value of materials in the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile as of November 30, 
1963, totaled $1,352,246,150. This was a net 
increase of $2,109,112. The largest increases 
were in beryllium metal and asbestos. 


OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $5.4 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major decreases in agricultural commodities 
during November were reported for cotton, 
milk and butterfat, and wheat. 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed increases in medical 
stocks; the machine tools inventories showed 
a net increase; and the helium inventories 
showed a net increase during November. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON COMMERCE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Jan R. Dazey, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the U.S. Coast Guard. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report favorably sundry nomi- 
nations for promotion in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Since these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Allen E. Rolland, and sundry other persons, 
for promotion in the U.S. Coast Guard. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2473. A bill for the relief of Seweryn 

Bialer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATE INCOME 'TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


PROXMIRE AMENDMENT TO REPEAL “DOUBLE” 
INVESTMENT CREDIT (AMENDMENT NO. 386) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments to the tax bill, H.R. 
8363, which has been reported from the 
Senate Finance Committee today. 

My first amendment would strike out 
all of the words on page 33 of the bill 
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beginning with the word “repeal” and 
going through the word “provisions” on 
line 12. 

Mr. President, in the Revenue Act of 
1962 provision was made for an invest- 
ment credit. It was the decision of the 
Finance Committee and later of the Sen- 
ate that the amounts involved in this in- 
vestment credit provision should, in 
equity, reduce the base for depreciation 
of machinery and equipment. I believe 
that was an equitable provision and 
should be retained in the law. My 
amendment, by striking out the particu- 
lar words in the bill, would maintain 
present law. The provision being de- 
leted by my amendment would permit 
business firms to depreciate the entire 
costs of their machinery and equipment 
and in addition take the full amount of 
the investment credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

PROXMIRE PROCONSUMER AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 387) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
second amendment also pertains to the 
investment credit. In the tax bill, as 
reported from the Finance Committee, 
there is a shocking provision under 
which no Federal regulatory agency 
could insure that tax savings from the 
investment credit are passed through in 
the form of lower rates to the customers 
of public utilities. : 

My amendment would simply strike 
this provision from the tax bill. The 
effect of this would be that Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies could insure that the 
benefits from the investment credit are 
provided to customers of public utilities. 

The purpose of the investment credit 
and the tax bill is to stimulate consump- 
tion and investment. I think it is im- 
possible for consumption of utility serv- 
ices to be increased unless rate reduc- 
tions occur. Similarly, it seems highly 
unlikely that investment in public util- 
ities will increase unless consumer de- 
mand is stimulated. Finally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it seems highly inappropriate that 
Federal regulatory agencies be prevented 
from doing their job of protecting Amer- 
ican consumers. It also seems highly 
inappropriate that public utilities be per- 
mitted to charge rates on the basis of 
costs they do not incur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV, RELAT- 
ING TO MEETINGS OF COMMIT- 
TEES WHILE SENATE IS IN SES- 
SION—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENTS NOS. 388, 389) 


Mr. CLARK proposed an amendment 
(No. 388) to Senate Resolution 111, 
amending rule XXV of the standing rules 
relative to meetings of committees while 
the Senate is in session, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment 
(No. 389), intended to be proposed by 
him to Senate Resolution 111, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 3 
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COMMISSION ON AUTOMATION, 
TECHNOLOGY, AND EMPLOY- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name of 

the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2427, a bill to 
establish a Commission on Automation, 

Technology, and Employment, and that 

his name be included on the next print- 

ing of the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS— 
THE USE OF PESTICIDES ON TO- 
BACCO 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 

to announce that the Subcommittee on 

Reorganization and International Orga- 

nizations of the Senate Committee on 

Government Operations will resume its 

hearings on “Interagency Coordination 

in Environmental Hazards” next Tues- 
day, February 4 in room 3302, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Mr. President, the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Surgeon General 
entitled “Smoking and Health” confirms 
the information we have been gathering 
that pesticides, used on tobacco plants, 
end up in detectable quantities in cig- 
arettes. But the report leaves many 
unanswered questions concerning these 
pesticide residues. 

We want to know how much of these 
pesticides are in cigarettes, how much 
is in cigarette smoke and how much gets 
into the bodies of smokers themselves. 
We want to know what health hazard 
these pesticides present and what can 
be done to reduce or eliminate this haz- 
ard. The Surgeon General’s report in- 
dicates that little can be done at present 
to remove some of the cancer-causing 
elements in cigarette smoking. However, 
pesticides are one such element that 
can be reduced through cautious appli- 
cation and can be eliminated entirely 
through use of nonchemical alternatives. 

In addition, we want to review the ex- 
tent of cooperation between Government 
agencies in gathering information in this 
field and the authority of these agencies 
to take effective action. We know, for 
example, that there is authority to set 
tolerances guarding against undue pes- 
ticide residues on food products. Ap- 
parently no similar authority exists to 
guard against excessive residues on to- 
bacco products. We will seek answers 
in this area to see whether additional 
authority is needed. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee’s 
study of the use of pesticides has result- 
ed in numerous specific achievements 
which our chairman, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], described 
recently in a progress report memoran- 
dum. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
elude portions of his report at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUMEROUS SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 

1, Strengthened registration law passes 

Senate; On the first page you see an indi- 
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cation of one of the most important results— 
the Senate's sound enactment of a bill, 
S; 1605, which Senator Rrisicorr had intro- 
duced on behalf of himself and three other 
members of the subcommittee—Senators 
PELL, PEARSON, and JAVITS. 

Recommendations by a panel of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee and testi- 
mony by Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
had pinpointed the unfortunate practice of 
“protest registration” under which a pesti- 
cide can be marketed despite USDA dis- 
approval of safety claims, Four days later, 
remedial legislation—S. 1605—was intro- 
duced in order to strengthen the law. The 
bill passed the Senate on October 22. 

Hearings on an identical measure have been 
completed by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

In addition to ending protest registration, 
the bill requires the pesticide label to show 
Government approval for safety and effec- 
tiveness by printing the USDA registration 
number on the label. 

2. USDA information policy improved: 
Public attention focused on the protest regis- 
tration problem brought out the fact that 
USDA policy forbade disclosure to the public 
of products so registered. Subcommittee 
efforts resulted in a change in that policy, 
so that press releases will announce any 
future product registered under protest and 
so that those now on the market will have 
been clearly identified. In addition, all pub- 
lic comments on proposed revisions in pesti- 
cide labeling regulations will be available 
for public inspection—a departure from past 
USDA practice. 

3. Protection of fish and wildlife clarified: 
The President's Science Advisory Committee 
Panel had recommended legislation to clarify 
the Federal pesticide control law as it applies 
to the protection of fish and wildlife. At 
the suggestion of Senator Rrsicorr last May, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary 
of Interior Udall took the problem under 
advisement. On August 1, there was pub- 
lished In the Federal Register a clarification 
of the law—including fish and wildlife 
among species to be protected under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act. 

4. Funds to evaluate pest control pro- 
grams: The PSAC panel had recommended 
the appropriation of funds to evaluate the 
efficiency of Federal control and eradication 
programs and their effects on nontarget or- 
ganisms in the environment. Regrettably, 
no request for such funds was submitted to 
Congress in the 1964 fiscal year USDA budget. 
An amendment to the USDA appropriation 
bill (H.R. 6754) in the amount of $250,000 
for this purpose was offered by Senator 
RIBICOFF on the Senate floor on September 26 
and was unanimously adopted. 

5. Improved labeling’ of pesticides: During 
the early hearings, Senator Risicorr asked 
Secretary Freeman to review existing label- 
ing requirements with a view to strengthen- 
ing and improving them. On September 6, 
proposed revisions in the labeling and en- 
forcement regulations of USDA were printed 
in the Federal Register and are now under 
consideration. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, few 
men in the history of our Nation have 
been so devoted as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] to protect- 
ing the consumers of our country—the 
unorganized masses who must rely on 
little more than faith that their health 
and economic interests are properly pro- 
tected by those Federal agencies charged 
with the task. He has been a watchdog 
over these agencies to assure their coor- 
dinated, efficient, and economical admin- 
istration of the Nation’s consumer pro- 
tection laws. Itis along, hard, and most 
often unrewarding struggle. The entire 
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Nation owes him a debt of gratitude for 
his persistent and effective efforts on 
behalf of the public. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS ANTITRUST 
BILL 


Mr. HART, Mr. President, the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee will 
hold hearings on January 30 and 31 and 
February 4 on S, 2391, the professional 
sports antitrust bill. Hearings begin at 
10 a.m. in room 2228 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

The purpose of the bill is to bring the 
four team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey under the anti- 
trust laws. At present, baseball is 
exempt while the other three are sub- 
ject to antitrust regulation. The bill rec- 
ognizes the unique character of profes- 
sional sports and limits the applicability 
of the law in certain areas. 

The subcommittee has invited as wit- 
nesses Management and player repre- 
sentatives of the sports involved. Any 
others who believe they can contribute to 
this hearing and who wish to testify are 
urged to write to Jerry Cohen, chief 
counsel of the subcommittee, 412 Senate 
Office Building. The witness list is as 
follows: 

BASEBALL—-JANUARY 30 

1. Mr. George Selkirk, general manager, 
Washington Senators. 

8 = Mr. Ford Frick, commissioner of base- 
All. 

3. Mr. Philip Piton, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues. 

4. Mr. Bob Friend, player representative, 
National Baseball League. 

5. Mr. Bob Allison, player representative, 
American Baseball League. 

BASKETBALL, HOCKEY, AND SOCCER—JANUARY 
31 

1. Mr. Walter Kennedy, commissioner, Na- 
tional Basketball Association. 

2. Mr. C. S. Campbell, president, National 
Hockey League. 

3. Mr. William D. Cox, president, Manhat- 
tan Soccer Club, Inc. 

FOOTBALL—FEBRUARY 4 

1, Mr, Pete Rozelle, commissioner, National 
Football League. 

2. Mr. Joe Foss, commissioner, American 
Football League. 

3. Mr, George T. Gareff, commissioner, 
United Football League. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, January 28, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1309) to 
amend the Small Business Act, and for 
other purposes. 


THE GROWING GOVERNMENT AND 
YOU 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1964, Mr. Robert H. Levi, president 
of the Hecht Co., addressed the top man- 
agement session of the National Retail 
Merchants Association’s 53d annual con- 
vention in New York. 

Selecting as his subject “The Growing 
Government and You,” Mr. Levi has 
given keen insight into the problems 
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affecting our business community. He 
stresses the point that our Nation’s busi- 
ness leaders must take a greater interest 
in Government affairs. 

As president of a large chain of de- 
partment stores, Mr. Levi's record places 
him among our Nation’s outstanding 
business executives. 

I am delighted that he has spoken out 
on this subject. Our country will bene- 
fit greatly if the business community 
gives heed to Mr. Levi's suggestions. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
an opportunity to read this excellent 
speech, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Levi's address entitled “The Grow- 
ing Government and You” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GROWING GOVERNMENT AND YOU 
(Address of Robert H. Levi, president of the 

Hecht Co., Baltimore and Washington, at 

the top management session of the Na- 

tional Retail Merchants Assoclation's 53d 
annual convention, Grand Ballroom, Hotel 

Statler Hilton, New York City, Monday, 

January 6, 1964) 

When I was approached several months ago 
by Gordon Dakins to accept this speaking 
assignment on “The Growing Government 
and You,” I was concerned as to my ability 
and for that matter to the ability of anyone 
to compress such a large subject into a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Since saying “yes” to speaking this eve- 
ning, I have been trying to determine just 
why I should be standing on this podium. I 
am not a lawyer. In the District of Colum- 
bia we vote every 4 years for President—we 
have no voice in the selection of our local 
government, and with the many problems 
facing Congress, make little impression in 
the “marble halls” on the legislation affect- 
ing the District of Columbia. I concluded 
that because Congress is the city council of 
our National Capital that it brings home to 
us who work there how tremendously im- 
portant it is for business and the individual 
to be heard in the halls of Congress, if we're 
to have legislation founded on sound busi- 
ness principles rather than economic theory. 
Tonight, for many reasons that I trust will 
be obvious as I proceed, I have limited myself 
to your role with Federal Government. 

The very title of my subject might lead 
one to believe that I am antagonistic to Gov- 
ernment, and this I want to make perfectly 
clear, is not the case. It is my opinion that 
Government and business should be part- 
ners and that the connotation of good or 
evil cannot be attached to either. The colos- 
sus of Federal Government, although a per- 


` sonal benefit to the business I head, is also a 


serious threat to our future way of life. 

Today, almost every phase of our life feels 
the confining hands of Government regula- 
tion and interference with business. George 
Washington stated: “Government is not rea- 
son, it is not eloquence—it is force. Like fire, 
it is a dangerous servant and a fearful 
master.“ 

Today we are faced with a collection of 
powers and bureaucratic institutions against 
which the average citizen feels absolutely 
helpless, and yet when you look at all of the 
things that Government is doing and 
planning to do, you wonder how it gets along 
with so few. 

Today, one out of every eight employed 
persons in the United States is on the Fed- 
eral, State or local government payroll. In 
the past 32 months, a quarter of a million 
people have been added to the Federal pay- 
roll. 
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Government spends $175 billion a year— 
one out of every $3 for goods and services 
produced in the United States. 

Government owns 768 million acres of 
land—again 1 out of every 3 in the country. 

Government has authority for outstanding 
debt of at least $1,242 billion—equal to $6,000 
for each person in the country. 

Since 1910, our population has doubled 
but our cost of Federal Government is 
ninetyfold from $1 billion to $100 billion. 

The complexity of Federal Government in- 
creases regardless of the number of people 
it serves. 

A Committee on Government Operations of 
the House of Representatives in the year 1961 
determined to find out just what the U.S. 
Government was doing for the consumer. 
The committee requested by questionnaire, 
answers from 35 governmental departments. 
The following findings, I think, are of 
interest: 

1. Only 2 of the 35 agencies reported no 
consumer activities of any kind. 

2. The other 33 agencies reported as 
many as 50 consumer activities, the highest 
being the Department of Agriculture— 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 40; the De- 
fense Department, 30; and 20 for Commerce. 

One each for the State Department and 
NASA. In total there were: 103 activities di- 
rectly protecting consumers; 15 activities di- 
rectly advancing consumer interest; 135 
activities indirectly protecting the consumer 
or advancing their interest; and 43 activities 
protecting the general public. A total of 296 
activities in all. 

The committee, in attempting to figure out 
how much all of this cost, excluded the 178 
general activities and determined the esti- 
mated cost of 118 activities, directly pro- 
tecting or directly advancing consumers in- 
terest at 65,000 employees and an expenditure 
of roughly $1 billion a year. 

Does the consumer realize and if he did 
realize, would he really want to pay for all of 
this protection so nicely provided by our 
elected Representatives but paid for by the 
consumer in more ways than one? The $1 
billion quoted in Government in 1961 is a 
minor amount compared to the cost that 
must be added to merchandise by both man- 
ufacturer and distributor spent in complying 
with the Federal regulations and laws. Many 
of the laws are good ones—many of the laws 
go to uneconomic legalistic extremes to the 
benefit of no one but to the expense of all. 

The administration has established the 
Consumer Advisory Council, now in opera- 
tion a year anda half. The council has pub- 
Uely announced its objectives of changing 
common law to statutory law, of shifting 
from remedy for damage to prevention of 
damage and of advocating a general increase 
in the importance of Federal Government in 
the activity of consumer affairs. 

The administration in its 1963 message to 
Congress, stressed protection for the con- 
sumer, and specifically asked for passage of 
the Douglas credit bill, the right for the 
Federal Trade Commission to issue tempo- 
rary cease-and-desist orders while perma- 
nent action is pending and other legislation 
for so-called consumer protection. 

The consumer, however, without being ef- 
fectively organized, as stated by the admin- 
istration and without all of these new pro- 
tective measures, was the mainstay and the 
outstanding strength of our economy, which 
brought us from the recession of 1961 to 
the prosperity of 1963. Might we conclude 
that perhaps someone other than just Gov- 
ernment is also protecting the consumer for 
the simple reason of self-interest? Business 
knows that one fact essential to success is 
the confidence of the consumer. No one has 
found how to lie forever without being 
‘exposed. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “We demand 
that big business give people a square deal; 
in return, we must insist that when anyone 
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in business honestly endeavors to do right, 
he shall himself be given a square deal.” 
The atmosphere, the political attractiveness 
of controlling distribution has changed a 
great deal from the time of Theodore Roose- 
velt and if retailing is to get a square deal, 
it must take the leadership in shaping the 
destinies of its future. Retailers in dealing 
with the Federal Government remind me of 
a fellow I once knew who said that when he 
came to railroad crossings, he always honked 
his horn very loudly to warn the oncoming 
express to get to get out of his way. 

We have some 10,000 stores associated with 
NRMA, that means at least 10,000 executives 
in top management, All potentially can or 
should become effective on the national 
scene. Yet, when the Washington office of 
our association sends out at the beginning 
of the congressional session a confidential 
questionnaire requesting the top executive 
of each member firm to indicate the names 
of Congressmen and Federal agency officials 
with whom he may be acquainted, only 200 
were returned in 1963 and 150 in 1962. Is it 
that we don't want to be bothered or are 
we just too busy in our nice big ruts to 
realize that it is valuable to us to give this 
information and to take some active part in 
the work of our Federal Government? 

I am confident that we all realize that 
our first responsibility is to buy and sell 
merchandise honestly and profitably, but I 
am not quite certain that we are as astute 
in clearly recognizing the largest single part- 
ner in our business. The man with the red, 
white and blue and the big top hat and the 
nice little beard is still our senior partner 
and owns the majority of our business, You 
may ask how I can reach that conclusion 
and it is simple—how are the profits of the 
business divided? Our tax rates over the 
past number of years have represented 52 
percent of our profits in larger businesses 
and if we add the miscellaneous taxes paid 
in the form of social security, excise and 
others, would probably represent close to 60 
percent of our total profits earned in each 
year. Should we spend 52 percent of our 
time on Government affairs? I believe this 
also to be unrealistic, just as unrealistic as 
I think most of us are about the amount of 
time and energy that should be spent on 
Government affairs. 

Do you know that 9 out of 10 resolutions 
passed at the general meeting of the NRMA 
convention in 1963 dealt with the Federal 
Government and one dealt with the question 
of Sunday selling? That during the last 5 
NRMA conventions, years 1959 to 1963, a 
total of- 65 convention resolutions were 
passed, that of this number, 3 dealt with 
our trades, 5 dealt with the Sunday closing 
law which you can classify either as city or 
State and 47 of our 55 resolutions dealt with 
the Federal Government. 

Time permits only a quick review of pres- 
ent controlling legislation: 

(1) Taxes: We are a junior partner with 
Uncle Sam on income taxes—more social 
security, higher unemployment. taxes and 
trial balloons on a Federal sales tax. Con- 
trol is minimum but the cost is detrimen- 
tally high for the future of our American 
economic 6 

(2) Labeling laws: Nice to have, 
how much do they cost the consumer? 

(a) Pur Products Labeling Act. 

(b) Textile Products Identification Act. 

(c) Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

(d) Flammable Fabric Act. 

(e) Federal Hazardous Substances Label- 
ing Act. 

(f) Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetics 

t. 


(g) National Stamping Act. 

(3) Laws prohibiting unfair methods of 
competition and unfair deceptive acts or 
practices. 

(a) Federal Trade Commission Act—sec- 
tion 5: Knowing receipt or inducement of 
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` nonproportionalized allowances. Anything 
goes, including fishing expeditions. A tre- 
mendous legal field. Wide open for all 
forms of investigation. 

(4) FTC guides. 

(a) Deceptive pricing. 

(b) Bait advertising. 

(c) Deceptive advertising of guarantees. 

(d) Guides for shoe content labeling and 
advertising. 

(5) Trade 
force as law. 

(a) The first—on sleeping bags applies to 
advertising, labeling, marking of sizes, etc., 
and how many more are to come. 

(6) Robinson-Patman Act. 

(a) Knowingly to induce or receive a dis- 
crimination in price. 

(b) Criminal section prohibiting any 
transacton which discriminates against a 
competitor as respects discounts, rebates, 
allowances, or advertising service. 

(7) Fair Labor Standard Act. 

(a) Extension of coverage to retailing in 
1961. 

(b) Equal pay amendment—1964, equal 
pay for women. 

(8) Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure 
Act. 

(a) Filing of forms. 

(9) Other acts such as Sherman Act, 
Clayton Act—dealing with antitrust on 
the basis of lessening competition. 

The Government's attempt to protect peo- 
ple is an even-off process, detrimental to 
the individual who is aggressive, creative, 
enterprising and who will work harder than 
his competitor. We do not argue against 
protection for all, but we take exception 
with the policy that treating all alike is 
advantageous to private enterprise or to 
the future building of a strong distribution 
system, which in the past, has been one of 
the great contributors to the high standard 
of living created in our country for the 
benefit of all citizens. 

What have we to look for in the future 
of Federal legislation? Many fertile minds 
are dreaming up new protection for con- 
sumers. Time permits only a quick scanning 
of laws introduced into the last congres- 
sional session: 

(1) Credit control bill by Senator Doveras 
of Illinois. In addition, nine similar bills 
are pending in the House of Representatives. 

(2) Office of Consumers—the late Senator 
Kefauver of Tennessee. Five similar bills 
have been introduced in the House. 

(3) Congressional Committee on Consumer 
Interests—introduced by Representative 
Mutter of New York in the House. 

(4) Packaging and labeling bill—intro- 
duced by Senator Harr of Michigan. Seven 
bills on this subject introduced in the House. 

(5) Wood labeling introduced by Senator 
HARTKE of Indiana and a-similar bill in the 
House. 

(6) Mahogany products legislation intro- 
duced by Senator DIRKSEN of Illinois. Four 
similar bills introduced in the House. 

(7) Quality stabilization introduced by 
Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota with 10 co- 
sponsors—a new fair trade law. 

Now, just so you get the full picture, I 
will only read titles as otherwise we can time 
this speech with a calendar rather than a 
watch: 

(1) Premarketing of cosmetics. 

(2) Draperies and carpeting legislation. 

(3) Anti-Government competition legisla- 
tion. 

(4) FTC power to issue temporary cease 
and desist orders. 

(5) Unreasonably low prices. 

(6) Mandatory functional discounts. 

(7) Robinson-Patman Act violations— 
made available to private parties. 

(8) Discount price notification. 

(9) Dual distribution reporting. 

(10) Shorter workweek. 


(11) Broader coverage under FLSA. 


regulations: Almost same 
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(12) Broadened investment powers for 
savings and loan associations. 

(13) Greater flexibility of Federal credit 
union operation. 

These are the proposals for legislative 
action directly affecting you. 

Isn't it true, however, that both our in- 
dustry and Government have the same ob- 
jective to serve and satisfy the consumer? 
Stores, both large and small, recognize that 
consumer cofifidence is vital to financial suc- 
cess. Customer satisfaction has been the 
trademark of our industry. Where then lies 
the conflict? 

The conflict arises in writing laws or ad- 
ministrative measures designed to protect 
the consumer from both the retailer who re- 
fuses to violate his integrity as well as those 
who could violate the truth in the interest 
of a day's business: Lawyers, when faced 
with this problem, write the law explicit in 
every detail and in so doing become so in- 
volved that the original objective of the con- 
sumer and his protection is lost in a mass of 
technical requirements. The result is 
equally frustrating to Government and to 
the retail industry and is far and beyond 
the protection or education that the average 
customer needs or wants. 

Do we believe that the customer really 
cares whether we call a fake fur a fake fur? 
Or, that a Government lawyer is forced to 
advise a store that they are violating the law 
by having a handwritten tag on the fur gar- 
ment, or that they violate the law because 
the type on the tag in one part is larger than 
the type on another part of this same tag? 

Does the consumer want money spent to 
employ intelligent young lawyers to advise 
stores that the name of a fur bearing animal 
should not be used in any manner to de- 
scribe a textile product or that a store vio- 
lates the law because they only listed 97 per- 
cent of the fiber content of a carpet and 
were missing 3 percent, or that a label that 
read 100 percent fiberglass was incorrect be- 
cause fiberglass being a trademark word, it 
must be accompanied by the generic name 
glass in accordance with rule 17. I don't 
believe that the customer wants or needs this 
kind of detailed technical information, but 
they are entitled and should receive a rea- 
sonable amount of information about any 
product and with limited tolerances for error. 
The redesigning of our laws and administra- 
tive measures on a less legalistic basis and 
a more practical business consumer approach 
is required to improve the efficiency of the 
distribution system. 

The consumer should not be forced to pay 
for unneeded education and protection. Pro- 
tecting the consumer is now recognized in 
politics to be popular with the voting public 
and excellent campaign material. The ques- 
tion before us is how do we stay the charge 
of the great elected or appointed official rid- 
ing out in his full suit of armor on his great 
white stallion, determined to further protect 
all the people from all the things. 

We can be certain that with the increased 
pace of consumer protection activities, fol- 
lowing the patterns of the past, we are 
doomed to small success in the future. 

Three major groups, the national asso- 
ciations, businesses and individuals—all 
must reorient their programs and reorganize 
their thinking if progress is to be made in 
the field of legislation or administrative 
action. 

First, the associations such as the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation and the NRMA must 
further strengthen their programs in the 
following manner: 

(a) We of the NRMA must support the 
American Retail Federation with well pre- 
pared facts and information on legislative 
matters where they properly can represent 
our industry. 

(b) NRMA in instances where the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation cannot take a strong 
position must, on the basis of prepared facts, 
take an aggressive part in the legislative 
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and administrative machinery of our Gov- 
ernment, 

(c) We can no longer, in NRMA, expect a 
single committee known as the Government 
Affairs Committee properly to cope with the 
multitude of Federal regulations, present and 
proposed. It is recommended that just as 
we devoted a full committee’s work and at- 
tention to a study of credit costs in the 
retail industry, that our board of directors 
establish special committees for each par- 
ticular type of legislation affecting our in- 
dustry, the committees to be ch with 
the full understanding of the law and as- 
sisted by adequate staff to properly represent 
our industry. 2 

(d) NRMA should start a counteroffensive 
to offset the program of “Government pro- 
tection for the consumer” by studies and 
publication of the cost of protection, demon- 
strating that these costs must be paid for 
by the consumer. 

(e) NRMA must evaluate and allocate the 
funds and staff time necessary for protect- 
ing the retail industry from unwise Federal 
Government action. 

(f) We have, as an organization, reached 
the time where the membership—that is 
you—must decide whether it is preferable 
to spend money in advance so as to prevent 
controls and restrictions, or be faced with 
the expenditure after the fact when the 
controls and restrictions become effective 
and must be administered within our busi- 
ness. 

Second, a few suggestions as to what a 
business can do: 

(a) A selected number of top management 
executives should be as thoroughly informed 
as the president of the company. They 
should be encouraged in their contacts, both 
in the trade and in Government, to take an 
aggressive position on undesirable forms of 
governmental action, 

(b) A larger group consisting of the major 
portion of executives should be furnished 
educational information on Government ac- 
tion and from time to time should be en- 
couraged to take a position, not a position 
dictated by management, but a position 
which they, personally, would take in ac- 
cordance with what they believe to be sound 
for themselves, 

(c) On a selected few, and I mean few, 
important national issues, the education of 
the entire population of a business may, 
from time to time, be warranted. 

(d) We must voluntarily offer the serv- 
ices of competent people in our organizations 
to serve on specialized committees of the 
NRMA, working on factfinding and material 
preparation for presentation to legislative 
bodies, 

(e) We must evaluate the time allocated 
in our businesses to preventive work in the 
field of Federal legislation as compared to 
compliance work in the field of Government 
regulation and then do something about it. 

The third area deals with the individual 
and may I first say that if you have any 
children who are interested in politics, please 
encourage them, as we certainly need more 
representation in Washington of people 
understanding the field of retail distribution. 

(a) We, of necessity, must promote and 
support candidates who will consider the 
needs of all their constituents, and these 
men should be supported and supported 
vigorously. May I suggest to each and 
every one of you that you search your souls 
and if you have a candidate in which you 
believe, then remember that running for 
office is expensive and there is nothing that 
proves your confidence in a man more than 
to place your pocketbook, in accordance with 
the law, in the same position as your verbal 
expressions. Support a good candidate with 
work and funds and follow through with 
courage on your convictions. 

(b) As a respected individual in your 
community, pay a visit on your Congress- 
man and your Senators, when they return 
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home. Go prepared to discuss specific leg- 
islation affecting you and your business. 
These men are interested in knowing and 
33 from you the reaction to proposals 


in Congress. 

(c) One of the most effective individual 
acts is an annual visit to your Congressman 
and Senators while they are in Washington, 
while legislation is under consideration. 
Your views presented in a knowledgeable 
manner will have far more effect than I 
think you realize. 

(d) Probably the most important is a re- 
evaluation of your own time and how it is 
spent and whether the present status of 
Government affairs doesn't warrant a greater 
percentage of your total time and energy 
than you have devoted to it in the past. 
I, for one, would strongly recommend that 
a greater allocation of time be devoted to- 
ward the proper influencing of Government 
affairs. 

In closing, may I say there is no panacea 
to “getting the Government off your tail,” 
but a lot can be done that hasn't been done 
and only you, here tonight, can make this 
accomplishment a reality. It takes two 
to make a partnership. Let’s make sure that 
retailers accept their responsibility as one 
of those partners. 

May I remind you of the words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—"Politics ought to be the 
part-time profession of every citizen who 
would protect the rights and privileges of 
free people.” Benjamin Franklin, as he was 
leaving Independence Hall, was asked by an 
elderly lady, “Mr. Franklin, do we have a 
monarchy or a republic? What is the de- 

` cision?” Mr. Franklin replied, “You have a 
republic, if you can keep it.” 


TALMADGE COTTON PLAN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
extremely hopeful that the Congress this 
year will enact a meaningful cotton plan, 
one which will allow our farmers to farm, 
put their cotton on the world market at 
competitive prices and relieve the textile 
industry from the iniquitous two-priced 
cotton system. 

As I have repeatedly stated, it is be- 
coming increasingly imperative that the 
Congress abandon the present cotton 
program and begin anew with a sensible 
and economical plan for aiding the cot- 
ton industry. I believe that these de- 
sired goals could be achieved through 
the enactment of the Talmadge-Hum- 
phrey cotton plan, which in addition to 
being the most practical one proposed, 
it is also the least expensive, when com- 
pared to our present cotton program and 
the one recently passed in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune on Janu- 
ary 22 a splendid editorial calling atten- 
tion to the advantages of the Talmadge- 
Humphrey plan, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Jan. 22, 1964] 
MERIT IN TALMADGE COTTON PLAN 

The cotton industry’s troubles are so seri- 
ous and involved as to raise the question 
of whether an entirely new approach to solv- 
ing them is necessary. 

One plan after another has led finally to 
the frustration represented by the Cooley 
bill (passed the House and now in the Sen- 
ate) prescribing a subsidy in the form of a 
discount to domestic textile manufacturers 
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to protect them against the effects of an- 
other subsidy—the export subsidy which en- 
ables foreign manufacturers to procure US. 
cotton at the world price and sell the goods 
in this country. The Cooley bill would add 
an estimated $220 million or more to the 
cost of the Government's cotton program. 

Congress has dealt with numerous cotton 
bills, most of which offered nothing toward 
a fundamental solution. 

There is an exception, however. It is Sen- 
ate bill 1190, introduced last spring by Sen- 
ator HERMAN TALMADGE, Democrat, of Georgia, 
and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota. The essence of the bill is to 
abandon the high price support and acreage 
allotment system that has kept the domestic 
price of cotton about 25 percent higher than 
the world market price. Instead, unlimited 
acreage and a support price of 50 to 60 per- 
cent of parity would reduce the domestic 
price to about the world price. This single 
price would eliminate the need for export 
subsidies of 8.5 cents per pound that have 
been necessary to make American cotton 
competitive in the world market. And it 
would permit American textile manufactur- 
ers to meet foreign competition without sub- 
sidies, 

To preserve the cottongrowers’ income, 
current high price supports would be re- 
placed by a direct income supplement based 
on assigned shares of the domestic market 
and computed in inverse ratio to the farm- 
er’s output. Thus large cotton producers, 
principally in the West, would be permitted 
to produce to the full extent of their re- 
sources for the world market, while small 
farmers, principally in the South and South- 
east, would maintain their income levels with 
the ald of the direct subsidies. 

The straightforward logic of this approach 
has not earned the Talmadge-Humphrey bill 
the congressional attention it deserves. The 
bill was endorsed during committee h 
last May by Agriculture Department spokes- 
men, but presumably for political reasons 
administration support went to the Cooley 
bill. 

Opposition to the Talmadge-Humphrey 
approach rests on the direct dependence 
placed in the Federal Treasury to maintain 
farm income. But it is hard to make much 
over the direct payments if the plan is going 
to cost the Government less, free the market, 
and possibly bring the supply of cotton into 
balance with demand. 


MERIT IN TALMADGE COTTON PLAN 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, for a 
number of years this Nation’s cotton ex- 
port subsidy program has placed an eco- 
nomic hardship on the U.S. textile indus- 
try by enabling foreign manufacturers 
to buy American-grown cotton at a price 
8% cents below that paid by our mills. 
This inequitable two-price system, 
coupled with lower wage scales prevailing 
in other countries, has resulted in a flood 
of cheap textile imports into the United 
States to the serious detriment of our 
textile industry. 

Along with many other Members of 
Congress, I long have protested against 
this intolerable condition, but up to now 
we have been unable to make our voices 
heard above that of the State Depart- 
ment. However, I am delighted to note 
that the Committee on Agriculture is 
now conducting hearings on various pro- 
posals to provide a solution to the cotton 
textile problem. 

One of the bills before the committee 
is the plan sponsored by my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. TALMADGE], and 
cosponsored by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], which under- 
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takes to establish a single world market 
price for American cotton, while, at the 
same time, providing a sound program 
to assure a fair income for the Nation’s 
cotton producers. 

Mr. President, the merits of the Tal- 
madge cotton bill were ably discussed in 
a recent editorial of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. As the editorial sug- 
gests, the bill's approach to the prob- 
lems of the textile industry and to our 
cotton farmers is so straightforward 
and logical that it may not have received 
the attention it deserves. I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent to have this edi- 
torial printed in the body of the RECORD, 
in the hope that all our colleagues will 
have an opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


MERIT IN TALMADGE CoTTON PLAN 


The cotton industry’s troubles are so seri- 
ous and involved as to raise the question of 
whether an entirely new approach to solving 
them is necessary. 

One plan after another has led finally to 
the frustration represented by the Cooley bill 
(passed the House and now in the Senate) 
prescribing a subsidy in the form of a dis- 
count to domestic textile manufacturers to 
protect them against the effects of another 
subsidy—the export subsidy which enables 
foreign manufacturers to procure U.S. cotton 
at the world price and sell the goods in this 
country. The Cooley bill would add an esti- 
mated $220 million or more to the cost of the 
Government’s cotton program. 

Congress has dealt with numerous cotton 
bills, most of which offered nothing toward 
a fundamental solution. 

There is an exception, however. It is Sen- 
ate bill 1190, introduced last spring by Sen- 
ator HERMAN TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia, and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota. The essence of the 
bill is to abandon the high price support and 
acreage allotment system that has kept the 
domestic price of cotton about 25 percent 
higher than the world market price. In- 
stead, unlimited acreage and a support price 
of 50 to 60 percent of parity would reduce 
the domestic price to about the world price. 
This single price would eliminate the need 
for export subsidies of 8.5 cents per pound 
that have been necessary to make American 
cotton competitive in the world market. 
And it would permit American textile manu- 
facturers to meet foreign competition with- 
out subsidies, 

To preserve the cotton growers’ income, 
current high price supports would be re- 
placed by a direct-income supplement based 
on assigned shares of the domestic market 
and computed in inverse ratio to the farmer's 
output. Thus large cotton producers, prin- 
cipally in the West, would be permitted to 
produce to the full extent of their resources 
for the world market, while small farmers, 
principally in the South and Southeast, 
would maintain their income levels with the 
the aid of the direct subsidies. 

The straightforward logic of this ap- 
proach has not earned the Talmadge- 
Humphrey bill the congressional attention 
it deserves. The bill was endorsed during 
committee hearings last May by Agriculture 
Department spokesmen, but presumably for 
political reasons administration support went 
to the Cooley bill. 

Opposition to the Talmadge-Humphrey 
approach rests on the direct dependence 
placed in the Federal Treasury to maintain 
farm income. But it is hard to make much 
over the direct payments if the plan is going 
to cost the Government less, free the market, 
and possibly bring beg e supply of cotton into 
balance with deman 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
well known that there has been a re- 
vival of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. This unfortunate development 
is all the more significant in the light of 
previous claims that the blight of anti- 
Semitism had been banished from Rus- 
sian life. 

Reports of anti-Semitism have been 
widely circulated in the free world, but 
they have been suppressed in Russia it- 
self. While few Soviet citizens could 
have been ignorant of these ugly trends, 
scarcely any voices of protest were 
raised in public. Very recently, however, 
a new and more hopeful development has 
occurred. Protests have been made both 
of anti-Semitism and of the official pol- 
icy of pretending that this evil does not 
exist. The most dramatic of these pro- 
testers is the young poet Yevtushenko. 
He insisted on speaking his mind in pub- 
lic, even in front of Nikita Khrushchev. 
Confronted by Khrushchev, Yevtushenko 
stood his ground, refused to back down, 
and flatly contradicted the Russian dic- 
tator to his face. 

Transcripts of this public defiance have 
been reproduced secretly and bootlegged 
all over Russia. This debate and a nota- 
ble speech by another rebellious artist 
have been smuggled out of Russia and 
reprinted in Commentary, along with a 
preface by Moshe Decter. These smug- 
gled speeches illustrate the ferment of 
creative spirit that is stirring Russians 
today. This revolution is a source of 
hope for all believers in man’s indomita- 
ble will, just as it is a source of despair 
for those Communists who would im- 
prison man’s spirit in a straitjacket. 

These two speeches are about anti- 
Semitism, but they have a larger mean- 
ing. They show that 45 years of Commu- 
nist tyranny have not stifled the wish 
to be free, that two generations of police 
terror cannot eradicate common hu- 
manity and compassion. 

It is equally significant that these 
voices of protest have not been allowed 
public expression. They have been 
heard in Russia only through the black 
market in ideas that have sprung up in 
that thought-controlled society. The 
Soviet Government still does not dare 
to let the minds of its people run free 
But, to borrow Yevtushenko’s phrase, 
that spirit cannot be denied, and it can- 
not be suppressed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this revealing article from the 
December article of Commentary be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RUSSIAN ART AND ANTI-SEMITISM, Two DOCU- 

MENTS: YEVTUSHENKO VERSUS KHRUSHCHEV, 

A SPEECH BY MIKHAIL ROMM 

FOREWORD BY MOSHE DECTER 

Exactly 1 year ago, on December 1, 1962, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev paid an unexpected 
visit to the Manezh gallery in Moscow, to 
inspect a special exhibit of abstract and 
semiabstract paintings by a group of young 
Soviet artists. His angry reaction, couched 
in expletives and obscenities, immediately 
became the sensation of Moscow, and the 
events of the succeeding 6 months revealed 
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more clearly than ever before the nature of 
the ferment that has been agitating major 
segments of the Soviet intelligentsia in the 
last few years. They supplied evidence of 
three truly sensational developments (of 
which close students in the West had been 
increasingly aware but of which the general 
public was largely ignorant): that the 
younger generation of intellectuals and cre- 
ative artists, supported by a considerable 
number of middle aged and even a handful 
of elderly established literary figures, were 
making an effort to expand the area of their 
freedom to write, paint, and sculpt; that this 
effort was being combated by many Stalin- 
ist artists and officials of the artistic unions 
and enterprises; and that the Communist 
Party leadership, divided in its counsels on 
how to cope with the phenomenon of a re- 
bellious young intelligentsia, was exerting 
some pressures, clamping down on certain 
“excesses,” exacting some grudging and am- 
biguous self-criticism from a few—but was 
settling for now into an indecisive muddle. 

A good deal of the foregoing came to light 
as a result of the publicity surrounding the 
extraordinary meetings between Khrushchev 
and his party colleagues and several hundred 
leading Soviet intellectuals on three occa- 
sions during the past year: on December 17, 
1962, and on March 8 and June 18, 1963. 
Though Khrushchev’s speeches on the latter 
two occasions were widely published in the 
Soviet press, neither his speech of December 
17 nor his spontaneous exchanges with the 
intellectuals on any of the three occasions 
have appeared in print. For months now, 
however, typed manuscripts—purporting to 
give the texts of who said what, to whom, 
where, and when—have passed from hand to 
hand, and have been read by many thou- 
sands in Moscow, Leningrad, and elsewhere. 

One of these typescripts—brought out of 
the U.S.S.R. in various versions by Western 
visitors—appears below, together with the 
text of a speech by Mikhail Romm that has 
circulated in similar fashion. The challenge 
to publication of such documents in the 
West is twofold: to obviate any danger to 
the authors, since their real names are used; 
and to authenticate the texts, 

Both conditions can now be essentially 
satisfied. By this point, the positions of both 
Mikhail Romm and Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
are clearly known to Khrushchev and the 
party leadership, to scores of thousands of 
intelligentsia and university youth and their 
supporters on the peripheries of the intellec- 
tual and academic community—and, not 
least, to the West. The Soviet authorities 
are fully aware of their views, of the fact 
that such manuscripts have circulated wide- 
ly, and that they have also found their way 
into the hands of Western visitors and ob- 
servers. Their publication can therefore 
come as no shock to the authorities. 

As for the problem of authentication, it 
has been, for obvious reasons, a technically 
difficult one. As indicated, these texts 
emerged from the U.S.S.R. in various ver- 
sions, and each posed a different kind of 
problem. The versions of the Romm text 
differed so little from one another that in 
time and after a meticulous process of in- 
quiry and counterchecking, it became very 
easy to determine its genuineness. (The 
speech was delivered at a public meeting of 
cinema and theater workers during Novem- 
ber-December 1962.) The Yevtushenko text 
is more complicated. The same kind of in- 
vestigative process, coupled with everything 
else Yevtushenko has published at home and 
abroad, has made it clear that the remarks 
attributed to him here are genuine both in 
substance and spirit. What may be in ques- 
tion is whether he made all these remarks 
on the same occasion. It seems entirely 
possible that the two sections of his "speech" 
were delivered on two separate occasions— 
the part on abstract art, in the course of a 
running debate with Khrushchev at the 
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Manezh; and the part on anti-Semitism, at 
the December 17 meeting. But their authen- 
ticity—as of Khrushchev’s interjections—is 
no longer disputable. 

Yevtushenko needs no introduction to 
Western readers. He burst into national and 
world renown after September 19, 1961, when 
his poem, “Babi Yar,” appeared in Literatur- 
naya Gazeta (Literary Gazette), the organ 
of the Soviet writers union. He remains to- 
day a significant if erratic and somewhat 
ambiguous, spokesman of the younger Soviet 
intelligentsia. 

Romm, in his own way, is no less fascinat- 
ing a figure. He is perhaps the most distin- 
guished living Soviet film director. He began 
his career as one of a band of experimenters 
in the silent screen of the early 1920's, estab- 
lished himself a decade later as a leading 
director of orthodox films, and then re- 
emerged in the post-Stalin period as both 
an avant gardist and a public exponent of 
greater liberality in Soviet art and society. 

For Romm, as for the young intellectuals 
whose champion he is and for whom he 
symbolizes the Golden Age of the 1920's, 
there is a connection between the struggle 
against anti-Semitism and the struggle 
against repression of freedom in the arts. 
Romm (who is Jewish) and Yevtushenko 
(who is not) reflect the feelings of the en- 
tire dissenting generation of young intelli- 
gentsia, sons who are turning away from 
their fathers of the 1930's, 1940's, and 1950's, 
and turning back to their grandfathers of 
the 1920’s—a period when there was experi- 
mentation in the arts and when anti-Semi- 
tism was officially regarded as a disease and 
was openly fought. In fighting it openly 
now, the young intellectuals are simultane- 
ously fighting those forces in Soviet society 
which stand in the way of greater freedom 
of expression in general. 


YEVTUSHENKO VERSUS KHRUSHCHEV 


YEVTUSHENKO. First of all I want to thank 
the leaders of the party and the Govern- 
ment for kindly making it possible for me 
to speak here, Permit me to begin my 
speech with a verse which I wrote not 80 
long ago which I consider very timely. [Re- 
cites the two last lines of the poem, “Babi 
Tar.“ 

Comrade KHĦHRUSHCHEV. Comrade Yevtu- 
shenko, this poem has no place here. 

YEVTUSHENKO, Respected Nikita Serge- 
evich, I especially selected this poem and with 
the following purpose in mind. We all know 
that no one has done more than you in the 
liquidation of the negative consequences of 
the Stalin cult of personality and we are all 
very grateful to you for this. However, one 
problem yet remains which is also a negative 
consequence of those times, but which today 
has not yet been resolved. This is the prob- 
lem of anti-Semitism. 

Comrade KARUSHCHEV. That is not a prob- 
lem. 

YEVTUSHENKO. It is a problem, Nikita 
Sergeevich. It cannot be denied and it can- 
not be suppressed. It is necessary to come to 
grips with it time and again. It has a place. 
I myself was a witness to such things. More- 
over, it came from people who occupy official 
posts, and thus it assumed an official char- 
acter. We cannot go forward to communism 
with such a heavy load as Judophobia. And 
here there can be neither silence nor denial. 
The problem must be resolved and we hope 
that it will be resolved. The whole progres- 
sive world is watching us and the resolution 
of this problem will even more greatly en- 
hance the authority of our country. By res- 
olution of the problem I mean the cessation 
of anti-Semitism— not clear], along with in- 
stituting criminal proceedings against the 
anti-Semites. This positive measure will 
give many people of Jewish nationality the 
opportunity to take heart and will lead us to 
even greater success in all areas of Commu- 


nist construction. 
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I would like to say a few words about 
abstract painting and our artists. I think 
that our young artists have acted incorrectly 
in organizing the “underground exhibition” 
and inviting foreign correspondents to it.’ 
This was done without forethought and de- 
serves widespread censure. We also cannot 
permit our artists to sell their works abroad. 
This can only be a blow to our prestige and 
to our art. But I want to say that we must 
have great patience with this abstract trend 
in our art and not rush to suppress it, for 
the result may be the opposite. I know the 
artists in question, I know their work, and I 
can emphasize that side by side with the 
abstract aspect, they are attracted to the 
realistic manner of expression. I am con- 
vinced that several formalistic tendencies in 
their work will be straightened out in time. 

Comrade KurusHcHev. The grave straight- 
ens out the humpbacked. 

YEVTUSHENKO. Nikita Sergeevich, we have 
come a long way since the time when only 
the grave straightened out humpbacks. 
Really, there are other ways. I think that 
the best way is to display patience and tact 
and give examples of how to work at our art. 
I think that we should permit the existence 
of various schools in painting and let art, 
our Soviet art, progress in the arguments 
among them, Artists, like writers and musi- 
cians, are most sensitive to any pressure. 
Therefore, it best not to resort to it. Every- 
thing will remain in its place. 

Comrade KHRUSHCHEV, I don't believe that 
you personally like abstract art. 

YEVTUSHENKO. Nikita Sergeevich, there are 
all kinds of abstractionism. What is impor- 
tant is that it should not be charlatanism. I 
submit that a situation can occur when it 


would not be possible to convey the newest 


trends of our epoch in the old manner of 
writing. I must openly admit that I do not 
like our portrait painting although it is 
realistic. I very much respect those com- 
rades who are depicted in these portraits, 
but the portraits themselves seem to me to 
be ordinary color photographs incapable of 
stirring the viewer. I cannot permit the idea, 
Nikolai [sic] Sergeevich, that you can like 
the tastelessly drawn picture, “N. S. Khru- 
shchev among the Workers.” The latest pe- 
riod of my life has been closely linked up with 
Cuba. I like Cuban abstract art very much. 
It would be good if we would organize an 
exhibition of Cuban art. Cuban abstract art 
is very popular among the Cuban people and 
their leaders. Fidel Castro is attracted to it. 
Cuban abstract art is helping the Cuban rev- 
olution and is walking in step with it. I 
think that our art, including the abstrac- 
tionists, is also going in one straight line of 
fighters for communism. I appeal not for 
appeasement, but I call for self-restraint, for 
the deepened study of the theory and prac- 
tice of modern art, and in the final analysis, 
a consolidation of the forces of literary and 
artistic workers for the good of our country. 
Thank you for your attention. 


A SPEECH BY MIKHAIL ROMM 

The subject of the report “Traditions and 
Innovations” offers an occasion to talk about 
such serious things. The Voronezh theater 
director, Comrade Dobrotin, spoke before me 
very well and with much passion. He ve- 
hemently protested against the remnants of 
Stalinism in the field of consciousness. 

He told us the story of those leaders in a 
province who—after a drunken party—start- 
ed a fire on the terrace of a sanitarium and 


1 Yevtushenko refers to a semiprivate ex- 
hibit of young artists organized on November 
26, 1962, at the studio of Eli Beliutin, an art 
teacher. A number of Western correspond- 
ents were invited to view it, as well as some 
Soviet cultural officials and a couple of hun- 
dred of Soviet citizens. This exhibit was 
closed after a few hours and then summoned 
to be hung at the Manezh. 
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imposed disciplinary measures against the 
person responsible for cultural affairs at the 
sanitarium because he tried to protest. This 
is a significant example. 

At the same time, however, Comrade Do- 
brotin advised that Comrade Leonov * should 
be called before the CC (Central Committee) 
and told to write a comedy. And if Com- 
rade Leonov has other wishes? If at the 
moment he doesn't feel like working for the 
theater? In accordance with Dobrotin, if the 
party's CC asks it, Leonov will start writing, 
obediently, and turn out a good comedy. 
Are there no other means? You don't seem 
to understand, Comrade Dobrotin, that this 
way of thinking also stems from the old 
methods, that it resembles a bit starting a 
fire on a terrace. [Applause.]| 

During your speech you let yourself go 
about the modern ballet. You expressed 
regret that on New Year’s Eve your actor 
Popov did a Western dance. I have never 
danced in my life; simply because I can’t 
dance, be it the waltz, the mazurka, or the 
pas de patineur. But it seems to me that 
in a small hall it is preferable to do a West- 
ern dance rather than the mazurka because 
for that the hall would be too small. 

For many years we tried to invent a real 
Soviet dance. Finally it was invented. It 
is called the “Promenade” and requires a 
lot of room. On putting it on television, the 
explanations concerning certain steps of this 
dance took four sessions, but no spectator 
understood all its finesse. On the other 
hand Popov learned how to do his dance 
at once. Evidently it was a simple dance. 
I should like to know if, performing this on 
New Year's Eve, Popov did much harm and 
what the harm was exactly. 

Comrade Dobrotin also let himself go on 
singers without voices. For myself, con- 
trary to him, I like singers without voices. 
I prefer Bernes and, in general, those who 
talk instead of sing, their mouths wide 
open, emitting trills. Of course; the aria 
"Perdona, Celeste Creatura" must be sung 
by a well-trained voice. On the other hand 
the song “The Little Girl Goes Toward the 
Fields” needs other qualities. In the field 
of art, I like everything that is expressive. 
{Applause.] 

In our country, however, certain methods 
were imposed against which it is necessary 
to fight. I’m ready to fight against my own 
shortcomings still remaining from the past? 
Precisely because of that, before we take up 
traditions and innovations I should like to 
clarify the problem of certain traditions 
which were imposed in our country. There 
are good ones and there are very bad ones; 
for example, the one of playing the Overture 
of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 1812” twice a 
year, 

Comrades, as I understand it, this over- 
ture expresses a very clear political idea— 
the idea of the triumph of orthodox religion 
and autocracy over revolution. It’s a bad 
piece of music written by Tchaikovsky on 
command. It’s a thing Peter Ilyitch was 
himself ashamed of at the end of his life. 
I'm not a specialist in the history of music, 
but I am convinced that this overture was 
composed for passing reasons, with the very 
clear aim of pleasing the church and the 
monarchy. 

Why should the Soviet power humiliate 
the “Marseillaise,” the marvelous hymn of 
the French Revolution, by drowning it out 
with the noise of church bells? Why should 


Leonid Leonov, with Sholokhov the pre- 
mier novelist of the U.S.S.R. Born 1899, au- 
thor of numerous novels, stories, and plays. 
His best work was perhaps done in the 1920's. 

Here Romm seems to be referring to the 
fact that he was a dutiful and well-rewarded 
director during the thirties and forties, 
producing some of the most effective adula- 
tory films for Stalin. 
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it celebrate the triumph of czarist ideology, 
the ideology of the “Black Hundreds“? 

But to play this overture has become a 
tradition. After the October revolution, 
this overture was played the first time dur- 
ing those years when the expression “cosmop- 
olite without a fatherland” was invented to 
replace that other expression “dirty Jew.” 

Among other things, and in certain in- 
stances, the latter expression was even 
printed. On the cover of the [satirical] 
magazine Crocodile a cartoon appeared dur- 
ihg those years presenting a "cosmopolite 
without a fatherland” of clearly Jewish type, 
holding a book in his hands on which one 
could read in big characters the word “GID.” 
Not “André Gide” but simply “Gid.” t 

Neither the cartoonist nor any of those re- 
sponsible for this scoundrel's joke has been 
condemned by us. We have preferred to keep 
quiet, to forget all this, as one could forget 
that dozens of our best theater and movie 
people were declared cosmopolites without a 
fatherland”: for instance, comrades Yut- 
kevic,> Leonid Trauberg,® Sutyrki,’? Kovarski,* 
Bleiman,’ and others present here. They 
have been authorized to work again, some in 
the party, some in their particular union. 
But is it really possible to heal the wounds, 
to forget what one has suffered for many 
years, when you were trampled on and cov- 
ered with mud? * 

And those who directed this shameful cam- 
paign with joy and pleasure, who racked their 
brains to invent other things and to drag 
other people into the mire, have they been 
made to pay for what they did? People 
don't even reproach them, holding that this 
would show lack of tact! 

The magazine October," edited by Koce- 
tov," has recently become interested in mo- 
tion pictures. From January to November 


In Russian the words “Gide”—and “Zhid,” 
dirty Jew, are pronounced exactly alike. 

*Should read Yutkevich. Sergei Yutke- 
vich, born 1904, originally a painter, became 
one of a group of experimental artistic de- 
signers and directors of films in the 192078. 
Until the late 1940’s, he had achieved enor- 
mous success with a long series of films. A 
1947 movie, “Light Over Russia“ was banned 
because of “serious errors.” By 1949, when 
the cultural purge presided over by Andrei A. 
Zhdanov was in full swing, he was under 
attack and his career threatened because he 
had contributed favorable articles to volumes 
in honor of D. W. Griffith and Charlie 
Chaplin. 

* Born 1902, another of that galaxy of silent 
screen experimenters of the 1920's and an 
established director in subsequent decades. 
Like Romm, Yutkevich, and all the others 
to be mentioned below—except for Kalata- 
zov—he is a Jew, and came under vicious 
attack in the late forties for, among other 
things, “spreading and elaborating the false 
and un-Soviet myth that the American film 
director D. W. Griffith was the father of 
world film art,” 

Should read Sutyrin. Vladimir A. Su- 
tyrin, born 1902, a distinguished film critic 
and theoretician of the cinema. 

š Nikolai Kovarsky. Also a distinguished 
film critic. 

*Mikhail Bleiman. Born 1904. Highly 
successful screen writer until the late forties. 

1% All the above were attacked at that time 
as a “group of estheticizing cosmopolitans 
in the film industry, miserable tramps of 
humanity, homeless and nameless cosmo- 
politans of the cinema, base spokesmen of 
reactionary estheticism, who conducted an 
organized slander campaign against its [the 
Soviet film's] lofty ideology, its truthfulness 
and its patriotic content.” 

1 A major literary monthly, the stronghold 
of the literary Stalinists. 

Should read Kochetov. Vsevolod Koche- 
tov, born 1911. The party's favorite Soviet 
novelist. 
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it published articles smearing all the prog- 
ress achieved by Soviet films, expressing sus- 
picion toward the critics of the great artists 
of the older generation and even the new 
one. These articles were inspired by the 
same persons who led the campaign of de- 
nunciation of “cosmopolites without a 
fatherland.” It seems to me, however, that 
we should not forget all that happened. 

Today many writers are starting to do 
scripts for the theater or motion pictures de- 
nouncing the Stalinist epoch and the cult of 
the personality. This is because it has be- 
come possible and necessary, while 3 or 4 
years ago it was still thought that Nikita 
Sergeevich’s speech at the 20th Congress 
was sufficient. A more or less leading official 
told me this clearly: “Listen, the party has 
shown infinite courage. Study Comrade 
Khrushehev's speech, and that's enough. 
Why stick your nose into this business?” 

Today it has become definitely clear that 
it was not sufficient, that it is necessary for 
us to think for ourselves, to speak and write 
for ourselves. 

It is very important to unmask Stalin and 
Stalinism, but the heritage left by Stalin- 
ism is not less important. And it is not less 
important to look around at what surrounds 
us and to formulate a judgment on events 
that occur in the social life of art. 

Our meetings are conducted in a calm, 
tranquil, academic tone. In the meantime 
a very energetic group of rather bad writers 
hits out viciously in the magazine October 
against the new literature and nobody an- 
swers them in this arena. On the other 
hand, the very moment Yevtushenko pub- 
lished his poem “Babi Yar,” this group 
printed a reply in the journal Literature and 
Life [Literatura 1 Zhisn].* 

Not long ago I happened to be in Italy and 
America, and I should like to say that what 
was considered to be a scandal in the West 
was not Yevtushenko’s poem, but the re- 
sponse to it. The local journalists asked me, 
“What do you think of the new wave of 
anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R.?" 

I asked with perplexity what they were 
talking about. They mentioned Starikov's 
article and Markov’s poem.“ 

That issue of the journal Literature and 
Life was shameful, as are the latest issues of 
the magazine October. 

Since the articles in October are aimed at 
me, it is difficult and embarrassing for me 
to reply. Difficult but necessary. 

The attacks against films carried in October 
began in the January issue with an article on 
the picture “Peace to Him Who Enters,” an 
article written in an absolutely inadmissible 
tone of political denunciation. The only 
error in calculation made by the editorial 
board was that they fafled to name anyone 
specifically in their denunciation. Ten years 
ago, after such an article, somebody would 
be put in chains, forbidden to work, sent 
to faraway regions. But it is a fact that 
times have changed and that this denuncia- 
tion probably wasn’t even read. But the 
denunciation remains. 

Then came the attack on the films “The 
Letter That Wasn't Sent.“ “When the 


133 Now defunct organ of the Writers Union 

of the Russian Republic, a consistent Stalin- 
ist paper. 
„Dmitri Starikov, a well-known Soviet lit- 
erary critic, who, on September 27, 8 days 
after the publication of “Babi Yar,” pub- 
lished a violent attack on Yevtushenko. He 
accused him of provocation and of a “mon- 
strous” insult to the Soviet people, and of 
nurturing chauvinism and f the 
“dying flames of nationalist attitudes.” 

% Alexei Markov, author of a poem which 
attacked Yevtushenko for defiling the Rus- 


sian people with pygmy's spittle.” 
"Shown here as “The Letter That Was 
Never Sent.” 


Storks Take Their Flight.“ “ “If This Is 
Love,” and “Nine Days in a Year.” The 
themes of the accusations were not new. 
For “Nine Days“ the hero wasn't “positive.” 
The same thing applied to “When the Storks 
Take Their Flight.” In “The Letter That 
Wasn't Sent,“ a decadent pessimism is to be 
found. Reisman’s™ heroes show moral de- 
ficiencies and amorality is decadent. 

In the past, one was severely punished for 
such shortcomings. Today denunciations 
like these haven't had any consequences, 
simply because the authorities in charge 
don't read them or don’t even exist any 
more. That is why neither Kilatozov ” nor 
Reisman nor myself were hunted out of the 
movies, and the magazine became very 
angry. In the first and second issues of that 
magazine some terrible articles were pub- 
lished, containing general accusations 
against everything and everyone. Only the 
word “cosmopolite” wasn’t used. For the 
rest there was a surprising resemblance to 
articles published 15 years ago. 

The author of the article that appeared in 
No. 2 of the magazine October writes among 
other things: “Whereas the Italians them- 
selves recognize that neorealism is dead, 
Romm continues to praise it.” (I quote 
from memory.) In fact neorealism is dead. 
It died with the help of the Vatican and the 
capitalist censorship. The artists of Italian 
neorealism created films like Germi's “The 
Railwaymen,” De Sica’s “The Bicycle Thief,” 
“Two Coins in the Fountain,” “Rome 11 
O'Clock in the Morning,” and other really 
great and unforgettable masterpieces. 

Never has the film industry under a bour- 
geois regime created such work before, in any 
case not as a group and with such unity. All 
forces were mobilized against Italian neo- 
realism—the censorship, bribery, threats, 
sabotage of distribution, violence of all kinds. 
All this in order to destroy, to break, to crush 
this group of artists. World reaction as a 
whole went into action against Italian neo- 
realism. At that time a single article was 
published in our country, unfortunately 
signed by Polevoi,** a man I respect. In that 
article, Polevoi also attacked Italian neo- 
realism. I was ashamed of that article, a 
reaction common to all of us. That hap- 
pened 6 years ago. We didn't encourage this 
current, which was very close to the Italian 
CP. They were strangling neorealism and 
we attacked it. And it was only recently that 
Solovieva ? finally wrote a book on neo- 
realism. She wrote it when it was necessary 
to treat the subject on a historical plane. 

Three years ago I ventured to intervene in 
favor of Italian neorealism. And even today 
people wko insist on the importance of re- 
maining loyal to tradition recall this sin. 
How did I dare intervene in favor of neo- 
realism? But in my opinion, neorealism has 
had an influence on the youth. It must be 
admitted. If this influence existed, it did 
exist. You have to decide then whether this 
influence was positive or negative. I know 


* Better known here as The Cranes Are 
Flying.“ 

18 The most recent film, 1961, directed by 
Romm., 

» Yuli Reisman. Born 1903. Active as a 
leading screen director since the early 1920's. 
Won a Stalin Prize for his 1945 documentary, 
“Berlin.” Now again experimenting. 

Should read Kalatozov. Mikhail Kala- 
tozov. Born 1903, a Georgian. Major film 
director and administrator. Surrealistic in 
early 1920’s and up to 1930, then became 
orthodox. In post-Stalin period, director of 
“The Cranes Are Flying“ and “The Letter 
That Was Never Sent,” the latter of which 
was considerably revised by censors. 


“Boris Polevoi, famous novelist, also 
editor of Yunost (Youth), a literary journal. 


Inna Solovieva, film historian, published 
the volume, Neo-Realism in Italian Movies“ 
in 1961 (Moscow). 
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our youth. I know the impression created by 
the Italian films. I can underline that this 
influence was real. 

Why should we bow in all fields to what is 
called “the first“ as we had to do in the past? 
I am not at all certain that this flrst“ is 
always a good thing. Let’s suppose that a 
lone American genius invented the phono- 
graph and that we developed the invention. 
Who then should be proud of it? In my 
opinion we should, because genius wasn't 
recognized in America while we developed the 
Phonograph. We, to the contrary, make it 
appear that we invented everything, the 
cinema, the phonograph, the electric light, 
and the telephone while in fact it was the 
Americans who developed all these good 
things, There is no reason why we should be 
proud of this. 

We are combing history hunting for some- 
one who invented the locomotive before 
Stevenson although we know very well that 
we didn't build one at that time. We should 
give ourselves airs because of our lack of effi- 
ciency, our backwardness. Those who built 
the first locomotives, who made the first 
flight, they were right. We should be proud 
of being the first to fly into outer space, of 
having the biggest power stations in the 
world, and not about what occurred 200 years 
ago, about the man who said “E” for the first 
time, whether it was Dobchinsky or Bob- 
chinsky. 

By defending and sometimes inventing this 
claim to be “the first” at all costs, it’s im- 
possible to say how far you can go. Only 10 
years ago, we tried to cut ourselves off com- 
pletely from Western culture—and this, too, 
was covered by the word tradition.“ 

I was very happy today to hear Yutkevic 
speak about innovations and about spending 
much time in the West. We have lost the 
habit of considering that something also ex- 
ists in the West. And this in Russia, the 
country in the world where more foreign lit- 
erature is translated than anywhere else. 
One of the strong points of the Russian intel- 
lectuals was precisely the fact that they read 
all of world literature, that they stood at the 
top in knowledge of world culture. This, too, 
is one of our traditions. An excellent tradi- 
tion which we needn't be reminded of today. 


A TIME FOR AFFIRMATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to a 
moving and forceful statement relating 
to the tragic loss of President Kennedy, a 
statement written by Marion Harper, Jr., 
president and chairman of the Board of 
Interpublic, Inc., and a leader in the 
communications profession. 

This statement is concise and to the 
point. Mr. Harper emphasizes the re- 
markable courage and vision of our late 
President and how we must not now 
falter in our quest for a better America, 
just as President Kennedy did not falter. 
This is a statement which every Amer- 
ican should read and ponder carefully. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled “A Time 
for Affirmation” printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A TIME FOR AFFIRMATION 

“In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or fail- 
ure of our course."—JOHN F. KENNEDY, in- 
augural address. 

“I will do my best. That is all I can do. 
I ask for your help—and God’s."——LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, first statement as President. 

In the first numbered reaction to days of 
horror and tragedy, it was perhaps inevitable 


` irrecoverable. 
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that a stunned and saddened Nation should 
for a moment shudder under the cold hand 
of despair. And, for a moment, fall prey to 
the calamity-howlers and doomsayers who 
were keening that all was lost—the American 
spirit had finally bogged down in a welter 
of violence, immorality, greed, and hatred. 

Our martyred young President would be 
the first to say— that's a lot of nonsense. He 
was fully aware of the currents of violence, 
distrust, and bigotry that swirled around his 
office, his country, and the world—aware of 
their causes, and determined to seek their 
cure. But never once did he falter in his 
buoyant confidence that anything was pos- 
sible, given a real commitment; that the 
American dream of peace, decency, and free- 
dom was realizable, and worth living and 
dying for—as he lived and died for it. 

“In the long history of the world.“ he said. 
“only a few generations have been granted 
the role of defending freedom in its hour of 
maximum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it. I do not be- 
leve that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith, the devotion 
which we bring to this endeavor will light 
our country and all who serve it—and the 
glow from that fire can truly light the 
world.” : 

That fire, which flickered momentarily to 
the shock of horrendous events, still burns 
* * * in the marvel of orderly transfer of the 
powers of government * * * in the modest 
but meaningful words of the new Chief of 
State, who permitted no smallest doubt of 
continuum * * * in the eloquence of an 
American spokesman, telling the United 
Nations, “U.S. policy outlasts violence and 
outlives men” * * * in the immediate vote 
of confidence by the business community 
* * * in the outpouring of messages and 
visits of grief and devotion—by princes, pre- 
lates, potentates, and plain people, from 
every part of the globe. 

These messages, these visits, and manifes- 
tations of concern transcend the mortality 
of any one man. They seem, rather, to be 
tributes to the strength, validity, and im- 
portance of the ideas which one man sym- 
bolized for a great part of the world. 

The loss of our President is grievous and 
The American spirit shone 
bright in him. But that spirit is not extin- 
guished by his passing. 

Much of what he set out to do hasn't been 
done. All too apparent is the irony—and the 
challenge—of his words, “in your hands, my 
fellow citizens, more than mine.” 

The problems and challenges remain: jobs, 
housing, schooling, health; our relations 
with and support to free nations, and our 
hope and help for the unfree; the need for 
national growth to support all these urgent 
programs. And with it all, the unceasing 
demands upon our inventiveness, statesman- 
ship, patriotism, patience, and pocketbooks. 

With the energy, the faith, the devotion 
our late President was so sure he could 
count on—and which few of his countrymen 
have ever doubted was there—we can build 
his—and our own—best monument. And 
in heeding his wish to ask what we can do 
for the country, we can give our best support 
to his successor. 

Marion HARPER, Jr. 


THE INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, a tax loop- 
hole, once opened, soon becomes bigger 
and a growing amount of income flows 
through it into a sheltered position. The 
crevice deepens and the erosion of the 
tax base soon becomes a great gully. 
Often this is a process which takes a few 
years. In the case of the investment 
credit, however, the ink was hardly dry 
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when the beneficiaries of this tax re- 
fund—a refund which must come out of 
the pockets of taxpayers—began efforts 
to fatten themselves further. 

I will not today repeat what was set 
out in minority views signed by the senior 
Senator from Illinois and me when the 
investment credit was first adopted in 
1962, or the arguments advanced during 
floor debate in 1962. For anyone who 
might be interested, I would cite the re- 
port of the Committee on Finance on the 
Revenue Act of 1962, beginning on page 
396. Perhaps I will be pardoned for rec- 
ommending it. 

But section 203 of the tax bill, H.R. 
8363, as ordered reported by the Finance 
Committee, simply makes the investment 
credit twice as bad as it was when it was 
first enacted during the 87th Congress. 
The credit now becomes an outright, full- 
value gift, with not even the pretense of 
partial recovery through slightly de- 
creased depreciation allowances. 

There is one additional provision in 
this section, however, which does not 
even relate to revenues, and therefore it 
has no place in this bill. It is wrong and 
will create much mischief. I refer to 
section 203(e), which would direct the 
Federal regulatory agencies not to order 
any of the benefits of the investment 
credit “flowed through” to consumers, 

Regulatory agencies have two basic 
choices in handling the treatment of the 
tax refunds represented by the invest- 
ment credit. 

One method is to flow through the tax 
cut, that is, put the tax savings into the 
net profit figure, where it would, of 
course, operate to raise the utility’s rate 
of return. It does so operate, even if the 
company and the regulatory agency 
agree to allow it to be hidden somewhere 
else in the books—or to pretend it does 
not exist, that all apparent taxes were 
actually paid. But logic and equity re- 
quire that this tax saving be shown as a 
reduction of costs, or an increase in 
profits, and the consumer, the customer 
of the utility, would benefit through re- 
duced rates. 

The other choice, and the one which 
would in effect be ordered by this bill, is 
to normalize the tax savings, that is, to 
permit the utility to use this tax refund 
as it sees fit, while continuing to charge 
ita customers the full rate it would be 
allowed to charge if these taxes were, in 
fact, actually paid. 

I think it is not putting the matter too 
strongly to say that the Congress is, with 
the passage of this bill with this section 
intact, ordering the regulatory agencies 
to permit the utilities to cheat the con- 
sumers of electricity, gas, and other 
goods and services which come to them 
from these favored companies. This is 
made worse by the fact that utilities, 
generally speaking, enjoy a monopoly, 


and against them the consumer has no 
recourse. 


On January 23, 1964, the Federal Power 
Commission announced its decision in 
favor of flow through. Other Federal 
regulatory agencies, less vigorous in pro- 
tection of the public interest, are stand- 
ing by perhaps in the hope that Congress 
will prohibit them from doing what is 
now their legal, rightful duty. They 
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have been standing by since the invest- 
ment credit was enacted in 1962. 

But even industry spokesmen have, in 
some instances, spoken out against this 
unconscionable theft from their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Donald C. Cook, president of Amer- 
ican Electric Power Co., Inc., in a letter 
to the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, a copy of which was very kindly sent 
to me, and I am sure to all members of 
the committee, by Mr. Cook, has set out 
his views on this subject. 

Here is a paragraph from Mr, Cook’s 
letter: 

It is my view that the investment credit 
does in fact represent a reduction in current 
Federal income tax expense, and therefore a 
reduction in current operating expenses; 
that the investment credit will stimulate 
capital expenditures by utilities even if all 
or part of the tax saving is passed on to cus- 
tomers, or if the tax saving forestalls or 
reduces an otherwise necessary increase in 
rates; and, indeed, that the use of this tax 
saving to reduce or avoid an increase in the 
price of the taxpayer's product is best cal- 
culated to increase demand and in turn to 
stimulate plant investment, and thus to 
carry out the basic objectives underlying the 
adoption of the credit. r 


Mr. Cook went on to say that he under- 
stood that his views were shared by many 
other utility companies and regulatory 
agencies. 

The question of equity and forced, if 
not false bookkeeping aside, there are 
tremendous sums of money involved. By 
the passage of this section, the Congress 
will take away from consumers some 
$300 million per year by forcing higher 
rates on the customers of natural gas 
pipelines and electric utilities under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission alone, considering both the 
interstate and intrastate business of 
these companies. And this is just one 
segment of regulated activities. 

If the matter would stop with the 
handling of the investment credit, the 
situation would be bad enough. But 
already proposals have been advanced to 
have the Congress order the Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies to allow regulated mo- 
nopolies to normalize with respect to 
other funds. 

During the Korean war, rapid amorti- 
zation certificates were issued to many 
companies. In the 1954 Code, acceler- 
ated depreciation was approved. As a 
consequence, the sums of money col- 
lected from consumers by the monopo- 
lies operating in the utility field—sup- 
ee regulated—are truly astronomi- 


Amendment No. 350 to this bill has 
already been offered and may well be 
brought up during floor debate. This 
amendment would order the Federal 
regulatory agencies to give the same 
treatment this bill accords the invest- 
ment credit to amounts set aside under 
liberalized depreciation provisions. 

Accumulated deferred taxes of com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission amounted to 
some $2 billion at the end of 1962. 

These amounts, set aside under pro- 
visions of sections 167 and 168 of the 
code, have given rise to sizable tax-free 
dividends. With the enactment of the 
principle enunciated in this bill, section 
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203(e), there will never be any possi- 
bility that the customers of these utili- 
ties will ever receive rate reductions 
based on the taxes actually paid by the 
monopolies serving them. They will 
continue to pay rates based on phantom, 
nonexistent taxes and other expenses 
which show on the books, but which are 
never, in actuality, paid or incurred. 

I shall do my best to see that no col- 
league votes for this provision without 
an awareness of its content and mean- 
ing. I shall ask the assistance of the 
members of the Commerce Committee in 
making an effort to refer the matter to 
that committee for study. 


POVERTY AMONG THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President. as a 
freshman Member of the House of 
Representatives, I joined with the then 
Representative LEE MeETcaLF, now the 
junior Senator from Montana, and with 
the late Senator James E. Murray, in 
proposing a resolution to endorse a point 
4 program for the American Indians. 

Because of my service as director of 
the food-for-peace program, my ad- 
vocacy of aid to needy, undernourished 
people and to the underdeveloped na- 
tions abroad is established. But my 
prior commitment to the elimination of 
poverty in our own land is just as in- 
tense today as when I first came to 
Congress. 

We should continue and expand our 
attack on hunger around the world. But 
if our assistance to other nations is to 
be convincing proof to them that demo- 
cratic institutions can best achieve 
abundance and a good way of life, then 
we must accept the challenge: “Doctor, 
heal thyself.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to put in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orn an article from the Washington 
Post of January 16, 1964, by Aubrey 
Graves, an outstanding journalistic au- 
thority on Indian problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Graves was the 
author of a very fine series of seven ar- 
ticles last year, which I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 11, 
March 15, and March 17, 1963, describ- 
ing the nature of problems as he ob- 
served them on the Oglala Sioux Tribe 
Reservation at Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 2 

Looking again at the situation of our 
Indians after nearly a year, Mr. Graves 
writes: 

American Indians living on reservations 
furnish a bleak example of the poverty on 
which President Johnson has declared all- 
out war. 


Mr. Graves’ article reports that the 
average income of an Indian family on 
a reservation last year was $1,500, only 
one-half the $3,000 “poverty level” re- 
ceived by the poorest one-fifth of Ameri- 
can families, and only one-fourth of the 
average family income for the Nation as 
a whole. 

He reports that 9 out of 10 Indian 
families on reservations still live in 
homes below acceptable standards; that 
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young Indian adults receive an average 
of 8 years’ education compared to a na- 
tional average of 12 years; and that the 
average age at death of our Indian peo- 
ple in 1963 was 42 years compared to the 
national average of 62. 

We have no more urgent problem of 
poverty to solve than our own, domestic 
Indian problem. 

Congress has given adequate statutory 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct needed Indian programs. 

Dr. J. K. Galbraith, who was one of 
the late President Kennedy's advisers 
and until recently Ambassador to India, 
has pointed out the relationship between 
education and poverty, suggesting a mas- 
sive attack on the educational problem 
among our poorest citizens. 

Programs to alleviate poverty on the 
Indian reservations must be accompanied 
by improved education or our problem of 
special assistance to these Americans will 
continue from generation to generation 
indefinitely. If we will supplement funds 
provided for the Indian peoples suffi- 
ciently to give them the educational op- 
portunities they need and should have, 
we will make far greater real progress 
than in the past. 

The need is for funds—for adequate 
appropriations—for a decade or two to 
bring these underprivileged citizens 
within our own land abreast of our own 
development in education as well as some 
of the material necessities. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 17, 1964] 
INDIAN LIFE EXAMPLE OF U.S. POVERTY 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

American Indians living on reservations 
furnish a bleak example of the poverty on 
which President Johnson has declared all- 
out war. 

At the same time, programs enacted by the 
Federal Government for their benefit already 
have achieved heartening results. They 
could serve as a pattern for alleviating the 
misery of other Americans living, as the 
President expressed it, “on the outskirts of 
hope.“ 

To appreciate fully the status of the In- 
dians, consider these facts: 

The income of the average reservation 
family during the winter of 1963 was $1,500. 
This was far below the “poverty line,” of 
$3,000, received by the lower fifth of all fam- 
ilies in the Nation. The average family in- 
come for the United States as a whole was 
$6,000. 

On the Indian reservations, about half of 
all family heads were idle and on public as- 
sistance in winter, 1963. By contrast the 
unemployment rate for the entire labor force 
was roughly 614 percent. 

On the reservations 9 of every 10 families 
were living in dwellings far below acceptable 
standards of comfort, safety, or decency. 

Young Indian adults had received only 8 
years of schooling, against a national average 
of 12. The average age of Indians at death 
during 1963 was 42 years, compared to the 
national average of 62. 

By 1955, it was apparent, Indians on res- 
ervations were multiplying faster than the 
rest of the population, and their land base 
(one-third of what it was in 1880) could 
support only 22,375 of the 64,690 Indian 
families living on it. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 

A-high percentage of Indians in employ- 
able age brackets had no occupational skill; 
they preferred the squalor and misery of 
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their home areas to a new life in unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

Faced with these stubborn facts, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in 1957 instituted a 
program of off-reservation adult vocational 
training. 

In 1961 it greatly accelerated a program of 
industrial development on the reservations 
and began the change from contract labor to 
a force-account policy in construction work. 
Under the force account system, the Govern- 
ment acts as contractor and does the hiring. 

During fiscal 1962 and 1963, force account 
employment has increased 1440, or 77 per- 
cent. This is exclusive of the accelerated 
public works program under which the Bu- 
reau by the end of this month will have 
spent or obligated $20 million. 

Through last November, this had already 
resulted in more than 24,000 man-months of 
temporary employment. On the average, 
3,000 workers, nearly all Indian, have had 
temporary jobs. 

Since 1961, 25 small industrial plants have 
been added to 11 previously set up on reser- 
vations. Manufacturing wood products, 
plastic novelties, costume jewelry, quilted 
goods, clothing, leathercraft, fishhooks, car- 
pets, electric clocks, cameras, and other pre- 
cision instruments, these plants when in full 
operation will employ more than 3,000 In- 
dians. 

A beginning has been made in providing 
modern housing on a few reservations. 
Fifty units at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., are in 
occupancy, 

This is a program of the Public Health 
Administration in cooperation with the indi- 
vidual tribes and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

LABOR CONTRIBUTED 


Fifty-six units are under construction at 
Fort Peck in Montana; 20 units are approach- 
ing completion on the Black Feet Reserva- 
tion and 60 are under construction or in the 
planning state at San Carlos, Ariz. 

These projects employ the concept of self- 
help. The Indian contributes his labor, un- 
der Bureau supervision. The value of the 
Indian's labor becomes his downpayment. 
He enters a lease-purchase agreement with 
the tribal housing authority and eventually 
will own his house. Fifty-eight tribes have 
set up housing authorities. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall has 
demonstrated deep interest in improving the 
lot of American Indians. Said the Secretary 
yesterday: 

“President Johnson, in his state of the 
Union message, called for Federal and local 
pursuit of poverty wherever it exists. Right- 
ly, he included Indian reservations in the list 
of those places where poverty exists in its 
severest form. 

“With the proven programs of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to point the way to a break- 
through, we must, and will, press forward 
until poverty on the Indian reservations has 
been eliminated.” 

Indian Commissioner Philleo Nash believes 
that the adult vocational training program is 
perhaps the Bureau’s most important. Un- 
der it, 3,550 individuals are currently in 
training in more than 150 trade schools with 
which the BIA has contracts. More than 700 
skills are taught, from barbering and cos- 
metics to electronic maintenance and repair. 
The BIA pays for the trainee's transportation 
and tuition and for the maintenance of his 
entire family during the training period. 

Nash reports that the 70 percent who have 
successfully completed these courses have 
been placed in full-time gainful employ- 
ment, 

Five Athabaskan Indians and five Eskimos, 
for instance, were the first graduates last 
summer of a 24-month course in electronics 
at the RCA Institute in New York. 

All have taken jobs with RCA's “White 
Alice” communications system in Alaska, at 
beginning salaries of $9,357 to $10,209. They 
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are being followed by about 100 others who 
will serve in the Nation’s defense in their 
home State of Alaska, 


TAX CREDIT FOR COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] has made known 
his intention of offering, as an amend- 
ment to the tax bill, his proposal of a 
tax credit for college expenses. My col- 
league deserves high praise for his con- 
tinuing efforts to assist families who are 
seeking better education for their chil- 
dren and are confronted with the rising 
costs of college tuition. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of his 
proposal. I am sure that the Senate will 
carefully consider this amendment, 

This proposal provides an income tax 
credit on $1,500 of tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies for a student at an institu- 
tion of higher education. It provides a 
sliding scale formula to equalize the 
benefits of the credit with respect to 
students at public and private colleges. 
The credit will be available to each and 
every person who pays tuition. Finally, 
the credit is limited so that it provides 
greater dollar benefits for lower income 
families. 

Since its original proposal by President 
Kennedy, I have strongly advocated an 
overall reduction in taxes as a stimulant 
to industrial development, investment 
expansion, national economic growth, 
and employment. 

On January 23, 1964, the Baltimore 
Sun carried an illuminating editorial on 
the proposed college tax credit. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE Tax CREDIT 

It used to be that a family’s biggest ex- 
pense in the lifetime of its chief wage-earner 
was the cost of buying a home—something 
that is entered into with many safeguards 
and paid off slowly over many years. Now 
the biggest expense may be the cost of send- 
ing three or four children to college, some- 
thing that must be paid off more quickly 
and hits—as a rule—within a short period 
of time. Even at a State or other public 
college, the cost of 4 years of education can 
run as high as $6,600; an education at a good 
private college can cost double that sum. 

Hence, millions of parents will watch anx- 
lously the fate of Senator Ristcorr’s proposal 
to allow families special income tax credits 
(to a maximum of $325 a year) for each stu- 
dent in college. The administration is op- 
posed to this amendment to its tax bill, but 
Mr. Ristcorr, a former Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, feels that there is 
enough support for his plan to override an 
unfavorable vote by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The committee majority opposes 
the Ribicoff proposal following the admin- 
istration’s contention that education can be 
financed more efficiently through grants and 
loans. 

But can it? The administrative costs in- 
volved in any Federal (or, for that matter, 
State) scholarship plan, the general tendency 
of scholarships to be restricted to levels be- 
low the middle-income group and the in- 
evitable selectivity of Federal support for 
college scholarship systems provide less help 
for the average student, and at higher cost, 
than would a straightforward modest tax 
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reduction. Mr. Rmicorr's proposal, which 
would help a great number of families in the 
most direct way, is likely to be approved if 
it gets to the floor. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have said and heard a good deal in re- 
cent weeks about the advantages of chan- 
neling our assistance to other nations 
through international organizations. 
This body knows that I have long been 
an advocate of this method of getting 
this aid into projects which are eco- 
nomically sound and which for this rea- 
son are bound to contribute to social 
progress and political stability in the de- 
veloping nations. 

It is through multilateral organiza- 
tions, too, that we can best spur self-help 
and reform efforts in the proud new na- 
tions which resent lecturing from donor 
countries and whose sensitivity leads 
them to confuse well-intentioned advice 
with dictation. 

It is with this in mind that I am 
pleased to see the creation of a new inter- 
American organization designed to give 
the Alliance for Progress a genuinely 
multilateral character. We are about to 
see the new Inter-American Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress—CIAP— 
go into operation. It has long been the 
view of experienced and candid men in 
the executive branch and of some of us 
here in the legislative branch that the 
Alliance was not developing as the co- 
operative program which its planners 
and founders had in mind, Rather, it 
seemed to be an essentially bilateral aid 
program albeit with considerably more 
resources than were available for Latin 
America in past years. 

The result was that the United States 
was looked to as the source of all the 
funds, direction, and responsibility for 
the conduct of the program. The Latin 
American nations felt little involve- 
ment. They identified the Alliance with 
the United States. 

In administering the program, the 
United States to the best of its ability 
was trying to apply the criteria of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. But this pol- 
icy was often misunderstood as coercion, 
dictation of terms, or tying U.S. strings 
on aid. When our spokesman countered 
that this is an Alliance, that the bulk of 
the resources had to come from Latin 
America itself, and that we all signed and 
are committed to the goals and prin- 
ciples of the charter, our voice carried 
little conviction. 

Now, hopefully, there will be a change. 
Based on a review and recommendations 
of two of Latin America’s best known 
statesmen—former Presidents Kubit- 
schek of Brazil and Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia—the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has decided 
to give meaning to the phrase “Alliance 
for Progress.” With strong support from 
the United States, the Council has es- 
tablished a seven-member committee to 
be headed by a strong Chairman and 
designed to function somewhat along the 
lines of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation—OEEC. That 
group was the fulcrum of action in the 
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days of the Marshall plan. Hopefully, 
the new Inter-American Committee will 
develop the same degree of effectiveness. 

From now on, it will no longer be the 
United States alone which will judge 
plans and proposals from the Latin 
American nations. It will be seven men, 
including one from the United States and 
six representing regional Latin American 
groups, who will do the appraising, judg- 
ing, and recommending. Thus, there 
will be a much greater sharing of respon- 
sibility, credit, and criticism among the 
members of the Alliance than has been 
the case so far. The judgments of the 
committee also are likely to have more ef- 
fect in the Latin American countries, and 
to call forth greater effort by these na- 
tions, than if they came from the United 
States alone. The success of the Inter- 
American Development Bank is, I believe, 
due largely to the fact that the Latin 
American countries consider it their in- 
strument, feel involved with its opera- 
tions, and therefore want it to succeed. 
Only by developing the same and even 
more intense feeling of involvement in 
the Alliance on the part of the Latin 
American members can that program 
hope to succeed. 

Clearly, the recommendations of the 
new committee are not binding upon this 
or any other country or international in- 
stitution. As in the Marshall plan days, 
the United States will retain final au- 
thority over the distribution of U.S. 
funds. But I should hope that, if the 
new group functions with the degree of 
effectiveness and responsibility that the 
member nations have a right to expect, 
the sources of external assistance, in- 
cluding this Government, should heed its 
proposals. 

We have a new instrument to convert 
the most hopeful program ever launched 
in this hemisphere into a genuinely 
multilateral, and far more effective, op- 
eration. This country should give the 
new group its full and loyal support. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE BY 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the late 
Senator Kefauver, my predecessor as 
chairman of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
wrote a review for the New York Times 
in December 1962, of a book on judicial 
reform entitled “The Corrupt Judge,” by 
Joseph Borkin. Both the review and the 
book itself have already sparked some 
important preliminary results. For one 
thing, Senator Kefauver, as he promised 
in his review, introduced a bill, S. 1613, 
embodying Borkin’s proposals for finan- 
cial disclosure by Federal judges. Even 
though the Judicial Conference of the 
United States has opposed this bill, not 
on its merits but because it felt judges 
should not be singled out, the conference 
nevertheless did pass a resolution for- 
bidding any Federal judge from being a 
director, officer, or employee of a cor- 
poration operated for profit. 

More recently, in the December 1963, 
issue of the Stanford Law Review, in a 
review of Borkin’s book, retired Judge 
William J. Palmer of the Superior Court 
of California, following what is appar- 
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ently the lead of Supreme Court Justice 
Tom C. Clark, made a thoughtful rec- 
ommendation with regard to the admin- 
istration of justice. Judges, Palmer be- 
lieves, should have special training, just 
as occurs in the specialized branches of 
other professions, and this could very 
well begin in the law schools. Without 
evaluating the merits or demerits of 
Senator Kefauver's bill for financial 
disclosure by judges or Judge Palmer's 
recommendation of a school for judges, 
I ask unanimous consent to include their 
reviews of “The Corrupt Judge” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Like Borkin’s 
book, they represent important contribu- 
tions to the literature of judicial admin- 
istration. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Stanford Law Review, Dec. 1963] 
Tue Corrupt JUDGE: AN INQUIRY INTO BRIB- 
ERY AND OTHER HIGH CRIMES AND MISDE- 

MEANORS IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 

(By Joseph Borkin) 

New York: Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1962, 
310 pages, $6. 

Reading “The Corrupt Judge" is an ex- 
perience that leaves one with the poignant 
feeling of need for an antidote—not that the 
mind has been poisoned but that it has been 
shockingly reminded of a shameful aspect 
of our history, government, and culture with 
a consequent sickening of the spirit. For- 
tunately, a number of antidotes are at hand. 
They too are books: “The Life of John 
Marshall,” ‘Yankee From Olympus,” Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo," “Brandeis,” ‘Harlan 
Fiske Stone; Pillar of the Law," Charles Ev- 
ans Hughes,” and “Stephen J. Field.“ 

Although “The Corrupt Judge“ presents a 
comprehensive survey of corruption among 
and charges against our Federal judges, its 
objective of stark, stirring revelation is ac- 
complished mainly by the stories of four 
judges who sold judicial decisions and edicts. 
One of those judges, Sir Francis Bacon, was 
Lord Chancellor of England nearly 350 years 
ago. The treatment of his case is concise 
and was included only as a prologue indi- 
cating that corruption of judges did not 
originate in the United States. The other 
Judges upon whose careers Mr. Borkin's book 
is based were members of our Federal courts: 
Martin T. Manton of the second circuit 
(1916-39), J. Warren Davis of the third cir- 
cuit (1920-39), and Albert W. Johnson of 
the District Court for the Middle District 
of Pennsylvania (1925-45). 

The adjective “unbelievable” is sometimes 
appropriate even as to a true story, but it 
would be a natural and fitting response to 
the grotesque facts of The Corrupt Judge“ 
except for the thoroughness and accuracy of 
documentation exhibited in the book itself? 


1 Beveridge, “The Life of John Marshall" 
(1916-19); Bowen, “Yankee from Olympus” 


(1944); Hellman, “Benjamin N. Cardozo” 
(1940); Mason, “Brandeis” (1946); Mason, 
“Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law” 
(1956); Pusey, “Charles Evans Hughes" 


(1951); Swisher, “Stephen J. Field” (1930). 

*The appendix, pp. 213-76, is more than 
the caption ordinarily suggests, presenting 
a significant work of research. In addition 
to the “Articles of Impeachment of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor,” pp. 213-18, 
it contains concise statistical reports con- 
cerning charges and congressional inquiries— 
their consequences, sterility, or disposition— 
related to the official conduct of all Federal 
judges who have been involved in any critical 
or questioning congressional resolution or ac- 
tion. Aptly included also are the Canons of 


Judicial Ethics promulgated by the Ameri-. 
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and the experience, achievements, and pres- 
tige of the author“ The publisher speaks 
truthfully on the jacket, saying of the book: 
“The catalogue of venality is overpowering.” 

Author Joseph Borkin, whom the publisher 
describes as “an economic and legal scholar 
of the first rank,” is a lawyer to be admired, 
respected, and trusted for his ability, ver- 
satility, and demonstrated character. It is 
manifest that he wrote this book, not for 
fame or profit or any morbid satisfaction that 
might derive from muckraking as a purpose 
or as a pattern of thought, but only to per- 
form a constructive service—to improve the 
administration of justice in our land and 
time. 

The constructive purpose is implicit in the 
opening chapter titled “The Judge.“ a dis- 
course in which the author makes it clear 
that all the pride, faith, and hope that we 
feel for our mode of jurisprudence is depend- 
ent on the integrity, impartiality, and ability 
of the deciding judge. The keynote is 
sounded in the first paragraph of the text: 
“The attainment of justice is the purpose to 
which the entire intricate structure of juris- 
prudence is dedicated. Within this edifice 
sits a focal figure in whom is crystallized the 
essence and meaning of law and equity. 
This is the judge.“ 

This book will induce only a minimum of 
its possible thought stimulation if the reader 
fails to recognize this fact: to the litigant 
who has received injustice resulting from 
a bias that ethically disqualified the judge 
who did not disqualify himself, the conse- 
quence is not ameliorated by possible grada- 
tion in the relative reprehensibility of the 
cause of the bias. The unjust decision is 
equally unjust whether delivered gratuitously 
to a friend, issued in token of appreciation for 
a noncriminal favor or in satisfaction of 
some personal obligation, or bungled into 
form by incompetence or the compulsion of 
fear. The sine qua non for any person who 
undertakes to hear and justly determine a 
judiciable controversy is fearless impartiality, 
and any factor that destroys or bars such a 
state of mind pollutes the only source of 
humanly accomplished justice. An unjust 


can Bar Association and a few “Ancient 
Precedents” in standards of judicial conduct. 
Pp. 259-76. Nine pages of notes, 11 pages of 
bibliography, and 12 pages of detailed index- 
ing conclude the volume of only 310 pages, 
a volume much smaller than its relative 
significance. 

Joseph Borkin is the author of a number 
of scholarly treatises and discourses, eg. 
Borkin, “Patent Abuses, Compulsion To 
License and Recent Decisions,” 43 Column. L. 
Rev. 720 (1943); Borkin, “The Patent In- 
fringement Suit—Ordeal by Trial,” 17 U. 
Chi. L. Rev. 634 (1950), and served in the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice during the presidency of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He participated in the legal bat- 
tles involved in the bankruptcy of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad and the proxy contests 
for control of the Allegheny Corporation and 
the New York Central Railroad. 

Pp. 7-22. 

5 P. g. 

Moses addressing his people about 3,500 
years ago, counseled them thus: “You shall 
appoint judges and officers in all your 
towns * * * and they shall judge the people 
with righteous judgment. You shall not per- 
vert justice; you shall not show partiality; 
and you shall not take a bribe, for a bribe 
blinds the eyes of the wise and subverts the 
cause of the righteous. Justice, and only 
justice, you shall follow.” Deuteronomy 
16: 18-20 (Revised standard version) . 

About 2,700 years ago, the Prophet Micah, 
warning the people of Israel against moral 
corruption, declaimed: “| T]he prince and the 
judge ask for a bribe.” Micah 7:3 (Revised 
standard version). And he exhorted: 
“[W]hat doth the Lord require of you but to 
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decision resulting from such pollution is a 
corrupt decision regardless of how innocent 
of criminality the trier may have been. 

Criminally corrupt judges are, of course, 
& rarity, although if gathered from all the 
ages and climes of jurisprudence such judges 
might fill a large museum. But the corrupt 
decision, as I have defined it, is not nearly 
so rare. Although relatively isolated, it is 
far more common than would be possible in 
a perfectly healthy and enlightened climate 
of judicial idealism. 

To recognize the occurrence, however in- 
frequent, of the corrupt decision is to identify 
a symptom of organic or functional weak- 
ness and evil in our judicial regime. Ques- 
tions of cause and remedy become crucial. 
Why do injustice and wrong ever flow from 
the instruments of justice and what can be 
done to prevent such perversions are ques- 
tions for which we ought earnestly to seek 
answers, 

Author Borkin does not attempt to pin- 
point any cause of judicial corruption, and 
the specific cases he reports would support no 
sound generalization. He is unequivocally 
critical of our constitutional reliance on im- 
peachment as the sole means of removing an 
unfit judge. Borkin states: “Impeachment 
is a costly, complicated, and cumbersome 
removal process, initiated rarely and then 
only with the greatest reluctance. * * * In 
the main, however, an examination of the 
evidence in the history of impeachment of 
judges would indicate its failure. It has 
protected neither the public interest nor the 
rights of the accused.“ 

In his final chapter, A Proposal,“ the 
author, expressing his conviction that the 
judiciary should carry the responsibility for 
keeping its own house clean, proposes that 
“the Supreme Court, under its rulemaking 
power, require statements from all circuit 
and district court judges regarding their 
extrajudicial business activities.“ » He sup- 
ports his proposal with the following para- 
graph concerning the question of causation: 

“One clear-cut conclusion emerges from 
the study of the judicial misconduct of 
Judges Manton, Davis, and Johnson. Un- 
settled economic conditions, particularly 
those associated with a depression, coupled 
with a deteriorating state of a judge's finan- 
cial condition, produce a climate in which 
judicial corruption can flourish. But the 
corruption involved did not arrive in full 
bloom. Instead, it had a discernible evolu- 
tion. What began as modest private invest- 
ment and reasonable speculation in securities 
and real estate grew to such proportions that 


they not only challenged the canons of judi- 


cial ethics but led ultimately to fiscal disas- 
ter. The pressure of creditors, plus attempts 
to recoup, led to ever deeper involvement, to 
bolder forays into the business arena, until 
even the semblance of propriety disappeared. 
Desperation became a colleague, Not only 
were these judges easy marks for corruptors 
but they themselves were driven to place 
their judicial function on the market, to go 
on the prowl, as it were, for susceptible liti- 
gants and lawyers,” 10 

The author of "The Corrupt Judge“ might 
have pointed to and emphasized one under- 
lying cause of corruption and pollution in 
judicial decisions: climate, the prevailing at- 
mosphere and public attitudes in the realm 
of practical politics in respect to judicial 
qualification, responsibility, and ethical 


do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with your God?” Id. 6:8. 

About 2,500 years ago Confucius fervently 
preached the doctrine of government by good 
example. “Ruling is straightening.” Editors 
of Life, The World's Great Religions” 106- 
07 (1957). 

Pp. 193-194. 

* Pp. 205-210. 

P. 208. 

0 Pp, 207-208. 
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standards and the capacity or lack of capac- 
ity of the bar, the press, and the general 
public for intelligent indignation. However, 
Borkin does state: “A judge cannot be cor- 
rupt alone. For every corrupt judge studied, 
there were inevitable corruptors. They con- 
sisted most frequently of lawyers and clients, 
trustees and receivers, clerks and assistants, 
rapacious ‘finders’ and predatory inter- 
mediaries.” 11 

The climate in which only dedicated, 
selfless, and unshakably honest men are ele- 
vated to the awesome position of judging 
others cannot exist where judicial appoint- 
ments are pieces on a chessboard played in a 
game of political ambition and negotiation, 
played to curry favor, buy and reward sup- 
port, and provide consideration for maneu- 
vers and deals. It cannot exist where a pow- 
erful pressure group can demand and receive 
for its campaign support a voice in the ap- 
pointment of judges, a voice which asks not 
for honored preeminence in the legal profes- 
sion but only that the appointee have views 
and bias favorable to it. It cannot exist 
where no thought is given to rewarding, hon- 
oring, or recognizing long, outstanding, 
highly respected achievement in the practice 
of law or in any area of jurisprudence and 
where often those who seek and obtain a 
judicial appointment do so only to satisfy a 
yen for its prestige or to obtain a job or to 
compensate for a sense of inferiority, with 
no concept of selfless dedication of superior 
knowledge, ability, and character to the serv- 
ice of justice. 

That Borkin's book is more than a parcel 
of scandalous history and probably was in- 
tended to sound a timely tocsin is strikingly 
evidenced by an extended article in the Wall 
Street Journal captioned “Judges in Busi- 
ness.” The opening lines state that “Fed- 
eral judges in substantial numbers have 
moved into a no-man’s land of judicial ethics 
by accepting jobs as directors of corpora- 
tions, banks, and insurance companies.” “ 
One judge mentioned in the article received 
$111,425 over a period of 13 years for his 
services as a director of a life insurance com- 
pany. In one particular year he was the 
company’s most active board member, receiv- 
ing $11,900 for services rendered. To earn 
that sum he must have attended 119 meet- 
ings (at the rate of $100 each), or one meet- 
ing every other working day of the year.” 
No accusation is made that the judge was 
improperly influenced in any decision, 

If “The Corrupt Judge” is regarded as sim- 
ply the report of a thorough, conscientious 
investigation, of search for truth for the sake 
of truth, it invites no criticism or construc- 
tive suggestion. But the author himself, as 
above pointed out, goes beyond so limited a 
purpose and offers a proposal. To provide 
reason for that proposal, he states his anal- 
ysis of the course of economic pressures and 
temptations that resulted in consummate 
corruption. This treatment, in my ap- 
praisal, is only an explanation of the down- 
fall of three particular judges and provides 
no clue to a preventive program designed to 
obstruct the occurrence of the corrupt Judge 
and the corrupt decision. The author’s pro- 
posal that the financial investments of Fed- 
eral judges be monitored by the Supreme 
Court is, in my judgment, superficial and 
would be generally and justly disliked by Fed- 
eral judges. They or some of them surely 
would ask: “Who shall monitor the use of 
time, energy, and money by the Supreme 
Court Justices, and who among us has the 
virtue and the right to discriminate author- 
itatively between one judge’s use of his per- 
sonal resources and another’s?” 


u P. 15. 

Landauer, Judges in Business,” Wall 
Street Journal, May 2, 1963, p. 1, col. 1. 

Ibid. 

11 See text accompanying note 10 supra. 
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In looking for a program to elevate and 
enlighten the judicial function of our Gov- 
ernment, we first should ask and answer two 
questions: (1) What is the judicial func- 
tion? (2) What kind of person do we want 
to have control over that function? 

It should not be necessary to remind our- 
selves that in our form of government the 
judicial function is not to establish social, 
legislative, economic, or political policy. The 
judicial function is to find the facts in a 
litigated controversy and to apply to those 
facts the law that actually exists or that did 
exist when the events in question took place. 
The person whom we want to have control 
over that function ought to possess these 
qualifications: (1) A superior knowledge and 
understanding of the law; (2) ideally, if not 
necessarily, a sufficiently extensive experi- 
ence in the actual practice of law to have 
exposed himself to the meaning of the law 
to private citizens, corporations, institutions, 
and other associations, and to know and ap- 
preciate the work, problems, and points of 
view of lawyers engaged in private practice; 
(3) a thorough knowledge of, and a genuine 
sympathy with, the most enlightened judi- 
cial ethics and the highest standards of judi- 
cial conduct; (4) exemplary strength of 
moral character with proved integrity and 
courage; (5) adequate practical experience 
with human nature and its reactions and 
general behavior in the affairs of a workaday 
world to have gained more than 
skill in distinguishing truth from falsehood; 
(6) the intention of unconditional dedica- 
tion of his thought, energy, and ability to 
the faithful performance of the judicial 
duties. 

We have in our country numerous lawyers 
with all these qualifications. If all the judi- 
cial offices in the land were to become vacant 
overnight, we could fill them tomorrow with 
lawyers such as I have described if we had 
a procedure for finding them, authority to 
commission them, and the enlightened in- 
tent to do both. As of now, the best hope 
for accomplishing so sensible an objective 
liés in a method which has come to be known 
as the Missouri plan.” Its essential feature 
provides for the establishment of a nonpar- 
tisan commission to be as free as practicable 
from any motivation extraneous to the busi- 
ness of selecting qualified persons for judi- 
cial office. When a vacancy in judicial office 
occurs, the commission has the responsi- 
bility to go forth and find a certain number 
of persons, usually three, who are well quali- 
fied to hold the office and who will accept it 
if appointed. Finally, it provides that one 
of the persons so selected must be appointed 
to the office by the appointing power. 

Many years ago I wrote a thesis defining 
and advocating what I believe to be an even 
better method. The plan called for the 
establishment and administration of a course 
of study by a body that could be composed 
of educators from the law schools, of lawyers 
selected by the State bar or by bar associa- 
tions, or of both legal educators and lawyers. 
The course would be designed for lawyers 
who aspired to judicial office and those who, 
without such an aspiration, would be willing 
to accept judicial appointment. The course 
would be handled in the manner of a typical 
correspondence course so that a lawyer could 
fit the studies to his own schedule, could de- 
termine his own rate of progress with a view 
to completion within a prescribed number of 
years, and could give himself self-testing 
examinations but would be required to de- 
vote a few days to final examinations pre- 
pared and supervised by the administrating 
body. 

The curriculum might wisely include 
courses in judicial ethics, evidence, pleading, 
and other phases of adjective law, constitu- 
tional law, history of the United States, writ- 


Mo. Const., art. V, secs. 29(a)—(g). 
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ing, logic, and at least an introduction to ac- 
counting. Enrollment would be restricted to 
lawyers with a specified number of years of 
experience in active practice, of good profes- 
sional standing, and of good moral character. 
Only those who had completed the course 
and passed the final examinations with 
satisfactory grades would be eligible for ap- 
pointment to a judicial office above that of 
justice of the peace. 

This plan is not based on the proposition 
that a first-rate lawyer who has practiced law 
for many years needs to take such a course 
of study to be qualified for judicial office. 
It is based on the propositions that it would 
provide an efficient and fair method for elim- 
inating the unfit, that it would provide a 
channel for and evidence of the unselfish 
dedication that must constitute the base for 
the performance of the judicial function, 
that it would identify and bring into the 
known number of well-qualified persons the 
modest and extraordinarily efficient lawyer 
who seeks no publicity and strives for no 
prominence in professional or political or- 
ganizations or activities, that it would re- 
move judicial office as a pawn from the 
game board of partisan and pressure politics, 
and that it would make even the first-rate, 
richly experienced lawyer better qualified to 
undertake the responsibilities of judicial of- 
fice and better prepared to clothe himself in 
the judicial temperament. 

WILLIAM J. PaALMeER.?* 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 9, 1962] 


WHEN His Honor Turns Our To BE A MAN 
WITHOUT HONOR 
(By Estes Kefauver) 

“The Corrupt Judge,” by Joseph Borkin, 
310 pages, New York: Clarkson N. Potter, $6. 

Under our delicately balanced system of 
government, the judge plays a singular role, 
in keeping with the doctrine of judicial 
supremacy. Figuratively and literally, he has 
been placed on a pedestal above the rest of 
us. No matter how wise the laws drafted 
by the legislature, or how effectively en- 
forced by the executive, it is the judge on 
whom we must depend in the final analysis 
for impartial administration of justice. 

Are all judges honest? Though it appears 
that the vast majority are, perfection would 
be too much to expect of all. What disturbs 
me is that the general public is only vaguely 
aware of the few specific instances where 
judges have soiled their hands. Though the 
facts are widely known in legal circles, 
there seems to be a dearth of public knowl- 
edge or discussion of judicial corruption. 
Joseph Borkin's work on the subject, The 
Corrupt Judge,” is an eye-opening shocker, 

What is responsible for this “conspiracy” 
of silence? I have frequently noted with 
regret that the legal profession is loath to 
dwell on past examples of corruption. Ap- 
parently, lawyers tempted to refer to Judicial 
corruptibility believe they would be con- 
sidered indiscreet by their colleagues—and 
worse, that clients may be frightened away. 

Even more unfortunate, and damaging to 
the democratic process, is the unwillingness 
of lawyers to help the authorities by testi- 
fying about their knowledge of corruption. 
The reason for this, of course, lies in fear 
of retaliation. Borkin quotes Emerson's 
famous remark to Justice Holmes: “If you 
shoot at a king, you must kill him.” If you 
don't, there are insidious ways in which he 
can react on you and your clients. Because 
so little is written on this subject, except 
in professional journals, I am especially 
pleased that a man of Borkin's background 
and scholarship (he is a former Department 


1% B.A. 1912, J.D. 1914, University of South- 
ern California. Judge, Superior Court of 
California in and for the county of Los An- 
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of Justice attorney and a writer on legal 
and cultural subjects) has made these facts 
and views available to the general public. 

What type of judge is corruptible? 
Analyzing 32 cases of Federal judges under 
congressional inquiry for financial manipu- 
lation, biased rulings, intoxication, etc., he 
finds no single pattern. Their backgrounds 
range from theological seminaries to Tam- 
many politics; from honor graduates and 
trustees of great universities to associates 
of gangsters. 

Borkin makes the important point that 
judicial corruption is often connected with 
economic downturns: “the greatest inci- 
dence of corrupt judges, lawyers, business- 
men, and fixers makes its appearance as part 
of the debris of a business depression.” It 
is then that desperate financial interests 
bring great pressures to bear, and a few 
judges succumb. Fittingly, figures show that 
more charges of misconduct are brought in 
the field of bankruptcy than all others com- 
bined. 

One of Borkin’s conclusions—a grave 
charge if true, and he supports it with facts— 
is that “an atmosphere of inequality and 
caste” exists in the more flagrant cases of 
corruption. He goes on, “One cannot ob- 
serve the evidence in these cases without 
being struck by the selective application of 
the (judicial) canons, with one code for the 
Brahmins of the law and another for its 

~lesser servants, with a soft impeachment for 
knavery on the grand scale and a swift, harsh 
discipline for the fumblings of the petty 


My own experience would seem to bear 
this out. One instance comes to mind. 
Some years ago I sent a transcript containing 
documentation of unquestioned corruption 
to the Association of the Bar of New York 
City and accompanied it with a letter re- 
questing that disciplinary action be taken 
against an attorney who had bribed a judge. 
The man in question was a very prominent 
“Brahmin.” I was not even given the 
courtesy of a reply. Had he been of lesser 
stature, I am sure the response would have 
been prompt and affirmative. 

The major part of the book is devoted to 
@ dissection of three celebrated cases, all of 
which took place in the thirties and forties, 
involving Federal Circuit Court Judges 
Martin T. Manton and J. Warren Davis and 
Federal District Court Judge Albert W. John- 
son of Pennsylvania. These are outstanding 
examples of judicial corruption on the grand 
scale. Manton and Davis both had the 
very highest of reputations and became the 
first two senior Federal judges ever criminally 
indicted for corruption. The three came 
from widely dissimilar backgrounds. Man- 
ton, a poor Brooklyn youth, worked his way 
through law school and began a negligence- 
case practice. Davis, a North Carolinian, 
was a scholar and minister before turning to 
the law. Johnson was a Pennsylvanian of 
dubious competence who began as a teacher 
and soon entered State politics. Their ex- 
periences prove that temptation may lead to 
downfall in the most brilliant as well as the 
most mediocre of careers. 

Manton resigned under pressure in 1939 
after then District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey charged him with judicial corruption 
of the “lowest order—employing fixers, en- 
gaging in corrupt bankruptcy proceedings,” 
and so on. Davis resigned in 1941 under 
suspicion of bribery and the obstruction of 
Justice. Johnson resigned in 1945 under 
charges of bribery, sale of court offices, biased 
rulings and judicial conduct that was “gen- 
erally tainted with fraud.” 

If Borkin’s recital of the facts of judicial 
corruption exhibit a courage rare even among 
legal scholars, his remedy does not shrink 
from recommending what is necessary. 
Borkin's proposal would require all district 
and circuit court judges to file with the Su- 
preme Court a full statement of their finan- 
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cial status, with a special master to act for 
the court in assuring compliance. This rec- 
ommendation may very well become law after 
the next Congress. I intend to introduce it 
as an amendment to the conflict of interest 
statute. 

“The Corrupt Judge” is truly a block- 
buster. I hope it will help pull aside the 
ermine curtain that has been discreetly held 
over this entire subject. 


NEW LOOPHOLE IN TAX BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate should be on 
notice that there is one provision in the 
tax bill, which I am told may be reported 
to the Senate today, which the Senate 
and the public should know about. This 
provision prevents the Federal regula- 
tory agencies from passing through to 
the consumers the tax savings the utili- 
ties make as a result of the investment 
credit. 

What in effect it says is that we will 
allow the utilities to count as a tax cost 
or a tax expense what is really a tax 
savings or a tax gain. If the provisions 
of this section 202(e), are followed by 
the State regulatory commissions as well 
as the Federal commissions—as I am 
sure they will be—the cost to consumers 
in this country will initially be from $600 
to $700 million a year, and will average 
about $1 billion a year over the next 3 
years. 

This provision should be eliminated 
from the tax bill because it is a new loop- 
hole favoring a few people in an un- 
justified way. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Rice Odell from the Washing- 
ton Daily News for Monday, January 13, 
1964, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINANCE COMMITTEE May Vote Topay—Tax 
BILL LOOPHOLE MEANS MILLIONS TO THE 
UTILITIES 

(By Rice Odell) 

The Senate Finance Committee is expected 
to vote today on an amendment to the tax 
bill which would open an obscure but gaping 
hole through which large utility companies 
could haul many millions of dollars. 

The amendment, which could affect nearly 
everyone in the country, has been heaped 
with abuse. 

One of the country's leading authorities 
on public utilities has called it outrageous 
and a gross piece of unfairness to the con- 
suming public. 

It has also been attacked as ridiculous and 
an improper exercise of congressional power. 
POLITICS 

Indeed, partly underlying the amendment 
is a political power struggle between ele- 
ments of Congress and the Federal regulatory 
agencies—or those people downtown,” as 
one Congressman referred to them. 

In any case, the amendment will probably 
be either retained or thrown out of the bill 
by a single vote margin in the 17-member 
Finance Committee. 

The story behind the amendment begins 
in 1962 when Congress passed the investment 
tax credit, an inducement for firms to invest 
in new plant and equipment. 

Utilities were included at either a 7- or 
3-percent rate—meaning they could lower 
their Federal income tax bill by either $7 or 
$3 for every $100 so invested. 

Since utilities generally have huge and 
continuing investments of this nature (to 
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keep up with increased consumer demand for 
gas, electricity, transportation, and the like), 
such tax savings have been making a great 
deal more money available to the companies. 


Then came the key question: Does such 
money properly belong to the company and 
its stockholders, or should it be passed on 
immediately to the customers in the form of 
lower rates? 

To put it another way, should the com- 
panies continue to charge tax expenses to 
consumers as if they were paying full taxes 
and use the money as they see fit (includ- 
ing tax-free dividends to investors) , or should 
actual tax savings be “flowed through” di- 
rectly to net profits, with a possible reduc- 
tion in consumer rates? 

Accountants disagreed, and still do. Con- 
troversy has spread throughout the public 
utility fleld. In any case, the first major 
decision on the matter came from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 


RULING 


Last July 31, in a 4-to-3 vote, the FCC 
prescribed “flow through” for the utilities 
under its jurisdiction, thus ruling in the 
consumers’ favor. 

The Federal Power Commission set hear- 
ings on the question. Though it hasn't 
acted, its staff has recommended the same 
position as the PCC. 

That was the time for Congress to step in, 
Some Members didn’t like what the regula- 
tory agencies were doing. 

“It’s not up to them to decide what Con- 
gress meant (when it passed the investment 
tax credit),” one said. 

“They were telling us,“ he added. 

REMEDY 


The remedy chosen was an amendment to 
the tax bill, introduced in the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Sponsored by Representative Orang W. 
THOMPSON, Democrat, of Texas, it has been 
called the pipeline amendment because it 
particularly benefits the natural gas pipeline 
companies, 

Specifically, the amendment would pro- 
hibit Federal regulatory agencies from doing 
what they had started to do—namely, forc- 
ing utilities to pass on their tax savings to 
consumers. 

Such a boon is the amendment to big in- 
vestors in new plant, that one large gas 
transmission company has reportedly held up 
a huge expansion program to await favorable 
congressional action. 

FPC Chairman Joseph Swidler later testi- 
fied before the Senate Finance Committee 
that if investment credit savings were passed 
on to electricity and gas consumers, it would 
mean a benefit of almost $300 million a year 
to them. 

Others have estimated that the yearly 
amount at stake would start at $60 million 
and soon reach $1 billion. 


APPROVED 


In any case, the Thompson amendment 
passed the Ways and Means Committee. 
There have been several explanations why. 
One man close to the committee said he be- 
lieves that “only about four or five or its 
members understood the section.” . 

It has also been charged that Ways and 
Means gave Representative THOMPSON 
amendment in exchange for his vote on a 
administration’s pet proposal to repeal the 
dividend credit, a measure he had opposed” 
and which eventually needed his crucial vote 
to get through the committee. 

CHOICE 
“There was no deal of any kind,” Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON said. 

He said he changed his mind after con- 
siderable deliberation”—and to choose be- 
tween the dividend credit and a reduction in 
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rates for high income tax brackets, since “it 
was obvious we couldn't have both.” 

Members of Ways and Means received criti- 
cal comments on the investment credit 
amendment from several regulatory agencies. 
But it passed both the committee and the 
House, and went to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which late last year at least took the 
trouble to invite witnesses to an open hear- 
ing. 

Weder the dispute, one hoary phrase 
has been repeated by both sides: The “intent 
of Congress" in providing the investment 
credit in the first place. 

Proindustry men claim it was passed in 
1962 solely to stimulate new investment and 
cost, Attempts to pass the benefits on to 
consumers—such agencies—are clearly con- 
trary to the intent of Congress,” they say, 
and would negate the stimulative effect of 
the credit. 

Proconsumer groups cite the House com- 
mittee report of 1962, which says the smaller 
$-percent credit was given to some utilities 
because much of the benefit would probably 
be passed on to consumers anyway. 

They also point to the late Senator Robert 
Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma's statements 
to the same effect in a floor debate with Sen- 
ator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin. 

RECANTED 

Representative THompson, however, states 
that, in spite of these comments, the last 
word on the matter came from the confer- 
ence committee, and that there Senator 
Kerr's position was based solely on the in- 
vestment stimulant. 

Any discussion of the treatment of invest- 
ment tax credit raises an even thornier ques- 
tion in the minds of many people: 

Why do most utilities need such a credit 
at all? 

The question was debated vehemently 
when Congress decided in 1962 to include 
utilities in the investment credit coverage. 


SUBSIDY 


Representative AL ULLMAN, Democrat, of 
Oregon, said it is “nothing more than a sub- 
sidy.” Both he and Treasury Secretary Doug- 
las Dillon, among others, said the credit 
does not and has not induced capital spend- 
ing by utilities. The evidence supports this 
judgment. 

However, there is, no doubt, at least some 
logic in Representative THompson's view 
that pipeline companies—because they com- 
pete with other utilities and transportation 
industries—should get the same investment 
advantages as those other companies. 

But the investment credit was applied to 
all utilities (though to some in a lesser 
amount), in spite of the fact that most of 
them gear their investment solely to demand 
for their services, which they are dutybound 
to provide anyway. 

GROWTH FACTOR 


Thus they need no such incentive. 
Mr. Swidler told the Senate committee: 

In the utility business, which sells only 
one commodity, which does not have annual 
changes of style or packaging, and which 
does not have new products for which provi- 
sion must be made each year, the investment 
in plant, by and large, is controlled by one 
factor—growth.” 

Chairman E. William Henry, speaking for 
the majority of the FCC, wrote the House 
committee that, in any case, investment 
credit savings to a company would be passed 
on to the customers only if it brought the 
company's earnings above the level set by 
the regulatory body involved. 

“Since, by definition,” he said, “a company 
at that level is already making enough to 
stimulate investment, that's a main criterion 
for setting the level in the first place, the 
passing along of any excess to the customer 
at that point is not in conflict with Con- 
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gress intent in enacting the investment tax 
credit.” 


(It is interesting to note that at least one 
utility, American Electric Power Co., has 
voluntarily used the credit’s tax savings as 
a reason for reducing its rates for con- 
summers.) 

DOUBLE BLOW 

So, to many critics, the new amendment 
forbidding regulatory bodies from passing 
investment credit savings on to consumers 
is compounding one unfair subsidy with 
another, 

Not only that, but when the tax bill got 
to the Senate committee, two more amend- 
ments were offered which would sweeten the 
utility pot even more. 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican, 
of Utah, proposed that Federal agencies be 
prevented from forcing utilities to pass on to 
consumers the tax savings enjoyed by them 
from liberalized depreciation and other fast 
writeoffs. 

Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, Republican, of 
Illinois, made a pro-utility suggestion in- 
volving consolidated tax returns—which 
would nullify an FPO practice. 

It is true that any of the three amend- 
ments, if passed, would apply only to the 
interstate companies which come under Fed- 
eral regulation, And nearly all of the pri- 
vate electric power generated in the country, 
for example, is intrastate and thus subject 
to State regulation only, 

FILTER EFFECT 

However, the effect of such action by Con- 
gress would probably filter down to many of 
the States. It would be used as a precedent 
by utilities arguing before State regulators, 
and some State commissions have specifically 
said they were waiting for some Federal 
guideline before deciding how to handle the 
investment credit savings. 

There have been two other major argu- 
ments against Representative THOMPSON'S 
“pipeline” proposal: 

Since it is a ratemaking utility provi- 
sion, it has no place in a revenue Dill at all. 

It usurps the proper function of regula- 
tory agencies, who are in the best position 
to determine proper handling of the credit. 
As Mr. Henry put it: “Our chief concern with 
the bill is the manner in which we believe it 
restricts our discretion ratemaking situation 
on its own merits.” 

Such restriction, of course, is exactly what 
Mr, THompson and his colleagues have in 
mind. 


FOOD FOR PEACE SCORES REAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
food-for-peace program since its incep- 
tion has scored many dramatic successes, 
This humanitarian effort on the part of 
our Nation to make constructive use of 
our agricultural abundance proves its 
value every day. 

From time to time over the last year 
or so I have had a chance to read the 
monthly newsletter, Food for Peace, is- 
sued by the food-for-peace office in the 
White House. I have noted in nearly 
every issue a summary of another success 
scored by food for peace. I would call 
my colleagues attention to some of these 
items because they set forth what this 
program is doing throughout the world 
to put food in the mouths of hungry 
children, to help develop new markets 
for American farm products, to combat 
hunger which is the breeder of unrest, 
and to make constructive use of the 
products of our farms. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of excerpts from past issues of the Food 
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for Peace bulletin be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop-ForR-PEACE PROJECTS > 

Costa Rica, with continuing emphasis on 
education, has taken new steps under Alianza 
para los Ninos program to improve quality 
and quantity of food now being given to ap- 
proximately 85,000 needy Costa Rican school- 
children * . More than a half-million 
dollars of food-for-peace butter and cheese 
were approved last month for the Central 
American country. * * * Plans are to ex- 
pand number of recipients during next school 
year to an estimated 200,000 students. 

The largest single food-for-peace program 
has, been a success. This is the good news 
brought to the United States by India’s 
Minister of Food and Agriculture S. K. Patil. 
He said the 4-year agreement signed 
in 1960 had been of inestimable value to 
development efforts of India. * * * Minister 
Patil noted that Public Law 480 had been of 
great benefit in helping India’s own agricul- 
tural production move forward, in meeting 
needs for current consumption, in maintain- 
ing stability of prices of agricultural com- 
modities, and in assisting in the buildup of 
buffer stocks. The Minister said that when 
present agreement comes to an end in June 
1964, India would require a much smaller 
program, 

New title II program has been approved to 
reduce dire shortage of animal protein in 
diets of people of Dominican Republic. * * * 
Low income Dominican farmers will receive 
food-for-peace commodities to help them in- 
crease production of hogs and poultry in a 
move to ease the country's shortage of ani- 
mal protein foods. * * * Approximately 
1,500 farmers in the lowest income bracket 
will benefit. * * * Most normally maintain 
only a few free-ranging hogs and chickens. 
* + * The food-for-peace grain is expected 
to enable a small poultry farmer to expand 
his flock to 300 birds and a small hog farmer 
to maintain up to 20 head of swine. Making 
feeds available cheaply will induce small 
farmers to produce hogs and chickens for 
market and for their own family use. It will 
increase the amount of animal protein avail- 
able to the Dominican people, increase the 
incomes of farmers, and expand the market 
for feeds, thereby expanding the local market 
for corn. * * The Peace Corps plans to as- 
sign volunteers to work with the small farm- 
ers in the program. A Heifer project poultry 
adviser and an AID livestock adviser also will 
assist part time. 

A new school lunch program, recently 
signed with Israel, includes takeover date for 
the Israel Government. Five-year program 
is based on formula in which there are siz- 
able increases of U.S. shipments for first 3 
years and then gradual decline for the next 
2 as the Israelis slowly take over the pro- 
gram. At the conclusion of the 5-year agree- 
ment, the United States will bow out and 
leave a large continuing program. 

Seven surplus 114-ton army trucks rolled 
out of the Schenectady, N.Y., Army Depot 
last month, en route to El Salvador and the 
recently initiated Alliance for Progress child- 
feeding program there. The trucks, 
the first of 66 assigned to the Latin American 
programs, were rehabilitated at the depot 
under AID's excess property utilization pro- 
gram. Total cost for the first group was 
$6,300, less than a fifth of the estimated open 
market purchase price. * * * AID Assistant 
Administrator Herbert Waters pointed out 
at the “christening” ceremony that the 
trucks will be used by El Salvador to trans- 
port food-for-peace commodities to a quarter 
of a million children in 2,650 schools. * * * 
An additional 59 vehicles from excess prop- 
erty stocks have been reserved for other proj- 
ects. * * Requests have been received 
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from Guatemala, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, and 
Mexico, the latter two having already been 
approved. * * * The excess property trucks 
granted to Mexico alone will enable an addi- 
tional 1 million children to benefit from the 
program. 

U.S. food for peace—1,400 tons of it—will 
help Bolivia in three major self-help projects. 
These include (1) food for wages for the 
builders of 100 more rural schools, (2) simi- 
lar payment to those constructing badly 
needed “fair weather roads,” and (3) food 
subsidization of 1,500 Altiplano families (un- 
til their new land is brought into produc- 
tion) who have recently colonized an area 
opened up by a newly completed road. Set- 
tlers will volunteer time to build schools, 
medical posts, and roads. They will be as- 
sisted by 1,000 military conscriptees, who 
also will be receiving food-for-peace com- 
modities. 

The food-for-peace program penetrated 
the southernmost tip of South America last 
month, bringing new hope and life to the 
needy inhabitants of some of the loneliest 
outposts of civilization. The Yaghan Indi- 
ans, who live within 500 miles of Antarctica, 
began receiving their foods only after 
Chilean Navy tugboats and sailing cutters 
conquered the treacherous channels and 
maze of islands that extend south from the 
Strait of Magellan. 

Food for peace played its usual major role 
in the emergency operations following the 
recent Caribbean hurricane. The path of 
Hurricane Flora.was hurriedly traced by U.S. 
help. Food was airlifted into Tobago from 
U.S. naval bases in Trinidad and Puerto 
Rico, * * * In Martinique, food and other 
emergency supplies were flown from the ex- 

stocks of the Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices. * * * And in Haiti, victims of the dis- 
aster were being fed from stocks of three 
voluntary agencles—CARE, Church World 
Service, and Catholic Relief Services. The 
U.S. Navy provided helicopter airlift sup- 
port as well as Operation Handclasp sup- 
plies. Handclasp director, Comdr. Hoppy“ 
Hanson, personally visited the scene and re- 

with high praise for the job being 
done by U.S. voluntary agencies operating 
in Haiti. 

The largest “Cooley” loan in history was 
recently authorized by AID for the construc- 
tion of a badly needed fertilizer plant in In- 
dia. The $17.5 million loan—along with a 
$27 million Export-Import Bank dollar 
loan—constitutes the largest financing of 
any private project in India. 

The CCC-type Youth Corps reforestation 
program is now off the ground in the Philip- 
pines. * * * AID plans a circular to the 
field encouraging similar projects in other 
countries. 

Food for peace is being used in training 
stimulus in Dahomey. Their men are being 
taught carpentry—at the same time fixing 
and making furniture for the Government— 
and being paid in food. * * * In another 
project in Dahomey, 900 workers are devel- 
oping an experimental teak and cashew 
plantation. They receive part wages in food. 
Other project costs are paid for in Italian 
lira, which the United States had received 
from earlier local currency food sales to 
Italy. 

A radio school piped into 46 villages is 
the focal point for a new food-for-work 
project in Ecuador. There, villages receive, 
by radio, guidance and practical instruction 
on how to build badly needed facilities. 
They then are given food for their labor in 
constructing projects like community ovens, 
washing stations, and latrines. 

The first title IV (dollar credit) sale to 
Paraguay has just been made to improve 
that country’s milk supply. Dairy producers 
will be provided with a powdered prepara- 
tion which, when mixed with water, can be 
fed to calves in lieu of whole milk. Use of 
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this substitute will release whole milk for 
human consumption. 

Outlook for Operation Ninos: In the com- 
ing year, more emphasis will be placed on 

preschool children and on develop- 
ing school gardens as a source of supple- 
mentary foods; also, a sizable increase in 
mobile demonstration units is planned. 
* * + Ninos is now operating in more than 
150,000 schools. * * * The number of chil- 
dren to be fed in the next 9 to 10 months 
is expected to jump by 2 or 3 million. 

A new “first” in the food-for-peace pro- 
gram is the registration of the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development as a 
voluntary agency under AID. The AIFLD, 
started by the AFL-CIO in June 1962, is the 
first certified voluntary agency which expects 
to carry on food projects through free labor 
organizations in other countries, especially 
Latin America, FFP projects under titles IT 
and III of Public Law 480 will be carried out 
under the direction of Joseph J. Palisi, who 
formerly served with Catholic Relief Services 
in Mexico. Palisi has been on an extended 
tour of Latin American countries surveying 
possibilities for the distribution of food 
through trade union outlets, using food in 
works projects, and other food de- 
signed to relieve unemployment and under- 
employment and give “muscle” to the Alli- 
ance for Progress. The AIFLD recently made 
headlines by financing a $10 million apart- 
ment project in Mexico City on a worker-to- 
worker loan basis. 

The sleepy Ecuadoran town of Esmeraldas 
(population 40,000) is going to be put on the 
map in a unique “impact” plan of local de- 
velopment. Conceived by the AID mission 
in Ecuador, the “town plan” works this way: 
All local representatives of U.S. Government 
agencies, including AID, FFP, and the Peace 
Corps, as well as of voluntary agencies meet 
with local government officials to size up the 
town’s problems and prepare a plan, with 
priorities, for overcoming them. Then, all 
resources—local and external—are combined 
in a way that will result in an immediate 
impact. Food for peace is expected to play 
a key role in the plan, with concurrent child- 
feeding, relief-feeding and food-for-work 
projects. The “town plan” will later be tried 
in other towns in Ecuador. 

Public Law 480 cornmeal distributed by 
Catholic Relief Services to famine victims 
in southern Upper Volta may indirectly 
mean a bigger harvest in the region next 
year. A report by Dr. Brooks Ryder, of the 
American Embassy, Ouagadougou, notes that 
the cornmeal was distributed when local food 
stocks were at their lowest and when work- 
ers most needed extra calories to meet the 
heavy physical demands of the planting sea- 
son. Dr. Ryder concludes: “It may well be 
that the U.S. cornmeal, by increasing the 
efficiency of the workers at a critical time, 
will have assisted in producing a bigger crop 
of foodstuffs for the coming year; hence, the 
ultimate effect of the cornmeal distribution 
program may be felt throughout the com- 
ing year.” 

Proceeds from food-for-peace sales to Bo- 
livia are helping to finance a new shirt fac- 
tory in La Paz. Bolivian President Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro took part in ceremonies 
opening the plant, which will make shirts 
under license from an American company. 
The shirts will sell for less than contraband 
imports and thus may help curb smug- 
gling. 

Two blending machines will soon be turn- 
ing out whole milk for child-feeding pro- 
grams in Latin America, thanks to Rus- 
sell E. Baum, of Merion, Pa. Baum donated 
the machines to AID through the Academy 
of Food Marketing, a member organization 
of the American Food for Peace Council. 
They will be used to blend butter or but- 
ter oll with dry skim milk and water to pro- 
vide whole milk for AID programs in Brazil 
and Ecuador. 
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U.S. COAL RESERVES OVER 753 
BILLION TONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Geological Survey has 
estimated that the known coal reserves 
of the United States are 753,142 mil- 
lion metric tons, according to a recent 
article in the Welch, W. Va., Daily 
News. This is a reassuring statement 
for coal-producing States, such as my 
State of West Virginia, and for the 
hundreds of thousands of persons en- 
gaged in coal associated industries, for 
it means that there will be no shortage 
of coal for many years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Welch 
Daily News be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RESERVES OF 753 BILLION METRIC TONS 


Despite the many millions of tons of coal 
that have been mined from the large coal 
beds of the United States, there will be no 
shortage for years, according to Raymond 
E. Salvati and Stephen F. Dunn, Island Creek 
Coal Co. official and president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, respectively. 

The men said in an address prepared for 
the International Coal Conference in Tokyo, 
Japan, that the coal reserves of the United 
States are ample for any demand on them 
for many years to come. The U.S. Geological 
Survey estimates the recoverable reserves of 
coal to be 753,142 million metric tons, and 
the United States is fortunately endowed 
with coal seams that are level and relatively 
thick, and therefore susceptible to mecha- 
nization. Our reserves of high-grade metal- 
lurgical coal can be produced for many years 
to come to aid the steel industries and the 
national economies of many nations. 

Despite the domestic and foreign demands 
on our deposits of true coking coal, the 
Bureau of Mines recently surveyed coal 
deposits in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee, and found 
approximately 11,978 million metric tons of 
measured coking coal. 

This includes only coal in seams more 
than 106 centimeters thick, containing no 
more than 1.25 percent sulfur and 8 per- 
cent ash, either as mined or after conven- 
tional washing, and assumes only a 50-per- 
cent recovery of the coal in place. More 
than 11 percent of this total is low-volatile 
coal, and a slightly larger amount is medium- 
volatile. 

Nor is this the whole story, for the Bureau 
of Mines says that practically all coals east 
of the Mississippi River are potential coking 
coals, with proper beneficiation. That 
amounts to 219,258 million metric tons. 

Constantly improved blending techniques 
and changing blast furnace technology have 
reduced the requirement for coking coal per 
ton of steel produced. Injection of coal into 
blast furnaces permits to some extent the 
substitution of ordinary coals for coke. 

Thus, we see no shortage of metallurgical 
coal to supply not only our own steel industry 
but those of friendly nations which need the 
help of our high-quality coals. 

About 88 percent of the 753,142 million 
metric tons of U.S. coal reserves lies at a 
depth of 305 meters or less; 10 percent be- 
tween 305 and 610 meters; and 2 percent 
deeper than 610 meters. This may well indi- 
cate not a lack of coal at greater depths, but 
a lack of geologic information. 

For example, Island Creek Coal Co. is en- 
gaged in a joint venture with Republic Steel 
Corp., a major producer of steel, in develop- 
ing a seam of excellent metallurgical coal at 
a depth of 397 meters. This is the Beatrice 
mine of the Beatrice Pocahontas Co. It will’ 
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produce more than 1,089,000 metric tons an- 
nually of low-volatile, low-sulfur, low-ash 
Pocahontas No. 3 seam coal. 

This is the deepest mine in the United 
States, but much greater depths are common- 
place in other coal-producing countries, and 
it may well be that at greater depths our coal 
reserves will be multiplied. 

So far, we have discussed principally the 
conventional applications of coal as a fuel. 
But there are challenging prospects for new 
uses of coal, both as fuel and as a chemical 
raw material. Our industry has lagged in an 
adequate research program to develop coal's 
potentialities, but there is a new interest 
sweeping the industry. Research programs, 
though still modest in scope, are underway in 
many areas. 

As we all know, it is possible to produce a 
heating gas from coal by various processes; 
in the United States the price of natural gas 
renders this uneconomic, but it is quite 
likely that research will lower the cost 
enough to meet the competition of natural 
gas in many markets, since the price of gas at 
the well has been rising constantly. 

One of our major coal companies is working 
with a big petroleum company on a means of 
producing high-octane gasoline from coal. 
Government-sponsored research is studying 
the prospect of producing synthetic crude 
oil from coal and moving the resultant char 
to market by pipeline in the liquids thus ex- 
tracted; in other words, shipping coal in its 
own juice. A large electrical equipment com- 
pany is studying the use of coal in solid elec- 
trolyte fuel cells for the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

The Bureau of Mines is testing methods 
for mining coal hydraulically, which leads 
to the idea of transporting coal out of the 
mine, cleaning it, and taking it to market by 
hydraulic means, without drying it any- 
where in the process. 

Fully automatic combustion equipment 
has been evolved which makes coal a more 
attractive fuel bargain for medium-sized 
boilerrooms. For instance, in the head- 
quarters of the National Coal Association 
in Washington, D.C., two Coal-Pak auto- 
matic boiler stoker units both heat and air- 
condition the nine-story building. Their 
fully automatic operation over a wide range 
of loads is highly economical, and they are 
the features of a showplace boilerroom 
where neither a lump of coal nor a speck of 
dust is visible. 

Constant progress in coal preparation has 
kept pace with advances in mechanization of 
the mines. Sixty-six percent of annual pro- 
duction is now mechanically cleaned. Mod- 
ern preparation plants can produce coal in 
any size, cleaned, crushed, treated against 
dust and freezing, to the exact specifications 
of the consumer. 

At the same time, there is a growing trend 
among large electric generating plants to 
consume run-of-mine coal, in equipment de- 
signed especially for that purpose, thereby 
reducing their fuel costs. 

The U.S. coal industry has come through 
some hard times, and its problems are far 
from solved—but they are not insoluble. In 
almost every respect, the role of coal in the 
expanding energy market of the United 
States appears to be promising. In every 
major conventional market, the days of seri- 
ous losses seem to be behind us, and indi- 
cations are we will hold our own in some 
markets and make spectacular advances in 
others. aids i 

New methods of low-cost transportation 
are making coal an even bigger bargain. 
New methods of mining and new machines 
are increasing productive efficiency. Re- 
search is actively seeking new uses for coal 
both as a fuel and as a chemical raw mate- 
rial. Ample reserves assure us of a continu- 
ing supply of coal for our customers at home 
and abroad, 
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A bright future lies ahead—not a cer- 
tainty, but a goal to be won—won by hard- 
working, imaginative, resolute men, men 
willing to gamble their money and their 
careers for such a future. We may have ex- 
perienced an occasional shortage of cus- 
tomers in the past, but we have no shortage 
of determined men in the US. coal industry. 


MODERNIZATION OF COAL MINING 
BRINGS DRAMATIC CHANGES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the history of coal mining in 
the 20th century is a story of progressive 
mechanization of what were originally 
arduous and dangerous manual opera- 
tions. My State of West Virginia is 
proud of the role our mines have played 
in bringing about the dramatic changes 
in the coal industry which have made 
us world leaders in this field. The story 
of this development is told in a recent 
article in the Welch (W. Va.) Daily 
News. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD.. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great STRIDES MADE IN MODERNIZING COAL 
MINING 


Underground coal mining is a breeze com- 
pared to the damp, back-breaking pick-and- 
shovel work of even a century ago. For 
with the development of efficient, mecha- 
nized mining machines, the miner of today 
is a highly skilled technician rather than a 
common laborer. 

The pick and the shovel and the hand drill 
were the only tools which the early miner 
had. Mules had been added to haul the 
coal-filled carts out of the mine so that he 
no longer had to handle this chore. 

But mining was about the same. First the 
miner would kneel or lie on his side on the 
damp, dirty mine floor, breathing the dust- 
laden air, and swing his pick against the 
bottom of the coal until he had chopped out 
a slot or “kerf” across the bottom of the 
coal. This was done to control the breakage 
of the coal when it was shot down with ex- 
plosives. You can easily realize how ineffi- 
cient this was, and how hard, if you will 
lie down on the floor of your room or on top 
of your desk and try swinging your arms. 

Next the miner would drill holes in the 
face of the coal, insert explosives in the holes 
and blast down the coal. After the dust and 
sickening powder smoke had cleared, he 
would move in with his hand shovel and load 
the cart; then hook up his mule and move 
the coal to the main haulageway where an- 
other mule took over. 

The history of coal mining in the 20th 
century is a story of progressive mechaniza- 
tion of each of these hand operations—and 
later their elimination or combination—de- 
veloped with an ultimate goal of providing 
a continuous flow of coal from seam to sur- 
face. 

The carts were first replaced by mule- 
drawn mine cars operating on underground 
mine track which was similar to a small 
railroad track. Electric locomotives, or 
“mechanical mules,” replaced the live ani- 
mals (although some smaller mines still have 
them around). Conveyor systems were also 


developed to haul coal out of the mine, 
The pick was first replaced around 1890 
by a compressed air-driven punching ma- 
chine which was, in turn, replaced by var- 
ious cutting machines. Drills, too, were 
mechanized, first as a hand-held electric drill, 
then a heavier version of this unit, support- 
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ed by a steel jack propped against the roof 
and floor, and finally a still heavier version 
mounted on mobile machinery. 

But as late as 1920, most of the loading 
was still done by hand. Several attempts 
were made to develop mechanical loading 
machines, some of which were accepted by a 
few mines and placed into operation. In 
fact, some of these are still in operation to- 
day. Not until Joseph F. Joy developed the 
first Joy loader with the “gathering arm” 
loading principle, however, did mechanical 
loading become practical for every mine, 
and any sort of continuity in the mining 
cycle become possible. 

In 1922, the Joy loader was further 
changed into a unit mounted on crawler 
treads that moved like a tractor. This was 
the first mechanized coal unit to be freed 
from the limitations of the underground 
mine track; the first step in a trackless min- 
ing machine team. By 1929, many of these 
units were in operation and had thoroughly 
proved themselves in the field. So great a 
hold did they secure in mining that even 
today in many mines you will hear the op- 
erator of any loading machine referred to as 
the “Joy Operator.” 

The Joy loader, however, proved to be too 
efficient. The rest of the equipment could 
not keep up. Cutting machines were small 
and transported around the mine on small 
machine trucks, requiring a lot of time to 
load and unload in each room. The limita- 
tions of track prevented efficient spotting of 
mine cars to make use of the new loading 
potential. 

Again Joy engineers went to work. 

First they developed, in 1935, a universal 
coal cutter, mounted on track that could get 
in and out of the work area quickly, and 
that not only undercut, but also made cuts 
to a depth of 9 feet, and made similar cuts 
at the sides and top of the coal seam. A 
year later, in 1936, they developed an open- 
end, self-powered car on four rubber-tired 
wheels which they called a shuttle car. The 
car had a conveyor mounted on the floor 
which quickly distributed coal dumped in at 
the front, and quickly forced out the con- 
tents at a discharge point. The car could 
be quickly maneuvered in back of the loader, 
loaded, and “shuttled” to a discharge point 
while a second car moved in. By 1940, au- 
thoritative mining publications stated that 
the tonnage of coal was usually doubled by 
using shuttle cars in place of small mine cars 
to haul coal from the face to a central dis- 
charge point on the main haulage line. 

Only the cutter remained on track. In 
1942, Joy made the final step to complete 
trackless mining by placing its universal 
coal cutter on rubber-tired wheels. 

Mechanized mining had come a long way. 
But it was still the mechanization of the 
same cycle used by the miner with his pick 
and shovel—undercut, drill, blast, and load. 
The time had come to put these operations 
together. 

Many men had long since been working on 
such a dream. In fact the first prototype of 
the boring type mining machine—the Stan- 
ley Header—had been imported from Eng- 
land in 1888 for trial in Colorado and else- 
where, but was unsuccessful. The McKin- 
ley entry driver, a successor borer, was being 
tested in an Illinois mine at this time. They 
didn’t succeed for a number of reasons. The 
present high alloy steels and excellent bear- 
ings had not been developed. Motors capa- 
ble of driving such equipment were not 
available. The coal market at that time re- 
quired a greater percentage of large size 
coal than it does at present. And there were 
few effective cleaning plants available— 
clean coal depended on using a man to re- 
move foreign material that might occur in 
the seam. 

So it was not until 1948 that the first 
practical continuous mining machine—the 
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Joy continuous miner—was available to the 
coal industry. It was based on an experi- 
mental machine made in 1946 by Carson 
Smith and Harold Silver in the Denver, Colo., 
area. Since that time, many other manu- 
facturers have developed similar and other 
types of miners: Jeffrey, Goodman, Lee- 
Norse, and others. 

This first Joy continuous miner elimi- 
nated the blasting and drilling; combined 
the cutting and loading. It moves up to the 
face on crawler treads under its own power, 
claws its way into the coal at the floor line 
to a depth of 24 inches, and tears out a path 
42 inches wide upward from floor to roof 
with one sweep of its head. It then throws 
the coal over its shoulders into a self-con- 
tained conveyor which carries the coal to a 
flexible tailpiece and discharges it into wait- 
ing shuttle car or conveyor. Moving noth- 
ing but its head, it then pulls back, drops 
to the floor again, moves over, and scoops 
out another vertical path overlapping the 
first. 

The operation is repeated until the ma- 
chine has eaten through the small distance 
across the face. The whole machine then 
moves forward and the cycle repeated. One 
man operates this machine, and he controls 
it in safety under supported roof from a cen- 
tral station 15 feet back from the face. 

Once again, however, production had 
stepped out ahead of the haulage, and once 
again Joy engineers had to work out better 
associated equipment to match a recent de- 
velopment. This time they came up with a 
special conveyor, called the Joy extensible 
belt conveyor, that extended and retracted to 
follow the needs of the continuous miner. 
The headpiece of the unit drives the belt and 
stores extra belting. It remains at a fixed 
discharge point on the main haulage con- 
veyor. The tailpiece of the unit stays with 
the continuous miner as the latter eats its 
way into a room, and extends the belt as it 
goes to a maximum length of 1,000 feet. 
Specially designed portable conveyor sup- 
port stands and idlers are added and taken 
out as needed while the belt is in operation. 

Here, at last, is a true continuous mining 
system. Coal, torn out by the miner, is dis- 
charged onto the Joy extensible belt con- 
veyor, carried to the main haulage belt, and 
taken out of the mine in one continuous 
stream. 

The foregoing is but a brief highlighting 
of the progress made in recent years by the 
coal industry; almost to the point of auto- 
mation. What's ahead is anybody's guess. 

Already Joy is in process of developing a 
huge unit that looks like a parking garage 
on big tractor treads which will enable one 
man, sitting in a control station outside the 
mine, to mine coal up to 1,000 feet under- 
ground. Called the pushbutton miner, it 
holds a remotely controlled boring type con- 
tinuous miner and a train of portable con- 
veyors on the spiral track which surrounds 
the structure. 

By pushing buttons, the operator can 
bring the miner and conveyor train down 
the track and into the coal operation on 
various recording instruments in front of 
him. Coal flows back over the conveyor train, 
onto an intermediate conveyor which is an 
integral part of the system, and is dis- 
charged on a main conveyor for delivery away 
from the mine site. Designed for use only at 
highway operation, after stripping has fin- 
ished, it is already being viewed as a possi- 
bility for underground work. 


FUTURE ENERGY TRENDS INDICATE 
INCREASED USE OF SOFT COAL 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is an obvious fact that de- 
mands for electric power are increasing 
by leaps and bounds all over the world. 
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It is important for the Appalachian re- 
gion and for my State of West Virginia 
to know how great a role bituminous 
coal will play in the generation of ever- 
greater supplies of electric power. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Welch, 
W. Va., Daily News, which reports on 
findings of the International Coal Con- 
ference held in Tokyo, Japan, last year, 
coal will hold and increase its share of 
the energy market during the next 15 
years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Welch 
Daily News be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rrstẽ ũ •-Qy WORLD MARKET FORESEEN FOR COAL 
AS ENERGY FUEL 

Predicting the future of anything is an 
uncertain job, but all officials connected 
with the coal industry generally agree that 
the coal market of the future will be much 
greater than today. 

Raymond E. Salvati, chairman of the board 
of Island Creek Coal Co., in a report to the 
International Coal Conference, Tokyo, Japan, 
in October of 1963 said: 

“Forecasting future energy trends and the 
share of the market for each fuel is a haz- 
ardous venture. A number of intangibles 
increase. the risk of error, It is certain the 
energy demands will increase, because of the 
continuing population growth, the rising 
economic level and the accelerated demand 
for electricity.” 

But how much will the demands grow, and 
what will be the future share of the market 
for each fuel? We have seen many changes 
in energy patterns in the past, but how 
about the future? Despite the perils of 
making such estimates, we have not lacked 
for volunteers. 

Ebasco Services, Inc., a firm of engineers, 
builders, and management consultants, pre- 
dicts a total energy consumption of 15,045 
billion kilocalories for the United States in 
1970, and in 1980 predicts consumption of 
20,135 billion kilocalories. 

It calculates that bituminous coal and 
lignite will increase their share of the market 
slightly from 22.2 percent to about 22.9 per- 
cent in 1970 and 26.5 percent in 1980. This 
figures out to a forecast of 472,755,000 metric 
tons of bituminous coal in 1970 and 732- 
272,000 metric tons in 1980—exclusive of 
exports. 

Ebasco estimates that electric generation 
from nuclear sources will be very small in 
1970 and 1980 will account for only 1.5 per- 
cent of total energy. Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., a major pipeline firm which 
transports natural gas and petroleum—and 
is interested in building and operating coal 
pipelines—estimated that the consumption 
of coal in the United States would reach 
451,885,000 metric tons in 1970 and 803,- 
049,000 metric tons in 1980. 

This includes about 18,148,000 metric tons 
of anthracite in the 1980 estimate. Texas 
Eastern pedicts that coal will have 22.9 per- 
cent of the market in 1970 and that this 
will increase to 26.2 percent in 1980. In- 
cidentally, Texas Eastern predicts that nu- 
clear energy will hold only 4.7 percent of 
the electric generating market in 1980. 

However, the foregoing estimates and 
those of most other authorities in the fields, 
were made before the Federal Power Com- 
mission recently revised its forecast of the 
demand for electricity In 1980. Using these 
new figures, the Bureau of Mines estimates 
that total energy demand in the United 
States will increase about 80 percent from 
1961 to 1980, to a total of about 20,765 billion 
kilocalories, The Bureau believes that coal 
will capture a growing share of the market. 
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The Bureau of Mines estimates that elec- 
tric utilities will consume 61,532,000 metric 
tons of coal in 1980. The stable prices of 
coal and its increasing efficiency in utility 
plants made it likely that coal will enlarge 
its present 65-percent share of the utility fuel 
market, the Bureau said. 

The Bureau of Mines predicts 88,925,000 
metric tons of coal will be converted to coke 
in 1980. Although the steel industry is ex- 
perimenting with injection of gaseous and 
liquid fuels into blast furnaces to reduce coke 
requirement, there have also been successful 
experiments in the injection of pulverized 
coal. While this reduces consumption of 
coke, it insures that the fuel which replaces 
it is coal and not one of its competitors. 

Other manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries are expected to use 79,851,000 metric 
tons of coal in 1980, the Bureau said. This 
is only a slight increase from present con- 
sumption. The Bureau forecasts an increase 
in the use of coal in cement manufacturing, 
and a decline in coal requirements in many 
industrial and general manufacturing plants. 
New economies in coal transportation and 
advances in combustion equipment may im- 
prove this prospect, however. 

The Bureau estimates retail deliveries of 
coal for space heating will account for 13,- 
611,000 metric tons in 1980, and another 1,- 
815,000 metric tons is predicted for use in 
motive power by ships and a few remaining 
railroad consumers. 

U.S. coal exports in 1980, principally our 
high-grade metallurgical coals, are forecast 
by the Bureau at 27,222,000 metric tons. 
This is considered to be a minimum figure. 
Actually, the industry will be capable of ship- 
ping many times this amount if the demand 
exists, as we believe it will. 

In light of our present production, this 
entire forecast presents an entrancing pros- 
pect, but the coal industry does not believe 
that this millenium will arrive unassisted. 
It is an objective to be gained only by care- 
ful planning, the risk of heavy investments, 
a constant striving for greater efficiency, 
imaginative research into new and expanded 
uses for coal, and aggressive salesmanship. 
But we firmly believe it is a goal which can 
be attained. We intend to attain it—and 
surpass It. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION UP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, from time to time one hears 
rumors that coal is on its way out as a 
fuel. As a Senator from the greatest 
coal-producing State in the Union, the 
State of West Virginia, I am happy to be 
able to report to you that the contrary 
is true. According to a recent article in 
the Welch, W. Va., Daily News, in 1963 
the bituminous coal industry enjoyed its 
best year since 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Welch 
Daily News be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COAL INDUSTRY WINDS Up Best YEAR 
SINCE 1957 

Who said King Coal had abdicated his 
reign? 

The bituminous coal industry wound up its 
best year since 1957 last month, according to 
the National Coal Association. Production 
totaled 452 million tons when miners ended 
their shifts on New Year's Eve. And, accord- 
ing to the association, miners can look for- 
ward to a happy new year, for 1964 produc- 
tion is expected to reach 462 million tons, up 
2.2 percent over 1963. 
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Dr. Myles E. Robinson, National Coal Asso- 
ciation’s director of economics and trans- 
portation, said in the 1963 year end summary 
of the bituminous coal industry, that coal 
consumption rose this year in all but one 
major category, for a total of 5.9 percent 
greater than the 426 million tons consumed 
in 1962. 

Electric utilities, Dr. Robinson said, is 
the coal industry's biggest customer. They 
took 207 million tons or 46 percent of last 
year's consumption of bituminous coal. This 
marked an 8.4 percent increase from the 191 
million tons burned to generate electricity 
in 1962. The utilities are expected to boost 
their use of coal in 1964 to 220 million tons. 

Export markets for U.S, coal boomed last 
year. Oversea customers, principally steel 
mills, took 33 million tons, and are expected 
to need about the same amount in 1964. 
This is an increase of 22.2 percent from the 
27 million tons sent overseas in 1962. Ship- 
ments to Canada rose from 11 million tons 
in 1962 to 12 million tons last year and are 
forecast at 13 million next year. 

Use of coal for production of coke in this 
country, principally for the steel industry, 
amounted to 77 million tons in 1963, in-con- 
trast to the 74 million tons used last year, 
thanks in part to the continuing boom in 
the automobile industry. 

The thousands of other industries which 
consume coal for space heating or in manu- 
‘facturing processes burned 96 million tons 
last year. 


COAL EXPORTS RISING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the industrialization of many 
undeveloped countries in the world, 
which is proceeding rapidly with Ameri- 
can help, is reflected in the increased de- 
mand abroad for American coal. Our 
total export for 1963 is expected to ex- 
ceed 1962 by 20 percent, according to a 
recent article in the Welch, W. Va., Daily 
News. 

The article tells how American coal 
producers are winning a greater share of 
the foreign market, in spite of increas- 
ing competition from major coal produc- 
ing nations, such as Great Britain and 
Russia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article from the Welch 
Daily News be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ristnc Export MARKET ror U.S. CoAL 

The coal industry not only is expanding, 
but is bouncing back as one of the world's 
growth fuels, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines experts. 

An article published recently in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce magazine is reprinted here 
bringing out some of the facts on the coal 
market. 

Increased demand, here and abroad, is 
spurring coal output in the two biggest pro- 
ducing nations—the United States and So- 
viet Union—and the European Common 
Market countries are canceling further coal 
production cutbacks. 

TWENTY PERCENT EXPORT RISE 

The rising world demand is being directly 
refiected in American coal exports. Commer- 
cial shipments abroad this year of U.S. bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal are expected to 
Teach 48.5 million tons, a 20-percent jump 
over last year. 

Productivity seems to be the single biggest 
factor behind the coal industry revival, both 
in this country and Western Europe. Min- 
ing costs have been substantially reduced, 
making coal more competitive with other 
fuels. In the United States, the productivity 
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gains have been abetted by lower rail rates 
and improved distribution methods. 

US. researchers, helped by Federal grants, 
are meanwhile exploring new ways to utilize 
coal, to extend its marketing and to extract 
more kinds of usable products from its con- 
tents. 

LONG-RANGE OUTLOOK 


The long-range prospects for American 
coal—bituminous, if not anthracite—appear 
substantial enough for Government offi- 
cials such as Chief Trade Negotiator Chris- 
tian Herter to quote predicted export gains 
averaging 5 million tons a year over the rest 
of this decade. 

U.S. bituminous coal production this year 
is expected to climb about 13 million tons 
to a total 433 million, the best gain in several 
years bringing output to its highest level 
since 1957. Anthracite output is slated to 
rise about 2.6 million tons to 19.5 million— 
the first production increase since 1956. 

While officials are confident of continued 
gains in bituminous production, they are 
less confident about anthracite’s future. 
The anthracite comeback has been almost 
entirely a result of last winter’s unusual 
severity, forcing suppliers to build up their 
inventories here and abroad. 

Abroad, the biggest U.S. coal markets— 
present and potential—are the European 
Common Market and Japan. Toa very large 
extent, U.S. export prospects in these areas 
will depend not only on relative fuel costs 
but Governmental trade policies. 

Of the six Common Market countries, only 
Italy permits free entry of American coal. 
Japan governs its purchases through import 
licenses, which are regulated according to the 
country’s financial condition. 

U.S. coal producers, together with the 
Federal Government, seem to be tackling 
these export problems with unprecedented 
vigor. The Interior Department and coal 
exporters are setting up a joint unit to do 
everything feasible toward developing U.S. 
coal markets abroad. 

But the going is not likely to be easy. 
There’s the Soviet Union and its coal plans 
as well as British coal and the possibility 
that the Common Market coal producers— 
France, Germany, and Belgium—may step up 
output again. 


SOVIET COMPETITION 


The Soviet Union represents the most im- 
portant competitor. It is planning to almost 
double its bituminous and anthracite pro- 
duction between now and 1980. Operating 
through state agencies, the Russians can 
sell their coal at virtually any price they 
wish and in their efforts to expand trade 
with the West they may undercut U.S. prices. 

The British, because of recent produc- 
tivity gains, reportedly are considering re- 
ducing their coal prices. British coal 
exports also are in the hands of a Govern- 
ment unit, the National Coal Board. 

Indicative of the drive to modernize coal 
operations on the Continent, the European 
Coal and Steel Community has proposed to 
spend nearly $400 million this year in coal 
research and improvements. The Commu- 
nity comprises the same six nations that 
make up the Common Market. 

Belgium is meanwhile said to have re- 
quested the Community to agree to halting 
further Belgian mine closures, in the claim 
that Belgian coal imports have grown dis- 
proportionately large. France has said that 
it does not intend to cut back any more of 
its coal production while West German out- 
put is expected to rise this year after several 
years of stability. 


COAL USAGES NOT LIMITED TO 
SOLID STATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, coal, the oldest of the fossil 
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fuels, is still not fully explored as a 
source of energy and a storehouse of 
chemical wonders. According to a re- 
cent article in the Welch, W. Va., Daily 
News, conversion of coal to fluid fuels is 
already a technical reality, and the gasi- 
fication of coal will soon follow, as a 
result of experimentation now underway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VERSATILE Coal. Not BOUND To SOLID STATE 


Coal, the oldest of the fossil fuels, is still 
not fully explored as a source of energy and 
a storehouse of chemical wonders. Research 
is constantly broadening the base of coal 
applications so today the fuel that sup- 
ported the industrial revolution is vital 
to the modern giants of our economy—to the 
electric utility industry, the iron and steel 
industry, the chemical industry and a host 
of manufacturing and processing industries, 
according to the National Coal Association. 

Research has proved that coal is richly 
complex—new compounds from coal are be- 
ing discovered every year; perhaps the latest 
are the indenols found by the Bureau of 
Mines in coal tar, phenols that are of value 
to the plastics industry, the article said. 

Research is also proving coal is versatile— 
as a fuel, coal is not bound to a solid state. 
It already flowed through pipelines as a 
slurry and will eventually satisfy the Na- 
tion's rocketing energy demands as an oil 
and gas. 

Conversion of coal to fluid fuels is a tech- 
nical reality; rising costs and failing sup- 
ply among the present fluid fuels will make 
coal conversion an economic necessity, the 
article continued. 

Modern coal research takes two equally 
important directions—improvement of the 
product as it is now used, and discovery of 
new applications. Research in the produc- 
tion, transportation and use of coal has en- 
abled it to maintain its traditional power 
leadership against a temporary flood of com- 
petition. The marketability of coal now is 
the economic base on which research can 
build the radically new coal uses of the fu- 
ture, it stated. 

Among the significant research projects 
underway are a 2-year study, under a con- 
tract from the Federal Office of Coal Re- 
search, of the preparation and handling and 
use of ultrafine coal—coal sizes smaller even 
than the talcum—powderlike fuel used in 
pulverized coal—burning utility and large 
industrial plants. 

Petrography, the microscopic study of 
samples of selected coal to determine its bas- 
ic structure and composition, can pinpoint 
the coal's suitability for metallurgical coke 
production; miscroscopic examination may 
soon improve preparation methods to the 
point of tailoring coal or coal blends to the 
needs of any specific combustion process. 

Reduction of sulfur in steam coals to 
reduce air contaminants from combustion; a 
parallel project aims at more efficient and 
economical removal of contaminants from 
flue gases before they reach the atmosphere. 

Conversion of fly ash from a nuisance 
product of combustion to a useful constit- 
uent of concrete, paving mixes, prepared 
fertilizers, and a host of other commercial 
products, 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines is conducting 
projects that cover work in hydraulic min- 
ing of bituminous coal and anthracite; de- 
gasification of coal mines; effect of radiation 
on coal; recapture of hydrogen from coal; 
continuous carbonization of coking coal; dis- 
tillation of chemical compounds from coal 
tars; coal gasification; development of a 
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coal-fired gas turbine (initiated by the Loco- 
motive Development Committee of Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc.); and hydraulic 
transportation of coarse coal. 

This is the pattern for the fu ter 
benefits for the coal industry, for coal users, 
and for the Nation—through coal research. 


WELCH, W. VA. EXAMPLE OF 
PROGRESSIVE MINING TOWN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the coal mining town of 
Welch, in McDowell County, W. Va., is 
an example of a coal mining community 
that has kept pace with the times. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent annually 
in this progress-minded area to main- 
tain a place for coal in the competitive 
fuel markets of America and the world 
at large. 

The encouraging story of how the town 
of Welch is maintaining and improving 
its economic condition is told in a recent 
article in the Welch, W. Va., Daily News. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCH, W. VA., KEEPS PACE WITH PROGRESSING 
COAL ECONOMY 

Welch and surrounding coalfields have 
kept pace with improving economic condi- 
tions, particularly in the coal industry, and 
set the promise of even better things to come. 

The men who produce and sell coal in the 
United States talk confidently of the prod- 
uct once again becoming the world’s lead- 
ing fossil fuel in the constantly growing 
business of generating energy. 

The prospective good record of the coal 
industry in 1964 will mark the third con- 
secutive annual increase in the demand for 
coal, according to Stephen F, Dunn, presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association. 

Such growth is bound to be felt in the 
Welch fields, where premium coal is pro- 
duced in some of the Nation's most efficient 
operations. 

In back of the rosy business picture, is 
the constantly improving modernization and 
mechanization system that contribute to the 
low cost, mass production methods of to- 
day’s coal business. 

Millions of dollars are being spent in the 
Welch coal mining area to further improve 
efficiency and guarantee a uniformly depend- 
able supply of coal. 

Joy Manufacturing Co., the world’s largest 
producer of underground mining equipment, 
is playing a major role in the vast program 
to improve the production and quality of 
coal. 

The role is not new for Joy. The company 
led the way in the mechanization of under- 
ground coal mining back in the 1920's. 

It was then that Joy developed and 
brought to market the now historic loading 
machine with its unique gathering arms. 
The unit made the team mechanization pos- 
sible in coal mining. t 

Then in 1938, Joy introduced the shuttle 
car which was destined to eliminate track 
at the mine face. It transports coal from 
the face to main haulage systems but re- 
quires no track to run on. Instead, shuttle 
cars move on rubber-tired wheels. 

In 1947, Joy continuous miner again revo- 
lutionized the coal industry. It was a 
machine that dug the coal, loaded it and 
conveyed it to shuttle cars. Drilling and 
blasting were eliminated where the contin- 
uous miner worked, — 
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Today about 32 percent of all the coal 
mined underground is produced with con- 
tinuous miners. 

It may be important to take note that the 
average tonnage per man in deep mining has 
soared from 5.5 tons per man in 1948 to 
about 12 tons per man today. 

But coal was an still is in an extremely 
competitive market. The emphasis must 
continue to be placed on increased, effi- 
cient production with a minimum of mainte- 
nance. 

It is in this field that Joy continues to 
labor. Its loader, its shuttle cars, and its 
continuous miners are constantly being up- 
dated. Heavier, more powerful equipment 
is constantly being developed. 

A few examples of this trend can be vis- 
ualized by comparing the 16,000-pound 30- 
horsepower shuttle cars of 1950 with the 
current 23,900-pound 75-horsepower models. 

Loaders, too, have been beefed up from the 
18,200-pound 34-horsepower models of 1950 
to today’s models of 28,200 pounds with 144 
horsepower. And cutters today are built 
in the 32,000-pound 142-horsepower class, 
compared to 1950 models of 24,200 pounds 
with 80 horsepower. 

The heavier, more powerful equipment 
means machinery that will do the job on a 
mass scale without the constant pampering 
by maintenance men. Maintenance is lost 
production time. 

More productivity and less maintenance in 
a way is the design theme of Joy’s newer con- 
tinuous miners such as the 6CM-5, the 
2BT-6, and the CU-43. Each is designed for 
a specific type of mining. 

The 6CM-5 is a ripper type miner. The 
2BT-6 is a boring machine, and the CU-43 
might be called a combination of ripper and 
borer. 

The 6CM-5 miner, with a 4- to 5-ton-a- 
minute capacity is designed for development 
and retreat work in 48- to 88-inch seams. 
In addition it has the ability to drill holes 
and install roof bolts while mining coal. 

The 2BT-6 is a heavy duty, 8- to 12-ton- a- 
minute machine whose production is limited 
only by the mining system and haulage ca- 
pacity. It has the ability to cut harder 
minerals as well as coal with impurities that 
standard machines cannot recover economi- 
cally. 

The CU-43 with its ripper-borer combine- 
tion, was designed for low coal. In use it 
already has averaged over 400 tons of coal 
per shift. 

But continuous miners do not answer all of 
the coal production problems. There still are 
many mines that use the so-called conven- 
tional equipment and produce coal that must 
be competitive. 

Joy's newly designed 14-BU-10 loader, the 
16-RB low seam cutting machine and the 
CD-41 face drill, all are designed with the 
weight and power to stay on the job. Auger 
machines, for above-ground mining also are 
built with the extra power and strength for 
long-range, high-rated production. 

The Joy shuttle car that did so much for 
early mining also has been modernized. To- 
day, it is equipped with a hinged, six-wheel 
design that lets the car follow bottom con- 
tour while absorbing shock and avoiding 
roofing. It has up to 50 percent more ca- 
pacity than any four-wheel car of similar 
height. , 

And Joy continues to set the pace with 
newly developed equipment. Today, it is the 
mining equipment company that has remote 
control mining equipment in commercial 
production, The new machine is known as 
the Joy pushbutton miner. It is currently 
being used in high wall mining. Without 
ever sending a man underground it can en- 
ter a seam up to 1,000 feet and produce at 
the rate of 1,000 tons in 8 hours. 

Even as this fleet of new model coal min- 
ing equipment reaches the market, Joy engi- 
neers and research men are busy looking to 
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the future when new ideas will further mod- 
ernize coal mining and insure the future of 
coal regions such as Welch. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LONG ISLAND 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Long Island Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Inc., is a progressive and active 
organization which takes a deep inter- 
est in issues of national as well as local 
importance. The federation has di- 
rected to my attention a copy of the 
telegram of condolence sent to Mrs. John 
F. Kennedy. At the request of the exec- 
utive board, I ask unanimous consent to 
include the text of this telegram in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The executive board of the Long Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., in ses- 
sion December 6, 1963, extend sincere sym- 
pathy to you on the loss of your beloved 
husband and our President. 

Miss EpyTHE FROST, 
President, 
Mrs. DorotHy L, DOUGLAS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ROBERTA PETERS NAMED WOMAN 
OF THE YEAR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Westchester, N.Y., County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recently named Roberta 
Peters Woman of the Year for 1963. I 
cannot think of a more fitting or de- 
serving tribute to this young woman. 
Miss Peters has enchanted people the 
world over with her lovely voice and 
charming manner. Perhaps even more 
important, she has contributed signifi- 
cantly in acquainting the Soviet Union 
and the European countries with the 
musicial achievements of the United 
States. 

In accepting this award, Miss Peters 
gave a very fine address entitled “The 
American Artist in a Changing World.” 
In her speech, she touches upon the prob- 
lems and potential, struggles and success 
of American artists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks, the text 
of Miss Peters’ remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST IN A CHANGING WORLD 
(By Roberta Peters) 

Mrs. Chairman, ladies of the Federation 
of Women's Clubs, first of all, let me say 
that I am very proud and deeply grate- 
ful to have been chosen woman of the year. 
The honor is especially great, since I will 
be succeeding Dr. Rosemary Park, president 
of Barnard College and one of the outstand- 
ing educators in our country today. 

You have honored me for my contributions 
in the field of music and art and for my ef- 
forts abroad to acquaint the people of Europe 
and the Soviet Union with the musical cul- 
ture of the United States, I accept this 
award with even deeper gratitude, because 
I feel that in bestowing it upon me, you have 
also honored and recognized the emergence 
and the importance of all American artists, 
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And today, I would like to talk to you 
about our American artists in this constant- 
ly changing world, their problems and their 
potential, their success and their struggles, 
where they have been and where they are go- 
ing, what they have done and what they 
must do. 

Not long ago, at the turn of the century, 
the music life of our Nation was completely 
dominated by foreign artists. Before World 
War I, it would have been difficult to find the 
names of American singers and conductors 
on many programs of the Metropolitan Opera. 
It was almost as though we were strangers in 
our own land. But gradually the picture 

„and great American names 
emerged—Charles Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Grace Moore and many others. In the con- 
cert halls, too, there were a number of ris- 
ing American conductors. 

The twenties and thirties produced many 
fine artists, born and trained in the United 
States, and slowly our dependency on Europe 
lessened. But the real revolution in our 
musical scene came with the ominous threats 
of the Second World War. The rise of fas- 
cism and national socialism brought some 
of the greatest artists of Europe to the Unit- 
ed States. Many were either forced to leave 
their homeland or chose to leave voluntarily, 
rather than live under a dictatorship. Ar- 
turo Toscanini, pelted with eggs because he 
refused to conduct the Fascist hymn, even- 
tually settled in our country. From Ger- 
many came a tide of the foremost singers, 
musicians, and conductors—Bruno Walter, 
Paul Hindemith, Lotte Lehman, Emanuel 
List, Friedrich Schor. From occupied Den- 
mark came Lauritz Melchior and many, many 
others. This cultural exodus had a double 
impact on American music: The great artists 
of Europe not only contributed immensely 
to the development and enrichment of music 
in this country, but they also inspired and 
helped the young generation of American 
singers and musicians. 

After the war, the picture changed, both 
here and abroad. The United States began 
to witness a cultural awakening. Americans, 
with more leisure time and more income, 
began to discover the joy of great music. 
We looked with new eyes on the wealth of our 
own American talent. Once this was a coun- 
try that American artists had to leave to 
become successful and European performers 
had only to visit to become rich. At one 
time, the only city in the United States that 
took a great interest in music was New York— 
the only possible place for an American ar- 
tist to embark on a performing career. The 
rest of the country seemed either indifferent 
or felt there was just no money available 
for sponsoring regular musical performances. 
Such community projects as Lincoln Center, 
the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre in Minneapolis 
and the many programs sponsored by cities 
and colleges throughout the Nation would 
have been unthinkable before the war. 

The changing world and the changing 
times left an indelible mark on the Ameri- 
can musical world. Today community 
orchestras have taken the place of town 
bands, a performer can be greeted by an 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic audience in the 
most remote parts of the country, and the 
speed of transportation has added to the 
potential audience an artist can reach. 
America was growing culturally. And, of 
course, I must mention here that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera—under the excellent man- 
agement of Rudolf Bing—has become the 
greatest opera house in the world. Every 
artist—American and European—aspires to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera. We have 
moved forward—yet in some ways we have 
stood still. Even to this day, many Ameri- 
cans are more receptive to European per- 
formers than to their own artists. 

But probably the greatest change in the 

musical emergence of the American artist 
took place after the war in Europe. Coun- 
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tries like Germany, Austria, and Italy—once 
boasting the giant names in music—now had 
to look to America for fresh, young, new 
talent. Soon the world-famous opera houses 
of Milan, Vienna, Munich, and Hamburg 
engaged Americans as permanent members 
of their staffs. Europeans discovered to their 
amazement that we have hundreds of Ameri- 
can singers and musicians, many of whom 
are today the finest in their fields. Ameri- 
can performers made debuts in the great 
opera houses, and the works of such com- 
posers as Menotti, Barber and Leonard 
Bernstein were played all over the world. An 
interesting example of the rise of our own 
artists is that in the Zurich Opera House in 
Switzerland there are so many American 
singers that the language predominantly 
spoken there, even by stagehands, is English. 

Yet the most important aspect here was 
not the success of individual performers, but 
rather the new image our artists projected 
abroad. Many Europeans had a distorted 
idea of the United States. They thought of 
us as a brash, crude, materialistic nation, 
where people were only interested in making 
money and where there was no interest in 
cultural development. 

But the postwar exchange of artists made 
a significant impression. Our conductors 
participated in the great festivals of Europe, 
our musicians became more celebrated 
abroad than were our movie stars or sports 
heroes in the past. America was no longer 
just a nation of dollar worshipers with a 
high crime rate and a low cultural level. 
Rather, we were the birthplace of hundreds 
of great artists—versed in the music of tra- 
ditional composers, yet with fresh, 20th- 
century innovations. Another, more subtle 
point was the language problem—always a 
sensitive spot with Europeans. Unlike the 
average American, our opera singers not only 
speak several languages on stage, but must 
be able to meet the residents of foreign 
countries on their own terms and in their 
own language. I can remember that on my 
tour of the Soviet Union sponsored by the 
State Department, many Russian performers 
were amazed that I had studied languages in 
the United States and not abroad. 

We are the cultural ambassadors for the 
performing arts, and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity to represent our great country. But 
along with the opportunity, there comes a 
new responsibility and new problems. The 
American artist, in the limelight today 
wherever she goes, must always bear in mind 
the fact that she is an American artist. For, 
in a sense, the world is always watching and 
judging not only her, but her country. She 
cannot indulge in on-stage feuds, fits of 
temparament, or an unprofessional manner. 
The old cliche of the show must go on” is 
as true today as it ever was. We must be 
careful to erase the bad connotation of the 
words “prima donna,” and we are expected 
always to uphold the American tradition of 
good sportsmanship. 

The speed of our jet age has brought us 
benefits as well as drawbacks. Today it is 
possible to tour the concert stages of Europe 
and be gone from the United States only a 
matter of weeks. And yet a performer must 
be careful that this new mobility does not 
affect her personal and professional well- 
being. Too much globetrotting can exhaust 
a musician and rob years from such a deli- 
cate instrument as a voice. 

The emphasis on speed in today’s world 
has another sad effect—that of throwing 
before the public talent which is not trained 
fully and not ready. There are so many 
things a singer must master—basic and 
complex techniques of music, literary style, 
diction, dress, languages, deportment. Yet 
too often, impatient young singers—more 
eager to make money than to train and nur- 
ture a rich, lasting talent—burst upon the 
musical scene and die out in a few seasons. 
Here the growth of the music competitions or 
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tournaments can be both a curse and a 
blessing. The performer, having won out 
over her rivals, is blinded to the fact that 
there is far, far more to a career than simply 
winning at the time. 

Yet the competitions—national and inter- 
national—have excellent advantages. They 
provide a reachable goal for young people— 
and, of course, their parents—who might 
otherwise be discouraged by the long, difi- 
cult road a performer must travel. They 
enable American talent to meet Europeans 
on an equal footing and to display their 
musical virtues without the need of a Gov- 
ernment subsidy. The mention of the word 
“subsidy” is an extremely sensitive one, and 
there are many pros and cons. Perhaps the 
greatest. danger in complete subsidies for the 
creative arts is that under Government sup- 
port, they can become merely an official 
organ, subject to Government censorship and 
approval. The most wonderful thing about 
American culture is that it is so individual, 


‘fresh and spontaneous. Our tradition of 


independence and experimentation is a very 
precious thing, worth far more than the 
certainty of a steady income. Yet, it must be 
said that the many excellent Government 
sponsored cultural projects have done a fine 
job in enlightening people all over the world 
about what we are doing here. This is a two- 
way street, and we must be very careful to 
toe the mark between artistic individuality 
and providing a proper environment for the 
growth of the creative arts. 

Perhaps the most important adjustment 
an artist must make is the combination of ca- 
reers: As a singer, and as a wife and mother. 
Both are of the utmost importance and 
require special attention and effort. When I 
perform in this country, I never travel for 
more than 2 weeks at a time, unless my hus- 
band and two sons can join me during a 
holiday. This past summer, when I sang 
at the festivals of Salzburg and Vienna, my 
whole family was with me. And when I am 
at home, I make sure to arrange my day so 
as to give the greatest possible amount of 
time to my children. 

The situation of the American artist in 
today’s world can probably be best described 
in the words of Charles Dickens: “It is the 
best of times—it is the worst of times.“ 

We have a tremendous opportunity and 
challenge, yet we bear a heavy responsibility. 
The artist—once traditionally removed from 
the everyday world of reality—must today 
be first and foremost a good American. By 
our public actions, we must support our 
beliefs and our country. We must uphold 
tradition in music, and yet we are expected 
to look for innovations. We must learn to 
live in a world of speed, yet never forget 
the importance of time, training, and pa- 
tience. Today, more than ever, we need the 
assistance, support, and recognition of every 
citizen. For although the number of reg- 
ular listeners of operas and concerts grows 
each year, the percentage is still little more 
than 2 percent of our total population. Yet 
we know that there are thousands of pro- 
spective opera enthusiasts in this country 
who are—right now—on the threshold of 
true musical enjoyment and experience. 
And it is heartening to know that an opera 
singer can now be honored with an award 
such as you have given me today—an award 
usually bestowed on those in the fields of 
medicine, science, and technology. But 
perhaps the greatest measure of our chang- 
ing times is the fact that the memorial to 
our late President, John F. Kennedy, will 
be—not a stone monument or the tradi- 
tional statue on horseback—but a theater 
dedicated to the performing arts. 

For the growth and maturity of American 
arts and American artists must always go 
hand in hand with the growth and maturity 
of our Nation. 

In a divided world—constantly haunted 
by the "specter of nuclear weapons—we need 
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more than ever the beauty, the promise, 
the glory of the creative arts. They stand 
among the greatest achievements of man- 
kind, and they are—and always have been— 
a universal bond. 

In closing, I want to thank you again, not 
only for conferring this honor upon me, but 
for helping me to achieve it. I accept this 
award with deep gratitude, not only for 
myself, but on behalf of all the great artists 
of our country. And I want to assure you 
that we will do everything within our power 
to justify your encouragement, recognition, 
and faith in us. Perhaps the best way to 
say this is in the often-quoted words of 
the great American poet, Robert Frost: 


“For I have promises to keep 
And miles to go—before I sleep.” 


Thank you. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 3 o’clock, and that, 
to make sure, the 2 hours in recess will 
not apply to the 3 hours on the resolution 
under the rule of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 12 o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.) took 
a recess until 3 o’clock p.m. today. 

At 3 o’clock p.m., on the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reassembled, and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore [Mr. Javits]. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELA- 
TIVE TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 111) amending 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate relative to meetings of commit- 
tees while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day, when Senate Resolution 111, the 
pending business, was laid down, I made 
my introductory remarks, and they ap- 
pear in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration has prepared an excellent and 
concise report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the report be 
printed in the Record; and in that con- 
nection I point out that the committee 
has favorably reported the resolution, 
without amendment, and recommends 
that the resolution be agreed to by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 506) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 111 would amend rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“5. No standing committee shall sit with- 

out special leave while the Senate is in ses- 
sion after (1) the conclusion of the morning 
hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of unfinished business, which- 
ever is earlier.” 
The resolution would further provide that 
section 184(c) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act. (Aug. 2, 1946, 60 Stat. 831, 832; 
2US&. 190b (b)): 

“(c) No standing committee of the Sen- 
ate or the House, except the Committee on 
Rules of the House, shall sit without special 
leave, while the Senate or the House, as the 
case may be, is in session,” 
no longer be applicable to standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. This provision no longer 
obtains in the House of Representatives, 
being superseded by paragraph 30' of its 
rule XI, adopted January 3, 1953. The Sen- 
ate, however, has continued to operate un- 
der section 134(c) without incorporating it 
into its own rules. 

Senate Resolution 111 was submitted by 
Senator FRANK CHURCH (for himself and Sen- 
ators MoNRONEY, ANDERSON, MCGEE, and Pas- 
TORE) on March 14, 1963, and the same day 
was referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. A hearing was held on the 
proposal by the Subcommittee on Standing 
Rules of the Senate on June 27, 1963. Sen- 
ator A. S. Mike Monroney and Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK appeared and urged approval 
of this resolution. Senator CLARK, while 
speaking in favor of the principle of the res- 
olution indicated a preference for his own 
resolution, Senate Resolution 32, which 
would remove all limitations on committees 
sitting while the Senate is in session. Sen- 
ator GORDON ALLotr appeared in opposition 
to the resolution. Senator CHURCH, being 
unable to appear, submitted a written state- 
ment in behalf of his resolution. At the 
hearings it was expressly pointed out that 
Senate Resolution 111 had received the unan- 
imous support of the ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate leadership. 

Pursuant to the present procedure (sec. 
134(c)), all Senate committees must cease 
sitting when the Senate goes into session un- 
less they obtain permission from the Senate 
to continue. Such permission is frequently 
obtained by unanimous consent, but is also 
frequently denied—by the objection of one 
Member. Theoretically, permission could 
also be granted upon adoption by a majority 
of a motion to permit a committee to sit. 
In practice, however, since such a motion 
would be debatable, decision on the issue 
could easily be delayed beyond the time dur- 
ing which the committee wished to meet. 

By the adoption of Senate Resolution 111, 
the morning “hour” of the Senate would be 
available for committee meetings. In the 
opinion of the committee, the routine and 
often relatively unimportant business of the 
Senate handled during this period would not 
suffer due to the absence of Members en- 
gaged in committee affairs. On the contrary, 
it is believed that the interests of the Sen- 
ate could better be served by granting the 
committees this additional time for the con- 
sideration and processing of legislation. This 
modification of the rules would expedite the 
business of committees, and enable them 
much sooner to report measures to the Sen- 
ate for floor action. 

For the reasons expressed herein, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is re- 
porting Senate Resolution 111 favorably to 
the Senate, and recommending its adoption. 


130. No committee of the House, except 
the Committees on Government Operations, 
Rules, and Un-American Activities, shall sit, 
without special leave, while the House is in 
session.” 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
advised that the majority leader antici- 
pates that there will be no votes on the 
resolution today. However, it is to be 
hoped that Senators can proceed with 
debate on its merits and explore what- 
ever amendments there may be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ad- 
vise the distinguished Senator from Ida- 
ho that while there may be no votes 
today, I shall, at the appropriate time, 
when it comes time for the vote on the 
resolution, insist on a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CHURCH. I understand, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] be permit- 
ted to speak out of order on certain mat- 
ters, notwithstanding the rule of 
germaneness which was adopted by the 
Senate last Thursday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Iob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule 
of germaneness is in effect. Unanimous 
consent has been asked; and without ob- 
jestion, the Senator from Minnesota may 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
light of the previous order on this matter, 
I thought the period of germaneness had 
already expired. I shall, therefore, with- 
hold submission for the Recor of these 
items, and will abide by the rule. 

I now move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the 
Chair 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota withhold his 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that despite the ex- 
cellent rule that was recently adopted, I 
may be permitted to speak on an unger- 
mane subject, and that the rule be tem- 
porarily waived for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the 
Senator from New York advise the Chair 
the length of time he wishes? 

Mr. KEATING. Three minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is asking for 3 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido this with deep 
regret, but I believe we should insist 
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upon the application of the rule of ger- 
maneness, at least for a period of time, 
until Senators have become accustomed 
to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. I do not do this in personal pique. 
I hope the Senator will understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from New York 
that debate is not in order on that sub- 
ject. When objection is made, the rule 
of germaneness applies. An objection 
has been heard. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the resolution (S. Res. 
111). 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out the resolving clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not in order. There is no 


resolving clause. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from New York 
that a motion to recommit is in order, 
but the rule of germaneness applies to 
the motion. Therefore, the Senator's 
remarks must apply to the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
resolution before the Senate is an excel- 
lent resolution. Efforts should be made 
to improve the Senate rules. I have al- 
ways been insistent that there should 
be an improvement in the Senate rules. 

The pending resolution provides: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“5. No standing committee shall sit with- 
out special leave while the Senate is in ses- 
sion after (1) the conclusion of the morning 
hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of unfinished business, which- 
ever is earlier.” 

Src, 2. Section 134(c) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 shall not be ap- 
ese to standing committees of the 

nate. 


The resolution, which was submitted 
by the distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. CHURCH], is, in my judgment, 
very desirable. But I invite attention to 
the fact that today there was a very short 
morning hour; and therefore a compara- 
tively short period of time during which 
the standing committees could sit. After 
the conclusion of the morning hour, the 
standing committees would not be per- 
mitted to meet. 

Standing committees might be consid- 
ering very important business. For ex- 
ample, they might be considering a res- 
olution which I have offered relating to 
the Soviet campaign of anti-Semitic and 
antireligious terror. That is one subject 
which might be under consideration at 
that time. 

It might be very important to consider 
the various ramifications of that partic- 
ular resolution. 

In that connection, my attention has 
been called to a statement and resolution 
in the State Legislature of New York, 
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which I am hoping may be made a part 
of the Recorp, to indicate the importance 
of some of the subjects which could be 
considered by a committee. 

As a further example of a subject in 
which many people are interested, I call 
attention to the fact that one of the 
standing committees might be consider- 
ing a statement in tribute to Lithuanian 
Independence Day. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
two matters to which I have referred in 
order to point out possible subjects which 
committees might be considering. 

There being no objection, the material 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SOVIET CAMPAIGN OF ANTI-SEMITIC AND ANTI- 
RELIGIOUS TERROR—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
KEATING 


The people of New York State, in fact the 
people of this entire Nation, are shocked at 
the continuing deliberate campaign of anti- 
religious persecution and anti-Semitic 
activities which have been so conspicuous in 
the Soviet Union over the last year. 

I have spoken up on this matter a number 
of times in the past and I shall continue to 
do everything in my power to press for deter- 
mined and effective action on the part of the 
U.S. Government to make known our sense 
of outrage and dismay over these barbaric 
tactics. 

The text of a resolution recently adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, 
is as follows: J 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
To LODGE A PROTEST WITH THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF Sovrer RUSSIA, IN RELATION TO 
SUCH GOVERNMENT'S CAMPAIGN OF ANTI- 
SEMITIC AND ANTIRELIGIOUS TERROR 


Whereas the people of the State of New 
York and of the United States are deeply 
shocked by reports appearing in the press 
and elsewhere concerning the oppression, 
persecution and tyranny of the Government 
of Soviet Russia directed toward Russian 
Jewry residing in Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion and persecution have already been com- 
mitted against such Jewry and even more 
serious acts are threatened; and 

Whereas such acts have resulted, unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and in the deprivation of rights, 
privileges and immunities possessed by the 
Jewry of that country; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States because of its humanitarian interests 
in the various peoples of this country and 
their interest in and relationship to the 
persecuted Jewry in Soviet Russia, should 
register emphatic protest with the Russian 
Government with a firm request that it 
should cease and desist in its program of 
persecution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has on other occasions intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted 
minorities in other countries: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America be and he hereby is respectfully 
memorialized to lodge an official protest on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States with the Russian Government against 
the concerted attack presently being made 
directly and indirectly by the latter Gov- 
ernment toward Russian Jewry residing in 
such country and that the Department of 
State be and it hereby is respectfully me- 
morialized to employ its best diplomatic 
efforts in an attempt to persuade the Rus- 
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sian Government to desist from any fur- 
ther persecutions and acts of terrorism and 
confiscation complained of in this resolu- 
tion; and be it further * 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States and to 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
and to each Member of Congress duly 
elected from the State of New York and 
that the latter be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 

By order of the senate. 

ALBERT J. ABRAMS, 
Secretary. 

In assembly January 21, 1964, concurred 
in without amendment. 

By order of assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY-——STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR KEATING 


Forty-six years ago today Lithuania de- 
clared its independence after more than a 
century of Russian domination. But a 
Lithuanian living in Lithuania today has lit- 
tle cause to rejoice. If he is 46 years old 
today, he has known 21 years of freedom and 
25 years of oppression. He has seen his land 
become a victim of Soviet aggression as a 
result of the infamous Nazi-Soviet pact of 
1939, and a victim of Nazi aggression in 
1941. He witnessed not liberation in 1944 
but only absorption into the vast Soviet 
empire constructed following World War II. 

Since then he has seen hundreds of thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen deported to 
Siberia or other remote reaches of the So- 
viet Union. Tens of thousands of others 
have been executed or are living in exile. He 
has seen his land collectivized by force, his 
living standards reduced following Soviet 
exploitation, his religion trampled upon by 
Soviet authorities, his freedom to travel de- 
nied, his scenic coast subjected to the sinis- 
ter requirements of the Soviet armed forces. 
He saw the courageous Lithuanian freedom 
army finally forced to cease active resistance 
in 1952. He has seen his land turned into a 
vast prison. 

Nor have we in the United States and our 
million citizens of Lithuanian origin any 
cause to rejoice. Rather, we should soberly 
reflect upon the shocking record of Soviet 
colonization in an era of supposed decolon- 
ization, and resolve that this record be ex- 
posed at every opportunity. Indeed, non- 
recognition of the Soviet occupation of Lith- 
uania is not enough. This is a passive pol- 
icy. We should denounce the violation of 
the rights of the Lithuanians in the many 
public forums that are available to us. 

Our 46-year-old Lithuanian has known 
treachery, invasion, persecution, occupation. 
Does he know hope? Or does he not some- 
times wonder in despair whether he has 
been forgotten? The hope of almost 3 mil- 
lion people behind the iron curtain is impor- 
tant to us. The voice of the American peo- 
ple can be heard. And be it only raised in 
protest, it can keep a hope alive that is im- 
portant to the future of the free world. 

It is not just today then, but throughout 
the year that we must remember that the 
subjection of millions of people to a foreign 
dictatorship which they despise is a living 
symbol of the threat we face and the cour- 
age required to face it. There are those 
who argue that keeping hope alive is dan- 
gerous; that facts are facts; that the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Soviet Union should not 
be inflamed. They are sorely mistaken. No 
free nation can afford to forget the fate of a 
people whose traditions and ideals are linked 
to its own. No free nation can afford to 
give the impression by word or deed that it 
leans toward the proposition that might 
makes right. The United States does not 
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accept this proposition. We recognize the 
right of the Lithuanian people to determine 
their future in freedom. We look forward 
to the day when Lithuania will once more 
be able to join the community of free 
nations, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there happens to be a Democratic con- 
ference in progress at the present time 
relating to legislative subjects that will 
soon be before the Senate, including the 
tax bill. Therefore, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

At 3:58 p.m., the Senate reconvened, 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Nx sor in the chair). 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
do I correctly understand that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho wishes to present Senate 
Resolution 111 and make a statement 
with respect to it? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will yield, Sen- 
ate Resolution 111 has been laid before 
the Senate. Introductory remarks have 
been made. It is now the pending busi- 
ness. As I understand, the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, who intends to 
offer an amendment, would like to make 
some remarks with respect to the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, being in 
an unusually vicious mood, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON, TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the rule of germane- 
ness in effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
within the burden of the rule of ger- 
maneness. A 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Président, 
I move that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock meridian, tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELAT- 
ING TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 111) 
amending rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate relative to meetings 
of committees while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield, to 
enable me to propound a unanimous- 
consent request which has been cleared 
with the minority, and which I am sure 
will meet with general concurrence 
among the majority? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
further consideration of the pending 
resolution, Senate Resolution 111, the 
time for debate on amendments be limi- 
ted to 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween the proponents and the opponents, 
and that the time available on the ques- 
tion of adoption of the resolution itself 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota also include a 
proviso that the agreement shall go into 
effect, not today, but tomorrow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I include a 
proviso that the agreement go into ef- 
fect tomorrow, at the conclusion of the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Wednesday, 
January 29, 1964, at the conclusion of rou- 
tine morning business, during the further 
consideration of the resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 111, amending rule XXV of the stand- 
ing rules relative to meetings of committees 
while the Senate is in session, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said resolution de- 
bate shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled, respectively, by 
the majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said resolution, allot ad- 
ditional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his cooperation; and 
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also the minority leader and the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise 
for a parliamentary inquiry, and I invite 
the attention of the Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Senate Resolution 111 
provides that rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate shall be amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

5. No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in session 
after (1) the conclusion of the morning hour, 
or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the con- 
233 of unfinished business, whichever 

earlier. 


In explanation of my inquiry, I point 
out to the Chair that it is my under- 
standing that in the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Reorganization Act of 1946 there 
is a provision that no standing commit- 
tee of the Senate may meet, except by 
* leave, while the Senate is in ses- 

on. 

Section 2 of Senate Resolution 111 
provides: 

Section 134(c) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 shall not be applicable 
to standing committees of the Senate. 


My parliamentary inquiry is as fol- 
lows: In view of the wording of Senate 
Resolution 111, will the result be—if the 
resolution is aproved by the Senate— 
that standing committees of the Senate 
may meet at any time while the Senate 
is in session, without obtaining special 
leave, except after the conclusion of the 
morning hour or after the Senate pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the un- 
finished business, whichever is earlier; 
and that from that date forward no 
standing committee of the Senate may 
meet, whether or not with special leave, 
except by unanimous consent, until after 
the adjournment of the Senate? 

Let me say to the Presiding Officer 
and the Parliamentarian, in order to 
clarify my question, that it is as follows: 
Would Senate Resolution 111 make the 
situation worse than it is today, with re- 
spect to the meeting of Senate commit- 
tees while the Senate is in session? Un- 
der the present rule they can meet, with 
special leave, which means by majority 
vote; and I am concerned that Senate 
Resolution 111 would make it impossible 
for Senate committees to meet at all, 
except by unanimous consent, while the 
Senate is in session, after the conclusion 
of the morning hour or after considera- 
tion of the unfinished business has be- 
gun, whichever is the earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has stated 
the interpretation correctly. 

Mr. CLARK. To make it perfectly 
clear, if Senate Resolution 111 is adopted 
by the Senate, section 134(c) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946 will 
no longer apply. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the words 
“special leave” in line 4 of his resolution. 
I also invite his attention to the state- 
ment made in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration on the 
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present resolution, on page 3, from the 
testimony of the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], who was a coauthor 
of the La Follette-Monroney Reorgani- 
zation Act: 

In the Reorganization Act, we did not in- 
tend absolutely to prohibit the committees 
from sitting during Senate sessions except 
with unanimous consent only. We meant 
that they should not sit during the Senate 
sessions without special leave. 

This leave could even be a majority vote 
without debate or it could be permission of 
the majority and minority leaders. 


As the Senator will note at the bottom 
of page 4, there is a reference to the 
testimony of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Despite that statement, the Presiding 
Officer ruled on April 6, 1949, that a mo- 
tion for leave for a committee to sit 
while the Senate is in session is debat- 
able. The same ruling was made a little 
earlier this session. 

This seems to me to be entirely con- 
trary both to the wording of the resolu- 
tion of the Senator, which is taken from 
the Reorganization Act, and to the clear 
intention of one of the principal framers 
of that Act, the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney]. 

My question to the Senator from Idaho, 
which is made for the purpose of estab- 
lishing legislative history in connection 
with the resolution, is whether the Sen- 
ator from Idaho agrees with the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in 
order to clarify this question, I believe 
we should go back and start where the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania started—that is to say, with the 
law itself. 

Section 134(c) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act reads as follows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
House, except the Committee on Rules of the 
House, shall sit without special leave while 
the Senate or House, as the case may be, is in 
session. 


That is the law. But, since the Con- 
stitution of the United States vests in the 
House and Senate separately the right 
to determine its own rules, it is possible 
to change this particular law in the Sen- 
ate alone, merely by changing the rules 
of the Senate. 

As the committee report points out, 
the House has already done this. In 
other words, it has altered this provi- 
sion of the law by adopting a special rule 
extending the privilege of sitting, while 
the House is in session, to certain other 
committees not mentioned in the text of 
the law. 

The pending resolution would substi- 
tute for this provision of the law a new 
Senate rule, which it is entirely within 
the competence of the Senate to do, since 
our authority derives directly from the 
Constitution in this respect, which rule 
would substitute for the provision of the 
law the wording of the resolution. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to that wording: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“5, No standing committee shall sit with- 
out special leave while the Senate is in 
session after (1) the conclusion of the morn- 
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ing hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded 
to the consideration of unfinished business, 
whichever is earlier.” 


With respect to the words “without 
special leave,” the meaning of that term 
has been established by the Parliamen- 
tarian, and by the precedents in the Sen- 
ate. Whatever may have been intended 
by the original proponents of the Re- 
organization Act, the precedents and 
customs of the Senate have exactly de- 
fined the meaning of this particular 
term. 

We use the same term in the resolu- 
tion. We change it in no way whatever. 
We do not mean to change the precedents 
of the Senate by redefining the term. 

Therefore, my answer to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is that the words 
“without special leave” in the resolution 
mean that if a committee is to sit, either 
unanimous consent must be obtained or 
a motion must be put to the Senate, 
which is debatable and which must be 
decided by a majority vote. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his candid reply. He dis- 
agrees completely with the interpreta- 
tion placed on the act by its author, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. The Senator from Idaho is well 
within his rights in doing so. 

My point has been that the ruling of 
the Parliamentarian in 1949 was clearly 
wrong, that the ruling of the Parliamen- 
tarian in 1963 was clearly wrong, and 
that this is an opportunity, in the inter- 
ests of justice and equity, to insure that 
the majority will of the Senate shall pre- 
vail, to right an erroneous decision. It 
is certainly within the purview of the 
Senator from Idaho to rely on these 
precedents, which I believe to be erro- 
neous. 

I do not criticize the Senator in any 
way. I honor him for his views. I re- 
gret very much that he does not seem to 
feel that if a committee of the Senate 
wishes to meet while the Senate is in 
session, it should have the right to meet. 
If the Senate does not want a committee 
to meet, the Senate should have the right 
to tell it not to meet; but a single Sen- 
ator has no right under the Constitu- 
tion and the law, or the properly con- 
strued precedents of the Senate, to pre- 
vent majority rule within the committee, 
or majority rule within the Senate, from 
prevailing. I believe that such action 
is improper. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe I should say 
a word of clarification. I did not say 
in my remarks that I disagreed with the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. If this were a mat- 
ter of first impression, the interpreta- 
tion originally urged by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] of the term 
“without special leave“ might well be 
preferred. 

But the point is that that term has 
been passed upon; precedents have been 
established. The Senate has seen fit to 
interpret the term without special 
leave” to mean that a committee may 
not meet unless unanimous-consent is 
given or unless a motion is made and 
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supported by the majority; and such a 
motion is debatable. 

All I am saying to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania is that those 
are the facts. That is how the term has 
come to be defined by the practice of 
the Senate; and the term is used in that 
sense in the resolution, 

But I invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that if the resolution is agreed 
to by the Senate—and I hope that it will 
be—the effect of the resolution will be 
to permit committees to continue their 
hearings through the morning hour or 
until the legislative business is laid down. 
Such action would help to expedite both 
the work of the committees and the work 
of the Senate. I believe this objective is 
one with which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania agrees, and I am 
confident that, at the final rollcall to- 
morrow, he will be counted among the 
supporters of the proposed resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his lucid explanation of his point of 
view. I regret very much that he does 
not feel in the mood to make even a sec- 
ond short step forward toward remedy- 
ing a-situation with respect to Senate 
procedure which I consider deplorable. 
He certainly has every right to do so. 

The pending resolution was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration by a vote of 7 to 2. 
Another member of the committee ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the validity 
of the vote, but did not join in the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and myself. 

The Senator from Idaho is quite cor- 
rect that in the end, if I must, I shall 
probably vote for his resolution. But I 
wish to make at least two mild efforts, 
in the interests of what seems to me 
perhaps an unsound and stubborn ad- 
herence to what I believe is common 
sense, to improve the resolution. 

The first amendment which I shall 
propose after a short while would in 
effect reverse the ruling of the Chair in 
1949, and later in 1963, and provide that 
special leave may be obtained on mo- 
tion, which shall be decided without de- 
bate. That, I believe, would bring ma- 
jority rule back to the Senate on a 
question of some importance. 

The second amendment which I shall 
offer and call up for a vote tomorrow 
would permit standing committees of the 
Senate to meet while the Senate is in 
session, except during the 3-hour period 
of germaneness. In effect, that resolu- 
tion would extend the time during which 
the committees might meet, so that it 
would be possible for them to meet with- 
out unanimous consent and, indeed, 
without special leave after the germane- 
ness period had expired each day, as 
well as before. The extension of the 
time when committees would be per- 
mitted to meet would be particularly 
useful in the closing days of the second 
session of any particular Congress, when 
many measures are pending in commit- 
tees, hearings are completed, and mark- 
ups are about to start. Yet one Senator 
could prevent the entire committee from 
meeting, and thus could prevent the en- 
tire Senate from considering proposed 
legislation which might be very impor- 
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tant in the national interest. Under the 
proposal of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] no committee could meet after 
the morning hour was over or after the 
pending business had been laid before 
the Senate, whichever occurred first. 

I hope to have on the desks of Sena- 
tors tomorrow a brief explanation of 
those two amendments. I speak this 
afternoon for the purpose of placing in 
the Recorp, where perhaps a few Sena- 
tors at least will read it before they are 
called upon to pass on the question to- 
morrow, the burden of my argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does one of the 
amendments of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania contemplate extending the 
right of committees to meet each day 
until the period of germane debate has 
expired? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to rephrase 
the question in the following way: The 
resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
would permit committees to meet until 
the germaneness resolution went into 
effect. It would not permit them to meet 
at any time thereafter. One of my 
amendments would permit committees to 
meet after the period of germaneness 
had expired while the Senate was still 
in session. Without intending to be 
facetious, I point out, as my friend from 
Ohio knows, that one or two of the most 
articulate and distinguished Members of 
the Senate are wont to obtain the floor 
of the Senate toward the end of the 
afternoon and speak for a substantial 
period of time, unfortunately all too fre- 
quently. Their colleagues are not com- 
pelled to be in attendance on the floor 
of the Senate while those eloquent 
speeches are being made. 

My proposal would permit committees 
to meet and conduct their business dur- 
ing that period if a majority of the com- 
mittee wished to meet, and not other- 
wise, of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the period after 
the time for germane debate had expired 
and irrelevant subjects might be dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate, the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would allow the committees to 
meet? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
As I said before, that procedure would 
seem to me to be desirable, particularly 
toward the end of a session when the 
work of committees becomes jammed. 

Mr. President, every Senator has had 
the experience of having consideration 
of a measure in which he is vitally in- 
terested repeatedly postponed because of 
the inability of standing committees to 
meet in executive session, or for the pur- 
pose of holding hearings, while the Sen- 
ate is in session. 

The problem has now assumed a 
chronic and persistent character. Ob- 
jections against committees meeting are 
lodged as a matter of course, and often 
it is only in the exceptional case that a 
committee is able to obtain unanimous 
consent to meet. 

Last year one of our distinguished col- 
leagues was charged by a number of his 
companions with the duty of always ob- 
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jecting to any committee meeting while 
the Senate was in session. It was bruted 
about, but never proved, that those ob- 
jections might have had something to 
do with delaying procedure in the Senate 
so that a filibuster against the civil rights 
bill would be more likely to succeed than 
otherwise. I do not make that charge. 
All I say is that the statement was re- 
peated in the cloakrooms by Members of 
this body, and by the press. 

One of the tactics and techniques of 
making a filibuster more effective is 
blanket denial to committees of permis- 
sion to meet while the filibuster is in 
progress. I have no doubt that very 
shortly the Senate will be faced with a 
determined filibuster against the civil 
rights bill when it comes over from the 
House in the foreseeable future. 

It seems to me it would be a great 
shame if during that period of filibus- 
ter—a most immature and quite un- 
American procedure which we have tol- 
erated in the Senate now for well over 
100 years—the entire legislative mill of 
the Senate should cease to grind and no 
committees were permitted to act on ap- 
propriation bills, the war against poverty, 
the housing bill, and education bills. The 
whole legislative machinery would be 
brought to a grinding halt under present 
procedures. 

Nor would the amendment to the rule 
of the Senator from Idaho improve this 
situation perceptibly, for all the proposal 
would do would be to extend for a very 
brief period each day, which might be as 
long as 2 hours, but which more likely 
would be 20 minutes or a half hour, the 
period during which committees might 
meet. 

I am fearful that if the Senate adopts 
the resolution without amendment, Sen- 
ators will smack their lips, clap their 
hands, go home, and say, “We have ar- 
ranged everything. Committees of the 
Senate can now meet for additional time, 
and senatorial business will be conducted 
with much better efficiency.” 

That is not the case. I do not say 
the Senator’s proposed rule change would 
make no improvement. Of course, it 
would be an improvement, but the im- 
provement would be so slight as to be 
barely perceptible, and pretty much in 
the same category as the rule of ger- 
maneness which the Senate adopted the 
other day. 

We made a pious and fine gesture of 
seeking to stick to the subject, but, as 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
pointed out to me—I think it was on the 
floor, but certainly it was informally— 
that the rule of germaneness has a hole 
in it so big that a truck can be driven 
through it; that all a Senator had to do 
was to propose a nongermane amend- 
ment to a pending bill, and continue to 
talk about anything he chose until the 3- 
hour period was over. So if a Senator 
intended to evade the rule of germane- 
ness, he could do so with impunity. 

The rule I had proposed which would 
call for germaneness until the business 
then before the Senate had concluded, 
and which, if I thought it had a chance, 
I would propose, would have prohibited 
nongermane amendments and would 
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have made an improvement in expedit- 
ing the business of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may have 
gone a little further than the proposed 
rule would provide in suggesting, as I 
understand, that this measure would pro- 
vide a period each day, the period of the 
morning hour, during which committees 
could remain in session. 

Mr.CLARK. That, of course, assumes 
that there is a morning hour, which 
often the Senate does not have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the point I 
am making. “Morning hour,” according 
to my understanding, does not come after 
a recess. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore, if the 
Senate entered into extended debate, if 
the majority leader had made a motion 
not to adjourn, but only recess, this rule 
would give no relief whatever, but, to the 
contrary, would provide that there could 
not be any relief under that situation 
without leaving the pending business, 
making a motion, debating it, and giving 
special leave, unless unanimous consent 
were given. 

Mr. CLARK. I am in complete accord 
Ta what the Senator from Florida has 
said. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield now to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, so that he may engage in 
a colloquy with the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHURCH. This resolution can- 
not possibly restrict the meeting of com- 
mittees. Its effect can only be to extend 
ae period during which committees may 
sit. 

The Senator from Florida is quite 
correct when he says that if there is pro- 
tracted debate, if there is no adjourn- 
ment, if the Senate merely recesses, there 
is no morning hour the following day as 
a matter of right, under the rules of the 
Senate. But the practice which has been 
followed, and which no doubt will con- 
tinue to be followed, is for the majority 
leader, in such a situation, to ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be a morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that such a period is not to be con- 
strued as the morning hour as set forth 
in the rules, when there is a course of 
procedure where that is followed, but, 
to the contrary, exists only for a gener- 
ally brief period during which Senators 
who wish to make 3-minute statements 
for the Recorp may do so. I do not 
think that is a “morning hour” as con- 
templated by the rules. Certainly for 
that time—not definite—such a morning 
hour as referred to by the Senator from 
Idaho is solely for the purpose of allow- 
ing Members of the Senate to make 
statements for not more than 3 minutes 
and does not in any way constitute a 
morning hour under the rules of the 
Senate, which contemplates a great 
many other actions than the mere mak- 
ing of 3-minute statements. 
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Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Florida. I point out to my 
friend from Florida what I stated at 
greater length earlier, when we got into 
what I call a real legislative snafu, if I 
may use the word, because objection was 
made to the 3-minute limitation and the 
Senate was required to proceed under 
rule VII, a rule with which some of us 
are not too familiar, but which I have 
had occasion to use because I have in- 
voked it from time to time. But the 
Senator's statement is correct. Morn- 
ing hour” and “morning business” as laid 
down in rules VII, VIII, and IX, are very 
different. In ordinary practice, the 
unanimous consent requests of the ma- 
jority leader, as the Senator will recall, 
include unanimous consent requests to 
dispense with the reading of the Jour- 
nal, then unanimous consent requests 
for statements to be limited to 3 min- 
utes, and then completely avoid rules 
VII, VIII, and IX, which call for a definite 
agenda of business. 

My proposal would bring the rules into 
some semblance of conformity with what 
the Senate actually does. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has pointed out that, even 
when there is a morning hour under the 
rule, it is customary procedure for the 
majority leader to ask unanimous con- 
sent to permit 3-minute statements and 
insertions which are not contemplated 
under the rule, as well as unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of 
the Journal. 

If the Senator will read the whole text 
of the pending resolution, he will note 
that: 

No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in session 
after (1) the conclusion of the morning 
hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded to the 
consideration of unfinished business, which- 
ever is earlier. 


When the Senate is engaged in pro- 
tracted debate, when it recesses the 
night before, and when the majority 
leader asks unanimous consent the fol- 
lowing day for a limitation of 3 minutes 
on statements and insertions, which is 
the common procedure, when such con- 
sent is given, the Senate does not pro- 
ceed to the unfinished business until the 
period for insertions has ended, and then 
the unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate. So, under this resolution, it is 
not merely a question of the ending of 
the morning hour, but of proceeding to 
the unfinished business, which may occur 
before 2 o'clock, whichever is earlier. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. In either case, there 
would be an added period of time during 
which committees could meet. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly disagree with the Senator, but I 
now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
overlooks the point that it would still re- 
quire unanimous consent to provide for 
an informal morning hour of uncertain 
duration. 
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Mr. CLARK. Which is not really a 
morning hour at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unanimous consent 
would no sooner be given on that matter 
than it would be given for a committee to 
meet during the session of the Senate, 
and nothing would be accomplished. In 
other words, if there were a sufficient 
reason in the mind of any one Senator to 
protest against the meeting of a stand- 
ing committee at the time the Senate 
was in session, he would have exactly 
the same privilege of objecting to an in- 
formal morning hour. 

Mr. CLARK. Which is not a morning 
hour at all, under the rule. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Which is not a morn- 
ing hour at all. One Senator could stop 
it. Therefore, it would preclude the ob- 
taining of consent under this rule for a 
continuation of the session of a stand- 
ing committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that it would not even be 
necessary to lay the unfinished business 
before the Senate, because after a recess 
it would already be before the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I agree 
with much of what the distinguished 
Senators have said, but not with the 
statement of the Senator from Florida, 
that nothing would be accomplished. 
With that statement I cannot agree. 

In all the cases when the Senate ad- 
journs, when a morning hour follows un- 
der the rule, the resolution would be 
applicable, and it would not depend upon 
a unanimous-consent agreement. There 
would be opportunity for a committee 
to sit beyond 12 o’clock noon for, say, a 
half hour, or an hour, or an hour and a 
half. 

How often have Senators served in 
committees attempting to complete a 
hearing, only to find that it was 12 
o’clock, when we knew that an additional 
30 minutes would permit us to complete 
consideration of a particular matter, and 
to hear the remaining out-of-town wit- 
nesses. Yet, when the hour of 12 o'clock 
arrives, the committee must stop the 
hearing, and perhaps ask the witnesses 
to remain for another day, simply be- 
cause the committee cannot meet for an 
additional 30 minutes or 45 minutes to 
dispose of its business. Again and again, 
this resolution would have the effect of 
expediting committee business, and thus 
the work of the Senate itself. 

Mr. CLARK. In answer to the Sena- 
tor's question, “How often?” I would say 
every now and then, but not very often. 
As a general rule, if a committee wishes 
to continue to sit, it will wish to sit for 
a good deal more than 20 minutes or a 
half hour, or perhaps even an hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am willing to con- 
cede that there could be some occasions 
of the kind the Senator from Idaho has 
described, when a committee could con- 
tinue to sit for an indefinite period of 
time, to dispose of certain business. I 
am suggesting that in all cases in which 
the question is a serious one, and when 
consent has not been granted as a mat- 
ter of courtesy or comity, the proposed 
rule would do no good, because it is not 
unusual for both the majority leader 
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and the minority leader to obtain consent 
for half a dozen committees to continue 
in session when there is a normal meeting 
of the Senate and Senators are not de- 
bating a highly complicated subject. 
Under those circumstances, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining consent of the 
Senate. 

I am calling attention to the fact that 
in all the other cases, in which a highly 
controversial matter is under discussion, 
when there are protracted sessions of the 
Senate, when the Senate does not meet 
after an adjournment but after a recess, 
and when unanimous consent is not pro- 
curable, no relief would be afforded by 
8 of the adoption of the proposed 
rule. 

It is equally important to have the 
Recorp show that in the normal case, 
when there is no such protracted busi- 
ness before the Senate, when no highly 
controversial issue is under debate, it 
is normal, under our rule, for unanimous 
consent to be requested and given so 
ope a committee may continue in ses- 

on, 

Mr. CLARK. I disagree to some extent 
with my friend from Florida, because 
time after time I have had the experi- 
ence of having one Senator who did not 
want a committee on which I was sitting 
to report a bill refuse to permit the com- 
mittee to sit after the Senate went into 
session. I have in mind that under such 
circumstances, a Senator would send 
word to the minority leader to object to 
the committee sitting. 

On one occasion, 2 or 3 years ago, when 
an education bill was being considered 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, an honored and beloved member 
of the party across the aisle, on 13 sepa- 
rate occasions, prevented the committee 
from considering an education bill. He 
finally became tired on the 14th day, 
after 2 months of hearings, and finally 
we were able to report the bill. 

When we were in executive session, he 
would present an amendment and talk 
about it. Normally we could not obtain 
a quorum in committee until 10:30 or so. 
He would talk for an hour and a half. 
Then the bell would ring, at 12 o’clock, 
and he would say, “Mr. Chairman, I 
must object. The Senate is in session. 
We will have to come back another time.” 
This procedure would be repeated over 
and over. 

That is what I am objecting to. I 
agree with my friend from Florida that 
the proposal of my friend from Idaho 
has limited effectiveness. It is for that 
reason that I am proposing a few amend- 
ments to strengthen the proposal. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida why he objects—I do not know 
that he does object, and perhaps I am do- 
ing him an injustice by suggesting that 
he would object, so I will merely ask the 
Senator from Florida whether he would 
have any objection to permitting a maj- 
ority of a committee, confirmed by a 
majority of the Senate, on a motion de- 
cided without debate, to meet while the 
Senate is in session. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly would. 
If the occasion is one on which the pres- 
ence of the Senate as a whole is not de- 
sirable on the floor, consent can usually 
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be asked and given. I believe that the 
attendance of Senators on the floor has 
been all too small in the consideration of 
important measures, I believe that one 
of the things that has not been men- 
tioned in this debate is the need for 
bringing more Senators to the Chamber 
while debate is underway. I have re- 
ceived many letters from constituents 
and other persons, who have been pres- 
ent in the galleries and have seen situa- 
tions similar to the present one, when 
only three or four Senators have been 
in the Chamber, with a few Senators de- 
bating what seemed to them to be 
worthy of debate, while other Senators 
were absent. 

One of the reasons for the provision 
in the Reorganization Act which would 
be repealed so far as its application to 
the Senate is concerned if this rule were 
adopted was to repair that unseemly sit- 
uation, by insisting that more Senators 
be in the Chamber. That provision, 
which would be repealed by the adoption 
of the resolution, reads as follows—— 

Mr. CLARK. We had this out before 
the Senator entered the Chamber. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry. I might 
have profited from hearing the debate at 
that time. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe it is quite in- 
teresting. Let us do it again, 

Mr. HOLLAND. That section of the 
Reorganization Act, which is known as 
section 134(c), reads as follows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session. 


That was a very salutory provision. I 
am sorry it has not accomplished its pur- 
pose. Its purpose was to bring more 
Senators into the Chamber. The House 
has approached the matter through a 
rule of its own, as Senators know. I very 
much dislike further weakening and im- 
pairing the very salutary purpose of that 
section of the Reorganization Act, which 
I admit has not been too well accom- 
plished. I would rather strengthen that 
rule by insisting that more Senators be 
in the Chamber while debate is under- 
way. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Florida, who came to the 
Senate on September 25, 1946, was pres- 
ent at the time the La Follette-Monroney 
reorganization bill was debated on the 
floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Unfortunately for 
me, I was not. I was not able to take 
part in that discussion. I came to the 
Senate after the end of the regular ses- 
sion in 1946; and there was no succeed- 
ing special session. 

Mr. CLARK. What I wished to point 
out to the Senator from Florida is my 
understanding that the purpose of this 
section of the Reorganization Act, sec- 
tion 134(c), was exactly what he said it 
was, because the Senate at that time 
was concerned about the lack of attend- 
ance in the Chamber during what I think 
we dignify with the word “debate” but 
often is not debate at all; it is merely the 
making of a speech for home consump- 
tion. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Too often, a mono- 
logue. 

Mr. CLARK. Too often a monologue; 
and that the purpose of the section was 
to bring more Senators to the Chamber. 

NI did not come to this body until the 
same day the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] arrived, and we have been boon 
companions in the back row ever since. 
I am sure he will agree with me that 
that provision has not worked. Sena- 
tors do not come to the Chamber. They 
are not going to come. 

We are discussing a proposal which 
one would hope would be of some interest 
to Members of the Senate. It involves 
our own housekeeping procedures. Yet 
we three Senators are the only ones par- 
ticipating in the debate, and the unfor- 
tunate Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern] is required to sit by 
and listen to us because it is necessary 
for us to have a Presiding Officer. 

There is not even a Senator of the 
minority present to protect the minority 
rights. I think we might, if we chose, 
pass the entire legislative program of the 
Johnson administration in the next hour 
or two; there would not be any Senator 
of the minority to object, such is their 
lack of attention. 

This provision of the Reorganization 
Act has not worked, and it will not work. 
The only effect it has had has been to 
afford the able and distinguished col- 
leagues of the Senator from Florida, who 
are eager to prevent various kinds of 
proposed legislation from coming to a 
vote in this body, another weapon, which 
they did not have before 1946, to enable 
them to slow down the progress of legis- 
lation to which they quite sincerely ob- 
ject, a weapon which I, with equal sin- 
cerity, would like to take away from 
them. Instead, I would restore majority 
rule, which I believe to be one of the 
most important elements in every legis- 
lature, particularly in the second half 
of the 20th century. 

I ask the Senator from Florida if he 
will not ponder this proposal overnight 
and perhaps give some consideration to 
supporting an effort to restore majority 
rule, which is the basis of the American 
system of government, and thus permit 
committees to meet when a majority of 
the committee wants to meet, and when 
a majority of the Senate, acting on a 
motion to be determined without debate, 
is willing to let them meet. o 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall ponder seri- 
ously any suggestion made by either the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
or the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
but I would also ponder seriously any 
effort to weaken the salutary effect, not 
so great as I should like it to have been, 
of the Reorganization Act in this regard. 
It seems to me that the proposed rule is 
a weakening of the provision that is de- 
signed to bring Senators to the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is quite correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it would so 
operate. My own feeling is that, as be- 
tween the two courses, both of which I 
regard as desirable, I would have to 
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decide which was more desirable. Up to 
this moment, I think it is more desirable 
to try to bring Senators to the Chamber. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
probably noticed during his many years 
of service that the Senator from Florida 
is rather assiduous in his attendance in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. He is, indeed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Florida wishes that 
the Senate always had a large repre- 
sentation in the Chamber. It would be 
good for the Senate. I know it would be 
good for Senators, because many of them, 
including myself, would more clearly un- 
derstand the issues on which we are 
called upon to vote. We would under- 
stand them better if we had heard the 
arguments made upon them. 

I understand the proposed rule and the 
motives of the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho in proposing it better than I would 
have if I had only looked at the proposed 
rule and report and had only consulted 
my own conscience and memory as to 
the reasons for the section of the La 
Follette-Monroney Reorganization Act 
to which reference has been made. 

So it is a question of which is the 
higher good as between two good objec- 
tives. Each Senator will have to decide 
that question for himself. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret that my argu- 
ment has failed to persuade the Senator 
from Florida to cast his vote in support 
of majority rule. I had hoped that the 
logic of the situation, the essence of 
democracy which it involves, and the 
long American tradition in support of 
majority rule would persuade him. 

My view is, frankly, that I do not want 
the Senator from Florida to be able to 
say to a committee on which I serve, 
“Thou shalt not sit, even though thou 
wantest to meet, and the Senate is will- 
ing to let the committee meet, because I 
know best, and I will not let thee meet.” 
That is the situation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I merely wish to em- 
phasize that, in my judgment, the reso- 
lution contains nothing which is con- 
trary to the objective sought by the pro- 
vision of the Reorganization Act that 
has been cited. 

It is quite apparent that the purpose 
of including in the act the provision: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit, without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session, 


was to induce Members to participate in 
the debate, when the two Houses were 
engaged in their legislative functions. 
But the resolution is carefully written 
so as not to conflict with that objective. 
Senators know that, during the morning 
hour, the principal business transacted 
is the insertion of editorials and other 
extraneous material into the RECORD. 
It is only during this period that the res- 
olution contemplates that committees 
should continue to meet. But as soon as 
the legislative business is laid before the 
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Senate, committees would have to ob- 
tain special leave of the Senate to con- 
tinue to sit. 

The objective of bringing Senators to 
the Chamber when the Senate was in 
fact engaged upon its legislative busi- 
ness would in no way be weakened by the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield, 
so that I may address a question to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor, I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
to the fact that the Committee on Appro- 
priations, under a practice which has 
prevailed ever since I became a Member 
of this body, and by reason of leave ob- 
tained on the first day or during the first 
few days of each session, may, by unan- 
imous consent, given by the Senate, meet 
at all times, regardless of what is taking 
place on the floor of the Senate. This is 
done for many reasons. It occurs to me, 
looking at the proposed rule, that such 
a situation possibly could not exist if 
the proposed rule were in effect. 

Mr. CHURCH. I disagree with the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At least, during cer- 
tain hours. I am wondering if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho thinks 
that such a request would have to be re- 
newed from time to time under the pro- 
posed rule, if it be adopted, or whether 
special leave could be granted at the be- 
ginning of a session, as has been custom- 
ary for so many years, for the Committee 
on Appropriations to meet at any time in 
its own discretion, regardless of whether 
the Senate was in session. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have no doubt that 
this practice could continue under the 
proposed rule, because the Committee 
on Appropriations meets after having ob- 
tained leave of the Senate to meet. 

I draw the Senator’s attention to the 
wording of the first sentence of the lan- 
guage of the resolution, line 4, which 
reads: 

No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave 


That is precisely the same term here- 
tofore used in the Reorganization Act. It 
has been well defined by the Parliamen- 
tarian and by the established precedents 
of the Senate. So, nothing will be 
changed by the adoption of the reso- 
lution. The special leave which the Ap- 
propriations Committee ordinarily ob- 
tains could still be obtained in precisely 
the same fashion as is now the case. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Appropriations 
Committee has not yet obtained unani- 
mous consent to sit during this session 
of the 88th Congress; and I have notified 
the leadership that I would object to 
such a request, because I see no reason 
why the 27 members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee should be treated dif- 
ferently from the other 73 Members of 
the Senate, including the members of 
several committees on which I serve, 
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which have very important legislative 
business pending during this session. 

I have told the leadership that if the 
Appropriations Committee wishes to 
meet while the Senate is in session, it 
should make such a request for each day 
it wishes to have such authority, in the 
same way that other committees make 
their requests. I do not think there 
should be both “first-class citizenship” 
and “second-class citizenship” in this 
body, insofar as its committees are 
concerned. 

Although this resolution makes no 
particular difference in that connection, 
I point out that I do not intend to join 
in giving unanimous consent for the 
Appropriations Committee to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate, because I 
do not think that committee is a whit 
more important than many other legis- 
lative committees which have equally 
important duties in connection with leg- 
islation advocated by the Johnson ad- 
ministration which I hope will be passed 
at this session. 

The argument that the difference is 
that the Appropriations Committee meets 
in the Capitol Building and the other 
Senate committees meet in the Senate 
Office Building is a completely spacious 
one, so far as I am concerned, for I have 
never had any difficulty coming quickly 
from the Senate Office Building to the 
Senate Chamber. 

So the argument that much more 
blanket permission must be given the 
Appropriations Committee, as compared 
to the permission given the other Sen- 
ate committees, is not valid, so far as I 
am concerned. 

I shall not object to a request, in the 
ordinary course, for permission for the 
Appropriations Committee to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate on any par- 
ticular day. But if the Appropriations 
Committee is to have blanket permis- 
sion, throughout the 88th Congress. to 
meet while the Senate is in session, I 
wish to have similar permission given the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I see no reason why preferred 
status should be given the Appropria- 
tions Committee, no matter how impor- 
tant it may be. Of course, it is an im- 
portant committee, and the Senator 
from Florida serves with distinction on 
it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his reference to the Appropriations 
Committee and to me. The Senate it- 
self—as I know because of the fact that 
for many years I have been a Member 
of the Senate—has seen fit, over a long 
period of time, to distinguish between 
the duties of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and those of other Senate com- 
mittees, and has given such permission, 
by unanimous consent, to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for at least 17 or 18 
years—the period covered by my service 
in the Senate. Therefore, it appears 
that the verdict of the great majority of 
the Senate—and I have heard with in- 
terest the Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
fer to the majority—has evidently been 
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that the Appropriations Committee is 
entitled to this kind of treatment. 

I shall not argue that point now; but 
having been for many years a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, I know 
how many emergency matters have come 
up before it, particularly with reference 
to supplemental appropriation bills. 

So I hope the Senate will grant the 
Appropriations Committee the same sort 
of blanket permission it has in the past. 
I have not found it to be abused; to the 
contrary, I think the record shows clearly 
that the members of the Appropriations 
Committee have been exceedingly dili- 
gent in their attendance on the floor of 
the Senate, and that their record of par- 
ticipation in votes in the Senate is prob- 
ably better than that of the average Sen- 
ator. I believe that will be found to be 
the case. 

In my opinion, there is a difference in 
the duties of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in the judgment of the vast ma- 
jority of Senators; and I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
finds himself on not unusual ground 
when he finds himself in the minority, 
as apparently he is on this question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, do 
not wish to argue this matter with the 
Senator from Florida; but I commend to 
him the ancient adage that what is sauce 
for the goose is also sauce for the gander. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I think 
the debate has clearly shown that the 
pending resolution would not affect in 
any way the custom of the Senate in per- 
mitting its Appropriations Committee to 
meet while the Senate is in session, be- 
cause the resolution contains the words 
“special leave,” which is the operative 
language under which we now function. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr President, I am 
glad that the author of the resolution has 
made that clear, because I think that in 
the absence of his statement, this point 
would not have been clear, inasmuch as 
the resolution seems to be based on the 
day-by-day handling of the matter, in 
connection with the day-by-day consid- 
eration of measures in the Senate. 
However, now we do not have to worry 
any more about that point, because the 
distinguished author of the resolution 
has stated quite clearly, in the RECORD, 
that he has no intention whatsoever of 
having the Appropriations Committee 
deprived of the special consideration it 
has received for many years, by receiv- 
ing such permission at or near the be- 
ginning of a session—with the result 
that the committee is given special per- 
mission to meet during the sessions of the 
Senate whenever in the judgment of the 
committee it is necessary for it to meet, 
regardless of whether a session of the 
Senate is then underway. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from 
Florida is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sen- 
a“ from Idaho for making that point 
ciear. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise for 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senate still oper- 
ating under the rule of germaneness? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. At what time will ap- 
plication of the rule of germaneness ex- 
pire, this afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
expire at approximately 7 p.m. today. 

Mr. CLARK. Seven p.m. would seem 
to be substantially later than 3 hours 
after the morning hour ended. Is that 
because the Parliamentarian and the 
occupant of the Chair have made the 
quite important ruling—to me—that a 
period of time during which the Senate 
is in recess shall not count, in determin- 
ing when the 3-hour period has expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senate was in recess from 12:49 to 
3:58 p.m., today. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that both morning business and the 
morning hour were closed before the 
taking of the recess. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Prior 
to the taking of the recess, 1 minute was 
devoted to the pending business. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, the 3 hours 
began to run 1 minute before the taking 
of the recess; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
but the time taken by the recess period 
would not be counted. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Chair 
and the Parliamentarian for making so 
sound and—if I may say so—so unex- 
pected a ruling in support of the rule of 
germaneness. 

I take it that it is now established— 
by one of the “edicts from Mount 
Olympus"—that in determining when 
the 3-hour period has ended, we do not 
count a period of time during which the 
Senate is in recess. I think this is a 
perceptible, if not significant, advance in 
having the Senate stick to the point. 

Mr. President, at this time I desire to 
complete my argument on this matter. 

As I stated before the colloquy between 
the Senator from Florida, the Senator 
from Idaho, and myself, the objection to 
the meeting of Senate committees while 
the Senate is in session has now assumed 
a chronic and persistent character. Ob- 
jections to the meeting of committees 
during sessions of the Senate are often 
lodged as a matter of course. Often it 
is only in an exceptional case that a 
committee is able to obtain unanimous 
consent to meet while the Senate is in 
session. 

This situation has very real bearing 
and impact on the ability of the Senate 
to complete its legislative business, each 
year, within a reasonable length of time. 
It has been one of the significant factors 
in preventing the Senate, for now these 
many years, from completing its work 
and adjourning by the 31st of July of 
each year, as categorically required by 
the Reorganization Act of 1946. 

It is in an effort to improve that de- 
plorable situation, which resulted in the 
first session of the 88th Congress—for 
no good reason at all—continuing until 
the last day of the year, that I am bring- 
ing forward my amendments to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Idaho. 

I do not contend that these amend- 
ments will remedy a deep-seated and— 
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I fear—malignant disease in the meth- 
ods, procedures, traditions, and rules of 
this body, but I believe that they would 
treat one obvious symptom and help 
cure that symptom and thus, to some 
extent at least, enable us to move for- 
ward with the Nation's business. 

The failure of the Senate to operate 
adequately under the present require- 
ment of unanimous consent as a condi- 
tion to permitting committees to sit, was 
made transparently clear all through 
1963. For example, on July 24, July 29, 
July 30, and July 31, the Commerce 
Committee, which was then engaged in 
the consideration of legislation to avert 
an impending nationwide railroad strike, 
was forced to meet late at night after 
the Senate had adjourned because one 
Senator kept it from meeting during the 
daylight hours when the Senate was in 
session. 

As the first session of the 88th Con- 
gress dragged on to its weary conclu- 
sion at the end of 1963, the problem of 
finding time for committee work grew 
progressively worse. That situation will 


become worse and worse as 1964 pro- 


gresses and we are under the hammer of 
adjourning by the time the Republican 
National Convention meets on the 13th 
of July of this year. 

Mr. President, as we proceed in 1964 
with the practical, pragmatic, political 
deadline of the Republican National 
Convention meeting on July 13, the dis- 
advantageous defects of not permitting 
committees to sit while the Senate is in 
session will become more and more ap- 
parent. 

This will be particularly true in view of 
the practical certainty that starting some 
time next month or at the latest in 
March, there will be a protracted fili- 
buster on the civil rights bill during 
which, unless some procedure is agreed 
upon to permit the Senate committees to 
meet while the Senate is in session, the 
whole legislative program of the Johnson 
administration will necessarily come to a 
halt. 

Therefore, I implore Senators to give 
careful attention to the amendments 
which I shall propose tomorrow to the 
resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], in order to make it pos- 
sible for these committees to sit at all 
times during the rest of 1964, except 
during the 3-hour period when the rule 
of germaneness is in effect after an ad- 
journment. 

I believe that such action on the part 
of the Senate is almost essential if we 
are to save any substantial part of the 
legislative program of the President of 
the United States. 

I happen to be serving on committees 
which have before them the work of 
processing an important housing bill. 
This will take a good many days of hear- 
ings, several additional days to mark up 
the bill in subcommittee, and then a per- 
ceptible amount of time in the full com- 
mittee. 

If we get into a situation in which com- 
mittees are not allowed to sit except by 
unanimous consent when the Senate is 
in session, we can kiss goodbye to a 
housing bill for this year. The same is 
equally true of a number of other meas- 
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ures which the President has proposed 
that the Congress enact in his war 
against poverty, and also a great many 
other measures which are part of his 
legislative program. 

Accordingly, I request Senators to 
think deeply as to whether it is not 
highly desirable, in the interest of the 
Nation’s business and in the interests of 
that part of the President’s program— 
and much of it will not be handled on 
a partisan basis—that we make it pos- 
sible this year for Senate committees to 
mect while the Senate is in session. 

This will become particularly impor- 
tant as we near the end of the session 
and we are in the usual second session 
race against time to get measures out of 
committee and on to the floor of the 
Senate and passed. 

Our legislative record in 1963 was bad 
enough, but I say with all of the con- 
viction of which I am capable, that our 
record in 1964 will be worse unless we 
come to some arrangement under which 
committees can meet most of the time 
while the Senate is in session. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, despite 
the rule of germaneness which is in ef- 
fect, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the majority leader for an im- 
portant announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

For the information of the Senate, it 
is anticipated that the tax bill will be 
taken up on Thursday next. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tomorrow night, it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Thursday, 
January 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns on Thursday—and I be- 
lieve it will be late—that the Senate ad- 
journ to meet at 10 o’clock on Friday, 
January 31. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
Senate session this Saturday because I 
believe Senators should receive ample 
prior notice; but if the bill is not com- 
pleted by the following Saturday, the 
Senate should be prepared to meet on 
that day, a week from this coming Satur- 
day, February 8. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. While the Senator from 
Montana was out of the Chamber, the 
majority whip obtained unanimous con- 
sent for the Senate to meet tomorrow and 
to vote tomorrow. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that that agreement is still in ef- 
fect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
The purpose of making this announce- 
ment is to notify Senators on both sides 
of the aisle as to what the procedure will 
be when the tax bill reaches the Senate 
beginning on Thursday, January 30. It 
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is anticipated that the Senate will re- 
main in session late into the evening 
considering the bill, and it is hoped that 
Senators will arrange their schedules 
accordingly so that they will be prepared 
to remain here at night, beginning on 
Thursday next. If they have any en- 
gagements, I hope that they will take 
them into consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Montana could advise me 
whether he anticipates obtaining a unan- 
imous-consent agreement with respect to 
the tax bill before the end of this week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I believe the 
bill should be permitted to take its course. 
I would hope, after consulting with the 
appropriate Senators on the committee, 
and others, that it might be possible at 
least to broach such a request next week. 

Mr. CLARK. I realize the Senator 
from Montana cannot make a categorical 
answer to this next inquiry—each Sen- 
ator must make up his own mind—but I 
wonder whether the Senator from Mon- 
tana believes there is much likelihood of 
any votes on the tax bill on Thursday 
next? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is a slight 
possibility, because we would not attempt 
to prevent Senators from offering amend- 
ments Thursday and Friday if they so 
desired; but the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania knows the Senate as well as if not 
better than I, so his guess would be as 
good as mine. We anticipate calling the 
Senate into session on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8—not this coming Saturday—but 
I believe that enough notice should be 
given concerning the following Saturday, 
that if the bill is not completed the Sen- 
ate will be in session then. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statements 
of the Senator from Montana and the 
colloquy which he and I have engaged 
in may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I would permit the committees to meet 
at any time they might desire to meet 
unless the Senate, by majority vote taken 
without debate, were to determine other- 
wise. But in the interest of compromise 
and in order to see if we cannot make 
the truncated rule of germaneness work 
at least a little bit, I would be prepared 
to yield those 3 hours when the rule of 
germaneness was in effect to permit Sen- 
ate committees to meet. 

What I have been saying during the 
last few minutes is taken largely from 
the individual views of my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] and my- 
self, which appear on pages 3 and 4 of 
the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. In order to shorten 
my discussion this evening I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of those indi- 
vidual views be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL Views OF Mr. CLARK AND MR. 
Scorr 

Every Senator has had the experience of 
having consideration of a measure in which 
he is vitally interested repeatedly put off 
because of the inability of standing commit- 
tees to meet in executive session, or for the 
purpose of holding hearings, while the Sen- 
ate is in session. 

The problem has now assumed a chronic 
and persistent character. Objections against 
committees sitting are lodged as a matter of 
course, and often it is only in the exceptional 
case that a committee is able to secure unan- 
imous consent to sit. 

As a result, the work of the Senate has 
been gravely impeded, and on occasion, Mem- 
bers of the Senate have suffered severe per- 
sonal inconvenience. On July 24, July 29, 
July 30, and July 31, the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which was then engaged in the con- 
sideration of legislation to avert an impend- 
ing nationwide railroad strike, was forced to 
meet late at night, because the objection of 
a single Senator was sufficient to prevent it 
from meeting during the daylight hours 
when the Senate was in session. 

As the sessions of the Congress drag on 
through the year, the problem of finding time 
for committee work grows progressively 
worse. Daily sessions of the Senate begin 
earlier and end later, occupying an increas- 
ingly greater share of the working hours of 


the day. And, as if matters were not bad 


enough, as the time available for committee 
work decreases, the need for time to clear 
committee dockets before the end of the ses- 
sion grows more urgent. 

We believe that this obstacle to the proper 
performance of the Senate's legislative func- 
tion must be cleared by a meaningful and 
effective change in the rules of the Senate. 

Specifically, we support the liberalization 
of the rule which, in recent years, has made 
it impossible when a single Senator objects 
for standing committees of the Senate to 
meet while the Senate is in session. 

We have joined with the committee in re- 
porting Senate Resolution 111 to the floor 
of the Senate. But we believe the proposed 
resolution is inadequate to deal with the 
problem which arises from the present prac- 
tice of permitting one Senator to prevent a 
committee which wants to meet, from meet- 
ing while the Senate is in session. 

Our objections to Senate Resolution 111 
are based upon the following considerations: 

First, Senate Resolution 111 does not re- 
pair the violence done to the intention of 
the authors of the La Follette-Monroney Re- 
organization Act of 1946 by subsequent in- 
terpretation. 

The committee was privileged to have the 
testimony of Senator Monroney himself 
upon this point. Senator Monroney said: 

“In the Reorganization Act, we did not in- 
tend absolutely to prohibit the committees 
from sitting during Senate sessions except 
with unanimous consent only. We meant 
that they should not sit during the Senate 
sessions without special leave. 

“This leave could even be a majority vote 
without debate or it could be permission of 
the majority and minority leaders.“ 

Because of a ruling of the Chair on April 
6, 1949, a motion for leave for a committee to 
sit while the Senate is in session is debatable. 
This precedent, in effect, gives any single 


! Hearings on S. Res. 111, Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules of the Senate of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of the U.S. 
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Senator the power to defeat such a motion 
by delaying action upon it and thus evade 
the intent of the Reorganization Act of 
1946, 

This unintended and anomalous conse- 
quence would not be corrected by Senate 
Resolution 111. One Senator, by talking 
long enough, can frustrate the will of not 
only the committee but of a majority, per- 
haps practically all, of the Senate. We be- 
Heve that the original intent of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 would be best imple- 
mented by a rule which would permit a 
standing committee to sit at any time agreed 
upon by the committee, unless a majority 
of the Members of the Senate should direct 
otherwise upon a motion determined with- 
out debate, 

If such an approach cannot be accepted, 
we are of the view that it should be made 
plain that a motion for leave for a standing 
committee to sit while the Senate is in ses- 
sion shall be a privileged motion, and shall 
not be debatable. 

Second, the rule restricting committee 
meetings while the Senate is in session 
should relate to, and operate in conjunction 
with, the rule requiring germane debate. 

The only time when it is really the duty 
of a Senator to be on the floor, listening to 
and participating in debate, is when there 
is pending business which is under active 
consideration. The committee has reported 
out a proposal (S. Res. 89) which would 
provide for a daily germane period, during 
which it is intended that the critical debate 
on pending legislative business take place. 
There seems to us no persuasive reason why 
standing committees of the Senate should 
be denied the right to meet at all other 
times while the Senate is in session. 

We would favor a rule which would per- 
mit standing committees to meet without 
special leave at all times when debate upon 
the floor of the Senate is not controlled by 
a rule of germaneness. This would accom- 
pish the result intended in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act by bringing Senators to the floor for 
pertinent debate, but freeing them for com- 
mittee work at all other times. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I take it, 
by way of a parliamentary inquiry, that 
the resolution is now open to amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 


. an amendment which I send to the desk 


and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
quotation marks after the word “earlier,” 
and insert the following: 

A motion for leave for a standing commit- 
tee to sit while the Senate is in session shall 
be a privileged motion and shall not be 
debatable. 


The entire resolution would then read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“5. No standing committee shall sit with- 
out special leave while the Senate is in 
session after (1) the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, or (2) the Senate has proceeded 
to the consideration of unfinished business, 
whichever is earlier. A motion for leave 
for a standing committee to sit while the 
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Senate is in session shall be a privileged 
motion and shall not be debatable.” 

Sec. 2. Section 134(c) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 shall not be ap- 
plicable to standing committees of the 
Senate. 


Mr. CLARK. The purpose of the 
amendment is to restore the original in- 
tention of the Congress when it passed 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 as that intention has been brought 
to our attention by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], who 
was the floor manager of the bill in the 
House of Representatives. I have al- 
ready pointed out earlier in this discus- 
sion his views given to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration to the ef- 
fect that it was never intended to prevent 
committees from meeting except by 
unanimous consent. It was intended 
that special leave should be obtained. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] testified he did not think 
that special leave should be condi- 
tioned on a determination of a debatable 
motion. He felt that the leave could be 
obtained by majority vote without debate 
or could be permissive by the joint 
agreement of the majority and minority 
leaders. 

I feel the same way. I feel very 
strongly that the ruling made by the 
Parliamentarian back in 1949 was clearly 
wrong, and the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to overrule that parliamentary 
ruling and reinstate the intention of the 
Congress when it passed the act. 

Mr. President, I expect to ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 
At. the conclusion of that vote I shall 
propose another amendment. While I 
cannot, under the rules, bring the second 
amendment before the Senate at the 
present time, I shall read it so that it 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD tomorrow. My second amendment 
would read as follows: 

Referring back to Senate Resolution 
111, offered by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CuurcH] for himself and others, 
beginning at line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out all through and including line 
7 and insert in lieu thereof the following 
language: 

No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in session 
during any time when debate is controlled 
by a rule of germaneness. 


The resolution would then read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in session 
during any time when debate is controlled 
by a rule of germaneness.” 

Sec. 2. Section 134(c) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 shall not be ap- 
plicable to standing committees of the Sen- 
ate. 


I send the proposed amendment to the 
desk and propound to the Parliamen- 
tarian and the Presiding Officer the fol- 
lowing question: If that amendment 
should be adopted, under the precedents 
would it not be construed to mean that 
any standing committee may meet with- 
out special leave while the Senate is in 
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session except during any time when de- 
bate is controlled by a rule of germane- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would prefer not to rule on that 
question until the Chair has had more 
ample time to study the proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to in- 
dulge the Chair in that regard. 

My staff has consulted informally with 
one of the Parliamentarians. He has 
been advised that what I have said would 
be the ruling. If that ruling should not 
be as we anticipate, then I would desire 
to rephrase the amendment which has 
been written in those words largely for 
traditional and legalistic reasons. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. It might be less embar- 
rassing to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if I had not asked that he yield 
but rather made my statement on my 
own right. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, not wish- 
ing to be embarrassed by my good friend 
from Michigan, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, here we 
are late on an afternoon. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has again impressed 
into the Recorp of the Senate for all to 
study what I think is another chapter in 
the many times thankless but over- 
whelmingly important effort on his part 
to bring the Senate of the United States 
into the moment of history in which the 
calendar tells us we are living. 

There is disagreement, I am sure, and 
rightly so, with respect to chapter and 
verse on each of the several rules 
changes that have been proposed. The 
reason I come to the floor at this late 
hour is simply to state for the RECORD, 
as one Senator, my appreciation of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. His is the 
voice and the mind which are insisting 
that the Senate do that which so many 
of us realize must be done, but many of 
us find reasons that we ourselves cannot 
take the time to undertake that kind of 
fight. 

I am sure that when historians get 
around to looking at the Senate in the 
middle of the present century, some of 
the things which seem dramatic high- 
lights to us living on a day-to-day basis 
through this period of history will get 
very brief footnote treatment from the 
historians, and the effort which has been 
led by the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
vitalize the Senate’s performance will 
find a very conspicuous place in history. 
None of us will be around to see whose 
guess is right, but I have a deep convic- 
tion that that is probably so. 

I am sure there are occasions when the 
Senator from Pennsylvania wonders 
whether the objective is worth his effort 
and whether, indeed, any of us are 
conscious of what he is doing. 

For one, I am. I am appreciative. I 
assure him of my continued support, and 
suggest that during those darker days 
he accept my prediction with respect to 
history and what he is doing. I am sure 
it will be a good one. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. If I had any doubt as to 
the importance of continuing a fight be- 
gun several years ago—originally a lone- 
ly fight—that doubt would have been dis- 
pelled by the wonderful tribute which 
the Senator from Michigan has just paid 
tome. It is not as lonely as it used to be 
before he joined the back row. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join 
in paying tribute to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I have said 
many times that he, above all others, is 
to be credited with the effort to reform 
Senate procedures. 

I concur wholeheartedly that this is a 
highly important effort which must be 
continued from day to day, from month 
to month, from year to year. He has 
given it his unflagging attention, his en- 
ergy, and his dedication. He has stimu- 
lated and provoked all of us to the point 
where we are beginning to make a little 
progress. 

I think the germaneness rule just 
adopted is a result of the effort the dis- 
tinguished Senator commenced years 
ago. I would hope the pending resolu- 
tion might be regarded as another step 
in the direction toward which the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania wants to see the 
Senate move. So, I concur wholeheart- 
edly in the tribute which has been paid 
to my seatmate, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Idaho for his very kind comments. In 
order to prevent emotion from overcom- 
ing this somewhat empty Chamber, I 
should like to say that the difference of 
opinion between the Senator from Idaho 
and myself is not one of principle, but 
one of practical political judgment. I 
believe that we can drag the balking mule 
a little farther than the Senator from 
Idaho is willing to admit. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Due to the spirit of the remarks that 
have just been made, I think it would be 
inappropriate for me now to state why I 
feel constrained to oppose the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I shall leave those remarks for 
tomorrow. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be permitted to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me point out the 
odd situation which confronts us when 
the Senator, who believes that all Sen- 
ate committees should be permitted to 
meet while the Senate is in session, is 
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restrained from objecting individually 
when a subcommittee such as the Sub- 
committee on Internal Security desires 
to meet, instead of compelling able and 
distinguished Senators to attend on the 
floor of the Senate while the debate on 
the resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
is taking place. I regret their absence, 
but as I look over the roll of that par- 
ticular subcommittee, I doubt if many 
votes for the Clark amendments will 
have been lost by reason of the fact that 
such Senators are not present, and have 
missed the debate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading ‘clerks, announced that the 
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House had receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 875) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, for 
certain activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare related 
to mental retardation, and for other pur- 
poses, and concurred therein, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 33 minutes p.m., under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, January 29, 
1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, January 28, 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Sierra Leone. 
U.S, ARMs CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 
Maj. Gen. Fred M. Dean, U.S. Air Force, of 
Florida, to be an Assistant Director, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first session of this Congress, it was 
my distinct privilege to introduce H.R. 
9379, a bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States. In 
my judgment, this fine organization, 
now in its 68th year of activity and serv- 
ice, merits the granting of a Federal 
charter. 

Organized in 1896 by veterans of the 
Civil War, the Jewish War Veterans is 
now our Nation's oldest active war vet- 
erans organization. From its inception, 
when it spoke out in behalf of the 8,000 
Union veterans of the Jewish faith, it 
has served as an inspiring example of 
the American ex-serviceman committed 
to the highest standard of patriotism 
and dedicated as well to the precepts of 
Judaism. Among its membership to- 
day are veterans of military actions 
from the Spanish-American War 
through the Korean conflict. 

From my own knowledge of the JWV 
Bronx Council, and the department of 
New York, I am well aware of its sub- 
stantial veterans service program 
through which any veteran, regardless 
of race or religion, may be helped. In 
addition to its well-earned reputation 
for promoting patriotic programs in 
over 300 communities, the JWV is ac- 
tively engaged in carrying on activities 
designed to foster good relations be- 
tween diverse elements and groups such 
as we have in the Bronx. 

Eight years of service in the Congress 
have afforded me an opportunity to be 
much impressed by JWV legislative ac- 
tivities. While working to create better 
understanding of government for its 
members, it has interpreted to the Con- 
gress the uppermost concerns of Ameri- 
can veterans of whom over 1 million 
are of the Jewish faith. 


As a longtime vigilant fighter against 
the extremes of communism and fascism 
and as an outspoken enemy of all prej- 
udice and bigotry, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans deserves the prestige and recogni- 
tion implicit in a Federal charter. The 
enactment by this body of my bill, H.R. 
9379, will be a tangible recognition of a 
job well done for 68 years. Since intro- 
ducing it, I have received a large num- 
ber of letters from residents of my con- 
gressional district, thanking me and ex- 
pressing their hope that the bill will be 
approved by Congress. 


The 1965 Budget Coupled With Tax Cut 
Will Provide a Sound and Expanding 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
1965 budget is an expansionary budget. 
It is designed to speed the rate of eco- 
nomic advance—to increase the markets 
for our farms and factories—to add $30 
billion to our gross national product— 
and to help provide 2 to 3 million addi- 
tional jobs for our unemployed workers 
and for the young people coming into 
our labor market. 

Many of my colleagues may ask how 
this is possible in a budget which reduces 
Federal spending and which cuts the def- 
icit in half. Mr. Speaker, the answer 
is plain. This budget relies not upon 
a vast increase in total Federal spend- 
ing to accomplish these important aims. 
Rather, it makes available, through an 
$11 billion tax reduction, the funds and 
the incentives to individual consumers 
and private business firms to fuel a ma- 
jor economic expansion, 

Mr. Speaker, a strongly expanding 
economy is the surest means of ending 


budget deficits. And when we take the 
proposed tax reduction into account, this 
budget provides the largest year-to-year 
economic stimulus of any budget ever 
submitted in peacetime. 

In 1964, the drop in withholding taxes 
which this budget proposes will put $8 
billion additional dollars directly into the 
pockets of American families. Reduc- 
tions in corporate taxes will raise cor- 
porate profits. And this extra spending 
power—as it circulates through the 
economy—will yield an increase in mar- 
kets and jobs several times as great as the 
initial stimulus. With incomes rising 
more rapidly, Federal revenues will begin 
to increase sharply. Very quickly, a 
large part of the initial loss in revenues 
from tax reductions will be made up, and 
in a short time Federal revenues under 
the new tax program will be higher than 
they would have been under the old one. 

Deficit reduction through expenditure 
control, tax reduction, and economic ex- 
pansion—that is the fiscal strategy of 
the 1965 budget. 

This budget, Mr. Speaker, is not only 
a fiscally expansionary budget—it is a 
socially progressive one. Total expendi- 
tures are reduced from 1964 to 1965 by 
$500 million. But frugality has not been 
practiced solely for frugality’s sake. The 
savings which more efficient manage- 
ment and rigorous pruning of low prior- 
ity programs made possible are proposed 
to be used in constructive ways to help 
the American people—and particularly 
to help the millions of Americans living 
in poverty to help themselves. This 
budget provides for major increases in 
appropriations to furnish work and 
training for the unemployed, and edu- 
cation and job opportunities for youth: 
$160 million for youth employment op- 
portunities; a $250 million increase for 
manpower training, and a $100 million 
increase for vocational education and re- 
habilitation; more than $700 million for 
major new education programs; and $50 
million for community work and train- 
ing. Over and above this, it provides 
$500 million in special new funds for a 
joint Federal-State and local effort 
which will strike at the roots of poverty 
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in America, and some $250 million in 
new funds for an Appalachian develop- 
ment program. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we have been 
given clear evidence that a tight budget 
need not be a stagnant budget. Fiscal 
expansion and social progress do not re- 
quire Federal extravagance. Out of the 
savings which tightfisted review of Fed- 
eral spending has made possible, Presi- 
dent Johnson has fashioned a compas- 
sionate budget—one which responds to 
the needs and hopes of individual people. 


Happy Birthday Bronx County! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this month Bronx County was es- 
tablished—the last of New York City’s 
five boroughs to become a county. It is 
with pride that I join my fellow citi- 
zens of the Bronx as we celebrate our 
county’s 50th birthday. I was born in 
the Bronx 5 years before it became a 
county and have lived there since—a 
witness to its many changes, growth, and 
progress. 

In 1914, the Bronx had a population 
of 600,000; today we are a heterogeneous 
population of 1,425,000. We have 2,081 
manufacturing plants, employing 53,900 
people, and turning out $362 million 
worth of products which include fur- 
niture, paper goods, hardware, glassware, 
plastics, upholstery, paints, varnishes, 
rotary presses, and electrical equipment. 
We have a borough of many fine homes 
and large apartment buildings, hospitals, 
churches, and synagogues. We have an 
abundance of schools of higher learning, 
and we can boast that the Bronx is the 
home of Yankee Stadium, the famous 
Bronx Zoo, the unsurpassed New York 
Botanical Gardens, and the New York 
University Hall of Fame. Orchard 
Beach, which attracts up to 100,000 on 
a summer weekend, our large boating 
center at City Island, and our spacious 
and beautiful parks all add to the joy 
of living in the Bronx. 

It is easy to see why the Bronx is 
often called the Borough of Colleges, for 
we have Fordham University, Yeshiva 
University’s Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Manhattan College, Hunter 
College, the Bronx Community College, 
the College of Mount St. Vincent, and 
New York University’s School of Engi- 
neering and Science and College of Arts 
and Sciences. We have such outstand- 
ing secondary schools as the Bronx High 
School of Science, well known through- 
out the country for its many young stu- 
dents who win honors in science. 

The county's area of 42 square miles 
has 80 miles of frontage on the Hudson, 
Harlem, and East Rivers and Long 
Island Sound, and yet it is the only part 
of New York City that is on the main- 
land of the United States. 
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Bronx County was created by an act 
of the New York Legislature in 1912, 
which provided for a referendum to the 
people of the locality as to whether they 
wished to separate from New York 
County. The vote in the general elec- 
tion was overwhelmingly in favor of 
separation; the bill became law and the 
new county came into existence. The 
first county officers were chosen in the 
first general election of 1913, and they 
took office and the county government 
started to function on January 1, 1914. 
The territory originally was part of 
Westchester County. It was separated 
from Westchester and attached to New 
York County by two separate acts. One 
passed in 1874 attached that part of 
what was west of the Bronx River to 
New York County; and in 1894 that part 
east of the Bronx River was attached to 
New York County. Under the Greater 
New York Charter of 1898 the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx was constituted, 
consisting of the territory included in the 
two annexations, but the Bronx did not 
become a separate county with its own 
courts and county officials until 1914. 

The territory remained rural for many 
years and was mainly a farmland until 
about the turn of the present century. 
The settlements were in the form of vil- 
lages, such as Morrisania, West Farms, 
Fordham, Highbridge, Riverdale, West- 
chester Village, and Tremont. 

After the new county was created, the 
area had a tremendous growth, mainly 
in the period from 1914 to the midforties. 
Shortly after World War I, the greatest 
building boom of all times took place, 
and areas which were rural were turned 
into rows of apartment houses. Many of 
us remember when our Grand Boulevard 
and Concourse, recognized as one of the 
most beautiful thoroughfares in the 
United States, had only one or two apart- 
ment buildings before World War I, and 
10 years later the whole Concourse was 
built up solidly. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission, I want 
to speak briefly about the early history of 
the Bronx, which produced its share of 
famous early Americans. Its first white 
settler, Jonas Bronck, from whom the 
borough got its name, arrived from Hol- 
land in 1641. The south end of what is 
now the Bronx—a tract of about 500 
acres—was granted to him by the Dutch 
colonial governors. The land was be- 
tween the Harlem and the Aquahung 
Rivers. The Aquahung later became the 
Broncks River; it was shortened to 
“Bronx,” and eventually the whole area 
became known as the Bronx. Jonas 
Bronck built a house opposite Harlem, 
which was on the Manhattan side of the 
Harlem River, and rented farmland to 
various tenants. After his death, the 
property was conveyed to Governor Mor- 
ris, the first of this large West Indies 
family to come to the Colonies, and the 
territory later became known as Mor- 
risania. The Morris family was the most 
prominent family in the territory. In 
addition to being one of New Vork's first 
Governors, descendants included a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Lewis Morris, who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, went before 
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the U.S. Congress, meeting in New York 
in 1790, and urged that the Bronx be the 
location of our Nation’s Capital. 

During the Revolutionary War a small 
but important battle was fought in the 
Pelham Parkway area of the Bronx. It 
is sometimes referred to as the Battle 
of Pell’s Point and it proved to be a sig- 
nificant turning point of the war for the 
patriots. A large force of the British 
under Howe, and Hessians under his 
command, attempted to land behind 
Washington’s army stationed on the 
northern heights of Manhattan Island 
after its retreat from Long Island. If 
Howe's maneuver had succeeded, Wash- 
ington’s army would have been over- 
whelmed, but this small detachment of 
soldiers, mainly fishermen from Marble- 
head, Mass., fought a delaying action 
which held the British and Hessians for 
2 days. This gave Washington time to 
regroup for the victories that followed. 

The Bronx is known as the birthplace 
of freedom of the press. The trial of 
John Peter Zenger in 1735 arose out of 
an incident when one of the Morris fam- 
ily, then a judge, decided in an action 
brought before him, that Governor 
Cosby was not entitled to his salary as 
Colonial Governor from the date he left 
England, but only from the time he 
arrived in the Colonies. For making this 
decision, Morris was removed from office 
and he then ran for the colonial assem- 
bly. Cosby tried by many political 
maneuvers to have him defeated. In- 
cluded was the edict preventing the 
Quakers from voting and many arbitrary 
rules which Zenger attacked in his jour- 
nal, the New York Weekly. The 
election was held in Eastchester Village 
in what is now the Bronx, and when 
Morris was elected, Zenger was impris- 
oned and charged with criminal libel. 
From this trial, resulted the great 
American precept of freedom of the 
press. 

And so, Mr. Speaker—although the 
architects of the new Nation chose this 
beautiful location on the Potomac River 
for the National Capital, rather than an 
equally beautiful location overlooking 
the Harlem River—nevertheless we are 
very proud of the part that our Bronx 
played in the making of our great 
Nation. 

We look back with pride all the way 
to the beginning of the Bronx's history, 
but this year we reflect especially on its 
progress and achievements of the last 50 
years, as we say “Happy Birthday Bronx 
County,” and look forward to building 
an even better borough in the future. 


Popularity of the President in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 


12 Texans were made the subject of a 
popularity contest among: First, likely 
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Democratic primary voters in the State 
of Texas; and second, all Texas voters— 
an entire statewide cross section. This 
survey, made by a reputable and profes- 
sional sampling agency significantly il- 
lustrates the great ground swell of popu- 
larity enjoyed by President Johnson and 
by Governor Connally among Texans. 
The following tables are arranged to 
show the percentage of voters who re- 
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ported they knew something about each 
man—labeled “Total Aware”; percent- 
ages who gave him the highest possible 
rating (+3); the lowest rating (—3); 
total favorable ratings to some degree 
(+1, +2, or +3); total unfavorable rat- 
ings to some degree (—1, —2, or —3); 
and no rating—because of indecision or 
a feeling of not knowing enough to make 
a judgment: 


TABLE 1.—Likely Democratic primary voters 


Total Total 
Highest Lowest | favorable | unfavor- | No rating Total 
rating +3 | rating —3 | +1+243 3 j aware 
2 92 5 3 100 
1 91 5 3 99 
13 63 25 7 95 
11 34 31 17 82 
16 40 37 15 92 
23 46 48 5 99 
Lipata. > SE 33 8 22 63 
2 18 6 22 46 
1 4 4 18 26 
10 24 31 21 76 
8 38 22 18 78 
12 53 30 12 95 


TABLE 2.—All voters—Entire statewide cross section (including Republicans and others 
who do not expect to vote in the Democratic primary) 


Highest Lowest. 
tating +3 | rating —3 


ae B. Johnson 5⁴ 
Haipn Taroa i6 
NSA 13 

14 

15 

8 

6 

6 

5 

%% E ESE 20 


Total Total 
Favorable | Unfavor- | No rating Total 
+1+2+3 able aware 
—1—2—3 
3 89 8 3 100 
2 89 6 4 99 
16 56 31 8 95 
8 42 24 17 83 
12 49 30 14 93 
19 53 41 5 99 
1 30 10 22 62 
2 19 7 22 48 
1 7 4 17 23 
8 32 24 20 76 
9 32 23 20 75 
10 55 25 13 93 
don Johnson. Analysis indicates the 


Voters were also asked to choose be- 
tween prospective candidates for Presi- 
dent—Lyndon Johnson as Democratic 
nominee against Barry Goldwater as 
Republican nominee, and then between 
Johnson and Richard Nixon. 

Divisions of preferences by the full 
cross section of voters, statewide, were 
as follows: 


About two of every three—63 per- 
cent—selected Johnson against -both 


Goldwater and Nixon. About one of 
every nine—11 percent—preferred the 
Republican nominee both times. Mixed 
choices were registered by 18 percent, 
and no preferences were expressed by 
8 percent. 

In a similar statewide survey 5 months 
ago, GOLDWATER was found to be pre- 
ferred over Kennedy, 45 to 41, with 14 
percent undecided. The latest measure- 
ment refiects the wholesale shift from 
GOLDWATER to Texas’ favorite son, Lyn- 


shift was greatest among self-styled in- 
dependent voters, who in recent years 
have tended to prefer the Republican 
nominee for President over the Demo- 
cratic nominee. This shift may fore- 
shadow a revitalization of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas, with fewer inde- 
pendents inclined to move toward par- 
ticipation in Republican primaries. 


Dr. Harry B. Lee, Distinguished Graduate 
and Professor of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Receives an Out- 
standing Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the honor that 
has been bestowed upon Dr. Harry B. Lee, 
assistant professor, Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


January 28 


Dr. Lee is the recipient of the Browder 
J. Thompson Memorial Prize for 1964 
awarded by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers, the largest 
professional society in the world. 

This award is given annually by the 
institute to the individual under 30 who 
publishes the most outstanding work in 
its journals. Dr. Lee received this 
award, consisting of a certificate and 
$1,000, as author of the paper entitled 
“A New Canonic Realization Procedure,” 
which appeared in volume 10, No. 1, 
March 1963, Transactions of the Profes- 
sional Technical Group on Circuit 
Theory. Dr. Lee is a nephew of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman JIM- 
MY Morrison of the Sixth District of 
Louisiana. 

Our congratulations are extended to 
Dr. Lee for his achievement. 


Address by Senator Philip A. Hart, of 
Michigan, to Association of California 
Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month, our distinguished and 
widely respected colleague, the junior 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Hart, gave 
an important address before the conven- 
tion of the Association of California 
Consumers in San Francisco. 

In the course of his remarks, Senator 
Hart, whose continuing efforts on behalf 
of the American consumer are known to 
all of us, proposed that President John- 
son appoint a Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs. I rise today to join Sena- 
tor Hart in his support of the historic 
step taken by President Johnson on 
January 3 when he announced the ap- 
pointment of a distinguished public 
servant, Mrs. Esther Peterson, to the 
post of Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs. 

Our late President Kennedy showed 
his deep concern for the protection of 
consumers’ rights when he appointed the 
Consumer Advisory Council. President 
Kennedy and Johnson have given us a 
foundation upon which we can now build 
to be sure that the consumer’s voice is 
heard—and heard clearly—in the fram- 
ing of national policies. 

As Senator Hart said in his San Fran- 
cisco speech, the Consumer Advisory 
Council is composed of very high caliber 
people, but we have not given the Coun- 
cil the money nor the staff assistance it 
needs to do the big job of watching out 
for the consumer's interest. The Coun- 
cil is hampered in still another way. It 
has been able to meet only a few times a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the appointment of a 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs 
will represent an important step toward 
giving the American consumer the strong 
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voice to which he is entitled. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the remarks by Senator Hart. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the speech 
by Senator Hart at the convention of the 
Association of California Consumers in 
the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR HART 


Coming to California makes me realize 
just how Alice must have felt when she 
stepped through that looking glass. 

Back in Washington, consumer legislation 
is still a dream. 

It’s a dream to which I, and many others, 
have devoted hundreds of hours attempting 
to make it come true. We worked hard be- 
cause we are convinced it is good, needed, 
and therefore can be passed. But at the risk 
of appearing a faltering champion of our 
cause, I must admit that often in recent 
months I have felt like the King of Siam in 
the musical—“Sometimes not sure of the 
things I absolutely know.” 

Opposition has been such that there have 
been days when I began to doubt if such 
legislation could be adopted—anywhere. 

Now, here in California, I have walked into 
the ‘“‘never-never land.“ 

Here you have a State where consumers 
are treated with due respect, an impressive 
information program is in operation, State 
executives and legislators are aware of the 
consumer interest and—the frosting on the 
cake for me—here much of truth in pack- 
aging is in operation. And apparently you 
have given the lie to the charges made 
against these same sections in Washington— 
that they would kill the free enterprise sys- 
tem, shoot consumer costs sky high and en- 
courage communism. 

Much of the credit, of course, must go to 
your State consumer counsel, Helen Nel- 
son. Courageously supported by Governor 
Brown, she has accomplished more than any- 
one had a right to expect. Miss Nelson’s ad- 
mittedly superior abilities are not the only 
reason your State has been able to make so 
much progress. Fortunately, all authority 
was centralized in one official, rather than 
having it diffused through a committee. This 
permitted Miss Nelson to waste no time in 
getting her program underway and in pro- 
ceeding swiftly and efficiently. 

In doing so, California has set new stand- 
ards in consumer protection for the State 
and the Nation. It has provided an inspir- 
ing example of what can be done and given 
proof that a vigorous, forward-looking pro- 
gram can gain the support of the State legis- 
lature in providing the necessary legal under- 
pinning. 

But I did not come here simply to carry 
bouquets of praise. You are much too ma- 
ture an audience to want that—and I am 
too aware of how much you can help on 
this issue to waste the time with pretty 
words 


Instead, I would like to discuss with you 
battles past and battles future, to outline 
a new strategy and, hopefully, to summon 
new troops to be sent to the front to aid 
any who are suffering a bit from battle 
fatigue. 

What of battles past? I risk boring you 
with facts you may know well in order to 
emphasize the nature and strength of our 
opponents. 

We have now in the legislative mill, as 
you know, three bills which are considered 
out-and-out consumer oriented. Senator 
Kefauver first introduced a bill calling for 
a Department of Consumers in 1959. He re- 
introduced it in the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses. It has never been acted on by a sub- 
committee. 

The second was Senator Dovuctas’ truth-in- 
lending bill—a simple request that install- 
ment buyers be told how much interest they 
are paying on loans. It has been introduced 
also in the last three Congresses. Extensive 
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hearings have been held. No committee ac- 
tion has been taken. 

The third bill—my truth-in-packaging 
proposal—began its weary way in June of 
1961 when exploratory hearings were held, 
out of which grew the bill. 

In June this year, 1963, it received a 
favorable vote in the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee. Since then we have been trying to get 
the bill out of the Judiciary Committee. 

To illustrate why progress on consumer 
legislation in Congress is so difficult and 
time consuming, I would like to give you a 
few highlights of the events kicked off by the 
introduction of truth in packaging. 

There is no need, I think, to go into the 
hearings and the testimony as you are no 
doubt aware of the niff-naffing that went 
on with industry spokesmen there. 

However, I think when all the smoke 
cleared there were three basic arguments 
worthy of consideration: that present law 
is adequate, that truth in packaging is an in- 
fringement on free enterprise and that it 
would increase production costs which 
would, in turn, increase consumer costs. 

You know the rebuttals for these. How- 
ever, I find an article in the November 23, 
1963, Business Week magazine most inter- 
esting along these lines. It reports changes 
that manufacturers have been making re- 
cently in their packaging and labeling, and 
I quote: 

“Ever since Hart started stirring things up 
a couple of years ago, executives of com- 
panies manufacturing products found on 
supermarket shelves have been running to 
Washington to protest the bill. But at the 
same time, they have been busily changing 
packaging that Hart might object to.“ 

There are some who would point to these 
changes and say they prove that truth in 
packaging is not necessary—that the indus- 
try can do the right things voluntarily. 

However, surely history would back me up 
when I say that as soon as the so-called 
threat of the Hart bill disappeared—ideally 
by the disappearance of Hart, I suppose the 
manufacturers would feel—so would many 
of the reforms. 

Also, I am intrigued by how these manu- 
facturers have managed to adjust these 
changes with their ideas of free enterprise— 
and more especially—why there has not been 
the dreaded skyrocketing of grocery prices 
because of them. 

Surely, if these alterations in labeling and 
packaging are a good idea that some of the 
industry has adopted, it would make good 
sense to have the same standards for all. 

But let’s get back to the opposition that 
is represented in that phrase in the Business 
Week article, “executives of companies 
manufacturing products found on super- 
market shelves have been running to Wash- 
ington to protest the bill.” “Protest” is an 
understatement. 

Bear in mind that the industries opposing 
truth in packaging represent a minimum 
yearly sales of $100 billion, or approximately 
one-fifth of the gross national product. 

In this case money is power. In the front 
ranks is the pressure such industries exert 
on Congressmen representing the States 
which are home base for their plants. I'm 
sure each member of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee knows now some 
men and women he didn’t know before we 
voted on truth in packaging. These are the 
industry spokesmen. 

Each industry representative pointed out 
the economic ramifications—as they chose to 
see them—if truth in packaging were passed. 

Each Senator was bombarded also by let- 
ters from officials and employees of the in- 
dustries at the direction of company heads 
and because of scare articles in trade and 
company magazines. 

I'd estimate millions of sheets of paper 
were consumed in press releases and special 
reports sent to anyone industry thought 
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could be convinced T in P was frightful leg- 
islation. 

One group of business home economists 
were told to get out and work against truth 
in packaging or they might lose their jobs. 

There are editorial services in Washing- 
ton supported by business, which sent out 
editorials against truth in packaging which 
were used by small weekly newspapers across 
the Nation which must rely on canned edi- 
torials. 

This is the type of barrage being laid down 
against just one consumer bill. 

So what weapons have we had on our side? 

Certainly, hard-working consumer groups, 
such as yours—and you have done nobly. 

And we have support of the major unions, 
National Consumers League, Cooperative 
League, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Businesses, National 
Retired Teachers Association, and American 
Association of Retired Persons, among others. 

But this has been a part-time campaign 
while the opponents have highly skilled, 
highly paid forces working consistently and 
full time against us. 

And what national forum do we have? 
Granted three major national publications 
have carried fair, factual stories on truth in 
packaging. But they are of the select cir- 
culation category—Harper’s, Progressive, and 
Nation. 

Two others, among those with the highest 
circulation in the Nation, have hired and 
retained writers to do stories on truth in 
packaging. But the stories, somehow, have 
never seen print. 

Granted also, I have appeared on a few 
television shows to help tell the truth-in- 
packaging story. But three times when ap- 
pearances were arranged they were canceled 
out—and I was told, off the record, it was 
because advertisers had protested. 

Those are the battles past and more of the 
same lie in the future. For at each step— 
consideration by the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee, consideration by the full Senate, 
consideration by the House subcommittee, 
consideration by the full House committee, 
and the full House—all offer new oppor- 
tunities for battle and delay by the 
opponents. 

And this—without a concentrated, force- 
ful effort somewhat near that exerted by 
the opposition—is what all consumer legis- 
lation can expect. 

This is why we need to sound the alarm 
for fresh forces. This is why we must make 
each American realize he is a consumer and 
has a direct interest in such legislation. 

Frankly, I suspect it was such a realiza- 
tion that aided in gaining favorable action 
on truth in packaging in the subcommittee. 
Often, someone would opine that things the 
bill would guard against were in reality iso- 
lated incidents. “No, no,” would be the reply 
from a colleague. “Just the other day I 
got stung with one of these misleading 
labels.” 

And what of the new strategy? Part of it, 
of course, would be organization of consum- 
ers so that their voice could be heard over 
the din drummed up by the hucksters. 

Part of it is the continued support and 
even increased efforts we proponents of con- 
sumer legislation must exert in Congress. 

Action is needed in another area. As we 
all know, the only formal weapon available 
to the consumer at the executive level is the 
President's Consumer Advisory Council. 
This Council was a unique idea given life by 
President Kennedy who understood clearly 
the need for action in the consumer field. 
When history writes its verdict, included will 
be specific mention of the fact that he was 
the first President in history to send a special 
Consumer Advisory Message to the Congress. 

The members of this Consumer Advisory 
Council are of high caliber. But it has only 
a tiny staff, a very small budget, and is able 
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to meet but a few times a year. As a mini- 
mum, this Council should be provided with 
more money and wider authority in order to 
effectively carry its important burdens. 

The Federal executive machinery needs 
additional overhauling in the interest of the 
consumers. And I intend to make a specific 
suggestion to President Johnson. 

Right now, the first considerations of the 
President clearly must be civil rights, the 
tax reduction, and foreign policy. In the 
coming weeks, however, I intend to recom- 
mend to the President that he appoint a 
special assistant for consumers“! affairs. 
This special assistant would have the ear of 
the President, would work on programs bene- 
fiting the consumers of America, would be 
the liaison with Government agencies on con- 
sumer matters, and, on a continuing basis, 
would advise the President on issues of con- 
sumer interest. This special assistant could 
and, I hope, would criticize policies and pro- 
grams by Government agencies themselves in 
instances when consumer interest is over- 
looked. Indeed, legislation pending before 
the Congress could be analyzed. 

In short, this special assistant would pro- 
vide the President a continuing consumer 
voice in his intimate official family. Let us 
not forget that by tradition and instinct, 
experience and performance, President John- 
son is a consumer-conscious public servant. 
He has never forgotten those years of his 
youth—shoeshine boy and laborer—those 
years of his young manhood—schoolteacher— 
all years which required the most careful 
family budgeting, years when consumer 
problems had a 24-hour-a-day immediate 
significance. 

Indeed, even the establishment of a spe- 
cial assistant for consumer affairs should be 
regarded as an interim step. Certainly most 
desirable would be the creation of a full- 
fledged consumer council at the executive 
level. 

Given the office of a special assistant for 
consumer affairs, I think we could say that 
consumers for the first time would have their 
own identifiable “Man in Washington.” 

Then all Americans would understand how 
Alice felt in Wonderland. 


United Nations in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 

Mrs: KELLY. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day, acting on behalf of the gentleman 
from California, Representative WILLIAM 
S. MAILLIARD, and myself, I have filed in 
the House of Representatives our joint 
report on the 18th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, entitled 
“United Nations in Crisis.” 

The gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman MAILLIARD, and I, had the 
honor of serving as members of the US. 
delegation to the 18th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We sincerely hope that 
our findings and recommendations relat- 
ing both to the record of that session 
and to the overall posture of the United 
States in the United Nations, will prove 
of interest to the Members of the House. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the Rec- 
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orp at this point the summary of our 
findings and recommendations which ap- 
pears on pages 1 through 4 of our re- 
port: 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. THE 18TH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. The 18th session was more noteworthy 
for the atmosphere of restraint in which the 
debates were conducted than for the import 
of its achievements. It was essentially a 
“holding operation” which produced few 
tangible accomplishments and did not ad- 
vance the solution of any of the basic prob- 
lems confronting the United Nations (pp. 
7-8). 

2. On the positive side, the General Assem- 
bly approved two precedent-setting resolu- 
tions aimed at the expansion and strength- 
ening of peaceful cooperation in the ex- 
ploration of outer space; provided for the 
financing, in 1964, of U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations in the Congo and in the Middle East 
on terms generally acceptable to the United 
States; adopted a sweeping declaration on 
racial discrimination; authorized the estab- 
lishment of a U.N. Training and Research 
Institute; and generally followed a policy of 
“containment and consolidation” in approv- 
ing the budget for 1964 (pp. 7-8). 

3. Although the United States and its 
major allies no longer command an auto- 
matic majority in the General Assembly, the 
record of the 18th session shows a definite 
absence of any developments injurious to 
the vital interests of our country and of the 
other Western Powers (p. 8). 


II. THE UNITED NATIONS IN CRISIS 


In at least four major areas, the necessity 
for making hard decisions which will shape 
the future of the United Nations continues 
to confront the Organization. Unless these 
basic problems are resolved, the United Na- 
tions may soon become an international 
debating society completely devoid of ca- 
pacity to act (p. 9). 


A. The crisis in U.N. financing 


1. The rising cost of operations; the high 
cost of the major peacekeeping operations; 
and the refusal of some members to pay their 
assessments, have created major financial 
problems for the United Nations. The last 
two developments have brought the Orga- 
nization to the brink of bankruptcy (p. 9). 

2. If the United Nations cannot carry out 
its primary function of peacekeeping because 
of financial insolvency and the refusal of 
member states to pay their legally assessed 
obligations, the value of the U.N. will be 
seriously reduced (p. 11). 

3. The obligation of the U.N. members to 
pay assessments legitimately imposed upon 
them cannot be compromised. Members 
who fail to pay their assessments must be 
made subject to the penalty envisioned in 
Article 19 of the U.N. Charter: the loss of 
vote in the General Assembly (pp. 10-11). 


B. The future of U.N. peacekeeping 
operations 

1. The value of U.N. peacekeeping opera- 
tions should not be underestimated. They 
have performed valuable service to the cause 
of peace in the world (p. 12). 

2. The manner in which the United Na- 
tions has handled the financing of the 
peacekeeping operations has never been 
fully satisfactory. It has become even less 
so with each passing year (p. 12). 

3. At a minimum, the United Nations 
ought to adopt some basic criteria for the 
financing of future peacekeeping opera- 
tions—and do it now before any new opera- 
tion is authorized (p. 13). 

4. An opportunity to arrive at a decision 
on this subject will be presented when the 
Working Group of 21 member states meets 
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early this year. We trust that the U.S. dele- 
gation to that Working Group will be in a 
position to propose a well-thought-out fi- 
nancing plan which will avoid for the future 
the major problems which have arisen in 
the past (p. 13). 
C. Streamlining U.N. machinery and 
procedures 

1. For almost two decades, the United 
Nations has been in a process of rapid 
growth. Structural and procedural reforms, 
necessary to improve the lagging efficiency 
of the Organization, are overdue (pp. 13-14). 

2. Minor progress in the direction of re- 
form was achieved during the 18th session 
(p. 14). 

3. We have questioned the advisability of 
enlarging the U.N. Security Council as pro- 
posed in the resolution approved by the 18th 
General Assembly (p. 14). 

D. The ascendancy of the newer members 

1, The ascendancy to power within the 
United Nations of the newer members has 
not been accompanied at all times by a 
parallel increase in their sense of respon- 
sibility (pp. 14-15). 

2. The developing countries, in particular, 
will have to strive to strike a better balance 
between their expectations of the United 
Nations and the ability of the Organization 
to respond to them (p. 16). 

3. If the U.N. is to continue to grow in 
success in serving its basic purposes, the 
newer members will have to show willingness 
to reestablish within the Organization closer 
relationships between decisionmaking and 
the capacity of individual members to con- 
tribute to the carrying out of U.N. decisions. 
Also, they will have to bring their collective 
weight to bear—as they did on several occa- 
sions in recent past—on the entire question 
of financial responsibility of U.N. member- 
ship (p. 16). 


III. STRENGTHENING U.S, PARTICIPATION IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


A. The U.S. mission to the United Nations 


1. We were impressed by the quality, and 
the dedication, of the personnel of the U.S. 
mission. They do their job well in spite of 
certain serious handicaps (p. 17). 

2. The permanent U.S. representative in 
the United Nations should be given more 
fiexibility in allocating work among the five 
principal officers of the U.S. mission (pp. 
17-18). 

8. The assignment to the U.S. mission, on 
a permanent basis, of four or five additional 
political officere—requested by the executive 
branch—appears to warrant sympathetic 
consideration (p. 18). 

4. It is a sad refiection on our system of 
government that personal wealth, rather 
than merit and ability has of necessity be- 
come a consideration in the assignment of 
personnel to the higher jobs at the U.S. mis- 
sion. The Congress should rectify this situa- 
tion by providing to a limited number of 
Officers at the mission, who are assigned to 
representational duties, an allowance com- 
parable to that which is currently paid to 
Foreign Service personnel performing similar 
duties abroad (pp. 18-19). 


B. Relations between the U.S. mission and 
the Department of State 

1, The manner in which the State Depart- 
ment exercises its control over the U.S. mis- 
sion is unbearably cumbersome and pica- 
yune. Frequently it deprives the mission of 
meaningful participation in the formulation 
and execution of US. policy with respect to 
the United Nations. Quite often, it relegates 
policymaking to second- and third-echelon 
personnel in the Department and in the 
mission (p. 19). 

2. There are obvious shortcoming in for- 
ward policy planning—particularly decision- 
making—with respect to U.N. issues (p. 20). 
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3. Lines of communication between the 
U.S. mission and the Department of State, 
and levels at which policy is developed, are 
not clearly established (p. 20). 

4. The U.S. mission is allowed virtually no 
latitude not only with respect to minor policy 
decisions, but also—and more importantly— 
with respect to strategy and tactics (pp. 20- 
21). 

5. The permanent U.S. representative in 
the United Nations must be kept fully in- 
formed on all major foreign policy matters 
since all of them have implications for U.S. 
posture in that Organization. He should 
have more latitude with respect to policy 
formulation and execution within the broad 
framework of policy made in Washington. 
He and his staff, and the U.S. delegations to 
the sessions of the General Assembly, should 
be accorded considerably more flexibility 
with respect to strategy and tactics employed 
to implement U.S. policy in the United Na- 
tions (pp. 20-21). 

6. The United Nations offers unusual op- 
portunities for the advancement of U.S. in- 
terests which may be outside the range of 
immediate U.N. issues. The U.S. representa- 
tive in the United Nations should be en- 
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trusted with greater responsibility for utiliz- 
ing all opportunities available at the U.N 
for advancing our Nation's interests (p. 21). 
C. Congressional participation in U.S. dele- 
gations to sessions of the General Assembly 

1. The practice of including two Members 
of Congress on the U.S. delegation to each 
session of the General Assembly should be 
continued (p. 21). 

2. Congressional members of U.S. delega- 
tions should be selected and nominated well 
in advance of the beginning of each session. 
They should be given opportunity to prepare 
thoroughly for these assignments (p. 22). 

3. Greater effort must be exerted within 
the U.S. mission, at the beginning of each 
session, to integrate congressional delegates 
into the U.S. team—to assist them in becom- 
ing effective, and working, members of the 
U.S. delegations (p. 22). 

D. The question of U.N. personnel 

1. The quality and competence of the per- 
sonnel of the U.N, Secretariat plays an im- 
portant role in the affairs of the United Na- 
tions and directly affects the Organization's 
ability to fulfill its complex responsibilities 
(p. 22). 
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2. The U.S. Government was shortsighted 
in not having had a positive policy and pro- 
gram for the staffing of international orga- 
nizations (pp. 22-23). 

3. The initial steps taken recently to cor- 
rect this situation should be continued and 
expanded in the future (p. 23). 


E. Improving the relations between the host 
community and the United Nations 

1. The presence of the United Nations 
Headquarters in the United States gives us 
an unparalleled opportunity to tell our story 
to the representatives of other countries— 
the men and women who either already are, 
or are likely to become, the leaders of their 
nations (p. 23). 

2. The United States does not appear to be 
taking full advantage of this opportunity 
(p. 23). 

8. American industry, private individuals 
and organizations should provide greater 
support for the voluntary, nongovernmental 
programs designed to assist foreign delegates, 
to broaden the opportunities available to 
them for learning more about our country 
and our people, and for exposing false Com- 
paige propaganda about the United States 
(p. 24). 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, from whom no secrets 
are hid, and from whom all thoughts of 
truth and peace proceed, we pray that 
there may be forever cherished in this 
Shrine of freedom the spiritual values 
which alone can bring order out of chaos 
and concord out of strife. 

Fit us to be the agents of Thy purpose 
in fostering in the hearts of all men the 
true love of peace with justice and 
righteousness which takes into con- 
sideration the inherent dignity of every 
child of Thine. 

In the global decisions facing the 
Republic, make us sensitive to any subtle 
attempts to compromise principle, and 
thus betray the rights that are given by 
Thee to every individual on the face of 
the earth. No matter what others do, 
even if some with whom we have 
marched link arms with iniquity, help 
us to stand, whatever the cost, for the 
hard right, even amid the blandishments 
of an expedient wrong. 

Give us to see that to consent to the 
crucifixion of freedom, anywhere on the 
earth, is ultimately to nail our own 
liberties on the same cross, knowing that 
with whatever measure we mete, it shall 
be measured to us again. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose truth makes men free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 28, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO, 209) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 507, 81st Congress, I transmit here- 
with the 13th Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1963. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Tue WHITE Howse, January 29, 1964. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 6041) to amend 
the prevailing wage section of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; and related sec- 
tions of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended; and the National Housing Act, 
as amended, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6041) to amend the pre- 
vailing wage section of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended, and related sections of 
the Federal Airport Act, as amended; and 
the National Housing Act, as amended, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
THE MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in the morning hour be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I believe the order for the 3- 
minute limitation in the morning hour 
should be vacated. I thought I made it 
plain to the Senate that in the interest 
of expedition, since that is only a cus- 
tom, not a Senate rule, that request 
should be withdrawn and the order 
should be vacated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

pn Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have had a very friendly and fruitful 
discussion with the able and distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I concur. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As a result, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the 3-minute limitation in the morning 
hour be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE RELATING TO COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS DURING SESSIONS 
OF THE SENATE—MODIFICATION 
OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a unanimous-consent agreement 
was arrived at relating to the pending 
business, Senate Resolution 111, amend- 
ing rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate relative to meetings of com- 
mittees while the Senate is in session. 

At this time, I wish to modify that 
unanimous-consent agreement; and I 
make the following request after con- 
sultation with members of both the ma- 
jority and the minority. 

I ask unanimous consent that in lieu 
of the present unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, effective on the meeting of the 
Senate on Thursday, January 30, at 10 
a.m., the further consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 111, relating to commit- 
tee meetings, be subject to the following 
order: 

Debate on each amendment or motion 
to be limited to 30 minutes, to be divided 
equally, and to be controlled by the mover 
of such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader; and on the question of 
adoption of the resolution, debate to be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided, 
provided that the vote on the question of 
agreeing to the resolution shall be taken 
not later than 12 o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I believe I correctly 
understood what the acting majority 
leader proposed—namely, that the Sen- 
ate convene at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. And that there be a live 
quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or, at least, a quo- 
rum call. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. And it is 
proposed that debate on each amend- 
ment or motion be limited to 15 minutes 
to each side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and that de- 
bate on the question of agreeing to the 
resolution be limited to 1 hour. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, if the mi- 
nority leader does not want to have the 
vote taken before noon, that will be 
satisfactory to me; but the majority 
leader wishes to have the vote taken as 
early as possible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well; I shall 
delete the provision about having the 
vote taken not later than noon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment be as follows: 30 minutes on 
each motion or amendment, with that 
time to be equally divided between the 
two sides; 1 hour on the question of 
agreeing to the resolution, with that 
time also to be equally divided; with the 
normal requirements of germaneness, 
and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I take it that it is 
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implicitly a part of the proposed agree- 
ment—and I ask both the acting ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader if 
this is correct—that the vote on the 
question of adoption of the resolution 
will be taken tomorrow, although we do 
not know at what time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And I add that 
immediately after the vote on the ques- 
tion of adoption of the resolution, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1964, upon the meeting of the Sen- 
ate at 10 o'clock am., during the further 
consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 111), 
amending rule XXV of the standing rules 
relative to meetings of committees while the 
Senate is in session, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table, shall be limited to 30 
minutes, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sena- 
tor designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said resolution shall be 
received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said resolution de- 
bate shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
the Record should now show that when 
the Senate commences its consideration 
of the tax bill, the Members should be 
on the floor; and I shall be impelled to 
object to any request for consent that a 
committee be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate, unless the hold- 
ing of such a meeting is singularly 
urgent. 

This is an important bill. The Presi- 
dent is interested in its expedition. So 
am I. I truly hope that by the end of 
the following week action on it can be 
completed. If Senators will be present 
in the Chamber that can be accom- 
plished. Accordingly, each day I shall 
have to object to committee meetings 
even though the Senate meets early and 
remains late, because that is the only 
way by which the Senate can complete 
action on the tax bill without undue 
delay. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to announce 
to all Senators—and I do appreciate the 
comments of the minority leader—that 
the Senate will be meeting early. To- 
morrow, it will meet at 10 o’clock. On 
Friday, it will meet at 10 o’clock. There 
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will be night sessions. Beginning on 
Monday next, the Senate will meet at 9 
a.m., and continue consideration of the 
tax bill until its passage. 

Thus, if Senators have any engage- 
ments that will conflict with legislative 
action on the tax bill, I suggest that 
they 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Cancel them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Cancel them and 
make whatever arrangements are neces- 
sary to ease the pain of their cancella- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let the record clear- 
ly show that we understand from the 
acting minority leader, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], that the 
understanding now is that there will be 
no session on Saturday of this week. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, there may be a session on 
Saturday of next week, if the Senate 
has not completed action on the tax bill 
by that time, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, so 
that Senators may be on notice, there are 
two treaties on the Executive Calendar 
which it was hoped might be taken up 
today. However, the majority leader has 
informed me within the past few mo- 
ments that because certain Senators 
were told the treaties. would not be 
brought up today, they will be voted on 
tomorrow. 

Therefore, the situation tomorrow will 
be as follows: 

The Senate will complete action on the 
resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], and amendments thereto 
which may be offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. CLARK], or other 
Senators. 

After having completed action on that 
resolution, we shall move to the Execu- 
tive Calendar to vote on the treaties. 
There will be a yea-and-nay vote on 
them. That is why I wish the record 
to show that Senators should be present 
to transact that business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further inquiry. I 
believe it fair to assume, then, that there 
will be no yea-and-nay votes today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; there will be no yea-and-nay votes 
today. It is the intention to ask for the 
consideration of nominations which have 
all been approved. I understand, also, 
that there is one bill on the calendar 
which might be considered; namely, H.R. 
9076, a bill to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of St. Louis. 


COMMISSION ON THE REVISION 
OF FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL 
LAWS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may introduce 
a joint resolution out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, is it in order? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I gather that the point 
of introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions has been passed; is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it the Senator's 
purpose to introduce a joint resolution? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER], a 
joint resolution to establish a Commis- 
sion for the Revision of Federal Agri- 
cultural Laws and Programs, which I 
first introduced in the 87th Congress as 
Senate Joint Resolution 238. 

On October 10, 1963, the Senate voted 
on S. 1915, a bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. At that time, I 
indicated that with respect to the pend- 
ing legislation, I felt that it provided in- 
adequate means to solve the problems 
of excessive supply and inadequate in- 
come in the dairy industry. I very 
strongly believe that we should seek the 
passage of legislation which can ef- 
fectively accomplish these objectives. I 
believe it is high time that we seek fresh 
ideas not only with respect to problems 
in the dairy field but also on all domestic 
agricultural problems and devote our- 
selves to a reevaluation of our Federal 
agricultural laws and programs. 

The Study Commission, which I have 
proposed, would be established to re- 
examine agricultural legislation and to 
consider the desirability of improve- 
ment and/or elimination of existing pro- 
grams and to consider: First, the effec- 
tiveness of price support and production 
limitations, including acreage allotments, 
and production and marketing quotas, 
which may be in effect for certain com- 
modities; second, the future require- 
ments of the United States and the world 
for such commodities; third, suitable 
uses for land which may not be needed 
at the present time for the production 
of such commodities, but which may be 
needed for such purpose in the future; 
fourth, methods for effectively coordi- 
nating domestic agricultural policies 
with export opportunities for such com- 
modities; fifth, the effective use of such 
commodities in support of our foreign 
policies; sixth, problems of rural eco- 
nomic opportunity in the United States 
and seventh, the national requirements 
for stockpiling strategic agricultural 
commodities. 

The entire manpower employment 
problem has been carefully scrutinized 
in hearings held last year by the Em- 
ployment and Manpower Subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee under the able leadership of 
Senator CLARK. The measure which I 
am introducing would authorize the 
Commission to examine the particularly 
serious problem of rural economic oppor- 
tunity. The Commission would also give 
particular attention to the formation of 
programs to eace the economic adjust- 
ment of farmers who wish to move into 
other occupations. Assistance in such 
cases might take the form of retraining 
programs, relocation allowances and aid 
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in obtaining alternative employment op- 
portunities. 

The President’s budget for the 1965 
fiscal year reveals the estimated cost of 
operating agricultural programs during 
1965 to be in excess of $5 billion. The 
tremendous cost of agricultural pro- 
grams together with the record high to- 
tal farm output set in 1963, in the light 
of already large production surpluses, 
are factors which stress the urgency of 
a long and objective look at our national 
agricultural programs. Since the Pres- 
ident’s new budget states that “Farm 
legislation designed to improve our pres- 
ent farm programs and promote more 
effective use of present rural resources 
will be proposed to the Congress early 
in tùis session,” it is important for us, 
before we embark on still another new 
legislative program to examine, on an 
overall basis, how effective our present 
programs have been and to determine the 
adequacy of our existing goals and ob- 
jectives. 

The recent disclosure of the tremen- 
dous wheat needs of the Soviet Union 
has pointed up the failures of the mono- 
lithic, centrally controlled Soviet farm 
management program. In the light of 
these Soviet failures, we must not forget 
the motivating forces of our own agri- 
cultural system. We must continue to 
place emphasis on the free competitive 
forces of the market, on private enter- 
prise, on the profit motive, and on in- 
dividual productive efficiency. 

I do not believe that the Department 
of Agriculture, involved as it is in carry- 
ing out the agricultural policy of the ad- 
ministration and the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the existing agricultural 
laws, would be able to devote the needed 
objective to this study of overall ef- 
fectiveness of our agricultural programs. 
Iam hopeful that the Department would, 
however, profitably lend its expertise to 
such an effort and would contribute to 
it. 

I believe that the time for reapprais- 
ing the effectiveness of our agricultural 
laws is upon us. The Commission which 
I propose would be composed of 12 mem- 
bers—4 uppointed by the President, 4 
by the President of the Senate, 4 by the 
Speaker of the House, with not more than 
6 members to be of the same political 
party. It would provide basic machinery 
for the conduct of the study. The leg- 
islative recommendations to be provided 
by this Commisison will, it is hoped, fur- 
nish a valuable first step toward the solu- 
tion of basic agricultural problems. 

On November 12, 1963, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] introduced 
S. 2299, a bill to establish a Commission 
on National Agricultural Policy, which 
measure has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. Recently on 
January 16, the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] also introduced a pro- 
posal to establish a panel to review the 
Nation's agricultural laws. I am hope- 
ful that the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee will find it appropriate to hold hear- 
ings on all our measures. 

I ask unanimous consent that this joint 
resolution may lie on the desk for addi- 
tional cosponsors until the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, February 5. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New York. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 152) 
providing for the establishment of a 
Commission on the Revision of Federal 
Agricultural Laws and Programs, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. BEALL, and Mr. TOWER), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
proposed Commission on the Revision of 
Federal Agricultural Laws and Pro- 
grams is a necessary step if the farmer 
is to share in the fruits of American 
prosperity. Adoption of the joint res- 
olution will mark the cancellation of our 
advertisement for a magic solution to 
the farm problem. 

As we all know the magic solution has 
never been forthcoming. Instead we 
have employed stopgap measures as part 
of our legislative ritual and the results 
are not comforting. All too frequently 
farm legislation has been in the form 
of a crisis reaction to some pressing 
problem in one sector of the agricultural 
economy. A complete diagnosis and 
analysis of the entire farm problem is 
an absolute necessity if our Federal agri- 
cultural laws are to provide direction for 
our policies and solutions to the prob- 
lems. 

The legislative approach to the farm 
problems has been much like the doctor, 
who, confronted by a patient with all the 
symptoms of polio, treats them one at 
a time without diagnosis. By the time 
the patient has made numerous visits to 
the doctor and received separate reme- 
dies for his headache, stiff neck, back, 
and legs he is likely to be the victim of 
paralysis. The agricultural economy 
similarly suffers the prospects of paraly- 
sis if we continue to treat it symptom by 
symptom. 

We cannot mechanically follow the 
old patterns of farm legislation, no mat- 
ter how well they may have served us 
in the past. The problems must be re- 
defined, reanalyzed, reconsidered, and 
soon. 

This is not to suggest that past legis- 
lative efforts were not directed toward 
the solution of our farm problems. Ev- 
eryone, proponents and opponents alike, 
is intent upon the improved economic 
well-being of the farmer. The difference 
has always been in the techniques used. 
Unfortunately, the roads to the bank- 
ruptcy courts and the roads to the cities, 
crowded with individuals driven from 
the farm, are paved with our good in- 
tentions. 

While there are many hopeful signs on 
the horizon, agriculture has continued to 
limp along for the past 30 years. Unless 
we can adjust to the changes brought on 
by technological developments in agri- 
culture we will never achieve the eco- 
nomic growth we desire for the Nation. 
The problems challenge our imagination 
and command our best efforts. But they 
need not dismay us. 

Creation of the Commission of Federal 
Agricultural Laws and Programs offers 
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a hope for achievement of the ultimate 
solution. Thé Commission will be able 
to evaluate the current laws and pro- 
grams, considering the food and fiber 
needs of the United States and the world, 
the interests of producers, consumers, 
processors, and exporters. This will en- 
able the Congress to reconsider the effec- 
tiveness of its laws and programs: to 
cultivate the good, to fertilize the prom- 
ising, to plow under the bad, and, hope- 
fully, to reap prosperity for our farmers. 


NEW YORK STATE ARTS COUNCIL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a very 
impressive report of cultural activity has 
been issued by the New York State 
Council on Arts. Established in 1960 by 
the State legislature, in a pioneering 
effort to determine ways and means of 
increasing appreciation of the arts and 
enlarging the circle of participation by 
audiences and artists, the council has 
succeeded in setting a pattern for other 
States throughout the country. It has 
encouraged greater participation in 
architecture, the dance, opera, theater, 
concerts, and exhibitions. Its four-part 
program points the way to successful 
development within each State of its 
cultural resources. The success of the 
council emphasizes the urgency for a 
Federal program such as the Senate 
adopted last month in S. 2379, the bill 
for a National Council on the Arts and 
National Arts Foundation. 

I call particular attention to Director 
John H. MacFadyen's comment on the 
role of Government. He said: 


The question of “whether or not“ there 
should be Government support seems to be 
academic; the real questions are “when and 
how.” 


That analysis will show how extremely 
successful and important to the life of 
our State is the activity. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the report of the New York State 
Council on the Arts be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YORK STATE COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 

FOREWORD 


This report covers the activities of the 
council on the arts for the past 4 years. 
It thus provides an opportunity for a review 
in depth of this program which is unique 
among the States, and indeed, in the United 
States. 

Seen in this perspective, the report demon- 
strates first, the enthusiasm with which 
people will embrace and support the arts 
when they are available; and second, it 
demonstrates that the State government can 
effectively encourage and nurture the arts 
without controlling their essential nature, 
These are important points to establish and 
to use for future guidance. Moreover, it 
underscores the vision of the New York State 
Legislature to whom congratulations and 
appreciation are due for the establishment 
of this pioneering cooperative program be- 
tween government and the arts. 

Since its inception, the council has carried 
on a wide-ranging program of activities. In 
cooperation with the localities, it has 
brought live opera, theater, music, and ballet 
to many parts of our State where they had 
been seldom seen before. It has made it 
possible for distinguished representatives of 
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the arts to travel widely in our State and 


bring to the localities the inspiration and 
stimulus of firsthand contact with greatly 
gifted people. It has assisted local art and 
history museums, and has sponsored travel- 
ing exhibitions. It has encouraged the cata- 
loging and preservation of good architecture. 
Looking to the future, it has exciting plans 
for cooperating in the arts programs of the 
New York World's Fair, 1964-65. 

In brief, it has amply justified the faith 
of those of us who believe that government 
has an appropriate interest and concern in 
the arts. To the council members and the 
staff who have labored with such devotion 
and demonstrated success, to the legislature 
which has supported this program, and to 
the citizens of our State who have partic- 
ipated so enthusiastically in its various 
facets, we all owe a debt of gratitude, for 
the result has been the enhancement of the 
cultural life and resources of our whole 
State. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 


INTRODUCTION 


The New York State Council on the Arts 
represents the most significant experiment 
at the State level in encouraging and foster- 
ing the arts. Launched after a careful study, 
ably guided and directed, generously financed 
by annual appropriations from the legisla- 
ture, it has shown the way in which other 
States are now following, and it provides 
many suggestive lines along which national 
policy may evolve. 

Arts councils may be said to show three 
stages in their development. The first stage 
involves a survey and assessment of existing 
cultural resources. The second emphasizes 
the means by which these resources can be 
carried more widely to the people. Up to 
this point a concern with the well-being of 
the arts themselves is secondary to a con- 
cern for the pleasure of the citizenry. 
Nevertheless, the arts and the institutions 
which embody them are helped. Symphony 
orchestras are given a chance for a longer 
season as concerts are brought into rural 
areas or to schoolchildren and other groups 
in the community which have been denied 
cultural advantages. A longer season, it 
turns out, is what the orchestras most need 
if their musicians are to be given more ade- 
quate compensation and more stable careers. 
Similarly, theater groups are benefited by the 
wider audience secured for them. 

In time, however, this work of diffusion is 
discovered to be only a part of the problem. 
The economic health and stability of the in- 
stitutions of the arts comes to seem impor- 
tant, along with the size of the audience and 
the enlightment of the public. That these 
institutions should be able to give the artis- 
tic impulses of our society a vital and con- 
tinuing expression, that they should be able 
to provide a framework within which talent 
can be nurtured and fulfilled, is recognized 
as a legitimate concern of government. 
Then, inevitably, an arts council extends and 
deepens its work. It begins to give something 
more than secondary and indirect support 
to the cultural life of the community. 

The New York State Council on the Arts 
has achieved excellent results in pursuing 
the first two phases outlined above. I hope 
I am not being premature in suggesting that 
as its work goes on it will find itself experi- 
menting in new fields. 

The British Arts Council has moved from 
concentrating on the diffusion of existing 
cultural forms to a concern with those insti- 
tutions from which the arts draw their life 
and sustenance. At the national level in 
this country we have moved from an exclusive 
concern with sending musical and theater 
groups to countries around the world to 
what seem the beginnings of a preoccupa- 
tion with the well-being and the quality of 
the groups themselves. 
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In casting the eyes forward, we should not 
neglect the present. One outstanding fact 
of the present, so far as public support of 
the arts is concerned, is the growing activity 
at the State level. The New York State 
Council on the Arts deserves congratulations 
for what it has begun and good wishes for 
what it may henceforth undertake. 

AUGUST HECKSCHER, 
Director, the 20th Century Fund. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Early in 1960, the New York State Legis- 
lature through a bill introduced by Senator 
MacNeil Mitchell and with strong personal 
backing from Governor Rockefeller estab- 
lished a precedent among State governments 
by passing an act which was broadly de- 
signed “to make recommendations concern- 
ing appropriate methods to encourage par- 
ticipation in and appreciation of the arts.” 
A year later, as a result of the recommenda- 
tions called for in that initiating legisla- 
tion, “the appropriate methods" of the New 
York State Council on the Arts began taking 
tangible form. This year's annual report on 
the council is a summary of its activities 
since then. 

Eric Larrabee, commenting in our first 
report 3 years ago, suggested that “Whether 
a nation gets the culture it deserves, or 
deserves the culture it gets, are not ques- 
tions beyond conjecture.” In the short pe- 
riod of time since those words were written, 
the public stir that has included the ques- 
tion of government support of the arts has 
increased noticeably. The debate has ac- 
quired the now familiar labels, “cultural 
boom” and “cultural explosion.” Catch- 
words can be misleading, and I strongly sus- 
pect that boom“ and “explosion” are serious 
exaggerations. But the debate and the label 
have value if only to keep alive what has 
become the predictable and assessable 
growth of the arts throughout our State and 
the country in recent years. 

Since the 1960 act became part of the 
sizable chronicle that the State of New 
York has written in the arts, our insights on 
how to proceed and what kind of programs 
would be worthwhile have come from the 
people of New York. There is impressive 
evidence that they have a clear idea of the 
kind of culture they intend to get. Areas 
of the State which seemed to have little in- 
terest and even less activity in the arts now 
boast arts festivals, cultural centers and pro- 
grams actively supported by chambers of 
commerce, new audiences for serious music 
and modern dance, exhibitions in local 
banks, and an art gallery in a former pizza 
parlor. 

Many of these evidences seem to be a di- 
rect result of the council’s programs. Else- 
where in this report, John H. MacFadyen, 
executive director of the council, asserts that 
the question is no longer whether Govern- 
ment support of the arts should be under- 
taken, but rather when and how. Three 
years of active existence is a relatively brief 
period of time. It does, however, appear 
long enough to prove the validity of the leg- 
islature’s precedent and Mr. MacFadyen’s 
assertion, 

Again, more important than the council's 
involvement is the substantial appetite on 
the part of the citizens of New York for good 
theater, good music and good art. In the 
current season, the council will be directly 
involved in 224 performances by 57 com- 
panies in a total of 88 communities through- 
out the State. The major portion of the 
financial burden and all of the organiza- 
tional talent will come from the local spon- 
sors in those communities. The council's 
portion of support will amount to $166,800; 
this has stimulated a total commitment in 
artists’ fees alone of approximately $392,000. 
In marked contrast to what is happening in 
the present season are the results of the 
council's initial program in 1961 when 4 
professional companies gave 92 performances 
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in 46 locations. The cost to the council that 
year was $330,000. The council has proven 
to be a highly effective catalyst for an ex- 
pression of public demand that was not be- 
ing satisfied by existing institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

Other evidences of a developing appetite 
for the arts can be found outside New York. 
State legislatures throughout the country 
have looked to New York in forming their 
own councils on the arts. Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Louisiana, and Minnesota 
are among the States that have arts councils 
established by the legislature; a number of 
others, including Kentucky, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Washington, and Hawaii have 
commissions established by the Governor. 
In 1950 there were only eight known com- 
munity arts councils in the United States. 
Today there are over 90. 

The assembled record provides a point of 
departure for considering the long-range 
aspects of the legislative design. From what 
is shown to be a workable idea we can now 
consider establishing the continuing ele- 
ments of a fully recognized structure. 

To try to examine the ultimate effects of 
the council's record would require a profound 
and intensive investigation of every individ- 
ual that had seen a painting or attended a 
performance in which there had been some 
participation by the council. The informa- 
tion in this report is inherently limited. In 
many ways it is impressive, but achievements 
in terms of data, statistics, and figures can 
provoke a kind of captivating numbers game 
that is particularly dangerous to the arts. 
In today's society the need for and value of 
the arts are compounded by the dizzying pace 
and dramatic developments of technology 
and automation, which at times seem more 
bewildering than clarifying. 

Maintaining standards and quality become 
critical considerations—especially for any 
government participation in the arts. We 
owe much of our thanks to the imposing 
array of advisers, consultants, and organiza- 
tions who have guided the artistic merits of 
our efforts. Above all go our thanks to the 
communities and people of New York who 
have recognized, if not known all along, the 
im: nce and value that the arts can pro- 
vide an individual mind and a public spirit. 
That New York should be the first State gov- 
ernment to provide legislative expression for 
the significance of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing this experience for its citizens is a prece- 
dent entirely in keeping with its cultural 
heritage. 

SEYMOUR H. Knox, 
Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF FUTURE PLANS 


This will be the third year that I have 
played the prophet on these pages, and I 
am acutely aware of the perils. Our report, 
this year, intended for distribution to a 
larger national and international audience at 
our headquarters in the New- York State Pa- 
vilion at the 1964 New York World's Fair, is 
an attempt to write the record of the 4 years 
of council history. It is a good time to re- 
view past prophecies and question their ac- 
curacy. Such a review may point to a need 
for further prophecy or it may obviate it. 

At the end of 1961, two directions were 
indicated. The first was to concentrate effort 
on increasing the council’s program of sup- 
port for touring professional performances 
and visual arts exhibitions. The second was 
to extend the technical assistance program, 
making this service available to local per- 
forming as well as visual arts organizations. 
It was evident that there remained a strong 
unsatisfied appetite for both, and that each 
was contributing to an increased community 
interest. 

During the following year, both of these 
directions were pursued. Elsewhere in this 
report statistics indicate the extent of the 
increase in the touring program. In techni- 
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cal assistance, research and pilot projects 
were initiated to seek ways of making our 
participation in community performing arts 
most effective. 

The 1961 report included another prophecy, 
more a dream goal; elusive but essential. It 
remains as essential today as then: Ulti- 
mately, it is the purpose of the New York 
State Council on the Arts * * that the 
endowed human resources of any resident of 
our State should not remain unexhausted 
because of our failure to provide the oppor- 
tunity to stimulate or express them.” 

At the end of 1962 our plans in prophecy 
were more definitive. We proposed revisions 
to the professional touring performing arts 
program. The effect of these revisions is 
again suggested in the statistics but better 
demonstrated by the surge of interest 
prompted by an increased opportunity for 
selection at the community level. While the 
change of procedure produced numerous 
problems, some of which remain to be solved, 
there are indications that this prophecy has 
become policy. 

We proposed that the council concern it- 
self with the specific fleld of education for 
the young audience, seeking ways to supple- 
ment classroom training with performances 
and exhibitions of a quality not generally 
afforded our children in their schools. 
Again, this prophecy has become a policy. 

Finally, we proposed a program of spe- 
cial projects which would provide greater 
opportunity for our creative and interpretive 
artists to join in bringing their work to a 
newly developing audience. Working with 
existing organizations with similar objec- 
tives, we have contributed modestly to this 
goal. This prophecy too is becoming a 
policy. 

It would seem safe to say, then, that the 
council is finding its opportunities for serv- 
ice in four distinct directions. First, with 
support for professional performances and 
quality exhibitions we may encourage and 
help to meet an increasing appetite for the 
arts throughout the State. Second, with 
support for educational projects we may help 
build audiences for tomorrow. Third, with 
special projects we may help to insure the 
continuity of our creative and interpretive 
resources and, fourth, with technical as- 
sistance we may contribute to the higher 
standards of quality which increase the 
pleasure of participation in the arts at the 
community level. 

This four-part program may suggest the 
appropriate role of State support in the 
overall patronage picture. Where each State 
places special emphasis will depend on the 
priority of need, and this will of course 
change through the years. In New York we 
are, in effect, buying specific services from 
existing institutions and broadening their 
opportunity and influence. We are less 
concerned with the establishment of new 
institutions except where they tend to be 
associations of the existing, intended to 
provide coordinated services. 

There is a healthy public concern for the 
dangers of Government control of the arts, 
and while the council's approach proposes 
to be as free from these dangers as any 
could be, there remains the responsibility 
for selection. Selection embodies the ele- 
ments of control, and the recognition of this 
fact is healthier if it is public. All art re- 
quires selection in its interpretation, deci- 
sions which control must be made daily. To 
help guide this selection the council turns 
to advisers, in groups or as individuals, as 
ways of accepting the final responsibility it- 
self. Our advisers are chosen solely for their 
knowledge and judgment, they are usually 
people with heavy demands on their time 
and their willingness to help us is an en- 
couraging index to the importance they place 
on our work. 

The question of whether or not there 
should be government support seems to be 
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academic; the real questions are when and 
how. Many municipal governments have 
long traditions of support with no indica- 
tion of artistic control. Many more will 
join these ranks. Many county governments 
have been similarly aware of the service of 
the arts to the larger community and have 
contributed, often substantially, to their 
support. Again, many more must follow. 
There has been an encouraging trend on the 
part of State governments toward accepting 
their share of the responsibility, and even 
the Federal Government has shown signs of 
awakening to the need for coordinating its 
numerous existing programs in the arts, rais- 
ing its standards, and initiating new essen- 
tial steps. 

All of this will not be enough without 
the continuation of and substantial increase 
in support from individuals, foundations, 
businesses, educational institutions and 
labor. A year ago I admitted that the defi- 
nition of appropriate areas for State support 
for the arts was still unclear. During the 
past year it has become clearer; our patterns 
are taking form. But the artistic lag in our 
society remains and it can only be closed by 
total effort. We are helping to focus public 
attention on the importance of this effort. 

The expressions which we define as “the 
arts” began to assume an identity at the 
moment of origin of the of man. 
They are the earliest instinctive expressions 
of each child, today. Peripheral effects of 
the process of civilization have taken us 
through a cycle where the pleasure and 
communication of the arts appeared to be 
reserved for special segments of society. 
No signal more clearly marks our emergence 
from this cycle than the mature acceptance 
of the arts as a natural part of the experi- 
ence of life. The New York State Council on 
the Arts cannot do more than to recognize 
this signal. 

JoHN H. MACFADYEN, 
Executive Director. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to rule VII of the Senate rules, the 
Chair now calls for the presentation of 
petitions and memorials. 

The Chair calls for reports of stand- 
ing and select committees. 

The Chair calls for the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. 

The Chair now calls for concurrent 
and other resolutions. 

If there are no resolutions to be sub- 
mitted, morning business is closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, to consider the 
nominations sent to the Senate by the 
President of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations on the Executive 
Calendar and on the desk of the Secre- 
tary, in the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


STRIKING OF MEDALS IN COMMEM- 
ORATION OF 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FOUNDING OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 806, H.R. 9076. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9076) to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of St. Louis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday, on behalf of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee I re- 
ported the pending bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to strike 
medals to commemorate the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of 
St. Louis. I believe this to be a most 
worthwhile proposal and urge favorable 
action by the Senate. In further ex- 
planation of the bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the commit- 
tee report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The bill would direct the Treasury to strike 
and furnish to the St. Louis Bicentennial 
Corp., national medals to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the founding of St. 
Louis. 

The bill would provide that not more than 
100,000 medals shall be struck. The medals 
would be of such sizes, materials, and de- 
signs, and would be inscribed, as the corpo- 
ration may determine with the approval of 
the Secretary. The medals would be made 
and delivered at such times as may be re- 
quired by the corporation in quantities of 
not less than 2,000, but the medals author- 
ized by the bill may not be produced after 
December 31, 1965. The striking of the 
medals would result in no cost to the United 
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States, and security satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary must be furnished before any work 
may be commenced on the medals. 

The comments of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were requested, and a copy of that De- 
partment’s letter expressing no objection to 
the enactment of the bill is printed below as 
part of this report. 

HISTORY OF ST. LOUIS 

The city, a thousand miles up the Missis- 
sippi River from New Orleans, was established 
February 14, 1764, as a fur trading post. The 
settlement was named for the patron saint 
of the King of France. Five years after its 
founding St. Louis had a fur trade and pros- 
perity that was interrupted only briefly by 
the American Revolution. Prior to the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, the city was 
ruled by both Spain and France. The city 
became Officially a part of the United States 
in March of 1804. In that same year the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition opened a new 
route to the Pacific and the role of St. Louis 
changed in the growing country. 

From its original beginning as primarily 
a fur trading center the city became the 
gateway to the West for migration, explora- 
tion, and military expeditions. Perhaps a 
hundred or more cities lying to the west of 
St. Louis owe their beginnings to the city. 
Within two decades after Lewis and Clark, 
the first paddle-wheelers arrived at St. Louis, 
opening the golden age of commerce. Im- 
migration, heavy industries, and military in- 
stallations continued to shape the city which 
was destined to play a leading role in the 
development of America down to the present 
day. 

Disaster visited the city in the 1840's. The 
flood of 1844 drove many St. Louisians from 
their homes. The cholera epidemic of 1849 
claimed many lives in St. Louis. During the 
height of the epidemic a great fire broke out 
in the city destroying about 15 square blocks 
of St. Louis doing $5 million worth of dam- 
age. The disasters of the 1840’s brought 
about a rebirth of the city—better water sup- 
plies, wider streets, sanitary sewers, and an 
improved levee. 

The year 1857 marked another milestone 
in the history of the city when a 4-day cele- 
bration was held saluting the completion of 
the railroad west to St. Louis. This event 
again marked a new era for the city as im- 
migrants, escaping from European oppres- 
sion, settled there. The immigration of the 
Irish, the Germans, and the Italians brought 
new skills and crafts lending greater diversi- 
fication to the city. 

The Civil War stifled the economic progress 
of St. Louis. Many businesses were ruined 
and the city itself was brought into a virtual 
state of paralysis. Although Missouri was 
a slave State and there was much diversity of 
opinion on the question of slavery in the 
city, the abolition movement and the under- 
ground railroad were significant facts of city 
life during this period. It was in St. Louis 
that the famous Dred Scott case was first 
tried in a local courthouse. 

In the post-Civil War period, the role of 
St. Louis in developing America changed once 
again. No longer was it just a river town 
but a railroad center, manufacturing and 
shipping goods to distant points. By 1880 
the city had a population of approximately 
600,000 and was serving as a major distribu- 
tion point in most of the Mississippi Valley. 

St. Louis marched on into the 20th cen- 
tury by celebrating the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, the World's Fair of 1904, in which 
43 States, 5 territories, and 62 foreign coun- 
tries had exhibits. In its 7 months of life, 
the fair attracted some 20 million visitors. 

Aviation was not far behind, bringing a 
flood of flying activity to the city that was 
ultimately to give birth to The Spirit of St. 
Louis—the monoplane in which Charles A. 
Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic. 
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The modern spirit of St. Louis has carried 
on from where the old left off. Thus, while 
the first public kindergarten in the United 
States was established in the city in 1873, 
the spirit of St. Louis hac produced one of 
the best educational systems in the country. 
Two major colleges serve the city—St. Louis 
University, founded in 1829 by the Jesuits, 
and Washington University, a nonsectarian 
college established in 1853. A number of 
other colleges provide the city with the finest 
advanced educational facilities. 

St. Louis has a total of 68 city parks cover- 
ing about 3,200 acres. Foremost among these 
is the world-famous Forest Park. Within its 
1,400 acres are many of the city’s major at- 
tractions. It is at Forest Park that the re- 
nowned St. Louis Municipal Opera performs 
from the stage of the world’s largest outdoor 
theater. It is also here that the interna- 
tionally known Forest Park Zoo is located. 

Today, St. Louis continues to make a 
major contribution to an expanding and 
growing America—as it will do in the future. 
From a simple fur-trading post to its role as 
a major contributor to U.S. space efforts, 
through manufacture of space capsules, St. 
Louis has come a long way from February 14, 
1764. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is my hope that the pending legislation, 
H.R. 9076, to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Louis will be given prompt and favor- 
able consideration by the Senate. 

As many of my colleagues know, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1964, will mark the beginning 
of the St. Louis bicentennial, a 3- 
year series of events to commemorate the 
beginning of St. Louis’ third century. 

During this celebration a series of 
memorable events will take place in our 
great city, including a visit by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and also the 
dedication of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial. 

The pending legislation can play an 
important part in assuring the success 
of the bicentennial celebration by pro- 
viding a national medal as a memento 
of this historic event. 

There will be no expense to the Gov- 
ernment as a result of this legislation. 
I urge its prompt approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 9076) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no pending business at the present 
time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Subsequently, by unanimous consent, 


the following routine business was trans- 
acted: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
for the year 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, for 
the fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 
Report oF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his report, for the fiscal year 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN YOSEMITE 

NATIONAL PARK 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract for operation 
of the El Portal Motor Inn in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

REPORT ON POSITIONS IN GRADES GS-16 AND 
GS-17 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Attorney General, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on positions in grades GS-16 and GS-17, as of 
December 31, 1963 (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JoHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 120. Joint resolution providing for 
the recognition and endorsement of the 17th 
International Publishers Congress (Rept. No. 
832). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 
S. 2474. A bill for the relief of Doris A. 
Reese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY) : 

S. 2475. A bill to establish a Department of 
Housing and Community Development, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 2476. A bill for the relief of certain 
Philippine nurses; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2477. A bill to amend section 16 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, with respect to advertis- 
ing of ship sailings; and 

S, 2478. A bill to amend section 804 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr, BEALL, and Mr. 
TOWER): 

S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of a Commission on the 
Revision of Federal Agricultural Laws and 
Programs; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresty. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT OF 
1916 AND MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
OF 1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, at the request of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Committee, two bills, the 
purposes of which are explained in ac- 
companying statements prepared and 
supplied by the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee. 

One bill would amend section 16 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916; the other would 
amend section 804 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936. I send them to the desk, 
for appropriate reference, and request 
unanimous consent that the explana- 
tory material be included in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statements accompanying the 
bills will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2477) to amend section 
16 of the Shipping Act, 1916, with respect 
to advertising of ship sailings, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2477 is as follows: 

STATEMENT ON BUI TO AMEND SECTION 16 
OF THE SHIPPING AcT, 1916 

American-flag steamship companies oper- 
ate under various severe disabilities in com- 
petition with foreign-flag steamship lines. 
In the first place, the foreign maritime na- 
tions are much more diligent and effective 
in seeing that the predominant amount of 
their foreign commerce is shipped on their 
own national flag lines. This is accom- 
plished in various ways, such as governmental 
directives, import or export duties, or other 
restrictions which make it unfeasible to use 
vessels other than the national flag of the 
country involved. 

Our basic maritime legislation recognizes 
the essentiality of the American merchant 
marine both from the point of view of aid- 
ing in our national defense and promoting 
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our foreign commerce, but, unfortunately, 
the U.S. Government has not taken the active 
steps that were envisaged by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1963 to promote the carriage 
of our foreign waterborne commerce in Amer- 
ican-flag vessels. Steps to correct this in- 
action on the part of our Government have 
finally been instituted by the present Mari- 
time Administration, which has begun a 
program designed to encourage American 
shippers to use American-flag vessels. The 
American merchant marine constitutes an 
important instrument in helping to over- 
come our adverse balance of international 
payments and in promoting the purposes of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

It is alarming that the percentage of our 
waterborne foreign commerce which is car- 
ried in U.S.-flag ships is now below 10 per- 
cent. Such a low participation has an ad- 
verse effect on our balance of payments and 
places in jeopardy the purposes of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which calls for a 
“well-balanced American merchant marine” 
capable of carrying a “substantial portion of 
our foreign waterborne commerce“ and “aid- 
ing in our national defense.“ One of the 
facts which further exacerbates this dele- 
terious situation is that many shippers are 
purposely misled by false or deceptive adver- 
tising and sales representations as to whether 
a particular vessel is an American or a for- 
eign-flag ship. For example, many persons 
shipping goods overseas have acknowledged 
that they are interested in employing U.S.- 
flag ships, but that they did not realize that 
the SS Arizona is a foreign-flag ship and that 
the SS Argentina is an American-flag ship. 
One large foreign-flag cutrate operation ad- 
vertises itself openly and improperly in the 
Journal of Commerce and in other shipping 
journals as an “American independent sery- 
ing American commerce” despite the fact 
that it has never operated an American- flag 
vessel. These are classic examples of mis- 
labeling operating to the detriment of the 
interests of the American merchant marine 
and, indeed, to the interests of the United 
States, and they require immediate correc- 
tion. 

On passenger ships, we have an especially 
strong obligation to American citizens to 
identify to them the nationality of the vessel. 
U.S. vessels adhere to the most stringent 
safety standards in the world, while foreign- 
flag vessels are only required to comply with 
the minimum standards as prescribed in the 
international safety codes. Vessels that com- 
ply with the international standards are 
cleared when these same vessels could not 
receive clearance because they were required 
to meet U.S. standards. 

Many people have booked passage on a 
vessel through a travel agent without know- 
ing what flag it files. Many of these same 
people have made the entire voyage and were 
not aware of the fact that they were on a 
foreign-flag vessel. This is contributed to in 
great measure because there are many pas- 
senger vessels, as well as cargo ships, that 
have names that sound more American than 
our American-fiag vessels. 

There are presently statutes in existence 
that require all foreign made goods to be 
properly identified. This is done for the 
specific purpose of protecting the American 
public from mislabeling. Certainly the same 
principles must be made applicable to ships 
when the American public is booking cargo 
or arranging for passenger space. 

This proposed legislation does this—it 
would require that all carriers advertising 
for business state the flag of the vessel. 


The bill (S. 2478) to amend section 804 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
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The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2478 is as follows. 


STATEMENT ON BILL To AMEND SECTION 804 
OF THE MERCHANT MARINE Act, 1936 


One of the inequities and logical incon- 
sistencies in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
is that the provisions of section 804 of the 
act (46 U.S.C, 1222), prohibiting a contractor 
receiving an operating-differential subsidy 
under title VI of the act, or for a charterer 
of vessels under title VII of the act, or any 
related or affiliated company, from maintain- 
ing an interest in foreign- flag vessels, do not 
apply to persons receiving a construction- 
differential subsidy under title V of the act 
or to a person receiving the benefits of the 
cargo preference laws, embodied in section 
901(b) of the act, or to a person obtaining 
construction loan or ship mortgage insur- 
ance under title XI of the act. Certainly 
there can be question that the Merchant 
Marine Act was promulgated to promote a 
well-balanced privately owned American 
merchant marine. The benefits which the 
act provides should be, and are intended to 
be, given to those persons who operate 
American-flag vessels exclusively, not to 
those persons who maintain extensive for- 
eign-flag operations which compete with and 
are in derogation of the American merchant 
marine, 

There is little justification in extending 
the benefits of construction-differential sub- 
sidy, the cargo preference law, or the con- 
struction loan and ship mortgage insurance 
program to a person who has extensive 
foreign-flag operations. I am informed that 
in some instances the people receiving the 
benefits of these laws have their primary in- 
terests in foreign-flag vessels, These statu- 
tory programs are sustained by appropria- 
tions provided by U.S. taxpayers, and they 
are intended to provide assistance to per- 
sons or companies who are devoted to op- 
erating American-fiag ships and to “promot- 
ing and maintaining” the American merchant 
marine. It is difficult to see how a person 
or company operating foreign-flag vessels— 
competing directly with American-flag ves- 
sels—can be expected to promote the inter- 
ests of the American merchant marine. 

We have recently witnessed the catas- 
trophe that has developed in the shipping 
empire of Emmanuel Kulukundis. The in- 
terests of Mr. Kulukundis and his family 
in foreign-flag shipping operations are not 
only substantial, but legendary. Certainly 
the approximately 22 vessels which he oper- 
ated under the American flag did not con- 
stitute the substantial portion of his steam- 
ship operations. Three of his American-flag 
supertankers were built under the trade-out- 
and-build program of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, with the benefit of construction loan 
and mortgage insurance. On these three 
vessels alone, the Government has insured 
mortgages totaling approximately $32 million 
and the mortgages have now either been or 
are about to be foreclosed. All of the Ameri- 
can- vessels operated by Mr. Kulukundis 
have engaged extensively in the cargo prefer- 
ence program. 

With the bankruptcy of Mr. Kulukundis’ 
American-flag shipping operations, American 
shippers, including the Department of Agri- 
culture and AID, have been irreparably in- 
jured. Debts of several million dollars have 
been left owing to American seamen and 
other persons and companies who had con- 
tracted in good faith to do business with 
Mr. Kulukundis. In addition, the Govern- 
ment stands to lose a substantial part of the 
$32 million which it must pay off to the 
insured mortgagees of the title XI super- 
tankers. Asa matter of hindsight, this mess 
would have been largely avoided if section 
804 had been amended to prevent all major 
forms of governmental assistance to persons 
having competing foreign-flag affiliations. 

It is proposed, therefore. that section 804 
of the act be amended to make it unlawful 
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for any person contracting to have a vessel 
constructed under the provisions of title V 
of the act and any person operating a pri- 
vately owned U.S.-flag commercial vessel and 
receiving the benefits of section 901(b) of the 
act, or any person or company obtaining 
construction-loan or ship mortgage insur- 
ance under title XI of the act, or any holding 
company, subsidiary, affiliate, or associate of 
such person or company, or any officer, direc- 
tor, agent, or executive thereof, directly or 
indirectly to own, charter, act as agent or 
broker for, or operate any foreign-flag vessel 
which competes with any American-flag serv- 
ice determined by the Commission to be 
essential as provided in section 211 of the 
act. In so amending section 804 of the act, 
the proscription against foreign-flag affilia- 
tions, which now applies to companies receiv- 
ing operating-differential subsidy, would be 
extended to persons receiving the benefits of 
the construction-differential subsidy pro- 
gram, the cargo-preference program, and the 
construction loan and ship mortgage insur- 
ance program. 

Of course, it is recognized that this amend- 
ment cannot apply to persons or companies 
that have already been granted construction- 
differential subsidy or title XI insurance, and 
it is, therefore, specifically provided that the 
provisions of the amendment shall not apply 
to any vessel which was bullt or contracted 
to be built with construction-differential 
subsidy and/or title XI insurance under an 
application duly approved before the date on 
which the amendment was enacted. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1964—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 390) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
myself, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] I offer an 
amendment to H.R. 8363. My amend- 
ment would provide a tax deduction for 
the expenses of disabled individuals in 
getting to and from work and would pro- 
vide an additional individual exemption 
for taxpayers who are disabled. 

For some time now, I have advocated 
these tax provisions for disabled citizens. 
Many of these disabled persons work 
diligently to support themselves in spite 
of heavy physical handicaps. I feel that 
our country should recognize the sub- 
stantial efforts being made by such citi- 
zens to maintain their financial in- 
dependence. My amendment would 
certainly be a way to extend that rec- 
ognition and to say well done to our 
handicapped workers. I urge favorable 
action on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman] for his leadership on 
this amendment, and I am delighted to 
join forecs with him in this effort. 

Too long, in my judgment, have the 
tax laws neglected to give equitable 
treatment to disabled persons generally. 
Everyone knows, or if they do not know 
they ought to, that a disability is not 
only a painful personal tragedy; it is 
also a burden that is expensive to bear. 
And it is expensive not only in terms of 
paying doctor's and hospital bills for care 
and treatment; but expensive also 
merely to get a taste of ordinary living 
which more fortunate Americans take 
for granted. 
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It is no fun, and it is not cheap, for 
blind persons or amputees or other dis- 
abled human beings simply to get 
around: to their job, if they are em- 
ployed; to visit members of their family; 
to go shopping; in short, to try and do, 
as best they can, what everyone else does 
as a matter of course and painlessly. 

The amendment we are introducing 
today, if enacted, would be a respectable 
addition to the tax laws, helping many 
disabled persons to preserve and main- 
tain their own self-respect in an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and trying situation. 
The extra personal exemption which 
would be provided would be consistent 
with and complementary to the existing 
extra exemption for the blind. And the 
new deduction for a disabled person’s 
necessary expenses in going to and from 
work would be both equitable to the in- 
dividual and of great benefit to us all. 
For in so many cases it is the extraor- 
dinary expense of getting around that 
spells the difference between enforced 
idleness at home or an institution and, 
on the other hand, gainful and dignified 
employment. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere judg- 
ment that this amendment deserves the 
fullest bipartisan support. I hope it will 
be forthcoming. This year is the right 
time to patch up the inequities of the 
tax code, and this amendment is as 
meritorious a provision as any other with 
which to make a good start in that di- 
rection. 


OPPOSITION TO FRENCH RECOG- 
NITION OF RED CHINA—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF RESO- 
LUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 23, 1964, the names 
of Mr. BayH, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr, BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. Curtis, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. LauscHe, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. MECHEM, Mr. Monroney, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Srmpson, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. TOWER, Mr. 
WALTERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
YarsoroucH, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the resolution (S. Res. 287) sup- 
porting the stand of the administration 
in opposing French recognition of Red 
China, submitted by Mr. Dopp (for him- 
self and other Senators) on January 23, 
1964. 


DEATH OF VAIL MONTGOMERY 
PITTMAN 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this 
morning I learned of the death of one 
of Nevada’s most distinguished citizens 
and a close, personal friend Vail Mont- 
gomery Pittman. Former Governor, 
former Lieutenant Governor, former 
State senator and Democratic national 
committeeman from Nevada, Vail Pitt- 
man passed away in San Francisco at 
the age of 80. This distinguished son 
of Mississippi was one of the few last 
survivors of that western migration that 
participated in the expansion and growth 
of Nevada from the boom town era to the 
present. 
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The name Pittman is one well known 
in the Senate of the United States. Vail 
Pittman’s older brother, the distin- 
guished Key Pittman, represented the 
State of Nevada ably and well in this 
body for 30 years from 1913 until his 
death in 1943. Vail Pittman’s career 
followed closely that of his brother, the 
Senator. He moved to Nevada at the 
age of 20 when the gold boom of Gold- 

“field and Tonopah attracted the young 
and adventurous of the Nation. From 
that time to this, his career was closely 
associated with the progress of the State. 

As was that of his contemporaries, 
Vail Pittman’s early activity was in the 
field of mining. But his inclination al- 
ways was in the field of public service. 
He always felt that he could best serve 
the land in which he lived through the 
medium of the newspaper business. As 
early as 1913, he was editor of the 
Tonopah Miner and continued with that 
newspaper until 1919, when he moved to 
the booming copper town of Ely, Nev., 
where he bought and edited the Ely 
Daily Times for 31 years. 

On May 20, 1919, he was married to 
Ida Brewington, who remained his part- 
ner, his helper, his devoted wife for the 
rest of his life. 

Vail Pittman had a long record of pub- 
lic service to the State of Nevada, to the 
Nation, and to his own community. He 
was elected as a State senator from White 
Pine County in 1925 and served one term. 
Thereafter, in 1942 he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor for the State of Nevada 
and served in that capacity until he was 
called upon to fill the position of Gov- 
ernor left vacant by resignation of E. P. 
Carville. He was elected in 1946 for a 
full 4-year term as Governor. It was 
my good fortune in 1942 to be the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the position of attor- 
ney general for the State of Nevada, to 
be elected, and serve as a State official 
with Vail Pittman from then until 1950 
when we both concluded our State po- 
litical careers. 

During this time, my close association 
with this distinguished son of Mississippi 
led me to recognize the ability, the 
knowledge and the patience that was his 
trademark in all of his public activities. 

Vail Pittman had the rare quality of 
being a public servant without personal 
ambition whose sole objective was the 
welfare of the citizens of his State and 
Nation who, in recognition of his unusual 
talents, elected him to high office. 

Following his retirement from elective 
office, the former Governor was always 
active in the affairs of the Democratic 
Party with whom he had been affiliated 
all his life. In 1960, the Democratic 
Party of the State of Nevada elected him 
as their national committeeman, a posi- 
tion he held until his passing yesterday. 

The recognition of his service to the 
State was recognized in many, many 
ways. The last and most important be- 
ing his award as a distinguished citizen 
of the State by the University of Nevada 
in 1960. 

Mrs. Bible and I have already ex- 
pressed to his devoted wife our sorrow 
and grief occasioned by his passing. Ne- 
vada and the country has lost a distin- 
guished citizen but the record of his serv- 
ice to his State and to his fellow man 
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could well furnish an example to those 
of us who believe that public service is a 
worthy field of endeavor and who are 
looking for a model to follow. 


HIGH RATE OF FORECLOSURES IN 
FHA HOUSING 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee is 
currently investigating the high rate of 
foreclosures in FHA housing. In the 
course of our investigation, we have un- 
covered some highly interesting infor- 
mation that should be of concern to all 
Members of the Congress. 

Because of the highly technical nature 
of the hearings, it is quite probable that 
the information we have gained has not 
been spread as widely, and as rapidly, as 
should be the case. For that reason, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an account of the Tuesday 
hearing by reporter Howard Norton, of 
the Baltimore Sun. Mr. Norton has an 
impressive background in reporting on 
affairs of this nature, and his account of 
the hearing is both interesting and 
accurate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WINDFALL GAINS Noren IN FHA DEaLS—GAO 
AGENTS CHARGE APPRAISERS INFLATE LAND 
VALUES 

(By Howard Norton) 

WASHINGTON, January 28.—Government in- 
vestigators told Congress today that Federal 
housing authorities have been underwriting 
housing projects in which the private build- 
ers have “no actual cash investment.” 

They found other cases, moreover, in which 
the owners of federally insured apartment 
projects not only invested nothing, but ac- 
tually pocketed a profit out of the insured 
mortgage money. 

They charged that this “windfall” situation 
has been created by the artificial inflation of 
land values by Federal Housing Administra- 
tion appraisers. 


TIGHTEN APPRAISALS ORDERED 


And they reported that the FHA itself has 
finally awakened to the existence of this 
practice, and has ordered its land appraisers 
to tighten their appraisals and provide docu- 
mented support of their decisions. 

The FHA order to tighten appraisal meth- 
ods was issued January 9, just a little over 
2 weeks before the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee opened public hearings on the subject 
yesterday. 

The whole story of the return of wind- 
fall” profits to PHA clients, only 10 years after 
the same sort of thing was last investigated 
by Congress, was told to the subcommittee 
today by General Accounting Office agents. 

They told the Senators this situation ac- 
counts, in large part, for the high rate of 
costly foreclosures among federally insured 
apartment houses. 

FHA officials only yesterday gave the sub- 
committee figures showing that more than 
1 out of 12 FHA apartment projects fail and 
have to be taken over. 

They added they expect the FHA to suffer 
an eventual loss of $225,352,000 by the time 
all the apartment houses now on its hands 
are disposed of. 


GAO AGENTS SUMMONED 
The Senate Housing Subcommittee sum- 
moned the GAO agents to testify after the 
FHA Commissioner, Philip N. Brownstein, 
indicated yesterday the GAO's foreclosure 
fears were not called for. 
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Speaking for the GAO—the watchdog 
agency of Congress—today were Louis Hun- 
ter, assistant director of the civil accounting 
and auditing division, and Frank Mikus, a 
supervisory auditor. 

These men were called at the request of 
Senator Tower, Republican, of Texas, who 
led them through a series of questions in to- 
day's session. 

Hunter told the subcommittee the GAO 
believes “our review clearly shows that in 
many instances a sponsor can construct a 
project with little or no actual cash invest- 
ment.” 

He added that “under certain conditions” 
an investor “can obtain mortgage proceeds 
in excess of his actual costs.” i 

Citing the GAO's report on its FHA in- 
vestigation, Hunter told the committee that 
in 38 projects, the mortgage proceeds 
amounted to 97 percent or more of the actual 
total cost. 


EXCEEDED PROJECT COSTS 


The upper limit of FHA insurance on pri- 
vately built apartment projects is supposed 
to be 90 percent. 

But Hunter noted that in 11 of the fore- 
going 38 projects, the mortgage money re- 
ceived by the builders “exceeded the actual 
project costs." 

Hunter told the subcommittee that the 
safeguards written into the Housing Act to 
prevent this kind of “mortgaging out” are 
not working. 

QUESTIONED BY TOWER 

Tower asked him whether, as a result of 
his investigation, he feels new safe 
are needed, via congressional action. But 
the GAO official said he would rather not 
comment. 

Hunter made it clear to the subcommittee 
that the new crop of “windfalls” centers on 


the excessive valuations put on land owned 


by—or about to be purchased by—the would- 
be apartment project sponsors. 

“We noted that generally there was little 
or no confirmation available in the FHA in- 
suring offices, where land appraisals are made, 
as to the actual cost of the land to the spon- 
sors,” Hunter said. 

“The profit on the land transaction is real- 
ized by the sponsor through the receipt of 
greater mortgage proceeds, and a lesser out- 
of-pocket cash investment in the project,” 
he explained. 

“Since the source of mortgage repayments 
is the rents received from tenants, any in- 
crease in rents required by a great mortgage 
may adversely affect project occupancy and 
thus increase the possibility of default and 
ultimate acquisition [foreclosure] of the 
mortgage or project by the FHA.” 

Hunter told the subcommittee that by 
permitting “a relatively small cash equity, 
the speculator rather than the true investor 
is attracted to undertake a project.” 

“Furthermore, should a project encounter 
financial difficulties, a relatively small cash 
equity provides less incentive to the project 
rather than lose the project through default 
or foreclosure.” 

Hunter warned the Senators, also, that “the 
FHA practice of generally valuing land con- 
siderably higher than actual cost may lead 
to the development of projects on sites which 
are not most advantageous for tenants.” 

The GAO investigators reported in most 
cases the land submitted for appraisal by 
the FHA appeared to have been bought spe- 
cially for the projects being examined. 
Tower PLANS MEASURE ON FHA REFORMS— 

FORM OF LEGISLATION Is Nor YET CERTAIN, 

SENATOR SAYS 


WasHınGTON, January 28.—Legislation to 
reform the operations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration is being prepared by 
Senator Tower (Republican of Texas). 

What form the legislation will take de- 
pends upon the answers to be given by the 
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FHA to a series of questions sent to the 
agency today by Tower, the Senator dis- 
closed. 

He said he is disturbed by revelations of 
the last 2 days concerning the windfall prof- 
its made by many private builders with FHA 
insurance. 

DISTURBED BY REPORTS 

And he added that he is also disturbed by 
the reports that these unearned profits cause 
unnecessary rental increases in FHA-insured 
apartment projects. 

To ascertain all the facts, and to get the 
opinion of FHA officials, Tower today sub- 
mitted to the agency a list of detailed ques- 
tions, including basically, the following: 

1. Doesn't the inclusion in FHA appraisals 
of increments in value due to such actions as 
changes in zoning encourage speculation 
under the FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
gram? 

2. Does the FHA feel it proper that its in- 
surance program should be used by mort- 
gagors to make profits on land used as apart- 
ment-house sites? 

8. Was the FHA aware (before the subject 
was investigated) that a project sponsor 
could get mortgage funds in excess of the 
amount needed for construction of the FHA- 
insured project? 

4. Is the FHA concerned that its current 
insurance in many cases covers amounts in 
excess of the actual cost of the insured 
projects? 

5. Does the FHA believe that a larger cash 
investment by the project sponsor would 
provide a greater incentive for better man- 
agement practices and lessen the chances of 
foreclosure? 

6. Has the FHA suggested to local urban 
renewal authorities that there might be 
fewer failures among apartment projects in 
the urban renewal areas if more low- and 
middle-class housing were built and fewer 
high-rise luxury apartments? (This ques- 
tion was asked, the Senator explained, be- 
cause most of the failures in the urban re- 
newal areas are the luxury-type apartments, 
suggesting the possibility of poor judgment 
on the part of the local officials.) 

7. What would the FHA think of a pro- 
posal to require the building up of a reserve 
fund of cash in FHA-insured apartment 
projects before withdrawals are permitted? 

8. What would the FHA think of using 
excess funds of an insured project to accel- 
erate payment of the mortgage? 

9. What is the history of FHA court ac- 
tions to recover corporate assets withdrawn 
from FHA-insured projects that fail? What 
is the total of the deficiency judgments 
claimed by the FHA? How much has been 
granted by the courts? How much of this 
total was actually collected? 


THE SAGA OF TEXAS—PROTECTION 
OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
the great honor to share with the Senate 
and the Nation today one of the most 
succinct and worthwhile writings which 
has been penned since the tragic assassi- 
nation of our President. 

The calm and careful thoughts were 
set down by a resident of the Nation’s 
Capital in a letter to another Washing- 
tonian. The thoughts are of Texas and 
Texans; but they are the studied mus- 
ings of a dedicated American, and there- 
fore ought to be available to all Ameri- 
cans. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Senate and of the Nation this letter writ- 
ten December 14, 1963, by Mr. Stephen C. 
Sheppard; and, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
December 14, 1963. 
Gen. and Mrs. T. C. Muscrave, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL AND Mrs. MuscGrave: All of 
us have been attempting to realistically 
assess the fast-moving, tragic events of last 
month which infiltrated even the densest 
senses. Now, as then, these events seem 
more like contrived melodrama than real life. 
But, it is the feeling of being immersed in 
the times and tides of history which make 
Washington a most interesting city in which 
to live. 

This premise takes me back, along the 
paths of coincidence, to that Thursday eve- 
ning; to the party which you brilliantly 
hosted, and I served—vibrant Texas people, 
stimulating Texas talk. My service jacket, 
green with white piping, now seems symbolic 
of the shamrock and St. Patrick. The very 
last thing I did before retiring in the early 
hours of that awful Friday was to read a 
chapter titled, Texas: A Politics of Eco- 
nomics," from Southern Politics in State and 
Nation. 

Then the fateful forces played a sym- 
phonic dirge which, much as we would like 
to, and paraphrasing the Persian poet, 
neither all our piety nor wit can cancel half 
a line; nor all of our tears wash out a word 
of it." However, intemperate remarks of the 
unkind, the unjust and the unthinking, in 
rendering a blanket, reviling indictment of 
Texas and Texans, are just a shade less 
heinous than the poltroonery of Lee Oswald 
and Jack Ruby. 

These infallibles, in making their pro- 
nouncements, have forgotten the many con- 
tributions made by Texas and its people to 
the Nation and to the world. They do not 
remember Houston, Austin, Bowie, Crockett, 
Lamar, Maverick, and Travis; they no longer 
assay the importance of San Jacinto and the 
Alamo; nor the pioneer saga of a people 
wresting a living from harsh land and hos- 
tile Indians to produce courageous women 
like Jane Long—all dwarfed in their deluded 
concepts. 

For every insane, treacherous traitor like 
Oswald, Texas has produced dozens of Audie 
Murphys; for every bizarre interloper like 
Rubenstein, the Texas honor roll can boast 
of General Eisenhower, President Johnson, 
Murchisons, Hunts, Richardsons, Klebergs, 
Armstrongs, and Jesse Jones. Petroleum, 
cattle, natural gas, and sulfur are the Lone 
Star State's exports and not cowardly, Cosa 
Nostra type death or Communist assassina- 
tion. 

I was compelled to express indignation 
over the malicious maligning of a land and 
an inspiring people who have given so much 
to the betterment of humanity during all 
these years. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN C. SHEPPARD. 


Mr. TOWER. In addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from an additional letter from 
Mr. Sheppard to me, in which letter he 
deals with the pressing problem of pro- 
tecting the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 16, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN G. Tower, 
U.S. Senate, = 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TOWER: * * * I felt a deep 
compassion for you, Senator, after reading 
of the threats, insults, and filth delivered 
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against you and your family, because of a 
tenuous connection, through official corre- 
spondence, with the depraved Oswald; rath- 
er, those twisted minds should have ap- 
preciated your forthrightness in shedding 
light on the background of that revolting 
renegade. Not even the most prescient users 
of crystal balls or any other type of extra- 
sensory perception could have negotiated a 
sixth dimension and thereby foretold that 
fateful Friday, the 22d of November. 

This past autumn brought a deluge of 
sorrowful death that began on a cold, rainy 
day when a favored aunt was interred in 
Leesburg, Va. It was the type of day that 
might have inspired Thomas Gray's Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard.” Then on 
the Sunday following the assassination, I 
lost my brother-in-law; it became my duty 
to write and deliver his obituary. The Tues- 
day after the funerals of President Kennedy 
and heroic Officer Tippit, we buried former 
S. Sgt. Lawrence Carter in Arlington, just 
down the hill from the Custis-Lee Man- 
sion and our late President’s final resting 
place. This was all personal grief. 

However, the wave of public grief evoked 
tears Just as real as those shed privately, and 
the heart was just as heavy. President Ken- 
nedy, Patrolman Tippit, Medgar Evers—yes, 
and Lee Oswald, too—left a mutual legacy 
of bereaved wives and children because of an 
unreasonable wave of violence. 

Every Sunday since the Birmingham church 
dynamiting which snuffed out the lives of 
those poor children, I have had a feeling of 
foreboding and misapprehension until my 
two daughters, Stephanie and Sabrina, re- 
turn home from the Baptist Church around 
the corner. I feel this way, and it could 
happen here because of an unreasonable 
wave of violence. 

Most of us in Washington are apprehen- 
sive about walking the streets, squares, and 
parks so thoughtfully conceived by Major 
L'Enfant. We feel this way about our beau- 
tiful, Capital City, because of the many as- 
saults, yokings, robberies, rapes, and mur- 
ders, and these felonies continue to mount 
because of an unreasonable wave of violence. 

With the passing of this bittersweet sea- 
son of death, it is time to turn the sod and 
build strong, new foundations. We must 
stop thinking of the many interesting legal 
aspects which Oswald's trial could have un- 
folded; Texas jurisprudence would have 
risen to new heights. We must stop calling 
names. We must even stop thinking of the 
magnificent campaign Senator GOLDWATER 
might have waged against President Ken- 
nedy; it would have been a “dilly.” Now 
we must shoulder the wheel to help him 
against a most formidable opponent—a 
Texan. 

Too, there are many vital matters before 
the country which are to be deliberated 
against the backdrop of our epic struggle 
with communism—not just with Soviet 
Russia and Red China—but with the collec- 
tive ideal which is capable, if unchecked, of 
destroying both America and civilization. 

To win this life or death struggle, we must 
unite as never before, lest our country fall 
apart for lack of moral cement at the bul- 
warks and parapets of freedom. The chief 
obstacles to this essential unity are: the 
problems of poverty, unemployment and 
underconsumption resulting from improper 
distribution of automation produced 
abundance and the resolution of our racial 
dilemma, complicated though it may be by 
every shade in the emotional spectrum. 

As a Negro desiring to pursue happiness 
unfettered by artificial obstacles, I am sick 
of this warm, human issue being exploited 
by cynical opportunists bent on making base 
capital. I am tired of the empty promises, 
paeans of praise and exotic shibboleths 
spouted by integrationists, segregationists 
and bleeding heart humanitarians. In the 
Bard of Avon's words. * * be these fiends 
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no more believed that palter with us a double 
sense; that keep the word of promise to our 
ear, and break it to our hope.” 

There should be progress and change in 
the Nation's attitude towards Negroes, but 
it must come from the hearts of the people. 
Understanding, love, self-respect, and com- 
passion are proper vehicles of this change. 
To seize upon Federal fiat as the solitary 
road to a solution of these sensitive prob- 
lems is to invite defeat. The warp and woof 
of the Constitution must be respected; it is 
the fabric which binds our society together. 

The South has been the victim of a re- 
curring, revanchi spirit ever since the Civil 
War; social, political, and economic sanc- 
tions have been repeatedly applied. Now 
the advocates of punitive action are again 
traveling this trail instead of seeking hu- 
mane rapport. But the southerner is basi- 
cally a decent human being and no less an 
American than the citizens of any other 
region. 

As a southerner myself, the words of 
Thomas Stokes perhaps best reflect my feel- 
ings, “* the South * * * it will not 
out of me, and I must go back ever so often 
to warm my heart in its sunshine, for it 
has healing power for me. It is blood of 
my blood and bone of my bone. It is my 
home, my native land; the land of genera- 
tions and generations of my family, back be- 
yond the War Between the States, back be- 
yond the Revolution * * * and so, love it as 
I do, I also hate some of it, but can never 
pluck it from my soul.” 

The thoughtful, enlightened southerner 
realizes that his own best interest lies in 
raising the level of interracial communica- 
tion upward from the gutter; in some cases 
to establish communité of interests where 
none exists. One way to enlist the voluntary 
support of responsible citizenry is through 
the establishment of commissions on human 
relations to study, analyze and develop so- 
lutions for each State’s individual racial 
problems at community level, and each of 
the 50 States could benefit from such pro- 
posed bodies of good will. 

Yet the monetary burden of this proposi- 
tion may be larger than many States could 
assume; then the Federal Government could 
provide matching funds in the same way 
‘that many other worthwhile projects, such 
as highways and urban renewal, are funded. 
The Congress could periodically review and 
evaluate such a program, reducing and limit- 
ing it as the problems diminish, 

Once it was considered disgraceful to be 
on relief or jailed; yet today, these two in- 
stitutions have become a mode of existence 
for large segments of the population who 
have eschewed the American spirit of self- 
respect, self-reliance and independence. 
With all of our vast resources, the question 
remains: “Why not victory?” victory over 
the baleful influences which chain us to a 
meaningless, drab existence. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN C. SHEPPARD. 


THE CHURCH AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week it was my privilege to address the 
first annual conference of the Catholic 
inter-American cooperation program, 
meeting in Chicago on January 20. The 
purpose of the new program, which was 
launched by the U.S. Bishops’ Committee 
for Inter-American Cooperation, is to 
promote cooperation between the church 
in Latin America. As the official state- 
ment of purposes indicates, U.S. citizens 
and Latin Americans should be brought 
together in “mutual understanding and 
friendship based on the principle that 
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regardless of social or economic circum- 
stances of life, Christian peoples, indeed 
all peoples, should know and accept each 
other as people.” The great success of 
the first annual conference of CICOP, 
which was attended by over 2,000 people, 
including 3 cardinals, and numerous 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and lay 
leaders from both the United States and 
Latin America, indicates that this pro- 
gram is destined to become an important 
instrument in promoting inter-American 
cooperation in the decades ahead. 

Mr. President, in my address to this 
conference, I discussed the role which 
the church might play in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this speech be printed in the RECORD, 
together with a copy of the conference 
agenda and summary. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHURCH AND THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Catholic inter-American cooperation pro- 
gram, first annual conference, January 20, 
1964, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III.) 


The launching by the bishops of the 
United States of a 10-year program of assist- 
ance to Latin America, the Catholic inter- 
American cooperation program, is a recogni- 
tion that the obligation to achieve social 
justice transcends national boundaries. It 
is recognition of an obligation to seek what 
that great and good man Pope John XXIII 
called the international common good. I 
am honored to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the launching of this program. 

It is just under 3 years ago that Pope John 
in his encyclical Mater et Magistra spelled 
out in bold new language the obligation of 
nations that are rich and advanced toward 
those which are poor and underdeveloped. 
He stated: 

“The solidarity which binds all men and 
makes them members of the same family re- 
quires political communities enjoying an 
abundance of material goods not to remain 
indifferent to those political communities 
whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery, 
and hunger, and who lack even the elemen- 
tary rights of the human person, 

“This is particularly true since, given the 
growing interdependence among the peoples 
of the earth, it is not possible to preserve 
lasting peace if glaring economic and social 
inequality among them persists.” 

He concluded: 

“We are all equally responsible for the 
undernourished peoples. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to educate one’s conscience to the 
sense of responsibility which weighs upon 
each and every one, especially upon those 
who are more blessed with this world’s 
goods.“ 

It was in that same year, 1961, that Presi- 
dent Kennedy sounded the call for a new 
Alliance for Progress in this hemisphere. 
After ignoring our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere, President Kennedy recognized that 
we could no longer ignore the revolutionary 
challenge of an unjust social order in the 
Latin American continent, could no longer 
ignore the shocking social and economic in- 
equality between privileged and impover- 
ished, between glittering capitals and fester- 
ing slums, between booming industrial re- 
gions and primitive rural areas. 

It was later that same year at Punte del 
Este that the 20 American Republics agreed 
in the Declaration of the Peoples of America 
“to unite in a common effort to bring our 
people accelerated economic progress and 
broader social justice within the framework 
of personal dignity and political liberty.” 
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In the Alliance for Progress we have un- 
derway a program which can apply in a con- 
crete way the obligation of the rich nations 
to aid the poor which Pope John spoke of 
in his encyclical. The accomplishment of 
the goals of the Alliance is a task for govern- 
ments—and for nongovernmental institu- 
tions like churches, labor unions, professional 
groups, business associations, educational 
institutions and cooperatives. 

On this occasion it is appropriate to con- 
sider the role which the Catholic Church, 
which includes among its faithful the large 
majority of the peoples from the Rio Grande 
to Tierra del Fuego, might play in the 
Alliance for Progress. 

During the first 2 years of the Alliance 
we have heard often the charge that the 
Alliance is exclusively a government-to-gov- 
ernment program. We have heard the 
charge that the Alliance has not mobilized 
support of the important private groups and 
organizations which make up Latin societies. 
During the first few months of the Alliance 
this charge of overemphasis on government 
programs may have had some merit. But 
during the past year there has been a def- 
inite change in attitude toward voluntary 
associations on the part of Alliance officials, 
and of a new appreciation of the role which 
they can and must play if the Alliance is to 
succeed. As one who has long emphasized 
the importance of nongovernmental bodies 
in our foreign ald programs, I was, of course, 
delighted that President Johnson gave spe- 
cial emphasis to the role which they must 
play in the Alliance, in the letter which he 
sent in December to newly appointed Al- 
liance Coordinator Thomas Mann. He stated: 

“I want you to work closely with private 
U.S, groups and institutions carrying out 
activities in Latin America. These include, 
but are not limited to, the AFL-CIO, reli- 
gious and charitable groups, cooperatives 
and the private business sector, which can 
make the significant contribution envisaged 
in the Punta del Este Charter," 

With this change in attitude has come a 
new appreciation of the role which the 
church might play in the Alliance. From 
my position in the Senate it appears to me 
that the church might exert its influence in 
two principal ways: 

1. Forming public opinion and thereby 
indirectly influencing those who make deci- 
sions in the government sector. 

2. By direct action through a vast net- 
work of schools, hospitals, and specialized 
institutions in the labor, charity, and social 
fields. 

A decade ago it could be said that the 
indifference and fatalism of the traditional 
ruling groups in Latin America was well 
expressed in the remark of the late 19th 
century Chilean President Barros Luco, 
“There are only two kinds of problems fac- 
ing society: those that get solved by them- 
selves—and those which defy solution.” To- 
day this is no longer true of all the ruling 
groups, of the elite who make the key 
decisions in the governments of Latin Amer- 
ica. To a significant extent, the change has 
been influenced by the renaissance of the 
Catholic Church in Latin America, by a new 
awakening on the part of church leaders 
to the shocking social and economic prob- 
lems of the continent, by a new determi- 
nation to meet those problems now through 
fundamental reforms. 

Today in Chile, Panama, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Colombia members of the 
hierarchy are pushing actively the reforms 
stipulated under the Alliance Charter. 
Whereas formerly the active espousal of 
progressive social and economic policies was 
largely confined to religious orders like the 
Maryknoll priests or to isolated pastors, to- 
day they are supported by occupants of 
metropolitan sees. 

The farsighted social and economic philos- 
ophy of Pope John's recent social encyclicals 
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“Mater et Magistra" and “Pacem in Terris” 
is being strongly pushed by the Vatican. 
Men who once would have been promoted 
to mountain parishes for their advanced 
views are now being appointed bishops and 
cardinals. 

From metropolitan sees in Rio de Janeiro 
and Santiago have come a series of pastoral 
letters scathingly criticizing existing social 
and economic abuses, deploring the inequal- 
ity in distribution of incomes, and calling 
upon the Government to extend and speed 
up its reforms and social programs. In 
Chile, under the leadership of Cardinal Silva 
Enriquez, the church is offering its own ex- 
ample in the field of land reform by dis- 
tributing its own lands to the peasants. In 
all of these instances the church has recog- 
nized that the state has a large role to play 
in reforming antiquated economic and so- 
cial structures, that the state has a positive 
responsibility to act for the welfare of all 
its citizens. Through its teaching and its 
example, the church has become a catalyst 
spurring governments to action. 

Although the church is of course not in- 
volved in political movements, its espousal 
of progressive social and economic policies is 
felt in the political sphere of Latin American 
societies. It is therefore not surprising that 
in countries like Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Peru the fastest growing political parties 
ure the Christian Democratic Parties. The 
Christian Democratic movement is one of 
the principal reform-minded non-Commu- 
nist movements in Latin America today— 
and one of the most hopeful signs to emerge 
in this decade. At a luncheon which I gave 
last week in the Senate for Dr. Rafael 
Caldera, leader of the Social Christian Party 
in Venezuela, we agreed that one major 
reason why this party has flourished among 
the impatient idealistic youth of Latin 
America is that it offers an ideological alter- 
native to Marxism, an integrated approach 
to the political, economic, and social prob- 
lems of society. We pragmatic North Ameri- 
cans find it dificult to understand why Latin 
Americans consider the philosophy and ide- 
ology of a party as important as the specific 
practical measures recommended by the 
party. We are only now coming to realize 
that the ideological basis of communism is 
its principal attraction for students and 
educated groups in Latin America, not its 
economic critique. It is for that reason 
that communism captures the university 
before the slum. 

Because the Christian Democratic Parties 
understand the nature of the problems con- 
fronting younger people in the revolutionary 
atmosphere prevailing in Latin America to- 
day, they are destined to play a large role 
in shaping the political future of Latin 
America in this decade and in the decades 
ahead. 

I would like now to turn briefly to the 
area in which the church's actions influence 
more directly the economic and social order. 
I do not have time to examine all the pro- 
grams and institutions in which the church 
is involved. They extend throughout most 
areas of society—health, education, cooper- 
atives, housing, labor, agriculture, and radio 
and television. I would like to comment on 
one program of special interest to me, a 
program in which the church in the United 
States and the church in Latin America has 
been intimately involved. I refer to the 
food-for-peace program—which will be 10 
years old this year. I was the principal au- 
thor of this program—and nothing has given 
me greater satisfaction in my public life 
these past 10 years than to see this program 
grow and grow so that today tens of mil- 
lions of people throughout Latin America 
and throughout the world enjoy food—the 
blessings of America's agricultural miracle. 
When Pope Paul VI in his Christmas mes- 
Sage in 1963 examined the problems of the 
underdeveloped world, he concluded that 
“the first is hunger.” “Hunger can become 
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a subversive force with incalculable results.“ 
Referring specifically to programs of food 
distribution the Pope stated: 

“We are therefore openly in favor of 
everything that is being done today to help 
those who are devoid of the goods required 
for the elementary means of life. We see 
with admiration that in the years following 
the destruction of war great projects of in- 
ternational aid have been launched to give 
witness to a fresh flowering of human no- 
bility and to offer generously to entire 
masses of unknown peoples the spontaneous 
and well organized gifts of indispensable 
food. We should like to encourage and bless 
this magnificent endeavor, at once manifold 
and providential. We are happy to note 
that Christian principles can rise to pervade 
and promote these praiseworthy and bene- 
ficial undertakings.” 

Through the food-for-peace program 92 
million people are now being fed through- 
out the world, 21,500,000 in Latin America 
alone. Much of the credit for the success 
of these programs in Latin America must go 
to the Catholic Relief Services which, with 
the World Church Service, has carried the 
principal responsibility for distribution of 
U.S. food in Latin America. As one who 
has followed this program carefully, I want 
to salute the outstanding leadership of 
Bishop Swanstrom and Msgr. Joseph Gremil- 
lion of the Catholic Relief Services in guid- 
ing and directing this worldwide program 
of feeding the hungry. 

The food-for-peace program has also con- 
tributed to strengthen the programs of vol- 
untary agencies themselves—in relation to 
the overall U.S. foreign aid program, It is 
in many ways the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the U.S. voluntary agencies. This 
year, the food-for-peace program, under 
Public Law 480, is up for review before the 
Congress. Congress must decide whether to 
continue it, whether to cut it back or to 
expand it. A few would eliminate it—and 
many would cut it back. I believe it should 
not be cut back—but expanded. And those 
of us in the Congress who established it, who 
believe in it, and who wish to strengthen it— 
need your help. We need your help in con- 
vincing the Congress and the American 
people that food is one of our greatest assets 
in the struggle for world peace. Instead of 
concentrating exclusively on the problem of 
the world’s growing population—and I agree 
that it is a major problem, we should also 
be equally concerned about improving pro- 
duction of food through modernization 
of agriculture, providing purified water and 
health facililties for the people who already 
inhabit the world. Although the problems 
facing Latin American countries cannot 
easily be solved, the provision of food— 
either through production at home or dis- 
tribution from abroad—will make their so- 
lution easier. That is why I intend to fight 
in the Congress for the continuation and 
expansion of the food-for-peace program. 

To provide adequate food to feed its peo- 
ple, Latin American countries cannot rely 
on outside assistance permanently and must 
modernize their own agricultural structure 
to increase production of food. Indeed, this 
is only one of the many reasons why more 
emphasis must be placed on rural develop- 
ment under the Alliance for Progress. 

It is of utmost importance that we have 
& more rapid implementation of the new ex- 
tensive Alliance programs in the rural areas 
of the continent. I have long believed that 
the explosive political and social situation 
in many countries is due to continued ne- 
glect of the rural areas, where even today 
over half the population lives. 

The church has long recognized the im- 
portance of rural development. Many of 
the pioneering programs underway today 
have been initiated by groups affiliated with 
the church. I refer to the expanding net- 
work of radio schools designed to reduce il- 
literacy and instruct adults in the funda- 
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mentals of agriculture and hygiene. The 
Institute of Rural Education in Chile is a 
model of the type of institution needed to 
train rural leaders. The cooperative move- 
ment, spurred by imaginative leaders like 
Father Dan McClellan, has already done much 
to make credit available to rural people. 
These are but a few examples of the for- 
ward-looking program of the church in the 
rural areas. 

In my view Alliance officials were far too 
slow in recognizing this imbalance between 
urban and rural areas. Today much is being 
done to develop these areas and integrate the 
long-neglected masses into the political and 
social life of the country. 

Progress is being made in extending credit 
for agriculture and half of the countries of 
the continent have received sizable Alliance 
loans for agricultural credit. Cooperatives 
are being formed in some areas. Programs 
are underway to open up new areas by 
building penetration roads. Land distribu- 
tion under agrarian reform programs is pro- 
ceeding in Venezuela, Colombia, and Chile. 

The importance of rural development can 
hardly be overstated. Over half of the coun- 
tries of Latin America continue to spend 
sizable amounts of precious foreign exchange 
reserves to import food to feed their popu- 
lations. This occurs in countries that are 
primarily agricultural. For the common man 
in half of Latin America, the key to a higher 
standard of living in the near future is still 
an increase in agricultural productivity. In 
this field the United States has a record of 
proven performance, We abound in techni- 
cal expertise in the field of agriculture and 
the key to success appears to be our ability 
to secure the widespread adoption of known 
and proven techniques. 

Another reason for increasing our emphasis 
on agrarian reform and rural development 
has been stated by President Lleras Camargo: 
The imbalanced growth of population in 
Latin America places an increasingly heavy 
burden on cities. “For there is no sort of 
economic expansion, however swift or suc- 
cessful, that can assimilate both the rural 
masses who cease to live by agriculture and 
the new surplus hands, whether in the town 
or In the country, who come year by year to 
glut the labor market.” To the extent that 
rural modernization slows down the exodus 
to the city, it alleviates the problem engen- 
dered by rapid population growth. 

The economic development of the rural 
sector is intimately linked to the progress of 
the industrial sector, for industrialization 
can flourish only if it has available progres- 
sively widening markets. The purchasing 
power of a modernized rural sector is of great 
potential stimulus here. 

I am not disturbed by the criticisms that 
the Alliance is now focusing too much at- 
tention on rural areas and too little on Latin 
America's troubled cities. I would sustain 
this new emphasis on rural development and 
in many countries increase it. Iam not sug- 
gesting that we attempt to reverse the long- 
range secular trend toward urbanization 
which is characteristic of our modern tech- 
nological world, Nor am I suggesting that 
we attempt to discourage industrialization 
and encourage concentration on production 
of raw materials through a predominantly 
agricultural economy. 

Indeed, today we are witnessing one of the 
ironies of Marxist determinism. Today we 
see the Soviet Union, which has for decades 
assailed the United States for preventing in- 
dustrialization and keeping Latin American 
economies confined to producing raw ma- 
terials, imposing upon Cuba a modern day 
mercantile system in which Cuba is the raw- 
material-producing colony for Russia, and 
the captive market for the Soviet Union's 
manufactured goods. 

I insist that the Alliance programs must 
give special consideration to rural and agri- 
cultural development because it is necessary 
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that some one redress the balance which 
events have tilted heavily in favor of urban 
development. Modern societies are governed 
by urban men, and financed by urban-ori- 
ented financial institutions. The whole com- 
plex of international lending institutions— 
the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, private 
banking houses—is heavily geared toward 
urban and industrial development. Most of 
these institutions do not find it possible to 
channel substantial capital into agricultural 
programs. And yet the basis of the modern 
agricultural revolution—which we have ex- 
perienced in the United States—is heavy 
capital investment. 

If agricultural and rural development is to 
flourish in Latin America, large amounts of 
capital will be required. In the absence of 
other sources, the Alliance agencies such as 
AID and the Inter-American Development 
Bank must be principal sources for this capi- 
tal. 

But once again it is not only the economic 
consequences of rural underdevelopment 
that is of importance. The glaring gap be- 
tween booming industrial urban regions and 
primitive rural areas is social and political 
dynamite. We are rapidly learning that the 
situation most susceptible to violent revo- 
lution is the existence of vast differences 
within a country. To the oppressed peasant 
of northeast Brazil, the dazzling splendor of 
São Paulo is more of an incitement to revo- 
lution than the faraway places of the rich 
United States. Political and social stability 
demands that the gap between rich regions 
and poor be narrowed. 

The growth of stable political and social 
institutions requires that the bulk of the 
citizens be integrated into the political and 
social life of the society. Today in most 
Latin American countries the mass of the 
rural people remain utterly cut off from the 
political life of the nation. Political de- 
mocracy is the province of the few. It is 
not valued by the many who are hungry, 
impoverished and illiterate. Indeed, it is 
often viewed as a luxury for the few at the 
expense of the many. 

If political democracy is to survive and 
flourish in Latin America it must be proven 
that the neglected masses can enjoy the ben- 
efits which we associate with it. This pre- 
supposes a decent standard of living, of edu- 
cation and of health as an essential prerequi- 
site to active participation in the political 
processes of society. Rural development and 
modernization is therefore a requirement in 
the path to the goal of first-class citizenship 
for all. 

In the area of nongovernmental activity, 
I would like to mention one area where the 
Catholic Church in the United States can be 
of immense help to Latin America—the area 
of institution building. We have discovered 
that the modernization of society requires 
the establishment of indigenous specialized 
institutions to deal with the complex prob- 
lems which arise. The church in this coun- 
try has been the first to recognize this—and 
it has developed a truly amazing network of 
universities, schools, labor institutes, radio 
and television schools, hospitals and nursing 
schools, agrarian associations and social wel- 
fare institutions. Today in Latin America 
similar institutions must be established or 
strengthened—and Latin Americans need 
your help—both in terms of technical as- 
sistance and money. They need your help 
in building institutions devoted to training 
labor leaders; to preparing project applica- 
tions and feasibility studies, for submission 
to international lending agencies; to train- 
ing cooperative leaders; to preparing special 
programs for the hundreds of thousands of 
slum dwellers that ring Santiago and Lima, 
Rio de Janeiro and Caracas; still others to 
educating businessmen, managers, and finan- 
ciers on the role they must play in achieving 
social and economic justice in their societies. 
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Your help is needed now to establish such 
institutions which will in time be able to 
stand on their own, well prepared to deal with 
the complex and highly specialized social 
and economic problems confronting a mod- 
ern society. 

From what has been said here it is clear 
that the church can play a major role in 
the Alliance for Progress: 

1. by being a catalyst for heightened so- 
cial responsibility; 

2. by direct involvement in such programs 
as food for peace; 

3. by encouraging the establishment of 
specialized institutions, 

In conclusion I would just note two final 
contributions which the church might be 
called upon to make in the revolutionary 
atmosphere of Latin America of the next 
decade. 

The building of a just economic and social 
order requires the rapid modification—some- 
times the destruction of old institutions. In 
a revolutionary era, the temptation is great 
for the state to absorb total responsibility 
in the social and economic order, to elimi- 
nate all institutions which it cannot directly 
control itself, to create an atomized society. 
History teaches us—and the recent example 
of Cuba reminds us once again—that it is the 
atomized society that is easy prey for totali- 
tarlan government. In one of the best cap- 
sule definitions of totalitarian government 
Hannah Arendt once defined it as the elimi- 
nation of all subgroups between the indi- 
vidual and the state. During the next dec- 
ade, when revolutionary change will be the 
order of the day in many countries, there 
may be times when a brake is needed in the 
action of the state, if social pluralism and 
individual political liberty are to be pre- 
served. In some Latin American countries, 
it may be the church that will be called upon 
to play that role. 

Finally, the Catholic Church—together 
with Roman law and the Spanish language— 
is one of the principal unifying forces in this 
vast continent. In an age of rampant na- 
tionalism, the common bond which the 
church provides may have a powerful im- 
pact in overcoming the separatist tendencies 
of the age and in achieving hemispheric 
unity. 

I have spoken tonight of "The Church and 
the Alliance for Progress.” I will conclude 
with a brief comment on the Alliance for 
Progress and the new administration in 
Washington. As you know, the organiza- 
tion of the Alliance has undergone some 
major changes in recent weeks. This has oc- 
casioned much speculation in the news 
media—some of it ill-informed. It has pro- 
duced once again predictions of pessimism 
and despair about the Alliance. Much of the 
premature pessimism about the Alliance re- 
sults from an underestimation of the magni- 
tude of the task and from false expectations 
about what could be achieved in a brief 
period of time. The reform and modification 
of social and economic traditions that have 
persisted for two centuries are not going to 
be accomplished in 2 years—and probably not 
in a decade. It should be understood by now 
that the Alliance for Progress has just begun. 
It is premature to pronounce any definitive 
judgments on its success or failure. 

The U.S. Government's position today on 
the Alliance for Progress is the same as it 
was under President Kennedy. President 
Johnson knows that the choice today in 
Latin America is between peaceful evolution 
leading to social progress and violent revolu- 
tion leading to tyranny. Because he attaches 
great importance to US. relations with 
Latin America, President Johnson has taken 
what I believe is a long overdue action in 
giving the entire range of our relations with 
Latin America a place of increased priority 
in the structure of our Government. The 
new Assistant Secretary, Thomas Mann, has 
been placed in charge of both our political 
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and economic relationship with our Latin 
American neighbors, and in that capacity 
administers the U.S. contribution to the 
Alliance. He also enjoys special status as 
Special Asistant to the President, again re- 
flecting the increased concern this Govern- 
ment has with Latin America, and the st- 
preme importance attached to our responsi- 
bilities in our own hemisphere. 

The new U.S. Coordinator, Thomas Mann, 
is committed to the Alliance program. Mr. 
Mann's distinguished record in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs includes his initiative to stabilize 
coffee prices through an international coffee 
agreement, and his constructive role in the 
drafting of the Act of Bogota—a milestone 
on the road to the Alliance for Progress. 

Within this upgraded administrative estab- 
lishment, the highly competent and dedi- 
cated Teodoro Moscoso, who was Alliance 
Coordinator in the difficult first 2 years of 
the program, will play a key role, as Special 
Adviser to Mr. Mann, and as our representa- 
tive in the newly created Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress, 

Despite ill-informed accounts in some of 
our news media, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that we are about to engage in a return 
to the less enlightened policies of a bygone 
past. The Johnson administration is as de- 
termined as was the Kennedy administra- 
tion to advance the principles underlying 
the Alliance for Progress. President John- 
son, in one of the first acts after taking over 
as Chief Executive, rededicated himself to 
this creative and imaginative program 
launched 2½ years ago. Everything he has 
done since he made this pledge has borne 
out his determination to make good on it. 
His actions indicate his understanding of a 
remark by President Betancourt that Presi- 
dent Kennedy was fond of quoting “If we 
cannot help the many who are poor, we can- 
not save the few who are rich," 

Tactics may change and methods may 
vary, but our purpose remains steadfast: to 
press on with the task of modernizing the 
political, economic, and social structures of 
our sister Republics; to do so in a cooperative 
effort of the 20 Alliance member nations; and 
to accomplish it by programs best suited to 
meet the differing needs and problems of 
each country. 

There has been no retreat from the goals 
and the principles of the Charter of Punta 
del Este. Two years of experience have 
demonstrated the validity of these goals and 
principles. The question is how to move 
ahead most effectively and efficiently. 

This is not an issue of liberalism versus 
conservatism, of state enterprise versus pri- 
vate enterprise, or of reform versus dollars. 
Rather, it is a question of each country’s 
gathering together its best brains, marshal- 
ing all its resources, and applying them in 
such a way as to benefit ever-growing num- 
bers of people in Latin America as soon as 
humanly and prudently feasible. 

This is the purpose of the President, of his 
key advisers in the administration respon- 
sible for Latin American affairs, of those of 
us in the Congress who believe in the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Together we are deter- 
mined that it will succeed. 


CATHOLIC INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


ProGRAM—WuHat Ir Is, WHat IT Doss, 
WHAT IT SEEKS 


WHAT CICOP IS 


The Catholic inter-American cooperation 
program (CICOP) was launched in 1963 by 
the U.S. Bishops“ Committee for Inter- 
American Cooperation. Its aim is to bring 
United States and Latin American Catholics 
together in mutual understanding and 
friendship based on the principle that, re- 
gardless of social or economic circumstances 
of life, Christian peoples, indeed all peoples, 
should know and accept each other as peo- 
ple. The program is vital to the church in 
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the United States in its master plan to rec- 
ognize its proper relations to the church in 
Latin America. 

The fact is that most U.S. Catholics, like 
their fellow citizens, posesss an inadequate 
understanding of the 200 million Latin 
Americans with whom they share this hemi- 
sphere. In place of facts—historical, social 
and religious facts—we have too often 
cherished myths and stereotypes. "The Latins 
are backward,” we hear it said. “They won't 
practice their religion.” “They're lazy.” 
Such false though all too familiar impres- 
sions prevent our coming to grips with the 
‘real Latin America. Too often we lack an 
understanding of how each continent sub- 
stantially influences the life of the other. 
This inhibits even our well-intentioned at- 
tempts to labor together with the Latin 
American peoples in resolving the common 
problems of our hemisphere. 

We must find our way out of this fog of 
misinformation and misunderstanding. We 
owe it in charity to our Latin neighbors and 
to ourselves. Their destinies and ours are 
at stake; the future of our faith and the 
survival of our way of life are being decided 
now in Latin America. 

Money enters into the matter, but it isn't 
the answer. It might only become an ex- 
cuse for withholding the most necessary gift 
of all, ourselves. Our minds must be pene- 
trated as well as our purses; our hearts 
stirred as well as our hands. 

To make people aware, to make them 
want to act, to point ways toward effective 
action—such is CICOP's purpose. Its struc- 
ture is composed of members of the hier- 
archy, the clergy and the laity who know 
Latin America thoroughly and love it very 
much and who have dedicated themselves 
in Christ's name to its cause. 


WHAT CICOP DOES 


CICOP really began at an unprecedented 
meeting late in 1959 between a group of 
United States and Canadian bishops and a 
delegation of bishops from Latin America. 
Latin needs for material assistance and man- 
power were frankly discussed, but the visit- 
ing bishops asked especially for one thing: 
that the gulf of misunderstanding separat- 
ing North America from Latin America be 
closed and that at long last their peoples be 
rightly known by their neighbors, especially 
their Catholic neighbors to the north. 

The Subcommittee for Inter-American 
Cooperation of the U.S. Bishops’ Committee 
for Latin America (a committee of the Cath- 
olic bishops of the United States based at 
the Latin American Bureau, NCWC, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) set about creating a program 
specifically designed to promote understand- 
ing and friendship and accelerate mutual 
concern between U.S. and Latin American 
Catholics. Their program includes: 

1. An annual international conference pre- 
senting the facts of Latin American life, 
bringing together U.S. and Latin Cath- 
olle leaders from various walks of life, 
and giving them the opportunity to dwell 
upon the basics—economic, social, cultural, 
spiritual—which constitute Latin American 
society. 

2. Intensive encouragement of regional 

and local conferences, workshops and “Latin 
American days" furthering the work of the 
national conference and multiplying its 
effectiveness. 

3. Promotion of Latin American studies in 
colleges and universities and of educational 
cooperation of every kind. 

4. Diffusion of knowledge about Latin 
America through every channel of communi- 
cation and especially through the mass 
media, 

WHAT CICOP SEEKS 

It aims at nothing less than a personal 
commitment, great or small, by every U.S. 
Catholic to some form of cooperation with 
the Church in Latin America. It is not a 
fundraising movement for Latin America, 
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nor does it seek to provide personnel for 
work there. It does not, in short, duplicate 
the good work done by many other organiza- 
tions, encouraged by the same bishops who 
advocate CICOP, such as the Papal Volun- 
teers for Latin America. 

CICOP has a unique goal essential to the 
success of all organizations seeking to aid 
Latin America—stimulating attention, in- 
terest and desire for personal commitment to 
Latin America among all U.S. Catholics. 
Once true understanding is achieved, friend- 
ship will grow, and from that friendship, 
active moral and material cooperation will 
flow. 


PROGRAMS FOR UNDERPRIVILEGED 
YOUTH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 3, 1963, I described to the Senate 
the excellent program which has been 
undertaken in the city of Los Angeles for 
the purpose of combating juvenile de- 
linquency. Another great California 
city, San Francisco, has an equally well 
planned program for helping local of- 
ficials cope with youth problems. 

Since juvenile delinquency is a prob- 
lem of national importance, I think the 
San Francisco program will be of con- 
siderable interest both to the Senate and 
to local law enforcement and welfare of- 
ficials throughout the country. I ask 
consent that a letter from San Francisco 
Police Chief Thomas J. Cahill outlining 
that city’s delinquency program be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, 

CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

San Francisco, Calif., November 18, 1963. 
The Honorable THomas H. KUCHEL, 

U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: I was very pleased 
to learn that you and your colleagues were 
successful in causing the approval of S. 1967 
which extended the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act for another 
3 years. 

I certainly share your belief and convic- 
tions that much will be accomplished under 
this legislation. In order that I may further 
express my concern, I thought you might be 
interested in the youth program which has 
been undertaken in San Francisco. 

With the steady increase in juvenile delin- 
quency in San Francisco and mounting pub- 
lic concern over this problem, the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco adopted on March 11, 1960, an 
ordinance (approved by the mayor, March 23, 
1960), authorizing and directing the public 
welfare department, “for and on behalf of 
the city and county of San Francisco, to 
enter into an agreement with the United 
Community Fund of San Francisco to pro- 
vide for; strengthening and further develop- 
ing services to families and youth in San 
Francisco; finding and assisting in solution 
of problems contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency, maladjustment, and the breakdown 
of healthy family life; and developing better 
citywide and neighborhood coordination and 
cooperation between public departments, pri- 
vate agencies, and community leaders and 
organizations.“ The ordinance also provided 
for the appointment of a citywide committee 
on youth consisting of the directors of the 
following public bodies: San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, juvenile probation de- 
partment, police department, public wel- 
fare department, recreation and park de- 
partment, department of public health, San 
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Francisco Housing Authority, and the dis- 
trict attorney; “and eight other persons who 
shall be community leaders and representa- 
tives of community organizations and private 
agencies interested in and informed on the 
problems of youth.“ The committee on 
youth was made a part of the social plan- 
ning committee structure of the United 
Community Fund of San Francisco. 

To facilitate its work, the committee on 
youth established six subcommittees: re- 
search and statistics, early detection, multi- 
problem families, jobs for youth, teenage 
culture, and neighborhood organization. All 
of these subcommittees have been actively 
engaged at their respective tasks. Their ac- 
complishments include a baseline study of 
juvenile delinquency in San Francisco, prep- 
aration of a comprehensive document for 
general distribution entitled “Juvenile De- 
linquency: An Analysis of Theory and Re- 
search Toward a Program of Action,” an ex- 
perimental program of early detection of ju- 
venile delinquency, and research and action 
in the area of youth employment. 

The committee on youth has also been 
instrumental in the organization and guid- 
ance of district councils in Hunters Point, 
Western Addition, Oceanview, and China- 
town-North Beach. 

These councils have been aggressively 
seeking solutions to a variety of social prob- 
lems of direct importance to youth. 

Evidence of 2 years of planning, research 
and experimental action programs indicated 
to the committee on youth that San Fran- 
cisco’s juvenile delinquency problem called 
for a mobilization of effort on a scale beyond 
the capability of existing resources. Nego- 
tiations, therefore, were begun with the 
Ford Foundation, the President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and later, with the 
Office of Manpower, Automation, and Train- 
ing (U.S. Department of Labor). Discussions 
with these agencies led to a proposal for a 
youth employment demonstration project in 
Bayview-Hunters Point. 

September 1963 marked the beginning of 
the youth opportunities center. The proj- 
ect was evolved by the committee on youth, 
as a first step toward a plan for delinquency 
prevention and control. An advisory com- 
mittee which includes members of citizens’ 
organizations in the Hunters Point-Bayview 
district has been set up to help in the devel- 
opment of the project and the encouragement 
of young people to take advantage of the 
opportunities open to them. 

The goal of the center, first of its kind in 
the Nation, is to coordinate the efforts of 
public and private agencies in an allout drive 
to provide youngsters with marketable job 
skills and to stimulate the opening of jobs 
in business, industry, and Government agen- 
cies for them. It will be a 3-year test of 
methods which may be applied in other dis- 
tricts of San Francisco and in other cities 
to help in solving the serious youth unem- 
ployment problem. 

The cooperation of the San Francisco busi- 
ness and industrial community will be needed 
in revising job classifications, hiring two 
half-time workers for a single full-time job 
opening, creating intern positions, or other 
devices for expanding job opportunities for 
youth of various degrees of skills and apti- 
tudes. 

The sources of funds for the first year 
are: 


Ford Foundation $198, 000 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the President's Committee on 
Delinquency and Youth Crime 
Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training (OMAT) through 
U.S. Department of Labor 143, 000 


397, 000 


The Ford Foundation grant will pay for 
some additional staff and overhead costs to 
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strengthen the services of the participating 
agencies. These are San Francisco Unified 
School District, California State Employ- 
ment Service, Bayview Neighborhood Com- 
munity Center, Hunters Point Boys’ Club, 
Police Department, and Youth for Service. 
Plans are under way but details are not com- 
pleted for participation by the probation de- 
partment of juvenile court and recreation 
and park department in the project. 

The Ford grant also will cover some of the 
cost of the center's administrative staff and 
overhead. 

The funds from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will be devoted to 
staff and related costs of research. 

The OMAT allocation will provide for addi- 
tional staff and overhead costs of California 
State Employment Service and some of the 
administrative costs of the center. 

The Ford Foundation grant for the full 
3 years of the project totals $650,000. It is 
hoped that the Federal grants will be re- 
newed and increased for the second and 
third years of this pioneering action-research 
venture. In addition, most of the public 
and private agencies participating in the 
project plan to make substantial contribu- 
tions from their own budgets to carry out 
their part of the total task. 

All residents of the Hunters Point-Bay- 
view area in the 15- to 21-year age bracket 
will be eligible for service. If sufficient funds 
can be secured, services may be extended 
later to youth in other parts of the city. 

Key agencies in the development of the 
center will be the Youth and Student Office 
of California State Employment Service and 
the Adult and Vocational Education Di- 
vision of the San Francisco Unified School 
District. These agencies will evaluate the 
skills of the youngsters and design special 
training programs suited to their individual 
needs and the needs of the employment mar- 
ket. It is anticipated that the majority of 
the youth will be channeled into combina- 
tions of part-time employment plus train- 
ing. These will include on-the-job train- 
ing, school-work experience programs, work 
subsidy programs, and apprenticeships. 

The San Francisco Housing Authority has 
provided headquarters space for the center, 
made its files accessible for research pur- 
poses, and possibly will expand the work sub- 
sidy program it operates jointly with the 
schools. 

The Bayview Neighborhood Community 
Center, because of its close ties with the resi- 
dents of the area, will spearhead the drive 
to create interest and understanding of the 
project among the parents and encourage 
teenagers to make use of the center's serv- 
ices. 

The committee on youth will serve as the 
coordinating body for most phases of the 
project's administration. 

We concluded after a depth study of the 
delinquency problem in San Francisco that 
the lack of employment opportunities for 
teenagers is one of the basic causes of anti- 
social behavior. Therefore the committee 
on youth decided to concentrate on this one 
aspect of delinquency prevention and on the 
district with the highest youth unemploy- 
ment rate, which at the present time hap- 
pens to be the Hunters Point-Bayview area. 

I sincerely hope that the foregoing infor- 
mation will impress upon you the extensive 
efforts being made on behalf of our under- 
privileged youth in the San Francisco area. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. CAHILL, 
Chief of Police. 


NEW SPACE DEVICES COME FROM 
YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion's industrial and scientific history is 
replete with inspiring incidents which 
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attest to the benefits to mankind and 
society flowing from exercise of personal 
initiative and from the operations of our 
private enterprise system. 

Humanity has pushed back frontiers 
and surmounted obstacles repeatedly be- 
cause of the imagination and persever- 
ance of dedicated individuals and of cou- 
rageous innovators. This is notably true 
in the realm of technological advance- 
ment which has carried our Nation for- 
ward to ever-rising standards of eco- 
nomic vigor and better living conditions. 

A typical instance of American aggres- 
siveness and ambition is afforded by a 
young company in La Mesa, Calif., work- 
ing in an exotic field of research centered 
about space propulsion and exploration. 
Under the name of Physics Technology 
Laboratories, Inc., this new venture is 
conducted by a small group of scientists 
and engineers who have pooled their 
talents and resources in efforts to develop 
revolutionary ideas which have attracted 
deep interest among Federal agencies 
concerned about conquest of space. 

A gripping account of this activity ap- 
peared recently in the San Diego Union, 
written by a former member of the Na- 
tional Capital press corps and highly re- 
garded writer on defense and aerospace 
topics, Frank Macomber. Because it 
tells graphically how devoted Americans 
are expending their energies on behalf 
of their fellow men, benefiting their Na- 
tion, and helping break scientific secrets, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this ar- 
ticle printed in the Recorp as a portion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AF, NASA INTERESTED: LA MESA FIRM 
DEVELOPING New Space DEVICES 
(By Frank Macomber) 

A small company in La Mesa is developing 
a variety of space-age devices which may 
revolutionize space travel and provide a de- 
tense against hostile armed or snooper“ sat- 
ellites. 

The firm, Physics Technology Laboratories, 
Inc., is run by three young scientists who 
despite their youth have a wealth of ex- 
perience in physics, electronics, and metal- 
lurgy. 

President and director of research is Ben- 
jamin Meckel. Patrick Harkins is research 
manager and Donald S. Evans is chairman 
of the board. 

Both the Air Force and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration are vi- 
tally interested in PTL's development of a 
unique electric space engine which can be 
built to power a large space vehicle or be 
built small enough to hold in the hand. 

The cylindrical-shaped engine is different 
from other space engines under develop- 
ment in that it draws its fuel from a solid 
state—that is, from a fuel rod instead of 
liquid fuel. This eliminates the need for 
costly and heavy fuel tanks, piping, and 
valves. 

NEUTRAL ATOMS 

Moreover, the atomic particles ejected by 
the engine to give it thrust are neutral 
atoms instead of ions and electrons typical 
of the electric ion engine. Consequently 
they do not require the neutralization proc- 
ess necessary for operation of the ion engine, 

Meckel said that tests of the new engine 
indicate there is no erosion like that which 
develops in most space engines now being 
developed. 
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The PTL engine’s high specific impulse 
makes it an ideal power plant for deep space 
missions such as interplanetary trips. 

It also would be valuable in teams of six 
small engines for attitude control of space- 
craft or weather and military satellites, 
Meckel said. 

He said the engine can develop 60 percent 
efficiency in the conversion of electrical pow- 
er input to thrust output, whereas 35 per- 
cent efficiency is considered good. 

RESEARCH CITED 

The PTL engine was develoepd from basic 
research in physics, Meckel explained. It 
can be built one-tenth the size of the ion 
space engine and still produce comparable 
thrust. 

Significance of the fuel rod is that it could 
last months or even years without replace- 
ment. And it allows the engine to be built 
light, small, and simply. 

The PTL engine, said Harkins, could propel 
an interplanetary vehicle at the dizzying 
speed of 134,000 miles an hour once the craft 
had escaped the earth's atmosphere. 

Small PTL engines would be ideal for atti- 
tude control of U.S. “sky spy” or communi- 
cations satellites, according to Meckel, PTL 
officials are conferring now with directors of 
the Communication Satellite Corp. which di- 
rects programs like Telstar and Relay. 

ANTISATELLITE BEAM 

PTL scientists are also conducting research 
and development on an antisatellite system 
which they believe could neutralize an en- 
emy snooper satellite or a bomb in orbit 
through the use of electronic rays. The rays 
could be directed hundreds of miles either 
from the ground or from a platform in space. 

The Air Force is interested in this still 
highly classified antisatellite beam. It could 
be used as well for welding high-tempera- 
ture materials, according to Meckel. 

PTL, among other projects, has developed 
an ionospheric wind tunnel which subjects 
objects to charged particle characteristics 
similar to those a spaceborne satellite ex- 
periences. Special models have been devel- 
oped for NASA's Ames Research Center at 
Moffett Field and the Air Force’s Cambridge 
Research Laboratories. 


GOOD WILL IN RACE RELATIONS IN 
THE SOUTH 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate an editorial entitled 
“Should Be Exploited” which appeared 
in the Thursday, January 16, issue of the 
Press and Standard, Walterboro, S.C. 

This editorial brings to light the warm 
story of a Negro and her sons who risked 
their lives to save the life of a white 
State highway patrolman. As the 
editorial points out, the “holier than 
thou” northern publications give great 
publicity to instances of friction between 
the races in the South but rarely pub- 
licize the acts of good will which are the 
general rule and not the exception in my 
State of South Carolina, 

Mr. President, for this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Walterboro (S.C.) Press and 
Standard, Jan. 16, 1964] 
SHOULD BE EXPLOITED 

A recent incident in the upper part of the 
State should be exploited, not for the pur~ 
pose of getting publicity, but as an example 
of the cooperation between races which exists 
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in the South. Throughout the country the 
South has been constantly damned for its 
customs of long generation. Often this 
criticism is just and deserved, but praise is 
seldom heard for the other side of the story. 

Lynchings, mob actions, and actions by 
fiery demogogic southern politicians are 
condemned nationwide. But nothing is said 
about the fact that more and more south- 
erners are just as vehement in their de- 
nouncing and opposition to such acts as are 
the “holier than thou” northerners. But no 
nationwide publicity is given incidents such 
as happened near Union. 

A Negro woman and her sons and nephew, 
saved the life of a State highway patrolman, 
while risking theirs. Hearing the crash, 
Elizabeth McKissick rushed to investigate 
and found Recruit Patrolman Robert E. 
Neely, Jr., in a wrecked and burning patrol 
car. Thinking he was dead, attempts were 
made to stop passing cars, but none stopped. 
Then hearing the patrolman cough, the four 
Negroes braved the danger of an explosion 
and dragged the unconscious officer to safety. 
She then sent one for help and the others 
for blankets. For her actions she was 
rewarded by the highway patrol, but an even 
greater reward is knowing that she had 
saved the life of a fellow man. 

This is one of many such instances on the 
record. Locally, as well as throughout the 
South, there are many such instances where 
members of both races braved danger to 
assist others. One of the latest such ex- 
amples was the recent fire at the First 
Baptist Church, where both races worked 
side by side in an effort to save the building. 

Such acts should be given publicity to 
show to the Nation that fear and mistrust 
is not the rule but the exception in many 
parts of the South. 


TAX CREDIT FOR TUITION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
future of this country lies with its chil- 
dren, and the best way we can insure 
that they are equipped to face the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow is to provide them 
with the best possible education today. 
We have taken steps in this 88th Con- 
gress to allocate Federal funds for con- 
struction of buildings in colleges, for 
loans to medical students and medical 
schools, and for improving vocational 
education. We have continued and ex- 
panded both the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and the impacted areas pro- 
gram. 

There is another way we can help, 
though, and that is by affording direct 
relief to the parents and students strug- 
gling to meet the high cost of a college 
education. I have long advocated tax 
relief for this group and have been of- 
fering bills on this subject for at least 
3 years. Their expenditures are actually 
investments in our Nation's future, and 
they should be helped and encouraged 
by the U.S. Government. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Rrsicorr] has played an important 
part in pushing legislation which would 
grant a tax credit on a sliding scale, for 
higher education tuition expenditures. 
The amendment he supported was voted 
down by the Senate Finance Committee, 
but we intend to carry this fight to the 
floor when the tax bill comes up. I am 
pleased that the New York Daily News 
supports our position, and ask unani- 
mous consent that their editorial on this 
Subject be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Hope RIBICOFF KEEPS FIGHTING 


As a rule, we think pretty well of the 
Senate Finance Committee. We think any- 
thing but well of its vote Tuesday to leave 
out of the tax-cut bill a provision for spe- 
cial income tax credits on college students’ 
expenses. 

This carefully thought-out plan was of- 
fered by Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut. It blueprints only a 
modest amount of tax-deduction aid to col- 
lege students and their parents. 

We know of no fairer deductions—and we 
hope Senator Rrsicorr will take this fight to 
the Senate floor. 


THE 276TH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as one 
reads the pages of history, certain fig- 
ures—“tall, sun-crowned men” as Elbert 
Hubbard called them—stand out, for 
excellence in one field or another of 
intellectual endeavor. And once in a 
lifetime a man appears who makes out- 
standing contributions not only in one, 
but in several different areas of intellec- 
tual, artistic, or scientific endeavor. For 
example: 

Leonardo and Michelangelo in Italy— 
both of them painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, military engineers—who put the 
stamp of genius on everything they 
touched. Later on, in England, another 
outstanding figure—William Morris— 
a master of six trades: a weaver, a black- 
smith, a wood carver, a painter, designer, 
music composer, poet, printer, who 
Elbert Hubbard says could do more 
things and do them well than any man 
of his time. Further north, Sweden 
boasts one of these intellectual giants, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, whose 276th 
birthday is being observed today Jan- 
uary 29. His life was largely devoted 
to scientific studies covering practically 
the whole field of science: a mathemati- 
cian, geologist, botanist, mining engi- 
neer, astronomer, physiologist, theolo- 
gian, a prolific writer, an economist, and 
editor. Swedenborg sketched out plans 
for a machinegun, submarine, pianola, 
airplane—greatly in advance of his time. 
A model of his airplane hangs in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Swedenborg was an inveterate travel- 
ler; when home, he was an adviser to 
the Swedish kings—sat in the upper 
chamber of the Swedish Parliament. A 
deeply religious man—his_ theological 
writings fill one volume after another. 
In London, in 1787, followers of his 
teachings founded the New Jerusalem 
Church. 

And now—as our television and radio 
announcers would say, we switch you 
to America—for repercussions of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg’s teachings upon pio- 
neer days in the Middle West—partic- 
ularly my home State—Ohio. As per- 
haps you know, what is now Ohio was 
the first public land thrown open for 
settlement after the Revolutionary War. 
In selling land to pioneers, the Ohio 
Land Co.—who had purchased thou- 
sands of acres—required that each set- 
tler plant 50 little apple trees the first 
year; the presence of these little apple 
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trees—later to become an orchard— 
gave the settlers a feeling of home 
and stability. Where were settlers to 
get these little apple trees? That's 
where “Johnny Appleseed” (John Chap- 
man) came in. In county after county 
he had gone in ahead of the pioneers— 
planted dozens or hundreds of apple 
nurseries. In his “Ballad of John Chap- 
man” Benjamin Wallace Douglass tells 
about it: 


Day by day, in the untamed wood, 
In a space by the river reeds, 

He cleared the land for a nursery, 
And planted his apple seeds. 

Oh! green above was the forest roof, 
And green below the sod 

When Chapman walked the wilderness, 
In company with God. 


The Magazine of Horticulture for April 
1846 adds its note: 

When the settlers began to flock in, and 
open their clearings old “Appleseed” was 
ready for them with his young apple trees— 
and it was not his fault if every one of them 
had not an orchard planted out and grow- 
ing without delay. 


In 1817, when John Chapman was 43 
years old, the first known printed ac- 
count of him appeared as part of a re- 
port issued by the Manchester, England, 
Society for Printing, Publishing and Cir- 
culating the Writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg—written by someone in America 
who had not met or seen Chapman, but 
who had heard tales of his unusual mis- 
sionary work west of the Appalachians. 
He was described as an “extraordinary” 
missionary of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem—believed to be devoting the 
proceeds from his apple nurseries, to the 
extension of the faith“ Good News 
Fresh From Heaven” as he called it. 

That same spring of 1817 William 
Schlatter, of Philadelphia, a wealthy im- 
porter and sponsor of the Swedenborgian 
Society of that city, writes to the New 
Church Society in Wheeling: 

I have sent books to Mr. John Chapman; 
do you know him? And has he received the 
books? He travels about in Ohio, and has 
much to do with apple trees. I am told he 
is a singular man but greatly in love with 
the New Church doctrines, and takes great 
pains in disseminating them. 


In another letter he speaks of having 
corresponded with Chapman for 7 years. 

Mr. President, as national honorary 
chairman of the Committee for Observ- 
ance of Johnny Appleseed’s birthday, 
September 26, I welcome this opportunity 
to salute the Kingdom of Sweden, and 
thank her for the contribution her 
Emanuel Swedenborg made—through 
Swedenborgian Church missionary, 
Johnny Appleseed—to pioneer life in my 
home State of Ohio. Vachel Lindsay’s 
dramatic poem “In Praise of Johnny 
Appleseed,” besides a wealth of other in- 
teresting data about this famous Amer- 
ican pioneer, will be found in a hand- 
some, illustrated 20-page brochure. 


FREEDOM IN PERIL 


1. THE CONSTITUTION WAS CREATED TO SECURE 
TO AMERICANS THE SUPREME VALUE OF CIVI- 
LIZATION; FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the su- 
preme value of civilization is the free- 
dom of the individual, which is simply 
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the right of the individual to be free 
from governmental tyranny. 

I shall discuss this right, and the peril 
in which it stands at this hour. 

As the late Justice George Sutherland 
so well said: 

Freedom is not a mere intellectual abstrac- 
tion; and it is not merely a word to adorn 
an oration upon occasions of patriotic re- 
joicing. It is an intensely practical reality, 
capable of concrete enjoyment in a multi- 
tude of ways day by day. 


The Founding Fathers, who drew the 
Constitution of the United States, cer- 
tainly entertained the abiding convic- 
tion that the freedom of the individual 
is the supreme value of civilization. As 
express testimony of this conviction, they 
stated in its preamble that they drafted 
the Constitution to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity. 

With due deference to all other men of 
all generations, I confess my belief that 
the world has never known any other 
group as well qualified as the Founding 
Fathers to write organic law for a people 
dedicated to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

They were versed in the heartbreak- 
ing history of man’s fight for freedom, 
and knew that a nation which ignores 
the lessons taught by such history is 
doomed to repeat the mistakes of the 
past. They had studied the legal phi- 
losophy of Blackstone, and the political 
philosophy of Hobbes, Locke, and Mon- 
tesquieu. They had observed much 
tyranny both in the colonies and the 
lands beyond the sea. 

They had meditated often upon these 
things. As a consequence, they had dis- 
covered this shocking, but everlasting, 
truth: nothing short of tyranny can 
quench the insatiable thirst of govern- 
ment for power; and in its ardor to ex- 
pand and multiply its authority, govern- 
ment will extinguish the freedom of the 
individual, unless it is restrained from 
so doing by fundamental law which it 
alone can neither repeal nor amend. 

For this reason, as Justice David Davis 
declared in his courageous and illumi- 
nating opinion in Ex parte Milligan, the 
Founding Fathers foresaw that troublous 
times would arise when government 
would seek by sharp and decisive meas- 
ures to accomplish ends deemed just and 
proper, and in so doing would put the 
freedom of the individual in peril, unless 
such freedom were “established by irre- 
pealable law.” To forestall this calamity 
in such times, they devised the Consti- 
tution to define and limit the powers of 
the Federal Government, and to protect 
the freedom of the individual from de- 
struction at its hands. 

The purpose of the Constitution to 
protect the freedom of the individual 
against the Federal Government is dis- 
closed by the mode in which it was 
fashioned as well as by its contents. The 
best description of how the Constitution 
actually came into being as a written 
document appears in the argument of 
one of the ablest advocates of all time, 
Jeremiah S. Black, chief counsel for the 
een in Ex parte Milligan. He de- 
clared: 


But our fathers were not absurd enough 
to put unlimited power in the hands of the 
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ruler and take away the protection of law 
from the rights of individuals. It was not 
thus that they meant to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity. 
They determined that not one drop of the 
blood which had been shed on the other side 
of the Atlantic, during seven centuries of 
contest with arbitrary power, should sink 
into the ground; but the fruits of every 
popular victory should be garnered up in 
this new government. Of all the great rights 
already won they threw not an atom away. 
They went over Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the rules of 
the Common Law, and whatever was found 
there to favor individual liberty they care- 
fully inserted in their own system. 


Time does not permit me to detail all 
of the constitutional principles which 
the Founding Fathers embodies in the 
Constitution by definitions and limita- 
tions of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by reservation of the powers of 
the States, and by specification of the 
rights of individuals to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and.their 
posterity. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
all of these constitutional principles 
were inserted in the Constitution to 
make effective in American Government 
the eternal verities expressed by these 
political philosophers in these phrases: 

Thomas Jefferson: “In questions of power 
then let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” 

Thomas Hobbes: “Freedom is political 
power divided into small fragments.” 

James Madison: “The accumulation of all 
powers legislative, executive, and judiciary 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few or 
many, and whether hereditary, self-appoint- 
ed, or elective, may justly be pronounced the 
very definition of tyranny.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “Liberty has never come 
from the government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history 
of liberty is a history of the limitation of 
governmental power, not the increase of it. 
When we resist therefore the concentration 
of power, we are resisting the processes of 
death, because concentration of power is 
what always precedes the destruction of hu- 
man liberties.” 

William Pitt, the elder: “Where law ends, 
there tyranny begins.” 

William Murray, Earl of Mansfield: To be 
free is to live under a government by law.” 

Daniel Webster: Whatever government is 
not a government of laws is a despotism, let 
it be called what it may.” 

John Locke: “Freedom of men under gov- 
ernment is to have a standing rule to live 
by, common to every one of that society, and 
made by the legislative power vested in it; 
a liberty to follow my own will in all things, 
when the rule prescribes not, and not to be 
subject to the inconstant, uncertain, un- 
known, arbitrary will of another man.” 

John Adams: “Property must be secured, 
or liberty cannot exist.” 


2. THE CONSTITUTION ENDEAVORS TO SECURE TO 
AMERICANS FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL BY 
DIVIDING ALL THE POWERS OF GOVERNMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE STATES, 
BY DISTRIBUTING THE POWERS OF GOVERN- 
MENT IT ALLOTS TO THE UNITED STATES AMONG 
CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND THE FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY, AND BY VESTING IN INDIVIDUALS 
CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC, LEGAL, 
PERSONAL, AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 
I shall confine my comments upon the 

constitutional principles embodied in the 

Constitution by the Founding Fathers 

to those directly relevant to the subject 

of my remarks. Some of these particu- 
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lar principles deal with the powers of 
the Federal Government, and some of 
them are concerned with the rights es- 
sential to insure that individuals will be 
free from tyranny at the hands of the 
Federal Government. I will endeavor to 
state these principles in everyday Eng- 
lish rather than in technical terms. 

The constitutional principles which 
deal with the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment distribute or separate govern- 
mental powers in two ways. In the first 
place, they vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment the governmental powers necessary 
to enable it to fulfill its function as a 
central government and leave all other 
governmental powers to the States. In 
the second place, they assign to Congress 
the Federal power to make laws, to the 
President the Federal power to execute 
laws, and to the Federal judiciary the 
Federal power to interpret laws. The 
power to make laws is the power to estab- 
lish rules of conduct and prescribe pun- 
ishments for their violation. Since ar- 
ticle I vests “all” of the lawmaking power 
of the Federal Government in the Con- 
gress, neither the President nor the Fed- 
eral judiciary has any power whatever 
to make any law. 

Under the constitutional principles di- 
viding governmental powers between the 
Federal Government and the States, the 
Federal Government has the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, which is 
the movement of people, goods, and com- 
munications from one State to another, 
and the States have the power to regu- 
late the use of privately owned property 
and the operation of places of public ac- 
commodations within their borders. In 
the absence of State regulation to the 
contrary, every operator of a privately 
owned place of public accommodation 
has the right to choose the customers he 
serves. 

All constitutional principles retain 
their original meaning until such mean- 
ing is changed by amendment made by 
the Congress and the States in the man- 
ner set forth in article V. To prevent 
any change being made by usurpation or 
nullification, each Federal official is 
bound by oath or affirmation to support 
the Constitution. 

The provisions inserted in the Consti- 
tution by the Founding Fathers to pro- 
tect the freedom of the individual 
against tyranny at the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government create many specific 
rights. Some of these rights are set 
forth in express terms in the Bill of 
Rights. Others are stated by implica- 
tion in other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Such of these rights as are di- 
rectly relevant to the subject of my 
remarks may be summarized in these 
words: 

First. No American shall be compelled 
to pay taxes to support the activities of 
any religious denomination. 

Second. No American shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, which Daniel Web- 
ster rightly defined as “a law which 
hears before it condemns, which pro- 
ceeds upon inquiry, and renders judg- 
ment only after trial.” 

Third. Every American has the right 
to think and speak his honest thoughts 
concerning all things under the sun, even 
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if such thoughts impel him to believe 
that a political or a moral urge to ac- 
complish ends they deem just and proper 
neither justifies nor palliates the usurpa- 
tion of power or the nullification of con- 
stitutional principles by Federal officials. 

Fourth. Every American has the right 
to acquire, own, and use property in all 
ways permitted by State laws without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth. Every American has the right 
to rent or sell his property, in person or 
through agents, to any persons selected 
by him, if State laws so permit, without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Sixth. Every American has the right 
to invest his personal talents and re- 
sources in places of public accommoda- 
tion operating within the borders of a 
State, and to select his customers as he 
pleases, if State laws so permit, without 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Seventh. Every American has the 
right to have his rights and responsibili- 
ties under Federal law defined by certain 
and uniform laws applying to all men in 
like circumstances enacted by the Con- 
gress rather than by edicts promulgated 
by Federal officials or agencies exercising 
discretion. 

Eighth. Every American has the right 
to have controversies respecting his 
rights and responsibilities under Federal 
law determined according to such cer- 
tain and uniform laws and according to 
due process by impartial and independ- 
ent tribunals rather than by Federal 
officials or agencies exercising discretion. 

Ninth. Every American has the right 
to have his personal dealings with other 
individuals regulated by his own desires 
or by the laws of the State in which such 
dealings occur rather than by the laws 
or regulations of a centralized Federal 
Government far removed from the lo- 
calities in which such dealings occur. 

3. FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL IS IMPERILED AT 
THIS HOUR BY ZEALOUS PEOPLE WHO SEEK TO 
ACCOMPLISH ENDS THEY DEEM JUST BY MEANS 
OF USURPATION OF GOVERNMENTAL POWER BY 
FEDERAL OFFICIALS AND FEDERAL NULLIFICA- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS—-THE IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES OF 
THESE ZEALOUS PEOPLE ARE TO GRANT RELI- 
GIOUS DENOMINATIONS ACCESS TO THE FED- 
ERAL TREASURY, AND TO SUBSTITUTE A LEGALLY 
COERCED EQUALITY FOR THE MINORITY RACE 
FOR THE LIBERTY OF ALL AMERICANS 
The constitutional principles and 

rights enumerated by me stand in peril 
at this hour. They are now under attack 
by men of great power and zeal. These 
men seek to destroy or impair these prin- 
ciples and rights by usurpation and nulli- 
fication rather than by an amendment to 
the Constitution under article V. It 
seems fair to infer that their omission 
to invoke article V is due either to their 
impatience or to their realization that it 
is easier to nibble away these principles 
and rights than it is to induce the people 
to sanction their repeal by a forthright 
amendment. 

It would be easy to defeat their efforts 
if they were evil minded men professing 
bad ends. Unfortunately for the cause 
of sound constitutional government, 
however, they are men of good intentions, 
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who are willing to do constitutional evil 
because they believed good will result 
from it. In so doing, they emulated the 
example of Mother Eve, who succumbed 
to the temptation to eat the forbidden 
fruit because she saw “it was pleasant to 
the eyes,” and believed it to be “good for 
food,” and was satisfied that it “would 
make one wise.” 

The men who seek to destroy or im- 
pair these constitutional principles and 
constitutional rights are divisible into 
two groups. One of the groups is com- 
posed of those who believe that it is nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to 
give religious denominations access to 
Federal tax moneys to promote educa- 
tion, and the other is composed of those 
who believe that it is necessary for the 
Federal Government to deprive all 
Americans of basic economic, legal, per- 
sonal, and property rights to give 
equality to 20 million Negro Americans. 
The pleas of these groups that necessity 
justifies their efforts calls to mind the 
truth uttered by William Pitt, the 
younger, when he said that “necessity is 
the plea for every infringement of human 
freedom.” 

Those who think it necessary to give 
religious denominations access to the 
Federal Treasury have already pushed 
the nose of their camel far into the Fed- 
eral Government's tent. They did this 
when they persuaded the present Con- 
gress to enact the so-called Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963, and to re- 
ject the amendment offered by Senator 
Joun S. Cooper and me to make it cer- 
tain that the Federal Courts have juris- 
diction to pass upon the constitutional- 
ity of such act under the first amend- 
ment. 

Under this act, Catholics and Jews can 
be taxed to acquire land and construct 
buildings for Protestant colleges and uni- 
versities, Catholics and Protestants can 
be taxed to acquire land and construct 
buildings for Jewish colleges and uni- 
versities, Jews and Protestants can be 
taxed to acquire land and construct 
buildings for Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, and Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
and adherents of other faiths, and non- 
believers, can be taxed to acquire land 
and construct buildings for Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Thomas Jefferson thought it was both 
sinful and tyrannical for government to 
rob Caesar of his taxes and give them 
to the Lord. I agree. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 robs Americans of their con- 
stitutional right to be exempt from taxa- 
tion for the support of the activities of 
religious denominations. 

While I deplore the action of Congress 
in rejecting the court-review amend- 
ment, I have faith that the Supreme 
Court, which adjudged it unconstitu- 
tional to use a public school built with 
State taxes for the temporary purpose 
of saying a 22-word prayer, will find some 
way to adjudge whether it is constitu- 
tional to use hundreds of millions of 
dollars of Federal tax moneys to acquire 
lands and construct buildings to be held 
in fee simple by religious denominations 
until the last lingering echo of Gabriel's 
horn trembles into ultimate silence. 
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Civil rights advocates assert that Fed- 
eral legislation is necessary to confer 
equality upon Negroes. It would simpli- 
fy the issue if they would explain exactly 
what they mean by equality. They are 
certainly not referring to equality before 
the law. All Americans of all races now 
possess identical rights under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 
There certainly is no need for any addi- 
tional Federal legislation to vindicate 
these rights. Existing Federal laws em- 
bodied in sections 241 and 242 of title 18, 
and sections 1983 and 1985, of title 42, of 
the United States Code, are sufficient to 
secure to any American of any race any 
right he possesses under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and 
to mulct in damages or punish by fine or 
imprisonment anyone who deprives him 
of any such right. 

It is difficult to believe that they mean 
economic or social equality. No men of 
any race can law or legislate their way 
to either economic or social equality in a 
free society. Anyone who maintains the 
contrary is either fooling himself or try- 
ing to fool somebody else. 

The civil rights bills do not really un- 
dertake to confer equality upon their 
supposed beneficiaries. The converse is 
true. They attempt to confer upon their 
supposed beneficiaries privileges superior 
to those ever granted to any other Amer- 
icans in history. 

The reason why civil rights advocates 
are willing to impose unequal laws upon 
all Americans to confer what they call 
equality upon the beneficiaries of such 
laws is revealed by this comment which 
appeared in an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal a few weeks ago: 

In recent times, among other things, 
America's traditional tolerance toward mi- 
norities has shown a tendency to get twisted; 
if a person is a member of a minority his 
rights are sometimes alleged to be superior 
to the majority’s by virtue of his minority 
status. 


In the last analysis, the demand for 
the enactment by Congress of civil rights 
bills destroying or curtailing the right 
of the individual to be free from tyranny 
at the hands of the Federal Government 
is based on these arguments: 

Americans now possess the liberty to 
consider the matter of race, and even to 
prefer persons of their own race over 
members of another race, in their busi- 
ness dealings with others; this liberty is 
essentially iniquitous and must be blotted 
out by the Federal Government to con- 
fer equality upon members of the mi- 
nority race; the Federal Government 
should blot out this liberty even if such 
action requires the Federal Government 
to divert all its functions and activities 
from their primary purposes and to de- 
stroy all of the principles and rights 
established by the Constitution to protect 
individuals from tyranny at its hands; 
the Federal Government is justified to 
take such drastic action because legally 
coerced equality for persons of the mi- 
nority race is more precious than the 
liberty of all Americans to manage their 
own affairs free from Federal interfer- 
ence and control. 

I repudiate these arguments as unwise. 
Americans must choose between equality 
coerced by law and the freedom of the 
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individual. She cannot have both. As 
for me, I choose freedom of the indi- 
vidual as the more precious of these in- 
compatible things. 

While it is not my present purpose to 
emphasize the proposals in these bills to 
expand Federal power and decrease State 
power, I shall nevertheless note three 
provisions of this tenor. 

The first of them brazenly attempts to 
nullify by a Federal presumption the pro- 
visions of section 2 of article I, section 1 
of article II, and the 17th amendment, 
vesting in the States the constitutional 
power to prescribe qualifications for 
voting for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors, and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

The second empowers the Department 
of Justice to obtain orders from Federal 
courts supplanting local election officials 
in counties in the South with Federal 
voting referees by mere allegations in a 
pleading without prior notice, inquiry, or 
trial. As one who has spent most of his 
adult life in the administration of justice 
as a lawyer and judge, I was astounded 
to hear the Attorney General ask Con- 
gress to confer this power upon the De- 
partment of Justice 748 years afer the 
barons compelled King John to insert a 
guarantee of due process in Magna Carta. 

The third provision designed to ex- 
`~ pand Federal power and decrease State 
power places a false construction upon 
the 14th amendment as it was interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board 
of Education (347 U.S. 483). Under this 
decision, the States are merely forbidden 
to exclude children from their public 
schools on the basis of race. They do 
not have an affirmative constitutional 
duty to provide an integrated education. 
Despite this, this provision vests in the 
Attorney General the power to seek Fed- 
eral court decrees for compulsory inte- 
gration against every public school board 
anywhere in the United States which has 
“failed to achieve desegregation,” even 
in areas where all the children are mem- 
bers of only one race. The execution of 
this provision would bar the doors of 
neighborhood schools to helpless chil- 
dren, and require their transportation 
long distances merely to mix the races 
in the public schools. 

H.R. 7152 and S. 1731, which have re- 
ceived the political blessing of the execu- 
tive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, constitute monstrous blueprints 
for governmental tyranny. They are de- 
signed to deprive Americans, either by 
legal sanctions established by Congress, 
or by economic duress fashioned by Fed- 
eral executive agencies, of all of the basic 
economic, legal, personal, and property 
rights enumerated by me in these re- 
marks. 

It is impossible for me to discuss in 
the time now available to us all of the 
provisions inserted in these bills to rob 
individuals of their right to be free from 
tyranny at the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For this reason, I shall com- 
ment only upon the provisions relating 
to federally assisted programs and ac- 
tivities, employment practices, suits by 
the Attorney General, and public accom- 
modations. 
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The most ardent advocates of civil 
rights legislation are incapable of de- 
fining in words the unprecedented sweep 
and severity of the powers which the 
provisions of the bills relating to fed- 
erally assisted programs and activities 
confer upon the Federal Government. 
They did not even attempt to do so when 
they drafted these provisions. They 
merely inserted a few sentences under 
which Congress would delegate “to each 
Federal department and agency which 
is empowered to extend Federal finan- 
cial assistance to any program or ac- 
tivities by way of grant, contract, or 
loan” the power to write any regulation 
it pleases to effect their purpose, and to 
use such economic duress as it could de- 
vise to enforce such regulations. Under 
these provisions, scores and scores of 
Federal departments and agencies, which 
have no lawmaking power under the Con- 
stitution, and which control the expendi- 
ture of untold billions of dollars in Fed- 
eral appropriations, are empowered to 
write whatever regulations they see fit 
to compel all Americans having any pos- 
sible connection with any one of approxi- 
mately 100 federally assisted programs 
or activities to do anything they deem 
effective to secure a coerced equality for 
persons of the minority race. Moreover, 
these provisions reveal a callous indiffer- 
ence to the fundamentals of due process 
in that they do not require the Federal 
departments and agencies to afford per- 
sons charged with violations of their reg- 
ulations any opportunity to be heard 
upon the merits of the charges. 

It is not surprising that the drafters 
of these provisions were baffled by the 
magnitude of the task of spelling out all 
of the tyrannical powers they wished to 
vest in Federal departments and agen- 
cies to control the activities and thoughts 
in the field of racial relationships of all 
Americans having any connection with 
any federally assisted program or ac- 
tivity. It is obvious, however, that un- 
der the delegation of lawmaking au- 
thority made by these provisions, the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment can deprive every American hav- 
ing any connection with a federally as- 
sisted program or activity, either by reg- 
ulation or coerced contract, of virtually 
every right or privilege he has under 
either Federal or State law. 

I predict that the executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government will use 
these provisions to continue its present 
illegal practice of requiring persons par- 
ticipating in various Federal housing 
programs to surrender to the Federal 
housing authorities their right to select 
the persons to whom they sell or rent 
their property. 

I deem it not amiss to observe at this 
point that this practice of the executive 
department of the Federal Government 
constitutes an illustration of the peril in 
which constitutional principles now 
stand. After Congress had repeatedly 
refused to insert so-called antidiscrim- 
ination provisions in the housing acts, 
an occupant of the Presidential Office, 
who had no lawmaking power whatever 
under the Constitution, inserted such 
provisions in a Presidential order, which 
directed the Federal Housing authori- 
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ties to exercise powers denied to them 
by Congress. 

Most of the objections to the pro- 
visions of the bills concerning federal- 
ly assisted programs or activities apply 
to their provisions which create a Fed- 
eral Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity to prevent employers en- 
gaged in industries affecting interstate 
commerce and employers participating 
in federally assisted programs or activi- 
ties from denying to persons of the mi- 
nority race what civil rights advocates 
conceive to be equality in employment. 
To enable the Commission to accomplish 
this task, the bills vest in the Commis- 
sion the power to supervise and control 
such employers with respect to the selec- 
tion, the promotion, the discharge, and 
the compensation of their employees, 
and the terms, conditions, and privi- 
leges of their employment. Under sec- 
tion 701 of S. 1731, even a contract of 
employment between a housewife and a 
single domestic servant is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission because 
she participates in a federally assisted 
program when she pays a social security 
tax upon the wages of such servant. 
The same section represents the baldest 
attempt in the legislative annals of our 
country to transfer from the Congress 
to the President the lawmaking power 
of the Federal Government. It specifies 
that the Commission shall have such 
powers “as shall be conferred upon it by 
the President.” 

In addition to the provisions already 
mentioned which empower the Attorney 
General to bring suits to desegregate 
public schools, the bills authorize him to 
bring suits in Federal district courts to 
desegregate places of public accommoda- 
tion. These provisions are wholly in- 
compatible with the fundamental Amer- 
ican concepts that government should 
be a government of law and not a gov- 
ernment of men, and that the courts 
should administer equal and exact jus- 
tice according to certain and uniform 
laws applying in like manner to all men 
in like situations. This is true because 
the power to sue in these instances is, in 
essence, the personal property of the 
Attorney General, who can sue or re- 
frain from suing according to his caprices 
or whims of the moment uncontrolled by 
any law. As a consequence, any politi- 
cally minded Attorney General can use 
his power to sue or not to sue as a polit- 
ical carrot or stick to curry favor with 
some groups or to browbeat others. 

These bills specify that the operators 
of places of public accommodation must 
open such places to persons of all races 
and render personal services to such per- 
sons, even if such action alienates their 
present customers and bankrupts them. 
When the attention of the proponents of 
these bills is called to the indisputable 
fact that the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently held throughout the past 80 
years that Congress has no power under 
the Constitution to enact a public ac- 
commodations law of this character, they 
airily reply that the Supreme Court will 
overrule all its previous decisions on this 
point and sustain the validity of the pub- 
lic accommodations provisions of the 
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bills under either the 14th amendment or 

the interstate commerce clause. It 

grieves me to hear civil rights advocates 
confess their lack of confidence in the 
judicial stability of the Supreme Court. 

The 14th amendment merely prohibits 
State action of a particular character. A 
State can act only through its legislative, 
executive, and judicial officers. No court 
can hold that the mere operator of a 
place of public accommodation is a State 
officer within the purview of the 14th 
amendment without murdering the 
king’s, the queen’s, and everybody's 
English. 

Moreover, the Supreme Court cannot 
adjudge the public accommodations pro- 
visions of these bills valid under the in- 
terstate commerce clause without ad- 
judging that the power to regulate the 
movement of persons, goods, or commu- 
nications from one State to another em- 
braces the power to regulate the use of 
privately owned property and the rendi- 
tion of personal services within the bor- 
ders of a State. While I have sometimes 
marveled at the work of judicial icono- 
clasts, I am unwilling to predict that the 
Supreme Court will reach such an intel- 
lectually dishonest conclusion. 

4. FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL CANNOT BE 
PROTECTED AGAINST FEDERAL USURPATION AND 
NULLIFICATION BY THE MERE WORDS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION—AMERICANS WILL LOSE IT 
UNLESS THEY LOVE IT AND FIGHT TO PRESERVE 
Ir 
The men who made America sought 

liberty because they wanted to be them- 

selves rather than the puppets of 
tyranny. When the Founding Fathers 
wrote and ratified the Constitution, they 

did everything they could do by mere 

words to secure the blessings of liberty 

for themselves and their posterity. Un- 
fortunately, however, the words of the 

Constitution cannot preserve liberty 

against usurpation of governmental 

power or the nullification of constitu- 
tional principles unless love for liberty 
abides in the hearts of the people. 

One of America’s wisest sons of all 
time, Judge Learned Hand, expressed 
this truth in these words: 

I often wonder whether we do not rest our 
hopes too much upon constitutions, upon 
law and upon courts. These are false hopes; 
believe me, these are false hopes. Liberty 
lies in the hearts of men and women; when 
it dies there, no constitution, no law, no 
court can save it; no constitution, no law, no 
court can even do much to help it. While 
it lies there, it needs no constitution, no law, 
no court to save it. 


For the reasons I have given, the free- 
dom of the individual is in peril in Amer- 
ica at this hour. As a consequence, this 
crucial question demands an immediate 
answer: Do the people of America still 
retain in their hearts love for this free- 
dom? If so, they had better rouse them- 
selves from their lethargy and fight for 
its preservation. Otherwise, they will 
learn to their unending sorrow and that 
of their children and their children’s 
children that Justice Sutherland spoke 
tragic truth when he said: 

The saddest epitaph which can be carved in 
memory of a vanished liberty is that it was 
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lost because its possessors failed to stretch 
forth a saving hand while yet there was time. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RE- 
LATING TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 485, Senate Reso- 
lution 111. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 111) amending rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules relative to meetings of 
committees while the Senate is in 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the pending business be 
set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has a mat- 
ter that requires immediate attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Chair lay 

before the Senate the message from the 

House concurring in the amendment of 

the Senate to House Joint Resolution 

875, with an amendment. 

There being no objection, the Chair 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives that the 
House had receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the resolution (H.J. Res. 875) entitled 
“Joint resolution making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, for certain activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare related to mental retarda- 
tion, and for other purposes”, and had 
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concurred therein with an amendment, 
as follows: 

Immediately after said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Defense 
educational activities’ $31,168,000 for capi- 
tal contributions to student loan funds 
which shall be available, without allotment 
under section 202(a), or apportionment un- 
der section 203(a), of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1583), for 
payment to institutions, which have filed 
applications for contributions between De- 
cember 14, 1962, and February 28, 1963 in- 
clusive. 

“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“Bureau of Employment Security 
“Compliance Activities, Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 

“For an additional amount for ‘Com- 
pliance activities, Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram’, $430,000. 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 

program 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Mexican farm labor program,“ 
$165,000, which shall be derived by transfer 
from the farm labor supply revolving fund.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Because I have 
an engagement to keep that will take me 
away from the Chamber, if the Senator 
will permit me to make a brief state- 
ment, I have gone over the figures with 
the chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
believe these are figures that the Sen- 
ate agreed upon last autumn, but they 
were not put in the joint resolution be- 
cause the House would object. Now the 
House has adopted the figures on which 
the Senate had agreed. Therefore, 
there is no objection. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I shall make a statement which 
will explain it simply and fully. 

The joint resolution, as originally 
passed by the House, contained six items 
for supplemental appropriations, all of 
which related to the comprehensive pro- 
gram to combat mental retardation au- 
thorized by two recently enacted laws, 
the Maternal and Child Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning Amend- 
ments of 1963, Public Law 88-156, and 
the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, Public Law 88-164. 
The estimates were allowed in full by 
the House. 


Account 


GREG a Fp notte bree E 
Hospital construction 5 
Grants for construction of health 


The Committee on Appropriations 
took testimony on December 18 on these 
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and other items payments to school 
districts” under Public Law 874; on stu- 
dent loan funds under the National De- 
fense Educational Act; and on the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963. 

The items contained in the joint res- 
olution as it passed the House were ap- 
proved unchanged by the Committee. 

Members insisted on including the 
funds newly authorized for “payments 
to school districts,” $216,204,000. The 
Senate passed the bill as reported. 

The House disagreed to the Senate 
amendment—because no budget esti- 
mate had been submitted—and returned 
the resolution to the Senate. The Sen- 
ate insisted on its amendment, requested 
a conference with the other body, and 
named conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The House took no further action on 
the joint resolution in the first session. 

The Congress received supplemental 
budget estimates from the President on 
January 21, 1964, including the item for 
“Payments to school districts” for $216,- 
204,000, which was the amount originally 
in the resolution. 

The House yesterday considered House 
Joint Resolution 875, and agreed to the 
Senate amendment, with an amendment 
adding $31,168,000 for the student loan 
fund under the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act, and $430,000 for Compliance 
activities, Mexican farm labor program,” 
and $165,000 for “Salaries and expenses, 
Mexican farm labor program.” 

Our committee took testimony on the 
student loan fund program on December 
18, 1963. We are therefore in the posi- 
tion of agreeing with the House. There 
was unanimity of opinion that these ad- 
ditional funds, newly authorized by the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, should 
be appropriated at the earliest possible 
date for use in the second semester of 
the current school year. 

The committee and the Senate, in act- 
ing on the regular Department of Labor 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1964, 
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added funds for both items under the 
Mexican farm labor program, contingent 
upon enactment of pending legislation. 
The legislation had not cleared the Con- 
gress at the time of the conference so 
the conferees dropped the funds. The 
supplemental estimate for each of the 
items is substantially lower than the 
increase voted by the Senate in the reg- 
ular bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. First, I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for his characteristically clear and 
lucid explanation of the pending meas- 
ure. As the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, I have checked the 
new figures with the staff. I am partic- 
ularly gratified, personally, that the 
fund for the impacted areas, in which 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and I were especially interested in the 
previous session when the measure was 
before the Senate was included. We feel 
that this is an excellent result, and I 
hope the Senate will act on it favorably 
and at once. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
Mr. JAVITS. I am especially inter- 


ested in the student grant fund. Will 
the Senator be good enough to give us 
some concept as to what was in the joint 
resolution, and the areas of difference 
which have been reconciled? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
was nothing in the joint resolution. The 
House added it on its own initiative. 
However, at the time the original joint 


‘resolution was under consideration, it 


was done on the initiative of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. Because there was 
a pressing need for the loan fund, and 
because we were going into the second 
semester, and students were without 
funds, I felt that this need should be 
taken care of. Universities were coping 
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with the problem as best they could, rely- 
ing upon being more or less aided later 
by enactment of an appropriation bill 
by Congress. 

I assure the Senator from New York 
that the figure of $31,168,000 will take 
care of the situation. If it does not, the 
difference will be included in the supple- 
mental bill when it comes before the 
committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator is 
as interested in this item asI am. I am 
grateful to him. The point I should have 
made was as to the authorization. 
What is the difference there? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am told by the 
staff—and now I have a recollection of 
it—that the original authorization was 
for $90 million, which was considered to 
be inadequate. We increased the author- 
ization by $35 million. It would be $35 
million as against $31,168,000. The dif- 
ference is about $312 million. This is all 
predicated upon the testimony. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
wished to get the proportion. The Sena- 
tor is correct. When we reach a 10-per- 
cent area of magnitude, it is pretty close. 

Mr. PASTORE. The original authori- 
zation was thought to be inadequate, and 
it was increased. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
waich the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a table showing the usual tabula- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


H.J. Res. 875—Supplemental appropriations for 1964 for Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


House Senate 
Reported Passed Passed Reported Passed Passed 
Dec. 19, 1963 | Jan. 28, 1964 Dec. 20, 1963 | Jan. 29, 1964 
$11, 685, 000 | ($11, 685,000)| $11,685,000 | $11,685,000 | ($11,685, 000) $11, 685, 000 

174 Chronic diseases and health of the aged 2, 277, 2, 277, 000 (2, 277, 000) 2, 277, 000 2, 277, 000 (2, 277, 000) 2, 277, 000 
174 Hospital construction activities....................-.-.-.-|- 5, 049, 000 5, 049, 000 (5, 049, 000) 5, 049, 000 5, 049, 000 (5, 049, 000) 5, 049, 000 
174 Grants for construction of health research facilities 6, 000, 6, 000, 000 (6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 (6, 000, 000) 6, 000, 000 

Social Security Administration: 
174 Grants for maternal and child welfare 16, 500, 000 16,500,000 | (16, 500, 000) 16, 500, 000 16, 500,000 | (16, 500, 000) 16. 500, 000 
174 Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau ......-..-------- 375, 000 375, 000 (375, 000) 375, 000 375, 000 (375, 000) 375, 

Office of Education: 
203 Payments to school distriets eee oe Pee 2 216, 204,000 | 216, 204,000 | (216, 204, 000)| 216. 204, 000 
203 Defense educational activities, student loan fund r EAS ene Lea 31, 168, 000 

Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 289,258, 000 41, 886,000 | (41, 888. 000) 289, 258,000 | 258, 090,000 | (258,090, 000)| 289, 258, 000 y 
DEPARTMENT OF LAROR 

Bureau of Employment rajy po 
203 Compliance activities, Mexican farm labor program e aa ˙ T 430, 000 
203 Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program (by 

Coch / AA e late o> <radent r ean S (165, 000) 
TORI ine ate N a Shima bedae mene desea 289, 688, 000 41, 886, 000 (41, 886, 000)| 289,688,000 | 258,090,000 | (258. 090, 000)| 289, 688, 000 


Supplemental budget estimate received Jan. 21, 1964. 


2 Floor amendment agreed to, with amendments. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELAT- 
ING TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is Senate Resolu- 
tion 111. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 111) amending 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate relative to meetings of commit- 
tees while the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF HOUS- 
ING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a Department of Housing and 
Community Development, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator introduces his bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be set aside. 

Without objection it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania introducing a bill at this time? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. The bill has as its prin- 
cipal cosponsor the able, distinguished, 
eloquent, and articulate majority whip, 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie at the desk until Wednesday of 
next week—February 5—in order to give 
saer Senators an opportunity to cospon- 
sor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under the 
bill, the President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania debating the bill? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Parenthetically, 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senate now oper- 
ating under the rule of germaneness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. This morning business, 
I take it, is closed. 


Mr. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct—morning business has 
been closed. 

Mr. CLARK. Continuing my descrip- 
tion of the bill, it would create a Secre- 
tary of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment, who would be appointed by the 
President, whose nomination would be 
confirmed by the Senate, and who would 
have Cabinet rank. 

The bill would transfer to the Secretary 
all the functions of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. It would 
also transfer to the new Department the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section summary 
of the bill and the text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2475) to establish a De- 
partment of Housing and Community 
Development, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. CLARK (for himself 
and Mr. HUMPHREY), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Department of Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare and security of the Na- 
tion and the health and living standards of 
our people require, as a matter of national 
purpose, sound development of the Nation's 
communities In which the vast majority of 
its people live and work. 

To carry out such purpose, and in rec- 
ognition of the increasing importance of 
urban communities in our national life, the 
Congress finds that establishment of an ex- 
ecutive department is desirable to achieve 
the best administration of the principal pro- 
grams of the Federal Government which pro- 
vide assistance for housing and for the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s communities; to 
assist the President in achieving maximum 
coordination of the various Federal activities 
which have a major effect upon urban, sub- 
urban, or metropolitan community develop- 
ment; to encourage the solution of problems 
of housing and of community development 
through State, county, town, village, or 
other local and private action, including 
promotion of interstate, regional, and metro- 
politan cooperation; and to provide for full 
and appropriate consideration, at the na- 
tional level, of the needs and interests of the 
Nation's communities and of the people who 
live and work in them. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established at 
the seat of government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Housing and Community Development 
(hereinafter referred to as the Depart- 
ment“). There shall be at the head of the 
Department a Secretary of Housing and Com- 
munity Development (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“), who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The De- 
partment shall be administered under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
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The Secretary shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by law 
for the heads of executive departments. 

(b) The Secretary shall, among his re- 
sponsibilities, advise the President with re- 
spect to Federal programs and activities 
relating to housing and community develop- 
ment; develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent policies for fostering the orderly growth 
and development of the Nation’s commu- 
nities; exercise leadership at the direction 
of the President in coordinating Federal ac- 
tivities affecting community development; 
provide technical assistance and informa- 
tion including a clearinghouse service to 
State, county, town, village, or other local 
governments in developing solutions to com- 
munity development problems; encourage 
comprehensive planning by the State and 
local governments with a view to coordinat- 
ing Federal, State, and community develop- 
ment activities at the local level; and con- 
duct continuing comprehensive studies, and 
make available findings, with respect to the 
problems of housing and community devel- 
opment, 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to deny or limit the benefits of any pro- 
gram, function, or activity assigned to the 
Department by this or any other Act to any 
community on the basis of its population or 
corporate status, except as may be expressly 
provided by law. 

UNDER SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICERS 

Sec. 4. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment an Under Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries, and a General Counsel, who 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, who shall receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter provided by 
law for under secretaries, assistant sec- 
retaries, and general counsels, ec- 
tively, of executive departments, and who 
shall perform such functions, powers, and 
duties as the Secretary shall prescribe from 
time to time. 

(b) There shall be in the Department 
an Administrative Assistant Secretary, who 
shall be appointed, with the approval 
of the President, by the Secretary under 
the classified civil service, who shall per- 
form such functions, powers, and duties 
as the Secretary shall prescribe from time 
to time, and whose annual rate of compen- 
sation shall be the same as that now or here- 
after provided by or pursuant to law for 
administrative assistant secretaries of execu- 
tive departments. 

TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (b) of this section, there are 
hereby transferred to and vested in the Sec- 
retary all of the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Public Housing Administration 
in that Agency, and of the heads and other 
officers and offices of said agencies. 

(b) The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, together with its functions, powers, 
and duties, is hereby transferred to the De- 
partment. The next to the last sentence of 
section 308 of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association Charter Act and the item num- 
bered (39) of section 106(a) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 are hereby re- 
pealed, and the position of the President of 
said Association is hereby allocated among 
the positions referred to in the proviso of 
section 7(c) hereof. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 19(d)(1) of title 3 of 
the United States Code is hereby amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a comma and the following: 
“Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Secretary of Housing and Community 
Development.” 
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(b) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 1) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: “Eleventh. The Department of 
Housing and Community Development.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed 
to make applicable to the Department any 
provision of law inconsistent with this Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7, (a) The personnel employed in con- 
nection with, and the assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, or other funds held, used, arising 
from, or available or to be made available 
in connection with, the functions, powers, 
and duties transferred by section 5 of this 
Act are hereby transferred with such func- 
tions, powers, and duties, respectively. 

(b) No transfer of functions, powers, and 
duties shall at any time be made within the 
Department in connection with the second- 
ary market operations of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association unless the Secre- 
tary finds that the rights and interests of 
owners of outstanding common stock issued 
under the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation Charter Act will not be adversely 
affected thereby. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized, subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, to 
select, appoint, employ, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers and employees, in- 
cluding attorneys, as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act and to 
prescribe their authority and duties: Pro- 
vided, That, any other provision of law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Secre- 
tary may fix the compensation for not more 
than six positions in the Department at the 
annual rate applicable immediately prior to 
the effective date of this Act to the Commis- 
sioners of the constituent agencies and units 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Provided further, That the foregoing pro- 
viso shall cease to be controlling upon the 
establishment of a new rate of compensation 
for such positions by or pursuant to the 
provisions of any law hereafter enacted. 

(d) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, powers, and duties to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate, may authorize such successive re- 
delegations of such functions, powers, and 
duties as he may deem desirable, and may 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out his functions, powers, 
and duties. The second proviso of section 
101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 is hereby 
repealed. 

(e) The Secretary may obtain services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946, at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals. 

(t) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a working capital fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance and operation 
of such common administrative services as 
he shall find to be desirable in the interest 
of economy and efficiency in the Department, 
including such services as a central supply 
service for stationery and other supplies and 
equipment for which adequate stocks may be 
maintained to meet in whole or in part the 
requirements of the Department and its 
agencies; central messenger, mail, telephone, 
and other communications services; procure- 
ment and management of office space; central 
services for document reproduction and for 
graphics and visual aids; and a central li- 
brary service. In addition to amounts ap- 
propriated to provide capital for said fund, 
which appropriations are hereby authorized, 
the fund shall be capitalized by transfer to 
it of such stocks of supplies and equipment 
on hand or on order as the Secretary shall 
direct. Such fund shall be reimbursed from 
available funds of agencies and offices In the 
Department for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all ex- 
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penses of operation, including reserves for 
accrued annual leave and for depreciation of 
equipment. 

(g) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department of such 
device as he shall approve, and judicial no- 
tice shall be taken of such seal. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 8. The Secretary shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the end of each calendar year, 
make a report to the President for submis- 
sion to the Congress on the activities of the 
Department during the preceding calendar 
year. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
the head of any agency or any other officer 
whose functions are transferred by the pro- 
visions of this Act, in his official capacity or 
in relation to the discharge of his official 
duties, or by or against any agency whose 
functions are transferred by this Act, shall 
abate by reason of the taking effect of the 
provisions of this Act, but the court may, on 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within twelve months after such taking 
effect, showing a necessity for the survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
allow the same to be maintained by or 
against the Secretary or such other officer 
or office of the Department as may be ap- 
propriate. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise expressly 
provided in this Act, all powers and authori- 
ties conferred by this Act shall be cumula- 
tive and additional to and not in derogation 
of any powers and authorities otherwise ex- 
isting. All rules, regulations, orders, au- 
thorizations, delegations, or other actions 
duly issued, made, or taken by or pursuant 
to applicable law, prior to the effective date 
of this Act, by any agency, officer, or office 
pertaining to any functions, powers, and 
duties transferred by this Act shall continue 
in full force and effect after the effective 
date of this Act until modified or rescinded 
by the Secretary or such other officer or office 
of the Department as, in accordance with 
applicable law, may be appropriate. With 
respect to any function, power, or duty 
transferred by or under this Act and exer- 
cised hereafter, reference in another Federal 
law to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency or to any Officer, office, or agency 
therein, except the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and its officers, shall be 
deemed to mean the Secretary. The posi- 
tions and agencies heretofore established by 
law in connection with the functions, powers 
and duties transferred under section 5(a) of 
this Act shall lapse. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any other evi- 
dence of the intent of Congress, it is hereby 
declared to be the intent of Congress that if 
any provision of this Act, or the application 
thereof to any persons or circumstances, 
shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment 
shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this Act or its application to 
other persons and circumstances, but shall 
be confined in its operation to the provision 
of this Act, or the application thereof to 
the persons and circumstances, directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 


Sec. 11. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of sixty calendar days following 
the date on which this Act is approved by 
the President, or on such earlier date as 
the President shall specify by executive order 
published in the Federal Register, except 
that the President may nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate may appoint, any of the officers pro- 
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vided for in sections 3 (a), 4 (a), and 4(b) of 
this Act at any time after the date this Act 
is approved by the President. 

(b) In the event that one or more officers 
required by this Act to be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall not have entered upon office on the 
effective date of this Act, the President may 
designate any person who was an officer of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency im- 
mediately prior to said effective date to act 
in such office until the office is filled as 
provided in this Act or until the expiration 
of the first period of sixty days following said 
effective date, whichever shall first occur. 
While so acting such persons shall receive 
compensation at the rates provided by this 
Act for the respective offices in which they 
act. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. CLARK is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY—DEPARTMENT 
or HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides that the act would be 
cited as the Department of Housing and 
Community Development Act. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Section 2 sets forth the purpose of the 
bill, and that the Congress finds that estab- 
lishment of an executive department is de- 
sirable to carry out the purpose. 

Congress would declare that the general 
welfare and security of the Nation and the 
health and living standards of its people re- 
quire, as a matter of national purpose, sound 
development of the Nation’s communities in 
which the vast majority of its people live 
and work. 

To carry out the purpose, Congress would 
find that establishment of an executive de- 
partment is desirable to (1) achieve the best 
administration of the principal programs of 
the Federal Government which provide as- 
sistance for housing and for the development 
of the Nation's communities; (2) assist the 
President in achieving maximum coordina- 
tion of Federal activities which have a major 
effect upon urban, suburban, or metropolitan 
community development; (3) encourage the 
solution of problems of housing and of com- 
munity development through State, county, 
town, village, or other local and private ac- 
tion (including promotion of interstate, re- 
gional, and metropolitan cooperation); and 
(4) provide for full consideration, at the 
national level, of the needs and Interests of 
the Nation's communities and their people. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT—RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF THE SECRETARY 


Section 3(a) establishes the Department 
of Housing and Community Development and 
provides that it would be headed by a Sec- 
retary of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment, who would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with Senate confirmation. 

The Department would be administered 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary. The Secretary would receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for the heads of executive 
departments, (At present, sec. 102 of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, 5 U.S.C. 
2201, provides that the heads of executive 
departments shall receive $25,000 per 
annum.) 

Section 3(b) directs the Secretary, among 
his other responsibilities, to advise the Presi- 
dent with respect to Federal programs and 
activities relating to housing and community 
development; to develop and recommend to 
the President policies for fostering the or- 
derly growth and development of the 
Nation's communities; exercise leadership 
at the direction of the President in coordi- 
nating Federal activities affecting commu- 
nity development; provide technical assist- 
ance and information (including a clearing- 
house service) to State, county, town, village, 
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or other local governments in developing 
solutions to community development prob- 
lems; encourage comprehensive planning by 
State and local governments with a view 
to coordinating Federal, State, and commu- 
nity development activities at the local level; 
and to conduct continuing studies of housing 
and community development problems. 

Section 3(c) provides that nothing in the 
bill shall be construed to deny or limit the 
benefits of any program, function, or activity 
to any communuity on the basis of its popu- 
lation or corporate status, except as may be 
expressly provided by law. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICERS 


Section 4(a) provides that there shall be 
in the Department an Under Secretary, three 
Assistant Secretaries, and a General Counsel, 
all of whom would be appointed by the 
President. and confirmed by the Senate. 
These officers would perform the functions, 
powers, and duties prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. They would receive the same compen- 
sation as the Under Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries, and General Counsels of other de- 
partments. (At present, sec. 104 of the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, 5 U.S.C. 
2203, provides that Under Secretaries receive 
$21,000 per annum, and sec. 106 of that act, 
5 U.S.C. 2205, provides that Assistant Secre- 
taries and General Counsels receive $20,000 
per annum.) 

Section 4(b) provides that there shall be 
in the Department an Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary who would be appointed by 
the Secretary with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The Administrative Assistant Secfe- 
tary would receive the same compensation as 
is provided by or pursuant to law for Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Secretaries of execu- 
tive departments ($19,000 per annum). He 
would perform the functions, powers, and 
duties prescribed by the Secretary. 


TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 


Section 5(a) transfers to the Secretary all 
the functions, powers, and duties of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and the Public 
Housing Administration, and the functions, 
powers, and duties of the heads and other 
Officers and offices of those agencies. 

Section 5(b) transfers the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, together with 
its functions, powers, and duties, to the De- 
partment. The Secretary of the Department 
would be vested with the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator with regard to FNMA. 
The Secretary would therefore become the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of FNMA. 
FNMA would be an entity within the De- 
partment, and the rights and interests of the 
owners of outstanding common stock issued 
under the FNMA Charter Act would not be 
affected by the transfer. 

Language in section 308 of the FNMA 
Charter Act (12 U.S.C. 1723) and 106(a) of 
the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 (5 
U.S.C. 2205) would be repealed which pro- 
vides that the President of FNMA is to re- 
ceive compensation at the rate established 
for the heads of the constituents of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Under 
the provisions of section 7(c) of the bill, the 
President of FNMA could receive the same 
salary as he presently receives of $20,000 per 
annum. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Section 6(a) would amend section 19(d) (1) 
of title 3 of the United States Code to place 
both the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Housing and 
Community Development in the line of suc- 
cession to the Office of President of the 
United States. They would be eligible to act 
as President only if the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, and the heads of other 
executive departments having precedence 
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over them by law are unable to serve as 
President. 

Section 6(b) and 6(c) are technical pro- 
visions which would extend to the new De- 
partment the provisions of title IV of the 
Revised Statutes, except to the extent in- 
consistent with the bill. Those provisions 
deal with such matters as departmental va- 
cancies, regulations, duties of clerks, details 
and employment of personnel, oaths, sub- 
penas, and witness fees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Section 7(a) provides that all the per- 
sonnel, liabilities, and resources, including 
funds, property, and records available in 
connection with the functions transferred 
by section 5 to the Department are trans- 
ferred with the respective functions. 

Section 7(b) provides that no transfers of 
functions may be made within the Depart- 
ment with respect to the secondary market 
operations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association unless the Secretary finds 
such transfers would not adversely affect the 
rights and interests of the owners of FNMA 
common stock. 

Sections 7 (c) and (d) would authorize the 
Seretary to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of Department personnel and prescribe 
their duties. The law applicable to the Fed- 
eral civil service would apply to employees 
of the Department. The Secretary further 
would be authorized to fix the compensation 
for not more than six positions at the an- 
nual rate now being paid to the Commis- 
sioners of the constituent agencies and units 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The compensation for the six positions could 
be changed upon the establishment of a new 
rate of compensation for the positions by or 
pursuant to the provisions of any law en- 
acted after enactment of the bill. 

Section 7(d) permits the Secretary to 
delegate any of his functions to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate and to authorize successive re- 
delegations of functions he has delegated. 
The Secretary is also authorized to prescribe 
necessary rules and regulations. This sub- 
section also repeals a portion of section 
101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1451(c)), so that the 
Secretary could delegate or redelegate au- 
thority to (1) approve the workable pro- 
gram of a locality for dealing with its over- 
all problems of slum and blight, (2) certify 
that Federal assistance to urban renewal 
work enumerated under section 101(c) may 
be made available to a community, and (3) 
determine that the relocation requirements 
of section 105(c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 have been met, 

Section 7(e) authorizes the Secretary to 
obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants at rates not to exceed $100 per diem 
for individuals. 

Section 7(f) authorizes the Secretary to 
establish a working capital fund, similar to 
those in other departments, for operating 
various common administrative services in 
the Department such as supply, messenger, 
mail, telephone, space, library, and repro- 
duction services. The revolving fund would 
be financed through appropriations and 
charges against the agencies and offices in 
the Department for which services are per- 
formed. 

Section 7(g) directs the Secretary to have 
a Department seal made and provides for 
judicial notice of the seal. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Section 8 requires the Secretary to make 
an annual report to the President for sub- 
mission to the Congress on the activities 
of the Department during the preceding 
calendar year. 
SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Section 9(a) provides that any pending 
litigation or other proceeding by or against 
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any agency or officer whose functions are 
transferred by the bill would not abate by 
reason of the new act, and also provides for 
appropriate substitution of successor par- 
ties, 

Section 9(b) provides that, except as ex- 
pressly provided in the bill, all powers and 
authorities otherwise existing would not be 
affected by the bill. All rules, regulations, 
and orders issued under applicable law prior 
to the effective date of the bill would con- 
tinue in effect unless modified or rescinded 
by the Secretary or other legally authorized 
officer or office of the Department. Refer- 
ences in other Federal laws to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, or to any officers, 
office, or agency therein, except the FNMA 
and its officers, would be deemed to mean 
the Secretary. This subsection also provides 
that the positions and agencies (HHFA, 
FHA, and PHA, and their heads and officers) 
transferred under section 5(a) of the bill 
would lapse. 

SEPARABILITY 

Section 10 provides a standard separability 
clause. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 

Section 11(a) provides that the act would 
take effect 60 days from the date of its ap- 
proval, or on such earlier date as the Pres- 
ident may specify. However, in the interim, 
and any time after approval of the act, the 
President could nominate and the Senate 
could confirm the Department's officers. 
Such officers would not enter on duty until 
the act takes effect generally. 

Section 11(b) makes provision for desig- 
nation by the President of interim officers, 
as may be necessary, for a 60-day period im- 
mediately after the effective date of the act. 


Mr. CLARK. The President in his 
message on housing and community de- 
velopment has forcefully reminded us 
once again that the scope of Federal re- 
sponsibilities presently administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
clearly merit departmental status. As 
the President put it: 

If we are to deal successfully with the com- 
plex of problems of our urban and suburban 
communities, we need governmental ma- 
chinery for the 1960's not the 1940's, 


This is not a bill for the big cities 
alone. It is concerned with the problems 
of community development and housing 
in every community across the Nation. 
It would permit a Cabinet Secretary to 
work with officials at every level of gov- 
ernment in coordinating plans for or- 
derly community development. It would 
elevate to the level of Cabinet considera- 
tion the many problems which affect the 
well-being of the nearly three-fourths 
of the American people who live in ur- 
ban communities. 

When a similar bill was considered by 
the 87th Congress, much of the debate 
was marked by false fears. They were 
without substance then; they are equally 
without substance today. 

The bill introduced today covers every 
American community, large and small. 

It adds no new programs to those al- 
ready enacted, 

Its cost will be negligible. 

Its purpose is orderly administration. 

Its aim is to bring into the highest 
councils of Government the attention 
and consideration so urgently needed for 
the many grave problems faced by the 
Nation's towns and cities. 

Mr. President, the bill will be referred, 
I take it, to the Committee on Govern- 
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ment Operations and to the subcommit- 
tee over which the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] presides. 
This is a good omen. It is my hope that 
this will mean that the Senate will have 
the opportunity to consider the proposed 
legislation on the floor of the Senate be- 
fore very many weeks go by. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is there any pending 
business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has temporarily laid aside Sen- 
ate Resolution 111. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Pennsylvania pro- 
ceeds to another subject, will he yield? 
Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to be 
associated with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in the introduc- 
tion of this important bill. It carries 
out President Johnson’s recommenda- 
tion relating to the housing and urban 
renewal program. In the past, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has been the 
main author of resolutions and bills of 
this nature. I recall that in the 87th 
Congress the Senate had before it a pro- 
posal of a similar nature, which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania sponsored 
and of which it was my privilege to 
be among the cosponsors. 

Mr. CLARK. Also, in the 85th and 
86th Congresses the Senator from Min- 
nesota and I and other Senators joined 
in introducing the same bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. If the bill he is 
now introducing is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I as- 
sure the Senator that, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization, his 
bill will be accorded prompt considera- 
tion, and the necessary hearings will be 
held. I will do for the Senator from 
Pennsylvania what he did for me in the 
handling of the youth employment op- 
portunities legislation, which he moved 
along so rapidly and so well and handled 
with great ability in the Senate. I only 
hope that I can do half as well for the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and, I may 
add, for the President and his program, 
the country, and the housing program, 
as well. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his kind words. 

I suggest that the Senate now resume 
its consideration of the pending busi- 
ness; I wish to say a few words about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator tell us 
the difference between the program he is 
implementing by means of this bill and 
that under the proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs, which we debated some 
time ago, and which I supported. 

Mr.CLARK. They are essentially the 
same. 

Mr. JAVITS. If no effort is made to 
distinguish between the two, why is such 
a change proposed? 

Mr. CLARK. The administration pre- 
ferred the change; and the Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I were 
happy to accede to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. But essentially the 
functions and the ambit of authority 
would be the same, would they not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know we shall 
have the cooperation of the Senator from 
New York in this effort, because he and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania have 
most detailed knowledge of the problems 
of our great metropolitan centers. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in connection with the debate on 
the proposed legislation will be the popu- 
lation projections, which will indicate 
what will happen in the United States 
in the next 10, 15, 20, and 30 years, in 
terms of the movement of people and 
the development of tremendous urban 
centers. 

So the proposed study of our urban 
problems, by means of the establishment 
of such a departmental status in the 
Government, is essential if there is to 
be adequate planning. I hope this point 
will be developed in detail in both the 
committee hearings and the Senate de- 
bate. 

The Senator from New York is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, thank good- 
ness. I know of no one more helpful 
or better informed on these matters. I 
or he will join us in sponsoring the 
bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall study it, with a 
view to becoming a cosponsor. 

I welcome further consideration of 
this proposal. When we commence the 
hearings, I believe we may help the 
whole situation by taking some account 
of the regional organizations which have 
now sprung up. For example, in the 
New York area there are a number of 
organizations of this kind—generally 
on a tristate basis; and other efforts 
along those lines have been made. I 
hope very much the administration will 
not—as sometimes happens—feel that 
it is lashed down or confined to this 
proposal, and that only this one can be 
used. Instead, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota has suggested, in view of the 
fact that urban populations are increas- 
ing rapidly, I believe we should now 
elevate to Cabinet status the person in 
charge of dealing with the problem of 
our city dwellers, who, as the Senator 
said, probably by the seventies, if not 
sooner, will aggregate about 80 percent 
of the population. We shall try to work 
out the best possible plan; and in that 
connection we shall avail ourselves of 
the conisderable number of such orga- 
nizations which already have been set 
up—certainly in my area, and perhaps 
in other parts of the country, as well. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULE 
XXV OF STANDING RULES RELAT- 
ING TO COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING SESSIONS OF THE SEN- 
ATE 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 

Senator now have the pending business, 
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Senate Resolution 111, laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 111. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolution (S. Res. 111) amending rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate relative to meetings of committees 
while the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, under the 
bipartisan agreement arrived at between 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader, it was agreed that no votes would 
be taken today on the pending business, 
but that when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow morning, there will be a brief 
period of time during which the amend- 
ment I have proposed will be debated for 
15 minutes on each side, and then the 
vote on it will be taken. Thereafter, I 
shall offer one more amendment, to 
which the same procedure will apply. 

I think it is the hope of the leadership 
on both sides that the vote on the ques- 
tion of adoption of the resolution will 
be taken quite early tomorrow. I make 
this statement now, so that Senators 
who will read this Recorp will be aware 
of the fact that the Senate will be con- 
ducting its business at quite an early 
hour tomorrow morning. 

Mr. President, I speak now chiefly be- 
cause a moment or two ago the Senator 
from Minnesota said he will be prompt 
in holding hearings on the bill I intro- 
duced, out of order, a few minutes ago; 
it is the bill to create a Department of 
Housing and Community Affairs. How- 
ever, it will not be possible to hold those 
hearings in the near future unless my 
amendment to the pending resolution is 
adopted tomorrow, for the minority lead- 
er has already stated on the floor that 
during the debate on the tax bill, he will 
object to any request for authority for 
any committee to meet while the Senate 
is in session. This means that until the 
tax bill is disposed of, the Senator from 
Minnesota will not be able to hold any 
hearings on the bill I introduced just 
now. 

The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] has scheduled for next week, 
before the Subcommittee on Housing, 
hearings on the administration’s housing 
bill. If the minority leader persists in 
refusing permission for committees to 
meet while the Senate is in session, the 
housing subcommittee will not be able 
to hold any hearings on that bill at that 
time, and those hearings will again have 
to be postponed for the duration of the 
Senate debate on the tax bill. 

I have scheduled for 2 days next week 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, in closing 
up our record on what will be a rather 
comprehensive report by the subcommit- 
tee on the problems created by the con- 
tinuing unacceptably high rate of un- 
employment among many American citi- 
zens who are looking for work, but can- 
not find it—citizens who, by and large, 
are not sufficiently highly skilled to be 
able to get jobs which otherwise might 
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be available to them—and, on the other 
hand, the rather serious manpower 
shortages for many skilled job openings— 
shortages which exist side by side with 
the heavy current rate of unemployment. 

It is thought that after the Senate con- 
cludes its consideration of a tax bill, it 
will then proceed to the consideration of 
the civil rights bill; and, again, the Sen- 
ate will convene at an early hour and 
will remain in session late, every day. 

I have no doubt that either the mi- 
nority leader or perhaps some Member 
on this side of the aisle who is opposed 
to the civil rights bill will oppose the 
giving of unanimous consent to requests 
that committees be authorized to meet 
while the Senate is in session and is 
considering the civil rights bill. We 
anticipate a long-drawn-out filibuster on 
that bill; and that will mean that the 
entire committee work of the Senate will 
be immobilized for an indefinite time in 
the future, unless the Clark amendment 
to Senate Resolution 111 is adopted 
tomorrow. 

I point out that I have indicated my 
intention to propose two amendments. 
One of them would authorize Senate 
committees to meet at all times when 
the Senate is in session, except during 
a 3-hour period when the rule of ger- 
maneness is in effect. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, there will be substan- 
tial periods of time during the day when 
committees will be allowed to meet, and 
cannot be prevented from meeting by 
reason of failure to obtain such unani- 
mous consent. 

The second amendment which I shall 
propose provides that special leave could 
be obtained for a committee to meet 
while the Senate was in session, by a 
majority vote taken on a motion to be 
decided without debate. 

These two amendments together would 
break the logjam which the minority 
leader anticipates instituting with re- 
spect to the tax bill, and which perhaps 
some of the southern Senators anticipate 
instituting with respect to the civil rights 
bill—obstructions which, in the absence 
of the adoption of my amendments, 
would prevent enactment of the legisla- 
tive program of the President during the 
present session of the Congress. 

So I point out to the Senator from 
Minnesota—who temporarily had to 
leave the Chamber—that if the minority 
leader persists in his present intention, 
or if one or more southern Senators ob- 
ject to unanimous-consent requests to 
allow the committees to meet while the 
Senate is in session, it will not be possi- 
ble to hold any hearings on the bill 
which he and I joined in introducing a 
few minutes ago, until after both the tax 
bill and the civil rights bill are disposed 
of by the Senate. 

As the majority whip, I know he is 
deeply interested in advancing the legis- 
lative program of the President. But 
I say to him in all seriousness that if my 
amendments are not adopted tomorrow, 
We might as well give up our attempt to 
make any progress with any legislative 
proposal until after the civil rights bill 
has been disposed of. And, in my opin- 
ion, that time will be so close to the time 
when we shall have to adjourn, that the 
entire program of the President will go 
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down the drain, unless these two amend- 
ments—which seem so small and seem 
so innocuous—are adopted tomorrow. 

So I solicit strong support of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota in having those 
amendments adopted. Otherwise, as I 
stated the other day, the President's 
legislative program will not be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that his amend- 
ments on the so-called rule of germane- 
ness resolution, had they been adopted, 
would have facilitated the activities of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. They look better every 
day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They look better 
every minute. I would not make the 
duration as long asa day. It has become 
obvious that we have had to use every 
means conceivable to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Senate under the rather 
strict rule of germaneness adopted last 
Thursday. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would have permitted the 
majority leader, or the Senator in 
charge of the bill, to apply or not to ap- 
ply the rule of germaneness as might 
seem wise and prudent at the time. Had 
that been adopted, there would have 
been little or no difficulty. 

Mr. CLARK. We would not be in our 
present position. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will permit me to interject at 
that point, the problems which the mi- 
nority leader, with tongue in cheek, has 
been imposing upon us with respect to 
Senate procedure in the last 2 or 3 days 
have as much to do with the inadequacy 
of rules VII, VIII, and IX as they do 
with the rule of germaneness. 

Had the minority leader permitted the 
Senate to conduct a morning hour in 
the customary but illegal way in which 
it has been conducted ever since I came 
to the Senate, many speeches could have 
been made during the morning hour, and 
we would not have had trouble with the 
rule of germaneness. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that the rule of 
germaneness proposed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] is ob- 
viously not so good as a more flexible 
rule would be. We should look care- 
fully at rules VII, VIII, and IX, and 
bring them into accord with the proce- 
dures which a majority of the Senate 
has always wished to follow. I recom- 
mend to the Senator from Minnesota 
earnest consideration of that point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope all Sena- 
tors will read this Recorp, in order to 
understand that the purpose of the rule 
of germaneness was to bring about con- 
centration of attention and debate and 
effort upon a measure at the time it is 
under lively consideration, and that Sen- 
ators should be in the Chamber to listen 
to debate so as to become better in- 
formed on legislative questions. 

Any rule can be applied so strictly as 
to place the Senate in a straitjacket. 
For example, there is a rule of the Sen- 
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ate which requires a Senator to stand at 
his desk, and not move about in the 
Chamber when participating in debate 
or discussion. That rule has not been 
applied rigidly. Rules are made to be 
applied with a sense of reasonableness 
and accommodation. 

The rules are there, however, for ex- 
treme moments when their strict appli- 
cation is needed. They are also there as 
guidelines for the conduct of proceed- 
ings of a legislative or parliamentary 
body. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania seeks to place in the 
resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH] is one that would provide 
that when the rule of germaneness is in 
effect and the Senate is considering busi- 
ness, committees may be able to meet 
to transact business. 

The purpose of a body of rules is to ex- 
pedite the business of the Congress. 
Rules have not been designed to block 
action. Rules are designed to promote 
effective, constructive action. Rules 
exist to prevent disorder. Rules are with 
us so as to prevent delay, not to promote 
disorder or to bring about delay. Im- 
portant items of legislation will need 
consideration; and I would vote for a 
rule of the Senate that would permit 
committees to undertake the business of 
the Congress. 

I am sure that our constituents, those 
who read what we say, ask what we do, 
or listen to what we say in the Chamber, 
would like Members of Congress to know 
that what they want from Congress is 
that it should proceed to transact the 
business of the Congress. 

As President Johnson said in his state 
of the Union message, we should vote 
these measures up or down. It is not 
required that we must always vote for 
them. I do not believe that there is any 
sort of divine wisdom in the executive 
branch of Government, any more than 
in the legislative branch; nor do I feel 
it is our duty always to approve every- 
thing that comes from the executive 
branch. We have our own independent 
function. 

Above all, we have a duty under the 
Constitution and a duty to the American 
people to act. We have a duty to let 
them know that we either favor some- 
thing or do not favor it. We have a duty 
to stand up in the broad sunlight and 
vote yes or no, and not to allow legisla- 
tive proposals to become lost in the fog 
of confusion, delay, procrastination, and 
the maze of rules which literally can be 
used to destroy legislative endeavor. 

I commend the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his efforts. He has been 
trying to do something constructive for 
the Senate. He is persistent. I am 
pleased that he has a degree of persist- 
ence, because it is supported by great 
public service, dedication, and intel- 
ligence. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his kind remarks. 
I should like to supplement what the 
Senator from Minnesota has said by put- 
ting my finger once more on the really 
vital part of the two so-called Clark 
amendments to the pending business. 
Under those amendments, no one Sena- 
tor would ever again be able to prevent 
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a committee from meeting while the 
Senate was in session merely by saying, 
“I object.” The motion for leave to meet 
would not be debatable. It would be 
voted upon immediately. If a majority 
of the Senate agreed with a majority of 
a committee that it should be permitted 
to meet, permission would be given, and 
permission would be automatic except 
during the 3-hour period of germaneness 
which was adopted only the other day. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Washington will yield, I 
should like just 1 minute to speak on the 
subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made reference to objection to the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee meeting during the 
session of the Senate and delaying the 
tax bill. 

The tax bill is probably the most sensi- 
tive and significant piece of legislation 
to be considered in this session of Con- 
gress. It affects all the people of the 
United States. It is highly technical in 
character. Most Senators have not yet 
received a technical explanation of the 
bill by the committee. I understand it 
will not be forthcoming until Monday. 
This is of vital concern to all Senators, 
since we all wish to be well informed on 
the subject. We also wish to be in the 
Chamber for debate on the bill and con- 
sideration of the many amendments that 
will no doubt be offered. 

The housing bill is an important piece 
of legislation, but I do not believe we 
should be compelled to deliberate on 
those two measures at the same time. I 
do not believe it is at all unreasonable 
for a Senator to raise objection to the 
Housing Subcommittee meeting while we 
consider this vital tax legislation. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also wish to address myself to this sub- 
ject. The Senator from Minnesota talks 
about changing the rules. We are all 
agreed on that, but it seems to me that 
individual Senators have some responsi- 
bility, even within the rules, changed or 
unchanged, to use discretion when legis- 
lation is before the Senate. I do not 
know what an analysis of the result 
would show. 

There was once a great Senator from 
West Virginia who every year would 
measure by inches the speeches of Sen- 
ators and then deliver an annual speech 
on what Senators take up most of the 
time of the Senate with irrelevant sub- 
jects. The ones he named are still in the 
Senate and the situation has not changed 
much. 

Though we perfect rules, individual 
Senators should do a little more search- 
ing of their own consciences in respect 
to the way they delay the Senate with 
unnecessary things. If we could elim- 
inate repetition in speeches we could re- 
duce the time of Senate sessions by about 
half. 

So I hope that the endeavor to change 
the rules will go a little beyond the actual 
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changes themselves, and remind some 
Senators who I believe are well meaning. 
They have a perfect right to do what 
they do, but they might cease and desist 
from making certain speeches which are 
not germane merely because they think 
they must make them. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
acting majority leader a question about 
the rules. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the first time 
I observe cartoons in a document issuing 
from a committee. Has a new rule been 
adopted permitting that practice? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say to the 
Senator that I am not sufficiently famil- 
iar with such a rule. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask the Senator 
to look at the document which I hold in 
my hand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They surely en- 
liven the reading. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One article is en- 
titled, “To Move Congress Out of Its 
Ruts,” by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
There are cartoons and pictures 
throughout. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota did not place those cartoons 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe it is a re- 
print of an article that the Senator 
wrote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a reprint of 
an article. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There are pictures 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it was a 
New York Times article. The New York 
Times generally does a good job of in- 
serting pictures. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I refer to a cartoon 
from Business Week presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 
There are 17 cartoons in the document. 
I believe we had better look at the rule 
on that subject too. If we start putting 
cartoons in the REcorp—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
point out to the Senator that those are 
the hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Whatever they are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The witness is 
ordinarily permitted to place in the hear- 
ings material that the chairman feels 
is relevant. I do not happen to think 
that those cartoons are particularly nec- 
essary, but I am not a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. The Senator from Washington is 
the chairman of a great committee. He 
knows what he would permit to be in- 
cluded in hearings conducted by him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We permit charts 
to illustrate points, but I ask the Sen- 
ator to look at some of the pages which 
I indicate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Charts are not half 
as interesting as those pictures. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Where will the pro- 
cedure end if we start inserting cartoons? 
Some Senators who consider themselves 
amateur artists will start to illustrate 
their testimony by drawings, including 
caricatures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Any time the 
chairman of a committee does not wish 
to permit pictures to be introduced, I be- 
lieve he can stop it. But the Senator 
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will have to admit that they are rather 
attractive. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I observe one pic- 
ture which shows that the Senator from 
Minnesota is being thrown off the Dome 
of the Capitol. I do not know how at- 
tractive that is. 

I believe we had better examine the 
procedure. I do not know how far the 
practice would go. The Chinese have a 
saying that one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. Perhaps we might reach a 
point at which only pictures would be 
submitted at hearings. Some political 
cartoons, I believe, are much more val- 
uable than political speeches. But what 
I see in this document is a new de- 
parture. I have never seen such a thing 
in all the years I have been in the Senate. 

Our main objective should be to pro- 
ceed with what we have to do, and I am 
sure we shall be able to get it done. 

No one can draft rules that would de- 
fine or limit human conduct. My hope 
is that when we draw up rules which we 
believe are good, they might induce cer- 
tain Senators to take a look at their indi- 
vidual methods of making speeches that 
are not germane or speeches that might 
hinder a decision on proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I am not in that cate- 
gory now, because there is no more busi- 
ness. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 
AT THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a speech by 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Minnesota, at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 11, 1964. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
AT THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
MEETING, SHERATON PARK HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JANUARY 11, 1964 
I know that every Congress takes its kicks. 

But I want to go on record here without any 

fear of being proven wrong that when the 

4 years of the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 

tration have been completed and the record 

is tabulated, that the record of the 87th 
and the record of the 88th Congress, both 

Democratically controlled Congresses, will 

be one of the most outstanding records in 

the history of the Government of the United 

States. [Applause.] t 
I know we have our limitations and we 

surely have been told about them. But I 

want to remind my fellow Democrats that 

you don't improve your situation by joining 
in on the clack. You better start finding 
out what has been done. And plenty has 
been done. -After all, this is a national elec- 
tion year. The last national election was 

in 1960, a hard fought campaign. And I 

might add that when I saw the other night 

the film “The Making of a President” and 

saw the Republican candidate in action, I 

can’t understand yet how he got as many 

votes as he did. 

I have been proud to be a part of the 
team that has carried on the New Frontier, 
and the New Frontier is still our goal, our 
objective and our commitment. The Repub- 
licans belong to the lost horizon, and believe 
me they deserve it. 
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So let’s just take a good look at what we 
have been doing. I just jotted down a note 
here. I had no intention of reviewing this, 
except as I looked out over this audience and 
saw some people who had talked to me and 
had written to me about this Congress of 
ours and these Congresses. I ask you to 
put it in proper perspective. You are the 
custodians, the stewards, so to speak, of a 
political party that has been given respon- 
sibility for governing this Nation for a 4- 
year period. At the end of this 4-year period 
we have to come back and make an inventory 
and a report to the stockholders, the people 
of the United States, the citizens. Well, 
first of all, we inherited a political structure 
that was creeping along in serious trouble 
abroad, its money system literally on the 
rocks in terms of international payments; 
its prestige abroad at low ebb; unemploy- 
ment mounting and the economy slowing 
down to at best a creeping pace. 

It was President Kennedy that asked that 
we get this country moving once again. 
This is a big country and it took a big man, 
with big ideas and great determination to 
get this country moving. And we got it 
moving under his leadership. We got it 
moving to a point where today instead of 

about a $600 billion economy we 
have it; where the morning newspapers tell 
you that unemployment is still going down, 
not up; where price levels have been stabi- 
lized, where our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion internationally is better than it has 
been in 5 years. These are just a few of the 


Where a President of the United States 
today can talk about peace, can negotiate 
for peace, and not negotiate from fear, and 
not negotiate from weakness, but negotiate 
from strength; where we command respect 
from the Soviet Union to a point where they 
are willing, at long last, to talk more reason- 
ably and sensibly about the problems that 
exist in the world. 

This didn't happen easily. Your Govern- 
ment, and the party that made possible this 
Government, has strengthened America to a 
point where it is the uncontested political 
and military and economic power in the 
world today. No combination of powers can 
stand up against us. This is a record to be 
proud of. [Applause.] 

So our President, Lyndon Johnson, our 
President today, can offer some overtures of 
reduction of arms which helps the economy, 
which promotes an attitude and an atmos- 
phere of peace and understanding, and he 
can do it safely, securely. Why? Because 
in the years from 1961 to this date, that great 
President and fallen leader that we loved so 
much gave this country the tools, the sinew, 
the strength, by asking the Congress of the 
United States and the American people to 
provide that strength for our military estab- 
lishments, for our diplomacy, for our foreign 
aid, and for all that makes up our security. 
Be proud of this. Know this record. This 
just didn’t happen. It was worked on. It 
was planned. It had to be legislated, and it 
had to be executed and administered, and 
we did it. 

Let me just say a few other things. This 
is an administration—and I talk about the 
administration in the same terms as it al- 
Ways has been. Remember that great line 
in President Johnson’s address following the 
death of our great President Kennedy, when 
he spoke to Congress? He said, “Let us con- 
tinue.” And don’t you forget that line. 
That is what you are here for. Let us con- 
tinue. 

The program that President Kennedy had 
was a program that President Johnson gave 
his thought to, his inspiration to. He was 
a part of it. This was a team. I know. I 
sat there with these men. I worked with 
them. We are continuing a program. Yes, 
we will add to it, but the program today is 
the Kennedy-Johnson program. That is our 
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program and you have an obligation to take 
it to the American people. [Applause.] 

Area redevelopment that has helped your 
areas; accelerated public works which have 
helped your communities; nursing homes, 
more nursing homes built for our old people 
in the last 3½ years than in the preceding 
200 years, under this administration, Urban 
redevelopment, housing, college housing, 
more housing built for the elderly in the last 
314 years than the previous 100 years, under 
your administration. Know it. And we 
haven't even started. We ought to be doing 
more. If we can get rid of some of these 
reactionaries that stand in our way, we 
would do more. 

Minimum wage extension, social security 
improvements, the food stamp program for 
our needy, the expansion of food for peace, 
the school lunch program, the milk pro- 
gram—little things, yes, but affecting the 
lives of people. 

Farm credit, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration—they doubled their activities, dou- 
bled them, for every little independent busi- 
nessman in America. 

Modernization of the defense establish- 
ments, streamlining of the Pentagon and the 
Defense Department. 

And when you get into the field, my 
friends, of education, never in the history 
of America has more been done in the field 
of education than in the past 3½ years. The 
broadest, most comprehensive program of aid 
to higher education that any free nation in 
the world has ever known passed, presented 
to the Congress by President Kennedy, passed 
by the Congress while President Kennedy was 
yet in the White House, and our leader, and 
signed by President Johnson, the National 
Defense Education Act extension, a huge ex- 
pansion of vocational education and techni- 
cal education. We moved out of the frontier 
of education for the young. 

Mental health—the greatest advance in the 
field of mental health and the first major 
attack on the area of mental retardation by 
any country in the history of the world. It is 
a massive program and it has been accom- 
plished under this administration. 

Aid to medical schools, schools of phar- 
macy, schools of nursing, and other profes- 
sional schools. 

Remember that record. Then I add that 
we had some things in the foreign policy 
that we can be proud of. 

The Peace Corps—the finest demonstration 
of the spirit of America that this country 
has ever known, and under very able direc- 
tion, I might add. 

The Disarmament Agency, which made pos- 
sible the negotiation of the nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

The Alliance for Progress. 

And a host of other activities—national 
defense, space activity, the program to com- 
bat poverty. I will leave you on this note: 
Weren't you impressed with that message to 
Congress the other day? Isn't that a move- 
ment for action? [Applause.] 

The Republican leader in the Senate said, 
“Why, that is a blueprint for paradise.” I 
didn’t want to go quite that far, but if he 
thinks that is the case, I will buy it. 

There is one thing for sure, you will never 
get a blueprint for paradise from a Repub- 
lican. You can rest assured of that. [Ap- 
lause.] 

But it is a blueprint of progress, and it 
builds on what we have already created, and 
it extends that which we have created. It 
goes back to the days of Franklin Roosevelt, 
right on up to this present moment. This is 
a party that recognizes that our duty is to 
people. The Republican Party forgets that. 
If there is any one thing that I feel sad 
about, it is that during the 8 years of Re- 
publican administration, it wasn't only that 
the Government forgot the poor and the 
needy, but it was a kind of planned indif- 
ference. If four out of five were getting 
along well, why worry about the fifth? 
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This administration isn't content to be 
proud and happy about the four out of five 
doing well, We want to know what we can 
do to help No. 5, the fifth, the one that 
may be lost. 

So the President of the United States 
recognizes that there is poverty in our midst 
of plenty, and he says, “We will wage unre- 
lenting, unconditional war against it.” I 
felt better when I heard that, because the 
Democratic Party is only worthy of respect 
when it is a party of ideals and idealism, en- 
thusiasm and conviction. That is what wins 
us elections. The reason it wins elections is 
because people respect that from a great 
government of the people. 

So we are going to do something in this 
Congress. We are going to forward this pro- 
gram of war on poverty. We are going to 
pass this tax bill, and inject into this econ- 
omy billions of dollars of new capital for new 
jobs, new investments, and new expansion. 
Make no mistake about it. We are going to 
pass the most comprehensive and effective 
and, may I say, socially just civil rights legis- 
lation that has ever been passed in the his- 
tory of the United States. [Applause.] 

I make one plea to my fellow Democrats: 
Why can't we do this without tearing each 
other apart? Why don’t we do this like 
ladies and gentlemen? Why can't we do 
this without prolonged, unlimited debate? 
We know these things have to be done. We 
know there is no room in America for second- 
class citizenship. We know the day of the 
past is gone. 

My plea is not to put the blame on anyone. 
If anyone is to blame, we are all to blame for 
what has happened. Therefore, we all ought 
to work to try to remove this spot, this ugly 
spot, from our countenance. We have today 
in the White House, as if it was almost an 
act of—well, indeed it was an act of—fate, 
a southerner, a man from the South, who 
today will lead this Nation into a united pro- 
gram of equal rights for all. What a great 
opportunity this is for America. [Applause.] 

All that I ask as a legislator is that the 
party that I am a part of admonish each of 
us to conduct ourselves with good manners, 
good taste, firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right. But with malice towards 
none and with charity for all. Those are 
the words of a great President. 

As I have said a number of times, there is 
plenty of room in this issue of civil rights 
for the party of Lincoln to join with the 
party of Jefferson and Jackson, and other 
great Democratic leaders, to accomplish what 
is a national program for the Nation, for all 
of us. This ought not to even be a partisan 
enterprise. 

I think the standard of conduct that we 
must have in 1964 will have to be judged 
every moment by whether or'not what we are 
doing is worthy of the memory of the man 
who graced this Nation, who commanded the 
respect and the admiration and the affection 
of millions of people everywhere in the world. 
The Democratic Party has unusually heavy 
responsibilities in the months ahead. We 
have the responsibility to carry out the com- 
mitments and promises of the New Frontier, 
for the Captain of that New Frontier, who is 
no longer with us. 

We have the responsibility to do this in a 
manner that is dignified and responsible and 
honorable. As President Johnson said, we 
are not going to discuss personalities. We 
are going to discuss issues, 

We are not going to get into the petty 
little peeves of politics; we are going to be 
working on principles. I say to my fellow 
Democrats, every one of you that mourned 
and now mourn the loss of John Kennedy, 
the best thing that you can do is to be 
worthy of his faith, to be worthy of his mem- 
ory. The only way that I know that you 
can be worthy of that is to see to it that the 
man that he selected as his partner at the 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles in 
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1960, that Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the United States, has our unqualified sup- 
port, and that we serve notice upon this 
Nation that we intend to see that he is 
reelected with a great and smashing majority. 
Thank you very much. ‘{Applause.] 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Minnesota delivered that speech as vice 
chairman of the senatorial campaign 
committee. The chairman was on the 
west coast at the time, and subsequently 
in North Dakota to pay his respects on 
the occasion of the unfortunate death 
of an old friend. The speech is well 
worth reading by Senators. It points 
out some of the things that lie ahead of us 
and some of the record of the previous 
session of Congress, which is consider- 
able, despite some of the comments that 
have been made in the past 2 or 3 days. 


AVIATION PROBLEMS IN GUAM— 
TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MONRONEY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, has 
been singularly honored this month by 
the Legislature of Guam. 

Speaker A. B. Won Pat and F. T. 
Ramirez, legislative secretary, have for- 
warded to me a certified copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted January 15 by the Guam 
Legislature expressing the warm appre- 


ciation of the people of Guam for his 


sympathetic consideration of the avia- 
tion problems of this distant territory. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution of gratitude to the able senior 
Senator from Oklahoma be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 238 OF THE SEVENTH GUAM 
LEGISLATURE, 1963 (FIRST) REGULAR SESSION 


A resolution relative to expressing to Sen- 
ator MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, the 
warm appreciation of the people of Guam 
for his sympathetic consideration of the 
problems of the territory, particularly as 
they relate to aviation 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the territory of Guam is heavily 
dependent on air traffic for the maintenance 
of its economy, but at present must use the 
facilities of the U.S. Navy, the territory not 
having a civilian airport of its own, and 
since the Navy has recently removed the 
security restrictions on entrance to the ter- 
ritory, thereby tourism becomes possible 
which new industry is of vital importance to 
the territory in light of the rehabilitation 
efforts required by the two major typhoons 
which struck Guam within the last year, all 
of which means that civilian airport facili- 


tles are of utmost importance to the terri- 


tory; and 

Whereas presently pending in the U.S. 
Senate is S. 1153, “An act to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act to extend the time for mak- 
ing grants thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses,” which bill was heard before the Sen- 
ate Aviation Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, chaired by the Honorable 
A. S. MIKE Monroneyr, Senator from Okla- 
homa, at which hearing the speaker of the 
Seventh Guam Legislature submitted testi- 


_ mony in support of a proposed amendment to 


the bill to extend the coverage thereof to 
the territory of Guam, which amendment 
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would permit Guam to obtain Federal finan- 
cial assistance in constructing its civilian 
airport; and 

Whereas at such hearing, Senator Mon- 
RONEY was most sympathetic and interested 
in the problems of the territory, and not 
only as the chairman of the committee con- 
sidering this bill but throughout his sen- 
atorial career, Senator Monroney has al- 
ways been a warm friend of the territory of 
Guam and its people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Seventh Guam Legis- 
lature does hereby on behalf of the people 
of Guam express its deep gratitude to Sen- 
ator MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, for his 
warm interest in the problems of the terri- 
tory, and does further express the hope that 
his committee will give favorable considera- 
tion to the proposed amendment to Senate 
bill 1153, which would permit Guam to build 
its own airport; and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senator from Oklahoma, to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, and to 
the Governor of Guam. 

Duly adopted on the 15th day of January 
1964. 

A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker. 
F. T. RAMIREZ, 
Legislative Secretary. 


A CHALLENGE FOR RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN BROADCASTING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the most significant policies of the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
lating to broadcasters involves the so- 
called fairness doctrine. The keystone 
of the fairness doctrine, as declared by 
the FCC, is the right of the public to be 
informed—to have presented to it the 
conflicting views on issues of public im- 
portance. 

Much has been written and much has 
been spoken on this subject. On Mon- 
day, January 27, 1964, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Merl, a member of 
the Subcommittee on Communications 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, ap- 
peared before the Washington Chapter 
of the Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences and spoke on the subject of 
fairness. The title of his talk was “The 
Fairness Doctrine—A Challenge for Re- 
sponsibility in Broadcasting.” 

He analyzed the subject and made one 
of the best speeches I have heard on this 
very sensitive subject. I commend it to 
my colleagues. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FAIRNESS DOCTRINE: A CHALLENGE FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY IN BROADCASTING 
(Remarks by the Honorable GALE MCGEE, 
U.S. Senator from Wyoming) 

Good evening ladies and gentlemen, since 
we met together here about 1 year ago, many 
things have happened to bring into new 
focus both values and priorities of particu- 
lar concern to the broadcasting arts. One of 
these was the mounting national concern 
over the impact of extremist material finding 
its way to the airwaves and what it was doing 
to our national image. In a study prepared 
by the extreme right itself, it is reported 
that. the proliferation of rightwing orga- 
nizations was nothing short of phenomenal. 
In 1962 they themselves estimated their 
members to include approximately 1,150 sep- 
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arate organizations. By last year this num- 
ber had nearly t-ebled according to their own 
count to approximately 3,500. As their num- 
bers exploded, so did the quantities of their 
taped or live programs which reached the 
radio and TV media. Even as there was an 
increasing amount of extremist propaganda 
conveyed through the press and from the 
public platform so it multiplied and inten- 
sified on the air. There are those, in fact, 
who contend that the airwaves penetrate 
the public mind more tellingly and leave a 
more indelible impact than through any 
other media. 

Not unrelated to all of this or at least coin- 
cidental with it was the great tragedy of last 
November 22. I am one of those who firmly 
believes that the kind of extremism which 
was being peddled in our country tended to 
numb the consciousness of many of our re- 
sponsible citizens, even as it tended to bring 
to the surface the derelicts and crackpots 
who otherwise might have considered their 
irrational causes more hopeless. In the wake 
of the assassination there has been a great 
deal of soul searching going on by everyone. 
I would submit that a significant part of 
this can well come from all of us here 
through a new focusing on a simple doctrine 
long since promulgated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This is the fair- 
ness doctrine. 

After its first pronouncement in 1949, it 
was permitted to lie dormant during most 
of the time until recent years. Some of us 
began to refer to it pointedly, however, dur- 
ing the last 2 years in particular as a partial 
counterforce to “operation saturation”—the 
overbalancing of some programing areas by 
extremist materials. 

While I am neither a lawyer nor a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
I would nonetheless like to share with you 
my idea of the fairness doctrine and why I 
think it is a desperately important one at 
this particular moment. 

As I read it, it simply says that a broad- 
caster in his programing of any public ques- 
tions or controversies must make a conscious 
effort to be fair to all sides. It is not enough, 
for example, that he sell time to anybody 


without an awareness of which sides are thus 


being represented. It can be no excuse that 
he offered to sell time but that the “other 
side” did not purchase any time. It just 
may be that the other side has no money. 
It would be a sorry day indeed if through the 
sheer factor of cost alone or ability to pay 
that in our society of free men and free 
ideas we would forfeit the idea market to 
those with the most money. History is re- 
plete with instances which suggest that there 
is no infallible connection between great 
wealth and great ideas, or between the 
amount of dollars and the amount of wisdom 
possessed by one man. 

What this says is that even though there 
seems to be much money lying around avail- 
able for buying time to peddle special ideas 
of selected interest groups, it becomes the 
conscious duty of a licensee on his own initi- 
ative to balance his programing with the 
other side, This means that it takes more 
than the mere offering of equal time. What 
is required is à direct effort to find a taker 
for the use of that time. E 

I would be the first to confess that the 
“good guys”—those who believe in the 
United Nations, who believe that the na- 
tional interest is at stake in a wise foreign 
aid program, who believe in the role of the 
Supreme Court, who believe in the necessity 
for the national income tax—have failed to 
provide a reservoir of materials readily avail- 
able to broadcasters for use. Nor have they 
done any better by maintaining stables of 
speakers and other information artists capa- 
ble of counteracting some of the more ex- 
treme attacks that are now so common in our 
land. But even as these shortcomings make 
more difficult the task of the broadcaster in 
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achieving program balance, they do not ex- 
cuse him from the responsibility of trying. 

May I say in all fairness, moreover, that 
the many programs, some of them put to- 
gether on short notice, which followed in the 
wake of the death of President Kennedy 
carried the hallmarks of greatness in the his- 
tory of the industry. Let me also say that 
a number of broadcasters have spoken to me 
personally in terms that suggest the assassi- 
nation has caused them to reassess some of 
their own programing efforts in more respon- 
sible terms. I know of instances in my own 
State where radio broadcasters have even re- 
fused money for tapes concocted in northern 
Virginia, Dallas, Tex., or New Jersey, even 
though tapes from those same sources had 
been part of the regular programing for 
many months before November 22. Like- 
wise, at least one television station manager 
in Wyoming turned down John Birch Society 
money even before the assassination in an 
attempt to maintain programing balance. 

Not all of the cases, however, are on the 
positive side. Already I have had corre- 
spondence from one of my State broadcasters 
who reports that he is dropping one of the 
few liberal newscasters being carried in the 
State because he is not being paid for the 
program. The fact that this may surrender 
his newscasting programing to more con- 
servative voices without balance may have 
been a sacrifice to the need for dollars to 
balance his broadcasting budget. 

Let me make it clear that we dare not lose 
sight of the importance of the broadcaster 
making money. He is an important segment 
in our private enterprise economy. Under 
the fairness doctrine he would still have the 
option of selling time to the “other side” if 
he can find a sponsor. Only in the event 
that this fails to materialize would he still 
be under obligation to initiate a nonpaying 
program. 


I am confident, nonetheless, that the two 
illustrations I gave you of constructive re- 
flection within the industry involving broad- 
casters in my State are far more numerous 
in recent weeks than the negative case which 
I have just mentioned. But so far these are 
probably exceptional cases—however nota- 
ble—and I submit them as guidelines for the 
industry to follow. 

I carry no brief for the extreme left or 
the extreme right. Each seeks the same 
goal—a monopoly of power through the same 
un-American means of outlawing all com- 
peting ideas. Each would destroy the right 
to disagree. Extremism in any form is anti- 
American and cannot be permitted through 
apathy, indifference, or monetary considera- 
tions to upset the balance of our political 
judgments. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, would I ban the extremists. Our basic 
American rights include the right to be 
heard, the right to be wrong, the right to 
be a crackpot, but never the right to destroy 
another's right to his own opinion. That 
would be subversion of the worst sort. My 
plea is for neither the left nor the right but 
for balanced. programing. 

These are the specifics of the challenge to 
the communications industry in particular. 
For it is here that vast new powers and idea 
capabilities are reposited in the hands of a 
relative few. If this potential power is exer- 
cised with responsibility, the fairness doc- 
trine will suffice. If it is abused through 
irresponsibility, sterner measures will be 
called for in the public interest. This is a 
conspicuous case in which the industry once 
again can prove its capability of rising to 
the occasion rather than being forced to sur- 
render to sterner Federal regulations. 


COLUMBIA RIVER POWER 
AGREEMENT 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have one more item. The Seattle Times 
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of January 15 contained an editorial on 
the Columbia River power agreement. 
The editorial was written prior to the 
formal signing of the agreement which 
took place last week, when the distin- 
guished Prime Minister of Canada met 
here with the President, together with 
the respective Secretaries of State of the 
two countries, and signed the agreement. 
The northwest Senators are very much 
interested in this subject, because it in- 
volves a very important issue for those 
of us in that area. 

At the same time there was under con- 
sideration a treaty to make Campobello, 
which is located in Canada, and was the 
summer home of the late President 
Roosevelt, a shrine of the two nations 
jointly. It would be controlled by the 
two countries. I think it is significant 
that we are able to do it. 

However, the main reason why the 
Canadians were here was to sign the 
Columbia River power agreement. The 
Seattle Times not only points out that 
such a treaty is of importance to the 
Northwest and the United States as a 
whole, but emphasizes the need for a 
quick implementation of the treaty. 

Although the editorial was written on 
July 15, and the newspaper editorial 
writer did not know exactly the terms of 
the treaty except in a general way, what 
was suggested as being needed in the 
treaty was more than fulfilled when the 
agreement was unveiled. It will be a 
good project for the two countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
editorial to which I have referred, which 
shows the importance of this matter to 
the people of the Pacific Northwest as 
well as the people of British Columbia 
and Canada. The agreement was ar- 
rived at after many discussions and con- 
ferences, in which the Senator from 
Washington participated. 

It is a fine accomplishment between 
two great countries in this hemisphere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, Jan. 15, 
1964} 


COLUMBIA RIVER POWER AGREEMENT 


Agreement by United States and Canadian 

negotiators on a revised Columbia River hy- 
droelectric and flood- control treaty is cause 
for considerable satisfaction in the North- 
west. 
The agreement reached this week in Ot- 
tawa represents a break in the cloud of un- 
certainty that blocks a clear and optimistic 
view of future development of the region's 
electric power resources. 

The original Columbia River Treaty—un- 
der discussion since the mid-1940’s—was 
signed 3 years ago. The document was rati- 
fied quickly by the U.S. Senate. But a pro- 
longed dispute between the Canadian Fed- 
eral Government and the British Columbia 
provincial government blocked Canadian 
ratification. j 

The delay north of the border continued 
to the point where some authoritative voices 
in this country began to advocate “giving 
up on the Canadians” and starting an alter- 
native power development program in west- 
ern Montana, 

But patience on the part of most of the 
concerned American and Canadian officials 
and a general realization that agreement 
would be in the best interests of both coun- 
tries finally yielded the Ottawa accord. 
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Details remain secret pending the sched- 
uled meeting of President Johnson and Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Pearson in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a week from today. It is assumed, 
however, that means have been found to sell 
a large block of British Columbia power in 
the United States to finance the estimated 
$380 million cost of constructing three Brit- 
ish Columbia dams. 

With the Victoria and Ottawa govern- 
ments now in accord, there is good reason 
to expect prompt ratification of the new 
agreement. 

The Columbia River Treaty represents one 
of three major electric power developments, 
due before the end of the 1960's, that lend 
urgency to solving the deadlock in Congress 
over the Northwest power preference bill. 

Power from the Columbia Treaty dams 
could be available by 1969. 

The new John Day Dam on the American 
Columbia will begin producing power in 
1968. 

And power from the electric power generat- 
ing facilities under construction at the Han- 
ford atomic energy plant will become avail- 
able late in 1965. 

All of these new facilities, and more, 
will be needed to meet the long-term power 
needs of the Pacific Northwest. 

But meanwhile, they will contribute to 
the Northwest’s large amount of surplus 
secondary and peaking power. This extra 
power could be marketed in California— 
helping to keep Northwest power rates low— 
if a long-proposed transmission line between 
the two regions were built. 

If such a line had been in existence during 
the past 6 years, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration could have sold at standard 


rates $157 million worth of power that has 


gone to waste. 

But before an intertie to California is 
built, it is essential that the Northwest 
power preference bill become law. The bill 
to give the Northwest first call on the 
region’s power has passed both Houses of 
Congress, but in different forms. The Sen- 
ate and the House have been -unable in 
repeated conferences to resolve their dif- 
ferences, 

Agreement on the Columbia River Treaty 
emphasizes the need for quick congressional 
settlement of the power preference issue so 
that all the pieces necessary to the further 
orderly development of this region’s great 
electric power resources might at long last 
fall into place. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the pending business be set 
aside. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 am. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ee 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday there was submitted to the Sen- 
ate a tax bill, as modified by the Senate 
Finance Committee, a document of 379 
pages, which I hold in my hand. 

This morning the committee had 
printed and submitted its report, with 
dissenting and supplementary views, 
consisting of 195 pages. 

It is obviously the intention of the 
leadership to bring that bill up for dis- 
cussion and action tomorrow, and to 
press, through long sessions, for a final 
vote before the evening of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

I am not opposed to that. I under- 
stand that one of my colleagues stated 
over the television that in all probability 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] intended to filibuster the bill. Let 
me say for his benefit, and for the benefit 
of any persons who may have heard that 
statement, that this is certainly not the 
case so far as I am concerned; and I am 
confident is not the case so far as the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee is 
concerned. 

This is, however, a bill of great im- 
portance, It involves a proposed system 
of tax reductions which will amount to 
$11.6 billion a year. The major portion 
of the bill is taken up, not with tax re- 
ductions, but with changes in details of 
the tax law. 

I will not go so far as to say that the 
changes in details are all “gimmicks.” 
I do say, however, that there are some 
“gimmicks” among them. 

It is highly important that there should 
be a thoroughgoing discussion and anal- 
ysis of the bill before the Senate starts 
voting on amendments. When I propose 
my amendments, I intend to propose 
them quickly, not to discuss them at 
great length, and move for speedy action. 

GOOD FEATURES IN BILL 


There are, of course, many good fea- 
tures in the pending bill. One of them, 
I think, is the fact of tax reduction itself, 
which should stimulate demand, produc- 
tion, and employment. 

It is apparently not to be offset by any 
appreciable reduction in Government ex- 
penditures. It may be partially offset 
by restrictive credit policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. But the measure 
should provide a stimulus to the econ- 
omy, and I believe it probably is justified, 
even though the economy is not now in 
a repression, but is in a condition in 
which there is 5% percent unemploy- 
ment, according to the official figures. 
If one includes involuntary unemploy- 
ment within the employment figures— 
that is part-time workers—and uses as 
the denominator not the total work 
force, but the number who seek em- 
ployment as wage and salary workers, 
there is an unemployment percentage of 
well over 7. This is an intolerable figure 
and I believe an effort should be made 
to reduce it. 

Whether one thinks there should have 
been a greater increase in public ex- 
penditures or not, the fact is that in 
practice the tax cut is the only alterna- 
tive we have to give a stimulus to total 
aggregate demand. 
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Unless the bill is made notably worse, 
therefore, it is my present intention to 
vote for its passage. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, I have the highest respect 
for him. On many measures and many 
points in the bill, I am in complete 
agreement with him. I, too, while dis- 
satisfied with certain features of this 
measure, will vote for its final passage. 

But does the Senator agree with me 
that there is a duty upon the part of 
those of us on the Finance Committee 
who feel that there are improvements 
which can be made, while voting for the 
bill, to offer amendments on the floor 
and give the Senate an opportunity to 
consider and vote upon amendments to 
the tax bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if we were faced with a situation 
in which no amendments were permit- 
ted; if we were told we must either vote 
for the bill or reject it completely. It 
would be a derogation of the legisiative 
process. 

I have the feeling that the train is all 
“fueled up” and ready to come down the 
track, and that those who stand in the 
way of the train may get hurt; never- 
theless, I think it is necessary that there 
be a lucid, clear, and not too long dis- 
cussion. If amendments are to be pro- 
posed, arguments should be made for 
them, and the Senate should then vote 
on them—in short, it should proceed as 
a responsible legislative body, and not 
as the German Reichstag did in the days 
of Hitler, when they all voted “Ja” to 
everything he proposed. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. With reference to 
what the Senator said about the train 
being “fueled,” I remember, from the old 
motion-picture days, the serial entitled, 
“Perils of Pauline.” Pauline would be 
strapped to a railroad track, but, some- 
how, she was always saved in the nick 
of time and not run over by the train. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We live in hopes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes. I agree with 
what the Senator has said, and I wish he 
would go along with me on all my 
amendments. While we should have a 
tax bill and we should be for it, it would 
be tragic not to examine amendments to 
the bill that would change some of the 
provisions or would delete some of the 
provisions. There is an obligation on all 
Senators to see to it that the Senate has 
an opportunity to vote on the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I anticipated that the 
Senator would make such a statement. 
He was a constructive force in the com- 
mittee. I did not agree to everything 
he advocated, but I am certain that they 
are vital matters. I hope Senators will 
have an opportunity to vote on all 
amendments, and that they will not be 
the subject of a motion to table. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes; it would be most 
unfortuate if, during the consideration 
of the bill, the leadership were to at- 
tempt to frustrate an opportunity for 
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the Senate to vote up or down amend- 
ments that will be offered by the Senator 
from Illinois, myself, or other Senators. 
It is most important that we have that 
opportunity. What is not understood 
about the tax bill is that it is not merely 
a proposal to cut $11 billion worth of 
taxes. The bill is more than 300 pages 
long. There are many features in the 
bill which the average citizen does not 
know about and does not understand. 
It is our duty to bring the amendments 
to the attention of the Senate and to 
the attention of the public as the bill is 
debated on the floor of the Senate. 

Therefore, I believe that Senators who 
feel strongly about the proposals in the 
bill should have the right to argue their 
points and to vote on them. That op- 
portunity should be given to the entire 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Many Senators will 
defend to the death the right of the Sen- 
ator to propose his amendments. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank the Senator. 
I believe it is only fair to say that very 
few Members of Congress and very few 
persons in the country have as good an 
understanding or as deep a knowledge, 
not only of the tax bill and the economic 
forces involved in the bill, but also the 
consequences of the various features of 
it, as has the Senator from Illinois. 
Senators will learn much by paying close 
attention to the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois when the 
tax bill is under consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. He is rather too gen- 
erous and far too kind. I ask only that 
my remarks be given such attention as 
they deserve. 

TAX LOOPHOLES 


Over the past month, when the busi- 
ness of the day had been concluded, I 
have taken the floor in an attempt to 
point out certain weaknesses in our tax 
system, so that Senators might go into 
the debate on the bill knowing some of 
the targets at which they could shoot. 

I have pointed out, for example, that 
in 1 year there were 20 American citizens 
with incomes of over $500,000 who did 
not pay 1 cent in taxes, because of vari- 
ous loopholes in the system. The figures 
seem to indicate that in another year 
there were 37 persons with incomes of 
over $500,000 who paid no Federal tax. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has introduced into the RECORD 
statistics showing that, on the average, 
those with incomes of more than $1 mil- 
lion have not paid 90 and 91 percent 
of their income in taxes which is the 
amount that some people think these 
persons have paid, but have paid 
slightly less than 25 percent. Thatis on 
the average. Some, of course, paid 
nothing. For those who are willing to 
read the Recor, the fact has been made 
clear that some grave and terrible loop- 
holes and “truck holes” in our tax system 
need to be closed if a sense of smarting 
injustice is to be removed from the minds 
of citizens of the United States. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I believe that Sen- 
ators who will offer amendments will be 
faced by the managers of the bill with 
the argument that many of our amend- 
ments would be very expensive. It is 
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only fair to point out that there are pro- 
visions in the tax bill as reported which 
would also be expensive. If we could 
delete some of these, this would produce 
more than enough revenue to counter- 
balance some of the effects of the amend- 
ments that will be offered. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois has shown that there are loopholes 
and truck holes” which cost more than a 
billion dollars. If we could close some 
of these loopholes and “truck holes,” we 
would soon find that we would be able 
to provide for a tax program which would 
bring to the American people fairer 
treatment and greater benefits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut is entirely correct. When 
we propose to reduce taxes of the lower 
and middle-income groups, we are told 
that the Treasury cannot afford it. 
When we propose to make up such losses 
by closing loopholes, we are told we can- 
not do it because we would disturb sleep- 
ing dogs. Various arguments are made 
for different contentions. To my mind 
the closing of loopholes must accompany 
tax reduction and tax legislation. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is also important 
to point out—and I believe the Senator 


_ from Illinois realizes this—that this is 


not the same tax bill that was originally 
sent to Congress by our late, great Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. Basically, the 
bill he sent to Congress was intended to 
do a balancing job of closing loopholes 
and making tax reductions. Then the 
bill went to the House. The other body 
changed the bill considerably. 

All of a sudden the bill becomes sacro- 
sanct. We are told, as it comes to the 
Senate, that the bill must be passed as 
it is. I believe that the Senate has the 
duty to examine very closely a measure 
such as this, since it not only will fix the 
tax rate and set the tax structure for the 
present time, but undoubtedly will be 
the basic tax law in the United States for 
the next several years. If it is to be the 
basic tax law under which we in the 
United States shall be paying taxes, we 
should try to perfect it. The Senate has 
the duty to look at the bill with all those 
factors in mind, and with a sense of fair- 
ness, and not be stampeded by the state- 
ment that this is the bill that must be 
passed, as it comes to us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
It is for that purpose that I rise today. 
Although I started my address at ap- 
proximately half past 1, and it is now 10 
minutes to 2, I did so only after the 
business of the day had been concluded. 
‘Therefore I am not trespassing upon the 
discussion of any matter which may be 
before the Senate. 


GOOD FEATURES 


I advocate the general idea of a tax cut 
at this time. Let me point out the good 
features of the bill first. 

Another feature of it is that it in- 
creases the minimum standard deduc- 
tion for the taxpayers. 

MINIMUM STANDARD DEDUCTION 


At present there is a 10-percent stand- 
ard deduction, in addition to the personal 
exemption. The personal exemption is 
$600 per person. With an income of 
$3,000, a family of four would have an ex- 
emption of $2,400. Then there is the 10- 
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percent standard deduction. In prac- 
tice it means that no tax is paid on the 
first $2,700. 

Under the present bill the exemption 
remains at $600, but there is added to that 
a minimum standard deduction of $300 
for every taxpayer, plus $100 for each 
family dependent. This means that 
there will be exempted from taxation the 
first $3,000 of income, or $300 more than 
is now exempt under the 10-percent 
standard deduction, $300 more than is 
exempt for a $3,000 family. 

It is highly desirable to reduce the tax 
payment of this $3,000 family by ap- 
proximately $60 a year in addition to 
the reduction in rates found in the bill. 
It is impossible for a family of four to 
live in this country even on a basis of 
mere physical subsistence for less than 
$3,000. 

THE INVISIBLE AMERICANS 

Mr. Michael Harrington, in a notable 
book entitled “The Other America,” 
which has been published recently, 
points out striking cases of poverty in 
this country. It is probable that well 
over 30 million people in this country 
belong to family units having less than 
a proportionate income of $3,000 a 
year. Personally, I feel that the $3,000 
limit is too low and that a real minimum 
of subsistence for a family of four, or 
perhaps physical subsistence-plus, would 
be nearer $4,000. If this figure is used 
as the test, between 20 and 25 percent of 
the American population are living in 
poverty, and this means more than 40 
million Americans. As Mr. Harrington 
points out, such persons tend to be in- 
visible. They are off the main high- 
ways. They are in the slums. They 
are in the depressed areas. They are 
old people. They are youngsters who 
have not found work. They are Ne- 
groes, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans, and sometimes combinations of 
all of these. This is a great blot upon 
our country. 

I believe it would be agreed that 
people in poverty should not be expected 
to pay any taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They already pay sales taxes 
to State governments and, in some 
cases, to local governments; and sales 
taxes are regressive. The poor pay a 
larger fraction of their income for con- 
sumer goods than the well-to-do. 
Therefore, sales taxes on consumer 
goods, which is a general practice, fall 
with unequal weight and bear more 
heavily upon the poor and the lower- 
and middle-income groups than on the 
upper-income groups—because services 
and investments are generally exempted. 
So it is a very good feature of the bill 
to include a minimum standard deduc- 
tion. 

CORPORATE COLLECTIONS SHIFTED FORWARD 

A third good feature of the bill is that 
it shifts the corporation tax collection 
period from the present delayed system 
of approximately 1 year after the earn- 
ings have been made to roughly the same 
basis as is followed in the case of taxes 
collected from individuals. This is to be 
done gradually. 

REPEAL OF DIVIDEND CREDIT 


Fourth, repeal of the dividend credit 
of 4 percent against taxes actually owed 
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was provided for in the House bill; and 
the proposed repeal was approved in the 
Committee on Finance. I hope we can 
continue to hold it, because the dividend 
credit means that those having incomes 
from common stock are given preferred 
treatment over those having incomes in 
the form of wages and salaries derived 
from personal effort. 

Finally, in the Committee on Finance 
we undid, at least for a time, the provi- 
sion which the House included, reducing 
the capital gains included as taxable 
from 50 percent to 40 percent of the gain, 
subject to a maximum of 21 percent 
rather than 25 percent tax rate. Fol- 
lowing a heated discussion, the commit- 
tee eliminated this reduction in the 
capital gains tax. So as the bill comes 
to the floor of the Senate, it contains the 
same provisions of law as now exist. 
CAPITAL GAINS—BIGGEST LOOPHOLE OF THEM 

ALL 

The other day on the floor of the 
Senate I discussed the capital gains 
loophole. It is already the largest loop- 
hole in our tax system. Between $5 bil- 
lion and $6 billion a year are lost because 
of this provision. As I have said, the bill 
as it came from the House would have 
widened and deepened this loophole; but 
there is grave danger that this reduction 
will be restored in the conference com- 
mittee. This danger will be reduced if 
the Senate itself, by a decisive vote, ap- 
proves the action of the Committee on 
Finance in eliminating this section from 
the House bill. In my judgment, this 
should occur early in the Senate pro- 
ceedings. 


BILL SHORT ON NEEDED REFORMS 


I have mentioned the good features in 
the bill, but there are some grave defects 
in the bill as it is presented, defects 
which I believe the Senate should cor- 
rect. The bill also fails to effect much 
needed reforms in our tax system that 
are long overdue. As the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] has said, 
there may not be another opportunity to 
effect them for years. The last general 
tax bill was passed in 1954, 10 years ago. 
In other words, there are some sins of 
commission in the bill; there are many 
sins of omission. 

Generally speaking, the present tax 
structure is riddled with injustices and 
inequities. There are so many loopholes 
that, as I have said, 20 people having 
incomes of more than $500,000 in 1959 
paid absolutely no Federal taxes, while 
the average amount of taxes actually 
paid by all those having incomes of $5 
million or more came to slightly less 
than 25 percent instead of the 90 percent 
which they might theoretically be ex- 
pected to pay. This is less than the 
amount which the typical American 
family having a taxable income of 
$12,000 derived from wages and salaries 
would be expected to pay and which, be- 
cause of collection at the source, it would 
actually pay. 

PLUG LOOPHOLES—CUT RATES IN HALF 


If we could close the various loopholes 
and “truck holes” in the Revenue Act, 
we could reduce the individual income 
tax rate from the present scale of 20 to 
91 percent to a range of from 10 percent 
as a minimum to a maximum of 50 per- 
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cent. In other words, we could cut the 
rates in half if we could plug the loop- 
holes. In doing so, we would raise as 
much revenue as we do with our appar- 
ently high rates which, as a matter of 
fact, are not paid by the vast majority 
of those in the upper income tax brack- 
ets. In this connection, it is appropri- 
ate to quote a salient passage from Philip 
M. Stern’s forthcoming book entitled 
“The Great Treasury Raid,” which 
should be published in a few days but, 
unfortunately, will not be officially avail- 
able until February 10, 2 days after the 
tax bill is scheduled to be passed. That 
keen student of our tax system com- 
ments as follows: 

For a raid of its magnitude, the time (high 
noon) and setting (the U.S. Treasury, a 
stone's throw from the White House) showed 
a breathtaking boldness of design and pian- 
ning. From out of nowhere, it seemed, they 
appeared—old people and young, rich and 
poor, an oil millionaire here, a factory work- 
er there, a real estate tycoon, a working 
mother, several well-known movie stars, some 
corporation presidents, even the chairman of 
a powerful congressional committee. It was 
a mixed lot, all right, that converged on the 

Building that high noon. Into the 
building they strolled, gloriously nonchalant. 
No one stopped them; not a guard looked 
up to question them. Quickly and quietly 
they found their way to the vaults; opened 
them noiselessly with the special passkeys 
each had brought with him. Like clockwork, 
with split-second timing, each went to his 
appointed spot, picked up a bag and walked 
out as calmly as he had entered. At the exits 
the guards sat motionless. At precisely 12:04 
it was all over. Each of the “visitors” had 
vanished into thin air. 

So had $40 billion from the U.S. Treasury. 

TAX REFORM LACKING 


The administration initially made a 
partial but somewhat ineffectual effort 
at tax reform. But when most of its 
proposals were rejected by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, the ad- 
ministration ceased to fight with any 
vigor except on two matters; namely, 
first, the abolition of the unjust 4-percent 
dividend credit inserted under the Eisen- 
hower administration in 1954, and sec- 
ond, the removal of the reduction in the 
capital gains tax. Neither of these fea- 
tures is in the present bill, and I hope 
these gains can be held. I praise the 
Treasury for its attitude in these matters. 

Because the loopholes continue the 
great mass of citizens, primarily in the 
lower income brackets, have to pay high 
taxes because the laws have been so 
shaped that a minority are able, by avoid- 
ance and evasion and by being counseled 
by highly paid and able tax attorneys, 
to take advantage of every twisting and 
turning of the laws. I repeat: If we could 
plug the loopholes and the truckholes.“ 
we could collect the same total amount 
of revenue with half of the present tax 
rates. 

Failure to do so will mean that the 
present unfair and unjust system will 
continue, and, as a consequence, the 
present bill, except for the unjustifiable 
provision with respect to utilities, will 
remain neutral with respect to remedy- 
ing the great injustices now in the tax 
system. 


SINS OF OMISSION 


The bill has some sins of commis- 
sion; but its main sins are those of omis- 
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sion. Because of the stimulus which the 
tax cut itself should bring to the econ- 
omy, there are many who can support 
the tax bill as a whole, as I can, because 
its economic stimulating features are 
good or at least not bad, but in the 
meantime express dissatisfaction over 
the failure of the House and the Senate 
to take action to eliminate more of the 
well-known loopholes in the tax sys- 
tem. To us, tax reform is as important 
as tax reduction. 


REFORM ABANDONED 


President Kennedy’s initial message, 
approximately 1 year ago, made tax re- 
form one of his two major tax propos- 
als. He called for both tax reform and 
tax reduction. But the administration 
became progressively so greatly inter- 
ested in tax reduction that it abandoned 
most of the efforts to obtain tax reform. 

CAPITAL GAINS LOOPHOLE 


Let me first refer to the major loop- 
holes in the tax system. At present, the 
capital gains provision provides the big- 
gest loophole of all. Huge amounts of 
ordinary income are even now taxed at a 
special lower rate—never more than half 
the income-tax rate, and never more 
than a total of 25 percent. Other capi- 
tal gains are not taxed at all, as in the 
case of the failure to tax capital gains 
at the time of death. 


OIL DEPLETION LOOPHOLE 


The oil depletion allowance, the write- 
off of intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs in the first year, and the abil- 
ity of the oil industry to count royalties 
received abroad as tax payments, in- 
stead of a deduction of expenses, are 
other areas of grave abuse. 

I shall develop this point in greater 
detail when we debate the bill; but I 
now point out that the total depletion 
allowances amount to approximately 
$3.5 billion, of which $2.5 billion is for 
gas and oil. The oil and gas industry is 
allowed to deduct from income its oper- 
ating expenses—and of course it is 
proper to deduct real operating ex- 
penses—the cost of drilling the dry holes 
or the cost of unsuccessful drillings; 
those costs can now be charged against 
the income from the successful drill- 
ings; and 75 to 90 percent of the intan- 
gible drilling and developmental costs 
can be written off in the first year—the 
highest depreciation rate granted to any 
industry in the country. On top of all 
that, the oil and gas industry is allowed, 
tax free, 274% percent of gross income, 
up to 50 percent of net income; this is 
completely tax free. 

All this is a striking abuse. It has re- 
sulted—as we pointed out in the material 
we submitted earlier—in the payment of 
no taxes or very little taxes by the in- 
dividuals concerned, and in the payment 
of no taxes or very little taxes by the 
corporations concerned. One corpora- 
tion made $65 million over a period of 5 
years, and did not pay a cent in taxes; 
instead, it got $425,000 as a refund. One 
individual with an income of $26 million 
paid no taxes. 

OTHER LOOPHOLES 


There are additional areas of unwar- 
ranted tax loopholes—such as the un- 
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limited deduction for charitable con- 
tributions, about which I spoke the other 
day. It enables people with millions of 
dollars of income to escape any Federal 
taxation at all. Other areas of this sort 
are such other well-known loopholes as 
stock options, “collapsible” corporations, 
and corporate spinoffs, which mean that 
the favored few pay taxes on a smaller 
proportion of their large income than do 
the many with modest incomes. 


REGRESSIVE STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


Furthermore, we should also realize 
that there is State and local taxation. 
Local taxation consists primarily of the 
property tax upon land and buildings, 
with a slight admixture of the tax on 
personal property. In the hearings we 
held, some years ago, before the Joint 
Economic Committee, we developed from 
competent assessors evidence that, in 
general, the homes of workingmen were 
assessed at a higher percentage of their 
sales value, as compared to the assess- 
ments on the corporations’ factories. 
This arrangement, if continued, would 
mean that those with lower incomes 
would pay a higher percentage of their 
incomes in the form of general property 
taxes. 

The States—and, to some extent, the 
cities—are increasingly getting more 
revenue from sales taxes. These taxes 
are levied upon consumer goods; they are 
not levied upon capital investments or 
upon services. 

It is an accepted fact of life that peo- 
ple in the lower income brackets spend a 
major portion of their incomes—in fact, 
almost their entire incomes—for con- 
sumer goods. They save very little; they 
invest very little. In fact, those in the 
lowest bracket have negative savings; 
they borrow money, in order to keep go- 
ing. Those in the upper brackets spend 
less on goods and more on services, and 
they invest a major portion of their in- 
comes. Those with incomes of more 
than $10,000 invest approximately 30 
percent of their incomes—or save 30 per- 
cent of their incomes, perhaps I should 
say. This means that the sales tax is 
regressive—that it weighs with a heavier 
proportionate weight upon the lower in- 
come group than it does upon the upper 
income group. That is the general effect 
of the general property tax, as well. 

The result is that State and local taxa- 
tion, which already amounts to many, 
many billions of dollars a year, and is 
increasing very rapidly, is regressive. 
We must have a progressive Federal tax 
system if we are ever going to make the 
total system even proportionate. There- 
fore, if the Federal tax system has very 
little progression in it, and as we are in- 
creasingly making our system less and 
less progressive, the result is. that the 
total burden of taxation, which previ- 
ously has been proportional, is rapidly be- 
coming tilted in favor of regression. 

The present tax bill fails to correct 
this situation. Repeal of some of the 
most onerous and least justifiable of the 
excise taxes could help make our tax sys- 
tem fairer. 

IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED IN BILL 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope we 
take the following action to improve this 
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bill—and there are some of us who will 
work in this direction: 

First. We should try to get the Senate 
by an overwhelming vote to uphold the 
action of the Finance Committee in 
knocking out the new capital gains loop- 
hole. This would strengthen the Sen- 
ate’s position in the conference commit- 
tee. Otherwise, the capital-gains provi- 
sion in the new tax law may be worse 
than the one under present law. 

This should be a minimum position; 
and it would certainly help if the Senate 
would also try to do something in the 
area of capital gains at death. 

Let me mention the anomalous situa- 
tion in capital gains today. Let us say 
John Jones buys stock for $20,000 and 
when he dies it is worth $100,000. If he 
had sold that stock during his lifetime, 
he would have been subjected to a capi- 
tal gains tax of $80,000, the difference 
between $100,000 and $20,000. The tax 
would be about 25 percent, but never 
above 25 percent. Nevertheless, he 
would have been subjected to this tax. 
If, however, he passed the stock on to 
his children, it would not be taxed at all. 
They would take over on the basis of the 
value of the property, not what it cost, 
but its value when it was inherited. 

A minimum change in the law would 
seem to me to be that when the children 
sold the stock, they should be subject 
to a capital gains tax, the same as their 
father would have been had he sold the 
stock during his lifetime. This one 
change alone would bring into the tax 
system approximately $3 billion, because 
nearly $12 billion of capital gains tax- 
ation is evaded each year by reason of 
the property being passed on from one 
generation to another. 

THE UTILITY PROVISION 


Second. The Senate should eliminate 
a feature of the tax bill which has no 
rightful place in a tax bill at all; namely, 
section 202(e) which provides that Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions must not 
pass through the tax savings from the 
investment credit to the consumer. 
They are prohibited from passing it 
through. 

Apart from its lack of merit—and I 
shall return to that—this is basically a 
regulatory rather than a tax matter; 
and it really has no place in this bill. 

Incidentally, it would be a present to 
the utilities, in all probability, of from 
$600 million to $1 billion a year. 


RETAIN LONG AMENDMENT IN 1962 LAW 


Third, we should retain in the law the 
Long amendment of 1962 with respect to 
investment credit. We provided for 
what seemed to be a 7-percent invest- 
ment credit. We provided that 7 percent 
of an investment could be credited as an 
offset against taxes which otherwise 
would be paid dollar for dollar. Since 
the corporation tax is 52 percent, this 
really meant a decrease of i4 percent in 
the corporate tax. However, we pro- 
vided for a modification of this pro- 
vision. 

The Long amendment of 1962 provided 
that a corporation could not depreciate 
more than $93 of a $100 investment, but 
the bill before the Senate would allow 
the full depreciation of the asset, even 
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though its actual cost was less because of 
the investment credit. 

Elimination of the Long amendment— 
which was carried by a narrow margin 
in the Finance Committee—will ulti- 
mately cost about $600 million a year, 
and hence, it will raise the real invest- 
ment credit from its nominal figure of 
about 7 percent to approximately 11 per- 
cent. 

STOCK OPTIONS 

The fourth change which should be 
made is that the present provision in 
the law with respect to stock options 
should be greatly modified and the pro- 
vision in the bill with respect to the 
amount of term insurance which a cor- 
poration can purchase for its employ- 
ees and for which it can obtain a tax 
deduction, should be reduced at least to 
the House figure of $30,000. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] has stressed this point in the Fi- 
nance Committee, and will undoubtedly 
present amendments on the floor about 
this feature, which I intend most heart- 
ily to support. 

EXCISE TAX REPEAL 


Mr. President, in my judgment, we 
should try to repeal some of the retail 
excise taxes, such as those on leather 
goods, women’s handbags, inexpensive 
jewelry, cosmetics, and furs. But we 
should place a limit of $100 on the 
amount which is free of tax, so as not to 
reduce the tax on luxury expenditures. 

I know that the administration mar- 
shaled its forces against the repeal of 
these specific excise taxes, and I take 
it that the leadership will oppose them 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I regret that this is so. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that furs and jewelry 
which cost more than $100 would still 
be subject to taxes, but those which cost 
less than $100 would be exempt from 
the present 10-percent tax. 

Women’s handbags would be exempt. 
Such articles have become as much a 
necessity for women as pockets in coats 
or suits are for men. 

Men’s pocketbooks would be exempt. 

Luggage would be exempt. 

Watches, which are under jewelry, 
would be exempt. 

Fraternity pins, graduation pins, and 
cheap jewelry of all kinds would be 
exempt. 

Fur collars and cheap furs would be 
exempt. 

These are the last remains of Federal 
retail excise taxes, and I think they 
should be taken off. They are regressive. 
Their removal would introduce a greater 
degree of “progressivity,” if I may use 
such a term, into the tax system. Some 
of the losses of revenue could be made 
up by plugging some of the loopholes, 
as the Senator from Connecticut has said. 

OIL DEPLETION 


Sixth. We come now to something that 
we certainly should try to do much more 
about than is done in the bill with re- 
spect to the oil depletion allowance. The 
Secretary of the Treasury introduced 
some extraordinary records in his official 
statement to the House Ways and Means 
Committee last February. He pointed 
out that the total amount of the deple- 
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tion allowance came to $3,500 million, of 
which 82 ½ billion was on oil and gas. 

This is a scandalous situation. So 
far as oversea oil owned by American 
companies is concerned, the situation is 
particularly scandalous. 

American oil companies with oversea 
oil holdings in Venezuela and along the 
Persian Gulf get two types of tax favors. 
They get the same oil depletion allow- 
ance which is allowed for oil produced 
domestically, and the amount which they 
pay to foreign governments for the right 
to take oil is treated as a tax, and, there- 
fore, offset dollar for dollar against 
American taxes otherwise owed, and not 
as a royalty, and hence not as a deduc- 
tion as an operating expense. 

In the Persian Gulf the oil is owned by 
the government. The royalty is 60 per- 
cent. In some cases it is 65 percent. In 
some cases it is 70 percent. But it is a 
royalty. It should be deducted from tax- 
able income, but should not be deducted 
dollar for dollar as taxes paid or as a 
credit against taxes. 

In the case of Venezuela, I am not cer- 
tain whether the surface land is owned 
by the Government or not; but Roman 
law prevails in Venezuela, and under Ro- 
man law the subsurface deposits belong 
to the government. Therefore, in Ven- 
ezuela as well as in the Mohammedan 
countries along the Persian Gulf, this is 
really a royalty payment, and not a tax 
payment; yet it is credited as a tax. 

What makes the situation worse is that 
excess tax credits thus accumulated can 
be applied by the oil companies which 
earn them abroad to taxes which would 
otherwise be due at home. It is an open 
secret that the great oil companies— 
Aramco and others, which have hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in assets— 
pay virtually no taxes and in general re- 
ceive a tax credit which they can apply 
against taxes on other income. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] introduced a proposal to prohibit 
this excess allowance from being used to 
offset income from sources other than di- 
rect oil production. In other words, it 
could be used to reduce taxes which 
would otherwise be paid on oil refineries, 
pipelines, retail distribution, and other 
incidental businesses in which the oil 
companies are engaged. 

The proposal is very modest. It would 
have netted $40 million a year. It was 
approved twice, but was finally elimi- 
nated, so powerful is the lobby of these 
companies, and only about $10 million 
is retained. 

SLIDING SCALE DEPLETION AMENDMENT 


At a minimum, the Williams amend- 
ment should go back into the bill; but I 
think we should also deal with the prob- 
lem of the depletion aisowance at home. 
For years I have been offering an amend- 
ment which, while retaining the deple- 
tion allowance for the small producer— 
who takes a considerable risk because he 
does not have a large number of drill- 
ings, and therefore cannot distribute the 
risk adequately within his enterprise— 
would decrease the depletion allowance 
for the large companies, which have 
multiple drillings. 

My amendment would retain the 2744- 
percent depletion allowance for concerns 
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whose income from gas and oil is less 
than $1 million a year gross; but if the 
gross income were between $1 million and 
$5 million a year, the depletion allow- 
ance would be reduced to 21 percent. For 
those companies with a gross income 
from gas and oil in excess of $5 million 
a year, the depletion allowance would be 
reduced to 15 percent. 

This seems to me to be a modest pro- 
vision. It would save the taxpayers $400 
million a year, and would permit some 
other reductions which I have mentioned 
to go into effect, without net loss of 
revenue. 

When I first proposed this amendment 
in 1951, it received nine votes. Since 
then there has been varying interest. 
Once we received 38 votes. At one time 
most Senators who would have voted for 
the amendment were in Canada. I will 
not say they were on a junket, but they 
were on a tour of inspection. The vote 
was held when the friends of the amend- 
ment were absent, whether by accident 
or design. 

We now have an opportunity to save 
$400 million a year and reduce one of the 
great abuses in our tax system. 
Seventh. We made a little progress on 

travel and entertainment last year—not 
too much progress; a little progress. We 
reduced the number of yachts in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., which could be used 
tax free for the entertainment of cus- 
tomers. We somewhat restricted the 
travel allowances. But, lo and behold, 
the limits have now been taken off travel. 
A person can make tax deductible the 
fare which he pays to Miami and back, 
even if he talks business for only 5 min- 
utes. If he spent a whole winter there 
and had a 5-minute conversation on 
business, the provision would enable him 
to write off the full cost for traveling to 
Miami and back. This is unconscionable. 

A move was made to eliminate all 
documentary accounting for entertain- 
ment and to restore what has become 
known as the Cohan rule—namely, a 
person states anything he wants, and it 
is to be credited. That proposal was 
beaten in the Finance Committee. I was 
surprised that it was. However, I sus- 
pect that an effort will be made to bring 
it back, on the floor, and possibly even 
in conference. So I urge Senators to be 
alert for it. 

THE RATE STRUCTURE 


Eighth, and finally, we should consider 
the equity of the rate structure itself. 
The bill as now written provides a reduc- 
tion of $212 billion for corporations and 
more than $9 billion for individuals, the 
latter by reducing the rates from the 
present 20 to 91 percent, to a figure of 
14 to 70 percent. 

The bill splits the rates for the first 
bracket and gives a new minimum stand- 
ard deduction. These last two features 
redeem the inequities in the nature of 
the personal tax reduction so that there 
is some degree of equity. 

However, there is neither a strong case 
nor any equity considerations involved in 
reducing corporate taxes by $24 billion. 

Since 1954, corporations have had tax 
reductions of almost $5 billion through 
the 1954 fast tax writeoff and deprecia- 
tion provisions. 
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In 1962 we passed the 7-percent invest- 
ment credit, which will net $1.2 billion a 
year to the corporations. If the Long 
amendment is repealed, this will add an- 
other $600 million to $700 million a year. 
In addition, the Treasury revised its bul- 
letin F on the standard depreciation rate, 
and thus made a present of another $1.3 
billion. 
` Therefore, we have already given $5 
billion a year in tax rettuctions to cor- 
porations. The bill grants another $2.5 
billion to corporations, while individuals 
receive some reductions for the first 
time. 

Because of this, it would be well to 
use some of the corporate reduction to 
increase the minimum standard deduc- 
tion, possibly to $400 for the taxpayer 
and $200 for each of his dependents, thus 
making a total of $1,000, instead of the 
present total of $600; or to increase the 
$600 exemption itself. 

Personally, I would propose taking at 
least $1 billion from the corporate re- 
duction and using the funds to increase 
the personal income tax deduction. 

This would be somewhat more just and 
equitable, and would give a much 
stronger stimulus to the economy than 
the present method does, because cor- 
porations have large liquid funds which 
they are not investing in business. They 
are invested in real estate, in Govern- 
ment securities, and in bank deposits, 
for example, which do not add to the 
productive strength of the country. 

SIMPLIFY STRUCTURE 


Moreover, the Senate and Congress 
should give serious consideration to sim- 
plifying the tax structure and making it 
more equitable and just by repealing 
most of the existing loopholes and 
truckholes, and using the gain in reve- 
nue to bring about a drastic reduction in 
individual income tax rates. 

I proposed this in committee. We ob- 
tained two votes for the proposal. My 
friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and I were the only two who voted 
in favor of it. At some time or other 
this will have to be done. 

I know, as I have said, that the boiler 
is under full steam. There is coal in the 
firebox, and the train is ready to thunder 
down the track and overpower anyone 
who stands in its way. 

However, by closing most of the pres- 
ent loopholes, tax rates could be reduced 
from the present level of 20 to 91 percent 
to a new level of about half that amount, 
or 10 to 50 percent. This would simplify 
the tax structure and make it more just 
and equitable, and at the same time im- 
prove its enforcement and benefit the 
great mass of Americans who neither 
avoid nor evade the duty of paying their 
taxes. 

LOOPHOLE LEADS TO LOOPHOLE 

The longer we put off tax reform, the 
more unjust our system becomes. The 
more people resent paying taxes under 
an unjust system, the more they seek ex- 


emptions for themselves. They will say; 
“If the oil interests benefit from the de- 


pletion allowance, why should not I?” 

The American people will seek special 
privilege if anyone else does. If some 
receive special privilege, they want to be 
included, as well. 
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We are granting exemption after ex- 
emption which, if carried out, will fin- 
ally result in an income tax being levied 
only on that portion of income that is 
spent on consumption. It will then be- 
come regressive, just as our systems of 
State and local taxation are regressive. 
The longer we put off tax reform, the 
more unjust our system becomes. The 
time to act is now. 

Many of my friends have come to me 
and said, “Why do you advance these 
proposals?” They have gone to my 
friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and have asked him, “Why do you 
advance these proposals? Do you not 
know that the establishment is against 
them, and that the establishment is de- 
termined to maintain the existing sys- 
tem with only slight modifications?” 

They have said to us, “Why do you 
waste your breath?” 

Mr. President, I still believe in demo- 
cratic government. I still believe in 
great American principles. I still be- 
lieve that once these matters are made 
clear, in the long run, one will conquer. 
However, it will take a long time. I be- 
lieve that if people keep still, it will take 
still longer. 

It is important to call these facts to 
the attention of the country, not merely 
to Senators, but across the country 
through the medium of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, so that these issues may 
receive a more balanced judgment and 
consideration. 

That completes the remarks which I 
had intended to make on the tax bill as 
a whole. I did wish to subject the pro- 
posal in section 202(e) to more definite 
scrutiny. 

THE UTILITY LOOPHOLE 

This obscure and little-known rider 
in the tax bill, if enacted into law, would 
cost the customers and consumers of the 
utility companies more than $600 million 


next year and more than a billion dollars 


a year by 1972. This is a windfall for 
utilities. This section prohibits Federal 
regulatory agencies from passing 
through to the consumer any of the tax 
Savings received by the interstate util- 
ities under the 7- or 3-percent investment 
credit. And the 7-percent credit will be- 
come an 11-percent investment credit, if 
the Long amendment is eliminated. 


REGULATORY—NOT A TAX—MATTER 


Mr. President, this provision has no 
business whatever in a tax bill. It is a 
regulatory matter. It prescribes by law 
the treatment the regulatory agencies 
should give the investment credit. For 
interstate utilities, especially natural gas 
pipelines, it directs the regulatory com- 
323. 


In determining the just and reasonable 
return on investment which Federal 
regulatory agencies grant to utilities, the 
investment credit tax savings would not 
count. Under the section these savings 
or income or profit would be over and 
above a just and reasonable raté of re- 
turn and would be prohibited by law from 
being passed through to the consumers 
as lower rates. 

OVER AND ABOVE FAIR RETURN 

We all know that in the regulation of 
these so-called public utilities, the regu- 
latory bodies are compelled to fix a rate 
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which will give a fair and reasonable 
return on a fair and reasonable invest- 
ment, however those terms are defined. 
This applies to the Federal regulatory 
agencies as well as to the State regula- 
tory agencies. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to give a special inducement to 
them to invest in the utilities. They have 
a guaranteed rate of return under various 
regulatory acts. The investment credit 
is in addition to this. The tax bill pro- 
hibits the benefits from being passed on 
to the consumers of these utilities—inter- 
state pipelines, long-line telephone lines, 
railways, airlines, and power systems 
which ship power across State lines. 
There is a direct prohibition against the 
benefits being passed on to the con- 
sumers. 

There may be a legal point to the effect 
that this harks back to the intent of 
Congress. 

We were assured by the late Senator 
from Oklahoma, Senator Kerr, that these 
gains would be passed on to the consumer. 
So far as the legislative history in the 
Senate is concerned, there is clear evi- 
dence that the Senate acted under the 
assumption made by the manager of the 
bill at that time, the late Senator Kerr, 
that any reduction would be passed on 
to the consumer. 

Let me read from Senator Kerr’s 
statement on August 28, when he assured 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] that the consumers would benefit: 

The 7 percent the Senator is talking about 
has nothing to do with oil companies, His 
reference to gas pipelines instead is con- 
cerned with interstate gas transporters, 
who are public utilities, and who are under 
the regulation of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which has without exception com- 
pelled the interstate gas pipeline carriers to 
pass onto the consumers any savings that 
they get by such a situation as a tax credit. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PRrOXMIRE] was a little doubtful about 
this, so he immediately asked: 

Will not the gas pipelines get a windfall? 


Listen to the response of the Senator 
in charge of the bill: 

Gas pipelines will not, because any reduc- 
tion they get they pass on to the consumers 
under regulations of the Federal Power 
Commission. The consumers in Wisconsin 
will get the windfall. 


I notice the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], a for- 
mer Governor of that great State—and 
a great Governor he was—sitting in the 
chair of the Presiding Officer. A promise 
was made that these investment credits 
would be passed on to the consumer. 
But now there is a direct prohibition 
against Federal regulatory bodies pass- 
ing them on to the consumers. This 
action, started for the Federal regulatory 
agencies, will spread to State regulatory 
agencies, without question, and will cost 
from $600 million to $1 billion a year. 
This is the worst single feature in the 
bill. I hope it will be taken out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. : 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Illinois has correctly quoted the 
late- beloved Senator from Oklahoma, 
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Robert Kerr, who was in charge of the 
bill. Senator Kerr explained the amend- 
ment in that fashion both in committee— 
executive session, where there is no 
record of what transpired—and on the 
floor of the Senate. 

With respect to the same bill, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois perhaps recalls that the 
House managers took back to the House 
the conference report, in which they 
agreed to the Long of Louisiana amend- 
ment. When they took it back to the 
House, their statement in the report as 
managers on the part of the House was 
that it was intended that the utilities 
should be permitted to retain this tax 
benefit, the tax credit on investment. I 
presume that the Senator from Illinois 
will find that that was the case. My 
attention has been directed to it on occa- 
sion. Therefore, I believe the Senator 
will find that the legislative history made 
in the House was in direct conflict with 
the legislative history made on that sub- 
ject in the Senate. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois if he has examined the 
statement in the conference report by 
the managers on the part of the House? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not read the 
report of the House conferees, but I am 
willing to take the word of the Senator 
from Louisiana, who is always accurate 
and never misstates anything. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I try to be 
accurate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; but 
that provision was never passed by the 
House. The Senator in charge of the 
bill assured us that that was not the 
case. This present provision, as I un- 
derstand, was not passed by the House. 
The House got it only in conference, and 
we all know that strange and wonderful 
things are done in conference. Confer- 
ences take place in darkness; nobody 
knows what goes on. George Norris 
used to say that there were three Houses 
of Congress: The House, the Senate, and 
the conference committee. Although 
the powers of the conference committee 
have been somewhat clipped, here is a 
case in which a small group of men, 
meeting in secret, and House Members 
alone, gave an interpretation contrary 
to that which we were given when the 
bill was approved in the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Illinois of the impression that 
the House did not include any utilities 
under the investment credit when the 
House passed the bill? It was my im- 
pression that the House included the 
regulated utilities in the House bill when 
the House passed its version of the tax 
credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That may be correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So while I 
have no knowledge of any language that 
the House may have added or of any 
legislative history that the House may 
have made when the bill passed the 
House originally, I am familiar with the 
fact that the statement of the House 
managers, when they brought the con- 
ference report before the House, indi- 
cated that they felt this provision was 
intended as an incentive to the regulated 
utilities; that it was a credit the utilities 
would be permitted to keep. 

In fairness to Senator Kerr of Okla- 
homa, who unfortunately is not here to 
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explain his position one way or the other, 
I believe the Senator from Illinois would 
find that when this measure was before 
the Senate committee, a witness who ap- 
peared on behalf of an electric utility 
testified that it would be the purpose of 
his company to pass this credit through 
to its consumers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I recall, that was 
Mr. Donald Cook, of the American Elec- 
tric Power Co., who has since reaffirmed 
his purpose and is opposed to this 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. As one 
who heard the debate on this subject, I 
believe the very statement that Senator 
Kerr made on this matter suggested that 
he was relying upon the testimony of 
that witness, who testified not only for 
his company, but for companies in a 
similar situation, and said that they pro- 
posed to pass this credit through to their 
users. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No matter what the 
legislative history may be—and the legis- 
lative history so far as the Senate is 
concerned is entirely against prohibit- 
ing a pass-through—this is bad policy in 
itself; it is not needed. It amounts to 
presenting $606 million to $1 billion to 
gas pipelines, to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp.. and to interstate 
electric companies; and it will spread to 
State regulatory bodies, as well. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor from Illinois would be so kind, I 
would hope that in the course of give- 
and-take debate he would be willing to 
discuss the legislative history of this 
question. 

The point I have in mind is that 
Senator Kerr was exactly correct when 
he was speaking of the intentions of the 
electric companies—and for that mat- 
ter, the telephone companies. That was 
the view those companies tended to take, 
and they tend to take it even to this 
day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Senator Kerr did not 
talk about electric companies. He was 
speaking of the 7-percent investment 
credit with respect to gas pipelines. 
The quotation I give from his statement 
is this: 

The gas pipelines will not, because any 
reduction they get they pass on to the con- 
sumers under the regulations of the Federal 


Power Commission. The consumers in Wis- 
consin will get the windfall. 


He was not talking about electric 
power companies; he was talking about 
gas pipelines, with respect to which he 
was an expert. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
have in mind is that Senator Kerr did 
not arrive at the conclusion that he was 
advocating something which he thought 
would be agreeable to the gas pipelines, 
by a statement of the gas pipeline in- 
terests or even the railroad interests. 
He arrived at that view by reason of a 
statement by the electric power in- 
terests. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whatever it might 
have been, Senator PROXMIRE was push- 
ing him closely because, as we all know, 
the city of Milwaukee has been pressing 
for the regulation of the price at which 
gas enters the pipeline which ultimately 
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goes to Milwaukee. We all know that. 
So Senator PROXMIRE properly asked: 
Will not the gas pipelines get a windfall? 


I remember the tone of voice he used 
in saying that. The whole Chamber 
was filled with the resonance of his voice. 
He said: 

The gas pipelines will not keep any reduc- 
tions they get; they pass them on to the 
consumers, under the regulations of the 
Federal Power Commission. The consumers 
in Wisconsin will get the windfall. 


But under this provision, they will not, 
for the Federal Power Commission will 
be prohibited from passing it on. The 
Commission will not even be allowed to 
exercise its discretion; and under this 
provision these companies will be “sit- 
ting pretty”; they will be sitting under 
the tree, and the fruit will be dropping 
into their mouths, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will indulge me the liberty of ex- 
pressing the point I was trying to get 
across, let me say that as I recall that 
situation, the electric power companies 
took the position that they wanted the 
benefit of a tax credit; and they said they 
proposed to pass it on to their customers. 

Senator Kerr assumed—perhaps in er- 
ror—that those who were speaking for 
that particular industry were speaking 
for all industries similarly situated; and 
he made that statement and that legis- 
lative history on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, but Mr. Donald 
Cook does not write the laws of the coun- 
try. Congress writes the laws, and we 
were assured that those benefits would be 
passed on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the 
House conferees, who had written the 
provision initially, made legislative his- 
tory, exactly to the contrary; namely, 
that all these utilities should receive the 
benefit of the tax credit as an incentive. 

However, now the House takes the po- 
sition that the electric utilities never did 
propose to keep it; the House now says 
they wanted to pass it through to their 
customers and that the telephone com- 
panies proposed to do likewise. 

It is true that they would benefit to the 
extent of the interest they would earn on 
the money while they would be in the 
process of passing it through, but their 
point is that ultimately they would pass 
it through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that true of the 
long lines? Perhaps it is true of the lo- 
cal companies, but it would not be true of 
the long lines, which have an investment 
of approximately $200 million a year. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that it is true of all of the 3- 
percent utilities, which include the local 
utilities, the electric light companies, and 
the telephone companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it is not true of 
the 7-percent companies, which include 
all forms of transportation—including 
the railroads and the airlines—and espe- 
cially the gas and oil pipelines, and pos- 
sibly also the long telephone lines, or any 
company, whether it gets the 3- or 7-per- 
gas credit which is under Federal regu- 

on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that the 3-percent utilities did 
expect to pass it through, and always did 
take that position. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But under the pres- 
ent law, if they are federally regulated, 
they are prohibited from passing it on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator will discover even in the House 
language that there is a difference be- 
tween the two. 

Wtih regard to the 7-percent facilities, 
which includes the transportation indus- 
tries 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the gas and oil 
pipelines. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Those are 
transportation industries, and are in- 
cluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With re- 
spect to the transportation industries, 
including the bargelines, airlines, and 
trucklines, the position taken by the 
House as of today is that the 3-percent 
utilities never expected to keep it, but 
expected to pass it through, and pro- 
posed to do so. But the 7-percent utili- 
ties have a different proposal. 

Those industries are competitive with 
one another, and the companies within 
each of those industries are also com- 
petitive with each other. The trucklines 
are competitive with other trucklines; 
the bargelines are competitive with other 
bargelines; the railroads are competitive 
with other railroads; the shipping lines 
are competitive with other shipping 
lines; and all of them are competitive 
with each other. So the House takes 
the position that inasmuch as those are 
competitive industries, competing both 
with one another and with carriers of 
other industries, they should be per- 
mitted the same incentive that is avail- 
able to other competitive industries. 

The Senator from Illinois does not 
have to agree with that; but I hope he 
understands that is the rationale of the 
House version of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me say 
that so far as the long lines of the 
A.T. & T. are concerned, certainly they 
are not competitive. When we want to 
telephone from Washington to Chicago, 
or from Washington to New Orleans, or 
from Washington to Minneapolis, we 
must use the A.T. & T. long lines. Yet 
there is no passing through of the in- 
vestment credit made there, and those 
lines have been operating at the rate of 
$200 million a year. On a 7-percent ba- 
sis, that is $14 million a year. If the Long 
amendment is deleted, the amount will 
be about $21 million a year. 

The biggest investment is in the oil 
and gas pipelines. The Senator from 
Louisiana may call them competitive, but 
they are not. Once the gas and oil pipe- 
lines are hitched up to the wells in the 
field, on the one hand, and to the local 
distributing systems, on the other, they 
are not competitive. They are monopo- 
listic; they are tied together. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I realize that 
is the Senator’s contention. But—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And there is really 
no competitive means of transporting 
gas or oil by barrel. The possibility of 
transporting propane by truck or by 
hand is not an adequate substitute for 
the gas pipelines, 

We fought out all of that 14 years ago, 
Senator Kerr's bill exempting from regu- 
lation the price at which gas entered 
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the pipelines was passed. But I do not 
think anyone would say that was com- 
petitive. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the 
Senate said so by a 2-to-1 vote on at 
least two different occasions, and so did 
the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But that does not 
prove anything for the Court ruled 
otherwise, and two Presidents vetoed the 
bill, President Truman vetoed it, and so 
did President Eisenhower, when the oil 
companies scattered $2,500 contributions 
around to Senators, in an attempt to get 
their votes. But the late Senator Case, 
of South Dakota, had the courage to ex- 
pose what was going on. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But two 
Presidents did not veto it on the basis 
that the industries were not competitive. 
The Senator from Illinois may take that 
position, and if he does, of course he is 
privileged to do so. But it is the view of 
many of us—the majority of us, I be- 
lieve—that the pipeline in carrying gas 
competes both with other pipelines for 
sales, and with those who haul oll, pro- 
pane, and butane by tank cars, not by 
barrel, with those who haul coal in rail- 
road cars, with those who haul coal on 
barges; and with those who haul residual 
oil in tankers. All of them are compet- 
ing forms of transportation—including — 
those who truck it in and those who 
bring it in by barge. Some of the barges 
are just as efficient as some of the pipe- 
lines. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But why not let the 
Federal Power Commission make the de- 
cisions in these matters? However, this 
bill prohibits them from doing so; it 
says that even though the companies are 
making an adequate rate of return on 
the capital invested, they cannot pass 
this amount on to the consumer; it must 
be retained; it cannot be counted in the 
rate base; it is to be a sheer donation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Let us con- 
sider the present situation. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates 
railroads, bargelines, and trucklines; and 
takes the view that this was intended as 
an incentive, and as such can be re- 
tained by the companies. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not called upon 
any of the regulated carriers that it reg- 
ulates to reduce their rates and to give 
back the tax credit which Congress voted 
for these carriers. Not only has the ICC 
not done so, but it does not propose to 
do so; and the carriers have been per- 
mitted to retain the tax credit, Fur- 
ther, that Commission takes the attitude 
that that is what the policy should be. 
The same is true with respect to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which regulates 
the airlines. 

A large number of carriers are in- 
volved, and the bulk of them get the 
benefit of the tax credit. The pipelines 
regulated by the FPC are about the only 
ones who do not; and the issue is in 
court. Does not the Senator from Tilli- 
nois think it fair that the policy fixed for 
these competing carriers should be a uni- 
form one? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All I say is that we 
should permit the regulatory bodies— 
subject to review by the courts—make 
these decisions. Why should we enter 
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the field of regulation and say that the 
consumer is never to get any benefit 
from the investment credit on utilities 
federally regulated? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We enacted 
a law the legislative history of which in 
one House, suggested that the carrier 
should not have the benefit of the tax 
credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was felt 
that the consumer should receive the 
benefit—the tax benefit should be passed 
through. In the other House it was 
suggested that it should not be passed 
through. That is the legislative history. 
Just as there is a conflict between the 
two Houses as to what the language 
means, there is also a conflict between 
regulatory agencies. One group can 
take it to mean one thing, and others 
can take it to mean the opposite. I 
wish the Senator could clear up this sit- 
uation one way or the other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to make 
it clear, by giving regulatory bodies 
power to make decisions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why should 
a railroad be treated differently than is a 
pipeline, if they are in competition? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is more com- 
petition for the railway than exists in the 
case of the pipeline. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Illinois suggest that the 
railroad might be giving the pipeline 
more competition than the pipeline gives 
the railroad? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Buses or airlines 
might give the railroad more competition 
than tank cars might give the pipeline. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They are 
both entitled to make a fair return after 
their investment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The regulatory com- 
missions will grant that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator kriows, all carriers are entitled to 
make a fair return on their investment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the fair value. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They are 
entitled to make a fair return after taxes. 
Regulatory commissions do not guaran- 

tee them that. Many railroads have 
been in bankruptcy. The same thing 
could happen to pipelines. Both are en- 
titled to make a fair return after taxes. 
Why should there be any difference be- 
tween two competitors? Why should one 
be permitted to have his concept of a 
fair return include the investment credit, 
and the other one denied it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would put that 

question up to the regulatory body. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why should 
the treatment between companies be any 
different. when we vote a tax benefit for 
all of them? Why should they not be 
treated alike? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am willing to join 
the Senator from Louisiana in saying 
that the benefit must be passed through 
if we are to have uniformity. Let us 
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say that it must be passed through, 
rather than saying that it may be passed 
through. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor supports that position, why does he 
not offer an amendment along that line? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why does 
not the Senator offer an amendment to 
make the railroads 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is only an ex- 
ploratory discussion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why does 
not the Senator propose uniformity of 
treatment, so as to make barge lines 
and railroads pass the benefit through, 
as well as pipelines? Why should he 
wish to single out pipelines? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend the 
Senator from Louisiana always wishes 
us to do something other than what we 
are doing, which he then answers as an 
argument why we should not do it at all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not quite. 
I wish to do exactly what we are doing. 
Iam satisfied. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a very agreeable man. Does 
he wish to give a windfall of $600 million 
to the gas pipelines and to A.T. & T. and 
the long lines of interstate and local sys- 
tems? Does he wish to have the utility 
systems of his own State ruined by this 
cancer, which he seems to be intent on 
putting into the Federal system, and 
which will creep into the State system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Illinois asks me a question, which 
I am happy to answer, but I must ask a 
question in order to answer it. How does 
the Senator from Illinois arrive at his 
figure of $600 million? The entire in- 
vestment credit for the coming year will 
be $100 million for all industry, including 
manufacturers of automobiles, button- 
hooks and everything else. The invest- 
ment credit on construction of pipelines 
is the only one to be immediately af- 
fected, because the railroads are not in- 
volved. 

The investment credit figure for pipe- 
lines alone is one I do not have available 
at the moment, but it is not going to run 
to $600 million. I believe the Federal 
Power Commission has been trying to 
support the position of the Senator from 
Illinois by obtaining these figures, but it 
will not run to $600 million because the 
Senator is talking about 7 percent of the 
whole investment. Those companies 
would have to be spending about $9 bil- 
lion a year on new pipelines if they were 
going to have an investment credit of 
$600 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This, of course, in- 
cludes all branches of the regulated 
industries. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana: But the Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not wish to offer 
amendments to get at those. He only 
wants to get at the pipelines. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The failure to 
pass through the savings by Federal 
regulatory agencies will, spread into 
State regulatory agencies, if the amend- 
ment is not eliminated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Those peo- 
ple would have to build about $8,600 mil- 
lion worth of pipelines every year, in 
order to have an investment credit of 
$600 million. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Not pipelines; 
utilities. 

Mr. President, in support of my esti- 
mates, I have a memorandum from Prof. 
Robert Eisner, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks the letter and table fur- 
nished by Professor Eisner; the testi- 
mony of Mr. Joseph C. Swidler, Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
and a memorandum covering section 
202(e). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Swidler makes some estimates. He says: 

Assuming a T7-percent investment tax 
credit in that period 


That is 1957-61— 


that 85 percent additions would be eligible 
for the credit— 


That is excluding buildings— 


tax savings to the companies in bulk would 
average approximately $60 million a year. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How much? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sixty million dollars. 
That is only for natural gas and pipe- 
lines. 


Were all the credit passed on to the gas 
consumers, considering the double effect of 
the income tax which now requires approxi- 
mately $2.08 in rates to net a $1 rate of re- 
turn to the company, consumers would save 
about $120 million a year. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
come out of the Federal Treasury now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the period from 
1957 to 1961. 

Mr. Swidler goes on to say: 

On the electric side, in the period 1957 
through 1961, privately owned electric power 
companies increased their gross utility plant 
by approximately $17 billion. Assuming 
the existence of an investment tax credit 
of 3 percent in this period and estimating 
85 percent of the additions as eligible for 
credit, the tax savings to the electric com- 
panies in bulk would average about $86 
million per year. If there were flow through 
to consumers, and with the doubling effect 
of the income tax, they would benefit by an 
annual average reduction or savings in rates 
of $172 million if applied to intrastate as 
well as interstate sales. 


If applied to intrastate as well as inter- 
state sales, adding this to the gas pipe- 
lines, we would get approximately $292 
million. Mr. Swidler continued: 


In view of the increasing demands for 
power and gas which will require larger in- 
vestments in the years ahead, we estimate 
that these sums will increase at compounded 
rates of about 5 percent annually for nat- 
ural gas companies and by about 6 percent 
a year for electric companies, assuming 
stable price levels. 


all 


This is merely for electricity and gas 


alone, but in addition there are the long 
lines and the telephones, possibly intra- 
state telephones, and investments in 
long lines, as I have said, about $200 
million. The investment in intrastate 
facilities is approximately $2 billion 
10 times that amount. $ 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am be- 


ginning to get the idea of how the Sen- 
ator from Illinois arrives at what I re- 
gard. as an absolutely ridiculous figure. 
We begin with a figure which includes 


Ath 


1964 


the electric utilities. What the Senator 
from Illinois is addressing himself to 
does not pertain to them. But he in- 
cludes them. Then he includes the rail- 
roads. He says he wants to put them in. 
Otherwise they would not be included. 
So, by including a number of industries 
not involved, and by doubling and re- 
doubling the figure—because every time 
a company gives a dollar of earnings to 
a consumer it must receive tax benefits, 
since it is entitled to make a fair return 
after taxes, the Senator finally arrives 
at an astronomical sum that does not 
have anything to do with the question 
we are debating. 

If the Senator wishes to include the 
railroads, the airlines, the buslines, and 
the electric utilities, which are not in- 
cluded, I suggest that he move to in- 
clude those carriers, and have a con- 
sistent policy in regard to all of them. 
Then he would be approaching at least 
half the figure that he is talking about. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Vast amounts are in- 
volved. We should realize that the fig- 
ures are cumulative. Once the Federal 
precedent is laid down, one can be quite 
certain that many, if not most, of the 
State regulatory bodies will follow it. I 
understand that the Federal Power Com- 
mission prescribes the system of ac- 
counting for local power companies, 
and if the companies are prohibited 
from counting the investment tax credit 
as a receipt, and if it is excluded, the 
item will not be in their accounting sys- 
tem, and the States therefore will be 
compelled to disregard it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that the Congress is not propos- 
ing to tell any State regulatory agency 
how it shall fix its rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the precedent 
established by the Federal law would 
spread into State law, and in the case 
of the Federal Power Commission, the 
accounting provisions of the Federal 
Power Act would spread into the States, 
because that agency prescribes the ac- 
counting provisions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would 

spread if the States permitted it to 
spread. The proposal does not tell them 
what to do. I am sure the Senator 
knows that in the absence of a law com- 
pelling them to do otherwise, they will 
do business as the State law requires, 
and in the way the commissions in the 
various States think they should do busi- 
ness. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is not a 
child in political affairs. He knows that, 
in a very large percentage of the cases, 
the various State commissions are more 
or less under the control of the private 
utility companies. What we know as 
men we cannot deny or pretend to be 
ignorant of as Senators. 

The family of the Senator made a great 
fight in Louisiana. I commend them for 
that effort. They tried to keep the regu- 
latory bodies outside the control of the 
utilities of that State. I do not know 
whether the utilities have gotten in 
“under the tent” since the Long family 
ceased to rule from the Governor's man- 
sion in Baton Rouge, but the utilities are 
“under the tent“ in a great many States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Louisiana is not trying to say they 
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are not. This Senator has not too much 
confidence in the average State regula- 
tory commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Good. I do not have 
much confidence in them, either. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But that is 
not the point to which we are addressing 
ourselves. State regulatory commissions 
can do whatever they wish to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the proposal 
prohibits the Federal Power Commission 
from setting a precedent of a pass- 
through. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ate fails to adopt the proposal, all Fed- 
eral commissions except one will take 
the attitude that it was intended that 
the carrier should have the benefit of the 
tax credit as an incentive to expand, im- 
prove, modernize, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then they would not 
have to follow the proposal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. All Federal 
regulatory agencies except the Federal 
Power Commission in its regulation of 
pipelines will proceed to take the attitude 
that the Congress intended the proposal 
as an incentive to modernize railroads 
and bargelines, to improve trucking line 
equipment and the handling of freight, 
and so forth. 

So all the carriers which compete with 
pipelines will be permitted to take the 
view that it was intended for them to 
keep the tax advantage. Then we would 


have the Federal Power Commission tak- . 


ing a contrary view. Of course, that 
question will be tested in the courts, and 
eventually the courts will decide it one 
way or the other. It seems to me that 
if we are to take the attitude that the 
utilities were not intended to have the 
benefit of the tax credit, none of them 
should have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the Senate we 
were assured they would not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They should 
all be treated alike. It is not fair to 
permit one of two carriers which com- 
pete at a given point to make a fair re- 
turn which would take into consideration 
the tax credit of that carrier, and the 
other to make a fair return which would 
not take into consideration the tax credit. 

I hope that if the Senator wishes to 
oppose the House provision he will not 
move in that respect, but will move to 
substitute his own proposal to reach the 
$600 million figure, assuming the inclu- 
sion of the electric industry and certain 
telephone companies, which in my opin- 
ion are not involved in the current pro- 
posal. Then it would be doubled by 
taking into consideration the cost to the 
Federal Treasury of the taxes on the 
money, and they would all be put under 
the same tent on exactly the same basis. 
If we are to take the Senator’s point of 
view, that would be the fair way to do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend is a 
master of diversion, but I should like to 
go back to legislative history again. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why would 
the Senator lead a charge against the 
pipelines? Why does he not be a real 
David against Goliath and take all of 
them on? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One at a time. I read 
Senator Kerr's statement on August 28th. 
On September 4. 1962, a week later, he 
made another statement, which I would 
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like to read, and which the Senator will 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
referred to Wisconsin: 


Actually, I would think that the consumers 
of Wisconsin were more interested in the 7 
percent given to interstate pipelines than in 
the 7 percent given to any other system of 
transportation, because interstate carriers 
of gas are utilities regulated by the Federal 
Power Commission. There may be State 
regulatory bodies that falled to require a 
regulated private utility to pass on the 3- 
percent credit to the customers or consum- 
ers. I do not know of any. I am not say- 
ing there are, but I am saying there may 
be. But there is not a Member of the Senate 
who does not know that the Federal Power 
Commission will require the regulated in- 
terstate pipeline companies or transporters 
to pass on to the consumers the benefit of 
the 7-percent tax credit available to inter- 
state gas pipelines. 


He made the statement twice—not 
about electrical utilities, but about gas 
utilities. 

I appreciate the colloquy with my 
good friend from Louisiana, who is a 
fine Senator, even though he is in error 
from time to time. 

I yield the floor. 

ExHIBIT 1 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Evanston, III., November 22, 1963. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PAuL: I am enclosing a set of esti- 
mates of potential costs to consumers of 
the regulatory provision regarding the in- 
vestment credit [sec. 202(e)] in H.R. 8363. 
I may add that I have not as yet been 
able to locate any other estimates of these 
costs. The provision was apparently in- 
serted by the Ways and Means Committee 
with little knowledge of the dollar magni- 
tude of its effects. 

It should, of course, be understood that 
it is impossible to attach precision to any 
estimates of this kind. The direct cost to 
consumers, which is all I attempt to esti- 
mate, will depend upon action of State as 
well as Federal regulatory agencies, volun- 
tary actions of regulated companies them- 
selves, and above all the amount of the in- 
vestment credit. This last will depend upon 
annual equipment expenditures. Iam there- 
fore submitting two sets of estimates based 
upon different assumptions as to the rate of 
equipment expenditures and consequent 
amounts of the investment credit. 

In both cases we start with an actual 
credit of $279 million in 1962 as estimated in 
the Survey of Current Business. In the one 
case we make the very conservative assump- 
tion that the dollar volume of equipment 
additions will grow at a 4-percent-per-an- 
num rate. In the other case we make what 
I consider to be the more reasonable assump- 
tion that the dollar value of equipment ad- 
ditions grows at an 8-percent rate in the af- 
fected industries. I consider the 8-percent 
rate more reasonable because projections in 
the electric power industry which account 
for a major amount of the investment credit 
involve a 6.7-percent per annum rate of 
growth in the real value of annual additions. 
(See enclosed copy of charts from Electri- 
cal World.) Price increases of little more 
than 1 percent per year would then bring 
this 6.7 to 8 percent in dollar terms. J 
should expect similar rates of growth in 
communications and airlines, which would 
account for much of the rest of the credit 
enjoyed by regulated companies. 

The potential effect of the regulatory pro- 
vision (assuming that all regulated com- 
panies would be affected by the provision) 
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would then be $630 million in 1964. This 
figure would rise rapidly, assuming an 8-per- 
cent-per-annum growth in the rate of equip- 
ment additions, passing the billion-dollar 
mark by 1972. 

It is most important to recognize that 
these costs are per year. The cumulative 
effect is astronomical, passing $5 billion in 
the 8-percent growth case by 1970, passing 
$10 billion by 1975, passing $20 billion by 
1981, and going above $80 billion by 1997, 
for any of us who care to worry that far 
ahead. Even on the assumption of only a 
4-percent growth rate, the potential cost to 
consumers over the next 33 years is some 
$33 billion, an average of a billion dollars 
per year. And we must realize, of course, 
that these are only direct costs, including 
neither the added cost of lower capacity op- 
erations or the pass-on of cost increases to 
secondary users of services of regulated in- 
dustries. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT EISNER, 
Professor of Economies. 
Potential costs to consumers of regulatory 
provision regarding investment credit (sec. 
202 (e)) in H.R, 8363 + 


Un millions of dollars} 


If rate of growth of investment per 
annum is— 


Year 4 percent 8 percent 
Annual | Cumula- Annual | Cumula- 
tive 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

618 618 630 630 
615 1,233 653 1,283 
627 1,860 693 1, 976 
641 2.501 735 2,711 
654 3.155 783 3,494 
669 3.824 834 4,328 
685 4, 509 889 §,217 
702 5,211 950 6, 167 
719 5, 930 1,016 7, 183 
738 6, 668 1,088 8,271 
759 7,427 1, 164 9, 435 
779 8, 206 1,248 10, 683 
802 9, 008 1,340 12,023 
826 9, 834 1,438 13, 461 
850 10, 684 1.545 15, 006 
87. 11.560 1.661 16.667 
902 12, 462 1,785 18, 452 
932 13, 394 1, 921- 373 
961 14, 355 2, 067 22, 440 
991 15, 346 2,224 24.664 
1.024 16, 370 2, 304 27, 058 
1.057 17, 426 2, 578 , 636 
1,091 18, 518 2,776 32, 412 
1,128 19, 646 2. 991 35, 403 
1.164 20, 810 3.223 38, 626 
1, 204 22,014 3,473 42,099 
1,244 23, 258 3, 743 45, 842 
1, 286 24, 544 4,035 49, 877 
1,331 25, 875 4.350 54.227 
1,376 27, 261 4, 691 58, 918 
1,423 28, 675 5, 058 63, 976 
1,472 30, 147 5.455 431 
1, 524 31, 671 5, 884 75, 315 
1,578 33, 249 6, 348 $1, 613 


jat rire following major assumptions underlying cal- 
culations: 
Effective total corporate profits tax rate will be 
* 0 to Pg percent in 1964 and 48 percent thereafter. 
2. to consumers in all regulated industries will 
Ba) a ed to give fair rate of return after taxes. 
vestment tax credit in 1962 in regulated industries 
$279,000,000, which was the sum estimated in 


equaled 
the § Survey of Current Business, July 1963, p. 4, for corpo-- 


rations, in transportation, public utilities, and commu- 


4. Half of investment credits are assumed to relate 
arent. blic utility property” on which a partial 
Pii 7 is permissible (subpar. (1)). This 
e is estimated at 3 percent per year. 
juirement in existing law for reduction in 
— Sraa (the Long amendment) is not removed. 
If this requirement is eliminated the actual costs to con- 
sumers would rise by about $30,000,000 per year by 1974 
wa the case of 4-percent growth and rise gradually there- 
after. In the case of 8-percent growth, repeal of the 
Long amendment would increase the cost to 8 
of the regulatory provision by some $40,000,000 per 
by 1974 and reach an amount of increase eq “to 
$200,000,000 per year by 1997. 
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{From Electrical World, Sept. 23, 1963] 
Construction expenditures 
[In millions of dollars]! 


Gener- | Trans- | Distri- | Miscel- 
ation mission] bution |laneous 


Total 


1, 48 571 | 1,343 161 3, 623 
1,479 598 | 1,513 186 3, 781 
2, 234 747 | 1,566 199 4,746 
2, 582 764 | 1,373 187 4, 906 
2, 369 708 | 1,413 180 4, 669 
2, 226 715 1.565 183 4, 690 
2.114 764 | 1,550 180 4, 608 
1, 693 792 | 1,593 193 4, 271 
1, 782 890 1,750 220 4, 642 
1,715 980 | 1,800 200 4, 695 
1,771 980 | 1,925 200 4, 876 
1. 900 1,013 | 2,075 210 5, 198 
2,250 | 1,102 | 2,245 230 5,827 
3, 338 „300 2,750 305 7, 753 
4,388 | 1,732 | 3,560 395 | 10,025 
6,300 | 2,350 | 4,543 541 13, 734 


1 1963-80 in constant 1962 dollars. 


MEMORANDUM—SECTION 202(e) OF THE Tax 
BILL WHICH WovuLp SUBSIDIZE UTILITY 
SHAREHOLDERS 
THIS SUBSIDY DOES NOT BELONG IN THE 

TAX BILL 


One of the worst features of the present 
tax bill, H.R. 8363, is an obscure and little- 
known rider contained in section 202(e) 
which writes a permanent and unnecessary 
subsidy for regulated utilities into the in- 
come tax laws. 

I rise today to expose and publicize this 
provision of the House-approved bill because 
it would increase the rates paid to these 
legally protected monopolies for essential 
utility services by more than $600 million 
this year. In succeeding years, this subsidy 
will constantly increase in amount and by 
1972 it will cost over $1 billion annually. 

Section 202(e) amends the existing public 
utility statutes by compelling the Federal 
regulatory commissions to treat as tax ex- 
penses the tax savings realized by the util- 
ities under the investment credit granted by 
the 1962 Revenue Act. But, it indirectly 
amends those statutues by a provision em- 
bedded in the income tax laws. Why have 
the sponsors of this proposal departed from 
the normal legislative channels? Why was 
it only tacked on to the tax bill after public 
hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had been concluded? Why was it 
submitted to the House under a no-amend- 
ment rule? 

I assert that the sponsors of this special 
interest legislation are understandably anx- 
ious to avoid any consideration of its merits. 
They have seized the opportunity offered by 
our expedited consideration of the tax bill 
to quietly bury this extraneous and unjust 
proposal in a major and massively complex 
economic. measure. 

At an appropriate time, I shall move to 
strike this section from the tax bill and refer 
it to the Commerce Committee. 


CONGRESS HAS NEVER BEFORE LEGISLATED THE 
RATE TREATMENT OF TAX BENEFITS 

This rider breaks with our past practice 
of entrusting the regulatory agencies with 
the responsibility for deciding how a par- 
ticular tax benefit should be refiected in the 
“just and reasonable” rate. For the first 
time, we would be using the tax laws as a 
vehicle for deciding specific issues before the 
regulatory agencies. It will surely not be 
the last time. 

The enactment of section 202(e) would re- 
sult in repeated and frequent demands upon 
the Congress to decide other pending rate 
and accounting issues, on behalf of one side 
or another. 

WINDFALL PROFITS FOR UTILITIES 

Under the Revenue Act of 1962, the annual 
taxes otherwise payable are reduced by a 7- 
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or a 3-percent credit measured by investment 
In new plant and equipment. Under the 
almost universally used “cost of service” 
method of rate regulation, utilities are al- 
lowed to charge rates which cover their ex- 
penses of doing business and provide a rea- 
sonable rate of return on their investment 
in the regulated business. Federal income 
taxes are classified as an operating expense 
and, therefore, are borne entirely by the rate- 
payers. If taxes are increased, the utility’s 
customers must pay more. Conversely, if 
1 are lowered, its customers should pay 
ess. 

But, section 202 (6e) directs the commis- 
sions to ignore the reduced taxes stemming 
from a utility's mandatory use of the invest- 
ment credit in fixing its income tax allow- 
ance. This is as absurd and unfair as a legis- 
lative flat that such bodies must force the 
ratepayers to pay more than the actual cost 
of wages, rent, or any other operating ex- 
pense. 

The only purpose of this rider is to in- 
crease. the fair return on invested capital 
which the utilities already earn by giving 
them an additional return, in the form of 
an allowance for phantom taxes—which will 
never be paid. 

The privately owned utilities have grown 
and prospered under the just and reasonable 
standard of ratemaking. Many of them are 
now classified as growth stocks by the finan- 
cial community. Nevertheless, we are asked 
to erode and destroy this standard by legis- 
lating an inequitable redistribution of in- 
come between the customers and the share- 
holders of regulated utilities. 


THE SUBSIDY IS INCONSISTENT WITH THE 
OBJECTIVES OF H.R. 8363 


President Johnson has declared war on 
poverty in America, We are relying on tax 
reductions to stimulate demand, production 
and full employment. The present tax bill 
would reduce Federal tax revenues in order 
to increase the funds available to the con- 
sumer demand section of the economy. But, 
section 202(e) diverts hundreds of millions 
of dollars which would otherwise be avail- 
ble for such purposes to the treasuries of the 
utility companies and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If the tax savings utilities realize under 
the investment credit are used to lower their 
rates, consumers will have additional income 
to spend just as if we gave them a further 
tax cut. But, by prohibiting such rate re- 
ductions, the rider prevents such stimula- 
tion of the economy. 

Moreover, at a 50-percent tax rate, half of 
the additional revenues collected from con- 
sumers will find their way into the Federal 
Treasury. The other half will remain as 
idle capital funds in the hands of the utili- 
ties who already have an adequate cash flow 
from depreciation accruals and are allowed 
to include ample working capital in their 
rate base. Obviously, these uses of the addi- 
tional revenues collected from consumers will 
not benefit the economy to the same extent 
as rate reductions. 


UTILITIES WANT MORE FAVORABLE TREATMENT 
THAN NONREGULATED TAXPAYERS 


The utilities claim that unless they are 
permitted to keep the dollar tax savings pro- 
duced by the investment credit, they will be 
in a worse position than nonregulated tax- 
payers. This plea for equal treatment is only 
a masquerade for their efforts to obtain legis- 
lation which would make them the only class 
of taxpayers who are guaranteed the right to 
retain such savings. 

All other taxpayers are subject to competi- 
tion which may force them to pass on the 
tax savings to their customers in the form of 
lower prices. The regulated utilities are 
either entirely immune from competition or 
face only limited and imperfect competition. 
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Indeed, it is precisely because of this eco- 
nomic characteristic that their rates are con- 
trolled to protect consumers against exorbi- 
tant charges. If section 202(e) is enacted, 
they will be legally exempted from regula- 
tion and they are already legally protected 
from competition. Thus they will enjoy the 
best of both worlds. 


THIS SUBSIDY IS NOT NEEDED FOR PLANT 
EXPANSION 


The utilities claim that they must retain 
these tax savings as an aid in the financing 
of a new plant expansion. But, the fair 
return which they are allowed upon their 
invested capital is set sufficiently high to 
enable them to attract necessary new capital. 
Indeed, this was one of the principal reasons 
for the opposition of the administration to 
inclusion of the utilities in the class of tax- 
payers eligible for the investment credit. 

Moreover, although certain depressed in- 
dustries may have a genuine need for such 
financial assistance, the utility industry is 
generally able to finance plant expansion 
from other sources. During the postwar 
period, the regulated industries have financed 
tremendously large capital addition programs 
without difficulty. Of course, they did not 
have any Investment tax credits during the 
perlod of such construction. The principal 
spokesman for the utilities before the Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Donald Cook, presi- 
dent of the American Electric Power Co., ad- 
vised us that it was not necessary for utilities 
to retain these tax savings in their business. 
Thus, he stated that: 

“We do not need the cash that would be- 
come available, although some industries 
may, we do not need the cash that would 
become available from this tax reduction in 
order to finance the additions to our plant. 
If we can reduce our fixed charges, we would 
be in a position to finance out of our own 
resources or by going to the capital markets 
all of this plant and any other plant that 
‘we need to construct.” (Hearings, Senate 
Committee on Finance, 87th Cong., 2d sess., 
1962, p. 951.) 

Finally, we did not intend the investment 
tax credit to constitute a subsidy in aid of 
construction for the benefit of either the 
utilities or any other class of taxpayers. In 
1962, the late Senator Kerr stated on the floor 
that: 

“Some opponents of the credit claim that 
it is merely a subsidy for business, that it 
will provide a windfall gain for investment 
which would have been made anyway, but 
this is a misunderstanding of the credit. It 
is not a subsidy. It is a tax reduction. The 
provisions of this legislation, Mr. President, 
constitute a tax reduction and by no stretch 
of the imagination can a tax reduction be 
Made synonymous with a subsidy.” 


THE SENATE INTENDED THESE TAX SAVINGS TO BE 
PASSED ON TO CONSUMERS 


The Finance Committee and this body 
made utilities eligible for the benefits of the 
investment credit in reliance upon represen- 
tations that the credit would be a substantial 
benefit to them, as well as an effective stimu- 
lus to greater capital investment, even if 
passed on to the consumers. Now that they 
have been made eligible certain segments 
of the regulated industries seek to repudi- 
ate their prior firm assurances that the 
consumers, not the companies, would bene- 
fit. It will be recalled that there was con- 
siderable opposition to the extension of the 
credit to regulated utilities on the ground 
that it would result in a windfall profit un- 
less used to reduce rates and, if so applied, 
would fail to stimulate greater investment. 
On September 4, 1962, Senator Kerr rejected 
these arguments on the floor in the follow- 
ing language: 

“The Senator from Wisconsin then said 
that there would be no benefit to the utility, 
that there would be no stimulant to the 
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utility, if the utility gave its customers the 
benefit of the savings enjoyed by the utility 
in the construction or modernization of its 
equipment and facilities by reason of the 
proposed investment credit. * * * I remind 
him that the president of the largest regu- 
lated utility in this Nation was before our 
committee for many hours, and he made the 
positive statement, first, that the 3-percent 
investment credit would be a stimulant to 
his company, that it would result in a great- 
er modernization and improvement of its 
generating equipment; that it would result 
in an expansion at a faster rate than would 
be effective or possible without the proposed 
investment credit. 

“The president of that regulated electric 
utility said, in addition, that it would be 
their purpose to pass on to their customers 
every dollar of saving realized by reason of 
the proposed investment purpose. 

“Therefore, Senators can understand why 
the Committee on Finance acted as it did. 
It accepted the Judgment of the president of 
a great utility company as to the value of the 
proposed investment credit to his company 
and his company’s customers. The commit- 
tee accepted as valid his assurance that the 
saving would be passed on to the customers.” 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR THE PREFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT OF THE GAS PIPELINES AND OTHER 
UTILITIES ELIGIBLE FOR THE 7-PERCENT CREDIT 


Under the Revenue Act of 1962, utilities 
engaged in interstate transportation such 
as gas and oil pipelines, airlines, railroads, 
shipping lines, and truck and bus operators 
are eligible for the full 7-percent credit. On 
the other hand, all other utilities are eligible 
only for the lesser 3-percent credit. 

In prohibiting the use of investment tax 
credit savings realized by utilities, section 
202(e) affords unjustified preferential treat- 
ment to the gas pipelines and other 7-per- 
centers. It prohibits any use of their tax 
savings to reduce the rates they charge con- 
sumers. But, it permits the use of a very 
minor portion of the annual tax credit sav- 
ings to reduce the rates of the 3 percenters. 

The larger credit was granted to the in- 
terstate transportation utilities because they 
argued that, unlike other utilities, they had 
to compete with unregulated enterprises or 
suppliers of substitute commodities who 
would pass on all of the tax-credit savings 
to their customers through lower prices. On 
this basis, the Finance Committee and this 
body was persuaded to grant them the full 
credit in order to avoid subjecting them to 
an unfair competitive disadvantage. Now, 
however, they have changed their tune and 
are insisting that we pass a private relief bill 
which would allow them to keep the credit 
instead of flowing it through. 

The late Senator Kerr made many state- 
ments during the floor debates on the in- 
vestment tax-credit provision which un- 
equivocally established that the Finance 
Committee and the Senators who voted to 
grant the 7-percent credit believed it would 
be passed on to consumers. On August 28, 
1962, Senator Kerr defended the eligibility 
of the pipelines for the 7-percent credit by 
assuring Senator Proxmme that the consum- 
ers would benefit. Thus, he stated that: 

“The 7 percent the Senator is talking 
about has nothing to do with oil companies. 
His reference to gas pipelines instead is con- 
cerned with interstate gas transporters, who 
are public utilities, and who are under the 
regulation of the FPC, which has without 
exception compelled the interstate gas pipe- 
line carriers to pass on to the consumers any 
savings that they get by such a situation as 
a tax credit. 

“Mr. Proxmire. Will not the gas pipelines 
get a windfall? 

“Mr. Kerr. The gas pipelines will not, be- 
cause any reduction they get they pass on 
to the consumers under regulations of the 
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Federal Power Commission. The consumers 
in Wisconsin will get the windfall.” 

Again, on September 4, 1962, Senatar Kerr 
made a statement on the floor which reiter- 
ated his understanding that the benefits of 
the credit would be passed on to consumers 
by both Federal and State regulatory agen- 
cies. Thus, he stated: 

“Actually, I would think that the con- 
sumers of Wisconsin were more interested in 
the 7 percent given to interstate pipelines 
than in the 7 percent given to any other sys- 
tem of transportation, because interstate 
carriers of gas are utilities regulated by the 
Federal Power Commission, There may be 
State regulatory bodies that failed to require 
a regulated private utility to pass on the 3- 
percent credit to the customers or consum- 
ers. I do not know of any. I am not say- 
ing there are, but I am saying there may 
be. But there is not a Member of the Sen- 
ate who does not know that the Federal 
Power Commission will require the regulated 
interstate pipeline companies or transport- 
ers to pass on to the consumers the benefit 
of the 7-percent tax credit available to inter- 
state gas pipelines.” 

I note that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has made no attempt to explain this 
favoritism toward the gas pipelines and the 
other 7 percenters. 


CONSUMERS MUST PAY A RETURN ON THEIR 
OWN CAPITAL 


Section 202(e) will directly compel the 
ratepayers to contribute a subsidy to the 
regulated utilities in the form of an excessive 
income tax allowance. Thus, the utilities 
will enjoy the use of capital contributed by 
customers on which they will not be re- 
quired to pay any interest. Furthermore, the 
bill appears to prohibit the deduction of 
such consumer-contributed capital from the 
rate base of the utilities. Thus, they will be 
earning a full return ranging upward from 
6 percent upon capital supplied by the con- 
sumers. This is manifestly inequitable and 
improper. ~ 

Furthermore, this statutory provision vios 
lates the basic scheme of public utility regu- 
lation which requires that the shareholders 
of the utility must furnish capital and that 
its ratepayers are responsible only for the 
payment of a fair return upon such invested 
capital. This is public ownership for pri- 
vate gain. 

In the case of the 7 percenters, no part 
of the tax savings realized in a given year 
will ever be applied to reduce rates. In the 
case of the 3 percenters, a small frac- 
tional part of the tax savings realized in a 
given year can be so applied. Thus, the tax 
savings on each property unit may be pro- 
rated over its estimated useful life. If an 
electric utility buys a generating plant for 
$100,000 it earns a $3,000 tax credit, But, 
its rates can be reduced by only one-thirtieth 
of this tax saving—$100—each year. The 
consumers must wait 30 years for the full 
saving to be passed on in lower rates. 
Meantime, the utilities have the use of the 
consumers’ funds. 


THE SUBSIDY WILL SPREAD TO STATE- 
REGULATED UTILITIES 

Section 202(e) is written in terms of a- 
directive to the Federal regulatory commis- 
sions. Nevertheless, it is certain to have a 
definite and powerful impact upon both 
State commissions and courts. 

In the first place, this section allegedly 
clarifies the congressional intent underlying 
the enactment of the investment tax credit. 
Certainly, our declaration that the purposes 
of such Federal tax relief will only be served 
if the utilities enjoy the benefits of the 
credit to the complete exclusion of their 
customers will carry great weight. In the 
second place, the decisions of the Federal 
regulatory agencies normally have a consid- 
erable influence on the trend of State utility 
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regulation. Finally, since the State and 

Federal commissions have dual jurisdiction 

over many utilities operating in both intra- 

state and interstate commerce there will be 
conflicting requirements if a State wishes to 
allow only actual taxes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION; 
ACCOMPANIED BY RUSSELL C. RAINWATER, 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Mr. Swipter. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am happy to be here 
by invitation of the chairman to testify on 
the proposed section 202(e) set out in HR. 
8363 


I might say that this section is not a rev- 
enue section. It is rather, a section which 
proposes to prescribe the treatment to be 
given the investment tax credit for ratemak- 
ing purposes by Federal regulatory agencies. 

I have a formal statement which I should 
like to have made a part of the record. But, 
with your permission, I shall attempt rather 
than read the statement, to summarize my 
position and let the statement stand as a 
more full and exact expression of my views. 

This is a rather awkward time for me to 
testify on an investment tax credit problem 
because the Federal Power Commission now 
has pending before it both a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding with respect to accounting for the 
investment tax credit, and rate cases involv- 
ing the treatment of these credits for rate- 
making purposes. ` 

Nevertheless, I shall try to be responsive 

to the committee's invitation and speak with 
as much fullness and as much clarity as I 
can. 
Section 202(e) would direct all Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies with respect to public util- 
ities generally, which are defined to include 
the electric companies, natural gas distribu- 
tion companies, and various other utility 
companies, that the credit should not be 
flowed through to the consumer except on the 
basis of the averaging of the allowances over 
the life of the property involved. 

An altogether different scheme is proposed 
for the tax credit of the natural gas pipe- 
line companies. In the case of these com- 
panies which receive a 7-percent credit as 
compared to the 3-percent credit for the pub- 
lic utilities, the statute would provide that 
none of the credit might be flowed through 
to the consumer, but that all of it should 
be retained by the shareholders and that 
mone could be refiected in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in a rate case. 

In both cases, these provisions are stated 
in terms of retroactive interpretations of the 
investment tax credit provision; retroactive- 
ly both of these different methods of treat- 
ment are to be considered as part of the 
original congressional intent, as I under- 
stand section 202(e). 

My Commission is not all of one mind with 
respect to these provisions. I speak for 
two other members, Commissioners Charles 
Ross and David Black, as well as myself, 
of course, in urging that the question of 
regulatory treatment of the investment cred- 
it should be left with the Commission. On 
any substantive questions, I speak only for 
myself. 

Commissioners O'Connor and Woodward 
have asked me to state their general concur- 
rence in the principle that the Commission 
should have discretion in fixing rates and 
that, in general, the legislative body should 
not prescribe the rate treatment of specific 
items of cost. But they think that an excep- 
tion should be made here because of the con- 
troversy which has arisen with respect to the 
intention of Congress in enacting the invest- 
ment tax credit provision, and they would 
therefore see no objection to a departure 
from that principle under these particular 
circumstances. 

I do not comment here today on the reve- 
nue feature. The Commission is not oppos- 
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ing the investment tax credit for the com- 
panies it regulates. I comment here today 
only upon the congressional prescription and 
direction to the regulatory agencies as to the 
precise effect to be given to the investment 
tax credit in a rate case, and I am here on 
behalf of the majority of the Federal Power 
Commission to urge that the Congress not set 
the precedent of legislating the details of 
the treatment of the items of cost for rate- 
making purposes. 

As I am sure the members of the commit- 
tee know, public utility commissions were 
created in the first place because legislative 
ratemaking had proved to be infeasible. 
The State legislatures and the Congress cre- 
ated specialized administrative agencies 
charged with the responsibility for determin- 
ing just and reasonable rates, subject always 
to judicial review and, as you know, there is 
a great body of law which channels and con- 
trols the administrative agencies in carrying 
out their responsibilities for determining 
just and reasonable rates. 

This system has flexibility. It permits ad- 
justing the delicate balance between the in- 
terests of ratepayers and investors in the 
light of changing circumstances. 

It permits changes from time to time in 
the general rules as the situation may re- 
quire, and it permits individual differentia- 
tion in accordance with differences in the 
particular circumstances of individual indus- 
tries or companies. 

With respect to the income tax feature in 
particular, the rule governing administrative 
agencies was laid down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1922 in the Galveston case (Galves- 
ton Electric Co. v. Galveston, 258 U.S. 388, 
399 (1922)). That case held that the income 
tax related to a just and reasonable level of 
earnings was an allowable cost, and that 
earnings must be permitted which would en- 
able a company to pay the income tax which 
would be due on the basis of just and reason- 
able rates as a part of its—— 

Senator Gore. And allow thereafter a fair 
and reasonable return on investment. 

Mr. Swipier. That is right, sir. 

Senator Gore. But if I understand the 
pending bill and your description of it, the 
bill would interject by law an estoppel 
against the Commission’s considering the 
particular tax features referred to here in a 
ratemaking case. 

Mr. SwIDLER. That is right, Senator Gore. 
It no longer relates the income tax allowance 
to the level required to be paid on the basis 
of a fair and reasonable rate level and earn- 
ings level, but prescribes an arbitrary, or at 
least a flat, additional level of earnings over 
and above just and reasonable rates. 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. Swidler, if I may 
inter jet 

Mr. SWwWmDLER. Yes, Senator BENNETT. 

Senator BENNETT (continuing). Isn't the 
requirement also that in order to get the 
benefit of this particular tax advantage they 
have to make an increased investment, and 
isn't the purpose of the program to stimu- 
late investment for the purpose of increasing 
job opportunities? 

Now, if we are going to take all of that 
incentive away, and give it to the con- 
sumer by reducing the rate then you have, 
in effect, negated the purpose of Congress in 
passing this particular law. 

Mr. SwipLer. The electric industry and, to 
some extent, the natural gas industry in ad- 
vocating the extension of the investment tax 
credit provision to cover their operations 
made clear the very great inducement to in- 
vestment that would result from coverage 
irrespective of whether the benefits were 
flowed through to the consumer, because 
there is a reduction in fixed charges, there 
is, in effect, a reduction in initial cost, and 
this would make possible investments which 
would otherwise be marginal. 

So far as the purpose of the investment 
tax credit provision is concerned, no mem- 
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ber of our Commission has any quarrel with 
you, but we do think that there is a serious 
question whether the purpose of inducing 
investment would be best realized by pro- 
viding that the whole benefit must go to the 
shareholder and might then be fully re- 
flected as dividends or whether it should be 
reflected as reduced costs. 

Senator Bennett. Well, who supplies the 
additional investment, the consumer or the 
shareholder? 

Mr. Swiprer. The shareholder supplies 
the—well, obviously the growth of the in- 
dustry is made possible by its growth in 
earnings, by the money that the consumers 


pay. 

In the utility business, Senator BENNETT, 
which sells only one commodity, which does 
not have annual changes of style or pack- 
aging, which does not have new products 
for which provision must be made each year, 
the investment in plant, by and large, is 
controlled by one factor—growth. If the 
industry builds ahead of its projected loads 
by more than a little, it will very soon slow 
down and let loads catch up. So that the 
controlling consideration in determining the 
investment in the businesses for which the 
Commission has regulatory responsibility is 
growth which, in turn, is related to the rate 
level. When the investment tax credit pro- 
visions were before you, and the question 
was whether to extend its coverage to the 
regulated companies, some of the industry 
witnesses made precisely this point: That 
with the benefit of this tax reduction they 
could reduce rates, increase use, and thereby 
require and justify investment in additional 

lant. 
i Senator BENNETT. Under the bill those in- 
dustries that feel they can prosper more by 
reducing rates would have the right to 
reduce ratés. 

Mr. SwIDLER. Yes, sir; and those which feel 
they would rather pass the money along to 
their stockholders would have the privilege 
of doing that. 

Senator BENNETT. That is right. 

Excuse me, go ahead. 

Mr. Swipter. It is a point that I wanted 
to make, and I was glad to be able to make 
it in response to your question. 

One general result, to come back to the 
question of principle involved, Senator BEN- 
NETT, of directing the Commission as to a 
particular allowance to be made in a rate 
case, if the bill should pass, would be that 
the Commission could no longer be respon- 
sible for determining just and reasonable 
rates or for defending the equity of the re- 
sults of the administrative process. It is 
obvious that the responsibility of the Com- 
mission would be diluted. 

Senator TatmMapce. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask a question at that point, if the witness 
would yield? 

Mr. Swipter. Yes, Senator TALMADGE. 

Senator TALMADGE. How has the Federal 
Power Commission treated the acceleration 
depreciation ruling that the Treasury put in 
effect last year? 

Mr. Swipter. Are you talking about guide- 
line depreciation, sir? 

Senator TALMADGE. Yes, sir. You will re- 
call that last year the Treasury Department, 
by their regulations, increased the deprecia- 
tion factor which gave more benefits to all 
taxpayers or shortened the period thereof. 
In what way did the Federal Power Commis- 
sion treat that for ratemaking purposes? 

Mr. Swipter. Our Commission has not at- 
tempted to direct—as yet we have taken no 
action to direct—the companies under our 
jurisdiction as to whether they should or 
should not take advantage of the guideline 
depreciation rates. Thus far they have been 
left to make this decision on their own judg- 
ment. 

Senator TALMADGE. The Commission, of 
course, has to use some yardstick for depre- 
ciation in determining what is a fair return. 
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Mr. SwIDLER. Les, sir. 

Senator TALMADGE. Have you used the 
Treasury regulations? 

Mr. SwIpLer. We have 

Senator TALMADGE. Or whatever the utility 
desired to use themselves; which has it been? 

Mr. Swrorzn. Thus far we have not in- 
terfered with the exercise of judgment by 
the companies under our jurisdiction in us- 
ing guideline depreciation “ates for tax pur- 
poses if they wished. We have not compelled 
them to. 

Senator TALMADGE. Now, the second ques- 
tion: How have you used this investment 
credit heretofore for ratemaking purposes? 

Mr. Swip.Ler. That question as well as the 
liberalized depreciation question is now in- 
volved in proceedings before the Commission 
in which the Commission will, I expect soon 
announce decisions. 

Senator TALMADGE, I take it by your re- 
sponse then that the Commission has not 
made a determination on that point; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Sw IRR. The Commission prior to the 
time that any of the present members were 
appointed, and with respect to liberalized 
depreciation, developed a rule that it would 
permit normalization and allow a 11⁄4 -percent 
return upon the amounts held in the fund 
for normalization. 

The Commission more recently, after the 
current members had been appointed, an- 
nounced that they proposed to review the 
treatment of liberalized depreciation, and the 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co. case was 
used as the vehicle for reviewing that ques- 
tion. Consideration was delayed by litiga- 
tion in the courts, but it has now been 
argued, and it is before the Commission for 
final disposition which, I believe, will not 
be long delayed. 

Senator TALMADGE. Thank you. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? Had you finished, Mr. Swidler? 

Mr. Swipter. I had not quite finished sum- 
marizing, but it is of no moment, 

Senator Gore. I will wait. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. SW LER. I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee the fact that this 
would be the first time that Congress had 
prescribed the details, the svecifics, of rate 
treatment of costs by any utility commission 
so far as I am aware, and if the Congress 
should prescribe this one, I presume it will be 
asked to prescribe more and different ones, 
and it will be besieged on both sides to allow 
more or less for this item or that until, I 
think one can visualize, the decline of the 
regulatory process progresses to the point 
where it could no longer produce jutt and 
reasonable rates in the current legal sense of 
that term. 

The amounts involved in this particular 
case are very large, about $60 million for the 
natural gas companies; about $86 million for 
the electric companies; and when the tax 
effect of these amounts is taken into account 
this could involve as much as $300 million 
in rate reductions annually. 

I need hardly say that if the Congress 
should pass these provisions, the Commis- 
sion will faithfully carry them out to the 
best of its ability, but on behalf of the Com- 
mission majority we urge, both with respect 
to the merits of the provision and with re- 
spect to its precedent as destructive of the 
administrative process, that it not be 
enacted. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Swidler 
follows:) 

“STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


“Chairman Brno and members of the 
‘Committee on Finance, I am here in response 
to your invitation to discuss the treatment 
of the investment credit by the Federal reg- 

* ulatory agencies proposed by section 202(e) 
of H.R. 8363, the pending revenue bill. 
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“I should like to say at the outset that 
this is a difficult time for me to testify be- 
cause the treatment of the investment credit 
for regulatory purposes is an issue in cases 
now pending before the Commission. I am 
not in a position to advise you as to how the 
Commission will decide this- substantive 
question and my own views on the substan- 
tive question do not necessarily coincide 
with the views of all or any of the members 
of the Federal Power Commission. How- 
ever, I am not precluded from expressing my 
views as to the advisability of a congres- 
sional prescription of a specific ratemaking 
formula for treating the investment credit. 
The members of the Commission have read 
this prepared statement and I am authorized 
to state that a majority of the Commission 
concurs in recommending that the Com- 
mission should be permitted to continue to 
exercise discretion in determining the rate 
effect of the investment tax credits allowed 
natural gas pipelines and electric public 
utilities under FPC jurisdiction. Commis- 
sioners O'Connor and Woodward have re- 
quested me to note their view that ordinarily 
the elements of just and reasonable rates 
should be left to the discretion of the Com- 
mission, but that the controversy with re- 
spect to congressional intention as applied 
to the investment tax credit makes it desira- 
ble for Congress to eliminate the question of 
congressional intention by prescribing the 
rate treatment. 

“I should like briefly to summarize the 
status of the investment credit under exist- 
ing law with respect to the electric power 
and natural gas industries which the FPC 
regulates and the changes in the situation 
if section 202(e) of H.R. 8363 is enacted. 

“Under the existing investment credit pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1962 (Public 
Law 87-834), there is allowed a credit against 
the income tax of natural gas pipeline com- 
panies, and taxpayers generally, of 7 percent 
for investment in essentially tangible prop- 
erty, such as machinery and equipment. In 
the case of electric power companies and 
others classified as public utilities the credit 
is fixed at 3 percent. 

“The credit is applied as a direct reduction 
of the taxpayer's income tax liability other- 
wise computed. The credit may entirely 
offset the first $25,000 of tax liability and 
may offset one-fourth of the tax liability 
ebove $25,000. Any credit which cannot be 
used in the current year because of these 
limitations may be carried back for 3 years 
and then forward for 5 years; and if not then 
fully exhausted the remaining unused credit 
may be applied in the sixth year as an ordi- 
nary tax deduction. 

“The House has proposed several changes 
in the existing law but I should like to con- 
fine my attention to the change identified as 
section 202(e), lab2led Treatment of Invest- 
ment Credit by Federal Regulatory Agencies.’ 

“For convenience I have set forth as an 
appendix the text of section 202(e) of HR. 
8363 as passed by the House (p. 37). 

“Section 202(e) of H.R. 8363 directs the 
Commission in fixing rates for natural gas 
companies to make an allowance for Federal 
income taxes in the same amount as would 
be allowed if the investment credit did not 
exist, unless the company consents to a 
different treatment. In effect, it directs the 
Commission to permit the natural gas com- 
panies to claim the investment credit to re- 
duce their income tax bills but forbids the 
Commission, without the companies“ con- 
sent, to consider the reduction in taxes in 
fixing the just and reasonable rates. Sec- 
tion 202(e) has a different provision for the 
electric power companies. If this provision 
becomes law we are forbidden, unless the 
companies concerned, give their consent, to 
reduce the income tax allowance in fixing 
rates by more than a share of the investment 
credit prorated over the average useful life of 
the property. 
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“A discussion of the need for section 202(e) 
must be in the context of the underlying 
basis for FPC regulation of the natural gas 
pipelines and electric power companies. 
Congress has provided for Federal regulation 
of these two industries because they are 
natural monopolies with respect to the cus- 
tomers they serve and regulation is con- 
sidered a necessary substitute for competi- 
tion. 

“Neither the Federal Power Act nor the 
Natural Gas Act contains a detailed formula 
to direct the Commission in its tark of 
regulating the wholesale prices of natural 
gas and electricity. As is also the case in 
most other regulatory legislation, State and 
Federal, the standard in both statutes ad- 
ministered by the FPC is a general one— 
‘just and reasonable rates.“ Congress dele- 
gated to the Commission the task of perfect- 
ing the detailed standards to implement this 
broad and general statutory guide. The rea- 
son for such a policy is obvious. The Fed- _ 
eral Power Commission can be expected to 
acquire expert knowledge of the problems 
and needs of the industries it regulates and 
to apply its informed judgment in develop- 
ing realistic rules that will keep the indus- 
tries healthy while affording consumers pro- 
tection against excessive prices. 

“In determining just and reasonable rates 
for the gas pipelines and electric power com- 
panies the FPC over the years has developed 
a workable set of standards. In essence, we 
allow utilities to charge rates which compen- 
sate them for their expenses of doing busi- 
ness plus a reasonable rate of return on their 
investment in utility operations. Federal 
income taxes have long been regarded as an 
operating expense to be covered by the util- 
ities’ rates, As early as 1922, the Supreme 
Court in the case of Galveston Electric Co. v. 
Galveston, 258 U.S. 388 (1922) stated that In 
calculating whether the 5-cent fare will yield 
a proper return, it is necessary to deduct 
from gross revenue the expenses and charges; 
and all taxes which would be payable if a 
fair return were earned are appropriate de- 
ductions’ (p. 399). 

“Section 202(e) represents a break with 
past practice. For the first time, Congress 
would single out a particular facet of the 
ratemaking process and instruct the FPC 
how to decide this issue in determining just 
and reasonable rates. Congress, of course, 
has the right to take this action and what- 
ever directions Congress may give, the Com- 
mission will carry out to the best of its abil- 
ity. However, your invitation to me re- 
quires that I comment on the advisability 
of these provisions. In my opinion, there is 
no reason with respect to the investment 
credit to depart from the longstanding con- 
gressional policy of leaving to the discre- 
tion of the administrative agency the man- 
ner in which it will treat the items that go 
into determining utility rates. 

“There have been numerous amendments 
to the Federal income tax law over the years, 
but to my knowledge, the present proposal 
if enacted would be the first time that Con- 
gress has prescribed the regulatory treat- 
ment to be given to tax relief. Several 
amendments to the income tax law some- 
what similar in purpose to the investment 
credit come to mind. I refer to liberalized 
depreciation authorized by section 167 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (526 U.S.C. 
167), accelerated amortization authorized 
by section 168 (26 U.S.C. 168), percentage 
depletion (26 U.S.C. 611-613), and intangible 
well-drilling costs (26 U.S.C. 268 ()). 

“In performing its regulatory responsibil- 
ties the Commission must carry out the con- 
gressional policy of the tax laws, as well as 
of other relevant laws. Specifically, the reg- 
ulatory treatment of the investment credit 
must be one that will stimulate investment. 
In my judgment, the basic difficulty with 
the proposed legislation is that it binds the 
Commission to carry out the congressional 
purpose in a specified manner and, I might 
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add, in a different manner for the electric 
utilities than for the natural gas companies. 
The proposed ‘legislation would prevent the 
Commission from choosing the method 
which best serves the overall public interest 
at a given time for a particular regulated 
industry, or from choosing a variant of the 
standard formula in individual cases pre- 
senting special problems. 

“We are speaking of the proper regulatory 
treatment of very large sums of money with 
respect to the industries subject to the jur- 
isdiction of the FPC. Natural gas pipelines 
increased their gross utility plant by approx- 
imately $5 billion for the 5 years from 1957 
through 1961. Assuming a 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit in that period and that 85 
percent of the additions would be eligible 
for the credit, the tax savings to the com- 
panies in bulk would average approximately 
$60 million per year. Were all of the credit 
passed on to the gas consumers, considering 
the doubling effect of the income tax which 
now requires approximately $2.08 in rates to 
net a $1 rate of return to the company, con- 
sumers would save about $120 million a 


year. 

“On the electric side, in the period 1957 
through 1961, privately owned electric power 
companies increased their gross utility plant 
by approximately $17 billion. Assuming the 
existence of an investment tax credit of 3 
percent in this period and estimating 85 per- 
cent of the additions as eligible for credit, 
the tax savings to the electric companies in 
bulk would average about $86 million per 
year. If there were flow through to consum- 
ers, and with the doubling effect of the in- 
come tax, they would benefit by an annual 
average reduction or savings in rates of $172 
million if applied to intrastate as well as 
interstate sales. 

“In view of the increasing demands for 
power and gas which will require larger in- 
vestments in the years ahead, we estimate 
that these sums will increase at compounded 
Tates of about 5 percent annually for natural 
gas companies and by about 6 percent a year 
for electric companies, assuming stable price 
levels. 

“One of the reasons for which the FPC 
was created was to provide expert judgment 
on specialized questions with respect to the 
industries placed under FPC jurisdiction. I 
realize that there is an element of competi- 
tion which affects the gas and electric util- 
ities, which compete for some of their mar- 
kets with each other and with other energy 
suppliers. However, this is not the same as 
the competition between companies in the 
same industry which determines the prices 
at which most products are sold. Indeed, it 
Was because of the inadequacy of competi- 
tion that Congress has deemed that regula- 
tion of the electric power and natural gas 
industries is necessary to insure fair prices 
to consumers. The problem raised by sec- 
tion 202(e) is whether the Commission 
should be bound to a single formula in carry- 
ing out its function as the substitute for 
the kind of competition that exists in the 
unregulated industries. 

“Congress has prescribed no such formula 
for the industries where the forces of compe- 
tition are relied upon to produce economic 
decisions in the public interest and which are 
therefore not regulated. They are free to re- 
flect the congressional purpose of the invest- 
ment credit provisions in a variety of ways. 

In some industries the reduction in income 
taxes will permit price reductions which cre- 
ate greater consumer demand and stimulate 
additional investment by requiring a greater 
plant. In other industries where plant obso- 
lescence is the problem the credit may serve 
as an incentive to replace existing plant in 
order to place the company on a more favor- 

-able basis to meet future competition. In 
either case competition serves to determine 
the price effect which a particular company 
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gives to the investment credit to stimulate 
new investment. 

“Section 202(e) would allow the regulated 
industries to escape regulation over how they 
would reflect the investment credit in their 
rates even though they are subject to regu- 
lation because Congress believed that con- 
sumers needed protection against unjustified 
charges by these industries. In my opinion 
the Congress should permit the Commission, 
rather than the regulated utilities, to decide 
this component of the just and reasonable 
rate, in the same manner as we decide all of 
the other items which are the basis for the 
wholesale price at which gas and electricity 
are sold. 

“Although the principal question raised by 
section 202(e) is whether the Congress 
should instruct the Commission as to the 
particulars of allowances for ratemaking pur- 
poses, I must add in candor, speaking for 
myself alone, that there is serious question 
whether the rule prescribed by the statute 
is substantively fair and will carry out the 
congressional purpose of stimulating invest- 
ment in new facilities. As to this I shall only 
say that there is much to be said for the po- 
sition that in the case of public utilities and 
natural gas pipelines it is the rate of growth 
in the use of their product or service which 
controls their investment in new facilities, 
and that the rate of growth is in turn largely 
affected by the level of rates which their cus- 
tomers must pay. In this view, utilizing the 
credit as a basis for reducing rates and in- 
creasing consumption might well achieve the 
objectives of the statute far better than 
either of the specific formulas it prescribes. 

“I therefore urge, Mr. Chairman, that this 
committee and the Congress eliminate sec- 
tion 202(e) from the revenue bill, 


“APPENDIX 


“H.R. 8363, section 202: 

e) TREATMENT OF INVESTMENT CREDIT BY 
FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES.—It was the 
intent of the Congress in providing an in- 
vestment credit under section 38 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, and it is the in- 
tent of the Congress in repealing the reduc- 
tion in basis required by section 48(g) of 
such Code, to provide an incentive for 
modernization and growth of private indus- 
try (including that portion thereof which is 
regulated). Accordingly, Congress does not 
intend that any agency or instrumentality of 
the United States having jurisdiction with 
respect to a taxpayer shall, without the con- 
sent of the taxpayer, use— 

1) in the case of public utility property 
(as defined in section 46(c) (3) (B) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954), more than a 
proportionate part (determined with refer- 
ence to the average useful life of the prop- 
erty with respect to which the credit was 
allowed) of the credit against tax allowed 
for any taxable year by section 38 of such 
Code, or 

“*(2) in the case of any other property, 
any credit against tax allowed by section 38 
of such Code, 
to reduce such taxpayer’s Federal income 
taxes for the purpose of establishing the cost 
of service of the taxpayer or to accomplish 
a similar result by any other method.“ 

Senator BENNETT. May I ask one more 
question, just to clear up the record? What 
policy did the Commission adopt with respect 
to the changes that were made in the liberali- 
zation of depreciation by the 1954 act when 
companies, corporations, were given the right 
to use the double declining balance method 
which was a counterpart of the liberaliza- 
tions that were created last year? Do you 
know? n 

Mr. Swipier. I attempted; in response to 
Senator TaLMapce’s questions, to say what 
the past practice has been with respect to 
liberalized depreciation. 

Now, the accelerated amortization, which 
Was the predecessor of liberalized deprecia- 
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tion was a different matter, but with respect 
to liberalized depreciation.which, I think, 
first came about in 1954, the Commission did 
permit normalization, and on the amount 
held in tax reserves a return of 1½ percent 
was permitted. As I said, this ruling is 
now being reviewed. it 

Senator BENNETT. What confuses me is the 
word “normalization” which I recognize may 
be a word of art, but it is not a word that 
we ordinarily use in this committee. 

Mr. SWIDLER. I am sorry, Senator. One 
gets used to the patter of his own field, so 
that one hardly recognizes it when he is 
using it. But “normalization” means while 
a company might charge for tax purpose 
twice as much depreciation and thereby re- 
duce taxes substantially, for rate purposes 
he would charge only the normal amount, 
and the difference in taxes would be held in 
a reserve. Normalization is the application 
for rate purposes of the taxes based on 
normal depreciation, while charging the 
liberalized depreciation for tax purposes. 

Senator BENNETT. And on that particu 
asset held in reserve you only allow 1½ per- 
cent 

Mr. SWIDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bennetr (continuing). Profit, 
which is roughly what, a quarter of the 
normal profit that you would allow? 

Mr. SwIDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator BENNETT. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator GORE? 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, lest some of 
the questions I ask of the witness appears to 
indicate that I have some knowledge of what 
he has said or done heretofore, I wish the 
record to show that I have not talked to Mr. 
Swidler about this issue in any respect. The 
only expressions I have heard from him or 
read from him on the issue are those he has 
testified to here today. 

Was the subject matter under discussion 
introduced in the Congress in the form of 
a bill designated H.R. 7111? 

Mr. Swipter. I do not know the answer to 
that, Senator. I know that it was a provi- 
sion, I recall, introduced at the instance of 
Chairman Mitts in the House. But whether 
it was first introduced as a separate bill, I do 
not know. 

Senator Gore. Well, it is true that a bill 
introduced by Congressman WILBUR MILLS, 
H.R. 7111, contains the substance of section 
202(e) of the pending bill, although there 
may be a few minor differences. 

To your knowledge, was there any public 
hearing on that bill? 

Mr. SwIDLER. No, sir. To my knowledge 
there was not. 

Senator Gore. I am not asking you to say 
emphatically whether there was or was not, 
but insofar as you know, no public hearings 
were held on that bill? 

Mr. SwWIDLER. So far as I know, and I think 
I would know, there were no public hear- 
ings; yes. 

Senator Gore. Did you ask to testify? 

Mr. Swip.er. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Gore. Do you know if anyone 
asked to testify on this provision? 

Mr. SwIDLER. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Did you communicate to 
the Ways and Means Committee your views 
on that bill? aa 

Mr. SwIDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorz.. Was that letter made pub- 
lic? 

Mr. SwIDLER. No, sir. 

Senator Gore. Would you supply this com- 
mittee with a copy of that letter? 

Mr. SWIDLER. I would be glad to. 

Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, since this 
letter has not been published, I ask that it be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection. 

Mr. Sw L Xn. May I present it for the rec- 
ord now? I have a copy. 

The CHARMAN. The insertion will be made. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


“FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
“Washington, D.C., August 5, 1963. 

“Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS. 

“Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

“DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to the oral request received this morning 
from a member of the committee staff re- 
questing that the Commission submit any 
comments it wishes to make to your commit- 
tee on H.R. 7111 by August 6, 1963. 

“H.R. 7111 would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to direct the manner in which 
Federal regulatory agencies would treat the 
investment tax credit established by the 
Revenue Act of 1962 for ratemaking purposes. 
Specifically, it would preclude such agencies, 
ineluding the Federal Power Commission, 
from reducing any taxpayer’s Federal income 
taxes by the amount of the investment 
credit, for the purpose of establishing a cost 
of service and reducing the rates and tariffs 
to be charged. The bill would also preclude 
an agency from allowing a lower rate of re- 
turn on plant investments because the funds 
were derived from the investment tax credit. 

“The question how the investment tax 
credit should be treated by this agency, both 
as a matter of accounting and for ratemak- 
ing purposes, is presently pending before the 
Federal Power Commission in contested pro- 
ceedings, and oral argument has been sched- 
uled before the Commission en banc. Under 
these circumstances, we do not believe it 
would be appropriate at this time for the 
Commission to comment upon the merits of 
the proposed method of treating the invest- 
ment tax credit for regulatory purposes. 

“We recognize, of course, that Congress 
may wish to prescribe the manner in which 
its regulatory instrumentalities should re- 
flect tax provisions which Congress has made 
applicable to businesses whose rates and 
service are subject to Federal regulation. It 
is our view, however, that generally it is 
preferable to leave to the regulatory agency 
most familiar with the special problems of 
a particular industry the determination how 
particular tax and other expense items should 
be treated for ratemaking purposes within 
the overall regulatory framework Congress 
has provided for that industry. 

“In view of the brief time which has been 
available to us, since the receipt of the re- 
quest for comments, it has been impossible 
to contact Commissioner Woodward, who is 
out of town, nor have we been able to clear 
this response with the Bureau of the Budget. 
Commissioner O'Connor has requested me to 
note his view that regulatory treatment of 
the investment tax credit depends upon con- 
gressional intent, and that the Commission 
would be aided by a clear expression of in- 
tent by the Congress on the issue. Commis- 
sioner Morgan's separate views are attached. 

“Sincerely, 
"JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
“Chairman, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT OF FEDERAL DEPUTIES FROM 
BRAZIL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
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fact that the Senate is honored by a visit 
of a group of Federal Deputies from the 
parliament of the great and friendly na- 
tion of Brazil. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we are honored to have a 
visit by a group of Federal Deputies from 
Brazil who are in Washington to attend 
the meetings of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute. 

They are here to gain more knowl- 
edge about the United States. We hope 
that from their visit we shall gain more 
knowledge about them which will re- 
dound to our mutual advantage. They 
are distinguished representatives of the 
people of Brazil. They come from 
various parts of that great country, and 
they represent various phases of the 
economy and the social life of Brazil. 

Mr. President, I present the leader of 
the delegation, Deputy Ulyses da Silveira 
Gu'meraes of São Paulo; also Deputy 
Aderbal Jurema of Pernambuco; Deputy 
Pedro Manso Cabral of Bahia; Deputy 
João Carlo Tourinho Dantas of Bahia; 
Deputy Padre José de Souza Nobre of 
Minas Gerais; Deputy Hary Normanton 
of São Paulo; and Deputy Ewaldo de 
Almeida Pinto of São Paulo. 

We welcome you gentlemen as fellow 
legislators. You are welcome not only to 
the United States, to the Senate. We 
know that as legislators your problems 
and ours have many things in common. 
We hope that you will return often, and 
we hope that we may some day recipro- 
cate by a visit to your own country. 

Applause, Senators rising.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa in welcoming to the U.S. Sen- 
ate this very distinguished delegation of 
Federal Deputies from the Congress of 
the Republic of Brazil. 

We are happy to have with us the rep- 
resentatives of the people of the largest 
republic in Latin America or in South 
America. The relationships between the 
United States and Brazil are cordial, 
friendly, and constructive. 

We cherish that friendship and that 
relationship. We remember that Brazil 
was a valiant ally of the United States 
in World War II. We are fully aware of 
the importance of Brazil as a powerful 
neighbor in the Western Hemisphere. 
We ask these fine gentlemen who repre- 
sent the people of Brazil to bring our 
warm and cordial greetings to the people 
of that Republic. It is a distinct honor 
to have them with us, and we trust that 
their visit to the United States will be 
a fruitful, happy, and rewarding one. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to join 
in the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and to associate 
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myself with them in their warm welcome 
to these representatives of the people 
of Brazil. 

It was my privilege to be a member 
of the delegation from the U.S. Congress 
at the Interparliamentary meeting in 
Brasilia in October and November 1962. 
We enjoyed the warm hospitality of the 
people of Brazil and the representatives 
of the Brazilian Government, particu- 
larly the legislative department. The 
Chamber of Deputies gave us the use of 
their hall, which we occupied at the 
64-nation meeting of the 51st Interpar- 
liamentary Union. It was a warm and 
hospitable meeting and, as a Texan who 
enjoys barbecues, I shall never forget the 
brilliant Brazilian churrasco. We 
the Brazilians for their hospitality. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. I join the senior 
Senator from Iowa, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, and the senior Senator 
from Texas in what they have said con- 
cerning Brazil. Brazil is not only our 
friend, but she is a nation that is close 
to us in South America. We feel close 
to her in many ways. We appreciate 
the attitude that her people have taken. 
The United States and Brazil are two 
great countries which have worked to- 
gether almost as a unit in most endeav- 
ors. We appreciate the visit of the del- 
egates to the Senate today. We have 
enjoyed the privilege of meeting the 
leaders. We hope that when they re- 
turn home they will tell the people of 
Brazil that we extend to them our heart- 
felt good wishes for the future of both 
of our countries and hope that we may 
continue to cooperate and work together 
for the good of both countries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER:. I yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
join other Senators in extending greet- 
ings and appreciation to the parliamen- 
tarians from our sister Republic of Bra- 
zil. I had the pleasure of their company 
at lunch. I have had the pleasure of 
visiting in their country. I have visited 
in their new capital, Brasilia, being there 
at the time their Congress was in ses- 
sion. I know something of the diligence 
and the dedication with which these par- 
liamentarians and many of their col- 
leagues work in trying to bring to their 
great country economic stability, which 
is so greatly needed. 

Brazil is a country with great natural 
resources. I have every confidence in 
its future. We should value the friend- 
ship of that country, and I know that 
we do. I express the hope that these 
parliamentarians may have a most suc- 
cessful visit in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join in the welcome 
to the parliamentarians from Brazil. We 
are bound to Brazil by many ties. Every 
time we drink a cup of coffee, we re- 
member that our coffee comes largely 
from Brazil. The economic and cultural 
connections between our countries are 
very close. 
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I assure our friends that in spite of 
the charges which are made against the 
United States, we are not imperialists. 
Many people fear that as a result of the 
Spanish American War we would be- 
come imperialists, but it should be noted 
that we have given complete freedom to 
the Philippines without any strings or 
restrictions. Years ago we repealed the 
Platt amendment, which gave us the 
right to intervene in Cuba. For a time 
our Marines played around in Nica- 
ragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, but 

they have been removed from those areas 
for more than 30 years. Those coun- 
tries are completely independent. 

We are probably the only large coun- 
try in the world which does not have 
imperial possessions of any consequence. 

I hope very much that our friends will 
become convinced of our good intentions 
to the degree to which we have carried 
out our withdrawals, and will carry the 
message back to Brazil, and that we on 
our side will cherish our friendship and 
appreciate their visit. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to Public Law 301, 78th Con- 
gress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Dow, of Virginia; Mr. GILBERT, of 
New York; and Mr. Van Prlr, of Wis- 
consin, as members of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 69) authorizing 
the printing as a Senate document of 
the tributes by Members of Congress to 
the life, character, and public service of 
the late President, John F. Kennedy. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing committees may be permitted to 
meet tomorrow during the session of the 
Senate: the Committee on Commerce; 
the Committee on Rules and Agmin- 
istration; the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; and the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Å The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 

objection? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think it is intend- 
ed that the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee be permitted to meet Thurs- 
day and Friday during the Senate 
session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; Thursday and 
Friday for the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FIVE PONT 
PROGRAM FOR GENEVA, AND 
THE SOVIET RESPONSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
week ago the 18-Nation Disarmament 
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Conference in Geneva reconvened. 
President Johnson’s message to the Con- 
ference on that day resounded through- 
out the world with a ring of hope for 
all people. He told the Conference that 
it had one task—and one task only—be- 
fore it. That task was the achievement 
of a just and lasting peace on this earth 
for all mankind. 

The President made it clear that his 
hopes for accomplishment at the Con- 
ference was not just a tiny glimmer of 
light in total darkness. He pointed with 
pride and satisfaction to the specific 
achievements that had already been 
made as a result of the groundwork in 
Geneva, The President mentioned: the 
nuclear test ban treaty; the direct com- 
munications link between Washington 
and Moscow; and the United Nations 
resolution against stationing nuclear 
weapons in outer space. The President 
then went on to light a beacon for the 
Conference, and charted a course toward 
the ultimate goal, a safeguarded peace. 

The President outlined five specific 
major types of potential agreements that 
could be explored immediately in Geneva. 
First, he proposed discussions on means 
for the abolition of force—in any form— 
whether by aggression, subversion, or 
the clandestine supply of arms—in the 
settling of disputes between nations. 
Second, he suggested the exploration of 
a verified freeze on the number and char- 
acteristics of strategic nuclear offensive 
and defensive vehicles. Third, the Pres- 
ident recommended for discussion the 
possibility of an agreement which, on the 
basis of mutual inspection, would end all 
production of fissionable materials for 
use in weapons. Fourth, the President 
indicated that the United States, in con- 
sultation with its allies, was prepared to 
discuss proposals for a system of obser- 
vation posts to further reduce the danger 
of war by accident, miscalculation, or 
surprise attack. Finally, the President 
proposed for exploration a comprehen- 
sive nuclear containment package to 
prevent the further spread of nuclear 
weapons to nations that do not now con- 
trol them. 

When I read these proposals, I was 
struck with how well President Johnson 
had built on the foundation laid by Pres- 
ident Kennedy in his great speech on 
June 10 of last year, in which he pointed 
out that there is no single, simple key 
to peace, no grand or magic formula; 
that peace must be the product of many 
nations, the sum of many acts; and that 
peace is a process, a way of solving prob- 
lems. And I shared President Johnson’s 
hope that the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference could set its course toward these 
concrete proposals. I had hoped that 
the Soviets might also respond to the 
President’s call to peace and get down 
to the complex but rewarding task of 
working out specific details of safe- 
guarded disarmament agreements. 

When the Conference at Geneva was 
opened, there was reasonable belief, at 
least at that time, that the diplomatic 
atmosphere was slightly less tense and 
considerably more cordial than it had 
been in previous Geneva conferences. 

The President of the United States, 
Mr. Johnson, following in the footsteps 


of his great and distinguished predeces- 
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sor, President Kennedy, called upon the 
nations of the world to dedicate them- 
selves to finding solutions to the difficult 
problems between the nations that rep- 
resent the Soviet bloc and the so-called 
noncommitted and free nations of the 
rest of the world. 

Today there has been a development 
which may make reasonable consultation 
and negotiation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union all the more 
difficult. The Soviet Union has ac- 
knowledged responsibility for shooting 
down an American jet plane which, ac- 
cording to the Soviets, had penetrated 
into the air space of East Germany, the 
regime of that area being the Soviet- 
controlled regime of the so-called Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Germany. 

This was an unarmed plane. It wasa 
training plane. It is indeed unfortunate 
that this plane could not be intercepted, 
cautioned, forced to withdraw, or land. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the Soviets 
felt compelled to resort to the most dan- 
gerous method—that of shooting down 
the plane. That is what happened to- 
day. 

Despite this incident our proposals at 
Geneva still stand. The United States 
will expect a complete explanation from 
the Soviet Union for this shooting down 
of one of our planes. 

However, even as we insist upon that 
explanation, we shall pursue our course 
of peace. We do it in strength and not 
in weakness. 

Yesterday morning, the Soviet dele- 
gate submitted a memorandum to the 
18 Nation Disarmament Conference. 
Despite the fact that the memorandum 
may sound as if the Soviets too are pro- 
posing new initiatives, my hope that 
they might follow President Johnson’s 
lead has not yet been realized. We can 
only hope—and we are perhaps justified 
in assuming—that this is not their final 
word on the President’s proposals. 

Initial reports indicate that in all the 
words spoken by the Soviet delegate to 
the Conference yesterday morning, there 
appears to be only one new idea. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the So- 
viet memorandum is not clear as to 
whether it is suggesting a realistic new 
idea or not. Let me read to my col- 
leagues the words of the Soviet delegate, 
Mr. Tsarapkin, so that they may judge 
for themselves: 

Bomber aircraft, although obsolete, are 
still one of the powerful means of offensive 
warfare which are used for delivery of nu- 
clear weapons many thousands of kilometers 
away from their bases and for massive strike 
against the territory of other states. De- 
struction of this type of armaments would 
contribute to the lessening of the threat of 
war and would promote security of all na- 
tions. The Soviet Government is prepared 
to consider this problem. 


In response to the Tsarapkin state- 
ment, the U.S. delegate to the Confer- 
ence, William C. Foster, who is also the 
Director of our Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, noted that, to the ex- 
tent the Soviets appeared to be accepting 
the principle of an earlier offer to ex- 
plore the possibility of agreement on the 
mutual destruction of certain types of 
bombers, he welcomed the opportunity 
to discuss the Soviet proposal in greater 
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detail. This was a wise response. We 
should be willing to explore all proposals, 
at any time, in any detail, which have 
in them the possibility for carrying us 
further down the road to a safeguarded 
peace. 

What does the Soviet proposal mean? 
I see in it two possibilities. One of these 
possibilities is a Soviet proposal for the 
immediate mutual destruction of all 
bomber forces. Some reports in the 
press have given this interpretation to 
the Soviet proposal. 

If this is the case, Mr. President, I 
should like to go on record as being op- 
posed to the proposal. If this is the case, 
\t is just another instance of Soviet “all 
or nothing” disarmament diplomacy, an- 
other attempt to state a grand and 
magic formula, The United States is for 
a safeguarded peace, and for balanced 
arms control measures. An agreement 
on the immediate destruction of all 
bomber forces would not be a balanced 
approach to arms control. It would not 
be balanced; it would not be practical; 
it would not be realistic. I am sure the 
Soviets know it. 

The second possibility is that the So- 
viet delegate was deliberately imprecise 
in his proposal as a way of opening nego- 
tiations. That is what we must explore 
with them. If Mr. Tsarapkin was saying 
that a mutual destruction of some bomb- 
ers was a first step—a way of begin- 
ning—then the U.S. agreement to ex- 
plore the possibility of a verified agree- 
ment of this kind may produce interest- 
ing results. 

Is there hope that the Soviets may be 
sincere in this proposal? There may be. 
I find some encouragement in Mr. 
Tsarapkin's final observation that the 
Soviet Government “is prepared to con- 
sider this problem.” Had the Soviets 
been following their usual bent of “all or 
nothing” disarmament diplomacy, it 
seems likely, although not certain, that 
they would neither have acknowledged 
the existence of a problem nor the 
necessity of further consideration. And 
so, as I say, there may be hope here. 

However, that hope was not encour- 
aged by the development to which I re- 
ferred a short time ago, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s shooting down of an American 
unarmed plane. 

When he spoke before the United Na- 
tions last December, President Johnson 
committed himself, his administration 
and this country to the keeping and the 
strengthening of peace. At the Geneva 
Conference last week he presented a five- 
point program for peace as a practical 
and realistic way of living up to this com- 
mitment. Therefore, while I favor ex- 
ploring the Senate proposal fully, I feel 
that we should not lose sight of the 
President’s five-point program as our 
best current hope for progress for peace. 

The President has lighted a beacon of 
hope and guidance. He presented the 
Conference with a five-point program 
for progress that was clear, concise, con- 
crete and sufficiently comprehensive to 
afford alternative routes for real 
achievement. I believe that the Presi- 
dent’s program encompasses new hope 
for the world, and I sincerely hope that 
the Geneva Conference will turn to that 
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program in a most aggressive, construc- 
tive and devoted fashion. 

I conclude on this note: It has been 
my suspicion for some time that the 
Communist powers have been growing 
increasingly frustrated with the failure 
of their propaganda abroad. I am con- 
vinced that the leaders of the Commu- 
nist international movement, particu- 
larly the leaders in the Kremlin, were 
truly shocked by the unbelievable re- 
sponse of the people in their own coun- 
tries as well as the people in other areas 
of the world over the death of President 
Kennedy, 

On that occasion men and women be- 
hind the Iron Curtain had an opportu- 
nity to express their love for America 
by pouring their hearts out in sorrow 
and grief over the death of our belove 
great President, President Kennedy. 

At that moment, the leaders of com- 
munism could see that their propaganda 
had failed, and that their hate cam- 
paigns against the United States and the 
free world had failed. They found out 
that the people of the Communist- 
dominated countries still loved America, 
and respected and loved the President of 
this Nation that represents the forces of 
freedom and hope in the world. 

I am convinced that this demonstra- 
tion of love and affection and respect for 
the United States and for the President 
of the United States at the time of 
President Kennedy’s tragic death was a 
warn'ng to the Kremlin leaders and the 
other Communist leaders that they had 
failed miserably, in trying to drive a 
wedge of misunderstanding and of bit- 
terness between the people of the United 
States and the people of the countries 
where communism today dominates and 
controls the governments. 

Because of this realization, it is my 
view that some of the Communist lead- 
ers have been attempting to gain the 
offensive once again through subver- 
sion, through troublemaking, through 
disasters, through violence. They never 
seem to learn. They are very much like 
the French Bourbons, who never learned 
anything and forgot everything. 

Let it be known that their power is not 
what they claim it to be, militarily, 
economically, or in terms of political al- 
legiance or support of the people they 
rule. 

President Kennedy gave the world 
many things. To America he gave new 
faith in ideals, and to the world he gave 
a new hope for peace and freedom. To 
the people behind the Iron Curtain he 
gave a living demonstration of our con- 
tinued interest in them and of our wil- 
lingness to stand by them and to be 
faithful friends to them. 

The Communist leaders of those coun- 
tries must confess before all of humanity 
that their propaganda has failed, that 
their lies have not been accepted, that 
people do not believe what they say, and 
that their efforts to dissociate the United 
States from the peoples of the countries 
under Communist domination have been 
a miserable failure. 

If we continue in the course we have 
followed, the course of national strength, 
the course of cooperation among our- 
selves and our allies, the course of build- 
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ing the economy of this country and 
helping other countries to build their 
economies; if we continue to follow the 
pattern of being true to our faith, true 
to our ideals, and true to our convic- 
tions, the Communists will continue to 
fail, not only in terms of their industry 
and economy, but also in terms of their 
capacity to gain the loyalty and support 
of the people under their domination 
and, indeed, of people in other areas of 
the world. 

It is my counsel to the American peo- 
ple that we should not be overly dis- 
turbed or become overly emotional about 
explosive developments which capture 
the headlines. We are on the right 
course. Our country has unbelievable 
strength. We have the most powerful 
Military Establishment the world has 
ever known and the strongest and rich- 
est economy the world has ever known. 
Today our people have a sense of their 
own destiny—a destiny of world leader- 
ship without domination, a destiny of 
giving the hand of cooperation to hu- 
manity in other parts of the world, just 
as we do for one another at home. 

I commend to the attention of the 
American people President Kennedy’s 
program for a just and enduring peace. 
I remind Senators that this is but a con- 
tinuation of the program that was so 
brilliantly, convincingly, and beautifully 
articulated and outlined by the late 
President John Kennedy. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
adjourn until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1964, at 10 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate January 29, 1964: 
U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

1. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 


Martin Flavin, Jr. Donald P. Conwell 
John W. Harkness Nicholas V. Scorzelli 
Albert Roberts Madeline A. Lynch 


To be surgeons 
Jan Wolff 
Ned H. Wiebenga 
Eleanor F, Smith 


To be sanitarian 
Arthur V, Regnier, Jr. 
To be senior veterinary officer 
Frederick W. Clayton 
To be nurse officers 


Jane E. Wynn Ruth J. Metka 
Ann C, Rooney Hermione S. Swindoll 
Invelda M. Artz Helen V. Foerst 
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To be therapist 


Joseph K. Reed, Jr. 


To be health services Officers 


Francis F, Reierson 
Lucia N. Mason 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


George A. Weaver 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Howell E. Wiggins 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Roland D. Driscoll 


In THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


as provided by law: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Aaron, Benjamin L. 
Akers, Richard E. 
Alexander, Ronald W. 
Austin, Frederick L., 
Jr. 
Avitablle, Stanton H. 
Axe, Paul W., Jr. 
Bailey, David W. 
Baker, James P. 
Baker, William P. 
Barrett, Warren M. 
Bartlett, Eugene F. 
Baxter, John C. 
Becker, Matthew K. 
Beckman, William R. 
Bemiller, Carl R. 
Berry, Juanedd 
Billingsley, Frank S. 
Bird, Harry H., Jr. 
Black, Maurice W. 
Black, Robert C. 
Blair, Sidney M. 
Blais, Bernard R. 
Block, Robert C. 
Bloom, Joseph D. 
Brackett, John W., Jr. 
Brock, Richard R, H. 
Bromley, Jess W. 
Brooks, Robert T., Jr. 
Brown, James R. 
Bucko, Matthew I., 
Jr. 
Busch, Frederick M. 
Carr, John E. 
Carson, William E., 
Jr. 
Castro, Joseph R. 

; Cavallaro, Richard J. 
Cavanagh, James J. 
Cavin, William J., Jr. 
Cerny, Matthew J., 

Jr. 
Chenault, Oran W., 
Jr. 
Colangelo, Eugene J. 
Collier, James C. P., 
Jr. 
Conkey, George A. 
Connolly, Edward B. 
Cooper, Conrad L. 
Cowen, Malcolm L. 
Cox, Jay S. 
Cunningham, John 
E., Jr. 
Davis, David B., II 
Deaner, Richard M. 
DeBolt, Wiliam L. 
Dihi, Jerald J. 
Diorio, Neil G. 
Dooley, Robert T. 
Dunne, Michael J. 
Evans, Eldon L. 
Farber, Sheldon 
Faust, Kenneth J. 


Faust, Robert B. 
Fenner, Henry E. 
Fitzgibbon, Carney, 
Jr. 
Floyd, John S., III 
Flynn, Peter A. 
Folusiak, John C. 
Freeman, Edward E. 
Furuya, Clinton M. 
Garrison, Robert C., 
Jr. 
Giles, John H. 
Gill, Kenneth A., Jr. 
Goddard, James E., 
Jr. 
Goller, Vernon L. 
Goodman, Maxwell 
W. 
Goodwin, Joel S. 
Gragg, Donald M. 
Griffin, John P. 
Harris, Boyd L. 
Hayen, Donald O. 
Heldt, Robert P. 
Herring, John H. 
Hodge, Warren W. 
Hoke, Bob 
Holmboe, Arthur H. 
Honig, Alan J. 
Hopwood, Herbert G., 
Jr. 
Ickler, John L. 
Jones, Clyde W. 
Jones, Franklin D. 
Kelley, Donald L, 
Kelley, William S., Jr. 
Kennedy, Billy D. 
Kern, John D. 
Kirkconnell, Waite S. 
Kostinas, John E. 
Lang, Jesse E. 
Larcom, Gordon D., Jr. 
Larive, Paul K. 
Larson, James A. 
Lawlor, Peter P., Jr. 
Lawton, George M. 
Learey, Kenneth L. 
Lesovsky, Eugene A. 
Levy, Jerome 
Lloyd, Bruce H. 
Lufkin, Charles D. 
Lyster, Norman C., Jr. 
MacClary, Ronald G. 
MacDonald, Rodney L 
Magi, Martin 
Mammen, Robert E. 
Martin, George F., Jr. 
Mathews, George W., 
Jr. 
McGowan, Edward M., 
Jr. 
McGrory, Thomas P. 
McIntyre, James A. A. 
McMicken, William H. 


Meaders, Robert H. 
Merchant, Raymond, 
J., Jr. 
Miewald, John R. 
Miranda, Mario C. 
Moll, Francis K., Jr. 
Moore, Morgan J. 
Moores, Russell R. 
Morgan, Robert I. 
Morris, Arthur S., Jr. 
Morris, Thomas E. 
Moyers, James R. 
Mullins, Wallace R. 


Robl, Robert J. 
Rogers, Jerry R. 
Rohren, Donald W. 
Rudolph, Samuel F., 
Jr. 
Russotto, Joseph A. 
Sablan, Ralph G. 
Sargent, Charles R. 
Schultz, Robert J. 
Scott, Augustus B. 
Scott, Charles M. 
Sharpe, Richard G. 
Shepard, Barclay M. 


Mullins, William J.Skinner, Morris F., Jr. 


Jr. 
Neel, Samuel N. 
Norton, Richard H. 
O'Brien, Robert M. 
Ochs, Charles W. 
O'Halloran, Patrick S. 
O'Lane, John M. 
O'Leary, Jay F. 
Palumbo, Ralph R. 
Parker, Nelson H., III 
Payne, Charles F., Ir. 
Payne, Milton L. 
Perkins, Robert H. 


Slemmons, Daniel H. 
Smith, James W. 
Smith, Royal A. 
Snyder, Harry D. 
Sobotka, Fred E. 
Solomon, Alexandre 


Stallworth, William P. 


Swartz, Philip K., Jr. 
Takaki, Norman K. 
Taylor, Thomas E. 
Thomas, Lawrence E. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Thompson, Robert E. 


Pettengill, Howard W.,Thorne, Lawrence G. 


Jr. 
Pohle, George A. 
Pollard, Harry S., Jr. 
Puk, John A. 
Pulicicchio, Louis U. 
Pye, Stephen A., Jr. 
Rack, Robert V. 
Ragsdale, Julian L. 
Randall, Glenn H. 
Redick, Lloyd F. 
Reitman, Sanford 


Richardson, Charles R. 


Riordan, Robert H. 
Rish, Berkley L. 
Rivera, Julio C. 


Tilock, Fred H. 
Tobey, Raymond E. 
Tolmie, John D. 
Vaught, Richard L. 
Viener, Seymour J. 
Viola, Francis V., III 
Walklett, William D. 
Walter, Eugene P. 
Wander, Harry J. 
Weir, Gordon J., Jr. 
Willcutts, Harrison D. 
Wilson, James T. 
Wilson, Wayne R., Jr. 
Young, George M. 
Youngs, Luther A., III 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Allen, Samuel B., Jr. 
Anderson, Richard A. 
Anglim, Matthew E., 
Jr. 
Ardizzone, Joseph C. 
Arnold, Harry H. 
Awalt, Richard E. 
Babcock, Barry B. 
Beals, Donald A. 


Harless, Charles A. 

Harrigan, Thomas F., 
Jr. 

Hawkins, Charles A. 

Hochmuth, Alvin E., 
Jr. 

Hollowell, Samuel T., 
Jr. 


Horrigan, John W., Jr, 


Bechtelheimer, RobertJesser, Arthur D. 


R. 
Bennett, Richard B, 
Blackshaw, Joseph R. 
Bodart, Cletus W. 
Brewin, Robert L. 
Brooks, John E. 
Byers, Austin L. 
Casselberry, Lynn W., 
Jr. . 
Caverly, Michael K. 
Chapman, Charles B., 
Im 
Christenson, Richard 
D 


Clark, Bryan L., Jr. 
Clark, Shelby V. T. 
Cook, Gerald W 
Cornelius, Jack M. 
Cornwell, Stanley R. 
Cronk, Philip W. 
Dollard, Paul A. 
Dowling, Richard M. 
Dusenberry, Frank J. 
Erickson, Barry M. 
Erwin, Charles H, 
Farrell, James G. 
Fekula, Theodore V. 
Ferraro, Niel P. 
Flood, Peter A. 

Fuka, Otto J., Jr. 
Furnweger, Alfred J. 
Graessle, Ernest J. 
Graessle, Philip G. 
Grise, Norman W., Jr. 
Hamilton, John F. 
Hamilton, Michael H. 
Harkin, James W. 


Johnson, Millard J. 
Jones, Bobby J, 
Kela, Frederick H. 
Klaren, John C. 
Lang, Charles, Jr. 
Lanphere, Robert J. 
Lawrence, Robert W. 
Leal, Milford A. 


LeBlanc, George J., Jr. 


LeBlanc, Merrill M. 
Mantlo, Glendon R. 
McCarthy, Leonard D. 
Nelson, Alfred B. 
Nolan, Frank R. 
O'Connor, Robert W. 
Ostrom, Lester E. 
Parent, Elias A., Jr. 
Partridge, John D. 
Pavlisin, Frank 
Peek, Luther W. 
Peterson, Kenneth A. 
Pottinger, Ian G. 
Prudenti, Joseph J. 


Prutzman, Wiliam L. 


Read, Farra L., Jr. 
Ribble, Marland S. 
Rice, Harold A. 
Rice, Richard M. 
Richards, Walter T. 
Riordan, Wiliam H. 
Rolfe, James A. 
Rose, Rufus E., Jr. 
Ross, Howard T., Jr. 
Roth, Richard J. 
Sanders, John R. 
Savage, William H., Ir 
Sellers, Robert D. 


Sevier, Moses T. 
Shipley, Maynard K. 
Shultz, William E. 
Smith, Jay R., Jr. 
Speer, John W. 
Springer, Donald F. 
Sterner, Norman G. 
Stevenson, Ray H. 
Strange, Geoffrey G. 
Tillery, Preston J. 
Topping, James F. 


VanValkenburg, Max 


wW 
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Velotas, Bill M. 
Wagner, John E. 
Walker, Edward K., Jr 
Warneke, Grover C, 
Washburne, William 
K. 
White, Jack A. 
Williams, Walter L. 
Young, Robert H. 
Zeberlein, George V., 
Jr. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Aldrich, Ralph W. 
Baxter, Roy A. 

Bliss, Donald 
Brudzynski, Peter F. 
Cox, Gerald W. 
Dobbs, Veldon “B” 
Elder, Robert M. 
Eller, Max A. 

Evans, Maurice L. 
Fitzsimmons, Donald 


B. 
Gallagher, 

mew T. 
Goffrier, Robert R. 
Grunder, Bey G. 
Hilferty, Thomas J. 
Hinderer, George M. 
Jones, Stephen N. 
Kemp, Charles D. 
Laurenzano, Roch M. 


Lemieux, Ernest S. 
Maritato, Victor J. 
McGonigal, Richard A. 
McGovern, Francis W. 
McKee, Billy J. 
Meschke, David L. 
Milosek, William J. 
Neal, Aubrey M. 
Norton, Lawrence E. 
Pitts, Charles H. 
Regan, James P. 


Bartholo- Riggs, Adna W. 


Seegers, Leonard O. 
Stanhope, Norman J. 
Timmermeyer, Virgil 
W. 
Tipton, Richard M. 
Vernon, Clarence A. 
Walsh, Ronald J. 
Wetzel, Oliver H. 


Lemasters, Clarence E. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Andersen, Charles P. 
Auerbach, Ralph W., 
Jr. 
Barry, Richard P. 
Berdan, Maurice R. 
Brooks, Kenneth D. 
Brown, George H. 
Bruch, Charles G. 
Burdick, William E. 
Conner, Donald L. 


Nystedt, Russell P. 
Oliver, Philip, Jr. 
Oscarson, Edward R. 
Peace, Robert C. 
Petzrick, Paul A. 
Pitman, James B., Jr. 
Randall, Robert R. 
Shafer, Willard G. 
Skrinak, Vincent M. 
Socha, Albert R., Jr. 


Donaldson, Jacques E.Stallman, Thomas F. 


Eager, Walter J., Jr. 
Edson, Theodore M. 
Gans, George M., Jr. 
Gaulden, Roy D., Jr. 
George, Roscoe D., Jr. 
Hanlon, Mark Z., Jr. 
Hathaway, David B. 
Jones, John P., Jr. 
Lowe, Stephen D. 
Mlekush, Matt C. 
Moger, Jack B. 
Moore, Fred, Jr. 
Morton, Donald A. 


Stedman, Ralph S., Jr. 
Sweeney, John C. 
Sylva, John P. 
Taglienti, Gene S. 
Tate, Thomas N. 
Tombarge, John W. 
Urish, Daniel W. 
VanBelkum, Kenneth 
D. 
Weis, John M. 
Westberg, Robert J. 
Wile, Dorwin B. 
Williams, Jesse R. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Allman, Daryl M. 
Altman, Richard 8. 
Amato, Angelo E. 
Anderson, Dale M. 
Beesley, Charles V. 
Biron, George A. 
Brenyo, Michael, Jr. 
Brown, Thomas G. 
Burch, Meredith S. 
Burke, Joseph H. 
Casper, James A. 
Castronovo, Sam 
Clynes, James T. 
Corio, Russell L. 
Corsello, Robert W. 
Crawford, Benton E., 
Jr. 
Desenfants, John A. 
Fenner, David T., Jr. 
Gibson, Charles R. 
Greer, David F. 
Hatrel, Paul P. 
Hill, Ronald K. 
Howe, Robert E. 


Johnson, Ronald H. 
Koss, Ronald J. 
Landry, Antime J., IT 
Leonard, Walter P. 
Lessig, John F. 
Lucker, Ronald W. 
Luton, Jonathan P., 
Jr. 
Moore, Dorsey J. 
Nielsen, Theodore C. 
Pirie, George D. 
Richter, Henry E., Jr. 
Roper, David A. 
Rupp, George M. 
Smith, John M. 
Stallworth, Henry A. 
Sullivan, William C. 
Swaim, Bobby L. 
Tanner, Robert L. 
Thomas, Robert E. 
Verunac, James J. 
Viles, Darel D. 
Walters, Ray A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Andersen, Walter A. 
Barker, Samuel D. 
Barrett, Neil K. 


Beyer, Charles E. 
Brandon, Daniel A. 
Brannon, Joe F. 
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Carpenter, Arden R. 
Curto, James C. 
Davies, John A. 
Dennis. J“ M“ 
Devine, Leonard F. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Morris, Carlton R. 
Myers, John D. 
Oleson, Russell H. 
Oswald, Charles A. 
Passaglia, Martin, Jr. 


Dickerson, Kenneth H. Peart, Lillian C. 


Dietch, Michael M. 
Jr, 

Gallaher, Robert E. 

Goon, Melvin H. 


Reed, John R. 
Richardson, James W. 
Riser, Ellis W. 
Sanborn, Warren R. 


Hartley, Robert L., Jr. Schaffner, Leslie J. 


Heath, Jean L. 
Hockstein, Edwin S. 
Holston, Charles A. 
Janson, Harold J. 
Johnston, James F. 
Lane, Jack R. 
Long, William L. 

. McComb, Gordon S. 
Miller, Harry P. 


Shaneyfelt, Carl L. 
Skidmore, Wesley D. 
Sloan, Marshall 
Smout, Jay C. 
Snowden, Donald J. 
Spahn, James A., Jr. 
Talley, Russel L. 
Tatum, Raymond B. 
Woodham, James T. 


NURSE CORPS 


sr cs Eleonore 


powa Shirley A. 
Connors, Ann P. 


Lantz, Ellen L. 
Liakos, Angeline G. 
Ludwig, Margaret M. 
Moriarty, Mary M. 


Cormier, Rosealine M. Mullian, Sheila E. 


Davis, Kathryn A. 
Donoghue, Margaret 
c 


Emter, Dorothy M. 
Foley, Alicia M. 
Fudala, Adeline R. 
Greene, Jane S. 
Grice, Carol A. 


"poe Jeraldine 


Henti Myrtle T. 
Hedberg, Alison U. 
Hunt, Florence E. 
Jacques, Nancy J. 
Johnson, “S" Fay 
Jones, Bernice E. 
Kelly, Mary F. 
Kelly, Therese M. 


Murphy, Loretta M. 
Nagy, Bettye G. 
Nester, Mary L. 

Orr, Wanda S. 
Pearce, Martha V. 
Pickering, Julia E. 
Pierson, Valerie A. 
Portz, Patricia J. 
Proto, Theresa M. 
Sauer, Mary A. 
Schoellkopf, Shirley R. 
Spence, Laura D. 
Stender, Doris C. 
Stokely, Betty M. 
Sullivan, Patricia A. 
Warren, Marjorie E. 
Whitehead, Edith P. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 


Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the staff corps, as indicated, 


subject to qualification therefor as provided 


by law: 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Alexander, Carl E., Jr. Budill, Edward J., Jr. 


Anderson, Floyd R. 
Anderson, Roger A. 
Annan, Robert H. 
Antolini, Richard C. 
Arendell, Russell W. 


Burns, Harvey G. 
Burns, Norman H. 
Burris, Ronal S. 
Burton, Andrew J., Jr. 
Cairo, Robert F. 


Armstrong, William G.Callaghan, Robert W., 
V. 


Baca, 


Jr. 


Bachelder, Champe O. Carlson, John O. 


Bailey, Edwin H. 
Barber, John E. 
Barcus, Charles C. 
Barton, Kenneth D. 
Basler, Richard A. 


Bathrick, Leeland M. 


Baum, Kenneth A, 
Beal, John S., Jr. 
Beeman, Ray N., Jr. 
Bennett, Donovan E. 
Bennett, Jack H. 
Bentley, Richard G. 
Bergman, Richard H 
Berkopec, Robert N. 
Bessenger, Frank L., 
Jr. 


Bingemer, Charles E. 


Bishop, William C. 
Blair, Bryan E. 
Bloxom, Donald A. 
Bolton, Emory E. 
Bond, William E. 
Booth, William L. 
Bosco, Joseph J. 
Bosworth, Paul R. 


Cawley, Russell R. 

Chaney, Keith R. 

Chavez, Jose 

Chenoweth, Denver, 
Jr. 

Christopherson, Duane 
A 


Ciccone, Thomas A., 
Jr. 

Clark, Paul D. 

Clark, Richard M. 

Conrad, Ralph 

Cooper, Robert A. 

Cornett, Kenneth H. 

Covington, Lawrence 
V. 

Cox, Bobby W. 

Cox. Joseph M. 

Cox Ross L. 

Craig. Glenn C. 

Cromer, David W. 

Cross, John W. 

Cunningham, Philip 
T. 


Dachman, George W. 


Boutwell, Carleton W., Deinzer, William A. 


Jr. 
Boyette, James B. 


Brennan, Anthony C. 


Bryant, James N. 
Bryant, Verle E. 


Cx——ae 


Demaio, Robert M. 
Dent, George F. 
Desjardins, John E. 
Dickinson, Robert A. 
Dieterle, Edward R. 


Defilippo, Angelo E. 

Doersch, Kirt D. 

Dolina, John R. 

Dominy, Wilbur D. 

Dowling, John P., Jr. 

Drachenberg, Palmer 
L. 


Drinkwater, Myron D. 
Dropp, Robert A. 
Durnell, Forrest E. 
Eason, David G. 
Eckelberger, James 
E. 
Evans, Don R. 
Faistl, Frank R. 
Fay, Larry R. 
Ferrell, William A. 
Pickling, Thomas 
N., Jr. 
Filipiak, Francis L. 
Fillmore, Norman 
B., Jr. 
Finden, Paul S. 
Fitzsimmons, Ted 
R. 
Forquer, Donald E. 
Francois, Shirley J. 
Fraser, Robert B. 
Frasher, Burton K., 
III 
Freeman, Charles W. 
Freeman, Donald S., 


Fulkerson, Melvin A. 

Fulton, John H. 

Gahm, Jacob H., Jr. 

Gallagher, Eugene 
M. 


Ganz, James G. 
Gear, James R. 


Gillies, Tearle A. 

Glisson, William E 

Gohrband, Howard 
F., Jr. 

Goldtrap, Arthur C., 
Jr 


Goodmon, David R. 
Gould, George A., 
III 


Grayson, Frank N. 

Greenhalgh, John E. 

Gregory. Robert T., 
Jr. 


Griffin, William L. 
Groom, John D. 
Guenther, Richard 
G. 
Gunn, Robert H., Jr. 
Hagans, James E. 
Harms, Ralph J., Jr. 
Hayes, Alan G., Jr. 
Heider, James M., Jr. 
Henninger, Harold J. 
Henry, William E. 
Henshall, Joseph 
Hern, William R. 
Herndon, David L. 
Hodgdon, Paul L. 
Holmes, Clifford J. 
Hooten, Allen R. 
Howard, Ralph N., Jr. 
Hudson, Edward L. 
Huneycutt, Herbert 
K 


Hutto, John A. 
Iafolla, Guilio V. 
Iaquinta, Francis 8 
Tonadi, Eugene F. 
Jaap, Joseph D. 
Jardine, George J. 
Johnson, George E. 
Johnson, John A. 
Johnson, Paul N. 
Kasputys, Joseph E. 


Kee, William D., Jr. 
Kiger, Charles R. 
Kipping, Dan G. 
Kittock, Kenneth E. 
Koerner, Wendell E., 
Jr. 
Kramer, George W. 
Kuopus, Karl J. 
Landon, Stewart N. 
Lanza, Vincent 
Larsen, Arthur B. 
Larson, Peter N. 
Lasher, Raymond P. 
Lavely, Lawrence W. 
Liakos, Sotir 
Lines, Lee R. 
Lingle, Terry K. 
Loustaunou, John C. 
Lovett, Heyward M., 
Jr. 
Mabie, Marshall L. 
Maginniss, Christo- 
pher M., Jr. 
Maguder, Henry J., Jr. 
Mahelona, George L. P. 
Majors, George W., Jr. 
Maness, Victor P. 
Marshall, Clyde M. 
Marshall, Robert K. 
Matais, Joseph A. 
Mathiesen, Charles A. 
Matthews, Leland W. 
McCartney, John W. 
McCormack, Terrence 


8. 
McGrath, Thomas M. 
McKenna, Theodore R. 
McWhorter, Roy G. 
Meys, Charles P. 
Michi, Douglas L. 
Miles, William M. 
Mitchell, Willis A. 
Mitchell, William J. 
Moore, James C., Jr. 
Moore, Robert L. 


. Morgart, James A. 
. Moroney, Charles B. 


Moscoe, Donald E. 
Muenster, William S. 
Mullen, Jack K. 
Myers, Cecil E., Jr. 
"Nissalke, Alan J. 
Nopper, Donald N. 
Oakley, David W. 
Olin, William W. 
Olson, Earl A. 
Orr, Leroy J. 
O'Shea, John E. 
Osmon, Robert E. 
Parish, Anthony E. 
Paskowitz, Selwyn S. 
Paulson, Alvin L. 
Peever, John E. 
Perry, William J. 
Phillips, Marvin R. 
Pierce, William L. 
Poling, Harold A. 
Pool, Harold A. 
Powell, Jack W. 
Price, Robert E. 
Ray, Donald G. 
Reeves, Malcolm C., II 
Richardson, Russell G. 
Riddell, William B. 
Robinson, James E. 
Robinson, Richard H. 
Robson, William R. 
Roland, Billy J. 
Roy, Roger C. 
Rush, Spencer 
Rybarezyk, John J. 
Saidak, Paul A. 
Santucci, John J. 
Scaramozzino, 
Emanuel 
Schaen, Frederic W. 
Schroeder, James A. 
Schuerman, John E. 
Schuster, Gerald D. 
Scott, Richard E. 
Severance, George G. 


Shima, Larry J. 
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Swanson, John L. 


Shotton, Francis T., Jr.Tarr, Nicholas W. 


Shughart, James N. 
Shukis, William J. 
Simcox, John D. 
Simeon, Harlan L. 
Simmons, Charles J. 
Sledge, Allen H. 
Smith, Arthur H. 
Smith, Charles T. 
Smith, Thomas W. 
Smith, 
Snyder, Herbert P. 
Sprague, James A. 
Spratt, Thomas J. 


Starkey, Benjamin T., 


Jr. 
Stevens, Steven K. 
Stevenson, Bill B. 
Stewart, Robert W. 
Stilgebouer, Larry R. 
Stinson, William T. 
Stone, Donald E. 
Strain, Oscar R., Jr. 


Sumner, John W., Jr. 


Svagdys, Paul F. 
Swan, Rodger A. 


Turner, Robert L. 
VanHouten, George W. 
Van Patten, David G. 
Varner, Richard H. 
Vieweg, Herbert H. 
Wachutka, James R. 
Wagner, Robert B. 
Walker, Robert C. 
Walsh, Martin J. 


William D., Jr.Weatherson, Harvey D. 


Weber, Jerome J. 

Wetherington, Paul M. 

Whittington, Richard 
G. 

Widowski, Raymond C. 

Wild, Thomas R. 

Wilkins, Walter W., 
Jr. 

Williams, Richard T. 

Williams, Royce 8. 

Withrow, Edward W., 
Jr. 

Yelle, Robert S. 

Yim, Calvin K. 

Zirnhelt, Alfred C. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Absalom, George M., 
III 


Arcuni, Albert A. 
Baltzer, John J. 

Call, David A. 
Carricato, Michael J. 
Chapman, Charley L. 
Cooper, Merrill M. 


Flath, Eugene J. 
Forney, David L. 
Prankel, John A. 


Lubich, Marion W. 
Maskell, Charles M. 
McManus, Robert G. 
McShea, Michael J. 
Metzler, Jay C. 
Miller, David B. 
Moran, John P. 
Mumford, Gerald W. 
Myers, Larry D. 
Newman, Arthur L. 
Oxley, Francis M. 
Parker, Robert D. 
Peechatka, Farley 
Pflugh, Willis C., Jr. 
Porter, Michael D. 


„ Purinton, Lucian B., II 


Quigley, Stephen J. 
Quinn, Thomas P. 


Rathbone, John 


Gray, Robert W., Jr. 


Greenwald, James M. 


Hale, Hugh D., II 
Held, George B. 
Hines, Leslie L. 
Hubel, Edward H. 
Jackson, Gerald W. 
Jones, Robert S. 
Kennedy, Robert J. 
Ketels, Yung H. 
Kieffer, Alonzo R., III 
Klein, Eugene R. 
Lewis, Herbert H., Jr. 
Lowrey, Billy B. 


Reynolds, Ralph R. 
Ripa, Carl V. 
Sahlman, Claire G. 
Shank, George E. 
Smith, Myron E., Jr. 
Ster. John W. 

Stone, Edward P. 
Terrell, David S. 
Tucker, Tracy C. 
Van Royen, William 8. 
Vaughn, Kenneth A. 
Vogel, Lawrence W. 
Wells, James L. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Acord, Loren D. 


Bacon, Norman F., Sr. 


Baumhofer, Anne H. 
Bogdan, Raymond R. 
Bonds, Billy R. 


Brouillette, Donald E. 


Brumfield, Harker D., 
Jr. 
Cicero, Joseph D. 
Craig, Donald R. 
Dains, Clarence A. 
Despiegler, Gary D. 
Dietlein, Donald R. 
Erie, James R. 
Fishel, David W. 
Foster, Harlan D. 
Groce, William E. 
Hagstrom, Verne W. 
Hendren, John E. 


Krueger, Vernon A. 
Lovin, Aubin H. 
Machir, Daniel F. 
McConnell, Alton E., 
Jr. 
Metcalf, Lawrence P. 
Myrah, James L. 
Null, Clyde W., Jr. 
Piersol, Eugene C. 
Price, Charles A. 
Ray, Paul T. 
Reid, Donald H. 
Rhoads, Teddy R. 
Robertson, James M. 
Ruppe, James R. 
Smith, George E., Jr. 
Stalnaker, Mervin L. 
Thompson, Curtis R. 
Thomsen, Paul D. 


Horrigan, David J., Jr. Weems, Bailey E. 
NURSE CORPS 


Hvizdo, Barbara A. 


Leonard I. Cole for temporary promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant commander in 
the line of the U.S. Navy subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law. 
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Richard H. Tabor for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of commander in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the U.S. Navy subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


LINE 

Holmes, Gary L. 

SUPPLY CORPS 

Farley, Robert H., III 

McClanahan, John P., Jr. 

Richard K. Gambill for permanent pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the line of the U.S. Navy subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Cynthia C. Dunne for permanent promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant commander 
in the Supply Corps of the U.S. Navy subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named women officers of 
the U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to 
the grade of lieutenant in the line and staff 
corps, as indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Naidl, Rowena 
Parsons, Clara D. 


Acosta, Delores Y. 
Bowden, Marilyn F. 


Coye, Beth F. Perry, Audrey E. 
Fischer, Judith Pond, Linda A. 
Haden, Eileen C. Pool, Naomie E. 
Hallett, Sue C. Potter, Ann M. 


Hankey, Joan R. 
Hayes, Roxie L. 
Hersley, Janet L. 
Holway, Nancy H. 
Huber, Katherine B. 
Kent, Ruth W. 


Schlapak, Elaine M. 
Sherman, Jean C. 
Smith, Elizabeth 
Snodderly, Sandra L. 
Sowersby, Twila J. 
Wallis, Constance M. 
Lee, Linda M. Weber, Joyce A. 
Mohorich, Helen M. Zipse, Marianne W. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Hunter, Nancy A. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Andrews, John W. 
Ansley, James H. 
Appelgate, Terry B. 
Ardavany, Richard A. 
Ardell, John E., III 
Ardleigh, Paul D. 
Armstrong, Melvin R. 
Armstrong, William E. 
Arneth, Paul R. 
Arnold, John C. 

Ash, Robert I. 


Abbitt, James B. 
Abrams, Lawrence I. 
Abrell, Gary A. 
Adamitis, Lawrence R. 
Adams, James L. 
Adams, Joseph H. 
Adkins, James C., II 
Adler, Jay B. 
Aiman, William R. 
Aisthorpe, John E. 
Albert, Bruce W. 
Aldinger, Robert W. Ashley, Andre B, 
Alemian, Haig S. Ashurst, Charles F. 
Alexanderson, John L. Astleford, Nathan L. 
Alexander, Frank L. Atwater, Robert B. 
Alger, Don M. Austraw, James D. 
Allen, Arnold C. Babb, David J. 
Allen, Benjamin E., Jr. Bachofen, Andrew W. 
Allen, Edmond L. Badgett, Robert S. 
Allen, John B., Jr. Bagley. Norris R. 
Allen, Michael D. Bahr, Conrad C., III 
Allen, William C., Jr. Bailey, Albert E., Jr. 
Allyn, Elwyn G. Bailey, David L. 
Almasi, George R. Bailey, Henry A., Jr. 
Alsip, Charles E. Bailey, James P., Jr. 
Amann, Robert A. Bailey, Thomas F. 
Anderson, David H. Baker, David C. 
Anderson, Lonny D. Baker, John G., Ir. 
Anderson, Norman A. Baker, John L. 
Anderson, Thomas H. Baker, John T. 
Anderson, William W. Baker, Marvin C. 
Anderson, Larry F. Baker, Robert E. 
Anderson, Bruce W. Baldwin, Joseph A. 
Andres, Eugen C., II Balish, Thomas 
Andress, William D., Ball, Jeffrey N. 
Ballard, Stephen K. 
Bandy, John I., Jr. 


Bannach, Leroy R. 


Bradberry, Brent A. 


Bardeschewski, Walter Bradford, John S. 


P. 
Barfield, Henry J., Jr. 
Barnes, Keith A. 
Barnett, Roger W. 
Barnett, Ronald 
Barr, Gary L. 
Barr, Jon M. 
Barr, Thomas H. 
Barrett, Harold C. 
Barrett, Robert W. 
Barron, Robert W., Jr. 


Barry, Franklyn S., Jr. 


Bartholomew, Charles 
A, 


Bates, Avery W. 
Batson, Jack E. D., Jr. 
Bauer, Douglas C. 
Bauhs, David J. 
Bealer, William F., Jr. 
Bean, Reginald E. 
Beatty, Troy, III 
Beaulieu, Eugene L. 
Beem, James N. 
Beem, Perry A. 
Beeson, Thomas T. 
Beha, William H., Jr. 
Bell, James F., Jr. 
Bellino, Joseph M. 
Bence, John R. 
Benedict, Joseph C. 
Benevides, John M. 
Bennett, Andrew J. 
Bennett, Charles W. 
Bennington, Richard 
D 


Benson, David A. 
Benter, Harry W., Jr. 
Berkebile, Paul C., Jr. 
Berkley, Joseph B., Jr. 
Berndt, Philip G. 
Berry, Charles L., Jr. 
Berry, Niles W, 
Berry, William A. 
Best, Robert K. 
Bickel, Michael D. 
Bicknell, James E. 
Bigelow, Grant L. 
Bigsby, Charles F. 
Bina, Richard A. 
Bird, Lloyd L. 2 
Bjorn, Karl T. 
Black, James D. 
Black, Jerry H. 
Black, John W. 
Blackinton, Charles 
H. 
Blackmon, William J. 
Blaha, Douglas D. 
Blake, Robert D. 
Blakely, Timothy L. 
Blaker, David G., Jr. 
Blanchard, Alan F. 
Blann, John E., Jr. 
Blatt, John W. 
Bleakly, Edward W. 
Bleyler, Peter A., Jr. 
Blodgett, Verne E. 
Blunt, William G. 
Bodiford, Larry J. 
Boes, Francis X., Jr. 
Bogard, Burt J., ITI 
Bonham, Charlton H., 
III 
Borst, George T. 
Boucher, Charles E. 
Boudov, Milton H. 
Boufford, Francis W. 
Bounds, Thomas D., 
Jr. 
Bourn, James S. 
Bowen, Richard G. 
Bower, Johns H., Jr. 
Bowers, John V. 
Bowman, Alfred E., 


Boykin, Jack W. 


Bradish, Steven D. 
Bradley, Michael D. 
Bradley, Michael L, 
Brady, Carl O. 
Brady, Edward P. 
Brady, William J. 
Braendle, John E. 
Bragg, Thomas P. 
Brainard, Robert B. 
Bramble, Dale H. 
Brannan, John J. 
Bratten, Willard P., Jr. 
Breece, James P. 
Briscoe, Robert B. 
Brock, Thomas J. 
Brodeur, Kenneth D. 
Brodie, William A. 
Bronk, Deforest M. 
Bronson, Lawson E. 
Brooks, Larry C. 
Brooks, William T. 
Brown, Frank M., Jr. 
Brown, Harry E. 
Brown, James P., Jr. 
Brown, Jerry K. 
Brown, Lawrence N. 
Brown, Lorin “W" 
Brown, Michael T. 
Browske, George P. 
Brueggeman, John L. 
Brummersted, David 


A. 
Brunnworth, Rolland 
H 


Bruno, Marco J. 
Bryan, Jon J. 
Bubeck, Charles R. 
Buck, Duane E. 
Buck, James L. 
Bullock, Craig A. 
Bunch, Harold A., Jr. 
Bunnell, Robert T. 
Burcroff, Richard T., 
Jr. 
Burgard, Robert L. 
Burgess, Marshall L. 
Burget, John E. 
Burgett, James A. 
Burke, David V., Jr. 
Burn, Reed R. 
Burroughs, William J. 
Jr. 
Butler, Hugh W. 
Butler, Phillip N. 
Butrovich, Richard M. 
Bygler, Kenneth 
Byrd, Willie Z. 
Byrne, William J., Jr. 
Byrns, Robert W., Jr. 
Cable, Thomas J. 
Cahill, Joseph P. 
Cain, Alan F. 
Calame, Byron E. 
Callahan, James F. 
Callahan, Joseph E. 
Campbell, Theodore R. 
Campbell, Arlington F. 
Campbell, Donald B. 
Cann, Howard G., Jr. 
Cannistraro, Nicholas, 
Jr. 
Carl, Hardy A. 
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Sandlin. John P. 
Sanson, Michael B. 
Saupe, George F. 
shes: Stephen 


Schetnnoltz, Frederick 


senting: Peter E. 

Schlanger, Lester M. 

Schlegelmilch, Charles 
R 


Schlieman, Walter C., 
Jr. 
Schmidt, Henry, Jr. 
Schmidt, Robert E. 
Schmidt, William C., 
III 
Schmitt, Louis A.. Jr. 
Schmitt, Ralph T., Jr. 
Schooley, Larry C. 
Schoonover, James L. 
Schottle, Howard T. 
Schin, Robert P. 
Schroeder, Kurt C. 


Richardson, James C., Schubert, Gerald 


Jr. 


Schueppert, George L. 


Richardson, Fredericks-hulman, Richard D. 
M. 


Richno, Carl E. 
Ricketts, David L. 
Ridenour, Norman H. 
Riedel, Richard 
Riesgo, Ray E. 
Rimback, Arthur T. 
Rippin, Charles 
Ritchie, James D. 
Rittelmann, Paul R. 
Rittenhouse, 
B., Jr. 
Ritter, George P. 


Schultz, Richard A. 
Schwartz, Joseph R. 
Schwirtz, Henry J. 
Sclichter, Edward F. 
Scott, Gordon E. 
Seacat, Robert R. 
Seelbach, Christopher 


R. 
Segerblom, Ronald L. 
Self, Wendell D. 


Lawrensekula, Basil, Jr. 


Sekula, Theodore 
Seneff, Gerold N. 


Robbins, ChristopherSeraly, Guarino J. 


B. 
Roberts, Charles P. 
Roberts, John C. 
Roberts, Lawrence W. 
Robinson, John J. 
Robison, Gary L. 
Roby, Joe L. 
Rodenbeck, Peter B. 
Rodgers, James C., Jr. 
Rodgers, John M. 
Rogers, George R. W. 
Rogers, James C., Jr. 
Rohdenburg, Kurt A. 
Rohles, Gerald B. 
Rohles, Robert C. 
Roman, Stanley R. 
Romine, Melvin M. 
Romley, Victor H. 
Rooney, Thomas F. 
Rosdahl, Robert E. 
Rose, Waldo B. 
Rosenberger, 

Cc. 


Rosengren, Nell B. 
Rosenstein, James A. 
Rosing, Steven F. 
Ross, Ernest E. 

Ross, Robert J. 


Seyfarth, Robert E. 
Shaffer, Roger A. 
Shaner, Gary A. 
Shannon, Richard H. 
Shaw, Robert H., Jr. 
Shelton, Jon A. 
Sipang; Raymond 


PER Herbert K. 
Sherer, Robert W. 
Sheridan, Robert E. 
Sherman, Bradford C. 
Shew, James E., Jr. 
Shields, Thomas A. 
Shigeta, Ronald T. 
Shoemaker, William 
B., Jr. 
Shoop, Robin D., Jr. 
Shower, Albert J., Jr. 
Shreve, Richard S., IV 
Shrum, John L. 


Jerome Shupe, Robert D. 


Siegel, John T. 
Silliman, Clark D. 
Silvey, Frank J. 
Simmons, George R. 
Simmons, Vernon P. 
Sims, Marvin W. 


Rossman, Raymond A. Skidmore, Frederick 


Roth, Michael C. 
Rothert, William C. 
Rottier, Jay A. 
Rowan, Peyton, Jr. 
Rowe, Arthur E.. Jr. 
Rowe, Thomas Q. 


Royston William D. C. 


Rush, Daniel L, 
Rushing. Duncan B. 
Russell, Leon B., Jr. 
Ryan, Thomas D. 
a Anthony 


eden, Clarke E. 
Salko, Andrew, III 
Salopek, Raymond 


A., III 
Skirpan, Richard N. 
Slack, Don S. 
Slaughter, Gary L. 
Smillie, Roy E. 
Smith, Alan E. 
Smith, Fred B., Jr. 
Smith, Gary F. 
Smith, George P. 
Smith, Glen W. 
Smith, Jerome F., Jr. 
Smith, Jerrold M. 
Smith, John A. 
Smith, John B. 
Smith, Larry E. 
Smith, Lynn H. 


Smith, Michael S. 
Smith, Peter N. 
Smith, Reid H. 
Smith, Robert C. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Smith, Ronald A. 
Smith, Ronald E. 
Smith, Thomas E. 
Smith, Wayne J. 
Smith, William A. 
Snay, Francis E. 
Snedeker, James T. 
Sniezek, James H. 
Snotherly, Everrette 
V., Ir. 
Snyder, Larry G. 
Snyder, Wallace H. 
Soltys, Robert S. 
Sottile, Benjamin J. 
Spangenberg, 
T., Jr. 
Spaugy, Donald A. 


Speers, Ronald T., Jr. 


Spooner, Harold E. 
Sprouse, Donald H. 
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Thiel, Alphonse A., Jr. 
Thomas, Charies E. 
Thomas, David L. 
Thomas, Edward P., 
Jr. 
Thompson, David A. 
Thompson, Gayle R. 
Thorell, Charles S. 
Thorstad, Harvey L. 
Thweatt, Frank M., Jr. 
Timm, David R. 
Tindal, Ralph L., II 
Tisler, Joseph W. 
Tobin, Richard V. 
Todaro, Fred M. 
Tomlinson, Robert W. 
Tonkin, Charles T., III 
Torkelson, Thomas G. 
Torres, James D. 


Donald rower, Marvin D., Jr. 


Townsend, Brooks G. 
Tozier, David K. 
Traa, James R. 
Tracy, Fred E, 
Tredick, William H. 


Stackhouse, Charles D.Triggs, Frederick, III 


Stafford, David M. 
Staggs, Havard L. 
Stallos, George F. 
Standish, Allen J. 
Stanley, Maurice 
Jr. 
Stark, Marshall M. 
Starr, John B. 
Stave, John A. 
Stebbins, Charles V. 
Steele, Boyden T. 


Steerman, Charles E. 


Stem, David J. 
Stengel, Richard D. 
Stephan, Charles F. 
Stepp, William E. 
Stevens, Arthur E. 
Stevens, 
Stevens, Jackie L. 
Stewart, Allen W. 
Stewart, Charles L. 
Stewart, Jesse J., Jr. 
Stiles, John R., Jr. 


D., 


Trimble, William C. 
Tucker, Thomas O. 
Tulloch, Hugh B. 
e John F., 
È 
Tweden, Wallace D. 
Twohy, James F., III 
TARDE Gordon A., 
r. 
Uffmann, George W. 
Ulmer, Charles R. 
Umberger, Paul J. 
big Raymond H., 
r. 


Upthegrove, John L. 
Valentino, Carl R. 
Valerio, John J. 


David G., Jr.Vanderbilt, Gerald R. 


VanFleet, James L. 
Vangeli, Francis J. 
VanMetre, Robert B. 
VanSickle, Kenneth L. 
Varner, John W., Jr. 


Stimeling, Kenneth H.,Venti, Paul C. 


Jr. 
Stinson, Wiliam A. 


Vester, James A., Jr. 
Vick, Harold D. 


St. Laurent, Charles M.Vickery, Walter R. 


Stone, Philip L. 
Stoos, Gary E. 
Storm, Richard A. 
Story, Douglas E. 


Straight, William D. 


Strimaitis, Jonas V. 
Strobach, Walter F. 
Stryker, David H. 
Stuart, Peter F. 


Visted, Frank A. 
Vogel, Robert K. 
Volwieder, Neil J. 
VonRadesky, Charles 
W. R., II 

Wacker, Gordon W. 
Waer, Richard D. 
Waggoner, Mark H. 
Waldorf, Kenneth W. 


Suffich, William J., Jr. Walker, John A. 


Sullivan, Dennis A. 
Sullivan, Daniel J. 
Sumner, Warren K. 


Waller, James M. 
Wallgren, William H. 
Wallis, Walter J. 


Sunderland, Richard Walsh, David H. 


K. 
Surber, Eugene L. 
Sutelan, David K. 


Walsh, David M. 
Walsh, Raymond M. 
Ward, Thomas B. 


Svendsgaard, David J.Ward, William A. 


Swan, Donald H. 
Swanson, Norman L. 
Swanson, Warren A. 
Sweet, James N. 
Swisher, Arra J., Jr. 
Sydow, Kenneth R. 


Wasserman, Robert 
Waters, Robert C. 
Watterson, Rodney K. 
Weaver, Edward H. 
Weaver, Gene L. 
Webb, Robert T. 


Sylvester, Richard D., Webster, James P., Jr. 


Jr. 
Syring, George R. 
Syring, Robert G. 
Taft, Richard P., Jr. 
Talbott, Ralph J. 
Tallon, Roger W. 
Tate, Robert H. 
Tatum, Luther I., Jr. 
Taylor, Frank H. 
Temple, Van C., Jr. 
Ternus, Robert A. 
Tharp, John A. 
Theroux, George D. 
Therrien, Edward L. 


Wechsler, David 
Wehner, James R. 
Weinert, James J. 
Weingardt, Rolf E. 
Weiser, Stephen J. 
Welch. John M. 
Wells, Richard P. 
Werlock, Stephen T. 
West, Bernard H. 
West. David P. 
West, Frederick J. 
Westfall, Robert E. 
Wnarton, John W. 
Whitaker, William D. 
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White, John W. 
White, Richard P. 
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Wright, Alan F. 
Wright, David J. 


Whitehurst, GarlandWulfinghoff, Donald R. 
W 


B. > 
Whiting, Robert M., Wyatt, David R. 


Jr. 
Whitney, John W. 
Whitney, Richard M., 
Jr. 
Whitsett, Jobn B. 
Wier, Ward W. 
Wilkes, Gilbert V., III 
Wilkinson, Robert B., 
Jr. 
Wilkinson, Chester H. 
Willetts, Leo J., Jr. 
Williams, Robert F. 
Williams, Dudley D., 
III 
Williams, Thomas B. 
Williams, Jack R. 
Williams, Norman M., 
Jr. 
Willimon, Henry P., Jr. 
Willman, Carl E. 
Wilmot, Frederick E. 
Wilson, Charles R. 
Wilson, Raymond J. 
Wilson, Robert B. 
Wilson, Robert L. 
Wilson, William B. 
Wimberley, Barry S. 
Winant, Thomas C. 
Winfree, Howard T. 
Wittmann, Bertrand 
R. 
Woehl, Robert D. 
Wolfe, Ned C. 
Womack, Thomas F, 
Wood, James E., III 
Wood, Richard E. 
Woods, Robert J. 
Woody, Joseph M. 
Worthington, George 
R. 


Wylie, Walter J. 
Yaeger, Charles J., Jr. 
Youmans, George E. 
Young, Stephen G. 
Youngblood, William 


W. 
Zalkan, Robert L. 
Zally, George D. 
Zaveruka, Michael P. 
Zayauskas, Leo V. 
Zinn, Clyde D. 
Benner, Sara L. 
Brown, Nancy A. 


Fischer, Judith 
Ivemeyer, Dorothy L. 
James, O. 
Kulmus, Diane J. 
Lemmons, Maureen F. 
Leroy, Javotte A. 
Loser, Margit M. 
Lower, Jo A. H. 
Maddox, Vivienne D. 
Moore, Donna L. 
Pane, Marietta A. 
Pearson, Beverly A. 
Rathbun, Jane S. 
Read, Bonnie J. 
Rundle, Lynne E. 
Snodderly, Sandra L. 
Stege, Mary C. 
Thacker, Shirley A. 
Turman, Mary F. 
Tyndall, Sara M. 
Wagner, Patricia L. 
Weber, Elsie L. 
Wylie, Elizabeth G. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Akers, John R. 
Allbaugh, Charles U. 
Anderson, Thomas 
Anttila, Robert M. 
Atkinson, Joseph M. 
Barnes, Francis, S. 
Bauer, James F. 
Benson, Fred B., IV 
Bird, Jon A. 

Bishop, William C. 
Bodour, Haig 

Booth, Henry A., Jr. 
Bratschi, Gilbert W. 
Bryan, Edward L. 
Callahan, Robert M. 
Campbell, John A., Jr. 
Carolan, Thomas R. 
Cavanaugh, Michael 


R. 
Ceder, Loren R. 
Chappell, Ralph L. 
Cooner, James J. 
Cozart, David J. 
Daeschner, William E. 
Danna, Peter J., Jr. 
Davis, John J. 
Dell., Jack V. 
DeMeester, Robert C. 
DeNeuf, Ronald B. 
Diener, Thomas E. 
Divis, James A. 


Gibson, Bobby L. 
Gile, Charles E. 
Goldenson, Joseph T, 
Graff, William J. 
Griesmer, John V. 
Grosskurth, Alfred C. 
Growney, Kevin J. 
Guerriero, Domenic P. 
Guyton, Robert T. 
Haase, Larry L. 
Hamby, John H., Jr. 
Haus, Kenneth P. 
Hecker, Robert W. 
Heinemann, Ronald L. 
Hellauer, James C. 
Hensley, Norman W. 
Herbert, Billy W. 
Horhutz, Randolph J. 
Hull, David N. 
Jodan, Robert J. 
Kaddis, Joseph A. 
Kanzler, Donald L. 
Kaylor, Keith D. 
Kendall, Leo P. 
King, Wayne F. 
Kreimer, Robert M. 
Kuhns, Howard E. 
Lamade, John S. 
Lampman, Charles M., 
III 


Lara, Harry L. 


Draper, Walter S., IVTarsen, James A. 


Drees, John M. 
Dunlap, Clarence C. 
Ecklein, Ronald H. 
Edwards, David N. 
Endt, Henry J., Jr. 


Falconer, Douglas W. 


Fava, Ernest E. 
Fenick, Robert W. 
Fitch, James B. 
Foley, John W., Jr. 
Folsom, William B. 
Foltz, Ronald L. 
Gaines, James E. 


Levin, Michael R. 
Liebler, Sarason D. 
Lingenbrink, Robert A. 
Littlefield, Belton J. 
Looney, Richard G. 
Love, Robert R. 

Luey, John D. 

Lunde, David A. 

Lunn, James W. 
Lynch, Thomas J. 
Manley, Richard T. 
Marks, David L. 
Matalavage, Joseph A. 


Matheny, Arthur L. 
Maxon, Bruce E. 
Mayfield, Lee M. 
Mays, Daniel R. 


McCaughey, Robert A. 


McCutchan, Robert 
D., Jr. 
McLaughlin, Robert J. 
McQuade, John P., III 
Mendez, Ramon E. 
Meyer, Joseph, Jr. 
Mielke, Kenneth W. R. 
Miller, James E. 
Miller, Robert E. 
Moore, William M., Jr. 
Morse, Gary A. 
Mullin, Alexander G. 
Nagle, Robert J. 
Nelson, Dennis C. 
Noel, Wilbert E. 
Nolan, John W. 
O'Donnell, Jeremiah 
T 
O'Hare, Shamus J. 
Ostrom, Byron R. 
Overman, Douglas R. 
Pahud, Guy E. 
Pankey, Beverly S. 
Perdue, Robert C., Jr. 
Peterson, Ross W. 
Pitner, Wayne A. 
Prescott, Gordon W. 


Rubenstein, Andre M. 
Runey, Leroy J., Jr. 
Savage, Horace J. 
Schermerhorn, 
Michael I. 
Schroyer, Charles D. 
Schulz, Leonard W. 
Simpson, Raese V. 
Smith, Francis G. 
Smith, Sidney H., III 
Smith, Wallace D. 
Snyder, Charles R. 
Stalker, Donald J. 
Stipe, Robert B. 
Straw, Edward M. 
Sullivan, Edward F. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah 
M. 


Sullivan, Joseph M. 
Tait, Clifford W., Jr. 
Tapia, Phillip N. 
Taylor, Lynn C. 
Totten, Randolph B., 
I 
Trampe, Theodore P. 
Trubl, Charles V., III 
Turner, David B. 
Varner, Robert N. 
Waller, Terry G. 
Wenz. Robert L. 
Wight, William H., Jr. 
Williams, Ronald B., 


Jr. 
. Wilson, Jack 


Wingard, Bobby N. 
Wolf, Carl G. 

Wons, Michael J. 
Yurkovic, Leonard 8. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Calkin, David A. 
Callender, Gordon W., 
Jr. 
Carden, Orlean R. 
Carter, Robert L. 
Chiogioji, Melvin H. 
Clarren, George 
Coston, Vernie R. 
Crumbley, Don C. 
Currie, Wayne L. 
Davis, John M. 
Dickson, John A., ITI 
Dixon, Philip G. 
Doctor, Richard P. 
Farlow, David E. 


Laufersweiler, William 

J., III 
Ligon, Samuel B. 
Lockhart, Allen C. 
Lukey, John G. 
McKibben, Don R. 
McManus, Brian E. 
Mergner, James T. 
Moore, Richard S. 
Moser, Barry A. 
Murtaugh, Thomas D. 
Opager, Ludwig H., 

Jr 


Parrish, James L., III 
Pensyl, “J” Dick 
Redderson, Roy H. 


Roy, Richard E. 
Sandrini, Louis M. 
Seyb, Jerry C. 


Fitzgerald, Dennis J., Smith, Alan B. 


Jr. 
French, Richard G. 
Gilmore, Daniel R., Jr. 
Hindes, Robert S. 
Hoppe, Warren D. J. 
Kasner, Jon B. 
Kilday, Gary R. 


Spear, John A. 
Spratt, Robert R. 
Thiel, Richard R. 
Wallace, Richard J. 
Watkins, Jack W. 
Weaver, Thomas R. 
Webb, Douglas M. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Behling, Daniel W. 
Benedict, William H. 
Bergner, John F., Jr. 
Cassel, Dallas E. 
Chan, Robert S. 
Coxe, Robert F. 
Drozd, Joseph J., Jr. 
Duckett, Jack 
Funderburk, Lester 
R., Jr. 
Grothaus, Roger H. 
Holiman, Frederick L. 
Horrobin, Robert W. 


Hoss, William F., Jr. 
Lind, Marvin D. 
Pickering, James C. L. 
Prelosky, Richard N. 
Rector, Douglas E. 
Robinson, George W. 
Saine, Floyd D. 
Stout, Forrest D. 
Turbiville, Leslie H. 
Turner, Eugene R. 
Turner, John R, 
Zentmyer, Robert K. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate January 


29, 1964. 
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U.S. COAST GUARD 
The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 
To be lieutenant 
Jan. R. Dazey 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Thomas E. Langmann Roger D. Williams 
Stephen D. Csintyan John A. MacDonald 
David J. Bain Cameron A. Hatfield 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The nominations Allen E. Roll- 
and to be lieutenant (junior grade), and end- 
ing Bly R. Elder to be lieutenant (junior 
grade), which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on January 16, 1964, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 3: 16: That ye may be 
strengthened with might by His spirit 
in the inner man. 

Almighty God, as we turn to Thee in 
prayer, wilt Thou draw us closer to Thy- 
self and to each other, that spirit with 
spirit may meet and share the wonder of 
Thy love and truth. 

Fill us with an awareness of Thy pres- 
ence and may we trust ourselves humbly 
and heroically to the power and guid- 
ance of Thy spirit as we struggle to find 
a 5 — out of these confused and agitated 
times. 

Wilt Thou so inspire those who hold 
positions of spiritual and political lead- 
ership that they may know how to or- 
ganize and fashion the intelligence of 
mankind and fill it with a more vivid 
sense of solidarity and a finer social feel- 
ing. 

Show us how we may apply the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality to the facts 
of modern life and may the heart of 
humanity have a passion to cultivate the 
mind of Christ with His feeling of com- 
passion and justice and good will to- 
ward all the members of the human 
family. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presl- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


MEMBERS OF BOARD OF VISITORS 
TO US. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 28, 1964. 
Hon. Jon W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public 
Law 301 of the 78th Congress, I have ap- 
pointed the following members of the 
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Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
to serve as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy for 
the year 1964: Hon. THomas N. DowNING, 
of Virginia; Hon. Jacos H. GILBERT, of New 
York; and Hon. WILIAMt K. Van PELT, of 
Wisconsin. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF HON. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, 25TH PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Record on the life and 
attainments of William McKinley. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, distinguished 
colleagues, I deeply appreciate the honor 
accorded to me by my Ohio colleagues 
in permitting me to speak for them in 
tribute to President McKinley. I par- 
ticularly appreciate this opportunity be- 
cause this is my first address to this, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 

It is most appropriate that we recall 
the life and achievements of another 
assassinated President on the anniver- 
sary of his birth. William McKinley, 
the 25th President of the United States, 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. The details of his family life, his 
early education, his long service in the 
Civil War, his activities as a young law- 
yer and politician, as Governor of Ohio, 
as a Member of Congress, and his able 
and successful occupancy of the highest 
elective office in the Government of the 
United States are all of interest even 
after the passing of so many years. The 
interest we feel in his life, his career, and 
his death has been heightened by the 
recent tragedy which reenacted his own 
tragedy. 

William McKinley was a gentle man 
and a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, possessed of a pleasing person- 
ality, a natural kindness and a very cor- 
dial handshake. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, which was subsequently 
chosen as the official flower of Ohio, is 
worn today by all Members of the House 
in a fitting tribute to his great character 
and achievements. Though gentle in 
manner, President McKinley was a 
strong leader. His party dominated both 
the House and the Senate and he was on 
the most friendly terms with party lead- 
ers on both sides of the aisle. His dig- 
nity, tact, and persuasiveness together 
with his long experience in the House 
had given him a complete understanding 
of the party organization and at the 
same time he had a strong independent 
character. Senator Hoar declared that, 
with the possible exception of Jackson, 
no President had established such influ- 
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ence over the Members of the Senate as 
McKinley. Elihu Root stated: 

He was a man of great power because he 
was absolutely indifferent to credit. His 
great desire was to get it done. 


He cared nothing about the credit and 
he understood the art of administering 
with a minimum of interference. He 
had great support in the Congress which 
he directed by the power of affectionate 
esteem, not by fear. In 1876 he was 
elected a Member of the 45th Congress. 
In 1891 he was elected Governor of Ohio 
and reelected in 1393. He was nomi- 
nated by Senator Foraker for the Presi- 
dency. 

In his nominating speech, Senator 
Foraker said: 

No other name so absolutely commands all 
hearts, that is because all American people 
who know him, believe in him and love him. 
They know he is an American of Americans 
and they know he is just and able and brave. 


He was elected in 1896 at a time when 
there was a great depression in our land; 
factories were closed and thousands were 
idle. He encouraged Congress to pass 
effective laws to deal with the situation. 
This Congress did and soon the wheels 
of industry were set in motion, commerce 
was revived and the Nation entered upon 
a career of prosperity unsurpassed in its 
previous history. 

McKinley served admirably in the 
Union Army. In action he showed him- 
self indifferent to danger and calm in the 
face of death. His courage was observed 
by Lt. Col. Rutherford B. Hayes, later to 
become President, who promoted Mc- 
Kinley to commissary sergeant in charge 
of the brigade's supplies when the Army 
of the Potomac advanced to the Mary- 
land campaign. At Antietam, McKinley 
drove a mule team into the very midst 
of battle, carrying hot food and coffee 
to the troops. Hayes was now in com- 
mand of the regiment and recommended 
that McKinley be commissioned. As an 
officer, McKinley was closely associated 
with Hayes and served on his staff as a 
first lieutenant. Hayes described Mc- 
Kinley as one of the bravest and finest 
officers in the Army. After distinguished 
service on the staffs of several generals, 
he was mustered out in 1865 with a 
brevet commission as major, signed by 
President Lincoln, for gallant and meri- 
torious service in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

His courage, demonstrated in battle, 
was demonstrated later in his political 
life and even at the end of his life. 
When he was shot in Buffalo by the as- 
sassin, Czolgosz, his first thought was 
for that very assassin and next for his 
wife. When the assassin was struck a 
blow in the face after the shooting, Mc- 
Kinley said, Don't let them hurt him.” 
If he had not uttered these words, the 
assassin might have met violent death 
then and there. McKinley then whis- 
pered, “My wife, be careful how you tell 
her—oh, be careful.” He suffered for 
many days and as the end drew near he 
said to his doctors, It is useless, gentle- 
men. I think we ought to have prayer.” 
He asked for his wife and she came in. 
A small group of family members and 
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friends stood in the rear of the room. 
The President said in a very weak voice, 
“Goodby—goodby, all.” It is God's 
way. His will, not ours, be done.” He 
began to whisper the words of a favorite 
hymn, “Nearer, my God to Thee, nearer 
to Thee.” Those were his last words 
and in the early morning hours of Sep- 
tember 14, 1901, he passed away leaving 
behind the memory of a great man who 
carried well the responsibility of the 
most powerful office in the world. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has done a 
magnificent job today on the life and 
accomplishments of William McKinley. 
It is my great honor to represent the 
same congressional district in the House 
that William McKinley represented when 
he was here. I think history will prove 
that some of the great accomplishments 
of McKinley took place in this House of 
Representatives. His record here was 
outstanding. I think it was his record 
here that took him on to the Presidency. 

I do not know whether it is generally 
known that William McKinley, after 
serving here for three terms, was de- 
feated as a Member of the House. He 
then came back and served three more 
terms, and was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means when he was 
again defeated. Had he not suffered 
those defeats, perhaps he never would 
have been President of the United States. 
He might have stayed here as chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
as most anyone would. But because of 
the courage of his convictions he actu- 
ally was defeated, and then his convic- 
tions were proven to be right. That was 
the thing that brought him the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The recent 
very sad events of November of last year, 
when another great President was assas- 
sinated and shot down, brought back to 
the memories of many of my constitu- 
ents who are older, the sad days of the 
assassination of this great President, Wil- 
liam McKinley. He, too, was beloved 
throughout the land, as was the late 
President, and the Nation mourned. As 
I say, these tragic events brought back 
these memories to the people of my area 
and I am sure throughout the Nation. 

I appreciate very much the gentle- 
man’s remarks, and I may say on behalf 
of the people of the 16th Congressional 
District of Ohio that we appreciate the 
courtesy of the Speaker of the House and 
the officers on the majority side for per- 
mitting and participating in the pro- 
ceedings to honor the memory of a great 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a great Governor of Ohio, and 
an outstanding President. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should like 
very much as chairman of the Ohio dele- 
gation to join the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bow] in presenting congratulations 
to our colleague, Mr. Rich, for a splendid 
address on our martyred President, Mr. 
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McKinley. All of us from Ohio, of 
course, are very, very proud of the con- 
tributions our State has made through- 
out the years to the Nation. 

William McKinley was one of the great 
Presidents. He came from Ohio, and we 
Ohioans appreciate very deeply the 
thoughtfulness and the courtesy of the 
Speaker of the House, and of the House 
itself, in permitting us through one of 
our selected Members to have these few 
minutes each year on the 29th of Jan- 
uary—the birthday of William McKin- 
ley—to pay honor to his memory for all 
the things he did to help make this the 
great Nation that it is today. I thank 
you again, Mr. Rich, very, very much. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the distinguished delegation from 
Ohio in this word of tribute to a great 
Ohioan, a great former President—a 
martyred President—and a great and 
distinguished former Member of this 
House. 

Many Chief Executives have served in 
the House of Representatives, but I 
doubt that any of them had a carreer of 
public service in this body more distin- 
guished than the career of the outstand- 
ing former President whose memory we 
honor today. He was one of the tall 
timbers in the history of our country. 
All Americans were saddened, as they 
were saddened only a couple of months 
ago, by the assassination of another 
great President, when he was shot down. 
All Americans respect the memory of 
William McKinley and are grateful for 
his contributions to our Nation’s welfare. 

Mr. RICH. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you very much 
for the courtesy you have extended me. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time to inguire of the 
majority leader as to the schedule for 
the balance of this week and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Ohio, upon 
completion of consideration of the reso- 
lutions which will be presented by the 
Committee on House Administration to- 
day, we will have finished all our busi- 
ness until Friday. It will be my purpose 
to ask that the House adjourn over until 
Friday in view of the fact that we will be 
in session Saturday both this week and, 
undoubtedly, next week. 

Of course, it is well known that start- 
ing Friday, we will take up the rule and 
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thereafter the Civil Rights Act and con- 
tinue with the consideration of that leg- 
islation until it is disposed of. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I add, Mr. 
Speaker, my understanding is that the 
House Committee on Rules will report a 
rule on the civil rights bill tomorrow and 
that the chairman of our distinguished 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Smit], has already obtained unan- 
imous consent to have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file the rule so that the 
bill will be taken up on Friday. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his observation, which is 
correct. The gentleman of course is the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Committee on Rules and what he has 
said is worthy of the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 


SUCCESSFUL LAUNCHING OF 
SATURN VEHICLE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obiection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ca‘ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy to stand here in the 
well of the House of Representatives this 
morning and tell you that today we 
launched the first Saturn vehicle. It has 
a load comparable to the payload that 
it will eventually carry. As of now it is 
in orbit with everything functioning as it 
is supposed to function. This success- 
ful launching gives us a booster with 
over 1½ million pounds’ thrust. 

This has been the result of long and 
arduous work. A booster such as the 
Saturn is a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery. There is nothing with which 
to compare it. 

The fact is that the several stages 
have separated correctly insures the effi- 
ciency of the vehicle. This huge rocket 
can orbit 19 tons. It is the rocket which 
will be used to do the preliminary work 
in the moonshot. Because it has gone 
off so well speaks well for NASA. Icon- 
gratulate the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the staff at Hunts- 
ville under Dr. von Braun, the staff and 
Dr. Debus at Cape Kennedy, and the con- 
tractors involved on a great and success- 
ful launch. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I believe it is 
worthwhile to take particular note of 
what the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
had to say about the successful launch- 
ing of this particular vehicle, because 
this Saturn vehicle gives us a rocket with 
more thrust than anything anybody else 
has, including the Soviet Union. We 
have now surpassed in power everything 
we know the Soviets have. 


Speaker, 
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Mr. MILLER of California. To try 
to describe it to Members who may not 
quite realize how big this rocket is, it is 
22 feet in diameter. Twenty-two feet is 
a distance which would be approxi- 
mately from the floor on which I stand 
to above the top tier of seats in the gal- 
lery, if Members can imagine a circle 
that big. It has nine thrust chambers 
in it, so Members know approximately 
the size of the vehicle that has been 
launched. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not be amiss, 
would it, to give credit to the taxpayers 
of the country for having financed this 
accomplishment? 

Mr. MILLER of California. My good 
friend knows that everything we do 
here—good or bad—we credit the tax- 
payers with doing, so I think his observa- 
tion is hardly valid. 


SOVIET OFFER ON BOMBERS 
MUST BE REJECTED 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers are carrying reports of a 
proposal just made at Geneva by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, call- 
ing for the destruction of all bombers 
with an alleged purpose to “reduce the 
danger of war and increase the security 
of all peoples.” 

The true and obvious purpose of this 
proposal is to increase the security of the 
Communist world at the expense of the 
security of the United States and its 
allies, for we now enjoy a substantial 
margin of superiority in the field of 
bombers. 

Should the Soviet Union succeed in 
selling this deal, they would at one stroke 
nullify both the Strategic Air Command 
and the American carrier strike force— 
two of the major deterrents to Commu- 
nist aggression in the world today. 

In essence, the Russians offer to trade 
a mouse for two horses, and this must 
be obvious to all objective observers. The 
Soviet offer should be rejected immedi- 
ately as a phony proposal unworthy of 
serious consideration. It is an invita- 
tion to unilateral disarmament which is 
a certain road to the destruction of free- 
dom. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I believe the gen- 
tleman has made a significant commen- 
tary on this proposal by the Soviet 
Union, and one which certainly is worthy 
of our attention, I wish to associate my- 
self with the position the gentleman has 
taken here. I can only add that merely 
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because the sun is shining in Moscow 
the cold war is not thawing here in the 
United States, and we still must main- 
tain our guard. 


BREAKING THE TREATY WITH THE 
SENECA INDIANS 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, among other Members of the 
House, I have been distressed beyond 
measure that the leadership of the 
House not too long ago saw fit to break 
the treaty made in 1794 with the Seneca 
Indians. This treaty gave them certain 
lands in perpetuity. ‘They are being 
turned out of those lands 8 months 
from now without even having a place 
to go. I refer those interested to my in- 
sertion in th CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 14, 1963. 

This morning I listened to a broad- 
cast on “Today” and saw the Indians 
gathering for the last time in the Long 
House for certain dances. I was glad 
we were not permitted entrance. It 
must have been a very sad time for 
them. 

I listened also to a judge of their 
tribe who spoke with great restraint. I 
quote: 

We who have lived in this area always, 
feel justified in remaining where we are 
until we do have homes to move into. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, without any hear- 
ings or any arguments was given $20 million 
to move its steel rails. We are not made 
of steel. We have souls and feelings im- 
bedded deep in this ground, but we have 
not been considered and no provision has 
been made for us, 

A very old woman sitting against the 
wall of a house said with tragic feeling, 
“A treaty—what is the use of treaties? This 
land was given us to be ours ‘as long as the 
river runs and the sun shines’.” 


A very fine looking man described 
watching an anthill that had been 
stepped on. The ants were confused, 
some of them attempting to fight. 
“That is about the way we feel,” he said. 

A chief warned, “Be careful with your 
immigration laws. We were careless 
with ours.” 

To me, Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of the 
Kinzua Dam is very great for the Seneca 
Indians, for whom so far we have done 
nothing but deprive them of the land we 
promised them in 1794. The greater 
tragedy is that the United States of 
America saw fit to permit the desire for 
power of a few men to instigate the 
breaking of our word and the loss of 
our honor. This, Mr. Speaker, is some- 
thing we cannot live down. The least 
we can do is to get very busy, very fast, 
and see to it that these 140 families who 
built their homes and educated their 
children and owe no man a penny, shall 
have new homes in adequate time. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 209) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 507, 81st Congress, I transmit here- 
with the 13th Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1963. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, January 29, 1964. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM ON 
PERILS OF TOBACCO USE 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill which will help point 
out to everyone, particularly younger 
folks, the hazards of smoking. 

First of all, I would like to say that 
the bill will not outlaw the use of to- 
bacco. Its use would still be an indi- 
vidual decision for each person. 

This bill will give the Federal Trade 
Commission absolute authority to re- 
quire cautionary labeling on cigarette 
containers. 

This labeling would note that well- 
informed scientific opinion believes that 
smoking is hazardous to health. 

The same cautionary statement would 
be required to be announced on radio 
and television commercials. 

In addition, the FTC would be given 
authority to require that cancer-causing 
agents be listed on cigarette packages or 
agents thought to be cancer causing by 
sound scientific opinion. 

The second part of the bill provides 
that the Surgeon General shall continu- 
ously compile lists of all Government 
publications relating to the effect of ciga- 
rette smoking on health. 

This list would be sent periodically to 
all schools and colleges in the United 
States and its possessions. 

From the list, each time it arrived, 
schools could select five of each of the 
publications, free of charge, for class- 
room use. 

The Government does have a moral 
obligation to warn people and to initiate 
an information program because it sub- 
sidizes the tobacco industry and has 
helped it increase production. 

I believe it is most important to point 
out to young people that cigarette smok- 
ing should not be taken up without con- 
siderable thought. 

The recent Surgeon General’s report 
on the subject emphasized that men who 
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began smoking before the age of 20 have 
substantially higher death rates than 
those who begin after 25. 

This does not mean that it is safe to 
start after 25. 

However, it shows the urgency of ad- 
vising young folks about the perils and 
the necessity of establishing a sound and 
continuing information program. 

If some of our young people profit by 
the great discussions going on about this 
subject, any efforts by those of us inter- 
ested in their welfare will be worth while. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 31 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
587 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the additional expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 36 of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $250,000 including ex- 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
special counsel, clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, and all expenses necessary 
for travel and subsistence incurred by mem- 
bers and employees while engaged in the ac- 
tivities of the committee or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, following 
line 13, insert: 

“Sec. 2, The Chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration informution with 
respect to any study or investigation in- 
tended to be financed from such funds. No 
part of the funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be available for expenditure in 
connection with the study or investigation 
of any subject which is being investigated 
for the same purpose by any other committee 
of the House.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that to some extent the increase in 
appropriation to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will be used for additional minority 
employees? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND STUDIES, COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 590 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the investigations and studies au- 
thorized by H. Res. 55, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
appointed by the chairman of the committee, 
not to exceed $100,000, in addition to the un- 
expended balance of any sum heretofore 
made available for conducting such investi- 
gations and studies, including expenditures 
for employment, travel, and subsistence of 
accountants, experts, investigators, attorneys, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman of such 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs shall fur- 
nish the Committee on House Administration 
information with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from such 
funds. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, 
strike out all of lines 3 through 10, and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. The chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs shall furnish the Commit- 
tee on House Administration information 
with respect to any study or investigation in- 
tended to be financed from such funds. No 
part of the funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be available for expenditure in 
connection with the study or investigation 
of any subject which is being investigated 
for the same purpose by any other committee 
of the House.” 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. FRIEDEL] will explain to the Mem- 
bers of the House that these amendments 
having been added to these two bills will 
be added to all other committee appro- 
priation bills in the future and that ap- 
propriate steps are being taken to im- 
plement the same idea with reference to 
those committee appropriations pre- 
viously made. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is the intent that 
with respect to all other bills, in the fu- 
ture they will have the same amendment. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
GA motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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FURTHER EXPENSES OF INVESTI- 
GATION AND STUDY, COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
607 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of the 
investigation and study to be conducted 
pursuant to H. Res. 84, by the Committee 
on Armed Services, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $75,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of spe- 
cial counsel, consultants, investigators, at- 
torneys, experts, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants appointed by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
tures in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services shall 
furnish the Committee on House Administra- 
tion information with respect to any study 
or investigation intended to be financed 
from such funds. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, strike out 
lines 1 through 8, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services shall furnish the Com- 
mittee on House Administration informa- 
tion with respect to any study or investiga- 
tion intended to be financed from such 
funds. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
iture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


PRINTING OF COPIES OF THE LATE 
PRESIDENT JOHN FITZGER- 
ALD KENNEDY’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION FOR, 1963 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
597 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed five thou- 
sand copies of the late President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 
for 1963 as a House document, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KerrH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the last 
official proclamation of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy was his 1963 Thanks- 
giving proclamation. It was written by 
the President prior to his tragic assassi- 
nation on November 22 which prevented 
him from reading this proclamation and 
sharing in one of our most important 
national holidays. 

This proclamation is of very great his- 
torical value and I feel certain that many 
American citizens would like copies of it. 
I can testify to the fact that there is a 
large demand for this document in Mas- 
sachusetts. Certainly the proclamation 
is of national importance and national 
value—there will undoubtedly be a na- 
tional demand for copies of the proc- 
lamation. 

The printing costs will be minimal. 
The “usual” cost of printing the first 
1,500 copies is $46.53 and the cost for 
each additional 1,000 copies will be only 
$4.76. Consequently, the total cost to 
the House of Representatives will be just 
$70.33. 

In view of the importance of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion of 1963, I am glad the House ap- 
proved my resolution, House Resolution 
597. 


PRINTING OF INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF PRESIDENT JOHN FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY DELIVERED AT THE 
CAPITOL ON JANUARY 20, 1961 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 243 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed as a House document the inaugural 
address of President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy delivered at the Capitol, Washington, 
District of Columbia, on January 20, 1961. 
Such inaugural address shall be printed in 
a form appropriate for framing and office 
wall display, and in such colors and with 
such artwork as the Joint Committee on 
Printing shall direct. In addition to the 
usual number, there shall be printed 322,500 
additional copies, of which 103,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, and 219,500 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 
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The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF REMARKS BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
HALLS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 69 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate docu- 
ment all remarks by Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the 
Halls of Congress which constitute tributes 
to the life, character, and public service of 
the late President, John F. Kennedy. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed and bound 
as directed by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, thirty-two thousand two hundred and 
fifty additional copies of such document, of 
which ten thousand three hundred copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EUROPEANS AND JAPANESE 
SHOULD JOIN THE INTER-AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
I will introduce a House concurrent res- 
olution inviting rich European nations 
and Japan to participate in the Inter- 
American Bank. The objective of this 
resolution is twofold: First, to get our 
allies and friends to share the cost of 
maintaining freedom in Latin America. 
Secondly, to provide Latin America with 
a greater range of advice and assistance 
available from countries that have had 
considerable experience with developing 
areas of the world. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT CITED 


This resolution is intended to carry 
out the stated intent of Congress as em- 
bodied in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963. I am sure that my distinguished 
colleagues will recall changes made to 
the chapter I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 by last year’s foreign aid 

bill. Section 102 in the last paragraph 
was amended to read, and I quote: 


Finally, the Congress urges that all other 
countries able to contribute join in a com- 
mon undertaking to meet the goals stated in 
this part. In particular, the Congress urges 
that other industrialized free world coun- 
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tries increase their contributions and im- 
prove the forms and terms of their 
assistance so that the burden of the com- 
mon undertaking, which is for the benefit 
of all, shall be equitably borne by all. 


The resolution I will introduce on Fri- 
day reads as follows; I quote: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the purpose of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, to con- 
tribute to the acceleration of the process of 
economic development of the member coun- 
tries, could be further implemented by per- 
mitting and encouraging participation in the 
activities of the Bank by additional indus- 
trialized free world countries, particularly 
the industrialized free world countries of 
Europe and Asia. It is further the sense of 
the Congress that the President of the United 
States should take such steps as may be 
necessary to formulate, propose, and seek 
the adoption of such amendments to the 
articles of agreement establishing the Bank 
as may be necessary to permit and encour- 
age such participation. 


Accordingly, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to translate a general statement 
of policy into a concrete offer to share 
the burden equitably. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS RELIEF 


There are impelling reasons for the 
Congress to give rapid consideration to 
this resolution. Our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem continues and a deficit of 
some proportions appears to be built in 
rather than temporary.. Some relief 
must be found for America’s terrific bur- 
den in defending and strengthening the 
free world. Were the Europeans and 
Japanese to participate in developing 
Latin America, the strain on our re- 
sources would be relieved. Moreover, it 
would draw to the attention of foreign 
businessmen, the very real possibilities 
for expansion within the Latin American 
market. 


AMERICA’S STRATEGIC COMMITMENTS 


From a strategic standpoint, America 
finds itself committed at virtually every 
point of the compass. In some areas— 
notably the Republic of China, South 
Vietnam, the Carribean, and Latin 
America—we are directly committed 
with little or no assistance from our afflu- 
ent allies. That their present affluence 
is in part the result of the American 
taxpayers’ efforts need not be dwelt upon 
at length, but should certainly be re- 
membered by those who continue to exist 
under the umbrella of our strategic 
forces. 

In other areas of the world, we are 
daily being asked to increase our share 
of the common effort to defend the free 
world. Today’s Washington Post, for 
example, has a large headline indicating 
that the British have asked for Ameri- 
can help in Cyprus. Britain has de- 
pleted its armed forces to the point 
where her commitments are outstripped 
by her resources. Once again, we are 
being asked to step into the breach. If 
we are to assume responsibilities in areas 
of the world where others should be 
playing the leading role, then the burden 
that should be equitably borne by all is 
going to be even less equitable. In short, 
it is time for our allies to match their 
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words with actions. What are Ameri- 
ca’s allies doing? 


WEST GERMAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


West Germany has become the largest 
nonbloc trader with the Soviet Union. 
Germany is so opulent that there is a 
labor shortage. Shades of Appalachia. 
The West Germans cry “Foul” whenever 
it is suggested that America reduce 
the size of its armed forces defending 
West Germany. Each army division we 
keep in Germany costs us $93 million a 
year in balance of payments. And yet, 
Germany is Russia’s most important free 
world supplier of goods and services. 
Rich West Germany has time and again 
made statements about aid to develop- 
ing countries. Very little has actually 
been done by them. My resolution 
would offer the Germans a concrete plan 
for sharing the burden. 


FRANCE DABBLES IN CHINESE PUZZLE 


France, under the grandiose leadership 
of President de Gaulle, has announced 
plans and policies for just about every- 
thing except Westchester County. In 
addition to dabbling in the Chinese 
puzzle, De Gaulle has stated that France 
will play a greater role in Latin America. 
France certainly has the dollars and gold 
to gain membership into the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Japan, recovering from the devastating 
effects of a war which it started, now 
adopts a benign attitude toward prob- 
lems in Asia. It is true that we forced 
a pacifist constitution down their 
throats; however, Japan is certainly in a 
position to render financial assistance to 
Latin America. Those nations who are 
able to pay must now show reciprocity 
for the protection we give them. 

OUR RELUCTANT BRIDES 


Mr. Speaker, my resolution is an at- 
tempt to coax some reluctant brides to 
the altar. It is an attempt to provide a 
concrete opportunity for our allies to 
match deeds with words. Most im- 
portant of all, it is an attempt to provide 
greater help for our good Latin neigh- 
bors. 


U.S. PROFESSED ANTI-COMMUNIST 
POLICY IS FALLING APART AT 
THE SEAMS—CUBA TO ZANZIBAR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnson administration’s Cuban-Latin 
American supposedly anti-Communist 
policy in this hemisphere, in my opinion, 
is falling apart at the seams and the ef- 
forts to economically isolate Cuba are 
alarmingly ineffective. 

In recent incidents in just the past 
few days alone we have seen a deteriora- 
tion of our so-called “containment of 
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Cuba policy” which vividly illustrates the 
unwillingness and inability of this ad- 
ministration to exert the necessary lead- 
ership to thwart the Castro-Communist 
menace in our own hemisphere. 

Yesterday it was reported that Havana 
and Sweden signed a long-term trade 
agreement to provide machinery repair 
parts and raw material for Castro’s con- 
crete industry. I place in the Recorp an 
Associated Press report from Miami un- 
der date of January 28, which states, as 
follows: 

Havana radio today announced a long- 
term trade agreement with industrialists in 
another non-Communist country, Sweden. 

The statement said the Cuban Ministry of 
Construction signed an 8-year contract to 
provide machinery repair parts and raw ma- 
terial for Fidel Castro’s concrete industry. 


Yesterday, as well, Brazil's chief 
United Nations delegate, Ambassador 
Carlos Bernardes, called for a “new look 
at the Western Hemisphere’s policy to- 
ward the Cuban Government of Fidel 
Castro.” 

What did he propose? Bernardes said 
that Cuba should never have been sus- 
pended from the OAS, that Cuba should 
be treated the same as Communist coun- 
tries outside the hemisphere. Of course 
this brings to mind the wheat deal with 
Russia. Further, I might point out that 
Bernardes will be serving as President of 
the Security Council next month. 

Let me read this article into the Rec- 
orp. It is an Associated Press dispatch 
dated January 28 from the United Na- 
tions, New York: 

Brazil’s chief U.N. delegate today called 
for a new look at the Western Hemisphere’s 
policy toward the Cuban government of Fi- 
del Castro. 

Ambassador Carlos Bernardes told news- 
men at a luncheon that Cuba should never 
have been suspended from the Organization 
of American States, but instead should be 
treated the same as Communist countries 
outside the hemisphere. 

One way to help ease tension is to halt all 
anti-Castro actions for a period of time to 
permit emotions to cool, he asserted. 

Bernardes, who will take a turn as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council next month, 
also expressed hope that the United States 
would agree to negotiate a new treaty with 
Panama governing the control of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 


This is Brazil, the country to whom we 
extended just last year some $800 million 
worth of additional credit, additional aid, 
through negotiations with the United 
States and Brazil, to which many of us 
objected. We find that country now 
turning its back upon the United States 
and its policy and following the Commie 
line demanding renegotiation of the Pan- 
ama Canal treaty, contrary to the stated 
objectives of this administration and 
this country, and secondly, calling for 
easing of tensions by returning Cuba to 
the Organization of American States and 
in effect trading with it as we are doing 
with some other Communist countries, 
completely contrary to the announced 
policies of this country. 

Just this morning it was reported that 
two Spanish shipbuilders arrived in Ha- 
vana to discuss Cuban needs for fishing 
boats and other vessels. I quote this 
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article, a news dispatch recorded in this 
morning’s Washington Post: 

Cusa.—Two Spanish shipbuilders arrived 
in Havana to discuss Cuban needs for fishing 
boats and other vessels. The United States 
has been trying to persuade Spain not to 
build ships for the Castro regime. 


Unsuccessfully—I add—did we try to 
persuade Spain despite the tremendous 
economic assistance that has gone from 
this country to Spain and the substantial 
military assistance as well in the past. 

Thus, our policies with regard to eco- 
nomic embargo of Cuba are, as I said be- 
fore, falling apart at the seams and our 
policy is alarmingly ineffective in our 
efforts to economically isolate Cuba. 

Of course, this is to be added to the 
British bus deal which many, myself 
included, objected to, between the British 
and Cuba in recent days but the U.S. 
Government, showing a lack of real de- 
termination, did not offer any official 
protest to it. 

One of the most abortive aspects of 
our so-called policy of containing Cuba 
is the State Department’s removal—and 
now listen to this—the removal from the 
blacklist of the English ship, the Tulsa 
Hill, presently docked in Baltimore. This 
ship has been carrying on trade with 
Cuba and should not, in line with what 
has been stated as our trade ban policy, 
be allowed to dock in this country. Yet, 
it is here and it is here with the blessings 
of our State Department. And the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in addition 
to the State Department is putting every 
conceivable pressure on the maritime 
unions who are good Americans, who op- 
pose Castro, and who refuse to load such 
ships. 

Similar pressures are being exerted on 
the maritime union in New York where 
some 26 foreign-flag ships have been 
taken off the blacklist despite the 
fact they trade with Cuba, contrary to 
our announced trade ban. I add two 
UPI reports of January 21 and 22 at 
this point. 

New YorK.—A State Department official 
met with Maritime Union leaders today in an 
effort to get ships removed from a union 
blacklist which has prevented them from 
loading grain. 

G. Philip Delaney, special assistant to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, met with Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, and Thomas W. Gleason, president of 
the International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion. 

The ships had been involved in trade with 
Cuba. One of them is the Tulsa Hill, a Brit- 
ish-flag vessel due in Baltimore today to 
take aboard a cargo of grain. The ILA 
ordered its Baltimore local not to unload 
the ship. 

New Lonk.— Maritime Union leaders today 
kept 26 foreign-flag ships on a blacklist, 
preventing them from loading grain in the 
United States. 

The ships were put on the blacklist be- 
cause they traded with Cuba. 

Union Leaders Paul Hall, Joseph Curran, 
and Thomas W. Gleason rejected a State 
Department request that a ban against long- 
shoremen loading them be lifted. 

Gleason said yesterday after a conference 
with G. Philip Delaney, special assistant to 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “that more 
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ships probably would be added to the black- 
list.” 


The ships hoped to load some of the grain 
sold to Iron Curtain countries. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CRAMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I heard only this morn- 
ing something that is hard for me to 
believe: that the Navy at the Guantan- 
amo base provided a ship pilot to take 
a Russian freighter through a nearby 
strait so that the Russian ship could 
dock and unload cargo at a port on the 
coast of Cuba. This is something that 
is hard to believe. Does the gentleman 
know anything about it? 

Mr. CRAMER. No; I know only what 
the gentleman has stated. But I think 
it is a matter that certainly the Members 
of Congress should inquire about of the 
military in charge of Guantanamo as to 
what our policy is with relation to the 
military aspects in the Caribbean area 
as it relates to assistance to Russian 
ships and other ships going to Cuban 
ports or trading with Cuba. Because, 
and I am sure the gentleman agrees, ob- 
viously if this is being done as a matter 
of military policy, it is in direct violation 
of any meaningful economic embargo or 
isolation of Cuba. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with that? 

Mr. GROSS. Icertainly do. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest that 
is a matter I, for one, will take up with 
the Department of Defense to find out 
what the facts are because if we are, in 
fact, encouraging and assisting in this 
manner Russian ships or other ships 
trading with Cuba, then it is in complete 
contravention of what our announced 
trade policy is. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Can the gentleman tell 
us what has happened to the Monroe 
Doctrine? Apparently it has been 
thrown into the diplomatic ashcan. 

Mr.CRAMER. Well, the Monroe Doc- 
trine is apparently a dead letter so far 
as the administration is concerned. The 
previous Khrushchev-Kennedy doctrine 
and now apparently the Khrushchev- 
Johnson doctrine of coexistence with 
Communist Cuba so far as I can see has 
been substituted for it, which means at 
least at the present time that the exist- 
ence of communism in this hemisphere 
which was supposed to be a violation, be- 
ing an alien philosophy, of the basic 
Monroe Doctrine principle, is going to be 
permitted to continue—or that at least 
sufficient affirmative action through our 
leadership of the OAS or otherwise to get 
rid of that Communist menace is not the 
policy of this administration. The weak, 
concession-making policy of the admin- 
istration has been shown not to be effec- 
tive in accomplishing the objective 
loudly announced, but quietly under- 
mined, of even imposing economic sanc- 
tions against Communist Cuba. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iyield. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned the fact that some concern had 
been expressed by the U.S. Government 
regarding the sale of buses by England 
to Castro. The U.S. Government seems 
to be dismayed at this news. I cannot 
see why they should be so concerned 
when they have been so ready and willing 
to approve of and condone the sale of 
wheat to Russia and to other Communist 
countries, and in so doing, simply build- 
ing up the economy of Communist na- 
tions that have promised to bury us. 
Furthermore, we furnish planes to Yugo- 
slavia and we give aid to Poland, and 
we have been quite generous with other 
Communist countries. 

I cannot quite see why the administra- 
tion should object so much to the sale 
of buses to Castro, although personally 
I do not approve of it. Giving aid to the 
Communists is bad business in anybody’s 
language. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman has 
placed his finger on the insecure contra- 
dictory moral position in which we have 
placed the United States in the eyes of 
nations throughout the world. Great 
Britain throws our wheat deal with the 
Communists right back in our face on 
their bus deal with Castro. Again I say 
that we offered no “official protest” to this 
bus deal. If we are willing, by congres- 
sional action giving permission, to trade 
wheat to Russia and Communist satel- 
lite nations even on credit, how can we 
be in a strong position morally in the 
eyes of other nations when the United 
States says that it is wrong for other 
nations to trade with a Communist 
country, meaning Cuba? 

In other words, we want a dual double 
standard hemisphere policy. We want 
to be able to say that it is wrong for our 
allies to trade with Cuba, because that 
militarily equipped country is 90 miles 
from our shores, but it is not wrong for 
us to trade with Russia, even though that 
country may be 500 or 300 miles or even 
closer from the territory or shores of 
some of our allies in Europe and the 
Near East, for example. 

That simply does not make good 
sense to them, and it certainly did not 
make good sense to me when the Con- 
gress voted on the amendment late last 
year giving the President the power to 
go ahead with the wheat deal even on 
credit. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield further to the 
gentleman. A 

Mr. HOEVEN. In all the negotiations 
and transactions with Communist na- 
tions which now seem to involve us all 
over the world—and, may I say largely 
to our detriment—does the gentleman 
agree with me when I say that whenever 
the United States of America stands firm 
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it wins and whenever the United States 
equivocates or accommodates or ap- 
peases, it loses? Does not history bear 
this out? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. I have stated that time 
and time again. I believe it sincerely. 
The missile crisis proved this conclu- 
sively. 

I have talked to the ambassadors and 
representatives of many Latin American 
countries. The general consensus seems 
to be that the Organization of American 
States—despite the fact that it is his- 
torically one of the most useful and skill- 
ful multination instruments in exist- 
ence—is only as effective as is the U.S. 
leadership of it. Unless the United 
States gives firm leadership and unless 
we outline a program in specifics to get 
rid of Castro’s communism and com- 
munism in general in this hemisphere 
that goal will not be achieved. 

We did not take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by Venezuela, which 
demanded in recent days that a firm 
program be evolved regarding Castro’s 
Communist subversive activity in that 
country and in the hemisphere. 

So, even when another country in this 
hemisphere asks for leadership and part- 
nership with the United States, if you 
please, in respect to getting rid of Cas- 
tro’s communism in Cuba and subversion 
throughout Latin America—and, yes, 
now spread to Zanzibar—we do not even 
help in partnership with other countries 
to strengthen the leadership of the OAS 
in accomplishing that. This was a gold- 
en opportunity—lost because of our inde- 
cision and vacillation. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. GARMATZ. The gentleman 
spoke previously about the Tulsa Hill, the 
ship being used to haul the grain to Rus- 
sia. That particular ship is tied up in 
the Baltimore harbor, which is in my 
congressional district. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, the gentleman 
can speak with authority, I am sure. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I might say that the 
owner of the ship has asked for a court 
order from the judge, seeking to compel 
the members of the Longshoremen’s 
Union, the ILU in Baltimore, to load the 
ship. They have refused todo so. Their 
business representative, Mr. Hale, who 
represents the longshoremen in Balti- 
more, has said that if the court order 
should come from the court the men 
would refuse to load the ship regardless. 
They have made an agreement in Balti- 
more that they will not load grain or any 
other commodity on any ship on the 
black list, which has been hauling grain 
into Cuba. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s interest. 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is the position 
of the longshoremen in Baltimore. I 
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hope they maintain it. I am sure they 
will, even though the State Department 
is trying to get out from under. I admire 
the longshoremen for their attitude and 
the stand they have taken in this grain 
situation. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
and congratulate him on his support of 
the ILU’s action. It is really a travesty 
that in order to carry out what is the 
announced policy of the State Depart- 
ment not to permit any ships that trade 
with Cuba to use U.S. ports—though even 
that policy is filled with many loopholes 
and does not go far enough so far as a 
real trade embargo is concerned—it takes 
action by red-blooded Americans to im- 
plement this policy and to prevent it 
from being scuttled. I take my hat off to 
those labor union members who them- 
selves insist upon the United States 
carrying out its own announced policy of 
blacklisting Cuban-trading ships, espe- 
cially when the US. Government, 
through the State Department and the 
National Labor Relations Board, tries to 
subvert the very policy our Government 
says it is trying to carry out. I congrat- 
ulate every member of that union, and I 
congratulate the gentleman from Mary- 
land for sustaining them in their forth- 
right anti-Communist and pro-American 
position. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and I want to compliment him 
for bringing this continued lack of policy 
before us here on McKinley’s birthday, 
because it was during McKinley’s ad- 
ministration that we first liberated Cuba. 
I think it is appropriate that we describe 
this as a lack of policy rather than a 
policy of containment or as an an- 
nounced foreign policy of the United 
States or of the State Department’s 
machinations concerning policy, whether 
it be foreign or in the Western Hemi- 
sphere or elsewhere. I mention that be- 
cause as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman in the well of the House, the 
gentleman from Florida, who knows this 
situation so well, and by the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven], we can have no policy and 
insist on no rights in the world com- 
munity when we do that very thing for 
which we criticize others. This applies 
to the question of the wheat sales for 
Russia versus the bus sales by one of our 
allies, and our lack of action in the Bay 
of Pigs, and the lack of containment, and 
the lack of insisting that our allies live 
up to the requirements for the block- 
ade, and the lack of insistence on halting 
the export of subversion out of Cuba, 
whether it be to Venezuela or Panama or 
elsewhere. I think the gentleman is par- 
ticularly to be commended for his state- 
ment about the Organization of Ameri- 
can States begging for direction by their 
big brother in the Western Hemisphere 
and in keeping with the Monroe Doctrine. 
In view of what is happening around the 
world today in respect to our foreign 
policy, it is certainly time again that we 
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insisted on a definite, direct, moral for- 
eign policy and that we insisted on the 
Monroe Doctrine and the various agree- 
ments that apply to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and, in fact, that we insist on 
speaking softly but carrying a big stick. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I am sure you noted 
that I referred to the “so-called” policy. 
He has been a real leader in this effort 
to get a firm anti-Communist policy in 
this hemisphere and throughout the 
world and, as I am sure the gentleman 
knows, the gentleman from Florida in- 
troduced a resolution last year intended 
fully to implement and restate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but the Congress has not 
seen fit to give any consideration to the 
resolution. The Congress, as a matter 
of fact, last Congress did turn down the 
Broomfield amendment offered by the 
Members on this side of the aisle and 
which I helped draft that would have 
written the Monroe Doctrine into the 
Cuban resolution. 

Incidentally, even this watered down 
statement of policy by Congress has been 
largely ignored by the administration, as 
evidenced by its inaction even though: 

First. Cuba’s communism is being ex- 
ported to other countries. 

Second. Arms drops are taking place 
from Cuba to other nations. 

Third. Subversive agents are still be- 
ing trained in Cuba and returned to their 
homelands—even outside this hemi- 
sphere—vis-a-vis Zanzibar. 

Fourth. Arms buildup in Cuba is still 
advancing at an alarming rate. 

Fifth. Czech, Red Chinese, and Rus- 
sian personnel remain in Cuba—as tech- 
nicians or otherwise—in the thousands. 

Sixth. The Communist menace, nur- 
tured in and from Cuba, continues to 
challenge freedoms throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell us if we have any assur- 
ance in the event wheat sales take place 
to the Soviet Union under credit that 
that wheat will not find its way eventu- 
ally to Cuba. 

Mr. CRAMER. There is no assurance 
whatsoever, and I would not be a bit 
surprised but what the negotiations that 
took place between Castro and Khru- 
shchev just the other day included some 
foodstuffs, whether in the same form 
that they are leaving the United States 
or in other forms, of flour or what have 
you, and that they will end up in Cuba. 
There is in my mind no question about 
it. If there were a question, what differ- 
ence does it make whether it is U.S. 
wheat or byproducts thereof that is 
shipped to Cuba or wheat from Russia 
that will be used for this purpose be- 
cause it can be supplemented as offset 
by our wheat? The result is the same. 
By making our wheat available to Russia 
they are able to sustain the food lack of 
Cuba, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the gentleman 
will be interested in the fact that the 
Maritime Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has been holding hearings yes- 
terday and today, and will hold more on 
this matter of grain shipments and the 
utilization of American-flag vessels or, 
rather, their lack of utilization. This 
matter came up this morning, and Mr. 
Giles, who is the Acting Administrator of 
the Maritime Administration, testified 
that the Administration policy is not to 
oppose the use of ships that have been 
violating President Kennedy’s voluntary 
boycott against the carrying of goods to 
Cuba by utilizing these vessels and has 
no ban against private shippers utilizing 
these ships. On Government shipments 
under Public Law 480 grain cannot go 
in ships which have traded with Cuba. 
However, private transactions, such as 
it is claimed these recent sales are, are 
perfectly free to go on ships that have 
visited Cuba. The point is that the 
Maritime Administrator has said he has 
no authority to refuse to issue a permit 
for the utilization of these ships that 
have violated that ban. Under question- 
ing, however, he had to admit it was just 
a matter of carrying out the President’s 
policy. The President has the power and 
could stop this, but apparently the State 
Department feels that it makes for bet- 
ter relations with the Soviets. As I have 
often said, I disagree. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee investigating the 
matter and speaks authoritatively on it. 
I thank him for the important informa- 
tion that he has put in the Recorp 
through his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it clearly shows 
that the administration is using every 
available loophole to avoid putting into 
effect an announced limited shipping 
ban, even when the use of U.S. ports only 
by ships that have traded with Cuba is 
involved, to freeze out Castro economi- 
cally. That is our announced, but sub- 
verted, trade ban policy. That is, we 
announce it publicly as our policy but we 
thwart it from behind the scenes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. PELLY. It might interest the 
gentleman to know that the Maritime 
Administration has ruled American ships 
in and out of use. The Government 
decides when and where to use vari- 
ous types of American vessels. In other 
words, it is required that larger vessels 
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carry the wheat to the Soviet ports, 
whereas Public Law 480 shipments must 
go in smaller vessels that carry a higher 
rate. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. So the Admin- 
istration has in effect, in order to accom- 
plish the Russian wheat deal, found ways, 
loopholes, to accommodate this shipment, 
which completely violates in many in- 
stances Public Law 480, as one example, 
and there are other examples that the 
gentleman gave. They do that in order 
to accommodate shipping wheat to Cuba, 
completely violating and subverting the 
mandates of Congress and the rules and 
regulations emanating therefrom. 

Mr.PELLY. As the gentleman knows, 
originally the public impression was that 
all this grain was going to go in Ameri- 
can- flag vessels. We have 2,000 vessels 
available and could employ 20,000 sea- 
men who need jobs. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is right. 

Mr. PELLY. Then there was an indi- 
cation that about 50 percent of the grain 
would go in American bottoms. Now it 
looks as though it may well be that 
very little of it will be transported in 
American-flag vessels. Also it could 
well be that the rates and the sub- 
sidies that have been allowed on Durum 
wheat amounting to some 72 or 74 cents 
a bushel could be a windfall to a grain 
exporter, if he finds that he cannot use 
American-flag vessels, the larger ones 
which are assigned by the Maritime 
Administration to this task so the ex- 
porter will turn to foreign-flag vessels, 
perhaps some that actually have visited 
Cuba, and he will get the difference 
between the rates which could be a real 
windfall to him in the way of profits. 

The truth is, of course, that under the 
Export Control Act full authority is 
granted to the President to issue per- 
mits and these can be limited to include 
only American- flag vessels or foreign- 
flag vessels that have not violated Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s voluntary boycott by en- 
gaging in trade with Cuba. 

This inconsistency of supporting both 
sides in our cold war with the Commu- 
nists demonstrates the U.S. policy of 
appeasement. Bit by bit, the policy of 
the United States is to appease the 
enemy. We have a policy of playing 
both sides in the cold war and in so 
doing, we are discriminating against our 
own merchant marine. This does not 
make sense. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman pro- 
vides very valuable information. This 
further illustrates the extent the United 
States is willing to go to accommodate 
the Soviets in this wheat deal. I had 
understood, because I had checked with 
the State Department on this ship in 
Baltimore, for instance, and other ships, 
that they have lifted their ban on ships 
that trade with Cuba coming to U.S. 
ports for the purpose of carrying this 
wheat to Communist Russia and also 
when Cuban-trading ships do not carry 
Government-subsidized products to other 
countries. The latter is a further loop- 
hole dreamed up by the State Depart- 
ment to further limit the already lim- 
ited trade ban. That does not make any 
sense and I congratulate the gentleman 
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on submitting this information for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is considerable doubt throughout the 
country that Russia will ever pay for 
the wheat. They may pay for the first 
shipment or two, but that is just a foot 
in the door to build up a reputation 
whereby she will get additional credit. 
To those Americans who think that Rus- 
sia is not going to pay us back, I will 
say that they ought to go to the news 
ticker over here and read the special 
item on the news ticker which indicates 
that the Russian jets have forced down 
another American plane and that three 
American fliers have been lost, just with- 
in the last 24 hours. To those Americans 
who think that Russia is not going to 
pay us back, let them take a look at 
that to see how they are going to pay 
us back. 

I call upon the leaders of our Govern- 
ment to immediately cancel all shipments 
of wheat to the Soviet Union. 

The unwarranted murder of three 
more American fliers by the Soviet Un- 
ion should open the eyes of every red- 
blooded American. Over the years this 
is the 40th plane shot down by the Com- 
munists, costing our Nation almost two 
hundred American lives since 1947. The 
Communists know that they can cal- 
lously shoot down any American plane 
they want and we are going to do nothing 
about it. 

The tragedy of it is that the widows 
and children and parents of these Amer- 
ican fliers, butchered in cold blood by 
the Communists, are going to have to 
pay 80 cents a bushel more for their 
wheat when they buy bread than the 
Russians are paying for the wheat they 
are getting from the United States. 

I plead with the American people to 
rise in protest against this suicidal policy 
of the United States where we are feed- 
ing our enemy at the expense of the tax- 
payers of America so that they can 
butcher more American fliers as the days 
go by. Even more tragic is the fact that 
these American fliers that we send in 
flights in that area are not even given 
the protection of a firecracker that they 
can take along to defend themselves 
where the Soviet planes are loaded for 
bear, eating bushels of wheat given them 
by the United States. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman makes 
a very pertinent and very important 
point. What we are doing in this wheat 
trade with Russia is, we are increasing 
our concessions to Russia, on the basis 
that this will result in a cooling-off or 
“peaceful coexistence” situation with 
Russia. So we coexist and we make con- 
cessions and Russia kicks us in the teeth 
time and time again. 

The Communists are on the march 
while we are deluded with their asser- 
tions of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Russia itself is responsible for the 
downing of one U.S. plane and, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has stated, 
according to the news ticker, Russian jets 
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have forced down the unarmed American 
plane with three American flyers being 
lost. Russia itself, and with the help of 
Castro, has taken over Zanzibar, and 
caused uprisings in Tanganyika and en- 
couraged uprisings in the Congo which 
have resulted in an American mission- 
ary’s death. Promises of support to Su- 
karno in Indonesia by the Communists is 
evident. Cuban Communists’ efforts 
were apparent in the recent uprisings 
in Panama. 

In Cypress there is threatened Greek- 
Turkish uprisings, undoubtedly being 
inflamed and encouraged by the Com- 
munists. 

In Latin America, in addition to Pan- 
ama and Cuba, further subversion and 
acts of violence in Venezuela occur, Chile 
is on the verge of possibly voting itself 
into communism, the Government of 
Brazil is tottering under pressures built 
up by communism, military coups in 
Honduras, Guatemala, and the Domini- 
can Republic were reputedly caused by 
efforts by the military to stave off Com- 
munist growth, which are just some ex- 
amples of Communist activities in this 
hemisphere. 

We are being hit from all sides and 
many of them simultaneously, know- 
ingly, and purposely by the international 
Communist conspiracy while, at the same 
time, we continue to make concessions 
under the name of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

I do not think there is any question 
but what Khrushchev is probing the 
Johnson administration to see how far 
he can go, believing that the administra- 
tion will continue to be foolish enough 
to make concessions, even though they 
kick us in the teeth at the same time. 
The gentleman has pointed out the most 
recent example. 

The degeneration of our entire policy, 
our refusal and our inability to contain 
Cuba, let alone take steps to get rid of 
that Communist fortress, is best evi- 
denced recently by the export of Cuban 
subversion to Venezuela and Panama. 
It was reported in the press today that 
the Venezuelan Government has broken 
up another leftist Castro plot against 
President Betancourt’s regime yesterday. 

I quote the following UPI report: 

The Venezuelan Government says it has 
broken up a leftist plot against President 
Romulo Betancourt's regime. 

One of the seven persons arrested Monday 
night at a suburban Caracas mansion was 
Jesus Teodoro Molina Villegas, whom United 
Press International described as the sus- 
pected commander of the Castroite under- 
ground in Venezuela. 

Molina Villegas led an abortive Marine 
revolt at Carupano in 1962 and later escaped 
from prison. 

Two of the others arrested were leaders of 
the opposition Democratic Republican Un- 
ion. Police said they captured arms and 
“abundant subversive material” in the raid. 


In Panama, the following is reported 
in today’s press: 

PanaMa.—The far-left Panama Socialist 
Party called reports that Castro agents were 
behind the anti-American rioting this month 
“only part of the traditional policy of in- 
trigue that American authorities put into 
play to disconcert and divide governments 
and people.” 
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That is the poison being spread by the 
anti-U.S. politicians in Panama at this 
time throughout the world, and we have 
never offset it. This charge alone would 
be sufficient for the United States to off- 
set the false charges of “aggression” by 
Panama by demanding a thorough in- 
vestigation by the same peace committee 
of what unpeaceful subversive activities 
the Communists are involved in in 
Panama and the part the Communists 
played in stirring up the riots as anti- 
United States in design. 

Today’s UPI report on Panama’s 
charge before the OAS that the United 
States is an aggressor—wholly false and 
maliciously designed to discredit the 
United States—best evidences the utter 
failure of the Johnson administration to 
offset this charge with affirmative 
counteraction—such as demanding an 
investigation into the Communist in- 
flaming of the situations in Panama. 

The UPI release follows: 


WasHIncTon,—Panama informed an inter- 
American peace committee today that it 
intends to go before the Organization of 
American States and charge the United 
States with aggression. 

Panama’s declaration indicated the ap- 
parent collapse of efforts to mediate the 
dispute. 

Miguel J. Moreno, Panama’s Ambassador 
to the OAS and its chief negotiator, told 
the OAS peace commission that his country 
intends to carry before the OAS its aggres- 
sion charge. 

Sources said Moreno told the commission 
that further talks with the United States 
would be useless and that Panama sees no 
other recourse. 

The peace group had interrupted the direct 
talks and called a cooling-off period today in 
hopes one side or the other would give in 
sufficiently to get the discussions off dead 
center. The commission, however, met this 
morning—apparently at Moreno's request. 

The members of the peace commission 
urged Moreno at the closed-door meeting to 
try negotiations once again before going to 
the OAS Council, sources said, but there was 
no indication the plea had any effect. 

Taking the charges before the OAS would 
put the touchy canal zone situation back 
in a state of crisis. 

Panamanian President Roberto F. Chiari 
has said previously his country was ready 
to take the dispute before the United Na- 
tions if necessary. 

Negotiations reached an impasse yesterday 
when Panama continued to insist that the 
United States give explicit assurances that it 
intends to negotiate a new Panama Canal 
treaty. The United States has insisted that 
it cannot and will not make such a commit 
ment. 

The situation heated up when long seeth- 
ing differences between the United States 
and Panama over the treaty under which 
this country operates the canal broke out in 
bloody rioting. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
agree that since Cuba stands as it does 
today as a center of guerrilla training 
for communism, a center for the export 
of sabotage and insurrection. 


Mr. CRAMER. And weapons. 

Mr. GROSS. In Central and South 
America the inflammation, the disease, 
will grow, and we will have more of these 
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situations on our hands to deal with. 
This cannot be stopped without remov- 
ing the source of deadly infection, which 
is Cuba. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. From Cuba we find 
emanating the cancerous growth of com- 
munism. If we do not take the lead in 
finding a way to cut out the source of 
this cancer, then the Latin American 
nations of this hemisphere will fall one 
by one. There is no question that Chile 
may be the first country in the future to 
go Communist by the ballot box route, 
unless something is done to prevent it. 
You see what has happened in Venezuela. 
We know that in British Guiana under 
Jagan it could go Communist if England 
withdraws. We know what has hap- 
pened in other countries. It is time we 
got along with plans to cut out the 
cancer. The gentleman is eminently 
correct. 

There is one other report I want to 
comment on, and that is a UPI report 
relating to the Coast Guard patrol of 
Cuban fishing vessels. It is as follows: 

A State Department official said today that 
Cuba will shortly complete construction of 
a fishing base making it easier for Russian 
vessels to operate along the American coasts. 

William C. Herrington, Special Assistant 
for Fisheries and Wildlife in the State De- 
partment, said that even without this port 
“foreign fishing vessels have been operating 
with increasing frequency off every State in 
the Union with a seacoast.” 

Herrington testified before the Senate 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee in support 
of a Coast Guard request for additional ships 
and planes to keep a constant check on Com- 
munist bloc fishermen. 

He said that there is no evidence that the 
foreign trawlers operating off the U.S. 
coasts where anything “other than genuine 
fishermen legitimately proceeding in in- 
nocent passage 

“However,” he added, “any foreign vessel 
has the potentiality to collect intelligence, or 
to engage in operations which endanger the 
security of the United States.” 

Herrington said American fishermen have 
charged that at times they are harassed by 
larger Soviet vessels or by certain types of 
fishing operations. 

He said in Alaska this involved Soviet 
trawling through American king fishing 
grounds where stationary gear is used; and 
off New England the propellers of U.S. ves- 
sels have been fouled by lost or discarded 
pieces of fishing net believed to be Russian. 

Commandant Edwin J. Roland of the Coast 
Guard, in requesting a $71.8 million authori- 
zation request, pointed out that many of 
the ships in service were obsolete, and many 
others were close to it and some were al- 
ready useless. 

Roland said the Coast Guard has 30 of the 
workhorse search and rescue vessels which 
are or will be overage by 1970. Of these, 
18 are over 30 years old now and totally in- 
adequate. 

To fill in, the Coast Guard is using four 
small patrol boats which are unsuitable for 
extended searches and are needed elsewhere. 


The Coast Guard is properly calling 
for our authorizing the spending of $71.8 
million for these ships and services to 
patrol Cuba’s fishing vessels on the one 
hand while on the other hand one of 
our so-called allies, meaning Spain, is 
in Cuba for the express purpose of nego- 
tiating for the building of additional 
fishing boats and other vessels, and 
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Spain is a country, supposedly our ally, 
that we have lavishly supported with 
aid, both economic and military. 

This is a further example of the inef- 
fectiveness of our approach to world af- 
fairs—our lack of policy with which to 
combat the Communist menace can only 
lead to further Communist gains—fur- 
ther losses for the forces of freedom. 
The time is now to halt this rising, on- 
rushing Red tide—before, as Khrushchev 
said, it “buries us.” 


DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on the Davis-Bacon Act yester- 
day I urged the adoption of the previous 
question on the rule and defeat of the 
proposal to modify the rule. The pre- 
tense for defeating the rule was to per- 
mit adoption of an amendment to H.R. 
6041 to provide a new system of judicial 
review. 

As I pointed out at that time the pro- 
posed new system of judicial review is 
not practical and not workable. It would 
destroy the certainty in wage rates pro- 
vided by the Davis-Bacon Act. It would 
create chaos in the Federal construction 
program by delaying vital construction 
projects. It would make a “gamble” of 
bidding that would inevitably result in 
increased Government costs. And it 
would be unwise to act rashly on the 
question of judicial review while the 
Labor Standards Subcommittee is now 
considering and holding hearings on this 
question and on related matters. 

Judicial review is a very appealing con- 
cept. Asaconcept, it is a fine thing, and 
we are all for it. However, in this case, 
it is entirely misplaced. 

We are considering here a program of 
wage determinations for Federal and 
federally assisted construction. This 
may be a hospital in your home district 
or it may be a missile site or a space 
project that is essential to our national 
defense. The construction work in these 
cases must be undertaken promptly. 
The wage determination is essential to 
this undertaking and must likewise be 
determined promptly. 

What would the proposed judicial re- 
view do to this entire Federal construc- 
tion program? Let me tell you. 

Under H.R. 9590, the proposal of the 
gentleman from New York, Congressman 
GOODELL, any contractor or subcontrac- 
tor, bidder, or prospective bidder, labor 
organization, employee or prospective 
employee and, so far as the bill is con- 
cerned, almost anyone who regards him- 
self adversely affected by the Secretary’s 
wage determinations can go into court 
and stop that project cold. 

And what will the court do? It will 
consider, from the very beginning, what 
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wage determination is appropriate for 
this project. The court will disregard 
entirely what the Secretary did; re- 
examine all the evidence upon which the 
Secretary made his determination; and 
it may disregard any established prac- 
tice, policy, or rule on which the Secre- 
tary acted. 

The court then will determine the 
wage rate, and not the Secretary. 

Not only that, but everybody knows 
that it may take months, and maybe 
years, to go through such court proceed- 
ings, especially in an area where the 
courts have no expertise and where they 
are called upon to make a wage deter- 
mination that may involve hundreds of 
separate wage classifications. 

Congress has never done this before, 
not even under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
It wisely recognized the complexity of 
such matters and has delegated the mak- 
ing of wage determinations to the ad- 
ministrative agency—the Department of 
Labor. 

Of course, it would not end there. The 
decision of the district court may be ap- 
pealed to the circuit court and then to 
the Supreme Court. 

During all this time, what happens to 
the hospital in your home district, and 
to the missile site, or to the outer space 
project? ‘Well, under the bill for judicial 
review, a contractor can take his 
chances. He can pay any wage he likes 
and post an indemnity bond sufficient to 
pay any difference that may—years 
later—finally be determined by the 
courts. 

It stands to reason that a responsible 
contractor would find it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine his 
costs and to bid intelligently on the pro- 
posed construction. It may be that some 
fly-by-night contractor would be will- 
ing to risk such a gamble, but costs to 
the Government would surely be in- 
creased, and consider what chaos the 
national construction program would 
face under such circumstancer. 

This would bring the law right back to 
the period before 1935, when there was 
no predetermination of wages on such 
construction. It would turn back the 
clock to a period of horrors for respon- 
sible contractors when they undertook 
contracts without certainty as to the 
wages they would be required to pay. 

In 1935, these responsible contractors 
urged the Congress to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and Congress did, to provide 
for predetermination of wage rates. 
This proposed judicial review bill would 
again restore the uncertainty, and put 
labor costs, once again, in the jungle 
which is the industry. 

I would not oppose judicial review if a 
proper and workable means could be de- 
vised. But, this proposal, I am per- 
suaded, would greatly impair and im- 
pede vital Federal construction. It is 
not workable. 

We all know that the Labor Standards 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor is currently hold- 
ing hearings and giving consideration to 
this matter. Other proposals for judi- 
cial and administrative review have been 
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presented for consideration by this sub- 
committee. All of them should be con- 
sidered, with great care, in view of the 
tremendous harm that might ensue to- 
the Federal construction program which 
is so vital, not only to national defense, 
but also to our entire national economy. 

There is another reason why we should 
not act hastily on this matter of judicial 
review. The Secretary of Labor has 
just issued new regulations which pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Wage 
Appeals Board. It will be composed of 
three public members selected on the 
basis of their qualifications and com- 
petence. 

The Secretary has given to this Board 
jurisdiction to decide appeals on wage 
determinations, debarments, and other 
matters under the applicable statutes. 
The Board will have jurisdiction over all 
significant questions arising under these 
labor standards statutes which are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor. The Board is as independent as 
it can be made by the Secretary. Its 
decisions are final and are in no way 
subject to review by anybody in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Secretary established this Ap- 
peals Board after consideration had been 
given to this matter by the Special Labor 
Subcommittee which held extensive 
hearings on the administration of the 
Davis-Bacon and related acts. He also 
considered: the suggestions of 32 Fed- 
eral and State procurement agencies, 
and others, including contractors’ asso- 
ciations and unions. 

I do not say that this Appeals Board 
will answer all the questions or take care 
of all the concerns or will be the best 
solution. However, we have a responsi- 
bility to give the agency which has been 
administering this program for over 30 
years the opportunity to test the proce- 
dures which it recommends to solve this 
matter. 

This does not mean that we will not 
be watchful or that we will not take ac- 
tion on this issue. As I pointed out, the 
Labor Standards Subcommittee is pres- 
ently holding hearings on this very issue. 
We should have the benefit of its delib- 
eration, in an orderly manner, before we 
act. 

We would have been acting with fla- 
grant disregard for the entire Federal 
construction program, the Federal wage 
standards program, and in disregard of 
the welfare of the entire country, if we 
acted impulsively here yesterday. 


SAVE OUR SEAWAY—LEGISLATION 
TO GIVE THE GREAT LAKES 
WATERWAY RELIEF FROM ITS 
PRESENT BACKBREAKING FINAN- 
CIAL BURDEN 
Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin [Mr. Russ] may 

extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 

from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we are in 
danger of losing our investment in the 
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St. Lawrence Seaway by attempting to 
extract financial returns from it too 
quickly. The Seaway Act of 1954 now 
contains an utterly unreasonable finan- 
cial formula of payments to the U.S. 
Treasury which places upward pres- 
sures on seaway tolls at a time when the 
seaway is struggling to build up traffic. 
Only if tolls are kept low during the 
developmental period can seaway traffic 
grow. 

This rational course is made difficult 
by the stringent capital payoff and high 
interest rate provisions written into the 
1954 Seaway Act. If tolls are raised by 
the seaway to meet financial charges, 
its traffic will fall. We will lose our in- 
vestment as well as the increased trade 
for which the investment was made in 
the first place. We shall then have 
killed the goose that could have laid 
the golden egg. The seaway would 
have been killed under the delusion that 
we can get rich quick from what should 
be recognized as a long-term investment, 
the returns from which will grow with 
the years. What we surely ought to do 
above all is to save our seaway and as- 
sure ourselves its manifold benefits for 
the Nation. To do so we should first 
look honestly at financial demands we 
have, in large part unwittingly, placed 
upon it. 

PRESENT LAW REQUIRES A PARADOX: LOW TOLLS 
AND HIGH REPAYMENT CHARGES 


In approving the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Act in 1954, Congress clearly did not in- 
tend it to be established, only to be 
strangled by high toll rates preventing 
the growth of traffic. In fact, the first 
of five criteria for setting tolls, set forth 
in section 12(b) of the act, emphasizes 
the need to encourage increased use of 
the seaway and the need to set especially 
low rates for bulk commodities. Section 
12(b) (1) says: 

The rates shall be fair and equitable and 
shall give due consideration to encourage- 
ment of increased utilization of the naviga- 
tion facilities, and to the special character 
of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other 
raw materials. 


Yet the act also requires in paragraphs 
(4) and (5) of the same section that tolls 
be set high enough to cover not only 
operating and maintenance costs and 
other current costs, but interest on the 
seaway's capital investment, plus inter- 
est on any interest deferred after June 
30, 1960, plus funds for the amortization 
of the entire capital cost within 50 years 
of the opening of the seaway. 

In order to comply with these two pro- 
visions, the seaway would have to pay 
into the Treasury over a 50-year period 
the entire capitalized construction cost, 
now estimated to be about $131 million, 
but which may go up to the full $140 mil- 
lion permitted under the act. In addi- 
tion, interest charged at an annual rate 
close to 34% percent means additional 
payment of about another $160 million 
over the 50-year period. Thus the sea- 
way must pay an annual average of at 
least $6 million to cover interest and 
amortization, after paying all operating 
and maintenance costs. 

Why were these high financial charges 
thought to be compatible with a reason- 
able schedule of tolls? 
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At the time the Seaway Act was under 
discussion, it was taken for granted that 
nothing would obstruct a rapid buildup 
of seaway traffic, starting at a high level 
of 25 million tons in 1959, rising to 37 
million tons in 1963, and reaching a 
maximum of about 50 million tons in 
1968. Under these traffic assumptions, 
only 4 years of operations were allowed 
as years during which traffic volume 
would be insufficient to meet current in- 
terest payments or to start paying off 
on capital. In these 4 years, it was 
thought that deferred interest might 
come to about $4 million. In the fifth 
year, 1963, it was anticipated that the 
seaway could cover current interest 
charges and have a bit left over to start 
amortizing capital and deferred charges. 
By 1968, as the seaway achieved its 50 
million-ton capacity, it was to have 
started a 41-year period of regular pay- 
ments of $6,078,000 per year. 

ASSUMPTIONS OF PRESENT LAW NOT BORNE OUT 
BY ACTUAL SEAWAY OPERATIONS 

In fact, seaway traffic did not attain 
the expected earlier volumes. Traffic in 
the opening year of 1959 came to 20 mil- 
lion tons, and it rose to 31 million tons 
in the fifth shipping season completed in 
December 1963. This achievement is 
astonishing in view of the fact that es- 
sential navigation complements to the 
seaway, the Great Lakes connecting 
channels and ports, were not ready in 
1959, are not now ready, and will, in 
some cases not be ready for 5 to 10 years, 
to receive oceangoing vessels loaded to 
full seaway draft. 

In 1959, only the seaway proper from 
Montreal to Lake Ontario was at the 
seaway depth of 27 feet. Connecting 
channels on the Great Lakes were not at 
this depth, and they constituted bottle- 
necks until dredging was completed late 
in 1963. Even at the present time, not 
a single Great Lakes port has both 
harbor depth and harbor channel 
approaches of seaway depth. For 
example, Milwaukee, a major port 
on the Great Lakes, now has harbor 
depths of only 21 to 25 feet. Channel 
approaches to the harbor are also not at 
seaway depth. Milwaukee Port Director 
Harry C. Brockel states that it will take 
4 to 5 years to plan the engineering and 
to finish the actual job of deepening 
both channel approaches and harbor at 
Milwaukee to full seaway depth. 

Apart from not being deep enough, the 
Great Lakes ports did not have and, in 
many instances, still do not have ade- 
quate harbor facilities: berthing space, 
cargo handling facilities, good dockside 
connections to rail and trucking lines, 
as well as needed ready access to bank- 
ing and insurance facilities, freight for- 
warding services, and numerous related 
features which go together to make ports 
efficient in serving ocean traffic. Chicago 
has now invested more than $100 million 
in new port facilities and plans to in- 
vest more. Milwaukee has invested $14 
million in a port expansion and improve- 
ment program. Toledo has spent a sim- 
ilar sum in harbor facilities. Other 
Great Lakes ports such as Duluth, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Hamilton, Toron- 
to, and Rochester are investing addi- 
tional millions to make up for harbor 
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deficiencies. It goes without saying that 
they cannot be made up quickly. But 
only when ships can load to the limit of 
seaway draft, dock at the main Great 
Lakes harbors, and receive prompt and 
adequate harbor services as well as get 
through the seaway’s locks, can the sea- 
way be considered a finished system. 

An important economic factor has also 
affected seaway traffic during the past 
5 years. Iron ore shipments from Lab- 
rador, which were expected to consti- 
tute a large part of the seaway’s bulk 
cargo, suffered from a strike-recession- 
slow recovery cycle which hit the U.S. 
steel industry. In 1959, steel plants 
were shut down for a months-long strike 
and ore consumption was reduced; in 
1960, the recession cut steel output and 
ore consumption; in 1961 and 1962, slug- 
gish steel output again held down ore 
needs; not until 1963 was the rise in 
steel production substantial. Provided 
that the economy in general continues 
to move up vigorously, there is reason to 
believe that Labrador ore will, in the 
future, add substantially to seaway ton- 
nage. Particularly is this so since the 
most modern steelmaking processes use 
more ore and less scrap per ton of fin- 
ished steel, and two of the most modern 
new integrated steel plants are now go- 
ing up in the Great Lakes area. 

As a result of lower than hoped for 
traffic volume in the first 5 years of op- 
eration, the seaway’s revenues for the 5 
years totaled less than $18 million in- 
stead of the anticipated $25 million. In- 
stead of deferring only $4 million in in- 
terest charges in the 4 years, 1959-62, 
the seaway had to defer $7,600,000. In 
1963, instead of being able to meet cur- 
rent interest cost and pay back a little 
on capital and deferred charges, the 
seaway had to defer payment on an ad- 
ditional $2,100,000 in interest due. 
COMPETING TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS ARE 

DEMANDING THAT THE SEAWAY INCREASE ITS 

TOLLS 


In the light of the physical difficulties 
which have been mainly responsible for 
holding down seaway traffic volume and 
revenues below desirable levels, the prac- 
tical, businesslike approach would re- 
quire the removal, as rapidly as possible, 
of physical obstacles, a lessening, if pos- 
sible, of the financial burden, and an all- 
out effort to attract more traffic. The 
only course clearly ruled out in the face 
of low traffic volume is an increase in the 
toll rates. Yet this is the demand of cer- 
tain transportation groups. Their eco- 
nomic sense as well as their objectivity 
appears open to question. 

Under the terms of a 1959 agreement 
with Canada, tolls which have been in ef- 
fect from the opening of the seaway 
through the fifth shipping season in 1963 
are now being reviewed by toll commit- 
tees appointed by both Canada and the 
United States. A decision on tolls for the 
future must be made by July 1, 1964. 

The present toll schedule sets a rate of 
40 cents per ton for bulk cargo and 90 
cents per ton for general cargo, plus 4 
cents per gross registered ton of the ves- 
sel. Additional tolls were originally 
charged for transit of the Canadian- 
owned Welland Canal connecting Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. These were 2 
cents per ton on bulk cargo, 5 cents per 
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ton on general cargo, and 2 cents per ton 
on the vessel. These tolls were suspended 
by Canada in July 1962, to increase traf- 
fic flow. For the same reason, at the be- 
ginning of the 1963 shipping season, in- 
transit cargo, both inbound and out- 
bound, was exempted from all tolls. 
Some of the most vigorous supporters 
for increases in these tolls are the North 
Atlantic Ports Association; the New 
York-New Jersey Committee for a Self- 
Supporting Seaway; the National Com- 
mittee for a Nonsubsidized Seaway; and 
the American Association of Railroads. 
Their main arguments in favor of rais- 
ing tolls are, first, that traffic on the sea- 
way is not going to grow, so tolls must 
be raised to increase revenues so as to 
meet the financial requirements of the 
Seaway Act; second, that seaway traffic 
is “captive” traffic with nowhere else to 
go so that higher rates will not cut traf- 
fic volume; and, third, that failure to 
charge rates high enough to meet finan- 
cial costs at present traffic levels con- 
stitutes an unwarranted Federal subsidy. 


SEAWAY TRAFFIC: RECORD AND POTENTIAL 


Nothing in the seaway record of the 
first 5 years indicates that it has stopped 
growing or that it will fail to reach its 
planned potential of 50 million tons in 
annual traffic. It is true that the sea- 
way failed to achieve its target for 25 
million tons the first year, and to achieve 
a total of 37 million tons in 1963. How- 
ever, starting from the lower base figure 
of 20 million tons in 1959, seaway traf- 
fic grew to 31 million tons in 1963 at an 
average rate of 8.5 percent per year, ex- 
actly the rate of increase of the earlier 
forecasts. The growth has not been 
steady, but it augurs well for the future 
that 1963 showed a spectacular 20 per- 
cent rise in traffic over 1962. 

Earlier estimates assumed that the 
seaway would grow at a little over 6 per- 
cent per year from a 1963 traffic of 37 
million tons until it reached a maximum 
50 million tons in 1968. In view of the 
seaway’s 812-percent growth rate of the 
first 5 years, there is no reason to think 
that it cannot continue growth at a 6- 
percent annual rate, until a 50 million- 
ton target is reached. However, since 
the achieved traffic figure for 1963 is 31 
million tons and not 37 million tons, the 
target of 50 million tons should be 
reached in the early 1970’s instead of in 
1968. 

On December 10, 1963, in testimony 
before the Senate Special Subcommittee 
on Great Lakes Transportation, U.S. Sea- 
way Administrator Joseph H. McCann 
stated his opinion that the seaway could 
look forward not only to the 50-million- 
ton goal, but eventually to 60 million 
tons principally because of the continu- 
ing trend toward larger ships among 
users of the seaway, and because the 
present shipping season can be length- 
ened. Both these factors permit a high- 
er volume of traffic to be realized with- 
out an increase of present seaway in- 
stallations. 

IP TOLLS ARE RAISED, ESTABLISHED TRAFFIC WILL 

FALL, AND NEW TRAFFIC WILL BE HARD TO 

GET 


The claim that seaway traffic is cap- 
tive” traffic and that, therefore, tolls can 
be raised with impunity, is unfounded. 
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There is hardly an example of seaway 
cargo movement which could not be and 
is not moved by alternative methods of 
transport. Where traffic moves on the 
seaway now, it does so because at present 
toll rates, the seaway is more economical 
and shippers have found out about it— 
not because there is no other way to get 
cargo out to domestic or international 
markets. There is a huge complex of 
rail, barge, and pipeline systems serving 
most important midwest centers. If cost 
were not a consideration, the seaway in 
fact would not be needed. 

Grain and other agricultural com- 
modities west of the Mississippi can be 
shipped by a combination of rail and 
barge lines to gulf ports. Industrial 
goods can go by rail from the Great 
Lakes industrial area to seaboard con- 
sumers or to Atlantic and gulf ports for 
transshipment overseas. Labrador ores 
can proceed from the gulf of St. Law- 
rence by ship to eastern steel producing 
centers rather than to midwestern plants 
owned by the same companies. Petro- 
leum products can be brought to major 
Great Lakes consuming areas by rail, by 
inland barge systems or by pipeline. 

Under these circumstances, an in- 
crease in seaway tolls would be certain 
to reduce traffic. This would be par- 
ticularly true in the case of agricultural 
commodities, which accounted in 1962— 
the latest year for which detailed figures 
are available—for nearly half of the sea- 
way’s tonnage. U.S.-origin agricultural 
traffic through the seaway, about 95 per- 
cent of which is grain, doubled in volume 
between 1959 and 1962, from 3,168,000 
to 6,116,000 tons. The location of 
Great Lakes ports close to the main 
grain-producing areas makes it very ad- 
vantageous to ship grain from these ports 
directly to oversea markets via the 
seaway. 

Before the seaway was opened, export 
grain from the Missouri River area 
moved by rail or barge down to gulf 
ports. From the Northern States, it 
typically moved by rail to Duluth, then 
by lake vessels to Buffalo or Oswego for 
transshipment by rail to Atlantic ports. 
From the Central States, export grains 
often moved directly to Atlantic ports. 
These alternatives still exist and would 
be used if seaway passage became too 
expensive. 

The strongest evidence that increased 
tolls would cut essential agricultural 
traffic for the seaway is to be found in 
the numerous rate reductions which have 
been made or attempted by railroad and 
bargelines since the opening of the 
seaway. 

In the late summer of 1960, three mid- 
western rail lines reduced rates on grain 
moving from the Midwest to the gulf. 
Early in 1961, several western rail lines 
reduced rates on wheat moving from the 
Great Plains to the gulf. Mississippi 
bargelines have made a number of rate 
adjustments on north-south traffic and 
have attempted to establish joint rates 
with the railroads. In 1963, midwestern 
railroads connecting with bargelines go- 
ing down to the gulf proposed a 1012- 
cent-per-hundredweight cut in rates ap- 
plying to wheat, wheat flour, and certain 
other products. This rail rate reduction 
which would have eliminated any flour 
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shipments from lake ports, was fortu- 
nately suspended by the ICC on charges 
that the reduced rates would not cover 
out-of-pocket costs. 

An August 1963 study of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway by the Department of Ag- 
riculture concludes that agricultural 
traffic on the seaway could increase from 
the present 12 million tons, about half 
of which is U.S. traffic, to a total of 22 
million tons by 1968. However, the De- 
partment warns that higher toll charges 
would lessen the seaway’s cost advan- 
tages so that competing rail- and barge- 
lines would make inroads on traffic which 
would otherwise move by the seaway. 

In addition to increasing agricultural 
traffic as a mainstay, the seaway must 
try to increase industrial cargo, on which 
a more lucrative rate is earned. If toll 
rates are now raised, the first experi- 
mental uses of the seaway by a variety 
of shippers, demonstrating that impor- 
tant cost savings can be made, will have 
been for naught. Since experience and 
established ways of handling count for 
a good deal in shipping expensive mer- 
chandise, it is not surprising that only 
recently have shippers come to appreci- 
ate the seaway’s advantages and sav- 
ings. 

Not until 1962 did the Department of 
Defense undertake a serious study of 
comparative shipping costs between the 
seaway and alternative routes where 
both are feasible. It concluded that the 
Government could have saved $840,000 
per year by using the seaway on defense 
shipments instead of alternative methods 
in fact used. 

An automobile company recently man- 
aged to get a foothold in the Australian 
market through seaway savings in trans- 
portation cost reflected in the delivered 
cost of its cars. 

The Milwaukee Harbor Board of Com- 
missioners reports that shippers of 
quarter-inch hardwood, papermaking 
machinery, bottling machinery, packaged 
lard, and powdered milk found in 1962 
that by using the port of Milwaukee and 
the seaway to export destinations, they 
saved from $11.76 to $26.38 per ton. 
Allis-Chalmers of Milwaukee saved 
$25,000 by shipping a complete cement 
hill for delivery to Spain through the 
seaway. 

Chrysler Corp. found that it saved 
$195,000 on 13,000 automobiles shipped 
in 1962 to 40 foreign countries. In the 
same year, General Motors found that it 
had saved $5,000 each on exports of 39 
diesel locomotives. 

If, even before word can get around 
that the seaway provides a possible 
method of shipment for general cargo, 
toll rates are raised, interest by indus- 
trial shippers will inevitably decline. 

Far from raising rates, the only prac- 
tical course of action may be to reduce 
rates. This may be not only desirable 
but necessary. It is possible that the 
Welland Canal tolls, suspended in July 
1962, may be reimposed by Canada. 
Should this happen, tolls on the seaway 
proper would have to be reduced corre- 
spondingly even to maintain the present 
rate structure. 
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SEAWAY FINANCIAL BURDEN GROSSLY 
INEQUITABLE 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is virtually the only transportation 
system which is by law required not only 
to cover its own operating and mainte- 
nance costs but also to pay interest at 
the going rate and to amortize the cap- 
ital investment over a relatively short 
period. How onerous and inequitable 
this burden is can be judged by looking 
at the transportation subsidies which 
have been or are right now being given 
to other parts of our transportation 
system. 

First. Ocean ship channels: The sea- 
way is very like the oceam ship channels 
in that it serves a partifar geographic 
area. Yet the ocean ship channels have 
not even had to pay operating and 
maintenance costs, to say nothing of in- 
terest and capital investment costs. For 
example, through the fiscal year 1964, 
the Federal Government has paid on 
behalf of the Delaware River Channel 
from Philadelphia to the sea, $49,492,- 
420 in construction cost and $108,754,924 
in operating and maintenance costs; the 
Houston Ship Channel, $59,562,000 in 
construction cost and $30,149,501 in op- 
erating and maintenance costs; the Sac- 
ramento Deep Water Channel, $40,158,- 
192 in construction cost and $9,520,966 
in operating and maintenance costs—to 
June 1962; and the Mobile, Ala., Chan- 
nel, $13,038,017 for construction and 
$15,605,976 for operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 

Second. The Panama Canal: This 
famous waterway, about which dispute 
has flared recently between Panama and 
this country, is wholly owned and op- 
erated by the Federal Government. Toll 
rates are still about what they were 50 
years ago. American intercoastal ship- 
ping, U.S. exporters to Japan of coal, 
grain, and steel scrap, and U.S. import- 
ers of mineral ores from Peru and Chile 
have been major beneficiaries of these 
low rates. However, unlike the seaway, 
the Panama Canal’s benefits are in- 
creasingly going to other countries, in- 
cluding Cuba, whose sugar moves 
through the canal to Red China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Although the Panama Canal was sup- 
posed to be a self-liquidating enterprise, 
we have received back only $1 billion of 
the $1.7 billion of the capital invested 
since 1903. Moreover, $1,500,000 of the 
$1,930,000 paid annually to Panama as 
Panama’s share of the revenues is an- 
nually appropriated by the Congress 
and does not come out of canal revenues. 

Third. The railroads: In the period 
from 1850 to 1871 the Nation’s railroad 
companies received Government land 
grants of about 183 million acres. Ac- 
cording to a Joint Economic Committee 
study, the value of this aid given to rail- 
roads came to nearly $1.3 billion. The 
arrangement was that this subsidy would 
be paid off over time by giving the Gov- 
ernment special low shipping rates. This 
form of “payment,” still being made to 
the Federal Government, can in no way 
be considered analogous to the seaway’s 
interest burden and requirement to re- 
tire capital invested. There is no way 
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to measure its adequacy in terms of a 
return on Federal investment or in 
liquidation of the investment itself. 

It is also appropriate to note that 
while the railroads demand that seaway 
tolls cover all costs, including financial 
costs, they are themselves permitted by 
the ICC to reduce rates on commercial 
traffic to meet competition down to a 
theoretical out-of-pocket cost minimum. 

Fourth. The airlines: The Nation's 
commercial airlines are beneficiaries to 
the extent of at least $250 million of the 
$750 to $800 million appropriated each 
year to build airports, maintain and 
operate airways, provide navigation and 
landing aids, communications facilities, 
and weather advisory services. For all 
of this, commercial prop transport planes 
pay only a 2-cent-per-gallon tax on 
gasoline, and jets, which do not use 
gasoline, pay nothing. Air passengers 
Pay a 5-percent excise tax on their 
tickets, but no toll or charge is assessed 
on air freight. 

When these indirect subsidies to the 
airlines do not suffice, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board stands ready to pay op- 
erating subsidies. These have been run- 
ning at around $80 to $85 million per 
year. 

Fifth. The merchant marine: US. 
shipping lines receive about $330 million 
per year from appropriated Federal 
funds as subsidies, about one-third for 
construction and two-thirds to make up 
deficiencies in operating revenues. They 
enjoy a federally guaranteed monopoly 
on U.S. coastwise shipping, on all de- 
fense cargo, all exports purchased under 
Government loans, and half of all other 
Government cargo. 

Sixth. Inland waterways: A statutory 
prohibition against ever charging tolls 
on our inland waterways which has its 
origin in the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 was specifically reaffirmed in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1909. This 
act is still in force. Without arguing 
the merits of the matter, it must be rec- 
ognized that the bargelines operating on 
the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers have 
an immense cost advantage over compet- 
ing modes of transport. Their cargo is 
toll free despite the fact that over $2 
billion of Federal funds have been in- 
vested in waterway capital improve- 
ments in addition to some $70 million 
annually appropriated for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the inland 
waterways. Thus, railroad lines in co- 
operation with bargelines have time and 
again keen able to quote lower rates and 
thus to divert traffic which might other- 
wise have been shipped via the Seaway. 

Seventh. Trucking lines: While truck- 
ing lines, like other users of federally 
financed toll highways and bridges, pre- 
sumably pay for their share of these new 
facilities, they are free to use all other 
highways, streets, and bridges in their 
business operations. It seems highly de- 
batable whether their present payments 
in license fees, gasoline taxes, and other 
taxes would adequately cover their share 
of the interest and capital cost of past 
public investment as well as current op- 
erating and maintenance costs. 
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Outside the field of transportation, the 
Federal Government has been equally 
generous in projects where a long devel- 
opmental period is required. For ex- 
ample, the TVA power facilities were 
permitted to go along for 27 years, from 
1933 to 1961, without a definite program 
for interest payments and for repayment 
of capital. In this period, TVA power 
operations got well enough established 
not only to plow back substantial net 
operating revenues but to be able to is- 
sue their own bonds in the private capital 
market for expansion purposes. In an- 
other area, the Government makes loans 
to irrigation districts on which it charges 
no interest and sets 100-year terms. 

The seaway, far from being subsidized, 
is practically the only major national 
development project in which the Gov- 
ernment has thus far failed to see the 
need for long-term, if not permanent, in- 
vestment. The attempt to make an ex- 
ception of the seaway is not only short- 
sighted economics. It is also in serious 
conflict with principles which should 
govern Federal policy on major new 
transportation resources. 

PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN FEDERAL 
POLICY ON SEAWAY 

The St. Lawrence Seaway ought to be 
governed by three financial principles, as 
opposed to those which now govern: 

First. Investment cost: Since the sea- 
way together with the Great Lakes can 
eventually be quite literally a fourth 
seacoast of the United States, the Fed- 
eral Government should retain owner- 
ship of the U.S. share of the seaway in 
perpetuity. The Government should not 
try to amortize the cost of its investment 
over any fixed period—it should, instead, 
seek to be paid returns which will in time 
pay for the investment many times over. 
The form which the Government's in- 
vestment should take is capital stock, 
not revenue bonds with a fixed term as 
at present. An example of a wholly 
owned Federal agency in which the Gov- 
ernment’s investment is held in the form 
of capital stock is the Export-Import 
Bank. The Bank's capital stock has a 
value of $100 million. 

Second. Return on investment: It 
seems reasonable that private users who 
benefit from the canal should pay, as 
part of their tolls, a return on the in- 
vestment of the Federal Government. 
This should be, as at present, equal to 
the weighted average cost of actual bor- 
rowing by the Federal Government in 
the open market at the times that capital 
funds were actually invested in the sea- 
way. But these returns to the Govern- 
ment should cumulate much as dividends 
on preferred stock rather than as inter- 
est on bonds. Such dividends should be 
allowed to cumulate and be paid by the 
seaway when earnings permit. No 
interest charges should be charged on 
deferred dividends. 

Dividends payable for the indefinite 
future, rather than interest cost which 
ceases when capital is amortized, seems 
a fairer basis for setting seaway tolls so 
far as competitive modes of transport are 
concerned. The latter could result in an 
abrupt decline in tolls as financial costs 
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were eliminated, a decline which could 
not be met by seaway competition. 

Third. Cost basis for setting tolls: In 
general, a cost basis for setting seaway 
tolls appears the most acceptable. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that other forms 
of transportation regulated by the Gov- 
ernment are permitted to meet competi- 
tive rates where such rates are not below 
out-of-pocket operating costs, far greater 
latitude to reduce rates than is at present 
possible should be permitted, particularly 
in the present developmental period. 
Moreover, tolls should be fixed at a level 
where they will cover return on the Gov- 
ernment’s investment as well as current 
operating and maintenance costs at full 
capacity operations. It makes no more 
sense to set seaway tolls at traffic levels 
achieved in the initial development 
period than it would be to set Federal 
bridge or road tolls on the basis of the 
first few vehicles which happen to pass 
through toll points. 

The principle of setting user charges 
at full capacity operations rather than 
in the early years of a project when traf- 
fic is so slight that enormous tolls could 
be necessary to yield sufficient revenues, 
received strong support by an Eisenhower 
administration study conducted by the 
Commerce Department in 1959. The 
study states: 

Recovery of Federal expenditures through 
user charges might be below full cost in the 
interests of the economic objectives of the 
program. Examples might be charges dur- 
ing the early years of a project before traffic 
develops, or charges based on full capacity 
use rather than on existing traffic in proj- 
ects with very large capacities and traffic 
potentials. Such policies are not incom- 
patible with a cost recovery doctrine. 
Where a low charge promotes a large use, 
total income over the longrun period may 
more successfully achieve the cost recovery 
goal than a high initial charge with low 
traffic. (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
User Charges on Inland Waterways, January 
1959, p. 41.) 


Like setting income-tax rates to bal- 
ance the Nation’s budget at full employ- 
ment levels, seaway tolls should balance 
seaway costs at full-capacity operations. 
Just as an excessively high tax rate level 
prevents the economy from going on to 
full employment, attempts to recover 
more by high seaway tolls at a low-level 
traffic will only result in failure to reach 
capacity operations. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SEAWAY ACT 


Accordingly, in order that seaway 
financing and seaway tolls can be in full 
accord with the principles I have cited, 
I propose certain changes in the Seaway 
Act. H.R. 9796, which I have introduced 
today, embodies these changes. They 
will better reflect the Government's true 
interest in having a conservative form 
of capitalization, a surer method of in- 
suring a return on its investment, and 
lower toll charges if needed to stimulate 
traffic naturally suited to use the sea- 
way. The changes follow: 

First. Consider all revenue bonds out- 
standing and accrued interest charges as 
original investment, to be converted to 
an equivalent dollar amount of capital 
stock. 
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Second. Require an annual dividend 
of 3.42 percent—the present weighted 
average cost to the Government of capi- 
tal invested in the seaway—on the capi- 
tal stock, payable from the date of is- 
suance of the stock, cumulative if not 
paid in any year. 

Third. Require that tolls be set which 
will, at full capacity operations, recover 
all current operating and maintenance 
costs—save depreciation—and the 3.42 
percent annual dividend on capital stock. 
The present tolls are to constitute the 
maximum permissible rates. Mainte- 
nance is to be considered sufficient to 
preserve the asset value of the seaway 
without any additional depreciation 
charges. 

The text of the proposed amendments 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway Act of 1954, 
follows: 

HR. 9796 
An Act to provide for a more conservative 
capitalization of the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5 of the Act of May 13, 1954 (Public 
Law 358, Eighty-third Congress; 33 U.S.C. 
985), is amended by inserting “(a)” immedi- 
ately after “Src. 5.”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) In order to protect the investment 
of the United States in the Corporation’s 
assets, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Corporation are authorized and directed to 
convert the revenue bond obligations re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) hereof to capital 
stock in an amount equivalent to the out- 
standing principal amount of said revenue 
bonds and accrued interest. The Corpora- 
tion shall pay a cumulative dividend on 
such capital stock of 3.42 percent per an- 
num.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (4) of section 12(b) 
of such Act (33 U.S.C. 988(b) (4)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) That the rates prescribed shall not 
exceed those in effect on January 1, 1964, 
and shall be calculated to cover, as nearly as 
practicable, at full capacity operations, all 
costs of operating and maintaining the 
works under the administration of the Cor- 
poration, payment of interest on the obliga- 
tions of the Corporation, payment of 3.42 
percent per annum cumulative dividend on 
the capital stock of the Corporation, and 
payments in lieu of taxes.” 

(b) Paragraph (5) of such section (33 
U.S.C. 988 (b) (5)) is repealed. 

WHAT PROPOSED AMENDMENTS WILL MEAN FOR 
SEAWAY 

These amendments will permit the 
seaway administrators to pursue eco- 
nomically sound toll rate policies and 
maximize financial return to the Federal 
Government. 

On toll rates, the seaway could follow 
policies recently recommended by the 
Great Lakes Commission, an interstate 
compact of eight States—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
Commission recommends that present 
seaway tolls be considered a maximum 
and that a further period, until port 
capacity catches up to seaway channel 
capacity, be allowed the seaway for the 
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development of traffic potential. Pro- 
vided that toll rates are sufficiently high 
to pay required costs at full capacity 
operations, my amendment would permit 
tolls lower than those now in effect if 
needed to develop the true economic 
potential of the seaway. 

There would be no element of giveaway 
or subsidy under my amendments, but 
the financial burden on the seaway would 
be considerably eased. 

At the present time, the seaway owes 
construction cost and capitalized con- 
struction-period interest totaling about 
$131 million. In addition, there are a 
total of about $10 million in interest 
charges deferred since the beginning of 
seaway operations. Conversion of these 
amounts in accordance with my amend- 
ments would mean a capital stock value 
of $141 million on which a 3.42 percent 
annual cumulative dividend would be 
payable by the seaway. 

The annual dividend would amount to 
$4,822,000 instead of the $6 million 
charge for interest and amortization un- 
der the present statute. At today’s level 
of traffic and toll rates, about $2,500,000 
of the dividend could be paid and $2,- 
300,000 deferred for later payment. At 
capacity operations of 50 million tons and 
present tolls, roughly $6 million would be 
available for current and deferred divi- 
dends. Even at reduced tolls, deferred 
dividends could be paid off over a rela- 
tively short period when traffic reaches 
the 50- to 60-million-ton capacity levels. 

At an annual dividend rate of 3.42 per- 
cent, the seaway in about 35 years will 
have paid over to the Government the 
same amount as is under present law re- 
quired to be paid in interest over 50 years. 
In an additional 30 years, the seaway 
will have paid over to the Government 
the equivalent of 100 percent of the capi- 
tal investment cost. 

Mr. Speaker, the seaway’s growth will 
be choked off if the toll provisions of the 
present act are literally applied. This, 
the Congress never intended. A sensible 
readjustment of the seaway's obliga- 
tions, as here proposed, will permit the 
seaway to prosper. Not only the Mid- 
west but the whole Nation will benefit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Cramer, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 13 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Friday, January 31, 1963, at 12 
o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of the rule XXIV, ex- 
ecutive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1592. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Lower Teton Division, Teton Basin project, 
Idaho, pursuant to section 9(a) of the Re- 
clamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
(H. Doc. No. 208); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1593. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by the 
departments and independent agencies, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380) as 
amended by the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434) and the act approved June 
30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377); to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1594. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of all laws enacted by the Seventh Legisla- 
ture of Guam, 1963, pursuant to section 19 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1595. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
proposed concession contract with John J. 
and Imelda Ferris for operation of El Portal 
Motor Inn and related services in the El 
Portal Administrative Site of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park for the period April 1, 1964, 
through March 31, 1967, pursuant to the act 
of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271), as amended 
by the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat, 543); 
4 Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 

1596. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting two copies of the 5ist 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1963, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of 
February 14, 1903 (5 U.S.C. 604); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 6652. A bill to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to sell at prices which he determines to 
be reasonable direct loans made to veterans 
under chapter 37, title 38, United States 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 1104). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 587. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
Committee on the Judiciary; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1105). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 590. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 55; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1106). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 607. Reso- 
lution to provide for the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 84; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1107). Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. HAYS. Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 597. Resolution 
providing for printing as a House document, 
President Kennedy's Thanksgiving Proclama- 
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tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 1108). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS. Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 243. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a House document in a form suitable 
for framing of the inaugural address of Pres- 
ident John Fitzgerald Kennedy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1109). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 69. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document of the tributes by 
Members of Congress to the life, character, 
and public service of the late President, John 
F. Kennedy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1110). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 6920. A bill to amend 
section 715 of title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize issuance of total disability income 
provisions to national service life insurance 
policies through age 65, under certain con- 
ditions; with amendment (Rept. No. 1111). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 7932. A bill to relieve 
the Veterans’ Administration from paying 
interest on the amount of capital funds 
transferred in fiscal year 1962 from the direct 
loan revolving fund to the loan guarantee re- 
volving fund; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1112). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H.R. 7757. A bill for the relief of 
Jesse I. Ellington; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1113). Referred to the Committe of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9615. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Peralta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT; Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 573. An act for the relief of Elmer 
Royal Fay, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1115). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1206. An act for the relief of 
Georgie Lou Rader; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1116). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1445. An act for the relief of 
Archie L, Dickson, Jr.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1117). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1518. An act for the relief of Mary 
G. Eastlake; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1118). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 9791. A bill to provide that amounts 
paid for music program service shall be ex- 
empt from the Federal excise tax on com- 
munications; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R.9792. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the manu- 
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facturers excise tax on television sets to 

alleviate the economic burden on consumers 

caused by the enactment of the all-channel 

law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 9793. A bill to assist the several States 
in establishing hospital facilities and pro- 
grams of post-hospital aftercare for the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 9794. A bill to incorporate the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 9795. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to provide for an exemption for stu- 
dents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R.9796. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. Res. 614. Resolution providing for 
printing additional copies of Senate Report 
No. 830; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 615. Resolution providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and investi- 
gations authorized by rule XI-8 incurred by 
the Committee on Government Operations; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FINO: 

H.R.9797. A bill for the relief of Emilia 

Botta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 9798. A bill for the relief of Edmundo 
Jacomo Monteiro De Medeiros; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 9799. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Coco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9800. A bill for the relief of Vivencia 
O. Consing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 9801. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of Mur- 
ray-Sanders Constructors and George A. 
Fuller Co. against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


669. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
adjutant, Disabled American Veterans, Bos- 
ton Chapter No. 10, Boston, Mass., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to opposition to the transfer of 
the Boston Regional Accounting Office from 
Boston to New York City; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

670. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., proposing an Easter 
stamp showing John F. Kennedy, Jr., salut- 
ing his father's flag-draped casket as sug- 
gested by Representative JoHN E. Moss; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

671. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., with reference to unjust criticism 
of France; to the Committee on Rules. 

672. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the House to have the 
Foreign Affairs Committee investigate the 
possibility of a secret deal between the 
United States and Russia regarding invading 
Red China before they get thermonuclear 
warheads; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Origin System in Immigration 
Law Must Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include my tes- 
timony before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Monday, 
January 13, 1964. My statement follows: 


I welcome, indeed, the privilege of appear- 
ing before you and having this opportunity 
to talk on our immigration policy. I ap- 
preciate fully the difficult task undertaken 
by you, a like task which the House commit- 
tee will undertake soon. 

I propose to address myself to Senator 
Hart's bill, S. 1932, which is identical to the 
bill I introduced in the House, H.R. 7700, a 
proposal submitted to the Congress in a 
special message by the late President Ken- 
nedy and supported by President Johnson 
in his state of the Union message. 

Since the enactment, in 1924, of the law 
which enunciated the restrictive ideology 
of the national origins theory imbedded in 
that act and carried forward in the act of 
1952, the criticism has been both acute and 
unceasing. Historians, social philosophers, 
demographers have pointed again and again 
to the fallacious reasoning which led to the 
adoption of the national origins formula. 

Forty years of testing have proven that 
the pattern of discrimination has not only 
produced imbalances, but that Congress it- 
self, through various acts, has been forced 
by the realities of a changing world to modi- 
fy this formula so that today it remains on 
the books primarily as an expression of 
gratuitous condescension. In fact, it ap- 
plies now to only 33 percent of our total 


annual immigration and even with regard 
to that 33 percent it is splintered time and 
time again by legislative patchwork attempt- 
ing to prop up a crumbling structure. This 
committee, as is the House committee, is 
familiar with the vast number of private 
immigration bills enacted by every Congress, 
again emphasizing the unworkability of an 
anachronistic formula. 

I am firmly convinced that this formula 
would have been changed years ago had a 
workable substitute been found. In S. 1932 
we now have a fair, a realistic and flexible 
formula which in our own national self- 
interest literally begs for adoption. 

It is no secret to you, nor for that matter 
to anyone in Congress, that I have been 
highly vocal in decrying the national origins 
system of immigration selection. I have 
sponsored some and followed closely each 
Act of Congress which fractured the unten- 
able ratio of selectivity that allots annually 
some 65,000 quota numbers to Great Britain 
and some 300 to Greece and 250 to Spain. 

Co: recognized well what it was doing 
when it adopted these one-shot acts. Our 
respective committees were well aware of 
the legitimate attacks upon that system, but 
whatever the reason, we chose not to call 
a spade a spade. In a sense, then, each of 
the acts of Congress I am about to enumer- 
ate has been an act of redemption, the slow 
retreat from the fears and failures of 1924. 

As soon as Nazi Germany’s surrender si- 
lenced the guns of World War II, the free 
world awoke to face the overwhelming task 
of resettling over 1.5 million victims of Nazi 
and Communist terror, the liberated inmates 
of concentration camps and Hitler’s slave 
laborers; in short, the mass of humanity 
stamped “displaced persons.” The United 
States decided to offer hospitality to what 
was deemed to be her fair share of the un- 
fortunates. However, the national origins 
formula of the 1924 law remained an unsur- 
mountable obstacle to what the people of 
the United States wanted to do; namely, to 
accept the responsibility which the U.S. posi- 
tion of leadership in the world had imposed. 

In 1948, the 80th Congress passed the first 
Displaced Persons Act. Woefully inade- 


quate as that law was, it permitted the entry 
of 200,000 displaced persons outside of the 
national origins quota limitation, but in 
spite of the objections of many, myself in- 
cluded, that law imposed an unfair mortgage 
of the immigration quotas. 

The 8lst Congress passed the second Dis- 
placed Persons Act, sponsored by myself. 
Once again, the Congress recognized that the 
national origins quota system must be dis- 
regarded if this country were to respond to 
the public demand and discharge its moral 
and humanitarian obligations. As a com- 
promise, the unfortunate mortgage feature 
of the 1948 law was retained. 

In 1957, however, under a bill sponsored in 
the Senate by the late President Kennedy 
and in the House by my late friend and col 
league, Mr. Walter, the mortgage provision 
was stricken from the statute books in ob- 
vious recognition of the fact that the situ- 
ation created by the simultaneous operation 
of the national origins system plus the mort- 
gage, had become untenable. Congress knew 
that the doors to the United States could 
no longer stay tightly shut for immigrants 
born in some 11 countries of Eastern Europa 
which suffered most under Hitler's and Sta- 
lin’s rule. 

The ink was hardly dry on the basic act of 
1952 when, early in 1953, the Congress recog- 
nized that while the displaced persons and 
refugees resettlement problems have not yet 
been solved, the new law, by carrying for- 
ward the national origins formula, left this 
country without any instrumentality to cope 
with its responsibilities and the emergent 
needs of the homeless. A new refugee admis- 
sion law was proposed and quickly passed. 
It is known as the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. It brought to these shores over 
220,000 refugees outside of the quota system, 
outside of the national origins formula and 
even without the pitiful expediency of the 
mortgage used in the 1948 and the 1950 
enactments. 

Just as the two Displaced Persons Acts 
constituted the first loud and public ad- 
mission of the obsolescence and the unwork- 
ability of the national origins formula of the 
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1924 law, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, en- 
acted only 8 months after the 1952 act be- 
came effective, remains an equally convinc- 
ing piece of evidence of the bankruptcy of 
the system so very unfortunately incor- 
porated in the statute now in effect. 

Since 1957 every Congress, without excep- 
tion, has been called upon to pass and did, 
indeed, pass a law further bending, chipping 
off, and whittling away the national origins 
formula. 

Under pressure of inescapable facts, the 
85th Congress passed the Act of September 
11, 1957, converting into nonquota status 
many thousands of immigrants in the first, 
second, and third preferences, the highly 
skilled aliens whose services were urgently 
needed in this country and the relatives of 
U.S. citizens and immigrants. Under the 
same law all unused numbers remaining 
from the Refugee Relief Act allocations were 
authorized to be used—again without regard 
to national origin of the applicants. 

The Hungarian emergency caught the 
United States again unprepared to cope with 
the crying and most urgent need for offering 
asylum to the victims of Soviet terror. A 
broad interpretation of the law was used and 
the doors were open but the Congress had 
to act fast to redress the situation and the 
same 85th Congress enacted on August 8, 
1958, the law granting permanent residence 
to upwards of 40,000 Hungarian refugees. 
The principle of national origins received an- 
other body blow. 

From 1957 on, this trend of congressional 
action in the field of immigration became 
obvious—and permanent. Every year, with- 
out exception, brought new laws admitting 
outside of the national origins system highly 
skilled specialists, relatives of U.S. citizens 
and permanently residing aliens as well as 
refugees; always, however, on a piecemeal 
basis, never reaching the core of the problem. 

In 1958, the Congress passed four such 
laws, the acts of July 25, August 8, August 
21, and September 2. The last one, Public 
Law 85-892, had an additional significance 
as it selected just nationals of two countries 
for relief, the Portuguese victims of the 
earthquake which took place on the Azores 
and the Dutch expelled from Indonesia— 
a truly convincing admission of the inade- 
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quacy of the national origins quota system, 
as the quota for the Netherlands is relatively 
large, while the Portuguese quota is very 
small—both equally inadequate to achieve 
congressional intent to help. 

The 86th Congress acted twice along the 
same lines. The act of September 22, 1959, 
granted nonquota status to relatives of U.S. 
citizens and permanent residents who had 
already experienced a waiting period on the 
consular registers exceeding 10 to 15 years. 
The act of July 14, 1960, admitted more 
Portuguese and more Dutchmen as well as 
authorized the paroling of refugees with the 
built-in provision permitting the Attorney 
General to adjust their status to that of 
permanent residence after they had spent 2 
years in the United States. National origin 
was again totally disregarded. 

The 87th Congress did not deviate from 
this, now almost traditional, course of action. 
Again, under the Act of September 26, 1961, 
the reuniting of immigrant families was ex- 
pedited by exempting large numbers of reg- 
istrants from the national origin restric- 
tions. Following that, under the act of 
October 24, 1962, the Congress has enlarged 
on the categories of relatives permitted to 
enter on a nonquota basis and for the fourth 
time since 1957 has extricated first prefer- 
ence applicants, the skilled specialists, from 
the national origins straitjacket. 

Thus, year after year the Congress con- 
tinued to tear away bits and pieces of the 
national origins system until a situation 
was created where that system, as of fiscal 
year 1963, governs the admission of only 33 
percent of our total immigration intake 
while the onus of it remains nailed down to 
our entire immigration code. 

In view of this history can we honestly 
say that we are now faced with a radical 
proposal? Are we really suddenly and dra- 
matically departing from that which we 
presumably had held sacred for 40 years? 
‘Obviously not. Instead of clean surgery 
we have indulged ourselves in operations 
of occasional blood infusion into a mori- 
bund system. 

In S. 1932 and H.R. 7700 careful provision 
is made for proper transition. For 5 years 
each quota allotment will be reduced 20 
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percent until at the end of that period there 
will be no national allotments. The un- 
allotted numbers will be placed into a gen- 
eral pool and issued in chronological order 
within statutorily defined preferences favor- 
ing highly skilled specialists and uniting of 
families, Special provisions are made for 
emergency situations, thus eliminating the 
need for emergency legislation which we have 
been called upon to pass over the years. 

At this point I want to make it clear. 
since every discussion surrounding immigra- 
tion changes is obscured by arguments about 
our unemployment, our lack of classrooms, 
our housing, etc., that these arguments are 
totally irrelevant since the bill before you 
in no way significantly increases the basic 
numbers of immigrants to be permitted en- 
try. We are not talking about increased 
immigration; we are talking about equality 
of opportunity for all peoples to reach this 
promised land. We freely acknowledge the 
fact that we are a land of immigrants, that 
this amalgam of blood has given us the rich- 
ness, the diversity, the creativity that no 
other country in history has been able to 
achieve. From the builder of tunnels to the 
atomic scientist, we have drawn from the 
pool of world talent and have created a 
Pluralistic society which—and I do not ex- 
aggerate—remains the wonder of all living 
historians. 

In this complex age, therefore, shall not 
we as a nation have the means whereby we 
can choose freely from all corners of the 
earth the talents and the skills we need and 
not limit our own choice because one man 
of genius was born 5 miles east or south of 
the wrong boundary, This is the beauty of 
this proposal, this flexibility, this acknowl- 
edgment that talent does not repose in only 
a few chosen spots of land areas. 

It is now 40 years, almost to the day, 
since the 1924 national origins law was en- 
acted. Throughout all these years, as a 
Member of Congress, I fought for change. I 
do not want to wait another 40 years. 

I respectfully submit that the fears and 
phobias of four decades ago have no place 
in our society in 1964. I respectfully submit 
that the days of patching are behind us. 
Is it not time our surgery were direct, clean, 
and straightforward? 


